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means more than mere care of self. It means the re- WU LY 
sponsibility of others. The health of babies, children and Nis f 
husbands is looked after by mother and wife, and although x ras 
the task is hard enough at best it is surely easier when the ye 


mother realizes the significance of zourzshment. You can ask Bi 
any physician of standing, or consult any standard book and r 


learn that more physical ills are made possible by insuf- — . ANS 
ficient or improper nourishment than any other initial cause. 2 
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the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophosphites, makes ALCP) 
babies and children fat and robust because it is a nourish- Pea 
ment. It cures Anamia and Blood Diseases because it en- 
riches and nourishes the blood. It prevents the development 
of Consumption by nourishing the system, making new lung 
tissue and supplying strength. It cures Coughs and Colds 
and gives strength to the weak. In a word, Scott's Emul- Y 


sion restores a natural condition of health. It is palatable. AP 





Physicians, the world over, endorse it. 


Our Illustrated Norway Book, 
mailed without charge to any address, explains these matters more fully than 
we can in this advertisement. It tells you about Norway, too, and contains cuts 
of photographs taken especially for us. Send for it. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DESERTER. 
In SEVEN CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. 
Discoveries in the Barn. 


It was the coldest 
morning of the winter, 
thas far, and winter is 
no joke on those north- 
ern tablelands, where 
the streams still run 


forest origin, and old 
men remember how the 
deer used to be driven 
to their clearings for 
food, when the snow 
had piled itself 
Dreast-high through 
the fastnesses of thé 
Adirondacks. The 
wilderness had been 
chopped and burned 
backward out of sight 
since their pioneer 
days, but this change, 
if anything, served 
only to add greater 
bitterness to the win- 
ter’s cold. 

Certainly it seemed 
to Job Parshall that 
this was the coldest morning he had ever 
known. It would be bad enough when daylight 
came, but the darkness of this early hour made 
it almost too much for flesh and blood to bear. 
There had been a stray star or two visible 
overhead when he first came out-of-doors at 
half-past four, but even these were missing 
now. 

The crusted snow in the barn-yard did throw 
up a wee, faint light of its own, for all the 
blackness of the sky, but Job carried, beside a 
bucket, a lantern to help him in his impending 
struggle with the pump. This ancient con- 
trivance had been ice-bound every morning for 
a fortnight past, and one needn’t be the 
son of a prophet to foresee that this morn- 
ing it would be frozen as stiff as a rock. 

It did not turn out to be so prolonged 
or 80 fierce a conflict as he had appre- 
hended. He had reasoned to himself the 
previous day that if the pump-handle were 
propped upright with a stick overnight, 
there would be less water remaining in the 
cylinder to freeze, and had made the ex- 

- periment just before bedtime. 

It worked fairly well. There was only 
a good deal of ice to be knocked off the 
spout with a sledge-stake, and then a 
disheartening amount of dry pumping to 
be done before the welcome drag of suction 
made itself felt in the well below, like the 
bite of a big fish in deep water. 

Job filled his bucket and trudged back 
with it to the cow-barn, stamping his feet 
for warmth as he went. 

By comparison with the numbing air 
outside, this place was a dream of coziness. 

Two long lines of cows, a score or more 

on a side, faced each other in double rows of 
stanchions. Their mere presence had filled the 
enclosure with a steaming warmth. 

The ends of the barn and the loft above were 
packed close with hay, moreover, and half a 
dozen lantern lights were gleaming for the hired 
mnen to see by, in addition to a reflector lamp 
fastened against a post. 

The men did not mind the cold. They had 
been briskly at work cleaning up the stable and 
wetting down hay and fodder, and the exercise 
kept their blood running and spirits light. They 
talked as they plied shovel and pitchfork, guess- 
ing how near the low-mercury mark of twenty 
below zero the temperature outside had really 
fallen, and chaffing one of their number who had 
started out to go through the winter without 
wearing an overcoat. 





Their cheery voices, resounding through the | 


half-gloom above the soft, crackling undertone of 
the kine munching their breakfast seemed to add 
to the warmth of the barn. 

The boy Job had begun setting about a task 
which had no element of comfort in it. 
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j its outer rim had been set a little octagonal silver | 





He got ! 


out a large sponge, took up the bucket he had 
brought from the well, and started at the end of 
one of the rows to wash clean the full udder of 
each of the forty-odd cows in turn. In a few 
minutes the milkers would be ready to begin, 
and to keep ahead of them he must have a clear 
start of a dozen cows. 

When he had at last reached this point of van- 
tage, the loud din of the streams against the sides 
of the milkers’ tin pails had commenced behind 
him. 

He rose, straightened his shoulders, and shook 
his red, dripping hands with a groan of pain. 


black in token of their | The icy water had well nigh frozen them. 


It was a common thing for all about the barn 
to warm cold hands by thrusting them deep down 





before, and jumped to the conclusion that some 
one of the hired men had unconsciously slipped 
it off while warming his hands in the grains. He 
went back with it to the milkers, and went from 
one to another seeking an owner. 

Each lifted his head from where it rested against 
the cow’s flank, glanced at the trinket, and 
making @ negative sign, bent down again to his 
work. The last one up the row volunteered the 
added comment: 

“Yon better hustle ahead with your spongin’ 
off; I’m just about through here !"’ 

The boy put the circlet in his pocket—it was 
much too large for any of his fingers—and re- 
sumed his task. The water was as terribly cold 
gs ever, and the sudden change seemed to scald 


Job's Discovery in the Barrel. 


into one of the barrels of brewers’ grains which 
stood in a row beyond the oat-bin. The damp, 
crushed malt generates within its bulk so keen a 
heat that even when the top is frozen there will 
be steam within. Job went over and plunged his 
cold hands to the wrist in the smoking fodder. 
He held them there this morning for a lnxurious 
extra minute, wondering idly as he did so how 
the cows sustained that merciless infliction of 
ice-water without any such comforting after- 
resource. 

Suddenly he became conscious that his fingers, 
into which the blood was coining back with a 
stinging glow, had hit upon something of an 
unusual character in the barrel. He felt of it 
vaguely for a moment, then drew the object forth, 
rubbed off the coating of malt, and took it over 
to the lamp. 

It was a tinger-ring carved out of a thick gutta- 
percha button, but with more skill than the 
schoolboys of those days used to possess; and in | 





plate, bearing some roughly cut initials. 
Job seemed to remember 





his skin; but somehow he gave less thought to 
his physical discomfort than before. 

It was very funny to have found a ring like 
that. It reminded him of a story he had read 
somewhere, and could not now recall, save for 
the detail that in that case the ring contained a 
priceless jewel, the proceeds of which enriched the 
finder for life. Clearly no such result was to be 
looked for here. It was doubtful if anybody 
would give even twenty-five cents for this poor, 
home-made ornament. All the same it tas a 
ring, and Job had a feeling that the manner of 
its discovery was romantic. 

Working for a milkman does not open up so 
rich a field of romance that any hints of the) 
curious or remarkable can be suffered to pass 
unnoticed. The boy pondered the mystery of 
how the ring got into the barrel. For a moment 
he dallied with the notion that it might belong to 
his employer, who owned the barn and almost 
all the land within sight, and a prosperous milk- 
route down in Octavius. 

But no! Elisha Teachout was not aman given | 
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not have them of rubber. Besides, the grains 
had only been carted in from town two days 
before, and Mr. Teachout had been nursing his 
rheumatism indoors for fully a week. 

It was more probable that some one down 
in the brewery at Octavius had lost the ring. 
When Job had been there for grains, he had 
noticed that the workers were cheerful and hearty 
fellows. No doubt they might be trusted to 
behave handsomely upon getting back a valued 
keepsake which had been given up as forever 
gone. 

Perhaps—who could tell ?—this humble, whit- 
tled-out piece of gutta-percha might be prized 
beyond rubies on account of its family associa- 
tions. Such things had happened before, accord- 

ing to the story-books; and forthwith the lad 

lost himself in a maze of brilliant day-dreams, 
rose-tinted by this possibility. 

He could almost behold himself adopted by 
the owner of the brewery—the fat, red-faced 
Englishman with the big watch-chain, whom 
he had seen once walking majestically among 
his vats. Perhaps, in truth, Job was a trifle 
drowsy. 

All at once he roused himself with a start, 
and began to listen with all his ears. The 
milkers behind him were talking about the 
ring. They had to shout to one another to 
overcome the fact of separation and the noise in 
their pails, and Job could hear every word. 

“I tell you who had a ring like that—-Mose 
Whipple,” one of them called out. “Don’t 
you remember? He made it with his jack- 
knife, that time he was laid up with the horse 
kickin’ him in the knee.”" 

“Seems ’s if I do,’’ said another. “He was 
always whittlin’ out somethin’ or other—a 
peach-stone basket, or an ox-gad, or somethin 

“Some one was tellin’ me yesterday,” put in 
a third, “that old man Whipple’s sick abed. 
Nobody aint seen him around for up’ards of a 
fortnight. I guess this cold snap’ll about see 
the last o’ him. He’s been poorly all the 
fall.”” 

“He aint never ben the same man since 
Mose ’listed,’’ remarked the first speaker; “that 
is if you call it 'listin’ when a man takes his 
three hundred dollars to go out as a substitute.’’ 

“Yes, and don’t even git the money at that, 
but jest has it applied to the interest he owes 
on his mortgage. That’s payin’ for a dead 
horse, if anything is in this world!”” 

«Well, Mose is the sort o’ chap that would 
be workin’ to pay for some kind o’ dead horse 
all his life, anyway. If it wasn’t one it’d be 
another. Never knew a fellow in all my born 
days with so little git-up-and-git about him. 
He might as well be shoulderin’ a musket as 
anything else, for all the profit he’d git out of 
it.” 

“A chip of the old block, if there ever was 
one. The old man always wanted to do a little 
berryin’, an’ a little fishin’, an’ a little huntin’, 
an’ keep a dozen traps or so in the woods, an’ 
he’d throw up the best-payin’ job in the deestrict 
to have a loafin’ spell when the fit took him— 
an’ Mose was like him as two peas in a pod. 

“I remember one year, Mose an’ me hired 
out in the middle o’ March, an’ we hadn’t 
fairly begun early plowin’ before he said he 
wasn't feein’ right that spring, an’ give up 

half his month’s wages to go home, an’ then 
what do we see next day but him an’ his father 
down by the bridge with their fishpoles, before 
the snow-water'd begun to git out o’ the creek. 
What din you do with men like that ?” 

“Make substitutes of ‘em!’ one of the milkers 
exclaimed, and at this there was a general laugh. 

Every one on the farm, and for that matter 
on all the other farms for niles round, knew that 
Elisha Teachout had been drafted the previous 
summer, and had sent Moses Whipple to the front 
in his place. This relation between the rich man 
and the poor man was too common a thing in 
those war times to excite particular comment. But, 
as Mr. Tcachout was not beloved by his hired 
men, they enjoyed a laugh whenever the subject 
came up. 

Job had gone over to the lamp, during the 
progress of this talk. and scrutinized the ring. 
Surely enough, the clumsily seratched initials on 
the little silver plate, obviously ent down from an 
old three-cent piece, were an Mand a W. 

This made it all the more diticult to puzzle ont 












aving geen the ring | to rings: and even if he were, he assuredly would | how the ring came in the barrel. The lad turned 
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the problem over in lis mind with increasing 
bewilderment. 

He had known Mose Whipple all his life. His 
own father, who died some years ago, had 
accounted Mose among his intimate friends, and 
Job’s earliest recollections were of seeing the two 
start off together of a spring morning with 
shot-guns on their shoulders and powder-flasks 
hung round their bodies. 

They had both been poor men, and if they 
had not cared so much for hunting—at least 
if one of them had not—Job reflected that 
probably this very morning he himself would be 
sleeping in a warm bed, instead of freezing his 
hands in the hard employ of Elisha Teachout. 

It was impossible not to associate Mose with 
these recriminatory thoughts; yet it was equally 
impossible to be angry with him long. The boy, 
indeed, found himself dwelling upon the amiable 
side of Mose’s shiftless nature. He remembered 





Nat will not go. 


how Mose used to come round to their poor little 
place, after Job’s father's death, to see if he could 
help the widow and her brood in their struggle. 

After Mrs. Parshall had married again, and 
gone West, leaving Job to earn his own living on 
the Teachout farm, Mose had always kept a 
kindly if intermittent eye on the boy. Only the 
previous Christmas he had managed, somehow, 
to obtain an old pair of skates as a present for 
Job, and when he had gone to the war in the 
following August, only the fact that he had to sell 
his shot-gun to pay a pressing debt prevented his 
giving that to the boy for his own. 

The news that old Asa Whipple was ill, forced 
its way to the top of Job’s thonghts. He resolved 
that that very day, if he could squeeze in the 
time for it, he would cut across lots on the crust 
to the Whipple house, and see how the lonely 
old man was. 

As the milkers said, old Asa had been ‘‘poorly’’ 
since his Mose went away. It was only too 
probable that he had been extremely poor as well. 

Even when Mose was at hone, theirs was the 
most poverty-stricken household in the township. 
Left to his own resources, and failing swiftly all 
at once in health, the father had tried to earn 
something by knitting mittens and stockings. 

It had looked funny enough to see this big- 
framed, powerfully built old man, fumbling at 
his needles like some grandmother in her rocking- 
chair by the stove. 

It occurred to Job now that there was something 
beside humor in the picture. He had been told 
that people were making woollen mittens and 
stockings now, like everything else, by machinery. 
Vory likely old Aga couldn't sell his things after 
he had knitted them; and that might mean 
starvation. 

Yes, that very day, in spite of everything, he 
would go over and see. 

He had finished his task now. The milkers 
had nearly finished theirs. Two of the hired men 
were taking the cloth strainers off the tops of all 
the cans but one, and fastening on the covers 
instead. He could hear the bells on the harness 
of the horses outside, waiting with the big sleigh 
to rush off to town with the milk. It was still 
very dark out-of-doors. 

Job put away his water-bucket, warmed his 
hands once more in the grains-barrel, and set 
about getting down a fresh supply of hay for 
the cows. Six weeks of winter had pretty well 
worn away the nearest haymow, and the boy 
had to go further back toward the end of the 
barn, into a darkness which was only dimly 
penetrated by the rays of the lantern. 

Working thus, guided rather by sense of touch 
than of sight, the boy suddenly felt himself step- 
ping on something big and rounded, which had no 
business in a haymow. It rolled from under his 
feet, and threw him off his balance to his hands 
and knees. A muttered exclamation rose from 
just beside him, and then suddenly he was gripped 
bodily in the clutch of a strong man. 

Frightened and vainly struggling, Job did not 
ery out, but twisted his head abont in the effort to 
see who it was that he had thus strangely encoun- 
tered. There was just light enough from the 
distant lantern to reveal in the face so menacingly 
close to his—of all unlooked-for faces in the 
world—that of Mose Whipple! 

«Why, Mose!"’ he began, in bewilderment. 





“Sh-h! keep still!’’ came in a fierce whisper, 
“unless you want to see me hung higher than 
Haman!” Hanoip FREpERIC. 

(To be continued.) 
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HER WHITE FAREWELL. 
Saint-like the year goes home, blessing and truly blest, 
Her last days rich and full, her brightest and her best; 
For her a snowy robe and gem-starred palace wait, 
And jewelled crown within December's crystal gate. 
Selected. —B. G. Mason. 
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For the Companion. 
UNCLE DAN’L’S WILL. 


Everybody thought Nat Farley very audacious, 
for a seventeen-year-old boy, when he bought 
“Grandsir"’ Jackson's two horses, his express- 
wagon and the good-will of his business. Bought 

it partly on credit, 
too! Some said the 
ox Widow Jackson was 


Bi = foolish to trust a boy, 


but they soon forgot 
that they had ever 
expressed that opin- 
ion. 

Nat's purchase of 
“the concern’? came 
about quite naturally. 
He had driven the 
express-wagon for a 
whole year before the 
old man’s death, and 
therefore knew the 
run of the business. 
Moreover, he had 
acquired self-reliance 
in supporting himself 
ever since his mother 
died, when he was 
not fifteen years old. 

The price that the 
Widow Jackson ask- 
ed for the ‘‘plant’’ 
and good-will was 
only three hundred dollars—small price, as Nat 
knew well; but he had only one hundred and 
fifty dollars in the world, and in the Blankton 
savings-bank. How to get as much more was 
Nat's problem. 

The chance was not to be neglected, however. 
He went round to consult his only surviving 
relative, his Uncle Dan’l, from whom the boy had 
never sought a cent’s worth of aid in any previous 
emergency. Uncle Dan’! seemed either to dislike 
the security, or to be without funds. He hemmed 
and hawed and changed the subject so quickly 
that Nat went away in despair. 

Still one chance remained, and he took it. 
Perhaps the Widow Jackson would trust him, if 
he offered her a high rate of interest. So she 
did. Nat paid his hundred and fifty dollars 
down, gave her a chattel mortgage on the plant 
at ten per cent. for the remainder, and entered 
into possession. 

How joyfully he set at work! He rubbed 
down the horses and repainted the wagon himself, 
making it a bright yellow. He put 


NATHANIEL FARLEY, BLANKTON Express, 


in big, bold, black letters on both sides, and 
started upon his independent career by introduc- 
ing new and energetic methods of doing business. 

Of course Uncle Dan’) heard the news, but he 
asked no questions when Nat came to see him as 
usual. Indeed, Uncle Dan‘l was not an inquisi- 
tive man. Neither did he disclose his own affairs 
to any one. 

In Blankton, where every one else was acquainted 
with every one else’s doings, Uncle Dan'l was 
regarded as quite eccentric. 

Nobody understood Uncle Daniel Farley. 
Some said he was rich, some said he was poor, 
though he owned a fine farm, and nobody knew 
whether it was mortgaged or not. He did not 
confide even in ‘‘Cousin Cynthy,’’ who had kept 
house for him for thirty years. 

So well did Nat manage his express business 
that he had paid off the widow in a year, and had 
over a thousand dollars in the bank at the end of 
three years. Then a startling proposition was 
made to him one summer evening, when he had 


delivered his last parcel and was arranging his | 


orders for next day in the crown of his hat. 

“Been running this business three or four year, 
haint ye, Nat?” asked John Butman, another 
notably shrewd young man. 

“Three,” said Nat. 

“Paid pretty well, haint it?” 

“Tol’able well, considerin’,”’ 
tiously. 

“Must ’a’ laid up somethin’ ?”” 

“Nothin’ to speak of,’’ said Nat, still more 
conservatively. 

“¢Wal, now look a-here! 
to you, Nat.” 

Butnan looked cautiously up and down the 
road. ‘Me and Dave Sawyer has both got a 
few spare dollars,—not many of course,—tucked 
away in the toes of our stockin’s, and we've been 
a-thinkin’—you remember Alf Hapgood and the 
two Blanchard boys?” 

“First-rate.” 

“They went out West a-ranchin’ three year ago 
come this fall.”” 

“Yes, jest as I was settin’ up this business.’’ 

“Wal, they’ ve got on likea house afire; doubled 


said Nat, cau- 


I got somethin’ to say 
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their money every year, paid off the mortgage on 
their ranch, an’ now they've got the land an’ a 
big stock o° cattle all clear. Do ye know what 
that means? It means a fortune.”’ 

“Whew !"? whistled Nat. 

“Now see here!’ pursued Butman, sinking his 
voice almost to a whisper. ‘There's milk in this 
cocoanut.” 

“What d'ye mean ?”” 

“IT mean Alf Hapgood has sent home word jo 
his sister Almiry—you know I sometimes drop 
round there Sunday nights; wal, he says there's 
another ranch for sale right alongside o’ theirs, 
an’ he wants me an’ a couple o’ fellers of our sort 
to come out an’ take it. See ?"” 

“But —" 

“It'll make every one of us a rich man, I tell 
ye. Not the kind of rich man they have round 
here in Blankton, with a few hundred dollars an’ 
a-farm you can’t git your livin’ on, but rich!" 

“It'd take a lot o’ money to begin with.” 

“Not a great pile; I've ciphered it all out. A 
thousand dollars down for the land, the rest on 
mortgage; two thousand to stock it, and there we 
are; and you and I and Dave Sawyer can do that 
as well as three millionaires.” 

Nat went home with his head buzzing. But- 
man's talk was only confirmatory of other things 
he had heard. It was the beginning then, twenty- 
five years ago, of ranch-life in the West, and the 
wildest stories had reached Blankton of the for- 
tunes made out on the plains. 

Butman and Sawyer waylaid him every day on 
his route, and poured into his ears such new and 
potent arguments for going with them that Nat 
soon found himself yielding to their enthusiasm, 
and in the end decided to go. 

Several weeks passed before the preparations of 
all three were completed. At last came the day 
preceding that fixed for their departure. 

Nat went to bed that night in such a fever of 
anticipation that his sleep was much broken, and 
when he heard himself called at an unusually 
early hour next morning, he bounded with one 
leap into the middle of the floor, and shouted out: 

“All right! Tell the boys I'll be ready in a 
minute !"” 

“It aint the boys!” cried Cousin Cynthy’s 
voice through the door. “Your Uncle Dan’l's 
had a stroke !"” 

«He may pull out of this, but he'll never be him- 
self again,” said the doctor, as he stood with Nat} 
beside Uncle Dan'l'’s bedside. 

When the doctor had gone and Cousin Cynthia | 
was busying herself about the sick-room Nat/| 
realized the significance of what the doctor had 
said. It came full upon him as he watched the 
bent figure and infirm step of the old woman. 

“He aint ever goin’ to be well again,’’ mused 
Nat. “She's an old woman; she must be goin’ 
on seventy. It's all she can do to swing the 
housework, and more, too. There’s got to be 
somebody to take care of him and run the farm.” 

Nat went out and paced up and down the 
narrow entry, debating in his mind the knottiest | 
problem life had yet presented to him. He was 
not romantic; he was not impulsive; he was just , 
a shrewd, bread-and-butter-winning, cominon-; 
place young Yankee, “principled” to duty, and 
yet always looking at it with the eye of a careful 
reasoner. 

Who was there to take care of Uncle Dan'l and | 
poor old Cousin Cynthia if Nat went West? 
Even supposing that Uncle Dan’! had some sav- 
ings and could hire help enough to run the farm, 
how would the old man and the old woman fare 
at the hands of strangers ? 

The news of Uncle Dan'l's ‘‘stroke’’ had flown 
over Blankton so quickly that Butman and Dave 
Sawyer came hurrying to Uncle Dan'l’s place 
before Nat had finished his breakfast. The three | 
went out and sat on the woodpile, discussing the 
new situation. 

For an hour the other young men plied Nat! 
with all the arguments in favor of going West; | 
but his decision hardened under their words. 
The considerations by which he had tried to 
persuade himself to leave his stricken uncle seemed. 
very sordid and contemptible when urged from 
the lips of outsiders. 

“It's no use, fellows,”’ said he. 

“What's no use ?”’ 

“T can't go with you. 
stay with Uncle Dan’l.” 

“Foh! don’t be a born fool! 
You haint got to do anything of 
the sort,’’ said one. 

“He'll be all right just as soon 
as he comes out 0° this,” said 
the other, and both poured pro- 
testations on him. 

“You can’t do him no good 
by stayin’, and he won’t expect 
it of you, neither.” 

“If you don’t go, ’twill be 
losin’ the chance o° your life.”” 

“What you goin’ to do if you 
stay? You've sold ont the ex- 
press business. You haint got 
a leg to stand on.” 

«Taint any use, fellows; ’taint any kind of 
use,” said Nat, firmly, when he got a chance to 
speak. “I'm awful sorry! ’Twould ’a’ been 
tiptop to ’a’ gone with ye, but it’s no use talkin’ 
now; I can't go!” | 

“Wal,” said Dave, ‘I s’pose a man could get | 
his salt off'n Uncle Dan’l's farm if he liked his; 
victuals pretty fresh; but as for ‘gittin’ on,’ you| 
might as well blow soap-bubbles for a livin’.’ | 
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“Salt or fresh, don't cal‘late on MY S&hiftin’ 
ground on this matter, fellows. My mind’s made 
up!"" 

Uncle Dan‘! slowly recovered from his shock, 
but his strength, both mental and physical, was 
shattered. He became able to go about the house 
and dress and feed himself, and to understand 
matters of every-day business; but he was no 
longer the man he had been. 

He seemed to pay no heed to Nat's presence, 
but treated it quite as a matter of course; and 
when it came to shingling the barn, painting the 
house and new-flooring the stable, Nat was not 
only told to ‘‘do jest as he liked,”’ but he was left 
to foot the bills. 

As these were repairs which were imperatively 
needed, Nat had them done. From the fact that 
he did pay the bills it may be the thought flitted 
through his head that as the farm was reasonably 
sure some day to come to him, he was only doing 
himself a service. 

Although these expensive repairs made quite a 
hole in Nat's hoard in the bank, he made no 
complaint. As for Uncle Dan'l, he saw the 
improvements going on without comment. 

Thanks to Nat’s energy and thrifty manage- 
ment, the place soon took on quite a different air. 
The neighbors noticed it, but Uncle Dan’! gave it 
no attention. The only week-day interest left tu 
him in life seemed to be found in a pile of old 
Farmer's Almanacs—the accumulation of many 
years. On Sundays he went to meeting as ever 
before, for he had long been one of the chief 
props of the North Parish, and everything relat- 
ing to it was still dear to his heart. 

Meantime as the months rolled on, reports came 
back from the plains of the success of Butman 
and Sawyer. Nat was not surprised, therefore, 
when, at the end of the first year, Alf Hapgood 
came home to spend Thanksgiving and to report 
that Nat's former partners were succeeding beyond 
their wildest expectations. 

Things had not gone so well with Nat. Of 
money he had gained none; on the contrary he 
had spent most of his hard-earned savings on the 
farm. Nor had he gained even thanks. Uncle 
Dan’l, if he felt gratitude, never showed it. 

As for his own conscience, Nat was not quite 
sure, on @ review of the circumstances, that 
Uncle Dan’l might not have got some one to run 
the farm on shares and done better without him. 
What wonder that hope faded from his heart, 
ambition gave way to a certain stolid apathy, the 
brightness and cheer disappeared from his face, 
and the neighbors presently discovered tbat Nat 
Farley was another man ? 

Another year went by before Nat awoke from 
his lethargy. One afternoon Cousin Cynthia came 
running out to him in the field with the announce- 
ment that “something had happened to Uncle 
Dan‘l.” Nat hurried in. 

Something had indeed happened to Uncle Dan'l. 
The poor old man was lying on his face in bed. 
His dear North Parish and earth and all its 
interests were as nothing forever more to Uncle 
Dan'l. 

On the afternoon of the day when Uncle Dan‘! 
was burned, Nat was looking round the farm with 
the belief that he had inherited it as ‘next of 
kin,”’ when Squire Proctor drove up to the door. 
The squire was the lawyer, too, who lived in the 
middle of the town. Nat ushered his visitor into 
the low-studded parlor. 

“Perhaps you didn't know, Mr. Farley, that 
your uncle left a will,’ said Squire Proctor. 

“No,” said Nat. ‘He never said anything to 


| me about it.”” 


“Well, I drew one up for him and here it is, 
and it must be offered for probate.” 

Squire Proctor drew the document from his 
pocket, put on his spectacles, cleared his throat, 
and read the will. 

Nat sat silent for several minutes after the 
reading ceased. He stared at the lawyer with a 
look of stupidity. Presently he said huskily ; 

‘Read that agin, square, won't you ?” 

Squire Proctor slowly re-read the will. 
could be no mistake this time. 

The furniture in the house was given to Cousin 


There 





The old Almanacs. 


Cynthia, in recognition of her long and faithful 
service. The live stock and farm utensils were to 
be sold to pay the funeral expenses of the testator, 
and to build him a suitable monument. The 
farm itself together with all buildings thereon 
standing was given in fee to the North Parish for 
@ parsonage ! 

“Yes, I understan’ now,”’ said Nat, quietly. 
“I guess it’s all right—that’s all, I s’pose ?”” 
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“That's all the will,’ said Squire Proctor, 
adjusting his spectacles, ‘but here’s a codicil : 

“«4]T give and bequeath to my nephew, Nathaniel 
Farley, the red leather trunk which stands in my 
bedchamber, together with all its contents.’ ”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Nat, submissively. ‘I know it, 
and I’m obliged to him, I'm sure.” 

“Perhaps its contents are of value,’’ 
the lawyer, sympathetically. 

“Wal, [ don’ know; it’s his clo'es. He'd worn 
"em a good deal, and he warn't so big as Iam by 
@ good deal, but it don’t make any difference. 
He meant well, I guess, an’ I’m obliged to him all 
the same. Square, you'll have a glass of cider 
an’ a bite of somethin’ to eat?” 

The lawyer civilly declined, and rose to go. 
Nat followed him out of the house, watched him 
unhitch his horse and get into his buggy when, 
with an air of seizing an opportunity he called out: 

“I say, square, you don’ know anybody that 
wants to hire a good stout farm-hand, do you ?” 

«“‘No, but haying season is coming on, and you 
won't find any trouble in getting a job, I guess.’” 

As the law allowed him a certain number of 
days to remain upon the place, Nat quietly busied 
himself in tidying things up and getting the 
property in shipshape condition to hand over to 
his successors. 

As for Cousin Cynthia, who was going away to 
live with a widowed sister, she duly began, with 
Many tears and lamentations, packing up the 
household effects. Nat, busied with his own 
affairs. took no heed of her movements. 

One day, however, she came to him as he was 


suggested 


mending the stone wall on the ten-acre pasture - 


near the house, and asked: ‘What d’you want 
done with that trunk of yours?” 

“Wal, I guess you may have it, if you'll take it.”” 

“Mercy sakes! how you talk. That's all you’ve 
got of his. You ought to hold on't for a keep- 
sake.” 

“P'r'aps you're right, but I don’t want what's 
in it. The clo’es aint any use to me. You 
might empty it out an’ put my things in it.”” 

“I wouldn't empty it for nothin’ in the world, 
"less you was there to see,’’ objected the scrupu- 
lous old woman. “If ye could only come in for 
ten minutes or so —"* 

“All right,” said Nat, 
hands on his overalls. 

As be went to the house a gleam of wild hope 
touched him. He suddenly remembered a story 
he had once read of a lot of money having been 
found tn a trunk left by will. Possibly Uncle 
Dan‘l had hidden money in the old red trunk. 
Nat watched the unpacking of it with some 
interest, though his hope had quickly died out. 
It was well that his expectations were small. 

“There, that’s every mite there,’’ said Cousin 
Cynthia, putting the last garment out on the 
floor, and throwing three great bundles of old 
Farmers’ Almanacs on top of the heap. ‘‘Good- 
ness me! how dusty things do get—what shall I 
do with these old almanacs ?”’ 

«Burn ‘em up!” said Nat, half contemptuously, 
and went out of the house quickly. 

In a few days Nat handed over the farm to 
Squire Proctor, his uncte’s executor. As the 
lawyer had predicted, he himself found no diffi- 
culty in getting a place with one of the neighbor- 
ing farmers for the coming haying season. 

A few days later, news came from the West 
which once would have stirred Nat deeply, but 
now did not rouse him from his apathy. The 
news was that Butman was coming home to 
marry Almiry Hapgood, and then go into part- 
nership “out West’ with her brother Alf. Thus 
Dave Sawyer would be left without a partner. 
He wanted one with five thousand dollars. Nat 
had not so many hundreds left, for the greater 
part of his hoard had gone to improve the parson- 
age farm. 

The day after Butman came he went to see Nat. 
Butman had the bright eye, the ringing voice, the 
jovial alr of a successful man. 

“Why, Nat,” he cried, ‘‘you're gettin’ to look 
lke an old man. Say—you must get out of this 
little town. Brace up and go out on the prairies, 
where you can square your elbows. Dave is 
lookin’ for just such a man as you.” 

“Oh—lI guess Blankton is good enough for me," 
said Nat, feebly trying to assume a jocular air. 

“Uncle Dan’l used you mighty mean, from what 
I've heard,” said Butinan. 

“Oh, he meant well, I guess,”’ said Nat. 

“Didn't leave you anything at all, 1 heard.”” 

“Trunk full of clothes and old almanacs,” said 
Nat. He was interrupted by Cousin Cynthia 
who approached, breathless and excited. 

“My goodness! Mercy me, Nathaniel Farley !"* 
she cried. ‘‘Who’d ever ’a’ thought—ugh—yeh— 
I'm go out of breath that I can’t tell you—I—I 
—yonu remember them Farmers’ Almanacs ?”” 

“Them in Uncle Dan'l’s trunk? Yes—what 
about ‘em ?”” 

“Who'd ever ’a’ thought—land sakes, I sha'n't 
get my breath agin for a week! You know you 
told me to burn ’em up ?”’ 

“Wal, what if I did.” 

“1—I didn’t think I should ever do it, but we 
was needin’ kindlin’ to-day, and there wasn't a 
shavin’ in the house nor any paper neither, an’ I— 
I happened to see them almanacs, and 1—I broke 
the string and went to tear one on ‘em up, when— 
who'd ever ’a’ thought! but he was allers a@curi- 
makin. o’ man, Uncle Dan'l was —’ 

Whak ere you trying to say?’ interrupted 
~iak, deaing dis patience. “Can't you out with it 
jieheet pein’ round Robin Hood's barn ?”” 


patiently, brushing his 











“Wal, now, you better just find out for your- 
self,” exclaimed Cousin Cynthia, drawing a 
package from under her shawl. ‘You better 
just look at these ‘ere almanacs before you go 
givin’ on ’em away again to be burnt up—there 
they are just as you give ‘em to me!” 

The old woman handed the parcel to Nat. She 
and Butman stood watching his proceedings. 

Nat sat down in the grass and carefully went 
throygh the old volumes. Between the leaves 
were bank-notes to the value of several thousand 
dollars. 

“I told ye he meant well,"’ said Nat. 


Epwin Lasseter ByNNER. 
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MY STORY. 
By Helen Keller. 


{Written wholly without help, of any sort by a deaf 
and pane girl, twelve years old, and printed without 
change. 


Mind, mind alone 
Ie light and hope and lite and power! 

I was born twelve years ago, one bright June 
morning, in Tuscumbia, a pleasant little town in 
the northern part of Alabama. The beginning of 
my life was very simple, and very much like the 
beginning of every other little life; for I could 





my eyes, and for several days my kind physician | ask her why she had come. 


thought I would die. 

But early one morning the fever left me as 
mysteriously and unexpectedly as it had come, 
and I fell into a quiet sleep. Then my parents 
knew I would live, and they were very happy. 
They did not know for some time after my 
recovery that the cruel fever had taken my sight 
and hearing; taken all the light and music and 
gladness out of iy little life. 

By and by the sad trath dawned upon them, 
and the thought that their little daughter would 
never more see the beautiful light or hear the 
voices she loved filled their hearts with anguish. 

But I was too young to realize what had hap- 
pened. When I awoke and found that all was 
dark and still, I suppose I thought it was night, 
and I must have wondered why day was so long 
coming. Gradually, however, I got used to the 
silence and darkness that surrounded me, and 
forgot that it had ever been day. 

I forgot everything that had been, except my 
mother’s tender love. Soon even my childish 
voice was stilled, because I had ceased to hear 
any sound. 

But all was not lost! After all, sight and 
hearing are but two of the beautiful blessings 
which God had given me. The most precious, 
the most wonderful of His gifts was still mine. 
My mind remained clear and active, ‘‘though fled 
fore’er the light.”” 
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see and hear when I first came to live in this 
beautiful world. But I did not notice anything 
in my new home for several days. Content in 
my mother's tender arms I lay, and smiled as if 
my little heart were filled with sweetest memories 
of the world I just had left. 

I hke to think I lived with God in the beautiful 
Somewhere before I came here, and that is why I 
always knew God loved me, even when I had 
forgotten His name. 

But when I did begin to notice things, my blue 
eyes were filled with wondering joy. I gazed 
long at the lovely, deep blue sky, and stretched 
out my tiny hands for the golden sunbeams that 
came to play hide-and-seek with me. So my 
happy baby hours went. I grew and cried and 
laughed, as all infants do. 

In the meantime I had a name given to me; I 
was called Helen, because Helen means light, 
and my mother liked to think that my life would 
be full of the brightness of day. 

Of course my recollections of my early child- 
hood are very indistinct. I have confused mem- 
ories of long summer days filled with light, and 
the voices of birds singing in the clear sunshine. 
I seem to remember, as if it were yesterday, being 
lost in a great green place, where there were 
beautiful flowers and fragrant trees. I stood 
under one tall plant, and let its blossoms rest 
upon my curly head. I saw little flakes of light 
flitting among the flowers; I suppose they were 
birds, or perhaps butterflies. I heard a well- 
known voice calling me, but feeling roguish, I 
did not answer. I was glad, however, when my 
mother found me, and carried me away in her 
arms. 

I discovered the true way to walk the day I 
was a year old, and during the radiant summer 
days that followed I was never still a minute. 
My mother watched me coming, going, laughing, 
playing, prattling with proud, happy eyes. I 
was her only child, and she thought there never 
had teen another baby quite so beautiful as her. 
little Helen. 

Then when my father came in the evening, I 
would run to the gate to meet him, and he would 
take me up in his strong arms, and put back the 
tangled curls from my face and kiss me many 
times, saying, ‘‘What has my Little Woman been 
doing to-day ?”” 

But the brightest summer has winter behind it. 
In the cold, dreary month of February, when I 
was nineteen months old, I had a serious illness. 
I still have confused memories of that illness. 
My mother sat beside my little bed and tried to 
soothe my feverish moans, while in her troubled 
heart she prayed: ‘Father in Heaven, spare my 
baby’s life!” Butthe fever. grew and flamed in 
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As soon ag my strength returned, I began to 
take an interest in what the people around me 
were doing. I would cling to my mother's dress 
as she went about her household duties, and my 
little hands felt every object and observed every 
motion, and in this way I learned a great many 
things. 

When I was a little older I felt the need of 
some means of communication with those around 
me, and I began to make simple signs which my 
parents and friends readily understood; but it 
often happened that I was unable to express my 
thoughts intelligibly, and at such times I would 
give way to my angry feelings utterly. 

Of course my parents were very anxious about 
me when I behaved so ill, and they tried to think 
of some way of having me educated. Finally 
they decided that I must have a teacher. My 
father wrote to Mr. Anagnos, the director of the 
institution where Laura Bridgman had been 
taught, and asked him if he could send his little 
daughter a kind teacher. Dear Mr. Anagnos 
replied that he could. That was in the summer 
of 1886. I was then six years old. 

My little sistor Mildred came to us the following 
October. One day I discovered a beautiful dull— 
at least I thought it was a doll, but really it was 
a lovely little baby—in Nancy’s cradle. Nancy 
was a big, much petted and sadly abused rag-doll. 
I was delighted with the baby at first, but after a 
while she seemed much in my way. I thought 
my mother’s love and care all belonged to me, 
and I began to look upon my sweet sister as an 
intruder. 

It was March before my Teacher came to me. 
The earth was beginning to feol its great heart 
astir with new life. The fruit-trees were blooming, 
and in the garden the mocking-birds were building 
their nests anew. Oh, how well I remember the 
evening when she came! My mother had made 
me understand in a dim way that a lady was 
coming who would have something to do with 
me. 

I was standing on the porch when Teacher 
arrived. I had been waiting there ever since my 
mother kissed me and went to the station to meet 
the strange lady. I can imagine it all now. 
There I stood, clinging to the lattice of the porch, 
wistfully waiting for I knew not what. 

The last rays of the setting sun fell upon my 
hair and softly kissed my upturned face. Sud- 
denly I felt approaching footsteps; they came 
nearer; I stretched out my little hand eagerly; 
some one took it, and in another instant I was in 
my Teacher's arms. I felt her face and bands 
curiously, and let her kiss me, while feelings that 
I cannot describe entered my heart. 

We could not speak to each other; 1 could not 








Yet I am sure | felt, 
in a vague, bewildered way that something beau- 
tiful was going to happen to me. I knew the 
strange lady loved me, and that her love would 
make my life sweet and good and happy. 

The morning after Teacher came I went to her 
room, and found her very busy unpacking her 
trunk; but she did not send me away. She let me 
stay and help her. When everything was in its 
place, she kissed me kindly and gave me a beauti- 
ful doll. Oh, she was a lovely and delicate doll, 
with long curly hair and eyes that opened and 
shut and pouting lips. But exquisite as she was, 
my cunosity concerning her was soon satisfied, 
and she lay unnoticed in my lap. 

Then Teacher took my hand and slowly made 
the letters d-o-l-l with her fingers, at the same 
time making me touch the doll. 

Of course I did not know the motions meant 
letters. 1 did not know what letters were; but I 
was interested in the finger-play, and tried to 
imitate the motions, and I think I succeeded in 
spelling ‘‘doll”’ in a very little while. Then I ran 
down-stairs to show my new doll to my mother, 
and I am sure she was surprised and pleased 
when I held up my little hand and made the 
letters for doll. 

That afternoon, besides ‘doll,’ I learned to 
spell “pin” and ‘“hat;’’ but I did not understand 
that everything had a name. I had not the least 
idea that my finger-play was the magical key 
which was to unlock my mind's prison door and 
open wide the windows of my soul. 

Teacher had been with me nearly two weeks, 
and I had learned eighteen or twenty words, 
before that thought flashed into my mind, as the 
sun breaks upon the sleeping world; and in that 
moment of illumination the secret of language 
was revealed to me, and I caught a glimpse of 
the beautiful country I was about to explore. 

Teacher had been trying all the morning to 
make me understand that the mug and the milk 
in the mug had different names; but I was very 
dull, and kept spelling “milk” for mug, and 
“mug” for milk until teacher must have lost all 
hope of making me see my mistake. At last she 
got up, gave me the mug, and led me out of the 
door to the pump-house. Some one was pumping 
water, and as the cool, fresh stream burst forth, 
teacher made me put my mug under the spout 
and spelled w-a-t-e-r. Water! 

That word startled my soul, and it awoke, full 
of the spirit of the morning, full of joyous, exult- 
ant song. Until that day my mind had been like 
a darkened chamber, waiting for words to enter 
and light the lamp, which is thought. 

I left the pamp-honse eager to learn everything. 
‘We met the nurse carrying my little cousin, and. 
teacher spelled ‘“‘baby.”” And for the first time I 
was impressed with the smallness and helplessness. 
of a little baby, and mingled with that thought 
there was another one of myself, and I was glad I 
was myself, and not a baby. 

I learned a great many words that day. I do 
not remember what they all were; but I do know 
that ‘‘mother,”’ “father,” ‘sister’? and ‘‘teacher’” 
were among them. It would have been difficult 
to find a happier little child than I was that night 
as I lay in my crib and thought over the joy the 
day had brought me, and for the first time longed 
for a new day to come. 

The next morning I awoke with joy in my 
heart. Everything I touched seemed to quiver 
with life. It was because I saw everything with 
the new, strange, beautiful sight which had been 
given me. I was never angry after that because 
I understood what my friends said to me, and I 
was very busy learning many wonderful things. 
I was never still during the first glad days of 
my freedom. I was continually spelling, and 
acting out the words as I spelled them. I would 
run, skip, jump and swing, no matter where I 
happened to be. Everything was budding and 
blossoming. The honeysuckle hung in long 
garlands, deliciously fragrant, and the roses had 
never been so beautiful before. Teacher and I 
lived out-of-doors from morning until night, and 
I rejoiced greatly in the forgotten light and sun- 
shine found again. 

I did not have regular lessons then as I do now. 
I just learned about everything, about trees and 
flowers, how they absorb the dew and sunshine; 
about animals, ‘their names and all their secrets ; 

How the beavers built thetr lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid.’ 

Once I went to a circus, and Teacher described 
to me the wild animals and the countries where 
they live. I fed the elephants and monkeys; I 
patted a sleeping lion and sat on a camel's back. 
I was very much interested in the wild animals, 
and I approached them without fear, for they 
seemed to me a part of the great, beautiful coun- 
try I was exploring. . 

The next step in my education, which I remem- 
ber distinctly, was learning to read. As soon as 
I could spell a few words, Teacher gave me slips 
of cardboard on which were printed words in 
raised letters. I very quickly learned that the 
printed words stood for things. I had a frame in 
which I could arrange the words so that they 
would make little sentences; but before I ever 
arranged sentences in the frame I used to make 
them with objects. 

I would find the slips of paper which repre- 
sented ‘doll is on bed,"’ and place them on the 
objects, thus making asentence. Nothing delighted 
me 80 much as this game. I would play it for 
hours together. Often when everything in the 
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room was arranged 30 as to make sentences I 
would find Teacher and show her what | had 
done. Then I would get the Primer and hunt for 
the words I knew, and when I found one 1 would 
scream with joy. 

I read my first story on May day, and ever 
since books and I have been loving friends and 
inseparable companions. They have made a 
bright world of thought and beauty all around 
me. They have been my faithful teachers in all 
that is good and beautiful. Their pages have 
carried me back to ancient times, and shown me 
Egypt, Greece, Roms! They have introduced 
me to kings, heroes and gods, and they have 
revealed to me great thoughts, great deeds. Is it 
strange that I love them ? 

I would like to tell how I was taught to write 
and to do sums in arithmetic, but it would make 
my story too long. 

1 will now try to describe the first Christmas I 
knew anything about. Oh, what a merry, merry 
Christmas it was!! No child in all the land could 
have been happier than I was. I had never 
known what Christmas meant before Teacher 
eame, and every one in the family tried to make 
my first Christmas a memorable one. 

They all prepared surprises for me, and the 
mystery with which they surrounded their gifts 
was my greatest amusement during the last days 
of December. My mother and Teacher seemed 
always to be at work upon secrets, which they 
pretended to hide as soon as I appeared. 1 got 
more and more excited as the day when the 
mysteries were to be revealed approached 

It came at last, the glad, beautiful Christmas 
Day! I awoke earlier than usual, and flew to 
the table where I had been told Santa Clans 
would leave his presents, and sure enough, there 
they were! Such gifts! such gifts! How shall] 
describe them! There was a réal canary in a 
cage, a lovely doll in a cradle, a trunk full of 
treasures, a beautiful set of dishes and many 
other choice things. 

The day was full of joy from beginning to end, 
and I shall always think of it as the merriest, 
happiest Christmas of my childhood. 

Tbe next important event in my life was my 
visit to Boston. 1 shall never forget the incidents 
connected with that happy event, the preparations 
beforehand, the departure with Teacher and 
mother, the journey, and finally, the arrival in the 
beautiful City of Kind Hearts one morning late In 
May. 

During the long winter evenings, as we sat by 
the glowing fire, Teacher had told me of her far- 
away northern home, and of the dear, unknown 
friends there, who loved her little pupil, until a 
great longing to visit Boston grew strong in my 
heart. And one day, like an answer to my wish, 
ceame @ kind letter from Mr. Anagnos, inviting 
mother, Teacher and me to spend the summer with 
him. 

The invitation was accepted, and the middle of 
May was the time fixed upon for our departure. 
I thought the days of impatient waiting endless; 
but at last they were over, and I found myself 
sitting by Teacher in the train, asking many eager 
questions as it sped onward. 

We spent a few days in Washington, visiting 
the places of interest, and I learned many things 
about the government of our country. I saw the 
President, and the beautiful gardens surrounding 
the White House. It was there also that 1 met 
my dear friend Doctor Bell, He came to see me, 
and afterwards sent me a toy elephant which 
amused me greatly. 

But although I enjoyed my stay in Washing- 
ton, yet I was glad when we resumed our journey, 
and gladder still when the train stopped. and 
Teacher said: ‘‘This is Boston!!!" 

1 wish it were possible for me to give a full 
description of that memorable visit; for it was 
rich in incidents, and new, exciting experiences. 
But it would take much time, and I fear my story 
is already too long, so I will only mention dis- 
connectedly the things that most impressed me. 

1 joined the little blind children in their work 
and play, and talked continually. I was delighted 
to find that nearly all my new friends could spell 
with their fingers. Oh, what happiness! to talk 
freoly with other children! to feel at home in the 
great world! Until then, I had been a little 
foreigner, speaking through an interpreter; but 
in Boston, in the city where Doctor Howe had 
lived, and where Laura Bridgman was taught, I ! 
was no longer a stranger. I was at home! and 
the dream of my childhood was accomplished. 

Soon after our arrival in Boston, we visited 
Plymouth, and in that quaint, old Puritan town I 
listened with eager interest to the story of the 
coming of the Pilgrim Fathers. That was my 
first lesson in history. And a few days later, when 
I had climbed the Bunker Hill Monument, Teacher 
told me how brave, unselfish men won our dear 
country’s freedom, my heart was thrilled, and I 
was proud of being born an American. 

We spent one very happy morning with the 
deaf children at the Horace Mann School. I had 
never thought I should learn to talk like other 
people until Teacher told me that morning the 
little deaf children were being taught to speak. 
Then I was cager to learn myself, and two years 
afterward, in that very school, I did learn to 
speak, and another wall which scemed to stand 
between my soul and the outside world was 
broken down. 

Dear Miss Fuller taught me in a short time to 
make all the sounds which constitute that won- 








derfal, curious thing we call speech. My mother 


had thought her little child’s voice lost forever; 
but lo! Love had found it, and brought it home. 

I wish now to speak of my visit to the seaside; 
for it was during my sojourn at the north that 1 
received my first impressions of the great ocean. 
It was about the middle of July, after my mother 
had returned to our home in the sunny south, 
that Teacher and I went to Brewster, a pleasant 
little town on Cape Cod, where we spent a very 
happy summer. 

The morning after our arrival, 1 awoke bright 
and early. A beautiful summer day had dawned, 
the day on which I was to make the acquaintance 
of a sombre and mysterious friend. I got up, 
and dressed quickly and ran down-stairs. 1 met 
‘Teacher in the hall, and begged to be taken to the 
sea atonce. ‘Not yet," she responded, laughing. 
“We must have breakfast first.”” 

As soon as breakfast was over, we hurried off 
to the shore. Our pathway led through low, 
sandy hills, and as we hastened on, I often caught 
my feet in the long, coarse grass, and tumbled, 
laughing, in the warm, shining sand. The beau- 
tifal, warm air was pecularly fragrant, and I 
noticed it got cooler and fresher as we went on. 


the dear friends who had done so much for my 
happiness. 

It was long before we again visited the beantiful 
City of Kind Hearts. I continued my studies at 
home, and grew gladder every day and night 
because of the new, wonderful knowledge that 
was coming to me. Of course I do not mean 
that I was never sad. I suppose every one has 
sorrows. Our dear poet has said: ‘Into each 
life some rain must fall,”’ and I am sure the rain 
is as needful for us as it is for the flowers. 

IT wept bitterly when I heard of the death of my 
beautiful dog; for I loved her tenderly. Oh! 
Lioness was so brave and gentle. She would lay 
her head in my lap when I caressed her, and I 
knew there was a gentle, loving expression in her 
brown eyes. And how it grieved me to think I 
; should never see her again! But even that sorrow 
had a bright side. 

When the dog-lovers in England and America 
| heard that my dog had been killed, thoy were very 
sorry and kindly offered to raise money to buy 
! me another Mastiff. Then I knew that my beau- 
| tiful dog’s death would be the means of bringing 
light and joy to a desolate life. I wrote to the 








some new Joy. 


come fresh token of 


the fullnese of ay glad heart, 1 ory 


Lovei* 


love from distant friends, until in 


“Love ie everything! And God 1s 


Hil Ke hin 
ae cum empl aeiec te teid. 


away. So love is the most beautiful thing j, 41 
the world. ‘Love,—no other word we uttey, Can 
80 sweet and precious be.’” 

I will here end this little story of my Childhood. 
I am spending the winter at my home in the lovely 
south, the land of sunshine and flowers, SUrrounded 
by all that makes life sweet and natural; loving 
parents, @ precious baby brother, a tender little 
sister and the dearest teacher in the world. My 
life is full of happiness. Every day brings me 
some new joy, some fresh token of love from 
| distant friends, until in the fullness of my glad 
| heart, I ery: ‘Love is everything! And God is 
Love!" 

Sa gg ee 


For the Companion. 


SOCIAL LIFE AT WEST POINT. 


The life of a cadet at the United States Military 
Academy is a curious mixture of work and play 
—mostly work; but the amusements are therefore 
all the more enjoyed. 

The school year ends during the second week in 
June, generally about the twelfth. On that day 
the first classmen graduate—they who have 
spent four years at the academy. That is en- 
trance day for the new fourth class, or ‘‘Plebes,”’ 
as they are called by the cadets, who do not use 
the college terms of Freshmen, Sophomores, 
Juniors and Seniors. 

Immediately after graduation the corps of 
cadets goes into camp for the summer, and all 
studies are stopped. During camp the treatment 
of the Plebes is not unlike that of Freshmen after 
entering other colleges. But the hazing practised 
at West Point is entirely free from anything 
brutal or revolting. 

Hazing is, indeed, forbidden, but it is not pos- 
sible to stop it entirely, though the offenders are 
severely punished when caught. The practice at 
West Point 1g not so objectionable as is generally 
supposed, since it is done merely as a piece of 
boyish amusement. 

If a cadet should attempt any hazing that would 
injure the Plebe, such as compelling him to ‘eat 
soap” or “drink ink,"' etc., he would at once be 
stopped by his own classmates. 

As soon as the new class arrives, the upper 
classmen find out its musicians. Any Plebe who 
has a good voice or can play on a musical instru- 
ment is in high favor. 

A glee club is at once formed, and it is gener- 
ally understood that its members shall be exempt 
from hazing, since, by contributing to the amuse- 
ment of others during camp, they are considered 
as sufficiently ‘shazed.” 

The “fagging”’ system, 80 common in English 
schools, is prevalent during the summer encamp- 
ment. Most of the upper classmen select their 
“special duty men,”’ and request them to act as 
such. It must be admitted that such a ‘“‘request”’ 
is much hke a command. 

Every cadet, since no servants are allowed, is 
required to keep his tent and the company street 
in front of it in perfect order. The water for his 
ablutions has to be carried from a hydrant. This 
ig the work expected of a “special duty man.” Asa 
rule, the Plebes do not object, but philosophically 
remark that they would rather do double duty 
during this camp in order to be served by a 
“special duty man" themselves during future 
camps. 

A “special duty man” gains something by his 
labors. In the upper classman he has a protector 
who will not allow any one else to use his man or 
impose upon him. When the upper classman 
graduates he gives his ‘‘special duty man” his 
outfit of white uniform, a most acceptable gift. 

Cadets, during the summer months, wear white 





Suddenly we stopped, and I knew, without | kind gentlemen, and asked them to send me the | duck trousers. They are easily soiled, and many 
being told, the Sea was at my feet. I knew, too, | money, which they proposed raising, to help ! changes are necessary. A cadet never waits for 
it was immense! awful! and for a moment some | educate Tommy [Stringer] instead of buying me | a pair of trousers to become soiled, but as soon 


of the sunshine seemed to have gone out of the 
day. But I do not think I was afraid; for later, 
when | had put on my bathing-suit, and the little 
waves ran up on the beach, and kissed my feet, I 
shouted for joy, and plunged fearlessly into the 
surf. But, unfortunately, I struck my foot on a 
rock, and fell forward into the cold water. 

Then a strange, fearful sense of danger terrified 
me. The salt water filled my eyes, and took 
away my breath, and a great wave threw me up 
on the beach as easily as if I had been a little 
pebble. For several days after that I was very 
timid, and could hardly be persuaded to go in the 
water at all; but by degrees my courage returned, 
and almost before the summer was over, I thought 
it the greatest fun to be tossed about by the sea- 
waves. 

Oh, the happy, happy hours I spent, hunting 
the wonderful shells! How pretty they were 
with their lovely, fresh hues, and exquisite shapes ! 
And how pleasant it was to sit on the sandy bank, 
and braid the sea-grass, while Teacher told me 
stories of the Sea, and described, in simple words 
that I could understand, the majestic ocean, and 
the ships that drifted in the distance like white- 
winged birds. 

People sometimes seem surprised that I love the 
ocean when I cannot see it. But I do not think it 
is strange. It is because God has planted the 
love of Ilis wonderful works deep in the hearts of 
His children, and whether we see them or not, 
we feel everywhere their beauty and mystery 
enfolding us. 

I returned to my sonthern home at the begin- 
ning of November, with a head full of joyous 


! memories, and a beart full of grateful love for 


| another dog. 
| Little Tommy’s story is a very sad one. I first 
| heard of him one vacation, while visiting some 
dear friends in Pennsylvania. 
| one of the hospitals in Pittsburgh. When he was 
j only four years old he had a dreadful illness 
; Which deprived him of his sight and hearing. 
| His mother died when he was a mere infant, and 
| his father was too poor to have him educated. So 
he remained in the hospital, blind and deaf, and 
| dumb, and small and friendless altogether. Could 
; there be a more pitiful condition ? 

When I returned to Boston the following autumn 
| Tommy was constantly in my thoughts. I told 
; my friends about him, and Mr. Anagnos prom- 
) ised he would find a place for my little human 
| plantlet in the beautiful Child's Garden, which 
\the kind people of Boston have given to little 
' sightless children, if I would raise money to pay 
' his teacher and other expenses. 
| That seemed to me an easy thing todo. I knew 
‘that the world was full of love and sympathy, and 
‘that an appeal in behalf of a helpless little child 
; would meet with a loving response. And so it 

did. The dog-lovers started a ‘Tommy-fund 
| immediately ; little children began to work for 
| him, and people in far-away states, and even in 
; England and Canada, sent their offerings of 
money and sympathy. 

j Ina very short time enough money was raised to 
; pay Tommy’s expenses for a year, and he was 
brought to Boston, and a sunny corner in the 
Child’s Garden was found for him, and in that 
\ bright, warm atmosphere of love the litle human 
flower soon learned to grow, and the darkness 
| which had enfolded his child-life 80 closely melted 


He was then in| 


‘as the crease down the front is broken he changes 
{them for a fresh pair. A cadet often wears eight 
or ten pairs during the day, and upper classien 
often own one hundred pairs. 

When a Plebe enters, he is allowed to draw 
from the commissary only eight pairs, so his 
legacy of white uniform from the graduate is 
| highly prized. 

Among the various forms of hazing are those 
of putting the Plebes through their drills; dressing 
up a broomstick, introducing it to a Plebe as a 
pretty girl, and directing him to make love to it, 
and other things equally ridiculous. 

Shortly after Mr. Blaine and General Logan 
were nominated for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, in opposition to Mr. Cleve- 
land and Mr. Hendricks, General Logan’s son 
entered as a Plebe. He was required to stand in 
front of his tent every hour and hurrah for 
“Cleveland and Hendricks!” 

One of the things that the upper classmen enjoy 
most is the first guard tour of the Plebes, whom 
they try to scare by dressing up as ghosts and 
coming on their posts. The hazing only lasts 
throngh camp, which ends on the twenty-eighth 
of August. 

As cainp draws to a close the cadets give a 
! “color line entertainment,” so-called because the 
performance is on an open-air stage erected on 
the line where the colors are daily placed and 
guarded. The glee club takes a prominent part 
‘in this entertainment. 

Camp is illuminated the next evening with 
thousands of lanterns, and thrown open to visi- 
tors. It is the only time when they are allowed 
in camp, except when special permission is given 
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a cadet to take a few friends through camp during 
the absence of the corps at meals or drill. 

“Plebe Camp" is not very pleasant. Besides 
the hazing, there are many drills and few amuge- 
inents. Plebes are not expected to attend the 
“shops,”’ or dances, and this customary prohibi- 
tion is one that Plebes rarely break. It is 
undoubtedly a good one, for many cadets come 
from a class of life where they have not received 
the requisite social training. 

During their tirst year they are taught to dance, 
and they naturally rub off the rough edges of 
their former manners by contact with older 
cadets. Soon the upper classmen can distinguish 
the Plebes whom they wish to introduce to their 
frends. As all Plebes could not attend hops, it 
is wise to allow none to do so. One of the princi- 
ples at West Point is that a rich man’s son shall 
fare no better than @ poor man's. All are on the 
same level. 

Base-ball, lawn tennis and swimming are 
about all the amusements of ‘Plebe Camp," 
unless there be taken into account the beautiful 
walks around West Point and the use of the 
excellent library. 

With the beginning of studies, the liberty for 
recreation is much cut down. About the only 
time available for games is an hour after break- 
fast—almost invariably utilized for studies; 
twenty minutes after dinner, half an-hour after 
supper, and Saturday afternoons. The time is 
alike for all cadets. 

On Saturday evenings they are not required to 
study, but are allowed to visit in barracks, go to 
the gymnasium and reading-rooins, or visit at 
officers’ quarters if specially invited. 

The gymnasium is a new building, completed 
at the cost of halfa millon dollars. It is supplied 
with the best of apparatus, bowling alleys, and a 
swimming tank which is lined with porcelain-faced 
brick and heated by steam. 

To prevent the monopolizing of the alleys and 
tank by the upper classmen, certain times are 
specified when each class can use them. 

During the fall and spring there is great com. 
petition for places on the foot-balt and base-ball 
teams. This competition is open to all, and 
many Plebes succeed in getting places. 

On the first of November the drills are sus- 
pended until the fifteenth of March, and the time 
taken up for afternoon drill, from four to half- 
past five o'clock, is added to the recreation time. 
Then the gymnasium becomes the greatest source 
of amusement to the cadets. 

Between these hours some of the bandsmen 
play dance music in one of the large rooms of 
the gymnasium, which is usually well filled with 
cadets, who, since no ladies are allowed in there, 
are obliged to dance with one another. 

Thus the cadets have a chance to perfect them- 
selves in dancing, and consequently they have 
collectively a well-deserved reputation for being 
good dancers. 

Winter brings other sports, such as coasting 
and skating, excellent opportunities for which are 
afforded by the Hudson River and the ponds and 
hills around West Point. 

It is impossible that three hundred young men 
should be thrown together intimately without 
disputes and quarrels, which occasionally end 
with fights. Sometimes the fights are between 
members of the same class, but more often 
between members of different classes. In these 
combats the cadets" idea of honor is seen. 

The lower classman has the same *‘show"’ as an 
upper classman. If the disputants are not evenly 
matched the fight is made a class affair, one of 
the principals being voluntarily replaced by a 
classmate of the same size and weight as his 
opponent. An umpire 1s chosen from another 
class, and the fight ls as fair as it can possibly be 
made. Because of these preparations and pre 
cautions in the interest of fairness, the newspapers 
often refer incorrectly to them as ‘prize fights.”’ 

It is needless to say that fights are strictly 
forbidden and severely punished, and it is grati- 
fying to know that they are of rare occurrence. 

June brings a great change to the Plebes. Just 
before the first class graduates, a large ball, 
known as the “Graduating Ball,” is given. This 
is the first hop which the Plebes are, by cadet 
custom, permitted to attend. 

From this time forth they are on equal footing 
with the other cadets, and no more re 
are imposed, upon them. The: 
now, and a new class of ‘*Plebes 
ling € 





strictions 





rlings” 
“Year- 
‘amp’’ is quite different from ‘“Plebe Camp.” 








The third classmen are expected to attend the | 


hops, of which there are three a week. 

The only time that cadets are allowed to visit 
at the houses on the post is on Saturday after- 
noon, or, by special permission, on Saturday 
evening. 


This restriction of time allowed for calling has 








given rise to a custom peculiar to West Point. As 
few cadets would have a chance to see before a 
hop the young lady whom he had invited, and as 
the hops are too short, and time too precious to 
waste in making engagements for dances, all this 
is done beforehand. 

Instead of a young lady making out her own 


card of dances, her escort has cha of it. 
tells him who are her particular friends, and he 
has her card in camp and gives her dances away. 
After the card is full he gives the list of names to 
some Plebe who is expert at lettering, and who 
makes out a pretty card to be given her at the 
hop-room. 

So a young lady goes to a hop not knowing 





She 








THE YOUTH’S 


with whom she is to dance until she meets her 
escort. 

‘The Yearling in camp feels glad that he 
worked as special duty man in his Plebe camp 
when he could not enjoy ladies’ society. Now 
his “special duty man" allows bim much more 
time for such pleasures. 

Yearling camp passes happily. The Yearlings 
go everywhere, and are on equal terins with the 
first classmen. 

While Plebes they were always addressed by 
the upper classmen as ‘‘Mister So and So,’ and 
they also had to put a “Mister” before the upper 
classmen's names. As soon as they become 
Yearlings the ‘‘Muster’’ is dropped. | 

Cadets are addicted to nicknames. The oldest 
cadet in the class 18 generally called *-Grandpa,”’ | 
and the youngest ‘Babe.’ There 1s generally | 
some reason, and often a good deal of wit in the | 
cadet mcknames. A very small cadet named ; 
Lyon was always addressed as *“* Cub; "" one! 
named Horn was called ‘Tin Horn,” while one | 
named Hern was not considered as having aj 
proper name for a man—so he was dubbed ; 
“His-n.”" 

During the study months there are hops on | 
alternate Saturdays, and all but the Plebes | 
attend. On the other Saturday evenings the 
residents of the Post often have small supper 
parties for the cadets. Occasionally these parties 
are made up entirely of Plebes; as a rule only 
members of the same class are invited at the same 
time. a 

As June again draws near, the Yearlings, who 
are now completing their second year at the 
academy, begin to celebrate their prospective two 
and one-half months’ holiday. Every evening 
they congregate on the parapets of Battery Knox, 
on the bluff overlooking the Hudson River, and | 
sing songs relating to their coming furlough. 

June brings something pleasant to every class 
of cadets The Plehes look forward to their 
promotion to Yearlings, the Yearlings to their 
approaching furlough; the second classmen to | 
being first classmen, the naturai leaders in’ the | 
academy, and the first classmen to graduation 
and promotion as army officers. 

To celebrate the approach of June it has long | 
been the custom for the cadets to give an enter-' 
tainment on the Saturday evening following ! 
Washington's birthday. This, from the fact that | 
it 18 given about one hundred days before June is 
called the “Hundredth Night Entertainment.” | 

It usually consists of an introductory speech | 
delivered by some first classinan, and the reading ; 
of the Howtzer, a paper prepared annually for 
this occasion, to which almost all the cadets con- 
tribute. It consists principally of jokes of all 
kinds, prose and poetry, mostly touching members 
of the Corps, and is greatly enjoyed by all of the ! 
cadets. ! 

The entertainment usually ends with some 
popular comic opera altered to suit circumstances. | 

Furlough is the brightest time of a cadet's four 
years at West Point. For two years he has not 
been allowed to leave the reservation, a piece of 
ground about one mile square, and has been kept 
hard at work both mentally and physically. As} 
soon as graduation is over he is granted a leave | 
of absence until the 28th of August, and can go | 
where he pleases. 

The 28th of August finds him back at West | 
Point, sad at the prospect of two more hard years. 
The breaking up of camp is celebrated by a large 
ball on the 28th of August, which the first class- 
men and Yearlings enjoy very much, but out of 
which the “furloughmen’’ are too blue to get 
much pleasure. 

Second class year does not differ from third . 
class year as far as social pleasures are concerned. 
June makes the second classmen first classmen, 
and the leaders in all society events. First class 
camp is the most pleasant of all. The first class- 
men have more privileges and less hard work, 
besides being looked up to by all the Corps, and 
lionized by the young ladies. 

The “Hundredth Night Entertaininent’’ of the | 
first class is gladly welcomed. The four years of | 
hard work are drawing toa close. Soon the com- | 
missions will be won, and yet with many a regret | 
the class will leave West Point. | 

As June draws near the first clasymen, like the ; 
Yearlings, usually meet after supper, and as ‘‘call 
to quarters” brings them back from the banks ‘to | 
their 
the evenii 








ks rooms, one often hears, floating on 
air, the words of the song 
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¢ not much longer here to stay, 

‘or in a week or tw 

We'll bid farewell to cadet gray, 
And don the army blue. 





The proudest day of a cadet's life is that of 
A gathers to the 
diplomas given out, and many distinguished men 








his g uation. crowd see 
are always there, the most prominent of whom is 
generally asked to deliver the diplomas. Usually 
he is either the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of War, or the commanding General 
of the 

The first cadet to receive a diploma is the one 
who has graduated at the head of the As 


he comes forward it is indeed a proud moment for 


Army. 
class. 


him, and for his relatives and friends, who have 
come to see him honored. But proud, also, should 
be the cadet at the foot of the class, for is he not 
also “a graduate of United States Military 


Academ 


the 
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are 


That will be an honor to him anywhere. 


why? Because at no institution in the world 
higher principles of honor, inte; and. bravery 


instilled. 


grity 





And at no place can there be found a 
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COMPANION. 


finer set of high-minded, honorable, and honor- 
loving young men than can be seen at the United 
States Military Academy. 
J.C. W. Brooxs, 
Ist. Lieut., 4th Artillery. 


adding to the United States territory out of which 
many states of the Southwest and Northwest have 
since been carved. A memorable day in the his- 
tory of the country. 


May 5. 
- Corby Discovery of the Mississippi River by Ferdinand 
EXTORTIONERS. de Soto, 1541. “For sixteen months De Soto and 


bis band of six hundred chosen men, clad in com- 
plete armor, wandered over the territory now 
comprised in Alabama and Georgia, misled by 
their captive guides, worn out with hardships 
and disappointed in their hopes. On the fifth of 
May, 1541, they stood on the banks of the Missis- 
sippt, seen for the first time by Europeans.”" 


May 30. 


Woo to the robbers who gather 
In fields where they never have sown, 
Who have stolen the jewel from labor, 
And builded t) Mammon a throne. 


— Selectea. 





-o-— —— 
For the Companion. 


A LIST OF DAYS FOR PATRIOTIC 
REMEMBRANCE. 


it is an imspiring study to observe the birth- 
days of the principal Creators of Liberty, of the 
Founders of Repubhcs and great educational 
systems and institutions of charity; and the in- 
crease of interest in the examples of the noblest 
and best lives 1s one of the healthful signs of the 
times. ‘Peoples are known by the men that 
they crown,”’ said an old Greek philosopher. The 
principle is as true now as when it was written. 

We give here an incomplete list of birthdays 
and events which merit study in the course of 
human progress, and which might well receive at 
least a bref notice in the schools. These dates 
may be increased in number. 


Memoria! day. 
June 14. . 
Adoption by Congress of the “Stars and 
Strmpes”” as the American flag, 1777. 
“The symbol of the power and glory, aud the 
honor of fifty milhons of Americans.’’—George 
F. Hoar. 





June 15. 

The granting of the Great Charter (Magia 
Charta), on the banks of the River Thames, 
England, 1215. This was the first great step of 
the English people toward freedom. 

June 17. 

The Battle of Bunker Hill. On this day the 
American insurgents made their first effective 
stand against the uritish power. 


June 23. 


January 1. 

The Emancipation Proclamation of President 
Lincoln, 1863. The gift of corn, 1621. 

“Our fathers brought forth upon tl.13 continent} In the summer of 1621 Mr. Edward Winslow, 
a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated | Mr. Stephen Hopkins, and an Indian guide 
to the proposition that all men are created equal.” | named Squanto, crossed the Taunton River and 
—Lincoln the Kickemuit, and came to the village of Sowams 

Janvany 8. in Pokanoket, or to some place near that village. 

Battle of New Orleans, 1815. This battle was | They were the first white men who ever came to 
the culminating event of the War of 1812 against | the town, and their errand was to beg corn of 
Great Britain, and the crowning achicvement of | Massasoit for food and planting. ‘The chief 
General Andrew Jackson, who won the victory | received them like a father and gave them the 
for the Americans. cereal which has become the strong food of the 
nation. Indian corn should be put on every plate 
on Thanksgiving day, in memory of the scant 
ration that once kept our forefathers alive. 

Jury 4. 

Anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, 
1776. 

A nation was born ina day. An era dawned 
which was the most remarkable of any that had 
occurred in the world’s history. 


January Il. 

The birthday of Alexander Hamilton. Hamil 
ton was born in the island of Nevis, West Indies, 
in 1757. He was one of the strongest defenders 
of the American Colonies, both with voice and 
sword, during the Revolutionary War, and was 
a member of the Convention which met in Phila. 
delphia in 1787 to form a Constitution for the 
United States. Of this Constitution Hamilton bas 
always been the most able and inspiring exponent. 


Janvary 12. Destruction of the Bastille, the first great event 
The birthday of Pestalozzi, the originator of the | of the French Revolution, 1789. This date is 
method of object-teaching. Pestalozzi was born | celebrated as Independence day in the French 
at Zurich, Switzerland, in 1746. He held that Republic. 
education was for the purpose of forming charac- 
ter, as well as for the acquisition of knowledge. 
Freebel, the founder of the kindergarten system, 
was his friend, and Horace Mann, a promoter of 
the American school system, was a disciple. 


JuLy 14. 


Jury 24. 

Birthday of Simon Bolivar, Liberator of South 
America, 1783. 

“{ ask you nothing else than that you preserve 
intact the sacred deposit of liberty. 1 renounce 

Janvany 18, | the authority you have conferred upon me; elect 

Birth of Daniel Webster, the greatest of Ameri-| @ new magistrate and forget me * 
can orators, and one of the greatest of American 
statesmen. 

His speeches in the Senate are the monument 
of his greatness. These speeches will ring through 
American literature and American political life as 
long as the republic stands. 

Feprvary 5. SEPremver 17. 


The arrival of Roger Williams in America.| The Constitution of the United States adopted 
Roger Williams was the teacher of Liberty of| by the Convention at Philadelphia, 1787. 
Conscience, a principle which has found a place| The Constitution secures to the people of the 
in the constitutions of most civilized nations and | United States and their posterity the blessings of 
of all republics. He came to Boston in 1631. liberty, provides for the common defence, forms a - 

Feikcany 12 more perfect union, establishes justice, insures 


domestic tranquillity and promotes the general 
Birth of Abraham Lincoln, the martyr Presi- | welfare. 


dent, and liberator of the American slave. 


Fenrcary 22. Discovery of the Pacific Ocean by Vasco Nunez 
The birthday of Washington. «The entire | de Balboa, September 29 (19th September, O. S.), 
progress of the civilized world for more than a | 1513. 
century has been shaped by the influence of his} On the 19th of September (O. S.), 1513, Balboa 
life and precepts.” and his men neared the bold, rocky summit of a 
Fesrvary 27. mountain. The leader ascendcd it alone, and 
Birth of Henry W. Longfellow, the yoet of before him lay a mighty sea, calm and peaceful. 


Hope, Home and History. 


SEPTEMBER 6. 
Birth of Lafayette, 1757. 
The great principle of our Revolutionary fathers 
and of our pilgrim sires was the rule of his life— 
the love of liberty protected by law. 





SEPTEMBER 29. 


OctosEr 12. 


Mines! Discovery of America by Christopher Colum- 
5 .| bus, 1492. 
On this day, in 1861, Emperor Alexander 11. of | ®™ es 
7 The discovery of Columbus was made in the 
Russia issued a proclamation declaring that the : 
ripeness of time, and he said of it, “God made me 





serfs or territorial slaves of that country, who 
the messenger of the new heavens and of the new 


earth, and told me where to find them.” 


numbered about twenty-three millions, should be 





his reform 
sive the name of Alexander IIL. a place 
in the list of those 
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Lord Cornwallis, at York 
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singular benefits upon their subjects." 


The surrender 
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Discovery of Florida by Juan Ponce de Leon, The Compact of the Mayflower signed on the 
April 2 (23d March, O. S.), 1513. lid of Elder ll 
Ponce de discovered Florida while in | (O.S.), 1620. This compact was the beginning of 
search of the Fountain of Youth.” American Constitutional Liberty. 
its wealth of flower: 





Brewster's chest on November 
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Because 0! 
or because of the holy day 
when he first saw the land (Pascua de Flores), b 
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Destruction of tea in Boston Harbor, in 1773. 
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ave the name of Florida to the great island, as 


The first forcible assertion of the principle that 


“taxation without representation is tyranny."' 
17. 
of Whittier, the Poet of Freedom 


Freedom’s soil hath only a place 
For a free and fearless race. 
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England, the foundation of American Liberty, 
1620. 


‘They loft unstained what there they #0 
Tyeeodonn to worehip Gods ey fount 


DECEMBER 25. 
Birth of the Prince of Peace. 


ge 
For tho Companion 

CRYING CHILDREN. 

By Cyrus Edson, M. D. 


Few things are more irritating to our nerves 
than the persistent wailing of a baby. We pity 
the little creature, and would do everything 
possible to relieve its discomfort or pain. Yet for 


all the pity and sympathy of the adults who hear | 
|far more good than harm. The child needs 


the wails, they themselves are irritated, and the 
effect on their nerves is often disastrous. Nothing 
short of the patience which may ba born of a 
genuine love for children or for the individual 
child enables one to endure the strain long. 

_ The first impulse of a woman who hears a baby: 
cry is to look for the pin. Failing to find one 
sticking into the little body, she supposes the 
infant has cramps. Indeed, it is natural and 
reasonable to presume that the crying indicates 
pain. 

But many a baby will cease crying at once if its 
attention be called to something new. This is 
plain proof that the crying is not always caused 
by physical pain. But there is no effect without 
@ cause, and the crying of a little baby is often a 
symptom which, if we can read it aright, will tell 
‘us much about the baby’s health. 

Little children are nothing but little animals, 
and the cause of any act of theirs is a purely 
animal cause. In treating them we do not have 
to puzzle our brains over that ‘‘mind diseased”’ 
which is so often a factor of gravest importance 
in the ailments of adult humanity. 

Supposing, then, that no pin is torturing the 
baby and no colic is giving it pain; why does 
that baby cry? There is not the slightest doubt 
that it would not cry were it perfectly healthy. 

Unfortunately for children, they inherit from 
their parents much more than mere life, flesh, 
bone and muscle. The irritable, nervous organism, 
which is a result of this terribly stimulated 
modern life descends to our children. These are 
born nervous, and the inherited irritability of 
their nerves manifests itself at a time when, if 
they had their due of good health, they would be 
merely little bundles of animal processes going 
on silently and unconsciously. 

But they are as they are, not as they should be. 
They have an over-excited, nervous organism 
which shows itself in the only way in which the 
poor little things can show anything, by crying. 
These crying babies are not, as a rule, in pain. 
They are only miserable. 

Of course, when either parent is suffering from 
any form of nervous disease, it is not to be 
wondered at if the children show it. In fact, 
persons who have disease of the nerves are not fit 
to be parents. 

But it is an unfortunate condition of this 
striving, anxious, pushing American life of ours 
that those who have no disease that may be. 
diagnosed by the physician may yet transmit 
hereditary nervousness to their offspring. There 
is no help for it; it is a condition of American, 
life that must be met and treated as well as we 
may. 

But it is of great importance that the continued 
erying of children should not be attributed to 
ill-temper or “badness.” It is of great import- 
ance that parents or those who have charge of the 
babies should recognize crying for what it 
commonly is, namely, the symptom which points 
to irritability of the child’s nerves. It is of great 
importance to recognize the evil, because wo 
cannot otherwise take proper measures to end it. 

Recognizing the evil, then, our first step should 
be to find out the general condition of the infant’s 
health. It is of especial importance to ascertain 
whether the alimentary canal be healthy, and the 
natural processes of life going on properly. 
‘When the alimentary canal is clogged from any 


cause, or when the digestion of the baby is! 


imperfect, there is set 
up a disarrangement of 
the nerves of the stom- 
ach, which are among 
the most important of 
the body. When they 
are in an irritated con- 
dition they will sym- 
pathetically affect the 
whole nervous syst2m. 

It is of primary im- 
portance that the blood 
should be in good con- 
dition, We must be 
carefal to see that it 
does not become poor 
by the retention of par- 
ticles of effete matter. 
To this end we mnst 
sce that the liver does 
its work properly. 

If the stomach, liver 





While a very young child demands and must 
have heat, its need for good air is one of the 
greatest. Babies are very susceptible to every 
cause of physical evil, and bad air is one of the 
commonest of them. How people can expect a 
baby to oxygenate its blood properly, and prop- 
erly burn up the waste in rooms that I have been 
in, I cannot understand. 

T have found infants in atmospheres that made 
me feel faint. I have often, when the window 
was thrown ‘open, watched the child’s long 
breaths and seen color come back to the pallid 
cheeks. Give the babies fresh air! 

It is easy enough so to wrap a child up that it 
may be taken out-of-doors with perfect safety to 
its health, even in the coldest weather. Of course 
it would be folly to take the little one out in a 
driving rain-storm, but barring the rain, there 
are not many days when the open air will not do 





The Night School. 


change, too, and if it be only from one room to 
another will benefit thereby. 

Special care must be taken to see that nothing 
like sewer gas can get into the room where the 
baby sleeps or lives. I would not allow a 
standing wash-basin, connected with a sewer or 
cesspool, in any nursery or sleeping-room if I 
could prevent it. Very young children are 
affected by things to which their elders may bid 
defiance, and too much care cannot be shown in 
such matters. 

To preserve the health of children, especially if 
they be of the nervous kind, they must take all 
the exercise they can. As soon as @ child can 
walk it should be allowed to play out-of-doors as 
much as possible. 
dirt, providing the earth be dry, is of no conse- 
quence. Clothe it in such fashion that it cannot 
hurt the clothes, and then let it enjoy itself. 

Iam always sorry for children brought up in 
cities, where the delights of the mud-pie are 
unknown. Even in cities, though, we have our 
parks, and by a most wise arrangement the 
majority of these have playgrounds for children. 
It is worth an effort to get your little ones to 
them; and when they are there, do, as you love 
them, let them alone. 

The literal sacrifice of a child on an altar raised 
to the Goddess of Fashion and her sister who 
rules over fine clothes, would horrify us not less 
than the sacrifice to Moldch, but none the less is 
the health of many children so sacrificed every 
year. What comparison in value can there be 
between a child’s health and its clothes? Under- 
stand that this playing in the dirt, these mud- 
pies, this rolling round on the grass, mean health 
and strength which will last after the clothes have 
reached the rag-bag. 

The crying of a baby without apparent cause 
does not mean ‘‘badness”’ or “‘sin,’’ for the little 
animal is incapable of either. It is a symptom of 
inherited nervousness for which the remedy is 
simple. The general health must be maintained 
as well as possible, and everything which would 
detract from it must be carefully done away with. 

To feed a baby irregularly is dangerous to its 
health, and I hope it is not necessary to say the 





“Happy New Year." 


and alimentary canal are found in good order, we | child should never be allowed anything but the 


must, if the child still show nervousness, search 
further for the cause. One of the first things to 
which attention should be paid is the ventilation 
of the room in which the baby lives or sleeps. 


plainest of diet. 

If it is weak, meat juice is very good for it. 
This is got by cooking a piece of steak without 
fat until it is rather rare, then cutting it into 


The fact that it plays in the 


pieces and squeezing it in a lemon-squeezer. The 
child should have three table-spoonfuls a day. 

Fresh air and plenty of it; warm clothing and, 
as soon as possible, exercise; plenty of sleep and, 
in short, a rational sort of life and the best health 
attainable are the remedies for those mournful, 
wailing cries that try the grown people almost as 
much as the little ones. 


ooo 
For the Companion. 


MY BIG PUPILS. 


My mother was a widow, not well off in this 


| world’s goods, and when I made up my mind 


that I would have an education it followed that I 
| must do it by hard labor and with little help from 
her. 

My preparation for college was therefore very 
slow, but at the opening of my Sophomore year 
an aunt, who lived 
in the city in which 
my college was lo- 
cated, invited me to 
make her house my 
home. And when her 
husband secured for 
me a situation as 
teacher in one of the 
city night-schools I 
felt that the worst of 
my struggle was over, 
for the pay was lib- 
eral and my expenses 
very light. 

I was slight of form 
and very boyish-look- 
ing for my age; and 
when I first present- 
ed myself before, the 
school-board, a fear 
was expressed that I 
might not be able to 
hold my own against 
the rough lads and 
| young men over whom I was to exercise control. 

“You'll have pupils who could take you up 
without effort and drop you into the snow,” said 
one of the board. 

“J don’t believe they will, though,” I said. 

Another member of the board, with a grave 
shake of the head, 
earnestly advised 
me not to try to 
teach the roughs, at 
least until 1 was 
several years older. 

My uncle added, 
“And many pounds 
heavier, hey ?’” 

But I was reso-. 
lute and my uncle 
influential, and the 
place was given 
me. I looked a little 
anxiously over the 
motley group which 
greeted me on enter- 
ing my room in 
the Adams School. 
What a gathering 
of nationalities it 
was! Norwegians, 
Swedes, Germans, 
French, Bohemians, 
Irish, Italians, even 
a Russian I counted 
among my pupils 
whose names and 
ages I entered in my 
registry-book. 

I realized fully how easily I might not only be 
dropped into the snow but buried completely 
there, for some of the big, burly fellows were 
almost twice my weight. Their ages varied from 
fifteen to twenty-five or thirty years, the majority 
being older than I was. 

I think the greater number of them, because of 
their age and size, looked down upon me with a 
sort of amused curiosity, evidently wondering 
what might be expected of such a little fellow. 

It was only on the first few evenings that any 
restlessness was observed. I adopted at once the 
policy of weeding out relentlessly all who were 
not in the school for serious work. Those who 
did not remain quiet and were not wanted in the 
school, I had sufficient authority to expel. 

I think that my pupils very early perceived 
that I was in earnest in what I had undertaken; 
and it was touching to see in what sober earnest 
many of them came before me every night. There 
were hard-working teamsters, laboring men, 
Office-boys, newsboys, sewing women and ser- 
vant-girls. Some of them were English-speaking, 
and wished to learn something that might help 
them out of their poor lives. Some were unable 
to speak anything but a foreign tongue, and 
wished to learn English. 

Mature men and women knitted their brows 
over the simplest words, and held clamsily in 
their toil-hardened hands the pen used in their 
writing-lessons. They came with great regularity, 
often regretting that Saturday was a holiday. 

I grew to like many of them, and was greatly 
interested in the work. Their mistakes were 
often so comically amusing that I had hard work 
to maintain the gravity befitting my position. 

As the holidays approached, many of the pupils 
were so interested in the work that a petition, 











signed by nearly all of them, W988 S€n¢ 4, s¢ 
school board, asking that the sessions Of the night 
school might be continued except 00 Christmas 
and New Year’s days. I wasa little disappointed 
when I learned that the petition had been granted, 
for the work was really wearisome, &nd I had 
been hoping for a few evenings to spend in some 
other way. 

As I made my way out of the schoolroom on the 
last night of the old year, I was gently detained 
in the crowded hall. 

“‘Meester,’’ asked one of my biggest pupils, 
“‘vare does you leef ?” 

“Vat ees your street and nomebar?” said 
another. 

It instantly flashed upon me that they were 
contemplating a call upon me, and the idea was 
not pleasant, for I was tired, and such a visitation 
seemed irksome. But of course the question must 
be answered. 

“1630, Eighth Street,” I replied. 

“Sixdeen, Dirty-eight Street,” he said after me. 

I knew that he had made a mistake, but did 
not try to set him right. Perhaps it was not 
quite generons, but I felt a hope that they might 
miss me, and I be spared the threatened call. 

“Happy New Year, meester!” “Happy New 
Year!” ‘Happy New Year!” 

A chorus of good wishes showered upon me, 
and rough faces beamed with good feeling as 
cordial hands were held out to grasp mine. 

The next morning I went to Jack, the boy- 
servant who was to attend the door, and instructed 
him to say that I was engaged if any persons 
of the description I gave him should inquire for 
me. 

Then I forgot them—forgot all about eyes 
strained in the effort to apprehend gigantic 
difficulties, and hands cramped with the unusual 
toil of writing; forgot the sounds of bad English 
in foreign accents, and the sight of six-footers 
standing up to spell c-a-t; forgot that I was not 
as free from such duties as any of the young men 
and women who called upon my aunt, and with 
whom I chatted and passed compliments on that 
New Year's day. 

But shortly after dark a very modest ring was 
heard. I chanced to be at the further end of the 
hall when the familiar, uncultivated male voice 
fell on my ear, and I caught sight of several 
of my pupils entering. They had been admitted 





“A leedie Presend.” 


by a girl who attended the door while the servant 
to whom I had spoken was at supper. 

I must confess that my first feeling was one of 
annoyance; but I am glad to remember that witha 
second thought I went to meet them near the door, 
where they were modestly standing, declining 
Jane's invitation to enter the reception-room. 

“Happy New Year, meester!’’ they called. 

I returned the greeting, feeling all the while 
sorely doubtful, since I was not in my own home, 
what I had better do with my unbidden guests. 
And then came my blessed aunt with welcoming 
face and hospitable voice, perceiving with quick 
tact my predicament, and relieving me at once. 

She led them in, and they were given coffee and 
other refreshments. They seemed to have some- 
thing upon their minds, and looked inquiringly 
from one to another. 

At last, after they had listened to some music, 
one of their number went into the hall and 
brought back a parcel which he had left there. 

“Meester,” he began, his big red face growing 
scarlet, ‘‘we most not could finds you to-night. 
We goes to nodder nomebar. We breengs you, 
from feefdeen of us at de school, a leedle presend. 
Ve tank you because you vas sooch a goot 
teacher mid us, unt we all likes you to haf yust a 
Happy New Year. Dees ees for you.”’ 

As he finished, he placed the parcel in my 
hands, and while I blundered out my thanks my 
visitors took their leave, with good-byes and with 
kindly glances from their honest blue eyes. 

“Open it quick, Hal,”’ said one of my cousins. 
“I want to see the Swedish idea of a present toa 
beloved schoolinaster.”” 

The presentation had taken me greatly by 
surprise, which was not diminished by an exami- 
nation of the gift. It was not the coarse, tawdry 
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or ill-judged thing which one might have 
expected, perhaps, but a leathern desk, tasteful, 
complete and very well made indeed. 

It would be hard to give an idea of ny confusion 
and self-reproach in remembering the shabby 
little trick I had played upon them, or of how 
sincerely touched and affected I was at the 
thought of the self-denial which must have been 
involved in the poor fellows spending their money 
upon me. 

My aunt and uncle were delighted—my uncle 
the more so, I think, because of the abundant 
justification which the incident seemed to convey 
of his recommendation of me for the place of a 
teacher in the night school. 

My pupils have ever since been my fast friends. 

Sypney Dayre. 


——_—_+e-+-—___—_ 
For the Companion. 


A COLD SNAP. 
In Two ParTs.— Part I. 


Never, as it seemed to me then, had there been 
such & snow-storm and such bitterly cold weather. 
The thermometer on the 
porch marked twenty-six 
degrees below zero. The 
wind had blown tempestu- 
ously for a week. Snow 
clouds filled the air. Drifts 
twelve feet deep were piled 
up on all sides, and we two 
boys were alone at the farm 
in the midst of the hills, 
with many cattle and sheep 
in our care, and not a drop 
of water to give them! 

It was the winter Uncle 
Sydney Wood went to the t 
legislature. He had been 
expecting the honor of rep- 
resenting the town formany 
years, but party dissensions 
and defeats had prevented 
him either from receiving 
the nomination or being 
elected. 

There was no doubt that 
from the politician’s stand. 
point he was entitled to the 
place. For forty years he 
had been, In war and peace, 

&@ resolute, unswerving ad- 

herent of his party. More- 

over, he was the most pros- 

perous farmer in our town, 

and was known to be able 

and willing to contribute to 

his election in the usual way, for he wanted the 
office. 

At the preliminary caucus that fall obstacles had 
again come in the way of his nomtnation, the chief 
of which was that a young lawyer had laid his 
plang to secure it. Uncle Sydney was then elxty- 
five years old, and in the caucus which he attended. 
an adherent of the lawyer brought forward my 
uncle’s age as an objection to his candidacy. Ina 
moment the old farmer was on his feet. 

“You seem to think I’m too old,” he said. 
gentlemen, I aint growin’ any younger.” 

That was all the reply he made. It was his ulti- 
matum. A smile went around the hall when he sat 
down, and his nomination followed. 

Uncle Sydney was elected. Aunt Sarah went 
with him to Augusta that winter, and it ie at this 
point that my story begins. Their large farm was 
to be cared for in their absence, aad there were 
also thirty-one head of horned cattle, two horses, a 
colt, a flock of fifty-eight sheep, five store hogs, 
four geese and a hissing old gander, four Guinea 
fowls, nine turkeys, eighteen “Plymouth Rock” 
pullets, a portentous old rooster and a flock of 
eleven doves. 

The farm was situated on a broad ridge of good 
plow-land. Back at the north was a rugged moun- 
tain, wooded around with sugar maples. The near- 
est neighbor lived half a mile away. 

The buildings were a large story-and-a-half farm. 
house, with long ell, woodshed, wagon-house and, 
farther on, an eighty-foot barn, with cellar open 
on the south side, flanked by a smaller barn at the 
farther end. 

It was supposed that Uncle Sydney would have 
one of his married sons take charge of the farm for 
the winter, but the old farmer had a different pur- 
pose. It had been his custom to keep a hired boy 
summer and winter, and he was very sagacious in 
selecting trusty and industrious lads. He liked 
boys, although he had the reputation of making 
them fully earn their wages. 

That season he had hired a boy about fifteen 
years old, named Theodore Bisbee, a short, thick, 
strong young fellow, who came from one of the 
back towns. Uncle Sydney declared he was “‘as 
tough asa pitch knot.” Uncle Sydney was a good 
judge of boys, and he had found Theodore faithful 
and Intelligent. F 

“I can trust you better than anybody else,” he 
added. “You know how things go here, and how I 
want the stock fed. You shall have your eight 
dollars a month right through the winter. What 
do you say?” 

The boy resolutely declined to remain there 
alone through the winter, and Uncle Sydney, after 
a visit to my parents, arranged to have me go and 
stay with Theodore, and help him with the chores. 

As an inducement I was to have my board and a 
dollar a week, and if we could find the time, we 
were both to attend the district school from ten 
o’clock to twelve in the forenoon, and from two 
until four in the afternoon; but on no account were 

“ weto be away from the farm buildings for more 
than two or three hours at a time. 

I went to the farm two days before Uncle Sydney 
and Aunt Sarah left for Augusta. Those two days 
Uncle Sydney occupied chiefly in giving us our 
Inatructions—telling us exactly how we were to 
feed the cows, the oxen, the young cattle, the 
horses, the sheep, the hogs and the poultry. 


“Wal, 











The farm was well arranged. Everything was 
at hand. Water came into two long troughs through 
a pipe from the brook in the wood-lot, one hundred 
rods distant, being driven up by an hydraulic ram. 
The long pipe through which the water was forced 
to the barns was buried three feet in the earth all 
the way to prevent freezing. At the brook in the 
woods, where were the air-chamber, valves and 
large, short pipe of the ram, Uncle Sydney had 
built a low house to cover them, which in winter 
was banked to the eaves with leaves and earth. 

The ram had worked perfectly for three or four 
years. Uncle Sydney had told us that we need not 
go near it, as he had secured it for the winter, and 
left the mechanism tn good order. A branch pipe 
brought water into the kitchen of the farm-house. 

Another especial charge to us was care for the 
fire. Uncle Sydney commanded us never to leave 
the stove open when we went out. He put zinc 
down alt about the stove, and moved the wood-box. 
to another corner of the room. 

An abundant supply of provisions was left us. 
There was pork and a quarter of beef, frozen in 
snow, with potatoes in the cellar and plenty of 
apples. Aunt Sarah placed two great new-milch 
cheeses in the pantry for our use, a firkin of butter, 
and another of boiled cider apple-sauce. She had 
arranged with one of her neighbors to bake two 
loaves of wheat-bread and a loaf of brown-bread 


Then came a catastrophe. When he went to 
water the oxen on the third morning, Theodore 
discovered that no water was running into the 
troughs. He rushed into the barn. 

Alf!” he shouted, “the water’s stopped!” 
No!” I exclaimed. 
It has! I’m afraid it’s frozen in the pipe.” 

I went with him to the barn cellar. The trough 
was nearly empty. Not a drop cane through the 
pipe. The other trough was in the same condition. 

We ran in to look at the kitchen tank. The water 
had stopped coming in there, too, and what was a 
little odd, the water in the tank there was muddy. 

“We could melt snow for what we want to use in 
the house,” I said. 

“Oh, I know that,” cried Theodore. “But the 
stock! How shall we water them? Why, they 
take a hundred and fifty bucketfuls a day! We 
couldn’t melt thirty buckets over this stove, and 
the stock won’t eat enough snow to keep them 
going.” 

“Ien’t there a well?” said I. 

“They have never taken water from any well 
since I’ve been here,” he replied. “I don’t know 





what we can do, unless we drive the cattle to the 
brook. 
drifts.” 

Some thirty rods to the southwest of the barns 
was a swale, containing a water-hole. We thought 


But we couldn't get them through the 
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for us every week, but the potatoes and meat we 


were to bake, boil and fry for ourselves. 

On Monday morning, December 30th, my uncle 
and aunt departed, and well do I remember how 
serious were the last words of admonition to us, 
as one of the neighbors drove them away to the 
station in his sleigh. 

We watched them till they disappeared, and then 
turned to our winter’s task with an immense sense 
of the responsibility of our position, and nota little 
pride in it. 

“I shall write to ye, boys,” Uncle Sydney had 
said, ‘and I want ye to write me once a week reg- 
ular, and tell me jest how things is goin’, how the 
stock looks, and how the hay is holdin’ out. Don’t 
forget to card the oxen two or three times a week, 
and keep the horses well bedded down. The orts 
from the cribs will_do for that. Ye needn't feed 
till daylight, and ye needn’t take a lantern to the 
barns at all unless ye hear a rumpus out there in 
the night, as if some of the cattle had got loose and 
was hookin’ the others.” 

@n that first day, as we looked at the cattle, sheep 
and poultry, and laid our plans and divided off the 
work between us, we felt like kings; yet as night 
came on, we were lonesome in the dark house, no 
part of which we entered except the kitchen in the 
ell and the little bedroom over it. 

Three weeks passed slowly; we did the chores 
and went to school. One night some animal came 
into the barn cellar and killed one of the sheep. 
We found the carcass partly eaten next morning. 
There were tracks, showing where the beast had 
approached the barn from the direction of the 
mountain—tracks which did not look quite like 
those of a dog; but as the snow was not soft, we 
could not be certain. f 

After this we shut the sheep up in the south barn 
every night, and set a trap.in the barn-yard. With 
many misgivings we sent the particulars in a letter 
to Uncle Sydney, and received a reply from him, 
saying that we were not to blame, and that we had 
done the right thing. 

Thus far only a few inches of snow had fallen, 
but presently there came a prodigious snow-storm. 
Nearly or quite three feet of light snow fell, and 
immediately there followed a very severe cold 
snap, with high winds. 

Never have I seen snow fly as it did then. The 
air was full of it, and the temperature fell till one 
could scarcely stir out-of doors. Before daylight 
of the second morning there was a drift in front of 
the house ell and woodshed as high as the eaves. 
It was quite dark in the kitchen till we broke down 
the snow in front of the windows; and before the 
barns in the barn-yard was a drift even higher. 

Theodore and I spent the whole morning shovel- 
ling paths and cutting tunnels through the snow, 
which blew in and filled them again In the course 
ofa few hours. The cattle shivered In the barns. 
The shoats squealed from the cold in their sty. 
Only the wool-clad sheep appeared to be contented 
at their cribs. 

The cold and the high wind continued through. 
out the next day and the day following. We made 
no attempt to go to school—there were drifts ten 
feet deep along the roads. We divided our time 
between the warm kitchen and the barns, caring 
for the stock. We had enough to eat, and we fed 
the cattle plentifully. Although weather-bound, 
we were getting on all right. 





for the Cattle. 


of that, and taking shovel, bar and axe, wallowed 
to it through the drifts. We had to shovel away 
six feet of snow, and then break the ice with the 
axe and bar. Despite our hard work and much 
rubbing of our fingers and ears, we were very near 
being frost-bitten. 

Finally we cut down to water, and then, beating 
our way back to the barns, turned out thirteen of 
the young cattle at once, and attempted to drive 
them to the water. They floundered about in the 
snow, shaking their heads as the guste swept over 
them. We could not force them forward. They 
turned back wildly, and after a struggle and much 
shouting on our part, we were forced to give up 
driving them to water. Nothing remained but to 
bring water to them from the swale. 

We took each two tin pails, tied up our ears and 
set at work. 

It is no easy task to wallow thirty rods through 
deep snow, with a bucket of water in each hand. 
The gusts struck us hard and blew the water out 
of the pails, freezing it along the surface of our 
overalls. The snow filled our tracks between trips. 
We stuck to it for three hours, and made twenty 
trips from the water-hole to the barns. 

I was never more nearly exhausted; we were 
chilled, despite the exercise, and our faces were 
touched with frost. 

On one of the trips I was ahead, and did not look 
back till I reached the barn with my buckets. 
Theodore was not in sight, and after peering 
through the snow-clouds for a moment, I hastily 
emptied my buckets into the trough and went back, 
looking sharply in the snow. I feared that he had 
fallen down and been overcome. 

On emerging from the swale we had a knoll to 
climb where, for twenty yards or more, the wind 
had blown the snow away, leaving naught save a 
former snow crust, frozen hard as ice and very 
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“For goodness’ sake, Alf!” he gasped, ‘get an 
axe and cut me out, quick!” 

A gust had struck him as he was crossing that 
slippery place. He had fallen; the water had 
spilled under him, and so fearfully cold was the 
wind and the surface of the ice that he was no 
sooner down, than the water on his trousers and 
jacket froze them down to the ice. : 

He actually could not get up, unless he slipped 
out of his clothes, and that he did not dare to.do, 
lest he should perish. I ran for the axe and liter- 
ally cut him out of the ice. 

We worked till afternoon, and with all our exer- 
tions there was not half enough water to satisfy 
the thirsty animals. Never before had I realized 
what a quantity of water cattle drink, particularly 
if they fear there is not enough. 

The scrimping and the extreme cold, perhaps, 
rendered them fractious. They chased each other 
about the yard and the cellar, and fought savagely, 
the stronger goring the smaller and the younger 
ones. 

Some of them we did not turn loose at all, but 
gave them a pailful each, standing tied to their 
stanchions. I really believe they would have 
drank four buckets apiece if they could have had 
their way. 

“We never can fetch enough to water them!’” 
Theodore said, hopelessly. ‘Plague take a hy- 

draulic ram, I say! I never 
would have to depend on 

one, if I had a farm.” 
“Shall we write to Uncle 

Sydney?” said I. 

“T hate to do that,” replied 
Theodore. “He has only 
| just got to Augusta. I didn’t 
| mean that anything should 

go wrong all winter.” 

We entered into an anx- 
ious discussion of every 
way of getting water which 
we could think of, from 
melting snow in an arch- 
kettle to digging a well 
through frozen ground; for 
we knew that before night 
next day we must obtain a 
hundred and fifty bucket- 
fuls of water from some 
source, or the cattle would 
suffer. 

Still the wind blew and 
the snow flew, and the cold 

| was even more intense than 

| onthe previous night. With 

the top of the kitchen stove 

red-hot, we were obliged to 

draw our chairs up to it. 

The evening drew on, and 

although it was not yet eight 

o’clock, we were so much 

fatigued, that we were on 

the point of going to bed, when we heard a kind of 

shuMing nolse on the piazza of the ell; and a 

moment after, a strange, high-pitched, cracked 
voice called out: 

“Open the door in the name of the Lord!” 

C. A. STEPHENS. 


———+-+_____ 


For the Companion. 


ANNIVERSARY LODGE. 


Surrounded by ice and snow, in the darkness of 
& aix-months’ polar midnight, in latitude seventy. 
seven degrees north, stands “Anniversary Lodge,” 
the headquarters of Lieutenant Peary’s Arctic 
expedition. It is situated at the head of Bowdoin 
Bay, Falcon Harbor, Greenland. The name has 
reference to the Columbian year—the anniversary 
of the sighting by a great explorer of our American 
land. 

Itis acuriously constructed dwelling, this Anni- 
versary Lodge—a house within a house. It is a 





Fig. 1. 


wooden structure completely enclosed by another 
of stone, fron and glass. It was designed by Mr. 
Samuel J. Entriken, one of last year’s Peary 
reecue party, whose work is entirely successful in 
adapting structure to environment. The previous 
Arctic voyage gave Mr. 
Entriken the experience 
which was necessary in 
the proper construction of 
such a house. 

The architect’s problem 
was to devise for thirteen 
people and a flock of car- 
rier-pigeons a one-roofed 
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slippery. This was the worst part. wor: 
than the drifts. It was here that TI came upon 
! Theodore, lying Mat on the ice. 
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residence which should be 
constantly well ventilated, 
and at the same time warm 
against an outside temper- 
ature of sixty degrees 
below zero; which should 
be well lighted at all times 
during the long Arctic 
night, and fashioned to 
store with safety provi- 
sions of great quantity 
and variety. 

The solution of this 
problem The Companion's 
readers have in the illu 
trations of this article, 
which are mathematically 
reduced from drawings 
xiven me by Mr. Entriken 
only a few hours before 
ry's whaling steamer, 
from the historie Constitution Wharf, 

Before this ship left Greenland on its 
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return voyage the house was erected-and its 
inmates were comfortably established. 

The end view plan (Fig. 1) shows a portion of 
the rock-wall removed, to give a glimpse of the 
court's interior, and the exterior of the house. 
The inner house is sixteen by forty-one feet; is 
thirteen and one-half feet from floor to ceiling, 
and is surrounded by an outer structure fifty-six 
feet long by about twenty-eight feet wide. 

With the rocks which abound in this vicinity a 


wall was built, five feet in height and two in 
thickness. This surrounds the wooden house. 
As no mortar was to be had, the wail was lined 
with hay, ‘‘excelsior,”” boxes and any available 
material. The stores are packed directly against 
this wall, which is banked with snow outside. 

A space fully four feet in width is left between 
these goods and the inner house, affording an 
exercise ground for those who are to be so long 
confined within these narrow limits. 

From the edge of the inner house to the top of 
the rock-wall a roof is made of heavy glass 
sashes, alternated with broad plates of corrugated 
iron, entirely covering this space. The glass 
affords light as long as the sun remains. 

Three doors must be entered to reach the inner 
room—two in the outer wall, one in the house. 
These being at opposite sides prevent direct 
draughts of air. The still air within this court- 
yard will afford protection from the excessive 
rigor of the climate. 

The ground plan (Fig. 3) and the vertical 
sectional plan (Fig. 2) show the space inside 
divided into two rooms. The larger one has been 
subdivided by partitions. The smaller one is 
the study, where all scientific work is done. 

The walls of the inner house are a foot in 
thickness, and are made of heavy timbers 
doubled. Outside they are covered with tarred 
paper, and inside with heavy flannel. The floors 
are also doubled and lined with tarred paper. 

The interesting feature of the roof is the dome, 
which is made of glass supported by arcs of iron, 
and is separated from the house interior by a 
glass skylight. Elsewhere the roof is flat, lined 
with tar paper both above and below joists, 
enclosing a space of still air which secures addi- 
tional warmth. 

In one corner of the house isa bath-room. The 
tank which supplies the water for this is cleverly 
contrived. Over the tank is a heavy-hinged sash 
of glass, which can be raised and snow from the 
roof shovelled into it. As this tank is heated 
from the house, and by steam pipes, the snow 
melts and furnishes runuing water for the two 
bath-rooms. On each side of the dome are high 
ventilating shafts, absolutely essential to carry 
off the fumes of the coal-oil which is constantly 
consumed. No other fuel than this is employed 
by Lieutenant Peary. With it he runs the steam- 
launch; he uses it for all cooking, heating and 
lighting purposes. 

He took several oil-heaters, so contrived that 
they stand near the floor’s level, and a small 
compound steam-cngine of twenty sixteen-candle 
incandescent light power. This is placed in some 
convenient position, whore the heat of the furnace 
is ntilized for warmth. The exhaust-pipe of the 
engine is coiled around a barrel so that the 
exhaust steam melts the ice used to supply the 
boiler with water. 

Outside of the house, living in snow-houses, is 
a settlement of natives, including several hunters. 
Here, too, are the dog-kennels, which provide 
shelter for the eighty-seven Eskimo dogs and the 
four New Mexico burros which survived the ocean 
voyage. The natives care for these animals, 
feeding the dogs from the thirty-two tons of 
walrus secured for this purpose before the Falcon 
left Greenland. 

Daring the winter the native women have been 
employed in making the fur garments required 
by the surveying parties, while the scientists are 
busily engaged in study—the taxidermist, the 
astronomer, the meteorologist and the artist, all 
in close quarters, but perfectly comfortable during 
the electric-lighted days. 

As soon as the sun returns, Lieutenant Peary, 
with two men, will push over the ice cap toward 
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the extreme north, while a party of six surveyors 
will explore the northeast coast of Greenland, 
leaving brave Mrs. Peary, her Irish maid-servant 
—a woman long in her mother’s employ—and 
two officers of the party, at the Lodge. 

Carrier-pigeons will be taken with both parties, 
to bring to Mrs. Peary occasional greetings and 
information of her husband's situation, and to 
the officers at headquarters knowledge of the 
main proceedings of the absent explorers. 


' 
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The chief objects of this expedition are 
thoroughly to outline the extensive lands lying 
north of Greenland, and to ascertain the nature 
of the archipelago which is north of the nainland. 
The islands north of this country were mapped 
out by Franklin. 

.A phonograph and flash-light camera will 
record the speech and features of the natives, so 
widely isolated from the world. Meteorological 
and astronomical observations are also to be made. 

When the Falcon, which is now on a whaling 
cruise, shall return late in the autumn of 1894, 
bringing, as we trust, the enterprising party led 
by Lieutenant Peary, all loyal Americans will 
desire that it shall be to record for this brave 
explorer a triumph in science worthy of the great 
land that he represents. 

Harriette Knigut SMITH. 
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AN ICE LANDSCAPE. 


‘The verdure of the plain Hes buried deep 
Beneath the dazzling deluge; and the bents 
And coarser grass. up-spearing o'er the rest, 
Of late unsightly and unseen, now shine 
Conspicuous, and in bright apparel clad, 
And fledg’d with icy feathers, nod superb. 


— Couper, 
a os | 


ANARCHISTS. 


The explosion of a dynamite bomb in the 
French Chamber of Deputies on the ninth of 
December seems to have shaken the civilized 
world into a new sense of its danger from Anar- 
chists. Perhaps international measures for their 
suppression may result from this murderous out- 
rage, which injured eighty persons, including the | 
man who threw the bomb. 

Sane people, on first hearing of such an attempt 
at wholesale murder, are apt to think of the 
bomb-thrower as either a lunatic or a criminal 
of a rare kind; but this view is a dangerous 
error, which causes civilization to be left without 
sufficient protection against Anarchists. In 
legislating for them and punishing them as indi- 
vidual crimjnals only, the fact that they are 
collectively a murder sect is ignored. 

So long as the Anarchists, or Nihilists, confined 
themselves to throwing bombs at the Russian 
Czar and his officials, they were commonly sup- 
posed to be people incited to wild revenge by | 
autocratic misrule; but the Section of Terror has | 
been operating in nearly all civilized lands of 
late, and the French miscreant is now seen to be 
simply a specimen of organized bodies of men who 
hold opinions that justice demands them to 
attempt the destruction of every orderly form of 
human society. 

Men of these doctrines have attempted or havo 
done, random, wholesale murder in Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, Switz- 
erland and Great Britain. After their many 
outrages in backward Spain one of them threw 
a bomb, last October, into the midst of the staff 
of General Campos during a military review at 
| Barcelona. In advanced France they so terrorized 
| Paris by many explosions last year that one jury 
was afraid to convict the dynamiter Ravachol, 
who was guillotined by a subsequent verdict for 
another offence; and free America remembers 
well the Chicago bomb-throwing as evidence that | 
Anarchists are enemies of popular rule. 

‘What shall be done to extirpate anarchism is | 
,@ main question of the time. Of course, men ! 
| caught throwing bombs or preparing to do 80, ' 
must be punished as murderers, or conspirators to | 
murder; but fear of the death penalty does not | 
| deter those whose crimes and vices have made | 
them outcasts and haters of their lives. More- 
over, a chief idea of their murder sect is that the ; 
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hanging of a bomb-thrower makes him a glorious 
martyr to his opinions. 

Something has been done to prevent bomb- 
throwing by laws limiting the sale of explosives; 
but it will always be difficult to keep these things, 
so commonly used for industrial and military 
purposes, out of evil hands. Something for pre- 
vention has also been done by watching suspects, 
but facts show how impossible it is to arrest and 
confine all who await opportunities. 

Perhaps effective measures will be taken when 


the people in general understand that Anarchists | 


are really a murder sect. This does not apply to 
those silly self-styled Anarchists who profess 
nothing worse than a hope that all men may yet 
become so good and wise that no government will 
be necessary to order. But Anarchists of the 
school of the Russian writer Bakunin are scat- 
tered widely. 

In dealing with Radicals, Socialists, Commun- 
ists and other reformers, no matter how extreme, 
law-makers have had to deal with people who 
profess a desire to improve government peaceably. 
But the Bakunin Anarchists openly purpose the 
total destruction of society and recommend ex- 
plosives as good for terrifying the people into 
shrinking from support of law and order. 

This is preaching sedition of a sort to which 
ordinary insurrection is a mild crime, and the 
bomb-thrower is clearly the product of the doc- 
trines. These doctrines are fuses for Anarchist 
bombs, and it appears high time that publication 
of such incitements to the most monstrous form 
of sedition should be proscribed by the civilized 
world. 

ote Seg 
For the Companion. 
A THOUGHT OF HEAVEN. 


Of all the thoughts of heaven the sweetest this. I say— 
To have, sometime, somewhere, the things on earth 
foregone, 
The precious gifts of God we blindly put away, 
‘The days whose fleeting light was wasted at the dawn. 
The things we night have done, to do, sometime, some- 
where 


here, 
Our best, our truest selves in that new life to be— 
Oh! that were aweetest heav'n, I think, or here, or 


here, 
Enough for sons of God, enough for you and me! 
JAMES BUOKHAM, 


—————_+o-+—_____ 


WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 


In the striking results of several state elections 
last November, one interesting vote which did not 
immediately concern the choice of public officers 
passed almost unnoticed. This was the vote of 
the citizens of Colorado in favor of woman 
suffrage. The Constitution of Colorado provides 


| that an amendinent conferring suffrage on women 


upon an equal footing with men, may be sub- 
mitted to the voters at any annual election, to be 
adopted or rejected by a majority of votes. 

The citizens of Colorado, at the last election, 
did so approve the amendment submitted by their 
legislature. 

This is the first instance where the male citizens 
of any state have deliberately voted to give full 
suffrage to women. Colorado is not, however, 
the only state allowing votes to women. When 
Wyoming was a territory, women voted ag well as 
men, under an act of the territorial legislature, 
and when it became a state, a continuance of the 
privilege was secured to women by constitutional 
provision. 

In Washington the territorial legislature twice 
passed acts empowering women to vote, but the 
supreme court of the territory declared these acts 
unconstitutional. The state constitution restricts 
the full suffrage to male citizens. 

The Kansas women vote for all municipal 
officers, and in several other Western states 
women vote under certain qualifications on various 
municipal questions. In several of the Eastern 
states women are allowed to vote at elections of 
school trustees. 

The spread of the woman suffrage idea in the 
West is further proved by the fact that the Kansas 
legislature has already voted to submit to the 
people at the next election a law for complete 
woman suffrage, similar to that of Colorado. 

The progress of the woman suffrage movement 
has been different from what its first projectors 
had expected. When the agitation was begun, 
the plan of its friends was to induce Congress to 
amend in that direction the constitution of the 
United States. Nothing at all was really accom- 
plished during many years, and strangely enough, 
it was mainly after the most active “agitation” 
had subsided that positive results began to be 
obtained. Another curious fact in connection 
with this proposition is the division of its friends 
and enemies. Once it was thought that all the 
women would be ranged against all the men in 
their opinion as to woman suffrage. But this did 
not happen. Some of the most earnest advocates 
of the voting privilege for women have been men, 
and some of the most strenuous opponents of the 
plan have been women. 

Men of wide note and reputation have urged 
female suffrage on the ground that it would 
purify our politics; women who have themselves 
gained public distinction have argued against it 
on the ground that woman’s true sphere was not 
in politics, but iu the home. 

In the meantime, as is apparent from the 
changes in laws of our Western states, the exten- 
sion of the voting right to women bas really 
proceeded with some rapidity, though rarely to 
the extent at first expected. It has certainly been 
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ity of states, opinion on the question Of full 
political suffrage for women has been apparently 
little changed. 

The fact that woinan suffrage has extended 
more rapidly in the West than in the East might 
lead to the belief that the movement is confined 
to young and new communities. Yet this is not 
the case. Municipal suffrage is denied to women 
by our Eastern states. In some of these states it 
has been proposed and voted down; in one, 
Michigan, it has been voted, subject to an educa- 
| qualification, and then declared unconstitu- 
tional by the courts. 

Yet England and Wales, old and conservative 
communities, for twenty-four years, and Scot- 
land for twelve years, have allowed their women 
citizens to vote for municipal officers. 
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NOT AFRAID OF A MOB. 


The late Lucy Stone, for many years of a loug 
life a fearless advocate of unpopular causes in 
public, was gifted with one charm in which the 
majority of her countrywomen are sadly deficient. 
She was the fortunate possessor of a sweet, rich, 
mellow voice, penetrating but persuasive, and so 
delightful in quality that persons who had only 
heard her speak once would sometimes recognize 
her years afterward if they chanced to hear her 
utter a single sentence. This winning voice, united 
with a dignified, gentle and entirely feminine 
demeanor, sometimes enabled her to win curious 
triumphs over rough and turbulent crowds. 

Once at an anti-slavery meeting held on Cape 
Cod, at a time when Abolitionists were danger 
ously unpopular, the crowd which gathered around 
the open-air platform as the time approached for 
the speaking to begin, became so unmistakably 
threatening and mischievous that the speakers 
announced to appear, one after another slipped 
quietly away, until only Stephen Foster and Lucy 
Stone remained. Looking down upon the heaving 
and riotous assembly, she said to him quietly : 

“You had better run, Stephen; they are coming.” 

“But who will take care of you?” he naturally 
inquired. 

At that moment the mob made # rush for the 
platform, and their leader, a big man with a club, 
sprang upon it close beside her. Turning to him 
without a moment’s hesitation, and calmly laying 
her hand within his arm, she said: 

“This gentleman will take care of me.” 

The astonished rioter declared immediately that 
he would, and tucking her under his arm—she was 
a little woman—and keeping his club in the other 
hand, he marched her through the crowd, who 
wero already handling Mr. Foster and a few other 
Abolitionists pretty roughly, and found for her a 
place of safety. Not only that, but presently, in 
compliance with her fervent entreaty, he mounted 
her upon a etump and stood guard over her with 
his club while she delivered her address, which 
was so eloquent and effective that her hearers 
desisted from further violence, and capped the 
climax by actually taking up a collection of twenty 
dollars to repay Mr. Foster for the destruction of 
his coat, which had been torn from top to bottom in 
the mélée. 

On another occasion, when a meeting in 8 hall 
had been so disturbed by howls and hisses that 
none of the speakers had been heard excepting 
herself, she turned indignantly to a number of the 
disturbers after it was over and remonstrated with 
them for their behavior. They heard her good. 
naturedly, but the leader remonstrated in his turn. 

“Oh, come!” he protested. ‘“ You needn't say 
anything; we kept still for you 
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AN EXCITING FOOT-BALL GAME. 


Probably almost every boy among the readers of 
The Companion knows that in the week ending on 
Thankegiving day, the most important matches at 
foot-ball of the year were played between the 
principal American colleges. Thanksgiving day 
was bright and cool, and at each ball-ground 
enormous numbers of spectators gathered to view 
the struggle. 

It is possible that since the games in the time of 
the Roman emperors, hardly an assemblage has 
watched an outdoor sport so vast as one which 
gathered to sce the contest between two of the 
most famous colleges. The ball-ground was fenced 
In, like a huge amphitheatre, by a ving wall of 
human beings, who followed every motion of the 
players with deafening shouts. 

Whatever nay have been the wisdom or folly of 
the boys who played this great match, there can be 
no doubt of their excitement. Probably none of 
them will ever find a crisis of life more imminent 
than that moment when, after a year’s hard, ann 
fous training, he began the game surrounded by 
tens of thousands of friends and foes. 

The game was brief. One team won a complete 
and brilliant victory. The victorious players, 
exhausted and panting, were swept triumphantly 
into their tent, where their trainers seized them to 
drexs their hurts. The men from their college 
surged around them, mad with victory. Fora year 
they had planned and practised for this struggle. 
It was over—and they had won! 

One lad, white with excitement, sprang on a 
bench. “Boys,” he cried, “let us—let us sing the 
‘Doxology’!”” 

They sang it: “Praise God from Whom all bless 
ings flow,” the panting team, the trainers and the 
mob outside joining in with fervor. 

“T never praised God as much out of my heart as 
then,” said one boy afterward. “It never occurred 
to aman there that there was anything absurd or 
irreverential in our thanking Him for helping us tu 
beat.” 

The Companion has few comments to make, save 
that of condemnation of the abuse of the game of 
foot-ball. In its present form the game is brutal— 
and in its brutality can only be classed with prize. 
fighting. 

But the story we have told is true. It was a sur- 
prising exhibition of wild, nervous excitement. 





granted, especially in the West, with little violent | The flavor of irreverence in the expression of it 


opposition from male citizens. 


Yet in the major- | can, of course, be pardoned because it was not 
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intended, but the boisterous utterance of the grand 
old hymn partook more of the nature of a Jewish 
pean of triumph over enemies, giving God the 
glory, than of the spirit of Christian chivalry 
approved by the nineteenth century. 

It 1s a pleasant thought that many of the boys 
who then joined in the exultant song will some 
day praise God for victories in other and nobler 
battles than that of foot-ball. 


——+9-—___—_ 


A POWERFUL TONGUE. 


There lived in the service of Paolo Minucci a 
cook whom the famous painter, Salvator Rosa, 
struck by the man’s humor, called his “grinning 
philosopher,” and with whom the famous artist 
sometimes amused himself. 

One day as he sat carelessly on the edge of a 
marble table chatting with this cook, the conversa- 
tion took a turn which enabled the man to utter an 
attack upon the notorious extravagance of the 
painter. Salvator Rosa, after endeavoring to parry 
the blow by a defence of hia contempt of wealth 
on philosophical grounds, laughingly concluded his 
argument by saying: 

“One thing is certain; in the hour I have wasted 
wis you I might have earned a hundred scudi.” 

The cook, with an exclamation of amazement, 
said boldly: 

“Now what does all this talk about philosophy 
and independence, and the like, come to? Suppose 
your philosophership lost your votce by a cold, 
your hand by an accident, or your leg by a fall, 
what then becomes of this same philosophy? 

“What then would be our famous Signor Rosa? 
Signor Rosa the marvellous painter, the improvisa- 
tore, the poet and actor! No, marry, it would then 
be Signor Rosa the cripple, Signor Rosa the pauper, 
Signor Roga the mendicant! I see him now at the 
porch of one of our churches, with his staff and his 
poor-box, saluting the good devotees as they pass, 
with: 

“Carita, signori, Christiani miei 

“Philosophy in sooth! I never yet could see the 
beauty of that philosophy which leads to the staff 
and the poor-box!” 

The cook went about his work, but when Minucci 
returned to his house he found Rosa seated on the 
marble table, absorbed in thought. He announced 
to his friend an immediate reform in pecuniary 
habits, and laid out a plan for himself by which he 
appeared as a prospective miser. 

When Minucci mildly remonstrated with btm on 
the danger of extremes in all things, Salvator 
sprung from the table, crying: 

“What! do you desire to see me reduced to 
beggary? And to behold me standing at a church 
porch with a staff and a box, and ‘Carita, signori, 
Christiani miei” 

Minucei was amazed by this outburst, and at firat 
thought the artist had gone mad, but on Inquiry he 
discovered that his buffoon of a cook had done 
more by his word picture than all the learned and 
sage friends of Salvator had been able to effect by 
reiterated counsels of economical reform. 


—_+o-+—____. 


PENNIES AND POUNDS. 


What may come of small economies, when once 
they are begun, is shown by the interesting work of 
the Penny Provident Fund. This society, which 
has only been In existence about four years, has 
received over one hundred thousand dollars in 
deposits, and now has on its books over twenty 
thousand dollars, all deposited in sums of from one 
to ten cents. The idea of the organizers was to afford 
a chance for children and very poor people to lay by 
even the smallest sums; and further than that, to 
encourage and urge the saving. Saving for specific 
objects is always encouraged, and this plan yields 
good results. 

When a deposit reaches a comparatively large 
amount, the owner is advised to open a regular 
savings-bank account. There is no rivalry between 
the Fund and the savings-banks; indeed, some 
savings-banks have established in their offices 
stations for selling the stamps which the Fund fur- 
nishes, in denominations from one to ten cents, to 
be affixed to the cards and serve as vouchers for 
the deposits. ‘ . 

On the other hand, the bitterest enemies of the 
Fund have been keepers of small candy shops, 
who have even sent agents to schools where the 
cards are given out, in order to persuade the chil. 
dren that they would lose their money if they 
entrusted it to the Fund. 

This general plan is so excellent and so greatly 
deserves permanent success that it is pleasant to 
add that it is self-supporting and rapidly extending 
its operations. 


—_—_+o-—__—_ 


HOW TO HAVE THEM JUST RIGHT. 


Although in these days not even the greatest of 
epicures imitates the luxurious old Romans whose 
costly feasts Included eggs in great variety of kind 
and preparation, yet every one likes to have his 
eggs cooked “just so.””. You can spoil the breakfast 
of one who prefers hard-boiled eggs by giving him 
one underdone, and he who prefers them soft 
cannot find a hard-boiled egg eatable. 

It seems that Frederick the Great was 4 very 
ordinary, if not a small, man when eggs not properly 
cooked according to his ideas were placed before 
him. On such occasions a tempest raged around 
the coffee-pot, so history tells us. 

But prevention is better than cure, and that very 
original man, John Randolph, invented and carried 
out a method of securing eggs just right which 
worked toacharm. As is the case in most country 
homes in the South, the kitchen was in a separate 
building at some distance from the house, and 
servants were plenty. 

When the “sage of Roanoke” took his seat at the 
breakfast table there was a line of servants from 
the dining-room to the kitchen. A watch was in 
the hand of the mother. 
nt!” exclaimed the statesman, and the word 
“In” was passed from mouth to mouth until it 
Yeached the waiting cook, who dropped the eggs 
into the water. After the requisite number of 
eeconds the holder of the timekeeper signified that 











the cooking was done. “Out!” went forth the word 
in like manner, and the eggs were quickly removed. 

The system required six or seven servants to 
cook one egg, but Randolph was accustomed to 
declare that this was the only way he could get it 
cooked to suit him. 


———+-+-____ 


HELEN KELLER’S STORY. 


There is no need of our calling attention to the 
remarkably interesting and admirably written 
article by Helen Keller, on the third page of this 
issue. But our readers will be glad to know that, 
with the exception of the paragraphing and tho 
insertion of Tommy Stringer’s surname, the article 
ig exactly as she wrote it, and that there was not a 
word misspelled nor a mistake of any sort on the 
manuscript. 

We have reproduced the ending of the article, 
with Helen’s signature, which, we may add, is the 
first she ever wrote with ink. The pencil is the 
ordinary writing implement of the blind. In order 
that the page might be photographed, Helen kindly 
attempted the use of the pen, with excellent result. 

Which of our twelve-year-old readers, who has 
the full use of both eyes and ears, eonld have 
composed and written, without the least assistance, 
such an article as this? 





A Cenerous 


And An Attractive Clift 
To Companion Subscribers. 


The striking picture by Mr. J. L. G. Ferris, 
“Sweet Charity,” which was exhibited 
at the American Academy of Design 
last winter, was purchased by The 
Youth’s Companion, 


It is now reproduced in its original colors, 
and will be presented to new subscribers 
to the paper. 

It will also be given to all subscribers to 
The Companion whose paid subscrip- 
tions expire during the months from 
November 1, 1893, to November 1, 1894, 
and who continue to take the paper, 
paying for it one year in advance. 


It is a bright, strong picture, vivid in color, 
and charming in sentiment, and will 
be an ornament of lasting interest in 
any home. Its value at retail is $2.00. 





NOT INQUISITIVE. 


Charles Godfrey Leland declares that he hates 
inquisitiveness with a hatred only equal to that 
which he reserves for gossip, and adds that he 
largely owes his faculty for minding his own affairs 
to an Incident of his youth. Atthat time he met a 
naval officer whom he greatly admired as a model 
of good manners and a man of the world. 


One day Leland repeated to him a bit of 
which the other at once cut short, saying that he 
never listened to such talk. The remark made a 
profound impression, and one which time only 
confirmed and strengthened. 

George Boker, the poet, was one who studied 
men as if they were books, and he one day entered 
Leland’s room at Princeton and laid down by him 
on the table a paper or picture, with its back upper- 
most. Leland took no notice of it, and after a time 
Boker asked: 

“Why don’t you look at that 


sip, 


picture?” 


“If you wanted me to see it,” was the reply, “you 
would have turned it face up.” 
“TI put it there to see if you would look at it,” 


said Boker. “I thought you would not!” 


WORTHY SUBJECT. 


Many anecdotes of General “Sam” Houston are 
told which show that his tongue was by no means 
slow or his wit dull. As General B— had been 
financial agent to the penitentiary for a number of 
years, and warmly opposed General Houston’s last 
election as Governor of Texas, he feared he would 
lose his desirable office. 


Ne therefore presented a petition in due time, 
asking that he might be retained, his “long and 
faithful services” being: urged as a reason for 
granting the request of the petitioners, 

“It appears from this petition, general,” said the 
governor, ‘‘that you have been in the penitentiary 
eight years.” 

“Yes, sir.” ‘ 

“And you say that you have performed faithfully 
cach aul every duty imposed upon you during that 

ime ?”” 

“Yes, air.” 

“Then, sir,” sald the governor, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “it seems to me I ought to pardon you 
out.” 


NO SUCH POST-OFFICE. 


According to the Buffalo Krpress there is a 
lawyer in that city who is likely to be cautious 
hereafter about using Latin phrases in his business 
letters. 


A little white ago he wrote to a client in a neigh. 
boring city about an important lawsuit that was to 
come up befcre the court in a few days. He wrote 
upon a sheet which had his address printed across 
the top. In closing the letter he said: 


Please reply at once. 
Yours very truly, John Langdon. 
Address ut supra (as above). 


Several days passed. No anawer was received, 
and the lawyer wrote again. ‘This time the reply 
way prompt ind to the point, The client explained 





that he had answered bis lawyer's first letter at 
once, and had addressed it, as directed, “John 
Langdon, Ut Supra, N. ¥.” 





Artistic Lunches, a dainty, little book and how to 
use Burnett’s Color Cooking Pastes, by Marion A. 
McBride, may be had by sending your name and address 
to Josoph Burnett & Co., 27 Central St.. Buston. (Adv. 


MEN AND WOME 





can obtain 
pleasant and 


profitable work by addressing the Contrexeville 
Mfg. Co., Manville, R. I., mfrs. of Normandie 
Plushes, Send 12 cents for samples and particulars and 


secure the agency for your town. Mention COMPANION. 


VENETIAN IRON WORK. 


Easy and profitable home empioyment—antique and 
elegant designs—beautiful Christmas presentsa—we buy 
your finished work. Our E for a stamp 
Manual of Instruction is go pay peatage. 
EED & CO., 106-108 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


Winter Courses 
In Agriculture and Dairy Husbandry. 


Practical Short Courses are offered by CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY in Agriculture and Dairy Hus- 
bandry which are within the reach of all. 


Term begins Jan. 3, 1894. For particulars address 
I. P. ROBERTS, Director, Ithaca, N. Y. 


STAR 
Toboggans 


The best for style, speed 
and Durability. 


This favorite winter sport will 
again be very popular. Nothing so 
enjoyable, invigorating and health- 
ful for all ages and both sexes. 

Write for circulars, prices, etc. 


ee” The Champlain Mfg. Company, 
Sole Makers, Burlington, Vt. 


Women’s Anxiety. 

They cannot alter their fea- 
tures. They can do but little 
to change their complexions. 

But: — 

They can do much toward 
increasing the charm of the one 
or the other by faithful care of 
their teeth. 

Clean, natural, white teeth 
are a delight in themselves. 


RuBifoam 


ForTHe TEETH 









¥ 
°\ 









is absolutely per- 
fect. It is deli- 
cious in use, It 


gives strength to 
the gums, stops decay, and de. 
stroys that extreme sensitive- 
ness that causes suffering. 
Rubifoam is your friend. It’s 


a perfect liquid dentifrice. 
a5 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hort & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


About Shade Rollers. 
“EFFICIENT” is: 


a household word 


all over the world. 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 
6 West Broadway, New York City. 
Send for Circular P. J 


“Efficient” Shade Roller received 
Highest Award Columbian E; 





Greatest Award 


--TO-- 


CHIC Eos 


AT THE 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 


| productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 





and critical examination of our present | 


"Witch Hazel Jelly 


for chapped hands and face, rough or irritated skin. 
cents & tubeé—a most convenient form. 
MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 41. 


The World’s Fair 


Fascinating and bewildering 
beauty, is over, but 


The M. B. L. A. 


continues by a beautiful system to 
treat the World Fair(ly). 
$5,000 Paid in Death Losses Daily. 
$1,100,000 Cash Surplus. 
ag-Send for Circular. 


MASS. BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


in its 





This trade mark is in 


On Sterling Silver only. 
itself a guarantee that every piece of goods upon 
which it may be found is 238 fine. 


Housekeepers should always exainine their Jewelers, 
assortment of TheTowle SilverWare before purchasing. 


Manufacturing 
Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Towle 


Newburyport, Mass. 


Something New. 


The “Penniston” Food Warmer. 





For 





A Hot Water Bag with pockets 
on the side for holding the ordinary 
nursing or sterilizing bottles. 


Invaluable to Travelers or Invalids. 
Fill the Bag with HOT WATER and food 
will be kept AEM for, fen hours, 
Fall with SALTED ICE-WATER and food 
will keep COUL and S T for a long lime, 


Ask for them at your Druggists. 
DAVOL RUBBER CO., Providence, R. I., 


Sole manufacturers, also manufacturers of ““House- 
hold” Syringes and fine Rubber Goods. 











Are You Using 


“Rome” 


Tea and 
Coffee Pots ? 





There is no reason why you should use anything else. 
if you want a pot that you carry from the stove to the 
table. Any first-class dealer can show you the ROME. 
Only ask for them and satisfy yourself. 

There is nothing the matter with the 


“Rome” 


‘koa oe 


Teakettle. 






We are ao positive that it ia the best that we put our 
name “ROME” on the S) ut. ; 
4 made of copper, lined with pure tin, nickel-plated 
miclled wood handle, always’ cold, Tt will 
e auickly, wear longer, and’ 4s more 
1 than any kettle made, 
ttle, $1.10, Tea or Coffee Pot, $1.00. 
kettle, $3, Tea or Coffee Pot, $1.0. 
First-class Deaters sell the * Rome.” 








ly kept ¢ 








ROME MANUFACTURING CO., Rome, N, Y- 
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For the Companion. 


THE PIONEER. 


If I could flute, O thrush, like you, 
I'd swing upon the hedge, 

And trill a pastoral strong and true 
About the maul and wedge. 

The gnarléd man! my grandsire swung: 
And maile the forest boom, 

While his good wife a-spinning sung, 
Or swayed across the loom. 

O hark! I hear his rhythmic stroke 
On glut or wedge descend, 

What time the fragrant lous of oak, 
Resisting, crack and rend. 

Give him a song, the brave and true, 
Him of the wedge and maul, 
hose hero heart and hand could do 
The drudgery for us all! 

O high on honor’s eminence 
His lonely cabin rose, 

He burst grand boles to build the fence 
That circled freedom's close. 

He was a giant and he tore 
Our roadway with his hand; 

Across the wild frontiers he bore 
The burden of the land. 

Give him, the brave old pioneer, 
{i century-closing song, 

The whole choir sing, the nation cheer, 
A hundred million strong! 


MAURICE THOMPSON. 
—_—_~+e+—____ 


For the Companion. 
HEED THIS LAW. 


The warden of one of our state penitentiaries 
said to a visitor that almost the first expression of 
dissatisfaction on the part of a new prisoner was 
called forth by the routine and monotony of 
prison life. 

Some men show intense feeling against it for 
the first few weeks of their confinement; but after 
two or three years it seems, in some cases, as if 
they could not do without it. The warden had 
known discharged prisoners to return and ask for 
work inside, just ‘to get back to the regularity of 
prison life.’” 

Captains of sea-going vessels and officers of the 
army observe the same trait of human nature. 
The discipline, the inflexible routine, which are 
irksome to the raw recruit and to the sailor in his 
earlier voyages, obtain so firm a hold on their 
minds and habits that they prefer not to live 
outside of them. Jack goes back to his ship and 
the soldier re-enlists until each grows gray, or 
death takes them. 

Some of Bonaparte’s marshals, men of low birth, 
had learned in their youth vulgar tricks of the 
eye, the hand, grimaces and foolish laughter. 
Even the ethperor and his brothers and sisters 
were not guiltless of such habits. He could not 
rid them of these signs of childish vulgarity. 
They could not rid themselves of them. He could 
make them kings and queens, and they could 
handle their sceptres right royally ; but old habits 
ruled them still. 

A century ago, John Vaux, a young man 
making “the grand tour,” wrote: ‘I was impa- 
tient to plunge into the dissipation of Paris. I 
had not, however, counted on the hold which old 
habits had upon me. They had been cleanly. 
Every act, word, or familiar custom of my pure 
English life at home held me now like an iron 
cord. I could not plunge into the foul depths. I 
wished to do it, but I could not.” 

There are few young men who do not wish to 
make their lives solid and enduring. Let them 
remember that this inexorable natural law is 
equally strong in good as in bad habits. 

Every high, pure aim in his father or mother; 
every honest, modest custom of a young man’s 
home; the cleanly life of his boyhood ; the prayers 
he learned; the habits of reverence, of kind, 
unselfish action—these are as so many stones in the 
rampart which shall defend him in middle age 
from storm and ruin. 


pes: 


A BOLD MINISTER. 


“There lies the body of one who, in his life- 
time, never feared the face of man,” said the Earl 
of Moray, when the coffin of John Knox was 
placed in the grave. The same eulogy might 
have been pronounced with truth over scores of 
Scotch ministers. 

Doctor Ritchie, Professor of Divinity at Edin- 
burgh, while a country minister, had occasion to 
Preach @ sermon on swearing. A rich land- 
owner was present, and being addicted to the 
vulgar practice of using oaths in conversation, 
thought the minister intended to censure him. 
Sending for Doctor Ritchie to call at his house, 
he upbraided him for referring in the pulpit to 
his, the laird’s, private habits, and concluded his 
tirade by saying: 

“Doctor, unless you promise never to do the 
like again, I will never enter the parish church 
while you are its minister.”” 

Doctor Ritchie looked him straight in the eyes 
and calmly replied : 

“If you took to yourself what I said against 
swearing, does not your conscience testify to its 
truth? You say you will not enter the church 
till I cease to reprove your sins; if such is your 
resolntion, you cannot enter it again, for which 
of the commandments have you not broken ?”” 





The earnestness and fearlessness of the minister 
subdued the laird. Instead of resenting the min- 
ister’s plain rebuke, he promised to try to over- 
come not only swearing but other sinful practices. 


—_+e+_—_ 


MYSTERIES OF FLIGHT. 


The question whether man will ever be able to 
navigate the air was discussed at the recent meet- 
ing of the British Association at Nottingham by 
Jeremiah Head, president of the Mechanical 
Science Section. The facts and conclusions stated 
by him seem to favor the probability that the 
power of mechanical flight may yet be added to 
the accomplishments of our race. The most prom- 
ising experiments.at present are those of Professor 
Langley and Mr. Maxim, who utilize the buoyant 
principle of a broad, thin plane moving edgewise 
through the air. 


Tn the course of the discussion many curious 
facts were brought out concerning the flight of 
birds. By studying the structure and methods of 
the animals that actually do fly we can best get at 
the seeret, and learn how, with the aid of mechani. 
cal appliances, to turn it to our own use. 

It has been asserted that birds are able to fly 
because they are lighter, bulk for bulk, than other 
animals; but Mr. Head showed that this is not 60, 
and that birds have about the same specific gravity 
as the other inhabitants of the earth. The real 
gecret of thelr flying seems to reside in their ability 
to exert a greater energy in proportion to their 
weight than other animals. They develop, for 
instance, about three times as much horse.power 
per pound of weight as either man or the horse can 
do. 

Mr. Head believes that this wonderful energy in 
birds {s due rather to rapidity of limb action than 
to Increase of muscular stress. This in turn implies 
rapid combustion of tissue in their bodies and 
large consumption of food, As a matter of fact, 
the temperature of birds is higher than that of 
other animals, while all birds that are much on the 
wing have voracious appetites. 

Then, too, birds seem to have acquired, by 
instinct or practice, a marvellous skill in taking 
advantage of the buoyant effects of winds and air 
currents. To this is believed to be due their ability. 
to soar, and to go long distances with great rapidity 
without any apparent motion of the wings. 

The frigate-bird, for instance, can, according to 
the observations of Mr. Lancaster, fly one hundred 
miles an hour with its wings held !n a fixed posi- 
tion. Mr. Lancaster also asserts that this powerful 
bird can live for a week continuously in the air 
without alighting by day or night. 

If this is so, and the speed of one hundred miles 
an hour can be maintained unabated, then the 
frigate-bird should be able to go more than two- 
thirds of the way round the earth without stopping 
to rest, and in about eleven days it might circle the 

janet! 

i But when man has contrived machines that will 
carry him freely through the air, it is not likely 
that he will be lo! in discovering other secrets 
now known only to the birds. 





——___+e+_____. 


INTERESTING ISLAND. 


The Island of Grenada, one of the Windward 
Group of the Lesser Antilles, is a place where a 
merchant can establish a thriving business for 
thirty shillings. The shops generally conaist of a 
barrel, upturned and spread with a board or two. 
Here are displayed fruits, sweet potatoes, charcoal 
(used for the negroes’ little iron cooking-pots), 
sugar-cane, fish and other articles of trifling value. 
In “A Notable Island” the author describes a visit 
to a garden near the town of St. George. 


The Ethiopian owner of the garden appeared to 
be a family man, and we present worked our 
way into an environinent of black bables and more 
dogs. Having expressed unbounded interest in all 
he showed me, I could not, of course, draw the line 
at his own offspring. 

“Dat my youngest daughter,” he remarked, 

inting out an infant of tender years and ebon 

lackness, who sat sunning herself amongst lizards 
and such things, and wore the same clothes as 


ey. 

T aid, “Anda very nice daughter, too. You are 
a very lucky man, John.” 

“Dat my youngest son ober dare,” he continued, 
this time referring me to a still smaller and, if 
possible, blacker fragment of humanity, who was 
grubbing up refreshments off a rubbish heap. 

“A fine boy—a remarkably fine bey,” I told the 
father; and then he grew excited at so much 
unusual praise, and went into his house and 
brought out his wife and his other sons and 
daughters and an aunt for me to criticise. I scat- 
tered adulation, and even found outa Food point in 
the aunt which the head of the family had over. 
looked himself. She possessed the most brilliant 
and wonderful set of teeth I ever saw. 

In the vegetable garden grew sweet potatoes, 
cucumbers and christophines—this last akin to 
vegzetable-marrow. Having viewed these matters, 
and gloated with our guide over a fat chicken- 
turtle in a tub, we visited the flower garden. 

Here appeared mignonette-trees, English roses 
and brilliant crotons, yellow, crimson and purple. 
Begonias flourished exceedingly. Beneath a tiny 
fountain that tinkled up into the hot air grew 
water-lilies, whilst the margin of their home was 
fringed with angelica and trailing ferns. 

That ended the exhibition because, as our host 
explained, the weather cept cold and wintry, and 
all his choicer flora sulked in the bud, refusing to 
make an effort until the thermometer should ascend 
to a hundred and fifty, or some such reasonable 
temperature as that. 


—_—__+9+—____ 


A HERD LADDIE. 


“Are you the son of the Self-Interpreting Bible?” 
asked a blacksmith’s wife of the author of “Rab 
and his Friends,” Doctor John Brown, of Edin. 
burgh. She lived in a remote hamlet among the 
hop-gardens of Kent, and knew nothing of the 
distinguished Scotch physician, or of his Nterary 
work; but she was familiar with the “Self-Inter- 
preting Bible,” the great work of John Brown, of 
Haddington, one of the most popular and revered 
of the theological writers of Scotland, and the greats 
grandfather of the Edinburgh physician. Doctor 
John heard the question with surprise and pride, 
for he held the heroic old man of Haddington in 
peculiar reverence, and cherished as an heirloom 
the Greek Testament he had won when a “herd 
laddie.” 

The story of that Testament should encourage 


every poor boy to make Pope's lines prophetic of 
himself: 


Honor and shame from no condition rise: 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies, 

At eleven years of age John Brown, the future 
theologian, having lost both father and mother, 
Was apprenticed to a plous shepherd, who tended 
his flocks among the hills of Perthshire. The herd 
laddie was a good boy. He aspired to be learned 
ag well. 

While watching his flock he taught himself 








Greck and Latin. The extent of his acquisitions 
caused the {gnorant, superstitious: county: people 
to sity that the boy was in league with the devil, 
and had sold his suul for lore. 

The boy had one desire, the gratification of which 
would amply reward his labor in studying Greek. 
He wished to read the New Testament In the origi- 
nal tongue, and to obtain a copy of the priceless 
volume. One night, having committed his sheep 
to 2 companion, he walked to St. Andrews, & dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles. Arriving there in the 
morning, he went into a bookseller’s store and 
asked for a copy of the Greek Testament. 

The bookseller, surprised at such a request from 
a herd laddie, was disposed to make game of him; 
but a professor of St. Andrews’ University hap. 
pened to be In the store, and overhearing the 
earnest boy and the bantering bookseller, ques- 
tioned the laddie about his studies. 

ss Bring the boy a Greek Testament,” said he to 
the bookseller. “The man did so, and with irrita- 
tion threw the volume down on the counter, saying: 

“Read this, boy, and you shall have it for noth. 





ing!” 

The laddie opened the book, read several yerses 
in the Greek, and translated them. 

“He has won the Testament!” said the protescor. 

That afternoon the laddie was studying his 
treasure in the midst of his sheep on the hillside. 

The laddie became pastor of the church of Had- 
dington. Once David Hume, the historian and 
skeptic, was persuaded to go and hear him. “That 
man preaches as if Christ were at his elbow,” was 
Hume's comment. 


ag ee 
For the Companton. 
THE STARRY SNOWS. 


Oh, how do the starry snows come down, 

All down from the starry skies, 

Ali down from the white North Star? 
The Dipper lifts higher its Jeweled brim, 
When the skies grow pale and the stars grow dim, 
And down through the listening, wondering sky, 
Biithely and blithely the white stars fly, 

Into the world and afar. 


Orion unfastens his glittering belt, 
The zone of the sapphire sheen 
All crossed by the pearly bars, 

And the jewels are Joosened and flash and fall, 

Far over the mountain and valley and alli 

Pillowed and rocked by the cradling winds 

From the heart of the ¢louds to the crown of the pines, 
Come the starry snows from the stars, 


MILDRED MCNEAL. 
—_—+9- 


OFF THE “SCENT. 


In the days “before the war” the inhabitants of a 
certuin town in one of the “Border States” were 
thrown into great excitement by the news that a 
slave-master and a marshal had tracked a negro to 
the town and had there lost the trail. They were 
searching for the fugitive in every conceivable 
nook. Naturally the townspeople were divided in 
their sympathies. Some turned ont to assist in the 
chase, while more made little concealment of their 
hope that the black man would elude his pursuers, 
and get safely away to Canada. At noon the 
marshal and the slave-owner stopped at the hotel 
for dinner, and a crowd of people assembled out- 
side. 


John Macfarland, who kept a grocer’s shop near 
by. and who had small respect for the new “Fugitive 
Slave Law,” took it into his head to have a little 
sport, and at the same time gain a respite for the 

leeing colored man. His own hair was almost ag 
curly as a negro’s, and by the aid of burnt cork he 
was 8000 pretty effectual hy Africanized. 

Then he donned an old hat and other things to 
match, and slipped into the hotel bar.room, and 
when the slave-hunters came out of the dining. 
room, there he sat, with his head on his hands and 
his hat down over his face. At sight of them he 
sprang through the door, uttering a cry of terror, 
and vanished in the corn-fleld. 

All hands started in pursuit, but John, having the 
advantage of a few rods, got into the basement of 
his store unperceived. ie washed himself and 
changed his clothes, and a few minutes afterward 
was out in the crowd. 

All the afternoon the chase was kept up. Swamps 
and thickets were beaten over, and the country for 
some miles around was pretty thoroughly ran. 
sacked. It was a weary and bedraggled set that 
returned at nightfall to the hotel; Cie at John’s 
suggestion, and the request of the marshal, it was 
determined to renew the hunt early the next morn. 


ing. 

fo the morning, however, John appeared at the 
hotel with the announcement that he had found the 
fugitive. If the crowd would come down to his 
store he would bring him out. 

They followed eagerly, and halted before the 
building, the strangers in’ front ready to handcutt 
their victim. 

“Stay here, gentlemen,” said John, “and I'll fetch 
him out.” 

He went Inside, quickly disguised himself with 
burnt cork and the old clothes, and stepped forth 
before them. 

“Well, gemmen, here I be. Wot you goin’ ter do 
wid me?’ 

As he spoke he flung aside the disguise and wiped 
his face with a wet towel. The crowd scattered. 
Some laughed, some cursed, and all felt ashamed, 
while the two strangers hurried to the tavern, 
hitched up their horses, paid their bill, and 
departed. 

acfarland learned afterward that the negro 
reached Canada in safety. 





——__+e-+—__—__ 


SIMILAR CASES. 


“Example is better than precept” was a favorite 
motto of General Grant, and {s aptly illustrated in 
the following incident, related by an American 
ex-Secretary of the Navy. Many sailors of the 
better class went to him and asked that some rank 
be giventothem. They did not ask for an increase 
of pay, they said, but they wanted relative rank. 
The secretary could do nothing for them, but they 
called upon him several times and were rather 
importunate. 


At last I led a delegation of them over to the 
White House, and let them present their petition to 
President Grant in person. They told him what 
they wanted, and argued for a redress of their 

rievances plainly but forcibly. Here an old 
ft n came to the front and said: 

President, I can put this ’ere matter 60's 
in see It plain. Now here I bea parent—in 
a father. My son is a midshipman. He out. 

me, don’t you observe? That aint right, 
don’t you see?” 

“Indeed!” said the President, “who appointed 
him?” 

“The secretary here,” the boatswain said, and 
encouraged by the question he went on. “It aint 
vl ‘t you see, that T should be beneath ‘im. 














y to go onto his ship the boy T brought 
up to obedience would boss his own father. Jest 
think o' th An’ he has better quarters 'n me, an’ 





better grub, nice furniture ’n’ all that, sleeps in 
pft hed an’ all that. See!” 

es,” the President said, the world is full 
of inequalities. I know of’a case quite similar to 
yours. F know of an old fellow who is a post- 
master in a little town of Kentucky. He lives ina 








plate way in a small house. He is 8 nice old man, 
ut he isn't much tn rank. His 60 OUtranks him 
more thin your son does you. 

“His son lives in Washington, In the biggest 

house there, and he is surrounded by the nicest of 
furniture, and eats and drinks everything he takes 
a notion to. He could remove his father from 
office in a minute if he wanted to. And the old 
man—that’s Jesse Grant, you know—doesn’t seem 
to care about the inequality tn rank. 1 suppose he 
is glad to see his boy get along in the world.” 
‘he oid boatswain looked down at the carpet and 
tried to bore a hole in it with his toe, and his 
comrades all laughed and slapped him on the back, 
and they filed out in great glee. 1t was the last 
ever heard of the petitioners. 


+e -____ 


FACE TO FACE. 


My mother’s great-uncle was Alexander Faith, 
of whom the following story has come down 
through three generations, writes a clerical corre- 
spondent of The Companion. He served in the 
Revolutionary War, and received a grant of land 
for his services, somewhere jn what was then the 
West. It was in the woods, and wild animals, 
especially bears, were plentiful. My kinsman was 
a tailor. It was his custom to go from house to 
house, and do whatever lay in his line for the 
widely scattered settlers. 


One very dark night, as he was approaching a 
clearing, lie suddenly tumbled into a pit whic! 
farmer had dug as a bear-trap. Such traps were 
covered with rotten sticks and a little earth, and 
were pretty deep. 

The brufses from his fall and the prospect of 
spending the night tn the pit were bad Enough, 
but worse was to come. This was the advent of a 
vig bear, which crashed through and tumbled in, 
a few minutes after him! 

Our friend had no weapons; escape from the 
deep pit was impossible. It wasa situation to make 
the bravest despair. But the tailor kept his wits 
about him. 

I have said that he had no weapons; he had what 
proved to be quite as useful in the emergency—his 

ig tallor’s shears. Drawing back into a corner of 
the pit, he put his shears out in front of him, and 
kept them going snip, snip, snip, all night. 

he bear was dazed and hurt by his fall; the 
sounckof the great pair of scissors bewildered him 
still more; he drew back into his corner—and there 
the two remained all night, each in his corner, 
facing each other, with no let-up in the sava and 
ominous snip, snip, snip just In front of bruin’s 
nose. 

And there the farmer’s sons found them at day- 
light; when the bear was speedily killed, and the 
brave tailor rescued. His black hair had turned as 
white as snow. 


————_~+o-—____—_ 


MADE THEM “LOOK PLEASANT.” 


With no disparagement of the aspirations of our 
Southern sisters, writes a Companion contributor, 
there are but three civilized republics in the world 
—the United States, France and Switzerland. 
During a brief sojourn in the last-named country, 
this fact was brought very forcibly to mind by a 
trifling but picturesque incident. 


We were a small party of Americans stoppin at 
a pension in a little village of the Canton Vaud—a 
spot where English was never spoken and seldom 
heard. One day there arrived for the night a land. 
scape photographer who had been “taking” the 
mountains. 

Next morning, of course, the house must be pho- 
tographed, and we, with the other guests,—all 
native Swiss,—were rallied into the pretty garden 
in front to form a part of the picture. 

The photographer was a big, hearty fellow from 
the east of France. When, with much bustle and 
energy, he had marshalled us into what he consid- 
ered an artistic up, and had duly focused his 
machine, the ridiculous expression of conscious 
solemnity, so inevitable before a camera, settled 
upon us ail. 

The good fellow was in despair. sEvervthing is 
splendid,” he said, “except the expression. at 
is frightful.” 

Suddenly he raised onc hand and shouted, “Jire 
la République while with the other hand he 
pressed the little rubber ball that gives an instan- 
tancous exposure. 

His words were acharm. On his lips they were 
the cry of France, but in the ears of the young 
Swiss enthusiasts at our side they rang for the 
oldest republic in the world; while, in spite of 
their foreign sound, they bore our Yankee hearts 
like a flash across the great water to the home of 
the stars and stripes. 

The expression of all our faces was as bright as 
could be desired, and the picture was a great 
success. 


————_+-+—____ 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


Too many of us are less courteous to our own 
than to the stranger who has no special claim upon 
our affections. Knowing how much will be for- 
given, we grow lax in the little attentions that the 
outside world demands. 


Mrs. Benson had been regretting her son’s 
departure to the city, but still found comfort in the 
fact that he was to board with friends. 

They'll treat him just like one of the family,” 
she sald for the fiftieth time, 

“1 dunno’s that’s much of an outlook,” said the 
father, ina dubious tone. “They used to let their 
Aunt Hannah chore round from mornin’ till night, 
an’ never give her a cent for it; and then they Iet 
*Jekiel gi all run down 'fore they let him come 
home to Re 

“Why, Hiram!” exclaimed Mrs. Benson, “it aint 
fur us to jedge ’em.” 

“I aint jedgin’ 'em,” he replied. “I was jest 
sayin’ that the old mother was sent to a home, and 
a the childien set to work ’fore they was able, 
an’ I was only jest thinkin’ that p’r’aps it would be 
jest as well ff they didn’t make John one of the 
fambly, so to speak, but treat him more like a 
stranger. I guess he’d fare full’s well.” 


—_——_++—____. 


WHY YALE WINS. 


In the recent biography of Doctor Noah Porter, 
Mr. George S. Merriam, himself a Yale College 
man, commenting upon the prominence of athletics 
in that institution, has this to say upon “one side of 
the story :” 

A Yale Sentor was lately asked, “Who is ex aficio 


the gr est man in college? 

Eh ptain of the foot-ball team,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“Of course; and who has second honors?” 

“Second, but at a good remove, come the captains 
of the crew and of the base-ball team.” 

“And who is next?” 

“There isn't any next.” 

And it was not a Harvard but a Yale man who 
offered one explanation of his college’s supremacy 
in athletics: 

“You see at Yale the athletic interest is supreme, 
while at Harvard it divides attention with scholar. 
ship and literature and various other affairs; 80 of 
course we beat them in our specialty.” 
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For the Companion. 


LAURIE’S CALL. 

Laurie was promised a frolic on the pond | they must have made more noise than Laurie had 

because he was so disappointed when Uncle Will 
would not take him to make New Year calls. 

“Then I don’t care | knew of. 
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“Oh, goody!” he cried. 


about the old calls. 
ing regret, ‘Charlie 
says folks have such 
nice things to eat!"" 

“We'll have nice 
things to eat, too,’’ 
said mamma. “Tur- 
key sandwiches and 
plum-cake and apple 
tarts and oranges —”” 

“Oh, will you?” 
cried Laurie, eagerly. 
“Then I don’t care 
about the calls, mam- 
ma ; going on the pond 
will be lots more fun.””, 

So presently they 
had their New Year's 
feast together, mam- 
ma and Laurie; and 
then mamma helped 
Laurie into the ulster, 
tied on his scarf, and 
kissed him, and watch- 
ed him trudge away 
with sled and skates. 

Laurie hurriedalong, 
whistling as he went. 
There was a shorter 
way to the pond—a 
street that had been 
nearly laid out, but 
never finished. It ran 
back of the big stores 
which fronted the main 
street, and was not 
used except as a stor- 
age-place. for boxes 
and barrels. Oh yes; 
the boys, Laurie a 
mong them, played 
hide-and-seek in it 
sometimes. 

All at once he stop- 
ped short. He could- 
n't see any one, but 
from somewhere came 
a funny, grating noise. 
What could it be? It 
sounded behind a big 
pile of boxes which 
almost hid the base- 
ment windows of Mr. 
Proudie’s store, and 
Laurie thought per- 
haps one of the boys 
was trying to play a 
joke on him. He crept 
toward the boxes as 
easy a8 @ mouse, 
laughing softly to him- 
self to think how he 
would turn the tables. 

“I just the same as 
know it's Johnny 
Bray,’’ he thought. 

But it wasn’t John- 
by; it was a man— 
an ugly-looking man, 
with red whiskers, 
and a ragged cap pull- 
ed over one eye. Laur- 
ie didn't know him, 
but he did know that 
nobody had any busi- 
ness working with a 
file at tha bars of Mr. 
Proudie’s basement 
window. His heart 
almost stopped beat- 
ing, he was so fright- 
ened, but be knew at 
once what to do. 


The man had not seen him; he*kept working 
away, stopping once in a minute to scowl and 
And Laurie, his little heart thumping 
now so that it almost choked him, crept away as 
softly as he had come. The stores were all closed, | Whose Happy New Years are just begun! 
but he knew where Mr. Proudie lived. 

It was the very finest house in the town, all 
bui:t of brown stone, and a good many people 
wers going up and down the stone steps when 
These people doubtless 
wondered what the little boy with flushed face 
and big eyes wanted there to-day, of all times; 


listen. 


Laurie reached them. 


But,” he added, with linger- 


you—won’t you please tell Mr. Proudie that— 
there’s a man trying—to get into his—store!"’ 

Uncle Will didn’t stop for many words. In less 
than ten seconds Laurie was telling his story to 
Mr. Proudie himself in a way that made Uncle 
Will feel prond of him; and in as many more 
Mrs. Proudie and her young lady daughters were 
offering him cake and ices, and everybody was 
asking him questions, and talking to him in such 
@ way that it was the greatest wonder in the 
world he wasn’t spoiled then and there. 

Mr. Proudie took two or three men with him, 
Uncle Will for one, and went to the store; but 


“I'm kind of glad he did get away,” said 
Laurie to mamma and Uncle Will, ‘and I hope 
he won’t ever do such a bad thing again.”’ 

Uncle Will laughed. : 

“If he does, you ought to be around to catch 
him, Laurie,’’ he said. 

“Maybe so,” Laurie answered, and into his 
brown eyes crept a merry twinkle. ‘Anyhow, 
I made a New Year's call on Mr. Proudie in spite 
of you, didn’t I?” 

“I should say you did,”’ laughed Uncle Will. 
“Next year you're going calling with me, Laurie; 
I think you'll be big enough. You've growna 
good deal to-day.”” 

‘‘He is mother’s brave boy,’’ said mamma, and | A nuiibar: 
somehow that was worth more to Laurie than even | and oursel 
Uncle Will’s promise. A numbe 
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done, for the burglar heard them coming and ran 

| away, and nobody ever saw him again that they 
He left his saw and file behind him, | 
however, and two broken bars. 
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The snowfiakes are faJling 
And whirling around, 
And covering thickly 

The hard, 





frozen ground. 


ae See 


Yet faintly and softly 
There comes to the ear 
A strain of sweet music, 


So liquid and clear 








And wondering say, | 7 
a 
“Tt must be the voices > — 
4 f *% 
| Of fairies at play.” Ze : 


1 ana the snowdrops, which silent | 


That we gather to listen, 









Have lain at our feet, 
Slowly ring their white bells 
In an answer so sweet 






an insect, a ta 





That Winter awakens, ane A 
All nature draws near, \ 
J me +] And wishes her children = 
/ , Ve - ricci 
f . ona A Happy New Year.” | 
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For the Companion. You all know abont it, too. 


A NEW YEAR'S WISH. 


any of those things. 
Just think a minute.” 

So they all pulled their thinking caps clear 
down to their eyes, as Daisy said, and pretty soon 
Fred asked, ‘Will we have it, too, auntie ?”’ 

“Yes,” she said, ‘we'll all have it.” 

«Will Mr. Hill’s folks have it?’ And Fred's 
eyes began to twinkle. 

“Yes,” said auntie, “‘everybody will have it.”’ 
For the Companion. Then Daisy and Hattie began to twinkle, too, 

and Fred shouted, ‘It's the New Year, auntie!" 

SOMETHING NEW. And the girls cried, “Happy New Year for every- 


A Happy New Year to you, little one, aarti 
evergreens. 


And may your life be as sweet and true 
misse! 


As the wishes, to-day, that are wished for you! 





—_—__++-____ 
and salad. 
pumpkin. pie, win 
famous plum pud 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1 


NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS. 





n, dry earth, grain, 


an insect, a broth, coloring matter, 
and the objective case of we. 
A tie, a number, and a glazier’ 


diamond. 
A niut 
cessively, 
party, and a vehic 

A number, an insect, 
an Italian river, and 
not heavy. 

Too much, an insect, 
a number, and 
maker's instru- 















2. 
BURIED GIFTS. 


Be blithe although the 
be dark, 
There is a band of 
shining morrows 
And he, 1 ap, pines 
still for joy 
Who dwells upon his 
sorrows. 
I wish for you this New 
Year time 
The blessings hid with- 
in my rhyme. 








3. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Tommy’s New Year’s 
resolutions. What he 
has decided to give up: 





Eating sitress. 
Chasing Toby Reda- 
lot. 
Wearing M 
lee’s sho: 
Setting 





att Smett- 











Sharp on 





ig Herbert You- 
en’s cat. 





4. 
RIDDLE. 


A half a dozen, taken 
twice, 
A half a thousand 
next, 
Will describe the light 
in which one sees 
Their neighbors? 
faults, when vexed. 
Or to memories which 
the aged feel, 
It may just as well 
apply, 
When they think of 
the many happy 
scenes 
Of the New Year’s 
days gone by. 





5. 
DROP-VOWEL PUZZLE. 
Th cstm f mkng prs. 





nts pn N Yr’s den b 
tred bek t th Grks. Th 
Rmns fild th fshn, nd 





nth ds { th mprr Clds 
der ws md prhbtng th 
dmndng f prmnte xept 
n ths d. B th Rmng 
t ws ntrded nt Brtn, nd 
th Sxns kpt th fstvl f 
th N Yr wth grt tsing 
nd jllt. Glvs wr estmr 
N Yr’s gifts, smtms en- 
tong mn bw f Inng. 
Smtms nstd f th givs 
thmslv: 








mn ws gvn 
fr prehsng thm, whch 
wes clid giv wn. ftr 
wrds whn pns wr n- 
vntd, pn mn ws vr 


ceptbl gft t lds, Ithgh t 
frst, pos wr Itt] mr thn 
skrs, md f bxwd, bn, 
slvr, remmn wd. Drng 
th rgn f Qn Izbth th 
estm f prsntng N Yr’s 
gfts t th svrgn ws errd 
tn xtrvgnt hight, nd th 
qn tk grt dight n thm. 
Whn sch gfts cm t b sd 
s brbs t mgstrts nd thrs, 
th wr prhbtd nd fil nt 
dso, Th estm wan VE 
n ths centr, n fmls, ntl 
It n th prsnt centr, bt 
n Chrstms 8 Imst nvrsil 
bsrvd n ths w nstd f 
N Yr’sd. 














Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1.SHOES 
Ean BR 
comic 
RIVER 
Ex IuLueE 
TRus T 
STEMS 


2. DEAR HARRY.—I am sorry you could not be at 
ndmother’s for Christmas. 
ren and srapdchildren were there, from Uncle 
nome from California, to Aunt Celia 


Nearly all the chil- 


We hud great fun trimming the dining-room with 
But the dinner / 
First, there were oyster and mock.turtle 
soup With celery; @ great turkey with cranberry 
sauce and potatoes, venison, roast duck and chicken- 
pie, with fomatoes, corn, green peas, sweet potatoes 
Then for dessert there were mince pie, 
jelly, grapes, doughnuts and a 
gq with brandy sauce. 

In the evening we had games and stories. Uncle 
Jack told us about his first Christmas in Colorado 
nearly thirty years ago, when for dinner he had 


Just read what you 


but Laurie couldn't stop to be bashful or care 
what folks thought. 

“If you please,’ he began, very politely, toa 
gentleman who was just going up the steps—and | 


“I am going to have something new next | body!” E. 8. Be 
week,” said Aunt May, the day after Christmas. | 

“A new dre: questioned Daisy. 

«A new book ?"’ asked Fred. ‘Tue following sentence occurred in the reading 
then he caught sight of a familiar face in the! ‘A new guitar?’’ guessed Hattie. lesson in school: “This is a worm; do not step 
doorway. “O Uncle Will! Uncle Will!" he “You haven't come within a mile of it,” said yon it.’ It was rendered: “This is a warm 
cried, his voice trembling more and more, ‘‘won’t ‘auntie. ‘It's a great deal more important than doughnut; step on it.” 


only a couple of rabbits and bread without any 
butter, and the only present he had was a home- 
made wooden box to keep bis playthings in—he 
was only ten years old, 
We nished the evening with apples and hickory- 
nuts, and all deelred it was the best Christinas yet. 
Yours truly, 





——_ —+e-— 


















George. 
3. “Old year, you must not go.” 
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For the Companion. 


HOW BUTTONS ARE MADE. 


‘There are almost as many ways of making them 
ag there are different kinds of buttons, and it 
would be impogsible in an article of this kind to 
describe them all. 

The common four-hole metal button, such as is 
used on the waistbands of trousers, is the kind 
most extensively sold and universally know 
For that reason a description of their making imy 
be more generally Interesting. 

The metal used for these buttons is mostly the 
sides of old tomato and fruit cans, and the scraps 
of tin left from the manufacture of other articles. 
In some of the better grades brass is used, but in 
either case the process is the same. 

After the tin has been flattened it 1s taken by 
girls, who ,run the sheets through punching. 
machines, which cut them up into circular pieces a 
little larger in diameter than 
the button is to be. At the 
same time the edges of 
these disks are turned up 
all around, somewhat the 
shape of around tray. This 
blank, as it is called, forms the front of the button. 

Other girls, in the meanwhile, are cutting with 
similar dies small circular pieces from thin sheets 
of brown pasteboard, the kind known as straw. 
board. These, together with the metal blanks, are 











taken to another machine, where they are put into 
perpendicular tubes which feed them automatically 
into holes in the top of a revolving steel plate, or 
table. 

These holes are arranged in a circle, so that as 
the plate turns they pass under the two feeding 
tubes and then under a punch. 

As the holes pass under the first tube a metal 
disk is dropped into it with the rimmed side up; 
when the next tube is reached a pair of steel fingers 
takes one of the pasteboard disks and fits it in the 
metal one. 

At the next turn of the table the punch descends 
into the hole and crimps the rim over the paste. 
board so as to fasten both disks firmly together. 
At the same time another 
punch from below rises under 
the button, and at one opcra- 
tion punches the four thread 
holes, forms the hollow in the 
centre, and presses whatever ornamental figuring 
there may be in the face of the button. 

After this they are dipped in black japan and 
baked in an oven to harden 
it. Finally girls inspect 
them, and after throw 
out imperfect ones pack 
them in pasteboard boxes 
holding one gross each. 

A little better grade of 
the same button is made 
with backs of metal in- 
stead of pasteboard; but 
the process of manufac- 
ture is the same in both, 
and both kinds are used 
for the same purpose. 

HARRY PLATT. 











———_~+o-+--—_ 


DUCK ANTICS. 


Many kinds of birds indulge in curious adrial 
performances during the mating and breeding «ca. 
son. Some of the best-known Instances are those 
of the night-hawk, the woodcock and the snipe. 
Mr. E. W. Nelson, in his “Birds of Alaska,” says 
that the pintail duck has some very peculiar habits 
of this kind. 

He once saw a pair rise into the air and start 
off, the male in full chase after the female, at a 
marvellous rate of speed. Back and forth they 
went, with frequent quick turns, now almost out of 
sight overhead, now skimming along the ground in 
an Involved course very difficult for the eye to 
follow. Soon a second male joined in the chase, 
then a third, and go on, till six males were vying 
with each other in the pursuit. 

The original pursuer seemed to be the only one 
capable of keeping close to the coy female, and 
even he, from her dexterous turns and curves, was 
able to draw near only at intervals. Then he 
always passed under her, and kept so close to her 
that the two pairs of wings clattered together with 
a nolse like a watchman’s rattle, and audible a long 
distance. 

The chase Jasted for half an hour. One by one 
the males dropped off, till finally but one of them— 
the original one, Mr. Nelson believes—was left. 
Then the pair settled into one of the ponds. 


THE YOUTH’S 


At other times Mr. Nelson saw a female, when | 
pursued in this way by several males, plunge | 
under water at full speed, and suddenly take wing | 
aguln a few yards beyond, the males all the while | 
after her. j 

The pintail has alxo a habit, during the mating | 
season, of descending from a great altitude at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, with the wings 
stiffly outspread and slightly curved downward. 

The bird is frequently so high that the noise pro- 
| duced by its passage through the air is heard for 
fifteen or twenty seconds before the bird comes 
Jinto sight. | 

He descends with meteor-like swiftness till he ts) 
within a few yards of the ground, when a slight 
change in the position of the wings sends him | 
gliding away close to the ground from one hundred | 
to three hundred yards without a wing-stroke. 
The sound produced by this swift passage through 
the air can only be compared to the rushing of a 
gale through tree-tops. At first it is like a murmur; 
then it rises to a hiss, and as the bird sweeps by, It 


——— 


DANGEROUS SHOOTING. 


Seals are very fond of music, and the hunters 
who pursue them most successfully often make use 
of some musical instrument to attract them. In 
“A Seal Hunt on the Blasket Islands” a writer in 
Outing describes an adventure with seals, when a | 
gun proved a dangerous weapon. The oars dipped 
slowly, O'Brien's eyes were fixed on the caves, 


ina kind of undertone. To the writer this seemed 
& curious accompaniment to # seal hunt; but he 
was still more surprised when one of the men 
produced a flute and played on it a quaint, sym. 
pathetic air, that echoed and re-echoed among the 
caves. The musical effects were marvellous; but 
our author turned to O’Brien and asked, “What is 
the meaning of all this “Oh, it is to attract the 
seals. Ina few minutes you will see them basking 
on the water and on the ledges, charmed almost to 
unconsclousness by the music.” 


And so it happened; for underneath, on ‘an 
easy ledge,” we saw two seals scramble up and lie, 
quietly listening. | 

“Now is our time,” said O’Brien, and the bost- | 
men gently rowed toward the fascinated seals, the 
flute-player still continuing his tune. 

Without gun or spear my friend sprang to the 
rocky ledge. He had with him only a bludgeon 
and A long knife. Nolselessly advancing upon the 
seals, he dealt one of theni a blow on the nose | 
and then slid forward and killed it with his knife. | 
Thus our first capture was made. | 

“Why not shoot the poor brutes, and so end the | 
affair?” I asked. | 

O’Brien laughed. ‘My dear sir,” he replied, “it 
is impossible. I will prove It to you. You have 
your rifle with you. ell, the next time we meet | 
a seal I will allow you to do the work with powder | 
and ball, and we shall see how you fare.” | 

‘Then we went over to Carrigduff and endeavored 
with music to inveigle other seals. And we were 
rewarded, for far within “the great cave” there 
appeared a splendid male, much larger than those 
we had before seen—not a common seal, but one of 
the large, bearded seals. 
ance, unconscious of our approach. 

The flute-player continued his tune, and the oars 
pushed the waters as noiselessly as possible until 
we were within a few yards of the game. 

“Now try your gun,” whispered 6’Brien. 

1 climbed out of the yaw! and got close to the 
seal. I feared to get too close, test I should 
frighten him off the ledge; so I rested against the 
slimy rock and, taking careful aim at a point 
between his shoulders, fired. 

The din was awful. It seemed as if the little 
island were being blown to pieces by some modern 
battery. I became aware, too soon, that my shot 
had not killed the animal, and that by a series of 
curious spine-made movements he had come close 
to me and caught my ankle In his powerful jaws. I 
nearly fell. I was too fear-stricken to cry out. | 

All this happened ina moment. I felt my ankle 
crunch as though the foot would come off. Ax 
swiftly as possible I reloaded. I could acarcely see 
the brute that held my ankle, so blinded was I 
from pain. And I could not understand why it was 
that O’Brien had not come to my rescue. But 
there was no time to spare. I must lose my leg or 
kill the seal. 

Placing the muzzle of the rifle against what 
seemed to be the shoulder of the seal, I fired. The 
hold on my ankle relaxed for an instant; then 
came &# more angry bite on the thick part of my 
leg, and I became Conscious of some one near me. 
A dull blow sounded, and I fainted. 

It appears that O’Brien, who was looking on all 
the while, clambered on the rock where I was 
engaged with the seal, and with a blow of his 
bludgeon ended the battle. In all likelihood he 
saved me from death. 
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WRITTEN FOR HIM. 


To some readers the best of all Emerson’s poems 
is the one entitled “Days"—eleven lines of rhyme. 
less verse: 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Mufhied and dumb iike barefoot dervisiies, ; 
And marching single in an endless tile, 
Bring diadems and fagots in their har 
To cach they offer gifts after his wil 
Broad. kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
1, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot ny morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs und apvlés, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. ‘I, too late, ' 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn, 









The lines are remarkable in themselves. No one 
who reads them—really reads them—but will feel | 
the nobility and Impresstveness of the thought and 
the perfection of the form; but they are further 
remarkable for the manner of their production, 

Within a year after they were written Emerson 
notes in his journal that he has entirely forgotten 
their composition or correction. He knows that 
they are his only by external evidence; he finds 
his manuscript, and that he had sent copies to some 
of his friends. 

Many others of his poems he labored over for 
years, adding, altering, striking out; but “Days” 
was written for him, as it were. 









The fact reminds one, by way of contrast, of 
Wordsworth’s criticism upon Goethe’s poetry, that 
it “was not inevitable enough;” or, better still, of 


Matthew 
his best: “It might seem that nature not only gave 
him the matter for his poem, but wrote his poem 
for him.” 
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WHY, INDEED? 


Mr. Whistler, the painter, had no taste for gross 
flattery. It is sald that a newly introduced syco- 
phant thus addressed him: 


| “There are only two 





t painters in the world 





is almost a roar. | 
| 
| 


and the boatmen sung in unison a weird, wild song | 


| 
| est, and we 
| 


He was, to all appear. | | 


Arnold's remark about Wordsworth at | 
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For the Companion. 
DENNIS. 


Dennis was a pig, but not by any means an 
ordinary, common porker. Ask any of the sailors 
who were acquainted with him on the U. S. 8. 
Vanderbilt, and they would indignantly repel that 
idea. When you have finished the story of his life, 
perhaps you will agree with them in thinking him 
a rather remarkable pig. 


HE YOUTH’S 


This devotion was irksome to the pig sometimes, 
and particularly so on those occasions ewhen, 
comfortably disposed in the water-trough, he was 
taking his noonday bath, his two willing slaves at 
work at the pump-handles and the cooling stream 
of water trickling down his sides. Just then, in 
the height of his enjoyment, a mournful bleat 
would rise in the still air and denote that Billy had 
missed his companion and was bemoaning his 
absence. 

At first Dennis would pay no attention. He was 
so comfortable that he really could not afford to 
disturb himeelf; but as the bleating became louder 
and more importunate he would become manifestly 
troubled, giving vent to his dissatisfaction with 
low noises until finally, no longer able to bear the 
Jamb’s pleading, he would with a mighty effort 
hoist himself to his legs, stick his head over the 
edge of the trough and grunt loudly at Billy, 
saying as plainly as possible in pig-language: 

“There, you silly little thing! Now you see 





Dennis was a very little fellow when he was first | where I am, and can’t you be good enough to leave 





taken aboard his floating home, with a number of 
his companions, to serve as fresh meat for the 
ofiicers and crew. One by one the members of the 
porcine tribe were slain and eaten; but Dennis, 
because of his diminutive size, was reserved until 
the last, and then missing his mates and not being 
confined to a sty, he began to hang abont the men 
and to seek their acquaintance in his dumb fashion. 

The sailors, having had their fill of fresh meat, 
were gratified by these marks of friendly feeling 
in an animal usually considered to be somewhat 
obtuse in such ways, and concluded that they 
would rather have the pig as a pet than as pork. 
So a petition was sent to the captain to that effect, 
and was readily granted. 

Now Dennis became a privileged character on 
board ship. He took his meals with the crew, 
trotting from one man to another to get his portion 
of the viands, and you may be gure he was always 
gencrously served. What games of romps the 
tars used to have with him on the gun-deck in 
loafing hours! 

The pig would find a hiding-place behind one of 
the guns and ensconce himself there, his little eyes 
fairly twinkling with the fun of the proceeding, 
while the men pretended to hunt for him, carefully 
avoiding his place of concealment until at last, as 
they passed that particular gun, Dennis would 
Tush out on them with a squeal of delight, and 
away they would all go in a race for the other end 
of the deck, the pig generally contriving to trip up 
one or two of his playmates on the way. 

Another of his tricks was to secure a piece of 
rope and go about with it in hig mouth, grunting, 
until some one was obliging enough to take hold of 
the other end, when he would enjoy a pulling- 
match with his opponent quite as much as a dog 
ever docs. 

As the ship drew near the tropics Dennis, having 
grown decidedly fat with his good Hving, felt the 
heat very much, and his one solace was to climb 
into the water-trough and lie down under the spout 
of the pump, making krown his whercabouts with 
loud grunts, until one of the old captains of the 
forecastle, hearing him, would call out to the 
younger sailors: 

“There! two of you lazy lubbers, why don’t you 
go and pump on Dennis? Don’t you hear him 
calling you?” 

Dennis was accordingly pumped on until he 
signified he had had enough of it by rising and 
waddling off. 

The ship touching at Valparaiso, a few sheep 
were taken on board, destined to the same end that 
Dennis had escaped. The pig had rare fun with 
theee timid creatures, chasing them all about the 
deck, and delighting in seeing them fly before him. 

He persisted in these tactics until but one lamb 
was left, and the sailors predicted that Dennis 
would save the butcher the trouble of killing that 
one by worrying it to death, since he was now free 
to concentrate all his energies upon it. Therefore, 
what was their surprise on turning out one morning 
to find the lamb and Dennis sleeping close together, 
the lamb’s head pillowed on the pig’s fat side. 
Who can say that Dennis did not remember his 
own former loneliness, and therefore took com- 
passion on the forlorn little creature who was left 
in the same condition? 

His actions afterward certainly seemed to point 
to that conclusion, for losing his character of 
persecutor, he became Billy’s protector and friend, 
and “everywhere that Dennis went the lamb was 
sure to go.” 





me in peace and quiet for 
a while?” 

The bleating would there- 
upon cease, and Dennis 
would liedownand resume 
his bath with a serene 
sense of duty performed. 

It did seem as if Dennis 
had every prospect of liv- 
ing toa green old age, sur- 
rounded as he was with 
euch devoted love and 
care, but sad to say, his 
end was an untimely one, 
and this was the manner 
of it: The man who did 
the butcher’s work on the 

Vanderbilt was a sour, 
surly fellow, with an in. 
born taste for his trade. 
His disposition was just 
ugly enough to afford his 
messmates pleasure in 
making him the butt of 
their jokes, and sore from 
one or two recent speci- 
mene of fun, he cast about 
in his mind for some suit- 
able piece of revenge. 

Having matured his 
plans, he went one day to 
Lieutenant G—, who was 
then caterer of the ward. 
room mess, and informing 
him that all the fresh meat 
had given out, inquired 
whether he should kill the 
pig. The officer nodded a 
careless assent, probably thinking, if he gave the 
matter any thought at all, that the animal referred 
to was the last one of several porkers that had been 
taken aboard not long before. The idea that sucha 
question could apply to Dennis, the spoiled darling 
of the crew, never entered his head. 

‘Words cannot describe the grief and commotion 
forward when Jackson, the butcher, was discovered 
dragging Dennis along the deck, and his intentions 
in regard to the pig were ascertained. He was 
quick to say that he had his orders from an officer, 
justly apprehending that some violence would be 
done him otherwise. 

At first the sailors were eo confused by this 
unexpected turn of affairs that they could only 
exclaim and wonder over it; but as Jackson 
calmly continued his preparations they took hasty 
council together, and finally a detachment of them 
went to the mast to ask Lieutenant G— If it were 
really true that he had given suchacommand. The 
Neutenant was greatly surprised when informed of 
the true state of the case, and told one of the men 
to run forward immediately and countermand the 
order. 

The message, alas! arrived too late. Poor Dennis 
had already received his death-blow, and the 
sorrow of the crew knew no bounds. 





out to them, and one grizzled quarter-gunner 
expressed the general sentiment when he said, ina 
voice suspiciously husky, “D’ye s'pose, lads, I'd 
touch a bit of that pig? Eat Dennis! I gueas I’d 
just as soon eat one of my friends. Where’d be 
the difference? Might as well turn cannibal at 
once and be done with it!” 

So bitter was the feeling against Jackson, the 
butcher, that when his death occurred later in the 
cruise the current opinion among the men was that 
a rightful retribution had overtaken him; and one 
thing is certain, that his mourners were by no 
means as numerous or as sincerely afflicted as 
those of De:znis, his victim. M. L. CLARK. 
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Josep! WATSON. 25 Murray St. New York. 


thing else. 
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c W. BATES MFG. CO., Box i539, Boston, Mass. 


HATA BALSAM is 


The popular favorite for d 
ing the hair, restoring color when 
xray and preventing dand ruil. It 
cleanses the scalp, stops the hair 
falling and is sure to pleus¢ 

50 cents and $1, at Drugzists. 





n and Chea; 
reciated, 
igh quality of flour. 
user. No more dirty 
moa p and soap dishes, No risk of con- 
jo 


ome ee a a] ray toilet 
room necessity. 


ed soap foreach 


ae diseases from second-hand 
soap. No waste. Purer, cleaner and 
cheaper than an) Boy cake soup! Hand- 
somelynickeled $2.00. Adopted by pro- 
gressive hotel men and house-owners 
ey jerywhere- Energetic Agents want- 
ed, Ulustrated Catalogue free. 

Ww. R. RANNIE. Rochester, N. Y. 


ft practical Bu Business Guide, for 

af merican Women who nt 
MAKE MONE but “lo not 

know how. TR compendium of (odern Oppor- 

tunities for Women to make money. iy 

mail, 50 cents (Postal Order). 

ETTA M. TAYLOR, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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A grand opportunity to m: 
winter. 


Vick’s Floral Guide, 1894. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Roche 
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THE SPRING CURRY COMB. 


by Barnum & Bailey and Forepaugh circuses. 
SPRING CURRY COMB Cv., 131 S. Lafayette St., South Bend, Ind. 
‘This Comb ts strongly endorsed by the Editor of the leading Agricultural papers. 





Ambitious Boys and Girls. 


A boy or girl who wants to earn 
money for the summer vacation or other pur- 
pose can do so by selling our packages of 
seeds and receiving cash commission. 
1o cents for full particulars and a copy of 


JANUARY 4, g94, 


| 





COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


is a delicate refreshing powder that will soften 
| — and refine the skin, and is not only a luxury but 
& necessity In Ubis climate. 1¢ makes the face 
delicately smooth, givi:g it that transparent 
clearness wnich is the great beauty of all natur- 


E ally fine complexions. Refuse all substitutes, 
he genuine is FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 
bbb Adds 
% POUND PACKACE | 


























A delicate and lasting sachet powder, 
made from the finest Italian Orris and 
ure distilled Violets, retaining the natural 


ragrance of the flower for many months, 
and put up in handsome packages. 


VIOLETINE ORRIS 


SACHET POWDER 





for perfuming Presents, Statione! 
fs, and every article of a lad, y's wa 
robe. Sent to any ad address upon receipt of price = 
GEORGE EVANS, Mfg. Perfumer, 
1106 CHESTNUT Sr., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR 25 CENTS 
ELASTIC 


Stockings. 


VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK 
KNEES AND ANKLES, LAME 
AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 

We are the only manufacturers iu 
the world that make a perfectly solid 


Seamless Heel Elastic Stocking 
which will neither rip nor chafe. 
The old style is sure to. For daily 
comfort wear our 

SEAMLESS HEEL. 

We can save you 50 per cent. 
by ordering direct from us., and the 
goods being newly made (to your mea- 
sure) will last mtich longer.” Send ad- 
dress on postal card and we will mail 
to you diagrams for self-measuring, 
CURTIS & SPIND 
Eltatic Weavers, Ly bm Stila. 


ASTHMA & NASAL CATARRH CURED 


By Dr. B. W. Hair’s Asthma Cure and Catarrh §; 

cific. “Only known unfailing permanent, cure. 

$3.00 Dottle Asthma cure sent free, ex 
b. W. HATR, Cincinnati, 


THE WORLD'S FAIR Ss: 
inj Me MA, 


DAL and DIPLO} 
TNCUBATOR and BROODER 
if you are interested jo 
Itry. it will pay you 
centa in stamps for 72 ba 
logue, giving valuable 
Poultry Culture. Addres 
Rellabl 


A large font of lover 4A) with 
ugures, Froid. fa de! 
8, Co! 
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Recommended by Physicians 
over all other makes. 
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in cut, cor lete in neat case. 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, etc. 
Regular Price éoc. Sample post-paid 
for 15c. to introduce, an i 

of 1000 new article: U. REE, 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 ‘Cortlandt St., N.Y. ¢ 


“THE NASBY LETTERS. 


All the Naaby Lett Ketters ever written, now for first 
tiihe published In book form, Cloth, ound, over 509 
pages, with portrait of the author, D. R. LOCKE. A 
copy, inalled free to every person who sends $1 fora 
year’s subscription to the Weekly Blade. Send for 
specimen copy of the paper and get full particulars. 

Address THE BLADE, Toledo, Ohio. 
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—gLock SPRING BLADE. 
Soft as a Brush. Fits ever; 
curve. Used by U. 8. Army an 
Sample mailed, post-paid, 2% cts. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 1B 





The New Industry. 


During the year of the Centennial THE COMPANION brought out the Bracket Saw. Wood-working 


at once became the popular home industry. 


With the World’s Fair, or Columbian year, THE Com- 
PANION brings out this Art-Metal Work, an industry with equal promise of popularity. 
girls, men and women, young and old, can do this fascinating work. 


Boys and 
It Is done without noise, dust or 


dirt. Hence the parlor, sitting-room or kitchen are equally suitable work-rooms. 
It is rapid work, too. A few turns and bends, a little fastening together of 


Simplicity. 


parts, a coating with lacquer, and a handsome Candlestick or Easel is com- 


pleted. For instance, the graceful Flower-pot Stand shown above can be made 
in less than an hour’s time. The metal used in this Art ts soft, pliable Steel, made in thin, narrow 


strips or ribbons. 
and beauty. 


By means of pliers, this ribbon is bent or twisted into funumerable articles of use 


The illustration shown above was engraved from a photograph of the original articles. These 
articles were all made by an inexperienced amateur, with only the assistance of our Outfit. They com- 
prise Candlesticks, Easels, Picture Holdera, Photograph Frames, Vase Holders, Flower-pot Stanis, 
Pen and Tooth- Brush Racks, Ink Stands, Tooth-pick Holders, Card Receivers, Whisk-broom Holders, etc. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Avenue. 


The Complete Outfit. 


The Outfit for this Florentine Art-Metal Work contains 30 running feet Cold-Rolled Steel Ribbon, 
1 Pair Round Nose Pliers, 1 Sheet of 18 full-size Designs, 1 Spool Wire, 1 Cutting File, 1 Bottle 
Lacquer, 1 Brush, 4 Metal Candle Drips, 50 Steel Binders, and complete Instructions. The Steel 
Ribbon we furnish has a smooth sufface with rounded edges, is made especially for THE COMPANION 
and can be procured nowhere else. The Lacquer Is of a superior kind, giving the rich, dead-black finish 
OW 80 popular. 

A single strip of metal costing but a few cents can be made quickly into an 
article worth a dollar or more. A nickel’s worth of metal brings a pocket full of 
change. A most princely profit! 

We therefore present this new home Industry to our Subscribers with confidence. 


Creat Profit. 


We know they 


will find the work both easy and attractive; the completed articles are handsome and useful. Leisure 
hours can be occupied. Home can be beautified. Moncey can be earned. 
The Complete Florentine Bent-Iron Outfit given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new sub- 


ecriber and 30 cents for postage. See Conditions, page 506 of our last October PREMIUM LIST. 
Bold for $1.00, postage 30 cents extra. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





Ope. Beautiful NEW CATALOGUE. 
Positively Free (ir Beautiful SEW CAD Portraits, 
and giving full partiinian of all our famous famous 


GRGANWS AND PIANOS. 


Sold for CASH or on EAS TERMS of PAYMENT to 
PLAN! s 





silage SEN DOATO ONCE ROR CALALOOUE. too 
kts. CORNISH & CO., Now sekses:’ 





Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION 
Beema 


—See that the name 

is on each wrapper. 

n of Chewing 

a Delicious Remedy 

J tor Indigestio Each tablet con- 
C tums one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
4} Send S cents for sample package, 


THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
> ‘to Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 


























Don’ Go TO ScHoot To LEARN 

BOOK-KEEPING when you can 

learn it af home, within 100 hours’ 

study, without the aid of a teacher, from 

Goodwin's improved Book-! ~keep ng and | 
Business (guaranteed) 

8,959 testimonials ree ived. ‘* Worth b0,” 

Send for Deser' Pamphlet. (: 


A 
J. H. Goodwin, 545, 1215 Broad 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
cabraemproved Excelsior Incubator, 












ssful oper 
teed to hate 


Gold and Silver Watches, Bicycles, 
Tricyoles; Guns and Pistols, Carts, 





Bs ms, Carriages Sa 
Sle farness; Cart Tepe tlds, 
Sewing Machines, Aecordeons, Orgars, Pianos, Cider Mills, 
Drawers, Feed Mills, Stoves,” Kettles, Bone Mills, 
Lotter Presses,  daek Serews, Trucks, Anvils,” HayCutters, 
Copy Books, Vises, ’ Drills, Road Plows, 
lawn Mowers, Mills, Latinas, Benders, DumpCarts, 
Gorn  Shelers, Hand Carte, Fi Serapers, Wire Fenee, 
Fanning Milley, Wringers, ” Eneines, Sawn” Steel Sinks 
Grain Dum} Crow Bars, Boilers, Tools, Bit Bra 


ry 

Hay, Stock levator, Railroad, Platform and Counter SUALE! 
Send for free Catalogue and see how to 

151 Go. Jefferson 8t., CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chica; 








Stahls 
Double Acting 
Excelsior Spray- 

\| ing Onttits prevent 

]] Leaf Blight & Wormy 
Fruit 


Vegetable crops, Thous> 
in ure. Send 6 cts. for 
=) catalogue and full treatise 
_, on spraying. Circulars free. 


wm. STAHL, Quincy, II. 


W. W. THOMAS, 48-50 E. 3d SL, Cincinnati, 0 





It’s so Easy to oT: 






AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 

why so many are sold 

by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our little 
Book which tells more 

Seon this wonderful 
Lamp. 









BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
| New York. Toston, CHICAGO. 
Factories: MERIDEN, Con 





OUR SYSTEM THE BEST. 


vant reliable women in eyery town to 
) worth of Teas, Spices and Baking 

and get a set of Silver Knives 
and Forks free, or $12.00 worth, and get a set 
of Dishes free. No money required 
until you deliver goods and get premium. 











If Shoe sent, 
prepaid, anywhere in the U. 8, on 
receipt of 82. Equals every way 
yy adve ed $3 Sh and deliv- 


lus. 
‘apital $1,000,000. 


“DEXTER SHOE, CO. 





RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


WALL PAPER. 


Send 10 ¢| urest addr 
we will fc 




















r the latest styles and ou 
guide, “How. onomy in Home Dec- 
oration. All "pape rs should have our 
Agent's Sample Book 8, price $1.00, 
ALFRED P. 
136-138 W. M: on St., ¢ W. 13th St., 
CHIC IR 








Metal 


See Name “EVER K 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. 


AuY’ 
Warr: 


Manufactured hy the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFG. CO., epsilantl, Mich. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 
0.. 74 Grand St.. 


SPECIAL 
DEPOTS. 5 


WEALLISTER) 


? MODEL DRESS STEEL 
BROW 


HOME INSTRUCTION 


SUNDAY S@ HOOL WORK. 
COLLEGS 


ne “B & H” ramp! 







MAGI : 
EN’ aK s 
TERTATN ep enaMD SAN TH jOUSARD eeer VIEWS 





The Columbian 


Raisin Seeder 


Has just received The Wort ’s Fair Aw ard. 
A perfectly simple device 

housekeeper will appreciate 

address for conte. Libe: 


JAME: 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING, 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 






Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purch: 


er pays no fancy price for ex- 
boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 


Ask your Dealer for it. 


NESS and HEAD NOISES CURED | 

He by my INVIS. ae Tubular Ear 
ushions. Wh rs heard. Com 

e gu Rem 

Sold by Fe HIS Broadway, 

Write for Tilustrated Book ee ‘Proofs FRE! 


World’s Fair 











nd most economical Collars and Cuffs worn, 
You will like them. 

Fit well. 

for a bd 





Wear well, 
of Ten collars or 


ig size and style wa 
change Plac Bostow’ 
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CHERRY PECTORAL & 
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THROAT ee ’ 

and throunh the merits of HAN. 








‘an now walk with ease,”” 


HANSON'S 


| MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


| If your druggist de not keep it, do not let him con. 
vi you that son J end by 
inail to W. T. Ha 
‘Every box is wat 
P 
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Will Not 
Cut 
on Back of h Stay. Through. 


‘anted water-proof. Beware of Imitations, 





ew York. 


N & METZ Market Street. San Francisco. 


STEREOPTICONS. 
ILLUSTRATING 
EVERY SUBJECT 





Catalogue FREE. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages, Its subscription price is $1.75 
@ year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
Gat nearer a tng 
ver cl 
iven for $ite—are & ate to the subseribers from 
e publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 
Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
“terfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


tions. 

Payment for The Companlon, when sent by mail, 
Thould be made ina Post-Ollice Money-Ordery Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE'OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postihasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

10 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us ino letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of send: 
‘Any one can collect them at any Money-01 
office, and 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. 


money. 

if lost or stolen th shat be 

jost or stolen the money, cann 
Subscribers 


me send us Postal Notes must (lo so at their own | had 
a) 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 


THE YOUTH 


Mr. Nelson, “we were invariably given a chorus 
every moonlight night, and the dogs of two neigh. 
Boring villages joined in the serenade.” He speaks 
of its “wild, weird harmony,” and seems to have 
found it agreeable rather than otherwise. 

The influence of the moon is also very apparent 
when the dogs are travelling. They brighten up 
as the moon rises, and pricking up their ears start 
off as if they had forgotten their fatigue. The fur- 
traders take advantage of this fact, and sometimes 
lie over during the day and travel at night. 

The dogs endure an astonishing degree of cold. 
Mr. Nelson saw a female with two newly-born 
puppies lying upon the snow near a hut, with no 
sign of shelter, when the thermometer ranged from 
thirty to thirty-five degrees below zero. 


DREADFUL ENCOUNTER. 


It is hard for people who are not superstitious— 
or who think they are not—to understand the 
mental condition of persons who believe in ghosts, 
and are continually in fear because of some 
ridiculous “sign.” In Yorkshire, England, accord- 
ing to the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, there is much 
dread of the Kirk-Grim, so called, an imaginary 
evil spirit in the shape of a huge black dog with 
eyes like saucers. He ig said to haunt church 
Janes, and according to the popular belief, whoever 
sees him must die within the year. 

Ona stormy night in November Mr. Baring-Gould 
was out, holding over his head a big umbrella that 
a handle of white bone. sudden gust 
whisked the umbrella out of his hand, and away it 
went out of sight In the thick darkness and the 
storm. = 

That same evening a friend of the clergyman 
was walking down a lonely church lane, between 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | Nedges and elds, with no-house near, Suddenly 
Funat be natised by Uaifes hen a eabecrt or wishes | hig feet and even his very breath were arrested b: 


Returning your paper will not enable us to die- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper ig sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions, Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

‘We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 





PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
21 Columbus Avenue, 





For the Companion. 


HOW TO ESCAPE CONTAGION. 


The sad case of Doctor Stebbins of the Boston 
City Hospital, who died recently from diphtheria, 
contracted while pursuing his professional duties 
as admitting physician to the hospital, may have 
brought to the minds of many the often repeated 
inquiry ag to the manner tn which immunity from 
contagion is secured by doctors, nurses and others, 
whose business brings thein so often in direct 
contact with infectious diseases. 

The answer must be somewhat general, as well 
as a repetition of what has many times been given, 
but ft is not the less worth heeding on that account. 

The two greatest safeguards against infection 
are a strong vitality and carefully selected hygienic 
surroundings. Tha perfected human organism, 
constantly and properly nourished, and with plenty 
of fresh air, is almost invincible against the 
invasion of disease. It is simply a question of the 
survival of the superior. Disease, which is the 
weaker, is put to rout by good health, just as 
darkness vanishes at the approach of light. 

The strength of disease lies in taking its victim 
off his guard. In fact, its attacks are mostly made 
in ambush, as it were, insidiously and against the 
weakest spot in the armor of its victim. 

Let a person, in no matter how good health, 
contract a slight cold or get over-fatigued, and 
immediately his very strength becomes a source of 
weakness. The stronger and more virulent types 
of disease find a vantage-ground, and a fight begins 
which lasts the longer, and is the harder, as the 
opposing forces are the more equally matched in 
atrength. 

It 16 easy to see that even a physician, over-taxed 
with work and suffering somewhat from a conse- 
quent neglect of hygienic lawe, may finally succumb 
to the disease amid which he lingers. 


—_e—__ 


DOGS IN ALASKA. 


“Without dogs the larger portion of the great 

Eskimo family peopling the barren northern coast 
of America would find it impossible to exist in its 
chosen home.” So writes Mr. E. W. Nelson, in his 
“Mammals of Northern Alaska.” They are used 
in the winter for hunting, sledge-drawing and the 
like, but in summer are mostly left to shift for 
themselves. 

They receive much hard usage, as well as do 
much hard work, but are described, nevertheless, 
ag a rollicking set, full of play, fond of human 
soctety, and quarrelsome as schoolboys. Mr. Nelson 
credits them with a vein of humor, and declares 
that their varying characteristics can be read in 
their faces. 

They are worth from two tw fifteen dollars 
apiece, according to age, size and intelligence. 
For sledge-drawing they ure harnessed in teams of 
either seven or nine—three or four pairs and a 
leader. The load is from three hundred and fifty 
to seven hundred pounds, and the course is mainly 
through unbroken snow or over rough ice. 

With a team of seven dogs and a load of more 
than three hundred pounds, Mr. Nelson made a 
journey of more than twelve hundred miles in 
about two months. The last sixty milee were 
made, over a bad road, in a continuous pull of 
twenty-one hours. z 

They are much affected by the moon. During 
full moon half the night ts spent by them in 
howling in chorus. 

“During the entire winter at St. Michael’s,” says 





the sight of a great black creature which occupie 
the middle of the way directly before him, shaking 
itself impatiently, moving forward with a start, 
een bounding to one side, then running to the 
other. 

No saucer eyes could be seen, but the creature 
had a white nose which, to the horrified traveller, 
seemed lit up with a supernatural radiance. Bein; 
a man of intelligence, however, he would not 
admit to himself that he was confronted by the 
Kirk-Grim. It must be a huge Newfoundland dog, 
he sald to himself. So he addressed it in broa 
Yorkshire: 

“Sith’ere, lass, don’t be troublesome. There’s a 
bonny dog, let me pass. I’ve no atick. 1 win’t 
hurt thee. Come, lass, let me by.” 

At that momenta blast swept up the lane. The 
dog, monster, Kirk-Grim, whatever it was, made a 
leap upon the man, who screamed with terror. He 
felt the creature’s claws in him, and he grasped— 
ap umbrella! 


WHERE WAS O’FLYNN? 


A judge of the Massachusetts superior court has 
a habit of allowing his voice to drop so low that his 
words can with difficulty be heard. The story te 
told that he was sentencing a prisoner at Lawrence 
not long ago, when a man in the court-room 
shouted: 


“Speak louder, your honor! Speak up!" 

“Send that man out of the court-room, Mr. 
Officer!” said the judge; 

The order was obeyed, and the proceedings went 


on. 

“Call the next case,” said the judge, when he had 
finished with the prisoner in whose cage the inter. 
ruption had occurred. 

“Terence O’Flynn!”’ called the clerk; but Mr. 
O'Flynn did not rise. The crier called him, but 
there was no answer, and the oflicers of the court 
began to look about. 

was discovered that Prisoner 0’Flynn had 
disappeared, and his absence could not be accounted 
for until some one gaid: 

“May it please the court, Terence 0’Flynn was 
the man you just sent out for shoutin’ to the judge 
to speak up.” 


HER PART. 


Perhaps there is no man who needs a good wife 
more than the editor of a newspaper. It is 
pleasant, therefore, to find the following in an 
exchange: 


“Your husband ts the editor of the Bugle, I 
believe,” said a neighbor who had dropped in for a 
friendly call. 

“Yes.” 

“And as you have no family, and have consider. 
able leisure on your hands, you agslet him now and 
then in his editorial work, I'dare say?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the brisk little woman, 
hiding her berry-stained fingers under her apron, 
“I edit nearly afl his inside matter.” 


SMALL FRY. 


To a third party it 1s sometimes surprising how 
much pride a large man can take in catching a@ 
smail fish. So it must have seemed to a sarcastic 


young woman of whom we read in the Washington 
Star: 


Two or three young men were exhibiting with 
great satisfaction the results of a day’s iwhing, 
wheroupout. this young woman remarked, very 
demurely : 

“Fish go in schools, do they not?” 

“TI believe they do; but why do you ask?” 

“Oh, nothing, only I was fust thinking that you 
must have broken up an infant class.” 


PLAUSIBLE EXPLANATION. 


Howard's father ts a physician, says the New 
Orleans Picayune, and one day when the doctor 
was out, Howard and a little visitor were “playing 
doctor” In the real doctor’s office. 


In the course of the game Howard threw open 
a closet door and disclosed an articulated skeleton 
to the territled gaze of his playmate. 

‘Pooh, Walter!” sald Howard, “what you ’fraid 
of? It’s nothing but an old ekellington.” 
“Wh-wh-where did it come from?” asked Walter, 
with chattering teeth. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Papa’s had it a long time. I 
guess likely it was hie first patient.” 





EARLY TO BED. 


Even in great cities careful people keep early 
hours. 


“We had a fine sunrise this morning,” said one 
New Yorker to another. “Did you see it?” 

“Sunrise?” said the second man, “why, I’m 
always in bed before sunrise.”—New York Ledger. 








COMPANION. 


Coughs and Colds. Those whoare suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 








“The Story of My First Watch.” 


A collection of more than 90 articles, with fine por- 
traits,specially written by America’s most distinguished 
sons and daughters, sent FREE. Highly entertaining 
and instructive, Address 


New York Standard Watch Company, 
11 John Street, New York. 


Potato Machinery. 


If you are interested in planting and cutting 
potatoes by machinery, write to 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich., 
for their Free Illustrated Catalogue. They 





will save you money and guarantee the work. 
Mention 


Youth's Companion. 


ABOUT THAT 
NEW HOUSE. 


Here’s help for on 
with ite P ns, leas 
. for its finish. Artistic 

Dwellings (‘ designs 
now, ready) shows 70 
handsome houses, the 
results of the careful 
= dy and best thought 


L SAAB 6 
jalists Skilled in Home Designing. 
wellings of all grades, cheap, medium and elaborate. 
Views, plans and estimates, 128 pp. 9xiz sent prepaid 
for $1, OF: ALLEN, Architect, 
187 Houseman BIk., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much Interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Accidental Discharge 


Is Absolutely Impossible 


while using the Smith & Wesson Hammeriess Safe- 
ty Revolvers. They are 90 constructed that they 
require for their operation sufficient grep and 
strength to render them perfectly harmless the 
hand of a child. 
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A Perfect 


and Safe Arm 


Send stamp for full catalogue with detailed description. 
SMITH & WESSON, Stockbridge St, Springfield, Mass. 
erat Semermege. Sts“ oring eld, Mass: : 


Mason & Hamlin 


PIANO 


IS THE BEST, 


Because Conservatories, Schools, Lodges, Musi- 
cians, and the Public generally so regard it. 
Made of finest material, and by most. skilled 
hands. Sold for cash and easy payments. Pianos 
rented until rent pays for them. Write for full 


particulars. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


These pianos represent that same Highest Stand- 
ard of Excellence which has achieved for the 


Mason & Hamlin Organs 


THE TITLE 


Standard of the World. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 


BOBTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. KANAB CITY. 


No More Round Shoulders. 








WEAR THE 


KNICKERBOCKER 
Shoulder Brace 
and ‘walk upright 
in life.” No Har- 
ness, simple, unlike 
others. Only re- 
liable | SHOULDER 
Brace and Sus- 
/ PENDER combined. 
Also a_ perfect 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


men, 






Al sizes for men, w 
boys and girls, 
Holds Up, 
Braces Up. 
Sold by Drug- 
gists and Gen- 
eral Stores, or 
sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.00 
per pair, plain, or 
$1.50, silk-faced. 
Send chest meas- 
ure around the 
body. Address, 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., Easton, Pa. 
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Three 
Christy 


Knives 
For $1.00. career tarer) 


(The Bread Knife ts 143 long by 1% high.) 


Christy Knives are now made for every 
use to which a knife is put. In addition to 
Special Offer above we have 

Cake Knife, 50 cts.; Lemon Slicer, 50 ct 

Fruit fe, 15 cts.; Set of 6 Or 

Table Knives, $1.00; Ordinary Househo! 

Saw, 75 cts. 

Men and Women make $10 a day selling these Knives. 
Write for territory. 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 
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THIS ILLUSTRATES THE 


PREMIUM RANGE 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Awards over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
‘and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used. 


Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
OWN WAGONS throughout CANADA 
and the UNITED STATES. 
SOLD TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460, 


MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 
FACTORIES: 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., U. 8. A., 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
Founded 1064, Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000. 
BOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 
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Is the despairing cry of thousands afflicted 
with unsightly skin diseases. 

Do you realize what this disfiguration 
“means to sensitive souls? 

It means isolation, seclusion. 

It is a bar to social and business success. 

Do you wonder that despair seizes upon 
these sufferers when 

Doctors fail, standard remedies fail, 

And nostrums prove worse than useless ? 

Skin diseases are most obstinate to cure or 
even relieve. 

It is an easy matter to claim to cure them, 
but quite another thing to do so. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES 

Have earned the right to be called Skin 
Specifics, 

Because for years they have met with most 
remarkable success. 

There are cases that they cannot cure, but 
they are few indeed. 

It is no long-drawn-out, expensive experi- 
ment. 

25c. invested in a cake of 

CUTICURA SOAP 

Will prove more convincing than a page 
of advertisement. 

In short 

CUTICURA WORKS WONDERS, 

And its cures are simply marvelous. 

Now is the time 

To take CUTICURA. 

CURES made in WINTER 

Are permanent. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, Cuti- 
cura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; Resolvent, $1.00. 
Potter Drug and Chemical Corporation, 
Sole Proprietors, Boston. ‘‘All About the 
Skin, Scalp, and Hair’’ mailed free. 
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ARE A TRIUMPA 
IN BICYCLE 
DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


Bey ape the most strikingly 
beautiful maehines ever shown te 
the public by any maker, and will 
delight every wheelman and wheel 
woman in the land-Seven new 
medels are shewn in eur eatalegue 
and among them will be feund wheels 
adapted to meet every individual 
requirement wile LL Lhe 


he Corumpia Caratoque for_| 

which describes fully our new line 
wheels is by far the handsemest 
and mest comprehensive ever I> 
sued by this er any other bicycle 
establishment--It 1s artistic in desisn 
and is beautifully pripted ap¢ illustrated 
Its pages are alive with interesting matter 
beriaining to cycling, and should be read 
by every intending purchaser ofa 
bicycle-We will send it Geel 
address on receipt of two/...% 
two cent stamps to ev-/@ 
er cost JT mailing, er it; 
may be obtained Frees. 
- ne sehal application at any Clair 
Whe Govumpia Pap CALENDAR has reached its ninth year and has become one of our 
regular institutions--In acknowledgment of the public appreciation of eur previeus 
calendars which have proved so popular, we have endeavored to make the 189editien, 
Which is Now ready for delivery, unusually bright and attractive--It is mounted en an enany 
elled metal stand sf new pattern which an be adjusted fo a convenient angle for the desk or for 
hansing on the wall-Its daily leaves contain many interestins contributiens ror eur friends 

A concerning, the value of outdoor exercise, cycling and Seod reads, interspersed wit 

» Sempe clever eutline pen drawings by a celebrated illustrator and en each pase we 
have efr ample blank space Jer memoranda:-It is beth useful and ornamental and we will mail 
it pestpaid op reeeipt Of seven two cent Stamps: YYW AAKAMMUAAMAALMMASAIAIAMMAN HAL? 

ADDRESS PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 


BRI_AIPD ANC ec. 12 WARREN ST. NEW YoRK: POPE MANUFACTURING CO- 
© 291 WAB . . 391 COlNMBLIIS AVE: ROST 
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For the Companion, 


THE DESERTER. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
A Sudden Departure. 


The man upon whose sleeping form Job had 
stepped in the haymow sat up and looked about 
him in a half-puzzled fashion, mechanically 
brushing the loose particles from his hair and 
neck. 

“I s’pose it’s mornin’,”” he whispered, after a 
minute’s silence. ‘How long'll it be before 
daylight ?”” 

Job, released from the other’s clutch, had 
scrambled to his feet, and stood staring down in 
astonishment at his old friend, Mose Whipple. 
He had regained his fork, and held it up as if 
to repel a possible second attack. 

“What did you want to pitch on to me that 
way for?’ he asked at last in displeased tones. 

“Sh-h! Talk lower!” urged Mose under his 
breath. “I didn’t mean to hurt you, sonny. 
I didn’t know who you was. You come 
tromplin’ on me here when I was fast asleep, 
and I took hold of you when I wasn’t hardly 
woke up, you see, that’s all. Ididn’t hurt you, 
did I?” 

“No,” Job admitted, grudgingly. ‘But there 
wasn't no need to throw me down and choke 
me all the same.” 

“I thought it was somebody comin’ to catch 
me,” explained the other, still in a whisper. 
“But who else is here in the barn? What 
time is it gettin’ to be ?”” 

“They're just through milkin’,” replied the 
boy. “They’re gettin’ the cans out into’ the 
sleigh. They’ll all be gone in a minute or 
two. Time? Oh, it aint six yet.” 

“That’s all right,” said Mose, with a weary 
sigh of relief. He added, upon reflection, 
“Say, sonny, can you manage to get me 
something to eat? I've gone the best part of 
two days now without a mouthful.” 

“‘Mebbe I can,” responded Job, doubtingly. 
Then a sudden thought struck him. ‘Say, 
Mose,” he went on, ‘I bet I can tell what you 
did the first thing when you came into the barn 
here. You went and stuck your hands into the 
grains there—that’s how it was.’’ 

‘The man displayed no curiosity as to the 
boy’s meaning. ‘Yes, by jiminy!’’ he mused 
aloud. ‘I'd ’a’ liked to have got in head 
first. I tell you, sonny, 1 was about as near 
freezin’ to death as they make ‘em. I couldn’t 
have gone another hundred rods to save my 
life. They’d have found me froze stiff on the 
road, that’s all.’”” 

“But what are you doing here, anyway ?” 
asked Job. ‘You aint gone and deserted, have 
you?” 

“Well,’”’ said the other, doggedly, ‘‘you can 
call it what you like. One thing’s certain—I 
aint down South, be I?” 

“Something else is pretty certain, too,” the 
boy putin. ‘They'll hang you, sure!”" 

Mose did not seem to have much doubt on 
this point. “Anyway, I'll see the old man 
tirst,"" he said. ‘It’s pitch dark outdoors, aint it ?”” 

The boy nodded. “I must git along with my 
work,’’ he commented, after another little silence. 
“What are you figgerin’ on doin’ anyway, 
Mose ?”’ he asked, gravely. 

“Well, I'm goin’ to sneak out while it’s still 
dark,” said the man, ‘and git across lots to our 
place, and just wake up the old man, and—and— 
well, see how he is, that’s all. Mebbe I can 
Manage it so that I can skip out again, and 
nobody be the wiser. But whether or no, that's 
what I’m bound to do. Prob'ly you've heard—is 
he—is his health pretty middlin’ good ?”” 

“Seems to me some one was saying something 
about his being kind o’ under the weather lately,” 
replied Job, with evasion. ‘I was thinkin’ of 
goin’ over this afternoon myself, if I could git the 
time, to see him. The fact is, Mose, I guess he 
ts failing some. It’s been a pretty tough winter 
for old folks, you know. Elisha Teachout’s been 





ea sy, iad up himself with rheumatics now for more’n 


@ fortaight, and he aint old exactly.” 

“He aint had ’em half bad enough!” cried 
‘Mase, springing to his feet with suddenly revived 
emergy. “If he’s let the old man suffer—if he 
eint kept his word by him—I'll—I'll take it out 
of his old hide if I have to go to jail for it!” 
»“You’ve got enough other things to go to jail 
and get hung for it into the bargain, I should 


think,” said Job. way. “I guess I’m afeared o’ gittin’ homesick. 
loud, either.” I'd always be hankerin’ to git back and see my 

Surely enough, one of the hired men seemed to | folks, and they won't let you do that, nohow. A 
have remained in the barn, and to have caught | lot of ’em tries to sneak off, they say, but Steve's 
the sound of voices—for the noise of his advancing | brother-in-law says they’ve got cavalrymen on 
footsteps could be heard on the floor between the | horseback all around outside the camps, and they 
stanchions. Mose threw himself flat, and rolled | just nail everybody that tries to git out, and then 
under the hay as best he could. Job began to|they take ’em back to camp and shoot ’em. 
sing in a low-voiced, incoherent way for aj That's what they do—lead ’em out before break- 
moment, and then loudly. Prying up a forkful | fast and shoot ’em down.” 
of hay, he staggered under the burden back to} ‘I thought they hung deserters,’’ said Job, 
the cows, singing as he came toward the intruder. | pausing with his fork in air. 

It was only Nelse Hornbeck, an elderly and “Some they hang and some they shoot,” replied 


“You'd better not talk so 








“Sh-h! Talk lower!" 


Nelse. 


of employment in the cow-barn, and was only 
too obviously waiting to. accompany the boy over 
to the house to breakfast. At last Job had to 
accept the situation and go. 

The boy dared no more than steal for a moment 
back into the hay, feel about with his foot for 
where Mose lay hidden in the dark, and drop the 
furtive whisper, “‘Going to breakfast. If I can 
I'll bring you some.” 

Then, in company with Nelse, he left the barn, 
shutting and hooking the door behind him. It 
occurred to him that Mose must have effected an 
entrance by the door at the other end, which 

was fastened merely by a latch. Otherwise 

the displacement of the outer hook would have 
been noticed. 

It was lucky, he thought in passing, that 
Elisha Teachout did not have padlocks on the 
doors of his cow-barn, as he had on those 
which protected his horses and wagons and 
grain. If he had, there would have been the 
lifeless and icy body of Mose, lying on the 
frozen roadside, to be discovered by the day- 
light. 

Poor Mose! he had saved his life from the 
bitterly cold night, but was it not only to lose it 
again at the hands of the hangman or the firing 
party ? 

Job remembered having seen, just a few weeks 
before, a picture in one of the illustrated week- 
lies of a deserter sitting on his own coffin, 
while files of soldiers were being drawn up to 
witness his impending punishment. Although 
the a had given the doomed man a very 
bad face indeed, Job had been conscious at the 
time of feeling a certain human sympathy with 
him. 

As his memory dwelt pow on the picture, 
this face of the prisoner seemed to change into 
the freckled and happy-go-lucky lineaments of 
Mose Whipple. 

The boy took with him into the house a 
heart as heavy as lead. 

Breakfast was already well under way in 
the big, old-fashioned, low-ceiled kitchen of 
the Teachout homestead. Three or four hired 
men were seated at one end of the long table, 
making stacks of hot buckwheat cakes saturated. 
with pork fat on their plates, and then devouring 
them in huge mouthfuls. 

They had only the light of two candles on 
the table. So long as there was anything 
before them to eat, they spoke never a word. 
The red-faced women over at the stove did not 
talk either, but worked in anxious silence at 
their arduous task of frying cakes fast enough 
to keep the plates before the hungry men 
supplied. 

For once in his life Job was not hungry. 
He suffered Nelse Hornbeck to appropriate the 
entire contents of the first plate of cakes which 
the girl brought to the table, without a sign 
of protest. is was not what usually hap- 
pened; and as soon as Nelse could spare the 
time he looked at his companion in surprise. 

“What ails you this mornin’?’’ he asked, 
with his spoon in the grease. ‘Aint you feelin’ 
well 2" 

Job shook his head. “I guess I’ll eat some 











extra hand who worked at starvation wages 
during the winter, chopping firewood and doing 
odd chores about the house and barns. When he 
saw Job he stopped. He was in a sociable mood, 
and though he leaned up against one of the 
stanchions and offered no sign of going farther, 
displayed a depressing desire for conversation. 

The boy came and went, bringing in the hay 
and distributing it along under the double row of 
broad pink noses on either side. He made the 
task as long as he could in the hope of tiring 
Nelse out, but without avail. 

“J dunno but I’m almost sorry I didn’t enlist 
myself last fall,” drawled Hornbeck, settling 
himeelf in an easy posture. ‘‘So far’s I can make 
out, Mose Whipple and the rest of the boys are 
having a great sight better time of it down South, 
with nothin’ to do and plenty o’ help to do it, than 
we are here to hum. Why, Steve Trimble’s 
brother-in-law writes him that they’re havin’ 
more fun down there than you can shake a stick 
at; livin’ snug and warm in sort o' little houses 
built into the ground, and havin’ horse-races and 
cock-fights and so on every da: They aint been 
no fightin’ since Thanksgivin’, he says, and 
they’re all gittin’ fat as seals.”” 








“Well, why don’t you enlist then ?”” demanded | son of ‘em.” 


Job, curtly, going on with his work. 





“I don’t see as it makes much difference. 
I'd about as lieve be one as the other. I guess 
they make it a rule to hang them that gits off 
into the North and has to be brought way back 
again. That’s only reasonable, because they've | assented Nelse, when he had eaten half-way 
give ’em so much extry trouble.’” through his pile. ‘I guess they want more sody. 
Job was interested. ‘But suppose a man does | It beats me why them women can’t make their 
get up North—I guess they aint much chance of \ cakes alike no two days in the week. First the 
their ever findin’ him after that."’ batter's sour, and then they put in more sody; 
“Aint they ?”” exclaimed the hired man, incred- , and then it's too flat, and they dump in a lot o’ 
ulously. ‘Why, it’s a thousand to one they | salt; and then they need more graham flour, and 
catch him! They’ve got their detectives in every | then the batter's too thick and has to be thinned 
county just doin’ nothin’ but watchin’ for desert- | down with milk, and by that time the whole 
ers. They git paid for every one they catch, so | thing’s wrong, and they’ve got to begin all over 
much a head, and that makes ’em keep their eyes | again.” 
peeled.” Nelse chuckled, and looked up at Job, who 
“But how can you tell a deserter from any | paid no attention. 
other man,” pursued Job, ‘‘so long as he’s got} ‘If we men fooled around with the cows’ 
ordinary clothes on and minds his own business | fodder, every day different,’ Nelse went on, ‘the 
and keeps away from where he’s known ?”’ | way the girls here do with ours, why the whole 
“Oh, they always point for home—that's the | barnful of ’em would ‘a’ dried up before snow 
thing of it. What do they desert for? Because ‘blew. But that's the way with women!”’ Mr. 
they’re homesick. So all the detectives have got | Hornbeck concluded with a sigh, and began on 
to do is to watch their place, and nab ’em when | the second heap of cakes. 
they try to sneak in. It's as easy as rollin’ off a, ‘The boy had not listened. A project had been 
log. They always git caught, every mother’s | gradually shaping itself in his mind, until now it 
seemed as if he had left the cow-barn with it 
Tiresome Nelse Hornbeck was still talking , definitely planned out. As soon as the other men, 


bread 'n’ butter instead,’ he made reply. He 
added after a pause, ‘Somehow, I kind o’ spleen 
v9 


against cakes this mornin’. 
“They aint much good to-day, for a fact,’ 


“JT dunno,” said the hired man in a meditative | when Job came to the end of all possible pyetexts | who for the moment were idling with their knives 
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and forks, had been supplied with a fresh batch 
of cakes, he would put it into execution. 

“Why, you was feelin’ first rate a few minutes 
ago,” remonstrated Nelse, between mouthfuls, 
“‘singin’ away for dear life.” 

“Remember how Mose Whipple used to sing ?”” 
put in one of the others. ‘The’ was one song 0’ 
his, ‘The Faded Coat o’ Blue'—scems ’s if I could 
set and listen to him singin’ that all day long. 
He sung it over at Steve Trimble’s huskin’, 1 
remember, and Lib Truax let him see her home, 
just on account of it. She wouldn't so much as 
looked at him any other time. She told my sister 
afterward that if he’d ’a’ popped the question 
then, with that singin’ o’ his in her ears, as like 
as not she’d ‘a’ said yes.”" 

“Lucky for her he didn’t, taen,” remarked 
another. ‘I give Mose credit for one thing, 
though. He had sense enough not to git married 
—and that’s more'n most shiftless coots like him 
have. He always said that as long’s the old man 
was alive, he’d keep a roof over his head, and let 
everything else slide. Whatever else you may 
say, there's no denyin’ Mose was a good son to 
the old man.” 

“If I was old,” said a third, ‘‘and was depend- 
ent on my son, I’d think a good deal more of him 
if he shinned around, and worked stiddy, and 
put somethin’ by fora rainy day, even if he did 
marry into the bargain, instid o’ bein’ bone-lazy 
like Mose, and never knowin’ one day where the 
next day’s breakfast was comin’ from.”” 

“Not if you was old Asa Whipple,” rejoined 
the first speaker. ‘Mose was jest after the old 
man’s heart. I never sce father and son so 
wrapped up in one another as them two was. 
Seems 's if they didn’t need no other conpany— 
they was company enongh for themselves. That's 
what made it so rough on the old man when 
Mose ’listed."* 

“He couldn’t help himself,” said Nelse Horn- 
beck, ‘‘there was the interest comin’ due on the 
mortgage, and how else —”” 

“Sh-h! can't ye!’’ muttered one of the others, 
kicking Nelse under the table, and giving a back- 
ward nod of the head toward the women by the 
stove. ‘*Wantthem totell "Lishe Teachout you're 
blabbin’ about his affairs, you sawney ?”’ 

Nelse bent hastily over his cakes, and the others 
busied themselves at making way with the steam- 





ing fresh supply which had accumulated while | 


they talked. 
Job’s opportunity had come. He rose with as 
fine an assumption of carelessness as he could 





manage, and walked up to the other end of the 
table, where the big loaf of home-made bread and 
the butter-dish were. 

He cut off two thick slices; the butter which 
he tried to spread upon them had become hard 
with the night’s intense cold and had not been 
near enough to the fire to be softened. So Jol 
could only distribute it in lumps over the soft 
surface of one slice, and then put the other on top 
of it. 

Then, watching his chance in the dim light, he 
conveyed the bread to his jacket pocket. Nobody 
at the table had observed him, he was sure. 

He turned to discover that the sitting-room door 
close at his back had been opened wide, and that 
Elisha Teachout was standing in the doorway, 
looking at him with all his eyes. 

It was Elisha Teachout's habit to look very 
closely at everything and everyhody—and his was 
at the best of times a somewhat uncomfortable 
gaze to sustain. Job felt that this was not one of 
the best of times. 

His employer was in all seasons an austere and 
exacting man, coldly suspicious of those about 
him, and as pitiless in his treatment of his hired 
help’s shortcomings as he was vigilant in looking 
out for them. But in the winter, when rhenma- 
tism put its dread touch upon the marrow of his 
bones, he was irascible as well, and led his house- 
hold what they used to describe outside as ‘‘a life 
of it.”” 

His lean, small 
bent as usual this 
better, Job thought 
eyes had an 


figure did much 
he 
olored 


His 
ss and wrinkled, with its sunken 


not seem 


as 





morning 
but his little 


abnormally piercing effect. 


probably 





pallid face, hair 





lips and sharply-hooked nose, was of a yellower 


The felt 





and sourer aspect than usual, too. boy 
turning very red. 


turned out to be 


himself 


It a needless alarm. Mr. 
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Teachout diverted his gaze from Job to look at 
his old silver watch, which he took from his fob, 
and then ostentatiously held it in his hand. 

“Milk late again this morning ?”’ he demanded, | 
raising his querulous voice with a snap. | 

“No, it got off in good season,"’ replied the 
head hired man, nonchalantly. 

He had answered the same question now every 
day for several years, and was at home with it. 
Asa matter of fact the milk from the Teachout 
farm was never late, but this had not prevented 
the master’s query becoming a formula. 

“Then breakfast ought to ’a’ been out of the 
way half an hour ago!"’ he exclaimed, in the | 
same high, snarling tone. “If I didn't get up 
and come out, sick as I am, I suppose vou’d be 
settin’ here gorging yourselves till noon! And 
you women, you jest aid and abet ‘em in their 
laziness and gormandizing!”” 

Job stayed to hear no more. Relieved from his 
fear of detection, he had taken advantage of the 
attack upon the others to get his cap and sidle 
unobtrusively from the rooin. 

Once outside he scampered headlong across the 
frozen ruts and hummocks of the yard to the 
cow-barn. There was a perilous show of pink | 
and lemon lights in the eastern sky. Very soon | 
it would be daylight. 

He groped his way past between the stanchions i 
to the hay, and began feeling about with his feet. 

“Here you are, Mose!’’ he called out. “It's, 
almost daylight! Here’s something to eat.” 

No answer came. The boy trampled foot by 
foot over the whole mow in vain. Mose Whipple 
was gone. Haroup FREDERIC. 

(To be vontinued.> 
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WINTER SONG. 
Sing me a song of the still nights, 
Of the large stars steady and high, 
The aurora darting its phosphor lights 
In the purple sky. 


—Duncan Campbell Scott. 
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Scribner's. 


For the Companion, 


MAISIE AND MEG. 


Three flights of stairs to climb after a long walk 
home in the biting cold! Maisie was tired. She | 
had been sitting at a type-writer all day in ay 
dingy office, writing letters about stocks and | 
bonds and railroad investments in which she had | 
no sort of interest. 

In her weary state it seemed as if the click, clack 
of her machine had got into her head, for it 
repeated itself over and over long after her fingers 
had left the keys. Not even the March wind | 
could take the monotonous sound out of her | 
brain, though it whistled shrilly and blew away 
the curls from her ears. 

“Well, after all,” thought Maisie, “the click, 
clack means @ cozy room, a warm, open fire, a | 
nice supper, and, better than all these, dear Meg 
waiting for me, with her study books open and | 
her tongue ready to chatter.”” 

So Maisie cheerfully climbed the long flights of | 
stairs and stood at her own door. Blank disap- 
pointment confronted her, for no tidy, warm 
room, no tempting supper awaited her. In the | 
midst of the chilly desolation sat Meg, her hat | 
and coat on, and a pair of skates slung over her 
arm. She looked up with dancing eyes from a 
letter she was reading. 

“O Meg!” 

Maisie sank in @ discongolate little heap on the 
faded old lounge, and was straightway embraced. 
by Meg. 

“You dear, darling old thing! Don’t scold! 
It was such lovely skating—so I've just got home 
myself. I haven’t had time to make the fire and 
get supper.” 

Maisie slid down from the lounge without a 
word, and went about building a fire in the grate, 
while Meg rattled on: 

“O Maisie, I’ve got the most beautiful news to | 
tell you! I have a letter from Carlina, and she 
wants us—Oh, you will be as excited as I when I | 
tell you!” 

Maisie and Meg were orphan sisters whose 
father and mother, dying three years before, had | 
left them to the care of an uncle who had seven 
girls of his own. He was kind, but there seemed 
to be really no room for Maisie and Meg in his 
crowded little house. 

To remain a burden on their already overbur- 
dened uncle was, as Maisie looked at the matter, 
an impossibility; and those eyes of Maisie's, 
though soft and gray like a dove’s wing, did not 
lack decision and firmness. 

One day she left the sleepy country town, and 
came to the city and to that machine of hers 
which clicked out daily bread for her and Meg. 


COMPANION. 


“I'll read you what Carlina says!’ Meg ex- 
claimed, and read thus from a letter: 

“Dearest Meg.—I am going to have a birth- 
day next week Thursday,—my seventeenth, you 
know,—and mamma says I may have a little 
party of my friends to celebrate it. There will 
be just a few of the boys and girls in our set at 
school. Mamma will play for us to dance. Sol 
want you and Maisie to be sure to come. I 
can’t take ‘No’ for an answer, and shall send the 
carriage for you at half-past seven sharp. Your 
loving friend, Carlina Klaus.’ 

“Meg, dear, a party! Just think of it!’’ cried 
Maisie, so breathless with pleasure that she almost. 
sat down in the coal-hod. She hadn't been to a 
party since she was Meg's age, when her father 
and mother were living—such a long time ago it 
seemed to Maisie. 

“O Meg, how perfectly delight—” 
face fell suddenly. ‘‘But we can't go! 
nothing to wear in the evening.” 

The tears came into Meg's dark eyes as she 
threw her skates in one direction and her hat in 
another. 

‘‘Maisie, please can’t we have some new gowns 
just this once? Please, Maisie! I want to go so 
much!" 

Maisie never could bear to deny her young 
sister anything attainable. She laid down the 
loaf of bread, went over to the bureau, took out 
the worn leather wallet that had been their 
father's, and counted out eighteen doilars—all 
her savings for months. 

“Dearie, that’s all the money we have—every 
bit. We must have some more coal soon. And 
we might one of us fall ill, you know, pet.’” 

But Meg went on sobbing. Maisie looked 
thoughtfully at her small hoard before she spoke. 

“Don’t cry any more, Meg. I think there's 
enough for one gown, and that shall be for you— 
a scarlet crépe, darling, just what we have always 
wanted for you. Don’t cry, dear. You are going 
to look so nice in it! There’s just time to get it 
made, if I work hard on it evenings.” 

She touched Meg's curly head softly and went 
back to her work. Meg wiped her drowned eyes 
slowly. 

“No, Maisie,’ she said, ‘‘you are the older; 
you ought to have the new gown and go to the 
party. I will stay at home. That will be better 
than having us both disappointed.”’ 

Maisie set the teapot down on the hob rather 
emphatically. 

“You are Carlina’s friend, dear,” she said. 
“Her invitation is for you. 1 am only asked to 
go with you. It wouldn’t be doing nght by 
Carlina if I went and you did not. You must let 
me decide these matters, Meg. You are not old 
enough yet,” Maisie finished, with her most elder- 
sisterly air. 


Then her 
We've 


stoutly. 
a bit at that party when you were poked up here 
in this dull little room all by yourself? I suppose 
we must give it all up. Oh dear, I’m so disap- 
pointed!" 

Meg hung up her wraps stormily, and then fell 
to crying again. 

“I will go with you then, on condition that you 
have the new gown. 
look nice when you meet her friends. You owe 
it to her to look nice. It doesn’t matter much 
about me. I'm old—old. I'll wear my white 
muslin. It happens, by good luck, to be fresh 
and clean now.” 

So they compromised, and Meg's dark eyes 
grew bright again. They discussed the party 
joyously over their cold ham and tea. It was 
& great event in their quiet lives. 

Carlina Klaus belonged to a wealthy family 
who lived in one of the handsome suburbs of the 
city. She was a schoolmate of Meg’s, and the 
two girls had formed a close intimacy. 

‘The next day the material for the new gown 
was bought, and every evening Maisie sat at 
work, overwhelmed in billows of scarlet ercpe. 
Meg was unable to give her much assistance. 
Her examinations were coming on, and she must 
study. 

Meantime Maisie would not own, even to 
herself, that she was tired; but the click, clack of 
the type-writer seemed worse than ever in her 
head, and the buzz of the sewing-machine at 
night did not make it any better. 

When at last, however, the long-talked of 
evening arrived, and she arrayed Meg in the 
scarlet crépe, she felt repaid for all her labor. 
To her adoring eyes Meg was the loveliest of 
visions. 

Her own antiquated white muslin did rather try 
' Maisie’s beanty-loving soul. It was painfully 
old-fashioned, and too short besides, and the blue 
| sash was a trifle faded. But she would not think 





She took lodging on a quiet street, and placed 
Meg at school. 
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alone. Carlina was too busy to notice the lonely 
little figure in the curner. 

At first, Maisie forgot her own insignificance in 
her pride for Meg. But after all, Maisie was 
human. It was hard to look like a shabby little 
girl when she was almost twenty—hard to sit 
neglected in a corner when all the rest were having 
such a jolly time. 

Maisie could not tell what was the matter with 
her head—it felt so stupid and heavy—and dizzy, 
too. She did not wonder that her partners had 
been glad to escape from her dullness. The music 
of the piano failed to drive the click, clack of the 
type-writer out of her head. 

She shook herself alittle. She was not enjoying 
the party—though she and Meg had looked 
forward to it so cagerly. The tears were not far 
from her tired eyes. 

She turned her head that no one might see. 
She looked away through an open door across the 
hall, and saw some tall white lilies on a stand 
there by the window. She went to look at the 
flowers, and thus regain control of herself. 

It was a pretty little sitting-room full of books, 
pictures and delicate bric-A-brac. There, face to 
face, Maisie met the most wonderful-looking lady 
she had ever seen. This lady, who sat in an easy- 
chair in the sitting-room, had hair which was of 
@ snowy white, and lay in soft waves on either 
side of her face. But her eyes were so dark and 
so young—such tender, restful eyes—that it did 
one good just to look in them. 

The old lady wore a pale gray gown, touched 
daintily with pink here and there. She made 
Maisie think of a soft rose sunset just melting 
| into gray twilight. 
| She, on her side, noted Maisie’s sweet, tremu- 
| lous lip and the shabby, unbecoming dress. Her 
; quick mind put two and two together. Maisie 
| was about to withdraw, but the lady's smile 
| restrained her. 

“I am Carlina’s Aunt Hester, my dear,’’ the 
lady said. ‘Won't you sit down and talk with an 
old lady a while ?’’ 

Maisie did sit down, and somehow before she 
| quite knew what she was doing, she had told this 
wonderful old-young aunt of Carlina’s all about 
the little room at the top of three flights, the small 
suppers laid for two, the click, clack of the type- 
writer that earned daily bread for Meg and her, 
but wouldn’t come out of her head when office 
hours were over, and all about Meg’s beauty and 
the red crépe gown. a 

The lady had drawn it all from her, in spite 
of herself. And all the time those beautiful, 
strange, old eyes gazed down, down into the 
troubled depths of Maisie’s soft, sad gray ones; 
and all the while Maisie felt as if the lady had 
| just spoken when she was only listening, but 
| doing that perfectly. 

When at last she did answer Maisie’s involun- 
tary confidences, her speech was a strange one: 

“Do you want to know, my dear, what I 
think of you? Iam an old woman, 60 you will 
pardon my frankness. I think, my child, that 
you are living a very selfish life!” 

«Am 1?” gasped Maisie, a painful flush spread- 
ing over her pale face. 

“Yes,” went on Carlina's Aunt Hester; ‘you 
want to go to heaven where your dear father and 
| nother are waiting for you. But you absolutely 

refuse day by day to give your sister Meg a 
| chance to win her way there, too. You are trying 
‘to get to heaven without her; for you are making 
her selfish and vain, in order that you may 
gratify your own desire to be unselfish. Do you 
not see, child, that there is selfishness on your 
part in this snatching of every opportunity to be 
unselfish? Do you ever let your sister give up to 
you, or deny herself for love's sake, or try to 
make her spirit sweet and pure as you try to 
make yours? 

“You are a brave little woman; be braver still, 

; and even though it hurts you to see her suffer, 

; teach your younger sister to walk with you the 
thorny path to Paradise. The path of roses does 

\ not lead there, my dear, no matter who walks it.” 

' Maisie opened her lips to speak, but the words 
would not come. The room, too, kept going 

' round and round before her dim eyes. The next 

| moment she had fainted in the arms of Carlina’s 

| aunt. 

“Poor little dove!’ murmured the lady, re- 
| moreetals: “T was too harsh with her. How 
pale and thin she is!" 
| When Maisie came ont of the faint, she was 
j delirious ; and the doctur pronounced her illness 
| brain fever. She could not be moved, and 
; Carlina’s aunt shared with Meg the labors of 
; nursing. 

For days, Maisie lay between life and death. 
Meg hung over her in agony, but Maisie did not 
know her; for over and over she would call 
piteously : 

“‘Meg, darling, come to heaven with me! 
my dear, I didn’t mean to go without v 
Meg! 
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“I am going to live,” she whispered, ‘and take 
Meg to heaven with me.” 
Mary A. WINSTON. 
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GOUNOD’S LAST WORDS. 


After the last prayer is uttered, 
‘You'll plant a white cross over me, 
Write on my gravestone this sentence: 
“I have believed—now I see!”" 


—Home Journal. 


—er 
For the Companion. 


A COLD SNAP. 
In Two Parts.— Part II. 


“Open in the name of the Lord!” cried the high. 
pitched voice again outside the door. 

Theodore jumped from his chair. The hail at 
the door startled us exceedingly. No one had 
come to the house or passed slong the road for three 
days. The snowdrifts were ten feet deep, and the 
highway blockaded. 

The wind was blowing fiercely, the snow flying, 
and the cold terrible. Why should any human 
being stand at our door? More- 
over, the voice was strange and 
unnatural. 

“Who's there?” 
courage to call out. 

“It's me—Brother Remmick— 
the sarvant of the Lord,” replied 
the same queer, high voice. 

I opened the door. A large, 
smooth.faced man, bundled in a 
ragged old blue army overcoat, 
with two or three knitted “com- 
forters” tied about hia neck and 
ears, another about his waist and 
one wound around each of his 
legs pressed eagerly in. 

He was covered with snow, 
and his face was nearly as red as 
a lobster; but he did not appear 
to be chilled or in bad plight. 
He stamped the snow from his 
boots, shut the door, and hurried 
tw the stove. 

“Whar's the squire? 
Sister Wood?” he cried. 

We told him that they were in 
Augusta for the winter, and that 
the house was closed save the ell 





I mustered 


Whar'’s 


and kitchen. 
“Strange! strange!” muttered 
our singular caller. “I’ve jarney- 


ed far to meet ’em in the flesh 
once more, and now they’ve gone. 
And now they’re gone!” 

The man hummed constantly to 
himself, and cvery few moments 
opened his mouth as if to speak, 
and then as suddenly shut it with. 
out saying anything. 

“Did you come in the road? 

Weren’t the drifts deep?” Theo- . 
dore asked him presently. 

“Nobody can go in the road!” 
certed the stranger. “I walked on 
the tops of the stone walls and In 
the open flelds, and in the pastures 
where the wind blew the snow 
off. I rolled on the tops of the 
drifts. Snow’s clean stuff! Snow’s 
clean stuff!” 

Theodore and I looked anxious- 
ly at each other. We were sure 
that the man was crazy, and did 
not know what to expect from 
him. For some time he sat hum- 
ming and warming himself. Theo. 
dore then said: 

“[ guess, sir, after you get 
warm, you had better go down to 
Mr. Bartlett's, the house next 
below here. The folks who live 
here are away, and wouldn’t like 
to have us take in strangers. 
house {fs shut up now.” 

He looked at us for a long time, opening his 
mouth, but shutting it without speaking. Then he 
dropped on his knees, and in a loud voice began to 
pray. He prayed for us personally —prayed that 
the Lord in His mercy would soften the hard hearts 
of these His young servants. He continued at 
great length. 

We looked at each other in speechless dismay. 
It seemed as if he would never cease. Afteralong 
time he opened his eyes and looked at us. 

Finally Theodore broke the silence. “If you are 
a minister, | guess we shall try and keep you,” 
said he. “We want to do the right thing by Mr. 
Wood and you, too. Are you hungry, sir?” 

“I have fasted since morning,” the man an. 
swered. 

We fricd pork and potatoes, and placed on the 
table all that was left of our bread, with butter, 
cheese and apple-sauce. The man ate as tf fam. 
ished, talking strangely as he ate. Theodore and I 
wondered where we should lodge him for the night, 
for it was growing late. We decided to let him 
sleep in our bed up-stairs, and lie on the kitchen 
floor ourselves; but when we broached the matter 
to him, he exclaimed : 

“Lil sleep in the spare-room. { always sleep in 
the sparc-room here, the one off the sitting-room.” 

He was not at all‘neat in appearance, and [ had 
grave doubts as to Aunt Sarah’s opinion, if she 
knew of it; but we did not dare to deny his request. 
After he had retired for the night, Theodore and I 
sat for a while looking aghast at cach other. 

“He's crazy, Alf,” said Theodore. “I wish we 
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were rid of him. What shall we do, with him on 





our hands to-morrow—and water to lug all day 

For the time, Brother Remmick had quite diverted 
my mind from the water question. Theodore’s | 
disconsolate remark brought it back with an added 
anxlety, and with these two bitter cares on our | 
minds we went to bed and fell asleep. We were | 
very tired, and slept, as boys of fifteen are apt to 
do, soundly and long. 





At length I dreamed that I was at a prayer 
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meeting, and that the people were singing. They 
sang 60 loudly at last that 1 waked suddenly, and 
started up. Somebody was really singing. 

They softly lio 

And sweetly dreain 

Low in the ground. 

I knew it must be Brother Remmic! Just then 
the house was shaken by a loud jar, accompanying 
a booming noise. Theodore woke. ‘What's that?” | 
he cried. “Has a barn blown down?” 
1s Remmick!” I exclaimed, jumping from | 
bed. “He's up ransacking 

We dressed in haste, and then stole down.stairs 
on tiptoe, prepared, if necessary, to grapple with a 
powerful lunatic. 

Day had begun to dawn. In the kitchen we met 
Remmick, carrying a huge armful of wood from 
the wood-house to the sitting-room, which he 
deposited with a crash in the wood-box. He had 
kindled a roaring fire in the fireplace, and the 
sparks and cinders were snapping out upon Aunt 
Sarah’s fine rag-carpet in @ manner that would 
have wrung her heart. 

“Look here, mister!” said Theodore, indignantly. 
“I’m sure Mrs. Wood wouldn't like to have a fire 
here. It’s dangerous. You'll have to sit by the 
stove in the kitchen.” 














“It's me— Brother Remmick!" 


“Young man,” he replied, impressively, “this is 
sermon day withme. Ihave my sermon to prepare, 
so I’m up early. I always have such a fire on 
sermon day. Sister Wood never refused me that.” 

Theodore looked at me tn helpless perplexity. 

“Watch the sparks, Alf,” he said to me finally. 
“Dl go out and feed the cattle.” 

Brother Remmick had brought In not less than 
six great armfuls of wood. Ie had also been into 
the pantry and cut off a huge slice of cheese, 
from which he was taking bites at intervals. 

I kept an eye on the sparks, and meantime 
kindled a fire in the kitchen stove and began to 
prepare breakfast. Our visitor came out. 

“Coffee! coffee!” he cried. “Make me a stiff 
cup of coffee! For this is eermon day !”” 

Theodore and I drank water at our meals. We 
had never made coffee. I told Remmick so, and 
immediately he invaded the pantry on his own 
account. He found a little coffee, which he pre- 
pared. Theodore came in. Being destitute of 
bread, we mixed a hasty pudding with corn meal, 
to eat with sugar and butter, and fried a large 
quantity of beef, to all of which Brother Remmick 
did full justice. After this it was necessary that 
both of us should go to the barns and the cattle. 

“We must run in every few minutes and see 
what he’s about,” Theodore said. “If he doesn’t 
set the house afire I shall be glad! How long do 
you s’pose he means to stay?” 

That was more than I could guess. 

After feeding the cattle again, we took our pails, 
‘ixe and shovel, and going to the water-hole, cut it 
open and began to carry water to the barns. There 
was pressing need. The cattle were so thirsty that 
they did not eat their hay. 

The wind had lulled, but the cold was intense. 
The hollows were completely tiled. To drive the 
cattle over them would have been impossible. 





After each trip to the water-hole cither Theodore | 
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or I ran into the house as far as the kitchen to 


listen, sniff for smoke, and reassure ourselves as to | 


Brother Remick. 
After one of these trips Theodore said: 
“Alf, there are five holes burnt in that carpet 





before the fireplace! And he’s got the big Bible 
laid open in the middle of the floor, and the hymn. 
book and Bible dictionary propped open in two 
chairs. He’s been into the parlor and brought out 
tho big stuffed rocking-chair, and set it right up 
before the fire. Now what in creation can we do 
with him? 

While we were in the midst of these worries, and 
plowing with our pails of water over the great 
drift at the end of the south barn, and wondering 
if two boys were ever in a worse scrape, we heard 
a cheery voice call out: 

“Hello, boys! What are you doing?” 

We turned quickly. It was our schoolmaster, 
Mr. Ames. He had missed us at the schoolhouse; 
and as this was Saturday, he had come through the 
drifts from his boarding-place to see if anything 
was wrong with us. We explained the situation 
hastily. 

“Well, well,” he said, “you are in a tight place, 
boys, and no mistake! And by the way, who Is it 
that you have in the house there?” 

“That’s more than we know,” replied Theodore. 
“He came along last night in that awful gale of 
wind. He calla himself ‘Brother Remmick,’ and 
he says that he knows Mr. Wood and his wife. 
The master laughed heartily. “You two boys 

are having a hard time!" he ex- 
claimed. “Where can I get a 
couple of buckets? I’m going to 
help you.” 

The master worked with us till 
near noon, and we brought a hun- 
dred pailfuls—enough to keep the 
animals from suffering ¢@or the 
day. 

“But you can never fetch water 
enough for this great stock of 
cattle, in this way,” the master 
exclaimed, when at last we left 
off. “Some other way will have 
to be provided.” Then he asked 
us concerning the hydraulic ram, 
which we supposed to be frozen 
hard and fast, and about wells. 

“There is usually a’ well about 
a farm like this,” he added. “I 
am going down to Bartlett’s and 
ask them. They will be likely to 
know something about it.” 

Before two o'clock the master 
returned with neighbor Bartlett, 
who asserted that there was a 
well, from which the family form. 
erly took water, somewhere in 
front of the ell and wood-house. 
Uncle Sydney had covered it over 
flve or six years before. Mr. 
Bartlett mounted the drifts and 
indicated a point beneath which 
he believed we should find a well. 

We all worked resolutely to dig 
away the snow and earth and find 
the well, but without success. 
Meantime the wind had risen 
again; and as night was at hand, 
we were forced to abandon the 
search. 

“Keep a stiff upper lip. Don’t 
lose courage, boys,” said the mas- 
ter. “To-morrow is Sunday, but 
this is work of necessity if ever 
there was one. Water you must 
have here.” 

Before bidding us good-night 
he went indoors for a few mo. 
ments and held some conversa. 
tion with Brother Remmick, who 
was still at work on hig sermon. 

“Get along as easily as you can 
with him, boys,” he said to us, 
when he came out. “I don’t think 
he fs dangerous. He seems to be 
half- preacher, half-tramp. It 
would not be humane to turn him 
out-of-doors in such weather as 
this. Good-night. I'll be here in 
the morning.” 

Remmick was far more quiet. 














that evening than we had feared he might be. He 
sat stolidly before the sitting-room fire. He was 
astir very early the following morning. The first 


we heard from him was the sound of preaching in 
the sitting-room. 

By eight o’clock Mr. Ames came again. For two 
hours, with his help, we shovelled and searched for 
the missing well. We could not find it; and the 
urgent wants of the cattle again forced us to bring 
water over the drifts from the water-hole in the 
swale. 

At this task we labored for three hours, and but 
for the assistance of Master Ames we should cer- 
tainly have lost courage that day. He remained 
and lunched with us. Meantime Brother Remmick 
seemed to have settled down to live with us perma- 
nently. Master Ames now suggested an examina- 
tion of the hydraulic ram in the woods. 

“If the pipe is really frozen,” he sald, “there is 
no prospect of getting water from it until spring. 
But at any rate, let us take shovels and go down 
and look at it.” 

We set off through the snow. We found the 
brook in the wood-lot frozen over solidly, buried in 
snow. The low house which sheltered the “ram” 
was almost covered over with a drift. It was 
allent; nofeheery chug! chug / now issued from It. 

Uncle Sydney had banked the house high with 
dry leaves and earth, and fastened securely the 
Uttle door on the farm side. We shovelled away 
the drift in part, and then, with an axe, Theodore 
knocked off the cleats, nailed across the doorway. 

As he did so we heard a querulous, low, yapping 
sound inside, followed by a rumble and a scratch. 
ing noise. 

Master Ames and I went hastily around to the 


other side, and were In time to see two red foxes | 


dash out at a hole through the drifted snow, on the 
side next the brook. They ran away for a little 
distance into the woods, then turned, holding up 
euch a foot, and barked at us saucily again, 
“Why, those rogues had made a burrow of this 
aqueduct house !”” imed the schoohinaster. 
Theodore meantime had opened the door. En 











tering, we found feathers, bits of the fur yg pares. 
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and bones scattered about. The foxes had dug a 
hole through the banking outside, and worked their 
way in beneath the sill. 

Where the waste valve of the ram was located, 
in the lower end of the large, short pipe, below the 
air-chamber, were traces which showed that the 
foxes had been scratching aside the earth and 
overturning the covering of boards — plainly in 
quest of the water which gushed out there when 
the automatic valve fell. 

Master Ames took out his knife and thrust the 
blade down Into the end of the waste-pipe, where 
the valve was placed. 

“See here, boys!” he suddenly exclaimed. «] 
believe it’s those foxes that have played the mig. 
chief here. You sce the pipe cannot be frozen up, 
for the water is pouring out here in a full stream. 
Something ails the valve. It doesn’t work right.” 

Ife thrust down the blade of his knife and moved 
it around beside the valve, when the force of the 
water suddenly threw out an oblong pebble. 
Instantly the valve closed properly, and the ram 
resumed its “chug! chug ! chug !” 

The long, small pipe under ground leading up to 
the buildings was not frozen at all, for the best of 
reasons—it had been empty ail the while. As soon 
as the ram had stopped working, all the water in 
the long pipe had run back out of it. 

“It’s going all right!” cried the master. 
cheers!" 

Theodore and I could scarcely believe it. Hastily 
closing the door of the aqueduct house, we hurried 
back to the barns. Water was coming into both 
troughs there, as usual, when we reached them! 

We were so delighted that we could have shed 
tears for pure joy. We hastily turned out the 
cattle. They had been on short allowance for four 
days; and were still so thirsty that they drank the 
water In large quantities. 

Before he went back to his boarding place that 
evening, Master Ames said, “Get on as easily as 
you can with Brother Remmick. I am going to 
send word to the selectmen of the town, to-morrow 
morning, to take care of him. That will be the 
best wi I think.” 

The weather had now. begun to moderate. The 
road surveyor appeared on the highway witha 
team of six yokes of oxen, next morning, and 
“broke out” the road; and at noon that day two of 
the selectmen came to Uncle Sydney’s place with & 
sleigh, and induced Brother Remmick to take a trip 
with them to the town farm. He was entertained 
for a time until the town authorities of his native 
place could be notified to take charge of him. 

So very desirous were we to prove our eficiency 
to Uncle Sydney that, in our next letter, we barely 
| alluded to the fact that “Brother Remmick’’ had 
| been there, and that the foxes had stopped the 
ram” for a little while. We did not mention the 
holes in the carpet at all. 

“We can tell her about it when she comes home,” 
Theodore said. 

Neither Aunt Sarah nor Uncle Sydney ever really 
knew how much trouble and anxiety we two were 
in, during those five dreadful days of the cold snap, 
with no water at the barns, and Brother Remmick 
j on our hands. 

I may add that Theodore and 1 were alone at the 
farm until the middle of March; but we had no 
more unpleasant experiences. 
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For the Companion. 


AN ART STUDENT OF THE LATIN 
QUARTER. 


The young American art student who has learned 
all that can be taught him in his native land, or 
thinks he has learned it, sighs for Paris as the 
Mussulman sighs for Mec If he is acquainted 
with an artist who has recently returned from 
abroad, his yearnings are likely to be increased 
tenfold by the accounts that he hears of student 
life In foreign ateliers; and his heart knows no 
rest till his feet tread the path worn by those who 
have preceded him. 

Let us say that he is able to carry out his pur- 
pose, and that in the course of time a Parisian cab- 
man takes him to the hotel in the Latin Quarter: 
where he has been recommended to go, and where 
he will meet certain compatriots. 

Though a stranger to the other students, he finds 
them cordial and ready to answer all his eager 
questions, to interpret his wishes to the landlord, 
and in all ways willing to render him assistance. 
| They remember their own feelings when they first 
! experienced the sensation of being a stranger in a 
| strange land. 
| If our student follows in the footsteps of most of 
the Americans who have preceded him, he will 
enter the Julian Academy. Jules, the clerk, re- 
ceives him with open arms. 

He is permitted to choose the professors he 
wishes to study under—either Jules Lefebvre and 
Benjamin Constant, or Monsieur Bouguereau and 
Monsieur Fleury. Most Americans choose Messrs. 
Lefebvre and Constant. The fee Is five dollars a 
month, and at first about a dollar more a month 
must be paid for the wear and tear upon stool and 
easel. 

Iaving registered his name, the student becomes 
a member of the famous atelier. One more cere- 
mony yet remains; but it is not Monsieur Jules 
with whom he has to deal this time. It is with his 
fellow-students. No sooner is his presence discoy- 
ered, as he modestly places an easel in the back 
Tow, than the cry of “Nouveau!” (A new one!) is 
raised. He observes that he is the centre of a great 
deal of clamorous attention. 

All this unsought observation is embarrassing, 
but relief comes when a fellow-countrymar ex- 
plains: “Money for punch fs what they want, and 
you must give them ten francs.” It is an old 
custom, and no doubt a bad one, but the tribute is 
paid by all who enter for the first time. 

Hazing is nowadays very rarely inflicted in any 
form, though many jokes are perpetrated. If the 
omer is qu and moreover possesses no 
d personal feature, he will escape all further 
unpleasant attention; but if he be so unfortunate 
‘ls to possess some prominent trait which lends 
\tself easily to caricature We will tind himselfirery 
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soon immortalized, and the production placed 
upon the wall amongst a host of others. 

The entrance of the professor is awaited with a 
certain amount of anxiety. An interpreter is 
necessary for a few weeks at least, and through 
his assistance the criticism is given. The pro- 

fessor is kind 
in his manner, 
makes a few 






comments, and is gone, 
while the  interprete! 
translates the brief ¢ 
icism. Our student’s 
senses are somewhat 
bewildered by the pres- 
ence of the famous artist 
he has read 
about, 
are among the best of modern art, and yet who 
has here condescended to find something good in 
his poor attempt. 

He watches the great man as he goes from pupil 
to pupil, taking a paternal interest in the young 
men about him. The fifty or more students are 
as quietasachurch. No one would suspect them 
to be capable of the uproar of a few moments 
before. 

Work begins at eight o’clock, and as most of 
the students live at a distance, the hour necessi- 
tates a somewhat early rising—that is to say, 
early for Paris, where for most people the day 
begins late. It is rather depressing to leave a 
warm bed of a cold winter’s morning, light a 
candle, scramble into one’s clothing, feel one’s 
way down the polished stairs, call out “Cordon, 
s’il vous plait!” to the sleepy conciérge, and find 
oneself on the sidewalk, perhaps miles from one’s 
destination, with no way of getting there but to 
walk. 

On his way the student must pick up a meagre 
Parisian breakfast—a cup of café au lait. 

Besides his real occupation, the study of art, 
the student tinds many subjects claiming some of 
his time and attention. First comes his mastery 
of the French language. As he progresses in 
that he wishes to become acquainted with its best 
literature. ‘Then come the Théatre Frangais, the 
Odéon and the Grand Opera, where he will find 
the drama and music of the highest and best. 
Besides all this there are lectures and a host of 
things that a serious youth, appreciating his 
opportunities, can take up. 

The wider an artist's horizon, the better and 
truer artist he will be. Some of us make the 
mistake of attending the academy to the exclu- 
sion of all else; and in such cases experience 
only will demonstrate that half a day is better 
than all day, both for physical and mental health. 

Another mistake often made is the failure to 
develop comradeship with the French people out- 
side the Academy walls. This is, in a great’ 
measure, the fault of the Americans; they make 
little effort to cultivate the acquaintance of their 
Parisian hosts, and they are the losers. Inter- 
change of thoughts upon art matters, and the 
relations formed, would be of great benefit both 
for present and future. 

If our young American has adaptability, he 
will soon be in harmony with his surroundings. 
He may permit his beard to grow and to assume 
a@ pointed cut. He may wear a flat-brimmed 
student hat, a flowing tie, corduroy garments, 
and end up with sharp-toed ‘‘toothpick’’ shoes. 

His letters home will be full of interest. He 
will write of the details of his daily existence, 
with long accounts of his work and his ambitions, 
discourses of prizes and competitions, and talk of 
exhibiting at the Salon, and so forth. 

The Salon! Who hag not remarked, on pic- 
tures subsequently brought to America, the 
mysterious number attached to a frame? To 
those who know, this silently proclaims the pic- 
ture’s acceptance at the great Paris Salon—the 
greatest exhibition of modern art in the world. 
Ab! little do the careless public think, as they 
give a passing glance to some young man's pic- 
ture, of the hopes, fears, trials, sleepless nights, 
thoughts and dreams that have centred on that 
modest canvas! 

Every young American wishes to exhibit at 
least once in the Salon within the walls of the 
Palais de l'Industrie. To do so demonstrates to | 
the student himself—and what is of perhaps more 
importance from a worldly point of view, it shows 
to the world, and particularly the American 
world—that he is entitled to be called an artist. 
From the day he holds in his hand the polite 
announcement that his picture has been received 
at the Salon, he feels confidence in himself and in 
his future. 

After the closing of the Salon, a battlefield of 
sketching and painting is selected in some corner 
of Normandy, Pas de Calais, or Brittany, where | 





so often 


whose pictures 





the summer months are spent in out-of-door 


work. The change from the close confinement of 
the Paris atelier is very agreeable, both physically 
and artistically, and the companionship of 
“strong men” most helpful. At the close of the 
summer our friend returns to Paris, laden with 
spoil and with renewed powers, physical and 
mental. 

And now the second winter's work begins, and 
|the prospect is bright with hopes and plans. 


Friendships of life- 
long duration are 
formed. The young 
man’s acquaintance with the people and the city 
increases. He is no longer a stranger, but a part 
of the life about him. Each day’s experience 
adds to the store of what will sometime be called 
memories, when he shall possess a studio of his 
own, and can no longer call himself ‘an art 
student of the Latin Quarter.” 
Water GILMAN Page. 
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Time’s ancient sorcerer am I who wave 
‘A wand invisible above the land, 
And lo, obedient to my command 
The quickened Year emerges from the grave. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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TWO NEW GOVERNMENTS. 


During the closing week of November the 
Italian Ministry of Signor Giolitti and the French 
Cabinet of M. Dupuy were driven from office. 
Each fell before the hostile activity of radicals; in 
both countries much difficulty was found in 
obtaining new ministries; but otherwise there 
was no similarity between the cases. 

Signor Giolitti was literally howled out of office 
because he had been censured by the committee 
of inquiry into the Roman bank scandals. A 
great volume of bank-note currency had been 
fraudulently issued, and as this could not have 
been done without the connivance of some public 
servants, the investigation was partly to find out 
who had betrayed their trusts, and what price had 
been paid them for their unfaithfulness. 

The committee's report was first made public 
when read in the Italian Chamber. It censured 
the Premier, not as a bribe-taker, but because he 
did not expose and check the frauds when he 
came to know of them as a member of a previous 
ministry. A great outcry against him instantly 
arose, many of his former supporters joined it, 
and he resigned next day. 

Nevertheless he has been succeeded by Signor 
Crispi, who is equally involved in the bank 
scandal, but is a man of much more force and 
influence than Giolitti. King Humbert did not 
wish to entrust the government to Crispi, but after 
a fortnight’s effort, he failed to find any other 
statesman who could hope to secure a majority in 
parliament. 

It remains to be seen whether Crispi can govern. 
He was driven from the premiership three years 
ago, because he failed in «his promises to reduce 
taxation while yet maintaining the army required 
of Italy by Germany and Austria-Hungary, the 
other members of the Triple Alliance. Now the 
Italians demand financial relief much more 
strongly than before, and Crispi promises econ- 
omy; although he is deeply committed to the 
policy of keeping Italy under the military 
burdens that are breaking her back. 

The fall of M. Dupuy’s Cabinet came of his 
secret attempt to reorganize his Cabinet by replac- 
ing three radical colleagues with more moderate 
men. He wished to do this in order to make the 
ministry more truly representative of the Chamber, 
which contains, for the first time, a clear majority 
of moderate Republicans. But instead of openly 
declaring his design, he tried to keep it from the 
deputies, even while asking them to vote con- 
fidence in the Cabinet's policy. 

His three radical colleagues, one of whom had 
already sent in his resignation, suspected his 
intention to put them all out soon, and in their 
resentinent, they betrayed to their friends that 
the ministry was no longer united. When chal- 
lenged as to this matter during debate in the 
Chamber M. Dupuy replied with such a lack of 
candor that a great outcry arose against him, and 
he resigned in anger without waiting to ascertain 
whether a majority would condemn him by vote. 
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After several prominent statesmen had tried, at 
President Carnot’s request, and failed to forma 
Cabinet, he induced M. Casimir-Perier to accept 
; the task, and that very respectable and cautious 
statesman succeeded. He now holds office on a 
programme little less conservative than that of 
M. Dupuy. 

It was thought that he would soon fall before 
the tactics of radical deputies, but their power 
has been much shaken by the Anarchist bomb 
which was exploded in the Chamber. The radicals 
are suspected of more or less sympathy with 
Anarchism, now so exceedingly obnoxious, and 
the new Cabinet is, therefore, strengthened by 
their opposition. 

But all forecasts of French politics are rash. 
Ministries there are at the mercy of the Chamber, 
which veers in mind with striking changes of 
circumstance, and it may be that a thirty-second 
Cabinet will soon succeed M. Casimir-Perier’s, 
which is the thirty-first of the present French 
Republic since its beginning in 1870. 
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A BOOK. 


He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dunt. 

He danced along the dingy days, 

‘And this bequest of wins 

‘Was buta book, What liberty 

A loosened spirit brings! 


Selected. —Emily Dickinson. 
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NATURE'S ELECTRIC EXHIBI- 
TION. 


A singularly beautiful proof, if any were 

needed, of the resemblance between the aurora 
borealis and some of the electric illuminations 
| that can be artificially produced was observed by 
Duke Nicolas of Leuchtenberg at Krasno Selo 
last summer. 
_ Above the northern horizon he saw an assem- 
| blage of light vapors, from which, at regular 
distances apart, luminous bands issued, rising 
and meeting almost at the zenith, and presenting 
a most delicate display of color, varying from 
white to soft pink and green. : 

These glowing bands of color seemed to be 
in continual vibration, strikingly recalling the 
appearances shown by the rarefied gases in a 
Geissler tube. In fifteen minutes the spectacle 
had vanished. 

‘When one considers that an observer, placed at 
any particular spot on the earth, can see only a 
small part of the atmosphere, one naturally pic- 
tures in his imagination the scene that would be 
presented if he could rise a few hundred miles 
above the globe. 

If, for instance, he were suspended at night 
above the magnetic pole, he might behold the 
atmosphere beneath aglow with auroral lights, 
expanding in a broken circle around him, while 
the gleaming Arctic snows formed a background 
for a part of the display. 

Now on one side and now on another the mys- 
terious beams would appear, flickering and 
wavering like ghostly plumes and banners over 
the sleeping earth, and the train of an occasional 
fire-ball flashing through the air below would 
startle the observer with a vivid recollection of 
the attractive power of the planet as it sweeps 
through the gulf of meteor-strewn space. We 
should thus be able to get a more comprehensive 
view not only of the earth itself, but of the phe- 
nomena of its atmosphere if we could look at it 
from outside. 

Archimedes believed that he could move the 
earth with a lever if only he could get a place to 
stand on; but if he had ever found that place, he 
might have forgotten to pry at the globe, in his 
astonishment and admiration over the spectacle it 
would have presented to him. 
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CIVILIZING THE INDIAN. 


According to the report of the Secretary of the 
Interior for 1893, the number of Indians in the 
United States is not decreasing, as was once the 
case, but steadily increasing. Meantime, more 
than twenty-one thousand Indian children have 
been under training in schools quite up to the 
average standard of our public schools. 

These children are being educated in the lan- 
guage, ways of life and industries of the white 
people, and whether or not they continue in the 
ways of civilization after they come to manhood 
and womanhood, their education, and that of 
successive generations of children, will gradually 
transform their race from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion. 

While the children are being educated, thou- 
|gands of their parents are taking out separate 
farms under the allotment law, and abandoning 
\ the old tribal system of life and government. 

With the exception of the Sioux outbreak in 
1890, which was quickly ended, largely through 
the returning reason of the Indians themselves, 
joined with a most prudent use of the military 
forces, there has been no Indian war for many 
years. It is not probable that another sanguinary 
Indian war will ever take place. 

Hundreds of Indian soldiers now serve in the 
United States army in separate companies, and 
' their loyalty is not questioned. 

The Indians have been more fairly treated by 
the whites and the government than was formerly 
the case, and they theinselves are showing more 
inclination to follow the “white man’s path." 





Such a system of civilizing the red man by 
trusting him is more profitable, as well as more 
humane and honorable, than the system which 
once prevailed. 
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ONE THING WELL. 


It is particularly gratifying to note the ingenuity 
of women in their search for new occupations. 
Now that ordinary employments, such as manual 
processes of manufacturing, selling goods behind 
the counter, teaching, telegraphy, type-writing, 
photography, nursing, dressmaking, millinery, are 
overcrowded, women are seeking specialties by 
which to earn a living. It is a satisfaction to know 
that they are meeting with success. 

A New York lady, who has found herself de- 
pendent upon her own resources, has made a 
specialty of the care of expensive lamps, which 
is a troublesome detail in rich households. She 
goes from house to house, cleaning, trimming, fill- 
ing and polishing lamps, and has extended her line 
of custom until a horse and cart are necessary to 
take her promptly from door to door. More than 
this, she has apprentices working under her. 

Another woman has undertaken to make a living 
by reforming minor bad habits of children, such as 
the biting of finger-nails, walking with toes turned 
in and talking in a high key. Her charges are 
moderate, and she has no Jack of patronage. 

An original device was adopted by a young lady 
whose mother had won the reputation of giving the 
finest dinner-parties in New York. By the death 
of her parents and reverses of fortune she was 
forced to support herself. She went to another 
city, and with the aid of faithful friends opened a 
specialty of her own. 

This was the superintendence of fashionable 
lunch and dinner parties. She arranged the menu, 
ordered the flowers, set the tables, and took charge 
of the cooking and service. Many families which 
had employed caterers found that she had superior 
refinement of taste, and unfailing originality in 
devising new courses and artistic decorations. 

At a fashionable dinner planned by her a guest 
was present who had frequently dined at her 
father’s house In New York. The salad-dressing 
had the effect of calling to his mind reminiscences 
of past hospitality. 

A few nights afterward he called upon the 
hostess and begged her to excuse hie curiosity. 
That salad-dressing which he had tasted at her 
table was something unique. He could not believe 
that any professional caterer had made tt. Could 
it be true that his old friend's daughter had pre- 
pared it? 

Then he named the lady whose unknown minis- 
trations in the butler’s pantry and kitchen had 
excited his admiration as an epicure. She had 
imparted to that salad-dressing 80 characteristic 8 
flavor as to reveal her identity to an old friend. 

This incident, drawn from real life, enforces the 
common moral of all these women’s specialties. 
Success in every case comes from a woman's 
knowing how to do at least one thing exceptionally 
well, even if it be anything eo trivial as the making 
of a salad-dreasing. 
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THE OLD LIBERTY BELL. 


The old Liberty Bell hung, during the World's 
Fair, in the hall of the Pennsylvania building, 
guarded day and night by detachments of uni. 
formed men. It was viewed during the time it 
remained in Chicago by millions of pcople, and 
the remarks made about it were often amusing and 
suggestive. 

Many Western people insisted that the East had 
had’ possession of the national relics long enough, 
and that the bell, the Declaration of Independence, 
the old house where it was signed should all be 
transported to Chicago or some other central place. 

Others suggested that Congress should buy the 
bell, and send it on yearly pilgrimages over the 
country to stimulate the patriotism of the people. 

But the majority of spectators looked at the old 
relic with reverence, espectally our citizens of 
foreign birth, who perhaps appreciated the value of 
political liberty even more keenly than Americans, 
who never have been without It. 

“That cracked bell,” said an old Russian from 
Minnesota to his son, ‘first told the world there 
was a chance for you and for me.” 

Another old man, a ranchman from Texas, was 
carried by the crowd close to it before he saw It. 
He jerked his hat off, and stared at it, his face 
gathering disappointment. 

“She aint so big as I thought she’d be,” he 
exclaimed, in dismay. 

After another moment of silence, ‘She aint as 
big as the thing she did,” he muttered. 

Presently his face lightened. “But ther she is!” 
he ejuculated, nodding. “And—she did it!” He 
backed out of the crowd, his hat still in his hand. 

Any inanimate object, or custom, or even a song 
which will remind our people that wherever they 
were born, they have as Americans the same great 
past, serves a noble purpose. It helps to bind 
them together by a common emotion and pride, 
and kindles an ambition to make the future of their 
country as great as its past. 
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VANDAL ORNAMENTS. 


The despoiling of the air of wings and songs, for 
feathers for ornaments of bonnets and hats, would 
be wrong in principle were it not cruel in act and 
made to serve a semi-barbarous vanity. 

The old visitors to Florida recall the days when 
the silver wings of the ibis drifted through the 
| sunset air; when the egret was scen in the rivers, 
and the cranes and flamingoes waded along the 
shallows of the sea. They also remember the 
pearl-like herons of many kinds, and the great 
heronries in the mossy hummocks and live-oaks of 
the cypress swamps. 





These beautiful birds of Florida are nearly all 
‘gone, and no beauty of hotel, villa or any art 
| repays the loss to nature. For the most part the 
| birds have been killed for ornaments for ladies’ 
| bonnets and hats. 
| We said that such destruction of the beautiful 
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inhabitants of the air would be wrong in principle, 
were it not cruel, but the cruelty of it is the point 
that most appeals to the heart and moral sense. 
An algrette, or algret, may be a beautiful ornament. 
The imitation of it in wavy gems is not only 
beautiful in itself, but is a worthy compliment to 
nature. 

The real algret, however, consists of feathers of 
the head of the small white heron, or egret, and 
Harper’s Weekly calls attention to the fact that 
these feathers in their perfection can be procured 
only in the breeding seagon of the parent birds; 
that they are the bird’s nuptial plumes, and to 
secure them means the probable destruction of a 
nest of young birds. 

Any woman, man or child who would not dis. 
countenance the use of such feathers at such a cost 
Tmust be wanting in the finer feelings and the better 
qualities of heart. Human sympathies are refined 
by the protection of all useful life, and the senti- 
ment that protects the stork of Germany and the 
ospreys of the New England coasts may well be 
extended to all innoxious birds and animals. 

The reformation in this regard was one of the 
principles of Froebel, and is fllustrated in the 
Kindergarten. It especially commends itself to 
mothers and to schools, and the bird’s-nest com- 
mandment of the Hebrew Scriptures ought also to 
be emphasized every year in all schools of ethical 
training for the young. The attention that is being 
called to humane education in our literature is 
among the good prophecies of the times. 
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REBUKED. 


Charles Godfrey Leland says that on his first 
meeting with Carlyle the wise man showed himself 
ina somewhat cynical frame of mind, from which he 
was roased only by a bit of wholesome opposition. 

“And what kind of an American may you be, 
German, or Irish, or what?” Carlyle asked. 

“Since it interests you, Mr. Carlyle,” replied 
Leland, “to know the origin of my family, I may 
say that I am descended from Henry Leland, a 
noted Puritan, who went to America in 1686.” 

“I doubt whether any of your family have since 
been equal to your old Puritan great-grandfather,” 
growled Carlyle; and this, combined with some 
slurring remarks which he had previously thrown 
out in regard to America and her history, roused 
Leland’s spirit. 

“Mr. Carlyle,” he said, deliberately, “I think 
that my brother, Henry Leland, who got the wound 
from which he died standing by my side in the 
War of the Rebellion, was worth ten of my old 
Puritan ancestor. At least he died in a ten times 
better cause. And allow me to say, Mr. Carlyle, 
that I think tn all matters of historical criticism 
you are principally influenced by the merely melo. 
dramatic and theatrical!” 

Carlyle looked utterly amazed and startled, 
though not at all angry. 

“Whot’s thot ye say?” he cried, in broad Scotch. 

Mr. Leland repeated the remark. A grim smile 
as of admiration came over the stern old face. It 
was with a deeply reflective and not displeased air 
that he replied, still in Scotch. 

“Na, na, I’m nae thot!” he said, and he dropped 
into a milder strain, and made the interview an 
occasion to be treasured long in memory. 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


“The darkest hour in any young man’s life,” 
says Horace Greeley, “is when he sits down to 
plan how to get money without earning it.” 

There are more ways than one of making this 
fatal mistake of trying to get something for nothing. 
The criminal way is the worst morally, but not the 
most common. 

Almost as demoralizing to character, though not 
positively criminal, are the many ways of trying to 
increase one’s wealth at the expense of others, by 
gambling. Not long ago a New York paper in 
reporting an express robbery said that the money 
taken,—fifty thousand dollars,—was the “usual 
weekly remittance” to the Lottery Company from 
its New York agent. If fifty thousand dollars a 
week goes from one city, how much from the 
whole country? 

Still a third way of getting something for nothing 
is to hunt for a sinecure. The new mayor of 
Brooklyn, elected on a strong platform of municipal 
reform, returning home from a short trip, just after 
his election, found three bushels of letters from 
Applicants for office—most of them, it is safe to say, 
from lazy young men who wanted an “easy place.” 

This incident has led to the quotation of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s apt saying: “If ever this free people 
—this government—is utterly demoralized, it will 
come from this human struggle for office—a way to 
live without work.” 

Value for value is the only rule in business, 
politics and morals. 
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SELF-POSSESSED. 


One of the most scrupulously kept literary secrets 
ever in the possession of two persons was that con- 
cerning the authorship of ‘Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation.” William Chambers was the 
author, but so far as the public was concerned, no 
one knew it for forty years after the book was 
published. 2 

A strange breach of tact is related in regard to 
the circumstance, one of those incidents which 
prove that even an acute person may be thrown 
off the scent by a person blest with steady nerves 
and presence of mind. 

At a moderately large dinner-party of literary 
people given by Mr. Chambers, just at the time 
when the “Vestiges” had come under most enthu- 
silastic discussion, the host was carving. A quarter 
of lamb had been set before him, and he was in the 
act of separating the shoulder from the ribs when 
a lady exclaimed: 

“Do you know, Mr. Chambers, some people say 
you wrote that book!” 

Mrs. Chambers started in her chair, and frowned 
slightly. She looked toward her husband, but his 
yes were bent on the lamb, on which he continued 
operating with the utmost calmness, while he 





observed: “1 wonder how people can suppose I 
ever had time to write such a book!” 

Yet he had written it, and his wife had copied 
the manuscript. 





A Generous 
And An Attractive Cift 


To Companion Subscribers. 


The striking picture by Mr. J. L. G. Ferris, 
“Sweet Charity,” which was exhibited 
at the American Academy of Design 
last winter, was purchased by The 
Youth's Companion. 


It is now reproduced in its original colors, 
and will be presented to new subscribers 
to the paper. 


It will also be given to all subscribers to 
The Companion whose paid subscrip- 
tions expire during the months from 
November 1, 1898, to November 1, 1894, 
and who continue to take the paper, 
paying for it one year in advance, 


It is a bright, strong picture, vivid in color, 
and charming in sentiment, and will 
be an ornament of lasting interest in 
any home. Its value at retail is $2.00. 








OBSTINATE WITH GOOD REASON, 


One of the strangest of obstinate juror stories is 
told in the Illustrated London News. Chief Justice 
Dyer was presiding at a murder trial in which 
everything went against the prisoner, who, on his 
part, had nothing to say except that on his way to 
work he had found the man dying, and had tried to 
help him, and in so doing had become covered 
with blood. The man died while he was minister. 
ing to him, and he had then left him and said 
nothing about it, because he was known to have 
had a quarrel with him shortly before, and naturally 
feared that he should be suspected of the crime. 

The hay-fork with which the murder had been 
committed was marked with the prisoner’s name, 
and, Indeed, all the evidence showed that he must 
have done the deed. The chief justice was fully 
convinced of his guilt, and was corresponding] 
put out when the jury, after being locked up all 
night without fire or candle, returned a verdict of 
ac 7 

ie called the pigh sheriff, who told him that the 
cause of the verdict was undoubtedly the foreman, 


a farmer highly | esteemed by all his neighbors, 
and very unlikely to be obstinate or unduly 
opinionated. 


“Then,” said the judge, “I must sec this foreman, 
for an explanation of this matter J must and will 

ave. 

The foreman was sent for, and after extracting 
from his lordship a pledge of secrecy, he said: 

“The prisoner was rightfully acquitted, for it 
was I who killed the man.” 

It had been no murder. The other man had 
attacked the farmer, and in the struggle had re. 
ceived, accidentally, a fatal blow. The farmer had 
no fear of being found guilty. but the assizes being 
just over, his farm and affairs would have been 
ruined by a confession through his lying so lon, 
in jail. For that reason he said nothing, and le 
matters take their course. 

When one of his own servants was charged with 
the crime, he was horrified. He took care of the 
man’s wife and children during his imprisonment, 
and when the trial came on he contrived to be 
placed upon the jury and elected foreman. 

He added that if he had failed in this, he would 
certainly have confessed his own share in the 
business; and the judge believed him. Every 
year for fifteen years his lordship made inquiries 
as to the foreman’s existence, and at last, having 
survived him, he considered himself at liberty to 
tell the story. 


JUST RETORT. 


Ina certain New England town some years ago 
there was a justice of the peace who, through a ter. 
rible accident, had lost both his legs. He had an 
acute legal mind, a ready tongue and both kindness 
and generosity enough to make him beloved as well 
as respected. 


Nothing incensed his fellow-townsmen more than 
any allusion to the poor man’s misfortune or a 
suggestion that it incapacitated him in any way for 
the position he filled. A visitor from another town 
was lounging about the bost-ofive one mornin; 
when the justice was wheeled past by his faithful 
servant. 

“Who's that feller?” he asked, curiously. 

“That's Square Brown,” replied the citizen 
whom he had addressed; ‘‘an’ the smartest an’ best 
jestice anywheres round these parts he is, F ken 
tell ye,” he added with a half-deflant tone. 

“Well, T swanee,” remarked the stranger, “that’s 
kind o’ cur’ous, seems ’s if. Jestice 0” the peace 
without no legs!” 

“*Doos it appear so, 1 want t? know,” said the 
inhabitant o: e place with a glance of withering 
contempt at the stranger. “I heerd you sa: 
was fr’m Hillville way, tf 1 aint mistook?’” he 
queried. 

The stranger nodded. 

“Well, now,” sald the native ina reflective tone. 
“I heerd some folks remarkin’ only a few days 
back, that over in your township theya got a feller 
square that hadn't got no head/ Now that doos 
appear cur’ous to me; but o’ course folks’ tastes 
are allus diff’rent.” 


POOR SWEETENING. 


Alliteration is a grace which may easily be 
abused. Even in poetry it should not be laid on 
with too heavy a brush. Such successions of 
sibilants as we sometimes see in second-class songs 
should be sedulously shunned. Of what was 
probably an unintentional alliteration, an exchange 
tells the story: 

“Got any good m’lasses, George?” asked a 
farmer's wife of the Broce . 

“Good's I ever had in the store, Mis’ Littletleld,” 
answered the grocer. 

“Waal, put me up tew gallons.” 





A week or so later Deacon Littlefield called the ; 


grocer to account for selling his wife poorer 
molasses than usual. 

“It's good ‘nough In Ijin, pudd’n’,” he said, 
“and in brown bread; but, George, I gin ye my 
word axa dekin, it’s terrible tedious In tea.” 





The superiority of Hurnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.[ Ade. 


eg ees ar 

Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentyfrice.” (Adv. 





HORTHAND = Stiace' dicular tree. 


A. J. Graham's Works and School, 74 B’way, N. ¥. 


“Witch Hazel Jelly 


for chapped hands and face, rough or irritated skin. 
5 cents a tube—a most convenjent form. 
MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


STUDY. sokkeering, Pon: 
+ manship, Business 
Forms,Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc.,thor- 
oughly’ taught by’ MAIL at’ student’s 
home. Low rates. Send 2c. for Catalogue and ist Lesson. 
Bryant & Stratton, 48 Main ST.. Buffalo, N. ¥. 
E STAMPS 500 fine mixed,Australan,ete., 0c. ; 
1 and nie Seam 100 1s ane 
rica, 1c. § 
15 W, Indian, 


¢ stock. low prices. Agts. 
incent.Chatham,NY 
UR AND 


oF WALL as: PAPER. 


For Beauty and Economy cannot be excelled. Send 
picts. for postage and receive 100 samples Fine Wall 
Paper, with match borders and ceilings. 

Wm. Wallace, 1625 Pine St., Philada., Pa. 


N a OOF 
WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will fast four or fire 


times longer. ually useful for any iron work. 
‘ON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. 


pe $3 Printing Press 
For Cards, ete. Circu- 
lar size @8; small news- 
paper 4. Typesettini 
easy, printed rules. Sen 
stamp for cata., presses, 


‘ tyne,baper: cards to. fact 17 


Potato achinery. 


If you are interested in planting and cutting 
potatoes by machinery, write to 
ASPINWALL MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich., 
for their Free Illustrated Catalogue. They 
will save you money and guarantee the work. 
Mention Youth's Companion. 
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A large font of Typo (over 4A) with [i 
Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, 
‘Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc., as shown 

in cut, complete in néat case. : 
Linen" Marker, Card Printer, etc. 
Regular Price 0c. Sample post-paid |b An 
for 16e. to introduce, with Catalogue EA) 
of 1000 new articles. CATA. FREE. 

Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City. 


Use Hinds’ HONEY and Almond Cream. 


A Fair Skin 


can always be ensured if, after exposure to 
the sun and rough winds, ladies will use 

Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. 
For Chapped Hands, Face and Lips, rough 
or hard Skin, Wrinkles, Irritations, Scaly 
Eruptions, Inflamed and Irritated Piles, 
Salt Rheum, Eczema, and the thousand 
other Affections of the Skin, nothing has 
been found its equal. 


Gentlemen find that if used after 
shaving it relieves all Irritations of 
the Skin. 


A Sample Bottle 


sent for 6 cts. (to cover cost) to an: 
reader of THE Conroe? 7 


Price 50 cents at Druggists. 


Sent post-paid, 60 cents per bottle, 
‘Srom us only. 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine Street, 
Portland, Maine. 


THE JUDCES :. 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 
[BREAKFAST COCOA,. . . . 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . . 
Vanilla Chocolate, . ... . 
German Sweet Chocolate, . . 





TRADE MARK. 











Cocoa Butter. . . . 2 2 6 « 


For “purity of material, excellent flavor,* 
and “uniform even composition.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 











MARK 
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REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS & CUFFS.——= 









The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn, 


Try them, You will like them, z 
Look well. — Fit well. | Wear well. 
Sold tor 25 cents for a box of yeu collars Hive 
pairs of cuffs, A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent 
Pall for 6 center Address, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., % Exchange Place, Boston’ 


Fresh Air and Exercise, 


Getall that’s 
possible of 
both, if in 
need of flesh 
strength 
and nerve 
force. There's need,too, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 
ence. 
Scott's Emulsion is constantly ef= 
Secting Cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 


where other methods FAIL. 
Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N.Y. All drageiste. 
LT 


gx FIRST PREMIUM 


AWARDED AT 


World’s Fair 
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Columbian Exposition 


TO THE 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Ete. 


2 ———s 





7 
THIS ILLUSTRATES THE 


PREMIUM RANGE 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Awards over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
‘and will LAST A LIFETIME It properly used. 


Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
OWN WAGONS throughout CANADA 
and the UNITED STATES. 


SOLD TO JANUARY |, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ORL’ 


BY 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


FACTORIES: 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
Founded 1964, Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces, 








Celebrate .... 


Washington's 
Birthday. 


Public schools are this year making unusual arrangements for 
THE Youru’s CompPan- 
ION has prepared a uniform program for the use of such schools. 


celebrating the Birthday of Washington. 


you free. 








Every School in America 


over which floats the Flag of our Union should unite in 
this patriotic celebration. 
If you wish a program let us know. 


We will send it to 
If you wish a fine engraving of Washington for 


your school we will send you free 100 Washington Certifi- 
cates with which to raise the money. 
Do not delay if you wish to take advantage of our offer. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


PB yplishers The Youth’s Companion, 31 Columbua Ave, 





For the Companion, 


A LITTLE LOVE OF MINE. 


I know a clever little maid 
who claiins me for her knight, 

‘And I confess, I’m half afraid 

She thinks wilate’er I do is right. 

ne reason why I may not tell, 

he’s five, while I am twenty-nine, 

And yet we love each other well, 

Tand this little love of mine. 


She has a slender, lissome form, 

Brown eyes where trust and truth abide, 
A Cupid’s mouth where kisses swarm, 
Rose cheeks where dimples geftly hide, 
A smile she borrowed from the skfes 
In some rare hour of summer time, 
That's sweet or serious, glad or wise, 
As suits this little love of mine. 


La Felne petite, the little queen, 
Swift to forgive as to command, 

The daintiest monarch ever seen, 
She keeps her subjects well in hand, 
Their happiness her only task. 
She rules py chiluhood'« right divine, 
And richer kingdom none may ask 
Than has this little love of mine. 


The boundary of her empire lies 
In home’s fair walls: her wealth untold, 
The lovelight in her mother’s eyes, 

A treasure greater far than gold. 

Aye, running over is her cup 

With love's ihoxt rare and costly wine, 
And she she wally drinks it np. 

‘This charming little love of mine. 


Fresh be the draught. I wish the hours 
May bring her what she most may prize, 
Soft dewy dawns, and fragrant flowers, 
‘And light winds calling to the skies; 
But if my soul might win the bliss 

To beg a boon from Fathe : Time, 
*Twould be to leave her as she is, \ 
This dainty little love of mine. 


Ross DEFORRIS. | 


ge i 
For the Companion. 
WHAT DEATH MEANS. 


A little while ago there passed away a woman 
in Boston of whom an eminent clergyman said, 
“She has done more good than any woman men- : 
tioned in the Bible.” This seems an exaggeration ; | 
but earnest and conscientious as Lucy Stone was, | 
she inspired so much enthusiasm and respect by | 
her nobility and courage, that one can easily 
understand the promptings that found expression | 
in the heartfelt eulogy. 

When she lay on her death-bed, too weak to 
move, she was absorbed in trying to save the! 
steps of those who nursed her, and in planning 
for their comfort. At one time, when she spoke | 
to the doctor about her death, he said, “We must ! 
keop as serene as we can.”” 

She answered in a tone of surprise, “There is 
nothing, doctor, to be unserene about.” 

To anothor friend she said, “I look forward to | 
the other side ay the brighter side, and I expect | 
to be busy there for good things."” | 

When, at last, her strength ebbed away and 
her end was at hand, she murmured to her; 
daughter, “Make the world better!’ “These were 
her last articulate words. As had been her motive 
in life, so was her beautiful death. ' 

A story has come to us from the daily press of 
one of the appalling accidents to Chicago trains. 
A lady was pinioned to her seat. The crushed 
car caught fire, and with great difficulty she | 
managed to put her head ont of the window, 
and pleaded for help; but it was impossible to 
aid her, so great was the heat. 

Then began the agonizing pain from the raging 
flames, and despite the fact that her feet and 
limbs were burning, she retained her conscious- 
ness to the last. As the fire was doing its cruel 
Work, she called out her name and address to the 
persons who stood not far away. 

“f am a teacher in the Sunday school!’’ she 
cried with her last strength. ‘Say I died like a 
Christian !"* 

There spoke the religious life, true to its last 
breath. 

In another accident of a different description a | 
man fatally hurt was taken from a crushed car. | 
For a long time he was delirious in the hospital. 
He imagined that he was still under the fallen | 
beams, and that his companion in disaster was by | 
his side. He repeated over and over again: “He | 
is worse hurt than I am, and I can wait.” This 
was the unselfish sentiment upon his lips when 
his rescuers found him. They were his last j 
words when he died. Who can doubt that the | 
spirit then taking its flight from the poor, wounded | 
body was an unselfish one. r 

Many examples might be given in which the | 
motives and spirit that have governed human 


| 


| “sulphur-rain,” which 


THE YOUTH’S 


human development in noble living, and alike to | 
philosopher and Christian are the hope of this 
world, and of the world to come. 





MUD VOLCANO OF SUMATRA. 


There are many mud volcanoes scattered through- 
out the world, but there are few whose action is so 
regular and xo characteristic as that of Dempo in the 
island of Sumatra. This volcano, about ten thou. 
sand feet in height, was visited by Henry O. Forbes 
a few years ago, and is described in his “Wander- 
ings in the Eastern Archipelago.” After a breath. 
legs climb he had gained the rim of the crater, from 
which he looked down some three hundred feet of 
precipitous rock to what seemed a white, polished 
mirror set in a central basin. From this basin was 
slowly rising a column of steam. 


All was quiet and placid, and I sat down a little 
while to take in the details of a scene so novel: a 
vast circular basin half a mile in diameter, with 
rocky sides of sheer precipices, dixplaying at 
various places horizontal strata; at the bottom of 
this another smaller basin, some two hundred feet 
in diameter, filled to within about thirty or forty 
feet of its rim with a smoking substance, whose 
surface, like burnished silver, reflected the blue 
sky and every passing cloud. 

We had sat thus for perhaps ten or twelve 
minutes when I noted that the centre of the white 
basin had become intensely black, and was scored 
with dark streaks. This area gradually increased. 
By steady scrutiny with my glass, for it was difti 
cult to make out what was slowly and silently 
taking place, I at last discovered that the blackness 
marked the sides of a chagm that had formed in— 
what I now perceived the white burnished mirror 
to be—a lake of seething mud. 

The blackness increased. The lake was being 
engulfed! A few minutes later a dull, sullen roar 
was heard, and I had just time to conjecture within 
myself whence it proceeded when the whole lake 
heaved, and rose In the air for some hundreds of 
feet, not as if violently ejected, but with calm, 
majestic upheaval, and then fell back on itself with 
an awesome roar, which reverberated round and 





; round the vast caldron, and echoed from rocky 


wall to rocky wall like the surge of an angry =e: 
and the immense volume of steam, let loosé from 
its prison-house, dissipated itself into the air. 

ie wave-circles died away on the margin of the 
lake, which resumed its burnished face and again 
reflected the blue sky; and silence reigned again 
until the geyser had gathered force for another 
expiration. 

‘he roar of the coming explosion was so awe- 
some that my porters, who had never been to the 
top before, looked the picture of terror, and when 
the lake rose, they took to their heels and fled in x | 








body. 

Thus all da; long the lake was swallowed up and j 
vomlted forth once in every fifteen or twenty 
minutes. That it was not always so quiet even ats | 
now the stones on the Sawah and the scoriz on the 
sides of the cone testified. (nce in about every 
three years, the natives told me, the crops of 
coffee, bananas and rice were quite destroyed by 

covered everything for 


miles round the crater. 
—_+- 
KINDLY AND POPULAR. 


“A hearty and natural greeting, a ready smile, 
and a certain indefinable air of comrade: hip’ 
thus Doctor Munger characterizes the relationship 
of President Porter of Yale College to his pupils. 
“It made him the most popular instructor of his 
day, und one of the most useful,” Doctor Munger 
adds, And another of his biographers bears 
similar testimony : 


Good scholar or poor, earnest or frivolous, every 
one found kind listening and cordial response. A 
friend once met at his door a student oing out 
from an interview which his own fault fad ocea- 
slonge and the professor said, with a twinkle in } 

is eve: 

“I like to meet a bad fellow now and then!” 

He never sermonized, never seemed to be “trying: 
to do you good.” His manner was like an elder 
brother’s, Y remember in my Junior year falling 
in with him while walking in‘Tutor’s Lane.” IT 
invited me to join him, and for two hours y 
walked and talked—about books, the scen 
whatever topic came uppermost, almost as fri 
as I would have talked with one of my colle; 
chums. 

I recall nothing that was said, but I know that a | 
quiet uplite was given by that conversation. It is a; 
rare gift Ina man to bé able to talk with a boy— 
and a college Junior is two-thirds a boy—and that 
gift he had in perfection. : 

How he was regarded by the students in general 
is shown by an amusing reminiscence, 

The last touch of old-time formality which sur. 
vived in college usage was that at the conclusion of | 
prayers and of Sunday service the president walked 
down the centre aisle while the Seniors on both 
sides bowed low to him. Lf the president happened. 
to be absent, the professors went in the order of 
seniority, and the first of them received the salute. 

In my day the senior place, fell to Professor —, 
an emihent and estimable man, but stiff and inac. 
cessible, while Professor Porter walked second. 
The Seniors always remained ri; idly erect while 
Professor — passed by,—and I believe the good, 
absent-minded man was never aware of ite—-but 
when Professor Porter followed the: bowed defer. | 
entially low. I can see now the genial smile which 


this highly irregular -eedii vay 
{his hl ie et proceeding always brought to 
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— 
THE TRAIN WENT OVER HIM. 


Mr. W. J.C. Meighan deciares that he could fill; 
volumes showing what a travelling correspondent 


| does not hesitate to do in obeying orders. In 1868 | 


he was making a tour of some of the Southern 


| States for the New York Herald. General Forrest 





lives have found expression with their latest | 
breath. They teach one thing: Dying is like | 
living. As the life has been, so it will be. We | 
have no adequate reason for supposing that death , 
will make a radical difference in our characters; 
that somehow, when we enter the next world’ we | 
shall step into an attitude of mind and heart 
that we have mad3 no effort to acquire here. 

Aside from the declarations of the Bible, it is ; 
more reasonable to suppose that if our ideals and 
conduct have been high in this life, they will be 
high hereafter. If they are low and base now, 


why should they not be low then? Both inj 


revelation and in reason, this seems to be the} 
simple mathematics of existence. j 

If, then, we desire to live aright, what higher | 
ideals can we have than are embodied in the | 
teachings and life of the great Judean Teacher, 
Whose words and spirit, working through twenty 
centuries, find expression in the most advanced | 


civilizations of to-day? They form the basis of , 


had consented to talk to him about the Ku-Klux. 
The 
was in Memphis. A Cincinnati newspaper man 
was on his way to Memphis on the same errand, 
nd Mr. Meighan knew it. In “The } 








time. 


I left Nashyille in the evenin; 
the train broke down. My only hope was to wal 
several miles; but I was warned that I should have 
to cross arocky stream on the narrow side-planking 
of u trestle several hundred feet. long and thirty or 
forty feet high. 

I did the walking well till T reac! 
Fortunately the moon ws 
gripsack a5 a balance 





g, but to my dismay 





hed the trestle. 
ax shining. T used my 
medium at times, and was 
fully half-way over when T heard a whistle and 
the rumble of a train behind the cllffs ahead of me. 

Tt wag a single track. I don’t know, but 1 think 
my hair stood on end. There was a slight curve at 
the end of the trestle, and | could not then see the 
train; but I saw it soon enough. The shimmering 
of the headlight through the trees grew brighter, 
and the rumble of the cars grew louder 
There was no time to be lost. The engineer could 
never see me until he struck the trestle, and then 
all the brakes in the world could not stop the train 
from rushing over where I stood. 

Well, that train went completely over me, but 1 








™ 


‘ minutes passed. 


\ since, I have hada burnin; 


correspondent was in Nashville, and Forrest | 


: aking of a! 
ewspaper” he tells us how he got to Memphis in | 


nd louder. | 


COMPANION. 


dined with General Forrest the next day, and 
twenty-four hours afterward had on the wires a 
three-column interview with him. 

The train went over me, but the only damage it 
did was to make me drop my gripsack into the 
stream on the rocks bel What was done after 











tr 
3 about two feet apart, and nearly ona 


“ ck, from Tall to rail, were iron 
od 

level with the lower part of the beams on’ which 
the rails rested. With both hands I grasped one 
‘of these rods, and clung to it as if it had been a 
trapeze, with my body swinging over the stream. 
The cars swept by, Richard was himself again, 
and, ax I have said, Chad my interview with the 
famous cavalry officer. 





+ 
For the Companion. 


CLOUDS AT SUNSET. 
(A Fancy.) 


Swarming before the city’s gate 
The beggars for the Sultan wait, 
A white array, of empty palms 
Upheld to catch the shining alms. 


He comes! The gate wide open swings. 
Into the air the coins he flings, 

Then disappears. And no ehold 

How the blue highway gleams with gold! 
Brief is the beggars’ merrtment; 

Au hour, and every coin is spent. 

Back then into the night they go, 
Seeking their shadowed haunts of woe. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 





nae 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Jozeph Hatton, in his book of gossip entitled “In 
Jest and Earnest,” tells an interesting story of one 
of the strange happenings at the British Museum. 
A prince who was visiting at Windsor Castle went 
one day to the museum, to see a famous coin, the 
only one of its kind known to be in existence. The 
keeper took him into a private room, and with 
much solemnity drew forth the precious relic. The 
prince examined it with the liveliest interest, and 
@ suppressed excitement which indicated that he, 
too, was a collector of coins. 

The keeper turned away for an instant, and heard 
something fall. 

“TL have dropped it!” exclaimed the prince. 

The Keeper joined him in his search, but nowhere 


could the coin be found. 
The 


Ten, twenty, thirty 
rince looked at his watch. 
“Lam very sorry,” said he, “but I have an 
ppolntment, I must go.” 
he keeper walked to the door, locked it, put the 
ey in his pocket, and said, looking the prince 
ght in the eye 


a 
k 
str: 





hand. You cannot leave this room until you ‘give 
it back!" 
iat One would think, from your manner, 
that —"” 

“Not at all,” interrupted the keeper. 
‘us find it.” 

The prince bit hix lip, turned pale, and resumed 
the search. At the end of an hour, he declared his 
determination to leave the place. 


“Come, let 


painful duty to call an officer,’ and have you 








searched 
The prince leaned against the walla, over. 
whelmed, 
De you mean that?” he gasped. 
“Pde” 


“Then we must continue the search.” 

Every nook and cranny was retxamined. After 
a while the prince sat down, the pleture of despair, 
when suddenly he saw the coin packed away against 
the skirting of the room, and lying as if glued to 
the wood. 

“Oh! oh!” cried the keeper, “here it is!” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed the prince. 

“My dear sir,” said the keeper, “can you forgive 
me?” 

“Yes, certainly,” was the reply. “I was never 
more frightened, I assure you. “I never realized 
until now how circumstantial evidence might hang 
aman fora crime of which he might be perfectly 
Innocent. Stand a little away from me, please, and 
T will show you why I was 0 anxious ‘to be gone. 
You say that coin In your hand {s the only one in 

xistence ?”? 

The prince put his hand in his pocket, and drew 
out its fellow. 

“T came into 

















Possession of this a‘year ago. Ever 
desire to see the British 
Museum coin. But had I been searched, what 
would you have thought of my explanation that 
there were two such coins, and that I had come to 
compare mine with yours? Would you have 
believed me?” 

“Tam bound to say, sir, I should not.” 

“What should you have done?” 

“I should have been guided by the police.” 

“Of course, and I could not have blamed you. 
Good evening. I have missed my engagement, but 
Tam no longer afraid to look you In the face.” 


+ 


BEARS FEEDING. 


The black bear and the grizzly must be closely 
altke in their manner of feeding, according to the 
descriptions given by Mr. Roosevelt in his book, 
“The Wilderness Hunter.” He once watched a 
black bear for half an hour. At first, he says, the 
fellow was “shuffling along and rooting in the 
ground, so that he looked like a great pig. Then 





| he began to turn over logs and stones to hunt for 


| insects, small reptiles and the like. A moderate- 
sized stone he would turn over with # single clap 
of his paw, and then plunge his nose into the 
hollow to gebble up the small creatures beneath. 


“Big logs and rocks he would tug and worry at 
with both’ paws. Once. over-exerting his eum 
strength, he lost his Frips and rolled clean on hi 
back. Under some of the logs he evidently found 
mice and chipmunks; then, as soon as the log was 
overturned, he would be seen jumping about with 
grotesque agility and making quick dabs here and 
there, as the scurrying: little rodent turned and 
twisted, until at hist he put his paw on it and 
»ped it up into his mouth. 

Sometimes—probably when he smelt the mice 
underneath—he would cautiously turn the log over 
| with one paw, holding the other Hfted and ready 
\ to strike.” 

| The grizzly, too, Mr. Roosevelt says, ix at most 
| times “a grubber in the ground, an eater of insects, 
roots, nuts and berries. [ts dange: 
are nominally used to overturn ste “k 
rotten logs to pieces, that it may lap up the small 
tribes of darkness which swarm under the one and 
in the other. 

igs up the camas roots, wild onions and an 
oe al luckless woodchuck or gopher. 

| food ix plentiful bears are lazy, but commonly they 
are obliged to be very industrious, since if is no 
light tas! 
tumble-bugs, roots and nuts to satisfy the cravings 
, of xo huge a bulk. 

“The true time of plenty for bears Is the berry 
season. Then they feast’ ravenously on huckle- 
berries, blueberries, kinnikinie berries, buffalo 
berries, wild plums, elderberries, and scores of 
other fruits. They often smash all the bushes ina 
berry-patch, gathering the fruit with half-luxurlous, 


























ut until you restore the coin I saw last in your | 


“If you Insist,” said the keeper, “it will be my | 









When | 
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haif-laborious greed, sitting on their haunches and 
sweeping the berries into their mouths with dex- 
terous paws. 

“So absorbed do they become In their feasts that 
the: grow reckless, und feed In broad daylight; 
while in some of the thickets, especially those -of 
the mountain haws, they make so much noise in 
smashing the branchey that it is a comparatively 
easy matter to approach them unheard.” 


e+ — — 
MR. GREERE’S OPINION. 


Many New England towns have no paupers. It 
is a matter of local pride, as well as of charity, to 
care fur an unfortunate neighbor during sickness, 
want and old age, without allowing him to become 
a town charge. A visitor in a Cape Cod town, 
noticing a large house surrounded by well-tilled 
fields, inquired of a woman with an apron over her 
head who was “shooing” a number of chickens out 
of a yard, if the house was a boarding-house. 


“No, ‘taint exactly # boardin’-house ; it's the poor- 
farm,” replied the woman } “leastwige it was the 
poor-furm, Dut bein’ as the? aint no town poor, the 
selectmen have been obliged to rent It. 

“Last year old Mr. Greere see fit to let the town 
board him, but it didn’t seem goud judgment to run 
the place just fer him, ’tho’ he's as nice an old man 
as youl Ind anywheres, and comes of good folks; 
| eo they got him boarded. 

“They had considerable trouble to get him took 
on account of his bein’ go particular. Yeast bread 
seemed to be his chief objection. He couldn't 
make uP, his mind to it, on account of having had 
sour-nilk biscuit all his Ife; but finally they got 
Mix’ Jones to agree to give him biscuit, and he’s 
gone to her house. But he says her cookin’ aint 
up to the mark; and if he keeps on complainin’ I 
dunno but what the selectmen 'll be driven to 
openin’ the poor-farm and gettin’ somebody to do 
for Mr. Greere. 

“Maybe it’s a sort of a lesson to the folks for 
bein’ sort of proud like through reason of not 
havin’ no town poor for over ten years. I view it 
so myself, and Mr. Greere he says that he feels as 
if he ‘wag meant asa notice to ’em; to be re.:;dy and 
waitin’ to help people in a proper way, not to 
be boardin’ ’em round where they might get 
dyspepela on ’em through eatin’ unproper food.” 

The visitor passed along, hardly knowing which 
to admire most, the philosophical spirit of Mr. 


Greere, or the brotherly kindness of his fellow. 
townsmen. 
————_+o+ 
WHOLESALE. 


Mr. James Payn tells a story, which he thinks is 
| new, of the manner in which a young poet made 
| money out of his first volume of poetry. The 
| anecdote, it must be said, is much like one that is 

told of the late James Russell Lowell; but here it 


{gin Mr. Payn’s version: 


The youthful adventurer had his doubts whether 
the book would pay for itself, and when good- 
natured friende—whose good nature, we may be 
sure, stopped on the wrong side of buying—said, 
“You'll be half-ruined,” he was rather inclined to 
agree with them. 

At last, in fear and trembling, he wrote to the 
ublisher to know the worst—which he himself had 
culated at about eighty pounds. 

; “Let me know how many have gone off,” he 

wrote in all modesty, “and what is the balance 1 
owe you.” 
| The publisher wrote back: 
| “DEAR S1Rk.—Your whole edition has gone off, 
leaving a balance of twenty pounds in your favor; 
check enclosed.” 

The poet was in the seventh heaven, and yet not 
satistied. Ie rushed to the publisher’s to Inquire 
who had bought the book—friends, enemies, Mudie, 
or who? 
| “My dear sir,” said the publisher, “I think you 
had better not ask.” 
ie Why not? You wrote to say that the 
all gold; it must have been sold to 


| 














somebody 3 

“Pardon me, I wrote that it had ‘gone off,’ so it 
had, the whole of it. There was a fire in the 
| warehouse, and the contents were insured.” 


++ 
UNFIT FOR OFFICE. 

A former governor of Kentucky used to tell 
some good stories about his experiences In canvass. 
ing the state previous to his election to that office. 
One day he stopped at a small, weather.beaten 
house about noon, and the mistress of the place 


brought forth for his delectation a huckleberry-pte 


i of generous dimensions and most excellent taste. 





\ “Why, madam,” said the would-be governor, 
| after he had taken # few mouthfuls with evident 
| relish, “this is really a most delicious ple. And 


| may Task what the fruit is which has such a pleas. 
ant flavor?” 

“Sho, now,” sald the woman, beaming with 

tification, “I reckon you don’t need to ask me 
that! I reckon you know what’s in that ple, with- 
out me tellin’ you.” 
iced, I must plead ignorance,” replied her 
gu the taste 1s unfamiliar to me.” 

“Well, [declare!” ejaculated the woman; “don’t 
you raise huckleberries in your part o’ the kentry ? 
‘Aint you acquainted with ’em?”” 

It'may be,” replied her guest, smiling, “but I 
have never eaten a huckleberry.pie before.” 
| “Well,” she said, in evident amazement, “I 
,dunno about you! "Up for governor, and don't 
know huckleberries! I mistrust you aint fitten for 
: oftice: 
| And with a dubious shake of her head she cut a 
second quarter of the pie for the disqualified 
j candidate, 
































e+ 
HOW TITEY RAN. 
| Michael Flaherty was in court as a witness, and 
with each succeeding question put to him his never 
brilliant mental powers became more and more 
| confused. At last he was asked to tell about the 
| situation of a certain flight of stairs. 
| “How do those stairs run?” asked the examining 
counsel, whose patience was well nigh exhausted 
by his efforts to elicit information from Michael. 
“Phwat is {t ye're askin’ me now?” inquired that 
bewildered young man. 
“I asked you how those stairs run?” repeated 
the counsel, with great distinctness of enunciation. 
“Thim stairs!” muttered Michael, evidently in a 
| slough of doubt. Suddenly his stupld face bright. 
jened. “Why, sorr,” he said, with his eyes fixed 
on the counsel, whose gaze he felt sure would now 
be approving, ‘df wan is at the fut o’ thim stairs, 
they jlstrin oop; but stand at the top av ’em, and 
| the¥ rin ¢ ‘orr.”” 





++ 


VEAL. 


| Coleridge, the poet, while a student at Cambridge 
, University, affected a peculiar style of conversa. 
| tion. 

At the dinners in the hall where the student~ 
dined, the veal served up was large and coarse. 
Speaking of it, Coleridge said, “We have veal, alt. 

| tottering on the edge of beef.” 





to gather enough ants, beetles, crickets, | 
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For the Companion. 
A SONG OF SNOWFLAKES. 


Four and twenty snowflakes 
Came tumbling from the sky, 

And said, “Let's make a snowdrift, 
We can if we but try.” 

So down they gently fluttered, 
And lighted on the ground, 

And when they all were seated, 
They sadly looked around. 

“We're very few indeed,” sighed they, 
“And sometimes make mistakes. 

We cannot make a snowdrift 
With four and twenty flakes.” 


Just then the sun peeped round 
acloud, 
And smiled at the array, 
And the disappointed snow- 
flakes 
Melted quietly away. 


RACHEL GEDDES SMITH. 


—_+o+—___ 


For the Companion. 


POLLY'’S SHEAVES. 
It was one cold, stormy day 
last winter. The dry snow 
rattled on the shingled roof, 
and now and then sifted down 
through tiny apertures into the 
garret where little Polly Bangs 
was very busy. Her yellow 
head bobbed about among the 
bags of sage and spearmint and 
pennyroyal. A great bunch 
of burdock-burrs for sickness 
hung on a nail, and hefore 
Polly knew it it had fallen 
down on her head, and clung 
fast, making her look like a 
little girl with two heads, one 
brown and one yellow one. 

But didn’t she have a sorry 
time getting it off! How it 
did pull!—as though it had 
thousands of tiny fingers all 
trying to keep hold of her 
golden curls. It made the 
tears come in her eyes to even 
start it. 

She stamped all about the 
loose garret floor, tipping over 
the swifts and scaring the tiny 
mice peeping through the 
cracks till they scurried away 
with swift feet through the 
walls. She banged the big, 
naughty bunch against the 
huge chimney that ran up to 
the low roof, but it would not 
let go; and the more she tum- 
bled it about the worse it got 
snarled in her hair. 

At last, when the great wool 
wheel went clattering down on 
the floor, grandma heard the 
racket, and hastened to the 
scene. 

But so many tiny fingers were 
even too much for grandma’s 
great ones, so with her scis- 
sors, which hung on a cord at 
her belt, she had to snip off 
some of the hair with the 
bunch. 

Polly seized it before it could 
do any more mischief, and 
tossed it through a “thimble- 
hole’”’ in the chimney, and it 
tumbled down, down into the 
fireplace and burned up. 

What was Polly up there for ? 
Well, in harvest time she had gone out to the 
wheat and barley fields after the rakers. She 
had gleaned the full ripe grain that was left 
scattered about till she had several small sheaves. 

These she hung away in the garret till the 
winter time, when the chickadees and jays and 
tomtits and buntings came piping about, hungry, 
in the garden and orchard. 

That morning a flock of snow-buntings—‘‘had- 
weather birds" they are called in far-away Sweden 
—came whirling down on the gale, like uncom- 
monly big white flakes, and lighted on the tall 
Roman wormwood stalks, sticking up throngh 
the snow, to feed on the scant seeds the winds had 
left. 

Now was the time for the grain; and Polly took 
her sheaves and tucked them about where the 
birds could get them easily. 

One bundle was hung on a nail outside her! 
chamber window. John tucked one amon 
woodbine far up in the gable. ‘Tom took one 








the thought he 
it, and 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


What a feast the brave little creatures enjoyed | 
through the cold storins and long, dark days of 
winter! 


Svep-seep, che-che, chicka-dee! 
Now merry and happy are we! 
For a dear little girl, 
Mid the snow’s toss and whirl, 


Ilus given us good cheer—chicka-dee! 
We would sing a blithe song her to greet, 


But our notes are not very sweet, 
Yet such as they are, 
We give gladly a bar, 

Che.-che, chicka-dee, seep-seep! 


CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 


—_ —~+0+—__ —_ 
For the Companion. 


BERTHA'S JUMP. 


“I can jump four steps, Bertha,"’ said Hester. 
Bertha promptly answered, ‘So can 1! I can 


Polly thought they tried to thank her im jump five! More’n you!" 
their little piping notes, and she was very happy, ! 
for they seemed to say: 


“Oh, you can't! you can’t, Bertha!”’ 

“You look at ine and see!" cried Bertha. 

She gave a spring from the fifth step and landed, . 

‘ but—poor Bertha! not on her fect! She plunged 

| into the snow, her feet slipped under her, and she 

| lay in @ heap at the bottom of the steps! 

| “There, 1 told you you couldn’t do it!" tri- | 
umphed Hester. | 

| “Not do it!" exclaimed the indignant Bertha. 

yd just guess I did do it! Didn't I jump, and | 

| 


\ 


aint I here?” 
SS ee 


Littie Fred was kept in the house one day | 
when the ground was covered with ice. His | 
mother told him that if he went out he would 

| most certainly fall and break his neck. In the 


| night a thaw set in, and the next morning, when 


Bertha and Hester wore “jumping’’ the steps. }red went to the door, he shouted joyfully to his 
The steps of Mrs. Perley’s front stoop were always 
full of little girls. 


| mother : “Mamma, I can go out now, for the 
danger of breaking my neck has all melted off.” 
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The Welcome Snow. 


For the Companion. 
IN AND OUT. 


When T look at the clock in school 
The minute-hand goes so slow! 


And the hour-hand hardly moves at all:— 


You cannot see it go! 
But when they have met at noon, 
And I’ve only an hour for fun, 


You ought to see how the spiteful hands 


Just race from twelve to one! 


AGNES LEWIS MITCHELL. 


For the Companion. 


TEDDY'S MEDICINE. 


Teddy had a very sore throat, so he had to take | 
some medicine every two hours, 
bad at all, but still it was medicine; so Teddy 
whenever he took 
A hump of! y 






st inake af 
must give hi 







into the top of an old pear-tree and tied it to a and pity hima sreat deal besides. 


limb, while another grandpa attached to the! 
martin-house. 


But once when mamma gave him the medicine, 
» Teddy did not make a face nor ask for any 


It did not taste and said he should have the sugar all the same. 





“You are getting used to it, aren't you, | 
Teddy ?”’ said mamma. 

“Well, not ‘zactly,”’ said Teddy; “but I’ve 
been thinking. You see, Jack an’ me used to go 
to the nasturtium bed and eat the seeds. My! 
they ’most bit my tongue off! But we just ate 
‘em for fun. 

“Then we used to go down by the brook and 
eat wild grapes. They were so sour they made 

|my teeth feel just like the crazy-bone in your 
elbow when you hit it; but I thought it was fun 
to have ‘em feel so. e 

“Then we used to eat acorns; oh, aint they 
bitter! But we just ate ’em for fan. 

“So I make believe that I’m taking this medi- 
cine for fun, and then it tastes all right.” 
Mamma kissed the philosophical little invalid, 

















Litre Bertha was often troubled with the 
toothache. One day she remarked: “1 do wish ! 
I had false teeth, and then when they ached 
could take them ont, | 





| now Christmas is ¢ 
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0+ 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1, 
RIDDLE. 


What ts that which is never used inst when it i, 
necded, is more valuable when light than heavy, 
and ty of no use until it fs broken? 








2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
— — like that —- our hold on earth. 
As I watched the humming-birds ——- — his 
proboscis in the —— aweets of the woodbine. 
It —— me that she should in the least —— from 
the truth. 
The captain gave —~ —- —— chance to try 
their —. 
— an — of which the 
world will yet hear. 





1 found him in Rome, —- — 
———e 108. 
3. 
RIDDLE. 


You have heard that I’m dotted 
with hamlets and towns, 
And you know that I’m dotted 

without them. 
1 ever am lowly, yet often 1 


crown 

The maidens who throw me 
about them. 

Some think I conceal, some say 


1 adorn, 
Well-guarded by mountains at 
evening and morn. 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 
Spelling class, parse “riled.” 

Though Beauty trod me under 
foot, a monarch took me in 
his hand, 

And royal heralds bore me forth 
and carried me around the 
land ; 

And many strove to prove me 
theirs, but only one made 

good the claim; 

A frail and little thing was I, 
but lasting is my name and 
fame. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


a 
My first falls soft on tired heart 
and brain, 
When vesper bells call sweet- 
z ly, “Come and pray !°” 
And to my second weary Wan- 
derers haste, 
To coca ue) my third, as wanes 
the dying day. 
When sudden, from a garden in 
the gloom, 
The singing of my whole, so 
clenr, so sweet, 
Came like a benediction, calm. 
ing feur, 
And welcoming home again 
my late returning feet: 


6. 
CONCEALED WORD-8QUARE. 


Each sentence suggests the 
word concealed. 

He clung to a mast. 

There was no color in his face. 

1 gare him some money. 

“You need repose,” T said. 


7. 
REVERSIBLE WORDS. 


Read forward I am a color; 
read backward I am a poet. 

Read forward I am a short 
sleep; read backward I am a 
shallow dish. 

Read forward 1 ama Turkish 
title; read backward Iam hoar 
frost. 

Read forward I ama number; 
read backward I am an instru- 
ment for catching: fish. 

Read forward I am a portion; 
read backward I am a contri. 
vance for catching game. 


Conundrums. 
When ts a guest lke a good 
watch? When he goes. 
What pillar never supports 
anything? Caterpillar. 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. To be industrious (2 bee 

inn dust rye us). To be studious 

(2 bee stew dye us). Not to 

quarrel (knot 2 quarrel); Not to be sulky (knot 

too bee sulky). "To be polite (2 bee Po light). 
To be kind to all (too bee kind 2 awl). 


‘2. Health and happiness. 


3. Teasing sister. Being tardy at school. Steal. 
ing mother’s sweetmeats. Stoning the sparrows. 
Being saucy to Aunt Esther. 


4. Vivid. 


5. The custom of making presents upon New 
Year's day can be traced back to the Greeks. The 
Romans followed the fashion, and in the days of 
the Emperor Claudius a decree was made prohibit- 
ing the demanding of presents except on thts day. 
By the Romans it was {ntrocuced into Britain, and 
the Saxons kept the festival of the New Year with 

‘ent feasting and jollity. Gloves were customary 
New Year's gifts, sometimes containing money by 
way of alining. Sometimes instead of the gloves 
themselves, money was given for purchasing them 
which was called glove-money. Afterwards when 
pins were invented, pin-money was a very accept- 
able gift to ladies, although at first pins were little 
more than skewers, made of box d, bone, silver. 

rommen wood. During: 

beth the custom of pr 
























nd others, they were prohibited and 
into di 


The custom was in vogue in this coun. 
niles, until late inthe present century, but 

8 a universally observed in 
this way instead of New Year's day. 
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The Youth's Companion 1s an illustrated weekly 
Daper of elght pages. Its subscription price 10 $1.8 
@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scrivers in a single weekly issue of the Daper. All 
additional over eight which is the number 

ven for $17o—are a gift to the subecrivers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
acriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ions, 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made ina Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Cheek, or Draft, oran Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
reauired to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

+ Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it ts stolen. Persons who send 
silver to ug in a letter must do it on thelr own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post. 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no du 


licates are issued. Subscribers 
Bho send 


us Postal Notes must do so at their own 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your Paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue fl, as we cannot find your name on our 

ooks untess your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ‘ainst paying money to strangers 
to renow subscriptions. “Renewals of subacriotons 

The Companion by the payment of money to 

* strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions, Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be @ guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him: 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
0 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


DISINFECTANTS. . 


Long before people understood the manner in 
which contagious and infectious diseases were 
communicated from one person to another, the 
importance had been fully established of a thor- 
ough disinfection of the patient's clothing and of 

Mimemeentbasoam which he had occupied; but the agents 
formerly employed for this purpose, sulphur in- 
cluded, are now believed to be wholly useless. 

At present only three chemical agents are recog. 
nized as of value in completely destroying the 
germs of disease and preventing their spread. 
These are carbolic acid, corrosive sublimate and 
chloride of lime; and it is at once apparent, to 
every one at all familiar with these chemicals, that 
their employment ts necessarily restricted, as all 
of them are irritant poisons when used in excess. 

Of the three, chloride of lime is perhaps the 
one which may be said to deserve the greatest 
commendation, on account of its cheapness and the 
comparatively little danger attending its use. 

German authorities advocate the employment of 
steam and heat, justly maintaining that in these we 
have cheap and efficient agents, which are also 
highly penetrable and at the same time dangerous 
to but few household articles. 

The following rules may be said to conform to 
the latest approved methods of disinfection: 

1. All fabrics which will not be injured in the 
process must be boiled in water for at least four 
hours. 

2. Fabrics which will not stand this treatment 
are to be subjected to the action of dry heat for a 
much longer time. 

8. Furniture, etc., may be treated with a four- 
tenths per cent. solution of carbolic acid. 

4. All articles which have been in actual use by 
the patient must be burned. 

5. The walls of the room must be thoroughly 
rubbed down with bread which must afterward be 
burned. 

6. The sputa and excrements of the patient must 
be at once treated with chloride of lime. 

It is evident that upon the thoroughness of disin- 
fection depends not only the private, but the public 
welfare. 

=e p= 


FANCIED BY A WOLF. 


Mr. James Pratt, who owns a ranch near Deming, 
N. M., while taking his accustomed ride over the 
range, noticed that hls horse showed signs of fright, 
and looking back saw a-large gray wolf closely 
following. He promptly levelled his Winchester 
at the intruder, but could not make up his mind to 
fire at a creature which seemed so perfectly inno. 
cent and trusting. The rifle was lowered and the 
horseman rode on with his newly acquired com. 
panton trotting jauntily behind. 

For several miles the ranchero was followed by 
the’wolf, which demeaned itself throughout very 
much as a faithful dog might have done. As Mr. 
Pratt drew near home, however, it suddenly dis 
appeared. 

The next day, near the same place, Mr. Pratt 
again found the wolf, who seemed to be waiting 
for human compantonship. The ride across the 
range and back required about four hours, and all 
that time the man was followed by his strange 
admirer with an air of unvarying good.fellowship. 
The beast never came nearer than within one rod 
of horse and rider, but otherwise displayed no 
sign of fear. 

From time to time Mr. Pratt whistled, snapped 


| spelling, so called, is amusingly hit off by a little 


| ax described in the Chicago Herald. An English 





hie fingers, and spoke as to a favorite dog; but 
these overtures were entirely lost on the wolf. 
The human voice seemed to possess no terrors for 
it, but it ignored all advances tn the direction of a 
closer friendship, and notwithstanding its evident 
fondness for Mr. Pratt's companionship, it van- 
ished among the mesquite bushes as soon as the 
ranch buildings became visible. | 

On the day following, the ranchero and his friend, 
the wolf, took their third and last ramble in each 
other’s company. Mr. Pratt was joined by the 
wolf at their usual place of meeting and together 
they passed several hours; to separate as before, 
just within sight of the ranchero’shome. That was 
six months ago, and since that time the ranchero 
has failed to see or hear anything of his strange 
companion. 

It has been ascertained that there was no tame 
wolf in all that region; and since thia possible 
explanation of the affair has been necessarily 
abandoned, no other reasonable explanation has 
been suggested. 


MACAULAY’S RHYMING. 


The English Iustrated Magazine contains some 
delightfully simple and childish lines written by 
Lord Macaulay for his little niece, and Illustrating 
what a magazine of long ago called “the Tom side 
of Macaulay.” For the historian and poet was 
“Tom” to many people, and a Tom full of good | 
nature and fun. The author of the article says: 


This little poem was written when my father was | 
spending a holiday at his family home In Somerset- 
shire, and much occupied in fishing, of which he 
was very fond. One day he took his little girl. out 
with him, as a special treat for her, and he found 
that she regarded the whole proceeding with 
horror, and that he could only pacify her by throw- 
ing the fish back into the stream. 

‘he story delighted Lord Macaulay, whose sym- 
pathy with the sport was not of a nature to interfere 
with his enjoyment of the Incident. He wrote to 
my mother: 





“Pam delighted to hear that my dear Baba plays 

at meeting Uncle Tom again. Is she old enough to | 

take care of a ganary bird ortwo? From her ten. 

derness to the little fish, I think I may venture to 

frase her with live animals. Here is a song for 
er: 





There was a little good Baba, 

And she sald to her dear papa, 

‘My dear papa, I do wish 

You would not catch the little fish!’ | 
Fhen sald papa, ‘Why not, my Jewel ? 

Then said Baba, ‘It is so cruel! 

if you were run'through with a hook, 
And pulled along, and boiled by cook, 
You would not think it nice at all, 

But you would kiek and roar and squall. 
So let the little fishes play, 

Papa, and do not hurt them, pray!” 


CONFUSED. 


Many amusing stories are told of an old gentle 
man who lived in New Jersey some years ago, and 
who had a warm and philanthropic heart but a 
tongue which was easily twisted. He was always | 
ready to speak a word for any good cause, however, 
and some of his remarkable appeals have been 
handed down to the present day. 


On one occasion there was a large public meeting 
at Newark, and this old gentleman arose to alilrce. 
the people on the pubject of a proposed Sunday 
school for colored childre He spoke of the new 
enterprise with earnestness, but evidently became 
conscious of a slight confusion of speéch as he 
progre: ed. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “in the old 
Stumptown district there’s a Hod openin’ for 
a Sunday school, and it’s needed, too. We've | 
already got a colored room and fifty children, some 
more or consid’able less, most of ’em young, and 
we want a teacher for a class of girls, inostly 
females; and we want shoes, either male or female 
whatever for children, most of 'em either boys or 

ris.” 

Here the good man sat down hurriedly 1 
mopped the perspiration from his forehead. 
were smiles on many faces, but the femal. 
male shoes and the teacher for the colored rooin 
were secured before the meeting was over, in spite 
of the merriment. 











PHOTOGRAPHING THE SEA 
BOTTOM. 


Experiments have lately been made in Franc« 
which promise considerable success in submarine 
photography. A specially constructed camera was 
carried down by a diver to a depth of twenty-two 
or twenty-three feet, and with an exposure of iif 
an hour, negatives were obtained which, although 
showing a lack of depth, were fairly satisfactory. 


Tt was found that the best results were obtained 
by placing a blue glass in front of the lens. It is 
intended to have lenses specially constructed for 
under-water work. 

Instantaneous photographs of the sea bottom 
during a storm have been obtained with the aid of a 
flash light, This light was furnished by an alcohol 
lamp fed from a reservoir of oxygen. “Magnesium 
powder was projected into the flame through a 
tube from the shore. It is thought that such flash. 
Nght VRotographs may be made at any depth to 
which a diver can go down. 


DREADFUL, 


The distressing state of mind into which some 
English scholars are thrown by the American 


scene—imaginary, no doubt—at the World's Fair, 


visitor was talking with a reporter. 


“It’s really a beastly shame,” he said, “the way 
this Court of Honor has been spoiled, you know? 

“What's the matter with it?” asked the reporter. 
“Isn't the architecture good?” 

Yes.” 

“[an’t the color scheme appropriate? 
like the statue?” 
“Certainly, but —” 
“Nothing wrong with the fountaina, eh? Obelisk 
is graceful, isn’t {t? And the Administration 
Building is imposing? Well, then, what is it that 
troubles you?” 

“Oh,” said the Englishman, “everything’s pretty, 
y’ know, and all that, but think of spelling the 
word ‘honor’ without a ‘u’!” 





Don't you 








CASUS BELLI. 


The sins of mothers are still visited upon their 
children. 


“Tommy,” said Mrs. Figg, “what on earth have 
you been fighting with Jimmy Briggs for?” 

“’Cause his mother called me a perfect little 
gentleman,” said the incorrigible Tommy.—Jndian. 
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THE DESERTER. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER II}. 
Father and Son. 


It is not likely that anything whatever remains 
standing now of the Whipple house. It must be 
a dozen years ago that I shot a black squirrel as 
it whisked its way along over the ridge-beam 





which had once been Asa Whipple’s roof-tree; 
and the place then was in ruins. The rafters had 
fallen in; what was left of the sides were dry- 
rotten under a mask of microscopic silver-gray 
moss. Tangled masses of wild-brier and lichens 
surrounded its base, and pushed their way in 
through the open, dismantled doorway. 

Even at that time, the road which once led past 
the house had fallen into disuse. 1 suppose that 
to-day it would be as hard to find the house under 
the briers as to trace the ancient highway beneath 
the carpet of grass and sorrel. 

Even during the war, when human beings 
thought of it as a home, the Whipple place was a 
pretty poor sort of habitation. The lowliest of 
Elisha Teachout's live stock were considerably 
better housed and better sheltered from the 
weather than old Asa and his son Mose. 

The house, as I remember it, used to interest 
me because it was so obviously a remainder from 
the days when the district round about was still a 
veritable part of the Adirondacks. Whether Asa 
built it or inherited it from his father, a Revolu- 
tionary soldier who toek up his land-patent in 
these primitive parts, I never knew. It looked 
old enough, though, to have been erected by 
Hendrik Hudson himself. 

There must have been a sawmill on the creek 
at the time, however, for it was not a log house 
but a frame building, with broad planks nailed 
roughly to its sides, and the joinings of these 
covered over with weather-strips. 

The frames of the door and the two front win- 
dows also came from this mill, wherever it was: 
the window on the north side was of rude con- 
struction, and was evidently the work of some 
person not greatly skilled in the use of carpenters’ 
tools; perhaps it was made by old Asa himself. 

There was a legend that the roof had once been | 
shingled; in my time it was made of flattened | 
breadths of spruce bark, which must have leaked | 
sadly in rainy seasons. ‘There was no c lar | 
under the house, but a rough lean-to woodshed at | 
the baek served to shelter any overflow of posses- 
sions which might trouble the Whipples. This 
lean-to was given over chiefly to traps, fishpoles, 
netting gear and the like. 

There was a barn, but it was roofless and long 
since disused. 

I dare say the original Revolutionary Whipple 
aimed at being a farmer, like the rest of his 
neighbors. Like the others, he cleared his land, | 
got in his crops, built a barn for his cattle and | 
produce, and ran up rail fences. Perhaps he 
even prospered thus, as prosperity was measured 
in those lean, toilsome times. 

But either in his day, or when his son Asa 
Was a comparatively young man, the hand of 

















fate was laid on the Whipple place. The black 
moss came! 

Strong and intelligent farmers, with capital 
behind them, can successfully fight and chase off 
nowadays, they say, this sinister scourge of the 
thin-soiled northern farm lands on the forest’s 
edges. But forty years ago, and even much later, 
it was a common saying that when the moss 
came, the man must go. 

Asa Whipple did not go. He let farming go 
instead. When the moss had seized upon pasture 
and meadow alike, nothing was simpler than to 
sell the cows, and allow the barn to fall to pieces. 
Much better than taking anxious thought about 
the farm, it suited Asa to turn to the woods—the 
kindly, lazy, mysteriously tempting woods. 

Here were no back-aching plows and scythes, 
no laborious hoeing of corn and grubbing for 
roots, and painfully wrestling with rain and 
drought and frost—and worst of all, the moss— 
for pitiful coppers. Here instead were luscious 
trout for the hook, and otter, mink, and even an 
occasional beaver for the trap; here in the green- 
wood, to the trained hunter, was spread a never- 


“Father! Father! 


ending banquet of rare and toothsome meat 
from the game birds, the raccoon and the squir 
up to the fleet-heeled deer and the black bear, 








lounging his clumsy way through the under- 
growth. 
Like father, like son. Time came, indeed, | 


when the woods were no longer what they had 
been, and when the influence of advancing civili- 
zation compelled Mose to eke out a scanty living 
for his father and himself by hiring out a week 
or two now and then during busy seasons on the 








farms roundabout. 

He did this as seldom as he could, however, 
and he never pretended that he liked to do it at 
all. 

Of their own land, the Whipples for years had 
cultivated only 
house, 
the net results—some potatoes 
never by any chance 


a garden-patch close about the 


and this in so lukewarm a fashion that 





little sweet corn, 





a few pumpkins, and so on. 
saw them through the winter. 


Why they did not sell this unproductive land | 


to Elisha Teachout, who evidently wanted it, 


instead of borrowing money from him on it to 





pay taxes for it, I could never understand. Very 
likely they did not try to explain it to them- 
selves. 

But it was the fact, nevertheless, that in July 
of 1863 they owed Mr. Teachout something over 
three hundred dollars in accrued interest upon 
the mortgages he held, and that to prevent his 
foreclosing and evicting them from the house, 
Mose Whipple went to the war as Teachout’s 
substitute. 

This year of 1863 had still a week of life before 
it on the morning in question—when Mose re- 
turned from the war. 

He had made across the stiff-crusted level 
wastes of snow from Teachout’s straight as the 
bee’s flight, even before the dawn began to break. 
He had heard the talk in the barn abont the cer- 
tainty of his capture, but it made little impression 
on his mind. It did not even occur to him that 
the matter concerned him. What had stirred 
him was Job Parshall’s roundabout and reluctant 
admission that all was not right with the old 
man. 

He had waited only a few minutes in the hay- 





Wake up! I've come back!” 


| mow after Job had gone to the farm-house before 
|the temptation to be off again 
| mastered him. It was s to linger 
food when the goal was so close at hand. 

He took a couple of English turnips from one 
of the fodder bins to eat on the way, and let him- 
self cautiously out by the rear door of the cow- 
barn. 

It was still quite dark and bitterly cold, but he 
started briskly off. After he had left the barn- 
yard an idea occurred to him. His father might 
be perishing of hunger! He turned and bent his 


toward 





here for 





steps back across the yard to the hen-house, 
opened the door, and crept in. A cackling mur- 
mur fell upon the darkened silence, rising all at 
once into a harsh and strident squawking, then 
ceasing abruptly. 

Mose emerged upon the instant, shut and 
| hooked the door, and started to run, stuffing a 
big, limp and shapeless object into his coat 
pocket. 

When he had rapped upon and rattled igor- 
ously for a third time the window on the aorth 
side of the house he had journeyed so far and 


home | 


risked so much to return to, Mose was conscious 
of a heavy, sudden sinking of the heart. That 
was the bedroom window; how was it his father 
had not heard him ? 

He knocked once more, more loudly than 
before, and bent his head to listen. No answer 
came. 

After a minute’s waiting he walked around to 
the front of the house. In the broad daylight 
which had spread itself now over the white land- 
scape, he noticed something he had missed before. 
There had been no path cut through from the 
| house to the road. The frozen drifts lay packed 
as they had fallen upon the doorsill. There was 
no mark of footsteps save his own. The window- 
panes were opaque with frost. 

Mose tried the latch. It yielded readily, and 
he entered. The light inside was so dim, after 
the morning glow on the snow without, that it 
was hard at first to make out the room, familiar 
as it was to him. Apparently there was no one 
there. 

A curious change of some sort there had been, 
though. Mose shut the door and walked across 
to the stove, instinctively holding his 
hands over it. So dull a semblance of 
warmth radiated up from the griddles 
that he put a finger on the metal. It 
was only blood-warm. 

Some one had left a fire here an hour 
ago. Where was his father? What had 
happened ? 

Then Mose saw what it was that had 
at the outset vaguely puzzled him. The 
straw tick had bezn bronght from the 
bed in the other rvom and spread 
there on the floor behind the stove. 
It was covered with bedding and old 
clothes, and under these — 

In a flash Mose was on his knees 
beside the improvised bed, and had 
pushed away the coverings at the top. 
There was disclosed before him the 
head of a man asleep—a head which 
he scarcely recognized at first sight, so 
profuse and dishevelled were its masses 
of white hair and beard, so pinched to 
ghastliness the waxen features. 

“He is dead!” Mose heard himself 
say aloud, in a voice that sounded not 
at all his own. 

But no; there was warmth, and a 
feeble flicker of pulse at the shrunken 
wrist which he instinctively fumbled 
for under the bedclothes. 

“Father! Father!’ Mose called, 
bending till his lips touched the white 
hair. ‘Wake up! I've come back! it’s 
me—Mose!"” 

The faintest stir of life passed over 
the corpse-like face, and old Asa opened 
his eyes. It did not seem as though he 
saw his son, or anything else. His 
whitened lips moved, emitting some 
husky, unintelligible sounds. Mose, 
stooping still lower, strained his ears to 
piece together these terrible words : 

“Starved— many days— don't tell 
Mose!” 

With a cry of rage and horror Mose 
sprang to his feet. The things to be 
done mapped themselves, in the stress 
of this awful situation, with lightning 
swiftness before his brain. He strode 
to the woodshed door and opened it. Two sides 
of the old lean-to were gone, and the snow was 
drifted thick across the floor. 

Mose realized that the shed had gone for fuel, 
and in another minute he had torn down half the 





rqgof, and was crushing the boards to splinters 
under his heels. 


With the same fierce haste he started the fire 
| blazin 





a 





ain; got out an old frying-pan from 
| under the snow, and put it filled with ice to be 
melted into water on one of the open griddle 
jholes; hacked the remaining turnip into slices, 
and then began at the fowl, stripping the feathers 


off in handfuls, and dismembering it as fast as 
he cleared the skin from joint to joint, filling the 
rusty old pan to the brim. 

Even as he worked thus, and after the water 
was steaming, and the rude stew under way, he 








kept an eager and apprehensive eye upon the bed 
behind the stove. » token of life was forth- 
coming. 

He could not hear his father breathe, even 
when he bent over high; but no doubt thag was 
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crackling which the fire kept up. Through the 
other griddle hole he continually thrust in fresh, 
dry kindlings to swell the blaze. 

He had learned some new things about cooking 
in the army—among others the value of a pot-lid 
in hurrying forward the stew. He looked about 
for a cover for the frying-pan. There was no 
such thing in the house, but he found in the shed 
an old sheet-iron snow-shovel, and made the 
blade of this serve, with a nail-hole punched 
through it to let out the steam. 

In his researches he was glad to run upon some 
salt, because it would help toward making the 
mess on the stove palatable. But it would not be 
easy to tell with what emotions he discovered that 
there was absolutely not another eatable thing in 
the house. 

The room had grown decently warm again, 
under the influence of the roaring fire, and now it 
began to be filled with what Mose believed to be a 
most delicious odor. 

The conviction, though to any one else it might 
well have seemed unwarranted, was pardonable 
in Mose perhaps, for he himself had tasted his 
last warm meal nearly sixty hours before. 

He munched the turnip peelings almost con- 
tentedly as he recalled this fact. Perhaps there 
would be some of the stew left, after the old man 
had eaten his fill. If not, there were parts of the 
fow! which could still be utilized. 

An absurd sort of fantasy—a kind of foolish 
day-dream—began all at once to rise before him. 
He seemed to see himself eating the whole of that 
glorious stew, lingering with all his soul over the 
luxury of each piping-hot mouthful, and giving 
his father none at all. . 

This visionary thing grew so upon him, so 
gripped and enthralled his mind, that it made 
him dizzy and faint to put it away from him. 
When, a few minutes later, the smell of burning 
warned him that the cooking was done, and he 
lifted the pan from the stove, this brutal tempta- 
tion rushed savagely at him again. He set the 
pan on the.table, and walked away, not daring to 
lift the cover. 

‘There were two or three old plates on the shelf, 
and a tea-cup. Mose got them all down, and 
arrayed them on the table, with such cutlery and 
spoons as he could find. He made a motion then 
to take off the improvised lid from the frying-pan, 
but once more drew back. It was as if he could 
not trust himself. 

He knelt by the bedside again, now, and putting 
his arm under his father’s neck, sought to raise 
him to a more upright posture. Old Asa opened 
his eyes as before, and made an effort to whisper 
something, but he lay an almost inert weight in 
his son’s arms. 

Mose swung the tick round, propped the end of 
it up against the wall and raised his father into 
a half-sitting position. ; 

In this position the old man’s face took on a 
sudden expression of interest and reviving intel- 
ligence. He had begun to smell the savor of the 
food. 

Looking upon that pallid, vacant, starved face, 
and wasted, helpless form, Mose, starving himself, 
felt strong enough to defy the most appetizing 
stew in the world. He took off the cover with 
decision, and dipped the tea-cup up half-full of 
the smoking contents. It was too hot, evidently, 
to be given to the old man at once, and it was 
also very thick. 

Mose took it out to the dismantled woodshed, 
and spooned in snow until it seemed of the right 
temperature and consistency. He dipped a little 
finger into it to further satisfy himself, but he 
would not even lick that finger afterward. It was 
too dangerous to think about. 

Mose fed his father as a mother might a baby— 
watching solicitously to sec that he did not eat too 
fast or choke himself. After the first cupful, he 
brought a chair to sit in, and held the tick against 
his knee while old Asa, leaning more lightly upon 
it, helped himself. 

There was a little left at last for Mose, and he 
swallowed it gravely, with a portentous rush of 
sensations within, but keeping up as best he could 
an indifferent exterior. It left him still hungry, 
but he had much more important things to dwell 
upon than that. 

The meal worked wonders upon the old man. 
The combined influences of food and warmth 
seemed for a few minutes to send hiin off to sleep 
again. 

Mose sat looking down upon him in silence, 
and noting that something like color was stealing 
back into his face. 

All at once, however, Asa Whipple sat upright, 
lifted his hands to brush back the hair from his 
forehead, and turning his face up to look at his 
son, siniled. ‘There was no lack of comprehension 
in his gaze. He had regained his tongue as well. 
Ife patted Mose’s knee as he spoke. 

“Mose,” he said, in a voice strangely altered 
and aged, but clear enough, ‘I’: kind 0’ ’shamed. 
to tell it, but I'd laid down here just to go to sleep 
for good. I thought for quite a spell there, after 
you come in, that I was dreaming—sort 0’ out o° 
my head, you know.”’ 

“How did you come to let yourself down like 
this, dad ?”” was the only reply Mose had at hand. 

“Rheumatiz,” Asa explained. ‘It laid me up 
—I couldn't git around, an’ nobody come near 
me. 
up’ards of a fortnight. But—but it’s all right 
now, aint it, Mose? An’ to think o’ your comin’ 
home here like this, right in the nick o’ time. 
How did you come to git off, Mose?” 








Taint seen a soul since the big snowfall— , 





For answer there fell the crunching sound of 
footsteps on the crusted snow outside, then of a 
loud, peremptory knock on the door. 

Haroip Freperic. 
(To be Continued.) 
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BRIGHT UNDERSIDE. 


Half of our human ills 
Have a color rosy; 
Winter brings the chills— 
But its tires are cozy! 
Let the winds of winter blow! 
There are daisies ‘neath the snow. 


Atlanta Constitution. 
—_++-+—____. 


For the Companion. 


WHY WE MISSED THE EXHIBI- 
TION. 


It was the day of the school exhibition. Hattie, 
Winnle and I, who were to take part, stood at the 
gate of the large public school butlding. 

We had spent the morning in the chapel, where 
the chosen ones had been rehearsing. At twelve 
o’clock we were sent home, with instructions to 
return by half-past two, dressed for the perform. 
ance. The hibition would begin at three. 

“Of course you won't fail to be on time,” said 
Miss Yerker, our teacher, in a tone which implied 
that to be late would be an offence so great that she 
could not believe us capable of it. 

It was hardly two o’clock when Hattie, Winnie 
and I were swinging on the gate, the first to return. 

We three were in the same “piece,” for which, 
as we had proudly proclaimed to our friends, 
“everybody was to be dressed to suit the parts.” 
Our piece was the leading feature of the pro- 
gramme. We were to enact the parts of the 
orphaned children of a soldier, who had failed to 
return from the wars. 

“Dress them in a kind of mild mourning,” Miss 
Yerker had replied to the inquiries of our anxious 
mothers. ‘Not too deep—that would make it seem 
almost too real; and as they are suppused to be 
sisters, dress them alike.” 

As we stood at the gate, we were the results of 
many consultations and much anxious planning. 
Our mothers had contemplated us with great 
satisfaction as we started for the school. 

It was early in “the seventies,” and according to 
the fashions of that day, our stiMy starched white 
dresses, belted in with black sashes, stood jauntily 
out, displaying spotlessly white stockings and 
black slippers. Our Leghorn hats were soberly 
trimmed with black, and our modest little pigtails 
of braided hair were adorned with long loops of 
black ribbon. Held carefully by the exact centre, 
we each carried a white handkerchief with a 
narrow black border. 

“It seems almost wicked,” said Mrs. Caldwell, 
Winnie’s mother, “to dress them so, especially the 
handkerchiefs. It’s like tempting providence.” 

But Mrs. Cary, Hattie’s mother, who had bought 
the handkerchiefs, replied, “I don’t think so. They 
are obliged to have handkerchiefs because they 
are supposed to cry, and if we are doing it at all, 
we had better do it right.” 

“Pm not sure that I like any of it,” mother had 
said, in her gentle voice; “but if Elsie gets through 
her part nicely, I shall be too thankful to care 
about anything.” 

As we stood at the school gate, proudly awaiting 
the hour, Winnie said, ‘My grown brother’s 
a-coming, and mother and gran’ma and the rest.” 

“So is my papa,” said 1; “and mamma hag invited 
the visiting young lady from next door.” 

“Well,” said Hattie, “I could stand seeing any of 
them better than our minister; and he’s coming 
with my father and mother.” 

“() Hattie!” we cried, with despair in our voices, 
but exultation in our small hearts at the very 
sofit. “O Hattie 
said Hattie. “I hear music.” 

There was a church almost across the street. The 
door was open. ae 

“It’s a funeral, and there’s the procession and a 
band coming!” exclaimed Hattie. 

We rushed out to the curbstone. A great pro- 
cession came around the corner. We could see 
crowds of men and boys keeping up with it on 
either sidewalk. 

Hattie turned to us with a face of conviction. 

“I know what it is—I heard my father say! It’s 
General Bryant’s funeral. They’re bringing him 
to our cemetery.” 

“We'll never see a thing for the crowd!” I de- 
clared, despatringly. 

“Not one thing!” said Winnie. “And—Oh, do 
look! They've got plumes in their hats!” 

“I tell you!” cried Hattle. “Let's go up the 
church steps and hide behind one of the big pillars; 
then we can see it all. Come on! we've plenty of 
time.” 

“All right!” we replied. Over we hurried, con- 
cealing ourselves behind one of the large stone 
pillars of the church porch as the procession came 
up. 

Winnle pinched my arm in ecstasy. “Oh, just 
see the swords and those beautiful plumes!” 

“And the gold on their clothes!” I whispered. 

“Aren't you glad we came?” demanded Hattle. 

Across the pavement they marched, and up the 
stone steps. There the double line divided, passing 
up outside the pillars, so that, to our horror, we 
stood between the two glittering files. The line 
halted and the music ceased. 

Behind us were many bareheaded men, some of 
whom were in uniform, and behind them ladies, 
bearing flowers. Beyond this, closing in behind, 
was a sea of faces. 

Ag the procession moved on, surging in at the 
door, we were jostled from our places. One man, 
in glittering uniform, seemed to be managing 
everything and everybody. 

“Here!” he said. “You belong right in here!” 
' Seizing Hattie and Winnie gently but very firmly, 
he placed them in the line, and pushed me in after 
| them. 

“No! no!” T tried to explain, eo much terrified 
by his air of authority t! T was almost unable to 
raise my voice. “We don’t belong hore!” Hattie 
and Winnie added thcir feeble protestations. 
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He caught sight of us. | 





At this he turned to a very large and stout lady 
directly behind me. 

“They belong with the family,” he said hurriedly. 
“Must have got crowded out. In black, you see— 
grandchildren, evidently. Just see to them, 
please.” Pushed by the crowd and piloted by the 
stout lady, we were swept into the church, up the 
long aisle, and into the inner corner of 4 pew near 
the front. . 

The church was draped with black, and hung 
with flags. 

“So was our chapel draped with flags,” 1 re. 
flected, “and how twill the exhibition go on without 
us?” 

Hattle was in the corner; Winnie between us. 
Hattie nudged me wildly past Winnie. The stout 
lady filled the space immediately beyond me. I 
touched her on the arm. 

“Please let us get out!” I begged. 
belong —” : 

“Sh-h!” whispered the lady. 
helped now. Sh-h!” 

I turned in despalr to the others. Hattie got up 
determinedly, and passing Winnie and me, tried to 
push by the stout lady. 

Although she had looked so good-natured, at this 
she glared at Hattie and pushed her back. 

“You can’t get by,” she said; “you could not 
move in the crowd. Besides, J promised to see to 
you. Now be quiet,” she added, crossly, as Hattie 
began to explain. 

I looked back at the surging mass of people 
filling the pews and aisles, and despairingly de- 
cided that the lady was right when she said we 
could not get out. 
so suitably dressed!” I heard her say to some 
one beyondher. “Grandchildren, you know.” 

“She says they are the grandchildren!” whispered 
people all around us. 

“Even their little handkerchiefs have black bor- 
ders,” the lady beyond replied to the stout lady. 

By this time the services were beginning. We 
were awed into silence and submission. We could 
only settle back in despair. Nevertheless, I occu. 
pled myself feverishly with plans for escape, and 
knew nothing of what was being said or done, 
except that the stout lady cried a great deal and 
punched me with her fan every time I moved, 





“We don't 


“It cannot be 





| been rather often. 

“Maybe it won't be too late when we get out,” J 
managed to whisper to Winnie. 

She shook her head dismally, as tear after tear 
rolled down her pink cheeks, and fell on her black- 
bordered handkerchief. They were real and not 
pretended tears. People looked at her very sym. 
pathetically, and cried at her grief. 

It seemed hours to us before the service ended, 
and the processton began to move out. There was 
a wild and hunted look in Hattie's eyes. 

“Now,” she whispered, ‘watch your chance, and 
we'll run.” 

We nodded vigorously. Then the time came for 
our pew to empty into the crowded aisle. 

“Hlere,” sald the stout lady to her friend, “you 
hold on to this one and J will take the other two, or 
they will get trampled in the crowd. It's worse 
than anything F ever was in.” 

As she spoke she handed me along to her friend, 
who grasped me by the arm. I struggled violently 
to get away. 

“Did you ever see such {ll-mannered children!” 
IT heard the stout lady gasp behind me, and I knew 
that Hattie and Winnie were also trying to break 
loose. 

As the lady who had me bent down to listen to 
my wild and tearful ejaculations, the band at the 
door crashed forth, and my voice was lost. Slowly 
the procession moved out, and having become a 
part of it, we moved, too. 

“We'll soon be out now,” I reflected, ‘and then —” 

Out of the charch, acroas the porch, down the 

steps to the pavement our captors led us. 
We could hear the crashing of the band and 
the roll of the carriages, but buried In the 
crowd we could see nothing. Suddenly we 
found ourselves in the front row on the curb- 
ing. We struggled to get free. The same 
officer was ordering everybody again. His 
eye fell on us. 

“Grandchildren next!” he roared above 
the music. 

“Grandchildren!” cried the crowd. 

“We are not grandchildren! We belong 
to the school exhibition. Let us go!” we 
screamed, together. i 

But, pushed and lifted by a dozen hands, 
we were put struggling Intoa carriage which, 
as the door was shut, started to join the line 
in the middle of the street. As “grandchil- 
dren,” we were given the honor of a carriage 
to oursel 

“Now,” erled Hattie, “open the door and 
we'll jump and run!” 

She dived at one door, Winnte and I at the 
other. Whether they were stuck or locked 
we did not know, but they would not open. 
It was all like a bad dream! 

Through the carriage window the school- 
house gazed down on us frowningly, re- 
proachfully. We saw a gentleman enter the 
front door hastily. 





began to move. 

We screamed and cried to the driver through the 
closed windows, but in vain. The music and the 
noise of the crowd drowned our small voices. 

“Ey thing’s against us!” sobbed Mattie. “What 
will they think!” 

“Think of gran’ma and brother and mother!” 
wailed Winnie. 

“And the visiting young lady from next door!” 
I sobbed, rattling the door in vain. 

“And none of them able to go on with the piece 
without us!” gasped Hattie, moved to despair at 
the thought of the waiting audience and the anx- 
ious teacher. 

“They saw us start from home all right,” said 
Winnie, “and what will they think!” 

“And recollect all the recesses we've had to stay 
in learning our parts! I wish we had never laid 
eyes on the funeral,” gasped Hattie. 

T wept into my black-bordered handkerchief, and 
| the sight of this emblem of mourning made me 









which, considering my agony of mind, must have | 


“It's our minister!” sobbed Hattie, as the carriage | 
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weep more. And on through crowded streets and 
among bareheaded multitudes the procession moved 
on to the cemetery. 

Late that afternoon a carriage drove up to the 
corner of a well-known square, and three little 
girls, in a kind of mild mourning, Imp, dusty and 
forlorn, crept out and gazed timidly around. They 
had hoped that they might reach their homes 
unobserved. 

“What do you all s’pose is the matter?” I said, as 
the carriage drove off. ‘Look at the crowd !”" 

“It must be a fire!” replied Hattie. 

“It’s at your gate and mine, Elsie,” said Winnie. 
We lived side by side, and Hattie lived across the 
street. 

“Why, look!” she went on, “they see us! they’re 
coming! There’s gran’ma and mother —” 

“And Miss Yerker and the principal,” I cried. 

“And our minister—and just see the crowd,” 
came from Hattie. ; 

We advanced slowly as we began to realize, but 
the crowd came rapidly. 

I saw my father, and rushed up to him. 

“We got into the funeral, and they carried us off 
—they wouldn't let us go to the schoolhouse,” I 
gasped, on his neck. 

“What?” my father burst into a roar of laughter. 
you mean you were carried off to the big funeral 
—General Bryant’s?” 

1 broke into sobs at his laughter, and left Hattie 
to explain further. 

“Grandchildren!” echoed the minister, when 
Hattie had got so far as that. “Grandchildren!” 
and off he, too, went into peals of laughter. 

This was too much for Hattie, and as her tears 
' began, timid Winnie was left to finish the story. 
| “They had a whole carriage,” gasped the big 
brother, “when some of the most distinguished 
men in the state had to beg for seats!” He began 
to roar, too. 

When they all stopped, the sight of our tear 
stained faces, our mourning and the black-bordere« 
| handkerchiefs, now much the worse for much 
weeping at the funeral, sent them all—parents, 
teachers, netghbors and friends—off again: 

Though our parents, friends and teachers had 
suffered disappointment, humiliation and grief by 
reason of our mysterious absence, our story saved 
| us from any punishment which may have been in 
| store for us. And beyond a doubt we had been 
amply punished for our foolish curiosity by the 
grievous disappointment of being kept away from 


the exhibition. GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN. 
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For the Companion. 


ALONE IN THE WINTER WOODS. 


Early in 1874 I was two hundred and fifty miles 
north of Lake Superior in charge of fifty-three 
men and twenty dog teams, engaged in exploring 
a path for the Canadian Pacific Railway. My lné 
had been run to about twenty miles from its start. 
ing-point when an order came that I should survey, 
to their northerly sources, if possible, all lakes and 
streams touched on the route. 

As this would be a difficult task, I left my transit. 
man in charge of the main traf], and went back 
with a small party to “traverse” the waters we had 
passed. 

I had been working on this fur some time when 
our stock of provisions ran low. We were then 
some thirty miles north of the camp where my 
transit-man would probably be. A very difficult, 
broken country lay between us. 

J held my men to work as long as I dared, hoping 
to complete the traverse of the stream I was sur- 
veying; but one night, when the thermometer 
stood at twenty-tive degrees below zero, it became 
clear that there was nothing for it but to start for 
the main line next morning in order to get food. 








This might perhaps be found at some cache of 
provisions much bearer us than my transit-man’s 
camp, for such caches were intended to be main- 
tained about five miles apart on the main line for 
the use of dog-teams passing up or down. 

When I called “Camp” that night, the men used 
| their snow-shoes to shovel out 4 hole over which to 


place our tent. While some covered the remaining 
snow with birch bark and then with evergreen 
| twigs for our bed, others laid in a stock of fire. 
wood and a pile of birch bark with which to start 
the blaze. But when I ordered the lighting of the 
| flre, we found there was but one match left in the 
"party! 
| The men were afraid to take the responsibility 
of striking it. They insisted T should do so. A 
strong wind was blowing over and eddying through 
, the woods. I took the match and bent down in lee 
of the snow thrown up from the camp. 
That was a moment of intense anxiety. If the 

match failed, we should have to walk all night to 
keep ourselves from freezing. ‘ 
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1 loosened my sash and my Hudson’s Bay coat 
for an unfrozen surface to strike on, whilst the 
men stood by as if waiting foranexccution. When 
the tiny flame blazed, they thrust bits of birch bark 
to It so eagerly that it was almost put out. 

But one paper-like bit caught, and immediately 
the whole heap of birch bark was flaming, while 
we all broke out into shouts of relief. Well might 
we, for it was not impossible that we should all 
have perished had we been unlucky with that 
match. 

Early next morning I ordered the men to set out 
for the nearest cache on the main trail. It was 
between ten and fifteen miles from where we stood. 
If they found provision there, 
they were to return at once. 
Otherwise they were to push on 
for my transit-man’s camp. I 
would wait for them till the fol. 
lowing day at noon, and if they 
failed to return, would follow as 
best I might. 

That day I was engaged in 
keeping up my fire and writing 
up my notes. Though the men had 
not returned at night, I felt no 
greatanxiety. The food they had 
left would last me for three days. 

It was true that I had no matches, 
but the weather had moderated. ~~ 

I meant to strike across country 
next morning for my transit-man's 
camp, and | did not suppose that 
1 should be out alone and with. 
out fire for more than one night 
on the way. 

Musing on my situation that 
night before a blazing fire that 
threw its Nght far out among the 
tall birches and spruces, I thought 
ft heard a noise of some one coming. It could not 
be my men; they could not be back so soon, and 
they would come from the opposite direction. 

Tt could not be the wind; there waa none now to 
stir the branches. Soon the sound ceased. 

Just as I was crediting {t to my imagination, I 
heard it nearer and almost behind me. It might be 
astray Indian, who would keep me company for 
the night. But why should he not come boldly into 
the firelight? And why should he move from place 
to place beyond its rays? 

Now I heard the sound to my left, and was peer. 
ing in that direction when the snow was crunched 
more distinctly, and I saw advancing two luminous 
balls which seemed as large as eggs, and of pris. 











matic colors. Just then a log of the fire fell down, 
and a fine blaze rose. There stood, buta few yards 
away, a great moose! 

He gazed for full five minutes, as if spellbound 
by the firelight. I had no firearms, and would not 
have shot at the grand creature in any case. Ata 
slight movement of mine, he uttered something 
between a snort and a whistle, wheeled into the 
dark woods, and I saw him no more. 

In my loneliness I felt the loss of even the 
antmal’s company. 

As my men had not arrived next day at noon, I 
concluded that, finding no provisions nearer, they 
had gone on to camp as agreed. My pack was soon 
made of blanket and overcoat. I carried toma- 
hawk, tea-can and drinking-cup in my sash. Then 
with my little satchel of note-books slung over my 
shoulder, I started straight for the point where I 
expected to find my party. 

The course took me to a lake of which I knew 
something, and I diverged a little to have the 
advantage of travelling on the ice down a long bay 
and outlet stream of which I had heard from an 
Indian. The sun was obscured all day, and yet I 
was so perfectly sure I was right that I went 
along the ragged coast without once consulting my 
compass. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon I was aston- 
ished to hear the sound of a waterfall. Pushing 
on, I soon saw the cloud of mist. Then I knew ] 
was off my course. The secret was that there were 
two outlets, and I had mistaken the smaller for the 
larger, which begins five miles more to the north, 
and flows to the falls on a course almost at right 
angles to that which I had followed. 

Some distance above the falls both streams unite 
in a long, deep rapid. The island between this 
junction is lofty with precipitous banks. As I 
ought to have been on the north side, there was 
nothing for me to do but to cross the river, or go 
back to the lake and follow the northerly outlet, or 
else strike out from the lake and make a bee-line 
for camp. 

There was no crossing below the falls, so far as I 
could see, for the banks were high and precipitous. 
‘To go back to the lake would be a dangerous loss 
of time. But it appeared not impossible to cross 80 
narrow & stream at the brow of the falls. 

There the spray and snow, advancing broadly 
from each side during the winter, had formed an 
irregular ice-bridge. In the centre it was narrowed 
to about six feet wide—simply a mass of frozen 
foam and spray. 

Thad no choice but to venture on this or retrace 
my steps. As elther choice seemed about equally 
desperate, I resolved to cross at all hazards. 

If the frail bridge should give way, no one would 
know my fate unless I left some trace on the bank. 
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For that purpose I cut a large chip out of a birch, 
and wrote on the white wood: 

“Feb. 22, 1874. I must cross this ice-bridge over 
these falls. If it breaks, you know my fate and 
my name’’—which I appended. 

Out on the bridge I went till I reached the narrow 
place, which was about six feet across. On its 
edge I loosened my pack and threw it to the wider 
bridge beyond. Then I flung my snow-shoes and 
satchel across. Next moment I would have given 
the world to have them back again! 

But now the die was cast. I must go on or soon 
freeze. It was impossible for me to travel without 
snow-shoes. With a pole to steady me I advanced, 





with my heart in my mouth, to the narrow space of | 
frozen foam. It seemed honeycombed, but hard. 

The roar of the water just below me scared me, 
and the sight of the chasm below the falls made 
me giddy. I felt my feet crushing the foamy mass; 
but I dared not spring on the frall structure. My 
only hope was In going gently, and submitting it to 
no such shock as I should give it by a jump. 

Then all was suddenly over—the perilous place 
was passed in a few seconds—I was safe! 

Now it seemed almost childish to have left that 
message on the tree. I would have given a good 
deal to be able to blot it out; but cross again? No! 
Probably the pencilling remains there unread to 
this day. 

In adjusting my snow-shoe strings for the rest of 
my journey I missed my knife, but soon remem: 
bered that] had put it in my satchel after lunching. 
Turning out the contents of the satchel I found not 
only the knife, but two matches. 

I fairly screamed with joy. Now I could rest 
instead of tramping all night around some tree to 
keep myself warm. 

After a frugal supper I did rest well before a 
great fire of branches that] wrested from dead and 
living trees. To keep the fire smoldering till morn. | 
ing I hacked down a birch with my tomahawk, 
cut it into three long lengths and “niggered” these 
each into two by turning them on the coals. Then 
1 put them all on the fire and lay down. 

On awaking I found three inches of new snow on 
my blankets. But last night’s embers still smol- 
dered, and I soon blew them to a blaze. Again I 
breakfasted alone, and resumed my lonely way 
over fallen timber, hills and rocks. 

About eleven o’clock that morning I came to 
what looked like a river about fifty yards wide. 
When I had nearly crossed it the ice became 
“glare.” The water apparently had risen here 
over the first ice formed, had then run along the 
bank till it swept away the snow, had then -been 
re-covered with ice, and had finally receded, leav- 
ing a shell of ice. Here and there a snag protruded. 








I did not think from appearances that there was 
deep water under the 
shell and near it, but 
as I advanced J kept 
poking cautiously with 
my pole. When I was 
not more than five 
yards from shore my 
right snow-shoe broke 
bodily through as if a 
great bubble or mere 
seale of ice had been 
just there. 

I had time to throw 
my weight on the other 
foot, but there I was 
atuck. My rightsnow- 
shoe had turned, and 
was held under the 
ice. I tried every con- 
ceivable plan for ex- 
tracting it, and all in 
vain. 

I dare not try to kick 
my foot loose from the 
snow-shoe, for if I lost 
itin the current I could 
not travel further. I 
dared not lean back to 
loosen the strings, and 
so haul up the shoe, for thus I might lose-my 
balance on the left foot, and plump down through 
the hole. I was wholly mistaken, too, as to the 
depth of the river: by my pole the water was 
nearly seven feet deep! 

If the ice under my left foot should give way I 
was done for. I dared not struggle lest it should 
break down. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour I was worse 
off than ever, for my left leg was weakening with 
the strain. I was at my wits’ end when a way out 
of my peril suggested itself. : 

There was a small snag near, but it was just 
beyond my reach. T could catch my tomahaw 





head on the snag. but not firmly, and T dared not 
pull with so slight a hold for fear of losing it and) 
falling backward. 

It occurred to me that I might chop away the ice 
around the enag, and then pull it near enough to. 
clutch In this I suceeeded after many minutes’ 


labor. 






COMPANION. 


Now | could pull myself free, but dared not try 
lest I should loge my énow-shoe. The hold I had 
enabled me, however, to move my right foot, which 
I did in every conceivable way for perhaps ten 
minutes. 

At last, when I had almost given up hope, a lucky 
turn brought the shoe up edgewise, and | carefully 
made my way ashore over the most treacherous of 
ice. 

My right leg was wet nearly to the knee, but the 
weather was not now very cold. I madca fire with 
my last match, warmed myself well and resumed 
my journey. Three hours of precious daylight 
had been lost, but I managed to reach the main 

dog-trail about sundown. 


There 1 might have spent the | 


moderate night even without a 
fire, but my pluck was reinforced, 
and I resolved to try for camp 
that night. There was a good 
trail and a clear moon. 

The line might have gone ahead 
about seven miles after I left it, I 
supposed. But it seemed I had 
been on it for twenty miles when 
the trail led me on and off a long, 
narrow lake. I was so tired that 
I felt that I could go little farther 
when I happened to see some 
patches In the snow. Stooping I 
found them to be bits of rabbits’ 
fur, and I knew some Indian wig- 
wam was probably near. 

Soon I came across new snow- 
shoe tracks diverging from the 
trail. These I followed about fifty 
yards and found the wigwam, 
banked up to the middle with 
snow and cedar bark. A friendly 
column of smoke rose up from 
the pointed roof into the clear, moonlit air, and 
there I resolved to stay for the night. 

I entered, with the everlasting ‘‘boshoo” as my 
salutation, and as the Indian etiquette demands, 
shook hands all round. 

There were two big Indians making snow-shoes 
at one side, and two squaws with an old one and 
two papooses at the other. A bright fire blazed 
on the “caboose,” with some flat stones around it 
on which pieces of rabbits’ flesh and beaver tall 
were roasting. 

After the first salute no one took the slightest 
notice of me. The men went on with their work, 
and the three squaws looked vacantly into the fire. 
I put off my pack and satchel, and sat for a while 
in solemn silence. 

Then I took out two whole plugs of tobacco, 
handed one to each of the men, and gave my 
whole remaining stock of sugar and tea to one of 


| the squaws, whom I supposed to be the ‘mistress 


of the house.” 

This called out all round a series of “‘mequitches” 
—thanks. Again there was long silence, after 
which the squaw to whom I had presented the 
groceries rose silently, and put some water into a 
tin can with some tea from one of the little bags I 
had given her. Then another long silence. When 
the water boiled, she handed me the can of tea 
and my little sugar bag, which, after sweetening 
my tea, I returned to her with the usual “‘mequitch.” 

She then pointed to the roast on the hot stones, 
and muttered, * Buckate’—You are hungry. I cer- 
tainly was, but that mess was too much for me, 
although I appreciated her hospitality. 

I excused myself on some plea or other, and 
ate instead the remainder of my cheese with some 
biscuit and tea, dividing the remaining biscuit 
between the two papooses. 

The wigwam could not be much more than ten 
feet across, and I was wondering how eight human 
beings could find room to sleep in it, when one of 
the Indians took his snow-shoes and went out. 
After a little he returned with some cedar brush, 
which he laid down by me. Then in a low voice he 





drawled out, Nebagan”—Your bed. Rabbitskin 
blankets were then produced, and without a word 
each Indian curled up for the night. So did I, and 
slept like a top until late Sunday morning. 

That day one of the Indian hunters went with me 
to camp, where I found my men all safe. They had 
pushed straight for it on finding no provisions in the 
cache. 

My hospitable Indian had brought an immense 
cariboo bag with him for presents that I had prom. 
ised to reward him with. The-boys fell into the 
humor of that enormous bag instantly. There 
were fifty-three of them, remember. When they 
had made one pile of all the old coats, trousers and 
shes in camp, and another of pork, flour, beans, 
sugar and biscuit, the stone-image face of my 
jan was a curious study 






He looked at his bag, and he looked at the piles, | 
which would more than fill it. It was plain that he 
could not carry all, and his soul was distressed at 


the idea of abandoning one iota. At last the boys 
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gave him an old toboggan. If ever there was a 
happy Indian it was my host of the night. Away 
he went rejoicing, with clothes for his family for 
five years, and enough food for a month. I never 
saw him again. 

And so ended my journey, rather uncommonly 
unlucky, but yet not unfairly representative of the 
hardships often encountered by railway explorers 
in the far north. A. McKE! 
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MEMORY’S CLASS. 
Companions of the distant days when life had touched 
8 spring! 
Across the years I reach to you as memories batkward 
awing. 
Tcall yournames. Stand side by side, and make a gray- 
hatred row, 
In that red schoolhouse where we went some forty 


yeurs ago. 
Selected. —Julia M. Hay. 
oo 





For the Companton. 


ANIMALS OF THE STEPPES. 


The animals which inhabit the Steppes of southern 
Russia are not so numerous as the situation of the 
country would lead a person to suppose. The 
intense heat of the summer months and the meagre 
supply of water to be found cause untold suffering 
to man and beast, and the animals frequently die 
by hundreds. 

Mention is often made of the wild horses of the 
| Steppes, but I think this statement should be quali- 
fled; for, while the horses are to all appearancen 
wild, they are not so in the ordinary sense of the 
word, for each taboon, or herd, has its owner. The 
; man who cares for the horses is called a tabuntshik, 
and is held responsible for every one that is loat or 
stolen. 

The tabuntshik must be a man of untiring energy 
and have an iron constitution, able to withstand 
both heat andcold. He is compelled to live entirely 
in the open air, without even the shelter of a tree 


| to protect him from sun and rain. He ts not always 


strictly honest, and will, if opportunity offers, steal 
horses from other fabvons; but taken as a whole, 
and considering the life he is forced to lead, he is 
not such a bad fellow, after all. 

A tabuntshik’s dress is composed almost entirely 
of leather; around his waist he wears a leathern 
girdle, from which a variety of small fancy orma- 
ments depend, and in the same way he carries the 
whole of his veterinary apparatus. 

On his head he wearsa Tartar cap of black sheep- 
skin, and over this he throws a large woollen cloak, 
with a hood attached, which covers his head and 
protects him from storm and heat. In his hand he 
usually carries a short whip, with a thong, often 
fifteen or eighteen feet long, which is of great 
assistance in keeping his horses in order. 

He also carries what he calls a sling, but uses 
it as a lasso. 

A club hangs from his saddle ready for use; it is 
about four fect long, with an iron knob at the end, 
and is used with as deadly effect as an American 
would use a rifle. 

A taboon seldom contains more than a thousand 
horses, but some rich holders possess as many as. 
eight or ten ¢aboons in different parts of the coun- 
try. Many of the taboons are owned by rich nobie- 
men, who possess immense tracts of land in the 
Steppes, and being unable to bring it to a state of 
cultivation, have turned their attention to the 
raising of horses, sheep and cattle. 

The wolves, which are very numerous on the 
Steppes, are the natural enemies of the horse. In 
appearance they are different from the forest 
wolyes; they are much swaller, and burrow like a 
rabbit. Their cavern-like homes sometimes extend 
many feet underground, and in them they secrete 
their young. 

In all other respects they have the propensities 
of the ordinary wolf, and commit sad havoc in the 

flocks and herds of the open country. 
They are most numerous in the wooded 
districts which skirt the Steppes; and to 
ward off their depredations, farmers 
erect tall fences around their homes, for 
when opportunity offered they have been 
known to carry off infants. 

In the spring, when both horses and 
wolves are released from thelr winter 
captivity, some serious battles follow; 
for at that season the young foals are 
particularly tender morsels, and a wolf 
will always prefer them to sheep. The 

‘ wolf is therefore constantly prowling 
2s about the faboon, and trusts to cunning 
rather than to «trength to secure Its prize. 

A pack of wolves will hesitate to attack 
8 taboon during the daylight hours, know. 
ing that auch temerity on their part would 
a mean instant destruction; but at night, if 

the horses are somewhat scattered and 
the wolves are numerous, they will some. 
times make an attack, when a terrifle 
battle ensues. 

The horses, when they attack the wolves 
in self.defence, employ peculiar tactics. 
The charge 1s made in a solid phalanx, 
and both teeth and hoofs are used 
against the foe. One blow from a horse 

will often be strong enough to kill its adversary. 
If the blow fails of its purpose the battle is gener. 
ally a losing one for the horse, for a number of 
wolves fasten on his throat and never leave him 
until they have dragged him to the ground. But 
often when the wolves succeed in killing a horse 
they are not permitted to feast on their prey, for 
the taboon never fails to take its revenge, and in 
the end completely routs the enemy. 

Wallachian sheep are also extensively raised on 
the Steppes, but of late years Merinos have toa great 
| extent superseded them. The life of a tshabawon or 
| shepherd is in strange contrast to that of the tabunt. 
shit. He is usually a quiet person, with little about 
‘him to attract the attention of a stranger. 

As in the case of the hors the wolves are a 
tant pest; but this the tshabawn does not 
et to, as it gives all the greater number of 
skins to dispose of surreptitiously. To every 
hundred sheep three or four goats are added, for 
‘by their intelligence they assist the tshabaten to 
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keep his flock in order. The long crooks which 
the shepherds carry serve a twofold purpose— 
that of controlling the sheep and of warding oft 
wolves. 

The snow-storms, which during the winter 
ravage the Steppes, are detrimental to the sheep, 


and many thousands perish annually in the snow- 
drifts. A flock of sheep is invariably accompanied 
by a number of dogs, trained to protect their 
woolly charges. The movements of a flock are 
more easily directed than are those of a taboon ; 
and at night, when they are gathered into a solid 
mass, the ¢shabawns and dogs form a cordon 
around them—each dog, like each tshabarcn, 
having his wolfskin or sheepskin to lie upon. 

The cow of the Steppes gives but little milk, 
consequently the principal landowners have im- 
ported a more productive breed from Germany. 
The race indigenous to the Steppes is large, 
long-legged, long-horned, and generally of a 
silver-gray color. 

On the Steppes there are the house oxen, which 
are attached to the household and work for their 
owner, and the Steppe oxen which roam at will 
over the grassy plain. 

A herd of wild oxen is called a tshereda, and 
the man in charge a tsherednik. A herd usually 
numbers about eight hundred head of cattle, and 
is much more profitable than a faboon, for both 
hides and tallow can be converted into money. 
The life of a herdsman is very similar to that of a 
tabuntshik, excepting that his duties do not require 
his constant attendance on horseback. 

The relations of the wolf and ox are about as 
friendly as those of the wolf and horse, although 
a wolf will not attack a tshereda as readily aya 
taboon. The long horns of the ox are used with 
deadly effect, and when assailed he usually pierces 
his opponent with them and pins him to the 
ground. 

The dogs of the Steppes are of the cur order, 
and exceedingly troublesome. They are the most 
worthless animals in the world, and partake 
largely of the nature of wolves. In appearance 
they are lean, long and lanky, covered with hair 
of a dirty grayish-brown, and although totally | 
uncared for, their number is incredible. 

The people of South Russia, while they are 
fond of pets, will never tolerate a dog in their | 
homes; and yet every habitation is surrounded 
by them during the winter season. 

In the spring, when nature is shedding her first 
coat of green, the dogs wander forth to subsist on 
the smaller animals which infest the Steppes. 
They can even catch birds if they come near 
enough to the ground, and are very fond of birds’ 
eggs, which they suck. 

The dogs of the Steppes are great lovers of 
fruit, especially grapes, and will climb trees in 
search of pears and plums. They have the bur- 
rowing propensity of the wolf, and make quite 
roomy habitations for themselves. The only use 
these curs are put to is to hunt wolves, which 
they do with the greatest ferocity. When old, 
the dogs are killed and their skins sold, fetching | 
almost as much as the hides of wolves. 

On the Steppes one constantly sees a little 
animal gliding about everywhere throngh the 
grass, which the Russians call sooslik. In 
appearance jt somewhat resembles a squirrel, 
differing from it only in the color of its fur and 
the length of its tail. 

These small animals are particularly fond of 
bulbous plants, which they consume wherever 
found. They are graceful, frolicsome little 
creatures, and it is amusing to sce them when 
etrangers draw near. They rise upon their hind 
Jegs and stretch their heads until they look like 
small telescopes. The fur of these little denizens 
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is highly prized by ladies for trimming dresses, 
and sometimes whole cloaks are made of it. 

Of all the animals of the Steppes the sooslik is 
the most abundant, and furnishes food for the 
wild dogs, wolves, foxes and birds of prey. 

Mice fairly swarm on the Steppes, especially 
in the grain-pro- 
ducing parts of 
the country, and 
farmers, to rid 
themselves of the 
little pests, are 
sometimes forced 
to set fire to a 
whole rick of 
grain. 

On the Steppes, 
during the spring 
and early summer 
nothing is visible 
but the blue vault 
of heaven and the 
green carpet which 
covers the earth. 
As the season ad- 
vances the scene 
is changed, and 
where the beauti- 
ful mantle of na- 
ture lay spread 
out like velvet 
great fissures ap- 
pear, and some- 
times a whole 
month will pass 
without a single 
drop of rain fall- 
ing. This entails 
intense suffering 
on the animals, 
and from lack of 
food and drink 
many of them per- 
ish. 

When the sum- 
mer sun has spent 
its strength, there comes 4 period of recuperation 
for the poor beasts, preparatory to the winter 
storms and cold. Another period of suffering 
| ensues, and by the time the first breath of spring 
has passed over the land they are but shadows of 
what they once were. 

Countess Norrarkow. 
een ee 


WINTER. 


*Tis time to creep in close about the fire 

And tell gray tales of what we were, and dream 

Old dreams and faded ; and rejoice 

In the young life that round us leaps and laughs, 

A fountain in the sunshine. . i 
National Obsercer. 
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THE UNEMPLOYED. 


There can be no doubt that the number of men 
and women in this country who are out of 
employment this winter is larger than it has | 
been at any time since the hard years that 
followed the panic of 1873. It is seldom possible 
to learn accura the number of adults out of 
| employment in a large community; but reason- 
able estimates are possible, and an apparently 
careful study of the matter made by a commercial 
agency having representatives all over the country, | 
places the number in one hundred and twenty ; 
cities at a little over eight hundred thousand, and 
upon them nearly two million people are de- | 
pendent. i 

Probably it is not too much to say that one) 
million out of thirty millions, or three out of 
every hundred of the adult wage-earners, have 
either no employment this winter, or so little 
that their wages will not support them and their 
families. 

In some of the sinaller cities, where special 
industries are concentrated, the exact number 
thrown out of work can be ascertained. In 
Paterson, New Jersey, for instance, where there 
are about one hundred silk establishments, as 
well as locomotive works and rolling mills, about 
ten thousand adult persons are earning no wages. 

In New York City the superintendent of police 
has estimated that a hundred thousand adults 
are out of employment. City officials in Boston 
estinate the number in their city at from thirty 
to forty thousand. In that city a large mass- ' 
meeting of the unemployed has been held in j 
Faneuil Hall, and at this meeting employment 
on public works was demanded by a unanimous 
vote as a matter of right. 

In Chicago about four thousand persons, with- | 
out shelter of their own, have lately been sleeping 
every night in churches, police stations and other 
public places opened to them. 

This condition of things constitutes a great | 
public calamity. It is undoubtedly the result of 
the combination of several causes, each one of 
which has had its effect to make business worse. 
People disagree as to the chief cause according to 
the political, economic or sociological views that 
they hold. 

But whether the difficulty lies chiefly in bad , 
legislation, past, present, or threatened for the 
future; on the tariff, or on silver, or on labor 
; questions ; or whether it lies in some other natural 
or artificial cause, the thing of principal concern 
at present is the alleviation of the distress. 

There is no fear but that starvation and the 
' worst forms of suffering can be warded off. The 
vast majority of adult people are still carning 








COMPANION. 


money, and are able to provide in some sort for 
those who are not. But if help 1s given in the 
form of direct alms, it may carry with it much 
future harm to those who accept it and to the 
general community. 

Direct and unearned relief to the poor is 
pauperizing in its effect. It encourages habits of 
dependence and want of thrift. 

The unemployed do not want charity, indeed, 
but work to do. In some cities public works are 
being pushed to afford employment to as many 
as possible. In certain Eastern cities an interest- 
ing plan, called the ‘Lynn system,”’ has been 
adopted. Under it private subscriptions are used 
by the city authorities in cleaning and improving 
the streets, men being employed in a certain rota- 
tion, so that as many as possible of the unemployed 
shall have a chance to get a little work. 

This plan enables generous people who them- 
selves have no work to give to provide employ- 
ment instead of offering charity. 

Meantime matters are far from being entirely 
discouraging. The distress is capable of relief, 
and will be relieved. There are many reasons to 
hope that business will soon revive, restoring 
regular employment to many thousands. 
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For the Companion. 
STRONG OR WEAK? 


One said: “Lo, lam strong enough to sin, 
And gaze unshrinking on my sin at length.” 
To whom ‘twas answered: “Sinners there have been 
Bo weak, they, sinned, and deemed their weakness 
eth.” 


stren; 
Hvex McC 
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AMERICAN CHARACTERISTICS. | 


At the close of the World's Fair, an enterpris- 
ing Western newspaper requested a large number 
of representative Americans, authors, artists, 
scientitic and mercantile men, to state briefly in 
its columns what had most impressed them in the 
great exhibition. 

The replies are interesting, because they proba- 
bly express the opinion of all classes of the 
American people upon a single point, thus betray- | 
ing unconsciously the tastes and character of the 
nation. : 

Nearly two-thirds of the writers declared that 
the American people were themselves the most , 
impressive exhibit in the wonderful World's city ; | 
their very general lack of culture; their ignorance | 
of art; their singular courtesy; their anxious, 
sombre gra’ , and self-respecting, easy good 
humor; their stalwart, well-fed bodies, and finely- 
cut, decent, honorable faces; all these traits were 
‘ noted with eagerness and keen perception. Not a 
single member of this jury, however, found the 
pictures or statuary the most interesting part of | 
the exhibition, which proves that the favorite 
study of the American as yet is man, not art. 

Another curious fact was that each man was 
most interested in something outside of his own 
occupation or especial knowledge. A well-known | 
electrician found keenest delight in the rose-island, | 
while an equally well-known naturalist was most 
impressed by the great Krupp cannon. It was an 
indication of the many-sidedness of the American 
mind. 

An English blacksmith makes a horseshoe and 
nothing else; but the Yankee blacksmith con- 
ceives a plan for his garden, or suggests, while he 
beats the iron, a platform for the party that is to 
meet in convention to nominate the next President. 

Another national trait was hinted in the some- 
what dogmatic complacency with which the 
opinions were stated. The jurymen did not say, 
**] found the Court of Honor the most impressive, 
ete.,”’ but “The Court of Honor twas the most 
impressive, etc. ;"’ a habit of speech which does not 
conduce to our popularity among nations. 

Another American characteristic was shown in 
the cordial approval which was almost universal. 
We are a genial, friendly, easily pleased people. 

One writer, however, found in the vast scene of | 
enchantment to which every nation had sent its | 
gift of worth and beauty but one thing to remem- | 
ber; the disorderly papers and fragments of | 
luncheon scattered at noon about the grounds. 

Even this kindly nation has its grumblers, who | 
would only see the mildew on the peach, or listen | 
for the false note in an angel's song. 

There are lessons to be learned from the com- 
ments on the Fair, by those who unluckily could 
not see the great object-lessons of the Fair itself. 
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PULL TOGETHER. 


Not long ago a cartoon in one of the humorous | 
weeklies presented a figure typical of municipal | 
corruption seated on the public treasury, from , 
which a half-dozen or more well-meaning | 
reformers were trying to dislodge it by pulling at 
slender ropes attached to its arms and legs; but 
they were all pulling in different directions. The | 
moral is as obvious as it is sound. 

One direction in which a common purpose may | 
be exercised in the effort to clear American cities | 
from the incompetent and dishonest government 
under which so many are suffering is to separate | 
national and municipal politics; to hold the two 
'clections at different times; to press city issues 
| forward at city elections, and ¢hen to make good ! 

and clean local government the only issue. | 
| Says John Fiske: “To elect a city magistrate 
because he is a Republican or a Democrat is 
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believes in homoopathy or has a taste for chrys- 
anthemums.” This is nothing but clarified com- 
mon sense. Theoretically, all thinking men agree 
with it. 

Why not begin pulling together at this point ? 


o- 


HEROISM ON SEA AND LAND. 


The barque Helene, caught in an Atlantic hurrt- 
cane, was wrecked and waterlogged. For three 
days twelve men and the captain’s wife strained 
their eyes searching the storm-tossed seas for a 
sail. 

The steamer Mexican Prince descried the signal 
of distress, and headed for the wreck. It was 
nightfall, and no life-boat could live in the dan. 
gerous sea that was running. The last of the 
Helene’s boats was shattered and sent to the bottom 
when the desperate crew undertook to launch it. 

The steamer stood by the disabled barque. All 
night long signals were aflame to keep the rescuing 
vessel out of the drift of the wreck. When morn- 
ing came the sea was still very high. 

The third officer volunteered to take a boat to the 
wreck. Three men went with him. It was a terri. 
vle morning’s work, but the thirteen were carried 
in safety to the steamer. 

By this fresh exploit the Mexican Prince gained 
new honor as a life-saving craft. She had rescued 
one hundred and twenty-seven lives all told since 
she had sailed the sear. That was a famous record 
for a gallant ship, but there is an Irish girl out 
in lowa who can rival it. 

Kate Shelley lived in a farm-house near the rail- 
way bridge over Honey Creek. One night there 
was a cloudburst, followed by torrents of rain. 
The bridge was carried away by the swollen waters. 
An engine, sent out in advance of a passenger. 
train to ascertain if the track was clear, ran into 
the creek, and the engineer and fireman were 
drowned. 

It was eleven o'clock. The passenger-train would 
soon be due. The girl resolved to give warning. 
She took a lantern, set out through the woods, and 
reached the track, wading knee-deep in water part 
of the way. Three times she was thrown down by 
the wind, and the last time her lantern was extin- 
guished. 

In Diack darkness and in a flooding rain she ran 
down the track, and reached a long bridge that 
had open ties. The train was already due, but she 
did not falter. Creeping cautiously from tle to tie, 
and clinging to the sides of the bridge, she forced 
her way across. The station was not far from the 
bridge. Cold and benumbed with wind and rain, 
she made a dash for it, and fell exhausted in the 
doorway. 

“stop the train!” 
bridge has fallen!” 

‘The agent was startled by the sudden apparition. 

“Quick!” she gasped. “The engine has gone 
down!" 

The agent sprang to his instrument and tele- 
graphed to the next station: “Hold the passenger- 
train. Honey Creek bridge is out.” 

The train was caught in the nick of time. It was 
held back, and its two hundred passengers owed 
their lives to the brave Irish girl. 

On land and sea, whenever there is need, life- 
saving fs the habit of brave men and women. They 
are unconscious of their heroism, but it is real, and 
it ennobles human life. 


she cried. “Honey Creek 
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TWO INCIDENTS. 


Henry Clay often said that it seemed to him that 
American women of any class surpassed in tact 
and natural good manners the women of any other 
race. One example which he gave was the follow- 
ing: 

During a Presidential campaign, after he had 
addressed a mass-meeting in a Kentucky town, one’ 
of the neighboring farmers invited him to dinner 
at an carly date to meet some of the leading Whigs 
of the county. 

When the day arrived Mr. Clay rode up to the 
farm-house, and was surprised to see no atir of 
preparation, for the hospitable Kentuckians usually 
found no banquet too rich for their beloved leader. 
The farmer's wife, in a homespun gown and white 
apron, was feeding the chickens. She turned 
startled, and then approached him smiling. 

“It is Mr. Clay? Come in! Come in! 
band will be here in a moment.” 

She led him directly into her clean, cheerful 
Kitchen, and blew the horn to summon her husband 
and sons, giving them a warning look as they 
entered. 

“J knew,” Mr. Clay said, “there was a blunder 
somewhere, But there was no hint of tt in my 
hostexs’s manner as she soon after composedly 
placed the single dish of food on the table, and 
invited us to be seated. The dish was pig’s jowl 
and cabbage, and it was exceedingly well cooked. 
I never enjoyed a meal more or listened to better 
talk. When it was over, and we men had smoked 
our pipes, I prepared to mount my horse. The 
farmer’s wife then came out. 

“*You will dine’ with us to-morrow, and meet the 
politicians as you promised, Mr. Clay?’ she said. 
‘We are so honored and grateful by your coming 
to ux, alone, to-day.’ 

“The next day a large company of men sat down 
to a royal dinner. But I enjoyed the jowl and 
cabbage most. It had the flayor of the finest 
hospitality.” 

Most American women have had embarrassing 
experiences in social emergencies. Perhaps none 
was ever more trying than the adventure of a 
lady noted In New York society for her courtesy 
and saroir faire. 

One winter day she started on the train for Phil- 
adelphia, taking her seat in what she supposed was 
an ordinary parlor car. There wax but one other 
occupant, & somewhat stout man who sat with his 
back to her. Presently he lighted a cigar and 
began to smoke. The lady coughed and moved 
uneasily, but her hints had no effect. She said at 
last tartly: 

“You probably are a foreigner, sir, and do not 
know that there is a smokfing-car attached to the 
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J about as sensible as to clect him because he 
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The man without reply threw bis cigar out of the | 
window. 

A few moments later the conductor entered and 
stared at her in dismay. 

“How did you come here, madam?” he inquired. 

“Why—where am I?” 

“In General Grant’s private car.” ~ 

The mortitied lady’s ueual tact failed her here. 
She looked at the dumb, immovable figure, and 
retreated without a word. 


————_+e-+—___ 


HIS OPINION OF HIMSELF. 


La Fontaine, the famous French poet and writer 
of fables, was a notable example of the eccentricity 
of genius. When he lost his entire fortune, a lady, 
who was one of his best friends and an ardent 
admirer of his works, hastened in alarm and dis- 
tress to find him. She met him in the street, penni- 
less and cheerful. 

“You must come to our home,” she sald. 

“I was going there,” he replied; and then began 
a visit which prolonged itself into years, during 
which La Fontaine never seemed to be troubled by 
4 thought that he was dependent. Nor did the lady 
or her family have any other feeling than one of 
delight and pride that he made his home with 
them. 

Some one adopted one of his sons when the child 
was a baby. Knowing that the boy was in good 
handa, he seemed to forget all about him. Years 
afterward ata dinner-party he met a young man 
whose wit and charm of manner pleased him 
greatly. 

“Why, that 1s your son!” he was told. | 

“Indeed! I am pleased to hear it,” was his | 
remarkable reply. 

“La Fontaine,” said one of the most brilliant 
critics and wits of the time, ‘1s such a fool that he 
does not know he has more genius than sop or 
Phedrus.” 

In truth, he was a severe critic of his own work. 
He attended the first presentation of his ‘Astrée,” 
and gat near some ladies who did not know him. 
At some of the important passages he exclaimed, 
“That is wretched! That is absurd!” 

When they protested that it was good, and that it 
was by the great La Fontaine, he rejoined: 

“Phat makes no difference. The piece is bad. I 
know that La Fontaine you are speaking of. He’s 
a stupid fellow. He’s myself.” 

Then he went out, entered a café, and went to 
sleep inacorner. Some of his friends found him 
there, and inquired why he wasn’t listening to | 
“Astrée.” H 


: the 


“Not in Malta! 
other!” 

Then abruptly stopping and looking up In Scott’s 
face, the man exclaimed, “Never saw you before!” 
and turning on his heel, vanished. Scott never 
saw him again, and never found out who he was, 
or for whom he himself had been taken. He felt 
sure while in his society that he knew him, but 
could not remember his name. 


Why, it was there we knew each 
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TEXAN HOSPITALITY. 
“The latch-string hangs out,” expressed the hos- 


| pitality of the Southern frontier, in the days “before 


the war.” If a traveller rode up before the fence 
that separated the log cabin from the road, he was 
greeted by, “Light, stranger, light!” Without this 
salutation no one dismounted; but it was rarely 
withheld. Mr. Williams, im his recent book, “Sam 
Houston,” thus describes the impulse of hospitality, 
which made every traveller a guest, during the 
early settlement of Texas: 

The traveller who rode up to the front fence was 
instantly invited to alight. His horse was staked 
out or hobbled to feed on the prairie graxx, und the 
visitor sat down to exchan; e news with his host. 
The coffee-mill was set going, if there were any of 
the preclous grains in the house, and the hopper in 


ollow log to grin the corn. The venison 
or bear meat was put on the coals, and the ash-cake 


“Oh,” sald the author, rousing himeelf and stifling | baked. 


a yawn, “I just came away. The tirst part dis- 
pleased me greatly. No one agreed with what I | 
said about it, but I didn’t care to hear more. I 
admire the patience of the Parisians.” 


———_+9-—_—__ 


HAWAII AND THE LOTTERY. 


There is one phase of the Hawalian question 
which should not be overlooked, whatever the 
policy pursued by our government toward that 
country may be. 

Commissioner Blount in one of his despatches 
to the Secretary of State has said that Minister 
Stevens, when told by members of the late Queen 
Liltuokalani’s Government that she had signed the 
Lottery Bill, replied with much warmth, “This 
action must be construed as an attack on the 
American people!” ‘ 

Mr. Blount evidently thinks that Minister Stevens 
should not have made such a speech. Politicians 
may differ as to that, but whether it was wise or 
hasty, well-judged or undiplomatic, it was true, and 
it may be true again unless, in the adjustment of 
our relations with Hawaii, the lottery is taken into | 
account. 

The lottery was a potent cause of the Hawaiian 
revolution. It 1s the same old lottery, the same | 
determined gang of ewindlers, who, dispossessed | 
by the uprising of the honest people of Louisiana; 
beaten in their attack on the honor and welfare 
of the new state of North Dakota; driven tn the 
very hour of their triumph froin Hawail by the fall 
of the monarchy, that are now quartered in Hon- 
duras. There, by advertisements in American 
papers cunningly devised to outwit the law, they 
are endeavoring to draw American dollars in 
return for their lying bits of white paper. 

They arranged to convert Honolulu into an 
American Monte Carlo. It was not the money of 
Kanakas they were after, but the money of Amer- 
ican wage-earners. Their wicked game was beaten, 
and it should stay beaten. 

Whether Hawall remains Hawaiian or becomes 
American, whether it is the seat of royalty or the 
home of democracy, it must be prevailed on to 
spare us the evil of the lottery. 


——+o+____ 


IDENTITY. 


An Irish gentleman, walking up a staircase which ; 
had a mirror at the top, bowed to himself, thinking 
that his reflected image was an hequaintance. 

“I wonder,” said he to the friend with him, “who 
that seedy-looking fellow is? I have seen his face + 
somewhere.” 

His friend laughed, but had not the heart to tell 
him of his mistake. A man may not know his own 
face, and may forget also the faces of other people. 
Sometimes a strange face is thought to be that of 
an acquaintance. A story of mistaken identity ie 
told in an English novel as follows: 

While Scott of the Heavy Dragoons, and also a 
member of Parliament, was coming out of hix club 
one day, he was stopped by a gentleman with a 
hearty salutation. Scott thought he recognized 
him, and taking his arm, walked down toward the 
Parliament House in the most friendly manner. 
They discussed mutual friends and Td 
Paris, and agreed to dine together the next day. 
At the foot of the street they got into a tri 
ate on recruiting in the army. 

“You thought differently at Malta. though,” said | 
the gentleman. 

“Malta!” roared Scott. 
in my life.” 













“To never was in Malta 


| been reading yet again Scott’s novels. 


ed. 

After the meal and the evening pipe, the visitor 
stretched himself on @ buffalo robe on the floor 
with the members of the family, and slept the sleep 
of health and fatigue. Inthe mornin; response 
to any inquiry as to the charge was, “You ean pay 
me by coming again” 

The story that a certain hospitable settler used to 
waylay travellers on the road, and compe! them to 
visit him at the muzzle of » double-barrelled shot- 


gun, wag only a humorous exaggeration of the | 
Et 


tinct for hospitality which characterized the 
community. 
The visitor was a ving news 


per, who brought 
the only news obtainable, ai was 8 ee 
relief to the monotony and loneliness of the wilder. 
ness. 


FRANK CONFESSION. 


Robert Chambers, the large-hearted and honest 
publisher, one night appeared at his club, after a 


short absence, and there delighted at least one | 


member—J. C. Jeaffreson—by a deliciously frank 
expression of opinion. Jeaffreson began the con. 
versation by asking: 


1 Vhat have you been doing since [ saw you 
jast?”” 
“T have joost been spending the time in Scotland 
with my aln people, and for my Alverson t have 
i went 
deliberately through the whole lot o’ them. What 
do you think of a mon o’ my years spending the 
greater part of the long holidays in sic a way?” 

“Tt was in that way that I first made acquaintance 
with the Waverley novels,” was the enthusiastic 
reply, “in a broiling hot summer and autumn. How 
you must have enjoyed yourself!” 

“Weel, weel, I canna say,” returned the Scottish 
publisher and man of letters. Then he looked 
warily up and down the room to make sure of not 
being heard by any brother Scotsman, and con- 
tinued: 

“I canna say I enjoyed the buiks so much as J 
did in my younger time. I would not say it aloud 
in Adinbro, but weel you believe me when I say 
that Sir Walter isn’t what he used to be tome? To 
tale you the truth,” he added, lowering his voice 
almost to a whisper, ‘‘to tale you the truth, I found 
him rather prosy! Ay, but dinna be laughing, or 
the lads there i be asking what I said to you. It 
ig the truth that I tale you; I moost conface I fund 
him at times a leetle prosy !” 





EVOLUTION AND PARTRIDGES. 


A striking example of the effects of environment 
and changed conditions of life upon the forms of 
animals is furnished by a species of partridge 
living in the Canary Islands. About four hundred 
years ago the Spaniards introduced the red-legged 
partridge from Europe into these islands, and the 
bird has continued to flourish there; but, as recent 
examination proves, it has undergone modifications 
clearly brought about by the conditions under 
which it llves. 


Its back has turned from russet-color to gray. 
This looks like a case of protective coloration, 
ao the bird passes its life amid gray volcanic 
rocks. 

‘Then its beak has become one-fourth longer and 
thicker than that of its ancestors and of its Euro. 

ean relatives, and its legs also have increased in 
length and grown stouter. 

ese changes are exactly such as were need 
to suit it to the life that it is now compelled to lead 
amid the rocks and on the mountain-sides of the 
islands, where a more vigorous physical develop- 
ment is required than was necded upon the plains 
of England and France. 

‘As has been remarked, if such changes can be 
nature In the ani form in four hun. 
WW inight not have been accomplished 
in four hundred centuries? 










A MAN with a troublesome memory 
whenever he is down in the village 
is had told him to get something. he buys i 
cake; and nine times outet ten he hits the 
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AN ALI BABA OF THE SEA. 


About thirty years ago, having concluded some 
business which had detained me in Jamaica, I 
was anxious to return to New York, and began 
to look about for a suitable vessel in which to 
take passage. There were several ships among 
the crowd of craft then lying in the harbor of 
Port Royal that had nearly completed their 
lading, and would be sailing for home within a 
few days. I visited them cach in turn to inspect 
their accommodations, and finally engaged a 
cabin in a smart little barqne belonging to Bristol, 
called the Chocolate Girl. 

This vessel was by far the cleanest of the Several 
that I boarded. Her cuddy was a plain but 
comfortable interior; her sleeping-berths, though 
mere boxes, were snug enough little sea-bedrooms, 
and her skipper seemed a pleasant sort of man to 
be associated with in a voyage that might run 
into several weeks. He was of a type that little 
accorded with the traditional Bristol West India- 
man of those days; a mild-mannered North 
Countryman, rejoicing in the singular name of 
Rhumbold. 

There was a week to the date of departure of 
the Chocolate Girl at the time of my booking my 
passage, and I arranged, as a matter of conven- 
ience, to sleep and live on board the barque till 
she was ready to go to sea. 

She lay moored to one of the busiest lengths of 
quay in the port, and I found amusement for 
hours in leaning over the rail and watching the 
bustling scene of blacks, in striped colored shirts 
and broad-brimmed sun-hats, rolling barrels of 
rum and molasses across the wharf from the 
large store sheds opposite; sailors swaying the 
freight down into the hold with hoarse cries and 
forecastle choruses; lumbering wagons drawn by 
double-yoked teams of oxen; hurrying figures of 
brokers and shippers, mates and skippers, agents 
and consignees, coming and going, full of the 
agitation of business. 

Always there was a cloudless tropic sky above, 
and an atmosphere forever redolent of the spice 
grove, the coffee-plantation and the tobacco-field. 

It was the morning of the day on which we 
were to sail, and the last batch of the cargo was 
being swung through the yawning hatch. 1 was 
pacing the quarter-deck, chatting with Captain 
Rhumbold, when I observed a tall, dark man, 
clad in a gaudy pyjama suit and flapping som- 
brero, regarding us intently from the wharf. 

The Blue Peter—signal of early departure— 
fluttered from our foremast-head, and I noticed 
his eyes travel from the flag to our figures and 
over the hull of the Chocolate Girl, as though 
mentally measuring her height of side. 5 

On seeing that 1 was watching him he stepped 
across the short plank laid betwixt the gangway 
and the quay, and came aft to where we were 
pacing. 

“I beg your pardon, sare,” said he, addressing 
the captain in very poor English, but with am 
accent which pronounced him a Spaniard. ‘Are 
you the commander ?”" 

“I am, sir,”’ responded Rhumbold, coming to a 
stand. 

“You are bound to New York ?"* 

“Direct, sir. Once let us get clear of the 
Wind'ard Passage, and our bowsprit ‘Il be 
making @ bee-line for Sandy Hook." 

“Captain,” said the Spaniard. 
where the port of Dame Marie is ?"” 

“Why,” answered Rhumbold, ‘aint it on the 
westernmost side of the Island of Haiti?’ 

Tho tall, dark man nodded vehemently. 

“Well, what of it?” inquired the skipper. 

“Why, it was scarcely one leedle bit out of 
your course, and you have still plenty of room 
below,” said he, pointing with his thumb over his 
shoulder toward the main-hatch. ‘I have feefty 
cases of—of—tobacco that I want shipped over to 
Dame Marie. If you will take them I pays you 
twenty dollar apiece.” 

Rhumbold seemed to ‘hang in the wind.” His 
expression showed that he considered the offer a 
liberal one, and was disposed to close with it. 

“After all,’ said he, reflectively, ‘‘it is not 
much out of our road, and with anything of a 
wind—are the cases all ready to come aboard at 
onee, sir?” 

“They shall be here in one hour,” answered the 











do you know 


Spaniard. 
“Very well, sefior. You may send them along. 
I'll carry them for you.” . 


“There is one thing,” said the Spaniard, “the 
tobacco is of a very delicate kind, and to preserve 
the flavor of the leaf needs that the air should get 
to it. There are holes in the lids of the cases, but 
tuat is not enough. Vill you object to have the 
hateh open 7° 

I thought this queer, and stared at the man. 
Tobacco requiring air was a novelty to me. 
Rhumbold, however, seemed to find nothing out 
of the common in the request, and answered that he 
had no possible objection to leave the hatchway 
uncovered, the run being short. and the weather 
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likely to hold fine. At this point the steward 
announced breakfast, and I left the two men] 
talking and went into the cuddy. 

The skipper came in ten minutes afterward. 
He said the Spaniard, whose name was Don 
Bazarillo, was going as a passenger with us to 
Dame Marie. 

“Tt's a good morning’s work,’ said he. “A 
thousand dollars for carrying tifty cases a few 
hundred miles! Why, the inan might have got it 
done for a quarter the money, though it wasn't 
my business to tell him so.”" 

After breakfast I went ashore to make some | 
final purchases, and stretch my legs for the last 
time before a long spell of shipboard. When I 
returned to the Chocolate Girl 1 found a couple 
of big ox-wagons on the quay alongside, out of 
which the sailors were hoisting large whitewood 
cases, and stowing them in the hold nearly flush 
with the hatch coamings. 

The tall Spania:d superintended the business of 
loading with the utmost solicitude, calling to the 
seamen to handle the chests carefully, to stow 
them with their lids uppermost that the air might 
get to the perforations, and the like. 

By noon the last of them had been swung 
below. The hatch was left open, though the 
covering battens were placed in readiness to clap 
over the gaping aperture should it come on 
stormy weather. 

At four o’clock, the tide rising the shore fasts 
were let go, and a cloud or canvas to her royals, 








the barque went slowly gliding over the calm 
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The night came down gloriously tine and clear, \ deck again. followed by several sailors, one of 


although dark. 
horizon, were clad with myriads of stars. The 
atmosphere in the cuddy was stifling, and as soon 
as supper was finished I returned to the deck, 
leaving Captain Rhumbold and Don Bazarillo to 
play a game of chess when the cloth had been 
removed. 

The surface of the still water was luminous 
with phosphorescence. The sails mounted motion- 
less and pallid till they melted into the gloom 
above the crosstrees. Abeam a solitary glimmer- 
ing point of light indicated the whereabouts of 
the becalined schooner. 

Our decks were in deep shadow, save where a 
few rays fell slantwise through the caboose door, 
and a little sheon flared through the skylight and 
from the binnacle lamp. I could just make out 
the shady figures of a group of sailors upon the 
forecastle, and their voices came along in low, 
murmuring notes. 
when he suddenly broke off in what he was 
saying, and whispered : 


“Isn't that a man rising out of the main- 


| hatch ?"° 


In the deep dusk which lay upon the waist of 
the vessel I beheld the vague outline of a man 
standing beside the coamings of the open hatch. I 
should have supposed him one of the crew who 
had wandered aft, but the mate, with the keen 
instincts of a seafarer, knew better. 

“‘Main-deck there!’ he called, ‘“‘who’s that 


The heavens, from zenith to! them bearing a lighted lantern. 


1 was talking to the mate, | 





prowling about alongside the main-hatch ?”” 





The Stowaway 


waters of the harbor. The wind blew a light 
breeze off the land, but it briskened a trifle | 
outside, and by sundown we were abreast of 
Yallah’s Point, some ten leagues to the eastward 
of Kingston. 

The sun sank into the sea on our right, red and 
rayless as a huge Chinese lantern burning in a! 
mist. We were about six miles from the coast, 
which shelved away and melted out in the blue ! 
distance. The wind expired in a sudden hot 
puff, and the water fell stark calin, brimining to 
the bends of the ship, clear as glass, with occa- | 
sional shadowy shapes sneaking through it far 
down, or rising alongside till they assumed the 
proportions of sharks. 

We were not the sole ocenpants uf the oily | 
stretch of Antillean sea. Right abeam, to sea- 
ward, about a mile and a half off, lay a large 
rakish schooner. I should have strongly mis- | 
trusted this craft but for the St. George's cross 
hanging from her peak, and that indescribable | 
look of trimness which always pronounces the 
British war vessel. i 

Her hull was long and low and black, and I 
would warrant she was originally built to carry | 
slaves through the Middle Passage, or to prey 
upon peaceable merchantinen. When the lower 
limb of the sun was just awash upon the hazy 
horizon, she hauled her flag down, thus uncon- 
sciously establishing her character by this trick 
of naval routine. 

Her wide wings of whit: canvas gleamed like | 
mother-of-pearl in the ruddy radiance, and so still 
was the air that I heard the clear, sharp tinkle of | 
her bell, chiming the hour of eight, stealing | 
across the ice-smooth surface of the water. 

It presently occurred to me that Don Bazarillo 
watched the schooner with a good deal of anxiety. | 
It may be that he noticed I was observing his 
| studied regard of her, for he came across to me as 
T leaned against the rail, and said: 

“Do you know what sheep that is ?"* 

“No, I don’t,” I answered, ‘but T dare say Mr. 
Leroyd, the mate, can tell you.” 

The officer sauntered past at that moment, and 
the Spaniard called to him, ‘Meester Leroyd, can 
you tell me what schooner that is out there ?"" 

Why, ¥ sir,” he answered, “if I'm not 
mistaken that's the Roya/ist, returning from a 
cruise to leeward. She left Port Royal about 
| three weeks ago to look after a little felucca that’s 
been giving a lot of trouble to the merchantmen 
| in the neighborhvod of the Virgin Islands.” 
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tells his Story 


No answer was returned, but the man came 
silently along the deck, mounted the poop ladder 
and stood before us; a tall, gaunt scarecrow of 
an object, as the feeble light showed. 

“Who are you?” asked Mr. Leroyd. 

“Hist, sir!” he answered, in an agitated voice; 
“the ship’s hold is full of men!" 

“What do you mean?" exclaimed the officer, 
in a voice deep with astonishment. 

“Why, sir,” he began, speaking hurriedly, 
with agitation. ‘I stowed myself away down in 
the hold before daylight this morning, wanting 
badly to get back to New York, and having no 
money to pay my passage, nor being able to get a 
berth. I reckoned all the cargo was aboard, but 
presently I heard more goods lowered through 
the hatch, and by the faint light that came below, 
saw them stowing a lot of white wooden chests on 
top of the freight." 








“Well, what then? said Mr. Leroyd, as the 
man paused. 
“This, sir—about half an hour ayo I crept out 





of my hiding-place to rummage ubout and try 
whether I could discover any provisions, feeling 
sharp set. The hatch was open, and I could see 
the stars shining, by which 1 knew that it was 
night-time. As I was crawling quietly over the 
wooden cases I suddenly caught a voice right 
under me, speaking some words very softly ina 
tongue which I allow was Spanish. Another 
voice answered, and then a third voice said 
‘Hist!’ and all became silent again. 

“T couldn't fancy where the voices came from 
until all on a sudden I heard a creaking in one of 
the cases, and then I reckoned they were full of 
men, and thought I'd best let on at once, spite of 
being discovered inyself.”” 

A gleam of in ence broke in npon my brain 
as though the whole plot had been revealed to me. 

“Mr. Leroyd,”’ [ cried, “1 see it all, sir! Those 
cases of Don Bazarillo’s contain, not tobacco, but 
pirates, sir, here to seize the barque. Everything 
points to it; the Spaniard’s anxiety about vonder 






' man-of-war; his stipulation that the hatch should 


be left open, in order, undoubtedly, that the 
rascals below might be free to rise up at some 
given signal: his anxiety, too, about the stowage 
of the boxes.”” 

“You are right!"’ cried the mate. “Stay here 
till I return,” added he to the stowaway. “We 
must clap the hatch cover on at once.” 

He ran down the poop ladder and hurried 
forward. A imoment later he came along the 





A few minutes 
of hasty labor served to lift the battens into their 
places and secure them by means of the iron bars 
designed to clamp them; and then Mr. Leroyd, 
with the boatswain and a huge, burly seaman at 
his heels, came onto the poop again. 

“Now,” said he to the stowaway, “come below 
with me. Boatswain—Ringwell, follow me, too."” 

The four vanished down the companionway. I 
stepped to the open skylight, through which I 
could see what passed. Seated at the table 
immediately beneath, a chess-board between 
them, cigars in mouth and tumblers of spirits at 
their elbows, were Rhumbold and the Don. 

The mate, the boatswain, the stowaway and 
the seaman, came down the ladder in single file 
and stood together at the head of the table, the 
two men surveying them with a stare of astonish- 
ment. 

“Well, Mr. Leroyd,” said the skipper, ‘‘what’s 
the meaning of this intrusion? Who is that 
man ?”” 

“A stowaway, sir, who has just discovered 
himself to tell us that the barque’s hold is fall of 
men.” 

I saw Don Bazarillo turn pale in the lamplight, 
and half-rise. 

“Now, my man,” said the mate to the stow- 
away, “speak up, and tell the captain your 
yarn.” 

The fellow came forward and repeated his 
story. Rhumbold listened with a blank face of 
astonishment. 

“Is this true, sir?’ said he, turning to the 
Spaniard when the stowaway had made an end. 

“‘Carambo!" he muttered, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘Yes, there are feefty men below in 
your hold.”” 

“Seize that man and lock him up in his berth !”” 
cried the captain. 

The boatswain and the huge seaman, Ringwell, 
laid hold of the Don and dragged him out of the 
sphere of the skylight frame. The skipper 
looked around as though at a loss. 

“What is to be done, Mr. Leroyd ?” said he. 

“T have it, sir,’’ cried the mate; ‘‘send a boat to 
the man-of-war schooner, asking for assistance.”” 

“A good suggestion !"’ cried Rhumbold. ‘Get 
a boat lowered at once, and go you in her, Mr. 
Leroyd, to tell them the story. Boatswain, get 
the arms’ chest up, call all hands and serve them 
with weapons.” 

The little party of them came up to the poop. 
News of the extraordinary discovery had already 
gone forward, and all the crew were assembled 
on the forecastle. In a few moments a quarter- 
boat, with four men beside the officer, was on the 
way toward the schooner. 

Several lanterns had been got up and lighted, 
and the seamen assembled near the main hatch 
and armed with muskets and hangers. The 
scene was like that of the deck of some olden-day 
battle-ship. 

The quarter-boat was absent nearly an hour. 
Then I heard a sound of oars, and through the 
gloom made out four boats approaching us. 
They came alongside, and 1 saw that three of 
them were fall of men. 

Leroyd, followed by a naval officer in a long 
boat-cloak, stepped aboard, Rhumbold receiving 
them at the gangway. After a short talk the 
officer called down an order, and almost directly 
our decks were filled with a crowd of men-of- 
warsmen, armed to the teeth. 

“Now, sir,"’ said the lieutenant to the skipper, 
“please order your men to raise that hatch 
cover.” At the same time he commanded his 
men to surround the space. 

When the aperture was laid bare by some 
half-dozen seamen, the officer gave another sharp 
order, and his men brought their muskets up to 
the “ready"’ position. He then drew his sword 
and sprang down onto the whitewood cases, 
which came within a couple of feet of the 
coverings. 

“Inside there!" cried he, pounding with his 
foot. ‘Come out, d'ye hear?’ 

The lids of several of the boxes were raised a 
few inches, and let drop again. But their occu- 
pants had seen enough; they knew that they 
were discovered. There were muffled cries in 
Spanish; and then the cases seemed literally to 
pour out men. They scrambled pell-mell, in 
wild confusion, with the naval officer springing 
back again to get away from them. 

They were a ferocious-looking band of despera- 
does, and my heart beat quick when I caught the 
gleam of arms amongst them. I was sure that 
there was to be bluodshed. But when they saw 
the levelled muskets of the men-of-warsmen 
hedging them in they hesitated, talking among 
themselves in short, fierce, unintelligible sentences, 
as though debating what they should do. 

The lientenant shouted out something to them 
in Spanish, which I afterward understood was a 
command to surrender. On this there was a 
hurried rush to gain the deck, but pent up as the 
fellows were between the hatch-coamings, with no 
firmer footing than the edges of the empty cases 
they had just crept out of, they were in a poor 
situation to offer resistance. 

A short scufle ensued; there was a good deal 
of clashing of stecl, and a pistol or two was 
exploded, but nobody seemed to be hurt. Then 


the pirates, finding themselves overmastered, gave 
in; and after being disarmed were marched to 
the gangway, there to embark in the boats and be 





carried on board the schooner. 
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After the last of the villains had gone over the | elasticity and flexibility must vary with its form, | expression in the same city, are to be found in alt 


side we examined the cases by the aid of the 
lantern light. They were so constructed that a 
man could crouch in them, although in a posture 
which must have been far from comfortable. 
The lids were so contrived as to fasten on the 
inside, and in each of the chests was a small 
supply of fuod and drink. 

Captain Rhumbold sent a couple of seamen to 
bring up Don Bazarillo, the organizer of this 
villainous little plot for seizing the barque and 
converting her intoa pirate. The Don was first 
of all led to the main hatch, where the captain 
pointed in silence to the empty cases, on which 
the Spaniard muttered execrations in his own 
tongue. He was then bundled to the side, and 
thrust over into one of the boats. 

The naval officer lingered for a littlee while, 
talking with the skipper and asking questions. 
He then ordered all his men over the side, shook 
hands with Rhumbold, congratulated us upon 
our narrow escape and hoped we should have a 
pleasant voyage. The pirates were dealt with 
summarily by the British authorities. 

“] think, captain,” said I, when the lieutenant 
had gone, ‘that the unfortunate stowaway 
deserves a word of commendation for his prompt- 
itude and presence of mind in this matter.” 

“He shall have what will please him better 
than all my praise,” answered the skipper. “I 
will give the fellow a free passage to New York.” 

HERBERT RUSSELL. 
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SPIDERS SPINNING. 


A writer in La Nature gives some account of 
work done by spiders. He shows what appliances 
they have for use in spinning, by drawings of 
different forms of spinnerets. The observations 
upon the manner of production of the thread will 
help naturalists in their study of these insects. 

The thread is formed only on its exit from the 
insect’s body. As soon as the paste reaches the 
air it dries and becomes solid. Before its exit 
from the animal's body the soft matter has no 
form. ‘The spider expels it through two or three 
pairs of spinnerets that are situated at the lower 
part of the abdomen. The extremity of the 
spinnerets contains numerous small apertures, 
and to each of these corresponds a very small 
open tube. 

It is through thes: tubes that the pasty matter 
makes its exit. These various jets, still soft, 
unite and form but a single filament—the spider's 
thread. This thread is therefore made up of a 
larze number of threads. 
We may judge of the slen- 
derness of the latter when 
we consider that the com- 
pound thread itself is the 
emblem of tenuity. 

Sometimes the spider is 
provided only with a sort 
of gland which produces 
merely a species of thread, 
and sometimes it is provided 
with several glands which 
furnish threads whose te- 
nacity, tenuity and elastic- 
ity differ. Imagine a cow 
that gave various kinds of 
milk more or less rich in 
butter or caseous matter! 

The role of the spider is 
not limited to the produc- 
tion of the raw material; 
like a skilful spinner, it 
finishes and polishes the 
crude thread and renders it 
regular, and then directs the filament thus 
prepared in order to form the net or web, or 
whatever you wish to call it. It draws every: 
thing from its own resources; for it neither 
bemp nor flax is sown; it is both a spinning and 
weaving-machine; it carries with it the raw 
material, the mechanism and the machinist. 

The extremities of its feet are true combs, some 
having fine and close teeth, and others strong and 











distant ones. It is interesting to see it at work, 
turning aside the thread with one leg or guiding 
it through the teeth, just as a woman, comb in 
hand, makes furrows in her hair when she is 
dressing it. 

The spinnerets are not all grouped in the same 
way. Some are arranged in bundles and others | 
in clusters. It is quite natural to conclude from 
this that the thread has not the same qualities in 
these varions cases, and that its diameter, tenacity, 





., Thoreau, each member of the club was asked to 





that is to say, according as it is more or less 
dense or more or less twisted. j 


—_—__+-___ 
For the Companion. 
EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The right use of time is destiny; our habits | 
mold our lives, and build the spiritual structures 
that we arc and are to be. Fortunate are those 
who carry in the unfading imagination happy 
pictures of home life; of cheerful associations 
with hearts that were good and true. The 
pastimes of home are a sacred influence in life, 
even when 

Gone, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

New home recreations come with the new and | 
changing times, but the best of the old pastimes | 
live, and change their forin without changing 
their character. The pyramids of Egypt and the 
colossal temples of Moab sink in sand, but the 
stories of Joseph and Rath live on and reveal | 
themselves in new forms. The more intricate | 
games of to-day are but the old riddles, like the | 
Sphynx's or Samson's, in the process of accre-! 
tion and evolution. | 

Driftwood.—The delightful requisite for fireside | 
games is an open fire. This has heen regained to 
New England houses by placing in the home- 
room an old-fashioned fireplace or Franklin stove 
for the burning of driftwood. The demand for 
driftwood has become so great in Boston that it is 
a business to manufacture it. In the East, also, 
the red settle of the old New England farms 
reappears in the large furniture stores. To sit on 
the settle and tell stories by the driftwood fire, as 
in the old days of the ship towns, has again 
become a favorite pastime. 

Perhaps some readers in the prairie states may 
ask, ‘‘What is driftwood ?’’ It is such fragments 
of wood found on the ocean coast as humble 
fisher people used to collect for their winter fires. 
One imagines it to be the wreck of ships, but this 
is seldom the case. 

It ig principally wood of old and abandoned 
boats, of ship yards and lumber yards, and of all 
kinds of wood stuff that drifts from one place to 
another until it finds a lodgment on the coast. 
It has been soaked in salt water before becoming 
dry and seasoned, so that it burns with an intense i 
lustre and with peculiar tints; and also, as people 
imagine, with a peculiar meaning. To the story- 
tellers on Halloween or holiday eves it is ghost- 
wood. 

When one on the New England or South | 
Atlantic coast says, “I will tell you a tale by the 
driftwood fire,” that one is quite sure to find open 
ears. He promises the atmosphere for the story. | 

Andover House Educational Amusements.—It | 
has been my good fortune to attend some of the | 
meetings held by the Emerson Club connected 
with the Andover House in Boston, and I never 
met a society more prolific in a high order of | 
happy educational amusements. The club is | 
composed of working people with literary tastes, | 
who have grasped the idea that education belongs 
to the whole of life, and that opportunity is 
bounded hy no decade. Let us glance at some of | 
their educational amusements : | 

After a coach ride to Concord, Massachusetts, | 
the scene of the beginning of the Revolution and 
of the literary retirement of Emerson, Alcott and 








state, at the next regular meeting, what had most 
impressed him in connection with the historic! 
place. The result seemed to be that simplicity of | 
character and the beauty and duty of simple 
living had made the greatest impression where 


the embattl’d farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


Another evening of educational amusement in 
the club was derived from answers to the question, 
“What book, except the Bible, has made the 
greatest impression on your life ?”” | 

Story-telling lectures to working boys, by 
popular writers and teachers, have been a cheerful 
feature of this work. For example: The story of 
an old street in a leading city, with legends, 
traditions and descriptions of historic landmarks, 
would be really @ history of that city, and yet 
would be made an entertainment, as arranged for | 
here. After the story the boys would see that 
street in a new light, and be likely to read historic 
books relating to it; @ patriotic influence. 

The White City Party.—This should be com- 
posed in part of people who have been to the 
World's Columbian Exposition. These are ex- 
pected to answer the question, ‘‘“What impressed 
you most in the White City?” Some may 
answer that they were most impressed by the 
beauty of the architecture, or the wonders of the 
creative imagination, or the new electrical world, 
or the serious deportment of the crowds; others, 
the Court of Honor at night, or the house of the 
Philadelphia Building Association, which stands 
for one hundred and seventy-two thousand houses | 
built on the codperative plan for working people 
in Philadelphia; or the Ferris Wheel. 

But many of the answers will be a surprise, 
and excite an eager curiosity for a minnte descrip- 
tion of the thing selected. In many cases the 
descriptions may he very interesting. Where it 





‘can be done, pictures may be shown to illustrate 


these narratives. 

The Conservatory Stataary.—Pupils who have 
seen the famous exhibitions of living statuary at 
the New England Conservatory of Music in 
Boston, or in the schools of dramatic art and 





parts of the country. Such will be able easily to 
arrange tableaux of classical art, illustrating both 
ancient sculpture and mythology. 

Among the beautiful things which may be 
suggested in this connection is the statue of 
Winged Victory ; the Fall of the Statue of Concord 
on the steps of the Capitol, on the approach of an 
invading army, with imitation of martial music in 
the distance; tableaux illustrative of Tennyson’s 
“Dream of Fair Women ;"’ Longfellow’s “Night” 
—a moving tableau of a black figure crowned 
with stars: 


I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through the marble halls, 


Tableaux illustrative of famous ghost stories 
and wonder tales may also be given. 

The tableaux illustrations of the “Dream of 
Fair Women” have been among the most effective 
produced by Boston schools. Dickens and 
Thackeray carnivals, at the latter of which a 
George Washington in living effigy was made to 
@ppear ona living horse in the great Mechanics 
Hall, were also effective. 

Tableaux with interpretative music are as 
delightful as refined. In this way all the heroes 
and heroines of popular song may be made to 
appear to the instrumental music of the song, as 
“Highland Mary,” “Juanita,” “The Rose of 
Allandale,” the wife of ‘Douglas, Tender and 
True.” The Liberty Horns in the overture of 
“William Tell’ may be represented in Alpine 
Mountaineers; and the chorus, “Bow Down 
Thine Ear, O Lord,” by Rossini, in magnificent 
Hebrew tableaux, with the Prophet Moses as the 
central figure. 

These are very suitable for presentation in a 
large hall, and with such opportunity in the last 
named tableau, the supposed Hebrew chorus 
should sing to the grand organ or powerfal 
orchestral music. 

“It’—4 Puzzling Social Play.—The guessers 
in this play must be those only who have never 
seen it or been told the secret of it. The others 
may act as players, and should keep the secret as 
long as possible. 

One of the guessers is sent from the room, 
while the company of players form by seating 
themselves in a row, which may consist of boys, 
girls, adults and old people. 

The guesser is to come in and ask each player 
in tarn, ‘What is it?’’ Now the “It’’ in this play 
is always to be the person at the left band of the 
person replying, and the last person is to answer, 
“It is nothing.’’ Thus, as the “It” is in one 
case a man, and in another case a woman, or boy 
or girl, the truthful answers of the players are 
very contradictory. For example, the guesser 
says to the first. person in the row: 

«What is it?” 

“Ask me questions.”” 

“Ts ita man?" 

“Yes.”” (A man sits at the player's left hand.) 

The guesser asks the next person the same 
questions : 

“Is ita man?” 

“No.” 

“Ts it a woman?” 

“Yes.” 

“But,” says the guesser, ‘the first player said 
it was a man.” 

“It was.” 

A third player, at whose left sits a child, 
correctly says that it is neither a man nor a 
woman. The guesser may ask where tt came 
from, how old i¢ is, etc., and the answers may all 
be truthful, yet seemingly contradictory. 

The Poets’ Party.—This is a South American 
pastime. The Spanish language is a very musical 
one, and in some parts of South America the 
children learn to talk very fluently and pictu- 
resquely, in rhyme, at their holiday and birthday 
parties. They are experts in giving impromptu 
toasts in rhyme. 

The Poets’ Party consists of impromptu rhyme- 
sters. Each may assume the name of some 
favorite pet, when the conversation will begin. 
All that is said must be in rhyme, and the 
questions may be answered in rhyme. The 
hamor of the play consists of the evidences of 
confusion in the mind of the inexperienced in 
trying to tind rhymes. = 

Rhyming dictionaries may be used. A young 
lady who had such an unpoetic mind and want of 
rhythmic sense as to take the party name of 
“Eliza the Cook,’’ accomplished the following, as 
a maiden effort: 

How do you do, Mr. Brown ? 
Hem, hem, hem, hem! 
Take a chair and ait down; 
Hem, hem, hem, hem! 
’Tis a long while since I see you, 
m, hem, hem, hem! 
How does your wife and children do? 
Hem, hem, hem, hem! 

New Charade Words.—New words for charades 
become popular each year, then familiar, then 
obsolete. One of the popular words of late has 
been Madagascar—madder-gas- The first 
syllable admits of a mad scene, or a studio scene 
with madder in the pigments. The administra- 
tion of gas in a supposed dental chair is amusing, 
and the last syllable may represent some ladies 
stopping a street-car. During their long farewells 
the car is snpposed to go on and leave them. The 
word admits of a vanety of bright acting. 

The name of Horace Mann, the educator, is 











promising for a personal charade. [tf may be 
announced as A poet, a description of the poet, 
and a teacher, all in an individual name.” The 


supposed to take place on the 
¢ Rowan Horace. The whole 


first scene may he 
Sabine farm of 
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| may represent the giving of diplomas at school. 
with an oration on education by Horace Mann. 

Parlor Concerts of the Songs of Longfellow.— 
This is not difficult among musical people. Th. 
principal songs may be, “The Day is Done," 
with Balfe’s strong, descriptive and beautiful 
music; “I Stood on the Bridge at Midnight," 
with both of the popular interpretations; “The 
Old Clock on the Stairs,’ and “Excelsior,” to 
which Hutchinson's concert music will be accept- 
able; “Allah,” music by Chadwick; ‘‘Beware;" 
“The Sea Hath its Pearls ;’’ ‘The Psalm of Life,” 
and “Resignation.” 

“I Stood on the Bridge at Midnight’’ had 
reference to the old West Boston bridge between 
Boston aud Cambridge, which passes from 
Charles Street, Boston, to Cambridgeport. The 
present bridge occupies the same place, and still 
has wooden piers and rushing waters and ebbing 
tides. “The Building of the Ship” is a more 
ambitious musical work, but the simple songs we 
have -amed will be enough for an evening 
concert. Longfellow's “Michael Angelo,” read 
to classical music, has been given in Boston as an 
evening entertainment. 

A Merry-go-round for Children.—This evolu- 
tion from an old game is full of mirth. A row is 
formed, the children taking hold of hands. They 
are to imitate the movements of the leader. They 
begin to move to the following ditty, recited in 
monotone, with great emphasis on the italicised 
words: 

T put my right foot in, 

1 put my /eft foot out, 

give myself a shake, a shake, a shake, 
And turn myself about. 

The class recites the ditty in action in harmony 
with a leader, each putting out the right foot and 
turning. But the leader changes the ditty from 
right foot to left foot, or right or left arm, and if 
any one makes a mistake and puts out the wrong 
foot or arm, that player is to be turned out of the 
society in the following way, which is clearly 
indicated by the recitation : . 

He put his left foot in, 
‘Aad we'll give hits aghike, a shake, a shake 
‘And then we'll turn him out. . . 

The play goes on until all, or nearly all, have 
made mistakes and are turned out. Those 
turned out become a committee to detect the 
mistakes of the others. If the players become tuo 
expert, the rhyme may be suddenly turned to the 
eyes: 

i itoke my night oye ont, ete. 

The leader may easily disconcert those who 
long remain in the class, by sudden changes iu 
the rhyme. The imitation of the “shake, a 
shake, a shake,"’ and the whirling about, is lively 
and amusing, and the turning out of those who 
make mistakes by giving them a shake is a frolic. 


HeEzEKIAN BUTTERWORTH. 
<o- 
For the Companion. 
A NEW CHATELAINE. 


A most useful treasure to schoolgirls and busy 
women in these days of impussible pockets ix a 
chatelaine made as follows: 

One half-yard of ribbon two inches broad is 
hemmed at both ends with a half-inch hem. The 
two hems are then laid one on the other and the 
doubled ribbon folded 
nearly—but not quite 
—in half, the hems 
being allowed to pro- 
ject; between the two 
thicknesses ofthe hem- 
med sides a folded 
chamois or plece of 
kid is laid ; this should 
be eight inches long 
and a shade less than 
twowide. It is folded 
exactly in half, as if 
you intended to make 
a bag four inches long. 

This bag is fastened 
in place by two rows 
of stitching which run 
its full length, catch- 
ing together both folds 
of the leather and the 
two folds of the rib- 
bon between which it 
lies. The rows should 
each lie about three- 
eighths of an inch 
from the edges. 

The four selvedges are then neatly over-seamed, 
and when you add a ribbon loop attached by the 
| ends to the back side of the top, your chatelaine 
; is finished, though you must still sew or pin to 
the centre of the loop one of the pins which cone 
for hanging curtains to rings—the hook part of 
this pin is to pass through the belt of the wearer. 
| This little convenience is used to carry pencils 
jand fountain pen in the stitched pockets of one 
\ side, while the case of the other side holds a tiny 

blank book for memoranda, accounts and so on. 
The bag may be made of any dimensions and 
i used to carry much heavier burdens. It may be 
‘of plain and old ribbon, or made from gay new 
ribbons, and rich with all the decoration you 
have time to hestow upon it. The most useful 
one, sited to any costume and to every-day wear. 
is made of black watered ribbon, with initials in 
jet beads. The best kid for the pencil pockets i: 
, that cut from the wrists of the long gloves yo: 
{have cast aside. ‘ALR. Ramsey. 
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For the Companion. 


“FOR MINE OWN SAKE.” 


“For my name's sake will I defer imine anger . . . 
For mine own sake, even for mine own sake, will I 
do it."—Isaiah xlvill. 9-11. 


“For my name’s sake will I defer 
Mine unger,” sald the King. 

For His name’s sake, for His own sake, 
Still unfaltering 

In His kingly patience, He 
Doth silent wait as then, 

Doth silent wait, and silent watch, 
This lord and King of men. 


“For my name’s sake, for mine own sake:”” 
Oh wise and subtie speech 

That leadeth us, that sheweth us, 
The height that we might reach ; 

That height of heights, where Love enthroned, 
Reigns sovereign of the soul, 

And guides the impulse and the will 
With sure and sweet control, 


For our own sake, for our soul's sake, 
Like Him we may defer 
The seathe of even righteous wrath, 
The tumult and the stir 
Of angry judgments as they rise, 
‘And, silently and still, 
Keep watch and word with Him to guide 
The impulse and the will. < 
NORA PERRY. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BELL STRUCK ONE. 


No greater misfortune can happen to a wrong- 
doer than to go undetected and unpunished. The 
divine dictum, ‘‘Be sure your sin will find you 
out,”’ atters a law so universal, and so entirely 
for the best, that the transgressor who escapes it 
seems like a providential outcast. Cain branded 
is safer than Ephraim let alone. 

A few years ago the inhabitants of a town in 
Connecticut were disturbed by the frequent depre- 
dations of a midnight thief. Goods and money 
were missed, and usually an open door or window 
in the morning showed how the burglar had 
come and gone; but no vigilance sufficed to direct 
suspicion or guard threatened property. 

One night the bell in the steeple of the village 
church (there was no town clock) suddenly rang 
—one stroke. The sound awoke a man who was | 
a light sleeper, and he sprang out of bed and | 
luoked out. 

The moon at that moment slipped from behind | 
a cloud, and he saw a person with a bundle steal | 
out of the village store and creep away. | 

Some peculiarity of movement or appearance 
made him mistrust who it was; and sure at least 


| with him familiarly about the sin of profanity, 


‘through cosmic 





‘(HE YOUTH’S 


and gave him a little prayer-book. 

So warm was the bishop’s love of mankind that 
no one could listen to him without believing in its 
sincerity. The sailor literally experienced the 
spiritual process indicated in that much-abused 
phrase, ‘‘a.change of heart."" He went to sea 
again, but amid the temptations of his former 
life, he avoided all its vices. 

Years afterward he was stabbed while acting as 
peacemaker in a street tight, and died, an honest 
and God-fearing citizen. 


————+o-+____ 


CELESTIAL COLLISIONS. 


Astronomers are yet discussing the new star 
which suddenly flared up in the constellation 
Auriga in February, 1892, and which afterward 
turned into a nebula. The general opinion ts that 
a collision of some kind occurred out there in the 
heavens. It is plain that It must have been a 
pretty serious collision to produce a blaze visible 
some millions of millions of miles away. Indeeg, 
the puzzling thing is that so great an outburst of 
heat and light should so soon have disappeared. 
If two sung, or two great worlds, had met in 
full career and smashed one another, the heat 
developed would have sufticed to make them glow 
like a conflagration in the sky until long after the 
new star in Auriga had lost its brilliancy. 


On this account the opinion seems to be gaining 
ground that the collision to which the appearance 
of the new star was due must have occurred either 
between two swarms of meteors, or between a 
huge, solid, dark body and a cloud of celestial 
dust. 

If it was the meeting of meteor swarms, then the 
smallness of the individual meteors would account 
for the rapid loss of light after the sudden blaze at 
the moment of encounter; and if it was a solid 
sphere, an extinguished sun, for instance, plunging 
lust or scattered nebulous matter, 
the fact that only the surface of the great body 
would probably heated by the collision might 
account for the quick fading of the star. 

But what a glimpse into the marvels of sur- 
rounding space is supplied by such facts and 
theories as these! How filled must the heavens 
be, even where they seem the blackest and most 
vacant, with scattered meteors, celestial dust 
clouds, and wandering bodies that once, perhaps, 
shone as living stars, but now are dark and invisl- 
ble except when fired Into temporary brilllance by 
collision! 

In view of such facts it no longer seems quite as 
wonderful as it once did that the earth, travelling 
with the sun through the universe, continually 
encounters strange particles of matter that come 
darting down through its atmosphere in the form 
of fire-balls. 

Knowing how well the air protects us against 
such missiles, one can look forward with equanim.- 
ity, and even with eagerness, to the possibility that 
our globe mee sometime meet a swarm of straying 
meteors capable of illuminating the atmosphere so 
brilliantly that the light may even attract the eyes 
of dwellers on other planets, and set them to won- 
dering what strange thing has come to pass upon 
the earth. 

— +4 


ONLY CHALK. ! 





that something was wrong, he made haste to 
rouse his nearest neighbors. i 

More than one had already been awakened by | 
the strange stroke of the bell, and soon pursuers | 
were on the track of the thief. He was caught, | 
and was afterward tried and convicted, and served 
three years in the state prison. 

He was a boy seventeen years old, who a year 
or two before had run away from his home and ; 
his widowed mother, and had not been seen or | 
heard from since bis disappearance. 

Wandering habits and bad company had done 
their worst to train the fatherless youth to a life 
of crime. But with that solemn, midnight stroke 
of the church bell his evil life came to an end. 

At the expiration of his sentence he returned to | 
his native village, where his sorrowing but faithful 
mother welcomed him, and friends were found | 
magnanimous enough to extend to him a helping | 
hand. 

At twenty he began the world with a determi- 
nation to be a man. So far he has succeeded 
nobly. His past is forgiven, if not forgotten, and 
his future is full of promise. 

There is no mystery in the story of that sudden 
midnight bell-nofe. There had been a funeral the | 
day before, and the sexton who tolled the church ; 
bell left it inverted, or poised yoke-downward in | 
the steeple. It finally fell to its natural position | 
by its own weight, and struck one. 

Was the sound less impressive because so 
easily explained? It was a voice of mercy to one 
human soul. 

og 


SAVED. 


One of those strange chances which afterward | 
seem to have been the design of Providence, 
occurred years ago at Christ Church, in Gardiner, 
Maine. Late at night the building was struck by 
lightning, and one point of the roof was soon in a 
Maze. Every one-within a possible radius rushed 
to the rescue, but no one conld scale the height, 
and it seemed as if the church must go. 

Suddenly a young man who had been a sailor. 
and who bore no enviable reputation in the; 
neighborhood, appeared on the roof. Water was | 
ra‘sed to him in buckets hy the men below, and, | 
agile as a cat, he ran about dashing it upon the | 
flames. He worked with a will, and at length 








began chopping away at the roof timbers with an! o 


axe. This, however, slipped from his grasp, and ) 
fell crashing into the church helow. 

“There goes my axe right down into Captain 
Kimball’s pew!" called the sailor. and he accom- 
panied the remark with a great oath. 

Bishop Burgess, who was in the crowd, heard | 
the words and the oath. and as soon as the fire 
was under control, he asked the name of the} 
young man who had saved the church. The next 
day the bishop went to the sailor's home, talked. 





' frequent stoppages to clear the machinery. 


j quarts of beer. 


The most useful inventions are frequentiy the 
simplest. The father of the famous Sir Robert 
Peel was a cotton-spinner, in a comparatively small 
way, until he suddenly went straight ahead of all 
his competitors. The earliest cotton-spinning ma- 
chinery gave serious trouble through filaments of 
cotton adhering to the bobbins, thus Involving 
The 
wages of the operatives were affected by these 
delays, but it was noticed that one man in the 
works always drew full pay. His loom never 
stopped. 


“The onlouker tells me your bobbins are always 
clean,” said Mr. Peel to him one day. 

“Ay, they be,” said the man, whose name was 
Dick Ferguson. 

“How do you manage it, Dick?” 

“Why, you gee, Mester Peel, it’s sort o’ secret! 
If I tow’d yo, yvo'd be as wise as Iam.” 

“That’s 20," said Peel, smiling in response to 
Dick's knowing chuckle. “I'd give you something. 
to know. Could you make all the looms work as 
smoothly as yours?” 

“Ivery one of ‘em, mester!” 

Oi: » What shall I give you for your secret, 
ick?” 

The man smiled and rubbed his chin. 

“Well, Dick, what is it to be?” 

“Come, I'll tell thee,” was the reply. “Gi mea 
quart of ale ivery day as I'm in the mills, and PH 
tell thee all about it.” 

“Agreed,” said the master. 

“Well, then,” returned Dick, beckoning Mr. 
Peel to come closer and let him whisper in his ear, 
“chalk your bobbins!* | 

‘That was the entire secret. Machinery was soon 
invented for chalking the bobbins, and Dick 
Ferguson was given a pension equal to many daily 
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ABSORBED BY HER OCCUPATION. 


Matinicus Rock stands in the Atlantic Ocean, 
thirty miles south of the entrance to the Penobscot 
Bay. Here one may see the ocean in its wildest 
moods, and as the lighthouse-keeper told the author 
of “The Old Colony Town,” the sea has sometimes 
run so high against the rock that the gpray has 
been thrown completely over the domes of the 
lighthouses. Captain Grant went with his family 
to live on Matinicus Rock, as light-keeper, in 1861. 
The previous keeper left with the new-comer his 
daughter, Abby Burgess, to teach them how to 
manage the lights. and in course of time she | 
married the keeper’s young son, Isaac. . 


The rock was her home, and there all her children. 
were reared, but she always had a desire for a 
home on an inland farm. “Finally, she and her 
husband were transferred to White Head Light, 
not far from green woods and browsing cattle, and ! 
there they lived fifteen years. During that time j 
she wrote the following letter to a friend, showing 
with unconscious clearness how absolutely her 
ation had dominated her life. 

“Sometimes [ think the time {s not far distant ! 
hen I shall climb these lighthouse stairs no more. | 
‘hen there will be another watcher who will take | 
my place, but there will never be anybody who ean | 
takea greater interest inthe light thin I ken. | 
It has almost secined to me that the light apart 
of myself. 

“When we hi 
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rare of the old lardoll lamps on 
| Matiniens Rock, they were more dificult to tend 
| chan these Inmps nt sometimes thes would | 
not burn so well when first lighted. Then some. | 
times Feould not -leep a wink all night. though 1 | 
knew the keeper himself was watching. And 
many times T have watched my part of the night, 








i 
|“We've a band of pork that inake out to find | 


| out, “Take goo 





COMPANION. 


and then could not sleep the rest of the night, 
thinking nervously what might happen, should the 
light fall. 1 felt just the same interest in it before 
IT received any pay. 

“In all these years, I always put the lamps in 
order in the morning, and I lit them at sunset. 
Those old lamps, ag they were when my _ father 
lived on Matinicus Rock, are so thoroughly im- 
pressed on my memory that even now I often 
dream of them. There were fourteen lamps and 
fourteen reflectors. 

“When I dream of them, it always seems as 
though I had been away a long while, and T am 
trying to get back in time to light the lamps there 
before sunset, Then I am half-way between 
Matinicus and White Head, and am hurrying 
toward the rocks to light the lamps there, in time to 
be at White Head to light the lamps there before 
sunset. 

“Sometimes I walk on the water, sometimes | am 
in a boat, and sometimes I seem going in the air. 
T must always see the lights burning in both places 
before I wake. I always go through the same 
scenes, in cleaning the lamps and lighting them, 
and [ feel more worried in my dreams than I do 
when I am awake. I wonder if the care of the 
lighthouse will follow my soul after it has left this 
wornout body! If I- ever have a grave-stone, I 
should like it to be in the form of a lighthouse.” 

Here, in these brief sentences, lay the record of 
thirty-seven watchful years. 








For the Companion. 


ON THE FARM. 


Where do quail and partridge coveys 
Hide themselves in hunting-time? 
Where do squirrels b en. 
Through the leafy branches climb? 
How can hunters get among them 
Without giving an alarm ? 
ik the towzle-headed youngsters 
Who are living on the farm. 


Where do violets grow the sweetest, 
And the maiden’s hair most tine? 
Where do lilies float in navies ? 


‘When the spring {is breathing warm? 
Ask the towzle-headed youngsters 
Who are living on the farm. 


Where do health and strength together 
Fill the days with brimming joy ? 
ere do simple, honest pleasures 
Never fiag and hever cloy? 
If you'd see boys as they should be, 
leet of foot and strong of arm, 
See the towzle-headed youngsters 
Who are living on the farm. 


P. MCARTHUR. 


————-++—-—- 


**TAKE CARE O° YERSELF.”’ i 


In “Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada’ 
Clarence King relates that he came one night to a 
camp-fire under a group of pines. A little way 
from this lay a confused mass of old and half-bald 
buffalo robes and comforters, and outstretched on 
this was a family with their feet to the fire. The | 
family consisted of mother and father, two small | 
children and a huge girl. 

“You seem to have a pleasant camp-spot here,” 
was my salutation. 

‘he old woman answered sharply 


and then again they’s better.” 
“Doos well for our hogs,” inserted the old man. 





They’s wus, 


feed.” 

“Oh! How many have you?” I asked. 
‘igh three thousand.” 
Yon’t you set?” asked madam; then, turning 
to the daughter, “You, Susan, can’t you try for to 
set up, and not spread so? Haint you no manners, 
say?” 
‘At this the massive girl got herself somewhat 
together, and made room for me, a courtesy which 
T declined, however. 

“Prospectin’?" inquired madam. 

“I say huntin’,” suggested the man. 

“Maybe he’s a cattle feller,” interrupted one of 
the children, 

“Goin’ somewhere, 
guess. 

I gave a brief account of myself, satlsfying all 
but the old woman, who evidently classified me as 
not up to her standard. Later she turned and said | 












aint yer?” was Susan’« 


me: 

“T allow you've killed your coon in your day?” 

“No, ma‘am,” IT said. “Now you speak of it, I 
realize that I never have killed a coon.” 5 

I realized, too, that this fatal admission must 
foreverdower me in her eyes, and I observed that 
even Susan and her father were somewhat stag 
gered. 

After a sojourn of several days among them, I 
took leaye of the family. The father and Susan 
accompanied me for a distance into the forest to 
Inspect the hogs. As we were parting, the old man 
said, with evident embarrassment: 

“You'll take care o° yerselt, now, won’t you?” 

I tried to convince him that I would. 

A slight pause. 

“You'll take care o’ yerself, won't you?” 

I was about to reply that he might rely on tt, | 
when he added: ! 
“Thet—thet—thet man what gits Susan has half 

the hogs!” 

Then, turning away, he spurred his pony, calling 

caré 0° yerself!”” 
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“ALWAYS LOADED.” | 


Lewis Weitzel was the Danicl Boone of Virginia, 
a man the story of whose exploits sounds to-day 
like some extravagant romance. At seventeen he 
had no equal among the settlers as a marksman, | 
and was especially expert in loading his rifle while 
running. When he was nineteen years old he was 
suddenly set upon by a band of about forty Indians. | 
He sprang away from them at full speed, and four 
of the fleetest of them dropped their guns and 
started in pursuit. He increased his lead from a 
few feet to several yards, but after running about 
half a mile he became aware that the foremost 
Indian had commenced gaining upon him. Nearer 
and nearer he came, and Weitzel began to fear 
that he would throw his tomahawk. 


While running, Weitzel had loaded his gun. 
Now he wheeled’ suddenly, and shot the Indian | 
dead in his tracks. Instantly the three other ! 
Indians gave a loud yell, and sprang forws 
full speed. ‘The white man's gun was empty [ 
he could do em no harm. | 

Weitzel slackened his” pace a little. reloaded | 
his gun, and then resumed his race. At the end of 
another half-mile the second Indian came wp, and 
Weitzel turned to shoot. To his disgust, he found + 
the fellow close upon his heels, so close, indeed, 
that he seized the barrel of the gun with both 
hands. 

The struggle was brief. The age threw Weitzel 
to the ground, but at that instant Weitzel | 
jerked the piece from the Indian's grasp, placed 
the muzzle against his breast. and fired. The 
Indian groaned and fell dead. 

Meanwhile the two others were hastening up. 
Weitzel, stil] running, charged his gun onee more, 
and at a good opportunity faced about and raised | 
It_to shoot. The Indians dodged behind trees. | 
Weitzel resumed his flight, and his pursuers again 
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; then he came 
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took after him. They ran thus for two or three 
miles, till Weitzel, thoroughly exasperated, as his 
biographer says, turned and fired so suddenly as 
to hit one of the Indians before he could get under 
cover. 

As he fell the other man shrieked, and Weitzel, 
out of breath as he was, burst out laughing as he 
heard him say, “No catch dat man! Him gun 
always loaded.” 

The chase was over, and in a few hours Weitzel 
was at home recounting his adventure. 


+e 
SPEERS’S WRITING. 
You can’t 


MRs. 


“Let’s look at your copy-book, sonny. 
learn to write too well, now I can tell you. What 
kind of a letter do you call this ’ere? Well, 
nobody’d ever take it for an F; looks most as bad 
as old Mis’ Speers’ writin’, I'declare if it don't,” 
and Mr. Moseley removed his spectacles and 
looked reprovingly at his grandson. ‘‘Who was 
old Mis’ Speers?” inquired Nathan, thinking a 
new subject would be agreeable. Mr. Moseley 
looked again at the copy-book, and put it down 
with a sigh. 


“Taint one as believes in dwellin’ on the igno- 
rances of other folks, but maybe ’twill be a lesson 
to you, and a warnin’ when I tell you that the way 
x2 are writin’ now 1s a good sight worse than 
Mis’ Speers ever dar’s’t to write. It may spare 
you considerable trouble in the future if you jest 
pay ’tention to your copy now. 

“Mis’ Speers wa'n't one to take much trouble 
"bout her house, no more’n she was *bout her 
writin’. She lived some distance from the village, 
and couldn’t step over to the grocer’s in case of 
company comin’ in, 

“Well, one day Elder Watkins drove over to see 
her, and as he didn’t get there till bout an hour 
*fore tea she felt ’bliged to ask him to stay, though 
she wa’n’t prepared. 

“She hadn't no tea or sugar in the house. So she 
writ a note and give it to Tobias, knowin’ that he 
wae slack in his memory, and he harnessed up and 
started for the store. 

“He didn’t get back as early as she expected, but 
she had everything on the table, and told the elder 
they'd wait a spell for Tobias. When she heard 
hini drive Into the yard she rushed right out to 
meet him. < 

«Well, marm,’ says Tobias, ‘here’s your salt-fish 
all right, but I dunno what on earth you hurried 
me over to the store for after a hoe.’ 

“You gee, the nearest they could make out her 
writin’ was that, ‘stead of tea and sugar, she 
wanted a hoe and salt-fish. 

“The elder had to take cold water that night, and 
Mis’ Speers was considerable broke up. She was 
a well-meanin’ woman, and I aint meanin’ to hold 
her up as anything except as a warnin’ to you. 
You dunno what may happen to you some time or 
‘nuther if you don't pay ‘tention to your copy.” 
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WHAT HE NEEDED. 


“There were all sorts of visitors at the World’s 
Fair, of course,” said one returned traveller; “but 
though I couldn't always tell what part of the 
country they hailed from, there was ome thing I 
could tell, and that was how long they had been 


| ‘doing’ the Fair.” 


“How could you tell that?” inquired a curious 
listener, 

“By the things they gat down on,” replied the 
traveller. “When they began the rounds: frech 
and eager, they wouldn't sit down except on a 
regular seat of rome sort, and then they preserved 
an alert and almost restless air while sitting. 

“After a few days they dropped into chafrs or on 


| benches, and appeared to regret the necessity of 


ever rising from them. At the end of a week 
almost any reasonably clean article of sufficient 
size was t pank fully. accepted. I saw a well dressed 
woman receive with tears of gratitude an empt: 
butter-firkin from a fellow-country woman who Had 
been sitting on it. 

“At the end of two weeks of steady sight-seeing 
I think a good many people were in the condition 
of an old Vermont man with whom I fell into con- 
versation. 

«I tell ye what,’ he remarked, in a weary tone, 
‘this ig a great show, an’ no mistake; but ef I aint 
in need of portous plasters on my knees, an’ ’most 
ey ery r’s else, then my name aint Ezek‘el 

age 
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COULD BE CORRECTED. 


“Here is a poem which you may publish In your 
paper,” snid a young man with eyes in a fine frenzy 
rolling, ay he entered the editorial door. “I dashed 
it off rapidly in an tdle moment, and you will find 
it in its rough state, as it were. You can make 
such corrections as you think necessary. 

“Ah, much obliged,” said the editor, “I will give 
you a check for it at once.” 

“You are very kind,” said the contributor. “I 
vhall be delighted.” 

“There you are,” said the editor, handing him a 
check. 

“Many thanks,” exclaimed the young man; “I 
will bring you some other poems.” 

When he got the door he suddenly paused; 











Kk. 
“Excuse m: he said, “but you forgot to fill up 
the check. You have not wriiten the date, nor the 


amount, nor have you signed your name.” 

“Oh,” said the editor, “that fe all right. You see, 
Thave given you a check in fts rough state, as it 
were. 


You can make such corrections ae you think 
ssury 
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EMBARRASSING. 


Mark Twain tells thus the story of his first great 
London banquet, at which. by the way, there were 
eight or nine hundred guest=. He admits that not 
having been used to that kind of dinner, he felt 
somewhat lonesome. 


The lord mayor, or somebody, read out a lst of 
the chief guests before we begin to eat. When he 
came to prominent names, the other guests would 
Applaud, 

found the man next me rather a good talker. 
Just as we got up an interesting subject, there was 
a tremendous clapping of hands. I had hardly 
ever heard such applause before. I straightened 
up and set to clapping with the rest, and I noticed 
a good many people round about me fixing their 
attention on me, and some of them laughing in a 
friendly and encouraging way. I moved about In 
my chair, and clapped louder than ever. 

“Who fs it?” Tasked the gentleman on myn ht. 

“Samuel Cleme better known in England as 
Mark Twain,” he replied. 

Ustopped clapping. The life seemed to go out of 
me. never in-such a tix in all my days. 











Oe 





of conversation overheard in the conserv- 
ry atin evening part 
: Do you admire black eves, or blue? 

The light is xo dim here, I really can’t 
Exchange. 


a 
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For the Companion, 
THE STORM-CLOUD’S SNOW MEN. 


Yesterday the snow was high, 
And bright and warm the sun, 

So Ned and May and Bess and J 
Went out to have some fun. 

We piled the snow to monstrous size, 
Then made—what do you think? 


A man of snow, with mouth and eyes 
Of auntie’s colored ink. 


This morning through the glass we peep, 
And see a world all new; 

The storm-clouds, while ~e were asleep, 
Have played at “snow men,” too. 

The pump’s a soldier with one arm, 
Our man wears coat and hat; 


In line the fence-posts wait alarm 
From Gen’ral Hitchpost fat. 


We play these men are warriors bold, 
To storm our castle walls; 

So, like the knights in stories old, 
We stay within our halls. 


They’ll see that to our hearthside warm 
They can’t break through to-day, 

And soon give up and cease their storm; 
Then we'll go out to play. 


HELEN CHAFFEE. 


————_ +4 


For the Companion. 


MITT’S TROUBLE. 


Mitt sat in a corner of the old lounge 
with one hand thrust hard into her little 
pocket, and with such a woebegone expres- 
sion on her spare face that her doggie, 
Spitzy, noticing her silence, came and sat 
down before her, watching her with a 
longing to help her out of her trouble, 
seemingly. 

She was indeed a picture of forlornness 
and dejection. Her hair had escaped its 
band and fallen over her face, her mouth 
had a pathetic droop, and’ now and then a 
tear stole down in little runs over her cheek. 

By and by grandma, bustling in from the 
kitchen, noticed her, too. “Why, child, 
what ails you? Are you sick?” 

“N-no, grandma,” faltered Mitt, 
pushing her hand down harder and 
swinging her foot nervously against the 
lounge. 

“Toothache, then ?’’ queried grand- 
ma. ‘Better let me pull out the 
naughty thing!” 

“Oh no, no, grandma! I’ve lost my 
p-pen-knife!"’ wailed Mitt, with a dry 
little sob in her throat, as she took up 
her skirt and displayed to grandma her 
small pocket with her brown finger run 
through a hole in one corner at the 
bottom. 

“Dear! dear! That 
sympathized grandma. 

“It fell through when I was going 
up the hill this morning, I ’xpect!"’ 
sighed Mitt, looking at the hole ruefully. 
“An’ T’ve hunted an’ hunted every 
inch of the way!” 

Of Mitt’s treasures—and they were 
not many—the ‘little penknife, with a 
button-hook at one end, was the deares 
Every morning for a long time Mitt, 
kind, sympathetic little girl that she 
is, had gone up the hill, through storms 
and frost, to comb Ma’am Littlehale’s 
hair; for Ma’am Littlehale had broken 
her arm, and couldn’t do it for herself; 
and there were many little children to 
take care of, and the invalid grand- 
father, and oh, I don’t know what 
else todo! And Mitt pitied her. This 
morning a light snow was falling, con- 
cealing entirely the half-bare, frozen 
road; and through it the little girl had 
groped and wandered about in her fruit- 
less search alone; for, to tell the truth, 
she was ashamed to let anybody, especi- 
ally grandma, know she had lost the 
knife through the very hole that the 


is too bad!" 





dear old lady had cautioned her to mend only 


the day before. 


“Why don’t yon get Arty to help you look?” 


suggested grandma, without a word of re’ 
“His eyes are keen’s a hawk’s!” 


The trouble was out pow, so Mitt started up| had neither time nor inclination to 
with new courage, and with broom and rake the 


children began the search from the kitchen 
Rake! 
blue eyes fixed intently on the ground. 
Whish! 
the snow fly up in little clouds. 


On they went, around the house, past the 
reddish-brown bank of primrose-bushes, standing 


stiff and bare beside the wall in the sifting 
along the flat and on up the first hill. 

“For the land sake, mother! What are 
children up to!”’ cried grandpa, coming in 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the barn with some hens’ eggs. ‘Here I’ve been 
waitin’ an’ waitin’ for snow, an’ scrapin’ over 
bare ground till my teeth (grandpa didn’t have 
but one) are all on edge, an’ now them children’s 
sweepin’ it all out o’ the road! I never did see 
such crazy work in my life! They must be 
stopped !"’ and before grandma could explain he 
had shuffled out of the kitchen. 

But just then Arty waved his cap to grandma, 
watching them from the back window, and the 
next moment he came tearing down the hill, 
shouting and brandishing the rake with Mitt 
racing along behind, her broom over her shoulder, 
her hood in her hand, and the snow falling on her 
yellow head. They almost ran over grandpa at 
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the corner of the house, in théir eagerness to tell 
the good news. 

The precious penknife was found, and Mitt sat 
right down and sewed a little patch on her pocket 
before she stopped to brush the snow out of her 
hair. 

Grandpa “guessed” she found it again, because 
she lost it while doing so much good. But Arty 
thought that patience and sharp eyes had some- 
thing to do with it. 


———+o-—__—_ 


A SCHOOL-TEACHER pointed to a triangle, and 
asked what it was. “I know,’ said a bright 
little four-year-old. ‘It ith a chicken-coop.”” 
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The puzzles in our picture are three in number. 


No. 1 was an event of January, 1776, which was connected with 





Bnigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1 
ANAGRAMS. 


A state and four of its Brinetpal citles. 

|. A frailcoin. 2. Care not, Sam. 3. Bab 

ran at Sara. 4. So can Francis. 6. Sell no 
nage. 2. 


RIDDLE. 


Often we’re covered with wisdom and wit, 

And oft with a cloth where the dinner. 
guests sit; 

In beauty around you and over your head 

We are countless, tho’ numbered when bound 
to be read. 


3. 
CALIFORNIA FRUITS. 


Allegra Perkins is going to Liverpool, by 
the way of Nicaragua. Various kinds of food 
must be put in her lunch. Wrap each article 
in paper. Simmons will pack them. Hand 
her cap, please. Jeff ignores her, but she 
does not show malice or anger. She lets him 


slip lumps of sugar into his pocket. Jeff is 
a little monkey from San Luis Obispo. Meg 
ran at Eli when she saw him, crying, “He 


has come all the way from San Josqula, cer. 
tainly we need a tent to keep him in, Eli.” 
“Meg, you can fix a tent,” said Eli. 


4. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


We sat around the cheerful * * * * *, 
And chattered ata lively «* « « *, 
While nuts and apples red we « * *. 


Without, the pattering hail-stones * * + * *, 
Jack Frost is forging **** by #**« 
His chains, the sky is black as * * #- 


5. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 

The initials of the missing words spell the 
name of the author of the quotations. 

No price is set on the —- summer. 

— events have modern meanings. 

A — is no more than a flower in disguise. 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if —— come perfect days. 

— obeys the downright striker. 


One day with —— and heart 
Is more than time enough to find a world. 


6. 
TENNYSON’S TEST QUESTIONS. 


1. What poem tells of the love of Maid 
Marian and Robin Hood? 

2, Of her whose death was caused by 
looking down on a passing knight’s hel 
met and pine? 

8. Of the saint who lived more than 
thirty Years on the tops of pillars? 

4. Of a hundred years’ sleep broken by 


the war with Great Britain. No. 2 was an event in January, 1784, which had to do with peace. 
with something which had a great bearing on the result of the War of the Rebellion. A certain thing was produced in 
January, 1862. The first part of this illustration will give the name of the inventor. The second will give his invention 
and the third will give the name of the place where the invention was completed and made public. 


No. 3 is connected 


a kiss? 

5. Of the king who made a beggar-maid 
his queen? 

6. Of the brave death of six hundred 
men, caused by a mistaken command? 

7. Of the unhappy queen of the Britons 


Rake! went Arty slowly with his wide 


Whish! Mitt’s impatient broom made 


<+¢-___ 





For the Companion. 


OLD WOOLLY. 


proof.| He was just an ordinary 
| an ordinary, every-da} 





ever’ 





day colt, and 
His master 
ve much 
Nevertheless, a 
His hair, day after day 





ung horse 








| attention to his horse's toilet. 


door. | strange thing happened. 


noises and the tooting of a band, Old Woolly 
listened daily to talk like this; 

“Here, gentlemen, is a most marvellous freak of 
nature. Onr agents discovered him'in the mines 
of Siberia. Working underground, Old Blofsky, 
famous among the miners of that region, was 
deprived of the light of day for years. By some 
curious pro which puzzled the most dis- 


















who took poison, after the defeat of her 
people? 

8. Of the Hebrew mother whose sons 
had been hanged by the Gibeonites? 

9. Of her who brought her dead lover's 
son to his grandfather for recognition? 

10. Of the shipwrecked man who came 
home, after long years, to find his wife 
married to another man? 

ll. Of a fair maid’s attempt to found a 
woman’s college? 

12. Of Lord Ronald’s love? 

13. Of the queen who died an abbess? 

14. Of the young girl who wished to be 
waked betimes for the morrow’s festivi- 
ties? 

15. Of the strange feast at which a dead 
wife, with her child, was restored to her 
husband? 

16. Of the wife who stayed the plague 
by sacrificing herself (instead of her son) 
to the rites of the Druids? 

17. Of the prince who 

—— had longing in him everm 
To stoop and kiss the tender little thumb 
That crost the trencher as she laid it 








5 lily maid of Astolat?” 
19. Of her who bound the enchanter 
fast in his own enchantment? 
20, Of the origin and hero of “the nine 
years-fought-for diamond” jousts? 
OF the founding of The Round 
ple? 
22. Of the creed of The Round Table? 
23. Of the tournament for the ruby 
carcanet? 
24. Of the “kitchen-knave” knight? 
25. Of the maid who, in derision, called 
her knight “Sir Baby?” 
26. Of the last of the knights? 
te of the Brand Excalibur? 
quest. for * The Holy 
seph brought of old to Glas 














28. Of thi 
Cup, that J 
tonbury?” 
the stern cxptain, whose men 
erred total annihilation to obeying 
nis commands? 
30. Of her who caused her own death 
by a kiss? 
31. Of the landscape-) 
lord in disguise) who m. 
maiden? 
Of a famous siege, finally relieved by the 
Highlanders? 
33. Of the earl’s wife who tax from her 
people by obeying her lord’s unreasonable request 
34. Of ‘the people, drugged by a plant, who r 
lected homes and duties that they might enjoy 
their dreamy island home? 
Of her who held her dead father’s head in 
“her last trance?” 














r (a great 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 








and month after month, grew more and more | tinguished veterinary surgeons of both conti-| 1+ en ; en ; 
ante 1 6 “oe * +e Beparna foneank | weate” hia ale bees ae 6 2. One loss, loosens. One hid, honied. Grieved, 
curly until finally “Old Woolly’ became one of | nents, his hair began to curl. The hair be diverge. Ten boys a, bayonets. I represent, 
the features of the town. woolly in its texture entirely by natural proc te In a que: ntiques. 

“TIL give you two hundred dollars for your | Gentlemen, he is the only one of his kind.” | py veil. 
horse,” said a stranger one day. Poor Old Woolly had to endure this day after glass slipper. 





you can have him,” wi 
was about twice his real value. 

The stranger was from a dime museum, and 
Old Woolly’s hard work The rest 
suited him well enough, but amid the din of street 


as that 





the reply, 
snow, 





them 
from 


was over. 


day. He lost his spirits and began to grow ill. 
The hot, stifling air of the museum aggravated 
his illness, until one day, as the showman was 
delivering his speech to the gaping crowd, Old 
Woolly quietly lay down and breathed his last. 













7. Drab, bard 
net. Part, trap. 
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TWO IMPORTANT ANIMALS. 


In “The Land of Poco Tiempo,” by Charles 
Lummis, the author refers to the burro as a “dev- 
oluted donkey,” and the “genius of the adobe.” 
The burro works as New Spain works—falthfully 
but without friction. He dreams, meanwhile, as 
New Spain dreams—ruminating on dignity and 
wisdom; by the wall to the sun in winter, by the 
wall to the shade in summer. “Here he fs not an 
ass,” says Mr. Lummis, “but a sage. The tatters 
of a myriad cockle-burs fray not his ease—he can 
afford rags. He is slow, but more sure than the 
end. 

“He humps his load up dizzy heights where a 
chamois might have vertigo. He rolls down a 
precipice a few hundred feet, alights upon his 
pack, and returns upon his way rejoicing, grateful 
for exercise without exertion. 

“He likes life, and life likes him. I never saw a 
dead burro, save from undue confidence in rail. 
ways—which have been the death of many worse 
citizens. He rouses now and then in the dead 
watches of the night to sing about it. 3 

“The philosopher who has a few lifetimes to 
spare might well devote one to the study of the 
burre. He is an honorable member of the body 
social and politic. Indeed, he is the corner-stone 
of New Mexico. Without him civilization would 
have died out. He ambles cheerfully in such 
burdens that one doubts if chemical analysis may 
not be necessary to determine the presence of 
burro in the mass; and in such solution or at ease 
he is perfectly content. 

“As the burro Is the spiritual type of the South- 
west, so is the sheep the material symbol. He 
rendered the territory possible for three centuries, 
in the face of the most savage and interminable 
Indian wars that any part of our country ever 
knew. He fed and clothed New Spain, and made 
its customs, if not its laws. He reorganized society, 
led the fashions, caused the only machinery that 
was In New Mexico in three hundred years, made 
of arace of nomad savages the foremost of blanket- 
weavers. 

“Sheep made commerce, too. 
railroads, and hence no markets. The wool was of 
necessity consumed at home. In the cumbrous 
Mexican looms it grew into Invincible carpets and 
perennial garments. It was practically the only 
material of wear, save the Indian buckskin. Every 
Mexican woman wore a head-shawl, and every 
man a blanket, both home-woven.” 


There were no 


a ag ae 


SHARP DISCIPLINE. 


In the “Biography of Professor Isaac Sams,” the 
author says that the professor loved to encourage 
his pupils and to imbue them with a proper self- 
respect, but that he quickly perceived the fact 
whenever any of them became self-conceited, and 
no one could better take down any superabund. 
ance of egotism than he. As illustrating his 
method of checking this propensity, the writer 
gives an interview between Mr. Sams and himself: 

After having enjoyed the advantages of the 
academy for several years it was thought best by 
my friends to send me to college. I had an idea 
that going to college was rather a great thing, and 
felt somewhat self-important at the prospect. 

On the Friday of the week before I expected to 
leave, I thought I ought to bid the professor good- 
by, and at the same time felt not a little proud of 
the announcement I was about to make to him. I 
thought that it would perhaps raise me in his esti- 
mation, and that he would prophesy scholastic 
honors for me, flattering to my soul. 

Doubtless I showed something of this in my 
manner as I approached him just before the close 
of school, and holding out my hand informed him 
that as that was probubly the last day I would be 
under hig charge, I wished to say farewell. 

“Ah, last day? Where are you guing?” 

“To college,” I rather pompously replied. 

“College! What are you ging to do ut college?” 

This puzzled me a little, but 1 answered hesitat- 
ingly, ‘To learn, I suppose.” 

He burst out, “Ha! ha! Going to learn! Glad 
to hear it; time to commence, boy. Ha! ha! ha! 
he’s going to learn. My dear child, you rejoice my 
heart. Here you have been for years, surrounded 
by all the appliances to a liberal education, but 
you have been light-minded, mercurial, frivolous; 
but now I am happy to know”—here he whispered 
as If to himaclf—he’s going to learn.” 

T left him after a few very kind words, which 
allayed my mortification somewhat, an humbler if 
not a wiser boy. 


OS 
ALL BEGIN WITII F. 

If any one who has a recent map of Central 
Africa will look at the country bordering the upper 
Nile on the east, he will notice that the name of 
nearly every district and town begins with F. As 
for instance: Fadibek, Foda, Fowera, Fatiko, 
Faloro, Fabo, Fadulli, Farabogo, Fenanga, Farad. 
jok, Farschila, Fanagura, etc. This peculiarity 
hax not come by chance, nor is it a characteristic 
of the native language, but the people themselves 
tell the following story of its origin: % 

In former times an Arab sheikh, a holy man, 
with a single faithful companion and having no 
other weapon than a green bough which he used as 
a staff, came to their country. They had neyer 
seen a white man before, and his appearance filled 
the simple people with wonder; at the same time 
his manner of life quickly won for him their 
veneration, 

As soon as he was able to make himeelf under 
stood, he began to settle their quarrels with each 
other and to give them advice. His wisdom was 
so prized that his fame spread throughout the 
whole land, and his words 





were or is | 





oracles. The Sheikh Farag, as the man was called, 
told the peuple that one day white men like him 
self would come into their land 

He besought them to receive them as brothers, 
and not as enemies, and in order that his entreaty 
should not be forgotten, he added to the names of 
the ninety-nine places through which he had passed 
the initial letter of his own name, saying to the 
people: “The names of your towns will remind 
you continually of the Sheikh Farag, and of his 
entreaty that you do no harm to your white broth- 
ers when they come.” 

Who the man was, whence he came and whither 
he went, no one In the country has ever learned; 
only the oldest people among them have preserved 
an indistinct memory of the holy man who, like a 
good angel, has gone through their land. An 
indirect confirmation of the truth of this interest- 
ing African folk-lore tale was the cordial reception 
and kind treatment of Doctor Junker, the well- 
known traveller, and Vita Hassan, an officer of 
Emin Pasha, by the principal negro chieftain of 
this country a few years ago. 
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DOCTOR JOHNSON’S TENDERNESS. 


The writings of Hannah More had made her 
famous before she was twenty-five years of age, 
and she attracted the attention of Sheridan by her 
verses when she was scarcely eighteen. John 
Lord, in “Gireat Women,” describes her as stern as 
a disciplinarian, but not objecting to healthy and 
natural amusements. 


She was a model woman; beautiful, yet not 
vain; independent, yet respectful to authority; 
hospitable, without extravagance. 

Doctor Johnson was her warmest friend, whor 
she ever respected for his lofty moral nature. He 
called her his child, Sometimes he was severe on 
her, when she differed from him In opinion, or 
when caught t praising books which he, as a moral 
ist, abhorred, like the novels of Fielding ani 
Smollet, for the only novelist he could tolerate was 
Richardson. 

Once when she warmly expatlated In praise of 
the Jansenists, the overbearing autocrat exclaimed, 
in a voice of thunder: 

“Madam, let me hear no more of this! Don't 
quote your popish authorities to me; I want none 
of your popery!” = 

But seeing that his friend was overwhelmed with 
the shock he gave her, his countenance instantly 
changed; his lip quivered, and his eyes filled wit! 
tears. He gently took her hand, and with the 
deepest emotion ‘exclaimed, “Child, never mind 
nae Ihave said! Follow true piety wherever you 

nd it.’ 

This anedote is a key to the whole character of 
Johnzon, interesting and uninteresting; for this 
rough, tyrannical dogmatist was also one of the 
tenderest of men, and had a goul as impressible as 
that of a woman. 


———_+e+—___ 


FINAL. 


Joseph Hatton gives an account of the method 
used by a Western politician, who would not be 
interviewed, and who nevertheless knew how 
futile his objections would prove, did he not resort 
to heroic measures. He was a congressman, and 
on visiting New York, he was speedily besieged by 
& reporter. 


“Good morning,” said his inquisitor. “May I 
ask you—” 


“Excuse me,” replied the other, “I am in the 
clty on private business, and I decline to be inter- 
viewed.” 


“My dear sir, I only wanted to ask you one ques- 
tion —” 

“I most emphatically decline,” was the reply, “to 
take any part in an Interview.” 

“Is that final?” asked the reporter. 

“Most emphatically!” 

The reporter took his leave, and the congressman 
presently appeared at the ofice of the Assuciated 

ress. He reported himself as having # piece of | 
important information for the chief. 

“Please send out a few lines,” said he, “to the 
effect that the two-column interview with Mr. | 
Congressman —, of Chicago, which the New York 
Daily Snapper will publish, to-morrow morning, is 
a fabrication of the reporter from beginning to 
end. That’s all. I am Congressman . This ts 
my card. Thank you. Good evening 

And thus did he defeat journalistic 
and set himself right with the world. 















enterprise, 
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KEEPING TO THE POINT. 


Few men have ever become more widely or 


better known as instructors than Professor Jowett, | 


master of Balliol College, Oxford University, who | 
died not long ago. The character of the man and his 
method of dealing with his pupils are well shown ; 


in this extract from the Scotsman : ' 


By the undergraduates he was regarded with a | 
curious mixture of fear and affection; but he was 
in reality the kindest of men. Though those who 
were, strictly speaking, his pupils were few, he 
made it his care to know every member of the 
large college which he ruled. It was his custom 
to interview them singly at the end of each term, 
and his outspoken comments—in which kind] 
praise was often mingled with keen and mercil 
criticism—showed how well he could judge char. 
acter. 

The most humble-minded “undergrad.” might 
well shrink from the intimation, conveyed in the 
master’s driest manner, that he had petrated a 
“very foolish” essay, or that he “didn't seem to 
know anything about his subject.” 

Doctor Jowett was always particularly insistent 
that the essayist should “keep to the point.” In 
this connection a story is told that once, when an 
undergraduate who had had a choice of two 
themes, read his essay, the master listened in 
absolute silence, and sinply inquired at the close: 

“Was that about Macauliy or the other thing?” 
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HUMOROUS TRIFLES. 


The floating bits of humor to be picked up on 
many a random page of literature are enough to 
convince us that the world ts a blithesome sort of 
place, after all. 


Chief Justice Rushe and Lord Norbury were 
walking together, in the old times, and came upon 
a gibbet. 

“Where would you be,” asked Norbury, pointing 
to the gibbet, “if we all had our deserta?” 

“Faith,” was the reply, “I should be travelling 
alone!” 

O'Connell's cutting description of Lady H— is 
worth a dozen ordinary witticisms: “she had all 
the qualities of the kitchen poker, without its occa. 
sional warmth.” 

Then, take the remark of Sydney Smith in regard 
to a very attractive and dashing widow: “When 
Mrs. — appears in the neighborhood, the whole 
horizon is darkened with Mnajors i 
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World's Columbian Exposition. Manufactured 
and xoid by Metropolitan Alr Goods Co. 
7 joston, Mass. Y. Agenc 1 Union 


Potato Machinery. 


Tf you are interested in planting and cutting 
potatoes by machinery, write to 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich., 











Men or Women 


Three Christy 
Make $10.00 a Day 


Knives for $1.00 






selling these Wonderful including Bread, | for their Free Illustrated Catalogue. They 
Christy Knives. ako ind Paring will save you money and guarantee the work. 
ves). 5 5 i A 
| Agents Wanted. ‘Sen anywhere. Vention Youth's Companion. 
ress Putd, on 


Write for territory at once. receipt of price. 

In addition to Special Offer above we have Cake Knife 
50c.; Lemon Slicer, §0c.; Fruit Knife, 15c.; Set of 
6 Table Knives, @1 ;'Christy Household Saw, 75c. 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch St., Fremont, 0. | 


Our @1 Night Gown 
sold in ny places at 
1.12) now specially of; 
ered at c. for 30 

days to COMPANION 

readers only. Made of 
fine muslin, fulllength, 
extra width. Postage 

106. additional. 


Gowns at 50c. that 
ou pay ise. for at 
ome. Tucked yoke, 
embroidery on neck, 
front and cuffs. 










Accidental Discharge 
Absolutely Impossible? 


The Smith & Wesson 


Hammerless Safety Revolvers 


Require for their operation sufficient 

pirength to iia eat perfectly harmigas Fin we 
ndy of a child. A perfect and safe arm for he z 

tection. Workmanship the best in every detain. or 


Send stamp for Catalogue with detatled description. 


SMITH & WESSON, Stockbridge St. Springfield, Mass. 
EE ESNON, Stockbridge St, Springfiold, Mass. 


Magnificent New Flowers 
FOR, OM k Loa2En PENTS: Scented 


Tuborvec which bears flowers of 
rest beauty and of unsurpassed 
fragrance, worth more than the price 
of tho collvction, One bulb of Orange 
Scentod Tuberose, 1 bulb French 
Seedling Gindioll, lovely spikes; 1 
pkt, Fuller's New Sweet. Pea’ in 
mixed colors, a grand variety: 1 pkt, 
Worht's Fair Pansy, comprises. all 
the finest strains mixed; 1 pkt Ful- 
ler's New Rose te Sova of 
reat beauty, 1 t. ir x, $0 
j Golan nineds 1 pit Chant Oocks- 
comb, heads over two feet in ctr 
cumference; 1 large pkt. Mixed Flower Seeds, over 100 different 
Kinds, all the best vorts, whilen grow and bloom freely. The above 
fine bulbs and seeds are worth §1.00.will all flower this ecason,and 
‘We send them for only 25 cents, Order at once, Catalogue: 


free. 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park,NeYe 


Our famous specialty, 
known all over the 
U.8., 50c. Fast Black 











50c.Hose,3 pairs $1, 
By mail 10c. extra. 





MNastrated magazine-catalogue, “Ile Hour,” sent 
Sree one year bo all who ansier this advertisements 


BARNARD, SUMNER & PUTNAM CO., Worcester, Mass, 
— 


WALL papers. | {2 
Here PREETI NC, Uy oct mall ypu the 

prices in the U. 8., with instructions how to paper, 
PAPER HANGERS *°i3. 4302" Rimple Rooks. 


CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614-616 8. 20th 8t,,Phile, 




















IF you have hitherto been unable to get . 
“ oe HE 


“COSMOPOLITAN 
| World’s Fair 
‘Number 


our Newsdealer, you can find it there 
has brought the total up to 


3 of 
now, as the SECOND EDITION 
400 000 COPIES — DOUBLE THAT OF ANY 
3 OTHER MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


By BOURGET, BESANT, HOWELLS, MARK TWAIN, HOPKINSON SMITH, etc. 
WITH NEARLY 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Begin Your Subscription Now ($1.50 a Year). 

WHATEVER other publications you take, you will need The 


Cosmopolitan for 184. The most famous writers of the 


world and the cleverest artists contribute to its pages. CAaNTSs. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN PUBLISHING CO., 6th Ave. and 11th St., New York. 











(A volume 
valuable for all time.) 
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ANTARCTIC SIGHTS. 


While scientific expeditions from several coun. 
tries are endeavoring to penetrate the icy belt that 
guards the North Pole, attention is again drawn to 
the interesting mysteries surrounding the other 
end of the earth’s axis by the reports of the expe. 
riences of the whaling steamer Balena in the 
Antarctic seas. Mr. W.8. Bruce, who accompanied 
that vessel in her recent cruise, quite electrified 


the geographical section of the Britieh Association | 


atits last meeting by his account of what he had 
seen, and his offer to go and live a year in South 
Georgia or Grahain’s Land if he could have his 
expenses paid. A subscription for the purpose 
was started at once. 


The chance of reaching the South Pole itself is 
probably far lesa than that of reaching the North 
Pole, because the ice has a greater extension 
around the former. 

But there are evidently immense masses of land 
in the neighborhood of the South Pole concerning 
which we know very little, although the meagre 
reports of those who have seen their shores and 
their mountains serve to arouse a very keen curios. 
ity in regard to them. 

Mr. Bruce spenks of the evident volcanic charac- 
ter of some of the mountainous land which he saw, 
and he thinks he caught sight of a long range of 
mountains covered with glaciers constituting the 
hitherto unseen eastern coast of Graham’s Land. 
He observed icebergs of enormous size, some of 
them being no less than ten miles in length. They 
were not, however, of great height, varying from 
seventy to two hundred and fifty feet. 

A curious indication of the ability of Nving 
organisms to flourish in the presence of a freezing 
temperature was furnished by the fact that the 
bases of the great icebergs were colored brown by 
diatoms and similar organisms. 


a 


NOT SURE OF HIMSELF. 


Over-confidence has been the ruin of many a 
man. It ts better not to boast, but rather to 
remember ourselves, lest we also be tempted. So 
thought a venerable negro, mentioned by the 
Washington Star. 


He had applied for work. 

“So you want to do chores for us?” suid the 
gentleman on whom he had called. 

“Deed I does.” 

“Well, I don’t know. You look as if you were 
honest —” 

“Colonel, Ill tell yer de troof ’bout dat.” 

“Well For toe, I epecks I ffickly he 

“Well, yer see, I 8 8 I’se pufic! jones’, but 
I kain’t be sho.” ee B % : 

“Why not?” 

“’Kage I aint had jpough sperience. I’se wif. 
stood watermillions all ht ’nough, but I aint 
nebber had no face-ter-! temptations wid 
chickens.” 





A CYNICAL fellow says that no sensible man is 
likely ever to give up the cigarette habit, for the 
reason that no sensible man is likely ever to 
acquire it. 


| can obtain 
MEN AND WOMEN Sion'tna 
Proutadle work by addressing the Contrexeville 

fg. Co. Manville, R. I, mfrs. of Normandie 
Piushes, Sond 12 cents for samples and particulars und 
secure theagency for your town. Mention COMPANION. | 


‘ve WALL ste PAPER. 


THE YOUTH 


OUR 
For Beauty and Economy cannot be excelled. Send 


10 cts. for postage and receive 100 samples Fine Wall 
Py with match borde nd ceilings. 


| 44_POUND PACKAGE 


cate and lasting 
from the finest Ttali 










jet_ powder, 
Orris and 
the natural 





and put up in handsome pael 


_ EVANS’ _ 
VIOLETINE ORRIS 
SACHET POWDER 


Without Squal for perfuming Preseni 
Handkerchiefs, and every article of a i 
robe. Sent to any address 
GEORGE B. EVAN 
1106 CH 
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TRADE MARK ——— ” 


REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS & CUFFS. 











The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them, You will like them, 
Look well. Hit weil. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, ; 


Reversible Collar Co., 4 Exchange Place, Boston: 





For Colds and Coughs 


RECEIVED 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA 








AT THE * 


World’s 


FAIR. 














Mothers, 


when nursing babies, need a 
nourishment that will give 


them 


their milk rich. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
nourishes mothers and makes 
babies fat and healthy. Gives 
strength to growing children. 
Physicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggiste. 
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FIRST PREMIUM 


AWARDED AT 


gx 
World’s Fair 


Columbian Exposition 


TO THE 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. 





THIS ILLUSTRATES THE 


PREMIUM RANGE 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Awards over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE. 
‘and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used. 
Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
OWN WAGONS throughout CANADA 
and the UNITED STATES. 


SOLD TO JANUARY I, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


FACTORIES: 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
Wie eprovet’ Excelsior Incubator. 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regu- 
ie sheaniaa Th eee: 
ul operation. Guaran- 
to hatch a jarger per- 
centage of fertile eggs at 
less cost. than any other 
her. Lowest-priced first- 
s Hatcher made. 
). H. STAHL, Quincy, Ml 


strength and make 



















For a limited time, beginning January 18th and ending May 3d, 1894, the New Companion High-Arm Sewing Machine 
will be given free for only Fifteen New Subscribers to THE COMPANION; or for Tem New Subscribers and $5.00 addi 
See Conditions, page 506, of our last October Premium List. 









Machine to any Railroz 
This is the identical Sewing Me 


freight offi 


Offer affords an opportunity to secure the Machine upon terms of Unparalleled liberality. 
costly one, a subscriber who thus secures the Machine cannot be given the Extra Premiums allowed for every Fifth New Subscription. 






We pay the 
freight. 


oe ea 


East of Colorado. 





Tr 





their 

















Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Avenue. 


rare 











In either case we pay all freight charges on th 


: offered in our last October Premium List for twenty-five New Subscribers. 
Notice: As this Offer is a special and 


Description. 


Those who have purchased a 
Cor »anion Sewing Machine are enthu- 
siastic in its praise 


barg 


Machine sold in this market at from $40.00 
to $50.00,”’ is the universal verdict. 

The New Companion is a High-Arm, 
Simple in construction, Li 
Bobbin Winder, Stitch R 
for all classes of work. 
Woodwork is Oak, handsomely finished. 
complete instructions, and a Full Set Extra Attachments in Velvet-Lined Box. 
Warrant accompanies each Machine. 


the full amount paid will 


, and greatly plea 









ional. 
Sewing 








Our Special 


New 


od at 





“Equal to 





ny 





The following is a brief description: 






Lock-Stitch, Four-Drawer Machine of the latest pattern. 

ht-Running, has a Nickel-Plated Hand Wheel, Extension Drop-Leaf, Automatic 
ator with Scale, a Self-Setting Needle, an Equalized Tension, and is adapted 
The running parts are Case-Hardened Steel, with adjustable bearings. The 
With each Machine we include an Illustrated Book giving 


Our Five-Year 


Fifteen Weeks. 


















Betw January 18th and May 3d are fifteen weeks. During this time if you secure but one 
subscriber a week, you will be entitled to the New Companion High-Arm Sewing Machine. This offer, 
being limited, should be embraced at « Do not allow a week to go by without getting at least one 
new subscriber. Those who adopt this plan will be surprised at the ease and rapidity with which the 
Sewing Machine will be secured. An Illustrated Descriptive Circular of the New Companion Sewing 
Machine, Free. 

Special Sale Offer. 

Until further notice we will deliver the New Companion Sewing Machine, freight pai 
any railroad frei east of C », for $19.00. Or at any r 1 t office in Ce 

ew Mexico, Wyor or Montar any railr freight office w e four states, for $2 

If you order re not satisfied with it, after jays’ trial, it can turn 











1 office 





Machine Agent to s 
f our Machine 
¢ Machine, 


refunded. It costs money fe 





Our subscribers 





f a low pric Free. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 

a@ year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or Sixteen es are often given to sub- 
Eoin single weekly issue of the paper. “Ail 


additional Eke, over eight--which is the number 
given. for $1.75—are a to the subscribers from 
© publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
Garing the year. 


Money for Renew: should be sent by each sub- 
8c ir directly to this office. We do not request 
ents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ions. 

P ent for The Companion, when sent by mail, 

“Jhould ve made Ina Post Othes Money- Order 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
NONE OF THESE OAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

10 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send. 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
mo send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

isk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on Tout paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Dit ontinuances.. Remember that the publishers 
Snust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be pald. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 

paper is sent. | Your name cannot be found on 
ooks unless this is done. 

Caution against 
to renew subscrip’ 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


We have a few ents who take new sub- 
scr) ip lons. Of 


aying money to strangers 
Rous. Renewals of subscriptions 


these Agents new subscriptions 
ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes haa 
received the paper for from one to two i 
receiving of the paper for that len of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafta made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Maas. 
21 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


HEALTH IN HAPPINESS. 


The sunshine of a happy disposition ts not to be 
lost sight of in any consideration of the laws of 
health. A determination to make the best of every- 
thing, and to be pleasant under any circumstances, 
is one of the most desirable of possessions, either 
inherited or acquired. 

The joy of an unselfish character has been sung 
by poets and praised by philosophers, but its 
physical advantages have too seldom been dwelt 
upon. And yet the physician is brought into almost. 
daily contact with “maladies of the nerves,” in 
which he ig fully conscious that pure selfishness on 
the part of the patient himself, or on the part of 
some member of his family, is alone responsible 
for the physical disorder. 

It is often easy to make a diagnosis in cases of 
this kind, but difficult to prescribe the remedy. A 
healthful interest in people and things would often 
provide a model remedy, but it is not easy to pro- 
cure. 

Even more hopeless is the case of the unselfish, 
wearied woman, who meets the physician’s remarks 
as to what she ought to do for herself with, “I can- 
not do it, doctor”—from which there is no appeal. 
Alas for the human charity which cannot see the 
need of encouragement for the mother, wife or 
sister! 

It Hes within the power of every one to be a 
mental healer; the position requires no spectal 
training. And every such person is the physician's 
ally. He sees everything through the colored 
glasses of an unselfish and hopeful contentment. 

The person who is contented and happy digests 
his food with greater ease; he exercises with moro 
buoyancy; he does better work. He may become 
ill and require a physician, but hig chances for 
recovery are better because of his previous good 
health and his present hopefulness. 

The benefit derived from a “change of scene” is 
universally admitted. The novelty of the new 
surroundings excites a pleasure which drives one’s 
thoughts from self. Here the connection between 
happiness and healthfulness is obvious. 

It is not always easy to be patient and to push 
cheerfully to its close an uncongenial task; but it 
1s the only wholesome and healthful method of 
working and living. 

A constant giving way to anger, or to any other 
of the passions, ig distinctly detrimental to the 
physical health, and not infrequently hastens 
death. 

The habit of being happy {s invaluable to its 
possessor. If not always a passport to perfect 
health, it is a valuable help toward it. 


SS 


GLAD SHE CAME. 

Of the thousands and even millions of persons 
who attended the World’s Fair few were disap- 
pointed. In most cases it exceeded their highest 
expectations. 

One woman whom the writer overheard talking 

to a friend on a car of the Intramural Ratlroad was 
doubly rewarded for the time and expense of her 
trip. 
“I wouldn't have come,” she said, “only Sam 
wouldn’t come without me, and I was bound he 
should see the Fair. I didn’t care nothing ’bout it, 
but now that I’m here I must say that I’ve enjoyed 
it first-rate. 

“But what pleases me most is that I’ve got some 
{dees about how to make over my last winter’s 
dress. I made up my mind that if I did come I'd 





THE YOUTH’S 


keep my eyes open for some hints about that dress, 
and I’ve kept it in mind ev’ry minute, and this 
morning I got my idee from a basque a woman had 
on in the Art Building. 

“I followed her around until I’d studied out just 
how the basque was made, and I know I can make 
mine over like it, for I’ve nearly a yard of new 
goods left. I’m awful glad I went into the Art 
Building. If I hadn’t, I shouldn’t have seen that 
basque.” 


AN AFRICAN PEST. 


With regard to the utility of the crocodile there 
are diverse opinions. It is certainly a scavenger, 
though when the rapid currents of most rivers are 
taken into consideration, the tmportance of his 
mission dwindles. The author of “In the Moram. 
bala Marsh” says that along the banks of African 
streams it 1s dangerous to approach the river-edge. 
Water for domestic purposes is obtained from the 
top of the banks by means of a cup attached to a 
bamboo pole twenty or thirty feet in length, and in 
spite of these precautions the death-roll is a most 
ghastly one. 


The primitive dugouts used by the natives for 
travelling on the rivers are in many cases merely 
death-traps. While the man is paddling along, 
barely two inches above the surface of the river, 
the crocodile seizes his hand and drags him to the 
bottom. 

On one occasion I sent down some letters by a 
Hindoo merchant, and a few weeks later heard that 
both letters and postman had been devoured by 
crocodiles. At another time I was strolling along 
the bank, and hearing cries, arrived at the water's 
edge in time to seize a young boy whose leg had 
been caught by one of these brutés and torn from 
him. He escaped with his life, thanks to my timely 
arrival. 

In some places one sees thousands of crocodiles 
ona mud-bank, most of them scarcely two inches 
in length, evidently just hatched. week does 
not pass but in some river-village wails and lamen. 
tations are heard for a fresh victim to the crocodile’s 
insatiable appetite. 


NOTHING TO FIGHT FOR. 


By way of illustrating how “the women of the 
South helped along the war,” an officer describes 
in the Grand Rapids Kagle a acene of which he was 
an amused eye witness. A gang of “Sherman’s 
bummers,” he says, had captured a plantation on 
which were many hens and chickens. 


They wrung the necks of the chickens, and then 
proceeded to gather the eggs, all the while laughing 
at the angry lady of the house. Just then some ! 
Confederate cavalrymen came down on a charge. 
The Union boys retreated a short distance, and 
made hurried preparations for a fight. 

The woman ran up to the Confederate officer in 
command, and declared that she wished to help 
whip the yankecas h 

“Very good,” sal e. 
holler at them.” 

The woman, dead in earnest, mounted the fence, 
shook her fist, and shouted: 

“Oh, you miserable Yankees! You have taken 
every chicken on the place!” | 

“What's that?” demanded the officer. “Taken 
all the chickens? Then there {s nothing left worth 
fighting for.” 

ith that he rode away, leaving the woman on 
the top of the fence shaking her fst at the Yankees 
and calling them names. 


“Get up on the fence and 


THEY SNEEZED IN CHorRus. | 


The Rey. R. 8. Hawker, in the course of some 
reminiscences of an aged friend of his, quotes an 
anecdote which this friend, himself a clergyman, 
was fond of telling. Itis about a marriage cere. 
mony and a pinch of snuff, and in the narrator's 
own language runs thus: 


It was always the custom in those days for the 
clergyman after the marriage to salute the bride 
first, before any other person. Well, it was so that 
Thad just married a very buxom, rosy young lady, 
and when it was over I proceeded to observe the 
usual ceremony. 

But 1 had just taken an enormous finger-and- 
thumbful of snuff; go no sooner had the bride 
received my kise—and I gave her a smart kiss for 
her good looks—than she began to sneeze. The 
bridegroom kissed her, of course, and he began 
also. 

Then the best man advanced to the privilege. 
Better he hadn’t, for he began to sneeze ‘awfully; 
and by and by the bridesmaids also, 
all kissed in turn, till the whole 
ing down the aisle, and the last thing I heard out- 
side the church door was tchu, tchu, tchu, till the 
noise was drowned by the bells from the tower. 


for they were 
arty went sneez- 


MATERNAL DEVOTION. 


Tn the western part of Massachusetts, says the 
Churchman, a fire recently destroyed a fine barn 
on a stock farm, and a number of blooded horses 
and cows perished in the flames. 


Soon after the fire the owner, walking over the 
Tuins, came upon an object which touched him 
more than the sight of the charred bodies of his 
horses and Jerseys. 

There sat an old black hen.. He wondered that 
she did not move her head to look at him as he 
came near her, but he thought she must be asleep. 
He poked her with his cane, and to his surprise the 
wing which he touched fell into ashes. 
knew that she had been burned to death. 

But out from under her came a faint little 


‘hen he 


cep: 


and pushing her aside with his cane, the man foun 
ten live ye low chickens. The hen had sacriticed 
her own life to save them. 


HANDS OFF. 


Tf all officials realized the importance of public 
trusts as did the boy in the following anecdote, we 
should never hear of deserted posts. 


As the train stopped at a small town in Virginia, 
the mail-bag was thrown to a negro boy of perhups 
fifteen years, who started off ata brisk run to the 
post-oflce. But a larger boy, turning a corner, 
suddenly ran into the mail-carrier and overturned 
him. As soon as he recovered himself, he turned 
upon the aggressor. 

“Look a-heah!” he exclaimed. “You wants to 
be keerful of dis chile. When you knocks me 
down, you jars de whole gov'ment of the United 
States.” J carries de mail!” 





SAUCY. 


The Boston Transcript records another instance 
of a foolish question and a sharp anawer. 





“There, now, 18 my new picture!” sald a young 
palnter toa friend. “What's the matter with that, 
Phe” 

“I don’t know,” answered the friend, “but I 


should say it was a case of art failure.’ 


~ 


COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Ade. 

cag 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on & cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
4s quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents, (Adv. 


“Witch Hazel Jelly 


for chapped hands and face, rough or irritated skin. 
3 cents a tube—a most convenient form. 
MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mason & Hamlin 


PIANO 


IS THE BEST, 


Because Conservatories, Schools, Lodges, Musi- 
cians, and the Public generally so regard it. 
Made of finest material, and by most skilled 
hands. Sold for cash and easy payments. Pianos 
rented until rent pays for them. Write for full 
particulars. 
CATALOGU. FREE. 

These pianos represent that same Highest Stand- 
ard of Excellence which has achieved for the 


Mason & Hamlin Organs 


THE TITLE 


Standard of the World. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 


BORTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. 























QQ OO” 
YO, «ae 
‘AS the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


The treatment of Children’s Nails when the cuticle is 
80 tender is most essential. 


BAILEY'S RUBBER 
Naa acs 


Combines the most approved methods for treating the 
nails. The blade ts made of hard rubber, opening and 
closing into the soft rubber part. It has sharp and 
square edges for removing the dead cuticle-from the 
top and for cleaning under the nail. The corrugated 
end is for pushing back the skin on the top of the 
nail Proper shape, aiso for wiping the under 
surface after using the blade. The corrugations on 
e bottom are for smoothing the tips after cut- 
ting, also for polishing the whole surface. For 
sale by all dealers in Tollet Goods, or mailed’ upon 
receipt of price, 25 cents. Catalogue Mailed Free of 


Everything in Rubber Goods. . 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 
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Is an ele, 
of three distinct Catalogues 


it book of 200 pages, com- 


ind together one each of 
SEEDS, BULBS & PLANTS, 


NURSERY STOCK. 
A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, re- 
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For the Companion. 


THE DESERTER. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


The ‘‘Meanest Word.” 


\ 
| had quite regained his breath. 
1 

| 


but either no words would come, or he thought | this thing quite in the right spirit. I tell you 

better of it. | straight out, if it was the last word I ever spoke, 
But Job listened with obvious impatience. He ‘I aint done nothin’ I’m ashamed of. A man can't 

“Mose aint no | say no more’n that.” 

coward!’’ he broke in vehemently. “It took a| ‘‘Accordin’ to the way I was brought up,” 

mighty sight more pluck to light out there, of a/| replied old Asa, doggedly, “they aint no other 

night, and come ’way off up here just to see | such an all-fired, pesky mean name for a man in 


Mose Whipple had lifted his head in apprehen- | how you were gettin’ on, and have to hide the dictionary as ‘desarter.’”” 


sive inquiry at the sound of the footsteps outside | for his life, than it would to have stayed right 


“Well, anyway,” retorted Mose, ‘‘I’d ruther 


the door of the cabin. He sprang to his feet | still where he was, with no fightin’ and no work, | be called ‘desarter’ myself than have you be 


when the sharp knock on the door followed. and three square meals a day.” 


Holding a hand downward with outspread fingers 


as a warning to silence, he tiptoed out to the ; Mose suggested. softly. 


middle of the room, then paused and listened. 

The knock came again, bolder and more 
peremptory still. 

‘Vague notions of resistance were shaping 
themselves in Mose’s mind. He glanced up 
at the shot-gun hanging on the chimney be- 
hind the stovepipe, and in another instant had 
it down, with his thumb on the hammer. 

“Loaded ?”’ he asked in a whisper, testing 
the percussion-cap with his nail. 

The old man nodded. Then he, too, labo- 
riously rose to his feet. Bent as his form 
was, he stood a taller man than his son. He 
rested one hand on the table for support, and 
stretched out the other with a masterful ges- 
ture. 

“Gimme that gun!” he said, in brusque 
command. Then covering Mose from head 
to foot, he added, slowly, ‘I’d ruther have 
starved a hundred times over than had you 
do this sort o’ thing!”’ 

Mose had sheepishly laid the weapon on 
the table. He walked now with a sullen air 
to the door, lifted the hook, and put his hand 
on the latch. 

“Let me in out of the cold, can’t ye?” a 
shrill voice complained outside. ‘It’s only 
me, you gump!’’ 

Mose's face brightened. ‘‘Why, it’s only 
young Job Parshall after all!’’ he said, and 
threw the door wide open. 

The boy pushed past Mose without a word, 
and marching across the room to the stove, 
held his red fingers over the griddles. He 
lifted them a little for inspection after a 
minute’s silence, and screwed his shoulders 
about in token of the pain they gave him. 

“1 couldn’t run with my hands in my pock- 
ets,” he said. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if they 
was froze. That’s just my luck.” 

Mose advanced to the stove, and looked at 
Job’s hands critically. ‘That little finger 
there is a trifle tetched, I guess,” he said. 
“It'll be sore for a day or two, that’s all. The 
rest are all right.” Then he added, noting 
the boy’s crimson cheeks and panting breast, 
«Why, sonny, you must ’a’ run the whole 
way!” 

Job nodded assent, and turned his hands 
palm upward. ‘Every inch of the way,” he 
said between heavy breaths. 

Old Asa had sunk again into a chair, and 
sat gazing in turn at Mose and the boy. The 
fire which had glowed in his eyes when 
he had confronted his son had died away 
again. He was visibly striving not to tremble, 
and the glance he bent from one to the other was 
wistful and shamefaced. 

“I suppose you’ve brought some news,” he 
remarked at last to Job. 

The boy nodded again, twisting 
experimentally in the heat. 
breath I'll tell ye,” he said. 

There was a moment’s awkward 
Asa Whipple, speaking in low, deliberate tones 
rid his mind of some of its burden. 

“My son Mose here,”’ he said, gravely, ‘didn’t 
use to be a coward. I didn’t bring him up to be 
no coward. Seems to me you can bring up a 
boy so’t he'll be honest and straightforward and 





his fingers 
“When I catch my 





lence; then | 





square right up to the last minute, and then lo| 


and behold! he cuts up some low-down, mean 
dido or other that makes you ’shamed to look 
folks in the face. 

“My father fit in the Revolution, and so did 
my mother’s father and his brothers,—their name 


was Lapham, and they lived in Rhode Island,— | 


and my older brother, Jason, he was killed up 
at Sackett’s Harbor in the 1812 War before he 
come of age; and they aint one of ‘em but ‘ud 
turn in his grave to think they was a coward and 
a deserter in the family !”’ 

Mose stood behind the stove, stealing furtive 









glances at the old man during this harangue. | 


Once or twice he opened his lips as if to speak, 


‘called ‘starved to death.’ So far's I can make 
y four, a'most, countin’ supper,’ | out, if it hadn’t been one, it ‘ud ben t’other.” 
The old man’s glance abruptly sought the floor, 





“You might 8 





“Gimme that gun!" 


and lingered there. 
him, could see the muscles of his down-bent face 
twitching. 

“Be 
now,’’ Mose went on in more voluble self-defence, 
‘no more’n a frog needs a tail. 


Old Asa Whipple seemed impressed with this 
view of the situation, and pondered it for a little 
in silence. 

“What I come over to say was,”’ remarked Job, 
more placidly, “that they’re out lookin’ for you, 
Mose. Two men drove up in a cutter just after 
breakfast—one of ’em’s Norm’ Hazzard, the 
deputy marshal down at Octavius, and the other 
fellow’s name is Moak, I b'lieve, and they've 
topped to Teachout’s to breakfast. The} 
from Octavius before daylight, and they 
about froze solid by the time they got to ’Lishe’s. 
They took out their horse, and they’ve got so 
much thawin’ out to do themselves, I reckon they 














That 
German fellow that used to work at the tannery 


they played it monstrous low-down on me. 





of b 





Him and me 





inned for me all day long. 





know, and he took it out of me whenever he got a 
chance. 


“He got all the officers down on me. One day 





aint more’n about started now, if they have they'd say I'd burnt the coffee, and the next day | ev 

that.” that my gun was dirty, and after that that I was 
“You come straight ?'’ asked Mose. a ‘malingerer,’—that’s officers’ slang for a shirk, 
“Well, you'd better believe I did! I scooted —and so on; and every time it meant that some 


That’s why I never 





‘eross lots like greased lightnin’ the minute they 
went in t’ the house. It’s a good hour ‘round by 
the road, even when it’s all open. It’s drifted 
now all the way from the sash factory down to 


of my pay got stopped. 








‘They worked it so’t I never got more’n about 
ten shillings out of my thirteen dollars, and that 















Taft's pl and it’s slow work gettin’ through | I owed twice over before I got it.” 
the fields. As I figure it, you've got more’n an Old Asa was looking into his son’s face once 
hour's lee way.” more, and he nodded comprehendingly as the 








The two men looked at each other as they | other paused. ‘We never did git a fair show, 











listened, and they kept up the mutual gaze after like other me he remarked. 

the boy had stopped. “But I could ’a’ stood all that,” continued 
Pears to me, dad," Mose finally ventured in | Mose. ‘What riled me was when Bill Rood got 

a deferential way, ‘that you don't seem to take a letter sayin’ that yon was poorly, and you 


he was my sergeant, and he kept them big eyes | and—eatin’ a good meal again. 


stopped writin'; and then I took pains and be- 
haved extra well, so’teven the Dutchman couldn’t 
put his finger on me. And then I got a chance 
one day, and I asked one of the lieutenants that 
I'd kind o’ curried favor with, doin’ odd jobs for 
him and so on, if he couldn’t git me a furlough, 
just to run home and see how you was gittin’ 
on.” 

“I reckon you never got that, Mose.” 

“No, dad. They was givin’ ’em right and left 
to other fellows, and the lieutenant said he guessed 
he could manage it. I don’t know how hard he 
tried, but a few days after that I see the Dutch- 

man grinnin’ at me, and I felt in my bones 
that the jig was up. Sure enough, they 
wouldn't let me have a furlough because I'd 
been euchred out of my pay. They wa'n't 
no other reason.” 

“No,” said the old man, “that was always 
the way. 1 guess me and you ought to be 
pretty well used to gittin’ the worst of it, by 
this time. There's a text in the Bible that’s 
our own private family property, as much as 
if it had ‘Whipple’ marked on it in big 
letters. It’s that one that says that when a 
man aint got anything, he gits took away 
from him even what he’s got. That’s me, 
Mose, and it’s you, too.” 

Mose had quite recovered his confidence 
now. 

“Of course, if there’d ben any fightin’ goin’ 
on, it’d ben different,’ he explained, ‘but 
right in the middle of our winnin’ everything 
along in November, after we’d chased the 
Johnnies across the Rappahannock and the 


Rapidan, and was havin’ it all our own way - 


—and in spite of the rain freezin’ ae it fell, 
and no shelter and marchin’ till your feet 
was ready to fall off, we all liked it first-rate 
—along come orders for us to go back again 
to winter quarters around Brandy Station. 
So far as I could see, it was all station and 
no brandy. And then the new drafted men, 
they behaved like sin in camp, and orders 
got stricter, and my Dutchman piled it onto 
me thicker and thicker, and I got to frettin’ 
about you—and so—so I—I lit out.” 

“You'd better begin figgerin’ on lightin’ 
out agin,’”’ said the practical Job. “I sup- 
pose you'll take to the woods, won’t you ?”” 

Mose nodded, and reached his hand ont for 
the gun. ‘Yes,”’ he said, “five minutes’ 
start’ll be all I need. Once I git across the 
creek I’m all right. One thing’s lucky, there’s 
plenty of powder and shot in the cupboard 
there, I see. I suppose, if worst comes to 
worst, I could get through the woods up to 
Canada. But see here,—this is a good deal 
more important,—what are you going to do, 
dad, after I’m gone ?”” 

Old Asa had hardly given this important 
question a thought before. As it was forced 
upon him now, his mind reverted mechani- 
cally to that strange awakening, when he 
lay in the starved half-stupor on the very 
threshold of death, and Mose came in, like 
some good angel of a dream, to bring him 
back to life again. A rush of tenderness, 


The others, as they watched | almost of pride, suddenly suffused the old man’s 


brain. 


“Mose,” he said, all at once, “I guess I 


ides, they didn’t need me down there just | talked more or less like a fool, here awhile back. 


Perhaps some folks are entitled to blame you for 


An’ besides that, | turnin’ up here, this mornin’—but I aint one of 


‘em, and I ought to known better. I’m stronger, 
r, for seein’ you 
You'll see—l'll 

I bet I could 





my boy, ever so much stro 





be as sound again as a butternut. 





never hitched very well down at the mills, you | walk this minute to the bridge without a break.” 


“But that wouldn’t feed you, after you got 
there,’ objected Mose. “Of course if I could 
hang around in the neighborhood, and drop in 
y now and then to keep an eye on you, it ’ud 
be different. But they’re sure to watch the place, 
and with me caught you'd be worse off than ever. 
I'd give myself up this minute if only I knew 
you'd be all right. But that’s the hang of it. 
There’s no mistake, dad,” he added, with a rueful 
sort of grin, “the last bell was a-ringin’ for you 
when I turned up here, this mornin’.’” 

It was characteristic of these two men, born 
and bred here in the robust air of the forest's 
borders, that as they confronted this dilemma 
not the shadow of a notion of that standing alter- 
native, the county-house, crossed either mind. 
Even if Mose could have thought of it, he would 
never have dared sug; it to Asa. 

“Come, you'd betterfbe gittin’ together_what 
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you're goin’ to take with you,’ broke in Job, | minutes later, the reverberating crack of revolver ‘Well, I'm stumped! Say, who is the feller?” 
peremptorily. ‘You've got none too much time | shots—one! two! three! four! five !—set the echoes | “] dunno,” said Hewson. “It haint no name 


to spare.”” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mose, with hesitation; 
“but the old man here—that worries me.” 

“You just tend to your own knittin’,’”’ was the 
boy’s reply. ‘Asa and me’ll manage for ourselves 
all right.” 

Old Asa Whipple opened his eyes wide—not at 
surprise at hearing his Christian name fall so 
glibly from the boy’s tongue, for that is the 
custom of the section, but with bewilderment at 
his meaning. 

«What on earth are you drivin’ at?’ demanded 
Mose, no whit less puzzled. 

“Well,” said Job, with deliberation, ‘I’ve kind 
o’ soured on that Teachout job of mine. I’ve 
had it in my mind to quit all along, when I got 


clamoring all around the Whipple house. 
HAROLD FREDERIC. 
(To be continued.) 
= St 
DRIFTING SNOW. 
The atoms shift, then, thick and swift, 
They drive along to form the drift, 
That weaving up, so dazzling white, 
Is rising like a wall of light. 
‘Selected. —Hannah P. Gould. 


—_+-+—___ 
For the Companton, 


J. A. & S. B. SIMONDS. 
The cowboys of Tillman's Ranch had finished 


the chance, and I guess this is about as good as|their supper and were loitering outside their 
any. I’ve got along toward twenty dollars saved | quarters on the grass, enjoying the cool breezes 


up, and there’s three days’ work a 
week for me at the cheese-factory 
whenever I want to take it, and J 
could go to school the other days, 
and both places are handier to git 
at from here than they are from 
Teachout’s. So I'll rig up a bed 
and so on here, and I'll look out 
for the old man. But do you go 
ahead, and git out!"” 

It is another custom of these 
parts to be undemonstrative in 
the face of the unexpected. 

Mose merely clapped his hand 
on Job’s shoulder, and said, “You 
won’t ever be sorry for it, sonny,” 
which had much more of loose 
prediction than of pledge about it, 
yet seemed quite sufficient for them 
both. 

The old man said nothing at all, 
bnt sat bending forward in his 


chair, his gaze fastened upon every move his son | 


made about the room. For everything Mose 
did now spoke plainly of another parting, more 
sombre and sinister than the last. A soldier 
may come back, but how can one hope for the 
return of a deserter ? 

Mose’s old instincts as a woodsman rose superior 
to the exigencies of a life and death flight. He 
prepared as if for a holiday camping jaunt into 
the wilderness—in a hurried manner, but forget- 
ting nothing. 

He made a pile of things on the table—all the 
powder and shot in the house, most of the salt, 
some old stockings, a tin cup, fork and spoon, and 
what matches he could find—and then stowed 
them away in flasks and his pockets, along with a 
whole tangled mass of lines, hooks and catgut 
fishing gear. 

From under the snow in the dismantled shed he 
unearthed a smaller frying-pan and two steel 
traps, and slung these with a string through 
handle and chains across his shoulder. Then he 
took up the gun and was ready. 

“IT guess this'll see me through,’ he said, 
lightly. 

Old Asa gazed at him through dimmed eyes. 
“No, you must take a blanket, Mose,” he said. 
“I won’t hear no for an answer—you must! 
There’s plenty more for us. If they aint, we can 
git more. They’re cheap as dirt. And Mose,” 
the old man rose from his chair as he spoke, ‘I 
was a-goin’ to ask you to sing for me afore you 
went, but I—I guess we'd better let that go till we 
meet again. You'll be all right in the woods —” 

“Why, I know twenty places,” put in Mose, 
“where I'll be as snug as a bug in a rug. I'll 
make straight for a deer yard. Mebbe’’—he 
chuckled at the thought—“I’ll be bringing you in 
some venison some o” these nights. Prob'ly I'll 
hang it up on a tree—the old butternut by the 
fork—so’t Job can come out and git it in the 





And in the 








mornin’. spring—why you must 
come in the spring and—and be with me in the 
woods.”” 

The old man’s strength had waned once more, 
and he seated himself. 

“Met as all he said in a dubious voice, 
and with his head bowed on his breast. 

He did not lift his head when Mose shook hands 
with him; he did not raise his glance to follow 
him, either, when, with the traps and frying-pan 
clattering about his neck, Mose let himself out by 

1ed door and was gone. 








id not even seem to hear when, two or three 








of a summer's evening. As the men smoked 
their pipes and gazed thoughtfully across the 
level prairie toward the still reddened west, they 
seemed to be in no mood for talk; but as the 
dimness grew, the long, dreamy silence was 
broken by old man Bentley, who spoke, as 
resuming conversation on a well-worn topic: 

“Yes, I reckon we'll have to git up and git 
out pretty soon. Settlers is too plenty. They 
won't stand it much longer.”* 

“We kin stand 'em off same’s we've stood ‘em 
off before,” said young Sam Dorsey. ‘Guns is 
persuadin’ argyments with them kind.” 

“Guns is argyments all right enough, Sam. 
But s'posin’ they take the notion to sass back 
with the same ?"’ 

“$'posin’ the jack-rabbits ’d take a notion to 
down the coyotes? S’posin’ prairie chickens ’d 
combine agin the hawks? S'posin’ any foolish- 
ness!"’ retorted Sam, placidly. 

“Oh, I do’ know, Sam. They’ve got guns, 
and kin use ’em.” 

“They aint got no leader.” 

««§’pose they aint? Onct they git fightin’ angry, 
leader's good enough.” 

“But the p’int is right thar, Bentley. They 
aint a-goin’ to get fightin’ angry without there's 
a leader to work up to fightin’.” 

This opinion appeared to silence Bentley, and 
plunge all the other cowboys into the depths of 
speculation about human nature, for the discus- 
sion ended there. Perhaps that was because all 
were watching the approach of Bob Hewson, who 
came from the direction of Magic City, a hamlet 
five miles away on the plain. Though he rode at 
& gallop, they could see that he was still urging 
his pony with voice and spur. 

“Bob's struck a new lot of painkiller,” re- 
marked Bentley, “painkiller” being the only 
intoxicant easily procurable in Magic City. 
“Hi-yi! Where'd you get yer strychnine?” 

shouted Sam Dorsey, while the whole 
company broke into similar jeers as 
Hewson flung himself from his bronco. 

“Strychnine! J’ve got strychnine for 
Ye!"’ said Hewson. “Strychnine aint 
no name for what I've fetched out. 
Some ornery fool has started a paper 
over yander, and I’ve got it right here.”’ 

Entering the long cabin with the 
men at his heels, Hewson unfolded a 
dirty, blurred newspaper, comprising 


it could not be easily read. 

From this Hewson read aloud the 
editorial, here copied with its blunders 
of spelling and typography : 

A BURNING OUTRAGE. 


“The high Handed manner in which the 
cattlemen lord it over the settlers in This 
country is an Outrage and A shame, and 
It is Time We people were taking steps 
to put a stop to it. The land Belongs to 
the Public and the settlers have a rigt to 
own it. The magic City enterprise calls 
fn the gottlera 10, com {ti 
ts, and if need be for them. 
tmen are a set of Robbers and we call on 

to combine and drive them off. cut 

. kill their cattle, if It is necessary in 
order to g n of the land. The pubLic 
domain is I & the must own it 
it is for hom or hes 





their fence 


















run thi 
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robbers 
treat the 
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shOwn them 


After Hewson concluded the article no one 
for a while. Th y 





pre amazed 
It 





four small pages, so badly printed that | 





ine and defend | 





signed to it.’” 

“Who prints the paper ?’” 

“I never asked nobody.” 

“Don’t have to ask nobody, I reckon. 
that print a paper have their names on it.” 

“They do?’ Hewson exclaimed. “I never 
knowed that before.” 

“That’s because you don’t know nothin’ ‘bout 
the newspaper business,” Bentley replied, with a 
superior air. 

“I s’pose you know a powerful sight about it 
yourself,” said Hewson. 

“I ruther guess I do. I used to help edit a 
paper back East when I was a boy.”” 

“You did?” 

“You bet I did!" 

“Did you write the pieces for it ?”’ asked Dorsey. 

“No. I inked the rollers.” 

“Reckon that don’t take no great 
sense,”’ Dorsey observed. 

“Don't?” Bentley said, con- 
temptuously. ‘It takes a heap o' 
sense. It aint sich awfal hard 
work, but it’s so wearin’ on a fel- 
ler’s mind.” 

“Wore yourn clean out,” Hew- 
son remarked, and a roar of 
laughter followed. 

“That’s all right,” Bentley said. 
“Laugh till you git tired. But 


People 


see who's the editor of it.” 

“Here it is!’ he exclaimed di- 
rectly. “J. A. & S. R. Simonds, 
publishers. J. A. Simonds, editor." 

“Then J. A. Simonds is the feller 
what writ that article?’ Hewson 
questioned. 

‘‘He’s the man,” Bentley replied. 

“T guess we've got a little busi- 
ness with J. A. Simonds,’* Hewson went on. 
“S'posin’ we go up right away now an’ call on 
him, an’ present our compliments.” 

“Kind 0’ sociable like,” Dorsey suggested. 
“A sort of a surprise-party—give him a house- 
warmin’. Does printin’-offices make any kind of 
a decent fire, Bentley ?”” 

“Enough to see to larrup Mr. Simonds by,” 
said Bentley. ‘fhe ornery old coyote! Callin’ 
us robbers, an’ advisin’ the people to organize an’ 
drive us off the range! Killin's too good for 
him,” said Dorsey. 

“I aint shore but it is,’’ Hewson remarked. 
“We kin tell better when we git thar. Hurry up, 
fellers—git your hosses an’ guns. We'll go!” 

Halt an hour later ten armed cowboys rode 
toward Magic City. When 
they reached the place they 
quietly dismounted, tied their 
horses, and went direct to the 
office of the Magic City Enter- 
prise. 

When they had drawn near 
to the little one-story frame 
building, Hewson motioned his 
companions to halt. When 
they had gathered around him 
he said : 

“Now, boys, we want to 
jump right in and surprise J. 
A. Simonds. If we don’t he 
may do some shootin’.”” 

“Shootin’ off his mouth— 
that's the only shootin’ editors 
is up to,” said Dorsey. 

“Heh!” said Bentley, ‘‘you- 
"re forgettin’ ‘bout my editin’, 
Sam. If this here chap hap- 
pens to be peart with a gun, 
he'll drap two or three of us. 
For my part I aint hankerin’ to be drapped.”” 

“Ner me,"’ said Dorsey. 

“The sensible thing fer us to do,”’ said Hewson, 
“3 to jump right through the door and get on 
top of Mr. Simonds before he kin shoot.” 

“Correct,’’ agreed Dorsey. 

“Then come on,” said Hewson, throwing him- 
self against the door. It gave way s8o easily 
that the men tumbled over Hewson with their 
rush. On picking themselves up they stood in 
the little stuffy office, all with pistol in hand. 

A girl, little more than fifteen years old, arose 
from a seat by a table at the side of the room, 
and stared with fright at the intruders. Some 
moments passed before Hewson spoke. 

“Miss,” he said, ‘is the editor o’ this yere paper 
in?” 

“Yes, sir,” the girl faltered. 
wish to see the editor ?”” 

“We did. We want to see him partic’lar. We 
want to see Mr. J. A. Simonds, if he’s the chap 
that wrote that thar.” 

As Hewson ceased speaking he advanced and 
placed the paper before the girl with his finger on 


“Did—did you 















the objectionable article. She gazed at the paper 
intently, but made no reply, and after a short 
pause Hewson continued 

“Haint J Simonds the editor ? 

“Yes, sir,’’ t irl replied. 

“Then he’s the one what wrote that ?”” 

“Ye-yes, sir. The editor wrote it.” 

nm you jest tell Mis' Simonds right off, 





that thar’s several o’ the: cattlemen, what 








he calls robbers, here waitin’ te him on mighty 


partic’lar business.’’ 





“I—I—my name is J. A. Simonds,” the girl 


said, hesitatingly. 


give me that paper here, an’ I'll} 





“You aint the editor 


Hewson cried. 
o’ this yere paper?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“‘An’ you writ that article ?” 

“Yes, sir. But it may be that I ought not to 
have called you robbers; but father always 
thought the people should own the land, and it 
seemed to me very wrong for the cattlemen to 
force the settlors away.” 

“Whar is your father ?”” Hewson demanded. 

“‘He’s dead,” she replied, her voice quavering. 

“Dead,” Hewson repeated almost gently. 

“Yes, sir,” the girl said, steadying her voice a 
little. “Two years ago, when my mother died 
back East, my father came to Kansas and started 
@ paper in the south part of the state, and my 
little brother and I helped him, and we got along 
very.well. But after awhile the cattlemen got 





|mad at him because he opposed them, and one 
; night they came and tore up the office and ordered 


him to leave. Then he got together all of the 
printing material that was left and came here to 
start again, but before he got out a paper he was 
taken sick, and last month he died.” 

She paused to master her emotions and check 
the tears that had started to her eyes. The men 
stood quietly waiting for her to proceed. 

“There was nobody then but my little brother 
and me,”’ she went on, ‘‘and we were very poor, 
and had to make our own living, so we decided to 
try to publish the paper. We don’t know much 
about the work, and it is very hard for us, 80 we 
don’t get along very well, but we do the best we 
can. I—I'm sorry if I said too much about you, 
or if 1 said anything that isn’t true.’’ 
| There was a short silence during which the tow- 
boys exchanged sheepish glances. Then old man 
Hewson said: ‘You never writ a word too much, 
an’ you're goin’ to write jest what suits yer own 
| idees. Don't you never go back on your father. 
“Bout this business, now. Air you goin’ to be 
able to run it, you reckon ?” 4 

“I don't know. It takes lots of hard work, 

' and we don’t get much patronage. Then we can't 
do the work good, and our paper isn’t nice.”” 

«The paper is all right,’’sHewson said, emphat- 
ically. ‘It’s what I call a first-class paper, an’ if 
| anybody wants a better paper he's too partic’lar 
for this country. It’s what I call a tiptop paper. 
Don’t you say so, Bentley ?”” 

*I do,” Bentley replied. ‘Don't reklect of ever 
seein’ a better paper nowhar.”” 

“You hear that?’’ Hewson said to the girl. 
“That thar comes from a man who knows what 
he’s talkin’ "bout. He used to help edit a paper, 
an’ he knows a good paper when he sees it."” 





A pleased smile spread over the girl's features, 
for those words of praise were sweet, even though 





she doubted that they were deserved. She had 
| tried so hard, and taken such great pains, to get 
out a respectable sheet. 

“You—you won’t bother us, will you?” she 
| asked with hesitation. 

“What makes you ask that?’’ asked Hewson 
with an air of much surprise. 

“T thought maybe you didn't like it about that 
article, and had conne to tear up the office, and —" 

“Did we say anything about tearing up the 

| Office ?”* Hewson interrupted. 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, if you hear anybody sayin’ anything 
like that you jest call at Tillman’s Ranch, and 
we'll tend to his case. I like your grit, you bet, 
an’ I like your paper. It’s the kind of paper I 
want to read right along every week, so jest you 

| send it to Pete Hewson for a year. Thar’s five 
dollars to pay fer it. Is that enough ?” 

“It is too much. The price is only one dollar.” 

“What! A paper like that fora dollar! Why, 

l1'd be ashamed of myself to offer sich a price. 
Five dollars is scandalous cheap, an’ I won't take 

When I buy anything I want to 
ke it’s wuth.”” 

said Dorsey. “I 





| it for no less. 


pay somethi 





int been 





“An’ me, too, 





thinkin’ much ‘bout takin’ no pa fer I reck- 
oned they wasn’t cheap enough, but if I kin git 
this one a whole year for five dollars blamed if I 

ant it. Taint goin’ to let no sigh bargains 





away from me, you bet. 













an’ put Sam Dor down th 

guess you Ir te Hi Be 
while you're 3entley remarked, throw- 
ing down a f “I've been in the newspaper 
business myself, in my time, an’ I know what 
papers is wuth, an’ I never heerd of no sich paper 














sellin’ for no sich scand'lous low price as five 
dollars. I reckon you fellers all want to take it, 
don’t you ?” 

The cowboys came forward as one man, put 
down the cash and had their names enrolled on 
the subscription book. 

“Tt ‘pears like we're takin’ a mean advantage 
of you, miss,” Hewson said, ‘takin’ your paper 
atsich a price. We ort to pay more.” 

“No, no,"’ the girl cried, scarcely able to restrain 
her tears of gratitude. 

“Well, we'll let it go at that now,” Hewson 
said, ‘but we'll see you agin before long.” 

They started out and had nearly reached the 
door when Hewson stopped, and turning about 


said: ‘Miss, do these yere townpeople an’ settlers | 


take your paper much ?"’ 


“No, sir,”’ she replied, ‘‘not as many of them as | 


Texpected. They say they can't afford to pay a 
dollar for it.” ‘ 

“When you're fightin’ fer their rights, too! 
Say, I’m comin’ up yere to-morry, an’ I’lldoa 
little canvassing for you. I think mebby I kin 
persuade ‘em to act kinder decent with you.” 

“If you need any help 'bout printin’ the paper,” 
Bentley added, ‘jest let me know. It's been a 
long time since 1 edited any, but I reckon I kin 
soon git the hang of it agin. I used to be a boss 
at inkin’ the type.” 

The cowboys mounted their horses and rode 
slowly homeward across the prairie. They had 
gone two miles before any one spoke. It was old 
man Hewson who broke the silence. 

“Boys,” he said, “did you ever feel sold out in 
all your life like when you see that little gal was 
J. A. Simonds ?”’ 

The cowboys merely looked at one another. 
and the night breeze seemed to carry away a 
prolonged, low groan. 

Tuomas P. Montrort. 


a see a 


ONE AT A TIME. 


One word at a time, and the greatest book 
Is written and is read; 
One stone at atime, & palace rears 


ss loft its stat ly head: 
Qne blow at a time, and the tree’s cleft through, 


And acity will stand where the forest grew 
A few short years ago. 
* - Golden Days. 
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HOW THE “ST. OLAF” MINE 
PANNED OUT. 


It was up among the Sterras, before Crook’s 
cumpaigning had made life there easier than dying. 
There were four of us, all prospecting. Two of 
our party had come over tn the same ship from 
Christiania—Gustav Eilif and I, The other two 
were Frenchmen from Canada. 

E\jlif was a picturesque object when I first met 
him. He needed nothing but black hair to make 
him look exactly Ike a pirate. He weighed about 
two hundred and twenty-five pounds, but he was 
only five feet six, and all that weight had to be 
accommodated somewhere. 

His head, to begin with, was about the size of a 
water-pail, and was thatched with tawny yellow 
hair. His shoulders were almost as broad as a 
hogshead. His arms were mighty, and his legs 
were like twin caissons. Altogether he was a 
living proof that the deeds of our forefathers were 
not greatly exaggerated in the legends, since a 
mere boat’s crew of such vikings should have been 
more than a match for even a long ship in the wild 
days of old. 

Twas an ex-schoolmaster. I knew English much 
the better of the two; and drifting together on the 
same emigrant ship, we made our way westward 
in company until we found ourselves among the 
Sierra Nevadas, a little the worse for the wear, yet 
firmly fixed in the determination to find a mine 
somewhere that would make our fortunes. 

The two Frenchmen were brothers, by the nume 
of Barritre. This word was too much of a mouth. 
ful for Western usage. The miners’ attempts to 
pronounce it ended in the elder being called Jake 
Barrel, while the younger and smaller quite natur- 
ally became Joe Keg. 

As there were not many whites in that section of 
the country, we had become partners for mutual 
protection. The Mescalero Indians were continu- 
ally marauding, continually killing. 

We had gone over miles of mountain-side with 
pick and pan, almost with a magnifying glass, 
without finding “color,” and were nearly discour. 
aged, when Joe Keg and I started off to the very 
summit of the great divide, bound to find some. 
thing; and we did! 

There, almost on the very knife-edge of the 
range, only a few feet from the summit, Joe tripped 
on 8 loose stone, fell, scraped away some yards of 
red soil as well as some inches of skin, exposing a 
streak of pure silver that made our hearts rise into 
our mouths. 

We had been looking for gold; but in default of 
that, silver would do very well indeed. 

Ejlif and Barrel had remained in camp, packing 
up our possessions. When they saw us come in, 
dancing like maniacs up against the sky, they 
dropped everything and came right upon us, puffing 
lke seals. Then and there we christened the mine | 
the St. Olaf, and formed ourselves into a company 
to work it. 

Now forming a company fs one thing, but working 
a mine fs another. The ore needed machinery, 
and that called for capital; and not a dollar did we 
possess. 

Then; too, the cold season was approaching; and 
worst of all, the Apaches had got wind of our 
presence. We had seen their signal smokes that 
day, and Barrel, who was an old campaigner, knew 
what that meant. So we hewed out specimens 
for assaying, and made rapid time to a more) 
healthy locality for winter quarters. 

Well, do you know, we never could find that 
mine again! One would think that it would so 





locate Itself in our minds that we could go to ft 
blindfolded; but a wilderness of mountain-peaks 
is a good place to get lost in, and perhaps the 
Apache smokes had something to do with our for. 
getting to take landmarks, which each of us thought 
the other bad done. 

We were so sure that we knew the ground that 
we had brought a moneyed man along with us; 
and when we failed to strike the place, his remarks 
were terrible to hear. We four, the two Barrels, 
Gustav and I, stayed tn the region all summer, 
bound not to give it up, and keeping as quiet as 
possible in the meantime. 

Like the old cave.dwellers, we had built our. 
selves a little hut in a recess under a cliff, and 
lingered on till, one morning, we awoke to find the 
air full of flakes of snow, that came whirling over 
the top of the mountain in fierce eddies, settling 
down in a huge drift that filled the rift until we 
were completely buried. 

We were caught in a trap of winter's setting, and 
it remained to be seen how we should get out. 

Joe Keg tried it first. We lifted him up through 
the chimney. He found that the storm was over, 
and the sun was shining brightly. He took four 


steps, and sank down out of sight in a narrow 
crevice between the wall of wood and the bluff of 
We had to let him in through the door, 





snow. 











along with a good deal more of his white blanket 
than we had need of or room to spare for. 

The roof was settling with the weight. So Joe 
tried it again, and shovelled off enough snow to 
make it safe. But there was no clearing away the 
door. 

That night the rain began to fa. All night we 
could hear the rush of the storm, while almost over 
our heads a waterfall shot out from the ledge, fed 
by the melting snow, and bored achasm downward 
through the drift below, starting avalanches toward 
the valley which thundered and shook the moun- 
tain at brief intervals. We did not know at what 
moment we might be overwhelmed. 

Meantime we could not get out. Provisions were 
very low, and firewood lower. We could not think 
of much but the ceaseless wash and drip of the 
watery snow, though we smoked and told all the 
stories that we knew, and several that we did not 
know. We carved bone rings from the shin-bone 
of an antelope; we marked a checker-board on the 
bottom of a sorting-pan, squaring the circle to our 
own satisfaction regardless of the rules of trig- 
onometry, and all the rest of us got thoroughly 
beaten at the game by the redoubtable Joe Keg. 

But the storm came to an end finally. The snow 
had settled a great deal, and had packed solidly; 
but {t was still many feet deep ‘on a level,” 
although said “level,” as a rule, was canted up to 
about forty-five degrees. By great luck, the 
weather had come off bitter cold, and given us a 
crust like a rock under foot. 

Joe found that he could now get out through the 
door, and came in hastily in high glee. 

“Now’s chance, my brothers!” he cried. “Let 
St. Olaf keep his mine; we must get out before the 
crust itis to melt. Vite, fréres, vite /” 

He caught up a blanket, and rolled it into a pack 
with dexterous hands. It did not take us long to 
follow his example. Nearly everything had been 
packed already tn anticipation of the move. Noth. 
ing was left but our blankets, rifles and washing 
pans, which last we had clung to from force of 
habit, and had dipped in the sand of every rivulet 
that we had crossed. 

We had meant to leave these pans behind, but at 
the last moment Barrel’s heart smote him. What! 
Abandon the dish that had washed for him so 
many flakes of glistening gold in days gone by? 
The dish that had kept his powder dry through 
rainy nights of lonely camping? The pan in which 
his daily bread had often been compounded? 

It was too late to lash it up, so he put it on his 
head after the fashion of the famous helmet of 
Mambrino, that so aroused the fiery ardor of Don 
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Quixote. Laughing like hilarious schoolboys, we 
all did as he had done. 

Helmeted thus in tin, we tramped all that day 
across the country. Landmarks such as those 
which guided us could not be obliterated go long as 
the land itself endured. The wild peaks of the 
Sierra Névada are not to be hidden by a snow- 
storm. 

The day was so cold that we had no fear of 
avalanches, and skirted the slopes with no care 
further than to avoid gliding over a thousand feet 
or so of cliff, or dropping into the perpendicular 
well made by some boulder that had plunged from 
above during warmer days into the icy snow. 

More than once we had to cut steps with our axe 
up the slippery glacis of some natural fort, whose 
yawning moat gaped ready to engulf us. 

We camped that night just below the sharp knife. 
edge of a great divide, over the ridge of which the 
rock went down perpendicularly for hundreds of 
feet, while on our side a swift slope stretched 
away unbroken, apparently for some two miles, 
downward to where the black ice of a mountain 
tarn lay like a bed of coal against the snowy white- 
ness. 

Gustav started a stone as large as his head while 
making a shelter tent out of two blankets under a 
rock, and we watched it hop downward until we 
could see it no longer; but 
as far as we could see the 
stone was still hopping 
like a Jack-rabbit, till it 
finally became a flea and 
leaped into invisibility, as 
fleas will. 

It was cold that night. 
It makes me shiver now 
to think of it. Stunted firs 
grew around the boulder, 
—that was why we camp. 
ed there,—but the whole 
xrove could not keep us 
warm; and we burned 
nearly all of it. Naturally 
we were afoot early, and 
the first rays of the sun 
had not shot athwart the 
horizon when the gray 
light fell upon “Mambri- 
no’s helmet,” as Jake 
Barrel started out at the 
head of the party, axe in 
hand, with the washing 
pan on his head. 

lt was necessary to cut steps for some 
hundred yards up the slope before we 
struck a level, and we had gone about 
half-way when, from the stunted trees 
on the edge of a moraine across that 
level, a jet of flame shot out, followed by 
the crack of a solitary rifle. With a tinny 
ring, Jake’s helmet spun violentlyaround 
as upon a pivot, with a dent in one side 
of it where the rifle-ball had glanced. 

Startled at the shock, Jake lost his 
balance, fell, and slid awiftly downward 
about a hundred yards before recovering 
his presence of mind. Then he dug the 
blade of his axe into the crust and 
gradually checked himself, while the 





ledges rang with savage laughter and | 


jeers in Spanish, English and Apache. 
We soon found out what was the matter. 
Noting our fire during the night, a band 


of Mescalero Apache marauders had | 


made up their minds as to our course for 
the morning, had waited until we had 
cut our steps thus far, and then coolly 
shot at the axeman. 

To all intents and purposes we were prisoners. 
Forward we could not go. The axe was with 
Barrel far below. To go back was certain death, as 
it meant turning our own backs upon the Apaches, 
who had to keep unfler cover for the moment. 

One of them transgressed in that direction, and 

Joe Keg, who now headed our line, promptly 
administered correction with a Winchester. Joe 
was a splendid shot, and the cry that followed the 
crack of his rifle indicated that some one had been 
hurt. 
p We managed to get out of range by crouching on 
the snow, but the bullets were flying around poor 
Barrel down below. The man looked up at us, 
with one wild glanée. His face was white and 
drawn but set with determination. 

Then he turned swiftly, waved his hand in fare. 
well, took a swift shot or two with his revolver at 
an incautious Indian who had put out bis head, and 
then sat down In his pan. The next instant he was 
shooting valley ward, steering with his axe! 

Then we saw that our only way of escape from 
the trap was to follow his example, and run the 
Apache battery. A second later Keg, Gustav and 
I were in our pans, each with the steel muzzle 
of his rifle well astern as a rudder, and away we 
went, leaving a little cloud of snow dust behind us. 

For a breath those Apaches were too much aston- 
ished even to yell. They came out and stood, rifles 
in hand, absolutely thunderstruck. Then they 
sprang up on the rocks and began to shoot at us as 
fast as they could work the levers of their Win- 
chesters, while the air was rent with their rage at 
our possible escape. 

They were wonderfully good shots, too, but in 
firing downhill in a hurry one is almost certain to 
overshoot, and nothing is harder to hit with a rifle 
than a jack-rabbit in full jump! To all intents 
and purposes we were four such jack-rabbits, 
flying like the wind. 

We were flashing down that terrible incline, with 
probable death before us and certain death behind, 
so swiftly that we seemed to outstrip the very 
sound of the rifle-shots; but the whiz of bullets 
| was in our ears, the snow was flying up in jets, and 
; how and then came a dull thud as a ball found 








| 





| lodgment. 
Who was hit?) What mattered it then? Alive or | 
dead, he must go onward. 
The air shot past us in a hurricane. The jetting 
of the snow ed. With our feet drawn up, 





‘we barely kept our balance ax we seemed to fly, 


| skimming the iey sheet beneath. Every nerve v 
tense with the fleree excitement of that wild co: 
Tecan see now the absurd figure that the stocky 
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Gustav cut, with his tawny hair flying, his broad 
shoulders hunched forward, and his great legs pro- 
jecting forward. He certainly looked more like a 
pirate than ever. With all the terror of the situa. 
tion, I could not help laughing at the immensely 
grotesque figure that he cut. 

Minutes sped away, and seemed like hours, so 
much of life was crowded {nto them. The intoxt- 
cation of swift motion drowned the sense of danger 
as in draughts of oxygen. 

Suddenly there came a shock. The shrill shriek 
of the crust beneath us ceased, and we were shoot- 
ing noiselessly across the glassy surface of the 
frozen tarn, onward—onward—until we brought up 
with a crash against the rocks upon the farther 
shore. 

Gustav stood up. The ring of his pan stood up 
with him, but the bottom of it clashed upon the ice, 
torn off by the friction of the snow. My own was 
in a similar condition. Every pan was ruined—bat 
it had been a glorious codtt! 

“Are you burt, Barrel? Are you hurt, Joe?” 

“No! «No! 

Barriére the elder straightened up slowly, stiMy, 
as if he had the rheumatism, and looked sadly at 
his hard-used pan; then up at the group of Apaches, 
who stood out in plain view in that wonderfully 
clear atmosphere, although they were at least two 
miles away, and waved his hand at them with the 
grace of a true Frenchman. 

“Voila! They roost along the ledge like the vul- 
tures; and like the eagle in his—his—drop, we them 
have escaped. Vive la dishpan!” 

We had a great advantage of our pursuers, for 
they had no pans to slide down upon. That night, 
many miles away across the mountains, the light. 
hearted elder Canadian shook out ten bullets from 
the folds of his blanket, which, in the arrangement 
of his pack, had been behind his head. Every one 
of our own blankets had holes in it. 

HANS OLAFSON. 
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OUR ONE AMERICAN CASTLE. 


Away up in Alaska, the northwesternmost part of 
our country, lies the strange old tumble-down, 
sleepy, Httle moss.grown town of Sitka, where 
stands our one American castle. 

Crowning a rocky headland that rises precipi 
tously from the water on three sides and descends 
with a steep slope to the town on the other, is the 
castle, with a small but somewhat formidable- 
looking battery at the foot of the terrace on the 
sea side. 

The castle is one hundred and forty feet long and 
seventy wide, and is built of heavy cedar logs. 
Copper bolts, piercing the walls, rivet it to the 
rocks. 

The Russian governors of the colony held resi- 
dence in the castle, and traditions of the social 
splendor that reigned there still cling to the weather- 
beaten butlding. 

With the Alaskans all things date back to the 
transfer of Alaska to the United States. Here, in 
the days before this transfer, princes and barons 
ruled. Something like regal splendor prevailed in 
Baranoff Castle, as the ‘palace’ was called in 
honor of the first governor. 

Travellers in the early part of the present century 
give charming pictures of social life at Sitka. State 
dinners were given once a week, and a constant 
round of balls and festivities was kept up. 

Baroness Kupreanoff crossed Siberia on horse- 
back to Bering Sea in 1885, in order to be with her 
husband at Sitka. There she made the castle a place. 
of rendezvous for all classes of society, extending 
to each a charming and gracious hospitality. 

A big brass samovar, or tea-urn, was always 
boiling in the dining-room, and by day or night a 
glass of the choicest caravan tea was served to 
every visitor. Beautifully wrought samovars were 
brought out from Russia by the leading familles. 
Specimens of these curious old urns may still be 
found in the curio shops, though they are rare. 

The governors brought all their household goods 
from Russia, and in spite of the difficulties of 
transportation, surrounded themselves with many 
luxuries. The castle was richly furnished. The 
walls of the rooms were lined with mirrors and 
covered with Oriental hangings. On the waxed 
floors were buh! and ormolu chairs and couches, 
tables and cabinets. Such are the recollections of 
some who remember Sitka as !t was before the 
transfer. In those days we called Alaska “‘Russian 
America.” 

About one hundred and fifty buildings all told, 
including the Indian Rancherie, constitute the 
capital. The barracks, the custom-house, and the 
government buildings lie on the right—solid old log 
structures, on which the moss has grown greener 
and thicker, and the paint thinner since the Russian 
times. 

The hotel accommodations, in this out-of-the-way 
corner, are of the barest and most meagre. 1! 
found temporary lodgment under the roof of the 
court interpreter, Mr. Georg Kostrometinoff, whose 
wife, aga child, lived in the castle at the time of 
the transfer. 

She described to us, with tears in her eyes, the 
dire distress that seized the Russian residents when 
the news of the ratification of the treaty was 
brought, and told us how the beautiful Princess 
Maksoutoff wept bitterly when the Russian Bear 
was replaced with the Stars and Stripes. 

October 18, 1867, was a beautiful, bright day, and 
the landlocked bay presented a brilliant panorama 
with three United States vessels—the Ossipee, the 
Jamestown and the Resaca—lying at anchor and 
flying their colors in the harbor. Standing farther 
out to sea were anchored the Russian fleet, gay 
with bunting. From every pole and roof in the 
town fluttered the Muscovite colors, in an almoct 
unbroken line, from the castle to the pier. 

Over all, snow-co! vd Mount Verstovoi, the 
original inhabitant, looked down, her colors Mashing: 
in the cloudless sunshine, her feeey banner one 
that can never be displaced, 

At three o'clock in the afternvon, the United 
States troops, the Russian soldiers and the state 
officials assembled on the castle terrace, at the foot 
of the tall flagstaff. from which floated the great 
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Russian standard. The white inhabitants of the 
town gathered around the group, while a swarm 
of dusky aborigines formed the background. 

As thé clock in the government building struck 
the half-hour, the signal was given to lower the 
Russian flag, and simultaneously the battery of 
the Ossipee boomed out the national salute to the 
descending colors. 

As the great banner slowly descended, it caught 


The Old Russian Castle 
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and massive hinges of the doors, even the huge 
old porcelain stoves from Russia. The great 
lantern, and even the reflector that sent its beams 
over the sea, have all disappeared, and the place 
is little more than a ruin. 

The hall where the governor received and 
entertained the Indian chiefs is a rubbish heap. 
Of the quaintly carved railing that fenced off a 
little boudoir in the great drawing-room, nothing 
remains, and not a vestige 
is left of the grand bil- 
liard-room to show that 
it ever existed. 

The signal officer has 
rescued two rooms on the 
ground floor for his own 
use, and some inferior law 
courts are held in two of 
the bare upper rooms. 

The only other tenant of 
the castle is the ghost of 
a beautiful Russian prin- 
cess, who is said to haunt 
the drawing-room, the 
northwest chamber, where 
she was murdered, and 
the governor’s cabinet, 
where the swish of ber 
trailing wedding gown 
“makes the bravest turn 





General View of Sitka. 


in the ropes, as if loath to leave the land over 
which it had so long floated, and wrapped itself 
around and around the flagstaff. 

A steady pull upon the rope tore off the border 
and brought it down, but the main portion clung 
to the native pine. The soldiers could not detach 
it until a boatswain’s chair was rigged out, and 
one of the officers went up and untwisted the folds. 

hear Captain Putchouroff’s order to 
bring it down, the lieutenant flung it off, and it fell 
like a canopy on the raised bayonets and over the 
heads of the Russian battalion, covering them in 
its heavy folds. Many tears were shed as the 
remnants of the banner fell to the ground. 

Then, as the American flag ran up the line, and 
the Stars and Stripes floated out on the breeze, a 
prolonged cheer that rang over the waters came 
from our three ships, while the Russian water 
battery on the wharf returned the national salute 
to the American Eagle. After a few more formal 
ceremonies, the reign of America had begun. 

In 1869, Mr. Seward and an official party visited 
Sitka, and were entertained in state at the castle, 
where General Jefferson C. Davis held command. 
‘The festivities made the last gala season the place 
has known. 

The secretary carried away a large collection of 
Alaskan curiosities and souvenirs. By the eti- 
quette of the country, the far robes laid for him 


to sit on in the lodges of the chiefs were his for- | 


ever after, and the interchange of gifts made his 
visit one long to be remembered among the natives. 

Mr. Seward took with him a ‘dance cloak,” 
covered with Chinese coins, which the Russians 
had probably obtained in their trade with China, 
and eold to the Indians for furs. When the 
Chinese Embassy visited Mr. Seward afterward 
at his home they gave him the names of the coins. 
Some of these dated back to the fifth century, 
and others to the first century. Mr. Seward also 
carried away a quantity of Alaskan cedar, which 
in combination with California laurel, was used 
in the panelling of his house at Auburn. 

A year later Lady Franklin, a gray-haired 
woman of eighty years, came journeying on an 
English troop-ship, and was received with military 
honors, and entertained in the same chamber 
occupied by Mr. Seward. She spent three weeks 
at the castle, tracing rumors that had come to her 
ears in England of the finding of relics of her 
lost husband, Sir John Franklin. 

It was a fruitless search. The widow lived only 
@ few years after her second voyage to the Pacific 
coast in quest of tidings of the lost Arctic 
explorer. Her room is still shown at the castle, 
and the visitor can picture the broken-hearted 
woman sitting at the high, narrow window, and 
looking out over the northern sea for the tidings 
that never came. 

When the castle was turned over to the United 
States authorities as government property, twenty- 
six years ago, it was magnificently furnished and 
in perfect condition; but in the period after the 
troops were withdrawn and before the civil gov- 
ernment was established it was neglected, like 
everything else, and has been completely stripped, 
spoiled and defaced. 

Every portable thing has been carried off—the 
heantifully wrought chandelier, the queer knobs 


coward, and the blood of the listener run cold.” 
So at least the superstitious of Sitka like to tell. 
At Easter time the princess is supposed to 
wander from room to room, leaving a faint perfume 
of wild roses behind her as she passes. The 
superstitious tale gives the last touch of senti- 
mental interest to the old weather-beaten castle of 
the Russian governors. Leigh Younoz. 
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For the Companion. 
THE SWORD AND THE SONG. 
By one fierce battle was a nation freed. 
In nameless sepulchres the heroes lie; 
But he who only sung their valiant deed 
Hath cheaply purchased immortality. 
EDWARD PAYSON JACKSON. 


fs gig eee 
WAR NAVIES. 


The iron-clad navies of the world were born 
from our Civil War. When it began the armies 
of the sea consisted of wooden vessels. Some had 
steam, but many were of the sailing types of fifty 
Years earlier. 

All these ships may be said.to have gone under 
when the iron-shielded Merrimac made havoc in 
;the Union wooden squadron, and was beaten in 
{her turn by Ericsson’s little turreted fron-clad 
| Monitor. 

Great Britain at once set about constructing 


national existence depends on supremacy at sea. 
She is dependent upon other countries for food 
and for the materials of some of her most impor- 
tant manufactures; and her chief markets for the 
product of her factories lie beyond the sea. Her 
colonies in every quarter of the world look to her 
for protection, and she to them for trade. 

No other powerful country is so insecurely 
situated. The United States or France, for 
instance, could survive the loss of all their ships 
of war. 
merchant fleet always at work, and she cannot be 
safe in war unless able to guard her lines of com- 
merce against any hostile combination. 

Upon her fleet she must rely even against inva- 
sion, so small is her army compared with those of 
| neighboring rivals. 

Till lately the British have been fairly satisfied 
with their naval strength, though it has not been 
for many a year so preéminent as at the end of 
the Napoleonic wars. Still it seemed greater than 
‘that of any probable combination against it. 
| Now, however, the combined naval power which 
. France and Russia could concentrate at certain 
; important points would, it is strongly argued, be 
, a3 great as England could then make available. 

At the same time these two countries appear in 
| threatening rivalry to Great Britain on the borders 
of India, and in the Mediterranean, England’s 
route to Egypt, the Suez Canal, and her vast 
| Oriental possessions. “ 
' There is much reason to believe the French 
; Mediterranean fleet is, alone, equal to the British, 
; though some French critics declare that many 
of their ships are almost useless. Certainly the 
French have the most torpedo boats, and so little 
have ironclads been tested in warfare, that it ix not 
known whether the victory would belong to 





ironclads, for her people have long felt that their, 


But Great Britain must keep a huge; 


torpedo craft or great ships of war. If the Rus- 
sian Mediterranean fleet were joined with the 
French the supremacy of England in that sea 
would be gone, perhaps forever. 

This is partly the cause of the present British 
“scare.” But its greater cause is that France 
and Russia have of late set about building a much 
greater number of ironclads than the British had 
designed soon to construct. 

Mr. Gladstone's government, when recently 
questioned on these matters, declared the naval 
preparations of the country to be sufficient, but 
the Lords of the Admiralty dissented from this 
opinion, and then the ‘‘scare’’ became worse. 

Now it appears that the government, though 
very desirous to be economical, will conform to 
the public fear, and outbuild all rivals. This can 
be easily done, because in constructive power 
British shipyards far surpass those of all other 
European countries. 

In the British determination to maintain their 
naval strength at all costs, there is a lesson for 
Americans. Though, happily, the very life of 
our nation does not depend on our naval power, 
large naval strength is of high importance to us. 
It is the part of pradence to keep ourselves safe 
from invasion, and capable of acting forcibly far 
from our land. 

European navies are increasing quickly in 
strength. No doubt our new navy is excellent, 
but unless its increase is more rapid than it has 
been, it will continue to be very weak in com- 
parison with the navies of these foreign powers 
that are endeavoring to outbuild one another. 
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WEAK BUT IMMORTAL. 


Glad or sad, a dwindling span 

Is the little life of man. 

Love and hope and work and tears 

Fly before the flying years. 

‘Yet shall tremulous hearts grow bold— 
All the story fs not told— 

For around us as a sea 

Spreads God’s great eternity. 


Selected. —Christian Burke, 
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A PROBLEM FOR CONGRESS. 


For the first time in many years the great 
problem before Congress is how to provide revenue 
to meet the expenditures of government. Since 
the close of the Civil War there has been an 
unbroken history of reduction of taxation. 

The system of internal revenue which, during 
the war period, levied upon almost every article 
‘ of consumption, required stamps upon all checks, 
notes and receipts, and compelled men to pay for 
| a license before engaging in any sort of trade,—all 
| this has been swept away, until there remains 
little but the taxes upon liquor and tobacco. 

A similar though not equal remission has been 
going on in the duties on imports. Under the 
“war tariff’ there was a duty upon nearly every 
article of foreign importation; and in 1868, when 
that tariff was still in force, less than four and 
one-third per cent. of foreign goods imported were 
free of duty. That is to say, of every twenty- 
three dollars’ worth of imports, there was a duty 
upon twenty-two dollars’ worth. 

Duties have been reduced and the “free list’ 
| extended over and over again. In the year ended 
last June the free goods exceeded the dutiable by 
twenty-two million dollars; that is, instead of 
being one twenty-third of the whole, they were 
more than one-half. In 1893 the government 
collected but forty-three million dollars more 
from duties on eight hundred and sixty-six 
millions of imports than it collected in 1868 on 
three hundred and forty-five millions. 

It is true that all duties have not been reduced. 
In very many cases, in pursuance of the policy of 
“protection,” duties have been increased. 

The reason of the very great remissions of tax- 
ation was the yield of revenue vastly in excess of 
expenditure, which enabled the government to 
reduce the national debt by paying nearly two 
thousand millions of its principal. Even as late 
| as 1887 President Cleveland devoted his whole 
annual message to the necessity of reducing tax- 
ation because of the great excess of revenue over 
the needs of the government. 

The country now finds itself in a wholly differ- 
ent condition from that in which it stood six years 
ago. In 1887 there was a surplns of fifty-six 
millions. But though “the McKinley act” re- 
| duced the revenue from customs duties, the other 
| sources of revenne more than made up the loss. 
Yet the new pension legislation took out of the 
treasury eighty-four millions more than in 1887, 
and reduced the surplus to almost nothing. 

Now, as we have fallen upon hard times, and 
} as the yield of taxes is likely to diminish, it is 
necessary to reverse the policy of the last twenty- 
| five years, and find new ways to raise money. 

The plan which is now before Congress makes 
a further reduction in customs duties, both by 
extending the free list and by decreasing the rate 
of duty upon many articles on which the duty is 
retained. Of course where a duty is taken off 
altogether, the result is a loss of revenue; but a 
lower duty often causes an increase of importa- 
tion, and thus an enlargement of revenue. 

It is further proposed to lay a tax on incomes, 
exempting all incomes under four thousand 
dollars, and thus levy it chiefly upon the well-to- 
do. The income tax was a feature of the internal 








| the Civil War. It was not popular; but for the 
| matter of that no tax is received with enthusiasm 
‘ by those who have to pay it. 

| These propositions, or others which are accept- 


revenue system that prevailed during and after | 
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able to the Democrats, will no doubt be adopted. 
The party now in power is in a position so strong 
that it is able to carry any measure it sees fit. 
It is, therefore, responsible for all legislation; 
and it displays the willingness which a governing 
party should always show, to take the responsi- 
bility. 
——__~0-—___. 


A COPYIST’S BLUNDER. 


A clerk in the State Department narrowly escaped 
dismissal in consequence of his negligence in 
making a blurred and inaccurate copy of an impor. 
tant diplomatic paper. His superior, when it was 
laid upon the desk for signature, was very angry. 

“The government does not pay you,’ he ex. 
claimed, “for doing slovenly work! You must 
make a clean copy without erasure or interlinea- 
tion. Even a blacksmith could do better work!” 
was the parting shot, as the humiliated clerk disap- 
peared at the door, red in the face and trembling 
for the retention of his position. 

The official was undoubtedly right. There was 
no excuse for careless, inattentive copying and 
botchwork ina state paper. If he had been familiar 
with the diplomatic history of the War of Inde. 
pendence, he might have enforced the moral with 
fine effect. 

The crisis of the military struggle between Great 
Britain and the revolting colonies was reached 
when General Burgoyne’s campaign was planned 
in London. 

The object was to strike a tremendous blow at 
the centre of the confederacy. The British forces 
were to take possession of the Mohawk and Hudson 
valleys by a concentric march from Lake Cham- 
plain, Oswego and New York on converging lines 
toward Albany. 

The ascent of the Hudson by Sir William Howe’s 
army was essential to the success of a scheme by 
which New England was to be cut off as by a 
wedge from the Southern Colonies. 

Orders were sent out from London for the 
advance of Burgoyne’s and 8t. Leger’s forces from 
Canada. At first Sir William Howe was merely 
informed of the plan, and was armed with discre- 
tionary powers; but finally a;deapatch was drafted, 
positively ordering him to codperate in the move- 
ment from New York. 

A clerk made a hasty and very careless copy of 
the despatch, which the minister, Lord George 
Germaine, found great difficulty in reading. Like 
the State Department official above referred to, he 
angrily reprimanded the culprit, and ordered a 
fresh copy to be made without flaw or erasure. 
Being pressed for time and anxious for a holiday, 
Lord George posted off to his country-seat without 
waiting for the fresh copy. 

The military order was laboriously copied in the 
clerk’s best hand, but when it was finished the 
minister was not there to sign it. It was pigeon. 
holed, and overlooked when he returned, and was 
not sent to America until long afterward. 

Sir William Howe, being left with full discretion, 
allowed himself to be drawn into military opera. 
tions against Washington's army near Philadel- 
phia. Burgoyne’s army was entrapped, cut off 
from retreat, and forced to surrender at Saratoga. 
The fortunes of the Revolutionary War turned 
upon the carelessness of an English copyist. 

The minister was more culpable than the clerk. 
Evidently he thought «0, for he suppressed the 
facta. The secret history of the despatch has only 
recently been revealed, and Sir Wiliam Howe's 
lack of co¥peration been explained; but the first 
blunder was the copyist’s, and very costly it 
proved. 
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A GENTLE PRINCESS, 


A lady in waiting to the Princess of Wales told 
to a friend a touching little incident which took 
place soon after the death of her son, the Duke of 
Clarence. 

The princess with her usual gentle reticence tried 
to hide her grief for her first-born. It was shown 
only in her failing health, and increased tender 
consideration for all around her. 

One day while walking with one of her ladies in 
the quiet lanes near Sandringham, she met an old 
woman weeping bitterly and tottering under a load 
of packages. On inquiry it appeared that she was 
a carrier, and made her living by shopping, and 
doing errands in the market town for the county 
people. 

“But the weight fs too heavy at your age,” said 
the princess. 

“Yes. You're right, ma’am. Ill have to give it 
up, and if 1 give it up I'l starve. Jack carried 
them for me—my boy, ma’am.”” 

“And where is he now?” 

“Jack! He's dead! Oh, he’s dead!” the old 
woman cried wildly. 

The princees, without a word, hurried on, drawing 
her veil over her face, to hide her tears. 

A few days later a neat little cart with a stout 
donkey were brought to the old carrier’s door. She 
now travels with them to and fro, making a com- 
fortable living, and never has been told the rank of 
the friend who has tried to make her life easier for 
the sake of her dead boy. 

The quiet, even life of this princess is filled with 

many kindly, thoughtful acts. “She is probably 
the most feminine woman in England,” a well- 
known Englishman said, lately. 
i She hag, with all of her good sense, her own little 
| Womanish whims, too, which only endear her more 
|to the people. She always steadily refuses to 
| follow fashion to extremes. “The princess,” other 
| women say with affectionate amusement, “is years 
| behind the mode!” 

Another peculiarity is her dislike of mannish 
articles of dress when worn by women. Her own 
costume ts always soft and flowing. She never has 
worn the coats, vests, nor jaunty men’s hats which 
women affect, and even has rejected the comforta- 
ble ulster as “a coachman’s garment.” 

King Christian of Denmark, before a strange 
series of events brought him to the throne, lived 
obscurely on a narrow income. It may “have been 
this early experience in her father's family which 
has given to the princess her sincere, earnest char- 
| aeter, and her disregard for pomps and ceremonies. 
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She lives her own qutet, gentle life, keeping as far 
as possible in the shadows of that “fierce ght 
which beats upon” the high position she holds. 

Other ladies standing where she does have sought 
to dazzle the world by the trappings of royalty. 
But she modestly and unconsciously has shown to 
it a finer sight—that of a good woman. 


-——_+0+ 


TREACHEROUS MEMORY. 


In 1860 Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson was engaged to write 
the biography of Robert Stephenson, the famous 
engineer, then recently deceased. He began at 
once to put himself in connection with the friends 
and familiar acquaintances of Mr. Stephenson, in 
search of documents and tnformation. 

Among these friends one of the most important | 
was George Parkes Bidder. In his youth Mr. | 
Bidder had been famous as “the calculating boy,” 
and even now, in his sixty-first year, he could do 
some surprising things. For Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
entertainment he multiplied four figures by four 
figures in hia head. 

Then he gave Mr. Jeaffreson, with confidential 
freedom, a full account of his long and close | 
acquaintance with Mr. Stephenson, narrating at 
the same time many droll and interesting anecdotes. 
Of all these Mr. Jeaffreson made notes on the spot. | 

Some time afterward he called upon Mr. Bidder 
again, and drew his attention to important dis- 
crepancies between his statements and certain 
documentary evidence. Mr. Bidder, after exam- 
ining the documents, said: 

“This is a very interesting and instructive demon- 
stration of the fallaciousness of memory. Those | 
writings put it beyond question that whilst I was 
instructing you so confidently, I was strangely 
misremembering the very incidents of my story on 
which I have reflected most often and thought. | 
fully. In writing your book, use nothing I have 
told you from mere memory, unless you can cor- 
roborate it by documentary evidence.” 

The lesson, although not new, is striking. Mr. 
Bidder was peculiarly a man whose memory might 
be trusted. How full of errors, then, must history 
and biography be! And how easy it is for men to 
tell different stories, and yet be honest! 


———__+e-+—_____ 


LAWLESS REVENGES. 


It is an ‘almost appalling condition of sentiment 
somewhere that is suggested by the appearance in 
one of our principal magazines of a symposium of 
articles discussing the morals of lynch law. That 
there could be the occasion of such a controversy 
in our country, or indeed, that any difference of 
opinion whatever could exist implies a state of 
affairs not pleasant to contemplate. 

Unfortunately, occurrences are continually assail- 
ing public attention which too clearly explain the 
appearance of this discussion. One such happened 
only a few days ago when 4 man suspected of crime 
was seized, not by the arm of the law, dragged 
prostrate on the ground, at the end of a rope fast- 
ened around his wrists, to the sceno of ile eupyured | 
offence, and there suspended in the air by a rope | 
around his neck, while a slow fire burned under his | 
feet. 

The newspaper despatches in which this horrible 
story is told stated that the company which inflicted 
these atrocities was composed of the “best citizens 
of the neighborhood,” including a clergyman, a 
physician and a county clerk. The despatches 
conclude by describing how, when the poor wretch 
had been strangled and burned, his body was 
“riddled with bullets!” 

It cannot be maintained that this ie an extraordi- 
nary, scarcely an unusual affair; but the more 
frequently its like occurs the more impressive is 
the duty of every serious citizen to declare his 
loathing of it, and all engaged in tt. 

How can any Intelligent person suppose that the 
criminal passions of some men are restrained by 
outbursts of passions not less lawless on the part 
of others? 
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WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES. 


The professor, who had for a long time been 
pawing over the corn in the farmer’s corn-bin for 
some purpose only known to himself, at last came 
up excitedly to the place where the farmer was 
milking. 

“Mr. Grassey,” said he, “I’ve discovered a) 
remarkable thing—a very remarkable thing!” 

“I want ’o know!” said the farmer, the surge of 
milk in his full pail ceasing for aninstant. “Inthe 
corn-bin, tew!”” 

“Yes, sir, a remarkable thing. There isn’t an ear 
of corn in your bin that has an odd number of rows 
of kernels on tt!” 

“Sho!” answered the farmer. “You don’t tell 
me!” The pour of milk started in again, louder 
than ever. 

“It’s a fact.” 

“Wal, now’t you mention it, I can tell you a 
remarkable fact. You may take the exact number 
of married people in every state in the Union and 
compare ’em, and there won’t be an odd number in 
that lot of statistics.” 

“Hal” said the professor, contemptuously; 
“there’s nothing very remarkable about that. 
Married people usually come in pairs, don’t they?” 

“Dew tell!” said the farmer. “An’ so do rows 
of kernels on ears of corn. Guess you wa’n't 
fetched up on a farm, professor.” 
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WEAK BELL. 
The following anecdote of Doctor Lyman Beecher 


was told by a former student of Lane Seminary, | 


present at the time. Even now, though more than 
seventy years old, he cannot refer to it without 
laughter. 

There had been an unusual number of cases of 
tardiness in chapel attendance, and the blame was 
laid upon the chapel bell. Doctor Beecher waxed 
sarcastic over the frequent recurrence of this 
excuse, until one morning the students, assembled 
ag usual, found the services unaccountably delayed. 
At last Doctor Beecher, in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, with hair like the quills upon the “fretful 


porcupine,” came jerkily down the aisle, mounted 
the platform, and delivered himself of the follow. 
ing explanation: 7 

“Didn’t hear the old bell. Makes no more noise 
than a lamb’s tail rung ina furcap. Let us pray.” 








A Beautiful Gift! 
To Companion Subscribers. 


‘Sweet Charity’’—the striking picture 
by Mr. J. L. G. Ferris, exhibited at the 
American Academy of Design last win- 
ter, has been reproduced in its original 
colors, and will be presented to all new 
subscribers to The Companion. 


It will also be given to all subscribers to 
the paper whose paid subscriptions ex- 
pire daring the months from Novem- 
ber 1, 1893, to November 1, 1894, and who 
continue to take the paper, paying for 


it one year in advance. 


It is a bright, strong picture, charming 
in sentiment, and will be an ornament 
in any home. Its value at retail is $2. 





DANGEROUS CROSSING. 


Mrs. IT. R. Tyacke, the author of those pictures 
of camp-life in the central Himalayas, entitled, ; 
“How I Shot my Bears,” describes two methods of 
crossing rivers in the Kullu Valley, which are 
certainly not adapted to the use of persons with 
weak nerves. One means of crossing the River 


formed of ropes of birch and willow twigs. These 


secured to elther bank. 


From two to threo feet below the cables, a third | 
ig fixed, and attached to the side cables by ropes | 
passed overthem. Itis, of course, only available | 

or foot-passengers, and not to be recommended to | 
those who have weak heads. 

Another method of passing from one bank to 
another is by floating across on the inflated skin of | 
a buffalo. The carcass ts skinned, as one skins an 
eel, the hole caused by the eyes firmly closed with | 


a leather lace, and the skin, well cured and oiled, is 
blown out with ease by its owner. | 
It 1s propelled by ‘the ferryman, lying on his 


stomach and paddling with hix hands and feet most 
dexterously, while the passenger sits astride, with 
his feet in the water, and very often, I should | 
imagine, with his heart in his mouth. i 

This manner of crossing, however, is preferred | 
to the jhula bridge, especially by women, who get 
terribly frightened when they are half-way across, 
and the bridge is in full swing. They have been 
known to stick in the middle, unable to move from 
fright, and it is dificult to render assistance, as the 
bridge {8 only supposed to carry one person at a 
tine. 


‘*BISHNEsSS IS BISHNESS.’? 


Those who have read “Todd's Student’s Manual” 
—it would do the boys a world of physical and moral 
good to read it—will recall his tllustration of the | 
value of doing small deeds. He describes # coat of | 
arms which represented a mountain and a man' 
with a pickaxe, digging away. The motto was, 
Peu & peu, “Iittle by little.” | 

The great financier who founded the English — 
branch of the famous Rothschild firm of bankers 
worked upon the lines marked out by this coat of | 
arms. 

Among his “clients” was one of the ‘‘chosen 

eople,” a young broker. One day the business he 
faa to transact was on go small a scale that he took 
it to a less famous house. 

Rothschild soon heard of the transaction—he had 
a way of hearing of everything done on 'chan; 
and when next he met the broker, he rebuked him 
for not coming to the house of Rothschild. 

“Oh, sir,” answered the broker, “I thought a 
matter, of eighteenpence too small to bring to your 

ouse. 

“Ah, but bishness ts bishnegs,” replied the great 
banker. 


was generally in the counting-room, keeping the 
books, and wearing two watches, displayed at the 
waist, according to the then ostentatious fashion. 


RAPID READER. 


There are some books which require particular 
attention from the reader, but there is a young 
man in a New England city who, to judge from his 
own statements, finds nothing to check the speed 
with which he reads, even in the most difficult of 
books. 
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A LONG MEMORY. 


Old people often take yreat delight in reverting 
! to the scenes of childhood, and vie with each other 
in early recollections. Sometimes they assert 
confidently that they can remember things that 
occurred in their infaney. 


One remarkable Instance of this sort of memory 
is recorded in an old family Bible in a New England 
household. The Bible was published in 1825, and 
on one of its family record pages there may be 
|read the following entry, made in a trembling 
hand: 

Nancy Ann Sparks, born on the 4th January, 
1752, according to the hest of her recollection. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


Beas is by jhula bridges, made of stout cables | 


cables are carried across the river, and firmly ' 


Mrs. Rothschild thought with her husband. She} 
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For the Companion. 


THE RAIN PRAYER. 
A Legend of Early Califorma. 


Day by day, across the silent mountains 
Scorching sunbeams threw their arrows down ; 
So the grain drooped, and the laden vineyards, 
By the Mission and the little Spanish town. 


Day by day the simple people, waiting, 
Bowed them Tow upon the dusty plain, 
Crying, “Oh, Beloved, we are very. ee 
We are dying; send the blessing of the Rain!” 


Still the heavens glowed like brass above them, 
Still the river’s bed lay empty and forlorn, 
And the grateful coolness of the longed-for even 
Paled before the burning breath of morn. 


Till at last the gentle-hearted Padre 
8] ake at Sime of si ent shadow fall: ieved 
“Oh, m: Reople, my sad people, the Belove 
wilt not 8 on i tei angry with us all. 


“So our prayers shall be as chaff before bim, 
Wasted chaf, left after gathered grain, 
gh my people, let us send the little children 
‘0 





eech our own Beloved for the Rain. 


“They shall go at twilight to the vineyards, 
While the Mission bells ring solemnly and slow; 
They shall sing the gracious song of Harvest. 
As your fathers sang it in the Long Ago.” 


Then the children, little, tender children, 
Trooped among the vines as twilight came, 
White robes held 1n folded, dimpled fingers, 
Crying softly the Beloved’s potent name. 


And the longing people were in silence, 
Asa little breeze came sighing from the sea 
And afar, across the fragrant, darkened valle 
From San Gabriel, bells rang low and solenin| 


So the children sang the song of Harvest, 
And behold the soft gray mist-wreaths futtered down 
on fhe grain and on the dying vineyards 
Of the Mission and the little Spanish town. 


So the children, little, faithful children, \ 
Bowing lowly, prayed their simple prayers agnin, r 
And the mist grew, and across the silent valley 
Came the blessed patter of the Rain. 


Saith the Padre,—“The Beloved heareth, 
And His promise of the harvest will not ceaxe; 
For He cometh, for He cometh on the mountains, 
Aud his footsteps, oh, my people, bring us Peace.”* 


Manion C. WATERMAN. 
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For the Companion, 


THE FARMER'S BOY. 


A compact form of rugged grace, 
Unstudied and uncouth in style, 
A clear gray eye, an honest face, 
‘A brown, tanned cheek and bashful smile, 
‘A batteréd hat on firm-set head, 

garments bearing sears of wear, 
Strong shoes o'erweighting a firm tread— 
‘This is the yeoman’s sturdy hetr. 


He roams through forest and through field, 
With frisking Fido near his side 
The nimble squirrels have to yield, 
Their nests the shy birds vainly hide: 
He knows just where the big fish keep. 
And where the rarest wood-biooms spriny, 
Where winter-snows are drifted deep, 

—— wo etebarrtne- ~~ 





In summertime, at eve and morn, 
To bring the cows his irksome task; 
He loves to hear the dinner-horn, 
‘To bathe, and in the sun to bask; 

His youthful heart {s filled with pride | 
When first he drives his father’s team. 
And when he learns to mount and ride. 
Life seems to him a sunlit dream. 


Thus lives he till he tinds at length 
The farm has labor for its boys, 

And, as he grows in age and strength, 
More trials mingle with his joys; 
‘Thus learns he in his plastic youth 
‘The silent lessons of the soll 
The sure rewards of patie 
‘The filling happiness of toil. 
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For the Companion, 


GLIMPSES OF GOD. 


One bright, breezy day last summer some 
American travellers drove across Salisbury Plain 
to the great Druidic monuments of Stonehenge. 

There was a singular silence upon the wide, 
sunlit slopes of green, across which the winds 
blew at will. No living thing except a few scat- 
tered sheep and cattle was in sight. Before the 
travellers was the circle of huge gray stones, with 
the altar of sacrifice in the centre, on which, 
centuries ago, a race now long extinct offered 
human victims to the sun. The strangers were 
awed by the silence, the loneliness and the mys- 
tery of the place. 

“‘Who is that ?’’ one of them asked, as a man’s 
figure appeared at the foot of dne of the stones. 

“That,” said the guide, ‘‘is the man placed 
here by the owner of the manor to protect the 
stones. He comes at daylight every morning, 
and stays until night. He has been here for 
twenty years." 

“Twenty vears alone with this silence and these 
mysterious memorials!’’ exclaimed the stranger. 
“To grow old alone with the past and with God! 
His thoughts cannot be like those of men of the 
world. They must be higher and better. Call 
him. Let us hear him talk.” | 

“And what do you think of all day, year in! 
and year out, here in this lonely place?’ ques- 
tioned one of the travellers, after he had made 
acyjuaintance with the sentinel. | 
Mostly of the stumps of cigars an’ bits of 
cy folks throw around, sir. I've got to keep 
the place clean. Them’s the most bothering things 
to deal with.” 

“Drive on!’’ said the disgusted enthusiast. 

On the outskirts of the plain, near Old Sarum, 
they passed a group of low huts with thatched 






roofs. They stopped at one of them for a glass of 
water. The hut contained one dimly-lighted 
room. Ona bed lay an old woman paralyzed. 


She looked up, smiling, when the strangers went 
to speak to her. 

“Lam afraid the days go by slowly for you, | 
mother,’’ one of them said. 

“Ohno. My son comes at nightfall, and he’s 





main kind. And see there!”’ pointing to a crack 
in the thatch. 
day. An’ sometimes a neighbor’s child comes 
runnin’ in. 
grants me many blessings.” 

cathedrals or palaces, or on wind-swept mountain 


heights, but to the waiting, humble soul—wherever 
it may be. 


the entry of a prescribed number of marks tn the 
division officer’s register. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


“I can see the clouds go by all 
Why, my dear, the Lord is good, an‘ 


True glimpses of God come not alone to men in 
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FRANKNESS RESPECTED. 


Noah Porter was not what is called a “strict 
disciplinarian.” While he was professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Yale College, he and President 
Woolsey were the “division officers” of the Senior 
class. One-half of the class, in alphabetical order, 
was assigned to Woolsey, and one-half to Porter. 
They kept the record of the “marks” of each 
student; gave or refused “excuses;” and in brict 
administered all such petty discipline as did not 
come before the Faculty asa body. If Brown was 
absent from prayers, says President Porter’s biog. 
rapher, or Jones was reported to have been asleep 
in church time, the offence was duly chronicled by 


If the decea-e of Smith's grandmother required , 
his absence from college, the division officer must | 
decide how many days the bereavement required 
for its indulgence. To such cases did time-honored | 
usage assign two of the foremost scholars in | 
America! Woolsey administered the office with 
justice and precision; Porter with the most good 
natured and easy-going laxity. 

One incident of the whole system was a general 
prevalence of evasion and often of direct falsehood 
among the students. Neither Woolsey nor Porter 
stooped to close scrutiny of the petitions and 
excuses offered them, but the awe in which Wool. ° 
sey was held, prevented many such flimsy and 
reckless pretexts as were prexented to his amiable 
colleague. 

As Porter granted dispensations to a group of | 
petitioners, one could sometimes recognize in his | 
expreesion'a look of mild contempt, which silently , 
said, “I know some of you are cheating—the worse 
for you 

An old Yale man tn one of the classes “before 
the war” says that he was president of the Linonia, 
at a time when there was great rivalry between 
that society and the Brothers as to which should 
secure a majority of the Freshman class. He was 
in Professor Porter's division, and one day was 
called into his presence. 

“Mr. H—,” said Porter, “I find your marks 
amount to seventy, and you know that forty-eight 
require dismissal from college.” 

“Professor Porter,” answered the delinquent, 
“of course you know all about the societies, and I 
suppose the Faculty want some kind of equality 
kept up between them. Now for some years 
Linonia has been badly worsted, and is getting 
way behind. J am doing my best to win the victory, 
and have been obliged to neglect my other work.” 

The professor smiled. This was a new kind of 
excuse-making. Then he said: 

“Well, we will wipe off the marks and take a 
fresh start.” 

In a few days the student was called up again, 
and the professor said: 

“Mr. H—, you are reported as always absent 
from prayers, recitations, everything.” 

“Professor Porter,” said Mr. H. “the battle 
1g desperate! It really demands my ‘whole time. 
You know my college standing has always been 

od, and when this emergency is past I shall not 

fail in my duties.” 

The professor looked half-amused, half-pleased, 
and dismissed the culprit without reprimand or 
warning; and after the campaign was over, the 
student did his work and regained his old standing. 

Two years later came the war, and Mr. H— 
entered the Confederate service. He served until 
the surrender, und then came North—a stranger in 
a strange land. One day, in Wall Street, New 
York, he met President Porter, and the good man 
almost threw his arms around him. “His greeting 
was such as warmed me all through,” says the ex- 
Confederate. 

The two men did not sce cach other again for 
seven years. Then they met on a mountain at 
Mount Desert. ‘When we reached the summit,” 
says Mr. H “the party scattered, and he drew 
me off to sit with him on the rocks. He said: 

“) want to talk with you about several thin, 
about yourself. I have never forgotten our first 
meeting. The frank way you met me, and the tone 
you took, was rare in my experience with stu- 
dents.” 

But whatever his “experience with students” 
had been, he was able to say when he was leavin 
the presidency, young man has ever treate 
me with disrespect.” 
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ONE OF THE BRAVEST. 


Jn July, 1864, when Genera! Grant was closing in 
upon Petersburg, General I.ee determined to break 
his lines and drive him back, if possible. Orders 
were given for an attack just before dawn on the 
morning of the 19h. General Hagood’s South 
Carolina brigade was assigned to the right of the 
attacking force. His men were late in getting into 
line. Daylight had already come, and General 
Hagood saw that the Union troops had manned 
their intrenchments, and had his command in full 
view. He ordered hig mento advance. They were 
setxoned troops, and though met by a terrible fire 
of artillery and rifles, they did not falter. 


When they got within twenty feet of the line of 
the intrenchments they found a deep and wide 
ditch before them, and fnvoluntarily came to a halt. 
They delivered their hopeless fire and stood st! 
Just then was witnessed what Judge T. J. Mackey, 
who describes the affair in the Pittsburg Despatch, 
calls “the bravest deed of the war.” 

At that deadly juncture a mounted officer emerged 
from the gally port of an earthwork nearly opposite 
the middle of the brigade. He galloped to the 
color-bearer of a South Carolina regiment, and 
extending his hand demanded the surrender of the 
colors. Judge Mackey, who wis then a captain of 
engineers in the Confederate army, describes him 
as about thirty years old, tall and handsome. 

‘The flag was peculiarly dear to the regiment, and 
had been borne aloft with honor on many a battle. 
fleld; but now the color-bearer seemed to be dazed 
—paralyzed, perhaps, by the sublime effrontery of 
the demand of the single horseman. At all events. 
he surrendered the colors. 

Stranger still, the thousand armed men behind 
him seemed also to have lost their wits. Not. so 
General Hagood. He wason foot, his hor: 
been shot under him, and was perhaps se y 
yenie arene but he came forward on the run to 

intercept the Union officer, who was riding slowly 
along the front of the regiment. but edging a little 
toward his own linex if 

General Hagood x 
levelled a revolver 
shouted: 

“Give me that flag, sir!” 

“Who are you?” asked the horseman. 

“feommand this brigade. IT admire your bravery. 
Give me the flag, and you shall return unmolested 
to your lines.” 























ed the horse by the bridle, 
the officer's” breast, and 
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“General,” said the Union soldier, “you had 
better surrender to me yourself. Look behind 
you!” 

“ ‘The general looked, and saw that a large force 
had sallied out of the entrenchments, and was 
cutting him off; but he only said: 

“Once more, sir, will you give up that flag?” 

“Never,” was the imuii's reply 

At the word General Hagood fired, and the man 
fell, shot through the breast. The general wrested 
the flag from his grasp, mounted the horse, rejoined 
his brigade and ordered a retreat. 

The capture of the flag was discussed around 
many a camp fire. How could the color-bearer 
have givenitup? And how brave was the unknown 
Union soldier, who, as every one thought, had 
sacrificed his life rather than surrender his prize! 

But the brave man was not killed. Fifteen years 


afterward he wrote to General Hagood, then Gov. | 


ernor Hagood, recalling the incident, and Migning 
himself James Bailey, late Captain Fourth low: 
Volunteer Infantry. ‘The governor, as may well be 
believed, was rejoiced to know that he ‘had not 
killed go gallant an enemy. Of Mr. Bailey's act he 
wrote: 

“It was the bravest that I have ever known. Nor 
was it an act of mere inconsiderate rashness, for 
in my deliberate judgment, had I not interfered as 
1 did, my entire brigade of veterans might have 
surrendered to his single arm.” 


. 
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For the Companion. 


A SPELLING LESSON. 


There lived a man in Mexico, 
Who all his life did battle 

To rightly spell such easy words 
As Nahuatlacatl. 


He wrote the names of all the towns, 
It took of ink, a bottle, 

But could not spell Tenochtillan, 
Nor plain Tlacatecotl. 


He went to speliing-school each day. 
And though a man of mettle, 
He could not conquer Topiltzin, 

Nor Huitzflopochet!. 


He dwelt some time in Yucatan, 

it Tzompantilli, 
He learned to spell one little word, 
Twas Ziuhonolpilli. 


The joy of spelling just one word, 
Did all his mind unsettle, 
But, spelling still, he choked at last 





On Popocatepetl. 
J.T. GREENLEAF, 
— -— -<e+—-—_ — 
COUNTRY ADVANTAGES, 


“Of course there’s some advantages that folks in 
the city hev over them that live in the kentry,” 
remarked Mr. Simon Jenks; “but then there's 
things comes to us now an’ agin that they aint apt 
to meet with down b'low.” “Such as what?” in- 


quired his brother Abner, to whom he was making | 


a long-promised visit. “Well, I'l relate one cir- 
cumstance to ye,” replied Mr. Jenks, settling him- 
self comfortably in a chair tilted back against the 
side of the house, as the two men sat on the south 
“stoop.” 


“There was a feller come along through Berry 
ville this spring with the most elegant picture of a 
young lady, all drawed out life size, that ever you 
see; an’ he allowed that he’d do one of jest the 
same kind from a photty graph of anybody that was 
give him for one dollar, frame an’ all. The frame 
was real sightly, an’ he said 'twas pure gold; but I 
mistrusted he overstepped the truth a mite there, 
bein’ anxious to put the best foot forrard. I reckon 
*twa’n't much more’n a gilt overlay. 

“Howsomever, Berryville folks was pooty well 
worked up, an’ there ‘wasn’t hardly a fam‘ly but 
what give hima phottygry h an’ ordered a picture 
to be drawed from it. ll he asked was for ’em to 
pay fifty cents down. That was nateral enough, 
an’ they was all willin’ an’ glad to do it. Sech a 
chance don’t come our way often. 

“Mulviny Ricketts she give him tintypes o’ those 





two hombly young ones o’ hers, that she c’nsiders 
jest chuck full o’ good lookx; an’ Wilson Green, he 
ve phottygraphs of cach of his three deceased 
elpmeets ; an’ altogether I cal’late he must’ve took 
away up’ards o’ thutty phottygraphs an’ tintypes 
from Berryville folks.” 

“Well,” inguired Mr. Abner Jenks, after a 
of some length, “and how did they me out? 

“Why, you see,” said his brother, “that’s where 
the pint comes in. The feller driv off, an’ that’s 
the last Berryville hes heerd of him, or his pictures, 
or them phottygraphs. He left his street an’ num: 
ber in Nashuy, but it appears he aint known there. 
1 cal'late he sold them phottygraphs fer what they'd 
fetch fer samples, an’ hes got # new lot by this 
time. Berryville folks hev heerd sence that there 
ig jest sech fellers goin’ round.” 

“Well, what in the world have you gained then, 
that you spoke as if ‘twas an ‘advantage’?” de- 
led Mr. Abner. 
rence,” responded Mr. Simon, oracularly. 
‘er there was 4 place chuck full of ezper’ence, 
Tcal’late it’s Berryville. There aint a fam’ly but 
what’s got some of it. An’ we’d never ‘a’ got sech 
an opp'tunity down b’low. 

“There's only one thing I'd like to’ve seen. I'd 
admire to’ve ‘ketched a look at the feller that 
bought up them phottygraphs when he see them 
Ricketts twins. cal’late he hove 'em right out 
inter the dust heap!” 


pause 



















a 
ROYAL. ‘‘SPORT.”” 


The killing of defenceless animals for sport is 
poor business at the best. In royal hands it some- 
times becomes ridiculous. An English traveller— 
the Rev. A.C. Smith—who was in Bavaria {n 140, 
has described a hare-hunt just outside the city of 
Munich to which, as a spectator only, he was 


invited. For two days a great number of peasants | 


had been employed in driving the hares into a 
space of perhaps four acres, which was then 
enclosed by a wall of canvas nine or ten feet high. 


When Mr. Smith arrived, the hares were ly 
huddled together like a dense Nock of sheep, 
teen hundred in number, as appeared after the 
“hunt” was over. 
and five princes. They took up their position at 
the farther end of the enclosure within as many 
little nooks of fir boughs, waist high, for protection 
perhaps, or as a pretence at ambush. 

Each was armed with a double-barreled gun. 
and each had a posse of Keepers behind him, with 
other guns to load and hand over. At the word 
the keepers walked up from the other end of the 


‘ cnelosure, driving the unfortunate hares in a body 


men 
n earnest 





before them past the sport 

Then the murder began For the first 
ten minutes each royal foretinger was continually 
engaged in pulling trigger after trigger. The hares 
came in droves, and it was not only impossible to 
tniss, but Impossible to Kill without wounding many 
othe 














es unnumbered 
. Wounded in 
ing, and utter. 





en a horrible sight ensued. Hat 
were shuflling about with broken | 
every possible way, half-dead, ble 
ing their mournful ery, so like ery of a child. 
Soon the ground in front of the shootérs was white 
with dead hares. And still the sliughter went on, 
till every one of the hares enclosed had been driven 
round til it met ite death, 

Nothing living could escape. An unlucky squir- 
rel, appalled at the noise, deseended a tree Glose to 
























The sportsmen were the king | 


JANUARY 25, 1894. 


the king, who, with a shout of delight, shot it as it 
guzed at him in amazement at about ten yards 
listance. 

In two hours the massacre was ended. Then the 
hares in front of each sportsman’s bower were laid 
out in rows and counted, amid a great deal of 
rivalry. The whole number was more than sixteen 
hundred, and the king remarked to his English 
guest: 

“There is so much more glory in killing them 
| thus than if we only killed a few dozen, as you do 
‘in England.” | 

Truly. the wearing of a crown does not of itself 
do much for the inside of a man’s head. 


=e 
A STRANGE VISION. 


; We all know that there is what may be called eye 
memory. Indeed, many persons recall much more 
' clearly and readily what they see than what they 
hear. The picture of the face and form of an 
absent friend can, at will, be summoned before the 
mind. But there is another and far more vivid 
form of eye memory which is exceedingly rare in 
its manifestations. This occurs when the eyes 
reproduce a face or scene, so that one seems to be 
actually in the presence of it. A wonderful instance 
of this is furnished by an experience of Prof. I. 
Vignoli last summer. 


While he was sitting in @ room engaged in con. 
versation his eyes rested, but without any_ special 
| Interest being excited in his mind, upon a balcony 
| bathed in bright sunshine. The balcony was coy- 
‘ ered with flowers and vines, and a bird-cage was 
' swinging in the midst of it. 
| Two days later Professor Vignoli awoke early in 
| the morning, and glancing up at the ceiling over 

his bed he saw there, to his ustonishment, a picture 

of the balcony, true to nature in form and color, 
and with the bird-cage slowly swinging to and fro 
‘amid the vines. The picture was illuminated by 
, the Hght streaming through the Venetian blinds of 
| two large windows. 
‘The professor is certain that he was wide awake, 
and in perfect possession of his faculties, for he 
: experimented with the vision In order to determine 
| whether it. was an ordinary hallucination or not. 

He concluded that it was not because when he 
closed his eyes the picture disappeared, to reappear 

when he opened them again. 

He also found that he could see it equally well 

with one or the other eye closed. By putting a 

finger between hix eye and the picture, he could 
A hut itoff from sight just as in the case of a real 

object. 

‘n short, the Bro fensor concluded that the strange 
| vision, with which he continued to experiment 
, until it had faded from sight, obeyed all the optical 
| laws Involved in the seeing of un actual object. 
| His eyes were apparently indulging in a little 

recolléction of their own, quite independent of the 
will of their possessor. 
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ROOMY 


In “Recollections of a Drummer Boy,” the 
author, Mr. Kieffer, tells many amusing incidents 
, connected with the uniforms supplied by Uncle 
; Sam to the suldiers of “Camp Curtin.” After 
; describing various difficulties resulting from fil- 
fitting garments, he says: 


Tremember hearing of one poor fellow in another 
company, a strapping xix-footer, who could be 
suited. The largest shoe furnished b: the gu mm. 
ment was quite too small. He tried his best to 
fet his foot in, but in vain. His comrades chafled 

jim unmercifully, whereupon he exclaimed: 

“Why, you don’t think they are all boys that come 

tothearmy,doyou? A man like me needs a man’s 
shoes, not a baby's.” 
| There was another fellow, a very small man, who 
‘had received a very large pair of shoex, and had 
| not been able to effect an exchange. 

‘One day the sergeant was drilling the company 
on the facings,—Right face, Left face, Right-about 
face,—and of course, watched hig men’s feet closely 
to see that they went ihrongh the movements 
promptly. Noticing one pair of feet down the line 

hat never budged at the command, the sergeant 
rushed up to the possessor of them and in menacing 
tones demanded: 

“What do you mean by not facing about when I 
tell you? I'll have you put in the guard-house.”” 

“Why, I did, sergeunt!” said’ the trembling 
recruit. 

“You did not, sir! Didn’t I watch your feet? 
They never moved an inch.” 

“Why, you see,” said the poor fellow, “my shoes 
are so big that they don’t turn when I do. I go 
through the motions on the inside of them.” 


SIIOES. 
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COLD COMFORT. 


It was in the old days when, in a certain country 
region, there wag much thrift and very little vain 
dixplay. Old Farmer True, however, always had 
longings for the luxuries of life, such longings, 
indeed, that the preacher once rebuked him from 
the pulpit for wearing a waistcoat too gorgeously 
brocaded. “No names were named,” but everybody 
' knew who was intended. 


. . One fall Farmer True, unable to resist his longing 
for the beautiful, sold a large part of his hay in 
order to buy some new green blinds for his house, 
and a smart kitchen clock. The neighbors, most of 
whom lived in a blindless condition, and were sat- 
isfled with the clocks of their ancestors, heartily 
disapproved, but their scorn had no power to damp 
the ardor of Farmer True, joyous in the possession 
of his treasures. 

Spring came, and with It the downfall of his pride, 
for alas! he had not hay enough to feed his cattle 
until they should be turned out to grass. There- 
upon he humbly sought a neighbor, and asked him 
if he had any hay to lend. 
yen,” said the neighbor, deliberately, stroking 
his chin, “I dunno’s I’ve got any hay to lend, an’ 
dunno’s I’ve got any to sell. Why don't ye drive 
yer cattle up an’ let ‘em look at yer green blinds an’ 

ear yer clock strike?” 


| 
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FORTUNATE REPLY. 


One day at a dinner-party Charles G. Leland 
became much interested in a Frenchman near whom 
he sat, and who seemed equally inclined to make 
his acquaintat After dinner they were turning 

jovera collection of the works of Blake, and Leland 

said to the Frenchman that Blake was a very 
strange visionary; that he belleved the spirits of 
the dead appeared to him, and that he drew their 
portraits. 








“He was mad, then?” said the stranger. 
“No,” replied Leland, “he was not a madman. 
ite was almost a genius. Indeed, he was all but & 
Jore 
| There was a roar of laughter, and Leland, tnno- 
cently supposing that he had said something clever. 
laughed, too. 
When the guests had departed, the host sald: 
“Well, what did you think of Doré?” 
ore? Why, Pnever saw Doré in my lif 
“That was Doré to whom you were talkin 
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shoes, and pretty coat. There was a stinging 

wind and his hands were numb with the cold. 
Jack waited ten minutes—half an hour! Would 

*Bimlech never come? And when he did what 


His mouth and throat burned. He felt awful 
sick and strange. How he wished he were at 
| home eating his supper! Supper! Oh dear, no! 
| He should not want any more supper for one 
spell, he was sure. 

If only he hadn’t touched those dreadful barrels! 
Kind Aunt Nabby had tricd to cure him of med- 
dling many a time. 

WHY JACK DIDN'T WIN. | But the boys had wanted him to, and ‘twas too 

“Hi! hi! All aboard! Come on, Ben! Let's | bad of them to run away and leave him in such a 
get a ride home!” shouted Bob Brown, as a, plight. Naughty little Jack felt himself ill-used, 
rough sled with two big, sleek horses went pust | and he wished he had run away, too. He never 
the schoolhouse just as school was out. could endure it another minute! He was about 

The driver, ’Bimlech Morse, with his high cvat- | to let go and get away somewhere when ‘Bimlech 
collar turned up and his cap drawn close down ; came out. 4 
over his ears, heard the oncoming crowd, and He made Jack hang on till he whittled a new 
whipped up for a race. 

Away sped the team, with Ben 
and Bob Brown, Joe Simpson 
and Harry Stoddard in full 
chase, little Jack Bridgham 
bringing up the rear, with his k 
spelling-book leaves fluttering in 
the wind, and strewing his brizAt 
book-marks and cards of merit 
all along the way, like “scent” 
in “hare and hounds.” 

Jack and Patty Tenny were 
striving for a prize in the spelling 
class, and they were just even. 
To-morrow was the last day, and 
Jack was just bound to get in 
one ahead. - 

The snow was deep, and great 
drifts rose on either side of the 
road. Ben tumbled down; Jack 
fell over him—then up and on 
again. Ben made a flying jump. 
landed on his elbows on the edge 
of the sled, ran panting a long 
way, then Joe and Bob pulled 
him in by the coat; but Jack 
dropped his precious spelling- 
book, and the team got a long 
way off. 

The horses went faster and 
faster. Dogs ran out and barked. 
A little girl, wiping a great yel- 
low earthen bow! held under one 
arm, waved her dish-cloth wildly 
out of the window, and a boy 
on the fence with a long row of 
snowballs pelted him with glee. 

But in spite of it all, Jack 
boarded the old sled just as 
*Bimlech drew in his team at the 
store. Now 'Bimlech was never 
in a hurry. The boys knew there 
was no prospect of further riding, 
and one by one they buttoned up 
their little greatcoats to continue 
their way, when Ben queried 
curiously ; 

“What's in those barrels ?’” 

“P'r'aps pork,” suggested Jue. 

“Huh! ’Bimlech didn’t have 
but one pig, and that fell through 
the head scaffel last fall, and —"* 

“O Ben! A pig climbing upon 
a scaffel!’’ shouted Jack. 

“He did, too! Kept a-climb- 
ing from the cowmows after —" 

“Like enough it’s apples,” interrupted bol). 

“Or potatoes,’’ added Harry. 

“Oh, I ’most know it’s maple syrap!"’ cried 
Bob. “’Bimlech made a lot last spring. He's 
going to sell it to the store man, I guess.” 

“Maple syrup is awful good!" said Ben, long- 
ingly. “I wish we had just a little taste!” 

“Just a little taste!’’ echoed Bob and Harry 
and Joe. 

“Can’t get at it, I don’t believe,” mused Jack, 
picking at the bung. 

They all took a turn wriggling at it, now and 
then glancing cautiously toward the store door. 

“T'll tell you,” said Jack. “My new knife is | The little boys in Florida 
sharp as anything. I can just dig out a teenty | Declare they’d like to know 
piece.” How. Dalle are made . 

i F i ips | nd walls are made 
No one objected. Snip! Snip! The tiny chips | Of watery stuff ke snow. 
lew out. The bung was hard. Jack cut his | ANNA M. PRATT. 
thumb, but it did not discourage him, and pretty | 
quick a little golden-brown liquid started. Sa 

*'Tis maple syrup! ‘Tis maple syrup!” 
shouted Ben, dancing around the old sled. ‘*Cut 
a bigger hole, Jack !’’ 

Jack fell to work chipping a larger place. Out 
rolled the “syrup.” He was eager to taste, and | with flowers,” said little Pearl, looking out at the 
held his mouth up under the bung. Then such a| snowy branches. ‘I wish they were real cherry- 
dancing about the sled and shouting! “ ; 

“Qw-w-w-wksh! Whoo-o0-00! Spr-r-r-rrr!’’ 

The next moment the whittled bung flew out nd white inside, ’s if they were lined with 
with a loud plung! and a great stream gushed | satin !”” . 
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NORTH AND SOUTH. 


The little boys in Labrador 
Would stare if they should see 

A crop of yellow oranges 
Growing on a tree. 
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WINTER BLOSSOMS. 


blossoms.”" 





forth. “1 like peach-blossoms best, they are so pretty 
“Oh, stop it, Jack! Stop it! ’Twill all run! and pink,” said Lou, ‘Dear me, they won't 

out! What wil? ’Bimlech say!”’ shouted Joe and | come for a long while yet.” 

Bob, scurrying off out of sight around a corner “You need not wait till May before you see 

with Ben and Harry close at their heels. them,” 
The beautiful golden liquid was s-o-a-p! But) pranches.”” 

Jack, with the fear of ’Bimlech before his eyes, So the little girls gathered boughs from the 

clapped his bare hand over the hole and held on | apple, cherry and peach trees, and birch twigs 

with a very wry face. But it would not be | and willow wands besides. 

stayed. It still gushed through his fingers. He “The January thaw has swelled their buds,” 

clapped over the other hand. Dear! dear! It| said mamma, as she put them in water. ‘I think 

was running all over the sled, and his nice new | they will soon open.” 

















would he do? Jack dared not think—nor let go. ! 





“The cherry-tree looks as if it was covered | 


“T love apple-blossoms,” said Mabie, ‘‘red out- | 


said mamma. “Just bring in a few | 


| one haf o'clock you needn’t bring enything ‘les 


| better than S 
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bung and then—well, he cuffed his ears soundly 
and sent him off. 

Poor Jack felt himself in disgrace all around. 
He crept off home only to take a gregt dose of 
castor oil, ‘‘to take the edge off the ‘syrup,’”” 
Aunt Nabby told him. 

But that wasn’t all his punishinent. He left his 
spelling-book on the old sled and missed in his 
spelling next day, so that Polly got the prize. 


Cuxistine STEPHENS. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


LittLe Ceuta, at three years of age, was taking | 1, 
a walk one day with her papa. They passed a ENIGMA, 
field and were startled by the loud braying of a My frst ig in bell, but not in whistle; 
donkey. In a sad tone the little maiden said: My second’s in burdock, but not in thistle; 


a : se My thérd is in true, b ¢ 
“O papa, that animal has the whooping-cough ! My. sourth is Tn reel, Mal Racine: 


——t My Afi ie in roll, but not in tumble; 
“Wuat are you playing, Katharine ?”’ said her ry seole le’. beast that te etrong, bus humble; 


mother, hearing the little girl laugh very heartily. 2. 
“I'm popping goes the weasel,’’ she answered. REVERSIBLE WORDS. 


Ecompley—Bead forward, 1 am 
an epoch; reversed, a form of the 
verb to be—era, are. 

1. Read forward, I am a sneer- 
ing look; reversed, a frame for 


yarn. 

2. Read forward, I am suitable; 
reversed, ] am full. 

8. Read forward, I am an apart. 
ment; reversed, a marsh. 

4. Read forward, I ama kind of 
earthenware; reversed, have run 
from danger. 

5. Read forward, I am part of a 
clock; reversed, I mean placed. 

6. Read forward, 1 am « meas. 
ure; reversed, a cart. 

7. Read forward, I ama sailor; 
reversed, an animal one would 
not care to meet in the dark. 

8, Read forward, I beat back; 
reversed, I am a vegetable root. 

9. Read forward, I am a divi- 
sion; reversed, a snare. 

10. Read forward, I judge; re 
versed, I am a reward. 


3. 


CHARADE. 
My first refers to your father’s 
#01 








-o 


n, 

And it may refer to you; 

My second’ and third ‘fought 
Washington, 

And was \sappointed, too; 

without my whole we'd little 


KNOW 
Of folks that flourished long 


ago. 
4. 
A PICTURE-STORY IN A WORT. 
What Is ti? 


An ancient city spreading ov er 
several hills, with the yenon 
waters of ariver, spanned by 1u- 
merous bridges, flowing through 
itto the sea; magnificent palaces, 
stately temples, splendid momu- 
ments, statuary and paintings. 
Throngs of richly-dressed people, 
intent on business or pleasure; 
charioteers, with thelr swift 


ataoda; eampantes nf aolat~e~ ta 
armor; litters bearing state digni- 
tarles; countrymen and laborers. 
on foot, jostling each other in the 
narrow streets. Here and there, 
mingling with the busy multitude, 
men dressed in long, white, wool- 
en garments, composed of a single 
piece of cloth, gracefully draped, 
with one end thrown over the left 
shoulder,—objects of universal in. 
terest,—their names and titles 
conspicuously displayed in prom 
inent places; thelr various char 
acteristics, names, birthplaces, 
wealth, family and political his: 
tory, manner of life and personal 
qualities discussed by groups of 
excited men gathered by the way - 
side or on the street corners— 
some approving and others con 
demning. Hocreasing. excitement 
as time passes, until the verdict 
. for approval or disapproval is 





settled by the ballot-box and its 
little black and white balls. 
5. 
GAMES. 

1, A number, and a form of the 
verb to be. 

2. AC polnt of metal at the end 
of a string. 


3. A bird and a letter. 

4. Domestic animals, and a 
child's bed. 

5. A plant, and a slight cut. 
cota é. 6. A pack of hounds, and a thin 
shoe. 

7. Writers. 

3. A pet animal in an angle. 

a. A city, anda viaduct falling. 


Sure enough, before long the branches were a 
mass of pink and white flowers, not as large as if Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
x a just as 
they had. blossomed. ony ol-doors, Dut :JMBPi BSI eo ions of “January in Our History” Puzzler, 


lovely and pure. The birch sprigs, too, put out ety a { Norfolk, Virginia, by th 
i i ir soft, No. 1. “Destruction of Norfol v » by the 
their tiny green leaves, and the willows their soft, British.” (January 1, 1776.) . 


silvery pussies. 
So when the cold wind howled outside, it was | No. 2. “Treaty of peace with Great Britain ratt- 
fled by Congress.” (January, 1784.) 


springtime in the pleasant nursery. 
No. 3. First section “Ericcson;” second section 
Monitor ; third section “Greenpoint.” (Where the 


Monitor was launched on January 30, 1862. This 
Greenpoint is a portion of Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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IN JANUARY. 





How can a little child be merry 
In snowy, blowy January ? 

By each day doing what is best, 
By thinking, working for the rest; 






ramento. Santa Bar 
. Los Angeles. 






4. San Francisco. 
2. Leaves. 











So can a little child be merry « Grape, olive, guava, peach, persimmon, ap 
In:gio ws blows. Fanuary: ple, tg, orange, plum, lemon, pomegranate, quince, 
4. Grate, rate, ate. Clink, link, ink. 
— > 5 h, Old, Weed, Luck, Life — 
AN INVITATION. ; 















3. 1. “The Foresters. 
3. “St. Simeon Stylites. 
“The Beggar Maid. 

de.” 7, “Boadicea. 
och Arden.” 11. “The Pr 

13. “Guinevere.” 14 

Golden Supper 16 
\« aint and Enid.” 1 
< ; in and Vivien.” 
party to Susie Joneses house thursedy or frydy I] 91° «The Coming of Artt 


don’t no wich but will lett you no at 7 & a Tourn 


Here is an invitation to a party, which was 
brought to my children with the greatest formality 
by the giver of the party herself: | 

My dear Friends. 

You are ‘spectfully asked to cum to a 












it’s a present for it’s a birth-day yours trueley 
Maudie Brandon because I can spel 





\ Dreanpeg Fair Women 
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At another time he visited an island on which he} Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
e hair. 







found some Aleutian terns, old and young, of tion and promotes the growth of t (Ade. 
which he desired specimens for the National! ,, 
Museum. He secured several, but one young one 
he was not sorry to see get away. 

Ife fired at and missed it, and it flew wildly out to 


What a wonderful thing is a 
Immature, old or dead it may loo 
How to know? Old gardeners say that 


But pees 










rous Den- 
tifrie $ no equal 
| and is used and recommended by many dentists. [ 























sea. There it was joined by an old bird, presuma. 5 Upon r 
bly its parent. Soon it grew tired, and turned A BA RGAI A ebieea Sa inspe 
toward the shore, whereupon the old bird met it} our DUCO BICYCLE , cushion 





wenn ° ~tief—These wha may be apposed to he.best qual. | 





The Youth’s Companion 1s an illustrated weekly 
Daper of elght pages. Its subscription price 1s $1.76 
year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
neribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 
additional pages over elght—which is the number 

ven for $ite—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
ncriber directly to this office, We do not request 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Yhould be made ins Pose Oties nfoney Order, Banik 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 


money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 


and forced it toturn back. Again and again—more 
than a dozen times—this manceuvre was repeated, , 
till the young bird was literally forced off to sea out | 
of sight. 

“A striking instance of bird saguclty,” Mr. Nelson 
justly calls it. 


LIKE A BRAVE MAN. 


John Weitzel was one of the buldest pioneers of 
West Virginia. “A man absolutely without fear,” 
one of the chroniclers of those times calls him. ! 
The manner of his death was worthy of that eulogy.-; 
In the pursult of his occupation, that of hunter and 
surveyor, he often undertook long journeys alone, 
—a reckless proceeding, when time and place are 


bearing 
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Jceils Sou 


‘This is the proof of life. When grown we give 
our word you will be satisfied—your success 
is ours. BURP. s FARM ANNUAL 
for 1894, 172 pages, tells all about the Best 
Seeds that Grow, The newspapers call ft the 

eading American Seed Catalogue. Yours 
free for the asking if you plant seeds, 


TLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphi 
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Holes 


font of Type (over 4A) with jm |g 
required to register letters whenever requested to | considered,—and was never accompanied by more fiolder, Iidelitie ink, Pad, PeeemeeeeS | in vour lungs are the Homes 


Silver Should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of pending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and {f lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 


than one or two friends. 


One day, while returning in a canoe with one | f 


companion from an excursion to Middle Island | 
Creek, he was hailed by a large party 
and ordered to put ashore. ithout making any | 
reply he headed the boat for the middle of the 
stream, and with his companion, made every effort 
to escape. 

The Indiang fired on the instant, and one of the 
bullets struck Weitzel in the body. Seeing at once 
that the wound was mortal, he ordered the other | 
man to lie down in the canoe, and then, with re- 


of Indians, | ! 
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with instructions how to paper 





» which she to what time your shoule sooks. 
subseripdion ie paid, can be changed. ne newed vigor, though his life was ebbing fast, he ER HANGERS “ous, ies. 
Di it} »-—Re' ber that th blishers | pulled for the opposite shore. CHAS. M,N. KILLEN, 614-61 
Mmaat be notiied by letter whenta subscriber wishes | P'The Indians red ‘another volley, but without 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is ent. Your name cannot be found on 


this is done. 

Caution agains ing money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. “Renowale of eubecriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. | 

We ve a few Agents who take new sub- 
seri pt ions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be | 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from onetotwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
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EYESIGHT AND SPECTACLES. 


The proportion of people who wear spectacles 
is constantly increasing. Is this a thing to be 
lamented? In other words, does it indicate a dete. 
rioration of eyesight under modern conditions of 


ified to answer these questions answer them with. 
out hesitation in the negative. More spectacles 
are worn, not because poor vision ts more common, 
but because the eye has been more intelligently 
studied. 

A recent writer In the Atlantic Monthly says that 
itis the exception to find persons whose eyes are 
normal and perfect. At the annual meeting of the 
British Medical Association, not long ago, the 
president of the ophthalmological section expressed 
the hope that the time will come when “‘a man who 
goes about with his eyes naked will be so rare that 
the sight of him will almost raise a blush.” 

This is as much as to say that since almost every 


, of killing white goats, and of course he had white | 


; Glasses. There were thirty-five. i 


effect, and before they could reload the boat was 
out of range. Weitzel expired soon after reaching 
the bank, and was buried by his companion. His 
gtave may still be seen, marked by a rough stone 
on which Is traced in rude characters, “J. W., 1787.” | 


OPTICAL EXAGGERATION. : 

Mr. Owen Wister, writing of his experience with 
“The White Goat and his Country,” mentions a 
citcumstance which will perhaps recall to natural. 
ists and hunters some miscalculations of thelr own. 
He had travelled across the continent in the hope 


goats In his eye. 
By ten o’clock the next morning T— and I saw | 
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“three hundred” goats on the mountain opposite , for their Free Illustrated Catalogue. 


where we had climbed. Just here 1 will risk a 
generalization. When a trapper tells you he has 
seen so many hundred head of game, he has not 
counted them, but he believes what he says. 


They | 


will save you money and guarantee the work. 


Mention Youth's Companion, 
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less. The piéture which the white, alight! moving 
dots made, like mites on a cheese, ineffned one toa 
large estimate of them, since they covered the 
whole side of a hill. 

The more we looked, the more we found; besides 
the main army there were groups, caucuses, fami. 
lies sitting apart over some discourse too Intimate 
for the general public; and beyond these we could | 
Mecern single animals, moving, gazing, browsing. 
lying down. i 

“There's a hundred thousand goats!” said T—. 

“Let's count ’em,” I suggested, and we took the 





LITTLE HAMSTEDE. 


A kindly, honest and simple little man was Fred. 
erick William Hamstede, originally a city clerk of 
London, and a versifier who concocted worthless 
doggerel, for love and not reward, at a rate which 
would surprise most poetasters. Yet his claim to 
remembrance lies now tn the fact that Thackeray 
called him “dear little Hamstede,” and loved and 
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wears spectacles. Of the advance already made 
in this direction the Atlantic writer says: 

“The methods of testing the defects of vision 
have, in the last two decades, been brought to a 
standard of accuracy and refinement previously 
unknown. Thus many troubles, disabilities and 
maladies hitherto suffered in patience, or treated 
incorrectly and in vain, are now traced to defects 
of vision, and are quickly remedied by the use of 
appropriate glasses, concave, convex, cylindrical, 
or prismatic. 

“The schoolboy’s headache, the seamstress’s 
browache, the convergent squint of childhood, so 
far as they are the results of faulty refraction, are 
beginning to be erased from the catalogue of 
human woes.” 

Some specialists go so far as to maintain that 
every child should have his vision tested by a com- 
petent oculist. “It is far better,” says the Atlantic 
writer already quoted, “to discover visual defects 
and to remedy them at the beginning of school life 
than to have the child sent home after his sight has 
been seriously injured, as dull of vision, or unable 
to get through his studies, and the subject of period- 
ical ‘bifous headaches’—matters nowadays of 
constant occurrence.” 


al gs 


SAVING THEIR YOUNG. 


While Mr. E. W. Nelson was making his natural 
history collections in Alaska, he came suddenly 
upon a female widgeon with a brood of ten or a 
dozen little ducklings tn a small pond. As he 
approached, the mother bird uttered some low, 
guttural notes,—addressed to the young ones, we 
may suppose,—and then suddenly fluttered across 
the water and fell heavily at Mr. Nelson’s feet. 
At the same moment the ducklings swam to the 
farther side of the pond and began scrambling out 


touching chivalry. 


If any one laughed at the great novellst’s attach. 
ment to so insignificant a protégé, Thackeray would 
exclaim: 

“No one shall say 8 word a 
in my hearing! I love little Hamstede. I tell you 
llove little Hamstede, and as for his verses over 
which you have been making merry, all I care to 
say is that I take more pleasure {n reading his 
poetry than I do in reading your prose!” 

The secret of this large-hearted protection was 
not far to seek. Hamstede was a dwarf and a 
hunchback; he had been crippled by falling from 
a nurse’s arms in infancy, and could not get about 
without a cane. Thackeray, the giant, loved him 
for the sufferings he had undergone. 


inst little Hamstede 


TALKING SWEDISH. 


Susy, elx years of age, had noticed that the girls 
of foreign nationalities who served in her mother’s 
Kitchen spoke English in a way somewhat different 
from the English she was accustomed to hear from 
her father and mother. 

One day her mother sent Susy down-stairs with 
an order to the cook not to prepare any soup for 
dinner. Prexéntly the little girl came back. 

“Well,” asked her mother, “did you give Mary 
the order?” 

“Yes, mamma, I told her in Swedish.” 

“Told her in Swedish! Why, child, what did you 
say?” 

“I said to her, ‘ You needn’t make no soup, Mary!” 


PETER'S MISTAKE. 

The schoolmistress was showing off her pupils to 
some visiting friends. She had been over the same 
ground a day or two before, and thought she could 
trust them to do her credit. 

“Who knows what useful article 1s furnished to 
us by the elephant?” she asked. 


“Fvory,” was the prompt reply of three boys at 
once. 
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as she fluttered about his feet. She managed to 
elude the blows, and then, just as the last of her 
brood left the water, she edged slyly away, and all 
at once took wing and flew off to another pond. 
Mr. Nelson now ran as quickly as possible to the 
point where the young had left the water, but 
though only a few moments had elapsed, and the 
sparse grass was only three or four inches high, they 
had hidden themselves so successfully that he 


| In Bideford, Devonshire: 





failed to find one of them in half an hour's search. 






inventiveness 





‘ax better than his memory. 


THE following epitaph was found ona tombstone 


Here lies the body of Mary Texton, 
Who pleated many a man, but never vext one, 
Not like the woman who Iles under the next stone. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DESERTER. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 


The Deputy Marshal. 


As soon as Job Parshall heard the sound of 
firearms outside the Whipple cabin, he darted to 
the nearer of the front windows, scratched away 
some of the thick frost from one of its panes, and 
put his eye to the aperture. 

A horse and cutter had come to a halt on the 
road, a few rods short of the house. The animal 
had been frightened by the firing, and was still 
showing signs of excitement, with lifted ears and 
‘stiffened forelegs. 

The man, whom Job understood to be Moak, 
stood at the horse’s head, holding the bridle 
tightly, but looking 
intently the other way 
across the ficlds in the 
direction of his com- 
panion, the redoubt- 
able deputy marshal. 
who was not In sight. 

The boy stole to the 
other end of the room, 
and cautiously opened 
the shed door by as 
much as the width of 
his face. Here he 
could cover at a glance 
the flat, gently sloping 
waste of snow which 
stretched unbroken 
backward from the 
house to the gray 
fringe of woods that 
marked the edge of 
the ravine. Beyond 
that belt of .timbered 
horizon, with its shad- 
ows silvery soft in the 
brilliant morning sun- 
light, lay sunken in 
its hollow the ice- 
bound brook. 

If Mose passed this 
stream there was be- 
fore him the real for- 
est—and safety. 

The black figures 
of two running men 
moved upon this broad 
and dazzlingly white 
landscape. The far- 
ther of the two was 
now so far away that 
he seemed a mere dark speck, like the object seen 
from the gun-line of a turkey shoot. Perhaps 


this simile was suggested to Job by the fact that | 


the other, pausing now for a moment in his race. 
straightened an arm and sent five more shots 
flashing after the fugitive. 


Tenfold that number of echoes came rolling in 


upon one another's heels through the nipping air 
as the second man started again to run. He 
seemed not to be catching up with his prey—yes! 
now Mose was lost to sight in the woods, and his 
pursuer was not half-way there. Yes! and now 
the marshal had stopped, hesitated and turned 
abont. 

This deputy marshal retraced his steps over 
the broken crust slowly, and with an air of dejec- 
tion. He hung his head as he walked, and it 
took him a long time to reach the house. When 
he came into the yard he seemed not to look 
toward the house at all, but made his way 
straight past as if bound for the road, with his 
attention still steadfastly fixed on the snow in front 
of him. 

But just as Job had jumped to the conclusion 
that he had not been observed, the deputy mar- 
shal called in a loud, peremptory aside over his 
shoulder: 

“Come along out here, boy 

The lad had no course but to obey. He stole a 
quick, backward glance to where old Asa still sat 
motionless with bowed head near the stove. Then 
noiselessly shutting the shed door behind him, he 
followed out into the road. 

“It'll be all right,’’ the deputy marshal was 
saying to his companion as Job came up. ‘He 
can’t take a step on this crust without leavin’ a 
mark, ‘specially now that it’s goin’ to melt a 
little. I'll land him in the stone jug before night, 
or you ean call me a Dutchman !’’ 








Norman Hazzard, the deputy marshal, was a 
thin, lithe, active man, somewhere in the thirties, 
with a long, sun-browned face and a square jaw. 
Although his keen eyes were of a light, bluish 
gray, one thought of him as a dark-complexioned 
person. 

Ever since Job could remember, this man had 
been arresting people, first as a sheriff's officer, 
then as an army detective. Looking furtively at 
him now as he stood at the horse's head, with 
his sharp glance roving the distant landscape and 
his under lip nursing the ends of his sparse 
moustache in meditation, the boy felt that that. 
was what nature intended that Norm Hazzard 
should be. 

The whole country knew him by sight, and 
talked about the risky things he had done in the 
line of his duty, and the stern, cold-blooded pluck 
with which he had done them. 


The. word had an evil sound to Job’s ears. 
They would run Mose down, sure enough, with 
those terrible aids to the pursuit. 

“The only question is," the deputy marshal 
ruminated aloud, ‘‘where'll be the nearest place 
to git the shoes. We'll hitch the horse here to 
the fence, and take a look at the house. Did you 
ever see such a tumble-down place in all your 
life? Here, you boy, mog along there In front o’ 
me, and watch what you do! Or no, wait a 
minute!" 

The deputy marshal had led the horse off the 
roadway toward the sprawling remains of a rail 
fence at the side. He paused now, communed 
with himself for an instant, then brought the 
horse and cutter back again, and tossed the 
blanket he had taken out upon the seat once 
more. 

““No," he said briefly to Moak, ‘‘you jump in 





“PH unlock It bimeby — maybe.” 





| pock 
| fascinated the boy. 
| “TI s'pose them’s handeuffs you've got there in 


pelled to remark. It was only after the words 
were out that he realized the boldness of speaking 
in this fierce presence without having been spoken 
to. 

Hazzard turned his head obliquely downward, 
and regarded Job with a sort of ironical scowl. 

“They aint for you, anyway,’’ he remarked. 
“I guess the horsewhip'll about suit your com- 
plaint."” 

“No, you don’t!"" replied Job. 
lay a finger on me unless I've done somethi 
know that much.” 

The deputy marshal 
amused contempt. 

| “Why, you blamed little runt, you!" he said. 
|“You've done mischief enough this mornin’ to 
git thrashed for it within an inch o' your life, and 
go to state's prison into the bargain. You mind 
s now mighty sharp, or it'll be 


“You dassent 
g—I 





emitted a chuckle of 





your p's and q 
the end o’ you!” 

“I don’t see myself,” put in Moak, a bearded, 
thickset, middle-aged man, who drawled his 
words lazily, but looked as if he might be a tough 
customer in a fight, “I don't jest make out how 
you're goin’ to catch up with him, even If he does 
leave tracks. He's got a big start, and has pretty 
good reasons for humpin’ himself, and if he can 
keep ahead till dark, he knows the woods in the 
night-time a plagu 

Hazzard curled his lips in ¢ 

| grin of superiority. 

“Can't we get snow-shoes ?"" 








‘aint, momentary 


he asked. 


your pocket?" he found himself suddenly im- | 


| of the Whipple ho 


Don't whisper a word to anybody—and we'll have 
him out in no time.” | 
So it happened that as the cutter with its jing- 
ling bells receded from vision and hearing down 
the road, Job Parshall found himself marching 
back in embarrassed state toward the front door | 
se, with the firm tread of the | 
deputy marshal crunching on the snow close at | 

his heels. 
He could ce 








ch the sinister rattle of those hand- | 
cuffs in Hazzard’s pocket at every stride the man | 
took. He tried not to dwell upon it m his mind, | 
but it was a fact that Norm Hazzard had killed 

two men, one of them a member of a famous 

local gang of horse-thieves, whom he had shot | 
where he was ambushed behind the grain bags in | 








|his barn, the other a wife-murderer, who had | 


| escaped from jail to the woods. 


sight better’n any of us do.” | 


How was it, Job wondered, that he had missed | 
all ten of his shots at Mose? Perhaps they were 
not all misses. Men did run sometimes, it was | 
said, after they had been struck by a bullet. | 
What if Mose, after all, was lying there, some- | 
where in the woods, wounded and helpless in the | 
bitter cold! 

The manacles behind him ground together with | 
a cruel, rasping noise as this picture rose in his | 
brain. 

He pushed the door wide open and went in, 








closely followed by the other. 
Old Asa sat where he had Jeft him, his tall 

frame settled down supinely in the armchair, his 

head bent on his breast, motionless and appar- 

ently asleep. 

Asa,”’ Job said, 


“Here's somebody to see you, 


as he heard the door close behind him; but the 
old man did not stir. 

The deputy marshal walked forward, brusquely 
pushing the lad aside, and laid a heavy hand on 

Whipple's shoulder. He paused then, as if 
puzzled by what his grasp felt. Then he put his 
other hand, not so ungently, into the old man’s 
beard and lifted his head up. 

“Say! 1 wasn’t figurin’ on this!’’ was bis 
bewildered exclamation. ‘Here, quick, you! run 
and bring some water. Maybe it’s only a faint." 

This indeed it turned out to be—a deep swoon, 
the result of long privation and weakness, accented 
by the sudden relief and the subsequent strain of 
excitement. 

Hazzard could not rouse the old man from his 
comatose lethargy, with all his rubbing and slap- 
ping of bands, and liberal use of snow upon the 
temples and lips. But he did satisfy himself that 
there was no immi- 
nent danger, and he 
went to work to spread 
out the bed again be- 
hind the stove, loosen 
old Asa’s clothes, and 
stretch him out to 
sleep at his ease, com- 
fortably tucked in 
with Hazzard’s own 
overcoat, which the 
marshal had stripped 
off for the purpose, 
quite as if his mission 
in life had been to 
nurse rather than ar- 
rest people. 

He had taken out 
of the overcoat pocket, 
before spreading 1t 
across the bed, a big 
navy revolver, a par- 
cel or two, presum- 
ably of ammunition, 
and a couple of curi- 
ous steel wristlets, 
linked together with 
a chain; Job looked 
at these latter, as they 
lay on the table, with 
profound interest. 

Job had never seen 
handcuffs so near, 
and he longed to ask 
the great man to show 
him how they worked. 
Finally, after he had 
obeyed his curt in- 
struction to put more 
wood on the fire, and 


As the deputy marshal stood thus pondering | and drive to Juno Mills as fast as you can, and | the deputy marshal had seated himself by the 
the situation, he rattled together with his hand | git two pairs of snow-shoes somewhere,—you’re | stove with his feet balanced on a stick just inside 
some heavy metallic objects in one of his overcoat | bound to find plenty of ‘em; the hotel-keeper’ll 
The clanking sound they gave forth | know who's got ’em,—and race back here again. 


the oven door, and a pipe in his mouth, Job 
ventured to lift the manacles from the table and 


| inspect them. 


As this passed without protest he went to the 
length of opening one of the bands on its hinge, 
and then shutting it about his wri The two 
parts went together with a clicking snap, and 
the boy, after a few fruitless efforts to open them 
or to slip his hand through, began to guess that he 
would have to ask the help of the deputy marshal 
to release him. 

He would not humble himself thus, however, 
before it was a matter of sheer necessity; and he 
tugged away at the lock in dogged silence, until 
his wrist was red and sore. The consciousness 
that the official was grinning at him only made 
the thing worse. 

“If I'd had the sense to do that myself,’ 
remarked Hazzard after a time, ‘‘when I first laid 
eyes on you this morning, and then nailed the 
chain up to the barn door-post, I'd have saved 
myself a heap of trouble. e it alone, or 
you'll swell your wrist out o° shape. I'll unlock 















it bimeby—maybe.”* 
He smoked silently for a minute, dividing his 

ruminative gaze between the steaming leather in 

the oven, and the rueful countenance of the boy 

in the handcuffs. 

You're Hank Parshall’s boy, aint you ?”* 








he 


| asked at last. 


Job nodded and held his imprisoned hand forth 
to hint, without saying, that he had had enough 
of the handcuff. 

The other paid no heed to the gestu 
the matter with the old man, here 
with a downward nog 

“He aint bad enon gh to-gad.” Bad Jab. binfety. 


“What's 
he inquired 
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“That's what’s the matter with him. He told me 
himself he laid down there last night to starve to 
death." 

Mr. Hazzard pointed a thumb to the greasy 
frying-pan, and the remains of the chicken on 
the table beside Job. 

“People don’t go to work that way to starve,” 
he commented, dryly. 

“Mose brought him that—I guess I know pretty 
well where he got it, too. The old man allowed 
that that was what saved his life. They hadn’t 
been a soul near him before since the snowfall— 
and he laid up. Ob, that reminds me!” Job 
finished by taking the two slices of bread from his 
pocket, and putting them on the table. 

“Bring that for the old man?” queried the 
deputy marshal. 

Job shook his head. 

“No, it’s my own breakfast. I was goin’ to 
give it to Mose,” he replied, stoutly. ‘Say, take 
this thing off, won’t you ?”” 

Norm Hazzard langhed outright. ‘No!” he 
said. ‘Guess after that I'll have to put the other 
one onto you, too.” His tone lapsed to serious- 
ness as he went on: “Maybe you know somethin’ 
about it—didn’t I hear that this Mose Whipple 
went to the war as substitute for your mang 
Teachout ?"’ 

“Yes, sir, he did—and Teachout didn’t give 
him not a dollar, but jest let it go on to the 
mortgage, and he promised to look out for old 
Asa here, and he didn’t—and he’d begradge him 
this bread here, if he knew it.’” 

The deputy marshal nodded comprehendingly, 
and blew the smoke through his pipe. 

“Charged me and Moak thirty-five cents apiece 
for our breakfasts this mornin’, and twenty cents 
for the horse,” he said, in a musing tone. 
“Reckon he’s about the tightest old skinftint on 
the whole turnpike—and that’s sayin’ a good deal. 
So he got drafted, did he? Should ’a’ thought he 
was too old.” 

“He aint as old as he looks,” explained Job. 
“He's a good deal meaner, though. I’m glad o’ 
one thing, anyway. I aint goin’ back there any 
more, except to git my clothes and my money. 
I’m goin’ to hive in here with the old man, and 
kind o’ look after him, I promised —'’ 

“Promised Mose, eh?’ broke jn the, deputy 
marshal. 

“Yes—if you want to kngw—I did promise 
Mose! ‘You can’t touch me for that!” 

“Why, that’s skinnin’ alive, that is—jest for 
that alone,” said Hazzard, with portentous 
gravity, “to say nothin’ of scootin’ over here to 
give warnin’, and bringin’ that bread there in 
your pocket, and so on. Why, it'll puzzle a 
Philadelphy lawyer to find punishments bad 
enough for you.”’ 

Job looked him searchingly in the eye for a full 
minute, then held up the fettered hand again. 

“Say, unlock this, will you?” he said, an- 
abashed. ‘I knew you was foolin’ all the time,” 
he added, as the other produced the key from his 
pocket and turned the lock. ‘I could tell it right 
from the start.” 

“Me? me foolin’?’”’ asked Hazzard, with sim- 
ulated surprise. ‘Why, you’re crazy, boy!” 

“No, I spotted it right off,’’ Job replied, eager 
to put into words tho idea that had suddenly come 
to him. “Why, anybody could tell that. A 
sure-enough dead shot like you wouldn’t fire ten 
shots at a man and not hit him once, if he wasn’t 
foolin’. It was as plain as the nose on your face 
—you didn’t really want to catch poor Mose. 
That's what made me take a shine to you, right 
off.” 

Norman Hazzard blew more smoke through his 
pipe, and grinned to himself, and even gave an 
abrupt little laugh aloud, shifting on the instant 
two an air of grave imperturbability. 

“You mustn’t talk like that—that is, outside,” 





he said. “It might give folks wrong notions. 
Besides, I tell you you're mistaken. I never fired 
more to kill in all my life. But of course—the 
old man here—p’r’aps that does make it a little 
different.” 

He looked down as he spoke to where old Asa 
lay, under the overcoat, and Job felt sure that 
there was a change on his face—a change toward 
kindliness. 

“Well, anyway,” the boy persisted, “vou 
wouldn't fire to kill now, if you was to catch up 
to Mose, and what's more, I don’t believe you’re 
goin’ to try to catch up to him, neither.” 7 

“I aint, eh?’ broke in the deputy marshal, 
“You wait till Moak gets back with the snow- 
shoes. We'll run him down in no time. He aint 
got no more chance than a lame mud-turtle.”” 

The words sounded savage enough, and Joh, 
scanning the lean, tanned face of the speaker, 
found his mind conjuring up again visions of 
those two other wrong-doers whom this hunter of 
men had shot down. 
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And yet, somehow, there seemed to be a sort of 
rélenting twinkle in those sharp, cold, gray eyes 


of his. Harowp Freperic. 
(To be continued.) 
ee — 
WHAT USE? 
When the north pole is discovered, as of course ‘tis 


sure to be, 
By some expert explorer of the icy arctic sea, 
‘What do men hope to do with it? “Is Itto be cut down 
And put on exhibition in some enterprising town ? 


—Harper's Bazar. 
—_~+e-—____ 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BRIDGE. 


No one who lives in the town of Mill River has 
forgotten, or is likely to forget, the great ‘Buttle | 
of the Bridge.” If you should chance to spend a 
few days in the town, some one will be sure to 
ask you if you have heard of the battle. If you 
say n0, he will tell you about it. 

The town gets its name from the little stream, 
which, flowing through the village from north to 
south, divides it into “east side’ and ‘‘west side.” 
On its busy way it furnishes power for the tannery, 
the blanket mill and the chair factory. 

Now it is impossible for a town to be thus 
divided without a rivalry springing up between 
the two sections. When the post-office was 
on the west side, the east-siders worked day and 
night until they secured the new town hall for 
their side. 

The building of the opera house on the west 
side was followed by the erection on the east side 
of the skating rink, which could be used for fairs 
and other large social entertainments. 

‘When the town grew large enough for a high 
school, and the selectmen, after much delibera- 
tion, decided to erect the building on the east side, 
Colonel Goodwin, Judge Howell, Squire Hopkins 
and a few other solid men of the west side talked 
the matter over, and at last founded the Mill 
River Academy. | 

All this was years before the great battle. But 
the sing of the fathers are visited on the children, ! 
and the rivalry in the town was handed down | 
from father to sop, till it burned strong in the 
breast of every boy and girl in the village. 

That was really what led to the battle. The 
snow had lain a foot deep all over the town and 
surrounding country for two weeks. It had 
spoiled the skating on the pond, and since the 
river did not freeze on account of the swiftness of 
its current, no sport but snowballing remained. 

One Friday morning Jim Thomas, captain of 
the high-school baseball team, came early to 
school with an expression on his face that showed : 
something had happened. He called a dozen of 
the boys about him and said: 

“Say, fellows, what do you think? The 
academy boys have challenged us to a snow 
fight. See here—I got this last night.” He held 
out # paper for the boys to read. . 

It was a formal letter, challenging the high- 
school boys to a snow battle two weeks from 
Saturday. It also named a committee of tive 
which would meet a like committee of high-school 
boys at Forrest Goodwin's house the next after- 
noon at two o’clock to make the arrangements. 

The high-school boys talked it over. They 
knew that the academy boys outnumbered them 
and were older. If they had calmly and impar- 
tially considered the matter, the high-school boys 
must have known that the chances were that they 
would be badly beaten. But what would you 
expect American boys to do in such a case? 
These boys did just what you must expect—they 
accepted the challenge. 

The next day a committee of five met the 
academy committee, and made the arrangements. 
It was agreed that the challenged party should 
be allowed to build fortifications wherever 
it pleased. In consideration of this ad- 
vantage its members were to wear no 
defensive armor; but the attacking party 
was to be allowed, if it wished, wooden 
shields of thin pine ‘‘bux stuff,”’ not over 
three feet long and not over eighteen | 
inches wide, with a strap on the inside | 
for the left arm. 

No frozen snowballs were to be allowed, | 
nor any containing coal, marbles, stones 
or other hard substances. Elton Goff, of 
the high-school side, stood out for snow- 
balls containing apples or potatoes, but 
he was overruled. 

Any member of cither side who should be hit 
squarely in the head or trunk should be considered 
fatally injured, and shonld stay out of the rest of 
the fight. | 

The battle was to last one hour. If the be- 
sieged could hold the fort so long as that, they | 
were to be judged victors. If the attacking party 
captured the fort within the hour, the battle was 
to be theirs. 

The editor of the Mill River Eagle was selected 
as judge and timekeeper. As those who voted 
for him were about equally divided between the 
east and west sides, he was regarded as the only 
man in town who would be a safe judge. 

Jim Thomas naturally stepped into the place of 
general of the high-school forces. He had a good 
staff of officers to advise with. There were Eben 
Jackson and Will Skinner, John Farley, Elton | 
Goff, Abbott Gardner, Rockwell, or, as he was | 
always called, “‘Rocky,’”’ Hood and Joe Larrabee. | 


,in this snow fight. 


|‘ either side of the east end of the bridge. 





They were all on the nine—all good, strong 
follows, who knew how to throw hard and accu- , 


ek 
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rately, and were not given to crying when they 
were hurt. 

But they were not the only ones interested. 
There was little Julius Cxesar Smith, son of old 
Professor Smith by his second marriage. “Julia,” 
as the boys and, I am sorry to say, some of the 
girls generally called him, was slight and small 
for his age. He was so near-sighted that he 
always wore glasses. His big, round head was 
covered with very light hair; he stammered, and 
had a shy, diffident manner and a very weak 
voice. 

It did not matter that Julius was the best | 
scholar in the school, and that he had read a| 
great deal of good history and biography. That 
did not count on the diamond or the football field, 
or in skating or snowballing, or any other sport. 

So it came about quite naturally that Julius 
Cesar was of little account in the eyes of the 
other boys. 

Yet Julius Cesar was tremendously interested 
Before school and at recess 
he hung about the large boys, listening eagerly to 
everything they had to say of their plans for the 
battle; but after school each day he went directly 
home, and was seen no more until the morrow. 

The days passed until the Wednesday before 
the fight came. After school that day, as Jim 
Thomas was taking his cap from the hook in the 
entry, Julius Cesar edged in beside him and 
said: 

“§-s-say, Jim, 1 w-w-wish you'd c-c-come over 
to my house. I've got s-s-something to s-s-show 
you.” 

“J can’t stop now, Julia. We're going out to 
look over the ground for the fort. I'll go some 
other time.” 

“I w-w-wish you'd c-c-come to-day,” stam- 
mered Julius Cmsar, persistently. ‘‘C-c-come 
to-night if you c-c-can't come now. It’s s-s-some- 
thing you'll w-w-want to see. It’s f-f-for the snow 
fight."" 

“What is it? 
tights ?”” 

“I aint going to t-t-tell you what it is. 
come over and s-s-see for yourself.” 

Perhaps the big boy was impelled by curiosity ; 
perhaps he was impressed by the earnestness of 
the small boy’s manner. At any rate, that 
evening, soon after supper, there was a knock on 
Professor Smith's back door, and Jim Thomas 
and Rocky Hood walked in. 

Julius Cesar immediately brought a lantern 
from the shed and lighted it. Then the three 
boys went outdoors. Julius Caesar led the way 
to the little shop which his father had built and | 
fitted up, and where he found pleasant recreation 
in wood-working. 

To his son the professor had tanght the use of | 
tools, and the small boy, cut off by physical dis- | 
ability from the rougher sports, had spent many 
@ happy afternoon here. 

He unlocked the door, and closed it carefully « 
when all three had entered. Thick brown paper | 
had been pasted over the windows, so that no one 
on the outside could see what was going on in- 
side. 

It was half an hour before the boys came out. 
Juling Cwsar carefully locked the door. Jim 
Thomas and Rocky Hood seemed both dazed 
and delighted at what they had seen. 

“The thing is simply great, Julia! No other 
fellow in town could have thought of it,"” said 
Jim, as they parted at the door. ‘I wish it was 
Saturday now!” 

Jim and Rocky lapghed quietly, and talked in 
low tones all the way home. 

The next day there were plenty of whispered 
conferences among the boys, much laughter, 
many expressions of delight. They seemed to! 
have a secret which amused them very much. | 
Julius Cesar did not have to hang on the out- 
skirts. He was welcomed to the centre of the 
group, and the boys listened to what little he had | 
to say. 

Friday night a crowd of high-school boys 
assembled after supper near the east end of the 
bridge, with lanterns and pails and shovels. They | 
worked busily for several hours, and when they | 
were done, two long, low forts had arisen, one on 


What do you know about snow | 


You 


Their walls were thick and solid, high enough 
to afford good breastworks, but low enough to 
permit those inside to throw easily. 

When the work was done most of the boys 
went home at once; but four remained and made 
two trips between Julius Cwsar’s shop and the 
forts. 

By ten o’clock the next morning the high-school 
forces were massed in and abont the forts, and | 
the farmers from outside the village, driving in | 
for their mail or groceries, saw something that | 
made them open their mouths and langh, and | 
turn around to look again, and drive slowly. 

A little before eleven o’clock a black mob, with 
shields of bright, new pine, appeared at the top of | 
the hill on the west side of the bridge, advancing | 
slowly, and making snowballs as it drew nearer. 

The high-school boys were waiting. The’ 
farmers had pulled up their teams in the square, | 
and the loafers had collected on the veranda of 
the tavern and in front of the grocery store, to 
watch the fight. Ezra Maxwell, the editor of the | 
Eagle, held his watch in his hand. 

There were fully seventy-five boys in the oncom- | 
ing crowd. But the plan of campaign was against 
them. Coming from the west side, they had but 
one approach to the forts—across the bridge, 





the narrowness of which prevented them from 
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spreading out and making a flank movement. A 
solid line of high-school boys, every one with a 
snowball in each hand and another under each 
arm, stretched across the end of the bridge between 
the forts, to keep the enemy from getting in the 
rear. 

Nearer and nearer came the academy forces. 
‘They were within sixty yards, and not a shot had 
been fired by either side. Suddenly, from the 
front of each fort, dropped two blocks of snow a 
foot square, leaving exposed what looked like the 
ends of four troughs or spouts. 

A great shout went up from the approaching 
force. 

“Toy cannon «Wooden guns!’’ 
trying to frighten us with Quakers!” ‘Rush 
’em!"’ “Rush ’em!"’ And then the pace quick- 
ened, and they came on the run. 

They were within thirty yards. Julius Cesar’s 
white head bobbed up above the corner of the left 
hand fort, and his little voice piped out, “Now 
plug 'em, and f-f-fire low!"" 

A volley of snowballs crashed against the 
wooden shields. They staggered for an instant. 
‘Then from the fort came a sharp ‘‘flap!’’ and out 
of one of the troughs came a snowball like a 
thunderbolt. It shivered a shield as if it had been 
made of glass. 

The same noise again—another ball, so swift that 
No one could dodge it, strack Tony Roberts in the 
leg, and he went down. That noise once more, 
and Ralph Shumway’s hat sailed over the bridge 
railing and danced away on the swift current. 

The academy boys hesitated. It is one thing to 
stand up before a snowball that you can dodge if 
you are quick; it is quite another thing to face a 
strange machine which throws like a cyclone and 
attacks you on the flank while your attention is 
diverted by a crowd of snowballers in front. 

They rallied in a moment, and poured in a 
volley that dropped five of the high-school boys. 


«They’re 


| They crept nearer, firing all the time. 


“Here, Tony Roberts, you’re dead! You can’t 
fight any more,”’ shouted John Farley. 

“No, I aint dead, either! I’d like to know who 
killed me! I only got one in the leg.” 

As he spoke, from the corner of the fort leaped 
mass that looked as large as a waterpail. Tony 
tried to dodge. It struck him squarely in the 
neck, and buried him in snow. 

“] guess you're d-d-dead enough n-n-now!”” 
piped a little voice from the fort, and Julius 
Cesar ducked as a snowball went by his head. 

The line of high-school boys across the end of 
the bridge fired hard and steadily. They were 
slowly thinning out, but every one who went 
down had victims to his credit from the academy 
side. From the forts came steadily that terribly 
swift and accurate fire that could not be dodged, 
and that picked off a man with every shot. 

The little forces in the forts were handling the 
“artillery” finely. There were four pieces in ali— 
two in each fort. Each gun was about eight feet 
long. It was made of hard and elose-grained 
beech. Along the top of three of them ran a 
groove about four inches wide and three inches 
deep. The motive power was a great bow, so stiff 
that no boy could bend it alone. 

The bowstring, of twisted raw hide, nearly as 
large as a clothes-line, passed through a wooden 
plunger which ran casily along the smooth groove. 
The front of, the plunger was hollowed and cov- 
ered with tough but yielding leather, which would 
drive a snowball without breaking it. 

The bowstring of each piece was drawn back 
by a little windlass, exactly as in the arbalist of 
medisval days, which had evidently given Julius 
Cesar his idea. A strong trigger of white oak, 
fired by a lanyard, held the drawn string. 

Each cannon was mounted on a swivel and a 
tripod of stout legs, pointed at the bottom to give 
a tirm hold on the snowy ground. And on the 
side of cach was painted: ‘The East Side Rapid 
Fire Machine Gun.” 

The one which Julius Cresar himself was work- 
ing was much larger than the others. The groove 
was nearly eight inches wide, and proportionately 
deep. The bow was more than twice as powerful, 
and all the rest of its machinery was heavy and 
strong in keeping. 

“I guess they're g-g-going to ch-ch-charge,” 
cried the little tow-headed captain, as he lifted his 
head for an instant. ‘We'll have to g-g-give ‘em 
some more c-c-canister!"” 

The two boys who worked the windlass drew 
back the string. The loader shoved in front of 
the plunger a paper bag containing fifteen snow- 
balls. Julius Cesar swung the muzzle a few 
inches to the left and pulled the lanyard. 

The ‘canister’ struck three of the academy 
boys; each of the other three guns bagged its 
victim, and the ‘‘infantry’’ picked off five more. 
The charge was repulsed. 

So the battle raged. Once the academy boys 
made so determined a charge that two of them 
climbed into one of the forts. One was thrown 
out again, and three of the garrison sat on the 
other and kept him very quiet. 

The charge cost the academy eight men, and the 
ranks were getting thin. 

The farmers in the square were standing wp on 
the seats of their pungs and shouting. The spec- 
tators on the veranda of the tavern were wrangling 
actively over the outcome. When Ezra Maxwell, 
the editor of the Eagle, walked out to the end of 
the bridge, watch in hand, and called ‘‘Time!”’ no 
one would believe that the hour was up, and 
snowballs flew for several minutes. 

Then the high-school boys threw up their caps 
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and shouted, and rushed into the fort and seized 
Julius Cesar, and carried him off on their 
shoulders. 

Twenty-two of the victorious side were killed” 
in the battle. The academy lost forty-one men 
and a hat. 

That is the story of the Battle of the Bridge, as 
the landlord of the tavern told it to me one day 
last summer. 

“It was the best snow fight J ever see,’’ he said; 
“why, the Eagle had a great long piece the next 
week, and ’most ev'ry paper in the county had 
something to say about it!” 

Epwarp WILLISTON FRENTz. 


— 0+ 


FLYING SNOW. 


Itsproads! it curls! tt mounts and whirls, 
At length a mighty wing unfurls ; 

And then away! but where none knows, 
Or ever will. It snows! it snows! 


Selected. —Hannah F. Gould. 
—_———_+9+—_____ 
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VIOLIN TIMBER. 


In THRER Parts.—Lart I. 


Tn all my boyhood I never had a better time 
than when three other boys and I made a trip In 
March to Willy-wick-wock Meadows, to procure 
“red-eyed maple” for violin timber. 

At that time “red-eyed maple” had acquired a 
certain popularity as violin timber; that is to say, 
for the “back,” “ribs,” six blocks and 
“neck” of the instrument. Expert au- 
thorities are agreed that these parts of a 
violin should be of some kind of maple, 
and the front of pine; but I do not know 
that it has ever been proved that “red. 
eyed” or “gray” maple ts really superior 
to white maple or sugar maple. 

Probably the kind of wood is less im- 
portant than the “depth” of the violin, 
compared with its size and weight, the 
situation of the “f holes,” the accurate 
position of the treble-foot of the bridge 
on the sound-post, and even the matter 
of varnish; for it is easy to make a bad 
violin from the best of timber, as the 
novice often finds out. 

But sometimes a novice has been 
known to make a very good “fiddle.” 
“Old Billy Goss” made but one in his 
lfe, but that chanced to be such a good 
one that it came near founding a violin 
industry In a Maine county. 

Goss was an odd old genius, who lived 
in a little cabin on the borders of what 
was known in the region as the Great 
Woods. He made baskets and oars for 
aliving, and sometimes ox-bows, goad- 
sticks and axe-handles.  ~ 

‘The timber for theaaarticles jewalycied. . 
in the Great Woods, often going long 
distances to obtain the kind of wood he 
wanted. He was hard to please in the 
matter of his “stuff,” as he called it. He 
was also very secretive, and would never tell 
others where these particular kinds of timber grew. 

His cabin was a place of resort for all the boys 
ingte neighborhood, for the old woodsman was 

arkable story-teller. He must have been 
more than sixty years old when he made his 
famots “fiddle.” Being a “genius,” he fearlessly 
departed from the traditions of violin-making, and 
fashioned the curved front from seasoned hackma- 
tack instead of pine. The back, neck and other 
parts were from red-eyed maple, procured at a 
natural open, or meadow, which he had discovered 
at the head of a pond ten or twelve miles distant in 
the Great Woods. 

So closely were the little red eyes scattered 
through the wood that the back and neck of Mr. 
Goss’s violin, when seen a few feet away, were of 
a peculiar bright cinnamon color. The front of the 
violin, too, was almost red. It was a very clear- 
toned instrument; and although three or four 
tunes, like “Fisher's Hornpipe” and “The White 
Cockade,” were all that the old man could play, 
his music was a source of great pleasure to all the 
boys. I believe that the instrument was really a 
superior one. 

Goss did not keep his great ‘“‘tlddle” more than 
three years. A young musician named Sonfeldt, 
from Philadelphia, who came to Maine to hunt one 
autumn, bought it, paying what was thought to be 
the large sum of fifteen dollars. Sonfeldt sold it 
for a good price. 

He appears to have told curious stories of old 
Billy, whom he described as a hermit violin-maker, 
possessing an “art” derived from remote ancestors 
in other lands. This “yarn” he repeated for gain, 





for he refused to disclose old Billy’s place of abode, | 
but entered into an agreement with him to furnish 


the fronts, maple backs and nécks for violins. 

These parts were afterward glued together and 
gold as “Goase violins.” 

Old Billy, giving up basket-making, now sent off 
a large box of ‘fiddle stuff” every month. 

One winter Billy had been aMlicted with rheuma- 
tism so badly that toward spring he was unable to 
go off into the Great Woods for violin timber. Now 
the red-eyed maple which gave “selling” qualities 


to the “‘Gosse fiddle” grew at a remote spot in the | 


heart of the forest, so completely surrounded by 
craggy hills and mountains that there was but one 


time of year when access could be had to it with a | 


hand-sled. 

This was in the month of March, or early in 
April, when the snow was crusted so that a long 
bog could be crossed, and one could thus avoid 
the high, steep hills, covered with thick spruce 
beash, which hemmed in the red-eyed maples. 

Of the score of boys who habitually visited old 
Billy, Willis Marchison was most after the old 


man’s heart. He had taught Willis mink-trapping | 


and many of the mysteries of basket-making. Now 
he came hobbling down to see this same boy. 

“J waster eee ye particular ’bout somethin’ up 
te my house,” he whispered, taking Willis aside. 
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Willis went back with him, but not till they were 
inside the cabin did the old man tell what the 
mysterious ‘somethin’ ” was. 

“I’ve allus known ye, Willis, as a boy I can 
trust. And now I've got rheumatiz, and I'm 
a-goin’ to take ye in pardnership with me.” 

He concluded by revealing to Willis the spot 
where the red-eyed maple grew, and offering him 
one-half the profits 1f he would go there and “sled” 
home a quantity of it. 


Willis deemed this a grand opening, but the trip | 


would occupy at least three days, and he did not 
like to go so far into the Great Woods alone. At 
first old Billy was unwilling to have any other boy 
know the locality; but Willis argued that he could 
pledge them to secrecy, and would select boys 
whom he knew to be trustworthy. 

Somewhat reluctantly old Billy at last consented; 
and that afternoon Willis, with a vast show of 


secrecy and caution, made application to a boy | 


named Thomas Edwards, Edwin Wilbur and my- 
self. Willis took us tn as partners, and pledged us 
to fidelity and secrecy. 

He wished to set off for Willy-wick-wock Pond 
the next morning, but we could not all immediately 
get parental consent. This, combined with bad 
weather and the preparation of food for the trip, 
so hindered us that nearly a week elapsed before 
we were ready to start. 

We set off merrily on a fine, aunshiny, crisp 
March morning. It was an expedition after a boy's 
own heart. We had a secret mission; we expected. 
to make some mopey; above all, we hoped to “do 
something big.”” 

We had two hand-sleds and two axes. Willis 
took his gun and ammunition. In the Great Woods 





there were deer, lynx-cats, and perhaps panthers ; 


on the snow, to form the floor of the camp. Over 
them we laid a carpet of the small fan-like boughs. 
Then at the four corners Willls drove down forked 
stakes for the posts of the camp, the two on the 
south side being three feet longer than the others. 
In the crotches of these were laid four poles, and 
on them several rafter poles. Willis had this plan 
for a “shed” camp directly from old Billy. 

We drew in a great quantity of the long, flat, 
fanlike spruce and fir boughs, and with these 
thatched the roof fully two feet thick, and wattled 
up the side walls. When complete, with our com. 
forters spread out inside, and a fire blazing in front, 
the camp was a picturesque and cozy shelter, nine 
feet square, and high enough to stand erect in. 

“Isn’t it a little beauty of a camp?” Willis ex- 
claimed, as he stood off to admire it. “But I say, 
boys, how warm it’s getting! The weather’s mod. 
erating. See how I am perspiring.” 

“I guess it’s because we are heated by working 
so hard,” said Tom, throwing himself down on the 
comforters inside the camp. 

“No, itisn’t all that,” said Willis. ‘The weather's 
turned warm. You can tell by the sky. See how 
hazy and mellow the sun looks; and the crust is 
getting soft!” 

Ned took the kettle and went to the brook to get. 
water for coffec and to boll potatoes, while Willis 
fixed a spring-pole across the stump over the fire. 
The brook was open in a few places. 

“I saw a fish in that deep hole below the maple 
top.” Ned remarked as he came back. 

“It will be a good time to fish through the ice on 
the pond,” said Willis. “We can take pork for, 
bait. What if we try it? Old Billy says there are | 





pickerel and trout, too, in Willy-wick-wock.” 
“And not cut the maple to-day?” asked Ned. 











In Camp at Willy-wick-wock. 


and wolves. These possibilities 
danger added to the zest of the trip. 

Lashed to one sled was a box of provisions, a 
coffee-pot, kettle and “spider,” with several dippers 
and platters. To keep us warm by night we had 
four stuffed coverlets or “comforters,” rolled up 
snugly on the other sled. 

Entering the woods by a “lumber road” a little 


of game and 


beyond the Marchison farm, we proceeded north. | 


erly, and traversed the entire length of Loon Pond 
on the ice. Snow etill lay at a depth of two fect, 
but it was crusted so that we could walk on it 
without snow-shoes. 

This is the best time, indeed, for travelling in the 
woods, for no deciduous follage then obstructs the 
view, the footing is like thit of a pavement, and 
the only risk the possibility that a sudden change 
of weather may soften the snow crust. 

Willis led the way and commanded the expedi- 
tion, following old Billy’s directions as to the route. 
We entered the bog at the foot of Willy-wick-wock 
Pond, which is between three and four miles long, 
and has a pretty island near the southern end, and 
still another about midway of its length. 

Willis had once been as far as the foot of this 
pond, but to the rest of us it was an unknown 
region. We contemplated the unbroken forests on 
its shores with a certain awe, as we reflected what 
a long way we had come Into the woods. 

Thus far we had seen no game larger than red 
squirrels and a partridge. But while traversing 
the bog, we had heard the crackling and rushing 
noise made by some animal, probably by a deer 
startled by the grating of our sleds on the snow 
crust. We did not go to its tracks, but went on up 
the pond, passing the islands, and by noon reached 
the little open meadow at the head of it. 

“This is the place—just as old Billy told me!” 
Willis said. ‘“There’s the stump where he cut 
down a red-eyed maple last spring, and there’s its 
top partly In the brook. Those four big trees just 
beyond, by the brook, are all red-eyed maple. See 
how red the tops are! That's one mark of it. And 
see how gray the trunks are; that’s another.” 

It was a pretty place, half.open, with low bushes 
along the brook for eighty or a hundred rods back 
from the pond, and inclosed around to the north- 
west and east by high, steep hills. There might 
have been four or five acres of this open meadow. 

By this time we were hungry from our long 
tramp, but Willis said, “Just one doughnut apicce 
out of our box, before we make camp. 
that’s built, we'll have a fire beside the stump of 
the maple that old Billy cut. Then we'll have 
dinner.” He doled out the four doughnuts. 

“Come on with thos es.” he said. 
to have the neatest little camp you ever saw.” 

We went across the open meadow to the spruce 
woods at the foot of the hills, felled six small trees, 
and chopped them into lengths offabout nine feet. 
These we dragged on one of the sleds to the 
site selected for the camp near the brook. The 








logs were placed side by side glosely together | weather we should have been quite happy. 


| «No, we will put that off till to-morrow morning. 


We've done wonders building such a camp this 
afternoon,” said Willis. “We can cut and hew out 
all the maple we can draw easily enough in one 
day, and then start for home the day after.” 

But Tom went to look at the maples, with a view 
to selecting the one we should fell. He struck an 
axe into one of them, to see how hard the wood 
w 






Boys!” he exclaimed in surprise, “the sap has 
started. It trickles almost a stream from the cut 
Tve made.” 

“Ig red-eyed maple sap good for syrup?” Ned 
asked. 

“{ don’t know; I never heard,” said Willis. 
“Taste of it, Tom.” 

“It's kind of sweet—not very,” replied Tom. 
guess it would make syrup.” 

“Let’s boil some this evening,” said Ned. “It 
would go good on our bread. Can you tap without 
an auger, Will?” 

“Yes, it’s easily done,” replied Willis, and went 
to taste the sap himself. 

“I don’t call it very sweet,” he said. “But I saw 
two rock maples near the foot of the hill yonder, 
where we cut the camp stuff. I think we had better 
tap them. Rock maple fs the kind for sap.” 

Two spiles were whittled from bits of the dry 
maple wood which old Billy had left behind from 
the tree he had felled. Willis then tapped the two 
maples. He set dippers under them at first, and 
afterward the iron kettle and # large basin. From 
the two rock maples sap flowed freely. 

As soon as coffee was made and our dinner eaten, 
we took the axes and went fishing on the ice of the 
pond. Willis selected a place about a hundred 
yards from the mouth of the brook. We had to 
clear away the snow and then chop two holes 
through two feet and a half of ice. 

After the holes were cut and cleared, we dropped | 
in the hooks, and were lucky enough by and by to 
cateh two pickerel. 

The camp, with the little wreath of blue smoke 
rising, looked very pretty from the pond where we | 
stood fishing. Tom and I, after taking these fish, 
went to prepare firewood and look to the sap, | 
leaving Willis and Ned to fish. 

“Oh, but lan't it hot!” Tom exclaimed, repeatedly, 


“1 








When | 


“Pm going | 


as we worked; we both threw off our jackets and 
yests, and even then were much too warm. The 
sun, now nearly setting, had the mild, yellow 
appearance of late spring days, and the snow crust. 
| had softened much, 

“There's a thaw coming on,” Tom said, as we 
| wallowed back to camp with the kettleful of sap. 
Even after the sun set there was not the least 
trace of chilline=s in the air, but rather it seemed 















to grow warme: 

Willis and Ned came to camp with their pickerel 
as dusk fell, and we fried some of the fish. So we 
made a good supper of pickerel with our cooked 


food and cold sap to drink. But for the change of 
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“1 never knew it to change so warm, all at once,” 
sald Willis. “I don’t like it, either.” 

We put the kettleful of sap to boll, and were 
sitting in the front of our camp when two owls 
began to hoot in the woods. 

“That's a sign of rain,” Ed said. 
calls those ‘rain owls.’” 

The evening was not very dark, We could see 
clumps of loosened gnow fall from trees, and hear 
the crust “give” here and there about the meadow. 
Soon the change of temperature affected the ice of 
the large pond. Pockets of it began to move, 
causing strange, long-drawn, gurgling and groan- 
ing sounds which appeared to traverse the entire 
length of the still water. 

As we gat listening to these noises, a black animal 
about as large as a dog of average size went 
bounding across the meadow & short distance 
above the camp. It appeared to be a black cat or 
“fisher” marten. Willis took his gun and wallowed 
to the edge of the woods, hoping to catch sight of it 
again, knowing that the fur of this large American 
sable is valuable. . 

He did not like to go far into the woods, however, 
and the nolse of his steps in the snow evidently 
frightened the animal away. Giving up the chase, 
he returned to camp. 

As the evening advanced, the long walk and 
other toils of the day began to tellon us. We grew 
sleepy despite of the strange roaring and groaning 
from the pond, and lay down in the camp. Instead 
of needing the comforters over us, we found our- 
selves warm enough tn our jackets, and in that 
condition we fell asleep. 

An extraordinary meteorological change had 
taken place, one that many persons may still recall, 
even after twenty years, since it was attended in 

northern New England by a succession 
of slight earthquake shocks during two 
entire days, which caused much fear. 

At our camp at Willy-wick-wock 
Meadows we four lads were soundly 
sleeping after two in the morning, when 
we were awakened suddenly by a fright- 
ful rumbling, jarring notse. 

EUSTACE A. PERKINS. 
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A VISIT TO KING MOOSE. 


Few men, save hardy lumbermen, 
professional hunters and trappers, an 
occasional venturesome city Nimrod, anc 
of course the red “original owners,”” 
have enjoyed the pleasure of seeing the 
great king of American cervide, the 
moose, at home. I have called upon his 
majesty a number of times, and some - 
times found him at home, and more 
frequently found him not at all. One 
visit, when fortune favored the callex. 
may be described. 

I was spending a week shooting grouse 
with a rugged old woodsman. Gur tem - 
porary abiding-place was a rough loge 
shanty, located in the woods some ten 
miles back from Mattawa, a little lumber 
town situated at the confluence of the 
Mattawa and Ottawa rivers in Ontario. 

Moose were then closely protected by law, anct 
we had no intention of trying to kill one, but I was. 
quite ready to look at one or more if chance offered. 
My comrade, “old Abe,” had told about a tempo- 


\ rary “yard” within reach, and had promised that 


should see moose the first favorable day. 

One evening we returned to the cabin with a fair 
bag of grouse, and Abe declared that the morrow 
would bring a storm to add to our already plentiful 
supply of enow. It did with a vengeance. 

All day the wind howled and the anow drove 
in fleecy clouds. Great trees groaned and swayed 
wildly; big limbs yielded to the strain, and crashed 
to the ground. We therefore thought it wise to 
remain indoors. 

The following day was bright, though intensely 
cold. Not a cloud obscured the steely sky, and the 
wind was from the north, strong but steady. Stand- 
ing outside the cabin, I could hear the ceaseless, 
dull roar of the forest and the creaking and click. 


| ing of countless restless branches. 


“This ’ere’s the day for moose,” said Abe. “It’s 
warm ‘nough in the timber, too. We kin creep 
right onto a moose, with wind a-yowlin’ that-a. 
way.” 

There was not yet enough snow to require snow 
shoes. Warmly clad and with heavy mittens o. 
our hands, we started. Into the frozen woods we 
went, striding along through trackless aisles of 
powdery snow, with never a sign of life save our. 
selves, and never a sound save the hoarse breath. 
ing of the storm wrestling ceaselessly with the 
supple pine-tops high overhead. 

But there was life about, though strangely mute. 
Crossing a ridge, we saw brown grouse racing 
over the snow, and let them go unscathed, to bide 
another day. Abe kept ever peering about. 

“What are you looking for, old man?” 

“Sign. Now shet yer head; we're gettin’ nigh 
the yard, and the moose oughter be yonder.” 

He pointed toward a long, low-lying reach of 
cover, so dense that lt was impossible to see more 
than a few yards within {ts bounds. 

It was simply a thicket of alder bushes, small 
birches and dwarfed firs, of many acres im extent, 
and surrounded by low hills, forested in every 
direction save to the west, where an old fire had 
left only afew ghostly “rampikes” standing above 
a short second growth. 

As we neared the lower cover, Abe halted and 
pointed at the snow. The first glance detected the 
widespread slots of a big moose track leading into 
the brush, and so fresh that I involuntarily glanced 
ahead for the maker of the sign. But nothing was . 
in aight except tangled foliage and wan snow. 

We turned to follow the track and crept slowly, 
noiselessly, as a lynx creeps upon tts prey, along 
the telltale traces. Once within the cover, we 
advanced merely by inches, for the growth was so 
dense that treacherous twigs had to be handled one 
by one ere a step was risked. 

The wind blew smartly, occasionally whirling a 
cloud of loosened snow in our faces, and the 
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endless whish-whew of the blast, with the rustling | 
and chafing of swaying branches, covered what 
little noise we made. 

At last Abe halted and whispered : 

“Gosh all hemtocks! It was a big chap that 
left that sign, sure.”* 

Crossing our line was a track so fresh that the 
loose snow was yet tumbling into the deep impres- 
sions made by the snimal’s hoofs, and so large 


THE YOUTH’S 


“More than satisfied,"’ I answered. 
seen a sight that I shall not soon forget.” 


“I have 


1 was the better pleased that no blood-letting ; 


was required to complete the triumph. 

The old bull yet maintained his stand upon the 
hillside, and up the slope went his followers till 
they clustered about him. All wheeled and 
stared in our direction. Abe remarked, “My! 
but I could nail that brute. He’s the biggest 

















A near view of King Moose. 


that for a moment I thought that two or more 
animals must have passed in Indian file, stepping 
in each other's footprints. 

Turning slightly from our previous course we 
followed the monster's trail. Every instant I 
expected to hear a sudden crash of brush, or to 
see the animal moving ahead, but for half an hour 
we crept in vain. As we were crossing a big 
log piled high with snow Abe stopped suddenly, 
and stared intently at the hill over which the fire 
had swept. 

Half-way up the slope, standing motionless and 
sharply defined against the tangled second growth 
and snow-white background, was an immense 
black mass—the great bull that had made the 
track we followed. Above him towered a few lean, 
gray rampikes. The younger growth, burdened 
by snow, bent low to earth and barely concealed 
his knees. There he stood in all his royal pride, 
looking backward. 

He was go near that we could see the two twin 


- streams of white vapor curling from nostrils that 


searched the wind for trace of foe, and I could 
have planted a ball in his ear or heart readily 
enough offhand. 

Abe slowly turned his head and whispered, 
“(Moose can’t see good—keep still—he’s smellin’ 
for us.” 

I had just noticed something else. I dared not 
move a finger, nor whisper a word, but my eyes 
burned into Abe's with all the intensity I could 
concentrate into them. Mentally I was “rooting’’ 
hard to make him understand. 

He perceived that something was the matter, for 
into his eyes flashed a gleam of questioning intel- 
ligence. Slowly I rolled my eyes to the right, 
glanced back into his eyes again, then once more 
rolled mine slowly to the right. 

A quiver of an eyelid told me that he under- 
stood, and slowly—so slowly that I could hardly 
detect the motion—his head began toturn. Barely 
forty feet from us, in the midst of a clump of 
alder, stood an animal as large as a good-sized 
horse. It was a full-grown cow moose, and she 
was eying us attentively. 

I was leaning my weight upon my right hand, 
and after about a minute of mute staring, the 
snow under my hand yielded with a soft “prutt.”” 

At once the cow moved a few feet. Then from 
our left and from immediately in front sounded 
faint rustlings of twigs, and apparently a dozen 
huge bodies glided through the brush almost as 
noiselessly as so many shadows. 

We enjoyed a sight which comparatively few 
city men have seen. Favored by the storm, we 
had crept almost within touch of the band of 
moose, and might have killed three at least. Even 
then they could not wind us, and were merely 
uneasy and not at all sure what peril threatened 
them. 

The old cow still eyed us, and we could see her 
broad, sensitive ‘‘muffle’’ twitching and quivering 
as she strove vainly to catch some explanatory 
taint on the baffling gale. 

Suddenly, as though moved by a common 
impulse, they all drifted ahead—silent shapes of 
black, gliding through the close-growing scrub, 





until they seemed but so many dusk phantoms 
wind-blown amid the cover. 


It was almost past belief that animals of such 
great bulk and weight could move over such 
ground in anything approaching silence, but 
beyond an occasional soft thump in the snow, 
they made not a sound. 

Directly in front of us one of them encountered 
a huge fallen pine. The trunk rose at least waist- 
high from the ground, but the moose merely 
halted, raised itself for an instant erect upon its 
hind legs, then leaped the obstruction and landed 
lightly as a cat. Gliding between the close- 
standing trees, they disappeared as i 








Abe turned and questioned satis- 


fied ?”” 


se you 


moose I ever seen. How's your trigger finger? 
Itchin’, I'll be bound !"" 

My reply was a yell which liberated all the 
accumulated excitement of the long, cautious 
approach and final view. At the sound every 
moose whirled to the rightahout, every nose was 
straightened in a line with a back, and away they 
went pounding up-hill at a big, swinging trot. 

A moment later all were gone forever. Our 
visit to King Moose was over. 

E. Wynxpuam Sanpys. 
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Mine are the quarries of the ice and snow 

Whose wind-piled marble makes the world to glow: 
I build the gleaming temples which reflect 

The glory of their Master Architect. 


° FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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BANKRUPTCY OF GOVERN- 
MENTS. 


To many people it seems surprising, no doubt, 
that a government in full control of a nation may 
become bankrupt. Governments do, indeed, 
borrow enormous sums of money, but, as they 
have the arbitrary power of raising immense 
amounts by taxing their citizens, inability to 
pay ther debts might naturally be thought 
impossible. 

Yet history proves nothing more completely 
than the fact that governments may “fail” 
through positive helplessness to pay their honest 
debts. Great nations have done this in the past. 
In 1715, France, broken down with the enormous 
debt left by the wars of Louis XIV., declared 
itself unable to pay its creditors. In 1796, the 
governinent of the Revolution, overwhelmed by 
its own enormous issues of notes, announced to 
its creditors that it could not redeem them; and 
that, therefore, every holder of a note must 
accept @ new note for one-thirtieth of the old 
one’s face value. 

‘There was, of course, no appeal, for no courts 
exist to settle the justice of such an act of 
government. But the nature of these acts was 
the same, precisely, ay in the case of business 
men whose income no longer makes it possible 
to pay their debts. Such people compromise with 
their creditors, as the expression is, say at three 
cents on the dollar. The government of France, 
in the case just mentioned, did the same. 

Lately the story went about that the United 
States Government, owing to the decrease of 
revenue, might become bankrupt. But we are 
a long way from that condition. Yet, in the 
eighteenth century, several of the American 


colonies could not and did not pay their notes | 


at face value; and the Continental currency, 
issued to raise means for carrying on the Revo- 
lutionary War, was never redeemed at all. 
Three governments in Europe are, to-da: 
facing possible bankruptcy, and one is already 
bankrupt. We have lately explained the situation 
of Italy and need not repeat the facts. In Spain 
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ments. A year ago, when revenue fell short and 
new loans were refused by foreign bankers, the 
government paid only one-third of the interest 
due upon its bonds, and, as the expression is, 
“sdeferred”’ the other two-thirds. This, of course, 
ruined the nation’s credit everywhere. 

Whether these nations refuse to pay their debts 
or not, there are two useful conclusions which 
imay be drawn from the state of things. One is, 
that it is quite as dangerous for a government to 
get recklessly in debt as for a private citizen. A 
careless use of one generation's credit may lead 
to extravagance such as will break down the 
resources of a future generation. 

The other lesson is, that European nations 
must soon reduce their huge army expenses. 
But for the ease of borrowing money by these 
governments, such annual payments as are now 
made in this department would never have been 
thought of. 

Now that the war expenses have continued 
many years, nations are learning that reckless 
naval and military expenditures, even when 
taxation is avoided by the fathers through a 
government loan, must be paid in increasingly 
distressing burdens by the children. 
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IF BUT A DAY. 


We should waste no moments in weak regret 
If the day were but one. 
If what we remember and what we forget 
Went out with the su: 
We should be from our clamorous selves set free 


To work and to Wass 
And to be what the Father would have us be, | 


If we had but a day. 


Selected. —Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


——— 


ARBITRATION. 


| 

The United States has led the way among | 
nations in encouraging the substitution of arbitra- 
tion for war as a means of settling international 
disputes. This country has been committed to | 
the principle since the year 1866, when it first 
proposed to Great Britain to submit to arbitration 
its claims for compensation for the destruction | 
wrought by the Confederate cruiser Alubama, | 
which was fitted out in British ports. 

It is therefore with the pleasure one feels at’ 
having achieved one of the victories of peace that ' 
we find our efforts in this direction now bearing | 
fruit in a proposition from the government of 
Great Britain to our own government looking 
toward a permanent treaty of arbitration between 
the two nations. 

Special questions or disagreements to the number 
of ten have already been settled between the 
United States and Great Britain by means of 
arbitration, after it had appeared that the ordinary 
means of diplomatic negotiation were insufficient. 


The most important of these was the question of | 


the Alabama claims. 

Under the edict of a commission in which the 
decisive judgment was made by representatives of 
foreign and disinterested powers, Great Britain 
paid the United States fifteen and a half million 
dollars in compensation for these Alabama dam- 
ages. Subsequently the United States paid to 
Great Britain about five million dollars as com- 
pensation for certain fishing privileges enjoyed 
by American citizens on the British American 
coast. 

The latest arbitration between the two countries 
was the adjustment, in 1893, by a similar inter- 
national commission, of a disagreement relating 
to the Bering Sea seal fisheries. Both nations 
have expressed satisfaction with the peaceful 
settlement of this question, although neither 
power obtained all it asked for before the com- 
mission. 

As the result of the first successful arbitration 
of a great question, such as, if unarbitrated, 
might have led to a terrible and bloody war, a 
strong sentiment began to grow up in both Great 
Britain and America in favor of arbitration as a 
fixed and permanent policy between nations. In 
1873 the British House of Commons adopted a 
resolution approving the principle of arbitration. 

In 1887 a deputation of thirteen Bri public 
men brought to Washington a memorial signed 
by two hundred and thirty-three members of the 
British House of Commons, addressed to the 
President and Congress of the United States, 
urging that a treaty be concluded between Amer- 
ica and Great Britain providing that all differences 
arising between the two governments be referred. 
to arbitration, if they cannot be adjusted by 
diplomatic agency. 

“The conclusion of such a treaty,’ the memo- 
rialists truly said, ‘‘would be a splendid example 











the case of the government is even worse than | 
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to those nations who are wasting their resources 
in war-provoking institutions, and might induce 
other governments to join the peaceful compact.” 
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some kind. It surely already constitutes a note- 
worthy example to the nations of the Old World, 
who aré maintaining an armed truce little better 
than war itself, which impovershes and demoral- 
izes their people, and drives to the New World 
inillions of undesired emigrants. 

The United States, being withont a great standing 
army at the same time that it is vast in resources 
and impregnable in position, and having in the 
main followed Washington's wise and far-seeing 
advice to avoid entangling alliances, which would 
throw suspicion upon its advances, is in the best 
position among nations to urge upon the world 
the replacing of the brutality and wickedness of 
war with moral means of settling international 
disputes. 
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EXTREMES. 


The threatened return to favor of the absurd and. 
inconvenient hoop-skirt, or crinoline, has called 
forth many protests and reminiscences. People 
who ordinartly concern themselves but little with 
the changes of fashion have contributed to the 
discussion, both men and women sending to the 
newspapers arguments for and against the impend- 
ing article of attire. The general voice appears 
decidedly one of condemnation. 

Incidents both tragic and comic are recalled. A 
correspondent of the London 7imes dwells espe- 
cially upon the danger incurred by ladies wearing 
light muslins distended over such a frame, assert- 
ing that in the days of the crinoline, deaths of 
women by burning became noticeably frequent. 
lie mentions as an instance the terrible fate of the 
wife of our own poet Longfellow, who was thus 
burned to death, the crinoline which she wore 
defeating her husband's desperate attempts to 
crush out the flames. 

Most persons, however, content themselves with 
depicting the inconvenience and awkwardness of 
the hoop-skirt and its near relation, the voluminous 
akirt stiffened by linings. 

Tales are told of ladies who met with disaster in 
attempting to pass through narrow doorways or 
enter omnibuses, and of others driven helpless 
before a gale of wind like rudderless ships, their 
futile attempts to walk ending only in their being 
blown haphazard against the nearest post or fence, 
where they were obliged to await a rescuer. 

Turning to the pages of history, the extent and 
ugliness of the original farthingale are recalled, 
with contemporaneous jests and complaints at its 
expense. 

Later, when voluminous skirts prevailed at the 

French court, the famous quarrel! ix related of the 
two noble ladies whose right it was to occupy 
| low stools close beside each other, and near the 
| queen. 
' Their skirts interfered, with resulting damage to 
trimmings and tempers; and such was the unyield- 
ing bitterness of the two great dames—neither of 
| Whom would move away and leave her rival 
| Nearer to majesty than herself—that the matter 
was finally arranged by placing a vacant stool 
between them for the accommodation of their 
superfluous draperies. 

Yet the hoop-skirt in its day was not universally 
detested, and found some defenders even among 
men. 

Thackeray, in an illustration to one of his own 
books, sketches the parting of two lovers before 
the battle of Waterloo. He represents the young 
soldier in a modern British uniform, and the weep- 
ing heroine in a hoop.skirt. 

That is bad enough, but he actually adds a foot- 
| note in which, after confessing the liberty he has 
taken, he states how they would have looked had 
he not done so, and adds a sketch of the same pair 
in historically correct costume, the girl wearing 
the graceful gown of the Empire period, in which, 
burlesqued as It is by the author’s pencil, she is far 
preferable to the figure of his final cholee. 

Extremes In fashion are seldom pleasing, and 
are often ridiculous. There were Empire gowns 
so narrow that the wearers could not take a step of 
natural length in them; there were hoop-skirts 
which not even Thackeray would have admired. 
The best of taste is moderation. 
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AN INCIDENT AT THE FAIR. 


An official at the World's Fair said lately: “One 

of the interesting sights of that aggregation of 
most significant objects was a single visitor—a Httle 
girl. 
i “She was an attractive child, neatly dressed, and 
| came to the grounds in charge of a young woman 
i who talked to her by placing her fingera on the 
| child’s cheek or lips. 

“It soon became known to the crowd around 
them that the child was blind and deaf and dumb. 
; Her companion was the teacher, who, with incredi- 
| ble patience, had brought her into a full, intelligent 
connection with the outside world, had literally 
wakened ‘a soul under the ribs of death.’ 
| “As the objects around were explained to her, 
the girl’s face sparkled with delight and wonder. 
Sometimes she laughed with a sudden peculiar 
wave of the hands, us ff to grasp something out 
of the endless darkness and silence in which she 
lived, and bring it cloxe to her. It was a most 
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afforded by the marvels of the great Exposition. 
Nevertheless, it will be remembered as an object- 
lesson for many a day by the men and women who 
saw it. 

a geen es 


UNPARDONABLE DECEPTION. 


One of those unpardonable deceptions, which 
are nevertheless interesting in bringing out the 
foibles of those who are deceived, occurred some 
thirty years ago, when James Hayllar, the English 
artist, painted for the Academy Exhibition a 
picture entitled “The Queen’s Highway in the 
Sixteenth Century.” 

It represented Queen Elizabeth, with two ladies 
in attendance, on the muddy road of & Sussex 
highway, watching some countrymen who were 
laboring to get her ponderous carriage out of the 
mud. The picture had been painted at the instance 
of Richard Cobden, who had described some such 
scene to the artist, declaring that he found it in an 
old county history which he had at home. 

The picture was ready for exhibition, and the 
artist begged Mr. Cobden to copy for him the very 
words which should describe it. At the very last 
moment, however, the mail brought a letter, saying 
that the entire Cobden family had been overhauling 
a dozen folios, in a vain search for the missing 
inscription. 

“Here’s a fix, Jeff!” cried Hayllar, to his friend 
Jeaffreson. “WhatamI todo? Can’t you give me 
an authority? Be a good fellow, and find me 
something at the British Museum!" 

“Oh, I can give you sufiicient authority, without 
going to the Museum,” was the reply. “Here, I'll 
put iton this bit of paper.” He sat down at once, | 
and wrote: 

“The journey was marvellous for ease and expc- 
dition, for such is the perfect evenness of the new 
highway. Her highness left the coach only once 
whilst hinds and folk of a base sort lifted it on 
with their poles. Vide Maud Ufford’s letter to 
Margery Pennington in D’Eyncourt’s ‘Memoirs of 
the Maids of Honor.’” 

“Capital!” exclaimed Hayllar. “It’s the very 
thing I wanted. What a marvellous memory you 
have, Jeff!” 

“Memory !” was the reply. ‘I go to imagination 
for my facts.. There never was any D’Eyncourt, or 
if there was, he never wrote a. book about maids 
of honor. There must have been a Maud Ufford; 
the name sounds like truth. But you may take my 
word for it she never wrote a line to Margery 
Pennington. This child {sa novelist. He invented 
that pleasant quotation.” 

“But the selecting committee and the hangers 
will know it!” 

“Nota bit of it! It took you tn, and it will take 
them in. They are just as ‘ignoromeous’ as you 
are, to quote the man who says artists are ‘an 
ignoromeous class of persons.’” 

Jeaffreson was right. The newspaper critics 
never knew that a trick had been played on them, 





, It Is a bright, strong picture, charming 
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thought well of you, my dear friend. Oh, this 
distress! Can I bear it ten minutes longer? 

“You must pardon my candor in the hour of 
death. You have caused me pain, though not this. 
Oh, can I have time to tell you what pain you 
inflicted on my literary taste? Oh, mercy, I shall 
die! But, Mr. M——, you did pronounce the 
word tepid horribly! I expected better things of 
you.” 

Here the arrival of the doctor broke up the con- 
versation; but when, after being relieved and 
having had rest and sleep, he awoke and found his 
friend at his bedside, he began again: 

“How kind you are! I thought you a refined 
scholar, as your style denotes, but you must mind 
your pronunciation. Itis unworthy of your char- 
acter.” 





A Beautiful Cift! 
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“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxe: (Adv. 
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Is Absolutely Impossible 
while using the Smith & Wesson Hammerless Safe- 
ty Revolvers. They are so constructed that they 
require for their operation sufficient grasp and 
strength to render them perfectly harmless in the 
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To Companion Subscribers. 


“‘Sweet Charity’’—the striking picture | 
by Mr. J. L. G, Ferris, exhibited at the 
American Academy of Design last win- 
ter, has been reproduced in its original | 
colors, and will be presented to all new | 
subscribers to The Companion, 

It will also be given to all subscribers to 
the paper whose paid subscriptions ex- | 
pire during the months from Novem- 
ber 1, 1893, to November 1, 1894, and who 
continue to take the paper, paying for 
it one year in advance. 









in sentiment, and will be an ornament 
in any home. Its value at retail is $2. 








A GLANCE INTO ANTIQUITY. 


Science sometimes comes to the aid of history In 
fixing the dates of remote events in a very remark. 
able manner. Astronomy has been particularly 
helpful in this way. Whenever an eclipse, or some 
other remarkable phenomenon in the heavens, has 
occurred simultaneously with a great battle, for 
instance, the date of the latter can usually be 
determined by calculating backward the motions 
of the celestial bodies, and ascertaining when they 
muet have been in the position they are described 
as having occupied at the thne the battle was 
fought. 

But astronomy is not alone in thus furnishing 
assistance to historians. Recently the science of 
conchology has apparently opened up a glimpse 
into the ancient history of our race that far tran. 
scends In antiquity any human records. 

Among the ornaments discovered with the human 
skeletons recently unearthed in the caverns near 
Mentone are several species of shells which had 
evidently been brought from the shores of the 





and one of them referred to “quaint old D’Eyn. 
court,” with a great air of learning. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 


Only a short time ago the attention of the whol 
world was concentrated in admiration of the mag. 
nificent representation of the world’s wealth and 
industrial and social progress at Chicago. Nothing | 
had ever made the life of man at this epoch appear 
80 prosperous, happy and beautiful as this great 
exhibition of art and industry made it. 

Within a few weeks a very different spectacle 
was to be presented at Chicago. 

In one night more than eleven hundred houseless 
men went to seek shelter from the cold in the city 
hall, and all these men lay down to rest overnight 
on the stone floors of that building. 

It was estimated that at the same time there were 
in Chicago one hundred and seventeen thousand 
men who were out of employment, and who saw 
nowhere any good prospect of obtaining work. 

This was because a condition which has made 
itself felt throughout the country is especially 
aggravated in Chicago by the drifting to that city 
during the World’s Fair of many thousands of 
working people. 

The close contact of so much magnificence and 
wealth and so much misery is an adinonition to 
those who have to a great degree, through their 
wealth and prominence in the country’s affairs, its 
welfare in their hands, that they have a terrible 
responsibility in these trying times. 

One man, a hundred men, may be out of employ- 
ment anywhere aa the result of individual unthrift 
or laziness, and be deserving of little sympathy or 
assistance; but when a hundred thousand working 
people in a single city are without work, they can- 
not be collectively accused of indolence or improv. 
idence. 


le | 
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CRITICAL TO THE LAST. 


Charles Strode, of Alabama, was a lawyer in 
high standing about fifty years ago. He was the 
advocate of a refined scholarship, and was particu- 
larly fastidious in his pronunctation of the English 
language. Indeed, he preserved this delicacy of 
taste even in what he believed to be the pangs of 
death, 

One summer a personal friend of Mr. Strode, a 
man of whose literary cultivation he had formed a 
high estimate, visited Blount Springs. A few days 
after his arrival Mr. Strode appeared, in an enfee- 
bled condition, and asked If a bath could be had, to 
refresh him after his dusty journey in the stage. 
The friend replied that a bath would be speedily 
furnished, either hot, cold, or tepid. The last word 
he carelessly pronounced fea-pid. 

Mr. Strode made no criticism at the time, but 
ordered a warm bath and went to bed. 

At a late hour of the night he summoned his 
friend, who found him suffering from a severe 
attack of the pain to which he was subject, and a 
physician was sent for. The sufferer began talk- 


| indication of a line of travel or of trade extending 


a Unotle, ay they do not occur in the Mediterranean | 
Sea. ‘ 

Here, then, ig an indication that before the begin- 
ning of authentic history men journeyed long dis. 
tances in Europe, and ¢arried ‘shells for barter or 
exchange. But this ix not all. ‘ 
Among the ornaments found with human skele- 
tons in other caves on the Ligurian coast, and 
apparently belonging to a somewhat later race of 
men, or to the same race In a later stage of devel- 
opment, are shells which conchologists say must 
have come from the Indian Ocean! 

When we remember the dangers and difficulties 
that in far later and more advanced periods of 
human history have attended those who undertook 
to pass between the eastern and western halves of 
the Old World, we cannot but be astonished at this 









from Asia to Europe in the days of primitive man. 


FASHION AMONG THE AINUS. 


The drese of civilized nations is often suficiently 
ridiculous, but our own oddities do not render us 
the less disposed to laugh at the oddities of other | 
people. This being true, we can afford to be, 
amused by Mr. Howard’s description of the clothing 
worn—in cold weather—by the hairy Ainus, those 
strange little inhabitants of farther Siberia and a 
part of Japan. 


The only material of which they ever have a 
complete suit is fish-skin. Such a suit is sometimes 
elaborately, though coarsely, embroidered. The 
resemblance between this embroidery and that of 
the North American Indians is remarkable. 

How the fish-skin 1s prepared is still a puzzle to 
me. Though pretty thin, itis very tough, and has 
more pliability than might be thought ‘possible. 
Shoes even are made with it, but not exclusively 
of it; It generally forms the linings of the upper: 

The thicker clothing is grotesgueness Steelf. For 
medium garments, especially for the covering of 
the back and chest. rch ‘bark {is used, other 
materials being stitched to it. For the coldest 
weather the clothing is much like that of the 
Eskimos and the Kamtschatdales. The grotesque- 
ness of it arises not so much from its shape as from 
the variety of the materials. 

In one of these Joseph’s-coat dresses were mixed 
atches of sable, bear, deer and fox-skins, includ. 
og the tails, in haphazard fragments, while behind 

and before there was underneath all these a large 
piece of birch bark. The bark, I afterward found. | 
was intended incidentally as a protection against 
accidental shots from poisoned arrows, which the 
Ainus use more tn winter than in summer in their 
hunting excursions. 





ECCENTRIC WIT. 


When Artemus Ward’s business manager once 
asked him about his Puritanic origin he replied, “I 
think we came from Jerusalem, for my father’s 


Cyrus; so, perhaps, that makes us Persians.” 
When the humorist began his lecture he would 


name was Levi, and we had a Moses and a Nathan | 
in the family, but my poor brother’s name was | 


hand of a child. 


A Perfect and Safe Arm 
for Home Protection. 
Send stamp for full catalogue with detailed description. 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award «..!v complies with the 
facts, we refer tl~ .ublic to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
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Use Hinds’ HONEY and Almond Cream: 


A Fair Skin 


can always be ensured if, after exposure to 
the sun and rough winds, ladies will use 


Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. 
For Chapped Hands, Face and Lips, rough 
or hard Skin, Wrinkles, Irritations, Scaly 
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Salt Rheum, Eczema, and the thousand 
other Affections of the Skin, nothing has 
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Washington’s 
Birthday. 


This cut is a reduction of Elson’s 
Public School Edition of the Ath- 
enezum Portrait of Stuart’s 
Washington. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, of Washington, 
D.C., our United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, says: 

“The portrait of Washington 
which you have published as a pho- 
togravure came to hand, and it seemed 
to me altogether the best picture at a 
moderate price to recommend to schools. 
It seems to me that every public school 
in the country ought to have a copy of 
this picture framed and hung up where 
all pupils may see it daily. 

Very truly yours, W. T. Harris.” 


Now that the movement of placing a portrait of Washington in the public 
schools has taken definite form, it is of vital importance that the right portrait is 
selected. The picture itself must have inspiration if it is to fulfil the purpose for 
which it is to be hung. It must be the ideal portrait. 

Fortunately such an one exists. It is known as the Athenzeum portrait, and was 
painted by Gilbert Stuart, the greatest of all American portrait-painters, from 








sometimes describe it by saying, “One of the feat- 
ures of my entertainment is, that it contains so 
many things that don’t have anything to do with 
it,” and in the middle of his lecture he would stop, 


and x: 
fh 





“Owlny 


to a slight Indisposition we will now 
have an 


termission of fifteen minutes.” 














The audience would begin to fecl uncomfortable 
at the thought of staring at vacancy for that time, 
when, rubbin hands, the | er would con: 





his 
tinu But, F. 








ing, though he was in great agony. 

“Oh, my dear sir,” he cried, “I shall dle! 
shall be cut off! Oh, horrible! what pain! Fare. 
well! I cannot survive this attack. I am to die in 
the prime of Nfe, just as honors begin. I always 





Yes, I) 


will occupy the intermission hy 





| telling a few sto 
It is said that even his business letters were 
| eccentric, and that once in writing to a publisher 
i who had made some alterations in his manuscript 

he said, “The next book [ write Pn going to get 
| you to write.” 





sittings given him by General Washington in Philadelphia nearly one hundred 
years ago. 

Up to a recent date, no reproduction had been made of this painting that gave 
a true rendering of the artist’s work. It is true that steel engravings of Stuart’s 
Washington can be had, but they are costly (f15.00 to $25.00), besides they are 
not accurate reproductions of the original. 

Elson'’s Photogravure of Stuart's Washington is pronounced by art critics to 
be the first and only true reproduction of this marvellous picture. It is printed 
on India paper mounted on heavy plate paper, 28x38 inches in size: size of 
picture, 14 1-2x18 inches. Price $5 per copy, express charges prepaid. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Publishers The Youth's Companion, 
oot Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


THE LISTLESS MAID.” 


She w listless maid, her eyes were blue. 
Perhaps her thoughts were great, but they 


They wandered here and there, and, now and then, 
To her returned, but soon they fled again. 

And after time had lapsed, and still they stayed 
Her eyes, that longed to know why they delayed, 


traying away upon the far-off view, 
Sony lost thelr own in that more distant blue. 


And though her face is fair, as all agree, 
here's vacancy, where two bright eyes should be, 


JEAN BURLINGAME. 





‘were few. 
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For the Companion. 


ECONOMICAL HOLIDAYS IN 
NORWAY. 


A few years ago a young Englishman made a 
wager with a friend that he would travel through 
Norway, from Christiania to Trondhjem, without a 
single penny in cash. He started from the capital 
absolutely penniless, and wherever he stopped 
explained to the landlord that he had made this 
bet, and that, if he would kindly give him his bill, 
he would settle it promptly on his return to 
England. 

Knowing the Norwegian people as I do, I was 
not in the least surprised that the young man won 
his bet. He looked like a nice young fellow, and 
it occurred to no one to distrust him. Not a single 
landlord refused him food or lodgings, and some 
volunteered to lend him money. 

This trust tn human nature, which is so char. 
acteriatic of the Norseman has, however; been so 
frequently abused by recent travellers, that I fancy 
trouble might be in storé for any one who might 
feel tempted to repeat this Englishman’s experi- 
ment. For all that, it is undeniable that Norway 
yet remains the cheapest country in Europe to 
travel in. Nowhere will the tourist be more free 
from swindles of all kinds, and nowhere will he 
meet with more unaffected kindness and courtesy. 

The most inexpensive line of ocean travel to the 
Scandinavian country is by the steamers which sall 
directly from New York to Copenhagen and Chris- 
tiania. The accommodations afforded to cabin 
passengers are very fair, and the ticket to Christi- 
ania is fifty to sixty dollars, according to the 
state-room’s location and desirability. 

This line is patronized chiefly by Norwegians, 
Swedes and Danes, but almost every steamer 
carries in summer a dozen or more Americans, 
besides a sprinkling of other nationalities. The 
steward, of course, caters principally to Scandi- 
navian palates; and I have heard American pas- 
sengers object seriously to the alien flavor of the 
dishes, while others have professed to find them 
very appetizing. 

The great advantage which these steamers offer 
is ef course the directness of their route, which 
enables the passenger to reach Norway for a little 
over half the money that he would have to pay 
to reach Hamburg, Bremen or Liverpool, from 
which points he would then have to proceed by 
railway and steamer, and pay an additional thirty 
to forty dollars, before landing on Norwegian soll. 

There are two natural starting points for a tour 
through Norway, viz., Christiania and Bergen. 
Bergen, which |x extremely quaint and old-fush- 
ioned, is the favorite landing-place of the English, 
because it {x the terminus of the line of steamers 
from Hull. Christiania {s, however, much to be 
preferred by any traveller who wishes to acquire a 
tolerably complete idea of the people, scenery and 
character of the country. 

Hotel accommodations in Christiania are good, 
but not particularly cheap. The first-class hotels 
must be shunned by the economical traveller, and 
the minor hotels of the secomd and third rank, 
while cheap, are so unattractive and sometimes 
dirty, that they cannot be recommended. There 
are, however, scattered through the city, hétels 
garnis, where a bright, clean, excellent room, with 
attendance, can be had for one and a half to two 
and a half kroner a day—about forty to seventy 
cents. The tourist may then take his meals wher- 
ever he happens to be. 

Several private pensions also furnish very accep- 
table board and room at prices varying from two 
to four kroner a day with proportionate reduction 
for longer periods. One krone is twenty-seven 
cents. 

The two great tours, between which the traveller 
has to make his choice, are the one from Christiania 
through Valders to Leirdalsoren,—on the Sog- 
nefjord,—and the one through Gulbrandsdal to 
Molde and Romadal. The former of these trips— 
two hundred and seventy-seven English miles—I 
have made a score of times, taking the railroad to 
Eidsvold, thence going by steamer to the little town 
of Gjovik. 

The distance from Gjovik to Letrdalsoren can 
be made on foot or by diligence, the latter being 
about as cheap asthe former. If one is determined 
to see something more than the surface of the 
country and its people, and is not afraid of rough. 
Sng it, the pedestrian tour offers, however, the 
greater attraction and profit. 

In my student days, when I took thia road home. 
ward with half a dozen comrades, we used to put 
up for the night at any farm that happened to be 
within sight. We were usually well received, and 
often persuaded to remain over the next day and 
rest our weary limbs. We often slept in barns and 
hay-lofts, and frequently the family would vacate 
their own beds in our favor. As arulethey would, 
in those days, at first refuse all compensation; but 
after some urging, which they expected, they would 
usually yield and accept a couple of kroner. 

It 1s indeed possible for a tourist who speaks the 
Norwegian language to travel through the length 
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and breadth of the land on less than half the money | five pounds, about one hundred and seventy-five | of peaceful lodges, wherever the forest opened 
that so much journeying would cost him anywhere | dollars. However, middle-class Englishmen often | and allowed the sunlight to fall on the rich earth 


else in the civilized world. I remember repeatedly 
being asked to pay one krone for supper, bed— 
to be sure a primitive one—and breakfast, and that 
with the remark that if I thought it too much I might 
pay whatever I Hked. On the highroads of iravel 
such experiences are now comparatively rare. 

The cheapest mode of travel in Norway that I 

know of is, however, afforded not by ‘the apostles’ 
horses," but by the bicycle. The Norwegian roads 
are simply magnificent, and nothing is a commoner 
sight than a company of ladies and gentlemen 
mounted on wheels bowling merrily and swiftly 
along over the smooth macadamized surface. A 
practised cyclist can make as good time as the 
diligence any day; and, as his charger needs no 
feed or attendance, he {s spared all expense except 
for what he himself requires in the way of food 
and shelter. 
If he chooses to make excursions from the 
beaten highway, for the purpose of exploring 
untrodden regions or scaling mountains, he can 
leave his wheel, free of charge, 
in the care of the landlord of the 
nearest inn, with the certainty of 
finding it unharmed on his return. 
Apropos of mountain climbing 
—a favorite sport in Norway — 
permit me to warn any one who 
may contemplate it from ventur- 
ing out upon such an expedition 
without guides. He may save 
money, but he is in imminent 
danger of losing his life. Atleast, 
he runs a risk which he cannot 
afford to take for economical 
reasons. 

Every summer we read in the 
papers of foolhardy travellers, 
mostly young Englishmen, who 
have attempted to scale without 
guides some mountain-peak which 
looked absurdly accessible, and 
| their dead bodies were found by 
the searching parties which were 
sent after them at the bottom of 
some ice-clad chasm. 

The greatest disappointment 
which is in store for the Amer- 
ican sportsman who visits Norway 
Je that nearly all the good fishing 
has been hired out to the English. 
If you venture to drop your fly 
on any chance stream, where you 
see the trout and salmon leap in 
the summer night, you will run 
the risk of being collared by some 
game constable who hauls you up 
before a magistrate and has you 
fined ten or twenty dollars. 

There is yet good fishing to be 
had in Norway at very slight ex. 
pense, but you must know where 
to look for it. 

I have always found that no 
money was more proititably ex. 
pended than that which I paid to 
guides who possessed an abund- 
ance of local knowledge and 
could lead me to delightful fish. 
ing grounds, which I never should 
have found unaided. Four or five 
kroner a day seems a very mod. 
erate compensation for such a 
service. The guides always know 
of tarns and mountain lakes in 
out-of-the-way places, which the 
English have not yet discovered; and thither they 
will lead you and offer you the finest sport in 
the world and a variety of novel and delightful 
sensations. 

I remember finding, by the aid of a guide, one 
such mountain tarn, or I should rather say two 
such tarns, which were connected by a stream 
about two feet deep and only fifty to a hundred 
feet long. Never in my life have I seen such a 
spectacle as this shallow stream presented. Big 
speckled trout, welghing from half a pound to two 
or three pounds, stood as thick as herring, waving 
their fins gently in the current, and leaping with a 
lovely vivacity for the fly the moment it touched 
the water. 

We had more trout than we could carry after 
three hours’ fishing, and gave our surplus to the 
country people who offered us the hospitality of 
thelr primitive huts. To show their appreciation 
of the gift, they consented, after much coaxing and 
coy reluctance, to tell us some fairy tales about 
the hulder, the gnomes and the nixy. 

The regulation fashionable tour to the North 
Cape offers no opportunities for the practice of 
economy, unless, indeed, you choose to travel 
second or third class. But, as a third-class ticket 
entitles one to no other shelter than such as the 
deck affords and the nights are apt to be cold, F 
would advise no one to make that experiment. 

The roads north of Trondhjem are not so good 
as those of southern and southwestern Norway; 
the only route of travel available for long distance 
is the route of the steamboat. As the population 
ig sparsely scattered over large expanses of 
territory, accommodations are none of the best; 
and, if you depart far from the coast-line and the 
waterways, you are likely to have unpleasant 
experiences. 

The midnight sun, which no tourist can afford to 
miss, can be seen during the month of June and 
the early part of July as far south as Trondhjem. 

Bicycle-riding north of this city is only possible 
for comparatively short distances, and should not 
be attempted by one who is unfamiliar with the 
country. 

I am reluctant to name any minimum sum as 
sufficient for a two months’ journey through 
Norway. That which might prove amply sufficient 
for one might be insufficient for another. I 
remember, however, talking with a young English 
wheelman who told me that he had spent less than 
thirty pounds in two months. This did not include 
his passage-money from Hull to Bergen. 

His companion, who had shared his bed and 





meals and thereby reduced his expenses, declared 
| that he had spent in the neighborhood of thirty. 


COMPANION. 


have a genius for economy which no American can 
hope to emulate. 

The mere fact of being an American tends to! 
make one’s travel more expensive, because the 
nation to which he belongs has a reputation for | 
wealth which makes it a matter of severe self-denial 

| for a European not to overcharge him. But, in spite 
of this disadvantage, two Americans, economically 
disposed, can make the two months’ trip in Norway | 
for one hundred and fifty dollars to two hundred | 
dollars each, beside the cost of the ocean passage. 
HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 
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For the Companion. | 


THE GRAND FALLS LEGEND. | 


Away up on the St. John River, just below where i 
it ceases to be the boundary-line between Maine 
and New Brunswick, are the Grand Falls, which fn | 





Down the Rapids. 


grandeur and wild picturesqueness surpass every. 
thing else of the kind in the Maritime Provinces. 

The good people of the village near by are fond 
of comparing them with Niagara; indeed, I once 
met an old settler who assured me that Niagara | 
was “not bad” to be sure, judging from all he had 
read, but the falls yonder—with a thrust of his 
thumb toward the river—were a “good bit finer 
every wa: 

‘The rocky gorge through which the wild rush of 
waters Is made is to me the most wonderful place 
on the river. Ages ago the falls were far below 
their present position, probably down near the still 
water; but, inch by inch, they have worn their | 
way back through the solid rock, leaving a wide | 
ravine with broken sides often two huhdred feet 
above the water. 

Above the falls the river ts very different. The , 
banks are smooth, rounded and well wooded; the | 
smooth current bends downward with gentle 
sweep, becoming dangerous only when close to the 
falls; and the roar of waters, which below fills all 
the air with its heavy throbbing, sounds here 
subdued and far away. 

In the wilderness every place that is unusually 
wild or strange {s the scene of some Indian legend. 
The Indian, never trusting his records to perishable 
parchment, connects hie simple history with the | 
mountains and rivers. A mound of earth or stone, 
long ago hidden in thick growths of forest moss, 
marks the resting-place of some brave warrior; 
but of the brave deeds of his life the crag, the 
waterfall, the lonely lake are the enduring 
reminders. 

The Grand Falls have their legend too. 









They 


women. And so long as an Indian paddles his 
bark cance over the waters of the Walloostook, the : 
first roar of the falls will send a thrill of pride to 
his heart. 

For a moment again he will exult that he fs an 
Indian and a Milicete—with much of the same 
feeling, I think, that thrills an American when he 
looks out for the first time over Molly Stark's 
battle-ground, or catches in a foreign land the first 
bright gleam of “Old Glory” floating proudly over 
the housetops. 

Alec told me the story one night—told it rapidly, | 
eagerly, with the firelight showing a gleam of 
pride in his dark face. The sound of the falls below | 
swelled now into a roar of triumph and now died 
away into sflence, as if In sympathy with his story. 

Long ago, before the white settlers ever came 
into this region, the Millcetes owned all the 
beautiful valley of the Walloostook. Scattered 





incessantly tell of the brave sacrifice of two Indian | 
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beneath. 
But the great village of lodges—where the 
mighty Sagamook dwelt, where the great feasts 


| were held, and where all the warriors of the valley 


gathered together in the grent councils—was on the 
wide, open meadows that border the still reache~ 
of water below the falls and rapids. 

They were a brave and simple people. In the 
autumn they hunted the moose, pursued the great 
herds of caribou on the barrens back from the 
river, and laid by their winter supplies of dried 
meat. In the summer the rivers furnished an 
abundant supply of fish, in the rich meadows they 
raised their simple crops, and all were at peace. 

For years, now, no warwhoop had ever rung 
in the valley. The Milicetes were peace-loving, 
they never fought save to defend themselves, and 
all care and anxiety regarding their enemies were 
well nigh laid aside. 

But one autumn talk ran among the fierce 
Mohawks, who lived far up above the head-waters 
of the river, that a people called 
the Milicetes, far below, were rich 
and lived in peace and security. 
Their wigwams, so said rumor, 
were filled with fine skins and 
weapons and implements. Their 
flelds were hidden under the thick 
crops that waited only the reaper. 
Their warriors were only hunters, 
careless of enemies or danger. 

No sentinels guarded their vil- 
luge by night; and among the 
cagle-winged war-arrows, hang- 
ing in dusty quivers within the 
lodges, Zitoonsis, the spider, had 
Jong woven his webs in peace. 

The Mohawks were a cruel 
people, delighting in war and 
plunder. They fought, not to 
defend themselves, but because 
they loved fighting and bloodshed. 

They stole that which they had 
not patience nor skill to win for 
themselves. 

When they fought they fought 
not in open fields, like good war. 
riors, but in the night, and by 
treachery and ambush, like the 
flerce panther, which drops out 
of the darkness upon the should. 
ers of his innocent prey. 

As the Mohawks talked of the 
rich village and the peaceful war- 
riors, their greed was aroused, 
and the lust of blood burned in 
thelr hearta. Messengers were 
sent throughout their villages, the 
war-council gathered, and soon 
fifty great war-canoes were ready. 

The war stains on the bows 
gleamed in the sunlight; the 
seams were newly closed with 
mingled pitch from the pines and 
spruces, and every paddle was 
tied to its thwart by a thong of 
deerskin. 

About fifty miles above the 
falls, near what ts now the village 
of Edmundston, was the first of 
the little, scattered Milicete vil- 
lages, situated a half-mile back 
from the river on a beautiful open 
meadow. Below this, to the falls, 
the river is broad and smooth and 
deep. Here, poles are laid aside 
and only paddies are needed for rapid travelling. 

But the Mohawks knew nothing of this. Below 
the first village the river was all unknown to them. 
Only rumor said the great village wax far below, 
and scattered lodges occupied the valley. 

The canves were here taken out of the river and 
carried back to a lonely spot in the forest, the 
warriors making their way stealthily along the bed 
of a xmall stream. When darkness gathered over 
the woods the war-councll was assembled once 
more; but about the council-fire and over it a thick 
ecreen of boughs concealed its light from every 
prying eye. 

Before the council had closed, a small party of 
warriors left the circle and, taking two of the 
smallest canoes, disappeared in the direction of 
the river. 

Two hours later a single Indian appeared 
suddenly in the midst of the circle, still sitting 
motionless and silent about the dying council-fire. 
Only the briefest words were spoken; then the 
whole party rose, and, taking their canoes, made 
their way silently through the darkness to the 
river. 

In the dark shadow of the evergreens the other 
canoes were waiting with the warriors at their 
paddles, and lying motionless in one of them were 
two Indian women, bound and gagged and silent. 

The canoes shot out into the current and glided 
rapidly down-stream for a mile or more, keeping 
close together. Then they were turned in shore, 
and the women, a Milicete mother and daughter, 
were unbound and threatened with instant death 
should they utter any sound or make any effort to 
escape. 

They had been stolen from the little village se 
stealthily that not till daylight would their absence 
be discovered; and they must now serve their 
captors as guides down the river to the great 
village of their people. 

The ficet of canoes were fastened tirmly together 
by deerskin thongs in a double line, the bows of 
the rear.canoes just touching the sterns of the 
front line, and just space enough left between the 
side canoes to admit of using a paddle. In the two 
middle canoes of the front ne the two women 
were placed and given paddles; and the fleet 
swung once more out Into the river. 

Scarcely a word was spoken as they glided on 
through the night. Only the xleepy gurgle of the 
paddles and the fret of the current on the banks 
disturbed the silence, save when, now and then, a 
splash or the thump of a paddle on the bark side 
of its canve told where drowsiness had made some 
young warrior careless. 





through the valley, here and there, were groups 


One by one, as the night wore on, the paddles 
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were taken in; and the paddlers stretched them- 
selves in the bottoms of their canoes and went to 
sleep. 

The two women dipped their paddles steadily. 
Behind them, in the same canoes, two old warriors 
dipped in unison, with sleepless eyes never leaving 
their guides. 

In the sterns of the two canoes behind them two 
other warriors were awake and paddling; while 
at either end four dipping paddles kept the whole 
fieet steadily in the current while their comrades 
slept. 

Mile after mile glided out under the canoes and 
nothing disturbed their steady, onward sweep. 
Two hours before daylight the late moon wheeled 
above the ridges, lighting up the dark river, and 
revealing to any wakeful Milicete hunter the 
deadly war-fleet sweeping down upon the great 
village. 

{n the canoes the warriors sat suddenly upright 
from their sleep, warned by some subtle sense of 
danger. A bricf question or two to the guides, an 
hundred paddles dipped deep, and the fleet glided 
under the deep shadows of the eastern bank, where 
8 dark stream came tnto the river amidst dense 
growths of swamp.alders. 

One by one the canoes were unlashed and 
pushed in out of sight; the Indians leaped out, 
and, wading alongside, pushed them foot by foot 
into the heart of the swamp. 

When the first gray light stole over the forest it 
found the dark river gliding on deserted, and the 
great alder swamp lying still and lifeless, as if 
only the beaver had ever penetrated its depths. 

Once, only, @ great moose waded out among the 
lily-pads at the mouth of the brook; but, raising 
his head, he suddenly thrust his muzzle {nto the 
wind, and, turning, plunged out into the current 
and swam across. Then all was still as before. 

That day passed, and darkness had been an hour 
settled over the river before the first canoe 
emerged slowly from among the alders; and half 
an hour later the double linc was gliding rapidly 
down through the night as before. 

The women were again in separate canoes, side 
by side. They had not been permitted to speak 
together since they were first seized, as they bent 
over the stream to fill their bark vessels the night 
before. Hour after hour they paddled on in 
silence, each busy with her own thoughts, each 
knowing by a strange kind of sympathy what the 
other was thinking. 

Again the warriors dropped to sleep, and only 
the chosen ones keep the dark line of canoes 
straight across the current. The night was well 
nigh gone. Already the old warriors turned their 
eyes at times toward the eastern ridges for the 
coming of the moon which should light them into 
another hiding-place. 

Suddenly one stopped paddling and bent forward 
in hig canoe to Hsten. A breath of,air came up the 
river, and it vibrated an instant with the heavy 
roar of falling water. The women heard it too, 
and a cold chill stole over them, asif the mist were 
closing about them. Yet their paddles dipped with 
steady, even stroke, as if they had not heard. 
Only the grip tightened, and the blades sank 
deeper. 

Around a great turn, with the current bending 
gently downward, the fleet swept; and again the 
warriors lifted their paddles. There could be no 
mistake, the roar of falls was in the alr. Still the 
women paddled steadily on; and the warriors, 
almost ashamed of their fears, bent to their work 
again. 

The eyes of the fierce old chief were on the 
mother. She felt their glance; and for the first | 


time straightened up and spoke very low, turning | 


to her daughter: 


“The little river runs full to-night, my daughter. | 


Kebaksis roars loud as he leaps over the ledges to 
meet his father, Walloostook.” 

Again her paddle dipped quietly; but the 
watchful old chief did not see in the darkness 
that her hand was buried with the strength of 
every stroke. Abruptly he spoke: 

“The woman we have found by chance knows 
the great river well. Does she know another 
swamp where the eyes of Milicete hunters cannot 
find the Mohawk?” 

Without turning, the woman answered: “Below 
the falls we hear is a ravine. There the eagle’s 
eye shall not find the Mohawk; there the sunbeams 
shall not look upon his rest.” 

Again the paddle dipped quietly; and the 
increasing current gurgled under the fleet and 
eddied out beyond them in dark circles. 

The current quickened as they glided on, the 
roar grew heavier, yet it still sounded far away. 
Sleeping warriors stirred uneasily; heads appeared 
here and there where before only the dark outlines 
of the canoes were visible. Dark, strong hands 
gripp-d the paddles nervou ly. Still no wordcame 
from the chief, and the women dipped in unison 
as they had done all night. 

No word passed between them. There was no 
need for words; but in each of their souls was the 
thought of the Great Spirit, and of their people 
sleeping below in peace. No sign showed their 
thought to the keen eyes fastened upon them, no 
restless movement, no hurried nor careless dip of 
the paddles aroused suspicion. 

Only the black eyes sought the river in front, 
striving with burning interest to pierce the dark. 
ness, searching for the first glimpse of the misty, 
white vell above the river,—the veil that should 
wrap itself around their death and speak of safety 
to their people. 











The roar suddenly deepened, yet the current was 
perceptibly slower. The old chief’s grip relaxed, 
while the fevered light flamed in the eyes of the 
women. 

Tardily the moon wheeled over the ridge. At 
the same instant the river bent sharply downward, 
rushing on to its lea nd, leaning far forward, 
the women suddenly threw all their power into the 
swift strokes that sent the middle canoes farther 
and farther into the deadly current. The old chief 
started at the movement,—bent forward, saw in an 
instant the heavy veil of mist writhing above the 


river,—leaped to his feet with a great cry of alarm, 
and seized the pole that lay before him. 

Too late! Too late! The current swept the pole 
under the canoe, for the bottom lay far below. 
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Dropping it, he seized the paddle again and strove 
to stay the swift onward sweep. Wild yells rang 
out above the roar of the falls. Knives flashed in 
the moonlight, cutting the thongs that bound the 
fleet together. Paddles dashed the water with 
savage strength, but all in vain. 

Not till the central canoes were far into the 
current, dragging the fleet in helpless confusion 
behind them, did the women cease their heroic 
struggle. 

Then the paddles were dropped; and sitting 
straight up in the canoes, with the air vibrating 
in the heavy roar and cut by savage yells, with the 
swift, swirling current below them and the chill 
mists wreathing above, they folded their hands 
across their breasts, and broke into the low, wild 
death-chant of the Milicetes. 

That morning a party of Milicete hunters, 
starting before daylight for the caribou barrens, 
passed the falls, and made their way out onto the 
broad, flat ledges near the brink, drawn by some 
unaccountable impulse. The moonlight stole over 
the river as they stood silent; and one, with his 
eyes searching the river, started back with an 
exclamation of astonishment. 

Down over the broad stretch of water, above the 
sudden dangerous rush of the current, a fleet of 
canoes swept into view; and the warning cry that 
rose to his lips died away as he realized that they 
were enemies. 

They saw the women bend forward, urging the | 
canoes into the current; saw the wild struggle to 
escape; heard the Mohawk yells and the j 
death-whoop. They saw men leap from the canves 
only to be swept on by the current; they saw two | 
women bend forward with outstretched hands, and 
caught from their lips an instant’s sound of their 
own Milicete death-chant as the foremost canoes 
shot over. Then the fleet, one by one, and the 
swimmers plunged over and down into the fearful, 
white roar of waters. 

No Mohawk ever returned to tell his tribe. 
Some bodies were found, and some bits of broken 
canoes in the quiet water far below. The names 
of the two brave women have been lost; but the 
Grand Falls chant eternally of their sacrifice of 
their own lives to save their people. 

Wa. J. Lone. 
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A DISTRICT MESSENGER. 


“Do you know,” said my medical friend to me | 
the other day, when we were walking down Park 
Row in New York, “do you know I think I have 
found out why messenger-boys nearly always go 
against the stream. You always meet them, but 
scarcely ever pass one. Can you guess why?” 

I was about to reply with a joke about their fame 
for being so swift of foot that no snail could over- 
take them, when my friend spoiled it by saying 
quietly: 

“It is because they are always ina hurry!” 

We had stopped at Frankfort Street to let a truck 
go by. Its wheel grated against a push-cart that 
stood at the curb, and evoked an angry protest 
from the Italian owner. It was a “hoky-poky” 
cart, devoted to the purveying of penny ice-creams. 
Against its dingy rail lounged three messenger- 
boys in uniform, and therefore on duty, slowly 
sipping the sweets with every evidence of intense 
enjoyment. Apparently they had not a care in the 
world. 

There was a black group just beyond them, under 
the windows of the Sun office, with violent spasms 
and strivings at the centre. Just then a policeman, 
who had stolen up unobserved, scattered it. 

The boys dodged hither and thither, disclosing 
two smaller stripes,” whose game of craps in the 
area had been the local attraction. They joined 
the other three at the push-cart. My friend sur- 
veyed the line without dismay. 

“I meant,” he merely said, “theoretically in a 
hurry.” 

I am not disposed to accept either my friend’s 
argument or his conclusion. I don’t know about 
his supposed fact even, for it seems to me that I 
remember having seen the backs of several mes- 
senger-boys; but I fear that the joke about the 
snail does the boys much injustice, and therefore | 
harm. 

The five little loungers at the cart, to be sure, 
were a heavy indictment, but were they justly to 
be taken as representative of the fifteen thousand 
little wage-earners annually drafted into the mes- 
senger service in New York? I think not. 

The very fact that thelr number {s so large dis- 
proves it. There are never over twelve or fifteen 
hundred boys in the untform at any one time, yet 
the number that put it on from one end of the year 
to the other aggregate easily as many thousand. 
Thetr average term of service is not much over six 
months. 

This is not because they fail, but in a majority of 
instances because they fill their places so well that 
they step into better ones from them. There are 
sluggards among them who are found out and dis- 
missed, thieves whose career as messengers is 
even briefer; but the run of the boys are honest, 
bright and in a hurry, which means that they are 
faithful. They have to be for the reason that those 
whom they serve are in a hurry. 

Down town, where telegraph messengers make a 
dollar a day when business {s brisk, they have to 
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make sixty-seven trips at a cent and a half a trip to 
round off the day. With even the shortest “runs,” 
sixty-seven destined ands between breakfast 
and supper would keep any boy going, | 








“Stripes’s” lessons in his tre few and fun 
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| damental. In the first plac st not be under 

fourteen, because the law demands that if he is he 
shall go to school. Anybody can see for himself 
that he too often is much younger than that, but it 
is not his fault. The poverty at home that made 
him a messenger té eke out the family living was 
at once the h r law, and the mother of invention 
in his case. “Stripes” is to be pitied, not blamed, 
for that. 

Enrolled at the district office, he nas a day or two 
of schooling provided gratis. H ight. to 
salute by touching his eap, to be civil if the provo 
cation admits, to keep his back straight, to smoke 
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and chew only when out of sight, to read his tariff. 
book, to distinguish between cash and “charge” 
ticketa, to wash his face at intervals, and above all 
and at all times to “brace up.” Then he is let 
loose. 

Ten hours a day, or a night, in uniform is the 
rule of hig life after that. Until he puts it off to go 
home—no boy who has not a home is employed, for 
the managers recognize that home is the chief 
bulwark against the temptations that beset his 
path—he ig at the beck and call of his sergeant or 
chief, one of a row of lads perched on hard wooden 
benches, never long cnough to tire them of their 
seat. 

Jlis experience is varied enough to grind off the 
edges of the most angular lad. If his work is down 
town and by daylight, his “run” is always near his 
home; he haunts the brokers and the exchanges 
with stock orders and messages, and plunges in 
the whirlpool of speculation with the best of them. 
A little farther up Broadway he does a more 
legitimate dry-goods business, and down in “the 
swamp” he is “in leather” for all his sober little 
soul is worth. 

Above Fourteenth Street, particularly in the 
hotel district, he “runs” political caucuses and 
conventions, goes shopping with ladies from out of 
town and slumming with wealthy patrons from 
Murray Hill,—keeping bad hours generally,— 
shadows the detective’s victim for him, airs lap- 
dogs, answers bells at parties, 1g nurse-girl for 
children and chaperone for the nurse-girl by turns, 
escorts ladies to the theatre, sits up with the dead, 
lights flres for the cook, wakes up sound sleepers 
who have to catch a train, shovels snow, goes 
house-hunting and makes bets on the races for 
those who have money to waste. 

He ts the general go-between of the age, trusted 
to do almost any private business, and to hold his 
tongue about it. 

He quickly learns to hold his tongue. If he is 
unable to learn that, the business has no use for 
him. He learns it so well that it is not easy to get 
from him the evidence to break up the greatest of 
abuses under which he suffers; his employment at 
business which should be hidden from his childish 
sight at least. 

On the other hand, the demonstration of the 
value of honesty and discretion as prime factors 
toward such business success as the life of a mes- 
senger-boy yields, has laid the corner-stone of 
many a fortune. The qualities that go to make a 
good messenger are precisely those that make a 
bank president, and business men know ft! They 
are always on the lookout for bright boys to make 
capable men out of, and this is the constant worry 
of the managers who hire him. 

They know the day they send out a bright boy 
that they will have to look around for another to 
take his place. He will be banding in his resigna- 
tion in a month or two to go into the office or store 
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of some friend he has made carrying messages at a 
centanda half. A few who develop unusual talent 
for handling crowds of their fellows are drafted 
into the higher rank of the service itself; nearly 
all the managers, even up to general manager, 
have come up from the ranks. 

But the great mass of the boys graduate Into 
business oftices where their experience as mes- 
senger serves them and their employer well. A 
number pick up the knowledge necessary to fill a 
telegraph operator's place, while waiting their turn 
at the district office, where the instruments are 
always clicking off messages. 

What do the boys get for their work? In some 
cases what they can earn— notably those who 
work for telegraph companies. From a cent anda 
half to two cents a message is their rate. The 
general jobbers of the district offices make from 
three dollars to four and a half dollars a week, and 
sometimes as much more in “tips.” To offset these 
there are the fines for tardiness or inattention that 
in themselves refute the charge that gives the race 
to the snail. 

There ie ag little doubt that the policy which 
charges the boy for being late at the rate of five 
times what he gets when at work redounds to his 
benefit in the end, as that it !s an injustice and 








hardship to the lad for the moment 

The messenger-boys of New York have struck 
twice in recent years against the imposition of 
these fines, but it proved true in their case that the 
company could go longer without their dividends 
than the boys without their dinners, and the strikes 
resulted in failure. 

Trusted and tempted as he is, it is far rarer that 
a messenger-boy goes astray than that he catches a 
thief, so to speak, on the wing. He is everywhere, 
and his experience has taught him to act quickly, 


and never to lose his head, prime requisites in a 
thief-catcher. 

With the exception of the fine Murray Hill ladies 
who stuff him with eandy to his hurt, nobody ever 
pets the messenger-boy. He has to hoe his own 
row unaided, and if he does it without slipping he 
boy who has 











deserves much more credit than the 








never known his temptations or his opportunities 
for going wrong. Therefore, any stigma put upon 
him is unjust and cowardly. His struggle is hard 
enough without it, and his record shows that he 
does not deserve it. Jacos A. RIIs. 
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For the Companion. 


THE “SCHOOL CAP.” 


Nearly all American high-school boys, a great 
many boys in private schools, and some boys who 
are not in schoul at all wear a certain sort of cap 
which they often calla “soldier cap,” and occasion- 
ally a “school cap,” but very seldom by ita right 
name of “kepi.” Probably few of the boys who 
wear this almost universal cap know where the 
fashion of wearing it came from, or by what 
changes and transformations it reached Its present 
neat and trim shape. 

This cap, which our schoolboys borrowed in a 
modified form from the soldiers of the Civil War, 
is the kepi of the French army. 

Late in the last century the French army had in 
its service a corps of Hungarians and other for- 
eigners from the Austrian part of the world, who 
brought with them a tall, stiff cylindrical hat which 
they called a csako. It was made sometimes of 
felt, sometimes of leather, and was from ten to 
twelve inches high. 

The French give their fashions to other people, 
butin the first place they commonly adopt them 
from other people. They took up the csako or 
“ghako” almost at once. It replaced the old-fash- 
toned, three-cornered hat, which, in the minds of 
the Revolutionary French, went with powdered 
hair and monarchies. They did not know when 
they donned the shako that they were wearing an 
emblem of a worse monarchy than that of the 
Bourbons. 

The shako was, in fact, but a development of the 
Tartar toque, which the Albanians and Illyrians 
were forced to wear by the early Turks in token of 
their conquest and servitude. A humiliating badge 
in the first place, it became a fashion in south- 
eastern Europe, and thence was adopted, as we 
have eaid, by the French. 

But the shako itself was unfit for actual military 
service. It had to be thrown away ina hard fight, 
leaving the soldier without head-gear. It became 
lower and lower in height, and was changed in 
many particulars. Finally, whent the French 
soldiers went to fight in Algeria, where the hot 
climate rendered the shako unfit for campaigning. 
one corps came out in a low cap which had a visor, 
and only one round piece of the shako remaining. 
It was ag if only the top of the cylindrical sha ko 
had been preserved, and attached to a little cloth, 
allowed to tip forward over the forehead. 


This new head-gear was called the képi. No ome 
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knows where this word originated. It may have 
been an extension and corruption of the English 
word cap. It {s pronounced in French almost as if 
spelled keppy. 

The use of the képi extended rapidly in the 
French army, though the shako remained as the 
wear of certain corps, and was definitely’abolished, 
in all branches of the French service, only in 1893. 

American military fashions have always been 
imitated from Europe. From the three-cornered 
hat of the Continentals, which was French, to the 
spiked helmet of the present day, which is German, 
the head-gear of our soldiers has been essentially 
foreign. The caps of the Civil War were not an 
exception. They were simply the Algerian képi, 
with but little modification, 

The round board in the front of the soldier cap of 
the war period was an inconvenience. The rest of 
the cap seemed to have too much cloth in it, and 
this board floated about loosely, sometimes causing 
the cap to tip forward. 

When, after the war, it became a fashion for the 
members of schools and other organizations to 
wear “soldier caps” by way of uniform, this defect 
was remedied to a considerable extent by making 
the top-board smaller, putting it farther back 
toward the top of the head, and Mmiting the amonnt 
of cloth used. 












The first high-school boys who wore these caps 

had upon the front of them, in Roman letters, the 

Is “H. 8. B.,” for High-School Battalion; and 

as a consequence, they were known, when they 
went abroad, as “home-sick babies.” 

They could easily endure this chaff, however 
Presently it became the fashion to put upon the cap 
the initials of the particular school to which the 
boys belonged. This practice continues. 

Many of these initials are beautifully wrought in 
silver lace and in ornamental forms 

It was by a long process of evolution that the 
Tartar toque of western Asia became the ordinary 
headgear of the American schoolboy; but there is 
scarcely a detail of the ss of men and women 
that has not been developed in an equally gradual 


descent from some forgotten original. 


THE YOUTH’S 











see 
For the Companion. 


THE WIND IN THE BELFRY. 


Tam the wind in the belfry tower, 
And this is the clock that strikes the hour 
High in the heart of the ivy bo: —_ 


very g¢ clock, I ween 
But night by night, when the moon ts white, 
And the north is wild with the northern Hight, 
Hark! how tho hammers delve! 
They are striking the hour of twelve. 
And I, I merrily rock the bell 
To a single solemn, doleful knell; 
And the grizzled sexton in his cell 
Awakes, and counts thirteen. 


“What is the matter with the clock ?”” 
The sexton cries, with a dreadful shock ; 
His heart at his ribs begins to knock. 

Says he,“ "Tis a strange machine! 
wound it up, and I wound it well, 
Perhaps a spell has seized the bell. 

@ springs and the wheels are sound, 

And the several wheels go round 
Steadily, morn and noon and night— 
Maybe T failed to count It right 
But it put me into a proper right, 

‘or it seemed to strike thirteen!” 


Under the shade of the belfry tower 
‘Wee Margery «wells in her cottage bower. 
Fairas a morning glory flower 
Is Margery, child and queen! 
phe woke at the stroke of twelve, last night; 
The moon at her casement glimmered white, 
And the clock peated forth its rune 
To a single solemn tune, 
She counted the chime with a joyous thrill 
As I rocked the bell with a royal will, 
For Margery’s birthday over the hill 
Seemed ringing the years—thirteen! 


Deep in his desolate cell apart 
A prisoner listens, with aching heart, 
To the far night-voices, and teardrops start 
The tremulous lids between. 
he midnight bell 











“Life, love—farewell!”—but tl 
Even now has numbered his lonely cell 
And into his fevered brain 
Dropped comfort and hope again. 
“Not all forgotten!” he gently sighs. 
“Not all forgotten! With pitying eyes 
k down, dear Lord, from out thy skies, 
sk down and save ‘Thirteen,’ 


1am the wind in the belfry tower; 
‘And this is the dove in the ivy bower; 
She bldes and bides through shine and shower. 

ttle she cares, I ween, 
With the soft warm hest beneath her breast 
Whether the wind blow east or west. 

he will coo, and coo, and coo, 

With a tremulous, sweet ado! 
I would not fright her, or give offense, 
For the dove 1s the bird of innocence, 
And little she heeds mny gay pretenve 
st the hour, thirteen! 


IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 





~ 2+ 
For the Companton, 


ONCE IN A WHILE. 


Once in a while the sun shines out, 

And the arch: skies are a perfect blue: 
Once in a while mid clouds of doubt 

Faith's fairest stars come peeping through. 
Our paths lead down by the meadows fair 

yhere the xweetest blossoms nod and smile; 
And we liy aside our cross of care, 
Once in a while. 


Once ina while within our own 
We feel the hand of a steadfast friend; 
Once in a while we hear a tone 
Of love with the heart's own voice to blend. 
And the dearest of all our dreams come true, 
And on life’s way is a golden inile: 
Each thirsting flower is kissed with dew, ! 
Once in a while. 


Once ina while in the desert sand 

We find a spot of the fairest green; 
Once in a while from where we stand 

The hills of Paradise are seen. 
And a perfect joy in our hearts we hold, 

A joy that the world cannot defile; 
We trade earth’s dross for the purest gold, 

Once in a while, 
NIXON WATERMAN, 


see 





For the Companion, 


HER TWENTY-DOLLAR GOLD- 
PIECE. 

Thirty years ago the pastor of a young Brook- 
lyn church made an earnest appeal to his people | 
for subscriptions to build a new house of worship. ; 
The enterprise, for some time in full inovement, 
had stopped svon after the breaking out of the 
Civil War. 

One of the hearers of that appeal was a gentle- 
man from New York, who spoke of it that 
Sunday evening at his boarding-house table. 

Among the boarders was a young lady who 
had known the Brooklyn pastor, and had once 
received from him some slight service. 

She was a school teacher, who had her living 
to earn, and had then no special interest in relig- 
ious work; but her mind and imagination dwelt 
on the story of the church effort across the river 
with unusual emphasis. Gratitude, novelty, and 
something of a feeling perhaps more sacred than 
either decided her to make a donation. 

She went to Brooklyn and gave the pastor a 
twenty-dollar gold-piece. At first he refnsed to, 
keep it, because he knew the amount was more | 
than sho could well afford to give; but she in- 
sisted, and told him it was the first time she had 
ever given anything to a religious object. It was 
a new experience to her, and she felt her reward 
for the act in the happiness of doing it. 

The piece of money was kept, and its story told 
—and s0 well told that the discouraged congre- 
gation took heart from it, renewed their efforts, } 
and soon raised funds enough to complete the | 
building. 

To the young lady that contribution was the 
beginning of a moral earnestness that changed | 
and ennobled her own life, and helped and blessed 
many other lives. 

She became a regular attendant at the church 
she had assisted, and there commenced her Chris- 
tian chidhood. To-day the two sons of herself 
and her Christian husband are Christian young 
men soon to graduate, it is expected, with high 
college honors, and both active members of a 
Western city church. 

The poor school teacher's twenty-dollar gold- 
piece has lived its usefuiness over and over again 


in the eloquent words of the man who received it, 
and its story has imparted new enthusiasm and 
faith to many struggling congregations. Doubt- 
less it will go on doing good for inany a year to 


come. 
——————~o-—___. 


AN AFRICAN KING. 


After Emin Pasha had learned of the fall of 
Khartoum and the conquest of the Sudan by the 
Mahdists, he gave up hope of being able to defend 
the Equatorial Province with the force at his dis. 
posal. To rescue the Egyptians who garrisoned 
the various posts was now his first duty, and he 
began to make his plans for a march to the sea. 
The only practical route appeared to le through | 
the kingdom of Unyoro, which bounds the Province 
on the southeast. Accordingly he sent his medical 
oficer, Vita Hassan, with valuable presents of 
ivory and other things, to the king of the country 
to obtain permission for the passage of the troops 
through his dominions. 


This African monarch, who was named Kabarega, 
though in outward appearance a mere savage, 
showed that he possessed some of the qualities of 
8 successful ruler. 

Among the presents sent to him was a little box 
which had come from Mambettu, a country in the 
extreme western part of the Province. hen the 
king noticed that {t was made of a single piece of 
wood, he was very much pleased with it, and asked 
the envoy whether he tl ought that his subjects 
were capable of Imitating such work. 

“IT answered him,” says Vita Hassan, ‘that the 
Wanyoro had no experience in such work, and that 
it would be very difficult for them to do it as well 
as the Mambettu, who were skilled in fashionin; 
out of a block of wood the moet varied and difficult 
objects. Ina really artistic manner they are able 
to make dishes, plates, bowls, stands, and even 
Turkish jugs with their long and crooked necks. 

“The Wanyoro, on the other hand, understand 
the preparation of skins. This is their specialty, as 
wood-working is that of the Mambettu. My werds 
aroused the jealousy of Kabarega, and he counted 
on his fingers to five, and then said, ‘On this day,’ 
inting to the fifth finger, ‘come here again, and 
‘ill show you whether or not my people can make 
a box like this.’ 

“On the fifth day the Wanyoro had succeeded, 
under the most frightful threats of the king, in 
manufacturing a similar box of perhaps even better 
construction. Full of ride, Kabarega showed it 
to me with the words, ‘What use ts it being a king 
if I cannot get my subjects to make everything 
which I wixh?" 

“*But what if you desire something which is be- 
yond their ability or their knowledge?’ 

“«There is no need of that, for I have not lost my 
head; I shall never bid them fetch me the moon, 
but if4t fs a thing which ts not beyond our power, 
1 cannot permit that they should give up at the first 
difficulty.” 

“For a ney 
able, and I 








Ero king this seemed to be very reason. 
howed my assent.” 


———__~+e+- 


ADVICE TO LAW STUDENTS. 


Law students often suffer acutely from two fears. 
They suspect that they have no “business capacity,” 
and they dread speaking in court. Mr. Charles G. | 
Leland, otherwise known as “Hans Breitmann,” 
confesses In his *Memoirs” that when he was a law 
student he suffered terribly from these two xppre- 
|hensions. _Mayingin mind nervous young men who 
are studying law, he offers some encouraging sug- 
gestions: 


“A few months’ practice in a mercantile college | 
will go fur to relleve the first apprehension (of no 
business capacity], while as regards stage, ight, it 
can be easily educated out of anybody, as Ihave 
since those days educated it out of myself, so that. 
rising to debate or spenk ingpires in me a gaudium ; 
certaminis [a joy of struggle}, which increas 
with the certalnty of being attacked. 

“Let the aspirant begin by reading papers before, | 
let us say, a family or school, and continue to do 
so frequently and at as short Intervals as possible 
before such societies or lyceums as will listen to 
him. Then let him speak from memory or impro- 








vise and debate. This should form a part of ali 
education whatever, and it should be thorough. | 
“It is specially needed for lawyers and divines, 





yet a great proportion of both are most insufiiciently | 
trained in it; and while I was studying law It was « 
never mentioned to me. I was never taken into | 
¢ practically employed in any manner what. | 





Mr. Leland puts his finger upon the weak spot in 
the education of lawyers and minixters—the neglect | 
of training them to’express their ideas before an 
audience. But he fails to mention one fault that 
handicaps young men—the absence in the family 
of clear, idiomatic, expressive English. 

There is & professor at Crozier Theological Semi. 

nary, Elias H. Johnson,—he will pardon the writer, 
who has known him from childhood, for using him 
ag an illustration,—whose English, while he was a! 
student at Rochester University, was the admira. | 
tion of his fellows. The students who listen to 
him to-day wonder at it. He owes it to his mother, 
who never permitted herself to use a slovenly 
sentence before her children, and whose voice, | 
even when giving an order, was modulated to the | 
demands of rhythm. 
Such a family education ruled both ear and voice. 
nd those who listen tu Professor Johnson hardly 
know which most to admire—his English or hfs 
ideas. 















ee SAE ee 
HUMORING A HORSE. 


Mr. H. C. Merwin, in his “Road, Track and 
Stable,” says that the pecullar success of American j 
horse-trainers Is due chiefly to the fact that they 


| ence,” sald the other, “I seen the poor boy was 


COMPANION. 


Under this treatment Johnston rapidly improved. | 
He became less nervous, ate better, and in the 
event lowered the pacing record to 2.06%, a mark 
which has not yet been surpassed upon a regula. 
tion track. 

All the great trotters have had their grooms. 
Goldsmith Maid, like Johnston, had not only a 

om,—''Old Charlie,”—but a dog. For five years 

id Charlie was never absent froin her stall except 
for two nights. 

“They were a great family,” says Mr. Doble, 
“that old mare, Old Charlie and the dog—appar. | 
ently interested in nothing elxe in the world but | 
themselves, and getting along together as well us | 
you could wish. When it was bedtime Charlie 
would lie down on his cot in one corner of the stall, | 
his pillow being a bag containing the mare’s morn: ; 
ing feed of oats; the Maid would ensconce herself , 
in another corner, and somewhere else in the stall 
the dog would stretch himself out. | 

“About five o'clock in the morning the Maid | 
would get a little restless and hungry. She knew | 
well enough where the oats were, and would come 
over to where Charlie was sleeping and stick her 
nose under his head, and in this manner wake him ‘ 
and give notice that she wanted to be fed.” : 








———_+e-+____ 


Forathe Companion. 


SLUMBER SONG. 


Creep into my arms, my baby dear, 
And mother will sing to you, soft and low, 
A little song you'll be glad to hear 
Of the old moon-sheep and her lambs, that go 
Up the aky, 
And down the sky, 
And over the hills that seem so high. 


The moon ts the mother sheep, my dear; 
he stars are her little lambs, and they 

Follow her, follow her, there and here, 

In the wide sky-meadows to leap and play, 
'p the aky, 
And down the sky: 
And over the hill-tops, by and by. 
Rock-a-by, baby, and go to sleep. 

The ithe star-lambs will sleepy grow, 
And all He down with the moon to slee, 

Till the sun goes down at night, and 90 

p the 


the sky 
And down the sky 
The moon and her little white lambe go by. 
Go to sleep, 
And mother'll keep 
Watch o'er her lamb, like the old moon-sheep. 
Ensen E. REXFORD. 





——__—_++- 





ANSWERS TO SUIT. 


In “Seventy Years of Irish Life,” by W. R. 
Le Fanu, it 1s asserted that in giving answers the 
Irish peasantry, asa rule, have no great regard for 
truth, but reply as they think will be most agreea- 
ble to the questioner. An Italian organ-grinder, 
weury after a long walk, asked a peasant whom he 
met how far he was from Cork. ‘Just four short 
uiles,” was the answer. “What do you mean,” 
said a priest, who happened to pase at the time, 
“by deceiving the poor fellow? You know well 
enough It’s cight long miles.” “Sure, your rever- 


tired, and I wanted to keep his courage up. If he’s 
heard your reverence—but I’m plazed to think he ; 
didn’t—he’d be down-hearted entirely.” 


An Irish gentleman was shooting with an Eng- 
lish friend, & Mr. B. They had very little sport. | 
So Mr. B. said, “Vl ask this countryman whether 
there are any birds about here.” 

“No use to ask him,” sald his companion; “he'll 
only tell you lies.” 














“Di ask him, at all events,” said Mr. “My 
good man, are there any birds about her 

“Lots of birds, yer honor.” 

“Tell me what sorts of birds.” 

“Well, now, your honor, there's uses and | 


woodcocks and snipes and ducks and all sorts of | 
rds.” 

“Ask him,” whispered the Irish gentieman, 
“whether there are any thermometers.” 

“Tell me,” said do you ever see any ther. 
mometers about here ? 

“Well, now, your honor, if there waz a nice frost, 
the place would be alive with them.” 

Many years afterward, as the author drove with 
his wife from Killarney to Kenmare, he told her this 
story. She could hardly believe tt. He snid: 

“Pll try with this boy, and you'll xee that he'll xay 
much the same.” 

So he said to the burelegged boy, who wag run. 
ming along by the aide of the carriage: 

What {x the name of the little river near us?” 
’Tis the Finntry, your honor.” 
Are there any flxh in it?” 
Phere 13, your honor.” 
What sort of fish?” 
‘There do be throuts and eels, your honor.” 
“Any salmon?” 

“There do be an odd one.” 

“Any white trout?” 

“There do be a good lot of them.” 

“Any thermometers?” 

“Them does be there, too, your honor, but they 
comes up lather in the season than the white 
throuts.” 










1 
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LIKE A BAD PENNY. 


Captain Kay, of the British navy, was at anchor 
in Aden Harbor after three years in the East 
Indies. Being now on his way home, he began to 
clear vut his cabin. Among his traps was a hat. 
case, which, being opened, disclosed a “tile” which 
had once becn new and fashionable, but was now 
moth-eaten and out of date. Inside of it, in indell- 
ble ink, was printed its owner’s name. The captain 
glanced at it, and said to hia servant, “Throw it 
overboard.” 





have consulted the equine nature, and Instead of ; 
subduing the horse's spirit, have endeavored to | 
win his confidence. “Instead of breaking colts,” | 
he adds, “we ‘gentle’ them.” He has seen a high. | 
spirited stallion, on the fourth occasion of his being | 
in harness, driven to a top-wagon, and going so 
kindly that the owner did not hesitate to take his 
child of three years with him. 


The case of Johnston, the famous pacer, illus. 
trates what can be accomplished by humoring the 
sensitive equine disposition. 

“Iie was the most nervous horse that 1 ever 
saw,” writes John Splan, his trainer and driver, 
“and T found that in shipping him about from one | 
track to another he became more nervous and 

Irritable. If you left him alone in the stable, he 
, Would tramp around like a wild animal, and get | 
himself ina sweat. Hf anybody went into the stall | 
next to him, and began to hiiimer or make any- 
thing like a loud noise, he would try to climb out 
of the windo Whenever a stranger stepped into | 
his stall, he would give a snort and back Into the 
farthest corner.” 

With some dificulty Splan obtained the services | 
of a quiet. faithful “rubber.” or groom, catled 
“Dave.” Dave procured a dog as additional com 
pany for Johnston, and these three remained insep. 
arable through the period of Johnston’s training. 
It was a matter of course that the groom should | 
sleep in the stall, but he never left it,-day or | 
night, having all his meals brought there. 























Overboard it went. Soon afterward one of the | 
crew of a boat from the flagship, coming from the 
shore, espicd the hat floating in the water, picked 
it up, read the name Inside, and carried it to the 
commander of his ship, who in turn sent it to 
Captain Kay with his compliments, supposing it to 
have fallen overboard. 

“Hang the hat!" xaid Captain Kay, and he 
chucked it overboard again, adding, “Tell your 
commander I’m very much obliged to him.” 

Two hours afterward the hat again reappeared, 
this time with Captain N—’s compliments, Cap- 
tain N— was the commander of an American 
man-of-war lying further down the harbor, and the 
hat had been ked up by one of his boats, Cap. | 
taln N— had dri 
Its owner. 

“Tell Captain N— I am greatly obliged to him. 
said Captain Kay, and the American ofticer de.) 
parted. 

~Confound the hat!” said Captain Kay. 
have to ask N— to dinner. Here, bri 








ied it carefully, and then sent it to 





“T shall 
gz me a 








lump of coul, or something else that is heavy. 
A lump of coal was placed in the hat, and the 
was taken down the accommodation ladder, 
fully allowed to fill with water, and watched tll it 
sank. 
“That's the 
Two days 

















tin Kay. 
. addressed to 
“Captain K "with fourteen rupees 
eight annas’ to The ‘money was paid, the 
parcel opened, and behold! here once more’ wits 
the discarded hat, looking more disreputable than 
over. 
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With it was a very civil note from the Aden 
xuperintendent of ‘police. A diving-boy, he 
explained, had brought up the hat. The superin 
tendent had found the owner’s name inside. He 
had taken for granted that Captain Kay would 
wish the boy’s honesty rewarded, and so had taken 
the liberty ‘to give him a rupee. He hoped his 
action would meet with approval. The police sta- 
tion fees were one rupee, with boat hire twelve 
rupees eight annas. 

‘aptain Kay paid these different charges; then he 
ordered a big fire lighted in the stoke-hole, and 
after jumping on the hat he ordered it pushed Into 
the hottest part of the furnace. He watched it 
burn, and even as it crumbled into ashes the in- 
scription, “Captain Kay, R. N.,” was still visible. 





——__++—__—_ 


TWO KENTUCKY HEROES. 


The Lexington Light Infantry, commonly known 
as the Old Infantry, was organized in 178%, when 
an Indian invasion was threatened. It was one of 
the first companics to volunteer in the War of 1812, 
and the historian of Lexington, Kentucky, records 
an incident of the march to Fort Wayne, which, ag 
he says, “xpeaks volumes for the princip!es which 
actuated the men.” A member of the company 
found himeelf utterly overcome with fatigue on the 
last day of the march. He sank Into the prairie 
grass, and as his companions passed him, file after 
file, he was seen to be weeping. 


An officer stopped to help him into one of the 
wagons, and to Inquire what he wags weeping for. 
For answer the man said: “What will they say in 
Lexington when they hear that James Huston gave 
out?” 

During this war occurred the massacre at French- 
town, where the Light Infantry lost half its mem. 
bers. The name of one of them, Charles Searles, 
should never be forgotten. With several other 
prisoners he was sitting upon the ground when an 

n and struck what was 


dian drew a tomahaw! 

intended for a fatal blow. Searles lifted his hand 
and partially averted the stroke, receiving it upon 
hig shoulder instead of upon his head. 

Then he sprang to his feet, snatched the toma- 
hawk from the Indian and was about to take 
vengeance upon him, when Doctor Bowers, another 
captive, catled out that if he struck the Indian, all 
the prisoners would certainly be killed. 

Atthe word Searles dropped hig lifted arm, let 
fall the weapon, and the astonished savage picked 
it up and with one blow despatched him. 

The other hero was James Higgins, a man who 
had always been regarded ag peculiarly wantin, 
courage. A large number of Indians had taken 
shelter in a barn, from which they were pouring a 
destructive fire upon the whites. 

Higa me go and smoke ‘em out,” said James 
Ds. 

Permission was given, and he coolly picked up a 
big blazing “chunk” from a camp-fire, and walked 
through a perfect hailstorm of bullets up to the 
barn and applied the blaze. The building was soon 
too hot for the Indians. 

After that, it was unsafe for any one to say aught 
against Higgins in the presence of the “Old 
Infantry.” @ lived to a good old age, and was 
always known as “the man who smoked out the 
Indians.” 


—_—_-o-—___—_ 
LIKE A BARREL OF CRANBERRIES. 


“Ignorance of things ginerally pervents us from 
enjoyin’ a dreadful lot of happiness in this life,” 
said Aaron Linscott to the minister one day. He 


| was given to this form of discourse with the cler- 


gyman, doubtless on the same principle that led 
him to talk sickness with his doctor and crops with 
his neighbors. 


“You git a ter’ble blind view of life an’ the way 
things fs runnin’ if you don’t edicate yourself up 
tu knowin’ a bleasin” when you see it. When 1 see 
folks throwin’ their blessin's away, it allers makes 
me think of a barr’l of cranb'ries.” 

A barrel of cranberries! If the visitor felt small 
interest before, he certainly lacked none now. He 
expressed his surprixe. 

“Yis, a barr’! of cranb'ries,” said Aaron. “When 
I was out in the West Injics there was a man tuk 
keer of me when I was sick, an’ he wouldn't take 
pay, but said I could send him somethin’ off the 

farm; so when I got home I shipped him a barr’l 
of cranb’ries by a vessel that was goin’ out from 
our place. 

“Well, after a time a letter kem back. He writ 
very perlite an’ seemed grateful, but he said, most 
unfort’nate, that the fruit looked putty. but he hed 
to throw It away, for in comin’ It hed turned sour.” 

And then Aaron added his moral: “That’s what 
Tcall missin’ the sweetness of things ’cause you 
didn’t know how to get at it.” 


——4- 
REWARDED AT LAST. 


In a Western paper, under the heading “Situa- 
tions Wanted,” appeared the following advertise. 
ment, which shows ina fair degree the versatility 
and modesty of one American printer: 


“Wanted.—Situation by a Practical Printer, who 
is competent to take charge of any department in 
a printing and publishing house. “Would accept a 
professorship in any of the academies. Has no 
objection to teach ornamental painting and pen- 
manship, geometry, trigonometry, and many of 
eciences. Has had some experience as a lay 
preacher. Would have no objection to form a amall 
class of young ladice and gentlemen to instruct 
them in ‘the higher branches. To a dentist or 
chiropodist he would be invaluable; or he would 
cheerfully accept a position as bags or tenor singer 
in a choir.” 

Remarkable as it may seem, this advertisement 
appeared day after day, indicating that the gifted 





printer was still without a situation. At last there 
appeared this addition to the notice: 
“P.S. Will accept an offer to saw and split wood 


at less than the usual rates.” 

The advertisement was not inserted again, go that 
the readers of the paper were left to infer that at 
last the versatile printer's acquirements had met 
with appreciation. 
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THE WRONG WORD. 


There was a justice of the peace In a South. 
western town who was apt to confuse long words 
in a manner which used to excite merriment tn the 
court-room. 


On one occasion a negro who was a notorious 


| thief of live stock was brought before this justice 


for trial, and In spite of convincing proofs against 
him pleaded “not guilty!”. He added wn assevera- 
tion of hix innocence on all previous occasions, 
“Come, Ned,” said the justice 
ravely, “it won't do for you y 
now you stole hogs up in our neighborhood when 
you were only a boy, for 1 was accessory to it!” 













eee 
Wat English word fs it, the first two letters 
of which signify a man, the first three a woman, 


the first four a t man, and the whole a great 
woman? Terolne-—New "Fork Ledger. 
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For the Companion. 


A DREAM GARDEN. 
( Frost on the Window. Panes.) 
See the slumbering window-panes 
Dreaming of the leafy lanes; 
Of the graceful fronds of fern 
Each with arabesque 
and turn; 
Of the groves of state- 
ly pine r 
All festooned with 
trailing vine; 
Branches bending, ten- 
drils curled, 
Fatrest garden in the 
world. 
Ah, in peeps the morn. 
ing sun! 
Whispers softly, 
“Night is done;” 
Wakes the window 
with his beams, 
Drives away the gar- 
den dreams. 
THOMAS TAPPER. 


———+o-—___ 


For the Companion. 


ZERUBBABEL. 


“Dear me!"’ said 
Fannie, puckering her 
forehead into a dozen 
wrinkles. ‘Get up, 
Ruby!” { 

Ruby was short for 
Zerubbabel, and Zer- 
ubbabel was the name 
of a shaggy little 
pony. He and his 
small mistress were 
out on a Kansas 
prairie, a mile from 
home, and twice as far 
from the schoolhouse. 

It was after four 
o'clock, but it was a \ 
great deal darker than t 
it ought to have been, 
because of a dull, gray 
haze spreading over 
the sky. The air was | 
growing colder, too. } 
Fannie couldn’t help 
shivering. She knew 
what it all meant very 
well; she hadn't seen 
half a dozen Western 
blizzards for nothing. 
Oh dear! it seemed as 
it Zerubbabel didn't 
more than creep! . 

“Go along, Ruby!” i 
she said; and then she 
struck him with her 
whip harder than he 
could remember ever 
having been struck 
before in all his life. 

How astonished he | 
was! He stopped short 
with a little snort, 
and looked around 
at Fannie. Then he 
gave his funny head 
@ shake, and took a 
step forward. 

“Get up, Raby!” 
said Fannie; and then 
she struck him again, 
harder than before, 
because the air kept 
growing sharper and 
the sky grayer every 
minute. I think my- 
self she should have 
known better. But 
she hadn’t been ac- 
quainted with Zerub- 
babel a great while, and wasn’t used to all of | 
his tricky ways. She didn't know that she might 
as well tie him up as to strike him any time— 
naughty little Zerubbabel ! 

But she found it out very soon. Zerubbabel 
stopped again. He shook his head and tossed it 
angrily. He said as plainly as he knew how that 
he wouldn’t take another step. Fannie patted 
his neck and coaxed him, but it wasn’t a bit of 
use; he would not go. 

So Fannie did the y wisest thing she could 
have done. Half-crying, she slipped out of her 
saddle and hurried away home, leaving Zerub- 
babel standing there as stubborn as anything you 
can think of. 

Mamma was provoked enough, because the | 
pony had been warranted ‘perfectly kind.”” But 
tears gathered in Fannie’s blue eyes as she stood | 
at the window a little while after, watching the 
thick snow-clond drive past. 

“O mamma,” she said. 











“['m afraid he'll get 
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all covered up. Poor little Ruby! he isn’t used 
to it, either. I'm afraid he'll just about freeze to 
death, mamma.” 

“It would serve him right if he did,’’ said 
Mamma Thomes, decidedly. ‘But guess there’s 
no danger of it; I think he'll come out all right.”” 

And so he did. Next morning, before any one 
in the house was up, there came a funny little 
thumping noise, that wasn’t exactly knocking, on 
the door. It was Zerubbabel, bumping his nuse 
against it. When the door was opened there he 
stood, a sadder and wiser pony. 

Fannie gave a little scream of delight. 

“Oh! oh, you dear little precious!’’ she cried. 
“Why, he isn’t wet a bit, mamma; but I know 
he’s real hungry! Where do you s’pose he’s 
been ?”* 


For the Companion. 
LITTLE JOHN JOE—THE ESKIMO. 


Little John Joe 
Was an Eskimo, 
And lived in a hut that was built of snow; 
His home mundane, 
N the Arctic main, 
With a sheet of ice for his window-pane 


He thought he struck 
Remarkable luck, 

With his sealskin coat trimmed with eider duck, 
And fastened in 
With a whalebone pin; 

And his stockings made of a reindeer's skin. 










His sle 
Such a g 

Of two frozen fish were its runners made; 
Eight dogs abreast 
To do all the 

John Joe snapped his sinew whip with a zest 


HE jonquils lift their golden eyes, 
And peep around in sad surprise 


The trees have dropped their banners green 
And glitter in the silver sheen 
Of Winter’s icy breath. 


Mamma Thomes didn't know, and neither do I. 
But I do know that Zerubbabel never has refused 
to go, from that day to this. 


+4 


For the Companion. 
FEBRUARY. 
Just eight and twenty days 
Of storm and snow and ice; 


Then they will bring the jolly spring, 
And oh, won’t that be nice? 


aes | 





Tommy heard his mother call an insect that 
was flying round them the darning-needle. The 
next day he said: ‘‘Mamma, were those funny 
things we saw yesterday safety-pins?”’ 


Upon the frozen world. 


In fleecy blankets soft and white 
The ferns in bed are curled. 


The squirrel and the timid hare 


In cozy nests are tucked with care, 


Their snowy roof beneath. 


But gaily through the biting cold 


Comes February, blithe and bold, 


And leads a laughing line; 


XN 


So hurry on to join the band, 


To him your secrets tell; 





Frozen seals for meat, 
Sometimes a little whale blubber, for treat; 

He often said 

He would like some bread; 
But the Eskimos ate seaweed instead. | 





He had to eat | 








"Twas fun, you know, 
But little John Joe 
Regretted becoming an Eskimo, | 
nd more, 
ne to explore 
ms of Labrador. 







The primitive cus 





For you must know 
That Little John Joe 








Was not really—truly—an Eskimo; 
But then they 5 
He just plays that play, 
Whenever a big blizzard comes his way 
re 
“HE ought to be opened,” said three-year-old 





sddie, on seeing a picture of a man in full armor 






The summer flowers are cuddled tight 























A line of little girls and boys 
~~ Who welcome with a merry 
Our good St. Valentine. 


And greet him with an outstretched hand, 


Before he passes on his way, } 

And hardly gives us time to say, 

¢ Ney “Dear Valentine, farewell!” 
me, < 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


My Jirst is rough and bristling. 
y second—ciear and cool, 
Above the cascade glistening— 
Lies, a deep and silent pool. 

My whole, a mighty 
capital, so stately 
and so grand, 

Is far away across the 
sea, in a famous 
foreign land. 











z| 2. 
| PROVERB PUZZLE. 


Take one word of 
each proverb to form 
a saying about the 
Second of February. 
i The half is more 
| than the whole. 


Rainbow in the morn. 


: ing. 
i Let the shepherd take 
warning. 
He who will not 
* when he may shall 
have not when he 
would. 

A good name i+ 
rather to be chosen 
than great riches. 

No one is so blind as 
he who will not see. 

Discretion is the 
} better part of valor. 

Speak of the wolf, 
and he js at the door. 

} A cat in gloves 
catches no mice. 

] The heart knoweth 

] his own bitterness. 

; When the steed tx 

| stolen, shut the stable 

1 





door. 

Reckon not on your 
chickens before they 
| are hatched. 

Candlemas day, half 

the corn and half the 

. hay. 

. Better to wear out 
than to rust out. 

i Strike while the iron 







1s hot. 
! There is no new 
«| thing under the sun. 
«! 
i 3. 
“A RIDDLE. 
_ 1. I stand still wher- 
= ever there laa growin; 
a "tree. 2. But 1 wall 
4 upon many times four 
} legs. 3. Y am in the 


hands of every gun- 
ner, 4, and around the 
| neck ‘of some aged 
} preachers. 5. 1am the 
} 






rogenitor of a family. 
. Tam used dally by 
hotel cooks, and 7, 
am the main reliance 
: of business men. Add 
one letter to my name, 
and 8 I am the start 
ing point for ships. 9. 
1 am sometimes the 
means of making men 
criminals or maniacs, 
| 





yet 10, Tam an instru. 
| ment for punishing 


noise 
criminals. 


4. 
HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 


*Twas writ by one who 
ruled, yet king wae 





not, 
And read by one 
whose mood war 
] fiery hot. 
1 Through it from all his 
pomp the writer 
fell, 


i And to his power bade 
a sad farewell. 


| 5. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


In cherish, not in love; 
In raven, not in dove; 
In kidnap, not in steal; 
In shoulder, not in 
| heel; 
| In novel, not in book; 
In seeing, not in look; 
; In mother, notin child; 
. In savage, not in wild; 
In scissors, not in 
knife; 
In widow, not in wife; 
In haughty, not in 
meek; 
In mighty, not in weak. 
A church day you'll please to seek. 


6. 





HIDD' 





NAMES. 
A poetess, with three of her poems. 


Tirza Ann Gilot Herbert Webb. 
Elihu 0” 
Ida G a 
The free gust 







s Cousin. 
on Pounero Mts. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last*Number. 


1. Burro. 
2. 1. Leer-reel. 2. Meet-teem. 3. Room-moor 
7. Tar- 








4. Delf-fled. Di 6. Yard-dra 
t. 8. Rebut-tuber ‘i 


di. 


10. Deem- 








his, tory}. 
from the 








Latin word candidus, 
aspirant for 
ify his fitness 





»w-k (croquet). 4 
. Hunt the slipper. 
London 


2. Tag. 3 
Hop scotch. 
Authors. & Puss ip—the corner. 9%. 
Bridge is breaking dowh. 











CIVILIZING A BRONCO. 


In recent years the popularity of the horse called 
the “bronco” has greatly increased in this country 
and in England. The bronco, as he is known in 
the eastern part of the country, is a horse of the 
breed native to the region of the United States 
west of the one hundredth meridian, or to the 
northern part of Mexico. Sometimes, when the 
horse is a descendant of the wild herds which once | 
roamed the Southwestern states, it would be more 
proper to call him a mustang; and if he is an 
Indian pony from the Northwest, the word 
“cayuse” would describe his breed more accu- 
rately. But any horse of the wild Western breed 
and uncouth shape, and having a brand upon his 
flank, is popularly styled a bronco in the East. 

This horse is probably the toughest, hardiest and 
most long-winded animal of the horse kind in the 
world. His constitution in this respect is 4 curious 
instance of the workings of the law of evolution. 

The bronco, mustang, or cayuse is almost invari- 
ably the descendant of horses brought to the 
American Continent by the Spaniards who con. 
quered Mexico and countries to the southward. 
Spain, from which the horses were brought, had 
inherited some good horses from the Moors— 
animals rendered hardy and remarkably enduring 
by centuries of hard riding and rough usage, in 
which they had little food except what forage they 
could pick up In an arid country. Those who 
could not stand this kind of life simply died early, 
leaving the race to be perpetuated by the hardier 
individuals. 

From Spain some of these animals were brought 
to America. This transplantation in its turn ~ 
weeded out the weaklings. In Mexico the horses 
found conditions similar to those under which they 
had been bred in Africa and in Spain. 

They found very little to eat, and were ridden | 
hard. Many of them were ridden to death. Those 
which were able to stand this usage were bred 
from, and a marvellously tough, long-winded race | 
was produced. 

However, all this time very little attention was 
paid to the looks of the animals, and “staying | 
qualities” rather than speed were cultivated. 
Meantime some of them went wild, and spent their 
lives in competition with buffaloes for the grass of | 
the plains and the water of the streams and sinks. 
Their native qualities were not lost in this wild 
state, but they became small and ugly at the same 
time that they became marvellously tough. 

All the fine nervousness of the Arabian horse 
was bred out of them by this process. A bronco 
will stand sometimes for half a day without moving | 
a hair’s breadth out of his tracks, and almost 
without switching his tail. They are not ordinarily 
vicious, though they sometimes resist doggedly 
treatment which they are not accustomed to. 

Apparently the bronco never thinks of anything. 
The army men and cowboys say that these horses 
will stand anything but kindness. 

It is a fact, which many Eastern farmers have 
discovered who have imported broncos for farm 
work on account of their endurance, that the 
bronco degenerates and becomes what horsemen 
call “rank” under light usage and abundance of 
food. Though he is capable of extraordinary | 
obstinacy under the breaking process, steady usage 
on a farm will tend to keep him quite tame and 
tractable. 

Lately a considerable exportation of American 
broncos to England, where they are conyerted into 
British “cobs,” chiefly for riding purposes, has 
been going on. A London newspaper says that 
not long ago fifty broncos arrived in Liverpool, 
and were shipped to different parts of the country 
They had been travelling steadily twenty-three 
days, a week of which time was spent in railway 
trains. Then they were immured on the lower | 
deck of an ocean steamship. 

They came from their railroad ride in good 
condition. They were sixteen days on the water, 
and all this time their condition remained good. 
As they stepped ashore they seemed as well as if 
they had sailed before the mast all their lives. 
But they were inclined to be obstinate, and the 
English grooms thought they had got hold of some 
hitherto unknown wild animal. 

When these same grooms attempted to break 
them to be ridden in the English fashion instead of 
in the cowboy fashion, the broncos rebelled vio- 
lently. They “bucked” and threw their riders, 
and the use of experts was necessary to reduce 
them to subjection. 

Then their English owners began to try to put 
some flesh on their ribs. This was a still more 
difficult process. “It takes,” says the British 
authority referred to, “a good deal of time anda 
great deal of nourishment. Asathin man gener. 
ally eats more than a fat man, so a bronco who has 
been accustomed to forage for himself can eat 
several times as much as a horse that has been 

































reared in the lap of plenty, and he can do this 
without showing any signs of having done it 
































“Then he begins to fill out, if fed constantly and 
in large quantities. To prevent his ribs from 
becoming again prominent it is nec y to con 
fine his exercise to small limits. This has its 
drawbacks, for lack of exercise makes him think 
he must have it, so that previous to a sale it is 
necessary to ride him hard to make him demure 
enough for an English cob. 

Sven in that condition it is not considered safe, 
by good judges, to pick up either of his hind legs to 
examine his hoofs.” 

entually, however, the bronco is tamed a 

mes a famous cob. But a genuine Western 
bronco, with the brand still on his flank, his mane 
und tail beautifully nged” in English style. 
with a stout Englishman in tight trousers and a tall 
hat mounted on his back, undoubtedly makes as 
comical an appearance as any animal could 
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GENERAL NELSON’S FAMILY. 


In 1830 the treasury of Virginia was somewhat 
impoverished, and many loyal ms aided the 
state to their own personal loss. General Thomas 
Nelson was one of these, and his fortune “was 
thereby so much impaired that his younger children 
experienced many privations. The author of the 
“Memoirs of William Nelson Pendleton, D. D.,” 
says that want of education, however, they were 
not permitted to endure. 


A tutor cousin taught them English and Fren 
Susan, afterward Mrs. Francis Page, became very 
intimate with some of the refugees from 8t 
Domingo, who fled to Yorktown in 1791. 
tion with them gave her fluent use of French 
conversation. 
friend, and her acquaintance with English litera- 
ture was cultivated by her brothers in her youth 
and by her husband later. 

She kept up her use of French so constantly that 
her children and the young servants around her 
became familiar enough with the sound to obey 
an order given in French as readily as in English. 
She also frequently read aloud in good English 
any Italian or French book which struck her fancy. 

oss of wealth never lessened the social distinc- 
tion of the Nelsons, and Mrs. page used to relate 
with great sprightliness some of the shifts to which 
she and her younger sister had been put in order 
to dress in a manner suitable to their society and 
her own prestige as the belle of Yorktown. 

On one oceasion a grand ball was to be given at 
the “Raleigh Tavern,” in Williamsburg. Neither 
of the young ladies had a pair of octane miners 
and the family purse was empty. ng and 
anxious consultation failed to suggest any means 
to supply the deficiency. A flection and contrivance 
at last proved excellent handmaidens to necessity. 

ammy Nurse,” the white housekeeper, had ‘a 
sheep led. The skin was tanned by. “Uncle 
Cupid,” the butler; Bred black by ToMmaey and 
made into the coveted slippers by “Uncle Paul,” 
the plantation shoemaker. 

Mrs. Commodore Decatur and Miss Dolly Payne— 
afterward the wife of President Madison—were 
among Miss Susan Nelson’s intimate friends. Ata 
season of unusual festivity Mrs. Decatur compli- 
mented her on being always so well dressed—her 
wardrobe at the time Dae limited to two white 
gowns. One of these, freshly washed and ironed, 
Was put on every day, and the toilet completed by 
either a blue or a reals sash—said sashes having 
been provided by “Jim Possum,” the negro fisher- 
man, who devoted two whole days to the catching 
and ‘selling of fish for the purpose of buying his 
“young mistis” her ribbons. 
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A MYSTERIOUS VISITANT. 


The superstition of the French people of the 
lower classes leads them into some strange proceed- 
ings. The inhabitants of a village near Marseilles 
were lately much excited over a strange and 
terrible noise which was heard nightly in a certain 
neighborhood. At first the people were convinced 
that the sounds were made by some wild animal 
which had inyaded the village. Some said that it 
was the howling of a wolf; but a man who had 
heard wolves how! declared that this was not one. 


It was heard with surprising regularity 3 it began 
each time with a sound somewhat like the wailing 
of a cat, but presently became more like the 
braying of a donkey. In many cases, however, it 
resembled the snarl of an enraged tigress, and 
sometimes developed into a sound comparable to 
the roaring of a lion. 

After the inhabitants had been turned out of 
their beds several nights by this strange and awful 
sound, they induced a doctor who lived in a 
neighboring town, and who was well known for his 
sagacity, to investigate it. He came and listened, 
and traced the noise to its source. It came froma 
little house, recently unoccupied, into which a man 
had lately moved. This man, who had been a 
baritone singer, was in the habit of leaving his 
windows open at night, and the terrible noise was 
no more nor less than his snoring | 

Before the doctor completed his investigations he 
had ascertained that this man’s snoring could be 
heard at a distance of three hundred yards. 

The people of the yillage are now very proud of 
the new resident, for they regard him as the 
champion snorer of the world. 


—_—or——— 


HIS METHOD. 


Doctor Frank, who was the joker of the family, 
was visiting his sister. “I dare say you don't 
approve of that dish, doctor,” said a guest, pointing 
to some iced cucumbers. “Not at all,” was the 
solemn reply. “Itis absolutely unfit to be eaten by 
any one who has not the digestion of an ostrich.” 


“Dear me, Frank,” said his sister, uneasily, 
“then you wouldn’t advise me to give the children 
any?” 

“They should not be allowed even to smell 
them!" 

“Well, if you're so serious about it, I don't 
believe I shall venture to take any myself. Mrs. 
B., will you have some?” 

“No, thank you, I think not,” said the guest, in 
some alarm. “I always have eaten them, but you 
know I've a long journey to take to-morrow, and I 
can’t afford to be ill.” 
ince everybody refuses,” said Doctor 
ll take the dish, if you please. I’m 
ecirerecandly fond of cucumbers, and I find this 
method usually ensures me a jarge supply.” 

And that day everybody took cucumbers and 
abused the perildious doctor. 

















——_—+4- —____ 
UNTACTFUL. 


The pages of amusing literature are stocked with 
the sayings of honest and untactful people. The 
following incidents have, moreover, the merit of 
being strictly true: 


A lady who had studied an elementary treatise 
of astrol logy one day took it upon her to “cast the 
horoscope” of a boarding-house acquaintance. 

“Let me see,” she began, after taking down the 
= of the “subject’s” birth, “you are in Ari 
Aries is intellect. Why, no!” ‘she suddenly ey 
claimed, looking up, as ihe full force of the defini- 
tion struck her, “there must be some mistake. 
‘You can’t be in Aries!” 

Another innocently frank person was admiring 
ndson of a famous man. 

“Now,” said she, encouragingly, to the parents 
of the child, “this boy will be a genius. It is 
perfectly safe to expect it, for you know genius 
always skips one generation |" 








Associa. | 


Italian she learned from a female | 


Don’t go to School to lea 
but write to J. H. Goodw 


Book-keeping, 
15 B’way, N.Y. (Adv. 











Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Ade. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. 
MONROE ERASER MEG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 


or" Sel Oe 
Lawton Lamp Stove. 


Will heat a room at a cost of 
two cents a day. 


Will heat a room in ro minutes. 
Will Fit Any Lamp Chimney. 


One agent wanted in every town and city. 


Address C. W. KING, 
66 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


“WALL PAPERS. 








Send 10 cents for postage. | We will mail you the 
largest and best selected Jine of samples at lowest 





prices in the U.'S., with instructions how to paver. 

APER HA GER should have our Sample Books. 
Price $1.00. Now ready, 

cH N. KILLEN, 614-616 8, 20th St., Philadelphia, 










‘The Best Stove Polishing 


f}<=| Mitten. 


a By mail, 35c., post-paid. 


— ‘Two short sentences tell the 
whole story about our Lamb’s 
Wool Stove Polishing Mitten. 
It polishes the stove better than anything else. 
It protects the hands perfectly. 
We want agents in every town and can offer the most 


liberal terms. Write for particulars to the 
C. W. BATES MFG. CO., Box 1539, Boston, Mass. 


“*“Crowned !”’ 


A Medal and a 
Diploma of High- 
est Honor were 
awarded by the 
World's Colum- 
bian Exposition 
to the 


“Crown”’ 


Pianos. 


The Exhibit of “Crown” Pianos was wholly made up 
of regular stock styles and was examined by six judges. 
State and Foreign Buildings on the Fair Grounds 
the “Crown” Instruments for their par- 

lors and reception rooms. 
Uf seeking the BEST instruments for the most reasonable 
price send for our new Illus. Catalogue Free to any address. 
GEO. P. BENT, Ma facture Chicago, TIL. 


The Phonoharp. 


A New and Wonderful Musi- 
cal Instrument. 


Any One Can Learn to Play It 


in a few hours so as to produce 
beautiful harmony, play any kind 
of music or accompaniments to 
the voice or other instruments. 

Nothing to get out of order. 
It will last a life-time. 

Full instructions and a col- 
lection of music with each 
instrument, together with 
picks and Key, all in a neat 

x. Made in ‘three sizes: 

No. 1, Three chords 

‘and 15 strings, 
No.2. Three chords 
‘and 17 strings, 
No. 3. Six chords 
‘and 25 strings, 





















$2.00 
$3.00 
$6.00 






t by express, C.0. 
ash with the order. 
Send for Circulars. 


THE PHONOHARP CO., 665 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
No local dealer can compete with us 


in variety or price. Our 

new designs and colorings 
are handsome this year 
than ever before. 

Our “Guide How to 

Paper and Economy 

in Home Decoration,” 

mailed free with samples 


Beautiful Cold Paper, So. per Roll. 
Wecearry the largest stock in the country, and 
can save you 5) per cent. on every roll of paper you 
buy. Nomatter where you live, if you have any use 
for wall paper, send 10c. to nearest address Lo pay 
postage on a large package of samples. Ine 
good agent or paper banger wanted in each town 
tosell from sample books, price $1.00. 
ALFRED PEATS, 
80-82 W. 18th Bt, 186-188 W. Madison St, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


THIS CURIOUS THING 


Is a Sweat or Excretory Gland. 

Its mouth is callod a PoRE. 

‘There are 7,000,000 in the hu- 
man skin. 

Through them are dischargea 
many impurities. 

To close them means death. 

Sluggish or clogged pores 
mean yellow, mothy skin, 
pimples, blotches, eczema, 

The blood becomes impure. 

Hence serious blood humors. 

Perfect action ot the pores 

Means clear, wholesome skin, 

Means pare lood, 

Means beauty and health. 


Cuticura Resolvent 


Exerts a peculiar, purifyin 
action upon the skin, an 
through it upon the blood. 

Hence its cures of distressing 
humors are speedy, per- 
manent and economical. 

Like all of the Curicuras, 1t 
is pure, sweet, gentle, and 
effective. Mothers are its 
warmest friends. 











MAGNIFIED. 
Boid everywhere. Price, $1. Potrer Dru@ 
& Cuem. Corp.. Sole Prons.. Boston. 





Extra music can behad at | 


QUALITY, 
WORKMANSHIP, 
And SHAPES 


UNEQUALED. 









Sense 
Corset Waist. 


HEAL’ 8S ar 
PERFECTED in this Waist. = Bullpns, 
‘Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at frontinstead of clasps. Clamp Buckleat hip 
for bose supporters. ‘J'ape fastened buttons—won't pull 
‘off. Cord edge button holes—won't wear out. All sizes; 
all shapes. 1 or slim bust; long or short waist, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CQ., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 
Send for illustrated semiee 
ROS. Manufacturers atentees, 
penne Bros sat Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Opice—537 Market St., San Francisco. 





Greatest Bargain Ever Offered. 


BOY’S COMPLETE SUIT, 


EXTRA PAIR PANTS 


with Peak, 


All for $1.98. 


We wish to dispose of 
100,000 of these, and will sell 
them at the cost of manu- 
facture. 

They are well made, o 
wear-resisting Union chev- 
fot in black, bine orgbrown. 
Sizes 4told'years.. We offer 

advertisement, 
factory, you Will 
recommend them to your 
friends; if not, you may re- 
turn them and’ have your 
money refunded, 


Boy’s Single or Double 
. Breasted Suit, Extra 
Pants and Harvard Cap, 
with Peak, 


All for $] 98. 


Best organized mail-order system in America. Send 
names now for Handsome Illustrated Fashion Cata- 
logue, ready March 15; mailed FREE, 


CHAS. CASPER & CO. 








ment, and tends to personal 

enjoyment, when rightly used. ‘The many, who live 

better than others and enioy. life more, with less expen- 

diture, by more prompt y. adapting the world’s best 

| products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 

value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually ‘cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50-cent and 81,00 bottles, 
butit is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, aiso the name Syrup of Figs; and, bein 
well snformned you will not accept any substitute i 
offered. 


Magnificent New Flowers 
FOR ONLY, (25 











ENTS. 
ding >, GEN ‘Orange Scented 
iberose which bears flowers of 
eat beauty and of unsurpassed 
fragrance, worth more than the price 
of the collection. One bulb of Orange 
&) Scented Tuberose, 1 bulb French 
X( Seodling Gladioli, lovely spikes; 1 
SS NQ kt. Fuller's New Sweet Pea’ in 
RY mixed colors, a grand variety; 1 pk. 
World's Fair Pansy, comprises all 
the finest strains mixed; 1 pkt. Ful- 
ler's New Hose Aster’ flowers of 
great beauty, 1 pkt. Star Phlox, 30 
Colors mixed; 1 pkt. Giant Cocks- 
comb, heads over two feet In cir 
cumference; 1 large pkt. Mixed Flower Seeds, over 100 different 
kinds, all the best sorts, which grow and bloom freely. e above 
fine bulbs and seeds are worth $1.00,will all flower this season,and 
we send them for only 26 cents, Order at once. Catalogue free. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER &CO., Floral Park,N.¥- 


POUND PACKACE | 






















A delicate and 
made from the finest 
ure distilled Violets, retaining the natural 
ragrance of the flower for many months, 
and put up in handsome packages. 


lasting sachet powder, 
‘Staltan Oris and 


VIOLETINE ORRIS 


Without equal for perfuming Presents, Stationery, 
Handkerchiefs, and every article of a iady’s v 
robe. Sent to any address upon receipt of price by 
GEORGE B. EVANS, Mfg. Perfumer, 
1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


[FOR 25 CENTS } 














KNOWLEDGE brings comfort and improve- | 











SHORTHAND oie di atin fre 


J, Graham’s Works and School, 744 B’way, N 


Anzmia 


is depleted blood. The blood 
lacks richness and the cheeks 
lack color. The whole sys- 
tem lacks the nourishment 


: Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil. 
This nourishing, palatable 
food restores a healthy color, 
enriches the blood and tones 
up the whole system. Phy- 
sicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 





Have you used’ 


RS soap: 


gx FIRST PREMIUM 


World’s Fair 
Columbian Exposition 


TO THE 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. 











THIS ILLUSTRATES THE 


PREMIUM RANGE 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Awards over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
‘and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used. 


Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
OWN WAGONS throughout CANADA 
and the UNITED STATES. 

SOLD TO JANUARY |, 1893, 258,460, 
MADE ONLY BY 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 
FACTORIES: 

ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
Founded 1564. ‘apital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” St THot-Air, Fura 
VXaOO Q c 
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it is known that in a past geological age Green. | Premature Loss of the H which is so com TRIAL 
land was not the dreary, ice-sheeted continent that eae nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 6 | Oc. SETS. 
it is to-day, but a beautiful land, almost tropical in a 2 Set B—I6 pkts. Vegetable Seeds, - 50c 
appearance in some respects. And If, in the future, + a gE 2 pkts. Flower Seeds, z3° 50e 
Dyspepsia.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and “ F-—10 Lovely Carnation Pinks, 
seclogical ‘or. setronomical causes: abomld. (Dring | crys What food $0) eats what feed" ooSvold.” By 6-10 Prize Chrysanthemums, 
i about a return tothe former conditions, when Green- Join H: McAlvin, I iT Mailed fr6e, Ad H-—4 Superb French Cannas, 
B)Neeh J land was really “green,” the rich stures of vegeta. pa ee ee Ta) Rieeent Roses, oe keee 
me ble material now accumulating there through the B-6 Hard ‘Ornamental Sbru 
a a C) = 4 Choice G e Vines, = 
2G > | growth of mosses amid the ice will give wealth to S We Make Screens each of any two sets, - = 
the ell of the regenerated continent. creens To Order No two plants alike in these sets. 
What can be more Interesting to a thoughtfal 7 4 > 
: mind than such evidences of foresight by which, for dow: ‘Only the best goods | 5 uy S Seis, #1285 fora 
‘The. Youth's Companion js an Loe wane este from age to age, are provided the means and are made. You should place satisfaction guaranteed, Order by the 
a year, payment in advance. agencies that revolutionize the earth? Doors your order now for early letters from this advt. NOW as these are 
‘Swelvecor Sixtean: ‘are often given to sub- spring delivery. introductory sets not in catalogue, an 
seribors in a single peace issue of the paper. All elegant annual of 168 peek free. 
additional pages over sgighi~ wich is the number and One, Desens Vineyard: Laws and Garden. 40a 
yard, Lawn and Ga \ 
yen for 91-7 —are a gift to the subscribers from A BOY’S COURAGE. Catalogue B, No. 16 | year, 1000 acres, 33 greenhouses 


New jubscriptions can commence at any time 


during the yeur. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub; 
weriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

jons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Jhould be made ina Post Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to reyister letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Sfiver should never be sent through the mail. It is 

almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 





and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
‘Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
Fecovered, as no duplicates are isyued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 


name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis. 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Subscriptions. Reonewale of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few ents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 

ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
an. Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


PROPER ARTIFICIAL HEAT. 


In providing ourselves with artificial warmth, it 
is not sufficient to regulate the amount according to 
our personal feelings. Other things must be con- 
sidered. For example, persons {n a crowded hall 


Swi) variously criticise the heating of the room. 


To some it will be “suffocating ;” others will make 
objections if there is anywhere an opening through 
which fresh air may be admitted to the room. 

These idiosyncrasies must be attributed partly, if 
not wholly, to the effect of “crowd poison” upon 
different systems. To persons in a weakened 
condition, an impure atmosphere may be just as 
agreeable as one which is overheated; and as they 
experience no symptoms of nervousness or uneasi-. 
ness, they cannot appreciate the necessity for a 
new supply of air. On the other hand, persons of 
robust natures, not able to withstand the lack of 
the customary supply of oxygen, fume, perspire, 
and exclaim about “the terrible heat of the place.” 

Heat, pure and simple, and within bounds, should 
never be obnoxious to any one. The harvester, 
laboring under the hot sun, perspires freely, and 
may safely be sald to feel the heat somewhat. Yet 
he does not appear to lose strength under its influ. 
ence. Some would say that it might be good for 
many weakened persons if thelr systems could 
enjoy the similar advantages of a quicker circula- 
tion without prostration. 

In providing artificial heat we should remember 
two important things—that it should be as pure as 
we can make It, and that it should never be obtained 
at the expense of the atmosphere that Immediately 
surrounds us. 

With these facts in mind, we shall be led to give 
our sanction preferably to the old-fashioned fire- 
place, which creates a continual current up the 
chimney, compelling a change of old air for new; 
and secondly to the modern improved furnace, 
which passes into the room fresh air from the out- 
side of the building—air which is changed from 
cold to hot in passing through the heater. 

Especially to be deplored is the heating by any of 
the various gas appliances, asin this operation not 
only is no fresh oxygen supplied, but that already 
in the room is drawn upon to sustain combustion. 

It is a mistaken economy that refuses the admlt- 
tance of fresh sir because of the expense necesrary 
to heat it. i 

a, 


SMALL AGENTS AND GREAT 
WORK. 


It is the little things that count much oftener 
than we are apt to suppose. Agencies apparently 
so trivial as to be almost beneath notice have 
changed, and are changing, the face of the earth. 
So comparatively insignificant a form of vegetation 
as moss, for instance, may not only affect the 
aspect of a landscape, but may, in the course of 
time, powerfully assist in giving a new character 
to a continent. 

One of the most surprising results of recent 
scientific investigation in Greenland is the indica- 
tion of the wonderful work mosses are performing 
there. Where glaciers have ceased to advance, or 
have become “dead,” various species of mosses 
have found a foothold on them, and gradually 
overspread them with a mantle of green. The 
amount of vegetable matter slowly deposited by 
these Greenland mosses ts 80 considerable that it 
has been suggested that this deposit will be of 
great importance in the future history of that 
strange land. 





A correspondent of the London Globe vouches 
for the truth of a good story of ten-year-old cour. 
age. An old Dutchman had sold hie possessions In | 
the Cape Colony, and accompanied by his grand. 
son, had gone to the country of the Mashonas 
prospecting. He had encamped not far from Fort 
Salisbury, when his herdsman brought word that a 
Mon had killed and partly eaten one of the oxen. 
The old man pooh-poohed the idea. No llon would | 
venture so near the camp, he felt sure. 


| 

“Let’s go and see,” said the boy. He had heard 

wonderful things about the killing of lions. The 
ndfather picked up his rifle, handed his car. 
ridge-belt to the boy, and the two set out. 

True enough, the carcass of the ox had been 
partly eaten. The Dutchman and the boy beat 
through several patches of dried 88, but saw no 
lion. Not far off was a big ant-hi 

“He might be behind that ant-hill,” suggested 
the boy. The man inspected it on three sides, but 
saw nothing. 

“Look into that bunch of tambookle grass,” said 


the boy. 

Hardly had the man faced that way when a 
splendl lioness sprang out. She landed upon his 
shoulder; her weight carried him to the ground, 
and she fastened her teeth In his shoulder. He 
jay flat, with the rifle crosswise under him. 

he boy neither ran away nor blubbered. He | 
went down on his stomach, crawled near enough | 
to reach the rifle, drew it out, looked at the car. 
tridge, took the best aim he could, and fired. The | 
bullet took effect in the loin of the Honess, and 
with a snarl she half-rose, somewhat unnerving the | 
lad. That was only for a moment, however. He 
crept back a few feet, removed the empty shell, | 
inserted another, fired again, and killed her: 

Some natives now came running up. An ambu- 
lance was made, the wounded man was removed to 
camp, and a doctor summoned. 





NOT AVAILABLE. 


The Philadelphia Times has a droll story about a 
certain “funny man” whose name ts familiar to 
those who read the comic papers of the day. He 
was making a deposit of some checks at his bank 
when the receiving-teller remarked: 


“Oh, well, Mr. B—, I suppose the hard timex 
don’t affect men of your pro’ fession? People must 
have poetry, I take it.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. B—, cheerfully. 
thrive in hard times or easy times."”” 

“I presume so,” continued the teller. “It must be 
& pretty good business. I imagine that a poem of 
yours must be good fora hundred dollars anywhere 
you please to offer it.” 

“Y-e.e-8,” said Mr. B—, thoughtfully. “Oh, of 
course, of course,” he added. 


“We poeta 


Two days later he went into the bank again, and 
handed a deposit slip to the teller. It read thus: 
Cash . . . . $ 14.80 
Checks : : 36.10 
Four poems : 400.00 
$450.90 


But Mr. B——'s bank-book showed a deposit of 
only $50.90. 


LIKE HER ELDERS. 


Edith, who is eight years old, was invited to a 
children’s party. Her blonde hair is perfectly 
straight, but was becomingly arranged, and she 
started off evidently well pleased with her personal 
appearance. On her return her mother asked, 
“Did you have a nice time, Edith?” 


There was a moment's hesitation, and then the 


little girl responded, “Yes, I had a good time, but I 
should have had a better one If it hadn’t been for 
my hair.” 


“Why, Edith, what was wrong with your hair?” 

“Well, it don’t curl, and all the other girls’ hair 
was kinky. 1 sha’n’t go to another party without 
may hale can be fixed In kinks.” 

‘he next week, when another invitation came for 
the little girl, her hair was curled and fluffed out in 
the most approved style. Then her mother led her 
up to a mirror and sald, “There, Edith, what do you 
think of it?” 

Edith regarded herself soberly for a moment and 
then, turning slowly around, she said, “It’s vain, 
but I like it.” 


IN MEMORY OF TWO MEN. 


The following epitaph 1s to be found in the Cross 
Kirk Yard, Shetland, on a handsome mausoleum : 


DONALD ROBERTSON. 


Born Ist January, 178; died 4th June, 1848; aged 
aixty-three years. He was a peaceful and quiet 
man, and to all appearance a sincere Christian. 
Hix death was very much lamented, which was 
caused by the stupidity of 

LAURENCE TULLOCH, OF CLOTHERTON, 
who sold him nitre instead of Epsom salts, by 
which he was killed in the apace of three hours 
after taking a dose of it. 


TIRESOME. 
An exchange prints another of those “true sto. 
ries” about newly married Vassar graduates. 
“You look tired, my dear,” said Mr. Gay to his 


fe. 

“Tam tired,” said Mrs. Gay. “I heard you say 
once that you liked rabbit, so I went to the market 
this morning and got one. 1 meant to surprise you 
with brotled rabbit for dinner; but I’ve been at 
work on it all the forenoon, and I haven't got it 
more than half-picked yet.” 


POOR FELLOW! 


In some aspeets of the case it scems strange that 
children ever live to grow up. 


If they grow rapidly, they are apt to he enfeebied 
in healih, and on the'other hand, if they are in 








feeble health they are likely to be stunted. 
One of the most tragical casey is that of a bey, 
mentioned in Harper's Bazar, who said: 
“Yeu, sir, Pve been sick; and the worst of it fa | 
all my clothes have outgrown me.” 
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Good Resolutions 


are too frequently formed in the New 
Year only to be broken. The man who 
last year resolved to take a policy in the 


M. B. L. A. 


and did so, is the safest reference as to 
the advantages offered by its system 
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For the Companion. 


THE DESERTER. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 
A Home in the Woods. 


The pursuit of Mose Whipple had to be post- 
poned, as it turned out, whether the deputy 
marshal relented or not. 

It was late, for one thing, 
before Moak returned from his 
quest after snow-shoes, and what 
was worse, he came back empty- 
handed. He had driven abont, 
over and through the drifted 
roads for miles, directed by local 
rumors and surmise, to one after 
another of the isolated farm- 
honses scattered over the district, 
but had found no snow-shoes. 

He was too cold and stiff, and 
too much annoyed with the day's 
experiences, to listen to any 
further delay, but sat doggedly 
in the sleigh, out on the road in 
front of the Whipple house, until 
the deputy marshal, followed by 
Job, came out to him. 

“No, I aint goin’ to get out 
again, Norm,”’ he said, queru- 
lously. ‘I’ve had enough of 
this fool’s errand. I’m froze 
solid now in one position, and 
I'm gittin’ used to it. I don't 
want to climb out and limber 
up, and then have to freeze stiff 
all over again in some new shape. 
Just you give it up fora bad job, 
and come along. We can get to 
Octavius by supper-time if we 
look sharp.” 

“I never got beat like this 
before!” growled Norman Haz- 
zard, kicking into the crust. “I 
hate to give up a thing this way. 
But,” he added after a pause, 
“I s’pose you’re right. It is a 
fool’s errand, and I guess we're 
the fools, sure enough.” 

With a reluctant sigh he knocked the snow off 
his boots against the runner, as he was about to 
step into the sleigh. He seated himself beside 
Moak, and drew the buffalo-robe up over his 
breast, and said, ‘All right, 
go ahead !’" = 

Moak grinned, in spite of 
his ill-temper. a 

“I didn't think it'd be as 
bad as that, Norm,” he 
chuckled, ‘drivin’ you clean 
out of your senses. Why, 
man, you're goin’ away 
without your overcoat!” 

“No. You mind your own 
business, Moak!’’ rejoined 
the deputy marshal, getting 
one of his shoulders under 
the robe. 

“Shall I run in and get 
it for you?” suggested Job, 
half-tarning to hasten on the 
errand. 

“You mind your business, 
too!” said Hazzard, with 
affected roughness, but with 
an undertone of humane 
meaning which both his hear- 
ers caught and comprehend- 
ed. ‘And look here, boy, if 
you and the old man find 
yourselves in need of help, 
why, you know where I’m to 
be found. Meanwhile you'd 
better take this.” He handed something to Job. | 

Mr. Moak cast a look of hostile suspicion at the 
urchin by the roadside 

“Guess he’s more li to know where Mose | 
Whipple’s to be found!” Moak said. Then he 
drew the reins tight with a jerk, gave a lond, 
emphatic cluck to the horse, and the sleigh went 
dashing southward amid a defiant jingling of 
bells. 

The boy stood watching till the vehicle had 
become a mere dwindling point of blackness on 
the sunlit waste of snow. 

Then he turned his attention to the greenback 
which the deputy marshal had given him, and 

















| Whipple once more, to all outy 
| @ hale and strong man for his y' 


looked meditatively at the big and significant 
«5"’ on its right-hand corner. 

When he lifted his eves again the sleigh had 
disappeared. The pursuit of poor Mose was at 
an end. 

When the spring of 1864 came slowly up on the 
bleak table-lands skirting the Adirondacks, it 
found the Whipple homestead undoubtedly better 
off than it had been a year before. Neighbors 


“That's the 


from Juno Mills who drove by, after the road had 
settled into usable condition, noticed that the 
place had been ‘‘spruced up,” and looked consid- 
erably more shipshape than it had ever done in 
Mose'stime. There was even 
a report down at the Corners 
that old Asa was going to 
borrow Taft’s two-horse cul- 
tivator and putin some crops! 

People said ‘old Asa,’’ but 
every one knew that this 
rumor, and all other com- 
ments upon the improved ap- 
pearance and prospects of the 
Whipple place, really referred 
to young Job. Even in this 
hard-working and_ tireless 
region, accustomed as it has 
always been to energetic and 
capable boys, men talked this 
spring approvingly of what 
the ‘Parshall youngster” 
had done, and bragged about 
having predicted from the 
start that he had the right 
stuff in him. 

When one comes to set 
down in words what it was 
that Job had done, it does 
not sound very great. He 
had worked three days a week 
at the cheese factory, and 
gone to school the other three 


Asa Whipple and Job were at work in the field 
across the road from the Whipple house one after- 
noon in mid-May. Job had come back early 
from the factory to finish a job upon which he 
had expended all the spare labor of a week. 
There was a patch of land, some rods square, 
from which he had uprooted the black moss. He 
had plowed and fertilized it, and sown it with oats. 


He had resolved to put this reclaimed land to; Monday mornin’. 


reason why!” 


grass later on, and to this end was now dragging 
across it a heavy tree bough, old Asa following 
behind him with a bag of grass seed, which he 
scattered over the loosened earth as he walked. 

Job glanced over his shoulder from time to 
time to note the uneven way in which the old 
man cast the flying handfuls td one side. 

“Seems to me I aint ever goin’ to make a good 
farmer of you,” he said at last, good-naturedly 
enough, but still with a suggestion of impatience 
in his tone. ‘You'll see that grass come up all 
in wads and patches. Open your hand jnore, and 
try and scatter it regular like. Let me show 
you again.” 

The old man stopped, and submissively lent 
himself afresh to the lesson which Job sought to 
teach; but atthe end he sighed and shook his 
white head. 

“No, I’m too old to learn, Job,” he said. “I 
never was cut out fora farmer, anyway. Besides, 
what's the use? The black moss’ll be all back 
agin by next spring.’’ 

“By that time, if we had good Inck with this, 
we could be keepin’ a cow, and p’r’aps a horse to 
do the work,”’ remonstrated the boy. “If Ihada 
horse, I'd knock that moss endwise, or know the 
reason why.”” 

A noise from the road close behind them 
attracted their attention. They turned, screening 
their eyes against the declining sun to see who 
was seated in the buggy which had halted there 
across the tumble-down rail fence. Then old Asa 
pointed « lean forefinger toward the new-comer. 





davs—that is all. But the| 
outcome of this was that April found old Asa | 
rd appearances, 
ars, and revealed 
the young lad who had adopted him, so to speak, 






as an enterprising and efficient member of the 
sparsely settled community, who had plans for 
doing thin, 





and worked like a beaver, 
at the Corne 





and paid 





ready mone} 
When the talk of the neighborhood drifted to 
the subject of Mose Whipple’s desertion and his 


grocery stor 








supposed flight to Canada, it ended usually in the 
conclusion that old Asa had made a good exchange 
in getting such an industriou 
as. Job Parshall in Mose’s p! 





and go-ahead chap 





“That's the reason why !"’ he said, bitterly. 

Job could make out now that it was Elisha 
Teachout who sat in the buggy. The boy had 
of Mose’s 
return and escape, when he had gone over to the 
got his clothes 


not seen him since the eventful day 


big farmhouse toward dusk anc 
and the money due him, This had not been so 
easy or ple 
to see Mr. Teachout 
The 
more like 
reddening fl 


sant a task that he was rejoiced now 








in. 
farmer, thinner and yellower and 
than ever inst the 
looked over at the 


rich 
bird of prey 
e of sunlight, 











pair with an ugly caricature of a smile on his 





hard, hairles: e. 
“I happened to be drivin’ past,” he called out 








| woke up, where 


| one chicken in the coop when we go. 


at last, snapping the shrill words forth with a 
kind of malevolent enjoyment, ‘‘and I jest thought 
I'd stop and mention that I’m going to foreclose 
on this place in four days’ time. I’ve entered 
judgment for one hundred and six dollars and 
seventy-three cents, countin’ interest and all. I 
jest thought that mebbe you’d like to know. 
The sheriff’ll be on hand here bright and early 
It jest occurred to me to 
speak of it as I was passin’.”” 

With these mocking words 
still on the air, Mr. Teachout 
turned and drove down the road 
a@ few yards. A thought occur- 
red to him, and he halted long 
enough to call out, more shrilly 
than before: 

“That Parshall boy needn’t 
come back and whine around 
my place to be taken back! I 
won't hev him!” Then he put 
whip to his horse and was off. 

The two workers in the field 
looked each other in the face 
for one dumb moment of be- 
wilderment. ‘Then old Asa took 
the seed-bag off his arm and 
deliberately held it upside down, 
till the last grain had sifted out 
to the little pile at his feet. 

“I don’t sow for Elisha Teach- 
out to reap—not if I know my- 
self!’ he remarked, grimly. 

“Can he do it? Is it as bad 
as all that ?”” demanded Job. 

Asa nodded his head. 

“1 8’ pose it is,” he said. “‘They 
aint no use tryin’ to buck against 
a@ man like him. He’s got the 
money, and that means he’s got 
the law and the sheriff on his 
side. No, the jig’s up. There 
aint nothin’ for it but for us to 
git out Monday.” 

Job had tossed the heavy bough 
to one side, and walked to the 
fence, where he was putting on 
his coat. 

“Oh yes there is,”’ said he. 

“What do you mean, Job?” 
queried the old man, advancing toward him, 
“what else kin we do?” 

“Git out before Monday,’ answered the boy, 
laconically. 

They walked in silence across the road, and 
through the front yard to the house, without 
exchanging further words. Once indoors, they 
began to empty drawers, clear cupboards and 
shelves, and gather the portable belongings of the 
household into a heap on the table in the living- 
room. It was nota long task, and they performed 
it in silence. It was only when they rested upon 
its completion that the old man said, with a little 
quaver in his voice: 

“Almost the last words he spoke before he 
went was, ‘And in the spring you must come and 
be with me in the woods.’ Them was his identical 
words. You remember ’em, don’t you, Job?” 

The boy nodded assent. 

«We'll kill the chickens—all five of ’em, and 
roast ’em to-night. They’ll keep that way, and 
they’ll see us through the whole tramp. If you'll 
see to that, I’ll sort this stuff over, and see how 
much of it we really need. We can burn the 
rest."” 

“His grandfather and my father,” the old man 
went on, ‘started here together, both poor men. 
He’s managed it so that he’s got everything and 
I’ve got nothing. But he can’t prevent my bein’ 
an honest man, and I'll go away not beholden to 
him fora cent. That was onef his chickens that 
my boy brought me here, when I was sick and 
pretty nigh starved todeath. Very well, I'll leave 
It sha’n’t 
be on my mind that I owe Elisha Teachout so 
much as a pinfeathe 

Almost nothing v 
then or during the eve 









8 said between them, either 
g, about Mose. Though 
they were starting to join him in the morning,— 
turning their backs upon civilization and the 
haunts of men,—the reserve which through all 
these months since his disappearance they had 
observed about him and his offence still weig 
upon their tongues. 

But in the dead watches of the night—this last 
night to be spent under the Whipple roof—Job 
he lay/Wrapped in his blanket, 
Asa's Wwoice, goffty( mip tmpring, 

















hed 








and heard old 
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whether in his sleep or not the boy never knew: 
“In the spring you must come and be with ine in 
the woods!" 

Away in the recesses of the forest primeval, in 
a mountain nook linked by a sparkling band of 
spring-fed streams and a chain of cascades to the 
silent thoroughfare of the Raquette water, Mose 
Whipple had chosen his hiding-place, and built 
for himself a log hat. Thither came to him now, 
after a toilsome three days’ journey,—by creek- 
bed and steep, boulder-strewn ravine, by lonely, 
placid, still water, and broad, reed-grown beaver- 
meadow, where the deer fed unalarmed on the 
lily pads, and the great tracks of the moose lay on 
the black mud,—old Asa and Job. 

There was an idyllic charm in the first few | 
weeks of this reunited life to both father and son. 
Mose took an excited delight, after months of 
sulitude, in this new companionship, and in the 
splendid renewal of youth and high spirits which 
the free life and air of the wilderness brought to ij 
his father. | 

Job showed his practical character in fixing up| 
@ well-built lcan-to at the side of the shanty, ' 
putting a new roof of spruce bark on the whole 
structure, and constructing a fishing raft to float 
on the still water up the outlet. 

One day in early July, a chance wanderer in 
the forest—a Canadian who was looking about 
with a divining rod fur minerals on the mountain 
range, and who stopped at the shanty overnight— 
left behind him a month-old copy of a New York 
weekly newspaper. In this paper after breakfast, 
old Asa, sitting out on a log in the sunlight with 
his pipe, read the horrible story of the three 
days’ fighting—one might say butchery—at Cold 
Harbor. 

Mose and Job had already started out on a 
fishing excursion to new waters across the divide. 
When they returned, along toward four o'clock, 
they found awaiting them one who seomed scarcely 
recognizable for,Asa, so old and bowed had he 
once more become. * 

The change was apparent as they entered the 
clearing, and beheld him, seated by the doorway 
@ fall hundred yards away. 

“He's had a stroke or something!’’ Mose 
exclaimed, and they both started on a run toward 
him. 

As they came up, the old man lifted his head 
and looked his son in the face, with a glance which 
the other dimly recalled as belonging to that 
bitter December day, when he had first come 
home. 

“‘Mose,"’ cried Asa, holding the paper out as he 
spoke, “it’s all wrong! There’s no pretendin’ it 
aint! We’ve been enjoyin’ ourselves here, foolin’ 
ourselves into forgettin’, but it's all wrong! ‘There 
aint been so much as a word dropped sence the 
boy and me come here, about this thing, and it 
seemed as if the whole affair had just slipped our 
mei’ries—but it won't do. I’ve been sittin’ here 
ever sence you went away, thinkin’ it over— 
thinkin’ hard enough every minute for the whole 
tive months—and it's all wrong. Here, you read 
this for yourself.” 

Mose took the paper, and spelt his way through 
the long, blood-drenched narrative, without a 
word. When he had finished he returned his 
father’s glance, with a look of mingled compre- 
hension and assent in his eyes. 

“All right,” he said, simply. 
as you do about it. I'll go!” 

Both seemed to feel intuitively that this great 
resolve, thus formed, could not wait an instant for 
fulfilment. Hardly another word was spoken 
until Mose, his pockets filled for the journey and 
his blanket strapped, stood ready in front of the 
cabin, to say good-by. 

“It’s no good waiting till to-morrow,"’ he said 
then. ‘The sooner it's over the better. You can 
get along first-rate here by yourselves. Job can 
take in skins and so on, and a mess of trout now 
and then,—he knows the way,—and bring back 
ammunition and your tobacco and soon. You'll 
be all right.” 


“I feel the same 





He paused a moment, and then took from his ' 


finger the little rabber ring which Job had restored 
to him in Teachout’s cow-barn months before, 
and handed it to Asa. 

“Here,” he said, ‘that’s a kind of keepsake. 
Good-by, dad. Good-by, Job.”"" 

Half an hour or more had elapsed, and Aga still 
sat on the log by the doorway, his head buried in 
thought. He could hear the strokes of Job’s axe, 
from where the boy was cutting firewood for the 
evening on the edge of the clearing. As they fell 
on the air with their sharp, metallic ring, one 
after another, the old man's fancy likened them 
to the deadly noises of the battle-field, whither his 
boy was making his way. 

But he regretted nothing—no, nothing, save 
that the act of reparation, of atonement had not 
been made long before. 

There came with abrupt suddenness another 
sound—the unfamiliar sound of a stranger's voice 
addressing him. Asa looked up, rousing himself 
from his reverie with difficulty. Ie saw that two 
men with rods, and fishing baskets, and camping 
packs on their backs, were standing in front of 
him. Their faces were in the shadow, but he 
slowly made out the foremost one to be the deputy 
marshal, Norman Hazzard. 

“So here's where you moved to, eh?” the 
deputy marshal was asking, by way of not 
unfriendly salutation. 

Asa stared hard for a minute at this astonishing 
apparition. Then his hewildered tongue found 
words. 
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“If you're lookin’ for my son,”* he said, proudly, the runners, with a broader mark between where 
“he’s gone back to jine his regiment—to do his one of the planks on which the coffin rested had 
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strange pathos. Many glances were cast upon 
the woman, but no one paused to speak to her. 


duty!" 
Hazzard stared in turn. ‘““Gone!”’ he exclaimed, 
«when ?”" 


| ‘The station agent volunteered an explanation of 
the situation : 
«It's a poor negro who lived somewhere back 


trailed on the snow. 
After a little distance the road turned abruptly 
into an opening in which were a railway station | 


“This very day,” rejoined Asa, “not an hour and half a dozen houses. The paths hereabouts | among the hills. He died Jast night, and his 


ago. He saw it was right, and he went!" 


The deputy marshal threw up his hands ina porch or the station platfonn. 
, train-time. 


gestare of despairing amazement. “Why, man 
alive!” he cried, “they'll shoot him like a dog !"* 
HAkoLp FREDERIC. 
(To be continued.) 
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MIDNIGHT VOICES. 


Speak on, 0 voices, sweet and low— 
Soothing our gricfs and doubts away— 

That all mankind may hear and know 

What rapture cometh with the day! 


Selected. —Eugene Field. 
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TAKING HIM HOME. 


It was a dead, still day, wintry and cold, with | 
@ gray atmosphere, close-packed with snow- , 


clouds, and so dense that distances scemed short ; ment. 


| ana the horizon at hand. The hillsides were 
covered with snow, and snow lay along the 
straight branches of the trees. 
Even the laurel thickets, huddled near the 
ground, turned their leaves down, and tried to 
spill the unwonted snow gathered upon thei. 
There was no wind. The season was unusual 
for Virginia, even for the mountain region in 
January. 
Down the hillside slanted a wood-road, rutty 
and sidling in dry weather and difficult to travel. 
| The snow had covered up the ruts now, but it still 


| meet it, kicking the snow about with his boots. 


| word. 


| cripple, although still young. Besides Celia there , obleeged to lay their dead together. 





sidled, and had become dangerous as well as | 


difficult. 

Sawney Baldwin’s lean, hornless steer had all 
he could’ do to keep his footing. 
, Indeed, he came to his knees; but ’Tildy Baldwin, 
who trudged beside the animal which was har- 
‘nessed to the “wood-slide” would, in these emer- 
| gencies, grasp a runner and prevent the thing 
from coming on his heels. With a little thought 
| and exertion, the steer was able to scramble up 
| and go on again. 
; On the “slide rode the master, Sawney Bald- 
: win, alone. He was dead; coffined roughly in a 
long pine box, which had been secured to the 
slide with cross-lashings of rope. Through 
| chinks between the boards any one might see the 
patchwork quilt which enfolded him. 
| But there was none to look—only the lonely, 
| snow-covered road and the lonelier little proces- 
sion moving over it; the woman watchfully 
| holding herself ready for emergencies, the animal 
, doing as best he could, and the man solemnly 
aloof from the scene of which he was the centre 
[in the matchless majesty of death. 

From the foot of the hill the road went forward 
| evenly between plantation fences, but still through 
@ lonesome country. Owing to the snow, the 
| whole face of the earth looked deserted. 

Man and beast cowered close to cover, and 
| there were none to carry news from house to 
‘house. From beyond the naked fields here and 
there smoke rose from chimneys, and rested in 
| clouds of denser gray between strata of the gray 
atmosphere. 

The woman looked neither to the right nor the 
; left, and the steer plodded forward resolutely. 
| They met no one. Before them lay the untrodden 


road, and behind two long indentations made by | Beside her was the box, telling its own story with 


Sometimes, | 


| the steer gently. 


were broken, and a ian or two stood on a store; wife wants to take him down the country fifty 
It was nearly | niles to bury him with his own people on the old 
! plantation. She hasn't a cent of money.”’ 

Fromm the steps of a log shanty a colored man “Why don’t she bury hin here ?*’ a passenger 
espied the strange little procession and advanced to inquired. 

The agent shrugged his shoulders. 

“That's what Lasked her. «Why not bury him 
here, auntie?’ I said. ‘If this region was good 
“We-all enough for him to live and die in, it ought to be 
never hearn nothin’ ‘t all.’ i good enough to hold his body.” *” 

“Nobody never,” she answered. ‘’Iwere so, “True for you!” grinned a young than with a 
suddint. Thar wa’n't nobody to sen’ roun’ with | hard face. “Did she see the logic of that ?"* 

The chil’un is too little. Cely an’ me  “Notshe. She says that she and her old man 
done it all.” are ‘quality niggers’—used to belong to the Bald- 

Celia was the woman's daughter—a rheumatic , wins below here. And that that sort of folks was 
She says all 
re buried on the old 
old 


He shook hands with the widow, and glanced 
aside at the slide. 
“When did it happen ?'’ he queried. 





were only small grandchildren back in the cabin | their folks—white and black—:; 
on the mountain. : place, and she can't feel satisfied to put the 
“When did he die ?”* man anywhere else.” 
“Yestiddy evenin’ "bout dark. «And she’s got no money ?** 
ailin’ none to speak of, ‘sides “Notacent. She wants ine to trust her for fare 
bein’ short-winded like he allus| and carriage until she gets back. Says she'll 
was. Sawney wa'n’t no hearty | work itout. Ihad hard work to make her under- 
man, but he wa'n’t often down stand that the corporation don't do business that 
sick, nuther. He went out yes- | way.” 
tiddy to cut wood beca’se o' de The hard-faced young man snickered. 
snow, an’ chopped an’ toted in a “You bet it don't," he grinned. ‘*That sort of 
big pile. De chil’un holped him | deadheading wouldn't pay, so ’taint likely to 
—fetchin’ in chips an’ dry wood | come in fashion. When the old lady gets left, I 
kindlin’s. Arterwards he ‘lowed reckon she'll come to think one place as good as 
he'd got de mis'ry in his breas’ another for burying."" 
an’ wouldn't eat nothin’. Sud- A tall man in a shabby overcoat touched the 
den-like he ris’ up in his cheer, agent on the arm. 
an’ then drapped back, lookin’ «How did the body get here 7" he asked. 
ashy. He never said nothin'— she bring it?” 
nary single word.”” “Yes, sir, on a wood-slide with a steer. ‘Twas 
Her voice trembled and broke, six miles, she said. She made the box, tuo, she 
but sheshed no tears. The foun- and her daughter. It looks hard to disappoint 
tain of her grief seemed dry. | her, but what can a fellow do? This road aint 
“We-all done all we could,” mine, and the regulations don't —’’ 
she resumed, finding relief in The tall man turned away, and went over and 
words, “but ‘twa'n't no ase. He touched the woman on the shoulder. 
died ‘bout dark, an’ ‘twas snow- “So you want to carry the ofd man home, 
in’ hard. It’s a lonesome place auntie ?’’ he said, very gently. 
up yonder.”” She looked up with tears in her eves. 
“Mighty lonesome,’’ assented “All we-all’s folks was allus buried 'spectable 


He hadn't been | 


“Did 


the man, sympathetically. “1 an’ all together in de grabeyard at home,” she 
“Our white people thought a 


wish we-all had knowed. 
ha’ comed up an’ holped. sight o' we-all, an’ one cornder ob deir buryin’- 

“We-all had plank a-plenty, place was cut off for de house servants. I was 
an’ Cely an’ me made out to git de chil'uns ‘mammy’ befo’ de war, an’ Sawney, 
this box together. ‘Taint a sho- | he wait on mars‘er. I kyarnt ‘gree to put him 
nough coffin like he oughter hab, away out here in de woods like a common nigger 
but we couldn't do no better."” ‘dout'n no fambly, nor nothin’. We-all was allus 

“Whar’s you gwine wid him ?"" | quality colored folks.” 
the man questioned. , ‘Where are they all—your white people ?”” 

She lifted her head andstraight-. ‘Dead, sah. An’ de place is solded, but dar's 
ened herself with a certain quaint | plenty o' people "bont knows ‘bout Sawney 
dignity. Her clothes were poor, | place an’ mine in de grabeyard. Ole mars'r 
but whole and clean; there was | thought a heap o' my ole man. An’ we-all bas 
about her an air of capacity, | allus buried together—I —"’ 
respectability, almost of retine-| She broke down, sobbing pitifully, and caress- 

She looked above her present station. | ing the rough box beside her with worn, dark 
“We-all ig quality colored folks, me an’ my ole hands. The gentleman stroked her shoulder 
man,"’ she said, proudly. “I'm aimin’ to kyar’: kindly. 
him home to de ole plantation to be buried ‘long “I had a colored imammy when I was a child,” 
o’ iy folks an’ hisn in de cornder o' de white , he said, softly. ‘She was good to me and I loved 
people’s grabeyard. All we-all’s house-servants | her next to my own mother.” 
was allus buried dar. Ole mistis, she perferred it,/ Then he drew the agent aside into the ticket- 
bein’ inore ‘spectable. Thar's a place close by office. The crowd looked on curious! y—almost 
her an’ ole mars’er for Sawney, an’ one for me, | sympathetically. The hard-faced young fellow 
too. All we-all’s white folks is dead, an’ de jingled coins together in his pocket, whistling 
place have been sol’ ten ye'r. Dat's how-come | slowly through his shut teeth. 
we-all aint dar. I'm aimin’ tu take de ole man The tall gentleman returned and bent over the 
home.” widow, putting a ticket into her hand. 
She moved onward toward the station, driving | “That is-vours,”’ he said, gently. ‘“The body 
The man moved beside her, | must go in the baggage-car. It is all arranged 
for, and the trainmen will be careful of your 
«Kin I holp ye any ?"’ he questioned. | dead. The agent told me where you wanted to 
She thanked him gravely, gratefully. If he go. There will be no more trouble.” 
would take care of the steer for her until she got; He pressed some money into he: hand. 
back, she said, it would be a great help. She | “Get a coffin for him down there, and have 
would not be long. There was pleuty of wood in | everything respectable and as you would like it. 
at home, and food You are right to 
for those left. carry him home. 


I'd said, wistfully. 




















lending a hand. 


“You kin use de Our loved ones 
steer haulin’ for should rest togeth- 
his keep,” she er. I know just 


said. ‘He's lusty how you feel.” 





an’ willin’."” She caught her 

Then the man . breath in a hard 
helped her lift the sob. ‘I dunno 
coffin to the station MK what to say, I—I, 
platform, and took O God A'mighty 
the rude vehicle bless you, sab! 
away. < God A’mighty 


bless you!”" : 
He stroked and 
patted her shoul- 
der. ‘There, there, 
mammny, it's all 
right, it’s all right. 
Now you must 
pull together, for 
the train is ready 
to start, and you- 
“ve more work be- 


There was much 
snow on the track 
below, and an en- 
gine had been sent 
to clear the track. 
When the passen- 
ger-train arrived 
from above, it was 
| detained some lit- 
tle time at the 
station. Several 
men came out on fore vou.” 
the platform to He led her along 
stretch their legs and inquire about the detention. | to the car; stumbling a little, because of the tears 

The colored woman sat near the edge of the| in her eyes. The station-inan and one or two 
platform, with her arms folded under her shawl. | others put the coffin into the baggage-car. 
“Who's that man?" the hard-faced man asked 
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abruptly of the agent. He had taken his hand 





| and the boughs on them became wet; but we|the meadow near the woods, they crossed the, The sun was shining when we waked, and the 
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out of his pocket, and several coins were enclosed | improved matters a little by placing the two hand. | brook there, and again rau down the other side. | wind blowing through the boughs of our hut. The 


by his fist. 

“Major Stewart,"’ the agent replied, handing up 
his bills to the expressman. ‘He owned one of 
the biggest plantations in Virginia before the war. 


and barrel. 
clothing house, for a living. He stops off here 
this trip! All right ahead, there!” 

The hard-faced young man jumped on the 
platform and entered the rear car. As he passed 
the woman he leaned over and dropped his cvins 
in her lap. 

“For the funeral,’ he muttered, and hurried 
away before she could speak. 

M. G. McCLELLAND. 
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WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? 


Is there a family tree to be had, 
Shady enough to conceal what ts bad? 
Seek out the man who has God for his guide, 
Nothing to tremble at, nothing to hide. 
Be he a noble or be he in trade, 
He is a gentleman Nature has made. 
—The Pitot. 





For the Companion. 


VIOLIN TIMBER. 


In THREE PaRTS.— Part II. 


Edwin was the first to be awakened by this 
rumbling, roaring sound. He sprang up, crying 
out, “Boys! © boys! What's coming?” 

Rubbing our eyes, we heard what was Indeed a 
terrible sound—a deep, prolonged rumble that 
seemed to issue, with oscillations of the ground, 
from the hills and from the meadow. 

“It's an earthquake!” Tom ex- 
claimed in an awed voice. That 
was indeed what it was; but the 
convulsion was over before we had 
time to think much about it. 

“The earth never opens and swal- 
lows up houses in this country!” 
said Willis, to reassure himself. 

“But what made the hills roar 
so?” queried Edwin. 

“I s'pose ‘twas the sound coming 
up out of the earth,” suggested 
Willis. “But did you feel that bump 
that cume after the noise? | wonder 
what could have made it?” 

Not one of us could tell. 

“TH bet it scared the folks at 
home dreadfully,” said Tom. “Do 
you suppose it shook the houses 
down?” 

“T guess it wouldn’t shake down 
a frame house,” remarked Willis. 
“But it must have made the dishes 
rattle.” 

We went outside to look about. 
It was about two o’clock in the 
morning. The camp-fire had burned. 
out, leaving the sap boiled half 
away inthe kettle. The sky was cloudy, and there 
seemed to be a mist on the meadow; but it was 
not unusually dark. 

“Let’s kindle the fire and boil the rest of the sap 
down,” said Tom. 

Then again the same deep rumble resounded 
from the wooded hills and rose from the ground. 

“There's another coming!" Willis cried; and we 
felt another earth-jolt, followed by oscillation of 
the ground, for several seconds. 


It frightened us almost as much as at first. We 


stared at each other in awe; then Tom ran Into the | 


camp and threw himself on the comforters. There 
he lay still until Willis had kindled the dre, when we 
all four sat down in the front of the camp, talking 
about earthquakes and speculating with the gravity 
of perfect ignorance on their cause. 

There was a third, lighter shock, barely audible, 
in the course of half an hour. 

“I guess it’s kind of petering out,” Willis said. 
“Earthquakes never do much damage in this 
country.” 

“Oh, but there may come a big one yet!” said 
Tom. “What's to hinder?” 

“T guess it’s too far north,” said Willis. 

“It isn’t so very much farther north than Lisbon, 
where the geography says that nearly sixty thou- 
sand people were swallowed up fn six minutes,” 
replied Tom. 

“That’s so. 
said Ed. 

This discussion was cut short by the syrup foam- 
ing up to the top of the kettle. We threw a handful 
of snow into it to keep it from boiling over, and in 
less than half an hour we had boiled it down to a 
pint of syrup. 

While we were cooling it rain began to fall softly, 
and by six o'clock it was pouring like a summer 
shower. The fir and spruce thatch of var camp 
shed water pretty well, but by and by a few drops 
fell through {t here and there. 

I have never seen snow turn to slush and water 
so rapidly as it did that morning. Within an hour 
the meadow was a yellow pond. The brook was 
full of water, and clogged on all sides by masses of 
broken ice. Before we had gained any idea that 
we were in a situation of peril our camp had been 
surrounded with water, so that to gain the high 
ground we must have waded knee-deep. 

“Boys,” exclaimed Ed, looking out, “everything's 
under water! How are we going to get away from 
here?” 

“I don’t know but we shall be drowned out! 
The freshet has come awful quick, hasn't 1t?” said 
Willis. 2 

The water from the brook covered our fireplace 
by the stump, and flowed back among the logs of 
our camp floor. 

“We shall have to wade for it,” sald Tom. “But 
I @on’t believe the water will rise very high, for 
this place is higher than the pond. Let’s stay here 
and chance it.” 

We could do nothing save sit and watch the rising 
water. Soon the logs of our floor were half affoat, 








We had it in our lesson last winter,” 





| sleds side by side on top of the logs. ‘The boughs | The bear kept after them steadily, whimpering and ; air was cooler, the slush had frozen over, and the 


were laid on the bars of the sleds. On top of all growling petulantly. Meantime Willis was making now empty pools were covered with frail shells of 
| we placed our comforters and provision-box, and | frantic efforts to get the charge of shot out of his | white ice. Willis rose, and going to the old maple 


| managed to find rvom to perch there ourselves. 
Throughout the forenoon the rain poured 


, to drain off. The snow on the meadow had nearly 
all melted, so that we could see last season's dead 
grass and reeds. 

| “How we are ever to get down the pond 

, With a load of fiddle stuff 1s more than I can tell!” 

| exelaimed Willis, gloomily. “The pond’s all afloat, 

| and the ice’! soon break up.” 

| “We shall have to go over the hills and through 

‘the woods, and get home by some other route,” 

| said Tom. 


hills!” eried Willis. 
stuff, if [ have to swim with it!” 

“But we haven’t victuals for a great while,” 
remarked Ed. 

“Then we will eat less,” retorted Willis, dog. 
gedly. “There’s no need of stuffing ourselves if 
we are only to sit here and watch it rain.” 

A little before midday there was another shock 
of earthquake—a prolonged rumbling, followed by 
a slight jar. 

Soon afterward the rain ceased, although the sky 
remained cloudy till four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when there was lightning and low thunder, another 
unusual phenomenon for Maine in March. The 

| Wind began to blow from the west. The sky partly 

| cleared in that quarter. The sun shone as it set; 

: there was a manifest change in the air. The warm 
wave had spent itself over a country covered with 
snow and ice. 

By sunset the water had so far drained away 
that we were able to kindle a fire in front of our 


| bear a little, he may attack us!” 


j Just out of his winter den and is awful hungry—or 





jasa 
“But we couldn’t take any wood over the steep | now but indistinctly make out the group of deer. 
“But I'll take out a load of | 


j out, and then load with ball, quick!” Willis 





gun, 
“Plague take it!’ he muttered. 


much,” whispered Tom. “If you only hurt that 


“That's so, Willis,” whispered Edwin. “He ts 
he wouldn’t take after those deer 50.” 

The deer would turn and “blow,” as if ridiculing 
the bear’s slow efforts to overhaul them. At length 
he stopped beside a puddle, and drank of the water 
dog would. In the deepening gloom we could 


They had stopped near a willow copse by the pond, 
and appeared to be browsing, while the bear now 
sat beside the puddle and watched them. 

“I'm going to put the muzzle of the gun inside 
the camp among the brush, and fire that small shot 


declared. 

Just then we heard a noise on the other side of 
the meadow, and dimly discerned the black form 
of another creature moving toward the dee 

“Jiminy, it’s another bear!” whispered Ed. “The 
thaw has started ’em all out of thelr dens.” 

“Or else the earthquake has waked ’em up,” said 
Tom. 

These conjectures may have been true, and 
numerous bears may have been abroad that night, 
ranging in the woods, hungry after their long 
winter nap. If so, they may have smelled the deer, 
and in the madness of hunger, pursued them. 

Scarcely had the second bear passed out of sight, 





e “T cannot get | 
That little game about broke him up—stock, lock | steadily, without wind. The water from the brook that wad out. I've a notion to drop a ball in, and | 
He's travelling now for a New York , did not rise much higher, and by ten o’clock began | fire all together.” 

“But there isn’t powder enough in to throw it | 





when we heard a slight nofse behind the camp, and 





A Hopeless Chase. 


{camp and make coffee. A partridge flew across | 
the meadow from the woods and alighted in the top 
of a yellow birch beside the brook, where it began 
eating the buds. Willis shot it, and we broiled it 
over the embers of the fire. 

Dusk fell, but the west continued bright over the 
wouds. Now and then a gust indicated cooler 
weather coming. 

“By to-morrow we can cut a maple and fix up a 
load of short, clear stuff,” Willls said. “How much 
old, clear heart-wood do you suppose we can haul | 
on the two sled: 

“Two bundredweight on each if the pond freezes | 
up again,” said Tom. 

“How many flddle-backs would that make?” said | 
Ed. 
{ “Well, I think a hundred fiddles,” said Willis. | 
“If it does, we shall get twenty-five dollars.” 

While we were making these hopeful estimates 
our attention was suddenly attracted to a loud 
snapping noise in the woods west of the meadow. 
It war ag ifa herd of cattle were rushing down the 
hillside. 

“What do you suppose is coming now?” ex. 
| claimed Willis, turning to get his gun. 

Ed and Tom snatched up the axes, and I laid 
hold of our long-handled frying-pan as a weapon, 
for the crashing noise was alarming. 

It was coming directly toward us, and svon we 
dimly saw five animals dash out of the spruce 
woods. They splashed notaily through slush and 
water, and came out within ten rods of our camp, | 
‘ when they stopped and faced about with a peculiar, 
short, whistling note. 

“Deer!” whispered Willis. “Don’t speak! If 
only I can get this shot out of my gun and a ball in, 
: I'll have one of ’em!”” 

Pulling the ramrod slowly, he thrust it down the 
barrel and attempted to screw the worm into the 
wad over the shot. 

The attention of the deer seemed occupied by 
‘ some object back in the woods. Ag they stamped 
in the slush we heard tn the brush a half-whimper, 
half-growl. Even in his eagerness to reload, Willis 
stopped to Hsten. Then another creature shambled 
out of the evergreens. 
| “A bear!” exclaimed Ed. 
| At sight of the bear, the deer went. spattering 
through the, puddles ard the pond. Half. ; 
growling, halfwhimpering, the bear pursued them, | 
| but turned aside to avoid the pools of water. The 
deer easily outran him, and stopped on reaching 
the pond. i 

As the bear approached, the deer leaped the 
brook and came up the meadow on the other side. 

The bear ran along the bank of the brook, looking 
for a crossing place as a dog often does in like 
| cireumstances, especially in early spring; but 
| finally the big animal plunged through the water, 
and followed the deer up the meadow. 

They passed our camp, but gave us no attention. 
They would run a few hundred feet, then stop and 
face the bear till he came near, when they would | 























spring faraway from him quickly. Cireling around | down under our com forte! 


| we could see the entire meadow, and our courage 





looking around, perceived a third bear shuMing | 
along the brook, also heading for the deer. The 
beast was not thirty yards away from us, and in the 
gloom he seemed to be of enormous proportions. 

Tom uttered a howl of terror, and we inclined to | 
stampede; but Willis cocked his gun, and we | 
plucked up heart to stand our ground. 

The bear stopped and looked at our camp. We 
heard him snuff uncertainly several times, then he 
growled and shambled away, often turning his head 
suspiciously. 

Then the other bears began to growl and snarl 
loudly. The first one, still resting by the puddle 
where he had drank, appeared to resent the appear. 
ance of another bear. 

The third bear at once added his notes to the 
uproar. One who has never heard such an outery | 
in the woods at night can but faintly imagine our | 
sensations. 

It was too dark now to sec the bears, but with 
their din and our growing alarm, we imagined that 
their roars sounded nearer. So we abandoned our 
camp, jumped the brook and climbed the yellow 
birch-tree where Willis had shot the partridge. | 
Such was our panic that we did not pause to reflect 
that bears can climb trees. 

The birch was a large tree with low limbs, and I 
felt much safer when perched ten or twelve feet | 
from the ground. 

Sul the bears snarled and roared—indeed, they 
kept It up for two hours. Failing to catch the deer 
they appeared to be attempting to devour each 
other. Savage chases and rushes to and fro through 
the slush and water took place with horrible growls. 

It had not grown very cold as yet. Save for the 
discomfort of roosting In a tree, we were not 
uncomfortable, and the bears made sufticient music | 
to keep us awake till near eleven o’clock, when their 
din ceased, and we supposed they had gone. 

The waning half of the old moon rose over the 
wooded hilltops, the clouds cleared away. Soon 


revived. 

“Im not going to stay up here any longer,” said 
Willis. “The bears have left, and 1 don't imagine 
they would have touched us anyhow. But Tom, 
here, was awful scared.” 

“I noticed that you clim’ up here about ax quick 
as I did,” replied Tom. 

“Wher I’m doin’ a thing I try to do it quick.” | 
said Willis, “But don’t go and tell anybody about | 
it.” 

“Oh, T guess none of us will feel like fellin’,” 
said Ed. “Say, what's the matter with us? We 
never thought about how easy bears can climb 
trees.” 

With that we burst into laughter and dropped 
down. Willis took up his gun and fired it. The 
report started an owl to hoot on the hillside. but we 
heard nothing of the bears, and on going to our 
camp found things undisturbed. 

Willls completed his “loading for bear,” and by 
this time our courage had so returned that we lay 
and svon fell asleep. 




















trunk, plied the axe, prepared flrewood, and kindled 
a cheery camp-fire. 

“Turn out, boys!” he shouted. “To-day we will 
get our fiddle stuff ready. It’s a jolly morning. 
Sap will run. Up with you, Tom, and set dishes 
under those two trees we tapped. To-night we will 
have more syrup.” 

Tom rose, yawning, and went off with the kettle 
and three.quart dish to set for sap. We saw him 
by and by far down toward the pond, and shouted 
to him to come to breakfast. 

“I’ve been looking at those bear tracks,” said he, 
when he came back. “I tell you those old brates did 
prance round there in the slush. There’s blood on 
the tce, too. I guess they had a fight.” 

A pair of speckled jays came, attracted by the 
odor of our frying pork, perched on the roof of our 


| camp, and even fluttered about within three feet of 


the fire. 

“O you rogues!” Willis exclaimed to them. 
“You like the smell of fried pork, don’t you? 
Squall away, you can’t have any!" 

But when the spider was set aside, one of the 
jays carried off a scrap from it. They seemed 
crazy for a taste of the meat. 

After breakfast we selected a red-eyed maple 
about thirty inches in diameter, which Tom and 
Willis proceeded to chop down. It fell with a 
erash which re-echoed from the hillsides about the 
meadow. 

Taking turns with the axes, we cut the trunk into 
logs, four feet in length. Most of the forenoon was 
thus occupied. During the afternoon we selected 
the best of the straight-grained logs, split them in 
halves, and hewed off the bark and sap-wood, 
so ax to haul home nothing save the best of the 
heart-wood. Six of these logs were 
finally selected for our loads. They 
weighed as much as seventy pounds 
each. Three of them on a sled 
made a heavy load for two boys 
to draw up steep banks and over 
uneven footing in the woods. 

“Never mind,” said Willis, “we 
can take our time and double up 
our team at bad places.” 

Willis, in fact, proposed to put 
another log on each sled, and he 
succeeded in persuading us to agree 
to this. 

By this time the stock of cooked 
provisions which we had brought 
was running very low, and toward 
sunset Willis went out to look for 
partridges in the woods. We heard 
the report of his gun. 

“I guesg he’s got one,” 
said. 

He could scarcely have had time 
to do more than load in haaste, 
when we heard a second report. 

“He’s got among a flock of them,” 
Ed remarked. “I wish he would 
get four, so that we could have one 
apiece. Swinging an axe all day 
makes me fearfully hungry.” 

But Willis did not fire again. We watched for 
his coming back, holding a couple of partridges by 
the legs, and we kindled a bright fire of chips to 
cook the birds, But we watched in vain. 

Dusk fell, and still Willis did not appear, 


EusTAcE A. PERKINS, 
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For the Companion. 


A FIRST GLIMPSE OF ROME. 


A weird Introduction we had to the charms of 
the sacred city at ten o’clock at night by dimly 
burning gaslight. After a short parley with our 
driver, to whom it was necessary to explain that 
we were not mad, but only Americans, we started 
on our wild giro of two hours through the dark 
city before taking a midnight train to Naples. 

After traversing many a long, monotonous, com. 
monplace street, we suddenly came upon the 
Colosseum, and then we felt Indeed that this was 
Rome. 

Rome, that sat on her seven hills, 
And from her throne of beauty ruled the world! 

The dark mass of blocks of stone towered above 
us against the black sky, seeming higher and bigger 
than anything ever dreamed of before. The tier 
upon tier of fine arches was faintly outlined. The 
whole effect was that of some ‘bit out of a Cyclo. 
pean age, where we nineteenth centary pigmies 
had no right of existence. 

Then we came upon the wonders of the Forum. 
We half recognized the solitary Column of Phoeas. 
The three graceful columns of the Temple of Ves- 
pasian, long ago familiar from little bronzes on 
various mantelpieces at home, loomed through the 
darkness, towering in unexpected grandeur. 

Beyond what seemed a black abyss stood out 
ruined walls, with a gleam of scattered, dismem. 
bered statues at their base. Could that be all that 
was left of the home of the Vestal Virgina, those 
holy maidens who kept ever bright the eternal 
flames of their altar fires? 

Then came triumphal outlines of grand arches, 
with a suggestion of infinite distance beyond. The 
driver, who was beginning to warm to his subject, 
all Roman drivers are quick to do, shouted down 
to us something about: “L’arco di Constantino, la 
ia Appia, siqnorine! Rello, ch?” What! Were 
they really so near?) We caught our breath. 

Then a few turns through uneventful streets, 
where we novices had to keep our eyes wide open, 
lest a temple of Minerva might be lost by the stoop- 
ing to tuck in a carriage robe, so fast we went. 
Now comes a high hill with a curving driveway— 
one of the Seven, we say to ourselves. In the 
great square of the Campidoglio we find 8 horse- 
man of heroic size, keeping solitary guard over the 
treasures of the Capitol. It is Marcus Aurellus 
Antoninus. 

Perhaps the wolves’ how] and the eagles’ scream 
disturb the silent night at times, for they. sttll 
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inhabit the Capitoline hill in effigy, though of 
the sacred geese of Juno we found no trace. 

The Tiber lies before us—Old Father Tiber, 
into whose paternal embraces Horatius threw 
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We strove as we passed through the outskirts 
of the city to catch the voice of loud lament that 
Milton heard when he wrote his glorious hymn 
on the nativity; to view the shadowy, flitting 


himself so unflinchingly on that never-to-be-for- | forms of nymphs and spirits in exile, fleeing 
gotten morning when the consul's brow foreboded | from altars and temples deserted at the coming 


evil to come. 
But we must leave Marcus 
Aurelius to his own ‘“medita- 
tions,” which in all probabil- 
ity he prefers to ours, for our 
driver, filled now with am- 
bition, is determined that we 
shall see—O shades of Romu- 
lus and Remus defend us! 
—the electric light plant. 





Theatre of Marcellus. 











Castle of St. Angelo. 





of the Prince of Light. May the hooting of 
the steam-engine and modern skepticism 
never drive them quite away from their old 
familiar haunts! 

We were leaving behind us the Aqua 
Marcia, the Aqua Claudia, names full of 
history, for through eighteen centuries and 
more they have supplied Rome with water. 
We were passing, too, the Aqua Felice— 
happy waters, indeed, flowing as they do 
from the Alban hills, near Colonna, where 
the famous battle of Lake Regillus was 
fought. 

Our one feeling was that we wanted to 
stay! Anything rather than leave behind 
us, if even for only a month, the temples, 
the altars, the atmosphere so full of “airy 
tongues that syllable men’s names,” and alt 
the overwhelming rest of it. Can Naples 


And what was quite as serious an interruption to ; and Capri console us for it? 


our enjoyment of classic retrospection, a new 
steam printing-press working at full pressure. 

These marvels of modern science he explained to 
usin such persuasively sweet Italian that we dared 
not remonstrate. Finally a carefully planned and 
resolutely executed Italian sentence startled him 
in his scientific rhapsody. 

“In America,” said we, “there is much electric 
light, there are many steam-presses, but the world 
has but one Saint Peter's, one fountain of Trevi. 
We leave Rome for Naples to-night.”” 

“Ho capito!’ said the driver. This was 
equivalent to ‘‘I quite catch your meaning,” and 
off we rushed, crossing the Tiber. 

Can this be some mighty tower, this low, round 
mass of dark stone, surmounted by a winged 
figure which seems to threaten us. 

“Castello—San Angelo!” comes in liquid notes 
from the box. 

Now a huge dome, a wide square, fountains 
and rows of columns confront us. How our 
driver’s teeth and eyes shine, as he turns and 
beams down upon us: 

“Eccoci!’”? There you have it! Our driver 
even found for us the spot where the four rows of 
columns of the long Colonnade look like one 
single row in the piazza of St. Peter's. 


How in that wild drive we ever saw the Theatre | 


of Marcellus, with its beautiful columns and 
gloomy arches wherein venders and hammerers of 
old iron now reign, we never attempted to under- 
stand at the time, nor did after time and a clearer 
light ever quite explain it. But see it we did, for 
the windows were lighted and we wondered how 
common mortals dared hang out, over sacred 
Doric and Ionic pillars, the much-worn garments 
that serve to grace a Roman washing-day. 


Then came Nero's towers, tall and gloomy, | 


watching over the Street of the Serpents. Here it 
was, too, that an ancient and trustworthy Roman, 
Julius Proculus by name, on his return from Alba 
Longa late one moonlight night, encountered the 
ghost of Romulus, who foretold to him the future 
greatness of the city. Perhaps we were too early 
for him by an hour or so, for we failed to see 
him save with our mind's eye. But, “Su/ via!” 
and on we go again, until there fell on our eara 
sound as of the splashing of water from many 
fountains. Ournow nearly frantic driver shouted 
breathlessly : “Fontana di Trevi!” 

Quickly we alighted, tossed in the precious soldi 
that we are told will insure our coming back, one 
more hasty glance at the gleaming waters, a 
fervent wish that was almost a prayer for our 
return, and—well, we caught our train for Naples! 

Off we started, steaming away far too rapidly 
over the holy soil. Now we are shaking the dust 
in thousands of urns, and the dried bones of 
countless saints and martyrs in the Catacombs. 

As we sped onward through the silent night we 
thought of another “solemn midnight, centuries 
ago.”’ Apollo, Pallas, Jove and Mars still reign 
there undisturbed in the realm of beauty—a wide, 
wide realm, though the oracles are silenced now. 
Feeling so strongly the charm and power of the 
citv. we remembered what Byron wrote of her. 
He stood by the tomb of Achilles, ‘‘and heard 
Troy doubted: time will doubt of Rome!” 

Fortunate are we in being sure of her existence. 








And who could tell? 
back. But we did! 


We might never come 
ELLEN Watson. 


——__ +4 
For the Companion. 


BREAD. 


A steaming stretch of brown and broken sod; 
A shadow-haunted cloth of bearded gold; 
And over all the bounty of our God, 
‘Whose hand returneth increase manifold. 


FORREST CRISSEY. 
——__-+4+ 


THE HAWAIIAN QUESTION. 


The situation between the United States and 
Hawaii has now reached a stage where it is 
unlikely to be disturbed for some time to come, 
and a brief but comprehensive review of the 
events of the last thirteen months may be useful 
to many readers of The Companion. 

Queen Liliuokalani had been upon the throne a 
little less than two years when, in January, 1893, 
she endeavored to put in force a new Constitution 
of Hawaii, diminishing some of the privileges of 
citizens of foreign birth. This attempt stirred 
up a revolt which, although she announced that 
she had abandoned her purpose, proceeded to a 
successful issue. The provisional government 
which formed itself declared the queen deposed. 
The queen protested, but yielded. 

During the proceedings that resulted in the 
overthrow of the monarchy, a large detachment 
of United States marines was landed from a 
naval vessel then in the port of Honolulu. Those 
who support the queen’s cause maintain, those 
who adhere to the provisional government deny, 
that it was the presence of these troops and the 
sympathy and encouragement of the United 
States minister that made the revolution success- 
ful. 

The provisional government was formed for the 
purpose of negotiating the annexation of Hawaii 
to the United States. Commissioners appointed 
by it proceeded to Washington, and President 
Harrison soon concluded with them, and laid 
before the Senate for ratification, a treaty of 
annexation. 

As but a short time of the session remained, 
the treaty was not brought to vote in the Senate. 
President Cleveland, immediately after his inaugu- 
ration, withdrew the treaty, in order to investi- 
gate the circumstances of the revolution. 

For this purpose he sent Mr. Blount, of Georgia, 
a statesman of long experience in Congress, to 
the Sandwich Islands, to make a report upon the 
matter. Mr. Blount’s conclusion was that the 
overthrow of the queen was due to the moral and 
material assistance rendered to the revolutionists 
by the United States minister. 

On this ground, in accordance with a report 
upon the subject from the Secretary of State, the 
President deterinined that a wrong had been done 
to the queen by our representative, and that the 
wrong should be righted in the only possible way 
by restoring the queen to her throne. Accordingly 
our new minister was directed to inform the 
queen of his purpose to restore her if she would 
promise not to punish the revolutionists. 

But the queen at first refused to do so. 








She | 


thought that, according to the law of the king- 
dom, the leaders of the overturn should be put 
to death, their children banished, and their prop- 


erty confiscated. When at last she consented to| 


the terms of restoration, Minister Willis requested 
the provisional government to retire, and return 
to the queen the authority it had assumed. The 
provisional government declined to do so, and 
there the matter rests. 

For the minister had no authority, nor had the 
President, to employ force in carrying out the 
purpose. The President referred the whole subject 
to Congress, which alone has the right to declare 
war, and Congress has not, at the time we write, 
taken any action which indicates its opinion or 
disposition with reference to the matter. 

It will be seen that all the proceedings of the 
present administration are based upon the theory 
that our former minister, Mr. Stevens, committed 
the grave fault—for if true it would be a serious 
offence—of aiding revolutionists to overthrow the 
government of Hawaii. The President relies 
upon the report of Mr. Blount. His opponents 
assert that the investigation was one-sided, and 
does not disclose the truth. 

So it is natural that the opinions of most people 
on the Hawaiian question shou! be determined 


| by their party associations; and thus a question 


of history has become something like a party 
iseue. 


ee 
O CHICKADEE! 


Give me of thy wise hope, dear bird, 
‘Who brav’st the bitter weather; 

re message thou hast heard, 
And let us sing poe! her. 

Though winter winds blow wild, 

No storm can thee affright, 

Thy trust teach me, O chickadee. 

Selected. —Celia Tharter. 





STATE HOLIDAYS. 


Several states of the Union have legal holidays 
which are exclusively their own, generally in 
celebration of some incident in the state’s history 
or of the birth of some great citizen. Illinois, for 
instance, celebrates as a holiday, with a suspen- 
sion of business and closing of all banks and 
public buildings, the 12th of February, which is 
the birthday of Lincoln. 

California celebrates with a public holiday the 
9th of September, and Nevada the 31st of October. 
On these days the two states named were admitted 
into the Union. 7 

Louisiana makes a legal holiday and a notable 
occasion of the 8th of January, on which day 
the Battle of New Orleans was won by General 
Jackson; and Texas celebrates similarly the 2lst 
of April, which is the anniversary of the Battle of 
San Jacinto. Texas also celebrates its independ- 
ence of Mexico on March 2d. 

The territory of Utah makes a holiday of July 
24th, which is ‘Pioneers’ day ;"" and North Caro- 
lina patriotically observes, on May 20th, the 
anniversary of the signing of the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence, in which the North 
Carolina colonists proclaimed America’s inde- 
pendence of Great Britain more than a year 
before the Declaration at Philadelphia. 

The 17th of June, Bunker Hill day, is a com- 
plete holiday, but not a legal one, in Boston and 
in the cities and towns which surround it. Rhode 
Island makes a legal holiday in April of ‘election 
day,” the old New England name for the day 
when the new state government is inducted into 
office. 

South Carolina has two legal holidays which 
are unknown in other states, the 26th and 27th 
of December, which are regarded as a part of 
Christmas. 

‘The observance of a special holiday tends to 
encourage more than state pride, for the history 
of no state is exclusively its own, but is related to 
that of the sister states. An “admission day,” for 
instance, commemorating the state’s entrance into 
the Union, can only suggest thoughts of national 
patriotism; nor can the anniversary of a great 
scatesman’s or chieftain’s birth, or of a great 
victory over a foreign enemy, be otherwise than of 
general interest and advantage. 





+> 


BURDEN-BEARING. 


In December last more than eleven thousand 
immigrants were landed at Ellis Island, the suc- 
cessor of Castle Garden as New York's reception 
hall to foreigners who come to stay. So it seems 
that immigration is decreasing somewhat, for the 
number is but slightly more than one-half the 
immigration of December, 1892. 

But what is more significant than the total of 
the month’s record is the character of the immi- 
gration of the month. Italy and Russia together 
sent almost one-half of the whole number. The 
average amount of money brought by the Italians 
and Russian Jews was less than twelve dollars. 

Only a few of the new-comers were absolutely 
paupers or criminals, so that they could be 
returned whence they came. But a large pro- 
portion of them were so close to the line of 
pauperism as to make them undesirable citizens. 

The Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge said lately, and 
it seems to be true, that “immigration from 
every quarter is showing tendency toward rapid 
deterioration.” 

What shall be the nature of the new tests for 
admission that the situation requires? Paupers, 


the diseased and the criminal, are already denied | 


entrance—theoretically at least. Discrimination 
by nationality hardly seems just or feasible. 
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Mr. Lodge, in the article alrsady quoted, advo- 
cates a test based upon intelligence rather than on 
the possession of money, and urges that while we 
are willing to educate the children of foreign 
parents, “‘it is neither just nor right to ask us to 
try to assimilate the large bodies of illiterate 
persons who are for the most part beyond the age 
at which education can be imparted.” 

Some way must be found to prevent other 
nations from laying their burdens of ignorance 
and helplessness upon us. 


——__~+o-+—___. 


THE HOUSE OF A THIEF. 


A child and a grown relative were walking one 
bright day down Fifth Avenue, New York, and the 
child, after the manner of chiliren, was asking 
questions about the things and people they saw. 
Noticing a very handsome house on a corner, 
larger and more elegant than most others in the 
neighborhood, its windows summer-.like with palms 
and hothouse plants, among which gleamed the 
marble draperies of graceful statuettes, the child 
asked: 

“Who lives there?” 

“A thief,” was the reply. 

The owner of the house was a member of the 
notorious Tweed ring. Ina few simple and forcible 
words the child was informed of the nature of the 
man’s theft, and how it was possible for guilty 
men to flourish unmolested and dwell in brown. 
stone houses instead of behind prison bars. At 
that time the ring was at the height of ite evil 
prosperity, and appeared to be not even threatened 
with Interference. 

The child never forgot her firat bewilderment 
at that unexpected reply, nor the horror that she 
conceived of those guilty splendors when she 
understood them. 

The guilty man’s name, heard again when the 
breaking up of the gang brought it prominently 
before her in the papers, she remembered with 
such detestation that she admits laughingly to-day, 
that 1t would require a distinct effort for her to 
believe in the respectability of any individual 
who chanced to bear it. 

“T really think,” she declares, ‘that the incident 
was the firet thing which roused me to independent 
perception of a moral truth. I found for myself 
that magnificence in itself meant nothing and 
vouched for nothing. Of course I had heard some- 


| thing to that effect before, but it had seemed a 


matter far away and unreal. It was different to 
see with my own eyes a palace which was the 
house of a thief. 

“It has proved indeed to be one of those vivid 
moments of childish experience which will recur 
to me through life. Often, when I look now at 
some superb great house in the city, or some fine, 


;many-gabled villa rising among the simple old. 


fashioned houses of my country home, I find 
myself conjuring up beside it the picture of that 
abhorred brownstone front in New York, and won. 
dering, Is it an honest splendor? 

“My friends laugh at me for being inquisitive, 
because I always want to know who owns a house 


| that I admire, though I may never expect to see it 


again. But I can recall it with so much more 


| pleasure if I know the owner deserves its beauty, 


and that it is the fit setting to a lovely and honora- 
ble household—not merely the house of an unscru- 
pulous ‘smart man’ who has made a great deal of 
money. 

“I do not wish to make room in my memory for 


| any other houses of thieves. One Is enough.” 


Her horror of guilty gorgeousness is not too 
strong, and might well prevail more widely. Even 
people who would not care to associate with the 
owner of some splendid estate, dublously earned, 
are sometimes heard to say with a kind of tolerant 
good nature: 

“Oh well, at least he has done well for the town! 
Look what improvements he has made about his 


| place!” 


There is no charm that the utmost beauty and 


| elegance can confer which can outweigh the dis. 


grace inflicted by the presence among honest 
homes of the house of a thief. 


—_——__+-+—___ 


““GREEN” IRISH GIRLS. 


The greenness of many of the Irish girls when 
first imported to our shores and kitchens is often 
laughed at and is often really laughable; yet it is 
not without its element of pathos. Coming straight 
from such homes as those described in Miss 
Barlow’s touching book, “Irish Idylls,” where the 
floor is of hard earth with perhaps a natural ridge 
of rock serving as a watershed in the middle; the 
walls of rough stones chinked with mud; the roof 
of straw thatch except when the dwellers are too 
poor even for that, and have to use rushes; the fire 
of smoky peat; the windows, when there are any, 
filled with almost anything except glass; the furni- 
ture chiefly conspicuous by its absence; and the 


| utensils of the simplest and scantiest—coming from 


such homes to our elaborate modern kitchens, it is 
only surprising that Green Erin accommodates 
itself s0 soon and so well to its new environments. 

One good Irish-American woman of middle age 
often looks back to the period of her first service 
in New York, with feelings of mingled pity for her 
forlorn young self, and amusement at her blunders, 
which she has no shame in relating. 

She was employed by a kindly old married 
couple, both Quakers. She can hardly say which 
troubled her most—thelr theeing and thouing of her, 
which made her seem more In a foreign land than 
ever, or their clothes. 

Madam’s stiff little bonnet In particular distressed 
her greatly, because it appeared to her like a cari- 
cature of the bonnets of the good sisters in a 
convent near her old home, and she debated long 
whether it was her duty to remonstrate. Finally 
she hesitatingly presented her objections to the 
gentle Quakeress, but succeeded only in drawing 
from her such a lecture on the vanity of the world’s 
fashions, that she hid, the next day, all her gay 
ribbons and poor little finery In the back of her 
bureau drawer, and then cried about {t for an hour. 

But her most fearful experience was when she 
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chanced to enter the old gentleman's room as he 
was taking out his teeth. She had never heard of 
false teeth, and if he had pulled off his nose, or 
scooped out his eyes, she could not have been more 
frightened. She uttered a wild cry: 

“Augh! The horrible ould man! 
himself to bits, that he is!” 

Then she fled to the back yard, and it was long 
before she could be induced to take her head from 
under her apron, or to reénter the house. 

Almost as terrible to her was her first acquaint. 
ance with the cook of the family who lived in the 
next house, a portly and jolly negress, jet black, 
and with gleaming white teeth; for she firmly | 
believed in the infernal ancestry of persons with 
black skins. 

Yet this same green, timid girl but a few years 
later had the courage to take under her roof—she 
was then a seamstress with her own little attic | 
room—a little black boy hunted by the mob at the | 
time of the Draft Riots in New York. 

She fed, cherished and protected the poor little 
stray for several days, keeping scalding water con- 
stantly at hand with which to defend the steep 
approach to their refuge should any of the roughs 
learn he was there. 

The deed was all the finer because she still dis- 
liked negroes, and was yet so simple and so shrink. 
ing that during the time she held herself ready to 
do battle for her charge, she lived wholly on beef- 
steak as rare as she could bring herself to eat, with 
her eyes shut, in the hope that food fit for warriors | 
might inspire her with a daring suitable to meet 
any savage attack by the mob. 

“And that’s the sort of greenhorn J was!” she 
concludes the story with a laugh. 

It is a good sort, and there are many such. 


He’s tearin’ 


——_ 


AN INTERPRETING VOICE. 


A good voice has a charm which enchains atten. 
tion. No matter what may be the topic of the 
specch or the theme of the song, there is a physical 
advantage in a well-toned voice. Shakespeare 
hinted at that influence in na eae, Lear:” 


voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low, an excsliont thing in woman. 


In his essay on “Eloquence,” Mr. Emerson says 
that “The voice, like the face, betrays the nature 
and disposition, and soon indicates what 1s the 
range of the speaker’s mind.” He illustrates his 
opinion by an anecdote from the Persian poet 
Saadi. 

One day a person with a disagreeable voice was 
reading the Koran aloud, when a holy man, passing 
by, asked what was his monthly stipend. 

“Nothing at all,” answered the reader. 

“But why, then,” asked the holy man, “do you 
take so much trouble?” 

“I read for the sake of God,” answered the per- 
son. 

“For God’s sake,” rejoined the holy man, “do 
not read; for if you read the Koran in this manner 
you will destroy the splendor of Islamism.” 

Louis XI. of France managed men ‘by his accent 
and the caresses of his speech.” St. Bernard had 
euch persuasive tones that mothers hid their sons, 
lest he should lead them to a monastic life. Robert 
Burns had a voice that caressed, and Henry Clay’s 
accents and tones almost persuaded political oppo- 
nents. The present writer, when a boy, heard the 
great Kentucky orator speak at Newburgh, in front 
of Washington’s headquarters. Not a word which 
the orator sald remains in his memory; but though 
it was fifty-three years ago, the voice and the ges- 
tures of the orator are photographed. 


—____+0+ 


LET US BE REASONABLE. 


Fifty years ago some good Whigs would not 
touch a “Jackson paper” except with the tongs, 
and the Democrat was not less intolerant of the 
Whigs. We laugh at them both to-day, and most 
of us, whatever our party feelings, are able to 
admit that neither Henry Clay and Daniel Webster 
on one side, nor General Jackson on the other, 
can be justly charged with plotting his country’s 
rain. 

But are we really more reasonable than they 
were? What do you think, you who read this 
paragraph, of your political opponents? Do you} 
think they are sincere and honest and patriotic, 
or base and malicious? 

A senator, during the great silver debate, ad- 
mitted that those who advocated free silver believed 
that it was right as sincerely as he believed it was 
wrong. He was roundly upbraided by some of his 
party associates at home as little better than a 
traitor. 

On the other hand no words are too strong to 
express the opinion of some silyer men as to the 
selfishness and dishonesty of ‘those who oppose 
free coinage. 

Hawaii! The'tariff! Are you able to believe that 

























those who differ from you differ honestly? Or do 
you class them all together as unpatriotic and | 
reckless? Let us blow off a little steam and cool | 
down. 
aa Si s 
AN EMPEROR’S HUMILITY. 

When Madame de Krudener was in the zenith of 
her spiritual powers s Charles Ford in his 
biography of her, she da wonderful influ 
ence for good over E Alexander, the most 
autocratic of all the rulers of Europe. Napoleon 
had been banished, and Alexander was in Paris | 
untangling the affairs of state. When one remem- 
bers the barrier that separates the czar from his 
servant, the following incident will illustrate a 
remarkable degree of humility: 

One evening when the emperor was crossing 
the anteroom of Madame de Krudener’s hotel, he | 
turned to his attendant valet and asked him whether | 
he had executed an order which he had given him. 

“Sire, I had forgotten it,” replied the confused 
Joseph. 

“When I give an order,” retorted the emperor, 
with great severity of expression, “I expect it to 
be carried out, and failure cannot be overlooked.” | 


When the czar entered the salon, his hostess 
noticed that his manner was constrained. 


“Sire, what is the matter? 
she inquired. 

“Nothing, madame,” was the answer, “it 1s noth- 
ing. Pardon, madame, I will return immediately.” 

He left the room, and going to his valet said: 

“Joseph, I must apologize; I was too severe in 
my manner just now.” 

“But, sire —” 

“I must beg you to forgive me,” continued the 
emperor, and finding his servant still too over. 
whelnied to reply, he seized him by the hand and 
repeated, ‘Say that you forgive me.” 

“Yes, sire,” stammered the mystified servant, 
and his imperial master, after thanking him, 
returned in a relieved frame of mind to his spiritual 
directress. 


You seem troubled,” 





A Beautiful Gift! 


To Companion Subscribers. 


‘Sweet Charity’?—the striking picture 
by Mr. J. L. G. Ferris, exhibited at the 
American Academy of Design last win- 
ter, has been reproduced in its original 
colors, and will be presented to all new 
subscribers to The Companion. 

It will also be given to all subscribers to 
the paper whose paid subscriptions ex- 
pire during the months from Novem- 
ber 1, 1893, to November 1, 1894, and who 
continue to take the paper, paying for 
it one year in advance. 

It is a bright, strong picture, charming 
in sentiment, and will be an ornament 
in any home. Its value at retail is $2. 








QUEER MILITARY ORDER. 


The chaplain of the Forty-ninth Tennessee Regi- 
ment, Rev. J. H. M’Neilly, remembers the first 
battle order that he ever heard. And well he may 
—it was so peculiar. It was in the fall of 1861, at 
Fort Donelson, where there were only some half a 
dozen companies fortifying and drilling. The new 
chaplain was messing with the senior captain. In 
those days, he says, the men had not yet given up 
all home habits. They wore white shirts and under. 
clothes, and every night undressed and went to 
bed “like folks.” 


One day it was rumored that the gunboats were 
in the river below us, and were coming up. About 
midnight, while all were sleeping soundly, the long 
roll began to beat in the company stationed on the 
river bank. 

At once there was a stir in the camp; officers 
were calling the men to fall in, and there was much 
hurrying to and fro. Captain Beaumont was 
always careful about his dress when on duty and 
even now he did not neglect his toilet. Quickly he | 
put on hts uniform, buckled on his sword, ‘and | 
stepped out of his tent to take command of his 
compan. 

But uehie men had not been so thoughtful. They 

sprang up and grasped their muskets, and formed 
in line in front of their tents; but every man of 
them had forgotten to put on._ his trousers, and 
there they stood in the starlight, in their night. 
clothes, like sheeted ghosts,” trembling with cold 
and excitement. 


\ 
‘As the captain and I stepped out, and his eye | 


lanced along the line, his senxe of propricty got 

e better of his military ardor, and he shouted out 
his first command: 

“Confound your foolish souls, go and put on your 
breeches!” 

The situation dawned on the men, and with 
shouts of laughter they prepared for battle by 
putting on those needful articles of apparel. After 
all, it was a false alarm, and they were soon sent to 
bed again. 


MRS. MADISON. 


Not only wise men but dignified women relish 
“a little nonsense now and then.” A writer in the 
Christian at Work tells how the dignified Mrs. 
Madison, who wore a turban, used to amuse herself 
in a way that violated etiquette. 

T have been told by an old friend who died a few 


years since, that on more than one occasion she 
and Mrs. Madison have taken part with the children 


in skipping rope, secure from prying eyes in the 
seclusion of the flat, copper-covered roof of the 
White Hous: 


On the diy 
President of 
Washington, bidding Mrs. Madison to fly,—which 
command she, like a true qroman refused to comply 
with until he joined her,—my friend was lunch- 
ing atthe White Houxe. Quite Me deeply impressed 
upon the minds of the two ladies as the advance of 
the Britishers was the important fact that a fine 
cantaloup, the first of the season, which had just 
been temptingly set before them was, in the alarm 
and consequent confusion, allowed to remain un- 

ted. 


y when the news was sent by the 


MUNIFICENT. 





The prevailing “hard times” and the large num- 
ber of men and women out of work induced a New 
England farmer to write to a free employment office 
and offer to care for at least one of the unemployed. 
He says: 

“I would like to get a strong, reliable, healthy 













































the approach of the British upon | 











young woman for general work on my farm. To 
one who can cook, make butter, husk corn, milk 
cows, wash and iron, mend, scrub and who isn’t 
above doing a little outdoors work, I will give a 
good home with board.” 
ut as is the army of the unemployed no one 
has yet been found who cared to accept this munifi- 
cent offer. And yet—how many nt, faithful 
rmers’ wives aré uncomplainingly wearing away 
strength and life in doing just what this man asks 
for. 
HIS POINT OF VIEW. 

An odd illustration, once given Emerson, the 
philosopher, of the fact that the laws of disease | 
are as beautiful as the laws of health, is reported 
in his lecture on “The Com 

“T was hastening,” he it an old and 
honored friend, who, Iw i, was in a 
dying condition, when I met his physician, who 
accosted me in great spirits. 

“«And how is my friend, the reverend doctor?’ I | 
inquired. 

“Oh, I saw him this morning. It is the most cor 
rect apoplexy I have ever e and hands 
livid, bres mrtorous, all the symptor per 
fec An bbed hands with de it, for 
in the country we find every day a 








agrees with the diagnosis of the books.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE WISHING WELL. 


Around {ts shining edge three sat them down, 
Beyond the desert, ’nenth the palms’ green ring. 
“T wish,” spake one, “the gems of Izza's crown, 
For then would I be Izza and a King!” 


Another, “I the royal robe he wears, 

To hear men Say; “Behold, a King walks here!’ "" 
And cried the third, Now by his long gray hatrs | 
I'd have his throne! Then should men cringe and fear!” | 


They quaffed the blessed draught and went their way 
To where the city’s gilded turrets shone ; 

‘Then from the shadowed palms, where rested they, 
Stepped one, with bowed gray head, and passed alone. 


His arms upon his breast, his eyes down bent, 

‘Against the fading light « shadow straight; 

Spross the yellow sand, musing he went 
‘here in the sunset gleamed the city's gate. 


Lo, the next morrow a command did bring 1 
To three who tarried in that city's wall, 

Which bade them hasten straightway to the King, 
Izza, the Great; and straightway went they all, 


With questioning and wonder in each mind. 
Majestic on his gleaming throne was hi 
Izza the Just, the kingliest of his kind 
His eagle gaze upon the strangers three 


Rent, to the first he spake, “Something doth tell 
Me that to-day my jJewelled crown should lie 
Upon thy brow, that it be proven well 

How any man may be a king thereby.” 


And to the second, “Still the same hath told 
That thon shalt don this robe of royalty, 

And—” to the third—“that thou this sceptre hold 
To show a king to such a inan as I1"” 


And straightway it was done. Then Izza spake 
Unto the guards and said, ! Bring thee now 
From out the city wall a chtld to make 

Its first obeisance to the King. Speed thou!” 


In Izza’s name, Izza, the great and good 
nt th word 'mnid stir and trumpet’s ring, 
ring stood 














The King? Her dark eyes, fashing, fearless gazed | 
rth 


To where ‘mid pomp and splendor three there sate, 
One, ‘neath a glittering crown, shrunk sore amazed; 
One’cringed upon the carven throne of state, 


The third, wrapped with a royal robe, hung low 
His head in awkward shame, and could not see 
Beyond the blazoned hem, that was to show 
How any man thus garbed a king might be! 


Wondering, paused the child, then turned to where 
Que stood apart, his arms across his breast; 

No crown upon the silver of his hair, 

Black-gowned and still, of stately injen possessed ; 


No ‘broidered robe nor gemmed device to tell 
Whose was that brow, majestic with its mind; i 
But lo, one look, and straight she prostrate fell 

Before great Izza, kingliest of his kind! 


Around the shining Well, at close of day, 
Beyond the desert, ‘nesth the palms’ green ring, | 
Three stopped to quaff a draught and paused tosay =| 
“Life to great Izzal_ Long may he be King!" i 
VIRGINIA WooDWARD CLOUD. | 
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For the Companton, \ 

\ 

WINTER AT THE MILL. i 

The winding lane ts filled with snow, 
The cold sky wears a frown; 

As far as hazy dreamland seems 
‘The warm o'erflowing town, 

And everything is white and chill | 

When It fs winter at the mill. 


‘The mill wheel with its merry whirr, 
In icy hands is fast; 

No cheery neighbor seeks the door, 
No traveler wanders past; 

The path is lost across the hill 

When it is winter at the mill, 


The miller reads his almanac 


d wishes tt were spring, 
When logs come tumbling down the stream, 
1 still 





And larks and veeries sing; 
The whole wide world Is blank a 
When it is winter at the mill. 


‘The miller’s wife, sore discontent, ' 
Sits by the casement low, 

And knits and watehes the gray smoke 
From village chimneys blow, 

‘There {s no gossip, good or Ill, 

When ft is winter at the mill. 


But to the miller’s little maid. 
Time hastes on rosy wings, 

The fairies she could never find | 
In any haunts of spring, \ 

Fill all the firelit chimney nook 

Through magic of a story book. 


SUSAN HARTLEY SWETT. 
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For the Companion. 


HIS CREATURES. 


The daughter of an army officer, whose life had | 
been spent in the far West, told the following | 
anecdote: ‘Indians, when they accept Christian- | 
ity, very often hold its truths with peculiar 
simplicity. They are not hackneyed to them. 

“There was near our fort an old chief called , 
Tassorah. One day when 1 was an impulsive i 
girl I was in a rage at my pony, and dismount- | 
ing, beat him severely. The old man stood by, ; 
silent for a moment. 

“«¢What words have I heard from Jesus?’ he | 
said, sternly. ‘If you love not your brother 
whom you have seen, how can you love God 
whom you have not seen ?’ 

* ¢This horse is not my brother!’ I said, scorn- 
fully. 

“The old man laid his hand on the brute’s 
head and turned it toward me. ‘The cves were 
full of terror. 

«<Is not God his Creator? Must He not care | 
for him?’ he said. ‘Not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without His notice.’ 

“IT never forgot the lesson. It flashed on me ; 
then for the first time that the dog that ran beside 
me, the birds, the very worms were Ilis, and I, 
too, was one of His great family.” 

A French naval officer has written a book which 
is a bold and powerful plea for mercy and kind- 
ness toward all living things. Even the brief life 
of a day given to an insect is sacred in his eyes. 

“If I can never return life to them again,” he 
asks, “shall I make it wretched; shall I for no 
cause take it from them ? 

The eloquence of his plea for the dumb part of 
God's creation was one of the reasons of the | 











{ 


\ horse, dog or cat; at its strength, its beauty, the | 
| intelligence looking out of its eyes. 





‘them under water; and now, from 


THE YOUTH’S 
recent elevation of M. Viaud, better known by 
his pen-name Pierre Loti, to a seat in the French 
Academy. 

‘To understand the force of his argument, look 
attentively at the dumb creature nearest to you— 


If God took care and thonght to make it thus, | 
shall not He hear its cry against him who wrongs 
it? 


~——-+-+- ——— 


A POET WHO WAS A COLLIER. 


In all the annals of literary history there can | 
searcely have been recorded a life-story more 
unusual, and at first view more nearly incredible, 
than that of Joseph Skipsey, the Collier Poet. It 
is well worthy the consideration and the emulation 
of thoxe to whom fate has been kinder. He was 
born at North Shields—in the “Black Country,” as 
that part .of England ts called—in March, 1882. 
His father was shot dead in some mining riot 
when the future poet was only four months old. 
He was the youngest of eight children, and the 
widowed mother was hard-pressed to keep her 
little ones fed and clothed. Joseph was only seven 
years old when he was sent to work in the coal-pits 
of the Percy Main, near North Shields, and from 
that time until he was past fifty almost all his life 
was spent in the dark world underground. 

Aga little boy his business was to stand beside a 
wide door, open it when he heard the rumble of | 
an approaching cart of coals, and close it again 
when the cart had passed through. 

“Standing there in the dark,” he said, in telling 
his story to a friend, “I saw things wonderful and 
strange. Sometimes I seemed to see a great ball 
of light, like a gigantic egg, and as I watched it It 
seemed to open, and I saw shapes with aureoles 
round their heads.” | 

It was by means of this door which he guarded | 
that Shipsey taught himself to read; for he had | 
only learned his letters when he was sent to the 
whi 





a0. 

Candle ends were priceless treasures to him. He | 
used them to light his darkness, while he traced on | 
his door copies of any placards or advertisements 
he could pick up, thus teaching himself to form 
letters into words until he had learned to read and 
write. 

Before he was eleven years old he had formed a 
serious resolution to commit the whole Bible to 
memory; and he could probably, even now, repeat 
more chapters of Holy Writ than any other person 
alive. 

Somehow he got hold of Shakespeare and Milton | 
and Burne—we will not pity him that dime novels 
were beyond his reac 

He printed a few of 











8 lyrics In 189, and In con- 
sequence of the interest they excited he was made 
sub-librarian of a liter society at Newcastle-on. 
Tyne. But the salary was pitifully small, and 
after a brief experiment he returned to his under- 
und world, where he could earn six or seven 
jollars a week, on which he managed to keep him. 
self and his family in what a miner considers 
reasonable comfort. 

From time to time he published one little volume 
of poems after another, and with each new issue 
he won new friends—among them Roxsetti, the 

et, and William Bell Scott, poet and painter. [In 

880 he went to London for # brief visit, and met | 
not only Rossetti and Seott, but also William | 
Morris, Burne Jones and Theodore Watts. 

In 1882 he once more left the mines, and was soon 
fter Invited to edit Walter Scott’s series of “Can. | 
and the first six of the serfes came 
supervision, and) with) admirable 
prefatory essays from his pen. 

Til health compelled him to resign this congenial | 
work. Then for a time he was curator of Shake. | 
phenre's. birthplace, tH his wife’s illness obliged | 
him to resign that position also. But he has always 
found something to do, and no difficulties have 
conquered his resolute and buoyant spirit. 

Fancy a life of which nearly fifty years have 
been passed underground, and yet “out of which | 
has come the evolution of'a poet! Nothing could | 
be more touching than his own simple story of hi 
boyish days, and of the visions with which he 
peopled his darkn’ Sunday was literally sun. | 
day to him, for ft was the only day on whieh he 
ever saw the sun. 

He published in all some five 
of verse, and hax now a recogni 
Englizh poets. Rossetti sat 
pleces are more sustained and decided thin almost | 
anything I know. Ie ix a poet of the people, and | 
haa lived what he describes.” | 

Skip-ey himself would not speak of his life as 
sad, for {t has had the glamor of imagination, the 
excitement of aspiration and endeavor, He has won 
friends among the best and the noblest, and he haw 
proved that a man ix stronger than his environ. 
ment, more powerful than what we foolishly call 
his destiny. i 

sap eee ee ‘ 

















out under 




















or six volumes ! 




















WALRUS-HUNTING, 


In an account of some yachting experiences in 
the lonely northern seas Lamont shows how diffi. 
cult and often dangerous is the attempt to capture 
walrus. Early one morning after a night in which 
he and his crew had been badly knocked about by 
the heavy seas, a walrus was discovered asleep far 
off amongst the loose ice. A bont was lowered, and 
after a long row the animal was discovered to be a 
bull of prodigious size. Helstadt, one of Lamont’s 
men, had always predicted that the first really big 
bull they tackled with the Scoteh boats would pull 
ious signifi. 
cant proceedings on his part, It was plain that he 
was very uneasy. Says Lamont: 


He took unusual pains to coil his line, fastened 
the iron harpoon-head to its handle with great 
deliberation, gave earnest injunctions to Mathias, 
the line-holder, and most significant of all, moved | 
his little axe to a handier place forward, that he 
might be able to cut the line without delay, if 
necessary. 

At this last suggestive precaution, I remarke 
him, “A very big bull!” to which he replied that it 
was—very—and that we must be careful. His} 
settling of the axe reminded me of old African 
experiences, where the Kaflirs always gave notice 
of danger by taking off their sandals. 

The monster lay a-leep with his broad back to u 
and I am sure the heart of the boldest man in th 
boat beat more quickly as, cautiously and gently 
paddling, we stole on’ him from the leeward. 
with my rifle cocked and kneeling in the bow 1 
it close to me grasping his harpoon, waited 
breathlessly, as each moment lessened our distance 
from the walrus, 

Allat once, and without any apparent reason,— 
for T don't think he could have seen, rd or 
smelt us,—the bull slowly raised his head from the 
ice, and made a deliber: seareh all round with 
eyes, enrs and nose. Certainly the last sniff was | 
not satisfactory, for although Tdon’t think he saw 
us yet, he seemed to have a vague suspicion of 
danger in the air. He would not lie down a, i 
so we paddled on, and T determined to shoot him if 
T gota fair chance. 

Vhen we were about twenty yards off he showed 
such a tine xide-head shot, that [ fired. The shel! 
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‘the line, and then pulled the boat nearly bows | 


, he lay down his knife an’ fork, an’ looked over at 


v > 
COMPANION. 
crashed into his skull, and instantly he fell over on 
his side and lay kicking and groaning on the ice. 

“Hurrah! row qvick, row qvick! row! row!” 
shouted every one; and the three men pulled like 
mad to reach him, fearing he would tumble over 
into the water and sink. We reached him in the 
hick of the, for just as Helstadt drove his harpoon 
deep into his side, the bull rolled over into the deep 
water. 

Up to this moment I thought the shell had gone 
into his brain and that he was dead; but the cold 
plunge seemed to revive him, for he went off under 
water with a rush that drew out every fathom of 





under. 

1 began to think that Helstadt’s fears would be 
realized, and I noticed with some concern that the 
walrus had towed us into open water. He remained 
for a long time underneath, and when he came uj 
showed so little head, and for so short a time, that it | 
was impossible to get a second shot. I 

Again he dived and made a furious rush forward, | 
then back under the buat, the most dangerous thing | 


nu walrus can do, for should he see the boat above | 


FEBRUARY 8, 1894. 


“Your majesty, the forest shall be removed when- 
ever you like,” said D’Antin. 

“Indeed,” said the king, “then I wish that it 
might be done at once.” 

At that moment D’Antin blew a shrill blast from 
a whistle, and to the utter amazement of the king 
and the royal party, the forest fell as if by enchant- 
ment. 
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STARS AND STORMS. 


Much of the beauty of the stars depends upon 
their scintillation. The multitudinous flashing of 
their tiny rays gives a wonderful life and brilliancy 
toa winter’s night. The great star Sirius excites 
the most admiration when, near the horizon, he 
coruscates with rainbow hues. But the astronomer 
would be glad if he could put a stop to the eeintil- 
lating of the stars. That unsteadiness of their 
light ts one of the chief obstucles he has to over- 





him he is very likely to put his tusks through it, or | come in studying them with the telescope. 


even try to capsize ft. 
When he came up again I fired at his head, but 














the nissile only plowed up his scalp. He was now 
getting blo: and at his next reappearance I gave 
him his quietus by a ball through the brain. 

He was a big beast, and we could estimate his 
weight by the difficulty we had in getting him on | 
the ice. We five, with two double.purchase blocks 
and tackle, found ourselvex almost baffled, and 
only succeeded after an hour's arduous labor. 





———--<0+ 
For the Companion. 


A DREAM IN THE NIGHT. 
To My Mother. 


Sometimes it seems thy face—thy long-hid face— 
Looks out on me as from a passing cloud. 
TUl I forget they clad thee in thy shroud, 

Aud laid thee sleeping in thy far-off place— | 

So once again the tender, healing grace ! 

f thy dear presence is'to me allowed. i 
Wilt thou not bless the head before thee bow: 
Will not thy voice thrill through the empty space ? 


How Jone and culd the workd wit 















La 
‘how warm it ts and bright! 
o reach thee do T seek — 





oul thee ae 
t 





emed | 
| 


to know I have but dreamed, 
And thou art silent as the silent night— | 
With tears I call thee, yet thou dost not speak. ‘ 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
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UNDER DISCIPLINE, | 

“I tell you what ‘tis, men are good enough fur’s | 
they go, but there aint ore of ’em but what needs | 
takin’ down now an’ thea,” remarked Mrs. Sprout, ; 


| as she unrolled her knitting-work and prepared to | 


spend the afternoon with her sister. “I s’pose | 
likely they do,” responded Iittle Mra. Peters, who 
lived in constant awe of her stolid spouse; “but it 
aint always casy to know jest how to do it,: 
Mirandy.” “Humph! it’s easy enough if you only 
set about it,” said Mrs. Sprout, with a grim smile. 
And then she settled down to her story: 

“T’ve jest ben havin’ a season with Josiah. He's | 
ben tellin’ of me right along that I looked kinder 
dragged, an’ last off 1 spoke up, an’ says TF, ‘It’s | 
enough t’ make ’most any woman look dragged, 


Joslah, to be standin’ over the cookin'-stove this 
hot weather.” 









“Josiah, he looked all took aback, an’ he says, | B50 





‘Why, Mirandy, what makes you do sech a mess o’ 
cookin’? Jest take things easy; [can get alon; 
th "most anythin’; you no need to cook up sech | 
riety o? stuff fer me. Now le’s start right out | 
with breakfast Pmorrer. You jest give me a plain, 
wholesome 1; J sha’n’t be the fust t’ complain.’ | 

“Well, he went over to his brother Jim’s, an’ he | 
wa’n’t home the rest o' that day. F knew what he 
relished an’ craved the most 0 thin’, but ‘twas | 
what give me the most work an’ kep’ me all het up, | 
an’ vo TF jest allowed that that wax what [I'd cut 
short on, seein’ Josiah cal'lated it didn’t make no 
diffrence what he eat. 

“Well, next mornin’ come, an’ he set down to the 
table as usu'l. There was anice piece o? pork an’: 
potttoes an’ arden sass an’ doughnuts an’ raised j 
aleeult an’ good coffee. ‘Twas a real wholesome’) 
meal. 

“Josiah he began to cat, but he didn’t say much. | 
T see him kinder lookin’ the table over once or 
twice, a’ he seemed sorter disapp’inted. Finally 





























me real beseechin’, so’t I couldn't xcussly keep my 
count’nane: 
What's the matter?’ says I. 
relish, Josiah?’ 

“"Ye-e.g,’ says he, 
breakfast, aint {t, Mirandy ?? 

“What te’t you miss?’ says T. 

“Well, there don’t seem to be no 
table.’ says he, lookin’ fer all the world 
schoolboy. 7 

“I got up an’ fetched him a big piece that I'd 
r’m the day before, an’ set it in front of 
R you never see a man brighten up the way 
he did! ut right in the middle of it he looked up 
an ketched my eye, an’ he turned reg’lar poppy 
color. 

“*T callate it’s some work t’ make pies,’ he say. 
real humble; an’ then | knew he’d come to a re: 
izin’ sense. 

“That wax all T wanted of him,” concluded Mrs. 
twitching energeti at a_ refractory 
‘im willin’ to do for him, but T jest kare to 
m down now an’ agin. Men are all made 
jest like that: they're an awful onreasonable set, if 
women wasn't here to keep ’em where they’d 
vughter be!” 








‘Don't your food 








‘but it’s a kind of a slim! 





his on the 
ike a gre’t 



















GRACEFUL FLA 


The Tuileries den was made for Louis XIV. 
according to the plans of the famous French land. 
seape gurdener, Le Notre. One day the king | 
expressed dissatisfaction with .one of the main 
avenues of the garden. The next morning he was 
amazed to find the avenue just as he wanted It. | 
The skilful and energetic gardener had changed 
the direction and plan of the avenue during the ; 
night. 


A much more elaborate and ingenious tribute to 
the king’s taste was paid by the Duke d’Antin, 
superintendent of the royal buildings. Louis once 
remarked inipatiently that he hoy ped that some time | 
a forest which he had always disliked, beeause it | 
abetructes one of his favorite views, would be cut 
down ” 

No one knew better than the Duke d@’Antin how 
ter the king. On this occasion he combined | 
and skill. Unknown to the king he had the 
trunks of all the trees In the objectionable plece of 
forest sawed through near the ground in such 2 | 


TTERY. 























v that they still stood, though a slight pull would 
bring them down. He removed every evidence of | 
the wor d fastened ropes to the tops of the | 








trees, and concealed more than twelve hundred 
men in the forest to manage the ropes at a signal | 
from him. ' 
The duke knew on what day the king would walk | 
in the Wood, and planned his work accordingly. | 
The king took his accustomed promenade, ihe, 
usual, he expressed his wentinents ubout the hated 
forest. : 











j color of th 


Scintillation has generally been regarded as due 
only to slight disturbances In the atmoxphere. But 
ag recent observations have shown that red stars 
seintillate less than white ones, It has been sug- 
Heated that the causes of some of the essential 
differences in the scintillations of different stare 
may be in the stars themselves. There is no doubt, 
however, that the main cauxe of scintillation de- 
pends upon the condition of the air. 

Most people suppose that when the stars a) 1 
to lose thelr liveliness of light, and shine without 
twinkling as minute bright points in the sky, fair 
weather ix in prospect. Studies lately made tn 
France and Switzerland seem to contradict this 
popular belief. It has been found there that when 
the stars are feeble in their sctutillations foul 
weather 1s at hand. The night before a most 
violent storm in France, for instance, the stars 
hung so quietly in the sky that they seemed to 
have entirely loxt their scintillating power. 

‘This is salid ty be only one instance among many 
which show that an unusual steadiness in the Nigh 
of the stars precedes the appearance of storms. 
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NCONSCIOUS TTERO. 


Charles G. Leland, in talking of the nervousnese 
incident to being shelled during the war, says that 
his captain, Landis, who was exceptionally brave, 
was once giving orders to a private, when a shell 
burst almost between the two. The private shied, 
but Landis grufMy remarked, “Never mind the 
shells, sir, they'll not hurt you till they bit you!” 


Long after the war, Mr. Leland was walkiny 
with Theodore Fassit, and told him a story of pe 
and heroism. 

“I don’t see why J never can do an 
heroie like that!” satd Faasit, dolefully 

“Theodore, T will tell you a story.” continued the 
other. “Onee upon a the, th was a boy only 
eighteen years of age, and it happened during the 
war that he was in a town, and the Confederates 
shelled it. Now, this boy had charge of fcur horses, 
and the general had told him to stay in one place, 
before a church; and he obeyed. The shells came 
thick and fast, and by and by one took a leg from 

nf the ho 
The boy was in a bad way, but he staid on. 
iter a time, the general came along and asked 

n 





ything fine or 
iy. 




























Why on earth are you stopping there?’ 
+1 was ordered to, sir,” was his reply. 
“Get behind the church at once! cried the 


exclatmed Fassit, in amazement, “I was 


oe 


NO WONDER. 


The author of “Road, Track and Stable,” like 
every lover of horses, goes about with his eyes 
open. Often, he confes-es, when vexed by some 
legal problem—for he ts a lawyer—he has looked 
from his office window and envied the teamsters in 
the street. In particular he has observed a certain 
negro who drives a very fine pair of jet-black 
horses belonging to a coal merchant. 

These horses have taken many premiums at 
horse shows, and bear the appropriate names of 
King Cole and Chloe. Evidently the negro ts 
apped up inthem,. Once or twice, at least, every 
wr he exhibits them at a show or fair, and on 


these occasions he has nothing to do except to talk; 
and | know of no machine that runs more easily 











j and pleasantly than the tongue of a horseman 


under such circumstances, 

I discovered accidentally one day that the very 
horses {x # source of pleasure to hini. 
It was in winter, and the xtreetz were heavy with 
snow and slush. The team pulled a big load of 





) coal so neady out of the slough that a bystander 


was moved to express his admiration “at their 
prowexs. 
“Huh! 





laimed the colored man, grinning 
r. “You see, mistah, them horses Is 


e 


from car to ¢: 


black 





A aes eg eS 
GENEROUS SYMPATIY. 

What consideration for the unfortunate is to be 
depends often upon the person who fs to do the con- 
sidering. Some people are so thoroughly egotistical 
that their meanest acts seem generous to them, An 
amusing example of this fact was afforded In the 
case of a certain selfish person to whom another 
spoke of the financial misfortunes of a common 
acquaintance who had failed in business. 


sald the egotist, “he had plenty of money. 
and now he has next to none; but he has had proof 
that J, at least, don’t turn my on him.” 

“What have you done for him?” 
Why, when he was rich, I never borrowed of 
him, because | knew that he had people enough 
after him all the time; but the other day I met the 
poor fellow—abandoned by everybody, you know 
—and L stepped right up to him and slipped him on 
the back, and says I, ‘Helo, old fellow! lend me 
five doll: a 

“And did he?” 

“Ile said he hadn't but three dollars, but he let 
me have that!"" 
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INFAMOUS RUSSIAN PROVERBS. 

Russian proverbs about women seem to indicate 
either that Russinn men are unkind and ungallant, 
or that Russian women are hard to “get along 
with.” Here are some samples of the popular 
sayings of the people: 


Love thy wife as thy soul. shake her lke a plum. 
tre: 
Always 1 
fore supper. 

Long hitr, short memory. 

The dog ix more intelligent than woman, for he 
never barks at his maste: 

‘Twice isa woman dear; when she comes to the 
house, and when she leaves it. na as 

Before going to war say a prayer; before 
to sea say two prayers; before marrying say three 
prayers. 








your wife before dinner; algo be- 
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daintily held together. On the inside sketch 
lightly with a hard pencil the outlines of an 
oblong picture-opening. 

In the centre of this opening (found by draw- 
‘ing diagonals from corner to corner) place a 
‘small dot, using this as your starting-point for 
| cutting. 

Cut with the scissors from this dot- to each 
corner of the outlined opening. 

Turn the four triangles thus formed back from 
; the lead-pencil lines, and you have a space for 
pictures which are kept in place by sealing the 
backs of the envelopes. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 
| Other frames may be made of two heart-shaped 
| Pieces of thin pasteboard (with picture-opening in 
; one), covered with linen or figured china silk, 
_overhanded neatly together except at the top, 
| where the picture is to be slipped in, and finished 
with a double knot of ribbon in which is tied a 
brass ring which serves ay a hanger for the frame. 

These frames may be made still more simply 
‘of two circular pieces of cardboard or celluloid, 
| pinked around the edges, with a tiny hole in each 
scallop. 
| Through these holes run narrow ribbon of a 
| contrasting color, and finish at the top like 
| Preceding frame with bow-knot and small brass 
ring. 





For the Companion, 


ANALUNTINE - 


You SEND ME SUCH SWEET 
VALUNTIWES 

MOSTE NEARLY EVRY YEAR 

I THINK IT MUST BE 
BOUT THE TIME 

I SENT You OnE my. DERE. 


T DoNT KNOW QUITE THE 
WAY TO WRITE 
NoR ZAC TLY HOW To SPEL 
But IF 1 PRINTIT NICE * 
MAY BE 
YOULL LIKE IT GUST As weLL. 





Wnat DO THEY SAY IN VA 
Its BEEN $0 LONG AGO 
SINCE ] HAD MINE IVE 
MOST FORGOT 
Excepr THEY LUVE Yo S50. 


mranyect 


AND THIS IS TRUE FOR M 
E AND $0 

] Don? CARE BOUT THE REST 

T coup clim on youR KN 
EE TONIGHT 

AND TELL YOU THAT THE BEST. 





HG. 3 


The pinking may be roughly simulated by 
notching the edges, and making with an awl the 
required holes at regular intervals. This photo- 
holder is particularly pretty made of sage-green 
celluloid, laced with a dark and light shade of 
green ribbon, with the lines traced above the 
| heart-shaped opening, as in Fig. 3. 

If vou do not 
happen to be skil- 
led in the use of 
pen or brush, do 
not hesitate to cov- 
eryour fancy work 
with china silk. 
Beautiful designs. 
violets strewn over 
light grounds, or 
dashing sprays of 
delicate clirysan- | 
themuns, form a! 
decoration in it-! 








YoU LUVLIEST MAN IF IT 
WovuLD DO 

1D PRINT ALITTLE kI55 

BUT You MUST NEVER \ 
NEVER KNOW 

Who TIS. THAT SENDES 
You THIS. 


You see*] wavwt carte 
YOURE NAME 

IN ANY SINGEL LINE 

T LuvE you Luv you vc 
Ov vOU THAT 

Is au 





Fig. 4. ~ 
passing the most 


ambitions of amateur work. One-quarter of a 
yard of this silk, costing about twenty-five cents, 
will make two circular frames. 

A pretty laundry tablet may be made in a 
similar way, having an oblong frame of cardboard 


YouRE VALUNT 
INE. 


] coUDENT ‘THinw waicl 


WAY WAS RIGHT | painted or covered with silk, and placing in the | 


AND SO 1 SPELT ALL THREE centre a tablet of white celluloid, on which in 


THATS ALL GOODBY AND 


on J HOPE nt l 
THAT YOUL SEND O'TO ME. | 


a 


For the Companion. 


HOME-MADE VALENTINES. 


Almost any useful thing which you take 
pleasure in sending mysteriously to relatives or’ 
friends can be made to! 
take on the real valen- | 
tine spirit by painting , 
across it some original ; 
legend, humorous, sen- | 
timental, or pertinent, | 


or by the artistic use of | , 
the conventional hearts |80ld lettering are placed the names of articles 


and bow-knots, which | Usually sent to be washed, leaving a space on 
are the very essence of | the left side for the number. Finish this at the 
Fourteenth of February | tp by a bow of baby ribbon with two long ends, 
gifts. Let ingennity he your master requisite, to one of which a small pencil is fastened, and to 


and neatness your most obedient servant. the other the sponge is tied. 
A tiny heart-shafed needle-book, covered on 





FIG. & 





FIG. 1 


Probably one of the most practical gifts is the 




















the outside with kid from the long wristlets of 
some wornout glove, and inside with a scrap of 
Fd pink silk. Three little button-holed leaves of 
white flannel within for the ne 8s, and all tied 
together with pink bow-knots of baby ribbon, as 
in Fig. 5, make a dainty valentine for grand- 
mother’s work-basket. Paint across its face the 

words, ‘‘With heartfelt ¢ ti i 
Sachet-cases, large and small, in simple and 
fantastic designs, are now so much used that one 
" can never come ar A pretty one, tastefully 
always acceptable picture-frame. The simplest made in the old bag-shape of shaded heliotrope 
kind is made of two square envelopes (tinted ones ribbon, filled with a large quantity of heliotrope 
are the prettiest), Iaid face to face, and punched | sachet (for the unce vanishes with astonish- 
with an awl a half-inch from the top and bottom | ing rapidity from a small allowance of powder), 
of one side. Through the small holes thus | tied together with a splashing bow of dark 
made run baby ribbon, and tie the two envelopes | heliotrope ribbon, with the following lines traced 
together in small bow-knots. Now the frame | carelessly across it with gold paint or with ink, 


self, often far sur- | heliotrope powder. A silk or lace frill is added 





ION 


or friend : 
! “I send you, dear, a Valentine, 
| The sweetest I could find, 
Tho’ it’s not half so sweet as you, 


Who are so good and kind.” 


| If you wish to pay a humorons compliment to ' 
| a friend, from a heavy piece of cardboard ent an 





Fig. 6. | 
' 
outline of the sole of a shoe, and from some bright- | 
colored paper, the outline of a small heart. Tie} 
the two together with a ribbon bow, and write in 
ink or gilt lettering: 
\ “I send my love, sweet Valentine, 
With all my heart and sole.” 


Upon a neat menn card put a sentimental 
| rebus, as in Fig. 6. 

The larger the sole the greater the implied | 
compliment. 

Here again, if you are lacking in sketching- 
powers, you may substitute the real things (bors, | 
matches, cents, etc.). Deftly tied or pasted on, | 

| they greatly enhance the unique appearance of! 
the card. 

A dainty blotter fora friend's writing-desk may 

‘be made by tying together, with rose-colored 
ribbon, two or three blotters and a piece of card- 
board of the same dimensions. Ornament the 
edge of the cardboard with water-color gilt, and 
paint in one corner the harrowing design in Fig. 
7. Write underneath the rhyme given on the! 
, design, or any other ridiculous one which may 
occur to vou. 





FIG. 7 


A pretty little heart-shaped sachet (Fig. 8) 
may be made of silk, and filled with violet or 


‘around the edge, and a bow of ribbon at the top, | 
and this inscription painted or worked in outline 
stitch ; 








| FIG. & 
| 


| A penwiper of kid, with several leaves of 
| chamois-skin, may also be cut in the shape of a 
heart, tied together with ribbon, and ornamented 
| with the appropriate verse found in Fig. 9. 
Adapting these hints to your own ingenuity and 
resources you will be able to manufacture valen- 
tines, which will prove more desirable than any 


| which you could afford to buy. You will have, | 


besides, the fun of the making, the satisfaction of 
| eratitying the wants of friends, and best of all, 


;stands firmly, and has two leaves which are| would certainly give pleasure to mother, sister, | 





Enigmas, Charades, 


1, 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The «hole, composed of twenty letters, is a ques- 


tion appropriate to St. Valentine's day. 
The 18, 7, 17 grows in the woods, and ts good to 


eat. 

The 6, 1, 4 is a bird that does not sing. 

The 3, 2, 14, 5 grows in the garden, and is very 
aWeet. 

The 12, 18, 16, 9 grows high and low, and tries to 


Puzzles, Etc. 





| make ugliness beautiful. 


The 10, 13, 11 ig what we like to do in the spring, 


| when flowers are plenty. 


| one-fifth of a stamp, a great deal of ink, and one: 









Bhe dear impreseic 


cyou_have pie 
the dear old mystery of sending, which seems to 
make of this happy, nonsensical day a sort of 
second Christmas. C. B. Jonpan. 


The 8 


20 Is an Insect that can give us both 
pain and y 


wSure. 








2. 
RIDDLE. 


When you see me on the ground, 

You know Jack Frost has been around; 
But once a year you think ‘tis fine 

To send meas a Valentine. 
































3. 
ADDITIONS. 

Add the front of an army to a ditch d make a 
Flemish portrait-paint dda vow ain, 
and make a nut. Add bird to incitement, and 

jm ea flower. Add a part of yourself to a head 
covering, and m an insect. Add darkness to a 
se poisonous plant. Add a point 
to . ame. Add nid sub. 
stance to the and make 
somethin, rt of your 
jolly, t. Adda squar 
type to a machine, and make a lady of very high 
rank. Adda part of a vessel to a line, and make a 
| bird. The initials of the words thus formed make 
what de nt lads and is: 
4. 
PUZZLE. 


Lam a city of the United States. 


My first isa boy's name. 
My second is a fetter In music. 
My third is a girl’s nickname. 
My fourth the name of a Greek letter. 
My ji/th is an article. 
Again, from first to last: 
I stand for friend. 
Tam an article. 
Tama kind of ware. 
Lam part of the face. 
Tam a vowel. 
Find also in me: 
A small boy. 
An eminence. 
‘A kind of dipper. 
Part of the face. 
A foreigner. 
A cover, 
A kind of wood. 
A socket joint. 
A medicine. 
A eyllable in music. 
To burden. 
Faithful. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


My Arst is part of a farewell address. My second 


iy part of a square of type. My third is part of a 
fork. My whole {s the name of a man whom for 
centuries the world has honored, 
6. 
METAGRAM. 


T am composed of nine letters, and I belong to 
February. Though I am of different sizes, you 
may always find in me: 


1. Wickedness. 2. A fast. 3. The body of a 
church. 4. A story. 5. A beverage. 6. Aspikeofa 
fork. 7. Aninsect. & A metal. # Analley. 10. A 
fish. 11. A valley. 12. A cow. 13. A hotel. M.A 
falsehood. 15. 4 time of day. 16. A great river. 
17. A claw. 18. A weathercock. 19. A string. 20. 
A hole. 21. A number. 22, A piece of burnt clay. 
B. A climbing plant. 24. An appendage. 25. Scraped 

nen. 








7. 
PUZZLE. 


What can be made with a small piece of vellum, 
one-third of a ballad, one-fourth of an envelop 








fifth of a wafer? 
8. 
ENIGMA. 


In love, but not in kisses ; 

In rapture, but not iu blisses; 
In gold, but not In money ; 
In praises, sweet as honey ; 
Tn song, but not in sparrow ; 

In dart, but not in arrow; 

In missive, not in letter: 

In chain, but not in fetter; 

In pretty eyes and faces; 

In beauteous charms and graces. 


L trust my thole, love-laden, 
Will seek out every maiden, 








Conundrums. 


When te the temperature Hhe paper and Ink? 
When it is stationary (stationery 

























What straits are most difliculé to navigate? The 
straits of poverty 
How mity people be seated so as to make it 
unpleasant for othe When they are conceited 
When is a beggar unreasona When you 
give him your hand and he asks for alms (arms 
hy is’ a regretted action like an ill-mannered 
2” Because it is rued (rude 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 
1. Berlin (burr-lin). 
The shepherd would rather see the wolf in his 
n Candlemas than the sun 
f the tree; 2. (live) stock 
ofag tiff neck-band 
soup stock; 8. th Y 
which brokers’ 8; 10. the 
stocks 
i. The letter which Cardinel Wolsey wrote to 
the Pope, mentioned in “King Henry VIL,” Act 
IIT., Scene I 
5. Candlemas day 
. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Aurora Leigh 
Casa Guid: Windows. Sonnets from the Portu 





| guese. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
Paper of eight pages. Ita subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
alee hea single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elght—which is the number 

ven for gi.te—are a. gift to the subscribers from 
@ publishers. 
lew Subscriptions can commence at any time 

a during the your. u 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub; 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 

jons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Bhould be made ina PostOmce Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 


money in a Registered Letter. ‘All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
0 80. 


Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 

almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 

be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 

silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued, Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

8! 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst ‘ing money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have ® few, Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
recetved the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
901 Columbus Avenue. 


he Agent—and 





For the Companion. 


CATARRH. 


A prominent investigator, in a recent treatise 
upon the origin of catarrh, sets forth the interest- 
ing and alarming fact that in a large proportion of 
chronic cases he has found that the trouble could 
be directly traced to the irregular and mischievous 
habits of youth. 

He asserts that often in childhood there fg, accom- 
panying an increased activity of all the functions 
of the body, a superabundant supply of mucus 
secreted by the membranes of the nose. In other 
words, there is present in children, along with the 
so-called “scrofulous taint,” a marked predispost- 
tion to “snuffies.” 

In addition to this there is a tendency, which by 
no means reflects credit on the bringing up of the 
child, constantly to snuff up these increased secre- 
tions, a proceeding which is productive of the 
gravest results in after years, even if the practice 
be then abolished. 

1f the secretions of the nose, whether particularly 
increased or not, are forced backward for any 
length of time, not only will the posterior canals of 
the nose be overburdened with mucus, but the 
mucus will flow backward and downward, and in 
the throat will cause the disagreeable and too 
familiar symptoms attending a case of chronic 
catarrh. 

On the other hand, if we are always careful to 
instill in the minds of the young the importance of 
properly clearing out the nose as occasion demands, 
we shall at once begin a course of schooling which 
is of the greatest benefit, inasmuch as the increased 
secretion from the whole canal will follow the 
general course of the flow; and even the farthest 
recesses of the nasal cavity will partake of the 
attempt to remove the secretions from the body 
instead of allowing them to accumulate. 

It is possible also appreciably to diminish the 
secretions by the constant passage of air over the 
membranes. For this reason it fs important that 
sufferers from catarrh should cultivate the habit of 
breathing through the nose entirely, remembering 
that if the air passages are blocked by the presence 
of catarrhal secretions, force should be exerted 
only In the direction of exhaling. 

Of chief importance is the Impression to be made 
upon the young of the great mischief attending the 
habit of continually snuffling and hawking. 


Se 


TWO FAMOUS HORSES. 


The American trotting horse is famous the world 
over. His development ts one of our national 
triumphs. In the history of this development two 
of the greatest names are Messenger and Daniel 
Lambert. 

Messenger was, so to speak, one of the seven 
fathers of the American trotter. He was a thor. 
oughbred, that Is to say, his ancestors were 
recorded in the English Stud Book for running 
horses—and was imported to the United States in 
1788. Though bred as a running horse, he waa a 
natural trotter. 

As showing his remarkable soundness and vigor, 
a man who saw him taken off the ship used to 
relate that three other horses, who had made the 
voyage with him, were “so reduced that they had 
to be helped and supported down the gangplank; 
but when Messenger’s turn came, he, with a loud 
neigh, rushed down, with a negro on each aide 
holding him back, and dashed up the street at a stiff 
trot, carrying the grooms along in apite of all their 
efforts to bring him to a standstill.” 





Though not remarkably fast himself, he became 
the progenitor of some of the greatest of trotters. 
Hiram Woodruff once said: 

“When Messenger charged duwn the gangplank, 
the value of not less than one hundred million 
dollars struck our soil.” 

Messenger died at Oyster Bay, Long Island, in 
1808, being twenty-eight years old. As Mr. H. C. 
Merwin says, he had “attained such a height of 
equine reputation that he was buried with military 
honors, and a charge of musketry was fired over 
his grave.” 

Daniel Lambert was a horse of later date, a 
Morgan, son of Ethan Allen, and great-grandson 
of Justin Morgan. His mother was a granddaughter 
of Messenger. Of him Mr. Merwin says: 

“Perhaps it would be no exaggeration to say that 
the finest gentlemen's roadsters bred in this country 
have been of Lambert stock. Daniel Lambert 
himself was a horse of commanding style and of 
magnificent carriage. 

“For many years he was kept in the vicinity of 
Boston, but late in life he was brought back to 
Middlebury, Vermont, where he had been raised. 
On this occasion all the inhabitants turned out with 
a brass band to welcome him home, and there was 
a procession through the village streets. ‘The old 
horse,’ relates an eye-witness of the scene, ‘kept 
time to the music, and was the proudest creature 
that ever walked the earth.’” 


NEW WORD. 


When little Maud began to go to school, she was 
the naughtiest of scholars. She was naughty in so 
reckless a way that Hilda, her sister, two years 
older than she, became heartily ashamed of her. 
Maud occasionally talked aloud in class; she made 
such absurd faces that even the teacher was forced 
to smile, and she cherished so hearty a love for 
recess that it was difticult to induce her to come in 
when the quarter-hour was over. 


As she was a very little girl, and quite unused to 
rules or punishments, no very severe measures 
were taken with her. But Hilda had at last borne 
all she could. 

“Mamma,” she said one day when she came 
home, with tears in her eyes, “‘mayn’t Maud give 
up going to school till shé knows how to behave 
better?” 

“But I hope she will learn by going,” said her 
mother. “We must have patience, you know.” 

“But, mamma, she does things that are just 
awful, and everybody knows she {fs my sister, and 
I am so ashamed!" ‘ 

“Well, Hilda, I think we must keep on doing our 
best, and just help her to be good.”” 

“Oh, Ud do that,” said Hilda, two tears stealing 
down her cheeks. “{’m not tired of Maud nor her 
naughtiness, but, mamma, I am tired of being so 
conspicuated by her!” 


A BRAVE BUTCHER. 


The author of the “Breitmann Ballads,” Mr. C. G. 
Leland, was living in Munich, opposite a mediaval 
tavern called the Ober-Pollinger. His landlady 
was a nice old soul, with two daughters. On the 
ground floor of the house was a store, in which 
cutlery and fireworks were sold. 


Early one morning Leland and a friend were 
sitting on a bench before the tavern, waiting for a 
stage-coach to take them out of town. Suddenly 
bang! bang! crack! was heard from the fireworks, 
and puffs of smoke were seen coming out of the 
bursting windows. 

The front store was on fire; it was full of rockets, 
crackers and other fireworks. In the back store 
there was a barrel of gunpowder, which Mr. 
Leland had seen a few days before when buying 
powder for his pistols. 

The family were asleep. Leland ran across the 
street, and rushed up three flights of stairs, scream. 
ing, “it burns! There's gunpowder!” Snatching a 
small bag containing hig money, he tumbled mother 
and daughters down.stairs. 

He was just in time to see a stalwart butcher 
burst open the two-inch door with an axe and roll 
out the barrel of gunpowder, two hundred pounds, 
as the flames were licking tts staves! The butcher 
saved them all, doing his work as calmly as if he 
had been butchering an ox. ‘Peace hath her vic- 
tories no less renown’d than war.” 


WHY SHE STAYED. 


A lady who had reached the time of life when 
she began to resent every birthday as a personal 
affront was attending a sewing-circle at the par. 
sonage one day when the cry went up that there 
was a mouse in the room. Every lady in the room, 
except this one, fled, screaming. She remained in 
her chair, as pale as death. 

Hearing the uproar, the pastor, who was in his 
study, came in to see what was the matter. 

“It's a m-m-mouse!” the pale lady gasped. 

“Indeed! And why didn’t you run with the rest? 
Aren’t you afraid of mice?” 

“Lam mortally afraid of them!” 

“Then why, please, did you stay in the room?” 

“I was in hopes,” the lady faltered, “that I might 
be scared out of a year’s growth!” 


SERIOUS DEFECT. 
A hungry pedestrian had put up for the night at 
a wayside inn, and found the supper rather scanty, 


the most substantial part of it being a single 
sausage. 


With a faultfinding look and gesture he called the 
jnnkee er to his side. 
“Ia tl 


the best you can do in the way of a 
asked the traveller. 
now,” sald the host, “Isn't it good?” 
“Oh, it’s good enough, perhaps, but the ends of 
it don’t suit me.” 
“The ends! What's the matter with them?” 
“Too near together,” said the hungry man, and 
the innkeeper took the hint. 





DIFFICULT. 

Some years ago the authorities of a certain town 
in lowa took praiseworthy steps to bring about the 
destruction of the gophers that infested that part 
of the country. 

It was publicly announced that the munitlcent 
sum of twelve anda half cents would be paid for 


rh one “kilt,” provided that “the tails of the 
were decapitated and presented for redemp. 








“WaT valuable things are taken out of the 
earth?” asked the teacher. “Clams and mummies,” 
was the startling reply. 
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THE DESERTER. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER : VII. 
Another Chase after Mose. ‘ 

Asa Whipple and the deputy marshal gazed in 
a dumfounded way at each other through a cruel 
minute of silence, broken only by the echoing 
strokes of Job’s axe out in the undergrowth 
beyond. It was the third man who first found 
his tongue; and Asa, looking dumbly at him, 
saw that he was no other than Nelse Hornbeck. 

“Downright cur’ous that we should ’a’ hap- 
pened to hit on you like this, aint it?” Nelse 
began. “If we'd ben tryin’ to find you, we'd 
never ’a’ done it in this born world! Norm and 
ine, you see, we’ve ben fishin’ up Panther River 
three days, and then we follered up the South 
Branch outlet, and I'd ben figgerin’ on makin’ a 
camp by the lake there, an’ workin’ down the 
other branch; but the flies were pretty bad, and 
Norm here, he took a fancy to this ’ere outlet, 
and our oil of tar was about give out, and so I—”’ 

“Oh, shut up!"’ broke in the deputy marshal, 
impatiently. ‘Look here, Asa Whipple, is that 
straight what you're telling me—that Mose has 
started off to give himself up?” 

The old man rose from the log and stood erect. 
He had never seemed so tall before in his life, 
and he looked down upon the more lithe and 
sinewy figure of the deputy marshal almost 
hanughtily. 

“No, not to give himself up. 
rigiment,’ was what I said.’” 

Norman Hazzard snorted out an angry laugh. 

“Were there ever two such simpletons under 
one roof?’ he cried. ‘‘Jine his regiment!’ 
Why, man, I tell you, they’ll simply take him 
and shoot him! They can’t do anything else, 
even if they wanted to. That's the regulations. 
He can’t jine anything, except what the news- 
papers call the ‘silent majority.’ Do you mean 
to tell me—a man of your age—you didn’t know 
that?” 

“All I know is,” said Asa, doggedly, “that 
‘Mose seen his duty, and he done it. He left his 
rigiment because there was nothin’ doin’, and 
some mean Dutchman who had a spite agin him 
wouldn’t let him git a furlough, and he was 
scairt to death about me,—and you know as 
well as I do that if he hadn't come just as he 
did I’d been a gone coon,—and then he come off 
up in here, and we follered him, and there was 
so much to do, fixin’ up this new place, that 
we hadn’t time to.do much thinkin’ about what 
was right and what was wrong till only this 
mornin’ I happened to git hold o’ that paper 
there, and it seems the war's about ten times 
worse than ever, and when Mose came in and 
I showed it to him, and he read it through, he 
jest give me a look, and says he, ‘You're right. 

I aint got no business here. I’m off. And 
off he went. That's all; and I’m proud of him.” 

The deputy marshal groaned. ‘Don’t I tell 
you they won’t have him? The minutethey lay 
eyes on him he’s a dead man. I don't believe 
the President himself could save him.”” 

“Why don't you save him yourself ?’’ put in 
& new voice, abruptly. 

Mr. Hazzard turned and beheld Job, who had 
come up with his axe and a huge armful of wood. 
He threw these down, brushed his sleeve, and 
nodded to the deputy marshal. 

“How'd do, Norm?” he said now. 
don’t you go and stop him yourself ?”’ 

Hazzard half-closed one of his 8. 
templated Job with a quizzical 
“Hello, youngster!’’ he remarked. ‘You're 
lookin’ after these loons, heh? Well, I wonder 
you didn’t put a veto on this tomfoolery. You're 
the only party in this camp that seems to have 
any sense.’’ 

“They wouldn't have listened to me,’’rejoined 
Job. ‘They were both too red-hot about the 
thing to listen to anybody. I thought it was 
foolishness myself, but they didn’t ask me, and 
so I went and chopped wood and minded my own 
business. But it'd be different with you. If 
you could manage to overtake Mose, he'd listen 
to you. You can catch him if you run.” 

The deputy marshal on the instant had tossed 
aside his rod, and was hurriedly getting off his 
basket and pack. 

“Tl have a try for it, anyway,” he said. “But 
it'd be jest like Mose to put his back up and 
refuse to come, even after I’d caught him.” 


‘To jine his 


“Why 






and con- 





| make himself otherwise at home. 
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“Tell him his father wants him to come back,” | ‘He aint nothing of the kind!”” roared old Asa 


suggested Job. ‘That'll fetch him. Here, Asa,” 

the boy continued, “give us that ring there. 

Norm can take that and show it to him as a sign | 
that you’ve changed your mind. That's the way 

they do it in the story-books. That's all rings 

are for, accordin’ to them.” 

“But I don’t know as I Aev changed my mind,” 
old Asa began, hesitatingly, but with his fingers 
on the ring. 

“Well, you'll have time to do that while Norm's 
gone,” commented Job. 

With grave insistence he took the old rubber 
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with vehemence. 

“Well, of course, Asy, if you say so,” Nelse 
hastened to get in, with a pacific wave of his pipe, 
“I don’t pretend to be no jedge myself in military 
affairs; I dessay you're right. Of course Mose 
is in one place, and the army's in another, but 
that don’t prove that it wasn't the army that 
deserted Mose, does it? I’m a man of peace 
myself, and I don't set up to be no authority on 
these p’ints.”” 

“Well, then, what are you talkin’ about?” 
interposed Job, severely. ‘Don’t you see old 


“1 aint at all shy about firin’ this here.” 


ornament from Asa’s hand and gave it to Haz- 
zard. ‘Keep on this side of the outlet,”’ he added. 
“There’s a clear path most of the w: ‘You can | 
get down the big falls by the stones if you go out | 
close to the stream. You'll catch him easy this 
side of the Raquette.” 

The deputy marshal wheeled and started down 
the clearing on a long-stride, loping run, like a 
greyhound. Almost as they looked he was lost 
to sight among the trees beyond. 

It occurred to Nelse Hornbeck now to relieve | 
himself of his pack and accoutrements, and to | 
He lighted his 
pipe, and stretched himself out comfortably on 
the roots of a stump by the doorway 

“Well,” he remarked after a little, 
said I’d ruther have a pack of n 
after me than Norm Hazzard if I'd done anything 
that I wanted to git away for. But of course this 
is different. Idon’t know how much good he’ll 
be tryin’ to catch a man that aint done anything. 
I s’pose it would be different, wouldn't it? But 
then of course he could pretend to himself that | 
Mose had done something—and for that matter, 
all he’s got to do is to play that Mose is still a 
deserter; and of course if you come to that, why, 
| he és a deserter.”” 
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| know about at all, and nobody else knows, either 





Asa’s upset and nervous about Mose? Tell us | 
about thi you know something about. How's | 
old Teachout 2?” | 

“Well, now, cur’ous enough,” said Nelse, 


thoughtfully, ‘that’s jest one of the things I don’t 





ishe Teachout’s | 


—that is, this side o’ Jordan. 
ben dead of inflammation o’ the lungs now—le 
up’ards of a month. Why, come to think 
of it, Asy, why, yes, he ketched his cold goin’ 
out to attend the sherif le at your old place, 
and that daughter of his that run away with the 
lightnin’-rod agent—you remembe come | 
in for the hull property, and they 
to sell it and live down in New Yor! 
she’ll scatter the money right and 
*Lishe worked hard for it, too!” 

Old Asa cast a ruminant glance over the little 
shanty, and the clearing full of warm sunshine, 
and the broad belt of stately 
rustling their boughs in soft harmony with the 
tinkle of the stream below, and swaying their tall 
tops gently against the light of bright blue over- 
head. Then he drew a long, restful breath. 
here’s things a heap sight better than money 
in this world,”’ he said. 

Mose had started out on his impulsive errand 








se 













And 


left. 


dark firs beyond 
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buoyantly enough. He made his way down the 
side hill to the outlet with a light, swinging step, 
and pushed along on the descent of the creek-bed, 
leaping from boulder to boulder, and skirting the 
pools with the agility of a practised woodsman, 
almost as if his mission were a joyful one. 

At the outset, indeed, his ruling sensation was 
one of relief. He had had four months and more 
of solitude here in the woods, from New Year's 
through till the weary winter broke at last, in 
which to think over his performance. 

He could not bring himself to regret having 
come home; the thought that it had saved his 

father’s life settled that. But side by side 

with this conclusion had grown up an intense. 
humiliation and disgust for the necessities 

which had forced upon him. this badge of , 

“<deserter.”” Granted that they were necessities, 

the badge was an itching and burning brand 

none the less. 

The excitement and change involved in the 
coming of Asa and Job had drawn his attention 
away from this for a time, but the sore remained 
unhealed. With the chance occurrence of the 
newspaper, and the sight of its effect upon his 
father, the half-forgotten pain reasserted itself 
with such stinging force that the one great end 
in life seemed to be to escape from its intolerable 
burden. 

In this mood of shame and self-reproach, 
Mose had jumped with hot eagerness at the 
notion of returning to the ranks, and rushed 
with unthinking haste to put it into effect. 

As the thought came to him now that perhaps 
this haste had also been unfeeling, he uncon- 
sciously slackened the pace at which he was 
descending the ravine. His father was Omce 
more in good health and vigor, no doubt, end 
was as eager as he himself about having the 
odium of desertion washed from the family 
name, if not more eager than he; but Mose 
began to wish that they had talked it over a 
little more—that he had made his leave-taking 
longer and less abrupt. 

The war seemed to have become a much 
bloodier and deadlier thing than he had known 
it. That paper had spoken of a full hundred 
thousand men having been lost between the 
Wilderness and Cold Harbor. It was quite 
likely that he now, as he swung along down the 
waterway, was going to his deagh. In his: 
present mood this had no personal terrors for 
him, but it did cast a chill shadow over his 
thoughts of his father. 

They two had chosen their own life together— 
with all the views and aims of other men’s lives 
put quite at one side. Their happiness had 
not been in making money, in getting fine 
clothes, or houses, or lands, but just in being 
together, with the woods and the water and the 
sky about them. 

Oddly enough, Mose remembered now, for 
the first time almost since his escape from the 
lines at Brandy Sfation, that if it had not been 
for that wretched Teachout mortgage, he need 
never have gon’.to the war at all. The draft 
would have exempted him, as the only support 
of an aged father. That seemed at first sight 
to justify him in leaving as he did, and he 
walked still more slowly now to think this over. 

But no, nothing justified him. Perhaps his 

father’s suffering condition excused him in some 
measure—gave him the right to say that under 
the circumstances he would do the same thing 
again; but that wasn’t a justification. 

So Mose worried his perplexed mind with the 
confusing moral problems until in sheer self- 
defence he had to shake them all off, root and 
branch, and say to himself, “At any rate I'm on 
my way back; I’m started, and I'll go.” 

He had halted, as he grasped this solution of 
the puzzle, to draw breath and look about him. 
He stood on a jutting spur of naked granite, 
the steep, shelving hillside, 





overhanging and 


| commanding a vast panorama of sloping forest 
reaches, with broken gleams here and there of the 
aquette 


ers way below, and with range upon 





ad mountain cones rising in basins 


beyond. 

It dawned upon him, as his glance wandered 
over this stupendous prospect, that he had heard 
at intervals a curious noise in the woods over at 
his left, as of some big body making its way 


through the underbrush in haste. If he had had 
a gun with him he reflected now that he might 
have investigated the matter. 

The sounds seemed more like those made by 
a bear than by a deer—pérha)s more like a m@ose 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
than either. Mose had never had the furtune to | too,—for Mose, like all the old-time Adirondack |, well! I'll go to work on old Kale’s valentine soon’s| “Give him the valentine,” whispered the Baby; 
see a moose. It would be just his luck, he thought, | guides, would rather talk any time than clean fish , | fuish up ee a PANY Bs: I'm going to do all putt ute Jetterearrict had already sunk down upon 
vi gril j cast ‘: nine my own colored people’s first her pine box. 
is nae helt Ste oe ee ees eee he hedno eevee oe Pease eepe na old | “Dat’s right, honey,” said Henny. “Dem niggas Old Kale had changed very much since the 
gunand was'quitting:the-weoda:forever: sa Indeed, and that young Job Parshall, whom | +... odder folks’s plantations ain’ no business | children had last seen him. He stooped very low; 
Hark! there was the noise again, below and | Hazzard took away with him, saw through school, | nohow sendin’ deir beggin’ messages ober heah. | his hands trembled all the time, and his black face 
ahead of him now, but still to the left. He almost! and then set up in business, was already being 


Dey won't give yo’ nofiin’ fo’t. I’se gunno bake | had turned a yellowish brown. There was a strange 
thought ho saw a dark object push through the | talked of for supervisor in his native town. yo’ a whole waiterful o’ doughnuts fo’ dat valen- | brightness in old Kale’s eyes. 
bushes, hardly a dozen yards away. Harotp FREDERIC. 


tine o’ ole Kale’s.” “Yo’s Cunnel Tankaville’s little folk ” he said, 

Mose leaped lightly down upon the moss at the ' “Prissy declared on her soul she'd get me the feebly. “I'm gittin’ ole,—I’m done laid on de she’f, 
base of his perch, and crept cautiously along biggest apple in the major’s orchard,” said the | I reckon,—but I sut’ney knows Cunnel Tankaville’s 
index the leds ot-tock’ tlie! covercof whicli little girl, gravely. “But 1 don't make the little folks. Dat’s de little gal dey was disapp’inted 
aout protect him quite bait A tee valentines for them outside as nice as the, wa'n’ta boy, an’ dat’a de boy wot come an’ meck it 
feet of these bushes. Reaching this point, 














—-—— see 


de Bab. 


—-——~ - —__—_-anid the xrinon his face grew deeper. 


ones for my own colored people; ‘twouldn’t | all right; and dat little thi'd one, dat’s de Baby wot 
he lifted his head to look. 


His astonished gaze rested upon no mouse 
or bear, or other denizen of the wild wood, 
but took in at point-blank instead the 
lean and leathery countenance of Deputy 
Marshal Norman Hazzard. It in no wise 
lessened Mose’s confusion to note that this 
unlooked-for countenance wore & somewhat 
sardonic grin. 

“Well, Muse,”” Mr. Hazzard observed, “I 
learnt last winter that a stern chase was a 
long chase, and I thought this time I’d 
make a slicker job of it by headin’ you off, 
and gittin’ ’round in front. See?” 

“Yes, I see,” said Mose, mechanically ; 
but in truth he felt himself quite unable to 
see at all. This sudden intrusion of the 
otticer of the law between him and his 
patriotic resolve, this apparition of the man 
who had hunted him into the wintry woods 
with a revolver, seemed to change and 
confuse everything. 

There rose in him the impulse to throw 
himself fiercely upon the deputy marshal ; 
then, oddly enough, he was conscious of a 
chuckling sense of amusement instead. 

“Guess I got the laugh on you this time, Norm, 
he said. ‘*You’ve had your hull trip for nothin’. 
I’m on my way now, of iny own motion, to jine 
my regiment, or enlist somewhere else, I don't 
care which,” - 

Mr. Hazzard ostentatiously drew a revolver 
from his pocket. 

“IT aint got any handcuffs with me,’ he re- | 
marked, ‘but you'll do well to bear in mind that 
laint at all shy about firin’ this here, if there's 
any need for it.’” 

“But I tell you I'm goin’ of my own accord!” 
Mose expostulated. “If you had a hull battery 
of twelve-pounders with you, I couldn't do no 
more’n that, could I? You can come along down 
with me if you like—the hull way—only there’s 
no use o’ your bein’ disagreeable and goin’ round 
pullin’ revolvers.” 

The deputy marshal did not put up the weapon, 





“Nobody, to look at you,”’ said he, “would 
think you'd give an officer like me more trouble 
than any other man in the district. I had about 
the hottest run on record to chase you safely into 
the woods here. And now, by gum, here I've had 
to gallop myself all out of breath, barkin’ my 
shins and skinnin’ my elbows in a rough-and- 
tumble scoot through the underbrush, all to keep 
you from makin’ a fool of yourself agin! It's 
enough to make a man resign office.”” 

Mose stared at the speaker—puzzled by th: 
smile even more than by this unintelligible talk. 

“See here,” Norman Hazzard went on, “I) 
represent Uncle Sam, don’t1? Well, then, Uncle 
Sam has to be pretty rough on fellows that shirk, 
and run away, and behave mean—but he's gota 
heart inside of him all the same. He knows about 
you, and he understands that while you did a very 
bad thing, you did it from first-rate motives. So} 
he says to himself, ‘Now if that fellow Mose 
comes around and pokes himself right under my ; 
nose, I'll be obliged to shoot him jest for the effect 
upon the others; but if he’s only got sense enough 
to lay low, and keep on my blind side, why, I 
won't burt a hairof his head." Vow do you see 2" | 

“You mean that I’m to stay here?’ asked ; 
Mose, in bewilderment. 

“I mean that you're a dead man if you don’t,” 
replied Hazzard. “Of course my business is to 
arrest vou, and take you back tu be shot. But I 
aint workin’ at ny trade this week—I'm fishin’. 
And 80 I tell you to come back with me, and cook 
us some trout for supper and shut up, that’s all.’” 

“But my father,” stammered Mose, ‘he was as 
sot on my goin’ back as I was—this ‘deserter’ 
business has been a-stickin’ in his crop all winter.” 

“No, it’s all right,’ said Hazzard. “I've ex- 
plained itto him. Here’s the ring you give him— 
to show that he understands it. The fact is; he 
and you aint got any business to live outside the 
woods. You're both too green and too soft to 
wrastle ’round down amongst folks. They cheat 
you ont of your eye-teeth, and tromple you under 
foot, and drive you to the poorhouse or the jail. 
Jest you and Aga stay up here where you belong, . 
and don't you go down any more, foolin’ with | 
that buzz-saw that they call ‘civilization.’ ” 

Then the two men turned and began together 
the ascent of the outlet. 

That is the story. A good deal of it I heard | 
from Mose Whipple's own lips, at different times, 
years after the war, when we sat around the huge | 
fire in front of his shanty in the evening, with the | 
big stars gleaming overhead, and the barking of 
the timber wolves coming to us from the distant 
mountain side, through the balmy night silence. | 

Generally Ex-Sheriff Norman Hazzard was , 
one of our fishing party, and he never failed to 
joke with Mose about the time when he fired ten 
shots at a running target, and missed every one. 

I picked up from their numerous conversations, 


























For the Companton, 


OLD KALE’S VALENTINE. 


It was forty years ago that a little girl, sitting | 
upon a great four-posted bed in a Virginia nur- 
sery, clipped away diligently with a “monst'ous” 
pair of shears at a quantity of paper. She was 
surrounded by scraps, and so busy that she did 
not raise her head when the door of the nursery 
opened, and a robust negress, her head bound 
about with a bandana handkerchief, came into the 
room. Not until Henny spoke did the little mistress 
look up. 

“We culled folks {3 keepin’ yo’ powaful hawd at 
wuck,” suid Henny, apologetically. 

Alicia Tankerville tossed back the mags of yellow 
hair that had fallen over her blue eyes, said gra- 
ciously enough, “Laws, I don’t mind!” and then 
asked, apropos of the hint, “Did you want me to 
make you another one, Henny?” 

“f wa’ thinkin’,” said Henny, bashfully, “that 
nobawdy aint calc’lated on sendin’ no valentine to 
ole Kale. He’s feelin’ mighty po'ly lately; he’s 
gwine down-hill putty fas’. [ reckon as ole Kale 
would 'preeiute a valentine well as de res', an’) 
seeins as ’taint fa’r fo' to leave him slip frough.” 

If Henny had belonged to a fairer race there 
would have been a flush in her cheeks as she thus 
“took up” for old Kate. 

“Ef it wouldn’t be too much trouble, Mith ’Lecia, 
I’d thank yo’ fo’ to meck me a hawt valentine to 
sen’ to ole Kale.” 

“Oh, it won't be much trouble at all,” returned 
Miss Tankerville. “Only 
you'll have to ay what 
kind of a verse you want 
on it.” 

This selecting of the 
verses was, after all, the 
greatest trouble connected 
with the “heart valen- 
tines” which Miss Alicia 
rville was assidu- 
ously preparing for the 
approaching fourteenth of 
February. The stuck from 
which to choose was lim- 
ited. 

The single line, 
then remember me 
a decided favorite. “Oh, 
den rememba me," was 
sting about the house from 
morning till night. The 
dining-room servant hum. 
med it as she apread the 
cloth awry and then drag. 
ged it straight; little black 
Naney sang it softly as she 
slopped the water over the 
polished stairs. 

““Oh, den remember me. 
wouldn't do, I reckon? 
inquired Henny. 

“No,” replied Miss Alicia, 
firmly, “it wouldn't do at 
all. It wouldn't be sulted 
to old Kale, and you've 
got it twice already. 

“Dat’s 80,” said Henny, 
humbly. “Wot’s some o° 
yo’ oder putty po’try, mis- 
ay?” 
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“My pen Is had. 
My ink fy pale, 
My love for you 
Will never fall’ 
“You haven't had that 
yet,” said Alicia, “But 
that would hardly do, either. 


haven’t had 


Let me see, you 


“It you love me 
Ax Tlove you, 
No knife can cut 
Our love in two." 

“It's very hard to think of something that will 
suit, for you don't it to send a love valentine to 
old Kale,” concluded the maker of the valentines. 

“No, honey, I ‘specks not.” said Henny, doubt. 
fully. “Co'se yo" ought to know.” Nevertheless, 
she nervously fingered her blue cotton apron, “I'd 
like fo’ to sen’ him one dat'd meck him feel good ; 
meck him feel like he wa'n't laid on de she’. Ole 
Kale he take it hawd, beln’ laid on de she’f. Ain" 
yo! got n rhyme, misxy, "bout de rose?” 

“Yes,” cried Alicia, “and [think it will do very 





























be fair. I reckon I'd best scallop old Kale’s.” | 

“Dat’s right, honey—yo’ meck ole Kale’s | 
fine’s yo’ kin. Dem doughnuts'll beat any / 
apple wot comes out de majah’s o'cha’d. 
Dem doughnuts’ll hey twiet de customary 
‘mount o” sug’ we puts in de majo'ity.” 

“EH scallop it and cut little hearts on the 
cover-piece, too,” siid the artist, serenely. 
“fT reckon old Kale might think the little 
hearts were pretty?" 

“le Kale—w'y, he'll Vink dem li'l cut-out 
hawts is beau’ful ‘ried Henny. “Now I 
ain’ gunno stan’ heah an’ bodda yo’ no mo’. 
se gun ela’ out dis instan’.”” 

Miss Alicia bent again to hertask. She set 
aside a sheet of the finest quality of white! 
unruled paper for Kale’s valentine. she | 
displayed wisdom in the selection of her 
paper. The valentines for Jake and John, 
the stable hands, were made of manila, as 
were also those of Bos» Brown's slaves. 

“They'll neva know the diffe’nce,” said | 
Sally, the nurse. “We-alls in the house gits 
pa’tie’la’.” : 

“We.alls in the house” were jubilantly | 
happy when, on the morning of the four- 
teenth, Miss Alicia herself volunteered to 
carry the precious missives to their various 
destinationx—all but a few that had been | 
given away the night before. 

She and Max and the Baby, cloaked and gloved 
for the expedition, appeared at the kitchen door, | 
the Baby comfortably seated in the little red 
sleigh, 

“Give the mail to the Baby,” ordered Max, toss. ' 
ing his head and sounding a jingle with his string 
of bells. “Me and 'Lecia’s the horses.” 

“Until we get to the houses; then I’m the letter- 
carrier,” said Alicia. 

The negroes giggled joyfully. 

“They sut’ny do lovk like mall,” said Lydia, 
carrying the pile of manila.wrapped valentines 
carefully out to the little red sleigh, and packing 
them in safely beside the Baby. “Them valentines 
ain’ gunno git col’,” she added; whereupon the 
black people laughed so loudly that even the Baby | 
arrived at the conclusion that Lydia’s words must | 
have contained a joke. 

Then the horses started off in a trot, and the 
Baby, tucked in beside the valentines, gave a 
hurrah of pleasure at the sunshine and the snow 
and everything. 

“Ts that mail safe and sound?” called out the 
letter-carrier, coming to a halt. 

“Taint col’, nelda!” cried the Baby. “Git up!” 

Six of the valentines were left at the store to be 
distributed from that point. Three were dropped 
at the kitchen door of the Brown plantation; eight 
were handed in proudly at the smoky quarter 












































belonging to Major Marsh. 





“We're taking around Valentines.” 


Then the let 





r-carrier turned into a horse again, 


dey ain’ quit a-callin’ dough she’s a 
mighty peart little leddy mos’ flv year ole.” 

A gleam of pride showed itself in old Kale’s 
bright eyes as he gave forth this specimen of his 
memory ina low, rambling voice. 

“Why don’t you let him have his mal 
pered the Baby. 

The letter-carrier rose from her pine box, handed 
the manila package to the old man, and said 
gravely, “We're taking around valeutines this 
morning. This comes to you." 

“D'ela’!” cried old Kale. 

His hands shook so violently when he took off 
the wrapper that the Baby became excited and 
swung her little bundled-up legs against the pine 
box with gentle thumps. 

A amile of rapt delight settled upon the old man's 
yellow-brown face. “Wal, I ’cla’ to goodness!” 
he cried, reverently regarding the little cut-out 
hearts. “I ‘cla’ to goodness!” 

“That's only the outside,” explained the letter. 
carrier, rising again. “You open it.” 

“Lands sakes, so yo' does!” exclaimed old Kale. 

He divided the paper, and held a heart tenderly 
in each withered hand. 

“Dar’s writin’ inside. I may be ole an’ laid on 
de she’f, but I knows writin’ w'en I sees it.” 

“I's a verse!” said Max, quietly. 

‘Shall I read it to you?” inquired the letter. 
carrier. 

“Please, mlasy.” 

She read it to him slowly and clearly. 

w, please, missy, onct agin,” pleaded the old 
man. “De rose is r What else?” 

Miss Alicia Tankerville repeated the verses 
again and yet again, the Baby echoing the words 
while she thumped her mutited feet. 

Old Kale repeated them correctly, after many 
trials: 
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“De rose ts red, 
De violet's blue, 
Sugi’s sweet, 
An’ so's you.” 


“Dat’s it, I reckon,” said old Kale, fn a triumpb- 
ant voice. “1 aint so ole but 1 got some kin’ 0’ 


‘menrry lef’. Tain’ so le but somebawdy's got a 


kin’ o’ mem’ry lef’ fo' me, too. Who sen’ dis valen- 
tine, chillun?”” 

“We dasen’ tell,” said the Baby, solemnly. 

“Come f'om yo’ place, I reckon?” 

“She made it,” said Max, proudly, and the letter- 
carrier smiled. 

“I ‘chy’ to goodness! 
o’ her capers?” 

“Oh no, 'twa'n’t Sally,” sald Alicia, quickly. 

“Reckon 'twa’n’t Liddy ? 

“No, ‘deed 'twa’n't Lidd. 

“Fo' shore ’twa'n’t Henny ? 

The letter-carrier looked down and giggled bish- 
fully. The boy’s merry eyes fixed themselves 
upon the stove grate. The Baby burst into an 
excited laugh. 

“There! we weren't to 
tell,” cried the boy, turn- 
ing reprovingly to the 
Baby, “and you've done lt 
awrready.”” 

“1 didn't say a word!" 
retorted the Baby. 

Old Kale’s eyes strayed 
tenderly to the heart val- 
entine. 

“I'm feelin’ mighty good 
today. 1 oughta known 
‘twa’ some sawt 0? day.” 
Hig wandering — glance 
strayed to the window. 
“It's a beautiful spring 
day,” he said, “a mighty 
beau’ful cla’ spring day.” 

The letter-carrier was 
standing. The boy and 
the Baby followed her 
example, and echoed her 
xood-by. The three went 
out together, the boy clos- 
ing the door. Old Kale’s 
flre had died down during 
their visit. They left him 
sitting in the cold. 

“TP know something,” 
said the letter.carrier, in & 
hoarse whisper, “old Kale 
is awful kick.” 

“He's going down-hill 
mighty fast,” said the boy. 

“We'll stop at the house,” 
continued the letter-car- 
rier, energetically. “I'll 
tell Major Marsh myself to 
send somebody to look 
after old Kale.” 

She dumped the Baby 
sled, and the two 
ngled away in the 

direction of the mansion 
on the hill, the letter-carrier’s bravery deserting 


"Twa'n't Sally, up to none 
















and she and Max, torsing thelr heads, jingled and | her, however, when she reached the quarter. She 
galloped down the rod, the Baby becoming more | ordered a halt. 


vehement in her orders for them to “Git up!” 

The team jingied and galloped to the very best 
of their ability they approached nearer and 
nearer to old Kale’s. A’ small stream of smoke 
issued from the chimney of the cabin on the edge 
of the woods, 

Old Kale had built this cabin for himself long 
ago, when he was the champion wood.cutter of the 
county. He came to the door in answer to the 
lett rrier’s knock, and the three children en- 
tered at his bidding. 

“Teck cheers.” he said, politely, pushing three 
pine boxes around the stove. 





















We found old Kale mighty poorly,” she ex- 
ned, casting a reproachful glance into the 
heated room. “Some of you best go down and 
make him a fire.” 

“Lawd! he ain’ got no Car dis day?” cried 4 
n, in assumed or real alarm. “Yo? da 
git up dar an’ go "long an’ neck ole Kale a far!” 

Upon a second urging the “lazy trash,” in the 
shape of two of the “boys,” left thelr comfortable 
places and started out, grumbling a little, to do 
Aunt Susan’s bidding. 

Major Marsh's Pat and Jimmy found the cham. 
pion wood.cutter ay the children had left him, 
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sitting in front of his cold stove in his cold room.! “No!” Tom said. “I don't want to tackle him.” 


He was looking down upon his knee, where his 
shaking hands grasped the heart valentine. He 
did not recognize the men nor speak to them. 

“Wot’s he sayin’?” inquired Pat. 

“Some’n ‘bout de rose,” said Jimmy. 
a-readin’ his valentine.” 

After that they stood and listened. When old 
Kale finished the second line they took off their 
hats. The old man straightened himself on the 
pine box. 

“Go behind him! he’s gunno fall!” said Pat, in 
a whisper. 

“‘Suga’s sweet, an’ so’s you,’ murmured old 
Kale, softly. Then he fell back, closing his smiling 
eyes and drawing close together his smiling lps. 

“He won’ neva cut anudda lick 0’ wood,” said 
Pat, slowly and solemnly. 

“Won’t neva need no mo’ far,” added Jimmy, 


buskily. Louise R. BAKER. 


“He’s 
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WHAT HE DOES. 


Beneath a fair exterior 
A rascal often lurks; 
It is true of inen and watches— 
You may tell them by their works. 


Selected. —Pittsburgh Bulletin. 
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For the Companion. 


VIOLIN TIMBER. 


In THREE PaRTs.— Part III. 


It grew darker and darker, and we were begin. 
ning to be very much frightened about Willis; but 
not one of us dared to speak. At last 
Tom exclaimed, and we all started at 
his voice > 

“What do you suppose has happen. 
ed to him?” 

“I don’t know. 
come!” I gasped. 
“Hark! What's that?” said Edwin. a 
“I thought I heard some one call.” i 
Tom and I Hetened intently. “I _ 
guess not,” said Tom. “Holdon! Yes, 
you did, too! I heard it then myself.” 
“That's Willis calling!” said Edwin. 
“Oh my, I wonder if anything’s got 

afoul of him!” 

Tom stepped out a little distance 
and shouted as loudly as he could. We two fol 
lowed his example. In reply we heard a far-off 
halloo, seemingly from behind the hills to the 
northwest of the meadow. 

“Oh, he’s a dreadful way off!” cried Tom. 
knowing what's got him.” 

“But we must go and help him!” exclaimed 
Edwin. 

He seized one of the axes, and Tom took the 


I sh’d think he'd 


“No 


other; I had no better weapon than a thick stick.- 


In much excitement, we made our way with 
difficulty up-hill through the dark, thick woods, 
among rocks and ledges crowned with spruces. 
What was left of the snow had frozen and was icy. 

By and by we gained the top of the ridge. We 
halted and shouted. A response came from the 
hollow behind the hills. 

“What's the matter?” Tom shouted. 

“Tm treed!” cried Willis. 

“What's treed you?” shouted Ed. 

The only response was a loud growling. 

“What a horrible noise!” muttered Tom. “Must 
be a bear’s after him. Why don't he answer?" 
Willis! Willis!” 

“Maybe the creature’s got him!” 
Edwin, as no reply came. “Come on, 
We've got to go and help him.” 

We started down the hillside, over the slippery 
ice, among rocks and trees; but I am free to say 
we would rather have run the other way. 

It seemed to me that we went half a mile down. 
hill, though probably the distance was not two 
hundred yards. At last we came to an overflowing 
brook, crossed it on a log, and then beat our way 
through an alder thicket. 

“We must be getting near where he 1s,” Tom 
said, presently. “Call to him again.” 

Just then Willis spoke from not more than fifty 
yards away. 

“Te that you, Tom?” he called. 

“Yes. What’s the matter with you?” shouted 
Tom. 

“It’s one of them cross bears!” And as if in 
confirmation, we again heard the bear growl. 

“Say, boys!” Willis exclaimed. “Climb! Quick! 
He’s snuffing toward you!” 

With that we rushed for a large rock, the outline 
of which we could distinguish. An old hemlock- 
tree had fallen across the rock. In much haste we 
clambered on this slanting tree, and got up seven 
or eight feet from the ground. 

“If he comes after us, I’ll let him have it in the 
nose,” said I, flourishing my big stick and trying 
to keep the quake out of my voice. 

“I guess he isn’t really going your way,” said 
Willis. ‘“He’s lame, but he’s awful ugly. He acts 
as if he was going back into his den.” 

“Is there a den?” asked Ed. 

Yes, down under rocks and the root of an old 
tree. I followed his track up to his den. Ie came 
out at me ax soon’s I got near. I guess he had his 
foot bit In the fight last night, for he can’t step on 
it, and he's awful cross.” 

“You fired twice at him?” shouted Tom. 

“Yes, and I hit him, too,” replied Willis. “He 
took after me, and I climbed this little hemlock 
and pulled my gun up after me. He couldn’t 
follow because he’s so lame.” 

“Thank goodness, we're safe!’ said Edwin. 

“I loaded again after I got into the tree and fired 
at him, but 1 didn’t seem to hurt him much,” said 
‘Willis. . 

“Well, why didn’t you keep shooting him till you 
Killed him?” cried Tom. 

“T spilled all the caps among the brush, and I 
don't dare get down to look for’em,” replied Willis. 

“Well, that’s a pretty fix!” exclaimed Edwin. 
“What are we going to do?” 

“Would you dare to tackle him with your axes, 
you three?” said Willis. “I'll get down and pitch 
in if you will.” 


exclaimed 
boys! 











THE YOUTH 





“I guess he'll attend to that himself!” said | 
Edwin; and those were also my sentiments. 

“Well, then, holler like all possessed!” said 
Willis. “I can see that it disturbs him to hear your | 
voices. He thinks he’s being surrounded.” 

So we yelled, first one, then another, then all | 
together. 

“Has he gone in?” Tom asked at length. | 

“No,” replied Willis; but he don’t like it.” | 

“Neither do we,” said Edwin. 

We yelled till we were hoarse, but the bear only 
growled as if he longed to have it out with us all. 

There we stayed for at least half an hour, I think, 
discussing the situation from all points of view, 
but failing to hit on any safe plan of action. I 
imagine that the wounded and suffering bear tired 
at last of standing on three legs, for Willis culled, 
after a long silence: 

“He's crawled down into his den. 
get down and see if I can find a cap.” 

He fumbled about, but failed to find a cap, and 
finally came cautiously to us on the old hemlock 
trunk. 

“Get down easy, boys,” he whispered, ‘‘and let’s 
run for our camp! It’s of no use to go fooling with 
abear. We can’t shoot, and he’s down in a deep, 
dark hole under rocks.” 

“Fooling with him! Who fooled with him?” 
exclaimed Tom. “You needn’t think I want to! 
I’m ’most starved. We were waiting for you to 
fetch some partridges for supper, and off you went. 
chasing on a bear track.” 

“I wanted to see where It led to,” replied Willis. 

“Well, now you know, don’t you?” retorted 
Edwin. 





I'm going to 


| two to the other side. 





We were all cross and very tired before we got 





Securing an 


back to camp. It must have been after midnight 
by this time, for the pale half-moon was un the 
point of rising. The fire had gone out entirely, 
and it was certainly nearly two o’clock in the 
morning before we had eaten what supper we had 
and turned in. 

We did not wake till the March sun was high In 
the sky. Willis rose, and having made a brief 
inspection of our provision box, roused the rest. 

“This is no time to be sleeping!” he exclaimed. 
“We've only victuals enough for one breakfast, 
and we must start for home with our fiddle stuff.” 

It seemed to me that I had never felt so sleepy 
and stiff before. Edwin and Tom also looked un- 
happy. 

“It’s so late, Willis, that we can never get home 
to-day with those awful loads you’ve put on the 
sleds,” Tom grumbled. 

“But we've got to, so what’s the use of whining?” 
retorted Willis. “Be lively, now! Let's get 
breakfast and start.”” 

When we had eaten all the crusts and crumbs, 
there remained merely a few spoonfuls of coffee 
and a scrap of raw pork. 
| The morning was cold. Ice had formed. Stowing 
our roll of comforters and camp kit on the loads of 
maple, we set off with the sleds. On the level icy 
meadow the loads did not appear heavy. 

“This is nothing,” Willis said. “We could have 
taken more.” 

“Wait till we get to that hill yonder,” said Tom. 
“You'll find that they will be heavy enough then.” 

We pulled out on the frozen slush that covered 
the thick, unbroken ice which had risen with the 
water. But at the mouth of the brook there was 
an open place twenty or thirty yards in width, 
extending far out. Otherwise the pond presented 
a gray surface of frozen slush. 

We had gone on it for but a short distance when 
Edwin suddenly stopped and pointed down the 
pond. Away near the middle island we could see 
six black specks moving on the ice at leaet a mile 
distant. 








“They are coming this way,” said Edwin. “What 
can they be? They are black. Suppose th 
bears?” 





“No 
bears.” 

The animals were coming toward us at a kind of 
slow, leaping gait. We stood still and watched 
them in some trepidation, for the gun was of no 
use without caps. By the time they had approached 
within a quarter of a mile Willis exclaimed, “Ho! 
I know what they are. They are otters!” 

“That’s sol” said Tom. “The thaw and the rise 
of water has started them out from under their 
winter banks.” 

“And I tell you, boys, what they’re heading for!” 
Willis added, looking around. “They’re heading 
for that open water at the mouth of the brook. 
They smell it. There are fishthere. They haven't 
seen us yet.” 

“Oh, if we only had the gun caps!” cried Edwin. 
“An otter pelt {s worth twelve dollars! But when 
they see us, they'll go back.” 

“If they run back to that island we can surround 
them,” said Edwin, ‘and {f there isn’t any burrow 
there, we may get them cornered up.” 

“I can outrun an otter on hard ice, any time,” | 


said Willis, “They aren’t big enough for 
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said Willis; “if they make a break for the pond 
shores, we can chase them with clubs.” 

“Now when I give the word,” said Willis, “we 
will all yell and rush atthem. We want to drive 
them to that little island. To keep them from 
heading off to the pond shore, two of us better 
move toward one side of the island, and the other 
We will leave the sleds here. 
All ready now, yip, yip, tar-rah-h-h!” 

We ran toward the otters, yelling. Ax our shouts 
were borne to them, the surprised creatures rose on 
their hind legs. Then, sighting us, they turned 
and ran back, doubling up their backs, and sliding 
ahead. But we gained on them easily. 

By the time they reached the island we were 
within three hundred yards, and we ran on till we 
surrounded their retreat. It was perhaps a quarter 
of an acre in extent, covered with tangled spruce 


| and small bushes, in which the otters were lost to 


view. 

“It’s likely they’ve a burrow, or else have gone 
down under the ice at some hole,” said Willis. 
“But let’s cut some clubs and then beat through the 
brush.” 

On the edge of the island each of us cut with his 
jack-knife a thick alder stick. Then Tom and I 
stood off on the ice, while Willis and Edwin began 
to beat the thickets. They had not been out of sight 
in the thick spruce copse for many moments when 
Edwin shouted. 

“I see one!” he cried. “There he goes! Look 
out, Tom, he is making across toward the upper 
side of the island!” 

Immediately an otter broke cover on the north 
side, and headed directly up the pond toward the 
distant bit of open water. Two more dashed out 
close after him. 


Otter Skin. 


Tom and I were in a position to head them off, 
but an otter can “glide” at a good rate of speed. 
The rough ice gave good footing, and we ran fast, 
but the leading otter would certuinly have escaped 
had not Tom, in desperation, flung his club after 
the odd-gaited creature. 

The stick struck on the ice ahead of the otter, 
whereupon the animal turned around chattering its 
teeth. I almed a blow at it with my club, but was 
so much out of breath from running, that I hit the 
ice harder than the otter. 

The resolute creature bit at my stick, making a 
flerce, worrying noise. I jerked it violently away, 
and Tom, rushing in, tried to kick the animal. 

Thereupon it whirled about and set its teeth 
through the toe of his boot. He jamped backward, 
but the otter held fast, growling low. Losing his 
footing, Tom sat down heavily on the ice. This 
gave me a chance to swing my chub again, and I 
dealt a blow. Letting go Tom's boot toe the dazed 
otter squatted motionless, and after one or two 
more blows it was dead. 

Our flurry was the greater for the shouts of 
Wills and Edwin, who had dashed out of the 
thicket, and were in pursuit of the two other otters. 
These tacked and ran off to the left of the island, 
when we stopped the foremost. One of the two 
outran us all, and reached safety in the open brook, 
but we overhauled the smaller one. It turned at 
bay and fought hard, but was finally despatched. 

“But where are the rest of them?” .cried Tom. 

“Those three were all we saw,” replied Edwin. 

“We will go round to the lower end and beat 
through again,” said Willis. “I'll go alone this 
time. Yon three stand off on the ice, with your 
clubs.” 

On going to take our stations, Edwin walked out 
past the east side of the island, when he espied an 
otter, more than a hundred rods away, escaping 
down the pond. 

“PIL bet they have all gone that way!” he ex. 
claimed. - 

“I don’t see but one,” said Willis. 
two may be in the brush.” 

He crept tn, and imitating the bay of a hound, 
beat through the thicket, pounding the trees with 
his clubs. As he came around on the east side, the 
fifth otter suddenly broke cover and headed up the 
pond for the brook-mouth. 

It got past Edwin, who stood out on the ice upon 
that side; but Tom, by hard running, headed the 
animal off. It tacked toward the west shore, but I 
stopped it there. Willis, rushing out, prevented it 
from retreating into the brush of the island. 

It crouched low, showing its teeth and growling, 
but Edwin and Willis struck it senseless with their 
clubs. 

Willis ran back to beat through the thicket again, 
but he did not succeed in driving out another. Ed 
and Tom then searched with him, for we were 
certain that we had seen six, at first, and but tive 
had been observed to come out. 

There was no appearance of a burrow anywhere 
on the islet. The other otter may have made its 
way under the ice around the shore. 

Of the three which we had killed, the one that 
Tom and I had taken first was the largest. From 
nose to tip of its “meaty” tail, ft measured five feet 
in length. This was an old dog-otter and a resolute 


“The other 
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tighter, for he had bitten through Tom’s boot, and 
slightly cut one of his toes. 

The liver-brown pelts of these otter were prime, 
shading purplish when stroked. 

“This ts fine fur!” cried Willis. 
apiece!” 

We were much in doubt about taking off the pelts, 
as none of us knew how to skin an otter, and we 
feared the hides might be spoiled for market. 
Willis had heard that the pelt should come olf 
whole, and that only two slits need be made in the 
skin. 

“Our best way,” said he, “is to load them on the 
sleds and get down to old Billy’s cabin with them 
as quickly as we can. They should be skinned 
warm, and we'll roll em up in the comforters to 
keep the bodily heat in.” 

“We can’t get there to-day!” exclaimed Edwin. 
“It’s noon already, and I’m hungry now.” 
fo am I,” said Tom. 

“What are you going to eat, I’d like to know?” 
retorted Willis. ‘“Let’s go home as fast a3 we can, 
gay.” 

We drew the sleds down to the island, wrapped 
up the three otter and set off. Tom wished to throw 
off one or two of the maple half-logs, but Willis 
would not permit it. 

We toiled down the pond and the frozen bog for 
four or five miles, when we grew so faint that 
Willis agreed to halt, kindle a fire, make the last of 
our coffee and fry the remaining scrap of pork. 
After eating the bit of pork and drinking the weak 
coffee, we chewed the coffee grounds, so hungry 
were we still. 

But before we had set forward again, we heard 
a distant halloo, and saw three persons coming 
toward us, who proved to be Willis’s older brother, 
Ben Murchison, with Edwin’s father 
and my Cousin George. They were 
in quest of us, for our long absence 
had caused alarm at home. 

“Now we are going to catch it!’” 
muttered Willis, with a dubious shake 
of his head, when we had identified 
the approaching trio. 

But instead of taking us to task all 
three appeared as glad to see us as We 
to see them and their basket of cold 
provisions. Thanks to these and the 
new hands at the loads, we reached 
home early in the evening, in much 
better plight than might have been 
expected. 

Our profits from the violin timber were smaller 
than our estimates. Old Billy pronounced it “good 
’ and gent off one box of “backs” and “necks” 
from it. But the public demand for the “Gouse 
fiddle” appeared to have fallen off, and the old 
man could give us but seven dollars and twemty- 
five cents ag our share of the sales. 

3ut for the otter pelts we recetved thirty-two 
dollars, and the jaunt has always been memoraa ble 
in our boyhood annals. 


“Twelve dollars 








Eustace A. PERKINS. 
For the Companion, 


ADOBE. 


T have frequently watched the making of adobes 
by the natives of New Mexico. Adobes are sun. 
dried bricks about twelve inches long, eight wide 
and two deep. They are used where the “states’ 
people” would employ kiln-seasoned bricks and 
stone, and for many purposes for which lumber ig 
used in a wooded section. Fences, for instance, 
are largely made of adubes; corrals, gardens, 
orchards, yards, churches, schools and convents 
are enclosed by walls built of adobes. 

These mud walls are often seen with cacti planted 
thickly on their tops, as a double security against 
thieving or other purposes. When cacti are not 
easily procurable, the walls are defended by 
broken glass bottles, imbedded in the top round of 
bricks before they are thoroughly dry. 

On lines where protection ts not called for, I have 
seen the tops of these fences picturesquely orna. 
mented with bright flowering plants, such as scarlet 
and yellow cacti, the wild sunflower, the Spanish 
bayonet and the Mexican lily. 

When a house is to be built, an addition to be 
made to one, an oven to be built or a fireplace, or a 
piece of ground to be enclosed, the enterprising 
Mexican assembles his helpers as at a primitive 
house-raising. The first move is to spade up a 
patch of ground, often a portion of his own front 
yard. Sometimes as an act of friendliness, the 
adobe-maker gets permission to spade up a neigh. 
bor’s yard, or a vacant lot near the building site. 

The ground being well broken, water is brought 
on and the mixing is begun. As the surface, before 
the breaking, was in all probability but carelessly 
swept, many bits not essential to good bricks get 
mixed in the mud—bDits of glass, stone, pottery, tin, 
wire, chips, rags, etc. But it is not in the purpose 
of the adube-makers to use other materials than 
water and the soil everywhere found. 

There is a little preliminary mixing with hoe and 
spade; but shortly the workers strip to the waist, 
bare the feet, roll above the knees whatever there 
may be of trousers legs, and walk bravely into the 
mud. Standing in the brown mixture of precisely 
his own color, the expressionless, statuesque 
Mexican might, by an easy reach of fancy, he 
regarded ag an outgrowth of the adobe mud. Now 
hands and feet reinforve spade and hoe, until the 
mixing is complete. 

Rough wooden molds are then filled by the 
hands with the mud, and scraped level by the 
hands. The molds are carried away a short distance 
and the molded mud is tipped out on the ground. 

There the adobes lie for days, weeks, sunning 
while the owners are sunning themselves against 
adobe walls centuries old, it may be. There is no 
of the blocks being spoiled by rain, In this 
vyhite and bright land’ where the sun shines 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year. 

The mud-bricks being sufiiciently baked on one 
side, they are turned over, and in time, on edge, 
until all sides and edges have had the effect of a 
sufficient period of direct sunshine. 

An Eastern brickmaker_would regard these 
adobe bricks as rough, ¢ineven, unsightly. But 
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they have their merits. Their making does not call 
for any skilled labor; they can be made in a day, 
dried without expense, and can be laid by inex- 
perienced hands. They form such inexpensive 
building material that the poorest man can have 
his own house. 

I have seen many a comfortable adobe house of 
four rooms, plastered well inside and out, erected 
at a cost of five hundred dollars. 


tural improvements, but they have taught the 
Mexicans little of real value in their climate. 
Even the wealthy Mexican of to-day, educated, 
it may be, in Washington or St. Louis, builds 
preferably an adobe house. If one is built on a 
stone foundation, with hooded windows, far- 
Projecting roof, with balconies or portals, there is 
no more comfortable, weather-proof, picturesque 
dwelling. Fora small expenditure, a house can 


could not look round upon their Consolidated 
Germany without reflecting gratefully that this 
was the veteran’s work. 

Conscious of menacing enemies who had feared 
him, they could not but give close attention to the 
political criticisms which flowed ever more sanely 
from the old man’s lips after his heart had begun 
to be comforted by the evidences of public esteem. 

So Bismarck remained, not merely @ picture of 
old triumphs, but a political power. Of late his 
importance has increased for two main reasons. 

The departure from his policy of keeping on 
the best possible terms with Russia has brought 
before Germany the fearful spectre of a Franco- 
Russian alliance; and he is very influential with 
a certain party whose support seems necessary to 
Caprivi’s new taxation schemes. In these circam- 
| stances the old man’s counsel and aid are thought 
to be much desired by his monarch. 

But it may be that the emperor held out his 
hand to the Iron Prince from an impulse of pure 
magnanimity. At least the act was gracefully 
done, and William cannot be denied credit either 
for wisdom or for generosity in publicly tendering 
what is a peace offering if not an apology. 

The spectacle of youth doing honor to age 
is always pleasing, and we may well hope that is, 
in this case, the prelude to good for Germany and 
the world. 


<o——— 


For the Companion. 


THE FUTURE. 


for those who have lost a little is to give aid to 
those who, in the same misfortune, have lost 
everything. 

SSeS 


A SENTIMENTAL SCHOOLBOY. 


A Brooklyn schoolboy about twelve years old 
was strongly attached to hts teacher. His mother 
was poor, and the lad never was so fortunate as to 
have pocket-money. Some of his schoolmates 
often gave flowers or fruit to the teacher, and it 
was a cause of constant regret that he could not 
show his affection for her in the same way. 

In this frame of mind he was assailed by a terri 
ble temptation. In his mother’s room he found ten 
dollars that belonged to her. These he stole, and 
bought with them handsome presents that he 
eagerly presented to the teacher. 

It was precocious folly and speedily exposed, for 
his mother, missing the money and knowing that 
he had been in the room, suspected that he had 
taken it. She charged him with the theft. At first 


he attempted to deny it, but soon became confused, 


hung his head, and confessed that he had wanted 
to please his teacher by giving her presents, and 
had used tt for that purpose. 

His excuse was that other children gave her 
presenta, and received in return smiles and thanke, 
and he never had a penny so that he could “give 
her things,” and let her know how much he liked 
her. He did not want the ten dollars for himself, 
but only for gifts for her. 

The boy’s mother reminded him of her own por 


erty, and that the ten dollars couPd not be replaced 


without weary days of labor and self-denial on her 
part. In taking the money he hadi not only become 


a thief and almost broken her heart, but he had 
also left her at her wits’ end to know how she could 
earn enough to get food and pay rent that was due. 

Hardly any act of this boy could have been more 
cruel and heartless than his robbery of his hard. 
working, care-worn mother that he might have the 
means for rivalling other boys in giving presents 
to the amiable teacher who had made herself a 
general favorite. True sentiment, Mke charity, 
begins at home. It is a sickly and unwholesome 
thing when it Involves those at home in suffering 
and disgrace. 

The boy’s crime was the same in kind as that.of 
embezzlers and defaulters who prove false to thelr 
financial trusts, covering up their crimes until 
exposure stares them in the face. 

Very often their motive for wrong-doing is ambi. 
tion to live handsomely, to entertain their friends 
lavishly, to belong to expensive clubs and to drive 
fine horses. In the end, thelr wives and children 
have to pay heavily in misery and dlagrace for 
their self-indulgence and crimes. 

4 .. a Older and wiser heads than the sentimental 
renders Windram thelr: money i, merchants  oiboy have made the eave wlstaboat betas ine 
who have been doing business on borrowed money | dear ones at home by yielding to false sentiment 
fail; sometimes, as happened with so remarkable | and living beyond their means. 
results last August, people at the height of panic 
actually hide away their money from the banks, 
and then the banks fail, too. 

Such a panic always causes general poverty. 
The value of the merchant’s goods declines. In 
the struggle to save himself from failure, he sells 
what he can at prices involving heavy business 
losses. There is a general cutting down of 
expenses, and this means a decrease of persons 
who have money to spend and a serious narrowing 
of the market. 

The manufactories make fewer goods than 
before, but more than merchants can sell; and 
railroads have fewer fo carry. All these branches 
of trade, finding less business to be done, have 
need of fewer employés. So the number of unem- 
ployed workingmen grows to a frightful figure. 

Poverty and distress spread over every great 
city, and strangest of all, at this very moment the 
money so sorely needed in the panic comes back 


Boundless and weirdly mystical stretches sky-like the 
future, 
| What it will hold for any sou! which of our souls can 





say 

Lost in its infinite spaces blind and afraid we wander 

Saveiin the light of its single star—the splendid star of 
day. 


E..WETHERALD. 
ee pe rane 


AFTER-EFFECTS OF A PANIC. 


Our country is now living through an interesting 
stretch of history. Nothing concerns more 
vitally the interests of every citizen than the 
general state of trade. If business is ‘‘good,”’ 
the course of the community's private life runs 
easily, incomes are safe, employment is plentiful, 
and, events follow each other in mechanical and 
unexciting fashion. 

But when a “boom” is followed by reaction 
and stagnation in business, and this again by 
panic, everything is changed. 


GWatsel as” 


Making Adobe. 

I choose the adjective “comfortable” advisedly. 
Without the shelter of a tree, in a land of peren- 
nial sunshine, an adobe house furnishes a com- 
plete protection from summer heat, however high 
the mercury may be. The earth walls never get 
heated through in such a climate as New Mexico’s; 
neither do they ever get chilled through. 

In the shelter of an adobe-house, you can forget 
that there is winter cold or summer heat. 

The Mexican peasant builds an unpretentious 
lodge, but for comfort, it will stand comparison 
with the peasant-house of any land. He lays the 
adobes on the bare earth, builds up two or three 
feet, then waits some days to insure the walls 
dryness, builds a few more feet-and again waits. 

‘When his wall has reached a height of ten or 
twelve foet he stops. Then he lays on the vigas or 
cabrios. These are the beams or rafters, usually 
of the unbarked trunks of the pifion trees, not 
fally grown. The piiion is the mountain pine of 
the nut-bearing variety. 

The vigas or rafters are not of uniform length. 
Some project a foot over the wall, others more 
than a yard, furnishing a place for drying chile, 
or for the storing of hay, or for the roosting of 
Mexican boys ambitious enough to climb to the 
roof. 

These vigas are the support for the thick planks 
or boards laid closely across, which are to receive 
the dry adobe dirt. This is piled on, to the thick- 
ness of about thirty inches. This makes a dry, 
wari roof, on which in the course of time chance 
seeds take root, causing a little forest of plants to 
spring up on the low roofs. 

The dirt roofs are safe as long as the timbers 


be built in that delightful climate in which not an 
hour of discomfort from heat or cold need be 
spent in all the year. 

If the average adobe house needs repairing, the 
owner mixes a little of his yard soil with water, 
and with his hand as a trowel patches the broken 
brick. It is the work of a few minutes. 

Saran WINTER KELLoce. 
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MY SAINT. 


Who is there in this world who has not, hidden 
Deep in his hgart, a picture clear or faint, 
Velled, sacred, to the outer world forbidden, 
O’er which he bends and murmurs low, “My saint °”” 


—Outlook, 
—~+e-+—____ 


BISMARCK AND THE BMPEROR. 

Prince Bismarck's reconciliation with the 
German Emperor has surprised the world almost 
as much as did their separation in March, 1890, 
which was one of the most interesting, dramatic 
and mysterious happenings of our own or any 
other time. 

The quarrel has been matter for universal talk 
and writing during nearly four years, and still 
the world does not know how it arose or culmi- 
nated. Bismarck has himself declared that he 
was rudely dismissed, but neither the old states- 
man nor the young monarch has ever given any 
clear particulars of what occurred between them. 

‘When the emperor ascended the throne in June, 
1888, he was regarded—to use a familiar expression 
which accurately represents the situation—as 
“Bismarck’s boy.”” As crown prince of Prussia 
he had publicly professed not only high admira- 
tion for but deep devotion to the old “Man of 


+ - 
EXPEDIENTS OF REPORTERS. 


M. Vizetelly, an English publisher, whose auto- 
biography has recently appeared, tells the follow- 
ing anecdote of a reporter's energy and determina. 
tion In serving his paper: 

When Béranger was buried, immense crowds 
followed the funeral procession, and as Paris wo 
in an insurrectionary mood, the government feared 
that an outbreak would take place at the grave. A 
large force of gendarmes were detailed to keep 
the peace. 

A reporter of the Figaro had received orders to 
return from Pére la Chaise with an account of the 
ceremonies in time for the afternoon edition of the 
paper. The orations were interminable, and the 
reporter, inferring that they would last for hours, 
started for the office at the proper time. He found 
the gates of the cemetery locked, and his fellow- 
reporters storming inside. He tried to scale the 
wall, but every point was guarded by a bayonet. 





> are sound, and’ the timbers being measurably 
protected from damp and air, remain good for 
long periods. 

But ants sometimes find out the rigas of a house 
and honeycomb them, making no visible sign of 
their presence. The timber then suddenly gives 
way, letting down the mass of earth, imperilling 
life and injuring the house’s belongings. The 
brother of a Santa Fé banker once lost his life by 
the falling in of one of these dirt roofs. 

Many adobe houses, however, both old and 
new, have roofs of a better character. 

One might think that the adobe house would 
be a perishable structure. In a land of rains, of 
much freezing and thawing, it might be; but 
there are adobe houses in New Mexico and 
Arizona centuries old, and as good as when first 
built. The Church of San Miguel, in Santa Fé, 
is built of adobe, and it is one of the oldest 
churches in the United States. 

Some adobe houses have walls eight feet thick. 
These were built not only for sure protection 
against heat and cold, but also as defences against 
Indians and other enemies. That they are admir- 
able defences was demonstrated in the insurrection 
against the American authority which culminated 
in the Taos massacre, and in which fell Governor 
Bent, appointed to rule over New Mexico by 
General Kearny, at the time of the conquest of 
the territory. 

The insurgents, fortified in an old adobe church, 
were enabled to resist General Price's trained 
men of the regular army. The bullets from our 
soldiers’ muskets buried themselves in the adobe 


Blood and Iron.”” There was even much reason 
to believe that he sympathized with the veteran 
chancellor against the policy of his wise father 
and the wishes of his strong-minded mother. 

As time went on it became plain that the young 


| man had a will of his own, and some sympathies 


which had never been conspicuons in his chan- 
cellor. It is needless to go into details further 
than to say that some of the emperor's plans for 
the improvement of the condition of the poor 
were such as Bismarck could not be supposed to 
approve. 

The world was told, but did not more than 
half-believe, that the two men differed angrily. 
Still the prince did not resign, and it seemed 
incredible that he would be forced to go. 

When the terrible chancellor was dismissed, as 
if at a moment's notice, men wondered if young 
William had not gone suddenly crazy. A mere 
youth, a tyro in public affairs, had made naught 
of the genius, skill, experience and will-power of 
him who had vanquished Austria, placed Prussia 
at the head of a united Germany, and bled France 
almost white! The shadowy, nominal emperor 
seemed to have trampled on the real, strong, 
formidable potentate of his country. 

But as time went on the empire seemed 
no worse off, while the dismissed chancellor 
inveighed against his fate with such anger, spite- 
fulness and self-commiseration, that men read his 
words with a certain contempt as well as pity. He 
appeared to have brought himself into worse than 
no acconnt as @ political force; and still the present 


into the banks. But the banks cannot lend it now 
because the merchants no longer have the active 
business in which it can be used. 

But with all its distressing features, the season 
following a business panic is a valuable teacher: 
It starts the business of the country once more on 
@ sound and reasonable basis. The panic itself is 
a lesson of tremendous force in business conser- 
vatism. People who went on blindly doing too 
large a business on too much borrowed money 
have been swept out of the business world. The 
best men are left at their old places. 

The after-panic season, too, teaches the entire 
country a useful lesson in economy. People who 
spent recklessly before the reaction caine, now 
find it difficult to make both ends meet. In their 
haste to sell their goods, manufacturers had been 
growing careless as to their methods and expenses. 
They must study closely every outgo now. With 
the great railways the same rule Prevails—careful 
economy in expenses. 

Even the government has to face the same stern 
teaching, and governments grow recklessly extrav- 
agant at times, as well as individuals, — 

While a business revulsion cuts the gambling 
element from trade, and brings trade down to a 
normal basis, the economy it enforces lays the 
surest foundation for future Prosperity. Men are 
getting rich when they save. They do not get 
rich when they spend all they make. 

It seems like a Paradox, but it is true, that 
“hard times,” which are hard indeed to bear, are 
the times when tho nation’s wealth accumulates ; 


odd device. 
and required the operator, after sending the news 
despatch, to telegraph a large part of the Constitu- 


of the wire. 


Time was flying. His copy would soon be too 
late for the press. At that moment he saw the 
hearse magnificently draped passing slowly by- 
He pressed close to it, and managed to hide under 
the pall, and then to creep into the place lately 


occupied by the coflin. The hearse was permitted 
to pass through the gate, and the reporter reached 


Paris in time to make “a beat” for his paper. 

A reporter of a New York paper once monopo- 
lized a valuable piece of news for his paper by an 
He secured control of the only wire, 


tion of the United States, while the successful 
reporter’s rivals waited in angutsh for the release 
Was it unfair? Yes. Eager compe- 
tition has no generosity. 

There are many sneers at the “prying reporter.” 
But the readers of daily papers should remember 
that If the selfishness of “beats,” and the personal 
gossip and scandals in the papers are unworthy, it 


is the public who demand this mental food, and that 
they are in fault quite as much ag the reporter; 
perhaps more. 
paper as a soldier does that of his flag, often 
risking health and life. 


He constders the honor of his 


Why? That the public 


may be gratified ! 
So Sig oes: 
REVEALED BY DEATH. 
“Life is perfected by death,” and it is also 


revealed. A story told in the “Life of Sir Richard 


Burton” fllustrates the clearnesa with which death 


reveals a man to his comrades. 


A lieutenant tn a British regiment was honest, 


steady, quict and full of sterling qualities; but he 


was dull, reserved and religiously inclined. His 
| brother officers laughed at him, and asgoctated but 
| little with him. Though well-born, he was poor, and 
had no powerful friends. He therefore remained 
without promotion or society; but he never com- 
Plained, and did his best. 


and that the “ood times,” which are so pleasant, 
. 


are those when wealth remai i 
aing stationary, 
even declines. re 


It is not to be over! 
following business dis; 


event shows that, as the Highland saying goes, 
“Where McGregor sits, there is the head of the 
table.”” 

The old man stormed on; the young emperor 
frowned at him; but neither one nor the other 


walls, doing no damage to the garrison. The 
breach which was finally made was effected in 
the earth-walls with axes. 

In our war with Mexico, too, the axe was 
resorted to in such cases, the assailants cutting 


looked that the suffering 
‘aster brings forth promi- 


nently the best traits in hn ing 
t 3 2 yowa ¢ es 
through into structures that had resisted the!could detach the faithful German heart from | has there been so much nee ries Nerely, N i" aaa naa ia as storming 
guns: Bismarck. His people very generally disliked | cities; rarely tga oul cer Gat fe cates et oem, ° od with a 


has charity w, 











. i ‘ ‘ ‘ Om : rivet 
The adobe house is the outcome of ages of| his tron hand in their own government; they as | intelligently for its relief. Thee 80 nobly and {isu a Secale a eae and with & 
experience in a.climate of peculiar conditions. | widely approved the more popular methods to notwithstanding all Prejudice, bas times which, laugh “ave Sets shako before him, and rushed 
The Americans have introduced some architec-| which the emperor seemed disposed; but they | tion, bring men closer tog, ¢8 of wealth or gta- e followed by & 


through the breach into the battery» 


ether. 
handful of men. They never came out again. 


The best recourse | 





phe 


FEBRUARY 15, 1804. 


That night at the regimental mess there was not 
aman but regretted that he had not better under. 
stood the officer whose gallant death had revealed 
hia superiority. All remembered a thousand good 
qualities and incidents which ought to have 
endeared him to them. They were ashamed of the 
contempt with which they had treated him, and of 
the fact that they had never shown him the least 
kindness. 
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SUDDEN FAME. 


About forty years ago, when Doctor Bence 
Jones was a leader and a great authority among 
the scientific organizations of England, he re- 
celved a letter from Germany, saying: 
You English are the oddest people. 
our laboratories, comes every year & 
schoolmaster called Tyndall, ‘with the quickest 
brain, the most honest capacity for research I have 
ever seen. Would that our German youths were 
run from the same mold! 

“This brilliant young fellow has never received 
the smallest recognition from English men or 
institutions, and he tells me to-day that, quite 
disheartened at last, he is preparing to emigrate 
to America.” 

Tyndall went through London, not long after. 
ward, to make preparations for visiting America, 
and Doctor Jones took care to meet him. He fell 
at once under the spell of his wonderful talents. 
and determined to bring him to public notice. 

“I won't take any middle course,” he said. “I 
think you can leap to the top at once. I shill 
announce that you will lecture at the Royal Insti- 
tution.” 

The announcement was made, and all London 
trooped to hear “Bence Jones’s wild Irishman.” 
As the great physician drove his protégé duwn to 
the hall, he suddenly exclaimed: 

“But, Tyndall, where are your notes?” 

“Notes?” was the reply. “I haven't any notes.” 

“No notes!" rejoined the other, almost In agony. 
“Do you realize that you are not going to address 
a parcel of Irish gossoons, but an audience of 
famous experts on your own subject?” 

Tyndall smiled. “Well,” said he, ‘{’m afraid 
it’s too late now.” 

The hali was crowded. All the leaders of science 
were present. 
before, stepped into the famous tribune, smiled, 
bowed, and poured forth the results of his marvel- 
lous experiments without faltering or pausing. He 
closed his address In the midst of wild applau: 





Here, to 





he had become in a single night a famous lecturer. ; 
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TIME TO ACT. 


On a recent Sunday in Newark, New Jersey, a 
saloon was visited by the police where eighty boys, 


of the age of about fourteen and sixteen, were | 


found playing or watching games of cards and 
“pool.” The opening of this place on Sunday was | 
illegal, but for a long time it had been undisturbed. | 


oung Irish | 


Tyndall, who had never lectured | 





THE YOUT 


interrupted patho: 
“Diddy, biddy — 
Something was wrong still. 





He grew scarlet, 


more intelligible. 
interpret it. 
be a Mother Goose refrain: 

“Diddy, hiddy, biddy doo!” 

The situation was desperate; but the persistent 
| orator rallied, paused until he had fully recovered 
; his self-control, and trying once more, with slow 
| utterance and distinct enunciation, conquered at 
length the simple phrase which had overthrown 
him. He said: 

“Did he bid adieu?” 


His hearers could none of them 





NOTABLE ARTICLES 


‘in the next issue of The Companion. 
account of the 


Boat Attack on Sumter, 


An 


by Rear Admiral Stevens, who was in command 
| of the expedition; an article on the 


| Boyhood of the Czar, 


! 

; by the Russian traveller, Miss Isabel F. Hap- 
good; and a very entertaining account of a true 
: adventure, entitled 


The Chase of a Reptile Athlete, 


|by G.°R. O'Reilly, a naturalist who is not 
afraid of snakes. 





“II's OWN LAMP.’’ 


The publication of Helen Keller’s wonderful 
article in the New Year’s Companion caused a flood 
| of letters to be poured upon her by persons, young 
and old, who were interested by her charming 
story. So many were these letters that we have 
| been requested to say to our readers that Helen’s 
|} time is much occupied with study, and that she 
cannot reply to any of her friendly unknown 
; correspondents even by acknowledging the receipt 
of their letters. 

To one of the earliest of these correspondents 
Helen wrote a letter, which we are permitted to 
copy, which is thoroughly characteristic of the 
writer, and shows a maturity of thought little less 
; than marvellous in one so young as she: 

“T want you to know that your kind letter made 
' we very happy; so I write this little note to thank 
you for writing to me, and to tell you how pleased 


am that you enjoyed my little story so much. 
“Thad no idea when | wrote it that such a simple 





It Is said that the violations. of the law on the | little story would make me so many new friends, 


part of the proprietor of this place had long been 
notorious, and that it had often been complained 


of by the parents of boys who frequented {t;' letter made me 
but an active agitation on the part of clergymen | something, so I thought 


and citizens was necessary before the authorities 
could be stimulated to the point of breaking it up. 

Much fault ts sometimes found because Individual 
citizens apparently go out of thelr way to call) 
attention to violations of ordinances intended to 
preserve good order and public decorum. Such 
agitation is certainly an unpleasant and ungracious | 
task. I 

But when instances like this are brought out by 
tardy and seemingly unwilling police ratds, and 
unlawful resorts, which nevertheless are “notort- 
ous” and “often complained gf," are found cor. 
rupting the youth of a city simply by wholesale, 
justification seems not to be lacking for earnest 
agitation on the part of individuals. 
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TOO COMPLAISANT. 


Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece, seemed Incap- 
able of caring for himself, when moved by consid. 
eration for others. His exaggerated acquiescence 
in what he thought a constructive obligation ts 
illustrated by the last sitting he gave to Millats, 
who painted his portrait. 

The studio was cold. Mr. Grote had removed his 
overcoat, and presently felt sensibly chilled. Yet 
he did not complain nor resume his overcoat. 

“Why did you not say you were chilled?” asked 
Mrs. Grote, when she learned the circumstances. 

“1 did not Itke to appear to reproach Mr. Millals 
for letting the fire go out.” 

“Well, but there was your thick overcoat?” 

“Yes, but I did not know if he would like me to 
put it on.” 


“What could one do with a man so incapable of | 


caring for his own absolute necessities?” remarks 
Mrs. Grote, in her “Personal Life” of her husband. 
“Had I been present, it is superfluous to say, all 
these scruples would have gone for nothing.” 


SSS ee. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Some amusing examples of unintentional trans. 
positions are given In a recently published collec. 
tion of “Bulls and Blunders.” Slips of the kind 
usual ‘esult from nervousness rather than from 
ignorance, but it is a question which was respon 
sible in the case of the pompous colored preacher 
who told his flock that it was “easier for a ¢: 
to go through the knee of an idol than for a rich 
man to enter heaven.” 

Not so in the case of the courtly and cultivated 
George William Curtis, who, it is said, was so over 
come with stage fright when he commenced his 
first lecture that instead of the reference to the 
bottomless pit which he 
astonished his hearers by beginning tremulously 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the pitomless bott—!"” 

The crowning specimen of ludicrous helplessness 
in the face of elusive syllables is that of the unfor. 
tunate speaker who, at a pathetic point of his 
address, when his hero was about to undergo a 
heartrending parting from and friends, 
uttered, in his most melting voice: 

“Biddy, diddy—” 





mel 








intended to make, he 


home 


| x0 [have been astonished at the large number of 
Jetters which I have received since its publication. 
1 cannot possibly answer all of them, but ur 
feel that your heart was sad about 
would write you a few 








words of loving sympathy. 

“TL wish T knew the magical word that would 
dispel the darkness which you say has descended 
on your spiritual sight; but sometimes by simply 
waiting things come right. The darkest night 
brings with [tits own lamp, and while waiting for 
God to light it we can multiply sweet acts of love, 
and hold out a tender, helpful hand to those more 
unfortunate than ourselves.” 











THE ORIGINAL AMERICANS. 


It 18 possible, according to recent scientific re- 
| searches, that the people from whom, in the opinion 
of some investigators, the name of America was 
derived, were originally Inhabitants of the Polyne- 
sian Islands. Ages ago, It is belleved, a nearly com. 
plete land connection existed between those islands 
and Central America, the Pacific (cean being at 
that time almost bridged with a chain of islands. 


The tribe of Indians afterward known as the 
Ameriques are supposed, from certain remains, to 
have first taken possession of an island, Momotom- 
bito, near the western edge of Nicaragua, where 
they left some very interesting carvings and other 
| tokens of their skill. 

Afterward, according to the theory, a subsidence 
of the land occurred which drove them eastward 
until they came to the fertile slopes of the Amerique 
mountains, where their descendants are still to be 
found. It has been suggested that Vespucius got 
his pseudonym of “Amerigo” from the name of 
this tribe of Indians. 

If all these things are true, it might be pointed 
out that even geological convulsions have played a 
part in the long series of eventg leading up, as if in 
obedience to a decree of Providence, to the naming 
of the new world, not Columbia, but America. 


UNAPPROPRIATED SYLLABLES. 


| In the early days of the gold excitement in Cali- 
j fornia a young German from Michigan departed 
for California, and after prospecting for awhile, 
settled there. 


His name was John G. Almondinger, and wish- 
ing to Americanize himself as much as possible he 
applied to the legislature of California, and had 
his name changed to John G. Almond. 

A_few days later a man named John Smith 
applied to the same legislature, and after 
long catalogue of the Ills to which he w: 
owing to his unfortunately common name, he said 
in conclusion: 

“And whereas I have noticed that 
curtailed the name of J. G. Almondinger to J. G. 
Almond, have not disposed of the ‘inger,’ 
which ms to be lying around loose, I respect 
fully request that the same may be added to my 
name.” 

The result of this appeal is not stated 








you have 











*¢ DIFFERENT.” 








The abuse to which the word “4d 
ject, from writers who imagine that “two different 
men” means nothing 
illustrated by the following 
in a daily 
explosion 





more than “two men 
ntence from a 


newspaper of a terrible powder-mill 





Two human heads were found in the ruins of the 
They are umed to have belonged to two 
ent employés! 





m 
litte 





perspired, and gasped forth a third attempt, not 


It might be High German, or it might 











H’S COMPANION. 


He stopped confused; flushed, set his mouth and 
tried again, with a dificult resumption of the 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
(Ado. 


acknowledged the purest und best. 
— 





Dyspepsia.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
what food to avoid. Ky 
(Ade. 


Cure. What food to eat; 


John H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. 








DRAGON BLACK . 
¥- || Swivel 
SWIVEL Silk 
SILK Unequalled for 
“fF Summer 
Dresses. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
SHEDS DwUsT. 
WILL NOT WRINKLE. 


Warranted Absolutely Fast. 


Send for Samples to 


R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


WM. JACKSON, Dry Goods, 
Broadway, 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 


Wrappers. 


First of this year’s series 
of Special Sales as an intro. 
luction to our rapper 
Dept., and that our out-of. 
town customers may avail 
themselves of some of our 
exceptional bargains, we 
il offer this Stylish 
Flannellette Wrapper, full 
Robe front, Wattau back, 
Jarge sleeves and full skirt, 
in handsome Ombre stripes, 
in mourning and dark and 
light colored effects in all 


$1.33. 


When ordering state color 
desired and bust size. 





Black and Navy Blu 
Wool English Storm 
in armure Panama weave. 
@ most desirable material 
for travelling und street 
costume. 38 inches wide, 
worth 65¢.,for this sale 37c. 


Crescent 


Bicycles. 








The 


Note our prices 
for 1894. 





$75 for 28-in., Ladies’ and Men's. 
$50 for 26-in., Ladies’ and Men’s. 
$40 for 24-in., Girls’ and Boys’. 











We are the largest Bicycle Manufac- 
turers in tMe U. S. and can therefore 
afford to make the most reasonable 
prices for high grade wheels. 


Send for Catalogu 


ur agencies are 
leading towns 
and cities in the 
United Stutes. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 


0 
in 


Spring Shade 

took highest medal and 
diploma at the Colum- 
bian Exposition. 


56 West Broadway, New York City. 
Send for circular “P."" 


“Dragon” Black, 
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(Dress Linings tna 
Do Not Crock. 


These linings are being universally used for nice 
gowns, and are inexpensive enough for any dress. 


NUBIAN 


FAST 
BLACK 


Brvasumeca oresiRt, COTTON LINING 


wcuaneranLE 
‘WALL WOT CAOCK Cm FADE BY At. 


| 
WARRANTED 









Insist on seeing this Trade- Mark ichich 1s on the wrapper 
around every piece of “Nubian.” 


Absolutely Fast Black. 
Do not Crock or Discolor by perspiration. 


For sale at all Dry Gioods Stores. 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, 
NEW YORK. 


| Importers and Retailers 





desirable coloringand sizes. 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Cloaks and Costumes, 
China, Glassware, etc., etc. 





Ready April 1st. 
Our Catalogue, 
Spring and Summer, 1894. 


We are now booking names for Spring and 
Summer Edition of our Illustrated Catalogue. 


Mailed Free to Out-of-Town Residemts. 


ga Send us your name early as the supply will be Za mited, 


' H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York. 


MODERN Ideas of 
U£ALTHFUL Dress 
are Perfected in 


Ferris’ ¢ 
Good 
Sense, 
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at hip for 

orters. 

Tape-fastened Buttons— 
won't pull off 

Cord-edge Button Holes, 
won't wear out, 

FIT ALL AGE 

Infants to Adults, 

All shapes. Full or 

slim busts. 








mg or short waists, \Q] I= We 
Marshall Field & Co. Chicago, Wholesn 


Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send /o 


FERRIS BROS. Mamufscturers and Patentees 


41 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Office: 537 Market: St., San Francisco. 

















“Crown” Pianos ana Organs 


Were Awarded 


4 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FOR 
17 POINTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 
32 STATE AND FOREIGN BUILDINGS 

on the Fair Grounds chose them for their 71 par- 
lors or reception rooms. 
‘WORLD’S FAIR OFFICIALS 
most strongly recommend them in autograph 
letters reproduced in Illustrated Souvenir Cata- 
logue telilng the whole story, sent free. Write to 
EO. P. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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You Can Save 


a large sum of money in the purchase 
of a Sewing Machine by sending to 
us for full particulars of 


OUR GREAT 
Sewing Machine Offer. 


We sell the New Companion at 
Wholesale Price. Also Deliver it 
Free and Warrant it for Five Years. 





If this offer interests you send us your 
name and address upon a posta 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
oy TomMmbus Avenue 
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For the Companion. 


ETIVA’S MARRIED LIFE. 


She was the bride of an hour. The marriage | 
ceremony had been completed without priest or 


license. There was no ring, no “flower-strewn , to the frame bunch by bunch, all overlapping, * them. 


aisle up which the couple walked to stand under 
the swing of a marriage bell.” Yet there was) 
bond and obligation and happiness. The bride, | 
Etiva, had been wooed and won by Running! 
Wolf in true Wichita style. 

Their homes had been so close in childhood 
that the smoke of their lodge fires united, and , 
ascended into the blue in one column. | 

They had grown together from the freedom of 
childhood into the restraint of youth—restraiut 
for the girl, at least. She was ‘‘chaperoned”’ for 
years. No ‘sunset talks and moonlight walks” 
for her apart from her mother or other relations. 
No girl of select society is more faithfully guarded | 
than was the Indian maiden as I knew her. 

But love was not blind, if he was restricted. 
Running Wolf loved the girl—that is, he chose 
her out of all her tribe. He watched her 
for hours out of one black eye as he lay on 
the grass covered, all but that one eye, by 
his blanket. 

He noted how she beaded the moccasins 
for her father, and painted the myscular 
breast of her brother. Running Wolf looked 
at his own half-worn moccasins and then 
at the deft fingers of Etiva, as she worked 
with her mother under the summer awning. 

There was room for another lodge to the 
westward, under lee of the Wichita bluffs. 
Possibilities suggested themselves to Run- 
ning Wolf. 

He arose from the grass, gathered his 
blanket about him, and sauntered leisurely 
up and down before the lodge of Etiva. 

The girl’s mother saw the movements of 
the young man; her father also noted his 
evident intentions. 

“Etiva,” said her mother, “fetch me 
water from the. river’’—the Washita, that 
flowed a hundred feet from thedoor. Etiva 
obeyed, not reluctantly. Running Wolf 
drew nearer the girl, yet not a word was 
spoken. 

Holding his blanket wide apart, he made 
a shelter for the two, a sort of roof, or 
small parlor, where he could press his suit 
without fear of interruption. Friends 
brushed past them to the river; they paid 
no heed. It was a custom honorable and 
well understood. Running Wolf was woo- 
ing Etiva. 

He was telling her about his thoughts of 
her; of the moccasins and the new lodge; 
of how he could shoot more game than she could 
possibly cut up and bring home; and of how he 
had been saving up the ponies which her father 
would demand in payment. 

Etiva hung her head and listened. She thought 
well of Running Wolf and she told him so, with 
maidenly candor. ‘Speak to my father,” she 
said. 

From their lodge the parents had seen and 
understood. For what other purpose had the 
girl been sent to the river? 

Running Wolf offered fifty ponies for his bride. 

“Make it a hundred,” said her father. 

Not that they in any way represented the value 
of his daughter—far from it. If Running Wolf 
paid dearly for his wife he would treat her well, 
according to their popular views of good treat- 
ment. She would not be neglected nor exchanged. 
for another of less value. He would say to the 
other young braves, ‘‘See, I have paid more for 
my squaw than any of you.”” 

It is not every young Wichita who can pay a 
hundred ponies for his bride. And her own price 
made Etiva proud. ‘‘Soe,’’ she said to her 
envious mates, ‘none of you will bring a hundred 
ponies !”” 

So the hundred horses joined the herd of Etiva's 
father, and the wedding ceremonies were over. 
The girl’s ‘‘trousseau’’ consisted of a gay plaid 
“annuity”? shawl—from the goods annually paid 
to her tribe by the government—wrapped about 
her like a skirt—falling to the ankles, and a 
blouse or tunic of calico as yellow as the sun- 
flowers. 

Beside these there was nothing save earrings 
and bracelets and rings. The parting in her 
black hair was tinted with red ochre, and on 
either cheek was a circumscribed oval blush of 
carmine. 

Implanted in her woman’s soul was the 
universal love of adornment. She did the best 
she could with her limited resources. 

Now that the marriage ceremony was over, the 
housekeeping began. Assisted by her mother 
and other women, Ftiva built her house. Running 
Wolf betook him to his favorite position, prone 
on the grass a hundred yards away, where he 
could watch the ‘“house-raising’’ and note the 
dexterity of his bride. 

First, many lodge poles were set firmly in the 












ground, describing a circle some fifteen feet in 
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diameter. It was small for a grass house, but 
there were only two to live in it. When the poles 
were securely set, willow rods were tied with 
strong thongs completely around the poles, two 
feet from the ground. ‘Two feet above these more 
willow rods were tied around, and so on to the 
top. 

Fach round of rods brought the poles nearer 
together, until at the apex they met and were 
closely fastened, the women climbing up by the | 
framework, round by round. 

Then long prairie grass was cut in bunches 
with hunting-knives, until enough had been 
gathered to thatch the whole house. It was tied | 


commencing at the base and finishing at the 


“smoke hole”’ in the centre. | side down, was first laid athwart the horse. 


This thatch would shed rain well, and the ! 
structure was a cool suinmer residence. Two 
openings were left on opposite sides which served 
for doors and windows. 

Around the room on the inside were built plat- : 
forms; that is, short stakes were driven into the 
ground, and crosspieces tied to them and fastened 
to the main framework. Across these, willow 
twigs were woven into a sort of mattress or splint 
bottom. 

This platform served for sitting or sleeping. 
Covered with deer and bear skins, it formed a 
couch not to be despised. 

There was a fireplace in the centre of the house, 
a circular pit, dug two feet across. On either 


COMPANION. 


A triangular doorway, covered by a piece of 
deerskin stretched over sticks, was closed to keep 
out the cold. It was never closed to keep out a 
tramp. Like the grass house, it was always full 
of visitors. 

Away over the hills Etiva walked every morn- 
ing to bring back her bundle of sticks for the fire. 
Running Wolf lay smoking, or he gambled 
outside with comrades. He shot the beeves or 
the buffalo, however—not.Etiva. She carried no 
gun; but under her blouse was a hunting-knife. 
Alone she could flay and dress a creature in less 
than an hour—the dogs, always many and always 
hungry, snarling over the bit of refuse spared for 


When the slaughtering was done the hide, hair 
It 
covered him from ears to tail, making him look 
as if his own skin had been turned inside out. 
Above this were laid all the parts of the beef. 

Great chumps of meat sat on top, and on either 
side depended long portions like stirrups, often 
dragging in the dust. Only a few bones were left 
, to bleach on the prairie, and these were picked by 
, the dogs, who took their turn with the ever- 
waiting vultures. 

Taen -Etiva and the pony moved toward home 
slowly, the burden dripping as it went. No smell 
of blood dilated the nostrils of this horse. He 
was accustomed to it. 

Once at home Etiva sharpened her knife, and 
taking the great pieces of meat from the pony, | 











Etiva's Winter Home. 


side of this ‘fire pit’’ was stuck a green branch, 
supporting a crane to hold the kettles. 

From the outside, when done, the house looked 
like a big haystack; a village of graas houses like 
a great many giant haycocks in a field together. 

Etiva and Running Wolf lived happily. She 
accepted life as she found it, and as her mother 
had found it. He was ‘“‘as good as his father had 


been before him.’' Altogether, they found 
nothing to grumble about, and kept house in 
peace. 


They went ‘‘calling’’ themselves, and ‘‘received 
calls.”’ All their friends and relations ‘‘came to 
stay’’ when their own bags were empty of pemmi- 
can. There was room enough to squat around 
the fire, where the beef or the buffalo siminered 
in the iron pot. Etiva and the other women 
stirred the soup with a buffalo’s rib, or the 
shoulder-blade of the last beef they had dressed. 

The men reclined on the couches, smoking their 
Kinni-Kinnick or watching the women as they 
set the kettle off and reached under the beds fur 
dishes. 

Suspended from the willow rafters was an 
occasional scalp-lock, whose depending tip just 
grazed your forehead as you passed under. 
These were the trophies of bygone battles, memen- 
tos of their own ‘“‘hairbreadth escapes from the 
enemy.” 

No motto of “God bless our home” reposed 
above the entrance; but just outside was the 
medicine pole, or ‘Altar of Prayer.’ Attached 
to this pole was a colicction of charms, a drum, a 
banner, dried herbs, bits of mineral, a little 


pouch of tobacco and a hundred other things, | 


each with its own significance. 
In this terrible presence evil agencies were 


believed to take flight, and ghosts to disappear in | 


haste. 

With the first norther came preparations for a 
‘winter residence." The grass house was too 
cool and airy, so it was left for the fierce winds to 
denude of its thatch. In a few weeks only the 
skeleton of it remained. This could be rethatched 
when the summer grasses grew again. 

The winter house was warm and compact. 
Buffalo skins, fur side in, were sewed together 
and stretched over tent-poles. All around the 
base pins were driven through the tent deep into 
the ground, and no north wind could slip its 
cunning hand under the edge of it. 


~ 


‘, 


she began to shave them into wide, large, thin | 
pieces. Never once cutting the slice quite off, she 
dexterously cut around and around it, until she | 
had a sheet of beef to hang across the lodge poles. 
There the meat would cure without further care. 

The fresh skin she stretched, hair side down, 
on the ground, pinning it tightly down. Then 
came long hours of labor, compared with which 
the civilized housekeeper’s work is as child's play. 

She had saved the brain of the creature she had 
dressed. With this, stooping over, she rubbed 
the soft, slippery skin. Never kneeling or sitting, 
but standing, bending low, she scraped and 
shaved patiently with a bit of the white man’s 
steel or a piece of sharp bone. 

Running Wolf from behind his blanket looked 
on and told her she was a ‘‘good squaw.’’ Little 
by little the pelt became pliable—tanned as only 
an Indian squaw can tan a hide. 

The meat as it was cured was preserved in 
cans—not glass nor tin cans, but buckskin cans. 
The opening was sewed together, and thus the 
rainy day provided for. 

If it were autumn, Etiva must gather the wild 
plums and pound them fine with their seeds, 
mixing in some of the dried meat. This also was 
stored away under the beds in buckskin bags. 

In spring she planted corn in the little “squaw 
j patch’ on the creek bottom, and also pumpkins 
and beans. Some of the corn she dried, and the 
pumpkin was hung in strips above the fire to 
cure. 

Etiva did fancy work, too, like any woman. 
The moccasins of Running Wolf’s dream ap- 
peared, embroidered in all the colors of the 

rainbow. His leggings she made of the skins she 
| had dressed. She painted his breast and limbs 
and face with black and green and vermilion. 

Long hours she bent above him until he was in 
full dress for the dance or the religious assembly 
of his people. 

A cradle was embroidered and festooned with 
beads and bells and ribbons. In it her babe, 
when a day old, was placed, and stood against the 
lodge side. 

Sinew threads were drawn through the child's 
ears in anticipation of future beauty. Still Etiva 
went to gather wood, the babe in a pouch of her 
blanket on her back above the bundle of sticks. 
| It never entered Running Wolf's thick head 
| that he might take care of the papoose. It was | 
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“not the style” in his day, at least not for a 
Wichita brave, but he dearly loved his child. It 
could grasp the pipe of peace in fists of a few 
weeks old, and when it was six months old it 
could walk. It never dreamed of creeping; and 
yet it had no cambric dress to soil. 

When the weather was warin the housekeeping 
was all done out-of-doors. The family slept on a 
raised platform beneath the summer awning of 
cedar boughs. Underneath slept and snarled the 
dogs. 

The cooking was done over a fire on the ground. 
Etiva mixed flour and water into a stiff dough 
and baked it in the ashes or on the stones. 

Once when I called she made me a little cake. 
In lieu of a bread-pan she plaited together willow 
twigs into a little plate, upon which she baked the 
cake, turning it over from time to time. I tasted 
it; it would have been good but for a slight taste 
of the willow. 

When other food was scarce there was the herd 
of dogs to choose from. Etiva dressed the best of 
them, but even he was little more than skin and 
bone. When the family were starving, the dogs 
starved, too; they shared plenty and hunger alike. 

But the smell and the taste of meat could be 
had by killing a dog, and when once the poor 
animal was dead he was stewed in a kettle until 
the bones dropped from their scant cover of flesh. 
The household thought it a savory dish, with a 
handful of dried pemmican and a pinch of salt. 

When everything was eaten up in the house, 

which not infrequently happened in a 
Wichita home, Running Wolf and Etiva 
closed the door of the buffalo-skin lodge, or 
pinned a deerskin across the open doors of 
the grass house. Against these they leaned 
& cottonwood stick, and the household 
goods were safe. 

The door was locked in Indian fashion. 
No neighbor, be he Comanche or Wichita 
or Caddo, would intrude. 

Etiva led the way, on her back the child. 
At some distance behind her, sheltered by 
his blanket, walked Running Wolf, his 
“breech cloth’’ trailing through mud and 
water and grass. In a neighboring village 
they were sure of fuod and shelter, and 
they were welcome to remain there until the 
next ‘government beef issue’ or a buffalo 
hunt brought supplies once more to the 
home. 

There was no family washing for Etiva 
todo. Her people wore a suit of clothes, 
be they skins or calico, as long as they 
could serve the purpose of cover, when the 
old were discarded for new ones. Yet they 
were not so uncleanly as might be imag- 
ined, for daily baths, plunges and swims 
in the creek or river cleansed at the same 
time the clothes and the wearer. 

Three years passed, and this was the 
daily routine in the Wichita camp. But 
there came an end, a sad, untimely end. 

Running Wolf was sick. Etiva had him 
“sweated'’ and ‘doctored and nursed 
according to the latest methods of Indian 
practice, but to no purpose. In the early 

winter he died, in the same buffalo lodge that 
Etiva had made to succeed the grass honse of 
their summer marriage. 

I saw them often. Etiva was always sitting on 
the couch by the dying man, his emaciated hand 
held lovingly in hers, or pressed against her 
cheek. No woman of Christian blood could show 
more devotion than did this Wichita wife: 

One night at sundown the spirit of Running 
Wolf wended its way to the “happy hunting 
grounds” of his fathers. Etiva and another 
woman wrapped the body while yet warm in 
blankets, and placed it across the back of the 
same pony which had so often borne the family 
burdens. 

Etiva supported the head and shoulders of her 
dead, walking on one side of the horse, while her 
friend supported the feet, walking on the other 
side. The town crier, always employed on such 
occasions, walked up and down the village 
declaring to his friends that “Running Wolf was 
no more."” 

No mourners followed to the burial, but alone 
and unaided the two women deposited their dead 
in a shallow grave, first laying him on the grass 
and wrapping him in his best skins and trinkets. 
Then he was covered with blankets, and sticks 
crossed, that the loose earth might not come in 
contact with the hody. 

A mound was heaped above him, and branches 
of trees were stuck in the ground on either side 
and crossed into a framework or open shed. This 
was to guard against prowling beasts of prey. 
According to their custom, the head of the dead 
was placed to the west, the feet to the east. 

Etiva returned to her home and cut her hair in 
rough, uneven shape. The next morning I 
wandered to the camp, from which issued the 
smell of burning skins and cloth. Sitting in the 
ashes of the lodge, whose outer rim was vet 
smoking, was Etiva, half-smothered in black, 
irregular clouds of smoke. 

Made by her own hand, with the same knife 
which had cut the bunches of grass for their first 
house, were zigzag gashes across her breast and 
arms. The slow blood oozed through the gray 
ashes, which she now and then threw about her 
in her grief. Literally she was sitting in ‘‘sack- 
cloth and ashes."” The whole was a picture of 
desolation too vivid to be forgotten. 

It was the sad closing scene in the home life of 
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Running Wolf and Etiva, as it took place within | 


sight of the governinent buildings where we lived. 
Yet it was not a solitary incident. From the not 
too blissful beginning to the sorrowful end, it was 
but a common picture of a housekeeper’s life in a 
Wichita camp. ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 
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For the Companion. 


ABOUT ICEBERGS. 


Few sights in nature are more !mposing than | 


that of a huge, solitary iceberg as, regardless 
alike of wind and wave, it pursues its path across 
the ocean, far away from land. The dazzling 
whiteness of its lofty sides, the fantastic forms of 
its towers, battlements, cliffs and pinnacles, the 
slow and stately grandeur of its march over the 
monntain waves, which it seems to heat down 
and despise, even in their fiercest wrath, all 
combine to invest this lonely wanderer of the 
deep with a profound interest. 

Woe to the unfortunate ship which, in the fog 
or darkness, crashes against the walls of one of 
these icy monsters! Either the vessel receives 
her death-wound and goes to the bottom or, 
maimed and crippled, turns her head to the 
nearest port. 

Some years ago, on a Sunday morning, I saw 
a strange, dark object slowly creep out of the fug 


into the narrows of the harbor of St. John’s, | 


Newfoundland. As it came nearer, the masts 
and funnels of a large steamer became visible, 
and by and by a crowd of passengers 
on deck. 

Soon I could see a huge, gaping 
wound in the steamer's bows, half- 
filled with great blocks of ice, into 
which the water was pouring slowly. 
As she steamed up the harbor I saw 
that the steamship was the Arizona, 
of the Guion Line—one of the 
largest ships then afloat. 

The night before, in a fog, when 
running at the rate of fifteen knots 
an hour, she had struck an immense 
iceberg, and her bows were crushed 
in like an eggshell. Tons of ice fell on her deck 
from an overhanging cliff of the berg. he shock 
was terrible. 
bled from stein to stern, and all on board thought 
that their last hour had come. By skilful man- 
agement, after the rebound, the vessel got clear 
of the berg. The forward compartment filled 
with water; but the stout iron partition held till 
she reached port. 

It was a most narrow escape. Had a bolt 
started or a plate given way in the partition, or 
had the rent extended a little farther along the 
Arizona's keel, a thousand people would have met 
a Watery grave. 

The number of these frost-giants is inconceiv- 
able. The year 1890 was memorable for the 
enormous number of them that crowded the 
waters of the North Atlantic. For weeks and 
months the ice-argosies followed each other, 
sometimes in scattered squadrons of four or five 
hundred, sometimes in smaller detachments; and 
then a giant would heave in sight, towering from 
one hundred to two hundred feet above the waves, 
sailing along in solitary grandeer. 

Seldom, if ever, did the Arctic region disgorge 
such vast quantities of ice-fields, floes and bergs 
as during the first half of the year 1890. From 
Signal Hill, overlooking the harbor of St. John’s, 
several hundred could often be counted at one 
time. Sevcral were reported to be two or three 
iniles in length. 

During June, even, the Labrador coast and the 
Straits of Belle Isle were so beset with ice as to be 
inaccessible. 

The birthplace of icebergs iy on the coasts of 
Greenland. This great land-mass stretches away 
twelve hundred miles toward the Pole. It might 
be named a continent, since it has an estiinated 
area of five hundred and twelve thousand square 
miles, and thirty-four hundred miles of coast line. 

The whole interior of Greenland is covered by 
an immense ice-cap, many hundred feet in thick- 
ness. The sun's rays, falling on the snow at the 
summits of the mountains, partially melt it into a 
granular mass. The valleys receive the drainage 
from these granular snow-fields, and the cold 
converts it into a solid mass of ice—a glacier. 

The great weight of snow acts as a propelling 
power from behind, and forces the icy stream 
constantly onward toward the coast, which it 
lines with an enormous crystal precipice. 





At last the front of the glacier is forced by the | 


propelling power behind it into the sea, and into 
deeper and still deeper water. 
the action of the waves and tides which wear 
away its base; and great cliffs of ice overhang 
the ocean. 

Now let us witness the birth of an iceberg. A 
lofty cliff of ice, thus overhanging the water, has 
been for some time showing signs of insecurity. 
Great caverns have been excavated in its base; 
deep fissures are discernible in its face, Snud- 
denly, with a roar far louder than thunder, the 
ice-mountain snaps asunder, and the detached 
mass comes grinding, crashing down. 

A cloud of spray dashes high into the air, and 
the young iceberg is born. 

It dives as it touches the waves, rises slowly, 
sways and tumbles to and fro, but at last secures 
its balance. Its front is one hundred and fifty 
feet above the waves, but there is eight times as 





The great vessel reeled and trem- | 


It begins to feel | 


its weight may be millions of tons. 

The berg is scarcely launched into life before it 
begins to feel the influence of the great Arctic 
current that is rushing southward through 
Baffin's Bay and Davis Strait. Borne on the 
bosoin of this stream, it starts on its long voyage 
of six or possibly twelve months. 

At last our berg reaches southern latitudes and 
a warmer clime. What the fury of tempests and 
the blows of the billows could not accomplish, 
; the silent rays of the sun and the action of the 
warmer air begin slowly to effect. 

The iceberg becomes relaxed in the joints. 
Streamlets are trickling down its sides. Its con- 
stitution is shaken. Great crags ever and anon 
fall from it, with a sullen plunge, into the ocean. 

This process is called the ‘‘calving"’ of the berg, 
and the fragments dropped are ‘‘calf-ice."” 

Now it becomes top-heavy, reels and turns 
over. Woe to the vessel that is near when this 
takes place! Rocky fragments embedded in its 
now upturned base are exposed to the light. The 
berg presents a completely new front and summit, 
which have been sculptured by the waves, and is 
no longer recognizable as the same towering | 


| 





monster that left the portals of the north months 
before. | 

It is now in a state of unstable equilibrium, and ! 
frequently turns over with a hoarse roar. All| 
sailors know the dangers of icebergs in this 
condition. They call them “growlers,"’ and give 





, them a wide berth. 
' Shorn of its glories, and greatly reduced in size. 


An Iceberg at Sea. 


the berg still holds on its course and approaches 
the Banks of Newfoundland. Now it enters the 
warm water of the Gulf Stream, and its dissolu- 
tion is at hand. Cascades are streaming down 
i ides. Caverns are worn right through its 
| centre. Small lakes are formed on its summit. 
Rents and fissures are constantly widening. 

| Finally it bursts, with an explosion like thunder. 
| Its shattered remains are scattered far and wide, 
and speedily melt in the warm waters. The berg 
is no more. 

Such is the life-history of an iceberg. When it 
reaches a certain stage, and its cohesive powers 
are relaxed,—when it becomes ‘rotten,”’ as the 
sailors say,—it is especially dangerous. Then a 
slight cause will make it explode, and it bursts 
into ten thousand fragments, raising huge billows 
which might swamp a vessel. 

The concussion of the air from the firing of a 
gun, or even the noise made by a steamer, has 
| been known to cause such an explosion. 

Sometimes a berg has projections, or spurs, 
underneath the water, stretching far out from its 
base. A vessel that ventures too near may strike 
on one of these unseen ice-reefs. 

Such an event happened in July, 1890. A 
steamer with tourists on board, who were anxious 
to have a near view of a large berg, approached 
so close that she struck on one of its jutting 
spurs. The shock and the weight of the heavily- 
laden vessel broke off the spur, and at the same | 
time a huge cliff of the berg, many hundreds of | 
tons in weight, fell into the water with a fearful | 
| roar, behind the steamer. 

A great .wave lifted her stern, and with a 
violent plunge she seemed to be going down to the 
bottom. It was a trying moment for those on 
board, but the good ship slowly came up, her 
deck covered with ice-fragments, and cataracts of 
water streaming from her on all sides. After a 
few convulsive tossings on the disturbed waters 
| she righted, and managed to get out of that 
dangerous neighborhood. It was an extremely 
narrow escape. 

There are many berg-producing glaciers on 
the Greenland coast. The largest known,—the 
Humboldt,—was reported by Doctor Kane as 
extending forty miles along the coast, and pre- 
senting a perpendicular front three hundred feet 
high. The glacier, which has been measured 
most carefully, is eighteen hundred feet wide and 
nine hundred feet thick, and it advances at a rate 
| of forty-seven feet a day. 

Sir John Ross once saw a berg two and one-fifth 
miles broad, two and one-half miles long and one 
hundred and fifty-three feet high. He calculated 
that the entire mass weighed fifteen hundred 
million tons. In the Southern Hemisphere much | 
| larger be! have seen, towering seven 

hundred to eight hundred feet above the waves. 

| It must not be forgotten that in estimating the 
ize of an iceberg the visible portion is only one- 
ninth part of the real bulk of the whole mass. 
Off the Newfoundland coast it is quite common 
hundred feet high; so that the 
ight hundred 

















been 





to meet bergs one 
lowest peak of one of these may be ei 
feet below the waves. 

Of late years the Hydrographic Department of 
the United States has turned its attention to the 
study of ice-movements in the North Atlantic, 
with the view of issuing pilot charts at intervals 











much bulk beneath as above the surface; so that | for the guidance of ocean steamers. Reports of 


the movements of ice-fields and icebergs are 
collected and collated; and thus the path of 
greatest safety can be indicated. 

Much progress has been already made, and 
beneficial results have been reached. We cannot 
control the drift of the ice, but we can adapt 


ourselves to its conditions. M. Harvey. 


sO 
For the Companion, 


THE FIRST TO “GIVE IN.” 


‘There was war in McKee’s logging-camp. It 
opened the day after the men came into the woods. 
It had grown in intensity every hour. Now the 
luggers were divided into two hostile factions that 
included every one but the boss and the cook. 

Ned Simonds and Bill Keirstead “began it.” 

How? How do most quarrels begin, but by 
thoughtlessness or misunderstanding? The cause 
of this was almost too trivial to talk about. 
Simonds had been sarcastic at Keirstead’s expense 
—hefore breakfast. The tongue is an unruly 
member, but does its worst nischief on an empty 
stomach. Keirstead, sunken in spirit by the 
influence of the cold, gray morning, retorted and 
said things he had no right to say. Simonds's 
face turned pale as he heard, and he started 
toward the other, but stopped half-way. 

“Why don't you lick him, Ned?” 






The Birth of an Iceberg. 


“Lick that little rant! He don’t weigh so much 
as I do by fifty pounds. No, it would be tuo 
sneaking! Ill sarve him out, though!”’ 

The quarrel might have cnded there. It would 
have ended there, had it not been for each man's 
“friends.” They insisted on placing the trouble in 
plain sight; keeping it on exhibition, as it were. 

Simonds and Keirstead were in different gangs. 
They had no opportunity to do each other those 
involuntary services that companion workmen 
must, by whose help coldness is insensibly melted. 
They listened to their friends all day. At night 
they went unwillingly back to camp, to sit and 
scowl at each other across the table, nurse their 
bitterness with their pipes and dream about— 
revenge! 


“Hatred, envy, malice and all uncharitable- , 


ness’’—evil companions these for a long, lonesome 
winter in the woods! 

The trees fell and the days slipped by. spite 
of all. Christmas morning came. one 
named it. The loggers rolled ont of their bunks 
a little later, and took their pipes instead of their 
axes. Their faces softened a little, perhaps, when 
they glanced toward the cook; but that was as 
far as it went. When Bill Keirstead tramped 
through the snow at the door—he had business in 
town—there were greetings from his friends, 
and sullen looks froin Simonds's men, as there 
had been all along. 

Some spark of Christinas kindliness might have 
been smoldering in the crowd. If there was, Jim 
Parker put it out. He was one of the Keirstead 
men, and the worst by all odds. 
join’ ter bring Simonds a Christmas keerd, 
Bill?” he asked. 

“Likely !"" Keirstead answered, briefly. 

“Look here, Keirstead!"" It was Sam Smart, 
meanest of the Simonds men, who spoke. ‘‘The’s 
snow in the air. Best not git drunk ter-day !"’ 

Simonds’s men laughed. 

“Oh no! Td’ want ter lose all my wedges an’ 
in the watch-house, same’s you did in St. 
John last spring !”” 




















Keirstead'’s men laughed. 
Keirstead trudged off down the whitened road. 
The rankled, even though he had paid it 
back wita interest. man in the 
knew that he was pledged to stop drinking. 
e, he felt, to revive the memory 


slur 
Every camp 
It 
was | of his 





past recklessness. 
“I suppose Simonds put him up to it!” 
muttered. “TI ought to git square !’” 
He was inistaken. Simonds had not been one 
who laughed. Sinart’s disgusted 
made him furious. 


he 





words him, 


To say so, however, would 





sound as though he had ‘backed down.” He 
looked at Simart for a moment, wondering what 
| stuff his heart was made of; then wandered off 
| into the silent woods, trying not to think. 

The rest of the men went into the camp. One 
party took one side of the room; the other, 
the other. When a man crossed the invisible 
boundary-line everybody looked at him. The 
cook was a ‘‘professor,"’ and he saw it all with 
unspeakable sadness. “An’ this is Chris'mas 
day!’ he muttered. ‘The Lord help us!’" 

Somehow the time wore on. The sun went out 
of sight. Gray clouds obscured the sky and a 
certain warmth and softness filled the air. 

“Snow,”’ the loggers said. 

When the boss came in at three o'clock he 
shook a few clinging flakes from his heavy coat. 
«‘Where’s Simonds ?"’ he asked. ‘‘Oh,I see. Say, 
Ned, did you look at the logs I was tellin’ you 
about ?”” 

“Clean fergot it 

“Don't you want ter run down there now. It 
aint better’n a mile, you know, an’ the snow 
won't amount to much for an hour yit. I'd like 
to have your opinion before we tackle ’em."* 

“TIL go right down.” 

Welcome action of any kind, he felt, to break 
the monotony of this dreary day! He started off 
at the word. 

A long storm was brewing. Looking around 
with the practised eye of the woodsman, Simonds 
quickly made up his mind to that. The wind 
was rising, too. The snow would 
drift as it fell. That was good for 
work, so far as it went. If a cold 
snap only followed, it would be a 
good deal easier to get out the cut. 

Thinking of these things in ai 
less fashion, he reached the “logs’” 
—trves—that the boss had men- 
tioned. He walked around and be- 
tween the giant trunks, deciding on 
his report. He had been none too 
soon. The snow was coming in a 
blinding whirl by this time. The 
landscape was a drifting sheet of 
feathery white. The branches above 
him were beginning to bend and 
settle under their load. The jath 
was blotting out. 

“Glad I aint got fur to go!”’ he 
muttered. He turned up his collar 
and settled his hands in his pockets, 
wishing his pipe were still alight. 
He took a step toward home; or— 

The least bit uncertain of the 
direction, he cleared his eyes im- 
patiently and cast a sweeping gIzance 
around. What was that a Little 
farther back, at the place where the 
path had been? Surely aman ! 

“Who the blazes would be comin’ 
away off here to git lost ?"" 

He went up to the prostrate figure and, stooping 
close, peered into the face of—Bill Keirstead, hig 
enemy! 

He rose again on the instant and broke away, 

? walking so rapidly that his walk was almost a 
, Tun. 

“Soft bed he's got! He won’t want to turn 
out when the gang does to-morrer mornin’ !"" 

He stopped short twenty rods away. 

“Wonder if the feller's drunk ? 
| take pity on a drunkard!" 
| He turned a little, and tried to look back. At 
that distance he could not see Bill. How fast the 
snow inust be covering him. 

“Keirstead’s got a family!" 

He started to retrace his steps, but very slowly, 
his feet dragging lifelessly, his head hanging low. 
All at once he stood still, trembling. He smote 
his hands together and lifted his face to the 
unseen sky. 

“IT aint so mean!” he cried, as if in answer to 
@ spoken word. ‘I do take it all back! I am 
glad I've seen him!"” 

He waited a mo:nent, like one who expects a 
reply. Then he ran to that whitc-mounded heap 
|in the road and raised it to his shoulder, and 
began the long fight back to the cainp. 

“Bill wants ter see ye, Ned,” said the cook, 
crossing to where Simonds sat, elbows on knees, 
staring at the floor. Simonds followed him. 

“You saved my life, Ned!"’ said Keirstead, 
weakly, stretching a hand from his bunk. “IL 
crawled two or three mile after I twisted my 
ankle, but I couldn't git no further. Ef it hadn't 











T wouldn't 





been fer you I guess I'd been there yit! Thank 
ye, Ned!"" 

“Ye're welcome, Bill!’ Simunds answered, 
quietly. 


| “I got some news for you, Ned,” the other went 





| on. 1ey told me at the store that your little girl 
wuz sick, an’ the folks wanted ye ter come home 
if ye could.” 7 
“Thank 
“Hold on, 


. Bill!” 

ed! I want ter own up to ye; I 
acted sneakin’ ‘bout that! Storekeeper asked me 
said he couldn't send word otherways 











ter tell ve, 
before to-me noon, an’ maybe not then,—an’ L 
said I wouldn't tell ye! [ rould, though, if Vd 


t back all right—I got so ‘shamed thinkin’ it 








ove 
“That's all right, Bill!’ Their hands met 
ain. “I guess | wuz "bout the fust one ter 
ve in that I wuz a fool!" 














* Bill protested weakly, “I give in fust'” 
Maren DL. SaWYgR. 





For the Companion. 


FATHER’S VOICE. 


Only dreaming, nothing more, 
Back again so many years 

Herding sheep—'twas when the war 
Filled the land with blood and tears. 


Justa little boy again, 

Tending sheep, with brother John; 
Both of us are bearded men, 

And the years creep on and on. 


But I dreamt, with strange delight, 
Of the acenés of long ago; 

‘There the woodland to our Tight, 
‘There the cherry grove below; 


There the happy childhood home, 
There the s! cep d, long and wide, 

There the creek that tossed Its foam 
’Gainst the rocks on either side; 


There the schoolhouse by the lane 
Where I learned m: Ce: 

There the clearing where the grain 
Nodded to the summer breeze. 


In my dream I saw it all, 
Lived my childhood hours in one, 

Heard the voice of father call— 
“It is daylight—come, my son!”* 


O’er his grave the rain and snow 
Many years havo fallen deep, 
And Tonly see him now, 
Only hear him, in my sleep. 


And the old home does not seem 
‘As It did in other years— 

Only when [ sleep and dream 
Dreams of Joy, to wake in tears. 


When upon the bed of death 
Tat last am called to lie, 

And ny slow! gbbing breath 
Comes with labored sob and sigh, 


Tcan in my pain rejoice 
That my last day’s work is done, 
IfThear iny 
“It is dayli 





father’s volce— 
ight—come, my son!"” 
A, L. BIXBY. 


For the Companion. 


THE POWER OF HYMNS. 


A little while ago there was one of those colliery 
accidents which make a sensitive person almost | 
shrink from the sight of burning coal. This time 
the shaft in the Dolcath Mine in Cornwall col- 
lapsed, and eight men were entombed. 

After the rescuing party had been at work many 
hours clearing away the rubbish, they stopped 
and listened. It is a well-known fact that sound 
penetrates long distances in the body of the earth. 
As they put their ears to the ground in breathless | 
expectancy, a faint sound of human voices was 
heard. Overjoyed to find their comrades still 
alive, the men were about to utter a shout of! 
encouragement, when the foreman put his finger 
to his lips with a warning gesture, for the sounds 
from the imprisoned miners increased in strength 
until they resolved themselves into song. 

From the depths of the earth, from the darkness 
and despair, there came the strains of ‘Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.” Reverently the rescuers 
listened to this sublime death-song. 

This hymn was followed by another—stronger 
in tone: ‘Jesus, Lover of my Soul.” 
ing party looked at each other in the dim light of | 
the lamps. Tears were trickling down each 
miner’s grimy face. 

‘“‘Now, boys,” cried the foreman, raising his 
pick, “that’s the music to work by!’’ 

Some time ago a railroad disaster occurred,— 
even more horrible than the usual tragedy of this 
kind,—and the cars, piled on top of each other, 
took fire. Ihe heat was so great that no one 
could approach the wreck. Then it was learned 
that several people, hopelessly pinned between 
broken timbers, were being slowly burned to 
death. This awful fact was not announced by 
oaths or by frantic cries for help, but by the 
chords of a hymn that reached the stricken crowd. 


| or even death—myriads of souls have been com- 


| a letter of Franklin to a man who had asked him 


The rescu- ; 


THE YOUTH’S | 


| 


forted and helped by the sustaining influence of 
Christian song. 

Many a boy, in his first battle with the evil of 
the world, has been morally arrested and saved 
from ruin; by the accident of hearing in a critical | 
moment the strains of some dear old hymn, often 
sung in Sunday school, or with mothers and sisters 
on a Sunday night in the dear old home. ‘That 
is music to live by !’" 


oe 


FRANKLIN AND WAYLAND. 


President Wayland, of Brown Untversity, was ! 
benevolent and considerate. He gave generously, | 
though he was not a rich man; and his donations 
were so bestowed as not to injure the self-respect 
of those who received them. There was at Brown 
University a student—he himself told the writer | 
the story—who had to struggle to keep his college 
expenditures within his income. He was a good 
scholar, especially in Greek and Latin. The presi- 
dent rarely or never helped poor scholars, except 
to get them out of college and into a trade. He 
did not believe in spoiling a good mason to make a 
poor lawyer. One night this “poor” scholar—we 
use the adjective in Chaucer’s sense—was sum. 
moned to the president’s room. Much to the stu. 
dent’s relief,—for he had been turning over hix 
delinquencies on receiving the summons from the 
college janitor,—the president commenced the con 
veraation by alluding to his proficiency in Greek 
and Latin. 


“1 am glad to learn of your scholarship, Mr. 
J—.,” said the front heurted president, “but I an 
sorry to hear that you are pressed for money. 
Ilere 1s my check for two hundred dollars, and | 
here 1g a note for the amount, which you will sign, 
as it would oppress you to think that you were 
burdened with a pecuniary gift.” 

The trembling hand of the student accepted the 
gitt and signed the note. He was dismissed with 
the remark: . 

“When you are in need of money call on me. 
Good evening, sir.” 

The student went out of the study doubtful 
whether to cry or shout. Years after, when he had 
become a clergyman, he wrote to the great presi. 
dent, reminding him of the loan and the note, and 
saying that he was able now to repay the amount. 
Ile received this reply: 

“I don’t remember anything about tt. Probably 
I threw the note into the fire as soon as you left the 
room. Pay me what you think is the sum, and I'll 
lend it to some other good student.” 

All over the United States there are students 
this great man, whose ideas of life have been 
molded by his stimulating teachings: “Do all the 

vod you can. Do it to every manyoucan. And 

jo it not expecting any reward.” 

Neither Plato, nor Doctor Hopkins, of Newport, 
the great idealist of New Paglang more thoroughly 
taught the doctrine of disinterested benevolence 
han did this shaggy-browed, stern college presi- 

jent. 

This anecdote—it has slumbered in the mind of 
the writer for forty years—was recalled by reading 














foraloan. The sage of the Revolution wrote: 

“I send you herewith a bill for ten louis d’ors; I 
do not pretend to give you such a sum; I only lend 
it to you. When vou shall return to your country, 
you cannot fail of getting into somé kind of bual! 
j Rew that will in time enable you to pay all your 

debts. 
| sm that case, when you meet with another hon. 
est man in similar distress, you may pay me by 
lending this sum to him, enjoining hini to discharge 
the debt by a like operation when he shall be able. 
and shall ineet with another opportunity. 

“IT hope it may then go through many hands 
before it meets with a knave to stop its progress. 
This ts a trick of mine for doing a great deal of 
good with little money.” 

When one thinks of it, there Is a close resem- | 
blance between Benjamin Franklin and Francis; 
Wayland. Both had the gift of looking at facts 
with unjaundiced eves, and of inferring therefrom | 
those principles which ought to guide judicious | 
men. The philosophy of each was the “Philosophy 
of Common Sense.” 

The philosopher of the Revolution helped to 
make his countrymen reasonable, tolerant and 
economical. The philosopher of Brown University 
stimulated them to think In the line of those practl- 
cal ideas which have served the race. 

But there was this difference between the author 
of “Poor Richard's Almanac” and the author of 
“The Elements of Moral Scienc Franklin was 
| a Deist; Wayland was a believer In the Incarna. 
tion, and in all that is included in the words, “God 
manifest in the flesh.” 





a 





ADVENTURE WITH CROCODILES. 





Started by a masculine voice—some thought it 
the engineer’s—the sacred song was taken up by 
snother, and then another, until the chorus 
swelled above the horrors of the scene. 


Een though it be a cross 
That raiseth me — 


Soon one voice dropped away, and then another, 


and then the third, so that the agonized bystanders j 


knew the very moment when the sufferers had 
passed into unconsciousness. 

One of the most beautiful examples of the 
power of Christian song occurred at the fall of 
the Pemberton mills in Lawrence, Mass., many 
years ago. Suddenly, without warning, in the 
afternoon of a January day, the mill collapsed. 
It was filled with operatives. The ruins canght 
fire. Over eighty people were entrapped among 
the beams and girders, and were crushed, suffo- 
cated, or burned to death. 

After the tirst cries for help, and the first wails 
of agony, when the hopelessness of their position 
became manifest to them, the doomed girls began 


to sing. Hymn after hymn rose from their 
parched throats. Vdice after voice broke and was 
silenced. ‘Shall we gather at the River?” 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me,"’ rose distinctly above 
the roar of the flames. Thus the poor girls sang 
their way into death, by the sacred words that 
they had sung at church and Sunday school, at 
home and among their looms. 

The power of a Christian hymn has been one of 
the great beneficent forces in human life. It is 
almost impossible to overestimate it. Literature 
and art and oratory influence the emotions and 
conduct of men. Noble poetry haunts and 
inspires us. But in the trying crises of life—in 
temptation, or misfortune, or sickness, or sorrow, 


A writer in the New York Sun tells how a survey- 
| ing party, of which he was a member, was impeded | 
|and annoyed by crocodiles in the mouths of the 
Ganges. The crocodiles, he says, several times 
attacked the boats in broad daylight, and the men | 
lived in constant dread. One evening as a party of | 
alx—two whites and four natives—were returning 
| ina boat from exploring a lagoon, crocodiles began 
to rise to the surface around them in great numbers. 
and the men landed on an island to save themselvex 
from attack. 


forate in the least when I say that there were two 
‘hundred and fifty of the saurians splashing about | 
us when we landed. The island was a bit of spongy | 
land not over fifty feet across, with a few smuzll | 
trees ving in the cent: | 
| Thad never seen the natives so badly rattled. The ; 
| moment the boat touched the und they sprang | 
ashore and ran to the centre of the island; and in| 
their haste to abandon the craft, two of the oars 
were allowed to go overboard and float away. 

It seemed for a moment as if the crocodiles meant 
to crawl right over us; but the flash of the guns 
and the death of three or four of them produced 
something of a scare, and after a bit they drew 
away from the boat. I stood upon the thwart and 








with our enemies. They swam here and there, 
they turned and twisted and lashed the water. 

Té was plain that we could not stop long on that 
bit of land, and we called to the natives to return 
to the boat and be off. 

The poor wretches had no courage left, and they | 
begun to cry and whimper like children. We | 
threatened to shoot them, and that brought them to | 
the boat. | 

no understand, sahib,” said they, “the 
les be so flerce and hungry, and ¢o0 bold at 
A blow from , 















croco 
night they will climb into the boat. 
one’s tail will upset the boat.” 
ed us to go to the other side of the 
tract the reptiles there by shouting | 
and splashing. and then make a rush for the boat. 
We did so. The four natives removed their hats 
and shirts, made them into bundles and tossed 
them into the water, We then ran for the boxt. 
We embarked. and the two oarsmen pulled a stout | 
stroke. We were three hundred feet from the 
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COMPANION. 


island when there was a sudden shock which threw 
us all down, and two of the natives went overboard. 


water rushed in 30 
two minutes. 

The four natives set up a dismal wail, and started 
off ina body to swim to the island. Had they gone 
guictly they might have reached it; but the poor 


‘ast that she swamped within 


‘ellows were crazed with fear, and they splashed | 
the water about and kept up such a wailing that | 


the crocodiles were attracted to them. 

“Are we to be eaten alive!” gasped my com- 
panion. 

“Don’t follow them,” I warned him, ag he made 
ready to strike out after the natives. ‘Be allent. 
Our only chance fs to drift down with the boat.” 

The gunwales of the boat were awash, and we 


were both in the water clinging to the craft, he on | 


one side and I on the other. We had ecarcely 
drifted thirty feet from the snag when we heard 
the screams of the natives as the crocodiles rushed 
upon them. 

It was awful to hear the poor fellows. And we 
knew not how goon we might ourselves be attacked. 
Neither of us spoke. ‘oot by foot we drifted 
silently away, and at length struck the current of 
the river. Soon a boat from the steamer picked us 
up. The crew had heard our guns, and suspectin; 
trouble, had come to look for us. We were rescued, 
but help came too late to save our poor servants 
from a terrible fate. 


-o-—____. 
For the Companton. 


CHANTICLEER AT MIDNIGHT. 


O guardian of the nestled flock, 
‘hat wondrous inner sight 

Can give thee thus thy certain clock, 
That strikes the dead of night? 

And what hath told thee that the sun, 
His golden beam withdrawn, 

This hour the utmost cape has won 
’Twixt eventide and dawn? 


While I, with many a feeble doubt, 
So walt on time's delay, 
Thear thee pour thy cheery shout, 
Asif the night were day 
In pyinpathy I pause and hark, 
My heart to care a slave: 
We both are watchers of the dark, 
But thou alone art brave. 


GroRGE H. CooMER. 
———_+4+-___—_ 
CROSS-EXAMINED. 


The method of cross-examination in our courts 
almost always unnerves and confuses witnesses, 


| and the wonder Is that judges do not oftener inter. | or leastways jest knew his alphabet. 


fere when lawyers are offensive and impertinent. In 
acity court-room not long ago the following incident 
took place. A young lawyer, who evidently had 
undertaken a hopeless case, was doing his utmost 
to confuse a witness—a middle-aged woman who 
had probably never been in a court-room before, 
and was evidently ina state of fright. 


| “Now, madam,” said the lawyer, in a manner 
implying that the lady’s testimony had been false 
from beginning to end, “you are sure that it was 
on Friday that the defendant was at your house? 
You are sure?” 
“Yes, sir; I —” 
‘Now be very careful] what you say, madam.” 

“Yes, sir, I will, I—" 

“Remember that you are under oath to tell the 
truth, madam. It was Friday?” 

“It was, sir.” 

“Might it not have been Thursday or Saturday ?”" 

“It might, but —” 

“Sh!” cried the lawyer. “You admit that it 
might have been some other day. It might have 
been Thursday, then?” y 

“It was Friday, sir.” 
yi “But you admitted that it might have been Thurs. 
lay.” 





did not mean —” 
Be careful, madam, what you say.” 

simply meant to eay in reply to your question, 
sir, that it might have been on Thursday that the 
defendant was at my houce, but that as a matter of 
fact he was there on Friday.” 

“Indeed,” sneeringly, “you should be more care- 
ful of your facts! Now, madam, how do you know 
it was Friday? No more mistakes, if you please.” 

“T know it was Friday.” 

“How do you know it 

“Because —” 

“Bear in mind, madam, that you are under oath, 
and that every word you say is being written down, 
and no more mistakes, please.” 

“T know that it was Friday because it was my 
little girl’s birthday, and he came to bring her x 
present from his little fe 

“Might he not have brought her the present the 
day before her birthday?” 

“He brought it on her birthday, str.’” 

“You are gure?” 




















Very well, I am glad you are sure of one thing. 
Now, madam, will you have the goodness to think 
carefully before replying to my next question. 
You sald that the defendant remained at your 
house an hour anda half. Now, my good woman, 
how do you kvow that he remained just that length 
of time? Now think, dam, think.” 

“Lam past thinking,” said the witness, and she 
rose ag if to leave the witness stand, whereupon 
the lawyer uttered an exclamation of triumph, and 
allowed her to go without further questioning. 








ge 
THE MEXICAN EAR BEAN. 


While duck-shooting a year or two ago on the 
shore of one of those beautiful lakes which render 
Michoacan the most picturesque of Mexican states, 


native women and children in the woods hard by, 


busily engaged picking up and placing in baskets | 


what at first sight looked like nuts. Curious to 
know what sort of nuts they were, I drew near and 
asked a bright little Indian girl what she had there. 


“Frijoles, senior,” she said. I further learned 
from her that these frijoles (beans) were sold by 
the Indians for a cent and a half a pound, and that 
they went in a great ship across the sea to Francia 
(France), where they were used for tanning becerro 
(leather) ‘for zapatos (shoes). 

gin not more 


All this from a little tawny Indian 
learned that 


than eleven years old. Furthermore 


the ear bean. 

It was news to me that there was a kind of bean 
which contained the astringent principle of use to 
tan leather. [ bethought myself of the ruthle 
manner in which whole forests of oak and hemlo 
are annually felled and stripped of their bark in 
the United States and in Canada, to procure material 
for tanning—and that, too, in places where drought 
from the destruction of the forests is becoming 
more oppressive every year, 

It seemed to me that this ear bean might be 
imported, to stay, in some degree at least, this great 
evil. [spent an entire day collecting facts concern. 
Ing it which may be condensed into a paragraph 

hese ear beans grow wild on a small tree which 
reaches the height of twenty and thirty feet. with 
wide, branching limbs. As many as ten bushels 
often grow on a single tree. 

When ripe they fall to the ground, and over 
many extensive tracts, not only in Michoacan, but 
in Colima and Guerrero, untold thousands of 
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bushels remain ungathered in the forests. It is not 
difficult to hire the Indians to pick them up at one 


| We had struck a snug and stove our boat, and the | centa pound. The little Indian girl told me that 


she gathered “dos cientos libras,” two hundred 
pounds, in a day. 
To be used for tanning, the beans have only to be 
dried and ground; and so rich are they in astrin- 
ent qualities, that a very small quantity of the 
ean-meal is sufficient to tan a hide. 
The French tanners, I am informed, have been 
| quite willing to pay ten cents a pound for the dry 
Deans; it is probable that they could be furnished 
to American tanners for one-half that sum. 


| 


—__—__++. 


AN UNFORTUNATE TONGUE. 


“What kind of a man is your cousin Abe?’” 
inquired one of Farmer Willet’s boarders of that 
mild-featured old man. “He doesn’t seem to be 
very popular in the neighborhood.” “Well, now, 
Abe aint ’xackly pop’lar,” admitted Mr. Willet. «+I 
dunno how ’tis, but seems ’s ef he hed a tremenjous 
fac’lty fer settin’ folks on aldge. It aint his inten- 
| tlons to do it, but it doos appear that if ever there’s 
| a thing that had oughter be kind of glossed over an’ 

gone ’round easy, Abe he lays it right open, an’ 
| beara down heavy on’t. 


“1 don’t cal’late,” continued Mr. Willet, tapping 
his fingers moilitaavely on the broad arms of his 
old rocking-chair, “that there’s a single one of the 
; Mothers in this township but what’s got somethin’ 
| laid up agin Abe; remarks ’t he’s made about the 
| childern, an’ so on, ye see. ~ 

“I persume t’ say Mis’ Deac’n Jenks never'll for- 
fixe him fer tellin’ her, when little ’Zek’el wa’n't 
but a year old, that he reckoned his nose was goin’ 
‘ to favor his pa’s. You've seen the deac’n, aint ye? 
Well, that wa’n’t a real encour’gin’ thing fer her to 
, pear though the deac’n’s jest as good a man’s ever 

ved. 

“Any go 'tis with ’most everythin’ an’ everybody. 
Somebody was askin’ me once—'twas a echool- 
teacher that come here, an’ Abe had angered her, 
sayln’ how that he was all took aback when he 
heerd how much younger she was ’n she appeared 

| to be; well, she ‘asked me, kind of nippin’, how 
| Abe was in the fam’ly circle. 

“<Bless ye, ma’am,’ says I, ‘there aint no 
“circle,” fam’ly nor otherwise, where Abe ie! 
He'd scatter the biggest circle of folks ’t ever I see, 
an’ not mean to, nut 

“Abe's a smart man,” said Mr. Willet, as he rose 
in slow, rheumatic fashion, “but I’ve figgered on 
his case consider’ble, off’n on, an’ it appears t? me 
*twould be better fer him if he was a plumb eejot, 

When a 
man’s born with a tongue like Abe’s, I tell ye 
folks’d ruther a tong sight hear him say hie ‘ 
abs’ th’n run any resks!" 








—— 





CLEVER. 


| A story which shows of how much use guess- 
‘ work may be to a dealer in the supernatural, Is 
related by a historian of the reign of the French 
king Louis XI. An astrologer had gained consid- 
_ erable celebrity, particularly at the king’s court. 
After the manner of astrologers of all times, he 
had done a great deal of clever guessing, and 
thanks to this and to some lucky coincidences, 
various of his predictions had been fulfilled. It 
happened that he predicted the death of a lady of 
the court within eight days, and on the eighth day 
she died. 


This created a rensation, and the king was euper- 
stitious enough to believe that the charlatan was a 
master of the black art. He sent for him, pre- 
viously having ordered some of his attendants to 
throw the astrologer out of the window. 

“You who profess to be so skilful, and to foretell 
the fate of every one, tell me the date of your own 
death,” said Louts, blandly. 

Luckily for himself, the “magician” guessed that 
the king had some direful pin. and his readiness 
at playing upon superstition and credulity stood 
him in’good stead. [Me answered promptly, “Three 
days before your majesty.” 

It is pleasant to know that the French king did 
not give the signal for the reader of horoscopes to 
be thrown out of the window, and it may be hoped 
that that perrona e was so badly seared that he 
adopted a less perilous and more respectable occu- 
i pation. 
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HER **’ART’? WAS RIGHT. 

Mrs. H— had a warm-hearted and industrious 
| but careless English servant, who broke so many 
dishes that her mistress one day said to her, 
“Really, Ellen, I think I must take the price of 
the dishes you are breaking out of your wages. 
Don’t you think you would be more careful if I 
did?” 

“Hi might, mu‘am,” replied Ellen, contritely; 
“but Hi think, ma’am, it'd be better to take it out 
of my ‘ide.” 

“(ut of your hide? 


Why, what do you mean?” 


| “Hi mean, ma’am, that if you broke my ’ead 
hevery time Hi broke # cup ora saucer, Hi’d mind 

| myself better.” 
One day poor Ellen fell her full length on the 


kitchen floor with a gallon pan of milk in her 
j hands. Her shrieks of dismay brought Mrs. H— 
in great haste to the kitchen. There lay Ellen in 
the pool of milk, making no attempt to Thee. 
| “Knock me in the ‘ed, ma’am, knock me in the 
“ead!” she wailed. 
“Oh, get up, Elen, get up, and mop up this milk! 


I do not believe, the writer says, that I exag. | the attention of the writer wax drawn to a group of | This accident is more the fault of your heels than 


| of your head.” 
“You speak the truth, ma’am,” replied the weep. 

ing Ellen. “If my ’eels ’ad been where my ’art is, 

thie never would ‘ave ‘appened, for Hi mean right 

in my ’art, ma’am, no matter what Hi doex with 

| my ’éad and my ’eels.” 

| 


<e-+—- 


THAT ALTERED THE CASE. 

Of the Inte French Senator Renaud, the Koln. 
tache Zeitung tells the following anecdote: 

When Renaud first came ax senator to Paris from 


looked around fn the twilight, and it seemed to me : this bean was named from its resemblance to the | his home in the Pyrenees he engaged a room ata 
that the water all around the little island was allve | human car, and that In their language it was simply | hotel and paid a month’s rent—one hundred and 


fifty francs—in advance. The proprietor asked 
him if he would have a receipt. 

“Tt is not necessary,” replied Renaud. 
witnessed the paymen 

“Do you believe in God?” sneered the host. 

“Most assuredly,” replied Renaud, “don't you?” 
ot T, monsicur,’ 
h,” said the senator, “in that case please make 
uta receipt!” 


“God has 
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ONE ALTERNATIVE. 


When a boy is interested in what he is saying, it 
is hard for him to think how he gaye it. 


“Now, Tommy,” said the schoolmistress, “you 
shouldn't say ‘Willy done it;’ that isn’t right.” 

“Well, then, Willy Hed about it,” said ‘Formmy— 
Chicago News, 
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For the Companion. 
COMPOSING MAMMA'S VALENTINE. 


Come help me, my dear kitties, 
I want to try and see 

If we can write a valentine 
And sign it, you and me. 


We'll send it straight to mamma, 
And she can never guess 

Who drew the hearts and wrote the words 
Of this, I’m sure, unless 


It happens that she knows us, 
And ’members the slate is mine. 
At any rate, let’s close with love 
And send her valentine. 
M. BARTLETT. 


++ 


For the Companion. 


ROB’S CHOICE. 


“Hurrah!” said Robbie, as he tumbled out of 
bed one cold morning. ‘It's snowing!" 

Sure enough, the great feathery flakes were 
slowly drifting down. It had been snowing for 
several hours, and out-of-doors everything was 
covered with a thick, fleecy blanket of snow. 

After breakfast Robbie put on his thick, old 
overcoat, pulled bis cap down over his ears, and 
started out to do his shovelling. He had shov- 
elled out the path around the house, and was just 
beginning to clear the sidewalk when he saw his 
chum, Harry Hyde, come wading through the 
drifts. The boys stood talking for a minute, 
then Robbie threw down his shovel and hurried 
into the house. 

“Mamma, Mr. Hyde has got to go over to 
Barnet with his pung, and Harry wants me to go. 
His father said he could ask three or four of the 
boys. He is going to get back in time to leave us 
at the school before nine o'clock. Can't I go, 
mamma ?”’ 

“What 
Robbie ?”” 

“Oh dear!’’ said Rob, his face clouding over. 
“I forgot that! Must I do it, mamma?” 

«What was it you promised Miss Warren about 
it?’ asked his mother. 

“T promised to shovel all her snow for a month 
to pay for breaking the glass in her window. 
couldn't I do it this noon, mamma ?"” 

“Tt’s the law, Rob, that all sidewalks must be 
cleared before nine o’clock in the morning. If 
you don’t do it, Miss Warren will have to hire 
some one else to do it.”’ 

“Well, she’s rich enough!”’ grumbled Robbie. 
«She can afford to do it well enough.” 

“Tt isn’t a question of what she can afford, 


about Miss Warren's shovelling, 





Rob. It's whether you can afford the ride or 
not.”” 
“Why, mamma,” said Rob in surprise, ‘it 


wouldn’t cost me anything!” 

“You may go if you think it best, Rob,” said 
his mother. “Do you think you can afford to 
break your word for the sake of having a sleigh- 
ride?” 

Robbie considered for a moment, then turned 
and went slowly out of the house and down to the 
gate where Harry was waiting. His mother, 
watching from the window, saw him talk with 
Harry for a minute, then pick up his shovel and 
set to work manfully. 

It did not take Rob long to finish his own 
shovelling, but after that, there was a long stretch 
of sidewaik to be shovelled in front of Miss 
Warren's house, which was on the corner, so 
there was a long way at the side, also. By the 
time that was done his was tired, his 
arms ached, and his hands and feet were numb 
with cold. 

He kept at work, however, shovelling the path 
up to Miss Warren’s front door, and then going 
around to the back and clearing the little path 
there. 

Just as he was finishing his work Miss Warren, 
whom he had seen at the window, came to the 
door and stood watching him for a few moments. 
All the thanks she gave him, however, was to 
say, somewhat sharply, “Now. if it snows all 


back 








But | 


day, Robert, you know you must come around | became the foremost personage in society. All 


before night and shovel it all again.” 

Robbie touched his cap politely, and said, 
“Yes’m,"’ and trudged home. 

He had only time enough to get warmed and 
to eat an apple before it was time to go to school. 
When he was starting, his mother gave him a 
good-by kiss, and said softly, “I am glad that 
my boy would rather give up a pleasure than 
break his own word.” 

After that, Robbie wasn’t sorry he had given 
up the ride, even when he got to school just in 
time to see Mr. Hyde’s pung drive up and unload 
ita crowd of merry schoolboys. 

“I don’t care,” he said to himself, “I'd rather 
be honest, and keep my own promises, than have 


a hundred pung rides.” Ina KEnniston. 


For the Companion. 
DOG-FARMING. 


You have heard of a sheep-farm; but did you 
ever hear of a dog-farm ? 

In Mongolia the dogs have very thick, long 
hair to protect them from the cold, which is very 
intense. The skins of these dogs make excellent 
robes and mats; so the dogs are raised for their 
skins. They get their full size when they are 
eight months old. 

All over the vast territory of northern Mongolia 
these dog-farms are scattered. When a farmer's 
daughter is married, the bride receives a certain 
number of dogs as a dower. M. F. B. 


——_+4-___—_ 
For the Companion. 


THE NEW HOUSE. 


What do you think? Oh, what do you think ? 
Willy boy was coming home from school the 
other day, and he lost his shoe. 

It was down by the edge of the woods, in the 
lane, just where the great pine-tree stands. The 
crust was hard enough to bear Rex, the dog, so 
Willy boy thought it would bear him; but he 
broke through, and one shoe came off. He might 
have got it out, of course; but Rex ran away 
with the basket in his mouth, and all Willy’s 
best marbles in the basket; so of course Willy 
had to run after him. 

And when he came back in his rubber boots to 
get it—the shoe was gone! just quietly 
gone! 

Willy boy looked everywhere for it, 
| and Rex looked, too, and they broke 
the crust for a good way all around, 
and looked in the snow, and under the 
dead leaves at the edge of the wood, 
and everywhere. But they never found 
that shoe!! And Willy boy had to 
wear his rubber boots and his mocca- 
sins all winter long. 

But now you shall hear a secret! J 
know what became of the shoe. The 
gray squirrel who lives in the great 
pine-tree happened to be peeping out of 
her hole when Willy lost it, and when 
the boy and the dog ran away, she 
thought, “Ah; here is something for 
me. That just what I want for a 
bedroom in my house !”" 

So down she scuttled, and ran across 
the snow, and dug down with her sharp 
claws, and found the shoe. Then up 
the tree she whisked again, carrying it 
in her mouth. Would it fit inside the 
hole? Ah! it fitted perfectly. Pushing 
it well to the back, it left plenty of 
room for the sitting-room in front and 
| the store-room at the side. 

How handsome it was! How warm 
it would for the babies, with its 
| lining of bright red flannel! Not another 
squi in the wood would have 
pretty a house! 

So proud and 
| Squirrel, that she made up her mind to 
have a house-warming, and invite all 















be 
so 


el 


happy was Madam 





her neighbors to see the new bedroom. 
She sent out invitations, and spent a 
whole day in collecting nuts and berries 
and wintergreen, for a grand supper. 
The chipmunks came, and the red 
squirrels, and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
1 the woodmice; and it was 





Tit, and 
a very fine party indeed. 
Mrs. Chipmunk was so envious when 


it. 


she saw the flannel-lined bedroom that 
she had quite a fit of illness when she 
went home; and Madam Gray Squirrel 








No. 2. 
No. 3. 


the other squirrels looked for shoes, high and 
low and everywhere, but they never found any. 
Shall I tell you why? Because no other boy 
beside Willy was such a goose as to leave his shoe 
in the snow and run away, for the sake of a few 
glass marbles. Lavra E. Ricwarps. 
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For the Companion. 
A SNOWFLAKE. 


I am just a little snowflake, but before you 
brush me off from your jacket let me tell you 
about myself. Look at me first. You see I am 
just like a little white star with six tiny points. 
In the sky where I used to live there were millions 
of little fellows just like me. We went sailing 
about in a great cloud over the woods and fields 
and cities. We could see the farmers jingling 
along in their sleighs over the quiet country roads, 
and the boys and girls skating on the rivers, and 
the children sliding down-bill on their sleds. 

Everybody seemed 
to be having such a 
good time that I said 
to my brothers, “Let 
us go down and play 
witb the little folks on 
the earth !’" 

So we all came scur- 
rying down in a great 
crowd, pushing and 
jostling and running 
races together. I land- 
ed on the top of a 
weathercock, with a 
hundred or two of 
my playmates. We 
had a fine view of 
everything that was 
going on, till a saucy little gust of wind came 
along, and pushed us off with a loud whistle. 
Then we went tumbling down again, and last of 
all we came to perch on your shoulder. 

And now, please don’t shake us off. Make us 
into’a snowball, and send us flying across the 
street at Johnny Jones. Then Johnny will toss 
us back again, and we shall all have such fun! 


++ 
For the Companion. 
JACK. 


Jack’s a mighty general—what a host he’s killed; 
Jack’s a brisk mechanic, in building bridges skilled; 
Jack’s a dainty artist, sketching in the night; 
Jack’s a famous florist, and all bis flowers are white; 


Jack’s a busy farmer, rich in shining fields; 
Others haste to gather what his labor ylelds; 

Jack is yearly banished, but still returns the same; 
Tell me, little Bright-eyes, what’s his other name? 


o- 


Mamma tried to point®out to Dorothy one 
specially tall, odd-looking tree that sent its 
trunk high into the air before it bore any 
branches at all. Dorothy could not see at first 
which tree was meant. Then she said: 

“Oh yes, I see. It’s that big tree with such a 
long handle to it!’’ 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1, 


ENIGMA. 


My jirst ig in tea, but not in milk; 
My second \s in satin, but not in silk; 
My third is in rat, but not in mouse; 
My fourth is in dwelling, but not in house; 
My Ath ie in fireplace, but not in stove; 
My sixth is in fondness, but not in love; 
My whole is a question we all hoped to see 
Our congressmen settle in 1888. 


2. 
PUZZLE. 


Write one hundred twice, one thousand and one. 
and zero, in a certain way, and it will look very 
funny. 

3. 


CHARADE. 


My first {s heard on battle-fields, 
‘And whero waves dash to landward high; 
My second, last of peace and woe, 
You'll find in death, whene’er you die. 
nd though my first, on je-fields, 
And though my Jirst, on battle-fleld: 
Third out to many asa knell, 
My whole, when thrown by savage hands, 
an put an end to life as well. 


> 4. 
: BLANKS. 
The same four letters will fill each blank. 
+ ## achild,atiny eee. 
She gave me a text foran + «*+«* bright. 
Her eyes « «++ a starry light. 
Old + + «+ ne’er saw a fatrer sight 
Than that wee, bonnie lassie. 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


I am hard, and I am soft; I am large, and I am 
small; I am as round as an orange, and I am flat 
as a cracker; I am good to eat, and I cause the 
death of many; fractious children seem to take 
delight in me, and [ am the joy of fashionable 
young ladies. 


6. 
CHILD IN FICTION. 


She is devoted to her imbecile grandfather 
Through his gambling they are homeless and 
nearly penniless. She leads him about from town 
to town, seeking protection. They have many 
adventures; but at last find a quiet home and some 
easy work. But then, in the midst of her mew 
friends, the child dies from the exposure and strain 
of her wanderings. 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Will you be my valentine? Partial answers: 
Nut, owl, lily, vine, May, bee. 

2. Rime, rhyme. 

8. Vandyke, Acorn, Larkspur, Earwig, Nigcht. 
shade, ‘Tip-cat, Ice-cream, Nosegay, Empress, 
Sparrow—V alentines. 

4. Philadelphia. Phil, a, Del, Phi, a. 
delph, T (eye), a.’ Lad, hl , ladle, 
deal, hip, pill, la, lade, lea. 

5. Valentine (Saint). 

. 1. Evil. 2. Lent. 3. Nave. 4. Tale. 5. Ale. 
6. Tine. 7. Ant. 8 Tin. 9. Lane. 10. Eel. 11. Vale. 


Phil, a, 
lip, Lapp, lid, 








12. Neat. 13. Inn. 14. Lie. 15. Even. 16. Nile. 17. 
Nall. 18. Vane. 19. Line. 20. Vent. 21. Ten. 22. 
Tile. 23. Vine. 2. Tall. 25. Lint. 


7. V,al, en, t,in, e—Valentine. 
8. Valentines. 
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a Folsom. 
AION 84 = ora 


There are three puzzles in our illustration for this month 

This puzzle concerns an explorer who made a trip along the Atlantic coast in February, 1525. 
of paper and cover exactly half of the diagram. 
last name of the explorer and the place he was searching for. 


This pictures the advent in America of an afterward famous New Englander. 


No. 1 shows a diagram with several words upon 
Take a piece 


If this is done in a certain way, what remains will give the 


He came in February, 1631 


An event in our history which occurred in February, 1847, is pictured here 
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WINTER CLOTHING. 


In writing about “Clothing as a Protection 
Against Cold,” Doctor Robson Roose, an English 
authority, lays much stress on three points that are 
y disregarded. Notclothing, but plenty 
of exercise and proper food are the sources of bodily 
warmth; clothing does not give warmth, but only 
retains that of the body. Therefore at least one 
hour a day should be devoted to active exercise, 
after which a cold bath should be taken, if possible, 
and a change of underelothing certainly. | 
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One heavy garment of any kind is not so effective | : SE eee eartelo NTs amet 
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the moving outer air. 

Another advantage of thin woollen garments 1s | 
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number worn to suit changes of weather. Many 
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MISERLY OF TIME. 


In the use of time, Mr. Gladstone 1s miserly. 
Prominent among his rules of conduct must be this 
one: Take care of the minutes, and the hours will 
take care of themselves. An incident in his visit 
to Doctor Dillinger, at Munich, a few years ago, 
illustrates how carefully he uses the minutes. The 
eonversation between the English statesman and 
the most erudite professor in Europe had gone on 
for hours. Near midnight Doctor Déllinger began 
searching through his large library for a certain 
book to which he wished to refer. During the 
search, which lasted for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
Mr. Gladstone, having pulled a book out of his 
coat-pocket, was so absorbed in reading that his 
host, on finding the volume, was obliged to inter. 
rupt him. 


In the Nbrary of his country-house the Premier 
of Great Britain has three desks—one for his pri- 
vate correspondence, another for his official busi. | 
ness, and a third for his Homeric studies. These | 
labor-saving desks enable him to pass from one 

iece of work to another as easily as a bird hops 
‘rom limb to limb. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed to a friend, who had re. 
marked upon the orderliness of the Homeric desk, 
“I don’t know when I shail again sit there!” 

The late Captain R. F. Burton, who did a prodig- 
ious amount of oficial and Mterary work, had a 
similar arrangement of desks—they were pine 
tables—in his stuily at his Beyroot house, where 
he lived as consul of the British government. 

Sir James Young Simpson, the eminent Scotch 
physician, was also miserly in the use of time. His 
private practice was enormous; he lectured dally 

‘rom his medical chair in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and contributed to several medical periodi- 
cals. The busy doctor, as his coachman drove him 
from patient to patient, read books and articles, or 
jotted down facts for his contributions to medical 
science. He had the Scotch habit of saving. His 
countrymen looked after the bawbees; he took 
care of the minutes. 

“If you wish to Fe your scheme put through,” 
said a clergyman of New York to a gentleman who 
had explained to him a method of doing philan. 
thropic work, ‘‘you must go to the busiest merchant | 
in the city. He will have leisure to aid you. I will 
introduce you to him. Be brief and clear in your 
explanation, for he is so pressed that he wishes the 
day was forty-eight hours long.” 

he clergyman was right. Our best business 
men have the most leisure for considering anything 
worth thinking about, because they are penurious 
of the minutes. The man who, after an claborate 
explanation, is answered “Yes” or “No,” may 
think it curt; but the monosyllable is the response 
of a trained, quick mind which has no time to 
waste. Mr. Gladstone can hew down oaks, write 
essays, make long speeches, and run the British 
government because he has acquired the art of 
saving time and of saying “Yes” or “No.” 


——+9-—_—__ 


HOW TO SPOIL A HORSE. 


The great superiority of the horse to all other 
dumb animals, according to Mr. H. C Merwin, is 
the fineness of his nervous system. Almost all the 
fastest horseg, says the same writer, have been 
remarkable for their nervous, “high strung” con 
stitutions. Others have had as good legs and as 
good lungs, but have lacked the necessary courage 
and determination. the “do or die” spirit, which 
makes a horse keep on after he is tired. But this 
very nervousness renders the horse the most 
irritable of creatures, the most easily worried and 
distressed. Upon this point Mr. Merwin makes 
some observations that are worth reading by all 
who have, or expect to have, horses of their own. 


Harsh treatment, though it utop short of inflicting 
physical pain, keeps 2 nervous horse in a state of 
misery. On the other hand, it is perfectly true, as 
a besotted but intelligent stable keeper once 
observed to me, “A kind word for a hoss Is as good 
sometimes as a feed of oats.” 

A single blow may be enough to spoil a racer. 
Daniel Lambert, founder of the Lambert branch 
of the Morgan family, was thought as a three-year. 
old to be the fastest trotting stallion of his day. 
He was a very handsome, stylish, intelligent horse, 
and also extremely sensitive. 

His driver, Dan Mace, though one of th 
reinsmen In America, once made the mi. 
through ill temper or bad judgment, of givin 
Daniel Lambert a severe cut with the whip, an 
that single blow put an end to his usefulness as 
a trotter. He became wild and ungovernable in | 
harness, and remained so for the rest of his life. 

In dealing with a horse, more than with most 
aniu » one ought to exercise patience, care, and 
above ail, the power of sympathy, so as to know, if 
possible, the real motive of his doing or refusing to | 
do this or that. To acquire such knowledge, and 
to act upon it when acquired, is a large part of the | 
ethics of horse-keeping. 


















——__+--____. 


TWO VERSIONS. 


There is much in a name, expecially as it is 
pronounced by Frenchinen or Englishmen. On the 
evening of M. Zola’s recent arrival in England, hie 
was lingering over his coffee when a servant 
entered the room, bearing a large basketful of 
flowers, which he presented to the noted novelist, | 
saying 

“Mr, Oscar Wilde sends these flowers, sir, and 
asks if you will receive him for a few minute: 

The words were roughly translated to M. Zola, 
who seemed puzzled, shook his head, and ex 
claimed: 

“Oscawolle! Oscawoile! I don’t know him!” 
“What sort of an animal ts that Oscawoile?” in 
quired a famous journalist, who was equally | 
\gnorant of English pronunciation. “Send back 
bis cabbages and put him out!” cried another. 
Finally M. Zola bethought himself of looking at 
the gentieman’s card, aud a smile of intelligence 
lit his features as he gasped out in repentant ac- 

cents: 

“Why, it is Monsicur Oscarre Veelde, the cele. 
brated author, whom we all know! Send him up 
at once.” 

“Oscarre Veelde!” shouted all the others. “Why 
didn’t you say go at first?” 











——_~+o-+—___ 


Iv was a'very polite Irishman who in addressing 
an English lord concluded by saying: “1 hope your 
lordship will excuse me for writing to you in my 
shirt-sleeves, but the weather is exceedingly hot.” 
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HOW TO MAKE A DYNAMO. | 
















Rouse, 


Cata. free. 
BIG BARGAINS IN BOYS’ 
Shirt Waists, 
eents, We bought 
cturer had of these, 
and will sell them at 
ahove low prices. Sizes 4 to 14 years. 
By mail extra, 6 cents. 
, Boys’ Bicycle Sweaters. 
fot of Os Sizes 24 to 32 inches, in white, 
blue or black. Boys’ and Men’s Bi- 
LucbL} oycie’ Hose, Cans, efc., at prover. 
tfonate prices, Send for Spring Fash- 
fon Catalogue, ready March 1th. MAILED FREE. 
y S. CASPER & CO 
Cor. 14th St. and University PL 


66 Rome’”’ 


COPPER 


Tea Kettle 


Will heat water faster and wear longer than any 
other, Seamed-in spouts, Inside lined with pure tin, 
outside nickel-plated. They are handsome, light and 
durable. Every kettle stamped “ROME” on the spout. 
Ask your dealer for the “ROME” or send to us, 


Factory Prices, $1.00 Each. 
ROME MFG. COMPANY, Rome, N. Y¥. 


GIVEN 


SEED AWAY) 


FOR TRIAL. | I have found that the best way toad. 
vertise good Seeds 1s to give away a sample for tral. If 
ee will send me a 2c. stamp to pay postage, I will mail 
ree one package, your selection, of either Cabbage,Car- 
rot, Celery, Cucumber, Lettuce, Musk or Water Melon, 
Onfon, Parintp, Pepper, Puinpkin, Radish, Spinach, To: 
mato, Squash, urnip.or of Flower Seeds— Aster, Balsam, 
Celosla, Carnation, Mignonette, Pansy, Phlox, Poppy; 
Sweet Peas, Zinnia, or Verbena, and one of my 184 Cata- 
logues. Under any circumstances do not buy your Seeds | 
until you see It, for I can save you money. Over 200\ 
people say my seeds are the cheapest and best. Ihave 
earliest vegetables on record. Discount and large prizes 
to agents, 60 cents’ worth of Seeda free with $1.00 ord 
Write to-day. F. B. MILLS, Box 32, Rose Hill, N 
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Happiness, because of 
clear skin. 

Thousands of usefal lives 
have been embittered 
by distressing humors. 

CuTicuRA RESOLVENT 

Is the test of skin purifiers 

As well as blood purifiers. 

Because of its peculiar action on the pores 

It is successful in preventing 

And curing all forms of 

Skin, Scalp, and Blood humors, 

‘When the best physicians fail. 

Entirely vegetable, safe, and palatable, \ 

It especially appeals to mothers and children, 

Because it acts so gently yet effectively 

Upon the skin and blood, as well as the 

Liver, kidneys, and bowels. . 

Its use during the winter and spring 

Insures a clear skin and pure blood, 

As well as sound bodily health. 


Sold everywhere. Price: RESOLVENT, $1; 
OrxtaENt, 50c.; Soap, 25c, PotTeR Drue 
AND CHEM. CorP., Sole Props., Boston. 


“How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,” free. 
A MAHLER SPECIAL. 


98c. 
Buys this 
handsome 
Hubbard 
Night-robe 
if ordered at 
once, Well- 
made, excel- 
Jeut “muslin 
and full size. 
Deep collar 
wrist and 
ruffles. and 
jabot of deep 
embroidery. 
Sizes. 14.1516. 
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MAHLER BROS., Importers & Retailers, 511-513 6th Ave., N. ¥. 





Most popular desk ever made. 
2% feet wid i 

Toilet articles, if bought at retail would 
Cost, - -, 
Desk, worth at retail, 





$10.30 
10.00 


We will send Box and Desk on thirty days’ trial; if satisfactory, you can remit $10.00, 


if not, hold goods subject to our order. 
8y"See Youth's Companion, Oct. 26, '93. TH! 
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Something New. 


The “Penniston” Food Warmer. | 









For 


» Mothers 


and 


Nurses. 


A Hot Water Bag with pockets 
on the side for holding the ordinary 
nursing or sterilizing bottles. 


Invaluable to Travelers or Invalids. 
Fill the fag with HOT WATER and food 
will be kept WARM for ten hours. 
Fill with SALTED ICE-WATER and food 
wil keep COUL and SWEET for a long lime. 


Ask for them at your Druggist’s. 


DAVOL RUBBER CO., Providence, R. I., 


Sole manufacturers, also manufacturers of ““House- 
hold” Syringes and fine Rubber Goods. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR 
Ask any Bookseller or Newsdealer for 
twelve of the best novels ever written: 
“Lena Rivers,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“Guy Eantecount's Wik,” by May Agnes Fleming, 
“ ALONE,” by Marion Harland. 
“ Wipow GopsurrH's DAUGHTER,” by Julie P. Smith 
“ Warwick,’ by M. T. Walworth. 
“Tae Wate Cuter,” by Mayne Retd. 
“TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE, by Mary J. Holmes. 
“True as STKEL,” |y Marion Harland. 
“(A WonDERFUL Woman,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
“‘ COURTING AND FARMING,” by Julie P. Smith. 
“TRUE TO THE Last,” by A. 5. Roe. 
“Tae Enotisn Onpuans,” by Mary J. Holmes, 
The whole 12 sent by mail, postage free, 
for $3, or either one for 25 cents. 
je G. W. DicuincHam, Publisher, New York. 


Accidental Discharge 
Is Absolutely Impossible 


while using the Smith & Wesson Hammerless Safe- 
ty Revolvers. They are so constructed that they 
require for their operation sufficient grasp and 
strength to render them perfectly harmless in the 
hand of a child. 










A Perfect 
and Safe Arm 


for Home Protection. 


Send stamp for full catalogue with detafled description. 
SMITH & WESSON, Stockbridge St, Springfield, Mass. 


VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE 


1894. 


The Pioneer Catalogue of Vegetables and Flowers. 


Contains 112 pages 8x10 inches, with descriptions 
that describe, not mislead ; ‘illustrations 
that instruct,not exaggerate. 


The cover is charming in 
harmonious — blending — of 
Water color prints in green | 
aud white, with a gold back- 
ground,—a dream of beauty. 
2 pages of Novelties printed 
ingdifferent colors. All the 
leading novelties ‘and the 
best of the old varieties. 
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Cash Prizes for 
otatoes. Danvers Yellow 
Globe Onlon Seed $1.00 per 


pound, delivered, 
723 East Aves 


izzstArsy. JAMES VICK’S SONS. 
WALL PAPERS. 


Send 10 cents for postage. W 
largest and best selected line of sat lowest 
rices In the U. S.. with instructions how to paper. 
PAPER HANGERS should, hye our sample Books. 
Price $1.0, Now ready, 


CHAS, MON. KILLEN, 614-616 9, Philadeiphia, 






will mail you the 


with a Combination Box of 


CHAUTAUQUA DESK FREE -“sweer Home” soap. 


SOLID OAK throughout, hand-rubbed, Five feet high, 
10! inches deep. The Laundry and Toilet Soaps, “Boraxine"’ and “Modjeska’ 












YOU GET ALL FOR 
3} $10.00. 


JE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Scroftula 


is Disease Germs living in 
the Blood and feeding upon 
its Life. Overcome these 
germs vith 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
and make your blood healthy, 
skin pure and system strong. 
Physicians, the world over, 
endorse it. 


Don't be decelved hy Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 


brings comfort and improve: 
KNOWLEDGE wit and'tenas to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy lite more,with less expen: 
diture, by more promptly adapting tho world's | West 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the puré liquid laxative princi p les 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence ts due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the tasté, the refresh- 
Ingand truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually ‘cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing (con: 
stipation, It has given satisfaction to millions, sand 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because tt acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it ls perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. | Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druguists in 50-cent and #100 bottles 
but it fs manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. ouly. whose nanie 1s printed 
package, aiso. the name Syrup of Fig: 
wel informed, you will not accept any 
offered. 








table crops. Thous- 
ands in use. Send 6 cts. for 
E=7 catalogue and full treatise 

, on spraying. Circulars free, 


WM.STAHL,Quincy, Ill. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
cuicago. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Headquarters for the Choicest 
Seeds, Plants, 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Roses, Bulbs, Ete, 


Elegant 168 page Catalog, FR 
Send for it Before Busing. - 


Seeds, Small Treen, ete., pont palds 


orn by Freight or Express. 
ISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
Year, 1,000 Acres, 28 Greenhouse” 


Storrs & Harrison Co. 
Painesville, Ohio, ne 4 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
baper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
‘@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven ior 76—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers, 


fabscriptions can commence at any time 

ing the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriver directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 

jons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Jhould be made ina Post mee Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postinasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 








New 
du 


0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
sliver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending moncy. 
Any one cau collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
no send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

sk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find Zour name on our 

ks unless your Post-office ad is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution inst ing money to strangers 
fo renewsubscripfions, “Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
st ers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We hav 


a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 








Le te MASON & COMPANY, 
201 Columbus 


he Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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ECONOMY OF HEALTH. 


A problem which every one should aim to solve 
ia, “How may I best employ in my given occupa- 
tion the measure of health and strength which I 
possess?” 


SpemnesemsnewiskitblaOl nature that the exercise of functions 


regults in an increase of: their ability. Muscles 
become larger by exercise. Brain matter, by con- 
stant Intellectual employment, incre:ses in weight, 
and the “brain-cells” become greater in number. 
This is true of every bodily and mental function. 

But any function may be wrongly employed. 
When a muscle is constantly used to excess, It 
atrophies, or becomes smaller. The bratn, if held 
too closely to its task, at length refuses to act. 

Physical exercise is often perverted by being 
employed at improper times, as immediately after 
a meal; by being too hurried and short, as when 
one rushes to catch a train; or by being so pro- 
longed as to produce extreme fatigue. 

A young man was recently adyised to take 
physical exercise out-of-doors. With an exclama- 
tion he proceeded to relate how, after a morning 
of close confinement at office work, he took a 
hurried lunch, and at once rushed to a series 
of appointments, the distances between which 
amounted to several miles. It was explained that 
this was not exercise in the proper sense of the 
word. It is impossible to digest food, to exercise 
severely, to prosecute business, and to do all well 
at the same time. 

Deliberation is necessary to proper exercise, as 
well as to a proper method of study, or to the 
proper performance of any occupation. The nor- 
mal development of every member and tissue fs a 
slow one; a too rapid increase is apt to produce 
harm, or to precede disease of a member. 

In order to preserve health to old age, one must. 
exercise his muscles and his brain so that each 
shall receive a proper amount of solid, steady 
work, and what is equally important, a proper 
amount of rest. If one feels himself lacking in 
physical strength, he may be absolutely certain 
tnat by the use of what muscular power he has he 
will gain more. A weak organ gains power by a 
moderate, steady exercise of its function. 


——— os 


THE FIRST IRISH POTATOES. 


Sir Walter Raleigh was an unprincipled adven- 
turer, and failed ay an administrator and colonizer, 
but he had a most commendable taste for planting 
and gardening; and in these branches of effort his 
influence remains potent. Three hundred years 
have passed since he lived in Ireland, in the county 
of Cork, on the vast estate which had been bestowed 
upon him; but the yellow wallflowers which he 
brought to Ireland from the Azores still flourish 
and bloom in the very spot where he planted them. 

Near by, at Youghal, near Cork, on the shores of 
the Blackwater estuary, stands the Affane cherry 
which he planted. Some cedars which he brought 
to Cork are still growing at a place called Tivoll. 
Four yew-trees, whose branches have grown and 
interlaced into a sort of summer-houxe, are pointed 
out as having sheltered Raleigh when he first 
emoked tobacco in his garden at Youghal. 

Raleigh tried to make tobacco grow in Great 
Britain, but the climate was not found suitable to it. 
He succeeded, however, by introducing the habit 
of smoking it, in making it grow in plenty of other 
places. 

More important to the world than the spot where 


Raleigh sat and smoked his Indian weed is another 
spot In his garden at Myrtle Grove, in this same 
Youghal. This spot ts still bounded by the town 
wall of the thirteenth century. It was here that 
Raleigh first planted a curious tuber brought from 
America, which throve vastly better than his; 
tobacco plants did. 

This tuber Raleigh insisted was good to eat, 
though common report for a long time pronounced 
it poisonous. Some roots from his vines he gave to 
other landowners in Munster. They cultivated 
them, and spread them abroad from year to year. 

This plant was the Irish potato. Before many 
generations it became the staple food of the Irish 
people—almost the only food of a great many of 
them. 

It was the “Irish potato” which came back to 
America and became the groundwork, go to spenk, 
of the American farmer’s and workingman’s daily 
breakfast and dinner. Sir Walter’s curious experi- 
ment in acclimatization became an economic step 
of the very first consequence; and the spot at 
Youghal which was its scene deserves marking 
with a monument much more than do the places 
where the blood of men has been shed in battle. 


FARMERS’ “DON'TS.” 


Sarcasm is an effective weapon, and with it a 
paper published for farmers, the Stockman, seeks 
to combat the tendency of some farmers—let us aay 
& small minority of them—to neglect and Ill-treat 
their wives. The Stockman publishes this list of 
“Don’ts” for the farmer: 


Don’t try to please your wife. 

Don't appreciate one thing she does. 

Don’t ever plan your work so as to be able to 
take her to any entertainment. 

Don’t help care for the children; that 1s what you 
got her for. 

Don’t fail to invite company to dinner on Sunday 
without letting her know, so she can have a day for 
rest. 

Don’t get the bucket of water from the cistern 
when asked; any one can pump who half-tries. | 
Don’t fail to ask your wife if she wants you to do 
all the housework when she asks you to put some 

wood in the stove. 

Don’t neglect asking what she has done with all | 
the egg and butter money; for it will more than | 
supply. the table, help pay the hired man, get the 
children’s books and clothes, etc. 

Don’t wonder that your food has a pecullar 
flavor, for it is seasoned with blasted hopes, sighs 
of disappointment, ete. 

Don't surprised to read that the majority of 
insane women are farmers’ wives. 








“CONSIDERABLE LIKE ICE-CREAM.” 


A visitor to the World’s Fair was very tired and 
bungry—too hungry to wait for her luncheon, and 
too tired to search far for anything to eat; so she 
went up to & man who was selling pears and asked 
him if they were good. 

“Yes'm,” he responded, “they be fust-rate. 
They’re so good I can't hardly keep from eatin’ 
*em ‘the whole time myself. flow many will you 
hey?” 


She replied that she would take half-a-dozen, and 
n wt bag another tired. 













you tell me where T can get some tce- 
cream?’ she asked. 

“No’m,” briskly replied the frult man, “I don’t 
know of any place neur here where you can get 
any. But I’ve got some mighty nice’ pears here 
that taste considerable like ice-cream.” 

At that moment he handed his first customer her 
package, which she says she received with rome 
diminution of confidence in the wisdom of her 
purchase. 


DREADFUL VOW. 


In W. R. Le Fanu’s “Seventy Years of Irish 
Life” is a reference to the visit of George IV. to 
Ireland in 1821, which was enlivened, as much as & 
state visit may be, by the following incident: 


The king entered Dublin in an open carriage, 
drawn by eight splendid horses, and attended by a 
number of grooms and footmen in magnificent 
liveries. He was in military uniform, and con. 
stantly took off his hat, smiling and bowing to the 
people, who enthusiastically cheered him. At one 

olnt a man close to the carriage stretched out his 

and to the king, and said: 

“Shake hands, your Majesty! 

The king shook hands heartily. The man waved 
hig hand, and called out: 

“Begorra, I'll never wash that hand again!” 





A FRENCH DUEL. 


If the French are prone to challenge each other 
to fight duels on the smallest provocation, they are 
also prone to bring them to an end with very little 
fighting. 

It is credibly related that, on the occasion of a 
duel between two members of the chamber of 
deputies, one of the combatants was taken with a 
fit of bleeding at the nose just as they came upon 
the tleld. 

“Blood!” exclaimed one of the seconds of the 
other man. “Blood has been shed. The honor of 
my principal has been satistied.” 

And the parties and their seconds thereupon 
gravely left the fleld. 





MODEST. 

Writers of comic plays are said to have, as a 
rule, a very good conceit of themselves. But one 
of them objected, nevertheless, when an ardent 
admirer compared him with Shakespeare. 

“You mustn’t do that!” said the dramatist. 

“Why not?” 


“Well, Shakespeare had his way of writing, you 
know, and I have mine!" 


WHAT WAS ON HIS MIND. 


The Hartford Post records a striking instance of 
preoccupation which occurred in that city not Jong 
ago. 

A teacher in one of the public schools asked her 
pupils to write a sentence containing the pronoun 
“I. A small colored boy responded thus: 

“My mother made a shorteake. It was 60 short 
I didn’t get any of it.” 


MI8TRESS—Who rang the bell then, Katy? 
Katy—A_ boy, mum, lookin’ for the wrong 
number.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 





NOTHING cute prices like a sharp competition. 


COMPANION. 


“Superior to any,’ Cutler's Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Dr. 8. A. Shurtleff, Boston. 60 cts. and $). [ Ade. 





For Good Living sere address, ana 


lustrated booklet, ‘From Ranch to Table,” a write- 
of the cattle industry of the great plains, from the 
“branding of the maverick” to the “round-up” of the 
prime steer into Rex Brand Beef Extract, 

THE CUDAHY PACKING C South Omaha, Neb. 


Raldin 


“Takes First Place.” 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


Chicago. New York. Philadelphia. 
Makers: Lamb Mfg. Co., Chicopee Falls, Masa. 
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Greatest Award 


CHICKERN 


AT P 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 
For the unimpeachable truth of the 


above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


No local dealer can compete with us 


iW A LL in variety or price. Our 





new, designs and colorings 
are handsomer this year than 
ever before. 











Our “Guide How to 
Paper d Economy in 
Home Decora "mailed 
free with samples. 


Beautiful Gold Paper, Sc. per Roll. 


We carry the largest stock in the country, and can 
gave you & per cent. on every roll of paper you bus. 
No matter where you live, if you have any use for 
wall paper, send 10¢. to nearest addreas to pay postage 
on a large package of samples. Que food agent or 
paper-hanger wanted in each town to sell from sample 

ks, price $1.00. 


aw. ALFRED PEATS, 
30-: 213th St., 136-1. . oe 
Ew one Barada Ft 


no 





A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine 
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dn Sterling Stiver Table- Ware. 


| Soup and 
Bouillon Spoons 


are essential addi- 
tions to any well- 
appointed table. No 
silver service is com- 
plete without them. 






















“wa This illustration 
shows the Bouillon 
in the well- 
known 
“Old English” 

design so familiar to 
readers of THE 
COMPANION. 


size 


The Soup Spoon 
is longer than the 
Zouillon, being 
about seven inches 
in length. 


They will be 
found at all first- 
class Jewelers in 
the United States. 





If your deal- 
er should 
not have 
the special 
pieces you 
wish, you 
can learn 
where they 
are to be 
found by ad- 
dressing us. 


| 
| 
Manufacturing 
Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Towle 


Newburyport, Mass., 


Potato Machinery. 


If you are interested in planting and cutting 
potatoes by machinery, write to 
ASPINWALL MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich., 
for their Free Illustrated Catalogue. They 
will save you money and guarantee the work. 
Mention Youth's Companion. 

















Greasy or Irritating Properties. 


A Fair Skin 


can always be ensured if, after exposure to 
the sun and rough winds, ladies will use 


Hinds’ Honey and 
Almond Cream. 


This preparation has long been known for its 
surprising effect in softening, improving and pre- 
serving the Skin, and in rendering the complexion 
clear and beautiful. 

It is recommended by ladies generally. 


Rough, Hard, Pimples, 
| Irritated Skin, Best} Chafing, Itching, 
Chapped Hands, for | Scaly Eruptions, 
lace and Lips. Eczema, etc. 
A Sample Bottle 
with a book descriptive and testi- 


monials sent for 6c. to cover cost, 


Price 50 Cents 
AT DRUGGISTS. 
Sent post-paid, 60 cts. per bottle. 


Street, Portland, Main 


Best 
for 





TRADE MARE. 


ie. 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 


Powder 
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For the Companion. 


*TILDY’S EMANCIPATION. 


Lottie and Jack were at the post-office when the 
letter, with its sprawling, foreign-looking address, 
facing upward, was handed out through the 
window. They laughed in a surprised way as 
they examined it, while the postmaster watched 
them through the window with a smile upon his 
usually solemn face. 

“I’ve been postmaster fifteen years," he re- 
marked, “and it’s the first time that name’s 
turned up, to my recollection. Do you think it’s 
a mistake ?"” 

Lottie drew closer to her brother, and seru- 
tinized the missive half-anxiously. There was 
’Tildy’s name in unmistakable 
clearness, despite the blurred 
lines caused by thick ink and a 
long journey : 

“Miss Matilda Schneider.” 

It occupied the whole length 
of the envelope. The rest of the 
address,, curiously misspelled, 
was cramped into a small space 
much lower down, in the left- 
hand corner, where it looked like 
a humble attendant waiting to 
be called into service. 

“Won't she be amazed ?"* Jack 
said, slowly. “Won't she be 
tickled ?"" 

“Why, Jack!" his sister grave- 
ly interposed. “You don't know 
whether the news is good or bad 
It may be horrid news. Let's 
see the postmark.”* 

“Can't,” said the postmaster 
from the window. ‘It's all blurr 
ed out. The stamp is a German 
one.”* 

“Oh, isn't it funny—'Tildy's 
having a letter' the girl ex- 
claimed, breaking into another 
shrill little laugh. Then she 
added, ‘I wonder who it can be 
from?" 

“The quickest way to know is 
to run home and find out,” Jack 
answered. ‘Unless, of course, 
you wish to open it, which 
wouldn’t exactly please Uncle 
Sam.’ Slyly winking at the 
postmaster, he put the myste- 
rious letter into his pocket and 
sauntered toward the door. 

On the threshold of the small 
building, which was both a store 
and post-office, he pansed. 

“If any more letters for Miss Schneider come | 
to-day."’ be called to the postmaster, ‘‘please 
send them up!" 

“Haw! hav 

Jack and his sister passed gaily out, 


haw !"* the old man laughed. 


seeming to | 





“J suppose she would wear silk dresses every 
day, and go away to live,’ the girl went on, 
chiming in with her brother’s idea. 

«Pwehapths it'th a prethent,”’ lisped the small 
Amanda. 

Their house was some distance from the village, 
and was reached from the road by a grass-grown 
driveway. Members of the family usually walked 
this path to save the aged Dobbin extra steps. 
Thus it happened when the gate was gained that 
Lottie and Amanda took the letter and went in 


| 


Lottie ceased questioning and handed her the 
letter. ‘I guess you have heard from him," she 
surmised. ‘Perhaps he is coming to see you.”” 

Her last conjecture proved to be a true one. 


’Tildy’s brother was on the ocean even then. In| 

















it bright with smiles many times, but never 


tear-stained. 


All through that afternoon, when the girls 
helped to get together the few possessions which 
'Tildy needed for the journey to her brother, she 


a few days the ship that was bringing him would | seemed to their startled fancy another person. 


arrive. 


‘Tildy remembered that several years They all were conscious of a grave respect for her 


before her address, then as now with the Wiltons, that they had not known before. 


had been sent to Germany. 


Even little Amanda had a hushed expression 


It was natural that the Wilton children should | on her face as she tucked some ginger cookies 


feel the importance of an unseen relative's arrival, 


search of 'Tildy, while Jack drove directly to the | but they did not realize the full significance 


stable. 


;of what this simple event meant to ‘Tildy’s drive ‘Tildy to the station. 
| hurried down the driveway with her and stood 


In the orchard back of the house ‘Tildy was | uncheckered life. 


discovered, with their other sister, Rose, a round- 
faced, curly-haired girl, older and larger than 
Amanda, though not so tall as Lottie. 


| 


It seemed to her as if all the sweet joys connected beside the stone wall, when she went away. 


with family ties and home interests, hitherto 


’Tildy almost forgotten, had suddenly come to her. 





“First, guess what I've got!" 


was binding up the broken leg of a stray chicken, 
while Rose advised and directed anxiously. The 
branches above their heads were laden with blos- 
soms that made the air sweet. 





When ministering to the young Wiltons’ needs 
a sense of isolation had frequently come to her; 
the sad knowledge that it was her helpfulness 
they cherished, not herself. 


Now, under the | 


into the satchel. 
A farmer who lived up the road had offered to 
All the Wiltons 


Not 
until the farmer, in bis high buggy, had taken her 


from view, did regrets occur to mar the peace of 


those left behind. 

“You might have driven her 
down yourself, Jack,’ Lottie 
said, reprovingly, as a cloud of 
dust faded in the distance. 

“You ought to have kissed 
her,’ he retorted, with a pang of 
indignation. 

Rose and Amanda said noth- 
ing, but presently they began to 
weep quietly, in a dismal man- 
ner that effectually prevented 
the introduction of a cheerful 
topic of conversation. 

Each one in the group had a 
troubled conscience to wrestle 
with. The many times that 
‘Tildy had seen them off on little 
journeys rolled back upon them 
like a great burden. She-had 
stood upon the platform till the 
train was out of sight. The year 
that Jack went away to school 
after his mother died, how ten- 
derly she had clung to him, at 
the last moment! 

They returned to the house a 
disconsolate, half-guilty band, 
while the train bore ’Tildy city- 
ward. 

*Tildy, seated alone and feel- 
ing very sad, noticed that the 
cars were filled with good-natured 
people apparently returning from 
someexcursion. The new scenes 
and the flying, unfamiliar land- 
scape might have made this a 
red-letter day in her career if 
her errand had been a happier 
one, and her heart had felt less 
anxious. 

Poor ’Tildy! the world seemed 
® very wide one as she was 
hurried on, and the strangers jostled her rudely 
and impeded her way when she timidly pushed 
through the great station. 

But at last she stood beside Karl’s bed in a 


The German woman saw Lottie coming under | glow of this new experience, all troubled thoughts | long, window-dotted room. Then the universe 


leave a tide of laughter behind them. the boughs several rods away. She began to | paled to nothing. seemed bounded by the walls that closed about 
They were sturdy, fine-looking young persons, | speak immediately without slighting her task. | Her innocent pride and unconcealed flutterings | the slender lad. She forgot everything else while 


and walked with a free, graceful movement. The | 
girl was of good height for one not yet sixteen 
years of age, but her brother's head reached con- 
siderably above her own. The light vehicle in 
which they had driven to the town was waiting | 
before the door, with white Dobbin tied to a post, 
resignedly tranquil. 

Perched upon the seat waited a little f 
old girl with flaxen hair. She wore a very 
and ruffled pinafore, and her mouth was wreathed 
with smiles. They all drove away, rather slowly, 
because Dobbin was old and a little lame in one 
foot. 

‘The postmaster looked after the trio with a lazy 
interest. 

“It’s mighty lucky for them that there is a 
‘Miss Schneider,’ ” he reflected, still smiling. ‘If 
*twa’n't for her, they'd be three-times orphans.” 

The Wilton children were an unfailing topic of 
sympathetic concern to their neighbors and 
friends. A great many people nodded and smiled 
to the three as they passed, looking so merry, on 
their homeward way. ‘'Tildy’s letter formed a 
principal feature of their merriment as they rolled 
along. The number of times that the epistle was 
brought from Jack's pocket and returned again, 
if told, would be discredited. 

“Now if it was a fairy-prince letter,” Lottie 
suggested, roguishly. 

“She may have had a fortune left her by some 
forty-second cousin," said Jack. 














«Do you want your sprigged muslin ‘done up’ 
for the Miles’s party, or shall you wear your 
checked wool ?"’ she asked. 

Lottie seemed to be in doubt, for she stood 
silent beside the stooping figure, with her hands 
behind her. 
st, guess what I’ve got!”" 
y finished her task and stood erect once 





she said. 


|more. She had a strong, fine German face, 


browned by much contact with sun and wind, 
but the soft tints of youth had long since left it, 
and her brown hair, like her gown, was a trifle 
faded. ! 

“T don’t know,” she answered, smiling. ‘Is it 
yours or Amanda's ?"* 

‘Neither,’ returned the girl. 
Now guess what it s 

“Tt'th a letter!” screamed 

'Tildy’s eyes opened wider with a slow aston- 


“It's yours. 





Amanda, 


ishment. They were as blue as the cornflowers 
of her fatherland. 

“Why, there isn't any one to—write!"’ she 
said. 

“Think!” insisted Lottie. ‘Some relative, 


some —"’ 

A sudden light broke over "Tildy’s face, dimp- 
ling it and her almost pretty for a 
moment. 

“1 have got one relative,’ she ventured, softly. 
“He's a young brother. But he’s in Germany, 
He doesn’t write to me.” 


making 


and I never saw him. 


of excitement gave amusement to Jack and the 
girls. 


her many times had her mind been less preocen- | 


pied. 


They were fond of her in a youthful, thought- | 
| less fashion. 


None of them ever meant to be 
unkind to 'Tildy; they were simply accustomed 


to her, as one becomes accustomed to a long-used | her face, he started on another journey. 


she hung over him and held his hand in a tender 


She might have heard them langhing at | clasp. 


He spoke but a few words to her, for his days 
were ebbing past. 

At the close of a week, his short sojourn in the 
foreign land had nearly ended; and one evening, 
still holding his sister's hand and smiling in 
This 


piece of furniture the worth of which has not| time, ’Tildy’s brother found his way to a happier 


been prized. 

’Tildy occupied a peculiar position in 
Wilton home. She was not exactly a servant, 
and certainly not a member of the family. When 
the children were robbed of both parents in one 
short year, it had been her presence, like a stanch 
sail, that had borne them through the troubled 
waters. 

Another letter came to ’Tildy in a few days; 
but this one was addressed by another hand, and 
It was written by the super- 
intendent of a great hospital at New York. Karl 
Schneider, ‘Tildy’s brother, had arrived in 
America very ill. The note gave no particulars, 
but requested that 'Tildy come to her brother as 


not a German one. 





quickly as possible. 

She read the letter in the linen closet, where 
Lottie found her a few moments later, sitting on 
the floor with her face buried in her hands. The 
sight of her forlorn, motionless figure was a shock 
to the girl. '’Tildy’s face, when she raised it, 
looked pitifully strange. The Wiltons had seen 


the | 


shore. 

Several days passed before “Tildy, stunned and 
helpless, roused herself to think of the familiar 
routine of duty. She was too much wearied to 
summon thoughts, but at last she did write a short 
note to Lottie, in which she spoke of returning to 





| the Wiltons, and touched upon her loss in a quiet, 


unobtrusive way. 

It was a labored epistle which cost poor 'Tildy 
much effort, and was written with a lead-pencil. 
But Lottie forgot to make even a smiling criticism 
upon it, and the humble sheet of paper seemed 
to her to hold some element that made it most 






eloquent. 
All the family gathered in the sitting-room to 
hear this letter read. The elder sister delivered 
it with a gravity that made 'Tildy’s words doubly 
impressive. A startled trio stared at her as she 
rose after it was finished. 
“1 tell you,” she said with a sob, “it’s a shame 











—a perfect shame! 
Jack and the little ginJé sarfk back in their séats, 
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weakly surrendering before her sweeping asser- 
tion. It never occurred to them to question what 
she meant. Something in her manner made them 
understand. 

They had felt the unwritten pathos of ’Tildy's 
note and it hurt them vaguely, but they naturally 
recoiled from Lottie’s next words. 

“She’s been a sort of slave to us,'’ she said, 
quietly, and this new idea, hurled so suddenly, 
smote the listeners like a blow. From nearly 
every corner in the room some reminder of ’Tildy's 
faithfulness twinkled before their eyes, as they 
stood there, breathless. 

“See, she doesn't even expect any sympathy 
from us!’ Lottie went on, relentlessly. ‘And 
oh, she is the best friend we have! How could 
we! how could we!" 

The only comfort that the silent ones could) 
grasp was the fact that their accuser held herself | 
included in the blame. Rose's sweet treble voice | 
was a welcome sound after an interval of dreary 
quiet. 1 

“Can’t we begin good, now, this minute?’ , 
the little girl suggested, pausing, anxiously ex- 
pectant of a forbidding frown on Lottie’s brow. 
But to her great relief her sister acquiesced 
gracefully. 

They all began to bustle around the room, | 
hardly knowing what they were to do, but feeling | 
very cheerful in the turn affairs had taken. Jack , 
proceeded to raise his spirits in quite a boyish | 
manner, but he lingered at the door awkwardly, 
before he left the room. 

“I say, Lottie,’ he ventured, ‘she had deco- 
rated cake for tea, and special things, you know, 
when—when a fellow came home.” He paused, 
blughing vividly, but Lottie understood. 

“We will have the decorated cake, and—and 
the rest,” she answered, gently. t 

Then Lottie went over to where Jack stood | 
aud laid her hand upon his arm. ‘She shall 
have a royal welcome, dear,” she said, smiling, , 
though her eves were tearful. | 

Through the rest of that day everything con- 
nected with the Wilton house was tending toward 
the “royal welcome.” Past experience of ’Tildy's 
own methods enabled the family to do justice to| 
such a reception; yet the children did not once 
forget that the returning traveller was a sorrowing 
one, and they betrayed their knowledge of what 
this circumstance involved in many subtle ways 
that showed beneath the kind regards with which 
the day was crowned. 

It surprised the girls to tind how cheerless 
’'Tildy’s room appeared when they entered it. | 
They had never seemed to see before that it was | 
bare of ornament. They carried in pretty things | 
from their own rooms, and laughed among them- | 
selves as they made the plain apartment brignt | 
and comfortable. | 

It was Rose who thought of the patchwork quilt 
that was made of a thousand bits of gay silk, and | 
cherished in the Wilton household as a treasure 
of peculiar value. Only on state occasions as | 
a mark of especial honor was it brought forth; | 
and when Lottie and Rose together spread it upon 





| in Boston. 


THE YOUTH’S 


her, after all,—she had loved them for years and 
years,—they belonged to one another. 
That night, when she fell asleep under the silk 
patchwork, she was actually happy. 
PauLine WESLEY. 


————_+4-+—____ 


THE HAPPIER WAY 


If thou do ill, the por. tades, not the pains; 
If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains, 


Selected. — George Herbert. 


+++ 
For the Companion. 


BOB'S ANARCHIST. 


“Do you think it would be dangerous?” asked 
Paul. 

«There's no telling,’ answered Bob, gloomily. | 
“Those Anarchists are awfully reckless, and they | 
always carry exploding-machines around in their 
pockets. I suppose if a millionaire went m there 
now they would blow him up just as quick as— 
as —" 

“Say, let's go in,” said his brother. ‘‘We're 
not millionaires, and if they try to blow us up, 
we can run.” 

“No, we're not millionaires,’ admitted Bob, 
‘but father’s pretty well off, so I suppose they 
would hate us just as much. Maybe, though, 
they won't know who we are, and I guess it 
really is our duty to go in and find out something 
about them.” 

The boys were two well-dressed, sturdy little 
Bostonians, who had halted on the sidewalk 
before a woeful-looking public hall, and were 
staring at a placard posted up by the entrance. 
It announced in large letters that the Anarchist ' 
Club was to hold a meeting at four that afternoon, 
and that eloquent addresses would be made. 

Beside this placard was a highly colored picture 
of a red-shirted man trampling upon a disgusted- | 
looking monster labelled Monopoly. 

Bob, the older of the two boys, inspected these 
posters with much satisfaction, for Bob had a 





COMPANION. 


I am not afraid to tell you, for you well know I 
am always ready to sacrifice myself in the cause 
of freedom. If, then, you accept my advice, you 
will go up this very night to those luxurious 
avenues where the pampered monopolists. live, | 
and you will demonstrate to them in unmistaka- 
ble fashion that the day of the tyrant and the 
oppressor has closed—and forever closed." 

As the orator stepped down and began to suck 
a lemon, there was great applause, 

“Let's get out of here!’’ gasped Bob. 
can't go back home too quick.” 

“You heard what he said!” exclaimed Bob, | 
trembling yet triumphant, as they reached the 
street. “It's awful, isn't 1t ?”" 

“Do you suppose they'll come to-night ?"* asked | 
Paul. i 

“Yes, of course. That Schimp, he'll go and 
get up an army right away, and I shouldn't 
wonder if he attacked our house the first thing. 
Wasn't he sneaking around there the other night 
to find how he could get in?" 

“I'll tell you what," remarked the practical 
Paul, ‘We ought to let the police know about 
this, There's a copper over there now.” 

“That's so!” said Bob. “I'll speak to him.” 
Going across the street, he breathlessly proceeded 
to inform the policeman of the perils which 
threatened the city. The man stared down in 
astonishment at this vehement small boy with the 
large head, and it was some time before he could 
get in a word. : 

“Humph'!” said he. 

“That's always the way!" said Bob tp Paul, in | 
disgust. ‘Folks never will believe anything you 
tell them. It was just so when I found out that; 
Boston might be washed away at any time by a 
tidal wave—they only said, ‘Pshaw!’"” 

Then Bob, who paid the common penalty of 
being in advance of his age, fell into gloomy 
silence. When they reached home, he attempted | 
to acquaint his mother with the impending peril; | 
but she merely laughed a little, and, what he felt 
was worse, kissed him. 

Was this a fitting way to treat a person who 


“We 
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From the portion of the wall which served as a 
gate-post, a brick had fallen out; and into the 
crevice made by the absence of this brick the end 
of the handle of the old broom was inserted. The 
broom-end rested against a cleat on the under side 
of the board, and held it suspended in air over 
the path, 

They tied one end of a clothesline to the prop, 
and then their trap was ready. 

To be sure it could only serve for one revolu- 
tionist, but Bob calculated that the overthrow of 
the first man of the attacking forces might have 
great effects, To increase the terrors of his 
defence, he placed two or three tin pans on the 
top of the board, where they would fall with 
alarming noise at the decisive moment. Pau 
took charge of the loose end of the clothesline, 
and they sat in a dark corner with Montgomery. 
to await the attack. 

“] wish we had some cannon,’”’ whispered Bub, 
regretfully, remembering how Napoleon had gealt 
with a mob. 

For a long time they sat there in the darkness, 
looking up at the stars and listening to the noises 
of the city. They could hear voices and laughter 
around them, but not as yet the heavy tread of an 
advancing host. 

«Hist!”* muttered Bob at last. 
ing, 1 guess!”” 

Sure enough they heard approaching feet and 
voices speaking guardedly. The boys could not 
estimate the numbers of the enemy, but imagina. 
tion multiplied them easily. Then the treacherous 
Roselba appeared, entering the gate. 

She turned and spoke; she was evidently giving 
the foemen their final instructions. What she 
really said was this, although the boys could not 
hear it: 

“Oh yes, do come in for just a few minutes, 
Peter, and sit on the steps. There aint nobod) 
around.”" 

“It's getting pretty late, I guess,” replied the 
Orator of Freedom. 

“So it is," answered Roselba, ‘‘and I'm glad 
the mnissis don't know I ve been out a-walking hke 


«They're com- 


lively imagination, and was just then greatly | should be hailed as the savior of home against, this. But come in a little while, Peter, and Ili get 


interested in revolutionary movements. He had 
reached the age when boys begin to read about 
Napoleon, and he had consequently gathered 
some knowledge of French history. 

From the Anarchist Club's placards he per- 
ceived that a Reign of Terror was about to begin 
He had been explaining how matters 
stood to his younger brother, Paul, who never 
read anything except his school reader, and that 
under compulsion. 

«“We ought to have on our oldest clothes to go) 
in there,” said Bob, “for they hate all aristocrats, | 
and they're apt to think we are spies. You keep’ 
those russet shoes hidden as much as you can, 
Paul, and I’ll take off my necktie. It may be 
safer, you know.” 

“All right," answered Paul dutifully, as he 
took off his own necktie. ‘But let's go in in time 
to get a seat, anyway.’” 

The two disguised aristocrats ventured stealthily 





the hosts of anarchy ? 

It was sultry summer weather, and as the; 
evening drew on Bob, Paul, and theiy little dog | 
Montgomery went out into the back yard to hold 
acouncil of war. This back yard was but a little 
space, surrounded by a brick wall. The gate to} 
the narrow alley at the rear was unlocked. 
Through this the boys soon strolled to confer 
with Perry Jones, their small neighbor. 

When they came back in the early dusk, they 
could perceive from a distance that there was aj 
man leaning against the back wall close beside 
their gate. 

“Look! look!’ said Paul, gripping Bob's arm. 
“Who is it?” 

“Steady !”” commanded Bol 
you suspected anything.” 

Montgomery growled low at the stranger. The 
boys, as they went in at the gate, were able to see 
his face. Once safely inside, they turned to each 


“Don't act as if 


you a piece of cream pie out of the pantry.” 

In another moment the figure of a man slowly 
entered through the gate. 

“Now! Now!" screamed Bob, and Paul pulled 
at the line. Down fell the board with a crash, 
and the hapless intruder went sprawling under it, 
uttering wild German bowls. Roselba, who had 
herself barely escaped the deadfall, screamed 
long and loud. ‘The tin pans emphasized the 
uproar, and Montgomery barked furiously as he 
danced abont the prostrate foe. 

Immediately the whole household was astir. 
Mr. Weston came rushing out. Mrs. Weston’: 
voice was heard from some upper window inquir- 
ing anxiously what the matter was ; even Kitty, 
the boys’ little sister, awoke and wailed dismally. 

“What on earth is the trouble here?” asked 
Mr. Weston, bewildered by the scene which met 
his gaze. 

“The Anarchists! They're coming to burn the 


| into the hall, and found seats well up in front. 
| There was nothing very alarming to be seen as 
| yet, although the stage was draped with a large 


other, trembling with excitement. 
“It was the Anarchist !"" whispered Bob. 
“It was!’ said Paul, with a burst of indigna- 


1 
A 
city, and they're going to begin with us!” cried | 
Bob, whose eyes were as round as full invons, he " 
was so much excited. | 


'Tildy’s bed, each felt its presence to be a delicate 
attention that could not fail to meet its true 
interpretation. 


Amanda's offering was a cluster of spring | red flag, which, as Bob explained in a low whis-| tion. ‘Oh, if mamma only tcould let me have a} ‘‘Anarchists'’" repeated his wondering father. | 
flowers which wore so assuredly the stamp of her | per to Paul, was always a sign of bloodshed. gun!"” Then he looked at the stranger who had crawled | 
clumsy little tingers that Lottie gave it a post of} The people who had begun to drift listlessly “Lie low!” muttered Bob. ‘Somebody's | out from under the board at last, and was just 


honor where it told its own story. 

.'Tildy’s train stopped at the little station late in 
the evening. A light rain beat against the 
windows. The scene was dreary enongh, as she 
peered out unsmilingly, but she gave a start of 
surprise at the glimpse afforded her of Dobbin's 
white figure, standing out clearly, through the 
mist. 

She bad not expected Dobbin. She had hoped 
to reach the house in some manner, but to 
be assisted by a horse so old and highly respected 
as was he, at such an inconvenient hour, was 
an unwonted honor. 

And Jack, too; he must have come to meet 
her! 

She hinted her amazeinent to the young man as 
they were jogged along, and expressed reluctance 
at making him so much trouble. But a greater 
surprise awaited 'Tildy at the old stone wall. 
Lottie and Rose and Amanda were there to help 
her alight from the carriage. She could hardly 
believe her senses when the girls surrounded her, 
and flung their arms about her neck. 

“OQ 'Tildy!"" one or the other kept repeating ; 
“O 'Tildy! 

The tired woman clung to them silently, her | 
heart beating wildly with bewilderment and a: 
strange joy. | 

Why her young brother had drifted into her 
life only to be swept aside again was a mystery | 
that ’Tildy could not understand; but there was 
one sweet certainty that her mind laid hold of, | 
and kept always. \ 

It was suggested first on her arrival at the | 
station, by Dobbin’s familiar visage, with Jack 
beside him, waiting in the damp. It seemed to | 
shine out from the lantern that swung before 
them like a huge firefly, as Rose, dancing merri 
along, lighted the little group up the driveway 
toward the house. 

Lottie and Amanda, nestling so close on either 
side of her, made the same thought an undisputed 
truth. This was not the return that she had 
fancied; this meant more than going back to 
servitude. It was a home-coming! 

Nothing could matter now, she’ told herself, 














into the place were a disappointment to Bob, fur 
although many of them were somewhat unkempt, 
they seemed good-natured enough, and he could 
not perceive that any of them were provided with | 
explosives. Several meek-looking women were | 
present, and one of these had brought along a 
chubby baby, perhaps that it might be enlisted | 
from infancy in the cause of freedom. 

This baby was directly in front of Paul, who 
found the proceedings a little slow, and amused 
himself by tickling it at times. 

But Bob was in no mood for trifling. 
nudged his brother and whispered: ‘Look there! 
Do you see that fellow over yonder? I'll bet he's | 
got his dynamite with him.” 

“Who? That chap with the long hair?’’ 
said Paul. ‘Yes, he looks dangerous. Why, 
Bob, that's the man we saw the other evening; 
skulking around our back gate!” / 

“It is, sure enough!”’ said Bob. 
he was probably an assassin.” 

Both boys leaned forward and watched with 
intense interest. The suspicious stranger was a 
German-looking man, with bristling yellow hair 
and small light-blue eyes. He certainly presented 
a formidable appearance, and Bob set him down 
at once as a most satisfactory Anarchist. 

Indeed, the long-haired man seemed disposed 
to deepen this impression. From the moment 
that he was introduced as Mr. Schimp, the cele- 
brated orator of freedom, the mecting became | 
more lively. Leaping upon the stage, the man 
delivered in good English a speech so full of 
sound and fury, so plentifully stocked with 
“Grinding monopoly,” “Tyr-r-ranical capital- | 
ists” and ‘Necessity of extreme measures” that 
the boys, who understood about half that he said, : 
were kept in a shiver of apprehension. 

At times the orator glared in their direction, 
and then they made sure he was about to burl | 
some dynamite at them. The audience woke up 
to utter many encouraging comments, such as, 
“Good for you!” and ‘That's the talk!’ Finally 
Agitator Schimp reached the climax of his ora- 
tion. 


He, 


“I gaid then | 


coming from the kitchen !"" 

The boys crouched in the shadow of a box, and 
Paul collared Montgomery, who felt the mystery 
deeply, and bristled with silent suspicion. Then 
the housemaid, Roselba, crossed the yard and 
went out at the gate. Creeping to the gate, the 
boys perceived that Roselba and the Anarchist 
were walking slowly away together. 

Here was a revelation! Treachery lurked in 
their own camp! Roselba—plump, good-natured 
Roselba—was in league with the Anarchists! She 
had stolen away with the revolutionary leader, 
Schimp, and they would presently be back again 
with the ferocious mob which that chieftain had 
doubtless left waiting in a side street. Such was 
Bob’s conclusion, and Paul readily agreed. 

To leave the back yard unguarded at such a 
crisis would be criminal folly, but they could not 
remain out-of-doors much longer without making 
some explanation to their parents. This Bob did 
not care to do, for his warnings had been treated 
with disdain; and he meant to rely now upon his 
own resources. 

“I'll tell you what we'll do,” said he, we'll 
slip down again and keep watch here. We must 
take the chances.” 

Accordingly they fastened Montgomery to the 
back stoop by a string, that he might furnish 
some slight protection in their absence. Then 
they went yawning up to their room. 

Here they conceived a plan of defence so bril- 
liant that they could hardly restrain themselves 
until they had a chance to slip down-stairs again. 
Tiptoeing down without their shoes they came out 
into the back yard, and found it as yet unattacked. 
The gate was still ajar; Roselba had not returned. 

“Quick now!"’ Paul said. ‘We'll rig a dead- 
fall, and drop it on him when he comes through 
the gate.” Paul was an authority on trapping. 

In the back yard they found a wide, thin board 
with cleats nailed on it. They also found an old 
broom. One end of this board they rested on the 
top of the wall by the side of the gate, at such an 
angle that the other end of the board hung just 





“And now,’’ he roared, ‘since this state of 


over the path Icading from the gate to the back 


trembling nervously. These young orphans loved things can no longer continue, what is to be done ? ' door of the house. 
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pretend to go to bed, and then after a while we'll ' 


rising to his feet. As he stood muttering and 
| rubbing himself, his long hair floating wildly, his 
! looks justified Bob's explanation. 

But Roselba, who had now somewhat recovered 
from her panic, came to the rescue. 

' «He don’t mean no harm,” said she; ‘he’s 
only Peter.” 

“Peter who?” asked Mr. Weston, ‘and what 1s 
he doing around here at this time of night?" 

“Why, sir," answered Roselba, sheepisbly, 
“he’s a gentleman friend of mine, and he comes 
around to see me—sometimes—once in a while 
We just went a-walking, sir, and J asked him if 
| he'd come in a little while I'd,—and he came in, 
and this here thing fell on him,—and he’s a respec- 
table man, so he is, and I don’t know what it all 
| ineans.”” 

The overwrought Roselba prepared to weep. 

Apparently Mr. Schimp considered this a suffi- 
ciently clear explanation of his presence, and did 
not care to prolong a painful scene. Muttering 
‘something about an appointment elsewhere, he 
backed out through the gate, and vanished into 
‘ the darkness. 

“And wasn’t he really an Anarchist after all?” 
_ asked Bob. 

“What's an Anarchist ?"" asked Roselba. ~ 

| Yes, Bob, tell us all about it,”’ said his father, 
beginning to smile. 

So Bob, assisted somewhat by Paul, told the 
whole story. Mr. Weston’s smile grew broader 
jas he listened, but Roselba’s mouth and eyes 
opened wider in astonishment. 

“Bring an army and pull down the house?” 
she exclaimed, in great distress. «Why, Peter 
wouldn’t hurt a mouse, He's just as mild- 
| tempered '"* 

“Well, what did he mean by making that spectlt 
| then ?” asked the indignant Bob. 

“Oh, he can talk grand,”’ said Roselba, proudly. 
\“And that there Anarchist Club gives him 4 
dollar sometimes to make a speech when they 
have their public meetings. The rest of the time 


he works in a restaurant, only his health aint 
good, so he has to rest a great deal.”” 

“I'm afraid your mob isn't coming to-pight 
boys,” said Mr. Weston. 
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to bed now, and we can talk some more about it 
to-morrow.” 

A few minutes afterward he said to their 
mother, “They made a perfect pandemonium 
down there, my dear, but I couldn't scold them 
about it; they're such plucky little chaps. But 
oh! what will Bob be when he gets older ?”” 

So next morning the boys, to their great sur- 
prise and secret relief, were not reminded of the 
previous night’s adventure. Some time afterward 
as they were one day crossing the Common, they 
saw a little knot of people, and drawing nearer, 
heard a voice talking about “oppressive monopo- 
lies,"’ ‘‘vigorous measures’ and “baffling such 
despotism.”” 

When the long-haired orator canght sight of 
the boys his speech ended rather abruptly for 
some reason. 

He was Bob's Anarchist, too tired to be at 
work, recreating himself in the open air, and 
perhaps hoping that he could take up a sinall 
collection. M. O. Witcox. 
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They've left off eating and drinking there; 
They never do any thinking there; 

They never walk, 

And they never talk, 
And they fall asleep without'winking there. 


Century. —Margaret Vandegrift. 
+4 ____ 


For the Companion. 


CHASE OF A REPTILE ATHLETE. 


For many years I have made a special sturdy of 
the life-history of the serpent kind. With th 
purpose I have devoted myself closely to observa 
tion of the living reptiles—not in their prisons, the 
zodlogical gardens of our great cities, but in their 
natural homes on the remote hill. 
sides and in the deep forests and 
sequestered valleys of Europe, Afri- 
ea, South America and the West 
Indian Islands. 

I have pursued them on foot and 
on horseback, alone and in company 
with Europeans, Africans, or Indians, 
climbing like a monkey through tropi- 
cal forest thickets, or skimming in a 
light dugout over the waters of un- 
frequented rivers or lagoons. \ 

Never fully satistied with observing \ 
them inthetr wildness, I havecaptured * 
them alive to take home with me, so 
that, keeping them always at hand, I 
might become yet more familiar with 
their peculiarities. 

Indeed, I never kill a snake. All 
my captures are taken alive, some- 
times with exceeding difficulty; for, 
not to speak of the precautions to be 
used in dealing with the deadly vart- 
eties, some of the long, harmless 
kinds, common in the tropics, are xo 
swift on the ground, such acrobats 
among the trees, and such excellent 
swimmers and divers, that it requires 7 
great quickness and energy to lay 
hold of them. 

Some of my most interesting adven- 
tures occurred in the high woods of 
the island of Trinidad, at the mouth 
of the Orinoco. Here the trees are so 
lofty that an ordinary shot-gun fails 
to carry to their leafy tops. So bound 
up and interlaced are they overhead by vines, like 
huge ship cables, that even when cut down they 
rarely fall to the ground, but are still held upright, 
lashed to their fellows by a thousand natural 
bindings. 

It is generally easy for an experienced woods- 





man to walk below these trees, over the dried: 


leaves, among the young palms, the ferns and 
great wax-leaved plants that flourish in the shude. 
But far overhead the orchid-laden branches, with 
their interlacing creepers, form such a thick canopy 
that even the strong rays of the midday sun can 
seldom penetrate to illumine even a little spot In 
the solemn gloom below. 





This great wilderness of luxuriunce is a paradise | 


to the lover of nature. In every part of the lavish 
tropical forest are countless species of brilliant 
plumaged birds, painted lizards, frogs and insects, 
arboreal, terrestrial and aquatic. 

There, too, are their enemies, the various snakes, 
from the giant boa to the tiny coral. Some are 
among the branches, some on the ground, some in 
the waters of the brooks and rivers—all alert to 
chase and catch their prey. 

One day, after wandering alone for many hours 
through this grand natural conservatory, I emerged 
into bright sunlight in an open clearing many acres 
in extent. The tall, dark woods looked down on it 
on every side like a gigantic leafy wall, much as 
the precipitous banks of a deeply-seated lake look 
down upon the quiet waters below. 

At the point where I came out from the woods 
the place had been perfectly cleared, so that not « 
vestige of vegetation remained. Eveu the old tree. 
stumps had been removed, and the ground dug up 
and made ready for planting. 

This cleared piece of land, presenting a level 
expanse of bare clay, stretched away three hun- 
dred yards or more to a river, which, issuing from 
the forest on one side, wound through the cultl- 
vated land and reéntered the woods. 

Across the river was a rich and flourishing plan- 
tation of bananas. The plants gently waved their 
giant green leaves in the sunlight, though there 
was scarcely a breath of wind to carry away a 
floating thistle-down, and the strong tropical sun 
was baking the newly turned ground to powder. 

I sauntered cautiously down close by the wood. 
alde, to where the great leaves of a fan palm hung 
out over a prostrate log, forming a shady seat. 
This was a fitting spot wherein to rest a while, and 
scan the tranquil neighborhood for basking or 
wandering serpents. 

Seated here, I soon noticed out In front of me, 





| my bare 








and ubout thirty yards off, a large dark-green and 
yellow snake, lying at rest half-hidden among the 
rough clay lumps. 

He was over seven feet in length and two inches 
in diameter—a macheta, the swiftest species in the 
country, a veritable serpent athlete, equally at 


; home in the trees, on the ground, or in the water. 


His eyes, and even his scales, were visible from 
where I sat. 

As soon as I saw what sort of snake he was, I 
knew that he would soon tax my running powers 
to the utmost. A better position I could not have 
wished to be placed in, for I sat right between him 
and the woods, thus cutting off his retreat among 
the vines and branches, whither he would surely 
attempt to escape, and give me immense trouble if 
he reached them, 

The long and gwift macheta can scurry away over 
the boughs and twigs of a thicket with all the 
swiftness of a squirrel. In general appearance he 
is very like the Florida “coach-whip,” but larger, 
awifter, more powerful, and far more brilliantly 
colored. 

I wore no coat, being dressed simply, as suited 
woodland work, iu shirt and trousers. The sleeves 
of my shirt were rolled up to the elbows. A long, 
six-foot stick lay at my feet. I used it to press 
down the necks of deadly snakes so as to prevent 
them from biting until I had caught them. The 





stick would not be necessary in taking this fellow, | 
; because I knew he was 


not venomous, and Its 
unwieldy length would 
surely hinder me in run. 
ning after him, partieu 
larly if he should 1 
me through the un¢ 
growth of the forest, or 
among the 
bushes that lined 
parts of the riv 
er-bank. I must 
take him with 





Yr 


low 





hands, avoiding 

his bite if possible, for, 

though not poisonous, it 

might be very painful. 

The most feasible plan 

was to keep the snake 

from the forest and run him down on the open 

clearing, catching him if possible before he could 

reach the river. Once there, he would dive in 
and swim away like a fish. 

Before beginning the chase I determined first of 
all to observe the character of the place more 
carefully. As I stood up gently and slowly, lest 1 
should alarm him, I saw from the better view that 
the surface of the ground was quite rough. Such 
a long and lively snake might perhaps be able to 
get over it much more quickly than I could. 

Hatless, bare-armed and with stealthy steps I 
advanced toward the macheta very slowly, so as to 
Jessen the distance between us as much as possible 
before he should take to flight; but before I had 
gone five paces he shot off like an arrow to my left, 
raising a cloud of dust with his lashing tall: 

To cut him off from this retreat I sprang before 
him, and with difficulty succeeded in turning him 
in the direction of the river. Almost immediately 
he doubled backward, and tried again to get around 
behind me; but F met him afresh, whereupon he 
stopped suddenly, coiled himself, and drew back 
his head as if to spring at me. 

This pause, however, was but momentary ; for he 
immediately turned away to one side, and scurried 
along at a surprising specd, in a line parallel with 
the edge of the woods, for fifty yards or more. 

A hard chase this was; for the snake got over 
the ground with astonishing quickness. All the 
time J had to run as hard as I could to keep him on 
the outer side. 

Neck and neck I raced with him. He seemed to 
fly over the ground in his efforts to pass me and 
gain the woodside. Never before had I xeen a 
snake so swift. 

The yellow scales of his sides flashed in the sun- 
light like sparks struck from the hard clay-lumps. 
His head was held about six inches from the 
ground, clearing every obstacle. The long, sinuous 
body behind seemed to thrill and tremble with the 
force of nervous energy. 

Yet I proved myself something fleeter than he 
was; and when I had got a little in front of him he 
turned away toward the river a second time. But 
now, ag I wheeled after him, making a cloud of 
dust fly up in doing so, he suddenly faced around 
and gathered himself up to show fight. 

A noble picture he presented! His head was 











drawn back, with the orange-edged jaws flattened | 


out behind. The delicately forked tongue darted 
out and In unceasingly, its quivering motion show- 
ing his anxiety. The long, tapering neck was 











drawn into a series of the admirable Slike curves, | 
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while the large, bright eyes glistened with anger, 
and the restless whip-like tail trembled and swished 
about with excitement. 

I stopped, panting from my exertion, and pre- 
pared to seize my graceful adversary by the neck, 
in case he should dart at me. Finding, however, 
that I stood there so boldly before him, his heart 
failed completely. He again turned tail, and 
dayhed off madly in a direct line to the water. 

He now had ground more in his favor, for his 
course lay somewhat down-hill. This, together 
with the increased roughness of the surface, 
assisted him and impeded me. The clay in this 
part of the fleld was in larger lumps, and baked 
hard by the sun. 

Onward amongst these lumps I rushed after him, 
stumbling frequently, and raising clouds of dust, 
as I followed right at his tail down the slope to the 
river-bank. 

As he came to the bank my hand was out, and 
throwing myself forward I made a wild snatch for 
him. But the brink was nearer than I thought, and 
over it the snake shot, downward into the wide 
pool below. 

I, too, with my eager hand still outreached, went 
down after him head foremost, grasping blindly at 
his tailin doing so. Splash went the water into my 
ears and eyes. The confusion stunned me. 1} 
heard nothing else. I saw nothing, for I had not 
Intended to take a ducking. The long grass on the 
bank had deceived me. 
As I went in thus un 
expectedly, my eyes 
had closed involunta 
rily. Meantime I had 
the snake by the tail in 
the surging water. My 
fingers still clutched 
him well and tightly. 

Jn a moment I was 
standing on the bot. 





snake with my two 
arms stretched above 
my head, for 1 was 
immersed in the bub. 
bling water to the arm. 
pits. The moment 1 
raised him above the 
surface he swished 
himself lke a whip. 
i lash around my head 
rr and neck. 

Viciously setzing me 
with his open jaws by 
J thecheek, he squeezed 
f like a vice, and pressed 

his needle-like teeth 
oh into the flesh. 

It would have been 
but the act of an In 
stantto take him round 
the throat and unloose 
his grip, but the great 
pressure required to 
do this might injure 
him, and if I pulied 
him off foretbly, while 

he held on so tightly, I should lacerate 
myself terribly. 

Quick as lightning the proper meth- 
od presented itself. By slmply duck. 





ing beneath the water again I knew 

that he would unloose, and try to 

swim off, even though I still held him by the tail. 
So down went my head below the surface, and as 


the snake swung loose to swim away, out flew my 
hand and took him by the neck. Then he coiled 
himself more vigorously than before around my 
head and arms, striving more earnestly to release 
himself from my triumphant grasp. 

Occasionally he would unloose his coils, and beat. 
himself against the surface of the water, lashing 
it into foam, and sending little showers of blinding 
spray around me. * 

During this whole chase and capture I had sup- 
posed myself to be alone and unseen, save by the 
wild denizens of the forest. Even their attention 
T had not drawn by a single word or exclamation. 
The whole performance had been a silent, earnest, 
headlong rush over the newly turned ground, 
followed by a wild plunge in the river. The captive 
and myself, I thought, struggled without witnesses. 

What, then, was my surprise, as the water ran 
out of my ears, and dripped from my eyelashes so 
that I could both hear and see again, to behold on 
the farther bank above me a half.dozen swarthy 
men. They were dancing about, shouting and 
jostling each other like lunatics, asking, entreating 
and {imploring each other to jump in and rescue 
me from what they evidently considered a mad 
attempt at suicide. Their exclamations were ludi 
crous. 

«Jump in, Charley !” 

“No, you go, I can’t swim!” 
“O my king! Oh, save him! 
on. 
All this took place in much less time than it takes 
to tell it. Spluttering the water out of my mouth 
and nose, I burst into laughter. Whereat the men 
stood stock-still, evidently more astonished than 
ever. But instantly realizing that I was no suicide, 
and that they had been fooled, they, too, laughed 
aloud. 

“Eh! Eh! You no see him jump after dat snnke 
like a mad tiger cat!" 








Save him!” and so 





“But tell us, beké (white man)? He bite you— 
no?” 
Eh! Eh! Yes, bite man! See blood on him 





face!” 

Smilingly I washed off the blood, and telling 
them not to fear for me, clambered out on the bank 
beside them. 

Fortunately they had among their equipments a 
large water-gourd. They gave it to me, and fn it I 
stowed away my struggling captive. 

They were a party of Creole hunters, who, having 
gone In amongst the bananas to rest and eat, had 


seen me impetuously racing after the flying snake. | 


My appearance on the tranquil scene, hatless, 
coatless and alone, coming from heaven knows 
where, and rushing on excitedly in such a race and 
with such an ending, naturally astounded them. 

IT was now thoroughly pleased with the day's 








tom, holding up the | 


| evidently to a showman’s “properties.” 
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events. My wet clothes counted for little, forin an 
hour the tropical heat dried them again. That 
most exciting hunt bad a successful and amusing 
ending, leaving me possessor of a beautiful pris- 
oner. 

My hat and stick were waiting for me where I 
had left them, on the log by the woodside. But, 
as hunger was keen within, I gladly accepted an 
Invitation to dine with my new-made friends, 
beneath the bananas, upon fat venison which had 
been shot in the morning, and was now roasting 
over a crackling fire of withered branches. 

G. R.. O'REILLY. 
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MANHOOD’S ANSWER. 


Toward every brave and careless boy 
Whore lusty shout or call I hear, 
The boy within me shouts with joy 
And rings an echo to his cheer. 


Selected. —J. G. Holland. 


For the Companion. 


A MOUNTEBANK SCHOOL. 


Barnet Fair, the famous or notorious, has been 
annually held at High Barnet, Hertfordshire, Eng: 
land, about eleven miles from King’s Cross, 
London, ever since the fifteenth century. Its near- 
ness to the metropolis invites many rowdies and 
roughs, whose proceedings at night make the scene 
one not to be willingly witnessed by polite people; 
but in the daytime Barnet Fair affords many 
curious and interesting spectacles. 

The Horse and Cattle Fair is held in wide, sloping 
flelds on one side of the railway station, and the 
Pleasure Fair in similar fields on the other side. 
Along the country road between, passes a motiey 
crowd of Londoners and provincials, liveried car- 
riages, coster-barrows, drovers, tract-distributors, 
Whitechapel slugs, townspeople, “gospellers"—all 
bent on pleasure or profit. 

The Pleasure Fair draws all the showmen, cheap 
jacks and mountebanks from miles around. They 
come with their flash jewelry, cheap toys, switch- 
back railways, circular swings, shooting galleries, 
weighing and strength-testing machines, cocoanut 
targets, peepshows, boxing tents and instruments 
of horrible music. They come with their vans, 
their wives and their children. 

For days before a fair these family vans and 
property-carts creep through the country roads 
from their camping-ground at some earlier fair, 
probably in some other county. Some of the horses 
are driven by women and draw vans filled with 
children, for showmen die like other men, and 
leave widows to provide for young families with 
the “show” or the cocoanuts. Many of the vans 
are models of compact comfort. Two that I visited 
cost ninety pounds, about four hundred and fifty 
dollars each, and were in order as neat as any New 
England home. 

In a conspicuous place stood a large canvas struc- 
ture marked “Gospel Tent.” I was Invited to enter 
it by two young women with whom I had had some 
conversation in the train. 

They had told me of an effort among English 
women to give Christian instruction to the poor 
children of the great ‘World on Wheels,” which is 
numbered by thousands in Great Britain. Atevery 
fair all over England devoted women give their 
time to teaching these travelling children in tents, 
booths, vans,@vherever they can get a footing. 

Every winter this world on wheels rolls through 
London, resting there six weeks at Christmas.tide. 
Then, in a great hall in Islington, a regular school 
is kept for these little wanderers. These six weeks, 
with three fair days now and then, afford all they 
have of Instruction. All over England those chil- 
dren who have studied at the winter school in 
Agricultural Hall stand best and highest in the fair 
schools, and are quickly recognized by other signs. 

The Gospel tent was intended for evening ser- 
vices. Its wooden benches were designed for the 
convenience of grown-up people who are able to 
steady themselves with feet upon the ground. The 
legs of the forty boys and girls there assembled 
were generally too short for this, and the whole 
school was “tottery.” 

The travelling show-people are called generically 
“English gipsies,” though they are for the most 
part not real gipsies, but of thoroughly English 
working class and rustic type. 

They were not sharp, precocious, nor even pic. 
turesque. They looked just the children that run 
about the back streets of provincial towns, or 
sprawl over the stiles of suburban lanes. 

Several of the girls carried babies. They could 
not come without, for mother must help fathet 
with the show. The babies were restless and 
sleepy; at times they all cried together. 

The children were told to shut their eyes during 
prayer. They did so—with one eye! The other 
was kept discreetly open to watch the course of 
events. To make up for this half-obedience some 
of the little nurses insisted upon holding tight shut 
with their fingers both eyes of their infantile 
charges. The result was thrilling to the ears. 

When the principal, one of my train-acquaint 
ances, asked to see the hands, all but two were 
found clean. There were many rags, but often a 
clean pinafore disguised them. Several girls of 
ten and twelve wore hair “done-up” in a tight little 
pug at the back, with a liberal anointing of grease. 
At least one of these pugs was of distinctly falxe 
hair, several shades darker than the natural 
growth. 

One “Egyptian,” a lank, swart boy very like an 
American Indian, wore an enormous and spotlessly 
clean white collar over his not so clean blue shirt. 
Tt was a huge flat collar, almost a cape, and belonged 
T fancied 
I recognized it during the afternoon upon one of 
the grinning, charcoaled “niggers” who stick heads 
out of holes ina canvas wall as targets for balls, 
and open their mouths for coppers. 

All the children were shod in some sort of fashion, 
but nearly all came bareheaded. 

When the active and tactful principal asked how 
many had Bibles, a dozen hands were raised. Two 
or three of the hands were discovered to be dupli- 
cates, and were ordered down. One or two owners 
of upraixsed hands seemed rather uncertain what 
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Bibles were, but ventured to believe father had | 
something of the kind among his toys of the 
booth. 

One little girl of pure English blood was of 
extraordinary beauty. Her complexion was as 
delicate as a blush rose, her features were regular, 
and her eyes dark and large with black, sweeping 





At Barnet Fair. 


lashes. She wore a brilliant scarlet cotton pin- | 
afore given her by “a lady,” and I found her 
later in her widowed mother’s van behind a| 
“cocoanut business.” The van was one of the | 
more expensive ones, and as neat as wax. 

Mine was the infant class. It was aged from 
ten years down to six months. Annie Roony was 
one of my pupils. In sheer wonderment I asked: 

«Where is ‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ?’” 

“Aint come yit,” was the speedy answer. She 
supposed ‘‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay"’ to be a caravan 
acquaintance of my own, although unknown to 
the rest. 

The day before this second day of the fair a 
frightened heifer had rushed into the tent and 
utterly routed the school. To-day all these rest- 
Jess little creatures, born and bred under the open | 
sky and to whom even canvas wall and roof were 
irksome, were on the gui vive for a repetition of 
yesterday's scare. 

There was a slight noise outside the tent curtain. 
In the twinkling of an eye my whole infant class 
stood, literally, on its heads. For one fleeting 
instant my whole vision was filled, with waving | 
legs. My ears echoed with yells. The natural | 
attitude of infant schools had been reversed by 
the capsizing of benches. 

That capsizing came so often that it soon ceased 
to be sensational. Once teacher herself over- 
turned a “tottery’” bench by incautiously sitting 
upon one end of it. A mild little earthquake 
seemed continually at play among these benches. 

“Do you know of any other country besides 
England ?"’ asked teacher. 

“Thay baint none, be thay ?” doubtfully asked 
Prudy, whose father’s only name was “Big Tom”’ 
—at least so said Prudy. 

“Thay be!’ cried “Muddy Effie,” by which 
teacher understood ‘‘Maudie Ethel.” 

«What is it named ?”” 

“Hounslow Heath,” answered that triumphant 
pupil. 

As I wandered through the fair during the 
afternoon I often heard ‘‘Teacher!”’ shyly called, 
and received pleasant signs of recognition. Some 
children, on the contrary, seemed to think that 
outside a Gospel tent a teacher prowls seeking 
whom she may force to spell cat and tell what / 
stands for. They therefore hung their heads and 
looked sullen. 

Maddy Effie, on the grass, was dining from a 
plateful of savory inutton stew on her lap. She 
sat beside the family van, which was beautifully 
decorated in white and gold. It had lace cur- 


tains, as all the better ones do, and, like them, | 


had a tiny range with oven and chimney. The 


small space of floor is almost always carpeted, | 


usually with oil-cloth. 
over a set of drawers. 

The van of one of the numerous Baileys, who 
travel with wooden swings and horses, had also a 
writing-desk fitted into a corner. Over the range 
was @ speck of a mantelpiece, and on it some 
china statuettes. These, Mrs. Bailey, young, 
modest and soft-spoken, said, were always laid 
on the bed when the van was in motion. Master 
Bailey, aged twelve months, was outside in his 
“pram” (perambulator), and plenty of white 
muslin and embroidery, evidently dressed for the 
fair. Most of the vans have a brass door-plate 
inscribed with the owner’s name. 

One long row of vans was drawn up on the 
greensward in the comparative privacy created by 


The table is a folding leaf 


a row of booths and cocoanut stands in front of | 


them. Here fragrant dinners and suppers were 
cooked over bits of wood fires in the open air. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


of them chirped and crowed to a fat infant of five ;of the Treasury has gone into the market to 
months, lolling in its “‘pram.”” borrow money. He finds his authority to issue 

“He eats anything he wants,” she said. ‘‘Sugar-| bonds in the act which furnished the “reserve” 
stick or bacon, don't make no difference; he pulls | just mentioned. The loan of fifty million dollars 
away at ’em, and takes his bottle like a man!" asked for, and easily obtained, seems to be suffi- 

As the woman triumphantly pointed out that; cient to supply deficiencies until either the condi- 
she had ‘brought up" six in the same way, and | tions of trade, or the tax laws, perhaps both, 
have been changed. 

The Secretary’s authority to issue bonds under 
an old law has been warmly disputed by some 
persons and as stoutly maintained by others. 
The question is, of course, one purely of law. 
But those who take the view that the new loan is 
illegal are for the most part men who favor the 
free coinage of silver; those who stand by the 
Secretary are in general men who favored the 
silver repeal bill of 1893. | 

Inasmuch as our purpose is merely to explain 
what led to the issue of the new loan, and not to 
uphold or condemn the views of any one, we do 
not enter upon that branch of the subject. 
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For the Companion. 


ON AN APPLE BLOSSOM PICKED AT 
< VALLEY FORGE. 


White as the snow they trod with bleeding feet 
Who gladly followed where thelr duty led, 
Sweet with the fragrance for devotion meet, 
I lay this blossom on our later dead. 
The years are one when courage takes the field. 
One family are they who bear or die, 
Ayzcalled of God, or case or life they yield 
‘To save or seal their country’s liberty. 


GEORGE THOMAS PACKARD. 
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SACRED GROUND. 


Congress has appropriated thirty thousand ; 
dollars with which to purchase and improve the 
Wakefield plantation, on the Potomac River in 
Westmoreland County, Virginia. Here stands | 
the brick foundation of an ancient four-roon 
never lost one, it was not gracious to criticise her , house; and on this spot, in the year 1732, and on; 
methods. One of hor girls, she said, was away at | a day which was then the eleventh of February, | 
boarding-school. George Washington was born. 

“She can write me a nice letter,”’ continued this Washington himself abandoned this plantation 
matron, ‘but, Lord love you, lady! I can’t read for Mount Vernon, and seems in his life to have 
it, nor none of the other children.” had no great regard for it, though here he spent | 
This woman had two vans and a boxing estab- his early days, and here his father, his grand- 
lishment. She was a widow, with a daughter of father and his great-grandfather lived. 

sixteen years. if the cherry-tree which was the subject of the 

“We drives and manages for oursels,”’ she said, familiar legend about the boy Washington and | 

“hiring a chap only for fairs.” | his hatchet ever stood anywhere, it stood here. 
Maxoaret B. Wricut. | The old Washington family burial-groand on 
| this place is sadly neglected, and the whole plan- 
tation is said to be unattractive. But if the con- 
: sent of the State of Virginia is definitely obtained, | 
'—for the national government cannot acquire 
Pee eae eer ree eat ae splendor fransnt,| itd im Virginia without the consent of the legis- 
e phantoms of lust year’s towers loom ’mid the | lature of that state,—the whole plantation of five 
Aegan | thousand acres will become a national park, and 
will be beautitied by landscape architects in har- 
{mony with its natural characteristics and in 

sympathy with its early history. 

This purchase is a noteworthy step in the move- 

The United States has made many “records,"’' ment, of which we have heretofore given some 
to use a term which every boy who takes an account, to make public property of beautiful and 
interest in athletics will understand. But among , historic sites, wherever they may be. 
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SNOWDROPS. 
‘Neath the bare boughs I wander in bleak thought, 


— William Struthers. 
———_++--- 


THE NEW LOAN. 
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have been waiting for years. Until this winter 
even charitable people have not believed them, 
but now it seems as if every purse was open to 
them. This wise man added that it is now more 
than ever true that whoever asks for money is 
almost certain to be an impostor, who would not 
work if he were given the chance ! 

Give personal service, by investigating cases of 
distress, and minister wisely to those who are 
really in need of assistance; and you will accom. 
plish the double good of helping the needy and 
thwarting the shirks. 
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VOICELESS FRIENDS. 


Here ts a page taken from a letter written by a 
young woman who married and went from New 
York to live in a large Western town. Her hus. 
band’s means were small, and they lived very 
economically. 
“I have a stout little maid,’? she wrote, “who 
helps me to cook and keep the tiny house in order. 
I do not object to the work, but the loneliness is 
intolerable. 
“We have breakfast at dawn, and my husband 
goes to work and does not return until evening. 
There is of course good society here, mainly of 
two classes. One is rich and pretentious. The 
other is occupied with its own interests. Naturally 
they do not notice a poor salesman and his wife. 
“Nobody has called on me. 1 finish my house 
work, and then sit hour after hour at my crochet, 
or else stare miserably out of the window watching 


| the pleasant-looking old ladies and merry girls go 
‘by, and wishing I had a single friend or acquaint 


ance among them all. I think over the same things 
day after day unti] | am sick of the world and of 
myself." 

If this were an isolated case it would not perhaps 
be worth noting. But how many thousands of 
women in lonely country places, or in lonelier 
cities, how many homeless young men whose 
refuge after the day’s work is a bare room ina 
slovenly boarding-house, long for a single friend or 
acquaintance, to bring new, pleasant thoughts into 
their lives. 

Yet, if they choose, the door of the bare room or 
of the pleasant home sitting-room might open and 
a goodly company would hurry in, gayer and 


| Wiser than that which filled the court of Queen 


Bess. 

There would be quaint, kindly Lamb with his sly 
jokes and tragic life, ready to be their lifelong 
friend; and Scott leading Queen Mary and Ivan 
hoe; and Shakespeare turning all the dull Hfe about 
them into enchantment; and Colonel Newcome, 
noblest of gentlemen; and a thousand others, the 
wisest and wittlest of mankind. 

These companions and others equally worthy are 
notexacting. Itneed coat but a small sum to secure 
their company, and when we weary of them and 
dismiss them, they are ready to come again at our 
call, knowing no slight or offence. 

While this great company walts to be our friends, 
why should any woman choose In their stead fancy- 
work or a window, or any young man his own 
vapid, dreary thoughts? 


0+ 


IGNORED HIMSELF. 


When the late Mr. W. H. Smith was leader of the 
House of Commons, and exercised as much infu 


all the achievements in which it has surpassed 
every other nation there is not one more remark- 
able than the magnificent ease with which it has 


3 : ¢ ‘ence over the nation as any living Englishman 
1 new Jerse} has oun ae ae Some way the ; except the Marquis of Salisbury and Gladstone, he 
peautifal estate at Morristown which was once | was hurrying through the lobby one day, when he 


raised revenue to support the government. 
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And 





The women talked with me pleasantly, and freely 
allowed me to inspect their wheeled homes. 


One | 


| Washington’s headquarters, and Pennsylvania | was stopped by a group of members of Parliament 
has acquired Valley Forge, made memorable as 

Since the close of its greatest war the national the scene of his sufferings and humiliations. 
taxation has been reduced many times; more It is pleasant to see the places associated with 
than once the reduction has reached tens of the memory of the Father of his Country treated 
millions; and yet all the time the capital of the as sacred ground; and there are many other spots, 
debt has been decreased. The story is a familiar | beautiful or famous for other reasons, which 
one to us all. Yet in the twenty-eight years since should be guarded by public action from deface- 
the war ended only once have the expenditures | ment. 
exceeded the receipts, and then by no more than 
one and a quarter million dollars. 

No other national government that ever existed| “NOT ALMS BUT A FRIEND.” 
can point, as can the United States, to a record, Count Tolstoi, when he was working among ; 
of twenty-seven successive years in which its | the poverty-laden people in the slums of Moscow, 
treasury showed a surplus of ordinary revenue | declared that money alone had really no power to 
over expenditures. | lift a single burden. The motto of the American 

But at last the long series is to be interrupted, | Charity Organization Society expresses the same | 
and this year for the first time since 1866 the | truth. It is, ‘‘Not alms but a friend.” 

Secretary of the Treasuiy must report a deficit.| Equally vivid a presentation of the same idea is 
What has caused the change? Not one thing, |the remark by Dr. Lyman Abbott in a recent 
but several things. In the first place the tariff | magazine article: “In Christ's picture of the 
act of 1890, passed at a time when the revenue | judgment He does not say to the righteous, ‘I was 
was excessive, cut off at a stroke the duty on | an hungered, thirsty, a stranger, naked, sick and 
sugar, which had for years added more than fifty | in prison, and ye sent a secretary unto me,’ but 
million dollars annually tothe government income. ' ‘ye fed and clothed and visited me.’”” 

Moreover, one of the first effects of hard times Mr. Walter Besant, who has been not only a} 
1s to reduce the amount of foreign importations. | valuable but a wise contributor to philanthropic | 
Since last summer the decrease has been very | effort, by means of some of his novels, once | 
great. More than one-half of the revenue upon | planned a history of charity. f 
which the government relies to meet expenses is It was to be divided into eight chapters, the first | 
derived from customs duties. Of course the | of which dealt with ‘prehistoric times, when you 
treasury suffers greatly from the falling away of give a beggar a penny because he is a beggar,” 
importations. | passed through the times where you hang or flog 

In the meantime the expenditures have not, the bezgar because he is a beggar, and so on | 
diminished. The appropriations were made at a! through all the mistaken forms of relief, until he | 
‘ time when no one foresaw the financial calamities | came to the last chapter: | 
| that have befallen us. In particular the pension “When you give up sending checks about, give | 
laws have called for a vast and unugual outgo of | nothing to the begzar because he is a beggar, and 
money. try personal service among the classes which 

The result of all these causes, working in one | breed the beggar.” 
direction, has been to exhaust the supply of ready The last is the key-note—personal service. 
money upon which the Secretary of the Treasury | now is of all times the time to sound it. 
might draw to meet expenses. Not only that but | It is not only the kindest but the wisest way to 
; the demand for money has eaten away one-third help others, whether they are beggars in the | 
of the “reserve” of one hundred million dollars, | technical sense or merely people whom the stress 
gold, which was provided fifteen years ago to ‘ of the times has rendered incapable of supporting | 
ensure the success of specie resumption. | themselves. 

Accordingly, since Congress has not passed | One who has had mnch to do with relief work 


who were dixcussing some mooted point. 

“Here,” said one, ‘is the head-master. 
refer it to him.” 

“No! no!” he gald, quickly. “Don’t call me that! 
Tam just one of the big boys.” 

“The reply,” says an English observer, ‘fur- 
nishes a key to the phenomenal success achieved 
by a man of obscure origin and moderate abilities 
in a country where he was opposed by every prec: 
edent and class prejudice. He brought extraordi- 
nary energy to bear upon his work, and in it 
absolutely effaced himself. When you were with | 
him you thought of the business he had in hand, the 
measure he wished to carry, but never of Smith.” 

Another critic says, “He was of no more impor- 
tance to himself than he was to others. This 
genuine ignoring, even to himself, of his own per- 
sonality, helped him to maintain the extraordinary 
equanimity which set him apart from other men, 
and gave him power over them. No living person, 
probably, ever saw Smith angry or irritable, or 
heard him say a rude word. Only after he was 
dead did the English public recognize how remark- 
able was the union of commonplace virtues in this 
man.” 

The virtues of energy, unconsciousness of self 
and impregnable temper may be commonplace, but 
they assuredly are not common. Add to them 
acuteness and accuracy of judgment, and success 
in the relations of Ife will follow, whether thelr 


Let us 


. possessor be a boy in school or a man in the world. 
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A CRIPPLE’S TALENT. 


An indolent boy, whose schooling had been 
chiefly remarkable for his resources for mischie- 
yous pranks, met with an accident which disabled 
him for life. 

In consequence of injuries affecting hip and 
xplne he became an incurable cripple. His life 
hung tn the balance for many months, and when he 
began to mend tn general health it was without 
hope of his ever leaving his bed. 

One day he was seized with a strong purpose- 
“I must work,” he exclaimed to his mother. “! 
shall lose my mind if I lie here counting my aches 
and pains.” 

He asked her to prop him up with pillows and to 
fetch his school-books. The pages disclosed 
industry which had interfered with serious study: 

Fly-leaves and margins were illustrated with 
humorous faces and boldly-drawn caricatures: 
Algebra and geometry were illumined with g' 





laws imposing additional taxation to make the in one of our large cities said lately that this is 
receipts balance the expenditures, the Secretary | the time for which tens of thousands of tramps | 
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Eneid contained a series of comic pictures tlus- 
trating Dido’s romantic career and the adventures 
of her lover tn the spirit world. 

The cripple had thought of his one accomplish- 
ment, which had often brought him into disgrace 
at school for waste of time. He began by making 
pen and ink drawings to illustrate comical inci- 
denta and dialogues. A dozen of these were sent 
to an illustrated paper, and six were accepted. 

Encouraged by his success, he became a regular 
contributor to several comic journals, and ended 
by earning more money than his brothers, who 
were clerks in stores. 

He was not strong enough to work more than a 
few hours morning and afternoon; but when his 
pencil was idle his mind was conjuring with 
grotesque fancies. Not satisfied with the wages 
received for quips and cranks and humorous 
cartoons he resolved to learn to etch, and finally 
became expert in the use of tools and acids. 
Perceiving that confinement indoors was restrict. 
ing his work to interiors, he designed a bed on 
wheels which could be rolled under trees. 

His health gradually failed, but ambition spurred 
him on. “Work has kept him alive,” said his 
physician; “he will die without it.” When too 
weak to use his pencil he passed quickly away. 

A life of physical anguish had been ennobled by 
heroic persistence in turning his one talent to good 


account. 
——_+0+-_ 


SIMPLE- MIN DED. 


The Rev. John Henry, a minister of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, emigrated to this country 
from Ireland in 1829, and was sent to East Circuit, 
Talbot County, Maryland, a short time after. He 
was a fine preacher and an accomplished theolo- 
gian, but was as simple as a child in all worldly 
matters. 

His innocent and amusing blunders caused many 
smiles among his friends—enemies he had none. 

At one time he was called upon by Mr. John L. 
Kerr, afterward United States Senator, and in- 
formed that his horse had been in the habit of | 
getting into a pasture lot which belonged to Mr. 
Kerr, who suggested that the minister had better 
take measures to prevent the trespass in future. 

Mr. Henry listened to the rebuke meekly, but 
when Mr. Kerr finished he asked, with his childlike 
smile: 

“An', Mr. Kerr, have you a better place to put 
him?” 

He once was preaching In a country meeting- 
house where the pulpit, as was often the case in 
those days, was elevated nearly to the ceiling. In 
the midst of his sermon the gentle minister heard a 
tapping directly above his head on the roof. It 
evidently disconcerted him, and after a moment he 
stopped and listened. 

“What is that?” he inquired, turning a perplexed 
face upon the congregation below him. 

“It’s only a woodpecker,” replied two or three of 
the men tn chorus. 

“A woodpecker, is It?” repeated Mr. Henry, in 
evident bewilderment and anxiety. “An’ will he 
hurt my horse, I wonder?” 

Being reassured upon this point, he resumed his 
sermon, although the taps of the unknowncreature 
above him were evidently the cause of some 
anxiety until they at last ceased, when his face 
regained its usual placid expression. 


——__+o+—_____ 


SUFFERED THE LEAST. 


In the prevailing severe financial depression it 1s 
noteworthy that, in the portion of the country 
where savings.banks are most fully patronized, 
those banks have suffered but slightly from the 
hard times, and few of their patrons have been 
compelled to withdraw their deposits. 

In Boston, the falling off In savings-banks depos. 
ils in the second half of the year 1893 was less than 
seven per cent. as compared with the same period 
in 1x92, 

During the month of September, the “hardest” of 
the months experienced up to that time, the de- 
posits in the Boston savings-banks exceeded the 
withdrawals. 

While this is far from proving that the times 
were not bad,—since in good times the deposits 
should have exceeded withdrawals by a large 
amount,—It shows that really thrifty working 
people, such as patronize the savings-banks at least 
to a small extent, were but slight sufferers, since 
they were not called upon to spend thelr savings. 

The man or woman with the savings-bank account 
ts, as a rule, the last to be dropped when super- 
fluous workers must be lopped off, not because of 
the account, but because habits of thrift and fore. 
sight carry with them the careful and faithful 
qualities which make the worker one who cannot 
readily be spared. 

A savings-bank account may be a good invest- 
ment for more reasons than one. 


——___+-—___- 


DEAN STANLEY AND THE PRINCESS. 


Dean Stanley, who will always be remembered 
in connection with Westminster Abbey, because he 
so loved It in all its relations, whether to beauty or 
religion, was ashy and delicate child. 

“Prince Pitiful” his father sometimes called him, 
and those who remember him as a little boy speak 
with tenderness of the “bright, ingenuous child's 
face,” the sensitive and kindly spirit whieh in- 
formed it. He never mastered arithmetic, and it is 
said of him that he “never quite appreciated the 
difference between eighteen pence and one and 
eight pence.” 

His own tastes ran in the direction of literary and 
antiquarian research, but he was far from looking 
with scorn on more practical qualities. Some of 
the anecdotes connected with his youth are very 
Interesting, as showing him on his every-day 
human side. 

After the service at which he preached his first 
sermon, two old women were overheard discussing 
the preacher. 

“Well, I do feel emp#y-like,” said one. 

“And go do I,” returned the other. “That young 
man didn’t give us much to feed on!” 

While Stanley was Dean of Westminster, one 





little incident occurred which gives a fleeting 
glimpse of a woman who will always charm through 
her beauty and her kindliness. He wrote: |_| 
“On the evening of Easter eve, the Princess of 
Wales came to me in a corner of the drawing-room, 
with her Prayer-Book, and I went through the 
communion service with her, explaining the pecu- 
harities and the likenesses and differences to and 
from the Danish service. She was most simple and 
fascinating. I saw a good deal of her, and can 
truly say that she fs as charming and beautiful a 
creature as ever passed through a fairy tale.” 
Then he says of the Princess Beatrice | 
“The princess offered Mrs. Bruce some cakes of 
her own making. Mrs. Bruce declined them. 
«Very well, then,’ said the princess, ‘as Doctor 
Stanley is not here, I shall give them to the 
donkey.’” 








WAH-PE-TA, THE CRIPPLE, 


a striking Serial Story in three parts, will be | 
begun in the next issue of The Companion. The 

same number will contain the fourth, and last, 

of the charming 


LANGLEY STORIES 


of old Portsmouth, by Janet Armstrong; also an | 
entertaining article by 


FRANK R. STOCKTON, 


entitled, “How I began to like Animals,’’—the 
writer’s boyhood experiences on a Pennsylvania 
farm. 





THE GREAT NAPOLEON. 


In France, at the present time, everything which 
relates to the first Napoleon ix in fashion. New 
and little known anecdotes of the emperor are in 
demand. Some one has been searching the papers 
of the military school at Brienne, preserved In a 
certain brary, for traces of the boy Napoleon, 
who was a student at this school; and some of his 
school papers, written in a boyish hand, have 
actually been discovered. 


One of these, a geography paper, has, ax the bast 
line on the last page, this underscored note, in the 
young Bonapuarte’s handwriting: 

“St. Helena: A small English teland.” 

There is nothing very mysterious about this but 
the underscoring, which, if lt was Bonaparte’s own, 
may seem almost prophetic. 

e fact recalls the story of a certain play in 
which Napoleon, as a young officer, appears, and 
in looking at a map of Belgium, puts his finger 
upon the word “Waterloo,” and exclaims tragically : 
“That fatal name!” This story may be classed as 
amusing rather than authentic. 

It is related that some autograph letters of the 
great Napoleon’s were recently exhibited in Paris. 
Among those who went to see them was a writing- 
master. He was filled with contempt. 

“I can understand,” he said, “the admiration of 
certain people for Napoleon f. Why, he scarcely 
made a mark with his up-strokes !”” 

An authentic anecdote of the emperor relates 
that when M. Séguier was put forward for first 
fudge of the court of appeals, he was presented to 
5 apoleon, who said: 

“But you are young for such an office, sir. What 
ig your age?” 

“The same as that of your majesty when you 
won the battle of Marengo,” answered Séguier. 

He received the appointment. 











JAPANESE INTERVIEWING. 


A traveller who made a short stay at Nemuro 
was one day sitting at his dinner in a tea-house 
when four Japanese youths entered the room, and 
offered to shake hands, « most universal proceed 
ing in that country. Qne of them presented his 
card, which bore the words, “K. Sato, Nemuro 
Shimbun” (Nemuro newspaper). 


“Oh,” said I in Japanese, “you have a news- 
paper in Nemuro?” 

“Yes,” answered one of his friends in English, a 
Mr. Yuasa, presenting his own card. 

“You speak English then, Mr. Yuasa?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can J offer you and your friends anything to eat 
or drink?” 

“Yes.” 

“What will you have?” 

“Yes.” 
vill you have some sake 7” 
io, no; _T came to speak to you.” 
“Thank you.” 
“No, no; I came to take your fe in Nemuro 
newspaper. Please speak wherecame? How old? 
Where go?” 
very pleasant and very long interview fol- 
lowed, and next morning T received the following | 
nete 

S1r.—I long that you will correspond to me any 
events wherever you have met them in your jour. | 
ney when you are not so awful busy, as 1 have to 
translate and write on the Nemuro News. 1 meet 
the first time here, and I hope to have your friendly 
favor hitherto, and thanks for your kindness I have 
received ever, believe me your humble selvant, 

P. YUASA. 











THE DROP TOO MUCH. 





Charles Lamb was once invited by an old friend 
to meet an author who had just published a volume 
of poems. When he arrived, being somewhat early 
he was asked by his host to look over the volume of 
ithe expected visitor. A few minutes convinced | 
Lamb that it possesxed little merit, being a feeble 
| echo of different authors. 


This opinion was fully confirmed by the 
J ance of the gentleman himself, whose self-conceit 
j and confidence in his own book were so manifest 
las to awaken in Lamb his spirit of mischievous 
waggery. His tenacious memory enabled him 
during the dinner fo quote tuently several passages 
from the pretender’: volume, with the introduction, 
“This reminds me of some verses 1 wrote when 1 
| Was very young.” 

When'this had happened several times, the real 
author of the Hnes quoted, looked ready to burst 
| With suppressed indignation. At last, as actimax 
‘to the fun, Lamb coolly quoted the well-known 
| opening lines to “Paradise Lost,” asx written by 


meelf. 
| This was too much for the versemonger. He 
|tmmediately rose, and with an impressive golem. 
nity of manner addressed the claimant to so many 


poetical honors. 





appear. 
























“L have tamely submitted all this 
evening to hear you claim the merit that_ may 
belong to any little poems of my own: this T have 
borne in silénee; hut, sir, 1 never will sit quietly 
by, and, see the immortal Milton robbed of Para. 
dise Lost!” 














A Good Reputation. “Brown s Bronchial Troches’ 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.( Adv. 
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recefpt of fonr cents postage, You may 
select any style and we make it to order 
for you from any of our materials. 


The National Cloak Co. 


154 West 23d Street, New York. 


“Dragon” Black 














DRAGON BLACK ’ 
x || Swivel 
SWIVEL Silk 

SILK Unequalled for 

— YY Summer 

Dresses. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
SHEDS DUST. 
WILL NOT WRINKLE. 


Warranted Absolutely Fast. 
Send for Samples to 


R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


* DONGOLA, 
SOLID 
LEATHER, 
PERFECT- 
FITTING. 


‘This shoe iscontrolied by | 
usexciusivelyandcannot | 
be obtained elsewhere. 
It Is worth Three Dollars and far superior to the unreliable 
Shoes often sold by mail. Sizes, | to 8, Common-Sense 
‘or Opera Toe, and Opera with Patent Leather Tips; widths, | 
C.D, E,EE. We guarantee the Shoe and will retund the 
money to any one who for any reason Is dissatistied. We 
can point, however, to thousands who stay by us because 
we do Just as we agree. Sent express prepaid for $1.47. 
Let us send you **S$hoe Facts,"' Free. You will find 
us and the Shoe at 1090 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








MOOAR BROTHERS. 


Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious head- 
ache, dyspepsia, heartburn, 
torpid liver, dizziness, sick 
headache, bad taste in the 
mouth, coated tongue, loss 
of appetite, sallow skin, 
when caused by constipa- 
tion; and constipation is 
the most frequent cause 
of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drug stores, or write B. F. 
Allen Co., 365 Canal St., 
New York. 


Specialty No. 2. 








(Extreme Measure 8% inches.) 


Reliable Thermometer, 


with Back Rest, Silver or Gold Finish. A Beau- 


tiful and Useful Ornament. Suited to the Hum- 
blest Dwelling or the Richest Drawing- Room. 


$1.00. 


Sent by insured mail on receipt of price. 


A. STOWELL & CO., 
24 Winter Street, Bostom, Mass. 
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“This is JOHN THURMAN RIGGIN, a@ Mellin's Food Boy, of Maryville, Mo., 8 months old.” 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright 
and active, and to grow up happy, robust and vigorous, use 


Mellin’skood 


HIGHEST AWARD 


: WORLD'S FAIR 


OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“The Care and Feeding of [nfants,” 


will be mailed free to any address by 


The Doliber-Goodale Co., 


Boston, Mass} 
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For the Companion. 


THE BOAT ATTACK ON SUMTER. 
By Rear-Admiral Stevens, U.S. N. 


Many a boy and girl would be surprised to! 
know how often sentunental reasons were respon- | 
sible for important operations during our late’ 
war. War between countries differing in taste, 
language and pursuit is, as a rule, cautious, | 
deliberate and scientific; but what is known as | 
civil war, or a war between citizens of the same | 
state, abounds in operations intended as much to 
create a moral advantage as to gain a strategic 
victory. 

One of these sentimental reasons was at the 
bottom of the persistent Union attacks on 
Charleston, South Carolina, although the occu- 
pation of Charleston Roads by our fleet effectually | 
stuffed up the enemy's blockade-runners and | 
formed a valuable base of operations. The authori- | 
ties were determined that Charleston's defences, 
and particularly Fort Sumter, should fal! into 
our hands, not only on account of the moral 
effect which would be produced thereby in Europe, 
but on account of the spiritual elation and depres- 
sion which would arise in the North and South 
respectively. ' 

The cause of Charleston's sentimental import- 
ance was this: From the firing on Sumter caie 
the Civil War, and the citizens of Charleston 
were not only the first participants in actual strife, | 
but the nucleus about which gathered the particles 
of secession. The city was responsible for the 
tirst attack on the flag, and was the actual strong- | 
hold of the early resistance to United States 
authority. | 

Its fall was regarded by the Union authorities as | 
amoral necessity. In order to gain possession of 
a position so strongly fortified and sv ably and 
valiantly defended, the most desperate measures 
were daily devised and daily executed. 





| the duty which we had undertaken, and foreboded | 


How Charleston was invested. ! 


In 1863 Charleston Roads was the anchorage of | 


| the gathering of the fleet's boats around the flag- 


been allowed for organizing a force with so 
desperate a mission; the enemy had been made 
aware that some demonstration was intended by 


ship, and would naturally suppose Sumter to be 
threatened; and finally, if a lodgient were | 
effected, the enemy's ironclads and _ batteries 
above and around Sumter could cut off our com- 
munications and starve us out. 

1 made these representations to the admiral, and 
asked permission to decline the command. He 
made no direct answer to this, but said: 

“You will find nothing but a corporal’s guard 
to oppose you. You have only to go and take 
possession.”* 

I then left the admiral’s cabin and went down 
into the wardroom, the junior officers’ quarters, 
where I had a long discussion with some of my 
friends and repeated my reasons for wishing to 
decline the command of the proposed expedition. 
Froin this I was dissuaded, and I finally signified | 
my readiness to go on a mission that my judg- 
ment told me was almost without hope. 


The Command Accepted. 


As soon as I had notified the admiral of my 
consent to take command of the expedition, my | 
energies were bent toward making the necessary 
preparations. The admiral's barge was placed 
at my disposal, and Lieutenant Forrest, an officer 
of rare intelligence, was appointed my aid. 

One of my friends, the present Rear-Admiral 
Rhind, suggested to me that one division of boats 
be sent around Sumter as a feint, while the rest 
should wait within easy distance of the fort for 
the order to advance. As such a feint would be 
likely, among other good res! to develup the 
strength of the enemy's preparations for defence, 
the plan was adopted. 

So many things had to be planned and executed 
that it was balf-past ten by the time the watch- 
word for the night had been arranged, a tug 
secured tu tow the boats up to the forts and our , 
inedical officer fully prepared for his duties. 

All being at last in readiness, the order was 
given to start, the tug moved slowly ahead and the 
boats were strung out in a long line behind her. 
Many farewells and words of cheer came to us 
from those left behind on the Patapsco as we 
moved away from her side, for all felt the peril of 





that many a close friend and good shipmate 
would return no more. 


It was a calm, clear, starlight night. The 


All these things showed plainly how completely 
the enemy had been aware of our plans, and 
what thorough preparation had been made to 
frustrate them. ‘The ‘‘corporal’s guard" exceeded 
our own numbers. 

Admiral Dahlgren, who was watching the 
operations from a boat in the distance, says in 
his journal: “Moultrie fired like a devil, the 
shells breaking around me and screaming in 
chorus.” What then must have been the impres- 
sion in the midst of the storm, where the air was 
blazing with bursting shells, and the ear was 
deafened with the roar of cannon, the rattle of 
musketry, the whistling of grape and the explosion 
of hand-grenades ? 

Under these conditions, officers and men falling 
from the murderous fire, and the boats running 
imminent risk of being all stove in, but one 
expedient seemed left—withdrawal. The order 
to retire was accordingly given and was repeated 
several times. 

Drawing out in the barge from the vortex of 
the fire, we remained near the fort to render 
assistance to any of our comrades who might be 
disabled. The firing gradually died away, and 


|as day broke, about four o'clock we pulled to the 


flag-ship to report the results of the attack and to 
determine the extent of our loss—which we found 
to amount to one hundred and twenty-four killed, 
wounded and missing out of four hundred men. 
So ended our attempt. There was materval in 
the command, both in officers and men, which 
would have insured success had that beert within 
the range of human endeavor. Five thousand 
men could not have captured the fort that night. 


General Beauregard’s Opinion. 


After the war General Beauregard wrote me 
some Jetters on the subject of the attack. He 
said, among other things, to give me an idea of 
the full preparations for defence on the eighth : 

“Sunnter had been reinforced, and when attacked 
contained four hundred and fifty men. One of 
our ironclads had been ordered to take up a 
position tu sweep the approaches to the gorge with 
canister and grape. The guns in the shore 
batteries were loaded and trained upon the 
approaches to the fort, and the men were ordered 
to stand by their guns, lock-string in hand. At 
the given signal of a rocket from the fort, all the 
batteries were to open."’ And further: “If our 
g-ns had not opened so soon and fired so rapidly, 
we would have captured or destroyed your whole 
command.” This is true. 

Only one other attack was made in boats upon 


‘commonly summered with bis famaly,—looked 


out on a private garden fenced and hedged in 
from the beautiful park to which the public is 
now admitted at all tines. There is, by the way, 
@ tradition that a former prefect, a great discipli- 
narian, vould not allow Alexander II. to drive in 
his own park after a rain, lest the immaculate 
roads should be injured. To this prohibition the 
emperor is said to have submitted with his 
customary good-natured smile. 


An Island Playground. 


In that private garden there is an island. 
surrounded by an artificially-constructed mver, 
neither very broad nor deep. On this island 
Alexander II. caused to be built a Russian 
peasant cottage, cow-stall and poultry-yard, as 
@ birthday surprise for his only daughter, now 
the Duchess of Edinburgh. The cottage was 
surrounded by a toy-garden, where each of the 
children had flower-beds, potato-patches and plan- 
tations of whatever other vegetables they liked. 

‘The little cow-stall had a cow, and the poultry- 
| yard, now inhabited by black swans and other 
| pretty foreign water-fowl, was well-stocked. The 
' children milked the cow, cooked the vegetables in 
the gaily-tiled Russian oven in the kitchen, and 
invited their elders—relatives or preceptors—tu 
share the feast. 

l once asked a frequent guest on these occasions 
whether the little hosts depended upon the prod- 
ucts of their own culinary skill to furnish the 
table, and how the viands turned out. 

“The palace cooks always provided the greater 
part of the feast, naturally nd I ate only what 
they prepared,’ was my judicious friend's frank 
reply. 

The part of this island playground which 
probably appealed most tu the six boys, especially 
to Alexander Alexandrovitch,—who was destined 
to be the head of the army, as ig customary with 
the second son of the Russian Imperial House,- 
| was the little brick fort, its tunnels, its cannon. 
and the athletic apparatus indvors and out. But 
it is not hkely that the lake close by, with its 
boats of all vations, could have been wholly 
neglected by the boy who now prefers, as emperur, 
|to lwe at a seaside palace where he can gu 

yachting often, rather than at this inland palace 
where his boybood's days were spent. 

The Jittle brick fortress is now used by the suns 
| of the czar’s brother, the Grand Duke Vladimir, 
who occupies the post at the head of the army 
which Alexander Alexandrovitch expected during 





the North Atlantic Blockading Squadron, under! picket monitors Montauk and Lehigh were to be 
the command of Rear-Admiral Dahigren. The ordered to move up to support our attack, as the | 
wooden ships, the little monitors and the Jron-, admiral had decreed at my request, and toward 
sides, Commodore Rowan’s iron-clad flag-ship, | them we directed our course. | 
anchored, when not engaged in bombarding the! The only sound after we left them was the! 
forts and the shore batteries, about three miles ' steady thumping of the tug’s propeller, gnd all 
from the enemy's works. At intervals, acting on ! that could be seen ahead was the sombre, half- 
some plan of the admiral, they would weigh defined outline of the fort. 
anchor and steam up to within close range, when At last the master of the tug reported that he 
the several vessels would take up advantageous | could go in no farther. The boats were then cast 
Positions and open a fire that lasted sometimes | off and formed into divisions, and the command 
for many successive hours. of that one which was to make the feint was given 
But this was no easy and monotonvus display | to Lieutenant (now Captain) T. J. Higginson, a 


| quiet." 





his boyish days to occupy. 
Fort Sumter. | find in the “Memoirs” of Admiral! Great as is the emperors present dislike of 
Dahigren, under date of November 20, 1863, the ' war, he certamly enjoyed his military sports in 
following : | his early dave. One day he came bounding into® 
“Last night the army undertook to feel the! the room where his mother was busy with guests, 
force in Sumter, and sent two hundred men into show her the drawing of a soldier which be had 
boats for that purpose About thirty yards from j just made. 11 was a fairly good picture, said my 
the fort a dog barked and aroused the garrison. | friend, who was one of the company. But little 
which fired, wounding two of our men. A few ; Alexander had his feelings hurt by being sent out 
shots were fired by the fort, and then there was | of the room witb his cherished soldier. 


This was the last demonstration of the kind 


The Czar’s Great Strength. 
attempted against Sumter, and the Confederate 


of marksmanship. Forts Moultrie, Wagner and 
Gregg and the batteries on Morris Island returned | 
our fire with interest and effect, while navigation 


brilliant and capable officer in whom I placed the 
most implicit reliance. 
He started off on his mission, but had no 


was dangerous on account of the enemy's lines of sooner begun to move than the other division 
torpedoes and obstructions. In the midst of all | commanders dashed away also, under the impres- 
the turmoil Fort Sumter squatted grimly on the | gion that the movement was a general one and 
crown of her island, and only an occasional shot | that the order to advance had been given. I at 
from her walls, and the barred flag that hung! once made every effort to recall them, but in 
over her, showed that she was still in the hands | vain, and nothing remained to be done but to 
of our opponents. ‘order all the boats which were left to make the 
Month after month our operations went on, ' best of their way to the fort. By this most 
until at last, on the morning of September seventh, | unfortunate misapprehension all the good effects 
the admiral received intelligence that the enemy | of Mr. Higginson’s demonstration were lost. 
had evacuated Forts Wagner and Gregg, and that; On our way in, the barge fairly flying under 
Morris Island was in the possession of General | the strokes of the oarsmen, we observed a large 
Gillinore’s soldiers. The day of the seventh was - number of boats lying on their oars. We hailed 
passed in active work against the enemy, and on them, and directed them to pull in and join in the 
the afternoon of the eighth Admiral Dahigren attack ; but ay no sign of a movement was made 
decided that the time was favorable for a boat’ py them then—or. indeed, during the whole con- 
attack on Fort Suiuter, as he supposed that the flict—we believed that it was a force of General | 
enemy would be discouraged by the fall of | Gilmore's soldiers waiting the result of our | 
Wagner and Gregg. | demonstration. 
Sumter herself had new assailants in our guns | 
on Morns Island, and her walls were battered Not a Surprise. 
and breached by the bombardment to which she ! | 
had been subjected. On and on we went until we were under the 
The admiral demanded the fort's surrender, very walls of the fort. ddenly a quick, loud 
but received the reply: ‘The fort will be yours {hail came from the sentry on the parapets. No | 
when you come and take it.”” answer was returned, and a signal rocket at once | 
flew from the fort, high into the air. I 
As it made its graceful curve and exploded, a | 
storm of shot and shell burst upon our astonished. 
On the evening of the eighth of September, ears, a rattle of musketry began, and as we | 
1863, as | was smoking an after-dinner cigar with | grounded under the walls of the fort the air was 
iny friend Commodore Rowan, in the cabin of ; filled with hissing, shrieking projectiles. 
the /ronsides, the admiral’s flag-lieutenant, S. W.! The James and Sullivan Island batteries seemed. 
Preston, was announced with orders for the | alive with fire, while one of the enem*’s ironclads 
commander of the Patapsco—myself—to report had moved up to within close range, and was now 
on board the flag-ship. On our way to that vessel sweeping the approaches to the gorge and firing 
Mr. Preston informed me that the admiral grape and canister-shot into the approaching 
intended to send a boat expedition against Sum- boats. The parapets and crown of Stuimter were 
ter, and added, ‘You are selected to command.” filled with men who poured a murderous tire 
I was very sorry to hear this, for in my opinion | down on our defenceless party, and their heavy 
the attack was certain to he unsuccessful for , missiles and hand-grenades helped out the work 
many reasons, among them the following: We | of destruction. : 
were without trustworthy knowledge of the Before this fire had fully developed two boats 
internal or external condition of the fort and of ; from the Porchatan and a few others had effected 
the practicability of scaling the walls; no means a landing. Their officers and men were unable 
for this last necessity had been devised, and we to stand against the storm of missiles which 
had no scaling ladders nor other appliances for assailed them, and they were finally driven to 
climbing into the fort; sufficient time had not. shelter and made prisoners. 














The Attack Projected. 


flag waved over its ramparts until the fall of 
Charleston. 


++ - — - 


For the Companion 


THE BOYHOOD OF THE CZAR. 
By Isabel F. Hapgood. 


No one of the prominent actors on the world's 
stage to-day is more interesting, through his 
position, his character, his opportunities and the 
uses to which he puts them, than Alexander III., 
Emperor of Russia. 

Alexander Alexandrovitch—the son of Alex- 
ander—was not born to the throne when he 
entered this world on March 10, 1845. He had 
an elder brother, ‘‘the heir,"” Nikolai Alexandro- 
vitch. who died shortly after he came of age. 

Alexander Alexandrovitch was not a handsome 
boy, but being a younger son, no one thought his 
appearance deserving of much comment. A 
person who knew him well in those days told me 


j that he was “a dreadful homely boy,” but this 


was somewhat exaggerated. 


How the Czar looked when a Boy. 


He was of a decided golden-blonde complexion 
in his youth. Ht» hair—what is left of it—is now 
light brown, and his beard is of a reddish brown. 
But his bright blue eyes, which light up wonder- 


fully when he smiles, must always have been | 


pleasant to look at. His type is pure Russian, 
and he never was so homely as my Russian 
friend declared. I know this, because I have 
seen many photugraphs of him as infant, child, 
boy. youth and man. 

js frank blue eves looked out as honestly and 
fearlessly from the boyish face as they look now 
from the face of the mature man. One other 
thing is also certain—he grew hetter-looking every 
year of his life until he long ago became a very 






Perhaps he would have been praised and petted 
hau be been the heir at that time. As it was, no 
particular attention seems to have been paid to 
his doings. and the crop of anecdotes about his 
boyhood is very scant. 

On the gymnastic apparatus of the island- 
garden Alexander II]. exercised and developed, 
in part, that enormous physical strength for 
which he is famous, and which enables him, it is 
said, to bend a horseshoe with his hands It 
would be interesting to have one of the horseshoes 
which he has bent thus exhibited in the Imperial 
Hermitage Museum, side by side with that wonder 
of the last century, a thick silver plate, which 
Count Alexis Orloff rolled into a tube in the 
reign of Catherine I]. 

On the bank of the stream, beside this play- 
ground, the emperor and his brothers were 
| accustomed to plant their “palms” from Palin 
| Sunday, after rooting them carefully in a bottle 
of water. The only plant in Russia that shows 
any life so early in the season as Palm Sunday is 
the “pussy-willow,"” which is used universally, 
from the emperor's palace to the peasant’s hut. 

These willow “palms,” each labelled with the 
planter’s name, have now grown into a verdant 
screen, which is not, however, thick enough to 
cut off entirely the view of the playground from 
people who may be walking in the public portion 
of the park across the river. 

1 chanced to be of the pubhe thus strolling past 
one summer afternoon a few years ago, when | 
heard a great uproar proceeding from the private 
garden. There I beheld the present emperor's 
eldest son, ‘the heir,’ with a number of his 
royal and imperial relatives, flying through the 
‘air on the giant steps. 
| The heir, or Czarevitch, and one of his pretty 
aunts, who was clad in white muslin, had climbed 
so high on the cables that they were obliged to 
ask the gardeners to run round with the ends of 
their ropes to start them, and they were doubled 
up like the stick-climbing monkey toys which 








fine-looking, if not an absolutely handsome man, | delighted us in our childhood days. 


despite his baldness. It is worthy of note that 
his good looks proceed from his expression, which 
cannot be seen at its best in a portrait, because 
the smiles and play of feature are lacking. 

The windows of his father’s study in the palace 
of Tsarskoye Selo, or the Imperial village, about 


| sixteen miles from St. Petersburg,—where he, 


The herculean Emperor Alexander Alexandro- 


| itch must often have sailed through space with 
| the same peals of merry laughter as I heard that 


day from the players, and the kings, queens and 


igrand dukes and duchesses who were sitting by 


as spectators. 
In one of the vast halls of this old palace at 


se a ee ee eee al 
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Tsarskoye Selo are still other sorts of gymnastic 
apparatus for use in bad weather, including a 
miniature ‘ice-hill’’ of polished wood, down 
which the imperial lads could slide with sufficient 
swiftness to send them far out on the slippery 
parquet floor. 

In St. Petersburg, where their winters were 
spent, there was no lack of exercising apparatus 
indoors. There was even a riding-school beneath 
the tiny park, planted with sturdy trees and 
surrounded by picture galleries, ball-room, winter 
garden and courtiers’ apartments, a hundred 
steps above the street, in that part of the palace 
called the Old Hermitage. Nowadays Alexander 
Alexandrovitch carries on winter games with his 
children in the walled garden surrounding the 
Anitchkoff Palace where he lives, and enjoys 
them as much as ever. 


The Czar as a Scholar. 


But all was not playtime with the imperial boy. 
He had lessons to learn and a good many of! 
them, thongh they were by no means so many or 
so varied as those of his handsome elder brother, | 
Nikolai Alexandrovitch, the Czarevitch. The 
heir to the throne in all monarchical countries 
receives a special and more careful education than 
his younger brothers. 

Alexander Alexandrovitch, according to the 
testimony of his playmates and of those who had 
charge of his education at this period, was a most 
conscientious, but not noticeably eager or brilliant 
scholar. To one thing all bear witness: he was 
always a very honest boy, hating lies and liars. 
This trait he has, fortunately, preserved amid all 
the difficult circumstances in which he has been 
placed. 

When he was forced to be a soldier, during the 
Russo-Turkish War, he was brave, patient and 
conscientions, as he had been in his boyish duties, 
much as he dislikes war. 

A letter written by one of Alexander III.’s 
preceptors during his youth was made public a 
few years ago. In it the preceptor declared 
frankly that his pupil was dull. 

But that preceptor, the well-known Konstantin 
Pobyedonéstzeff, Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
was promoted by his ‘dull’? pupil, and still 
remains the most powerful man in Russia with 
the emperor. 

The emperor knows that M. Pobyedonostzeft 
is a sincerely religions and honest man, although 
more narrow in his views and more prejudiced in 
his devotion to his own church than are the 
majority of his fellow-countrymen. His influence | 
over his pupil was and is very great; but there is 
no doubt that Alexander Alexandrovitch was 
endowed by nature with a singularly honest, 
serious and reverent character. 

The religious education, which is made such a | 
strong point in the education of Russian children, 
would probably have developed this character 
even without the teachings of M. Pobyedondst- | 
zeff. As for the dullness—that is always a! 
comparative term at best; and I can only say 
that it is very lucky for Russia and for all Europe 
that Alexander III. is gifted with honest purpose 
and a modest appreciation of his own abilities. 
A less sturdy consciousness of duty, less modesty, 
less uprightness, might have plunged Europe and 
Asia into war long ago. 


—_ —++—___ 
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WHOLESOME LUNCHES. 


By the Sanitary Superintendent of the New York 
Board of Health. 


There is nothing new in the comparison of the 
human body to the steam-engiue, of the human 
stomach to the boiler, and of the food taken to the 
fuel; but nothing better expresses, in a way 
easily understood, exactly what goes on. 

Human effort of any kind is a result of the 
food taken into the body, just as the work 
obtained from the steam-engine is a result of the 
fuel piled into the fire-box. Moreover, the possible 
effort bears a very exact proportion to the amount 
of food consumed. It is quite possible, by 
changing the character of a strong man’s food, so 
to reduce his strength that he should be unable to 
perform tasks that he easily performed before. 

Different articles, when used as food, possess 
different values in supplying strength. If we 
would be strong, if we would support the work 
which comes to us to do, if we would remain 
healthy, then we must see to it that our food is of 
such a nature as will supply us with the material 
out of which the body can, so to speak, manufac- 
ture strength. 


A Well-Fed People. 


Ordinarily speaking, no race is as well fed as 
the American. This is not only because wealth 
is more generally diffused among Americans than 
among any other people, but because we have 
a wonderful range of food, excellent in quality 
and reasonably cheap. The value of this good | 
food, and of this variety also, is shown in the 
great amount of work we do. | 

It is also shown in the health of our boys and 


girls, and in the work they accomplish in the | 


schools. For this we should be very thankful. 





There is, however, a weak spot, which greatly | 
needs attention, in our system of feeding children. 
This I find in the lunches taken by schoolgirls | 
during the months of the school year. In order! 


wide 


to see the importance of such lunch, it is necessary 
to speak of the breakfast. 

The average schoolgirl, from nine to fifteen 
years, does not get up in the morning until she is 
obliged to do so. The natural causes existing for 
this so-called laziness, which is not laziness at all, 
are perfectly well known to physicians, but 
need not be gone into here. She gets up at last 
after many calls, rushes down-stairs late for 
break fast and, as a rule, with but little appetite. 

She will drink a cup of coffee, trifle with a bit 
of egg, a piece of bread or some other small 
thing, and then it is time for school. She hurries 
off, gets to her desk, and at about ten or eleven 
o'clock begins to feel hungry. Perhaps it may 
be she does not feel hungry, but has a feeling of 
faintness. If when she feels this hunger or 
faintness she would eat a slice of bread or a 
cracker, it would be cured at once. 

If the hunger comes it is generally followed by 
the faintness, and sometimes when noon is 
reached she has a bad headache. If this be not 
too severe she will eat her lunch, and if the lunch 
be a proper one, headache and faintness will pass 
away together. If it be such a lunch as I have 
myself seen it will do her little, if any, good. 


A few Specimen Lunches. 


Some time ago when I was visiting a big public 
school for girls in New York, I tried to find ont 
what they had for lunch. The Iunches that 1 
took notes of—and they represented fairly all I 
asked about—were as follows: 

a. A slice of cake, two pickles, one hard-boiled 
egg. 

& had twenty-five cents given her for lunch, 
and with it she bought a saucer of ice-cream, a 
slice of cake and some candy. 

c. Two slices of bread with butter, a pickle, a 
slice of cake and three lumps of sugar. 


d and ¢ had a meat sandwich each beside the | 


cake. 

Now, Lam not putting it too strongly when 1 
say that such lunches as those of a, 6 and ¢ were 
not only insufficient, but were calculated to do 
positive harm to the girls. Why? 

Well, in the first place, there was little or no 
nourishment in them. The egg was good and the 
bread and butter were good, nor was the cake 
bad. 

Growing schoolgirls need, in order to carry on 
the processes of life, an unusual amount of heat, 
and we have found out that sugar will produce 
more heat than any other substance eaten. This 
is why children and persons who are weak are 80 
fond of sweet things, and it is the reason why 
they shonld be allowed to have them. But we 
must have something beside heat in the body if 
we would be healthy. 

Girls, during the period of life in which they 
are at school, have a great strain on them in their 
growth, in addition to the demand made on them 
by their studies, and they need a good, rich blood 
to keep them strong. There is but one way to 
give them this, and that is by feeding them on 
nutritious food. 

Not only is this true of all their meals; it is 
especially so of their lunches, for as every one 
knows, they do not as a rule eat much breakfast. 

Because she is ill-fed, the girl complains of 
feeling badly; she las constant headache—she 
“gets sick.” The family physician is called in, 
and he has before him the work of building up a 
child who has been allowed to run down solely 
because she has not had enough food. 

I can imagine the indignant protest some of my 
readers will make at this, and how angrily they 


will ask, “Do you suppose we starve our 
children?’ Yet that is precisely what has been 
done. 


If a girl, during what is ordinarily called the 
growing age, receives a set-back from not being 
sufficiently nourished, she never gets over it. 
Nothing that medical men can do will help her— 
no effort will ever bring back the strength she has 
lost. This matter of the girl's lunch, then, is of 
more consequence than at first sight appears. 


Who should prepare the Lunch. 


The preparation of the lunch should not be left 
to the girl herself. In the morning she is, as a 
rule, rather languid, she has no appetite, she does 
not imagine a time when she will be hungry. 
Consequently she will prepare her lunch-basket 
in a very perfunctory way if left to herself. It 
must be prepared for her, because at noon she 
will eat if she has the food. 

She must have meat in some form or, if this 
cannot be, then eggs. With these she should 
have some nice bread and butter. If the sand- 
wiches be wrapped in a slightly dampened napkin 
they will be fresh and good. 

Make the lunch as dainty as you can, and as 
appetizing. It is worth while coaxing your girl 
to eat by giving her a nice lunch. It is well to 
give her a slice of good, plain cake, for she will 
like it and it will do her no harm. 

A few words as to pickles. Girls, during the 
growing period of their lives, during those months 
when you seem to see them shoot up like a plant, 
develop the strongest taste for some things. This 
taste is so universal, and it comes so inevitably, 
that I am not prepared to say it is not the result 
of some demand of nature. What that demand 
is I do not understand, but from this fact it does 
not in the least follow that the demand should 
not be satistied. 


I am inclined to think that plain pickles, if 
eaten with the bread and imeat, may be good for 
the girls; but they cannot live on pickles alone. 

Fortunately, for the most part, our girls are as 
sensible as they are bright and pretty; and I 
believe if the mecessity for the bread and meat be 
explained to them they will eat them together. 
Let the pickles be good, though, and do not give 
them any of the coppery abominations sv often 
sold by grocers. Cyrus Epsox, M.D. 
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For the Companion. 


AN UNWELCOME CALLER. 


The mountain pass of Ivan Karaula, over the 
Dinaric Alps, is the watershed between the Black 
Sea and the Adriatic. From its summit to the 
coast of the Adriatic, through the cafion of the 
Narenta, the scenery is of that awful grandeur 
that impresses and oppresses the beholder with 
the littleness and insignificance of man. As 
; Ruskin says, ‘There is no atheism possible in 
the Alps." 

My companion, Stevens, and I had been jour- 
neying through Europe by bicycle; and now, 
after having lingered a week in picturesque 
Sarajevo, were just resuming our course, with 
far-away Athens for our next objective point. 
The funds we had been awaiting at the Bosnian 
capital had arrived late in the day and, impatient 
at the delay, we imprudently set out again that 
very afternoon, though the mountains were 
already casting long, warning shadows far across 
the valley. 

It was thirty-one miles to Konjica, the nearest 
night stopping-place, and this included an ascent 
of more than fifteen hundred feet over the pass, 
which we must walk, trundling our heavy 
| machines. 

The road climbed gradually up, up, now scaling 
a slope by a series of zigzags, now dizzily clinging 
to a narrow ledge where a precarious footing had 
been blasted for it out of the sheer face of the 
\ mountain, with the roistering torrent careering on 
\ its way at the foot of the fearful declivity. The 
twilight was short in the mountain defiles, and the 
lowering night found us amid surroundings the 
most primeval and lonely, with much work still 
ahead. 

In our haste we had started away without 


and lighted our lantern. The two old Bosnian 
on the earth floor, wrapped in their cozy goat- 
skins, smoking their long-staled pipes by their 
flickering fire. Our mysterious advent must have 
given them something to talk about for a week to 
come. 

At length we reached the top of the pass, but 
the descent on the other side was even more 
exacting than the long climb had been, for the 
night was dark, the steep road unfamiliar, and 
the surface very soft and treacherous 

We groped along at a snail's pace, in momentary 
fear that a false turn might plunge us off into the 
inky abyss that yawned so near. Suddenly my 
wheel struck a soft spot in the road and pitched 
me headlong into the ditch, My wrist was 
| sprained and the lamp was out. 

“['m going no farther on this road to-night, 
and that’s my ultimatum,” I announced, as I 
weighed the situation. 

“We night camp here by the roadside,” said 
Stevens; and we at once began to reconnoitre. 

There was an ideal little camping-spot right at 
hand—a grassy recess facing the road, sheltered 
by an overhanging shelf of rock. We lay down 
supperless and cold, but we had learned to make 
the best of whatever conditions night should allot 
to us, and we were soon asleep. Once we were 
disturbed by an owl that flapped to his perch on 
}@ rock just above us and soliloquized, ‘Who! 
Who'" 

It must have been near morning when I became 
conscious that something was wrong, but what 
had roused me I could not tell. I lay still and 
listened, breathless. 

For a moment not a quiver broke the stillness. 
Then I heard a strange snuffling noise, followed 
by a sound as of some ponderous animal sham- 
bling or dragging itself along the road just in 
front of us. 
snuffling again. 

I strained my eyes in the direction of the sound, 
and thought I could distinguish throngh the 
lessening darkness a heavy, black mass. At 
length the object, whatever it was, turned and 
came toward us. 

At this juncture I happened to recall vividly to 
mind the parting warning our friends in Sarajevo 
had given us, to look out for bears. The moun- 
tains were alive with them, they had said; but 
we had heard such things before, and dismissed 
the very possibility with a knowing langh. Now, 
; however, it was a fact and not a theory that 
| confronted us. 

Stevens was sleeping soundly, and for once, 
| fortunately, not snoring. I feared to waken him. 
My revolver was under my head. ready loaded, 
but I hesitated to reach for it; and in any event it 
‘would have been practically useless against such 
an enemy. 1 concluded to lie perfectly still, in 
‘the hope that the bear would not molest us, for I 
realized that he had the command of the situation. 

During this moment of suspense the shaggy 
monster had heen coming nearer. He sniffed,the 
air and rooted his nose in the earth at our feet. 
‘A nervous shiver went over me. 





matches, but we stopped at a little roadside hut 


shepherds inside looked comfortable indeed sitting | 


After an interval of silence came the | 





The next. comparison, 


moment he was at my head, puffing and sniffing 
and licking his chops. I could feel his breath 
plainly on iny face. 

I knew it was a critical, it might be a fatal, 
moment for us, and I never moved a muscle. 
Presently Bruin turned his attention to Stevens, 
who was still sleeping as quietly as if nothing had 
happened, and 1 could hear the old fellow 
fumbling around the luggage-bags. 

Once Stevens shifted about and murmured 
petulantly, ““‘What you doing ?' ‘‘Now we shall 
have to fight,"’ I said to myself, and I was ready 
to spring up at the first warning. But the bear 
seemed to pay no attention, and after nosing 
around a little farther he shuffled away again, 
witb his curiosity apparently satisfied. 1 heard 
him moving slowly up the road. 

‘When the sound of his going had ceased I woke 
Stevens, and as quickly as possible we strapped 
our luggage-bags to the machines and jumped 
into the saddle. The dawn was just beginning to 
break, and as we looked back we conld see our 
visitor sitting in the middle of the road a few 
yards away, good-naturedly contemplating us. 
We were not afraid now of being overtaken, and 


jin fact would have enjoyed a race on that long 


down-grade; but Bruin did not give chase. 

We adopted a rapid gait, and in about ten 
minutes saw the two little white minarets of 
Konjica peering up out of the valley. The 
muezzin was just calling the faithful Moslems to 
their prayers as we entered the village. 

“"n Morgen, meine Herren. Servus!"’ (Good 
morning, gentlemen; your servant!) said the 
Austrian policeman, at the police barracks. We 
stopped to inquire of him for the inn, and told 
him of our hair-breadth escape from the bear. 

“Ho, ho! What a joke! The gentlemen saw 
a bear. Ho, ho!" and the good-natured officer 
nearly split himself laughing. 

“Come with me,’ said he, and we followed him 
into the station-yard, somewhat piqued and 
neryous at his raillery. Fastened there to a 
heavy stake driven into the ground was a chain, 
with a large leather collar on the other end. 

“‘Jawohl! (Yes, yes!) He is out again,” said 
the man; and with this he broke again into a 
hearty laugh at our expense. 

Then it began to dawn upon us. Our bear was 
a tame bear belonging to the police commandant, 
a pet and a favorite in the village, and as harmless 
asa kitten. He had slipped his collar and gone 
truant during the night. 

It may easily be believed that we were a little 
touchy on the subject of our adventure. We 
knew that inside of an hour the whole village 
would know of it and be laughing at us; so. 
hungry as we were, we mounted our wheels 
again and sped on to Jablanica for breakfast. 

It is all very well to talk of bravery, but there 
is considerable truth in the old saying, ““You may 
as well kill a man as scare him to death.” 

Groxer D. MITCHELL. 


++ 


For the Companion. 
BIRDS’ EYES AND EARS. 


It is certain that the keenness of vision in birds 
far exceeds our own, but in what degree we 
cannot precisely estimate. We know, however, 
that a hawk so high above the earth as to seem a 
mere speck against the sky above him can at 
this distance distinguish his prey from its earthy 
surroundings. 

Snipe and plover migrating at so great a height 
that to us they are invisible, seem by their calls 
able to recognize individuals of their own speciey 
feeding, perhaps on some mud-flat, where, if they 
are motionless, we can distinguish them at fifty 
yards with difficulty. 

Fiycatchers launch forth after gauzy-winged 
prey we could not detect, and I have seen jacamars 
in the gloomy forests dart more than thirty feet 
into the air after some tiny insect. 

The loggerhead shrike of the south always 
selects, like a hawk, a perch from which he may 
have an unobstructed view of his surroundings. 
From this outlook he scans the ground for some 
Inckless grasshopper or cricket, and sometimes 
flies eighty or one hundred feet to pick from the 
grass-grown ground an insect he had evidently 
seen before he left his perch. 

But little as we know of birds’ vision, we know 
even less of their power of hearing. There is, 
however, no reason to doubt that the latter is not 
quite as acute as the former. 

The robin on our lawns may be seen, with head 
on one side, listening intently for the movement 
of a worm beneath the sod, and it 1s said the 
woodcock has the same habit. On one occasion, 
while seated quietly in the woods, a barred ow! lit 
about fifty yards away, with his back toward me 
Watching him through my field-glass, I made the 
slightest possible sound with my lips,—a man 
would not have heard it at a distance of twenty 
feet,—and instantly the bird turned its head and 
the great black eyes looked directly at me. 

A friend of mine in South Carolina tells me 
that a mocking-bird which was resident in his 
garden at the time of the earthquake a few vears 
ago becaine a sentinel to his family, warning 
them, by a sharp, twittering note. of the approach 
of each shock several seconds before the rumble 
which preceded it was andible to human ears. 

Instances of this kind give us some idea of the 
acuteness of a bird's hearing, but as yet we have 
no observations suitable forthe purpose of exact 


Frank M\CHARMAN. 
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came to a deep pully. Yates cleared it castly 
chough, but Downing, being pretty well exhausted, 
fell short, and after striking the farther bank, 
dropped to the bottom. The Indians meantime 
were crossing the gully a little farther down, and 
seeing Yates making off ahead, they took chase 
after him. 

Downing crept along the bed of the gully till it 
became too shallow to conceal him; and then, 
looking up, saw one of the Indians returning, 
evidently to look for him. Again he took to his 
heels, and the Indian followed. All hope of excape 
was dying out of the young fellow’s heart when he 
came to an overturned poplar.tree. 

He took one side of it, and the Indian took the 
other. Just then the Indian yelled. A she-bear, it 
abpearell, was suckling her cubs in a bed which 
she had made near the roots of the tree. She 
greeted the Indian with a hug, and Downing did 
not tarry to see how the interview terminated. 


THE YOUTH’S 


~ meaning had been put into it. Suddenly the 
~ | noise of the singing and of the prayers became as 
consecrated as the sound of David's exultation. 
“No, boys,” she said, slowly, “I think you are 
wise. I think you are better here.” 
It is seldom advisable to give up one's useful- 
ness in the church life; but we should be careful 
not to scorn other forms of consecrated work 
outside of it. : 
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“Well now, I'm bothered entirely !'" he exclaimed, 
in his choicest brogue. “Come, one of you tell me 
which of you two is the other"? | 

In the days of dear postage. Knowles was oii 
templating a journey, and asked a friend 1f | 

take any letters for him. 

‘ou are very kind,” said the latter, ‘‘but where 
are you going?” 

“Well, ne 
tive! I haven't qu! 














replied Knowles, ‘‘that’s inquisi 
te made up my" mind !"* 
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MOCKING-BIRD MUSIC. 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt expresses the opinion 
that the musical reputation of the mocking 
suffers greatly from its habit of mimicr; 
ordinary occasions, and especially in th 
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MYSTERIOUS FIRES EXPLAINED. 


Many of the mysteries of “spontaneous combus- 
tion” are being cleared up by the advance of sei- 
ence. There was a time when the fact that a heap 
of coal can take fire of its own accord, so to speak, 


WASHINGTON. 


(For crowning a picture or bust of Washington on 
February 22d with evergreens.) 


Arise—'tls the aay of our Washington’s glory, 
The garlands uplift for our liberties won, 
And sing in your gl 
Whose sword swe 
Not wit! 





on 
aytime, 
New hope put new life into his legs, and he reached | jt plays the harlequin, but at night during the love 





jadness his echolng story, 
t for freedom the fields of the sun. Bates . 5 d . 
the fort in safety, where he was welcomed by | season it has “a song, or rather songs, which we 


gold, nor with gems, 

But with evergreens vernal, 
And the banners of stars that the continent span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Who Hitted his sword for the birthright of man! 


He Fat, usa nation, to make ft immortal 
He laid down for Freedom the sword that he drew, 
And his shade leads us on to the radiant portal 
Of the ciory of peace and the destinies new. 
fot with gold, nor with gems, 

But with evergreens vernal. 
And the flags that the nations of liberty span, 
Crown, erown him the chief of the heroes eternal 
‘Who laid down his sword for the birthright of man! 
Lead, Face of the Future, serene in thy beauty, 
‘Till o'er the dead heroes the Peace-star shall gleam, 
Till Right shall be Might in the counsels ot duty 
And the service of man be life's glory supreme. 

‘Not with gold, nor with gems, 

But with evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations in brotlierhood span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Whose honor was gained by the service of man! 


O Spirit of Liberty! sweet are thy numbers! 
The winds to thy banners their tribute shall brin: 
While rolls the Potomac where Washington slumbers 
nd his natal day comes with the angels of spring. 
‘We follow thy counsels, 
O hero eternal, 
To highest achievements the school leads the van, 
And, crowning thy brow with the evergreens vernal 
We offer our all to the service of man. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
en 
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A WISE DECISION. 


It is one of the redeeming features of great 
wealth that so many of our rich men, as well as 
fashionable women, are interested in benevolent 
work. 

A little while ago one of the rich ladies of a 
large Eastern city was asked to attend a meeting 
of the Salvation Army. She had a horror of 
drums and cymbals, but was enthusiastic about 
ber own pet means of helping and saving people, 
and not about any other. Nevertheless she yielded 
to entreaty, and in order not to be recognized 
in what she considered as a doubtful situation, 
she put on a thick veil, and took a back seat in 
the gloom of the Salvation Army hall. 

She was not made up in the right way to 
understand the emotional effect of wind instru- 
ments and uniforms upon the wretched men and 
women of the streets. The hubbub of the meeting 
grated upon her nerves, and as she was about to 
retire, congratulating herself on having escaped 
discovery, she heard her name spoken: 

“Why, Mrs. Blake! You here? Weare glad 
to see yon.”” 

Despairing because she could not go anywhere 
without being recognized, she turned upon the 
speaker rather sharply. 

Before her stood two boys of about sixteen and 
eighteen years of age. They were comfortably 
dressed, yet at a glance she could see that they 
were wholly out of her social sphere. Thereupon 
she smiled pleasantly. 

“I don’t remember you,” she said. 

“Don’t you remember us?” the elder answered 
in surprise. ‘We are your boys from the reform- 
atory. Don't you remember how you talked to 
us in the Bible class ?"" 

The lady greeted them with great cordiality, 
and asked what their business was, and whether 
tly were doing well in it. 

“We are doing very well indeed, and we come 
here every night.” 

«Why do you come here ?”* she asked. ‘Didn't 
I advise you to join a church, and get to know the 
people, so that you could be helped? Why are 
you here?” she repeated, with a slight accent of 
suspicion. 

The boys blushed in embarrassment. 
elder stammered : 

“You see, Mrs. Blake, when we left the reforma- 
tory, we thought we wanted to do something for 
somebody else. If we had joined a regular 
church, they'd have been doing for us all the time, 
and we talked it over and thought we'd better 
come here. Do you see that man up there, pray- 
ing? Six months ago we brought him in here 
drunk out of the gutter. We hung by him as 
much as we could in the day time and brought 
him here every night, and now he's given up 
drink and has got a good business position, and 
is doing well.” 

The boy paused, wondering whether the great 
lady disapproved or not. 

“Yes,” she said, quietly, “I see.”” 

“Do you see that other fellow on his knees ?"’ 
the younger one asked. “We brought him in 
to-night. We had really to lug him out of a 
saloon, and I guess with God’s help we can save 
him; at any rate we can try.’” 

Tears were now streaming from the woman's 
eyes. 

“But, ma‘am," began the elder boy again, “if 
you really think we ought to go to a regular 
church, and it is better for us, we'll do just as you 
say. We only thought this was the Lord's work, 
too." 

This was said with rare humility. 
waited her decision. 

As the lady threw her veil back, it seemed as if 


Then the 


They both 


was regarded as almost miraculous. After many 
serious accidents of this kind had occurred, involv. 
ing not infrequently the loss of vessels at sea, an 
explanation was suggested to the effect that the 
fire was caused by the oxidation of the pyrites of 
iron and sulphur, whieh are frequently found in 
coal, and which are popularly called in England 
“coal brasses.”” When the pyrites are exposed to 
moisture a rapid chemical change occurs in them, 
accompanied by the production of heat. But it 
was afterward shown that many coals Hable to 
spontaneous ignition when collected in immense 
heaps possessed such slight traces of pyrites that 
their presence could not be regarded as the cause 
of the ignition. 


A more careful study of the phenomenon, based 
upon a consideration of the nature and structure 
of the coal itself, led to the theory which prevails 
to-day. This ts that the oxidation of the coal, and 
not of the pyrites, is the real source of the disas- 
trous fires which occasionally break out In the 
holds of ships laden with coal, and in the vast 
heaps contained in coal yards. 

Coal possesses a surprising power of Absorbing 
oxygen. Some kinds of coal will rapidly absor' 
two or three timea their own volume of oxygen 
when exposed to the air. Bituminous coals, in 
pardcular, always contain considerable hydrogen, 
forming a’ volatile compound with the carbon. 
When oxygen js absorbed from the air, it begins 
to combine with both the carbon and the hydrogen, 
and this chemical action produces heat. The heat 
in turn quickens the chemical action; and if, in 
| addition, the cual in which this action is going on 
is heaped together in a large mass, the heat quickly ; 
accumulates because it cannot readily escape, coal } 
being a slow and poor conductor. | 
The smaller the pieces of coal the greater the 
danger, because a small piece has, in proportion to 
j its . a larger surface area exposed to the air, 
and consequently to the absorption of oxygen, 
than a large piece; and when small pieces are 
heaped together they form a porous mass which 
may be thoroughly permeated by oxygen from the 
atniosphere. 

The presence of moisture also accelerates the 
chemical] action of the oxygen in the coal, so that 
the temperature of wet coal rises faster than that 
of dry coal. In the process of loading ships with 
coal, @ serious danger is often invited by pouring 
the coal into the hold from « considerable height 
by means of shoots. The coal at the bottom thus 
gets broken amaller and smaller, until it is in a fit 
state for combustion to be set up. 

No doubt the mysterious loss of many ships is to 
be explained by a spontaneous Ignition of the coal 
that they carried. 


+> 


THE FOOTBALL TEAM. 


In the new life of the college the student sows 
less of the seeds of dyspepsia and nervous exhaus- 
ton than did hts father and grandfather, who went 
in for a sound mind, and were Indifferent to a 
sound body. “To the playing of football go mental 
and moral qualities of no mean order,” writes Mr. 
Merriam in his memorial of Dr. Noah Porter— 
“the soldier’s virtues, although with some of the 
brutality of war.” 


It was “the brutality” of the game which com. 
pellea that Christian gentleman and scholar, Pro- 
fessor Green of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
to prohibit the “theologues” from engaging in any 
football contest. 

There were complaints both loud and deep 
uttered on the campus of Nassau Hall, when that 
prohibition was made known; for several members 
of the Princeton football term were stalwart theo. 
logical students, who played according to the law of 
natural selection—only the fittest survive. Doubt- 
less they thought, when playing, of that ancient 

ame in Palestine, when the players were Jews and 

vanaanites. 

Yet, a few years ago, the captain of the Princeton 
football team was the most devoted Christian in 
the college—Mr. Speer. There was no “brutality” 
| when he ordered the game. It was a manly contest, 
which might have been opened and closed with 
prayers. 

The old Princeton and the old Yale man calls, 
“Halt!” He is not pleased that bis boys take the 
gladiators of Rome fora model. He says to them: 

“My sons, you are gentlemen, and should play 
football as gentlemen, and not as heathen mercena- 
ties, hired to draw blood. Let tactics, brawn,— 
made hard by days of self.denial,—courage and 
endurance wi but don’t be rowdies. Don’t dis. 
grace your ancestors by striking ‘below the belt;’ 
nor by kicking a man when he is down. 

“You are not Roman gladiators, but Christian 
undergraduates!” 


—_+e+—____ 


THANKS TO THE BEAR. 


Almost a hundred years ago two young men who 
lived in a Kentucky fort went out to look for a 
strayed horse. They wandered hither and thither 
through the woods until, toward evening, they 
found themselves in a wild valley six or seven 
miles from home. Here the younger of them, 
Francis Downing by name, fancied that he heard 
the snapping of twigs behind them. Some Indians 
were dogging their footsteps, he believed. His 
companion, Yates, treated the matter as a jest, and 
offered to insure Downing’s scalp for sixpence. 


Downing was not satisfied, and finally, as he 
continued to hear the suspicious noises, he fell 
behind Yates some twenty or thirty paces, and at a 
favorable xpot sprang suddenly aside and dropped 
into a thick patch of huckleberry bushes. Yates, 
who was singing, continued his course, and was 
soon out of sight. . 

Almost at the same moment two Indlans pushed 
aside the stalks of a canebrake, and looked cau. 
tiously in the direction that Yates hadtaken. Poor 
| Downing, fearing that hig own movements had 
been observed, determined to fire upon the sav. 
ages, but in hls nervousness—he was hardly more 
than'a boy—he let off his gun without taking aim. 

Then he started to run, Very soon he met Yates, 
|who had been alarmed at the report, and had 
| hastened back to see what was the matter. The 
enemy was now in full view, and the two white 
/ men ran for their lives. Yates, who was the ter 
of the two, would not leave Downing In the lurch. 


























@ new life had opened to her, and that a new 


Yates who had arrived two hours before. 
oo 


For the Companion. 


THE FIRST BLUEBIRD. 


The Spring was near, and still 
All desolate and chil! 
The snow unmelted lay in th’ Jast year's nest, 
When lo! There fiitted by 
A bit of bright June sky 
With a rosy sunset flush upon its lovely breast. 
My heart thrilled high—I heard 
An angel ora bird 
Calling, most heavenly sweet and mellow clear, 
‘And, quicker than my thought 
The miracle had been wrought :— 
Before me flew the darling of the year; 
‘Twas the first bluebird, and te Spring was here. 


Mrs. MCVEAN-ADAMB. 





———_++ + 
RELIEVED AT LAST. 


Sentinels have accomplished wonders of faith. 
fulness and endurance, but the service of a sentinel 
on the island of Riizen, as reported by himself, is 
@ unique example of patience. A detachment of 
the French General Davoust’s army was stationed | 
on the little island of Rigen. An order to leave it | 


immediately was received, and the soldiers em. | 
barked and sailed away with the greatest haste. | 


One man was forgotten. | 


He was on sentinel duty. Back and forth he | 
marched for hours afte. it was time for some one to 
relieve him. Finally he lost patience and returned 
to headquarters and found the post deserted. His 
company had departed in obedience to Imperative 
orders. 

“Tam lost, rulned, disgraced,” he lamented; ‘1 
shall be sent for and shot as a deserter!” 

His distress touched the heart of a good fellow 
who witnessed it, and he took him home with him, | 
cheered him up, and adopted him into his family. | | 

As time passed, and no summona came from 
France, the soldier took heart and became a good 
citizen of Rigen. He endeared himself to his 
adopted family, and married the daughter of his 
protector. 

Five years after the departure of the French 
soldiers, a suil was sighted from the {sland, and it 
was soon discovered that the men on board the 
approaching ship wore French uniforms. 

“They have come for me!” cried the ex-sentinel. 

A happy thought: struck him. He ran home, 
hurried into his old uniform, selzed his arms, and 
by the time the French were ready to disembark he 
was solemnly marehing back and forth on the 
shore. 





thunder, as the soldiers were about to land. 

“Who goes there yourself?” replied the aston. 
ighed Frenchmen. “Who are you, any way?” 

“A sentinel.” 

“How long have you been on duty?” 

“Five years.” 

As might be expected, such a model of patience 
and perseverance was relieved from duty until his 
case could be inquired into, and when the matter 
was reported to General Davoust, he laughed 
heartily: and saying that the fellow must need rest, 
gave him his discharge. 


——_+9-+—____ 
GREENLAND DELICACIES. 


Greenlanders have no regular meal-times, but 
eat when they are hungry. They seem able to go 
without food fora remarkably long time, and also. 
to eat at a sitting the most astonishing quantity. 
Among their principal dainties is the skin of differ. 
ent kinds of whales. They call it matak, and look 
upon It as the acme of deliciousness. It fs taken 
off with the layer of blubber next to it, and is 
eaten raw without ceremony. Mr. Nansen declares 
that he must offer the Eskimos his sincerest con- 
gratulations on the invention of this dish. 

I can assure the reader that now, as I write of it, 


my mouth waters at the very thought of matak, 
with its indescribably delicute taste of nuts and 








Of vegetable food, the primitive Greenlanders 
used several sorts; 1 may mention angelica, dan- 
delions, sorrel, crowberries, bilberries, and differ. 
ent kinds of seaweed. 

One of their greatest delicacies ix the contents of 
a reindeer’s stomach. If a Greenlander kills a 








with him, he will, I believe, secure the stomuch | 
first of all; and the last thing an Eskimo lady | 
enjoins upon her lover, when he sets off reindeer. | 
hunting, fs that he must reserve for her the stomach. 
of his prey. 

It is no doubt because they stand in need of veg- 
etable food that they prize this so highly, and also | 
because it is in reality a very choice collection of 
the finest moss and grasses which that gourmet, the 
reindeer, picks out for himself. It has undergone 
a sort of stewing in the process of semi-digestion, 
while the gastric juice provides a somewhat sharp 
and aromatic sauce. 

Many will no doubt make a wry face at the 
thought of this dish, but they really need not do Bo. 
T have tasted it, and found it not uneatable, though 
As a dish 
do up with 






somewhat sour, like fermented milk. 
for very special oceasions, it Is ser 
pieces of blubber and crowberries. 











Irishman, was his absent-mindedness. At one 
time he mailed a large sum of money to his wife, 
in banknotes, and discovered, a week afterward, 
that the letter had never reached her. 


Ina towering rage, he wrote to the postmaster. 
general, and was informed that the notes were 
quite safe in the dead-letter office; for Knowles 
had not only omitted to address the envelope, but 
had neither signed his name to the letter nor 
enclosed his a sR. 

He was always blundering over the identity ef 
two friends, Mark Lemon and Lemon Rede, and 
not only confounded their names but their persons. 
One day he met the pair, arm in arm, 804 wag 














The Indians gained upon them steadily, till they 





“Who goes there?” he demanded, in a voice of | 


reindeer, and is unable to convey much of it home! “Alw 





not only purely original, but also more beautiful 
than any other bird music whatsoever.” Once, 
near Nashville, he heard a mocking-bird sing ina 
way that he can never forget. He thus describes 
his experience: 


The moon was full. My host kindly assigned me 
a room the windows of which opened on a great 
magnolia-tree, where, I was told, a mocking-bird 
sang every night, and all night long: I went to my 
room about ten o'clock. The moonlight wa-~ shinin, 
in through the open window, aud the mocking. bf 
was already in the magnolia. 

The great elm was bathed in a flood of shining 
silver; I could see each twig, and mark every 
action of the singer, who was pouring forth such a 
rapture of ringing melody as I have never listened 
to before or since. 

Sometimes he would perch motionless for many 
minutes, his body quivering and thrilling with the 
outpour of music. Then he would drop softly from 
twig to twig until the lowest limb was reached, 
when he would rise, fluttering and leaping through 
the branches, hia song never ceasing for an Instant, 
until he reached the summit of the tree and 
launched into the warm, scent-laden air, floating in 
spirals, with outspread wings, until, as if spent, he 
sank gently back into the tree and down through 
the branches, while his song rose into an ecstasy of 
ardor and passion. 

His voice rang lke a clarionet in rich, full tones, 
and his execution covered the widest possible com- 

; theme followed theme, a torrent of music, & 
Rv ing tide of harmony, in which scarcely an. 
two bars were alike. 

T stayed until midnight Hstening to him; he was 
singing when I went to sleep; he was still singing 
when I woke two hours later; he sang through the 
livelong night. 
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HE FELL AMONG BORROWERS. 


According to the Sheridan (Oregon) Sun there ts 
a schoolmaster in that state who has had enough of 
boarding with people who treat him as “one of the 
family.” He wishes to maintain a brotherly spirit, 
but says that there are certain personal effects, 
properly so called, which he prefers neither to 
borrow nor lend. Let us hope that the Sun exag- 
gerates the story of his afflictions. 


| He was boarding around, and in the course of his 
| peregrination: arrived at a house where there were 
several grown-up sons and daughters. He was 
taken at once into intimate fellowship. 

| On the second morning Willfam, one of the boys, 

came into the new boarder’s room and borrowed 
| his toothbrush. The schoolmaster demurred, and 
went so far as to enter into particulars about 
| microbes and microbic infection; but William took 
| the brush. 

“Taint afraid to use it after you if you aint after 
me,” he said. 

The next evening Samuel, another son, borrowed 
the master’s best white shirt to wear to a dance; 
and Maria, one of the daughters, while trying to 
extract some of his perfumery, spiiled the greater 
part of it upon her clothes. 

So matters went on, with increasing friendliness, 
and when the teacher took his leave, the mother 
was wearing a pair of his socks, the girls had 
begged his tooth.powder and the remainder of his 

erfumery, the old man had worn out his ulster 

unting deer, and the boys had on two of his white 
shirts, two pairs of his socks, a vest and a hat. 

One of the girls had made love to the boarder’s 
four-dollar silk umbrella, but though the fact ts not 
stated, we are given to understand that her sult 
was unsuccessful. 


———_-+o-+—____ 
WELCOME TO IT. 


Occasionally there comes a reminiscence of the 
runaway darky which shows not only bis humor, 
but his irrepressible longing for the buon of free- 
dom. Befure the war there came into the public 
room of a hotel in Canada, near the frontier, one 
day a bright-looking negro. 


“{ s’poxe you’re a runaway slave.” said one of 
the men in the rvom, looking sharply at the new. 














oysters mingled. And then it has this advantage | comer. Feeling that he was pretty well away from 
over oysters, that the skin Is as tough as india. | bondage, the darky responded in the aftirmativ: 
rubber to masticate, so that the enjey' tcan be| “Well, we're glad enough that you've got awa 
protracted to any extent. but you don’t seem to look very poor. lave good 





clothes down Ss 
Sutuingly, sah; s1me clothes as my massa.” 
t you got a good many thrashings, eh?” 
bber had a whipping In my life, sah.” 
ever thrashed! Well, but f suppose you don't 
‘ays get enough to eat, do you?” 

vives had enough, gemmen; nebber went 











jal 











hungr 
“What!” said the persistent interrogator. “Good 
clothes, no punishment, plenty to eat? Now just 


think of it," he sald, addressing a group of loung- 
era. “This fellow has left a position where he 
enjoys all these privileges, for an uncertainty.” 
“Gemmen,” replied the darky, ‘all I’se got to 
rexpectin’ dem privileges ix, dat If any one ob 
you wants to avail hisself ob ‘em, de situation am 
atill open !” 








——=_ 9 
TOO ATTENTIVE. 


“Politeness Is a good thing, but sometimes it’s 
wearin’—ralely,” said Mr. Brown. ‘Seems so it 
almost borders on sarse to foller any one up so, an” 
pester ‘em with kindness, as they do at these big 
hotels." “What are you objecting about now?” 





ee Oe Core asked Mrs. Brown. 
NT-MINDED. “Well, I was only thinkin’ how them porters 
* ToMENDED, foller you up like a parcel of detectives. When 1 
One peculiarity of Sheridan Know! the clever | sot my foot in one of them hotels up to New York a@ 





feller looked at me, jest as pryin', an’ says, ‘Can't 
TL eurry up your baggage It’ seemed jest. as 
though he knew all T hed was my paper collar 
rolled up in the top of my hat. His manner was 
kind of twittin' like, seems ef.” 

“Well, 1 said you oughter carried a change,” 
began Mrs. Brown in her most corrective manner. 

Now that aint the point,” said her husband. 
“T’m jest sayin’ I don't like to be spied on an’ 
follered up. I got the best of ‘em on though. 

“When I got on one of them ferry-boats a little 
chap in brass buttons come up asked me if my 
baggage was aboard. Txaid very dignified that ft 
was right in front of him. 

‘Whereabouts?’ he up an’ aska. 
“Well, ['m standin’ right in the middle of it, 























more perplexed than ever. 





namely my clo’s,’ says I; and that settled him.” 


7 eevee ig 
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For the Companion. 
A BIRTHDAY VERSE. 


“Will you write a verse in my birthday-book?” 
Asks Ned with eager demand, 

For the day of his birth is an honored one 
Through the length and breadth of the land. 


Can I fire the boy with the noble zeal 
His loyal life imparts 
Who was “first in war and first in 
pence,” 
And first In the people’s hearts? 7 
“Dear Ned,” I reply, “the lesson 
taught 
By our hero I'd fain renew. 
"Tis this: Who'd be truly brave 4 
aa aman, ) 
Aga boy must be bravely true.” cy 


ANNA M. PRATT. 
———+e-—___ V 
For the Companion. 


A BIG SURPRISE. 


It was Georgie who planned it, 
and the surprise part was a great 
success; though, to be sure, it 
did not happen quite as was ex- 
pected. 

The new minister was taking 
dinner with the family one day, 
and all at once Mrs. Payson 
said, as she passed Mr. Payson 
his coffee : 

“By the way, the veranda 
roof is getting fairly loaded with 
snow. It ought to be shovelled 
off." 

“Very well," said Mr. Payson. 
“Tl have Tim Lovell come up 
and attend to it.”” 

Georgie heard, and his eyes 
began to shine. He did wish he 
knew how much papa would 
have to pay Tim Lovell for 
scraping the snow off the ve- 
randa roof; but he didn’t like to 
ask, especially after the new min- 
ister had begun to talk about 
something else, and it was not 
until dinner was nearly through 
with that he managed to pull 
papa’s sleeve by way of attract- 
ing his attention. 

«What will it cost, papa ?”’ he 
asked. 

“What will what cost, my 
son ?”” 

“Why—why, Mr. Lovell, papa 
—to shovel off the snow, you 
know.” 

Mr. Payson laughed. ‘Oh, 
about fifty cents, I guess,” he 
said; and then he went on talk- 
ing and thought no more about it. 

But Georgie thought about it; 
and the more he thought, the 
surer he felt that he could clear 
off the veranda roof just as well 
as Tim Lovell could do it. And 
when papa and the new minister 
went into the library for a quiet 
after-dinner chat, Georgie crept 
softly up to the big south cham- 
ber, whose windows were low 
and opened on the veranda roof. 

“There isn’t such a very great lots of snow,” 








“Oh! 0-0-oh! 0-o-ow!"" he sputtered. ‘“O-o 
papa! O-o mamma!” 

“Dear me!" said the new minister. 

“Why, George Parker Payson!" 
because it was ho who had opened the outside 
door, “what does this mean ?”” 

He fished Georgie out of the snow as he spoke 
and stood him on his feet with a little shake— 
poor Georgie, who hung his head and rubbed the 
suow out of his eyes, looking unhappy enough. 

“J—] was shovelling the snow off the veranda 
roof,’’ he said, faintly. ‘I—I wanted to get the 
fifty cents to buy snap-crackers for Washington's 
birthday, papa, and I w-wanted to s'prise y-you 
besides' 

There was a sad Ifttle tremble in Georgie's 
voice, and the water he was winking out of his 
eyes wasn't all melted snow. The new minister 
coughed behind his handkerchief, and there was 
a langh in Mr. Payson's eyes, 
though his face was sober as it 
could be. 

“Wanted to surprise me, 
eh?’ hesaid. ‘Well, 





well, Georgie, I think 


said papa, 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


it is safe to say you've succeeded. But I wouldn't 
try that kind of a surprise again. I'll send Tim 
up to finish the job. And I’ll settle with you 
to-night, my son.”” 

Georgie didn’t tell mamma about his mishap at 
first; he was afraid she would laugh at him. 
But she didn’t—much. She said yery seriously 
that he should have asked, before he tried to do 
such a thing. 

“You might have broken your arm or leg," 
said she. 

“But I didn’t, you know, mamma,” answered 
Georgie, promptly. ‘But—but what do you 
s’pose papa means to settle me with, mamma? 
Do you s’pose he meant a—punishment ? 

“] don't know,” said Mrs. Payson. 
don't think he did, dear.” 

And he didn't. At the tea-table he tossed a 
quarter down beside Georgie's plate. 

“There's your pay for half the work, Georgie,” 
he said, with atwinkle. “Tim Lovell is coming , 





“But I 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
CUARADE. 


My frret’s an abbreviation 
For a book in the Bible, 'tis plain. 
My aecond’s a town in Australia, 
My third works like Tubal Cain. 


My tohole was a witty preacher, 
Whose spirit seems still allye. 
He died on the twenty-second 2 
Of the second month, '45. 





up to finish it in the morning—that is, unless 
you'd rather do it yourself ?"’ \ 
“Yes, sir,” answered Georgie, looking at his” 





plate; “I guess T wouldn’t.”” A. C.. Be 
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For the Companion. 


CROWNED BY THE ELEMENTS. 


When the United States were young and help- 


he said to himself, his eyes dancing with delight, | less, Washington was the leader of the brave men 


“and I know I can shovel it off as easy as wink. 
And papa’ll have to pay me the fifty cents ‘stead 
of Tim Lovell. Won't he be ’sprised ?”” 

So down-stairs Georgie went, and got the 
long-handled ash-shovel, which itself was almost 
half as much as he could lift. Then out of the 
window he crawled, and began pushing and 
shovelling off the snow very slowly and carefully 
indeed. 

Mamma saw the snow falling, but she was 
busy and never once thought of Georgie; and the 
library, where papa and the new minister were 
chatting, was on the other side of the house from 
the veranda altogether. And so Georgie worked 
away busily, growing more excited and le: e- 
ful every minute, until all of a sudden he heard the 
outside door open. : 

“Now I wonder if that’s papa?’ he thought, 
creeping as near the edge as he dared to look. 
“Tf it is Pl —” 

Oh dear! Just how it came to pass nobody 
ever knew, but down he went, shovel and all, off 
the veranda roof. 

Wasn't that a dreadful thing to happen? But, 
after all, it wasn’t so dreadful as it seemed at 
first; because Georgie let go the shovel, which 
flew away by itself, and he himself plumped over 
head and ears into a big, deep, soft snowdrift, 
and wasn’t hurt a bit. And there he stood, right 
on his head, for as much as ten seconds, with his 
poor little legs waving wildly in the air. 





who nursed them into life. He fought brave 
battles, and drove the enemies of the infant nation 
from the land. 

At last the great war was atan end. Then for 
eight years the people honored him as their Presi- 
dent. The little country he had found as an infant 
hardly able to ereep, he taught as one might a 
child, to stand upon its feet and walk alone. All 
civilized nations admired him for the good work 
he had done. America loved him, and the people 
said, ‘*‘We must never forget him. We will mak 
his image in metal and in stone, and keep | 
memory fresh in the minds of coming genera- 
tions.” 









Each year when his birthday comes the youngest 

child should be taught to cheer, and the smallest 

| dog should be taught to bark, ‘Hurrah for Wash- 
ington!” 

Look at the boy's blazing fires and remember 
that Washington made this world the brighter by 
his good life. 

These shouting boys, these tooting horns, these 
ringing bells and blazing bonfires all exclaim, 
“Hurrah! Hurrah! for Washington.”” 

Though he served his country as President he 
would not be its king. But all the world knew 
that he was a natural king among men. 

Even the snowflakes seemed to know it, for 
upon his birthday they gently dropped until they 
formed a high, white crown upon his kingly head. 
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For the Companion. 


VERSES 
For a very small boy to speak at a school flag-rarsing. 
I'm not as old as some I see, 
But long ago I knew 
The finest colors in the world 
Were red and white and blue. 


* The red is in our rosy cheeks, 
And in our eyes the blue, 
The white is in our hearts when they 
Are honest, pure and true. 


The deepest blue of all the sky, 
The red of sunset hours, 

The white, from softest fleecy clouds, 
Meet in this flag of ours. 


And as its colors are of Heaven, 
We will believe that He 

hand upholds the univ 

guard our colors three. 












Then fling it wide upon the breeze, 
With loyal hearts and true. 
for great America, 


The red, the white, the blue! 





e+ 
| Washington 
a teacher in a primary school. A 
ved ea, “Well, 
said the her. “He 
United States,” 


“Who can 
was ?" 


tell me who George 
* askec 
number of little hands v 











Jimmy, you may tell me, 
was the first prisoner of the 
answered Jimmy, proudly. 


2. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 
Read backward, and tell author. 


1. We drevl is htiwt idefs dniwg nuo yehtd naw 
ergne drag anit nalpe vitis nesa. 

y hrroe sorpni teyd etpmett anus gniht. 
Evold naytin gideru tseg yrev eniey ereh nine 
vae ets rehil anis awe carg. 

4. Neva ehott imrep troh srogn olwo hilew evil 
ts'y luo httah wtub; etahr onef tly htevo Iron. 
Hcum oots klatoh wdnae Ittilo otskn thtohw. 

‘amt neit apaf oyr ufeh teraweb. 

7. Aet se mite mosdn ack atles nuocs emit 
emo stsod veb osmla ereer htmoh wan nat 
aerg nohte reh. 

8. Mawo tdnar ob alot nraelg nius rupl 
litsg niveth call tts. 

». Ria hned! ogri ehtni setau darg lrigte 
ewsdn asnae drofs regaw ode rotco rprof 

sedurpht iw. 











3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The cross-wordsare not of equal 


length. 
Cross. Words. 

1. Short. 

2. Uncivil. 

8. A four-sided figure. 

4. An instructor. 
hin city of the Hawalian Is. 

nds. 

6. A writing, conferring some 
honor. 

< nitall flower. 

4 je past. 

When the word spelled by the 
primals is found in the word 
epelled by the finals, it may be 
long to George Washington. 


4. 
PUZZLE. 


If you will 4,5, 6 a 1, 2,3 from 
that rose bush for me, 1 will give 
you a 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 of picture. 
papers. 

5. 
WELL-KNOWN AUTHOBS. 


1. 1 aaw an old mill-wheel. 
2. Why rare candles lured. 
3. Let Harrow discard gin. 
4. Sweetheart, Joan R. 

5. My thin doe sacque. 

6. P.G.H. 
7. Mark C. Bolder. 

8. Read Meg’s lays. 

9. A tardy lav, Rob. 

10. A song helns one, Mat. 
ll. Shrive curt dairy-maid. 


r.me on art {’ the bill. 


6. 
RIDDLE. 


In quiet pools I’m rooted fast ; 
With me the steam-cars. thunder 


et; 
I faintly shone in days of yore; 
Your grandmas stréwed ‘me on 
the floor; 
A weak and feeble thing am I; 
And yet the strength I often try 
Of Freshman and of Sophomore. 


7. 
INITIAL CHANGES. - 


1. This is a loud and sudden notse, 
Greatly enjoyed by men an 
boys. 
2. This is a working company ; 


8. And here the “serpent’s tooth” 
we see, 


4. This did the sexton to the bell; 
5. Andthis the choir accomplished 
well, 


6. This may you do with coat and hat, 
Unless you wish to lay them flat. 


7. This tingles gently on the tongue; 
8. And this the heart of man hath wrung. 


Conundrums. 


If you press an apple with your thumb to see if 
it be mellow, what kind of sceptre do you make? 
A trident (try dent). 

Why is a man with many debts like a gushing 
young lady owes (oh’s) so much. 

What is the most brilliant trick on record? The 






















he noisiest pet in the world? Trumpet 
is _your cash account like a wire bent into 
When both ends meet. 
should blind people go? 
(eye-land). “ 

What aunts are most unpleasant to have in the 
house? Discordance. 

What noted fictitious character does a railway 
conductor always carry with him? Punch. 





To some island 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 






« Comic. 
3. Boow.e-rang. 
4. I met, mite, item, emit, Time 
5. Ball, codfish-ball, rifle-ball, baw, ball. 
6. Little Nell, in Dickens’s “Old Curiosity Shop.” 











Solutions of “February in our History” Puz 







1. Lay the paper diagonally across the square, 
) lower right corner, cov 
ering the ri The left-hand half, read 
diagonally, show plainly: 
(Stephen Gomez, hunting for 
| sailec A i 
t 
















chusetts. ; : 

3. Taylor defeated Santa Anna at the battle ot 
Buena Vista. (GenergtTmylor defeated the/Mexi 
cans at this place on Hebruary-23, 134%) 


in 


FEBRUARY 22, 1804, 
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WONDERS OF THE BACTERIA, | 


The most interesting facts of science are some. 
times concealed under hard and repellent names. 
Who would suppose, for Instance, that such words 
as “phototaxis” and “chemiotaxis” really cover 
very fascinating discoveries, for the enjoyment of 
which no profound sclentitic knowledge whatever 
is required. Phototaxis means the influence of 
light on the movements of the simplest living 
organisms. The facts that it Includes are as 
surprising as they are interesting. 


There is a kind of bacterium, shaped like a 
winute rod and of a purple color, which exhibits 
this influence of light Tn a beautiful manner. 
Indeed, it has been named the light-measuring 
bacterium. If a drop of water containing these 
bacteria is placed under a microscope, and a 
narrow beam of light is thrown upon any part of 
the fleld of view, the organisms immediately flock 
to the illumfnated spot until by their great num. 
bers they turn that part of the water to the color 
of wine. 

Then, too, they discriminate between colors; 
when Engelmann threw instead of a beam of w 
light a microscopic spectrum into such a drop, the 
bacteria avoided the purple and crowded tnto light 
of that color which is absorbed in passing through 
their bodies. 

Just so another bacterium, the euglena, which i 
red or orange-colored at the forward end, alw 
advances toward blue light when a choice ts given 
to it among the colors of the spectrum. 

Chemlotaxis fs a similar phenomenon, depending 
not upon light but upon the presence of chemica’ 
agents. An instance of this is furnished by the 
behavior of the common bacterium termo when in 
the water drop containing it a little oxygen is 
disengaged. Immediately the organisme ‘fluck to 
that part of the water where the oxygen is bein; 
liberated. Similarly other organisms are attractes 
by sugar or by some acid. 

One of the most wonderful cases 1s that of a kind 
of plasmodium, called Badhamia, an organism 
that consists of transparent, structureless, living 
material which spreads itself along a wet surface. 
When, near the edge of this flat, shapeless, yet 
living thing, a bit of fungus is placed, that part of 
the Badhamia which is nearest becomes excited, 
and streams of living material begin_to flow 
through the mass toward that point. Then the 
organism commences to grow out toward the fungus 
and gradually envelops it, and the operation ends 
with the absorption of the fungus. 

These curious phenomena assume a new interest 
when we learn that what we call inflammation ix a 
result of cheimfotaxis. Whenever disintegration 
takes place through Injury inflicted upon any of the 
living tissues of the ‘body, certain organic cells 
which exist in the blood and other fluids congre 
gate at the inflammatory centre and feed upon the 
products of disintegration. It has therefore been 
suggested that these “chemlotactic cells” are like 
scavengers in the bluod, which tend to free it from 
infection. 
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JUST WHERE HE WaAs. 


Russian discipline is strict. Some years ago, 
says the Argonaut, the Russian ambassador at 
Constantinople was entertaining a distinguished 
company. After dinner he began to boast about 
the exact obedience which was exacted in the 
Russian army. Then, by way of establishing the 
claims he had made, he declared that he could send 
hie servant, Ivan, an old campaigner, out on an 
errand, and could trust him so implicitly as to tell 
within a few seconds when he would return. 


Some of the ese looked incredulous, and Ivan 
was summoned. His master said to him: 

“1 want you to go to the tobacconist by the bridge 
and get me a box of clgars. Here is the money.” 

The man disappeared, and the ambassador turned 
to his guests with his watch in his hand. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he said, “he ieavex the 
house. Now,” after a pause, “he is at the end of 
the street; now he crosses the road; now he ts 
being served; now he is returning.” 

Then another pause, and he replaced his watch. 
“Now, gentlemen, he is here. Ivan!” 

-\s he uttered the word the servant entered with 
the cigars. 

There was a general exclamation of pleasure 
and surprise, but a fat pasha declared that he saw 
nothing so wonderful in a proceeding of that kind. 
Turkish discipline was not a whit behind the 
Russian, as he would engage to show by his own 
servant. The servant was called. 

“AN,” said the pasha, “go to the tobacconist by 
the bridge and get me a box of cigars. Here fs the 
money.” The servant withdrew, and the pasha 
took out his watch. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said he, imitating the Russian, 
and looking at his watch, “he Is leaving the house— 
now he is at the end of the street—now he ts 
crossing the road—now he 1s being served—now he 
ig returning.” 

Then after another 
men, he is here. Ali! 

“Lam here, Effendi,” said the servant, as he 
entered with a profusion of salaams. 

“Well, where are the cigars?” 

“His excellency’s slave has not yet found his 
sllppers,”* answered the servant. 

he company roared with laughter, and master 
and servant retired for a private interview. t 








pause he said, “Now, gentle. 
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TIRESOME WORK. 


There ure few men who do anything of tmpor 
tance in the world but have their share of what 
may be called drudgery. Even the President of 
the United States has to shake hands with stranger= 
by the hour, and what is perhaps still more irk 
some, because affording less variety. to sign his 
name by the hour. A certain share of this latter 
work, however, can be done by proxy. 





There is one clerk who earns his salary by doing 
hing else but sign the President’s name to land 

varrants. Drudgery—routine work—of that kind 
may be easy, but one would think that it must 
xometimes grow monotonous. 

Other goverment officials do practically nothing 
but write their own names. The Register of the 
‘Treasury, for example, may be busy signing docu. 
ments from nine o'clock fn the morning till four 
o'clock in the afternoon. And the Assistant Treas 
urer of the United States, in the same way, sits at 
his desk and signs warrants for money. ‘These are 
honorable occupitions, to be sure; but so is farm 
ing, and the day-laborer on the farm has at least 
the advantages of the open air and a measure of 
variety. 

Every man is sometimes tempted to think t 
other men have an easier lot than he, and it ix w 
therefore, to look sometimes at the 
what are called desirable situations. 
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The superiority of Burnett's Flucoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.[ Ade. 
— -+ 

“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. (Ade. 
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ABEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT ch can 


with our 
package of 6 apiondid Silk'and Satin pleces, ussorted 
bright colors, 25e.; 5 packs, $1.00. Silk Plush and Vel- 
yet. 40 large ‘pieces, assorted colors, 50c. _Emb. 
A0c. per ounce. Lemarte’s Silk Mi 


IBERAI pay, permanent 
men selling extracts, P. 























i, Little Ferry, 


A “YARD OF POPPIES” FREE. 


Send us 10 cents for a sample copy of Ingalls’ Mag: 
zine, and we will send you a ward of Poppies,” 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 


in all their beautiful Colors— FR 
MUST HAV AGENTS AT ONCE. 


Sampie Sashlock free by | 
mense. Unrivalled. 


mail for 2-cent stamp. Im- | 
Only one ever invented. | 

Beats weights. Sales unparalleled, 

Write quick, BROHARD, Box 3, P! 
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AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
ink Erastig: Benetl. Agents making $0 per week. 
MONROE ERASER MFG, CO., X_107, La Crosse, Wis. 


STAMPS ! 39°, fine mixed Victoria, Cape 


sof G.H., India, Japan, ete. with 
fine Stamp Album, only 10c, New top. Price 


List free. ipa 
STANDARDSTA 2 holson Pl., St. 
Louis, Mo. Uld U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. 

















YOUR AND 
ee WALL ste PAPER. 
For Beauty and Economy cannot be excelled. Send 
10 cts. for postage and receive 100 samples Fine Wall 


Pape) 


with match borders and ceil 
» Wallace, 1625 Pine St., 





as. 
Philada., Pa. 





A weekly illustrated journal valuable to every person 
having to do with Machinery of any kind, including 
Engines and Boilers, clther as user or buyer. Specially 
valuable to every Machinist, Engineer, Fireman, Ma- 
chine Blacksmith, Draftsman, Pattern Maker, Steam 
Fitter, Foundryman, Boiler Maker, &e., or any one de- 
siring to become such. Send for specimen copy. 


= WORLD'S 
“WN FAIR 


AWARDS 
“a> Grade, 85 TWO MEDALS 


and one Diploma for Beauty, 
Strength and Cheapness.Over 
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0,000 of thes hicles have 
been sold direct to the people. 
Send at once for our complete 
catalogue (D) of every kind of 





7. 
AY XY rle & harness, 
A” Grade, $120, imoniais, they are 


ALLIANCE, CARRIAGE CO., CINCINNATI 
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“Takes First Place.” 


The name stands for just what it is. 
The best Bicycle built for $125.00. 


Catalogue 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., 


Chicago. New York. Philadelphia. 
Makers: Lamb Mfg. Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





If you wish a Schoolhouse Flag let 
us know it. We will send you Free, 
100 FLAG CERTIFICATES. 

PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


The only roses for 
home growing are 
roves, 


the D. & C. . 
Our ‘New Guide 
to Rose Culture’* 
tells you all about them. This book anda 
sample copy of our magazine Free on request. 
The & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa, 





RICHARDSON’S 
NEW SNOWBALL PINK. 


Flowers large, nerferty double and fragrant and of 
the purest snow white. Grown from seed {t will bloom 
all summer in the garden and if lifted and placed in the 
window in fall, will bloom continuously the entire win- 













Regular price 
Northern Grown 
y home, b Vbe a lasting 
ertisement, we will send a packet, post-paid, for 
only 10 cents, and include to those sending silver our 


Grand Pansies Absolutely Free. 


new colle Hf 





Heving they | 









Bird, pnrest si 
and Royal Priz 
tree inches across, striped, 
spotted and blotched in every 
. Our Beautt- 
ed Cata- 


















Joy filled with the ri nicest vege. 
tables and containing a coupon ‘worth 20c.. Free with 
the abo’ Address without delay, 


OTIS M. RICHARDSON & CO., Florists, 
Canton, Oxford Co., Maine. 

















cents with name, or name, townand @ ' A practical and com 
ate, 15 cts. STUDY. Plete Business Col- 
ng lege Course given by MAIL at stu. 
Yen anc vencn Stump. Our Pet printing outfit dent's HOME, Low rates and perfect 
has Mo letters and figures and makes any name, only 13 | sativfaction, Send? cts, for Catalogue and Trial Lesson, 
cts. AGENTS’ LATEST GOODS, Stamps of all kinds, | Bryant & Stratton, 463 MAIN 5ST., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rubber Stamp Co., Factory T1, New Haven, Ct. 
DO BICYCLES $15.00. 
| reson. beotce AR Minder cheaper ten 
$6.00 clewhere. | Before you 
00. buy, send stain} cia 
RAFLES $2.00. toPbwaLua tem n a e 
Watches. 166 Main St., Cinei 











PRETTIEST BOOK 


EVER PRINT from Weak Lungs to Con- 





FREE gc 








Cheer awa f sumption. from Depleted 
Ore Conta ekg, Blood to Anemia, from Dis- 


Cheap, pure, best, 1,000,000 extras, 
Beantiful Tiustrated Catalogue free. 
SHUMWAY, Rockford, ILL 


$3 Printing Press 


For Cards, ete. Ci 
lar size 8; smail new 
paper 844.’ ‘Types 
printed rules, 
for 


eased Blood to Scrofula,from 
Loss of Flesh to Illness. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
prevents this step from being 
taken and restores Health. 
Physicians, the world over, en= 
dorse it. 


Don’t he deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Ail Druggistr 


“Rome” 


TEA and 
| COFFEE POTS. 


All Copper. Inside lined with 
pure. ‘Tin. Outside Nick 
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stamp, 


Linen” Ma 
Regu 
for Loe. t 

of 1000" new 
Ingersoll & 


You 
30 minutes 


wool or cotton, 40c. Big pay A 
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tion this paper, FRE Y 


ST U D Take a Course 
Y in the 

SPRAGUE @ 

LAW Correspondence 

AT 

HOME. .03222 

© particulars to 

J. Cotnen, Jr., Sec'y, 


School of Law. 
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N. Y. City. | 
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DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean, It covers double 
the of any other paint, and will last four or f 

fim iseful for any iron work. 
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‘or them or send 
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ow f ; tw Were received at 
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_WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


HOUSANDS HAVE SAVED DEALERS’ BIG 








HOUSANDS HAVE SAVED, DEALERS 
poor os od Foe Home Comfort 
gurariay of delighted customers. (9g) “eS3) 

mis Fs Wabash Aves, Chicano] — EEE RANGES, Etc., Etc. 









WALL PAPERS. 


Send 10 cents for postage. We will mail you the , 












largest and» rlected Hine of samples at lowest 
prices dn the U. 8.. with instructions how to paper 
APER ANGERS should have our Sumple Books. 
yw ready. 
CMAN. LL 












THIS ILLUSTRATES ONE OF THE 


RANGES 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Award over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


Mage ot MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
and will LAST A LIFETIME it properly used. 
Sola ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
OWN WAGONS throughout the UNITED 
STATES and CANADASB. 





OVERMAN W 
BOSTON New YORK. 
CHICAGO, DETROIT. 


HEEL Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 











DENVER. SALES TO JANUARY |, 1804, 277,188. 
auAD EET MAD LY BY 
s ¢ a WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


FACTORIES: 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


Founded 1864, Pald-up Capital, $1,000,000, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS & CUFFS. 


oYasan’ | Yankton an 
VA, ae OD bd 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO, —-— RAPHAEL. MURILLO, TASSO.| 























‘The best 
Try them, 
i kK 


A most economfeal Collars and Cuffs worn. 
ou will like them, 

well. Fit well. Wear well. 

for a box of Ten collars or Five 
eco 1 nth 
and style wanted, 


SEEDS 


Awarded World's Columbinn 


Grand Prize Medal, 


Always FRESH 
and RELIABLE 


sul 5e, to cover post. 









Headquarters for the Choicest 
Seeds, Plants, 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Roses, Bulbs, Ete, 


Elegant 168 page Catalog, FRE! 
Send for it Before Buying. - 


Scedn, Small Trees, ete., post; 
Large by Freight or Ep 
40th 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
Year, 1,000 Acres, 28 Greenhouses. 


Storrs & Harris si 
Painesville, Ohio. ab H 
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N thes at lowest prices 

ever known. Address, 
H. W. BUCKBEE, 
ockford Seed Farms, 
283 Main St., Rockford, Ul, 
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MIss AND MRs. JAPAN. 


The admirers of the life of modern Japan must 
regret the gradual but sure influence of European 
customs on s0 art-loving and picturesque a nation. 
The modern Jap, as seen at the railway station or 
in the train, is a most comical creature. A writer | 
in The English Illustrated Magazine says that he 
sports a British pot-hat or a baggy cap, a second | 
hand ulster of English make, but does not discard | 
the Japanese atocking with the divided toe, the 
moccasin slipper, or that dreadful wooden clog that | 
squeaks over the pavement like a scratch of slate 
pencil on a schoolboy’s slate. | 


Soon the only Japanese costume will be sported 
by the jinricksha men, who have not thrown aside 
their mushroom straw hats or their scarlet and blue- 
dyed blouses; and little Madame Chrysanthemum 
appears to have sent her lovely flowered gowns to 
the second-hand clothes shop, and loves to deck 
herself out in European dresses, kid gloves and, 
horror on horrors, high-heeled shoes and boots. 

The only advantage in this is that she is for the 
first time neatly shod; for to tell the truth, Miss 
and Mrs. Japan ‘are the most slipshod and “down. 
at-the-heel” ladies in the wide world, They do 
not walk, they “slop” along the floor. Their move. 
ment ig one eternal “duck” and shufMle. 

I found at Karkatel the most curious and cozy 
little hostelry that I have ever come across in my 
many travels and adventures. A crowd of Japa. 
nese servant-girls stood on the threshold to welcome 
us. They bowed to the ground, they grinned, they 
chirped like sparrows, and in a few minutes they 
shullled after us over the clean white boards— 
slinpety sloppety, but ever anxious to be cheerful 
and obliging. One, a harmless but chronic grinner, 
wis ugile believe, than any woman 1 had eve: 
seen, but as playful as a kitten and ax babbling as | 
a baby. 

There is much to be said in favor of the delightful 
cheerfulness of the Japanese woman in all stations 
in life. Her mission ts to make all around her 
happy. Whatever she may be in heart or by 
circumstances, she is never outwardly grasping or 
mercenary. 

The Japanese woman never ceases to be a child, 
or wearles of romps and games. She appears to 
me to have the merest modicum of brains, and as a 
rule, to be conspicuously unintelligent. It has 
been asserted that no one has a right to derive 
impressions from a country until he spends his life 
there. [ was a traveller, a passenger, and merely 
record my impressions. 
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NOT MUCH ALIKE. 
Colonel T. A. Dodge says that Murvey Waters, 


the inventor and mechanical expert, once distin. 
guished himself vy a particularly skilful answer to 





what was intended to be a particularly hard que- 
tion on the part of a lawyer who was cross-examin | 
ing him. Ross Winans had taken out a patent on 
a truck.car—that is, & passengercar mounted on 
two trucks, instead of having the axles running in | 
boxes fixed to the ear, as is still the custom in | 
Europe. The truck-car will run on a shorter curve | 
ind on a rougher road-bed, and Mr. Winans 
believed his invention very important and valu 
able. 





ah 





The validity 
Harve 
Wina 





the patent was attacked, and 
led as an expert in Mr 
William 










nsport long pi 
trunks and lumber, on two small 
, to which the ends of the lo: 
nd he tried to make Mr. Waters 
acknowledge that a passe rar on two trucks 
was really the same thing big log lashed upon 
two small four-wheeled c 

Mr. Waters could not be brought to the admission, 
and after a multitude of sharp questions the lawyer 
sale | 

“Will you please tell the court, Mr. Wate 
wherein consists the difference between ao; 
lashed to two four-wheeled cars and a passenger 
car riding on two trucks?” 

The venerable expert thought for a moment, and 
then, running his fingers through his snow.white 





four-wh 
thing were lashe 





























) trucks than two 
on their shoulders 


r-car riding on t 
ween the 
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MR. BROOKS'’S TRUNK. 

Among the many fine traits of Phillips Brooks's 
character was that of kindness, 
all and a lack of selfishness as to his own comfort 
An illustration of th 
a fellow.tra 
r Harbor. 





a consideration for 








ven by 
eller of 


or convenience 
a gentleman who was once 
rooks on a journey to F 
















ut Rockland in the 
mer, which 
rival of the 
ge consisted of a 
ling-bag anc umer trunk. On 
kland he looked a for an express 
r the trunk to the next wharf, only a 


ney went by boat, changing 
early morning for the Mt 
leaves as soon as possible after t 
Boston boat. Mr. Brooks's bas 





















nce 
The only man there who seemed a 
earn a quarter was lame, and had 
row, in which he assured Mr 
sily manage the small trunk 
Mr. Brooks looked at the poor 
moment, and then, handing him the bas 
right; you just run along with this bi 
the trunk 





inclined to 
sort of wheel 
Brooks he could 











cripple for a 
said, “All 
and I'll 
and taking the steamer trunk 
ne walked toward the Bar 
by the lame man, who was 
so easily, but was not aware 
trying the trunk was Phillips 




















HARDLY WORTH MENTION. 


A Yankee with some gift for bragging, as well as 
for getting out of a corner, was talking to an 
Englishman. “We can lick you ri sinar 

“We've allus done it, an’ we can do it 








Bunker [fil 


ou fits.” 


At Lexington, Concord, Saratoga, 
lots of those places we jest gavt 


id the Englishman, “I do remembe 













but then, there battle of 
rather beat it 
udmitted the “T forgot 


houldn’t have thought of it if 
vou Q fit. But then, you see, at that 
battle the ans somehow didn’t seem to take 
iny interest in the fight!” 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays trrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade, 
po 

Dyspepsia,—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Cure. What food to eat; what food to avoid. By 
John H. MeAlvin, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. (dr. 














The Greatest Bargain. 
Boy's Double Breasted Suit, 
Extra Pants and Harvard Cap, 


$1.98. 









Made of Union Cheviot, Blue, Black: 
or Brow Sold at less than cost of 
manufu If satisfactory reeom- 





mend it to your friends, if not, return 
and have money refunded. 


Our Wlustrated Spring Fashion Catalogue 
mailed Free on application. Seution paper. 


CHARLES CASPER & CO., 


Union Sq., Cor. University Place, N. ¥. City. 
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No local dealer can compete with us 
in variety or price. Our 


new designs and colorings 
are handsomer this year than 
Paper and Economy in 


ever before. 
Home Decoration,” mated 


gees! PAPER 


Beautiful Gold Paper, Sc. per Roll. 


We carry the largest stock in the country, and can 
save you % per cent. on every roll of paper you buy. 
No matter where you live, if you have any use for 
wall paper, send loc. to nearest address to pay postage 
ona large package of samples, One good agent or 
paper-lunger wanted tn each town to sell from sample 

Ook, Price $1.0 


ALFRED PEATS, 


Our “Guide How to 
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Superiority of our Shields 


Canfield Rubber Co. 
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Pardon! 


The number of replies 
to our Special Olfer of 
Witch Hazel Jelly in 
the Christmas YourH’s 
COMPANION so far. € 
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cases followed, 
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SLEEP AND REST 


Are out of the question with Eczema. 

It is an agony of agonies. 

A torture of tortures. 

It is an itching and burning of the skin 
almost beyond endurance. 

It is thousands of pin-headed vesicles 
















filled with an acrid fluid, ever form- 
ing, ever bursting, ever flowing 
upon the raw excoriated skin. 

No part of the human skin 
is exempt. 

It tortures, disfigures, humili- 
ates more than all other 
skin diseases. 

Tender babies are among its 
most numerous victims. 

They are often born with it. 

Most remedies and the best 
physicians generally fail 
even to relieve. 

If CUTICURA did no more 
than cure Eczema, it 
would be entitled to the 
gratitude of mankind. 

It not only cures but 

A single application is often sufti- 
cient to afford instant relief, 
permit rest and sleep, and point 
to a speedy cure. 

CuTicuRA works wonders because 
it is the :nost wonderful skin 
cure of modern times. 


FROM THE MOMENT 
OF BIRTH 


Use CUTICURA SOAP 


It is not only the 
purest, sweetest 
and most refreshing 
of nursery soaps, 
but it contains deli- 
cate emollient prop- 
erties which purify 
and beautify the 
skin, and prevent 
skin blemishes oc- 
casioned by imper- 
fect cleansing and impure soap. 


Sold throughout the world. 

Price, CUTICURA, 50 cents; SOAP, 25 
cents; RESOLVENT, $1. Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Sole Proprietors, Boston. 

“All about the Skin, Scalp and Blood," free. 
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These goods require no breakir 
Are perfectly easy when new. 
Are a Perfect Fit. 
Retain their shape when worn. 
Are the Latest Styles 
in High-Grade Goods. 
Prices from $3.00 to $5.00. 


If your dealer cannot furnish them, 
send direct to the manufacturers, 


Rumsey Bros., 


Lynn, Mass. 





Handsome Illustrated Catalogue FREE, 


with fall particulars for ordering by mail. 


Boy’s Own Watch. 


Given for ONE New Subscriber and 40 cents additional. 





This is the age of Electricity and “Express Fliers.” 
“On time” is the Motto. A boy who gets there late 


is the boy who doesn’t “get there" at all 





Carry a good timepiece in your pocket 
time” as your motto, and our word for it, you are 


on the road to success. 





This cut illustrates the exact size of our new watch 


which will help you in your good purpose 


ed now by us for the 
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We offer it for sale, including Chain, for $ 
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Boston, Mass. 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
‘Saper of eight pages. les subscription price 1a $1.76 
@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which {Is the number 

ven for $ite—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
eeriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for Tenewals of subscrip- 

ions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mall, 
Should be made ina Post-OMmce Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONK OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver Should never besent through the mall. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
eilver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and If lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send‘us Postal Notes must do so at their own 





Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when « subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue il, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Port-office to which 
your paper ig sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 


to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers, do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


We have a@ few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
recelving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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NERVOUSNESS. 


Nervousness is a condition not easy to define; 
but the common use of the term in every-day 
speech indicates the commonness of the thing itself. 
There are few persons, indeed, who have not at 


pee ANUS time suffered from irritability of the nerves 


and its accompanying depresston. 

It 1s to be remembered that this state always 
indicates a falling away from the normal standard 
of health. It should be taken as a danger-signal, a 
notice from the nerves that something is wrong. 
The cause of the trouble ts sometimes easily found, 
as, for example, temporary or habitual loss of 
sleep; or the difficulty may be more deeply seated 
and more serious. 

Whatever its cause, nervousness indicates a lack 
of nervous force, a lowering of vital energy. Sume- 
where a tap is loose, and waste ts proceeding more 
rapidly than repair. In sucha otate of things, the 
performance of every voluntary action and of 
every unconscious organic function ts affected un. 
favorably. 

Women suffer from nervousness more commonly 
than men. It is a mistake, however, to think that 
there is any material difference between the nerve 
structure of the two sexes. Unfavorable surround. 
ings and occupations account for the greater fre- 
quency of nervous diseases among women. Farm. 
ers are rarely affected with nervousness. Farm. 
ers’ wives are almost proverbially so affected. 

Loss of sleep, indigestion, grief or worry, and 
many other functional causes may produce ner- 
vousness. Doubtless the most frequent cause ix 
lack of sufficient out-of-door air and of moderate 
exercise. 

It is too common for nervous people to think 
their complaint too trivial for a physician’s notice. 
Strict inquiry as to the manner of life often reveals 
errors the correction of which relieves the condi 
tion and averts serious disease. 

“Overwork does not kill, but overworry de 
some one has said, with a measure of exagge! 
Excessive work y no doubt shorten life, 
constant worry over e 





tion. 
but 
ery.day cares is sure to do 











Ceaseless cares exhaust the 
Change of occupation and of 
vous forces—the cerebral gray 
restocked. Nervous matter is actually consumed 
in performing the details of every-day existence, 
just as muscular tissue is expended in exercise. 

A spring kept 
its elasticity, while one which is frequently unbent 
de The figure is a good one to apply to 
mental and nervous experience. 


nervous energy 
llows the ner. 
matter—to b 





ne 












at a constant tension surely loses 
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VERBAL “DUCKS AND DRAKES.” 
Some men “make ducks and drakes with shil 


g others with words. An Irishman, who had 
‘un with an old junk-cart, having by his industry 
and knowledge of his busine: prosp 
thought he would hang two or three pictur 
parlor walls. 
“Dm no couniser,” said he to a dealer in pictures 
“but I know a good thing when I see it.” 
joubtless,” interrupted 








Tous, 
n his 











“You mean connoisseur, 








ler. 

‘Maybe I do, and maybe I don’t,” he replied 
Just then a well-known wealthy merchant stopped 
to look at the engravings displayed in the window. 
t man’s a millenary/" exclaimed the junk 





dealer. 





' busy making hts booty fast, and to 
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“Millionaire, you mean!’ retorted the picture. ! 
dealer. 

“Well! you may call him ag you please, but J call 
him a millenary /” replied the unabashed Irishman. | 

Mr. Le Fanu, in his stories of Irish Iife, tells this 
one: “A neighbor of mine said that a very fine 
horse he had bought a few days previously had 
gone lame. ‘What is the matter with him?’ asked 
a Mr. T. ‘I am greatly afraid he has got the 
vernacular,’ said he (of course he meant navicular). 

“Dear me!" said T., ‘I never heard of any quad- 
ruped having that disease except Balaam’s asa.’" 


ALMOST DRAGGED UNDER. 


The author of “Eskimo Life’ describes a day’s 
hunt, when the men of the village put out to sea, | 
each in his cranky Ittle kalak, after seals, auks, | 
fish, or whatever other game may present itself. ; 
Tobias began by chasing a seal which dived and 
did not come up again within sight, but the man Is | 
one of the best hunters of the village, as the 
reader may judge by what follows. He had sighted 
another seal, and was skimming over the sea toward | 
it, when the huge head of a hooded seal popped up | 
right in front of the kalak, and was harpooned tn | 
an instant. 


It makes a frightful wallowtiie and dives, the 
harpoon line whirls out, but suddenly gets fouled 
under the throwing-stick of the bird-dart. The 
bow of the kaiak is drawn under with an irreristt- 
ble rush, and before Tobias knows where he is, the 
water |x up to his armpits, and nothing can be seen 
of him but his head and shoulders and the stern of 
the kaiak, which eticks right up into the air. 

It looks as if it were all over with him. Those 
who are nearest paddle with all their might to his 
assistance, but with scant hope of arriving in time 
to save him. 

Tobias, however, is a first-rate kalak-man. In 
spite of his difficult position, he keeps upon even 
keel while he is dragged through the water by the 
seal, which does all {t can to get him entirely under. 

‘At last it comes up again, and ina moment he has 
setzed his lance, and with deadly aim, has pierced 
the seal through the head. A feeble movement, 
and tt is dead. 

The other men come up tn time to find Tobias 

get the plece of 
blubber to which each ts entitled. They cannot 
restrain their admiration for his coolness and skill, 
and speak of it long afterward. 





SIMPLE ENOUGH. 


Aga change from the story of Columbus and the 
egg. which may now very properly be laid axide 
until 1992 draws near, an incident related by a 
French man of science, and vouched for by him, 
may be told. This gentleman relates that he was 
at his work before a glowing coal fire when some 
one tapped at the door, and a young girl, belonging 
to a family who lived in the “flat” above him, came 
in. 


“Sir,” she said, “would you kindly lend mea live 
coal or two to start our fire with? [t's gone out.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said the savant. “But you 
have brought nothing to carry it in. Take my ; 
shovel.” | 

“Oh no, sir,” answered the child. 
the couls in my hand.” 

“In your hand? What do you mean? 
burned. 

“Oh no, sir. PH show you how.” 

The child dipped up some ashes from the grate 
and placed them in the hollowed palm of her left 
hand. Then with the tongs she laid two burning 
coals on the top of the little heap of ashes. Then 
she bowed, smiled and went out, bearing her coals | 
unharmed, 

“Well, well!” sald the man of sclence to himeelf. | 
“Here Pve been studying natural philosophy forty | 
years, and never had the wit to do that! 

Whether he ever repeated the experiment on his 
own account we are not told, but if young readers 
are tempted to do so we should advise caution. 
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SHOOTING BACTERIA FROM A RIFLE. 


One of the latest and most singular experiments 
with bacteria is that of a German investigator, 
Messner, who has proved that those microscople 
enemies to human life and health can be fired out 
of a gun without suffering any apparent Injury. 


He has infected rifle bullets with bacteria, and 
then fired the bullets into tin boxes filled with a 
gelatine preparation suitable for the nourishment. 
of micro-organisms. Upon watching the holes 
made by the bullets in the preparation, he found 
that the precise forms of bacteria with which the 
bullets had been charged rapidly developed there. 
although it was known that no organisnis existed | 
in the gelatine previous to the experiment. 

He ling event found that a bullet. will pick up 
bacteria from the air during its filght, or from 
clothing through which ft passes, and deposit them, 
still active and living, in a gelatine target!) Truly 
jence discovers more wonders than Fiction can 





















































invent. 
| 
HIS GRATITUDE. 

A gentleman who had sent an Irishman a little 
ru y to enable him to emigrate to America 
received the following letter, which is certainly 
grateful though peculiar 

HONORED StR.—God bless you for what you sent 
me. If I gets on I'll send as much back} but if I 
dies, plaze God Vl meet you in the Lizzum fields, 
and pay your th there. But any way, you 
always have the prayers of your humble servant, 

MICHAEL BRIEN 

P. 8.—Is there any one here that ever done any 
thing to injure or offend you that your honor would 
like anything to be done to? I'd like to do some 
thing for your houor before I goes, to show how 
thankful Tam 

DARK. | 

There is a singular story told of the year’s pro. 
duction of pictures by the artists of Paris, doubt 
less by way of satire of the way in which certain 
painters pull the wool over the eyes of the public 

One artist, it is said, has covered a canvas with 
nothing whatever but a thick cloud of black paint 
in which nothing whatever is distinguishable, and 

s to exhibit the canvas under this title 
ck of negroes on our black troops in 
UNFORTUNATE. 

A Buffalo photographer lost a customer the other 
day, ace x to the Courier. When he had 
everything in readiness, he said 

look beautiful and happy. So! that’s 
‘ow you may resume your 
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“30 years In my family,” Cutler's Vegetable | 

Pulmonary Balsam.—Dea. Asa Wilbor. 50c. and $1. [ Ade. | 
regener 

Extolled Dr. “ Berry’s Canker Cure” for its | 

goodness.—Revs. Cudworth and Bartholomew. 26c.( Ade. | 
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assorted styles and sizes are now offered the public at 
nearly half of former price. Ladies bicycles $30 to $50. 
Our factory has been in continuous operation during 
and since the panic, while other factories have been 
closed. Our workmen prefered half wages to idleness 
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free our illustrated booklet, “From Ranch to ti half . We 

Table,” an interesting book on making Rex Brand | ond HAragon sna Tomer nore tam the result, Beud ie 

Beef xtract. THE CUDAHY PACKING CO... | Qn bgrclee ats minimum cost ome epecial intcce 
South Omaha, Neb. | ments to organizers of dubs. No attention given 





postal cards or letters without stamps. 
PROGRESS M’F'G CO., Indianapolis, Ind; 






NT PALMS 


From India and the Isles of the 
Sea. us Plants,different 
sorts, post-paid, soc, These will 
grow and flourish everywhere. 


PALM SEED. 
It is child's play to make them 
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Immature, old or dead it may look the same. J 
How to know? Old gardeners say that 





(180 pages); "i 
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JOHN A. SALZER SEED 


A Beautiful Book. 


Teach your little brother and sister to read, by 

tting them a New Model First Reader. 

t has colored illustrations and instructive matter. 
By Mail, 35 Cents. 

Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO,, 308 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
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all about the Best 
newspapers call it the 
© Leading American Seed Catalogue. Yours 

free for the asking if you plant seeds. 
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Our Great Catalogue for 1894 


Is an elegantly illustrated book of 200 pages, composed of three 
distinct Catalogues bound together—one each of 


SEEDS,—BULBS AND PLANTS,—NURSERY STOCK. 


A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, rewritten and reconstructed in every particular. 
‘Every cut new, every line fresh. Printed on fine paper and in lovely bronze violet and 

rown colors, Many charming colored plates. Nothing like it ever before seen. We 
offer new and special strains of Flower and Vegetable seeds, all the standard new and rare 
Plants and Bulbs of every kind. Millions of Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; also 
new and rare Fruits—some wonderful introductions from Japan. The greatest collection 
of rare things for the garden ever presented, and all at moderate prices. Do not fail to see 
this wonderful book catalogue. Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents, with check for valuable new 
Pansy seed gratis; or sent FREE to those who order the Jewel Rose. 

CHILDS’ JEWEL, the ROSE of Many Colors. 
The greatest sensation among novelties. A perfect ever-blooming Rose, which bears at the same time flowers 





of several different colors— pink, yellow, buff, crimson —also variegated, mottled, striped and blotched. Flowers 
lurge and perfect and excecdingly fragrant.’ Petals large and silky. Buds exquisite. A free and constait 
bloomer. It is the most charming and wonderful Rose in cultivation; and a plant ing 10 to 20 flowers, each 


of a different color or variegation, is a most exquisite sight and creates wild enthusiasm wherever seen. Strong 
plants for immediate blooming, by mail, post-paid, 30 cents each, 2 for go cents, § for $1.00, 12 for $2.00. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—For only 40 cents we will send by mail, post-paid, our great Bonk Catalogue, one 
lewel Rose and five lovely named Gladiolus, five different colors—white, yellow, scarlet, pink and blotched. 
atonce; this offer may not appearagain. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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WAH-PE-TA, THE CRIPPLE. 


In THREE PARTS.— PART I. 
A Wild Ride. 


A herd of ponies had just been driven in from 
the south, and a score or more Agency Indians, 
scouts and employés were lounging about the 
corral, inspecting the four-footed arrivals with 
idle curiosity. 

“Here's one now,” said Fritz, the herder. 
“There haint but one man ever rode her, and he's 
dead. Didn't ride her but once, neither. He 
picked her up with a lot of mustangs down on 
Red River. She’s a demon, that's what ste is. ; 
There wa’n't one of the boys 
dared tackle her. She’s a bit 
lame in the nigh hind foot, and 
the boss said I could leave her 
here till she gits well.”” 

The spectators looked in silence 
at the mare—a roan bronco of 
the most pronounced type of 
broncos. Lean, sinewy, active, 
with alert, restless ears and fiery 
eyes, she wore a haggard look 
of defiance, a vindictive watch- 
fulness, plainly telling that she 
held herself in readiness, at any 
and all times, to “‘buck” herself, 
or any one who aspired to master 
her, to déath, rather than be 
ridden. 

Wah-pe-ta, the ten-year-old 
son of one of the lounging In- 
dians, climbed to the top bar of 
the corral and looked at the 
mare with interest. She stood 
so near that a quick leap would 
place him astride her back. 

Something within his own 
prond little breast sympathized 
with the wild, unconquerable 
spirit which captivity, hardship 
and abuse could not break. That 
she had been grievously abused 
@ long, jagged cut on the throat, 
where a merciless rope had sunk 
into the flesh, showed. The last 
time she had been thrown and 
saddled she had been dragged, 1 
struggling, around the corral 
until, in cowboy phrase, ‘the 
wind had been knocked out of 
her,” and patches of skin and 
hair had been worn off from her gaunt hips and | 
shoulders. Wah-pe-ta observed these marks and | 
understood them. | 

“They been mighty hard on her,’’ he thought. 
**Mebbe she don't need hard—mebbe she one of 
them kind what like to be gentled. She make | 

good horse to gentle. Not | 
His Reckless Act. too tall,” he reflected, | 
silently stretching out his | 
hand to approximate the mare's height. Fritz, 
the herder, saw the action and laughed. | 

“Ho, you little red monkey he shouted. 
“Think you'd hke to ride her? She'd break yer 
neck in no time. She haint found any cowboy 
willin’ to ride her yit, an’ 1 reckon thet what 
they won't do, there aint no Agency loafer goin’ 
t’ undertake.”” 

The coarse taunt was flung out for the benefit 
of the assembled Indians, but the words had 
searcely left Fritz’s lips before Wah-pe-ta gave a 
spring, and landed squarely on the pony’s back. 

For a single instant she stood still in sheer | 
astonishment. Fritz’s bronzed face turned pale. 

««War-peter!”’ he said, sternly. ‘You slip off'n | 
that bunch of dynamite quick! Quick now, 1 | 
tell ye!” 

Wah-pe-ta’s black eyes gleamed 
“Agency loafer loaf here,’’ he said. 

The mare wore only a ropé halter, and her 
first leap jerked that out of Fritz’s hand. Then | 
she began a ferocious struggle to dismount her | 
rider. | 

She ran, she leaped, she pawed the air, she | 
jumped, coming down stiff-legged, all four feet | 
gathered in a close bunch, nose and tail nearly | 
touching the ground, and her back bent upward | 
like a bow. | 

The small Indian gripped her sides with his | 
sinewy bare legs. When she “bucked” he threw | 
his arms around her neck, ard his body swung 
upward; when she pawed the air he grasped her 
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fiercely. 











mane. She could not throw him, and every 
unsuccessful effort maddened her the more. She 
could not take him by surprise; he anticipated 
every move in time to save himself. 

The unequal contest lasted a long time. 

“War-peter aint no slouch of a rider,” Fritz 
said, admiringly, after his first alarm had sub- 
sided. 

‘Wah-pe-ta’s father stood near, leaning on his 
gun, his hands crossed over its muzzle. Not a 
line of his face betrayed that he felt more than a 
passing interest in the scene, as he answered 
coolly : 

“‘Wah-pe-ta learn ride, den learn walk; ride 
come first." 


The mare kept up the fight with frenzied energy, | distance all day in the warm sunshine. 7 
His head | watchful, uncomplaining, his brilhant black eyes ' his appeal in behalf of Wah-pe-ta, Wah-pe-ta’s 


but Wah-pe-ta was growing tired. 


afterward, the scale was barely turned in favor of | camp, limping slowly homeward. ‘The little 
life, Wah-pe-ta lapsed into a long unconscious- | cripple looked so small, so helpless, in the loneli- 
ness, during which his Indian friends regarded | ness of the darkening plains that Ralph's atten- 


him with silent awe. 


; tion was drawn to him with unusual interest. 
It seemed to them quite probable that he might | 


“What an old skinflint Wah-pe-ta’s father must. 


bring back some important message from that | be not to let him have a 


happy hunting-ground, toward which he so often 


- | and so obstinately drifted. But as time went by | indignantly. 


and he brought no message, they grew tired of 
watching him—tired of caring for the bent, mis- 
shapen little creature; as he slowly gained strength 
to crawl around. He had had so little excuse for 


| not dying! 


The first use he made of his feeble strength was 
to totter away from his father's hut and lie at a 
Silent, 





An astonished Bronco. 


swam; sparks of fire danced before his eyes, yet 
he had no notion of giving up. 


It is no unusual thing for a bronco-breaker to | 
have a severe attack of bleeding at the nose while | 


being bounced up and down on the back of a 
wild horse. Presently a thin stream of blood 
began to flow from Wah-pe-ta’s little brown nose. 
It trickled into his mouth, and choked him. 
Relaxing his hold of the mare’s mane, he took 


| one hand to thrust away the blood. 


The mare had already tried lying down and 
rolling over, only to find that her rider was 
always uppermost. Now a new idea occurred 
to her. She gave a sidewise spring, 
against the side of the corral. Catching the boy’s 
leg fairly between her ribs and the heavy rails, 
she ground herself against them as though bent 
on reducing her victim to powder. 

The unlooked-for move, the sudden, intolerable 
pain, threw Wah-pe-ta off his guard. In spite 
of himself, he cried out 
sharply. The mare made 
an upward leap, and the 
mangled little leg could 
no longer clutch her slippery side. Wah-pe-ta 


pressing 


A Bronco's 
Revenge. 


| was thrown to the ground. 


As he lay there, stunned, the mare turned, 
quick as lightning, and struck him with her eruel 
hoofs. For a second only; then a rifle-shot rang 
out, and once more the mare sprang wildly up- 
ward. Then she staggered and fell, quivering, 


| across the body of the child, with a bulletin her 


heart. 

It had all happened in a breath, but not too 
quickly for Fritz to see that it was Wah-pe-ta’s 
father who had killed the mare. 
“You done right, ole man!’ 
ng to the boy’s aid. 

They found him so bruised and broken, with 


he cried, as they 





spi 


| life so nearly extinct, that resuscitation was a 


ays 





long and almost hopeless task. Even when, 


looking unwinkingly out from his thin brown 
face, he was a pathetic and sorrowful figure. But 
no one paused to notice him that day, nor on 
any of the many succeeding days. When he 
was thirteen years old his 
twisted little body had not 
gained an ounce in weight 


Dishonored. 


| nor the fraction of an inch in stature, beyond 


what he had at the time of the accident. Yet 
small as he was, he appeared to be always in the 
way at home. 

His mother made him welcome to the outside 
of the hut only. His riotous brothers and sist 
teased or mocked him, as they felt inclined. The 
grace of gentleness was unknown in the savage 
family, and among them all it was felt to be a 
kind of disgrace—a tribal dishonor—that one of 
their number, having tried to ride a vicious horse, 
had failed—and lived. 

But the spirit which had prompted Wah-pe-ta 








to such a disastrous act of daring was as defiant 
and eg 





erasever. As he limped restlessly about, 
crippled, lame, pining, he grew to despise his 
weak body. Above all things, he longed to do 
something which should make his mother prond 


of him, 





“Some day,’’ ran his secret thought, “my 
mother no throw stick at me; she put her han’ on 
my head ’n’ say, ‘My son,’ all same like white 
squaw.”” 

The white people at the Agency called him 
“Pete, the cripple,” to distinguish him from 
another Pete who was not crippled. 
much attention to him. 


No one paid 


The few who took the trouble to notice him 
at all saw that he was always alone, and conse- 
quently set him down as a “sullen little villain.” 
No one attempted to fathom the secret of his 


lonely wanderings. 





One day the son of Doctor Douglas, the post 


surgeon, met Wah-pe-ta five or six miles froyy 


horse!’ Ralph thought 
“I know 
, the old fellow has a dozen 
| at least, and Wab-pe-ta could ride a gentle horse. 
‘I'm going to speak to him about it when I get 
| home." 
; But when he accosted Wah-pe-ta’s father on the 
, subject that evening, he made the mistake of first 
addressing him as “Jim Lane,” a name bestowed 
upon him by the whites. As Ralph concluded 


Wabh-pe-ta finds 
a Friend. 


father looked sternly in his face. 

“You make that talk at white 
man’s sheep," he observed at 
length. “White man’s sheep have 
no son."" 

Ralph reflected. ‘*Oh!” he 
said. ‘Well, Fire-in-the-Clouds. 
you havea son. You'll let him 
have a pony, won’t you?” 

The Indian scowled. ‘‘Pony, 
nice pony, four good legs. What 
for make nice pony carry crooked 
boy a? 

Ralph’s sunburned face flushed 
hotly. “I’m glad vou’re talking 
as a plain, unvarnished savage 
now, Fire-in-the-Clouds, for 1 
feel more at liberty to tell you 
that you’re a brute.”” He touched 
his horse and galloped away. 

Fire-in-the-Clouds hardly un- 
derstood the force of this remark, 
but he watched Ralph darkly. 

“Some day he have mis’bul 
lame boy, mebbe,"’ he muttered. 
“Hope so—then see how he feel."” 

Not long after this Ralph's 
Uncle Philip sent him a valuable 
rifle. Ralph already owned a 
good rifle, but he exhibited his 
new treasure with pride to his 
friends on the parade-ground. 

“It’s warranted to hit the 
bull’s-eye at five hundred yards,” 
he explained, as they yathered 
around to examine it. 

“It ’ud have to be a bull's-eye 
as big as a full moon then,” 
remarked Tom Collins. 

“Oh no!” returned Ralph. 

“Here; do you see that coyote up on the hill?” 

Tom looked intently in the direction indicated. 

“I see something,’ he admitted, ‘but I can’t 
| tell whether it’s a coyote or a calf.” 

“Oh, it’ enough,” 
Ralph, who was prone to over-confidence. 
the gun and give him a send-off.” 

Tom took deliberate aim and fired, but the 
“There! what did I tell 
you?” he exclaimed. ‘*No gun will . 

“Just let me try it,” interposed Ralph. He did 
not linger over his aim as Tom had done, but 
all saw the object move 





a coyote, fast declared 


“Take 





coyote did not move. 





a little. Only Ralph's What did he hit? 
eyes noted that some- 
thing fluttered —perhaps the folds of a dingy 


blanket! 
That was a good shot, youngster,” observed a 





gr 
you'll be an honor to the Post."’ 

“I hope so, Ralph said, rather faintly. The 
color slowly forsook his face as he thought of that 
curious fluttering. He dre a little field-glass 


yzled scout, approvingly. ‘Keep right on an’ 





from his pocket and looked at the small, brownish 
animal which still lay where it had fallen. 

“Well,” said Tom, impatiently, “did you kill 
“im?” 

“T can’t quite make out,’’ he said, but I think 
not. It’s too dark to shoot any more to-night.”” 

Three minutes afterward Ralph mounted, and 
eened by the dusk, rode swiftly toward the hill. 
Through the glass he had distinctly seen a little 





figure which he recognized lying on the ground 
motionless, but he could not bring himself to tell 
the others that he had shot Wah-pe-ta. 





It was a wonderful relief, as he drew near, to 
find that the Indian boy was sitting up, with his 
yaze fixed on the little group of Agency buildings. 
He did not turn his head until 
breapttessly to his side. 


“AV ah-pesting tre crite Mare you hurt 2" 


Ralph hurried 
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Wah-pe-ta slowly brought his eyes tu bear on 
the white boy's face. 

“No kill dis time, better Inck nex’ time, mebbe,”” 
he said, indifferently. 

Ralph felt an impulse to shake him. Did the 
little wretch imagine that he had intended to hit 
him? But in a moment his anger cooled, and he 
sat down beside the Indian boy. 


“See here, Wah-pe-ta.”’ he said, kindly, *¢yon | 


don’t really think that any of us would fire at you 


purposely, do you? We were trying my new | 
gun, and we mistook you for a—for something | 


else. Tom fired, and then I—missed you.” 
Wah-pe-ta had a hunter's instincts, he could 
sympathize with a ‘“miss,’’ and now he displayed 
his white teeth in an unexpected smile. 
“‘No, she good gun,” he said, “you be great 
warrior whrile her live.”” 





He held up a fold of his blanket, and singe 


Ralph that a hole had been cut neatly through it. 


Ralph thrilled with delight 
Wounded. as he cried: “Do you really 
mean that I did that, at that 
distance? But isn't it lucky it didn’t touch 


you!" 

Wah-pe-ta did not speak. He silently drew 
aside his blanket, disclosing a livid streak along 
his right side. It looked as if some cruel hand 
had dealt hin a heavy blow with a whip. 





__THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 
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“Do you feel any pain?” Ralph asked the! ‘Polnt of Graves,’ where those were buried who) Madame Lungley’s interest in the queen, he told 


| question anxiously, for he had once or twice 


fancied that he caught a sound like a stifled groan. 
“No, no pain,” declared Wah-pe-ta. 
“Well, then, we will just keep still about it, of 
conrse,”” Ralph continued, trying to allay some 
pangs of conscience, ‘You wouldn't like to have 


‘ it said that you had been mistaken for a—a rock." 





vo," replied Wah-pe-ta, grimly. 
Carn Lovis Kinosnery. 


sO 


! was charitable and reli- 


THE COIN OF HEAVEN. 


© merchant at heaven's mart for heavenly ware! 
Love is the only coin that passes there, 


Selected. Archbishop Trench. 
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For the Companion. 


THE LANGLEY STORIES. 
IV.—The Queen's Snuff-Box. 


In a secret drawer of the massive cabinet of 
carved mahogany, which contained most of the 
private papers and relies of the Langley family, 





|there was a certain jewelled snuff-box that had 


greatly excited the admiration of Betty Walling 
ford. Her Great-aunt Elizabeth had told her that 
it had once been the property of the beautiful 


“OQ Wah-pe-ta!”” cried Ralph, “I am very | queen whose portrait, framed In diamonds, orna 


sorry !"* 

Wah-pe-ta nodded. 
explained, quietly. ‘I see lights, all hoppin’ 
roun’—then I lie still. Alldark! Then I sit up. 
I see you comin’ fas'—I think you sorry you no 
kill me.” 

“You had no right to think that, Wah-pe-ta. 
Have I ever offered to hurt you ?” 

‘The stoical little victim weighed the question 
carefully. ‘No,”’ he said at last. ‘You call 
ine right name, too. Some day I shoot anybody 
what calls me ‘Pete.’"" He flung the name out 
so disdainfully that Ralph bastened to change 
the subject. 

“Why don’t you wear clothes like other boys, 
Wah-pe-ta? Now if you'd had on white boy's 
clothes instead of that old rag, no one would 
have mistaken you jor a coy—for a rock, and you 
wouldn't have been hurt.”” 

Wah-pe-ta faced him with flashing eyes: 

“You think I care when | gits hurt? I rant to 
git hurt. Look!"’ he staggered to his feet. 
“Can't stand straight, can’t walk straight, can't 
min! Can't do nothin’ but crawl, crawl! Ho! 
if you bullet had broke Wah-pe-ta’s heart, ‘stead 
of his rib —” 

““Wah-pe-ta! did it break a rib?” 

Wah-pe-ta angrily thrust aside the friendly 
hand outstretched as though to help him. 

“Broken rib nothin’,”’ he said, coldly. 
well, always git well.” 

Ralph regarded him pityingly. “Wah-pe-ta,” 
he said, ‘I wish you had a pony to ride."” 

“Ugh!” cried Wah-pe-ta, scornfully, “how 1 
luok on pony—look like —” 

“Nothing of the kind,’ interposed Ralph, 
warinly. ‘Why, no one would notice your lame- 
ness then.”” 

To his surprise the Indian boy suddenly gave a 
bitter cry and flung himself, face downward, on 
the ground, where he lay sobbing while the twilight 
deepened, till Ralph gently touched his shoulder. 

“Say, Wah-pe-ta, we inust go home. Get up 
behind me. Concha'll carry double.” 

Wah-pe-ta sat up and pushed the long, black 

locks back froin his wet cheeks. 
No," he said, stubborn- 
ly, “my ole body got to tek 
me. I goin’ mek him sorry 
for git well dat time.” 

Ralph wished that he could say something to 
comfort this benighted little heathen, but the only 
remark he could make sounded like a rebuke. 

“You onght not to talk so, Wah-pe-ta. The 
chaplain says that God afflicts people for their 


“He git 





Ralph's little 
Sermon. 








good. S'pose He afflicts you to make you a 
better boy.’" 
«°Flicts? Does that mean that [ am little ‘n’ 


lame to mek me good? No. It meks me badder. 
How'd you like to be so?" 

The question was hurled so fiercely that Ralph 
had no answer ready, and Wah-pe-ta continued ; 

““Meks me badder, I fell yon. You's good w'ite 
boy, you ought to be ‘flicted, then yon'd be 
gooder yet.” Ralph dropped the subject. 

“Come,” he said, ‘‘we innst go." 

“No,” Wah-pe-ta persisted, “I goin’ walk.” 

Ralph did not contest the point. He led the 
waiting pony close to the Indian boy. 

“If one of us must walk, I'll be the one,"’ he 
said. He was a strong boy, and it was but a 
slight effort for him to seize the little cripple and 
swing him to the saddle. Then he gathered up 
the reins and put them in Wah-pe-ta’s hand. 

“Ride on, I'll follow.” But the little red hand 
held the impatient pony firmly. 


“Jump up,” Wah-pe-ta cried. ‘Me ride behind.” | 


Neither boy spoke again until they were near 














the hut which Wah-pe-ta called home. Then he 
said softly in his companion’s ear, ‘Nov we tel 
I git hit. Boys all mek laugh at you if we do.” 

It was a point which Ralph had been ruef 
onsidering. He knew only too well ho ong 
and how unmercifully his awkward blunder 
would be ridiculed, and a sigh of relief escaped 
him as Wah-pe-ta spoke 

“If we could keep it quiet—but 1 suppose father 
ought to examine your rib: 

“Ribs all right, he git w 





mented the lid. The lovely, smiling face did not 


died while the fleet was here,—but of the brave 


Langley and his young wife—the gentle, pious sue. 
cessor of the vain and beautiful Madame Eleanor, | 
whose pride brought her into such grievous trouble. | 

“This second wife was a most remarkable woman, | 
highly cultivated, modest and unassuming in her | 
demeanor, devoted to her husband and little step. | 
son, She had a son of her own, born eight years | 
after her marriage, but she never made any differ. | 
ence between the children in her affection. She | 








Distinguished , 
Guests. 


gions, and yet exercised 
the lavish hospitality for 
which the Langley man- 
sion was celebrated, and entertained her guests 
with 2 grace of manner that made them forget her 
lack of beauty. 

“The Marquis de Vaudreuil had found in this 
hospitable mansion such congenial friends that he 
brought to their house all the distinguished French 
officers who came to Portsmouth from Boston to 
visit this portion of the fleet, or to wateh the build 
ing of the ship, L'Amerique. which Congress had 
ordered asa gift to France, to take the place of the 
one that had been destroyed when that nation was 
helping us against the British. 

“Among these officers were the Marquis de Chas. 
tellux, major.general of the army under the Comte 
de Rochambeau, and the Marquis de Lafayette, 
then a handsome young ofticer. 

“It so happened that while the French feet were 
at Portsmouth the Marquis de Vaudreuil fell ofa 












“It knock me down,” he | look as if It could have grown old and haggard low fever, and Madame Langley insisted upon his 





Calling with his Knitting-work. 


with suffering in a few months; yet this wa- Marie 
, Antoinette—the unhappy queen of France. 
| Miss Langley had promised Betty a story about 
this snuff-box. So one evening, after the lamps 
' were lighted and the June roses had been shut out 
in the summer night with the quiet stars, and a 
pine log was blazing on the hearth,—for the night 
she brought out the queen’s anuff-bos 
and laid itin Betty’s hand before she settled her 
self in her high carved chair and began the story 
“After the surrender of Cornwallis, the French 
feet came to Portsmouth, my dear; and although 
they remained here for a few months only, it was 
mant a long year before their visit war forgotten, 
“The whole 
Boston harbor some little time before, bringing 
with them six prizes they had captured. As they 
numbered over ten thousand men, they were more 
than Boston could readily accommodate in those 
days. So five of the ships and two thousand men 
were sent to Portsmouth, and anchored outside 
| in the harbor. 
“The sailors and marines came ashore at © y 
| opportunity, of course, while most of the oflicers 
stopped at the William Pitt Hotel. The whole 
town was ted with foreigners 






























Entertained. speaking a language that but 
few of our people could under. 
| stand. But as they conducted themselves very 





well, their strange ways were a constant diversion, 
and the officers, who were charming, high-bred 
gentlemen, were entertained by our best people. 

“The Marquis de Vaudreuil, whose grandfather 
had been governor of Canada, and who had already 
distinguished himself in the French navy, had 
command of the two regiments of marines. The 
state legislature gave a great dinner in his honor, 
and he was entertained by the Wentworths, the 
‘Waldrons, my grandfather, Jonathan Langley. and 
‘many others. 

“The uniform of these officers was white faced 
with blue, and as they were without powder when 
they i, tra 8 that 
deficiency by rollir 
the 
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sailors and marines, 


graves are still to be seen on Shapleys Island at the 





ach squadron had arrived tn, 


leaving his lodgings at the William Pitt Hotel, and 
coming to her house, where «he and her husband 
nursed him so carefully that he soon recovered his 
strength. 

“When he was convalescing the news came of 
the birth of the Dauphin of France. On account 
f the help that France had given us during the 
Revolution, several of the states celebrated the 
event with public rejoicings; and here at Ports. 
mouth, where two thousand Frenchmen were con- 
xregated, a great festival was held. All the bells 
in the town were rung. the guns In the fort and on 
the ships fired. salutes: and in the evening the 
harbor was illuminated by the flreworks set off on 
the different vessels. 

“The young Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, who was pas. 
sionately devoted to his queen, was so excited by 
the news thi 
ked much of his beautiful sovereign, and one 











A Precious Loan. 








whole day did he let Madame Langley have in her | 

possession ind show her friends at the reception 

| she gave in the evening, this jewelled snuff-box 
1 





| that the que given him for some service he 
Thad been fort te chough to render her. 
: “Many eyes looked with interest on the beautiful 
miniature, which the marquis assured them was 
cellent likeness. Madame Langley, who, it 
fs said, had never known what envy meant before, 
confessed that she really longed to own this por. 
trait of the queen, whose praises had been so loudly 
| sung by the young oficer under her root. 
eshe had listened with ¢ Interest 
aecount of the troubles and perplesities that caused 
those young feet to stumbl 
| maligned her, the gay, careless life at the Trianon, 
‘and the ways by whtch the queen was constantly 
oflending the French nation, Madame Langley's 
tender heart hoped that the birth of the longed-for 
Dauphin would make life happier for the queen 
“Hmakes ne happy to think that this Httle boy, 
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ithy to these friends, anc 


wing 


| her many things 
young Marquis de Vaudreuil. This gallant gen-| gay court life. 
_ feman formed a lasting friendship with Jonathan | came Jess frequently, and were filled with gloomy 


to his” 


f the enemies who had | 


about Marie Antoinette and the 
But after a while these letter. 


forebodings, and at last they stopped altogether. 

“The reason was not hard to find. The eruption 
of that flerce volcano called the French Revolution 
shook the civilized world, and for a time all eye: 
were turned upon unhappy France. 

“Years passed by. The little son of the first 
Madame Langley—who was to become my father 
and your great-grandfather—grew up to man's 
estate, and under the gentle, wise guidance of hi+ 
stepmother, more perhaps than by the example of 
his stern though upright father, became all that 


one could desire. 


“It was nut so general then for young men to 
make the grand tour on leaving college; but 
Madame Langley had been influenced more than 
she knew by the Old World culture of the Marquis 
de Vaudreuil and his noble friends. She repre. 
sented to her husband that if they wished this son 
to be a state: ny ae all hix Ty had been, it 
would be of advantage to him to learn aomething 
more about foreign countries and their distin 
guished men than could be guthered from bovk-. 

“Her counsel prevailed. Richard Trevannion 
Langley sailed for England in the spring of 17. 
He was to visit his mother’s 
relatives, and under their 

guidance xee something of 
London and the great men of his day, and speud 
the following winter in travelling on the continent 
of Europe. 

“one day when he was wandering by himeelf 
in one of the narrow streets by the Thames, enjoy 
ing the pleasure of exploring etrange places, he 
saw two drunken sailors reel out of a tavern, and 
almost immediately afterward fall upon a little boy 
not more than twelve years old, whom they pro. 
ceeded to abuse in the most shameful manner. 

“Young Langley ran to the rescue, and being 
strong and active, and having the great advantage 
of being suber, he soon succeeded in making the 
rufians take to their heels. But although he had, 
in all probability, saved the boy’s life, he found that 
he had been too late to save him from being reduced 
to a most deplorable condition. 

“Ils clothes were torn and muddy. Blood way 
streaming from his nose, and from a deep cut on 
his forehead. His body was so sore and bruised 
from the beating he had recetved that he could nut 
walk without pain. But even with all this it was 
easy to see that the lad was of gentle birth, for 
there was an air of distinction about his face and 
dress. [t was really this fine appearance and the 
fact of his being French that had Jed the ruftians to 
assault him. 

“His protector was so much engaged in binding 
up the yashed forehead and finding out where the 
boy lived that he did not even axk his name, but 
carried him, at his direction, to the lodgings where 
he lived with his father, knowing mothing about 
him, save that he was a litde French boy whose 
father gave lessons. London wax full of French 
émigrés or refugees at this time. 

“You may imagine Richard Langley's astonish 
ment when he discovered, after having been 
thanked over and over again for his service and 
embraced in the effusive French fashion, that he 
had saved the life of the son of his parents’ old 
friend—the Marquis de Vaudreuil. 

“*You were auch a little fellow, not more than 
five or six years old, that I can hardly expect you 
to remember me,’ the marquis said; ‘but 1 remem. 
ber you all, and love you all as if I had only left 
Portsmouth yesterday 

““T think I remember you more from hearing my 
parents talk about you, for I was too small really 
ty recollect: many things that are stored in my 
memory,’ Richard said, 
smiling. ‘But there ts 
one thing | do remember 
distinctly, and that ix the queen’s snuff-box, and 
that you once let me hold it for five long minutes 
in my baby hands.’ 

“The marquis’s face Ht up as if with a happy 
thought, and he hastily left the reom, returning in 
a few minutes with a little box whieh he placed in 
Richard's hands, saying: 

«-T thank God that I have something worthy to 
offer the saviour of my child! This is the queep’* 
snuff-box, and I yive it to you in token of my 
eternal gratitude.’ 

“In vain did Richard Langley protest that he 

‘could not accept such a sacrifice. The marquis 
insisted with a dignity of manner that could not be 
refused, and explained, beside, that he had some 





An Adventure. 


















Gratitude Shown. 








he was in danger of a relapse. He thing he valued atill more to remind him of hir 


beautiful murdered queen. 

“He told the story of the French Revolution that 
night as only an e-witness and a Frenchman 
conld have told tt; and as Richard, thanks to his 
| mother’s ambition, was an accomplished French 
scholar, he had no dfticulty in understanding him. 

“The marquis told how he had thrown in his 
fortunes with the royal family; of the prominent 
part he had taken in thetr defence against the mob 
at Versailles on the fifth and sixth of October, 17%, 
and how the queen had rewarded him for his set: 
vices during those terrible nights by giving him 
a ring off her own beautiful hand, which he wore 
day and night Ina little bag around his neck. 

“He had also been given afterward another and 
| better miniature than the one on the lid of the 
| snuff-box. 
| “He had escaped to England after the death of 

the king and queen. He was forced to support 

himself and his little son by giving French lessons, 
ux go many of the émigrés did. But now the exile 
was 0 Napoleon was First Consul, and the 
émigrés could return to thelr estates. 
aiting,’ he said, ‘to finish my en 
gentleman should, and then I return 
estral home at Vendéme. 
id memories to me, shall 
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p between Marquis de’ Vau 
eys was renewed by their son, 
ant intercourse in London 









the rated with »mise from Richard that he 
would visit the marquis in France before returning 
to America. The Marquis de Vaudreuil had been 
careful to give Richard Langley a paper attesting 
the enti ot the snuff-box, and his reagons 
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for parting with it; but he asked, verbally, that | 
cis dear old friend, Madame Langley, who hid | 
loved It so, might have the care of it during her 
lifetime. 

“Very good care she took of it, keeping It and 
the paper in a little Iron box she had made for it in 
a secret drawer of this old cabinet, so that even if 
this house had burned down, and all it contained 
had perished, the precious relic might have escaped. | 

“so that is how the queen’s snuff-box came back | 
tw Portsmouth; and there it ts, lying In your hand, | 
my child, a century afterward, while those who 
loved and valued it have long been lying in their | 
quiet graves JANET ARMSTROD i 














THE SNAIL. ! 


Himself he boards and lodges; both Invites 

And feasts himself; sleeps with himself o' nights. 
He spares the upholasterer trouble to procure 
Chattels; himself is his own furniture, 

And his sole riches. Wheresoe’er he roam— 
Knock when you will—he’s sure to be at home. | 


—Charles Lamb, | 
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A VOYAGE ON A QUEER CRAFT. | 


For the Compani 





Thad been spending the Christmas holidays with | 
friends in Prince Edward Island, and was crossing \ 
to the mainland on my way to Ottawa, when our 
stout steel steamer ran into a pack of ice just out- 
side Pictou harbor, and seemed likely to be delayed 
there for hours. There was nothing to do but 
muke the best of circumstances, so the passengers, 
all men, retired to the smoking-room for 
warmth and talk. 

“It’s too bud to be stopped here. We 
might almost swim ashore,” said a fat 
little man. 

“You wouldn’t find winter swimming 
pleasant,” sald a young doctor. 

“Have you ever tried it?” asked the fat 
man. 

“Tfad to once." The doctor's expression 
betokened recollection of a woeful experi 
ence. 

“Tell us all about it, Come, out with the 
story,” and at the word story there was a 
general shifting of chairs to face the 
doctor. 

“Weill, all right. 
the time,” said he, 


Tt will help to. pass 
so here tt te.” 





In the winter of 1885 1 was going to 
school at Pictou Academy, and a cold 

winter it was. The 
The Doctor's harbor froze so early 
Story. that several varques 

were shut in. The 
ice held, and before long it was so thick 
that the Island steamer had to cut her way 
up to the wharf. Splendid skating and 
clear, steady weather we boys had, I tell 
you. 

Going to school was a hard trial those 
days. With eyes on our books, we thought 
of nothing but skating. Why should dull 
learning enchain boys who wished to scud 
down the harbor to East River, and whiz 
along its crooked course? But you all 
know how we felt. After school we'd skate till 
late at night, iluminating the harbor with bonfires 
and torches. 

One afternoon tn January I skated up to New 
Glasgow to visit my sick friend, Bob Goodyear. 
He had been taken down with fever, and was dan- 
gerously ill. Bob was then boarding in New 
Glasgow, where he had few friends. 

It took me about un hour to skate from Pictou to 
New Glasgow. I got there a little after nightfall, 
and found Bob so very ul that I decided to stay all | 
night and help nurse him. The doctor came in| 
soon, and gave me Instructions for my night's | 
watch. 

About eleven o’clock my real task began, when | 
the people of the house had gone to Led, and I was | 
left to myself in the sick-room. I was somewhat | 
tred after the day’s exertion, the wind had made { 
my eyelids heavy, and [ soon caught myself nod 
ding. { 

However, by frequent sips of strong coffee, | 
managed to keep my eyes open for several hours | 
and do my duty, but gradually I felt myself grow. | 
ing nervous. I tried to read, vut couldn't, and to; 
keep myself under control, | was obliged to pace | 
the floor. 

The room was very warm, and in the sinall hours | 
1 went out into the hall. There the cool air re 
freshed me considerably, and the vright Idea | 
occurred to me that [ might as well skate back to| 
Pictou that night. My watch would be over at) 
three o'clock, when I should be relleved by Bob's 
regular nurse. \ 

In half an hour she came, and then { fully | 
decided to go. So I started before she had time to | 
wheeze out half the list of dangers to which, she | 
assured me, I was exposing myself. i 

Outside a fine snow was falling, and the wind was | 
northwest. I was on the ice and away in almost no 

time it seemed. The cold 
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THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. 

fast becoming unsatisfactory. The course of the | of my body chilled to that degree that I fancied 
river has many sharp turns, hard to follow. [| myself burning hot. My s instead of being 
often dashed up aginst one of the steep banks, and | quickened to action, were overpowered. Still, I 
if it had not been for getting direction from the | was conscious that 1 ought to try to move my 
wind, I should have been completely bewildered. | limbs; and by a great effort I raised myself on my 

Butfeted by storm and shore, and pretty tired, [| knees and began slapping my body and limbs, In 
was atill not discouraged. The idea of turning | order to excite some cireulation. 


ns 























back never entered ny Gradually I recovered the partial use of my legs, 

Difficult thoughts. [ should soon and I felt safe to stand erect on the flouting Ice. 
Progress. ve outside the river-banks, | My skates, which were of no further use, 1 tore 

which [ could tell were, from my feet and easly allowed to tumble into | 

already diverging. It seemed long, however, | the water. | 


before T got well’away from them. Eventually, | How far I had floated 1 could not tell. The tide 
nevertheless, | appeared to have succeeded, and | was flowing out rapidly, and no doubt I should 
pulling myself together, 1 made a bee-line for | soon be outside the harbor. Horrible fate that. 
Pictou. Quite a depth of snow covered the ice by | threatened! Even though I should not be carried 
this time. But I thought my task was as good | to sea, I must soon succumb to cold and exhaustion. 
as done, now that nothing remained but to cross | Already all the power of my will was strained to 
the harbor. keep hold on consciousness. 

A straight course for home took me right in the Suddenly it occurred to me that if [ were near 
teeth of the wind and blinding snow. 1t was|the entrance of the harbor the gleam of the light- 
impoxsible to keep that direction for any consider. | house should be visible. 
able time; for the wind was stronger here than in| 1 could not be sure, ho 
the river, and colder as well. ever, that the light was 

To get along easter, I resorted to an oceasional | kept burning in winter, as there scemed no need of | 





No Lighthouse ! 





“tack.” This was a risky device, but I had Fe. t I might, therefore, be near it now, without | 
peated it a good many times before it ovcurred tu | being aware of it. A cry of distress might be | 
me that through this repeated altering of my neard. 


course T must svon lose my beartngs Help!) Then regaining 
In fact, I had lost them already. 
might be to the open water at the mouth of the! assistance. | 
harbor, [ had no menns of determining. My lee-| No answer, 
way, which [ had not thought to take account of, already. No hope remained.. A great weakne: 
must have been consierable; co that, instead of was coming over me, and I must soon wholly give 
being opposite Pictou, [ had very probably allowed | up to ft. 
myself to Le carried several points south. | AN at onee f was aroused from lethargy by 


Feebly [ called, “Help 












concussion. 

but still 
drowsy, I could not 
immediately account 
for it. Then it dawn- 
ed upon me that my 
ice-block had come 
into collision with 
some other floating 
nent. 


slight 
Startled, 









nothing in this to 
inspire me with 
hope: yet, strange- 
ly, at that instant hope did dart through me. I 
was ready to clutch desperately at anything. The 


A Chance of Escape. 


T congratulated myself on having discovered my 
error so svon. It was not too late to rectify my 
course vo 4s to avoid the danger, and [ had no 
doubt I could do that. 

There was, though, one other ground for appre- 
hension. Up the harbor for some distance a pas- 
sage had been opened by the winter boat from 
Prince Edward Island. This, however, { judged 
to be on. the opposite side of the harbor from 
where I then was. and might be avoided by keeping 
well to the nor 

It was apparent, therefore, that T must shift my 
course farther north. The wind gulded ime in this. 
Pleased to think that 1 had been careful to note tts 
direction before setting out, I started off once more, 
and took a course a couple of points north of the 
wind. : 

1 soon realized that a good hour’s work was cut 
out for me. The snow was xo deep ax to make 
progress a matter of difficulty, while the wind came 
in gusts that took my breath. There was nothing | 
else to do though, but to set my teeth and struggle 
on. 

Tired out from the exertion of the afternoon, and 
still more by that of the last hour and a half, I felt 
A great wenriness stealing over me; and now and 
then I would stumble In the snow which had drifted 
in heaps over the crevices of the ice 

T could not tell how far 1 had gone on in this 
condition, when suddenly I felt a sensation as of 
the ice giving way under my feet. It was not 
imagination, but reality. In 
the same instant I was strug 
gling In the cold water of 
the harbor, clutehing with 
my mittened hands a piece of floating ice which 
seemed to have veen broken away at the moment 
when I went down. 

Terror seized me. 
in that freezing water was impossible. 


-restored ine to my senses. Another effort, and I 
was fully awake. There was some ground for 
hope, too. 
some large mass of ic 
float was no longer being borne along by the 
current. 

My mind was soon made up to cross to this new 
‘tee. If, as L hoped, tts surface should prove large 
enough to admit of my moving about, there was a 
chance of escape from immediate deat! 

















| restricted position. There was not the same 
; danger of being carried out to sea on @he larger 
mass, either. 








into the harbor, I had no correct idea. Possibly 
not more than a few minutes; though it then 
seemed to me much longer. When the sudden jar 


was sitting on the ice! 


ins 
new ice. 





My hands were so thoroughly benumbed 


cross the chasin, 

My little block would not allow of my leaping 
from It. [could not have done so, anyway, for 
I was almost too weak even to rise to my feet. [ 
rather sprawled across to the point [ sought; and. 
j then not without dipping my legs once more in 
| the water. 

More dead than alive, f lay for a moment help- 
le { could feel, nevertheless, that the ice on 


Plunged 
into the Water. 





I knew that much swimming 
Besides. 








| harbor. 














| 
ere was really 





3 for such | w 
must be my fate if I remained in my present | occupation pleasant because it brings them into 


| 
i 








groped and stumbled forward for perhaps Ifty 
yards. Then suddenly it struck me that I must be 
again on solid ice. 

There could be no doubt of it. The mystery of 
my position was clear at once. I had broken 
through the ice, not near the mouth of the harbor, 
but at the edge of the narrow channel cut by the 
steamer, which ran like a gash right up the frozen 
harbor to Pictou town. T had floated down this 
passage for sume little distance, and across It, till 
my course was stopped by acake of ice projecting 
from the Pictou side. 

All this appeared as plain as daylight to my 
brain, now quickened to action by the assurance of 
deliverance. But how was it possible for me, who 
knew the way so well, to miscalculate so strangely 
my true course for home? I certainly had made 
due allowance for the channel. 

The solution of this problem was not revealed 














until I reached land, and 
found myself more than Mystery 

half a mile below where Explained. 
Thad expected to be. Then 





all was perfectly clear. Since my setting out the 
wind had shifted from northwest to due north. 
east. Consequently my course, instead of taking 
me where I had wished, carried me far down the 
It was indeed fortunate that I had not 
found myself at the harbor’s mouth, far below 


How near [| my voice I shouted out Into the storm my ery for | town: 


All peril of water was now past. It only 


I might have passed the lght | remained to drag myself home. I crawled pain- 


fully up the bank, and by a final effort reached my 
lodgings, completely prostrated. 

My hair did not, as you may gee, turn white; but 
my ears and face were of that complexion for a 
while; for face, hands and feet were 
badly frostbitten. As I was young and 
vigorous the shock to my nerves from 
fright, cold and exhaustion Iasted but a 
few days. But I didn’t skate any more 
that winter. [ have not, by any means, 
lost my fondness for the amusement. 1 
have persuaded myself that I can get 
enough of it during the daytime; and f 
prefer making long journeys by rail or 
steamer, even at the risk of having to 
plenie a day or two in Gulf ice. 





Before the young doctor had concluded 
his story our boat had freed hereelf from 
the jam, and was making her way 
through open water up the Narrows. 

Soon we were tearing through ice a 
foot thick in Pictou harbor, at the rate 
of cight knots an hour; and the doctor 
shivered as he glanced over the stern 
into the seething water. 

“E couldn't count much on my keeping company 
with you down there,” he dryly remarked to the 
fat man. "It looks as cold as ever." 

DAVID SOLOAN, 
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For the Companion. 


SCOTCH HERRING GIRLS. 


At Wick and other ports in Scotland where her 
ring are received in large quantities, the girls who 
clean, sort and pack the tish form a picturesque 
element in the population. They have nothing of the 
evil reputation of the tishwives of old Billingeguie 
Market in London, but are as respectable and 


shock, at all events, was beneficial, in that it partly | modest ag they are robust and skilful. 


Without the aid of these girls, the Scoteh herring 
fishing and curing industry, which employs a great 


I must have come into contact with; number vf boats and men, could not be carried on 
; for I felt that my little | with commercial advantage. 


They come by hundreds from the Highland dis. 
tricts. While many of them belong to families of 
the poorer class, many of them come from fairly 
well-to-do parents, who find it convenient to let 
their daughters carn something annually tn this 
for themselves. Moreover the girls find the 








contact with society of their kind. 
The faithfulness, the independence of spirit and 
the cheerfulness of these girls are allke note. 


How long a time had elaped stnce my plunge | worthy. They will seldom put up with any scolding 


from their employers, they Indulge in no manner 
of levity or trifling, and, often tn the afternoon, 
when most workingwomen are tired out, their 





had roused me from that drowsiness that would | habit of singing Mighland airs over their vats 
soon have been fatal, | had ceased to move and | enlivens their work and helps it along. 


When off duty they drexs well, and would never 


Feeling my way cautiously to the edge of my | be taken for girls engaged in an occupation that 
cure raft, { sought its point of contact with the | cannot be called exactly clean. 


The theory of division of labor on which the 


‘that T could do no more than guess the relative | Scotch fishing folk uct is that the men do enough in 
‘position of the two blocks. Satistled, however, | going to sea, running the rivks of ¢ 
‘that [had really met a larger and therefore safer | ring, and bringing them ashore. While they t1 
i mass, [ mustered my energies, and resolved to’ thelr rest, nearly all the labors of preparing the 





tching the her 








fish for market are left to the herring girls. 

The fishing-bonts run out sometimes as far as 
forty miles from land, and usually wait to “shoot” 
or put out the nets till after sundown. This prac 
tice is followed because there can be no doubt that 

shooting” the nets during daylight scares the 





| herring, and sometimes has caused great shoals of 


them to sink deep and disappear from long stretches 
of const. 


Starting 
Homeward. 


night air was most exhilara. | where should I swim to? 
ting, and the very strong| Fortunately the block of ice to whieh 1 clung 
coffee Thad fast taken stim | was pretty firm To raiye myself upon it was my 
ulated me. I scemed intoxicated with strength, | immediate thought. My skatesimpeded me Those 
and longed for more resistance than wind andj were moments of anguish; but after a terrible 
ice would offer. ' struggle I succeeded in dragging myself out of the 
Digging my skates into the Ice I dashed along water upon the slab of tee. 
gainst the brisk nor’wester with the speed of a) There was no longer any doubt in my mind as to 
ace-horse. The distance to Pictou was not more, where I was. I had allowed myself to be carried 
than nine miles, but the storm and the increasing | out of my way into the open sea near the mouth of 
snow underfoot would lengthen the trip considera ; the harbor’ My situation was horrible to think of. 
bly. If I had paused to consider this, I shoubt at | The fragment of Ice upon which I found temporary 
least have reserved my strength, instead of hurry. | safety was being carried away from the main 
ing on at the pace I was going. ‘body; and I was moving out with the tide into 
‘There was no real danger, I thought, but [ made | Northumberland Strait—so I supposed. 
far too Uttle of the risks of skating in such dark To shout loudly for help 1 could not, benumbed 
ness. The river channel often remains open in’ asl was with cold. It would be useless, anyway, 
places, even during the coldest weather. When I for there was no possible chance of my being 
found myself frequently running ashore after | heard. 
passing the firat bend, the thought of this danger My situation was utterly desperate. IT was so 
should have occurred to me. paralyzed with cold that [ could hardly move a 
Strange to say, it did not. But my progress war !musele. My legs were numb, and the upper part 




















which I rested was more sta. 
ble than that which T had 
left. With great effort [ 
gained my feet. The mus- 
cles of ny body had begun to contract, and the 
blood seemed frozen in my veins. 

In almost any circumstances a man dies hard; 
but when cold and exhaustion, like an anaesthetic, 
have deadened his senses and energies, the struggle 
for life becomes very feeble. 

Consciously I endeavored to shake off my stupor. 
Violently beating my limbs and body, I succeeded 
in partially restoring cireulation—a natural and 
easy thing to do, one would think; but I remember 
the effort of those moments as the most painful of 
my life. 

Vitality: gradually came back, and with it a 
despairing anxiety to know where [ was. The 
stability of the ice under my tread assured me of 
temporary security, and I longed for daylight. 

T tried to move, but It was with pain. My knees 
sank under me. Hardly realizing what T did, 1 


Again, it 1s thought that the putting out of nets 
in daylight at the mouths of inlets often scares 
herring from coming into bays, and occitsionally 
prevents them from going out to sea when they 
should, 

The herring ts a timid fish, easily seared by nuise 
in any circumstances, and this is way waters, 
formerly well-stocked with them, become often 
depleted. The mere capturing of the fish by net 
ting would not, in any case, noticeably reduce 
the almost inconcetyable number of these rapid 
breeders. But they are readily frightened away 
by Inopportune netting, and the utmost care Ix 
therefore needed to prevent this. 

Fishermen will, however, take herring by day 
wherever they find them plentiful. In this con. 
neetion a curious story is vouched for by Scoteh 
fishery officials, Some years ago certain fishermen 
found great numbers of herring ina loch or bay, 
nd shot their nets during the daytime for several 
days in succession. 

Thusthey took large quantities of fish. Much 


More Solid 
Footing. 
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surprise was felt that the catch in da: 
should continue good so long, and then it was 
discovered that the herring were blind! 

A film was found over the eyes of most of them, 





THE YOUTH’S 


ight | barrel which the packer fills. This is done in! when the end came said, ‘He is dead!" and gath- 





order that a careless crew may be dstected by the | 
inspector in examining the packing. 
It ia necessary to be very careful that no iinma- 


MAKCH 1, 1894. 


CO 


MPANION. 


age; while the pupils who do not intend to go to 
ered about his house in silent crowds with pale | college will receive a better practical training for 
faces. ‘hey did not need to name him.- There | actual life than the present discursive and fre- 
was no other man in the world to befriend them | quently aimless methods of education give them. 


as this man had done. 








and this was supposed to have happened because | ture or diseased fish be packed, for if that hap-' 
the fish, too much scared to go ont to sea, had | pened the whole barrel might be tainted. When 
any’ crew have been 
discovered in careless- 


“He never gave me a penny,” said a negro 
porter. ‘Ididn't need dat. But when he spoke to 
ine in de mohnin’, sah, it kind o’ lightened up de 





—e- 
TIME-WORN NAMES. 
An Englishman who had been uttering some 


A Scotoh Herring Girl. 


been 80 long confined and exposed to the rays of 
the sun in shallow water. 

During the night the fishermen frequently try | 
the nets to ascertain whether they contain many } 
fish. If they do, they are hauled in wholly or in 
part. Butin any case they ure brought aboard 
at dawn. 

The fishermen are then anxious to get their 
takes ashore as soon as possible. Therefore, 
instead of separating the herring from the net, 
the whole mass is hauled aboard, and sail made | 
for port. i 

Immediately on arriving in harbor the fisher- 
men take a sainple of their catch ashore in baskets 
to a waiting auctioneer, who at once calls a sale, 
and auctions the fish to the highest bidder. Carts 
then go alongside the boats, and into these the 
herring are measured by baskets of a uniform 
size. Meantime the herring girls have assembled 
near the wharves. 

From the carts the fish are emptied into large, 
square, shallow vats, and sprinkled with salt aa 
they accumulate. When enough are in the vats 
to give the girls a fair start, they get to work with 
rolled up sleeves, and usually wearing great 
aprons, short petticoats and caps. 

Their labor is done in “‘crews"' of three, though 
twenty or thirty may be engaged at one vat. : 
Such ia their rapidity and dexterity that a crew of | 
three commonly packs eighty barrels each of from | 
two hundred and fifty to two hundred and seventy- 
five pounds, in one day. Indeed one girl at Wick 
is known to have cleaned and packed eighty | 
barrels between dawn and dark without any 
assistance. 

The division of labor is simple. One girl, the 
head of the crew, packs the fish, the other two 
clean them. This cleaning is done, not by first 
ripping the fish open and then taking out the 
viscera, but by inserting, at the upper part of | 
their gills, a sharp, three-cornered knife, which 
takes away, at one cut, the fore fins, and the 
whole of the interior. 

In the big vat before each girl three baskets, 
and sometimes four, are placed. Into these she 
tosses the fish according to their quality, keeping 
each sort by themselves. Herrings are classed as 
*+matties’' or “‘maidens,”’ immature fish with unde- 
veloped milt or roc; ‘fully’ are those fairly full | 
of milt or roe; “crown fulls’’ are the very full fish. 

There are also ‘‘shotten”’ fish, or those which ‘ 
have spawned, and these are branded as an, 
inferior quality, or as “spurt.” The immature | 
fish do not ‘cure’ well, and are commonly | 
shipped fresh or slightly salted to the nearest | 
market. : 

So practised are the girls in sorting that it does 
not interfere in the least with the speed of their 
cleaning the herring. And so perfectly do they 
distinguish the classes that a wrong herring is 
scarcely ever found in a barrel by the government 
inspectors. 

The head girl or packer of each crew has a 
number, and this number is written in blue or 





red chalk by the cooper on the bottom of each met in the morning asked, ‘How is he?" and | fitted for higher education, at a somewhat carlier 





ness, all their barrels 
are set aside to be 
more thoroughly in- 
spected; and if the 
carelessness is found | 
to have marred much | 
of their work, they 


are discharged or! 
fined. 
The packer takes 


the baskets, ‘‘rooses” 
the fish with salt, and 
sprinkles salt on the 
bottoin of the barrel. 
Then she places a tier 
or layer of thein slant- 
ingly on their backs, 
asa general rnle. So 
the packing is done, 
with alternate layers 
of herring and of salt, 
till the barrel is full, 
the quantity of salt 
which it contains be- 
ing about one bushel. 

The manner of lay- 
ing in the fish depends 
on the market for 
which they are intend- 
ed, those destined for 
Trish consumption be- 
ing placed on their 
sidés, and those for 
the German market 
flat on their backs, in 
& manner that gives 
them a plump appear- 
ance. Of late years 
the Scotch, finding 
that their herrings 
were often bought and 
repacked in Holland 
in smaller and more 
marketableform, have 
in some degree taken 
to putting up herring 
in little barrels, kegs, etc. In the whole barrels 


whole day foh me. Dah's nobody so kind,” with 
the tears in his eyes. 

What was his secret ? 
unlock the world? 

Many Americans have made colossal fortunes 
as did George W. Childs, by shrewd, honest busi- 
ness methods, and many have given large sums 
away at their death. Mr. Childs’s principle in 
business was : “Do the work before you—at once ;"" 
and in life: “Do the good you can—now,.”” 


vigorous opinions upon American taste in naming 
places as expressed in such appellations as Tomb 
stone, Bumblebee, Flagstaff, Dead-Horse Cajion 
and others, concluded his onslaught with a half. 
apologetic laugh and a good-tempered : 

“But after all, | don’t suppose it matters much. 
Some of thoxe names will be changed deliberately 
as the inhabitants come to think them ridiculous, 
and most of the rest will be time-worn into some 
thing better after a century or s0.”" 

“Time-worn?” queried an American Hstener. 

He gave, it is stated, nearly the whole of his “Yes, time-worn. They would be with Se, and I 
yast fortune away, while living, to institutions, to | wou euDP oe ey anes venstli ae oa 

aia i “ iy 
churches, en tans of. thoussnde of indiylunsls: | understood, he added, “Ehere’s Bloody Gulch, for 

Yet it was not his success, nor his wealth, nor | instance. Tho name la harsh and not easlly spoken, 
even his gifts that brought a whole city to weep at | au well as hideous in its suggestions. People will 





With what key did ho, 





his grave. He had faults, but he had a pitiful, 
kind heart. 
He was to every man—a friend. 


Oe - 


PRAISE. 


Lam not glad with that mean vanity 
Which knows no good beyond its appetite 
Full feasting upon praise. Tam only glad— 
Being praised for whut I know {4 worth the pratse— 
Glad of the proof that I myself have part 
In what I worship. 
— George Eliot. | 


-2-- 


OUR GRAMMAR AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


We have in this country especial reason to be 
proud of our elementary and secondary schools— 
that is, the schools which cover the education of 
the child from its beginning to the time when he is 
ready to enter college. 

Nevertheless, careful teachers are aware of 
certain defects in the training of the pupil from 
the beginning of the grammar school course to 
the end of the high school period. The general 
recognition of some of these defects Las led to an 
attempt to remedy them. 

A series of conferences of teachers has been 
held under the direction of a committee appointed 
by the National Educational Association. The 
teachers in these conferences were chosen from all 
parts of the country. and represented public | 
schools, private schools and colleges in fair pro- | 





the heads are always placed toward the staves, 
and the successive tiers laid crosswise. 

For this work the herring girls are paid, not by 
the day or hour, but by the barrel, at the rate of 


| from fourteen to sixteen cents per barrel to the ‘other branches introduced. They propose that 


portion. 

| In @ general way, it may be said that the 
| educators agree that certain subjects now tanght 
1 in the schools should be lopped off, and certain | 
| 


hurry it and clip it and run it together and toss it 
from mouth to mouth, and it will end by being 
something else. If England had had a Bloody Gulch, 
named in the time of the invading Danes, do you 
suppose it would still be Bloody Gulch to-day? 
Not at all! ft might be Aluggles or it might be 
Blutch. The one thing sure ts that i¢ wouldn't be 
gulch, and it wouldn’t be bloody !"" 

Everybody laughed ata suggestion which seemed 
to partake of the nature of the word-compressing 
experiments in Alice in Wonderland. Neverthe 
less, it was founded on solid British experience. 

“English names are as smooth as pebbles at the 
bottom of an English river,”’ said one eminent 
writer. “They have been rolled on the tide of 
speech till the edges are all worn away, 

He cited expecially the names of English rivers, 
and called attention*to the large number of them 
which are of but one syllable, and that syllable 
frequently most expressive, quaint or melodious, 
with a charm in the mere sound. Running over 
rapidly those of which he thought at the moment, 
he named the Lea, the Tey, the Quse, Wear, Cam, 
Taw, Wye, Telgn, Blyth, Rye, Till, Don, Dart and 
Dee. 

Beside these are the Exe, the Yare and the Alne— 
all unfamiliar to Yankee ears; yet from the little 
Exe, the English Exeter, Exmouth, Exmoor,—the 
scene of “Lorna Doone,"—together with ite seven 
teen American namesakes, all take their names. 
From the Yare our Yarmouth is named, and ita 
famous English original, upon whose sands lay the 
fascinating stranded boat Inhabited by Little Em'ly 
in “David Coppertield.” 

And how many sturdy descendants of the Pil 
grimy have ever even heard the name of the little 
Plym, at whose mouth lay the English town the 
naine of which, like that of stagnant old Boston of 
the Lincolnshire fens, has rixen to newer and 
wider honors in the New England 2 

Our harsher and longer names may be time-worn 








, toadvantage. Indeed, here and there we can see 


crew of three. At this price, if fish be abundant, ‘all pupils who pursue the same branches shall be | the process beginning, oftenest with a name of 
they have from ten to thirteen dollars to divide ' taught alike, whether they are guing tu college or } Indian ortgin too cumbrous fur our tongues. Lake 


| for their day’s work; but as itcommonly happens not; that is to say, not that all should study 


that the herring are far too few to supply them 
with a whole day's work, their average wage is 
far less. 
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For the Companton. 
MARCH. 


Loudly the bugles of the hunter ring. 
In angry summons to the eaxer pack,— 
It is the master of the hounds of Spriniy, 
‘Hark, how they bay upon the Winter's track! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 








HIS SECRET. 
sixty-the years ago a boy was born in Mary- 
land, whose parents gave him nothing but a sound 
body, & shrewd mind, and a kind heart. 
At eight years of age he was alone in the world, 


earning a pittance by selling peanuts. At twelve 
he had managed to keep himself alive, and to go 
to school for two terms. 

At thirteen he went to Philadelphia, and as he 
walked the streets of the great city he had not a 
penny in the pocket of his little jacket to buy 
bread. But he had an honest, stout heart under 
it. 

He found a place as errand boy in a bookstore, 
and rose before dawn every day that he could 
wash the pavement and kindle the tire before any 
other store was open. “My maxim always was," 
he said, “‘do your work now—at once.” 

This boy worked fur years sixteen hours a day, 
with such scanty food that he saved money out of 
his meagre wages of three dollars a week. He 
had no especial talent or gift with which to gain 
success. Yet no man perhaps ever held the 
especial place which he made for himself among 
the American people. 

A few days ago, an old man, he was struck 
down while at work and carried home to die. 
During the two weeks in which he lay waiting for 
the end thousand of messages of grief and affec- 
tion came from almost every part of the United 
States, and many from foreign countries. They 
were from every class and kind of man—grcat 
artists and authors, whom he had once aided; 
orphans whom he was supporting; princes and 
dukes who had shared his hospitality; penniless 
widows; college boys to whom he had opened a 
career; to them all he had been kind, had given 
help when help was needed. 

‘The great city in which he lived held its breath 
while he lay dying. In all the churches, the 
asylums, the hospitals prayers went up for him. 
Workingmen and ragged street-boys when they 





Latin or Greek, or chemistry, but that every | 
| subject taken up shall be taught in the same 
| way and to the same extent to every pupil. 
| It is proposed that instruction in Latin and 
| Greek,—when these are taught,—and in all cases 
| natural history, elementary geometry and algebra, 
‘ shall begin earlier than ix usual at present. | 

On the other hand, formal grammar is not: 

recommended to be taught befure the age of 

thirteen, and then no longer than is necessary to 
| familiarize the pupil with the main principles— 
probably not more than a single year. 

The instruction in English is not to cease, 
‘according to this plan, from the time the child 
| enters school until he leaves it. It is to come to 

him in the twofold form of familiarity with good 

literature and training from the start in the art of 
expressing his thoughts properly. Every lesson, 

{even in geography or mathematics, is tu be inci- 
dentally a lesson in English. 

As deticiency in the kindred arts of reading, 
| writing and speaking English is recognized as one | 
‘of the chief defects in the education of the usual ; 
‘applicant for admission to the colleges, it is not 
( surprising to find the instructors of the country 

earnestly insisting that, in the ordinary school | 
| work, the pupil's standing in any subject should 
| depend on his use of clear and correct English. 

Another “lopping off’ is recommended in 
‘grithinetic. It is proposed that certain subjects 

which for the ordinary student are said to have no 

practical and but a limited disciplinary value, 
‘snch as cube root, duodecimals and compound 
proportion, shall be omitted. More attention is to | 
be paid to facility and correctness of work than to | 
the slow solution of heavy problems. | 
It iy proposed to begin at an early age with 
concrete or experimental geometry, in such a way 
that the youngest pupils shall learn to estimate 
| by the eye, to measure lengths, magnitudes and 
| areas, and to make models of geometrical solids. 
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Winnipiscogee, with the spelling of which echoul 
children once had such difliculty, war once doubt 
less pronounced according to that spelling. Then 
the sound changed, while the written syllables re- 
mained; and now we cee it oftenest written as itis 
spoken—Winnepesaukee. 

There ty ample room in our geography for sim. 
plifying and abbreviating, though it is also true 
that some of the longest names are easily spoken 
and are pleasant to the ear; but these have ov 
rough edges to wear off, and we may hope that the 
“tide of speech” will carry them down unspoiled 
through the centuries. 

Let us keep the Monongahela, the Susquehanna 
and the Juniata in their full pride; and surely not 
even the flashing Dart nor the lapsing Dee have 
sung themxelves Into a language more sweetly than 
the Suwanee River. 


———__+@--- -—— 


A STORY FOR HARD TIMES. 


A young man was dixabled by defective «ight 
from studying medicine, as he had hoped to do. 
His tmpatred health rendered it neceasary for him 
to Hve in the open air. His father’s financial 
embarrassments also imposed upon him an obliga- 
tion to Increase the family earnings. 

Ile lived on a xmall farm and endeavored to 
raise ordinary crops. The experiment failed owing 
to his inexpertence and the necessity of hiring 


j labor. 


He resolved to substitute special industries for 
general crops. He was a sportsman and a relf 
taught ornithologist, the study of birds having been 
from buyhood his favorite occupation. He decided 
to ralse pigeons on a large scale for breeding equal 
for market. 

He built a series of houses and yards, doing the 
carpentry himself. He stocked the houses with 
pigeons, and while meeting with many discourage. 
ments and losses, persevered courageously, profit 
ing by every year’s experience, experimenting 
with various foods and soils, and investigating the 
subject with scientific thoroughness. He-had mavy 
dificulties to overcome since the birds were Hable 
to dixenses in hot and damp weather. 

By steadily enlarging his flock he succeeded 1" 


Natural science will come in for early and | putting this industry on a fairly remunerattve bast. 


gradual teaching; and geography it is proposed , 
to turn into something quite new, including a} 
good many interesting facts about the earth, 
weather science, etc., which will make it very 
_ different from the somewhat dry science which 
| Now goes by the name. 
History and civil government would be taught, 
' altogether, a@ period of eight vears—throughout 
the grammar and high school periods. 

On the whole, the proposed new system would 
; tend to harmonize and simplify elementary in- 
struction all over the country. The colleges hope 
to obtain by means of it boys and girls better 





but only in consequence of unremitting vigilance 
and painstaking toil. 

He algo raised Belgian hare, a rabbit which grows 
to large size and is hardy and prolific, resembling 
the wild rabbit but greatly surpassing it in flavor 
for table use. 

He made pens for the hare, procured choice stock 
and by close observation learned how to take c#@Tt 
of them. When he had largely increased his «tack 
and had demonstrated that the business was proll 
table, he suffered a serious misfortune. The hart 
houxes caught fire one night when he was awa}. 
and were burned to the ground with all the stoch. 
Undismayed he made a fresh start, and gradually 
enlarged the business. 

He also experimented quite successfully with 
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mushroom culture. His farm was contributory to 
his special industries. lie raised feed for his stock 
and put what land there was to spare in grass, 
finding a ready sale for surplus hay. During 
winter evenings he stuffed and mounted wild birds 
for sale as gume panels—an art which he had 
learned unaided. 

Under all discouragements and losses he retained 
a buoyant feeling of confidence in his ultimate 
success, which came to him finally as a well-earned 
victory over adverse conditions. His general health 
was also completely restored, and there was a 
marked improvement in his eyesight. 

So true fs it that where there is a will, there isa 
way. The loss of the professional career to which 
he had aspired was a grievous disappointment to 
him; ill health seemed to tncapacitate him for all 
occupation; and the pressure of necessity might 
have paralyzed a weak nature; but he hada brave 
heart and an unconquerable will, adapted himself 
to circumstances, and made a way for himself 
when every road to success seemed to have been 
closed. 


———_~+-+—____ 


IMPERFECTLY REHEARSED. 


William M. Polk says, In bis life of Bishop Polk, 
that when Lafayette, in 1824, made his memorable 
tour through the United States, many amusing 
incidents accompanied his passage through North 
Carolina, General Polk, the governor and a cav- 
alry escort, under command of General Daniel, 
met the distinguished guest near the Virginia line. 

There was much handshaking and speech-making. 
Lafayette spoke but little English, and understood 
less. He had retained a few phrases, such as 
“Thanks!” “My dear friend,” “Great country!” 
“Happy man!” “Ah, I remember! And though 
he usually uttered these in an effective manner, 
they were sometimes ludicrously malapropos. 

At Halifax the cortége was met by General 
Daniel, who had stationed a company of soldiers 
by the roadside, flanked by the ladies who had 
assembled to do honor to the guest of the state. It 
had been arranged that the ladies should wave 
their handkerchiefs as soon as Lafayette came in 
sight, and when Daniel exclaimed, “Welcome, 
Lafayette!” the whole company was to repeat the 
words after him. 

Unluckily, the ladies misunderstood the pro 
gramme and waited too long, only to be reminded 
of their duty by a stentorian command of “Flirt, 
ladies, flirt, I say! from the general, as he walked 
down the line to meet the marquis. 

Equally misunderstanding their part, the sol 
diers, instead of shouting, “Welcome, Lafayette!” 
in unison at the close of the general’s speech, re- 
peated the sentence one by one in varying tones. 
Now a deep volce would exclaim, “Welcome, 
Lafayette!” Then the next man would squeak, in 
a shrill tenor, ‘Welcome, Lafayette!” So it went 
on down the line. 

General Daniel, frantic at this burlesque of his 
order, vainly attempted to correct it; but as he 
nofortunately stammered when he was excited, his 
“Say it all to-to-to.geth-er!” could not overtake the 
running fire of “Welcome, Lafayette!” which coun. 
tinued all along the line. 

“Great country! great country!” replied Lafay- 
ette, turning to General Polk, who was vainly 
trying not to smile. 

Recognizing an old acquaintance, 
greeted him with great effusion. 

“Ah, my dear friend, 80 glad to see you once 
more! Hope you have prospered and bad good 
fortune these years!” 

“Yes, generai, yes; but I have had the great mis- 
fortune to lose my wife since I saw you.” 

Catching the word “wife,” Lafayette guessed at 
the idea of a recent marriage, and patting his old 
friend affectionately on the shoulder, he exclaimed: 

“Happy man! happy man!” 


Lafayette 


———_+o-____—__ 


A CRIME AGAINST THE PEOPLE. 


Our country has been disgraced, time and again, 
by offences against the very fundamental principle 
of democratic government—the rule of the majority. 

The latest case occurred in New Jersey this year. 
Here are the plain facts. A full Senate consists of 
twenty-one members. Thirteen of last year’s sen. 
ators “hold over,” eight were elected in November. 
Nine of the “hold-overs” and one new member are 
of one party; four hold-overs and seven new 
members of the other. 

The nine hold-overs of one party selzed the 
Senate chamber on the day the legislature was to 
meet, excluded all thetr party opponents, chose 
officers, and claimed to be the Senate of New 
Jerzey. Moreover the governor of the state recog- 
nized this minority body as the Senate, and the 
attorney - general sought and found technical 
grounds for justifying the action of the men who 
were trying to steal one branch of the legislature. 

The people had voted one way; these conspira-. 
tors tried to defeat the will of the people. Nothing 
can excuse a crime against democratic government. 

No doubt the Jeaders in this plot thought it was 
“smart” politics. Nothing of the sort. A pretence 
that there can be justification of such a course is 
contrary tocommon sense. To act on that pretence 
is toactalie. Anda lie is always punished, sooner 
or later. 

ee 


MR. MILLAIS. 


Sir John Millats was one of those prodigies who, 
having real genius, fulfil the promise of their 
youth. When he was a boy so little that his friends 


used to pile books on a chair to make a seat high , 


enough for him to sit on while he worked, he was 
always sketching, hoping some day to be a painter. 

Hig mother was an acquaintance of Sir Martin 
Shee, then president of the Royal Academy, and 
she told him that her little boy hud a great gift In 
the line of drawing. 

“Don’t encourage it!” said Sir Martin. “Many 
children show this gort of proclivity, and the end 
of it all is failure. 
times that success is achieved. Bring him up to 
any profession but mine.” 

She then asked him at least to gratify a mother’s 
pride by looking at some of her darling’s sketches. 


It ig not once in a thousand | 





THE YOUTH’S 


He glanced at them, and exclaimed, delightedly : 
“It is your duty, Mrs. Millais, to encourage this 
boy! He ts a marvel.’ 

The result of this advice was that the child wax 
sent to the finest schools of art, and when the prize | 
for the best historical drawing in pencil was | 
awarded, at one of the Royal Academy assembiles, | 
the name of Mr. Millais was called. A child tn 
short dresses was presented, and the Duke of | 
Sussex, who was in the chair, called out, in amaze. 
ment: 

“Ig this Mr. Millais? Put him on the table!” 
And standing there, he received his prize. 











Next Week’s Companion 


will contain, among other interesting articles, a 
new story by that great writer of sea stories, 
W. Clark Russell, entitled 


The Tale of a Plot. 


Also a charming sketch by Miss Grace Ellery 
Channing, 


Economical Holidays in Italy, 


showing how two young women enjoyed the 
delights of life in Italy for a moderate expenditure. | 





HIS FIRST COFFEE. 


The Rev. Joseph Doddridge, tn his “Notes on the | 
Settlement and Indian Wars of the Western Parts 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania,” gives a detailed | 
and realistic account of the pioneer life of that 
region. He was born in 1769. His mother died six 
or seven years afterward, and bis father sent him 
to Maryland to school. On his way thither he saw | 
some wonderful things and had some surpriging 
experiences, which he thus describes: 


At Colonel Brown’s in the mountains I for the 
first time saw tame geese, and for bantering a pet ' 
gander J got a severe biting by his bill and beating ; 

y his wings. I wondered very much that birds so _— 
large and strong should be su much tamer than the | 
wild turkeys. At this place, however, all was right ; 
except the large birds which they called geese. 
The cabin and its furniture were such as J hadi 
been accustomed to see in the backwoods, ax my | 
country’ was then called. 

At Bedford everything was changed. The tav- 
ern at which my uncle put up was a stone house, 
and was plastered Inside, both as to the walls and 
the ceiling. I was struck with astonishment. Fj 
had no idea that there was any house in the world 
which was not built of logs, but here 1 looked 
round the house and could see no logs, and above I | 
could see no joists. Whether such a thing had been « 
made by the hands of man, or had grown up of | 
itself, | could not conjecture. 

When supper came on, my confusion was worse | 
confounded. A Little cup stood In a bigger one, 
with some brownish stuff in it, which was neither 
milk, hominy, nor broth. What to do with these 
little cups and the little spoon belonging to them I 
could not tell, and I was afraid to ask. 

1 watched to see what the pig folks would do, 
and then did the same, and found the coffee 
nauseous beyond anything I bad ever tasted. | 
continued to drink, aé the rest of the company aid, 
with the tears streaming from my eyes; but when 
it was to end 1 was at a loss to know, as the little 
cups were filted immediately after being emptied. 

‘his circumstance distressed me very much, but 
looking attentively at the grown persons, I saw; 
one man turn his cup bottom upward and put his 
spoon across it. I observed that after that his cup 
was not filled again, and I followed his example 
with a like happy result. 











WEIGHING A HAIR. 


The delicacy of the scales used in the mint is 
iMustrated by the following which we take from a 
contemporary. Perhaps some persons would rather 
not know how many hairs they possess than to 
have them shaven off. However, the thing can be 
done. The refiner of the Assay office says: 


“To number the hairs of your head {gs not a very 
difficult task. A very close approximation can be 
made by weighing the entire amount of hair on a 
man’s head, and then weighing a single hair. The 
weight of the whole mass divided by that of one 
hair of average length will of course give the 
desired number. If you will pluck out a hair from 
your beard I can show you.” 

long and straggling one was accordingly 
detached, the refiner putting it on a scale, which 
was inclosed in a glass case, and graduated with 
extreme accuracy. 

With littie weights of aluminum he piled up one 
arm until an equipoise was reached. The hair 
weighed three milligrammes. 

“If you reduce this to figures,” he said, “it would 
require eight thousand hairs to weigh an ounce, 
an Suppose you have six ounces, you have forty. 
eight thousand.” 


DIDN’T TANGLE HIM. 


The satisfaction that every one must feel at the 
triumph of the boy, about whom the Afassachusetts 
Ploughman tells this anecdote, is due to the same 
feeling which prompts a big hearted man to take 
the part of the “undermost dog :” 


Walter was the important witness, and one of the 
lawyers, after cross-questioning him severely, said: 

“Your father has been talking to you, and telling 
you how to testify, hasn’t he?” } 

“Yes,” said the boy. | 
“Now,” sald the lawyer, ‘just tell us how your 
father told you to testify.” 

“Well,” said the boy, modestly, ‘father told me 
that the lawyers would try to tangle me, but if I 
would just be careful and tell the truth, I could tell 
the same thing every time.” 

The lawyer didn’t try to tangle up that boy any 
more. 





THEN HE WAS FAMOUS. 


The influence of American travellers in Europe | 
is well known to be considerable, but a correspond 
ent of the Boston Transcript records an instance | 
as to which there must have been xome exaggera: | 
tion. ; 

A crippled old woman whom I met in Leaming- 
ton often amused me by her original speeches. 
One day I spoke of Shakespeare, and re 
that F wanted very much to visit Stratford.o 

“Law!” said the old woman, in a scort 
“who was he? On’y a plowboy, and he \ 
thought nothin’ of till them Americans came over 
and took him up.” 


















“Why,” said a lecturer, who was describing his 
own eloguence, “you don't know whata to-do there 
was! There wa'n't three dry eyes in the house!” 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
(Ade. 
Se: 


Dyspepsia.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and | 
Cure. What food to eat; 
John H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass. 


Mailed free. Adv. | ° 
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Address FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, 0. 


The 1894 
Columbias 


are unhesitatingly pronounced by every 
one who has seen them to be the most 
i. attractive wheels ever 
af offered to the public. 
}>y Beautiful new designs, 
vt graceful, light, and 
~* strong to the last de- 
gree, and dressed with 
the incomparable Co- 
lumbia finish, they are bound to “take.” 
We predict for the 1894 Columbias an 
instant and wonderful success. Get a 
catalogue and give your order early if you 
want one at the beginning of the season. 


STANDARD PRICE, $125. 
POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Catalogue free at our agencies, or ° 
mailed for two two-ceut stamps. 






Catalogue for 1894 is now ready. Can 
be had for the asking. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., 


Rew Yor! Chicago. Philadelphia. 


Crescent 


Bicycles. 











The 


Note our prices 
for 1894. 


ans 











$75 for 28-in., Ladies’ and Men's. 
$50 for 26-in., Ladies’ and Men’s. 
$40 for 24-in., Girls’ and Boys’. 












We are the largest Bicycle Manufac- 
turers in the U.S. and can therefore 
afford to make the most reasonable 
prices for high grade wheels. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Our ayencies are 
in leading towna 
and cites in the 
United States. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 








Model 19. Weight 25 tbs. 


Price $125.00. 


The greatest advance in Bicycles is shown 
in the 1894 


WARWICK. 


New wood rims. New model with all ball 
bearings on level. New frame. New adjustable 
handle-bar found on Warwicks only. 


See next week for Model 18. et iE eee en, 
Send for Catalogue. OVERMAN WHEEL CO. r 
WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., | "°Shtcaae, ‘permorr san mmanciaco. 





Springfield, Mass. 


$1.00 Worth of Choice Flower Seeds for 25c, 


For 260. in stamps or money we will send by mail one pkt. each| 
of the following rare Flower Seeds. Asters, extra choice] 
mixed; Balxams, new doabie English Show; Dianthus} 
r 


Denver. 






































stern Celosia Glasgow? 
a best and finest mxd 
= PDP, new Gol German De-f= 
nce; Phlox d strain ; Ver. 
Was 24 h large flc as new double} 
yerested and curled ; one Splend Plant; one} 


iverlasting Flower 3 ii 
ctions for cultivating for 35 cts, Five Coll 
1.00. Our beautiful illus. 112 page Cats 
ompanies each order. Address SAMUEL. WILS 


eed Grower, MECHANICSVILL. 


The Innisfallen Greenhouses 
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Thorderto increase my business, Tmake the folowing —__—-—eee— a Cheap meee 


re] Bi 


ag cat 60] NEW EVER-BLOOMING 


DWARF CALLA 


“THE GEM.” 


This is a novelty of great merit. The only objection to 
the old variety is that it sometimes grows tall and peraggly. 
but the “Little Gem” is of strong and dwarf habit. The 
foliage which is of a lustrous dark green, is in great 
abundance. The flowers are produced in the Fyeatest pro- 

lon, ing Uterally an ever-bloomer, {t will bloom freely 

all summer In the open ground, in September it can be lifte: 
and pottes and will continue blooming all winter. 1e 
“Little Gem” Calla will continue to grow and bloom for 
ears without ceasing, and the quantity of flowers which a 
‘ge plant will produce is astonishing, the flowers are 
snowy white in color, and of good size, it seldom grows 
higher than fifteen inches. Price for planta that will bloom 
this season, 30 cents each. For $1.00 I will mail 5 

plants to'one address. 

Will buy any one of the collec. 


ONLY $1.00 sen riincl Blot ufos 


safely, ‘by mail, post-paid, to any address. The ‘collections 
are all fine, strong plants of the best varieties and are mar- 
vels of cheapness. Every plant is plainly labeled, and there 
Qo are no two varieties alike in the same collection, 


Oo I will mail FREE, 20 Prize-winning Chrysanthemums; 20 fine Single 
and Double flowering Geraniums for $1.00; 20 Choice Ever-Blooming 
Carnations for $1.00; 20 Flowering Begonias for $1.00; 20 Assorted Flowering Plants for 
$1.00; 20 Fancy Leaved Coleus for $1.00; 


For $5.00 you can select any six of the above Collections. 


To every one who sends an order from this advertisement and mentions this paper, we will send FREE 
# valuable plant. 


ORDER NOW 











and ask for our CATALOGUE of BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS for 1894. 
Innisfallen 


gunigaten ~=SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
What Others Say of Us. 


“There fs no Scedsmun in America that enjoys a sounder 
reputation for square dealing and conscientious claims 
for the seed he offers. His Catalogue makes no pretense 
of captivating by tawdry colored pictures, or inflated windy 
phraseology. It alms to guide, not to bewllder, its readers,” 


Better than 
Ever for 
1894, 
















—(From Editorial nm Rural New Yorker.) 
To all in search of this kind of a Vexetable and Flower Seed 
Catalogue, we shall be happy to send it free, You will find in it, 
probably, a larger variety of some kinds of Vegetable Seed than 
isin any Catalogue published in this country or Europe ; many of 
the more costly we raise on our four seed farms, There are pages 
of Novelties, from which the humbug has been winnowed out. 
J.J. H. CRECORY & SON, Scod Growers, Marblehead, Mass. 


Establiabed 1858, 








For the Companion. 


HOW I BEGAN TO LIKE 
ANIMALS. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 


I do not believe that a truly natural boy would 
be long satisfied with a country life, no matter 
how beautiful the scenery or delightful the 
weather, if he were not associated in some way 
with animal life. 

It is true that he can generally find plenty of 
animal life if He happens to be thrown with other 
boys. But I refer to domestic animals, to the 
beasts and birds of the woods and fields, to fishes, 
and even insects. 

If he be a true boy he feels that for these 
creatures, as well as for himself, the country was 
created, although if he be a sporting boy his 
desire for companionship may not be shared by 





the birds and fishes. But there are many country 
creatures from whom much pleasure may be 
derived without killing them, and it is prin- 
cipally the connection of boyhood with these 

to which I shall here refer. 

For myself, I have always been very fond 
of animals, and there have not been many 
periods of my life when I was not the possessor 
of some sort of creature, generally domestic, 
but sometimes wild. But as far back as I 
can recollect, my preference—and this prefer- 
ence has never changed—has been for the 
horse. 

When I was six years old, and slept in a 
trundle-bed, 1 played with wooden horses; 
and the first thing I did when I awoke in the 
morning, which was very early indeed, was to 
get my horse from his stable, which was 
always close to the bed, and harness him. I 
would never have any unnatural wooden 
horse—that is, one with a man or a saddle 
fastened to his back, and harness glued to 
him or painted on him. The animal must 
be as much like a real one as possible, and 
I liked to make the harness myself, because 
real harness for a wooden horse could not be 
bought. 


wev—1 used to study very carefully the leathern 


equipments of a horse, and I remember that I 
made very good harness indeed, being pro- 
vided for this purpose with pieces of thin 
leather procured for me from a shoemaker. I 
remember my pleasure the first time I got a horse 
with a rea: tail, made of tow, under which I 
could put a crupper. 

It was not long before I began to give up the 
wooden horse for a real one, and in my frequent 
suburban drives it was my delight to sit on the 
front seat, hold the reins and, under direction, 
drive. 

My greatest ambition was to drive a cart, 
because I thought it was more manly to do that 
than to drive a pleasure vehicle, and it so happened 
that my first experience of driving all alone by 
myself was in an empty cart. I got along very 
well on the country lane, but when it came to 
driving through a gateway I found it impossible— 
and I tried it over and over again—to do this 
without striking one or the other of the hubs 
against a gate-post. 

In my great desire to avoid Scylla I always 
bumped against Charybdis. But as the hubs 
were strong and the posts did not mind, I was 
able to continue my practice until I could better 
concentrate my attention upon a medial line. 

I had this experience about the beginning of a 
most delightful vacation, which lasted more than 
two years. My family removed to a pleasant 
country place, so far from towns and schools that 
the education of myself and brother was suspended 
for a time. The result was, I think, in every 
way advantageous, not only physically but 
mentally. It gave usa very thorough course of 
natural education, and promoted in us a certain 
disposition toward freedom of action and self- 
dependence which I am sure was of service to us 
in later years. 

‘We were fortunate enough to be very near a 
large farm, and in the family of the farmer was a 
boy of about our own age. 
to school, although he had some duties which 
occupied a portion of each day. These duties 
seemed to us the greatest of pleasures, and when- 
ever it was possible we gladly assisted him in 
them. In this way we got an insight into the inner 
workings of country life. 

Our place was comparatively small, comprising 
only nineteen acres, and we had but few domestic 
animals; but the farm covered hundreds of acres, 
and on it were horses, cows, sheep, pigs, dogs, 
turkeys, chickens, geese and pigeons. 

But the horse, as I have said, was my favorite; 
and I never lost the chance of driving one or, if 
denied that privilege, of riding behind one. 
Among the horses on the farm was one named 
Selim. My brother and I had read a great deal 
about Arabian horses, and the name of this 
animal very plainly indicated to our minds that 
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he had the blood of the desert in his veins, if 
indeed he were not of pure Arabian stock. He 
was a good traveller, and we believed that if he 
were allowed to go at his greatest speed he could 
find no worthy competitor in that part of the 
country except the wind. 

One day the farmer's son, my brother and I 
were returning with Selim and a light wagon 
from the town. Fora mile or two the road was 
very wide, with the middle portion grass-grown 
and unused, making, in fact, two parallel, narrow 
roads. As we were trotting leisurely along one 
of these a man with a big gray horse came up 
behind us on the other road at a rate of speed 
which showed us that he would soon pass us. 

Now came a grand chance to test the quality of 
Selim’s blood! We had never driven him at his 
topmost speed, for there had been no reason for 
it; and, in fact, we had been afraid to do so. 
But now in the excitement of a race we forgot 
that there were such things as reason and fear, 
and without a second's hesitation we urged Selim 
to his swiftest gait. 

The man with the big horse looked over at us, 
and then applying his whip he made his animal 
trot at a great rate. We shouted, we whipped, 
and Selim flew, but to our utter dismay that big 
gray horse forged ahead. We did all that boys 
could do; we offered Selim every incentive to 
emulate the fleetness of his ancestors of the desert, 
but all in vain. In a very short time the man 
with the commonplace horse, of no origin what- | 
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ever and probably named Bill, was so far ahead 

of us that there was no possible chance of our 

overtaking him, much less of our passing him. 
Down fell our faith in Arab blood, but I am 


steed did not lessen in the least. 
in his origin, but we admitted to ourselves that 
Arabian blood was not to be relied upon for 
speed on a country road and in connection with a 
wagon. Had one of us been on Selim’s back, 
and had there been a far-reaching stretch of 
desert over which he might proudly bound, that 
big gray horse would have been nowhere. 

But this was all pleasant fancy, and a stern 
reality stared us in the face. Selim was dripping 
from every pore, and the farmer’s son was afraid 
to take him home in that condition. 

Presently one of us had an idea. The Delaware 
River was not more than a quarter of a mile 
away, and we knew of a place where the beach 
stretched out for a long distance, and where at 
high tide we could walk about on the sand with 
the water up to our necks. Sometimes the horses 
were driven out on. this beach to give them a 
wash, and we would now take Selim there. Then 
| if he should arrive at home quite wet there would 
be a good reason for it. 

The tide suited, and the horse had his bath, and 
none of the farm people ever heard of the proved 
worthlessness of his Arabian blood. What was 
far stranger, no harm came to the animal. © 

But say what we please of the horse, there is 
not about him that variety of interest which 
appertains to the dog. There were plenty of dogs 
on the two places. The principal dog on the 
farm was a great beast, part bloodhound, named 
Bonaparte, while the honor of our establishment 
was upheld by an English bull-terrier. It very 
much grieved my brother and myself that in the 
battles which took place between these two when 
we first arrived at this country home, the superior 
weight and size of the farm dog always gave him 
the victory. 

Our feelings must have resembled those of the 
inhabitants of a conquered province. We proudly 
believed that our dog was as good as any other 
dog, and yet in the matter of canine supremacy 
we were obliged to stand with bowed heads. 

In the course of time our dog became the 
mother of a plump and sleepy little family, and 
one day “Bony, the hound, happening by, noticed 
the little domestic group lying all together in the 
shade of the dog-house, and approached to pay 
his compliments or to make dis criticisms. 

Like a bombshell from a mortar, ont shot 





Fanny from her seeming nap straight at the big 
| dog’s throat. Over he went on his back; there 
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proud to be able to say that our loyalty to our! 
‘We still believed | 
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was a rolling and tumbling, a shaking and 
growling, with the dust and gravel flying in 
every direction, and then there was a sudden yelp 
and howl, and Bony, tearing himself loose from 
his antagonist, clapped his tail between his legs 
and made a bee-line for home. 

My brother and I had witnessed the combat, 
and never before had we known a prouder 
moment. No more bowed heads for us; and 
although- there were no further fights, we felt 
quite certain about what would happen should 
one take place. 

There was a little Scotch terrier on the farm 
who was fond of the society of boys, and with 
whom we had a great deal of fun. This dog had 
several peculiar merits. For instance, he could 
climb a tree. It must be admitted that in order 
for him to do this several conditions were 
necessary. a 

The tree must be an apple-tree with branching 
limbs not far from the ground, and the trunk a 
good deal inclined; there must be a cat in one of 
the topmost branches, and there must be some 
boys to urge the shaggy little beast to his utmost 
endeavor. There were a good many such trees 
on the farm; there were always cats willing to sit 
in safety upon an upper branch and give a dog 
lessons in tree-climbing; and we confidently 
believed that with continual practice the terrier 
would be able in time to emulate the squirrels. 

But there was something this little dog could do 
better than tree-climbing. Down by the river 
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there were great meadows where the cows were 
pastured, and here the land lay so low that at 
| high tide it would be overflowed were it not for 
| high banks which were built along the river 
shore. These banks became the homes of musk- 
rats who dug through them long holes and 
galleries, sometimes undermining and injuring 
the banks to such an extent that great gaps were 
broken in them by the rising tides, and the 
| meadows were inundated. 

; Of course it was very desirable to kill as many 
muskrats as possible; and at this business the 
little terrier showed great ability. He was s0 
small that by some scratching and pushing he 
could go into the muskrat holes and follow their 
windings for a long distance, and attack the 
enemy in his inmost strongholds. 

Sometimes the little dog would be inside the 
bank and lost to sight for half an hour, and when 
at last he came out it was impossible for his 
admiring young friends who awaited him to put 
a limit to the number of muskrats he had killed 
when lost to our view. He never boasted, but we 
did that for him. 

Muskrats were not by any means the only wild 
animals in that part of the country. In the 
winter we used to have a fine time trapping 
rabbits, and we became very expert in making 
and setting traps. It was after a heavy fall of 
snow that my brother and I discovered that there 
were better rabbit-traps on our place than any we 
could make. 

My father was fond of planting trees, and often 
set out very large ones; and in the autumn a 
number of holes had been dug about six feet in 
diameter and over two feet deep, in which it was 
intended to plant trees during the winter. Hap- 
pening to look into one of these holes one morning 
after the snow-storm just mentioned, we found 
there a rabbit who was unable to get out. The 
snow was so soft that when he attempted to jump 
his hind legs sank into it, and he could find no 
solid foothold. In another hole was another 
rabbit, and in another two. 

Here was sport. Into those holes we jumped 
and threw ourselves upon those rabbits, catching 
them if truly natural fashion, with open hands 
and outstretched arms. Every morning when 
the snow was soft we caught a rabbit or two; 
but when a crust formed upon the snow that 
phase of sport was at an end, for then the rabbits 
| could get out of the holes as easily as we could. 

How well I remember the joys of hard-crusted 
snow. Rabbits and birds and boys could walk 
over it as if it had been a glistening floor; and 
sometimes when we were passing over a gully or 
drifted place the crust would break, and we would 
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go in nearly up to our waists. What could have 
been more delightfal ! + 

In summer our great sport was fishing. We 
fished in many ways; from a boat, from the end 
of a pier, and from the sides of little streams; and 
as we were all careful students of the sporting 
practices of our elders, we used to catch a good 
many fish. Of course we had many a watery 
adventure, none of them of any great importance, 
but all exceedingly interesting to us. 

One of these, a trifling incident, impressed itself 
deeply upon my mind, and 1 have often thought 
of it since. Rod in hand, I wished to cross a 
wide ditch upon a plank which reached from 
bank to bank. The ends of the plank were 
concealed by tufts of grass, and I did not notice 
that they did not touch the banks, and that the 
plank was merely floating upon the water. I 
stepped boldly upon it; the ditch was three feet 
deep; there was a dreadful splash, and screams 
of laughter from the other boys, but rod and all 
I reached the other bank. 

Since then I have tried to be careful before 
stepping upon a plank—a real one or a figurative 
one—to find out what its ends rested upon. 


++ 
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BUNDY’S FAMOUS WHIP. 


Up in northern New Hampshire, in the edge of 
the White Mountains, more than forty years ago, 
I had my first and last adventure with a bear. 

1 was then a young man, scarcely out of 
my teens. My father was a farmer. We 
lived in Oxford County, Maine, close to the 
New Hampshire line. Our farm was a large 
one, and my father—a fair example of the 
successful farmer of that day—was noted for 
the size and quality of his stock. His big, 
handsome cattle were the pride and delight 
of his heart, and were rarely excelled in 
those parts. 

At that time the larger wild animals, such 
as bears, lynx and wolves, were of course 
not so nearly extinct in New England as they 
are to-day. In some places, indeed, they 
were numerous: and an encounter with a 
bear, in particular, even by some one not oat 
hunting, was by no means a rare occurrence. 

One day father asked me to go to seea 
well-known cattle-drover, named Bundy, wlo 
lived about thirty miles distant, over in New 
Hampshire. My errand was to collect, if 
possible, a sum of money which he owed my 
father. It meant a long ride on horseback, 
over a road which ran partly in the White 
Mountains; but in the ardor and vigor of 
youth the journey seemed to me only a 
holiday trip and a jolly, romantic ride. 1 
Was eager to go. 

After receiving specific instructions as tomy 
errand, and making such slight preparations a8 
were needful, I led Black Nelly out of the stable 
and sprang upon her back. 

“Now be careful, Reuel,” admonished my 
father. ‘Don't crowd the mare too hard. Take 
care of the money if you get it, and be home 
to-morrow, sure. Better stop at Job French's 
to-night.” 

Job French was an old-time friend of my 
father, who lived in the neighborhood whither 1 
was going. 

“All right,’’ I replied, gaily. ‘Is that all?” 

He nodded; but Dick Cheevy, the hired man. 
added a closing word. ~ 

“Look out for bears, Rue,” he said, with a 
mock air of anxiety. “It's a lonely road and 
mighty rough country part of the way —up 
through the notch.” | 

It was a delightful morning in September. 
How well I remember it! The sky was blue, the 
sun shone brightly, and my heart danced with 
pleasure. For the first few miles I rode easily. 
over @ good road and through familiar scenes. | 
had very nearly the whole day before me, so there 
was no need to tire either the mare or myself by 
hard riding. 

My course lay northwesterly, directly toward 
the White Mountains. Before noon I was skirting 
their bases on the northeast, and keenly enjoying 
the grandeur of the scenery. About two o'clock 
in the afternoon, as nearly as I can remember. | 
reached my destination, without adventure or 
mishap to speak of. 

To my great disappointment, Bundy—or “Big” 
Bundy, as he was familiarly known—was not at 
home. He was away on one of his many stock- 
buying expeditions, and his wife could not tell 
just where he was or how soon he would be home 
again. 

There was nothing to do but to wait, in the 
hope that he might return before 1 should be 
obliged to start home on the morrow. So I made 
the best of it, and put up for the night at friendly 
Job French’s. 

Big Bundy was a noted character in those 
parts. He was a large, powerful man, somewhat 
reckless and venturesome in disposition, though 
sharp enough and far from impulsive wheD 
making a bargain. His special distinction lay 10 
the wonderful skill which he had acquired in the 
use of a long-lashed whip which he invariably 
carried with him. Common report said that he 
could snap a button off a man’s coat every time. 
at four or five paces. I cannot vouch for this- 
but tell the story as I used to hear it. 

Well, the morrow came, but up to noon 00 
Bundy had appeared. On further inquiry 
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proved that he was really not expected home for 
two or three days, so I concluded not to wait 
longer. Besides, I ran a chance of finding him 
somewhere on my way back. 

According}y I started homeward. Some eight 
or ten miles on my return through that moun- 
tainous region brought mo to a particularly deep, 
wild ravine, with precipitous cliffs on either side, 
throwgh which the road passed. This was the 
“notch” to which Dick Cheevy referred. As I 
approached the place I thought of his words 
uneasily, though they were uttered, as I supposed, 
mainly in jest. Yet I knew that bears were 
occasionally seen in the region. 

All at once Black Nelly gave a start and threw 
up her head with a snort. The next moment I 
heard a scratching sound in a tree which stood 
near the road. 

I looked up. A black animal, some twenty 
feet from the ground, was slowly climbing higher 
into the tree. A glance showed me that it was 
bear’s cub, and I drew rein. 

An uncontrollable impulse to capture the 
creature seized upon me. I looked around 
sharply. No other bears, big or little, were 
visible. Without further hesitation I slid from 
the saddle. I meant to capture that cub if 
possible. Black Nelly still sniffed and tossed her 
head nervously, in a frightened way. 

“Whoa, Nelly!” I said, reassuringly, and 
patted her on the neck. Then I led her to a small 
sapling beside the road and hitched her. I did 
not believe she would try to break away. 

The tree up which the cub was climbing was 
perhaps three rods distant. I hurried toward it, 
but had not gone more than half the way when I 
had another and more serious surprise. 

A huge animal of some kind, a few rods deeper 
in the woods, was rushing toward me. It was 
the old mother-bear! There was an ominous 
rustling of bushes and snapping of twigs. Black 
Nelly gave a terrific snort; then giving an almost 
human scream of terror she broke, with a mighty 
plunge, the strap which tied her, and galloped up 
the road like mad. 

Here was s dilemma indeed! But I had no 
time to stop and think about it. 

Black Nelly had already disappeared. The 
road here wound down through the mountains. 
Precipitous cliffs rose on either side. A thick 
growth of trees and underbrush intervened. As 
I heard the brute tearing through this underbrush 
toward me, I somehow felt that it was safer to 
trust to my heels than to try to climb a tree. 

I was young and fleet of foot, and did not like 
the idea of being followed up a tree, or else 
“treed” for an indefinite length of time by a 
ferocious she-bear. Besides, a bear will not 
usually leave her cub to chase an enemy. I 
therefore fled down the road. I ran in the 
opposite direction to that taken by the mare; it 
was the easier way. 

A moment later the bear reached the road, and 
there paused as if to look for me. This gave me 
a few seconds of precious time, and I hoped to get 
such a start that she would not pursue me, but 
return to her cub. Vain hope! With an angry 
growl she sprang after me. 

For a few rods I held my distance; then I 
found that she was gaining upon me. I exerted 
myself to the utmost, but on she came, and 
gradually lessened the space between us. 

Nearer and nearer! Would she overtake me 
after all? Desperately I strove to increase my 
speed; but my lungs began to fail and my limbs 
to falter under the strain of the tremendous 
exertion I was making. 

Presently I glanced behind. She was within 
two. rods of me. At that moment my hat blew 
off and, ob, blessed relief! my pursuer stopped to 
examine it. Only for a moment, however; then 
she was after me again. 

Clearly my case was getting desperate. .Some- 
thing must be instantly devised or my fate was 
certain. Frantically I glanced about me, search- 
ing for some avenue of escape; but I could see 
none. 

The bear was now almost at my heels. Despair 
seized upon me. A moment more and I should 
be overtaken, clasped in the beast’s terrible 
embrace and torn piecemeal by her teeth and 
claws. 

Asa last momentary respite from my doom I 
tore off my jacket and, turning, threw it in her 
face. Then obeying the instincts of despairing 
terror, I shrieked, ‘Help! help!” 

“Hullo-o-o, there!’’ came an answering shout. 

Then I noticed that a man with horse and gig 
was coming up the road in front of me. 

“Help! help!” [cried again. ‘Oh, help!” 

A whip cracked sharply, and the horse leaped 
forward. As the gig came up I staggered to a tree 
beside the road and leaned against it for support. 

“Hullo! Are ye trying a race with that bear?” 
It was Big Bundy! 

Speech was beyond me at that moment. As I 
clung, panting and quivering, to the tree, my face 
doubtless answered far more eloquently than any 
words. 

The horse reared and snorted furiously, and 
refused to come forward another step. Bundy 
aprang to the ground. 

“Here, boy,” he said, tossing the reins into my 
shaking hands, ‘‘hold my horse a minute.” 


The bear had paused about the time I first | 
diseovered Bundy approaching. Apparently she | 
She stood at bay in the | 
middle of the road, calm and motionless, watching | 


bad not moved since. 


Bundy with wrathful eyes. 


| 





[thought that Bundy had a pistol and intended 
to get a shot at her; but I was wrong. He 
advanced slowly toward her, with nothing in his 
hand but his famous whip. 

Cautiously he drew near her. She never 
moved, but kept her fierce little eyes upon him as 
though curious to see what he meant to do. 

“Well, now, my old beauty,” said Bundy, 
blandly, “what air ye up to, anyhow? What 
d’ye mean by racing that poor boy ’most to 
death? Havin’ a little fun, eh?” 

Here he paused a moment, eying the bear 
keenly ; but Bruin remained immovable. 

With one hand outstretched coaxingly, as if to 
deprecate the idea of any hostility, and the other 
holding the whip hidden behind his back, Bundy, 
while he spoke to her cajolingly, stealthily 
advanced. It was evident that he was trying to 
hold her attention and keep her quiet by his 
palaver, while he gradually edged nearer and 
nearer. 


Despite his assumed coolness, I could see that | 


every nerve and muscle was tense with suppressed 
excitement, and that his eyes never left her for 
an instant. 

Still the bear sat motionless and erect. Her 
small eyes gleamed wickedly as they followed his 
every movement closely; and every now and 
then, as the drover advanced, the bristles on the 
back of her neck rose threateningly, like those on 
an angry dog, while her teeth glistened savagely 
between her drawn lips. 

I looked on with breathless interest. Bundy 
Was now within a dozen feet of the bear. He was 
ready to act. 

“So, 80; easy now,” said he, soothingly, as he 
might have addressed a refractory cow cornered 
at last in the far end ofa pasture. ‘What's the 
use o’ gettin’ mad over it? Now look out for 
that right peeper of yourn when I count three. 
One—two—three!"’ 

Zip—crack ! 

Bundy had let fly his whip—that famous whip 
with which he snapped off buttons from men's 
coats! When he drew it back the bear had but 
one eye. 

With a howl the animal turned partially 
around, pawing wildly at her face with her great 
clumsy forefeet. Her assailant was quick to 
follow up his advantage. Aiming for her face 
and head, he began to ply the whip ~‘th might 
and main. 

Blinded and bewildered by such a novel but 
terrible fusillade, the discomfited beast was not 
long in yielding. After pawing the air frantically 
for a few moments, and trying in vain to ward 
off the stinging blows, she finally dropped on all 
fours and made for the woods. 

But Bundy was not willing to let her off so 
easily. Thoroughly carried away by his victory 
and the excitement of the moment, he dashed 
after her with triumphant shouts, reckless of 
consequences and lashing her at every step. 

The bear had not gone far when she came toa 
rather undersized tree, which she tried to climb, 
hoping thus, no doubt, to escape from the pursuer 
who was pressing her so hard. But before she 
was well started up the tree, the long lash of the 
whip was laid so unmercifully over her head that 
she gave up the attempt, dropped to the ground 
snarling and frothing, and rushed off in a new 
direction; but the unrelenting Bundy still kept 
at her heels. 

A few yards farther brought her to another 
and larger tree, which she also began to climb. 
The bark on this tree was rougher, and this time 
she made better headway. As before, Bundy 
laid on furiously with the whip, but the bear 
continued to ascend in spite of him. 

Seeing the beast was about to escape from his 
reach, the daring cattle-drover adopted a unique 
mode of procedure. He dropped his whip, sprang 
up the tree after her, and succeeded in grasping 
the bear’s hind legs with both hands. 

Then followed a veritable tug of war. The 
powerful but clumsy animal endeavored to ascend 
while Bundy, with legs twined about the tree, 
strove to prevent her. Sometimes the bear would 
gain a few inches and seem about to drag the 
man after her. Then he would put forth all his 
strength and pull the brute back again, her claws 
tearing long scratches in the bark of the tree. 

Finally the reckless fellow, exerting all his 
strength, managed to tear the animal from her 
hold, and down they both tumbled to the ground 
together. It looked as if the man must surely 
get hurt now; but the thoroughly vanquished 
animal evidently had no disposition to fight, so 
long as she could run away. Soa moment later 
she was once more scrambling away into the 
woods. 

And Bundy? Well, Bundy picked himself up 
with no bones broken; but for a brief space he 
was nonplussed, for he could not find his trusty 
whip. Only an instant, however, did he hesitate. 
Then as he snatched up a formidable stick which 
happened to be lying near, he gave another 
victorious yell and again dashed off in pursuit. 

All that I have just been describing took place 
not far from where I stood holding Bundy’s 
horse, and within plain sight. While it may 
seem longer in the telling, it all happened so 
quickly that I, breathless with interest and my 
recent race for life, stood transfixed, without a 
thought of taking part. 

I now expected that Bundy would soon give up 
the chase and return; but just then I heard him 
give a loud cry, and at the same moment saw the 
cause. The bear, which was not yet quite out of 





my sight, had blundered between a couple of 
‘‘windfalls,’”"—trees blown down by the wind,— 
which so retarded her progress that Bundy 
caught up with her. 

With a wild whoop that would have done 
credit to an Indian, he brought his club down 
across her back; and then as the enraged brute 
tarned furiously upon her tormentor, Bundy 
gave her a terrific blow on the snout, doubling 
her up on the ground, for the moment stunned 
and helpless. It was the work of a moment to 
finish the animal. 

Then the victorious drover shouted jubilantly 
tome: ‘Hitch the mare and come over here.” 

When I reached the spot the bear was dead and 
the singular contest ended. 

Together we dragged the huge carcass to the 
road. Then we managed to tie it to the axle of 
the gig, and thus, with his defeated enemy trailing 
behind him in the dust, my rescuer proceeded 
homeward, and I accompanied him. 

‘When we arrived at the point where I had seen 
the cub, we found the motherless creature still in 
the tree, and succeeded in capturing it. The bear 
I willingly conceded to Bundy, but the cub I 
claimed as mine. 

I eventually found my runaway mare, Black 
Nelly, and in due time returned home safely, 
bringing the cub, which was long an object of 
curiosity and interest. Finally, however, it 
became too savage, and had to be killed. 

Bundy’s novel exploit gained him much local 
renown. Wiis WILDER. 

pee eat os 
For the Companion. 
WRECK-HUNTING ON A MAN- 
OF-WAR. 


Although the science of navigation enables the 
mariner to roam about on the trackless ocean, 
sure of his position on the surface of the globe, his 
path js not marked out nor cleared from obstruc- 
tions. For though he may know perfectly well 
where his ship is, he cannot know what else may 
be there also. He must let the vessel go plunging 
on through the waves, trusting that in the waters 
ahead there is nothing to check its onward 
course. 

Happily most ships find a clear path—the 
ocean is so vast—and come safely into port; but 
occasionally some unfortunate craft, nearing 
rapidly the end of a long voyage, is checked in 
her career by some floating wreck, or the masts of 
some sunken vessel. 

These unseen wrecks are heartily dreaded by 
sailors, especially those abandoned hulks, or 
“derelicts,”” that go floating about the ocean, 
carried hither and thither by the winds and 
currents. Collision with one of these might easily 
send a ship, with all on board, to the bottom. 

As far as possible, a record of the movements of 
such roving derelicts is kept, from information 
sent to the United States Hydrographic Office by 
incoming ships, and a chart is issued monthly 
with the recorded tracks marked upon it. 

Sunken wrecks are perhaps less dangerous. 


As their position is fixed and known, they can be | 


more easily reached and destroyed. But they all 
add to the perils of navigators, and have so 
increased of late years that the United States has 
started an international movement to establish an 
ocean patrol for their removal. 

To the dynamite cruiser Vesuvius has been 
assigned the task of clearing the New Jersey and 
Delaware coasts of wrecks; and her work in the 
autumn of 1893 was successful and interesting. 

Fourteen wrecks were known by the Navy 
Department to be lying in the path of coastwise 
commerce between Sandy Hook and Delaware 
Breakwater, and instructions were issued to the 
Vesuvius to hunt for them and destroy them 
when found. To find the wrecks was the principal 
difficulty, for it is not at all easy to determine 
exactly a point at sea when there are no land- 
marks in sight from which to take bearings. 

In the destruction of these wrecks guncotton 
torpedoes, furnished by the United States Torpedo 
Station at Newport, were used. They are metallic 
cases filled with cakes of wet guncotton, between 
which space is left for the insertion of a primer of 
dry cotton. 

As this explosive is safely handled when wet, it 
is kept moistened when carried on shipboard. 
Because it is moist it is not easily exploded; 
therefore a good quantity of dry cakes must be 
used as primers. 

The primers themselves are exploded by a 
small fuse or detonator containing fulminate of 
mercury, to which a current of electricity is sent 
from a dynamo-machine in @ boat, through wires 
of sufficient length to enable the crew to keep out 
of harm’s way. 

Heavily insulated wires, and rubber packing 
under the torpedo cover, keep out the water, and 
prevent any loss or break in the current. All 
preparations have to be made most carefully, in 
order that everything may work well. 

The keyboard of the dynamo-machine has 
two keys: a testing key and a firing key. By 
pressing the testing key a very slight current, 
insufficient to explode the detonator, is sent 
through the wires. If everything is in order, and 
there is no leak between the machine and the 
torpedo, a galvanometer needle in the circuit is 
deflected by this slight current, and the torpedo is 
shown to be ready to discharge. 

The service torpedoes contain wet cotton of a 
weight equivalent to thirty-four pounds of the 


dry; and as guncotton is about twelve times as 
powerful as gunpowder, each torpedo produces 
the effect of four hundred pounds of gunpowder. 

The first wreck found by the Vesuvius was a 
large three-masted vessel which had sunk in 
fifteen fathoms of water off Barnegat, c. the New 
Jersey coast. Only six or eight feet of one of the 
masts of the wreck showed above water, but -1¢ 
stumps of the other two couid be plainly seen 
through a water-telescope, made out of a long 
box six inches square at the ends. 

Anchoring near the wreck, the Vesuvius sent 
out a whale-boat with torpedoes, connecting 
wires and firing-imachine. A gromet, or ring of 
rope, was passed around the one visible mast. 
To this the torpedo was made fast and lowered to 
the deck. Then the boat was pulled away about 
three hundred feet, while the wire was carefully 
“paid out” to prevent any kinks or loosening of 
the connections. 

Next the officer in charge touched the testing 
key, as the assistant gave the crank of the firing- 
machine a few turns. Finding the insulation 
perfect and the current continuous through the 
torpedo, the firing key was pressed. 

The waters shook with a dull, metallic sound, 
and a vast column of spray rose to a height of a 
hundred feet around the remains of the mast, 
which had been wrenched from its fastenings in 
the deck and hurled upward with immense force. 

Hatch-covers, deck-houses and the stumps of 
the other two masts came up in the boiling foam 
that followed the explosion, while the water for 
yards around was covered with many kinds of 
fish, killed or stunned by the shock. These were 
speedily gathered in by the smaller boats of the 
ship, and made a welcome addition to the larder, 

The mast was too large and heavy to leave 
floating about, so a smaller torpedo, containing 
seven pounds of guncotton, was lashed to it, and 
the heavy timber sent flying up a hundred feet 
into the air in a mass of splinters. 

Other wrecks destroyed were a fishing schooner 
off Ocean Grove, a sunken light-ship at the 
|entrance to Delaware Bay, a large schooner off 
| the Highlands of Navesink, and a single-masted 
vessel on Stone Horse Ledge on Nantucket 
| Shoals. 

All these craft were lying in much-frequented 
paths, and their removal undoubtedly prevented 
many another disaster. 

J. B. Buices, U.S. N. 


0 
For the Companion. 


A GIANT STRIDE. 


Boys, did you ever make a “giant stride?” 
My brother Frank and I spent many happy 
hours in boyhood exercising upon this exhilara- 
ting device. 

If you live in or near the country, select a good: 
straight young hickory pole, eight or ten inches 
through at the bottom and running up twenty or 
twenty-five feet to four or five inches through. 
Saw the top off square, and shrink on an iron 
ring to prevent splitting of the wood. 

Drive an iron pin, half to three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter sand ten inches long, into the 





centre of the top of the pole. Set the pole up 
securely in the ground, in a space where you can 
have a free swing of fifteen feet from the pole on 
every side. 

Take an oak or hickory bar four and one-half 
inches wide, four inches thick and two feet long, 
and bore a hole in the centre of such size as to 
permit the bar to turn freely on the pin in the top 
of the pole. Near each end of this bar bore a 
hole about one-half an inch in diameter. 

Secure to each end of the bar, by passing it 
through the small hole and firmly tying, a good 
Piece of rope, with a loop of at least two and one- 
half feet at the lower end. When these looped 
ropes are suspended from the cross-bar they 
must touch the ground, or clear it by only a few 
inches at the bottom of the pole. 

Above the loop fix a short, round piece of wood 
to form a hand-piece. Make a ‘saddle’? by 
placing in each loop a piece of carpet or bagging. 
Your ‘giant stride’ is now ready for use. 

Two of you must put your right legs through 
the saddles, so as to bring the body on the outside 
of the loop, away from the pole. Grasp the hand 
piece and run in a circle as far away from the 
pole as possible; as you gain momentum you will 
find yourself supported easily in the saddle, and 
will be enabled to swing entirely around the pole, 
often making the circuit several times without 
‘touching the ground with the feet. If you wish 

to reverse the movement place the left leg, instead 
| of the righty through the loop. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BALLAD OF TITUS LABIENUS. 


Now Titus Labienus 
‘Was stationed on a hill. 
He sacrificed to Janus, 
‘Then stood up stark and still, 
He stood and gazed before him 
The best part of a week; 
Then, as if anguish tore him, 
Did ‘Labienus speak. 


“O hearken, mighty Caesar! 
O Cajua Julius €., 
It really seems to me, str, 
ings aren’t as they should be. 
I've looked into the future, 
T’ve gazed beyond the years, 
And as I'm not a butcher, 
‘My heart is wrung to tears. 


“AU Gaul tt is divided 

In parts one, two and three, 

And bravely you and I did 
In Britain o'er the sea. 

In savage wilde the Teuton 
Has felt your hand of steel 

Proud Rome you've set your hoot on, 
And ground it ‘neath your heel. 


“But looking down the ages, 

There springs into my ken 

A land not in your pages, 
A land of coming men. 

1 would that it were handier! 
Tis far across the sea: 

’'Tis Yankeedoodtedandia, 
The Land that ts to be. 


“A land of stately cities, 
A land of peace and truth; 
But oh! the thousand pities! 
A land of weeping, youth. 
A land of school and college, 
Where yonths and maidens go 
Ajgooking after Knowledge, 
But seeking it in woe. 


“T hear the young men groaning! 

I see the inaidens fair, 

With sighs and bitter moaning, 
Tearing their Jong fair hair. 

And through the smoke of Janus 
Their cry comes sad and shrill, 

“O Titus Labienus, 
Come down from off that hill! 


“**For centuries you've stood there, 

And gazed upon the Swiss; 

Yet never have withstood there 
An enemy like this. 

The misery of seeking, 
The agony of doubt 

Of who on earth 1s speaking, 
And what ’tis all about. 


‘Now he had planned an actton, 
And brought his forces round : 

But—well, there rose a faction, 
And ran the thing aground, 

And—their offence was heinous, 

Caesar had his will; 

And Titus Lablenus 

‘as stationed on a hill. 


“Then the Helveti{ rallied, 

To save themselves from wrack, 
And from the towns they sallied, 
And drove the Romans back. 
The land was quite mountainous, 

Yet they were put to flight: 
And Titus Labienus 
‘Was stationed on a height. 


“Then he himself advised them 

Upon the rear to fall: 

But Duinnortx surprised them 
‘Ant sounded a recail. 

Quoth he, “The gods sustain u 
These ills we'll still surmoun 

Ana Titus Lablenus 
Was stationed on a mount.’ 


“Thus comes the ery to hand here 

Across the western sea, 

From Yankeedoodledandia, 
The Land that is to be. 

My heart {s wrung with sorrow; 

lot springs the pitying tear. 

O Julius C., to-morrow, 

Let me get down froin here! 


“Oh, send ine to the valley! 

Oh, send me to the town! 

Bid the rebuff the sally, 
Or cut the stragglers down! 

Send me once more to battle 
With Vercingetorix! 

I'll drive his Gallie cattle, 
And stop his Gallic tricks. 


“Oh! sooner shall my legio 
Around my standard fal 
In grim Helvetic region 
Or in galumphing Gaul; 
Sooner the foe enchain us 
Sooner our Iife-blood spill, 
Than Titus Labienus 
Stand longer on the hill 


Laura E. RICHARDS. 
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For the Companion. | 


DISAPPROVAL OF CRUELTY. 


Doctor Cyrus Edson, in @ paper concerning the 
representation of death npon the stage, vouches 
for the truth of the following story : i 

A well-known actress, about to personate a 
woman dying of heart-disease, went to a phy- 
sician to ask for directions, in order that her 
representation might be true to nature. 

“I have a patient subject to attacks of angina 
pectoris," he replied. ‘Meet her at my office on 
such a day.” 

‘When the time arrived, the physician ordered 
the patient, on some pretext, to run rapidly up 
the stairs. She obeyed, and brought on a violent 
attack, in which she came near death. The 
actress closely studied her agonized gestures and 
shrieks, and reproduced them afterward with 
such accuracy as to enhance her professional 
reputation. 

Doctor Edson acquits her of knowledge of the 
danger incurred by the patient, but denounces 
vehemently the “hideous cruelty’ of the physi- : 
cian who, to serve art, ran the risk of murder. | 

More than one of the great Greek sculptors of | 
antiquity, it is said, caused slaves to be poisoned | 
or put to the rack that they might etudy the ; 
approach of death in a living body. The sacrifice | 
of these worthless lives, they declared, really was { 
a small matter compared to the gain in works of | 
art to the world. 

One of the most significant proofs of the 
advance of Christianity is the fact that such a deed 
would now be regarded with horror in all civ- | 
ilized countries. Men of this age do not prize art | 
less, but human life more. In old times a man ; 
gave his own life in the defence of his honor ina | 
dnel. or to assert the surpassing beauty of his | 








lady-love, or starved himself to death thinking 
he was pleasing a merciful Saviour, and was 
applauded as a hero or a saint. 

This wiser generation has set a limit upon even 
self-sacrifice. 

A man now cannot risk his life in the cause of 
science, or for any purpose, however noble, with- 
out feeling the restraining check of the law upon 
him, backed by the common sense of the com- 
munity. 

We live now, each in all, as never before. Self- 
sacrifice there will always be, but the world insists 
that the purpose of martyrdom must be worthy 
before it gives the martyr's crown. 


+-____. 


WHAT A JEW DID. 


Benjamin Disraeli, while a young man, “vrote in 
a novel, “Vivian Grey,” thls sentiment: “Man is 
not the creature of circumstances. Circumstances 
are the creatures of men.” He demonstrated by 
his own career that the sentiment was no unmean. 


ing phrase, but the forcible expression of a potent [ 


truth. It “registered,” to use the technicality of a 
printer, with life. Disraeli was the son of a Jew, 
when Englands anti-Semitic prejudices barred the 
descendants of Moses, one of the greatest of law- 
makers, from Parliament. He entered into London 
xoclety as a dandy, was known for his curling hair, 
embroldered vests, gold chains, jewelled rings, and 


carved ivory cane with an elaborate tansel. 


After several attempts he was elected to the 
House of Commons, where he tried to speak, and 
was laughed down. At his club and in social life 
he was always prating of what he wax going to do 
in politics and literature. 

‘he son of an ostracised race became Prime 
Minister of Great Britain; and having taught the 
Tory party that they must, if they would continue 
ag a political factor, keep step with the drum-beat 
of modern progress, he retired to rest in the House 
of Lords as Lord Beaconsfleld—honored by the 
queen as her favorite Prime Minister, and trusted 
by hundreds of Tory squires whose ancestors had 
thought it sport to pull out the teeth of Jews. 

He had been known in society as a “guahing” 
Young man, who wore his heart upon his sleeve. 

He sat upon the Treasury, or the Opposition, bench 
of the House of Commons with a face as impassive 
an that of the Sphinx. 

In those days the read to Parliament and politi. 
cal distinction began at one of the great schools— 
Eton, Harrow or Winchexter—and passed through 
Oxford or Cambridge University. Disraeli did not 
travel that road. His father intended him for a 
situation in a government office, which he had 
obtained for him. Having educated him at home, 
he articled him to a solicitor that he might qualify 
himeelf for the situation. 

The drudgery of a lawyer’s office was distasteful 
to the youth, who, having declined to serve the 
government as a clerk, wrote editorials for a Tory 
newspaper, and at twenty-two years of age pub- 
lished his brilliant novel, “Vivian Grey.” 

Twenty-five years Jater he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the leader of the House of Com. 
mons. It was the first time that a novelist had 
figured as the finance minister of a great commer- 
clal state, and it waa the first time that a son of 
braham) had held the leadership of the British 
No great public school and neither of the 
universities had aided him to rise. Yet he had 
leaped over these “circumstances,” and into one of 
the most influential positions in ‘eat Britain, the 
leadership of the Tory party. 

We commend the moral of Disraell’s life to those 
who think that man is inexorably the creature of 
circumstances. 
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WOW EARTHQUAKES RECORD TIME. 


Man long ago found out that in order to get at 
many of nature's secrets he must contrive some 
plan of watching her at work while he himself 
slept, or was busy with other occupations. The 
numerous automatic instruments that we now 
possess, such ax thermometers that register with a 
pen the variations of temperature, without inter. 
ruption by day or night, have been invented to 
supply this want of a sleepless eye in the service 
of selence. Among the latest of these inventions 
is one devised In Italy to make earthquakes and 
earth tremors record, in clock time, the instant of 
their own occurrence. 

Our readers know, doubtless, that # seismograph 
is an instrument tn which a delicately suxpended 
pointer marks the oscillations due to any shaking 
of the earth’s surface. Doctor Cancant has recently 
added to the seismograph a contrivance by means 
of which every earthquake shock makes, together 
with the telltale drawing of its own oscillations, a 
photograph of the face of a chronometer, thereby 
recording its exact time of occurrence. 

This ts effected with the aid of an in 





randescent 


j Clectric lamp, connected with a cireuit which is 





only closed when a shock affer 
causes a lever to form the electric connection. The 
face of the chronometer {8 thus brilliantly illumi. 
hated for the fraction of a second, and the position 
of its hands Ix photographed upon a sensitive plate 
exposed for the purpose. The instant the shock ia 
over the instrument automatically adjusts itself fn 
readiness for the next dixturbance. 

With such ingenious care is the earth bein 
studied by man near the close of the nineteenth 
century! But there {s no doubt that our ancient 
mother will have an abundance of problems left for 
solution when the twentieth century, too, hears the 
footfalls of its successor. 


ng the seismograph 
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ESKIMO COURAGE. 


The Eskimo has sometimes been called a coward, 
but Doctor Nansen, who has studied him long and 
with much sympathy, resents the imputation, “If by 
courage,” he says, “we understand the tigerish 
ferocity which fights to the last drop of blood, even 
against superior force, a spirit which is commonest 
among the lowest races of men, and which is espe- 
cially characteristic of many species of animals, 
then, doubtless, the Eskimos are not very coura- 
geous.” They are too peaceable and good-natured 
to strike back, but they are not cowardly, 

To estimate the worth of a human being, Doctor 
Nansen very wisely observes you must see him at 
his work. Follow the E no to Kea, Observe him 
there, where his vocation Hes, and you will soon 
behold him in another light; fo 
by courage that faculty which, in. mome 
danger, lays its plans with calmness and utes 
them withready presence of mind, or which faces 
Inevitable danger, and even certain death, with 
immovable self-poxsession, then we shall find in 
Greenland, men of such courage as are but rarely 
found elsewhere. 
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Though his father may have perished at sea, and | 


very lkely his brother and his friend as well, the 
Eskimo nevertheless goes quietly about his dally 
work, in storm no lees than in calm. 


™~, 


rif we understand * 


It ig a gallant business, thie kaiak-hunting; it is 
lke a eportive dance with the eea and with death. 
There Is no tiner sight possible than to see the 
kaiak-men breasting the heavy rollers that seem 
utterly to engulf them. 

When, overtaken by # storm at sea, the kaiaks 
run for the shore, they come like black storm-birds 
rushing before the wind and the waves, which, like 
rolling mountains, sweep on in their wake. The 

addles whirl through alr and water, the body ig 

ent a little forward, the head is often turned half. 
backward to watch the seas. All is life and spirit, 
while the sea all arourd the kaiaks reeks like a 
seething caldron. 

Then it may happen that when the gale is at its 
wildest a seal pops up Its head before them. Quicker 
than thought the harpoon 1s seized and ‘rushes 
through the foam with deadly aim. 

The seal dashes away with the bladder behind tt, 
but is presently caught and killed, and then towed 
onward. 

Everything ts done with the same masterly skill 
and with the sume quiet demeanor. It never 
occurs to the Eskimo that he is performing feate 
of heroism. 

Here he is great. And we? Ah, in these sur. 
roundings we are apt to seen’ very small. 





o- Pa 
For the Companton. 


TO “MARCH. 


Loud trumpeter of Spring! 
Blowing the wintry notes 

From out the tune of things, 
That warmer tones may float 
Through music’s honeyed realm. 
Soon to thy blare so bleak, 

The flower-flutes shall reply, 
And up and down their stems 
Bing forth their leaf-notes green. 
Then shall the ‘cello bees 

Buzz into unison 

With piccolo of bird, 

While zephyrs draw'the bow 
O'er strings of twig and bough, 
Making sweet violins 

Of ail the budding trees. q 
Blow, trumpeter! blow out 

‘The frozen chords of sound, 
Blow in the warmth, the life, 
The harmonies of heat. 


HENRY W. STRATTON. 
——_+#+. 


HER TWO Boys. 


A reporter for the Chicago Tribune describes 
what he calls “a domestic drama,” witnessed on a 
Michigan Central train the other day. A tall, fine. 
looking man and a handsomely dressed woman sat 


| of perhaps seventy years. Once in a while—pretty 
| often—the man turned and made some remark to 
| the elderly woman, whom he called mother, and 
| whose eyes showed that she was proud and fond of 
j her son. The younger woman, his wife, seemed 
somewhat less cordial, but she, too, once in a while 
turned and dropped a word or two. 


By and by the porter announced that dinner was 
ready in the dining-car, and the young man said: 

“Well, mother, Emma and I will go now and get 
a dinner. You know she needs something warm. 
You have brought your luncheon, I notice, and 1 
will send you in a cup of tea.” 

After the couple had gone “mother” sat looking 
out of the window, in deep thought, apparently, 
and perhaps not altogether happy.’ Finally she 
reached under the seat and brought out alittle 
worn, black basket, and began fingering the ribbon 
with which it was tied. 

Just then the train stopped at a station, the door 
was Sung prem and a cheery-faced man stepped 
inside. He looked eagerly up and down the car, 
and his glance fell upon the old lady. 

“Mother!” he cried. 

“John, my John!” answered the lady, and the 
two were clasped in a loving embrace. 

“Where are Frank and Emma?” he demanded. 

“They have gone into the dining-car. Emma 
isn’t strong, you know, and has to have a hot 
dinner.” 
|, This last remark she repeated in answer to a 
look in John’s eyes. 

“And you didn’t want any dinner, I suppose?” 
His eyes fell upon the basket. He mustn't hurt hls 
mother’s feelings, and he checked himself. 

speent you glad to see m he sald. “Aren't 
you surprised? 1 found I could meet you here 
instead of waiting till 
say, mother, isn’t that the same basket that Frank 
and F used to carry to school? Yes, I thought so.” 

By this time there was a smile on the mother’s 
sweet face. 

“Well,” said John, “I’m pretty hungry. 
we keep this for supper, and you come with me 
and get 2 good hot dinner. No; no excuses.” 

‘As they left the car they met the other couple. 

“Hullo, John!) Where did you come from?” 

“How do you do, Emma? Mother and I are 
going in to dinner.” 

At Chicago the people who had seen all this saw 
a handsome young man, with a little black basket 
on his arm, tenderly assisting a sweet-faced old 
lady through the crowd to a carriage. As for the 
other conple, nobody seemed to have any eyes for 
them. 








Suppose 


A LIFE IN HIS HANDS. 


Many readers of The Companion knew the ptory 
of the Indian tighter and hunter John Chamberlain 
and the chieftain Paulet. These two men met in 
the midst of a battle, in the yea 5, on the shore 
of a pond. Their guns had become foul from long 






washed. The life of each man depended upon the 
quickness and certainty with which he could cleanse, 
lond and fire his piece at the other, and Chamber. 
Jain succeeded, and killed the Indian, because his 
gun had a larger priming-hole than Paulet’s, and 
could be primed merely by striking a quick blow 
on the side of the stock. 

A somewhat similar story, but with a different 
ending, hax lately been recounted by an “old-liner” 
of the French army as a souvenir of the Crimean 
War. It 1s one of the few incidents of that war 
which would bear relating at the recent festivals in 
France In honor of the’ visiting Russian naval 





French. 
In one of the attacks of the French left upon the 
Russians in the neighborhood of Sebastopol, the 


retired to their fortress, the French to their trenches. 

On the way a French sergeant of the line encount. 
ered, alone, a Russian sergeant, also alone. The 
two men were face to face, and enemies. 

Their guns were empty. Simultaneously they 
took cartridges from thelr pouches and began to 
load, methodically, ke well-drilled soldiers, but 
| each as swiftly ag he could manag 

The guns, like all others in that campaign, were 
le-loaders. The cartridges were foreed to 

with a ramrod. Simultaneously the two 
Tamrods entered the guns, and simultanéously they 

















inflexible discipline to lo everything ina set way, 
put back his ramrod in its place along the barrel, 
while the Frenchman threw his away with the 
movement that withdrew it. 

This gave him the needed moment's advantage 
over his antagonist. Clapping his xun.stock to his 
shoulder, he had the Russian’s life In his hands. 





just in front of a plainly dressed, sweet-faced lady | 


you reached Chicago. And | 


fighting, and were useless until they should be | 


oficers and seamen—now the firm allies of the | 


retreat was sounded on both sides, and the Russians | 


were withdrawn; but the Russian, accustomed by | 


The Russian stopped still, awaiting the shot that 
should be Ii death. 

Then the French sergeant dropped his gun from 
his shoulder and put out his right hand. The 
Russian grasped it; the two soldiers shook hands 
without a word—for nelther knew a word of the 
other’s tongue—and then both turned and went 
their opposite ways. 
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ECLIPSED. 


. 
Justin Morgan was a schoolmaster. In 179 a 
man who owed him a sum of money gave him in 
| part payment “a chunky little horse.” This hore, 
| afterward known as Justin Morgan, was taken to 
| Randolph, Vt., by hisnewowner. There he became 
| famous, first for his own extraordinary qualities, 
and then as the progenitor of the great Morgan 
family. He, and not his owner, perpetuated the 
name of Justin Morgan. On this point, Mr. Mer. 
win, In his “Road, Track and Stable,” has the 
following reflections : 


As to Justin Morgan, the man, his history is a 
matter of profound indifference. Nobody ‘cares 
whether his mother was a Jones from Connecticut 
or a Smith from Massachusetts. But Justin Mor. 
gan, the little bay colt, has kept the name bright 

for nearly a century. 

This is sad indeed, and yet eater men than 
Justin Morgun have suffered a similar fate. How 
many horsemen are aware that Ethan Allen was 
preceded by a biped of the name name, a brave 
officer of tne Revolution, who commanded vur 
forces at the taking of Ticonderoga? 

The case of General Knox is even worse. He 
Was one who cut a wide swath In his da. a leader 
in the Revolution, a brave soldier, a counsellor 
much relied upon by Washington, a man of wealth, 
of birth and breeding,—altogether a personage of 
great importance. 

And yet not long ago. when a_certain rustic 
youth reared in Vermont paid his first visit to St. 
Albans in that state, in company with his mother, 
he stood aghast before a bronze statue there which 
represented a two-legged animal, clad in human 
clothes, and having apparently the attributes of a 
man. Underneath in large letters were inscribed 
the words, “General Knox.” 

“My stars, mother!” exclaimed the astounded 
youth. “I always thought General Knox was a 

oree 1"? 

And go he was, and a very good one, too. 
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MILD REBUKE. 


In a small New England village there lives a map 
; named Jenkins Sanderson whose enormous, un- 
| gainly figure and forbidding expression of coun. 
tenance seem to belie his real gentleness and good- 
j Nature, and make him an object of distrust and 
sometimes even of horror to strangers. His wife 
isa thin, prim old lady, the em bodiment of neat- 
ness, and exceedingly quiet In her manners. She 
has a serene, placid face, which is not often agitated 
by smiles, and still more rarely ruffled by frowns. 


She was taking tea one summer afternoon witha 
neighbor who had a new “summer boarder,” a lady 
of hysterical tendencies, who boasted of the 
“extreme seneltiveness of her nervous organiza. 
tion.” Several other worthy dames, residents of 
the village, were participants in this mild festivity. 

As the guests were seated around the table, the 

summer boarder chanced to look out of the window 
and saw Jenkins Sanderson approaching the house 
with 8 message for his wife. It was the summer 
boarder’s first sight of him. 
‘Oh, mercy on us!” she exclaimed in shrill dis- 
may, dropping her tea.cup with a clutter; “just 
sec! Who's that awful-looking man coming up the 
path? He has frightened me almost out of my 
wits!” 

The embarrassment of the other guests was 
| painful for a moment, but no longer. rs. Sander- 
}son gazed calmly out of the window and then 
turned her mild glance upon the hysterical boarder. 

“Why, ma’am,” she safd, tranguilly, “that ls my 
d husband. He is an awful-looking man, but 
d made him!” 


———__+e-+______ 


BEAUTY IN AGE. 


A dear old lady of eighty-three is she who is 
described by Kate Sanborn, in “A Truthful Woman 
in thern California,” as “Grandma Wade.” 
She says: 


T have known several Interesting octogenarians, 
but never one that surpassed her in loveliness, wit 
and positive jollity. She still hax her ardent ad- 
mirers among men as well ax women, and now and 
then receives an earnest proposal from some lonely 
old fellow. The lust of these aged lovers, when 
refused and relegated to the position of a brother, 
urged her to reconsider the matter, and make it 8 
subject of prayer. But she quietly ‘said: 

“I'm not going to bother the Lord with questions 
cnn answer myself!” 

One day when she was choked by a bread crumb 
at the table, she said to the frightened waiter, a6 
soon as she could regain her breath: ‘ 

“Never mind if that did go down the wrong way: 
A ferent many Rood things have gone down the 
right way this winter.” 

She is invariably cheerful, and when she was 
parting with her son for the winter, she said: 

“Well, John, I want to know before you go just 
what you ha left me in your will.” 

This little joke turned a‘tear into a smile. 

Even when ill, she is so bright and hopeful that 
a friend once exclaimed: 

“Grandma, I do believe you would Jaugh If you 
were dying!” 

“Weill,” said she, “so many folke go to the Lord 
with a long face, I guess He will be glad to see me 
come to Him smiling!” 
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GASTRONOMIC GEOMETRY. 


In the Massachusetts Instttute of Technology the 
students of architecture have to solve some very 
abstruse problems in descriptive and analytical 
geometry In connection with architectural forms; 
and the shades and shadows cast by a certain ring 
at the bottom of a column called the forus, and the 
angles and intersections made by gupposititious 
sections of this ring are exceedingly perplexing © 
new students. 


One day a student came to another student, 4 
young lady, who had a reputation for knowlng 
about these things, and confessed Ine Inability t0 
understand the first principle of a certain problem. 

“Oh, it is easy enough,” said the young lady. 
“All you have to do is to consider ‘the Ore 
doughnut, which you bite s0 and so, and you wil 
see what the scetions are.” 

The young man went away reflectively, and next 
day came back, looking very pale and miserable. 

ks hy, What's the matter?” exclaimed the young 
lady student. 
“O Miss HL,” the young man gasped, “Ive eatet 
a whole dozen of doughnuts, and Vee bitten them 
in oblique and transverse sections, and up 80 
down and croxsways and every way, and I’ve 
made myself sick at the stomach, and can’t under- 
atand that problem any better ¢ I did before!’ 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE FRIENDS. 


Little snowflakes falling lightly, 

Little snowflakes falling whitely, 
Cover up the sleeping flowers, 

Keep them warm through winter hours. 
Little raindrops falling quickly, 

Little raindrops falling thickly, 

Drive the frost away and show 

The baby buds the way to grow. 


Little sunbeams falling gaily, 
Little sunbeams falling daily, 
Warm and shining, bright as gold, 
Coax the blossoma to unfold. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


<9 
For the Companion. 


A SMALL SNOW-SLIDE. 


The sun was always a long time 
every morning getting up over the 
hill and looking down in the gulch 
where Bennie Truesdale's father 
had taken up a claim; but to 
Bennie himself it had never seemed 
so long as on this particular 
morning, when the clonds were 
breaking after a spring snow-storm 
that for two days had penned him 
in the cabin. - 

“Well, Bennie, it’s going to 
clear off at last," said his father, 
coming in from an early look out- 
side at the weather. “And I'm 
going to the pole-patch to get out 
some fence-poles. How would you 
like to ride Ned up and do the 
‘snaking’ for me ?”’ 

How would Bennie like it in- 
deed, when he was such a boy to 
help, and fairly wild as well to get 
out-of-doors! 

So when the laggard sun at last 
looked over the hilltop, it was to 
see old Ned, with Bennie on his 
back, plowing steadily along the 
pole-road, breaking a way through 
the soft, deep snow for Bennie’s 
father, walking behind with his 
axe on his shoulder. 

They were just turning off on 
the ‘‘snake-trail”’ that led from the 
gulch up to the pole-patch when 
they heard a prolonged rushing 
sound, followed by a distant boom 
that seemed to shake the hills. 

Sensible old Ned stopped and 
stuck up his ears, and Bennie, 
wriggling about on his back, turned 
a scared face around on his father. 

“It's a snow-slide ‘way up in 
the hills,” said his father. ‘This 
fresh snow will start plenty of 
slides up there. But there's no 
danger down here, Bennie. Get 
up, Ned!" 

Ned started, climbing up the 
steep trail with his back bowed and 
his nose rooting along in the deep 
snow; and Bennie had then to 
think not of snow-slides, but of 
sticking on, as he leaned forward 
and held fast with both hands to 
the hames. 

Once at the pole-patch, his father 
set to work entting and piling the 
dead poles, and soon had a big bundle of them 
chained together. Then Ned was hitched on, and 
Bennie, standing out of danger behind, shouted, 
“Get up, Ned!" He really meant “Get down," 
and Ned so understood it, and went floundering 
down the trail ‘‘snaking"’ the poles after him. 

He knew just what to do, and at the foot of the 
slope he stopped when Bennie shouted *Whoa'"" 

Running down, Bennie unhooked the chain and 
leading him to a stump, got on his back, and up 
again they went for another load 

It was fun for Bennie, if not for Ned, to flounder 
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| gulch; and Bennie, frightened but riding safely 
‘on top, was buried to his waist in the piled-up 
snow. 

In another minute his father was down after 
him. 

“Why, Bennie boy, don't look so scared,"* he 
said, as he pulled him ont. ‘That little slide 
| Was just a plaything—not much like the real big 
j Ones that bury the miners way back in the moun- 
tains.” 


| streams and gentle breez 


around in the deep snow, now melting on the | 


steep, open slope in the warm sun. 

He never once thought of slides there, until, on 
his fourth trip down, he heard a swishing sound 
coming from directly above him. He looked up— 
the snow there was surely starting to slide, and he 
was right in the way of it! 

He gave one jump and stopped, uncertain which 
way to run. 
old Ned, who hearing the slide start, took to his 
heels and went plunging down the trail with the 
poles clattering behind him. 

“Run on after him, Ben!" shouted his father 
from the opposite slope. 

Then Ben started to run, but the snow about 
him was now also beginning to slide, and took 
him along with it, going faster and faster. 

In a minute with a rush and a rumble the 
miniature slide brought up in the bottom of the 
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For the Companion. 
THE OLDEST MAN. 


There was quite a time in Hamptonville, when 
!Grandpa Hampton celebrated his one-hundredth 
birthday, and nobody enjoyed it more than four- 
year-old Ned. 
“He's papa’s grandpa, you know," he said 
proudly more than once that day, with a look of 
| awed respect in his bonny blue eyes. 


superintendent of the Sabbath school asked : 
“Who was the oldest man ?"'. 
Ned's hand went up eagerly. 
| “Well, who was it?’ asked Mr. Frost, as Ned 
| hesitated. 





“It is my Great-grandpa Hampton. He is o-n-e 
h-u-n-d-r-e-d y-e-a-r-s8_o-l-d,"' replied Ned, im- 
pressively. EB. H. 8. 

— — ee 
SAD! 


Barney O'Coggan 
He bought a toboggan, 
And went out to coxat on the hill; 
But he soon tumbled off, 
And came home with a cough, 
And his grandmother gave him a pill. 


e+ ——__ 


A cHiLp being asked, ‘““What 18 the plural of 
forget-me-not,"’ answered, ‘Forget-us-not.” 





The next day was Sunday, and when the} 








For the Companion. 


WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 


There is only thin glass between Billy, the 
little canary in his nice, warm cage, and the 
sparrows shivering on the branches without. 

Like a ray of sunshine that the summer has 
left behind gleain Billy's golden feathers. As he 
sings merrily his pleasant notes tremble, as though 
he were laughing with joy at the sight of the 
falling snowflakes. Billy’s home was once in a 
land where it was always summer, and the sun- 
shine colored his coat. From the noise of rippling 
es wafted throngh the 











For the Companion, 
WINTER ROSES. 


Take a deep snowdrift and three little boys. 
Mix them together with laughing and noise, 
Rub them, and roll them, and keep them astir 
And very well heated with woollen and fur— 





| Then six little cheeks and three little noses 


He never thought to follow smart | 


Will bloom in the snowdrift like midsummer roses. 


aoe 
For the Companion. 
HOW MY MAMMA WAS LOST. 


My mamma and I went to Mr. Wanamaker's 
store. It's as big as my grandpa’s woods, and I 
was tired. Then mainma pnt me on a stool and 
told me to stay there and rest, and she would 
come back pretty soon, She never got lost before 
when she left me, but this time she was lost, and I 





+o 


boughs he learned to sing in his far-off southern | 
home. But the sparrows came from the north. | 
| Their voices they caught from the cold wind that | 
| sighs around the corner when winter is visiting | 
| their land. | 
| Now little Billy es them, and from his kind | 
heart sends forth a joyful greeting. 

That is right, happy bird, among your fragrant 
flowers, raise your voice louder, louder, louder, 
and reach the hearts of your little visitors, and 
welcome them until they forget the falling snow. 





had to find her. There was a big man withont 
any hat on, and I told him my mamma was lost, 
and I was trying to find her. 

He took hold of my hand, and he said he 
would send a man for her. He put me on a high 
counter, and he said, “This is where they bring 
everything that is lost, and the man will bring 
your mamma here.” 


I liked him, and he gave me some candy and a 
doll; and I ran up and down on the counter, and 
I played with the doll. She had a prettier dress 
than ny Edna, but she didn’t behave so well. 

There were some more men there and some 
ladies, and they told me stories. 

And then I saw my mamma, and she cried and | 
kissed me, and I said, “Don't cry, mamma! 1 
was finding you. Are that you 





you so sorry 
were lost ?"° 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1 
BOOK PUZZLE. 


‘The vacancies may be supplied with the numes 
of books by the following authors: Stowe, Dickens, 
Bulwer, Clemens, Howells, Phelps, Alcott, Bellamy, 
Roe, Verne, Trowbridge, Hugo, Habberton. 


os es #24 » were planning a picnic. 
We firat asked #+2 eeneee ceases, the 
Hterary aspirant, to accompany us, but he replied, 


“[cannot leave «+ #228. 
Another friend said, ‘Although I 
long for # ## #86 eevee 


IntO tee teeeeenenee 
# «eee ae, ] cannot go, for I a 
aenaes oe with oe > +.” But, 
eR H REE HE He Ho, AB WE 
left his door, we saw him + # # «. 
Hee FR Ree eee HOH 

A venerable gentleman replied to 
our invitation by saying, “) might 
as well think of und king 
tees Fe tee * 

“Do not _urge him,” said my com 
panion, ‘is cok aan nee 
++» ;'and perhaps he is really too 
old to enjoy such pleasures. 1 am 
toldheis ##*##*#e-2 #24.” 

A young lady who lives with her 
sister said, “I cannot go un I 
take ## #408 «ee eee.” SO 
we excused her, and decided to 
abandon our project, although we 
had started out with such + * + + # 
were eens ene 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


In follow, not in pursue; 
In rain-water, not In dew; 
In snow-storm, not in flake; 
In gingerbread, not In cake. 
Are two that appear in the early 
spring weather, 
Though, never like comrades, ap- 
pearing together. 














3. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE 
The omitted words In the follow 
ing quotations from Longfellow, 


arranged in regular order, will 
make another quotation from Long- 
jow 


“—— yea was rough and —, 
The tempest howled and wailed.’’ 
“After a three days’ —— hecame 
to an Indian encampment.” 
“Something attempted, something 
done, 
— earned a night’s repose.” 
“The night is ——, but not too 
soon.” 
panne —— the flaming forge of 
fe 
Our fortunes must be wrought.’” 
“There are no birds in —— year’s 
nest." 


4. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


Like2,3 2,8, 4, she ts very indus 
trious, sewing steadily while she 
planned the first 1, 2, 3,4, 5ofa long 


poem. 
“T 1, 2, 3 make verses by the 
4, 5, 6," she said, “but I must have 





er 4,5 write them 5,6. I 1,2,8,4 
te on 1, 2, 3,4, 5,6 flannel.” 
5. 
RIDDLE, 


Growing green in the sun and rain, 
Powerful to give you a stinging 


pain, 

Your trifles and treasures alike I 
old, 

And when vexations are uncon 
trolled 

And your best laid plans seem to go 


astray, 
You'll find you are in me yourself 
that day. 





Conundrums. 


What bird was always seen in 
a old Puritan households? A crane. 
What season is often made by 
asmall boy? Spring. 
When Is a walking-stick like a 
tornado? When it is a hurricane. 
Why should we expect to see wild animals about 
e streets in winter Because there are so many 
bear) trees everywhere. 






thi 
bare ( 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rev. 
smith. 
2 


(Revelation). 


Sydney. 
e Genesis 4: 2: 


Rev. 
. A sensitive plint ina garden gr 
And the young winds fed 1t with sI 
—Shelley 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 
—Milton. 
3. Grace was in ull her steps, heayen in her ey 
in every gesture dignity and love— Milton. 
4. Nor Jove thy life, nor hate, but what thou liy’st 
live well. How long or short, permit to heaven. 
—Milton. 
. Who thinks too little and who talks too much. 
—Dryden. 
. Beware the fury of a patient man.— Dry 


Smith (black 











5. 





7. Here, thou gréat Anna, whom three realms 
obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea 
—Pope. 


. Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.— Longfellow. 

9. With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 

And sweet girl graduates in thelr golden hair 
—Tennyson 

BrieF, ImpolitE, RhomB, TeacheR, Hono 

. Diploma, AsteR, YesterdaY — Birthday, 

wruary. 

. Get, bud, budget 

1. William Dean Howells 

ner. hard Watson ( 

Jewett is DeQuin 


























Charles Dudley 
4. h Orne 
>» Gilbert 





thon 





Phil 

















Hamerto R. D. Blackmo: Id Massey 
9% Bayard Taylor. 10. Thomas Nelson Page. 11. 
David Christié } 

6. A rush. 

7. fl. Bang. 2. Gang. % Fang. 4. Rang. 5. 
sang 6. Hang \ 7 Tagg) § Pang. 





see 
AN EXPENSIVE LIGHT. 


Inveterate smokers acknowledge that the habit 
is a most expensive one, but it fs seldom that a 
light for a elgar costs a smo! a fortune, as in the 
told by the author of “Glances Back Through 
: Ife was an inveterate smoker, 
having contracted “a diseased habit of pufing 
away at a clgar every moment he was not eating 
or sleeping.” He smoked only the very best 
brands, ard in those careless days spent, as he 
says, more for cigars than it afterward cost him 
to live. 


Well, one afternoon a day or two before “Palmer's 
Life” was published, | had been to a prize cattle. 
show at Chelmsford, and then to a dinner with the 
Royal Agricultural’ Society; and on arriving in 
. town by the last train, as 1 was walking homeward, 
my elgar unfortunately went out and, much to my 
annoyance, 1 discovered T had no fuses about me. 
‘The streets, too, were dexerted, so that there was 
nobody from whom a light could be obtained. 
On desc: renting. Ludgate Hill T uoticed that the 
glass of the gas-lamp perched high against the wall 
ust within Belle-Sauvage-yard was broken. There 
being a slanting ledge at the lower part of this wall I 
placed my foot on it and, xpri ah up, succeeded in 
lighting 4 paper: spl which 1 had improvised, but 
in my rapid descent one of my feet wnluckily | 
caught the edge of the curb and [ dislocated my | 
ankle and broke the small bone of my leg. 

Quick as thought | wrenched the ankle into its 
place again, but it was not xo eaxy to unite two 
pieces of fractured bone, so | hopped to a neigh. 
ring poxt and there awaited the protecting 
pecler's periodie round. 

iTe came at last and charitably put me into a cab, 
and accompanied me home. ‘I was carried up" 
stairs, & surgeon was sent for and the broken limb 
was set. T' I was put to bed and told [ should 
have to remain there a month or more. 

It was while I was fretting under this Involuntary 
confinement that my partner in “Palmer's Life” 
paid me a sympathetic visit and bought me out of 
the speculation for a mere song, without of course 
saying a word to meof the phenomenal success our 
jofut venture had already met with. 

Owing to this circumstance I have al reck- 
oned that the going out of my cigar Cost me 
about fifteen hund: pounds, which actuaries tell 
me would, with com und interest added, ve 
amounted to some six thousand pounds at this | 
date. A sum suflicient, I fancy, to buy up all the | 
“partagas imperiales superfinos” in the world. 
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A TERRIBLE 


At As 1, Turkestan, the cholera had almost 
disappeared early in August, and the event was 
celebrated with much rejoicing on the annivers 
of the emperor’ which occurs in tha 
month. The gov ave a dinner, to which he 
invited a numerous company, and the various 
regiments were granted extra rations, that they 

——————might rejoice on the occasion, Consul Heenan 


CHOLERA TRAGEDY. 
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Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably | 

‘ acknowledged the purest and best. iAde. 
ergo if 

‘Nothing better.” Cutler’s Vexetable Pulmonary | 
Balsam.— Dr. John Ware,Boston. 50 cts. and $1. (ddr. 












The Throat.—"sirers's bronchial Troches” relieve — 
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pe. List free, Crittenden & Borginan, Detroit, Mich, 


STAMPS Agts. wanted to sell approval sheets. Com, 
& percent. GREEN & Co., Medford, Mass. 
ae 


Fine Blooded Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, 
porting Dogs. Send stamps for cata’s, 160 
engravings. N.P. Boyer 4: Co., Coutesrilles Pa. 
Sune ALBUM with 1000 engravings, 10c, ; 25 var. 
8c.; 8Japan,se.; 5 Jamaica, se.; Premium Coin 
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TO ALL Either Violin, ( tae Ban 
A. 


Me 
jo or Mandolin player's 
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REE I OHMAN, St. Louix, Mo. 
STAMPS! 300 fine mixed Vic pe | 


of G.H., India, Japai th | 
fine Stamp Album, only 10¢, New ve 
List free. clgents teanted at BO 
STANDARD STAMP ( 
Louis, Mo, Old U 


~BUROPEAN TOU OURS 


SPECIAL FEATURES: SELEC’! PARTIES. 
Organized 1882. ntly illustrated ‘‘Itin« 

HOWARD S. PAINE A & — Aen BYE 

uai- 


HOM STUDY. iesstiice . Sintin 


the reach of all who dake Ney 
Business: College C e at HOME. ny. 

| Mail, Tt will c. tang. 
Bryant & Stratton, 4 .¥. 
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Hello! Pr ee 

E> Outiits complete for long or short dis- > | 

tan nd upwards. mpleineon- & 

struction, can bo put up by 

| enced persons, Send for full I 
tion, Norcutuy Blectric Co., Cincinnati. 


GOOD LUCK STAMPING OUTFIT. 


2 Alphabets, 28 Designs, Powder Pad and copy of Home 

eautiful Journal—a treatie on Art Needie works 
Honiton Point and Stamping Designs. Issued monghly: 
Senton recelpt of 5c, FARNH AM’S, 16 W. 14th St, N. 
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E. C. MEACHAM Al ARMS Cl to si rots, MO. 
eel COBBLER ses itepasr kit, ayarticles, $3 
ght singly all would cost $8.00. 


ach article were bo ~ 
without extra harness tools, 22 articles, 2, 
sent by express or freight, 
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Send 
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Comb, ds stronaly 
i by the Eaitors | 
ing Agricul- 









tural pape: 


THE SPRING CURRY COMB. | 





tells, in the Sanitary Era, the awful story of what 
followed. 


The day, which be, 
general rejoicing, jestined to | 
without a parallel in histe 

Of the numerous guests Who attended the dinner, 
one-half died within twenty-four hours. A military 
band of about fifty men ‘who played during thit 
fatal dinner lost forty of their number with choler 
and only ten of the men reached camp that nigh 
One regiment lost half of its men and nine oftiee 
ere the sun rose the following 
within forty-eight hours thirteen hundred people 
died with chole’ 

The cause of this outbreak was clearly traced to 
a small stream of water which supplied the town. 
Four days previously the authorities were in- 
formed that cholera had broken out at a small 
Turkoman village situated on the banks of this 
about four miles above Askabad. The 
nts of this village were ordered to move 
their tents several miles back on the hills, which 


usly amidst 
ean ending 





an so auspici 






































they did. 
On the day before the reappearance of the 
cholera at Askabad a very heavy rainstorm 





occurred, which washed the banks of the river and 
swept refuse and other matter from the abandoned 
village into the stream, and this matter was carried 
by the water into the city and distribute 
parts of the town by the’ numerous open can 

through which the inhabitants were supplied with 
v% oyntaminated water which 
sed the reappearance of the epidemic and the 
frightful mortality which followed. 

The population of Askabad was not more than 
een thousand, of which ten per cent. died 
within forty-eight hours. 















FRIENDS AT 


Nowhere are acquaintances so readily made 
ax at s At the end of a day, two sympa. 
thetic acquaintances may know each other for 
genuine comrades, and in a week they possibly 
indulge in the intercourse of lifelong friends. 

An old Century Magazine says that two sub | 


stantial New Yorkers, who had met on shipboard, 
formed an acquaintance there which lasted through 


LAS 
































many meetings on the same route of travel. 
Finally, one of them mentioned the name of the 
street where he lived when at home. 


t number?” asked the other, eagerly. 
“ifty-four, east.” 
“Then you're my next-door neighbor but one, for 
my housé ts fifty, 
Like true ci 
common rule: 
mmatharia.” 








nice, they had lived 


p to the | 
Shun Sour neighbor as 


yu would | 
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THE RULING SPIRIT. 


A Paris journal relates that a celebrated specu 
lator, who had reached the age of eighty-five, and 


still ps ved a lively interest in the market, wa 
told one day: 











jeridently you are going to live to be a hundred 
years olc 

No—no,” he said, 
I know it!” 








“Du going to die very soon— 







“What makes you think so?” 
“What makes me think so? Do you suppose 
Death is such a fool as to take me atone hundred 








when he could get me at eighty-five ? 
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“Now wud ye plaze look plizzant, led ” said 
the polite Irish photographer to a woman who 
eame for her photograph. “Ob, only jest for tan 
moment, Jeddy ! 











—Clock Spring Blade. Softasa Brush. Fits ever 
curve. Used by Army and by Barnuin & Baile 
Forepaugh eireuses. Santple mailed, post-paid, 


SPRING CURRY COMB GO., 82 Lafayette St., So. Bend, Ind. 


PRINTING PRESSES, 


f Amateur Printers 
10 cents. Guide Book 


IN, 25 Murray St., New Y¥: oa 


A Winning Smile 
Loses half its charm with bad teoth 


Arnica Tooth 






















ev ARAISAR WHITENS AND 

oe Soap worries 

25C Removes Tarter, Arrests Decay, 
Hardens Gums, Perfumes Breath 





The most conveniontand perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggista 
mavconty ay C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


Don’t Give Up In Despair 


Because you have not been cured by ointments, 
suppositories or liniments. 


ee a eee 


CURES | 
Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
a " Fissure, etc., 
> by the grea aoe jarierhod ever de- 
SA ALOR IG Dry Heated Medicinal Vapor 
Absorbs the ulcers and heals all affected parts. 


post-paid ICE $1.00 
Send for descriptive circular with testimonials. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 130-132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. | 
ee ee 


Positively no eda or Irritating Ro 
Chapped 
Hands, 


Face and 
Lips. 


Best for 


Pimples, 
Chafing, Itching, 
Scaly Eruptions, | 
Salt Rheum, 
Eczema, etc. 


Sample Bottle 


Sent for 6 cents 
(to cover cost). 


Price 50 cts. 
at Drugeists. | 


Sent post-pard, oo 
butte, 
















cfs. per 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Portland, Me. 


Pine St., 


‘FREE 


cattle industry, from the “branding of the maver- 


rant Beef Extract. 
THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 





OLD RAGS tre 


6 es 
package lo, Sut 
eB Ww. 







Regular Price Soc, San 
five Ibe, f0 pitroduie, 
of 100 new articles. 

Ingersoll & Bro., os € ‘ortlandt St., N. ¥. City. 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 







MUsiC SALE, « 


size, including M: 


Am much pleased’ with music sent 
me. ort n tines the money. len, 
Hoosiekc ‘alist N FTER THE 


songs with musie, 


Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Pure! 


—Our {llustrated 
Ranch to Table,” 


booklet, “From 
a write-up of the 


Big 
yory Rex Money 


So. Omaha, Neb. 
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paper #44. Typ 
éasy, printed rules. 
sts amp for 
type,pape 
; Retsey & Co., Meriden ,C 





ck” to the “round-up” of the steer into 





























all Throat troubles, and are not injurious, Sold every- Faas) Structor in 
Wises eelicitbinee Sewers: ct =a) REAL PEN- WOR K SESS 
er known for O write 4 
Are unequalled for smooth, tough ve . 1f not familiar , nd in boards. nehes, Full Ca 
with them, mention THE YouTH'’s COMPA ANION, ‘ Lonsisting of Tnstructor and Mineral 
send 16 conts for samples worth double the 1 ferent colors, sent 
Ss! ae JOS. DIXON. CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITV,N, ink ce 








The Perfectien | 





0 a 
se Horse Tail Tie 
Beats cleaning a muddy Tail. a i e Ss 
m All Polished Metal. 
Sample 25c. DES MOINES NOVELTY Cw 
127 W. 4th Street, Des Moines, Iowa ought to be fat. They are 


€ ce ith: 






sickly when thin and thin 
when their food does not 
nourish them. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and hypophosphites, makes 
babies fat and well, strength- 
ens growing children and 
nourishes mothers. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. 


Don't he deceived by Substitutes! 


| Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne. N. VY. Al! Draggista 





make Vanutifal. car 


wnarai 





We will se ua package each of Turkey 
Wine, Ro: Hum-Brown and ‘orange C! ton dyes, 
or 6 pack any 





Single 





imple ecards 
CURHING & Co,, Box 1 xeroft, Me, 


MACIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 
ea ae Dullest, sehssors .xharp- 


| 
| ened in 5 sect mls 
| Simple. Du. Perfect, 
| songs tn Oe l, 25 ctx. Poxt-pald. 
lls assoon asilis shown, 
COLT MATA WEG, €0., 
~ 64 Thorndike Street, 
Lowell, Mass. 





A Prize for Agents. | 
Exclusive territory 














pe (over 4A) with 
mitelible Inky Pad, 
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‘With the mpcores Excelsior Incubator. 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Reg 
tating fst ee 
cessful operation. Guarai 
teed to hatch a larger per- 
centage of fertile ens itt 
jag fost than aus ther 
Hateher, Lowest- first. 













nce 
ee Music wi 
MUSIC pont paide wb 
pleces full shece music 
y and John, Marguerite, Man in t 
hes, Quadrilles, e 
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Atisfaction given or money back. 
. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


“Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


>, CAUTION.—See that the name 
) Beeman is on each wrapper. 
The Perfec 













7 tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. | 
Send & cents for sample package. 


THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING Jy 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 





SYRUP OF 


NOWLEDGE 8" 
enjoyment, when rightly us ‘The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy lifé more,with less expen: 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
Value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
din the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 
Men e is due to its presenting, in the form 
I ant to the taste, the refresh- 
pertect laxative, 
vst dispelling Colds, 
tA prinanently curing Cons 
stipation. has jon to Inillions, and 
With the approval of the. medical. profession, 
it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
ikening them, and itis perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup_of Figs ix for 
sale he all druggists in 50-cent and $1.00 bottles, 
by is manufactured by the CALT FI 


comfort and improve. 
and tends to personal 
























































er pays no fancy price for ex- 





ie SY RUE P CO, only, whose name fs 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets . 

{i package, also the name Syrup of Figs t 
Best in Quality and Quantity. Welt informed. you Will net aecent ans. Aubetitute Hf 


Ask your Dealer for it. oR ered 


ELASTIC | & 
Stockings, — 


VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK 
KNEES AND ANKLES, LAME 
AND SWOLLEN JOINTS, 

We are the 
the world that make 
Seamless Heel Elastic Stocking 
which will neither rip nor chafe, 
The old style is sure to. For daily 

comfort wear our 


SEAMLESS HEEL. 
We can save you 50 percent, 
by ordering tir 
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POULTRY & RABBIT NETTING 
d, Farm, Garden, Cemetery, Law? 
Prices down, Freight pald. Cutag, free 
McMulien Woven Wire Fence Co. Chi cage 


over all other makes. 





Recommended by Physicians 











ill mail 
agrams for self measuring, 


alsd price list. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL, 


ngue Weavers, Lynn, Miss. 


COOD BOOKS FOR $3. be 


Ask any Bookseller or Newsdealer for 
twelve of the best novels ever written ; 


I 












“MARIAN Grey."? By Mary J. Holme _ 
+, Wire's TRaGepy.” By May Agnes Fleming, “ie »st Fences and Gates for all 
Ree R rear "Bey, Marion pipe purposes. Free catalogue giving 
“* CHRIS AND OTHO,” y Julie P. ith, 

te Le atc particulars and prices. Write 


| THE SEDGWICK BROS. ek RICHMOND, IND 





y By May Agues Fleming, 
“Brownte's Triumen. ’ By Georgie Sheldon. 
“Ten Orb Mars.” By Julie P. Smith. 

“ ErHELYN's MistaKE."" By Mary J. Holmes. 
“Runy's Husnanp.” By Marion Harland. 

“SILENT AND Trug"? By May Agnes Fleming, 

“Ty tHE Wortp.” By Wlertha M, Clay. 
The whole 12 sent by mail, postage free, 
for $3, or cither one for 25 cents, 
GW. Ditiincuam, Publisher, New York 
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ny.) A.dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
gola Kid Button Boot delivered 
free anywhere in the U.S.,on receijst of Cash, 
Money or Postal Note, for $1.50. 

ray the boots sold ial! etal 
stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
guarantee the fit, style and wear, and if 
Mp eny onc is not satisfied we will refund 
the money or send another pair. 

Opera Toe or Common Sense, 

sridths C) Dy E, & EE, sizes 1 to 8 
That tises. "Send your 

we wit ft vom 
flu 

















Stahl’s 
Double Acting 
Excelsior Spray- ~ 
ing Outtits prevent 
ey Wormy 























‘egetable crops, Thous- 
Me sin use, Send 6 cts. for 
catalogue and full treatise 
_, on spraying. Circulars free, 


WM.STAHL, Quincy, Il. 















DEZTER SHOE C0., 143 Fodoral 5 











-his back against a large hemlock-tree, followed 





MARCH 1, 18. 


THE YOUTH 
Suits and Wraps.: 


Our new Spring catalogue 18 ready. 
We make Suita and Wraps to order thus 
insuring a perfect fit. We pay all ex- 
press charges, Orders filled promptly. 

Capes, $3 up —— Jackets, $4 up— 
Outing Suits, $7.50 up — Duck 
Suits, $4.50 up — Silk Waists, 
Silk Capes, Tailor-made Suits. 

May we mall it to you, together with a 
full ine of samples of the materials 











-o- si from which we make our Suits and 
2 Wraps? We shall be glad to do 80 on 
AFTER BEARS. receipt of four cents postaze. You may 





select any style and we make it to order 
for you from any of our materials. 


The National Cloak Co. 
154 West 23d Street, New York. 


Bears rarely attack a man unless they are first 
molested. A wounded bear will fight for its Ife, 
and so will many otherwise harmless creatures. 
John S. Springer gives an account of a sanguinary Site 
encounter between men and bears, in which three Dress Linin gs that 
of the bears were killed. A man named Jacob | 
Harrison found a young bear fast in a trap and 
three others close at hand in a very angry mood. | 
He was not after bears, and was totally unarmed.| — These linings are being universally used for nice 
He hurried to the nearest farmhouse, gave the | gowns, and are inexpensive enough for any dress. 


alarm and, seizing an old dragoon-xabre, he ran to = 





WARRANTED 


ARSOLUTELY FAST COLOR 


the scene of action followed by James Burke, who 
was armed with a gun. 


They proceeded straight to the trap, supplicd | 











witha rope, intending, if possible, to take the young FAST 

bear alive. It was dusk in the woods and the men 

were unable to see things very distinctly. BLACK 
Harrison was ahead, and was advancing cau. , meateoenmt. COTTON LINING 









tlously, when a growl was heard and the conflned 
beast made a furious leap toward him and caught = > ss 
him by the leg. Jacob drew his sabre, but not | /"#ist on seeing this Trade-Mark rchich is on the wrapper 
before the Infurlated animal had inflicted a bad uround ecery: piece of," Nublan. 
wound on his knee. Mis idea was to despatch the , Absolutely Fast Black. 
savage little animal, but he time it had received | : ts 
several cuts from the sabre it began to cry in a! Do not Crock or Discolor by perspiration. 
peculiar manner, and the next moment there was | 
acrash of bushes and twigs and the old she-bear 
rushed upon Harrison. | 
The man turned upon his new foe and wielded 
his trusty weapon with such energy and success | 
that tn a short time he deprived her of one of her | 
forepaws by a lucky stroke, and at last completely 
disabled her by a cut across the neck, which divided 
the tendons and severed the spinal vertebrie. Then 
he despatched the cub. 
While this had been going on, Mr. Burke had 


TWILL NCE CROP CR FACLBY ALE. 








For sale at all Dry Gooda Stores. 


“Dragon” Black 


Swivel 
Silk 


Unequalled for 


ORAGON BLACK 


~¥ 





SWIVEL 


been having a perilous encounter with the old male $ 
bear, He discharged his gun, merely wounding ILK 





the brute, and the next instant bruin sprang at ceemeerto semua 4 
him. ‘The beast wus met with a blow from the | \Q* Summer 
butt-end of the fowling-piece. At the first stroke Dresses 


the stock flew in pleces, and the next moment 
lexterous blow of the bear’s paw sent the heavy ¥ + 
barrel twenty feet into the underbrush. eee aR UGr 

Mr. Burke then retreated a few feet and placed EEL ONOT ATR: 


Warranted Absolutely Fast. 
Send for Samples to 


R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, 


NEW YORK. 
IN GkoRrGE wasnixerons anns. | Importers and Retailers 


In Doctor Mines’s volume of reminiscences, “A | Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ and 


Tour Around New York,” the author devotes a 
paragraph to the attractions of Battery Park, and Children’s Cloaks and Costumes, 
China, Glassware, etc., etc. 





KLE. 
closely by the hear; but, being acquainted with the 
nature of the animal and his mode of attack, he 
drew a large hunting-knife from his belt, and coolly , 
awaited the onset. 

The maddened brute approached, growling and | 
gnashing his teeth, and with a sort of spring en. j 
eircled both the body of the hunter and the trunk - 
of thetree in his grip: ‘The next Instant the flashing _ 
knife-blade entered his heart, and the combat was | 
goon over, 

Two old bears and a cub—all extremely fat— 
were the result of this dangerous adventure. The 
largest of them weighed two hundred and fifty 

junds. Mr., Burke was not injured, but Mr. 

arrison wae torn severely and had three ribs 
broken. 


adds a pleasing little story of a time before his own. 


T remember a dear old lady who loved to talk 
about this park, and tell of the people she had met , 
here and the scenes she had witnessed; and of 
these, one man and one morning’s adventure stood 
out most prominent. 

A little thing in white, her nurse had brought her 
to the park to witness a civic ceremony, and the 
crowd prevented her from obtaining a good view 
of the pageant. 

As, with a child’s impatience, she tried to press 
through the throng, a tall and handsome elderly 
gentleman, clad in a suit of black velvet and with a 
dress sword at his side, stooped down to her, 
inquired pleasantly about her trouble, and then 
lifred her upon hia shoulder and held her there , 
until the procession had passed. 

Delighted with what she saw, the child thought 
little about the gentleman who had brushed away 
her trouble, but thanked him when he released her 
with a kiss and set her down upon the ground. As 
he moved away, the nurse, in an awestruck voice, 
asked the child if she knew whose arms had held | 
her, and then told her that it was President Wash- 
ington. The little eves watched him out of sight, | 
and never forgot his stately appearance: 

I think dear old Mrs. Atterbury was prouder of 
having been the heroine of this incident than of all 
the social honors that afterward fell to her lot. 


en At RE AO 


Ready April Ist. 


Our Catalogue, 
Spring and Summer, 1894. 


ROUND OE CANES We are now booking names for Spring and 
After stories of fighting, an old soldier likes to | Summer Edition of our Illustrated Catalogue. 


tell stories of foraging and of eating. A Con. i 
federate chaplain, Rev. J. H. M’Nelily, thus relates | Mailed Free to Out-of-Town Residents. 


his own exploits as the owner of a sweet tooth: 
When General Hood started on his campaign into 


Tennessee, in the fall of 1864, the sorghum was just . Oo’ ie 
ripenin in Georgia, and we passed daily great H 0 NEILL & co ’ 
flelds of the sweet cane. We found it delicious tu | 6th Ave., 20th to 21st Si., New York. 
the taste, and chewed great quantities of it, swal- 
lowing the fuice and leaving thousands of dry quids 
spit out by the way. 

Steve was our commissar} 
s for gathering the s 
‘ood sup} 





wo Oe a 



















had pecu! advanta 
Every day he furnished me with a 


stalks, and I marched and chewed, 








that 


the quids all along the 
freak a hundred yards | 


“the parson had chewed 
wide through the state of ( 























Do Not Crock.;| 





| gam Send us your name eurly us the supply will be hited. 





g i: um. = 28-inch siz Ibs., fitted with Wa-) 
verley Clincher Tires, made under t 85 
: 2 ) Gormully & Jeffery’s Patents. $V 
. 7 Equal to High Grade Bi made. FACTC ‘ 
rgy . a saralzet, Ladies and Gents. Ask for Cata- ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. As, 
After the war was over Steve Was riding with an Strictly High Grade logue “B,”’ mailed fre and TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
ee creaae in Dickson County, Tennessee, when| warranted One Year INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, Founded 1868. Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000 





COMPANION. | 


“WALL PAPERS. | "***"™ Strongest, 


; Send 10 cents for postage. We will mail you the | 
Best ana 


Cheapest 


Offer we have ever made. 








largest und best 









i PAPE R the U.S. rath das rate paper. | 
shoul je : 
| PAPER HANGERS ea ‘Phlindsipbia, 


We Make Screens 


Screens 





To Order AN Bi Fi: 1 Outfit 
to fit any size door or win- | for Boys, consisting of Blouse 
for dow. Only the best goods Suit. with large ‘Sailor Collar 


are made. You should place ' 
your order now for early 


| Doors = 22, °%%.2° 


| and Our Illustrated : 
| Catalogue B, No. 16, | 


| Windows. will give you full and use- | 


1 information. 


WILLER MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


neatly trimmed, au extra pair of 
pants, a lanyard and whistle with 
each ‘suit. The whole “rig”? 
complete in all sizes (8 to 12 years) 


For $1.98. 
Ep When ordering kindly say 
whether the lad is small or 
i large for his age. We deliver this Suit free of 
mail or express charges to any point in the 


' No local dealer can compete with us United states. 
in variety or price. Our 
L new designs and colorings 











SCHLESINGER & MAYER, 
Chicago, III. ‘. 


QUALITY, 


WORKMANSHIP, 
And SHAPES 


UNEQUALED. 


Ferris 


are handsomer this year than 
ever before. 


| Our “Guide How to 
Paper and Economy in 
Home Decoration,” mailed 
free with simples. 


| Beautiful Cold Paper, Sc. per Roll. 


We carry the largest stock in the country, and can 

save you 60 per cent. on every roll of paper you buy. 

No matter where you live, if you have any use for 

wall paper, send lor. to Nearest Address to pay postage 

jon a large’ puckaxe of samples. One good “agent or 

| paper-hanger wanted In each teycu to sell from sample 
hooks, price $1.00, 


\ ALFRED PEATS, 
30-32 W. 13th St., 136-138 W. Madison St., 
W YORK. CHICAGO, 




























“ ——_TRADE_MARK ——— ” 


SSB Se 


REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS &CU 






| MODERN Ideas of 
/ HEALTHFUL Dress are 
PERFECTED in this Waist. 
‘Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at frontinstesd of clasps. Clamp Buokleat hip 
rs. Tape fastened buttons—won't pu! 
i ‘button holes--won't wear out. All sizes; 
all'sapes. Full or slim bust ; long or short waist. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
‘Western Wholesale Depot. 
nts. Address, giving size a FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
lar Co., 4 Exchange Plac Basa tee iDasteated cizoatac te 
| FERRIS BROS Manufacturers and Patentees, 


Greatest Award —tsstaicetniinatio 


Branch Ofice—837 Market St., San Francisco. 
--TO-- 


THE HIGHEST AWARD§ 


re received 


CHICKERINE n= 
Columbian Exposition 
PIANOS WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


AT THE 


i Wo ’ 
World’s Columbian Exposition, Home Comfort 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
‘above statement we respectfully refer to! STYLE 
j the Judges comprising the No. 65. 


_, The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn, 
Try them, You will like them, 

Fit well, 
for a box of Tet 
cumple collar and p 






{ 
| 
\ 
| 
| 





Jury of Awards. 


| For the equally unimpeachable truth 
j that the award only complies with the | 
ifacts, we refer the public to a personal | 
jand critical examination of our present 


productions in styles and cases. 


| CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 
| 
| 





It's so Easy to Light 


The “B eH Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 

why so many are sold 

by Leading Deaters. 
Send for our little 






- THIS ILLUSTRATES ONE OF THE 


RANGES 


RECEIVING THE 
Book which tells mo 2 
about thie wonderful Highest Award over all others 
Lamp: EXHIBITED. 


. BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. © Made ot MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
NEW VOIR ten: BONBON. " and will LAST A LIFETIME If properly used. 
actories: 


Menu Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
OWN WAGONS throughout the UNITED 
STATES and CANADAS. 


SALES TO JANUARY |, 1894, 277,188. 
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MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 















SOLE MANUFACTUR 





nS OF 


Z Street, - Indianapolis, Ind., U. S.A. 





































condition. “ Port's 77 FnriiaGes 

“Wouldn't we have enjoyed that during the Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 
war?” said the second man 

“Yes,” said Steve, “but if you'd turn the parson . oe : 
in on it, he’d chaw it up in 2 night Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Lat U.S. Gov't Report. 66 99 

ee ome 
ONE RESORT. a 3 
COPPER 

Very many good stories are told of Doctor 
Jowett, the master of Balliol College. At one time 
MRSA oiae Spent Gown” for fellate to pass an Tea Kettle 
examination in Greek. 

The boy's mother called to see Doctor Jowett Meas Bea ant eoaty stale tined wich pore ce, 
and talked about her son until the listener was outside d. They are hi 1 dd 
somewhat weary. She gave the lad the best of durable. Ex ttle'stamped “ROM 
characters, and closed with the religious irrele Ask you or the “ROME” or send to us. 
Tenoee Factory Prices, $1.00 Each. 





He will have the consolations of religion, and 
there is one book to which he can always turn.” 
Doctor Jowett eyed her benignly 
“Yes, madam,” he said. “The Greek grammar! 
Good evening.” 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


ROME MFG. COMPANY, Rome, N. ¥. 


SHORTHAND &, 


A). Grahaiity WOR Wa! Kopi, 
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h ‘h’s Companion 5s an illustrated weekly 
a Meapor ot eight Ba, Its subscription price ix $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 








seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
ven for $1.76—are a gift to the si bers from 





e publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. foe 
fe newals should be gent by each su! 
F Mone ae dies to this office, We do hot request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 
't for The Companion, when sent by mail, 

Pee uo inane haa Pont Umice Money. Onder Haak 

Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
NONE OF THESE CAN RE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postm: 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 

almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 

d_be lost, or else it {3 stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
‘Any one caii colleet them at any Money-Order Post: 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, us no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
Who send ‘us Fostal Notes must do 40 at thelr own 

sk. 
mewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 

Rens of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will uot enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find our name on our! 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ing money to strangers 
to renew-stibecriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
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tions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be @ guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
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THE USE OF COURT-PLASTER. 


Court-plaster should be used simply as a protec. 
tion fora wound. Except in this indirect way, it 
does not exert the slightest curative power. 

Roughly speaking, there are three great divisions | 

S of flesh-wounds. There are wounds which present 
w the eye a clean-cut edge, as though some sharp 
instrument or knife had acted as the agent; these 
are called incised wounds. Then there are lacera- 
tions with which is associated more or less bruising | 
of the surrounding tissues. These are contused 
wounds. 


straight down into the tissues. 

In the first class of wounds the manner of healing 
is apt to be by what fs called “first intention;” that 
ig, the two clean-cut edges, when closely approxi- 
mate, adhere firmly to each other without delay. 
In the other kinds of wounds more or less new 
tissue ts formed within their boundaries, and the 
process of healing ix thus somewhat delayed. 

On what kind of wounds, then, Is it permissible | 
to use court-plaster? 

Az we shall hardly be inclined to use it, if the 
lacerations are ut all extensive, we may limit our | 
answer to such Cases 4s are met with in our dally 
work, although it is precisely these apparently | 
minor cares that will often be found to give the | 
most trouble afterward, and from which blood. | 
poisoning results so frequently. t 

There is then only one class of wounds where we 
may avall ourselves of the simple but, if properly 
used, sufficiently effective treatment by the plaster, 
namely, incised wounds, in which the agent 
inflleting the injury has left one clear, sharp line to 
mark its path. In these cases little straps of plaster 
which shall draw the two edges firmly together Will 
be all that ts required. 

In all other cases, in which there is the possibility 
of polson or Infection being present in the wound, 
or which are characterized while healing by any 
increase whatever in tissue-substance, the employ- 
ment of court-plaster should be strictly prohibited, 
for it will almost invariably cause festering and 
an Increase of the mischief. 

It may be confidently expected by the user of all 
court-plasters, whether ‘inedicated” or not, that if 
they are applied to a broken surface in which there | 
is any Inflammation, however slight, a process of , 
decomposition and ulceration will be set up, which | 
will disappear only with the disappearance of the | 








‘ about questions of personal taste is well supported 


| Thad been mistaken. 


And finally there are punctured wounds, * 


by which are meant injuries made by penetrating ! 
jof hearing before I rallied um 


| how.” 
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THE YOUTH’S 
ment or noise, and presently discovered a weasel 
stretched out upon the warm side of a log, not 
far away, probably sunning himself after a long 
morning’s sleep, for the weasel does his sleeping in 

the daytime, and his work at night. This was no | 
doubt the vrey off which the hawk had a mind to 
make his a.nner. But the weasel quietly blinked 
at the eun, elther unconscious of the danger, or 

indifferent to it. 

The men had just made this discovery when the 

| 

| 





hawk came gliding down, swift and sure as an 
arrow, seized the weasel with his powerful talons, 


at an end for that weasel. 

Soon, however, the movements of the great bird 
became strange and unnatural. Iis wings worked 
rapidly and convulsively, as if making a great 
effort to sustain flight; then he began to sink, slowly | 
at first and with frequent recoveries till, finally, he | 
fell straight like a plummet to the ground—dead! | 
From under the outstretched wings crept the | 
weasel, apparently unharmed. 

What had happened? The weasel had quickly 
stretched his long, supple neck up under the | 
hawk’s wing, struck his teeth {nto a vital part, and 
sucked out the life-blood. 

The muscles of the hawk relaxed as the blood 

was rapidly drained. There was a last desperate | 
effort at flight; the wings flapped uselessly in the 

air; and the heaviness of death brought him swiftly 

to the ground, almost upon the spot where the 

weasel had been baxking in the sun. 





NOT THE BEST. 
The adage concerning the folly of disputing 


by an anecdote related by Colonel T. A. Dodge. | 
Ile says: 


Many years ago, in Richmond, while [ was stand. 
ing with a friend'at his doorway while he gave 
some instructions to an old colored servant, there 
happened to pass one of the beauties of the city. 
We both took off our hats, courtesy in our attitudes, 
admiration in our hearts. 

“Isn’t she a beauty?” sald I. 

“Isn't she a beauty?” he echoed. “Just isn’t she, 
Uncle Jed?” he added, turning to the old servant. 

“Miss Ellen’s a mighty tine leddy,” responded 
Uncle Jed, in a deferential but somewhat hesitating 
tone. 

“Why, what do you mean, Uncle Jed?” insisted 
my friend, rather nettled, and curious withal, at the 
old darky’s manner. 

“Well, Mars’ Tom,” said the old man, “to tell de 
hones’ truf, we niggers doan' tink de white leddies 
1g so handsome ax de brack ones.” 


NEATLY TURNED. 


The New York Times quotes a lady of that city as 
saying that she had just received the most satis. 
factory compliment that had ever drifted in her 
way. She thus describes how ft happened: 


I was hastening along the sidewalk when I saw 
approaching, as T thought, an out-of-town friend 
whom I had not seen for some time. [durrted my 

ace, and without waiting fairly to reach h 
began to express my delight at the mecting. But 
the words froze on my lips, for just then I saw that 





“Oh!” } said, with a smile of apolony. “1 beg | 
your pardon, I thought you were a friend of mine.” | 

The woman smiled in response, and then after a/ 
second of survey and hesitation, which pointed the 
remark, she said, with a eful bow and a charm. 
Ing air of good-breeding, “I wish I were, madam,” 
and passed on. 

Tt all passed in a breath, and she was almost out | 
elf and called, | 
“Thank you,” after her. | 








HARD TO RECOGNIZE. 


At Antietam, just after the artillery had been 
sharply engaged, the Rockford, Virginia, Battery 
Was standing, awaiting orders. General Lee ap. 
proached and stopped 1 moment. 


aie dirty-faced driver of about seventeen said to 
m: 

“General, are you going to put us in again?” 
Think of such a question from such a source. 
addressed to the general of the army, especially 
when that general’x name was Lee. 

“Yes, ny boy.” the stately officer answered, 
kindly, “I have to put you in ‘again. But what is 
your name? Your face seems familiar to me sume- 








“+L don’t wonder you didn’t know m: 

dirty,” laughed the lad, “but P’m Bob 
It'was the general's youngest son, whom he had 

thought safe at the Virginia Military Inatitute. 


sir, ’m so 





A WARNING. 


Perhaps the poorest opinion of music as a vi 
tion is attributed to # certain excellent muaste: 
builder In an Eastern city. This man had sent his 
son to college, where the young man excelled in 
musical accomplishments. 


In course of time he announced to his father his 
intention to become a musician. 

The father objected vehemently. The son begged, 
and at last was affected to tears, declaring that he 
should never be happy in any other calling. This 
melted the father’s heart, and he exclaime: 

“All right, do as you Itke—but don't 
come around 
house!” 








ou ever 
grinding your organ in front of my 





CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 





plaster itself. 
Se 


A TRAGEDY IN MID-AIR. 


The weasel is a dainty and luxurious live 
way. He Is the freshest e| sel the 
tenderest chickens of the and will some 
times kill several for a single meal, sucking the 





n his 
stes 














warm blood, and eating only a small bit of the 
flesh. 

He is not only sly and cunning, but remarkably 
courageous. He will often attack an enemy much 








and does not lose 
nis heroic quality 


iarger and stronger than himself 
his wits, even in imminent peril 
is sometimes strikingly evinced 

Two wood.cutters were eating their midday lunch 
upon the border of an Adiron¢ . When 
they noticed « large hawk circling in the sky over 
head, evidently with his eye upon something near 
them 


















He was gradually narrowing his circles 
while approaching the ground, and it was apparent 
that he would soon drop upon his victim 

The men looked about cautiously, without move 


* member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


Two little girls, whose father was an earnest 











to Animals, were taken to a menagerie by a visiting 
aunt. When they returned their father said 
“I hope you didn’t see any cruelty to the poor 
beasts.” 
“Oh yes, papa,” said the older girl, “there was 
B it.’ 



























. t ie?” 

Why, the lion-tamer put his head right in the 
lion’s mouth — 

“Well, what was cruel about that?” 

Why, you could . nly as could be 
that the horrid man had hair-oil on his head!” 
HIS WAY. 

It is often amusing to see how a man's vocation | 
colors his form of speech. This is especially notice 
able with sailors. | 

A young Cape Cod captain attended a social | 
gathering and was induced to join in the dance, a 
fact which called forth some exclamations of sur 
prise from his shyer md 

“Oh, T didn’t da he said; “1 only jest cruised 








around a little. 


phorated Sapouaceous Dent:fi 





COMPANION 


The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam 
."" Made only by JOHN 
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and rose again almost perpendicularly. All seemed | _M 







































I. BRowN & SoNs, Boston. Sold everywhere. (Adv. SM EINCUBATOR and Buoonel 
ee — = — | Combined. If is are interested tn 
| uitry, it will pay you to send; 
TELECGCRAPHY. Ma Satna for ae oe 
Learner's manual of complete instruction, with de. RARE, valuable Dotuts ¢ 
rion of instruments: | How to put up Lele Lee. 
J. # E 76 Cortlandt ., New ¥ 
. isa supe et sub- 
7 stitute for lotions 
Witch Hazel Jelly #ssssicts: | A BARGAIN r Se ( 
to us t i 
cessful—most conve Collection of 








10 Choice Annuals (everybody’s favorites), all new 
fresh seeds, sure to grow and bloom this senso: 

Pansy, 40 colors and markings; Phlox, 20 colors 
bena, 18 colors; Pinks, 10 colors; Petunia, 10 colors; Aste 
12 cvlors; Balsam, 8 colors; Mignonette Sweet mixed, 
Sweet Peas, 12 colors and Sweet Alyssum. 


| 
| 
| FOR 12 GENTS spdthe name and address of two 
of your friend. who grow flower, 
| JIwill send, post-paid, the complete col 
pkt. each of the ten varieties ( enough for any ordin. 
ary garden.) This is a BONAFIDE offer, made to intro- 
duce my home grown flower seeds to new customers 
hich I guarantee to please you or the amount. 
said refunded, and the seeds given as a present. 
published my 
Souvenir Oat 
alogue for Ht, 
F devoted er 
most artistic and 
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ABOUT THAT 
NEW HOUSE. 


Here’s help for y 
wi its id: 























Specialists Skilled in 
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jclusively to Flower Seéds is the 
unique. FREE with order. 


































Dwell f all grad, papier | ( 
Views, plang and esthnates, Miss ©. H. LIPPINCOTT, 
for $1. RANK P. ALY }819 and 222 Sixth Street, South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINS 
187 Houseman BIk., G Se 
S E E D AWAY © WARRANTED, 9 
FOR TRIAL. I have found that the best 
vertise good Seeds is to give away a sample for | Best’ in the World, 
you will send me a 2c, stamp to. pi 
age, your selection, of . By mail, postage paid, 
vette 4 L cent a package and y 
ape pper ump Grand lot of EXTRAS given 
rniporof Flower 5 









‘with every order. Prettiest 
FY and only FREE C logue in 
the world with pictures of 
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upal yo all varieties. a yours 
| peop <iete 20d neighbors’ address. 
earliest vege —_—— 

to agents, 60 with $1.00 ¢ fremont’, ft; He SHUMWAY 
Write to-day. Rose Hill, N.Y. ' : L is. 





ROSES AT 


OUR RAINBOW COLLECTION 
OF [VO RESTOR GA. Sy mane 


The roses we send are on their own roots, from 10 to 15 inches 
high, and will bloom freely this summer either in pots or planted in 
yard. They are hardy, ever bloomers. We send instructions with each 
order bow to plant and care for them. Please examine the below list 
of 2) choice fragrant monthly roses, and see if you can duplicate 
them anywhere for an amount so small as®1. They are nearly all 
new kinds.—We guarantee them to reach yon in g i 
we also guarantee them to be the beat dollar's worth of roses 
haveever purchased. THE RAINBOW COLLECTION OF 20 ROS! 
FOR ONE DOLLAR MUST BE ORDERED COMPLETE. 


The List —Brideamald, the best pink rose by far ever introduced. 

Princess of Wales, amber yellow, pening to orange. Snowflake, pare 

hite, always in bloom. Princess de Radziwell, lovely coral red. Pearl of the 

Gardens, deep golden yellow. Beauty of Stapleford, bright rosy crimson. Queen 

of Fragrance, in clusters of 6 to 10 roses, white edged pink. Rheingold, beautifal 

shades of saffron and tawn. Sunset, golden amber, resembles on “afterglow.” 

Dr. Grill, coppery yellow and fawny rose. Duchess Marle Immaeulata, an in- 

termingling of bronze, orange, yellow, pink and crimson. Lady Castlerengh, soft roy 

crimson and yellow. Papa Gontler, lovely dark red. Star of Gold, the sacen of all 

yellow roses. Waban. a great rose in bloom all the time. Lady Stanley, great garden 

Tose. Viscountcsse Wautier, one of the best roses grown. Cleopatra, soft shell pink, 
lovely. Sappho, fawn suifused with red. Letty Coles, verr chaste and beautiful. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING IS IN THE EATING. 


is applies to Floral matters as well as to matters culinary. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. it. 20, 1888. 
The Goon & REEsE Co., Springfield, O. Gentlemen: 
I wish to thank you for the excellent assortment of roses 
contained in your Rainbow Collection. On May 8, I plant 
them, 19 of them lived. About s'x of them bloomed in June, 
since which all have bloomed either monthly or perpetusl, 
true to their color. On Sept.1, I counted 108 buds and blooms 
onthe 19 roses. They were much admired by my friends anc 
neighbors, and allow me to thank you for furnishing 
source of pleasure socheaply. Very respectfully, 
2 Fifth Avenue. ©. D. Sura. 
different colors, 1. Try a act. 20 Chry- 
flowered and scented, #1. cholee Be- 


Reese’s 


Roses are on 
their own 
roots. S&S 


Ballinger, Texas, Nov. 29. 
The Goon & REESE Co., Springfield, O, Gentlemen : 
‘The 2 ever blooming roses you sent me for $1. arrived yos. 
terday in the most splendid condition, and allow mato say 
that I was absolutely surprised at the size of the stalks and 
the amount, length and thriftiness of the roots. I have 
wondered many times how you could afford to send out 
such roses for such asmall price, Every home in the land 
should have their yard full of ever blooming roses at this 
price, Yours, 
(Judge) O. H. WiLtiNcHam. 
We will also send our Iron Clad Collection of 12 Hardy Roses, 
santhemums, all prize winners, $1. 16 ‘aniume, double and ain; 
gonlas, different kinds, @1. 40 packets cholce Flower Sceda, all different kinda, @1. Our handsome, illustrated, 
1.2 page Catalogue, describing above Roses, Plants and all Seeds, mailed for 10c. stamps. Don't place your order before 
ing our prices. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. We have large two year old Kosca for Immediate effect. Liberal 
mi to club raisers, or how to get your seeds and planta free. are the L. ST ROSE GROWERS 
IN TE ORLD. Our sales of Rose Plante alone last nenson exceeded a million and a half. When you order 
Roses, Plants and Seeds, you want the very best, Try us, Addresa 


GOOD & REESE CO., Box 50 Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio. 


Oc. TRIAL SETS 


Of Choice Seeds and Plants. 


Our object in offering thus cheup fs to introduce our goods and 
fire your future orders. ” Please tell your neighbors aboutit. 


















t Beautiful Palms, 2 sorts, strong plants...;.....< 50c 
‘ B-16 packets choice Vegetable Seeds, all different... bc 
‘, E-20 packets choice Flower Seeds, all different... . Bde 
i, F—10 Lovely Carnation Pinks, 10 Sorts.......... e 
“* G—10 Prize Winning Chrysanthemums, 10 sorts 
ee —4 Superb French Cannas, 4 sorts. 













** J—10 unt Everblooming Roses, 10 kinds... ..... 

K . 1Geraniums, § sorts 
line Gladioli, large Powering Bulbs 
Jardy Ornamental Flowering Shrubs 
** R-6 Choice Grape Vines, 6 sorts... 


One-half each of any two of these sets. 


* Any 3 Sets for $1.25, or 5 Sets for $2.00, 
Delivered at Your Postoffice Prepaid. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Order these sets by the letters, Send now from this advertisement, as these tntroductory 
sets do not appear in Catalogue which contains 168 pages and willbe sent Tree with first order. Lf none 
of these sets sult you, aod you want enything 1n our line do not fall to send forit, free, as we want 

ou to ces before ordering elsewhere. It 1s one of the best issued; contains 

jundreds of Illustrations and full descriptions of one of 
stocks In America, In: ing many new, rare and Vv: 
250,000 Hoses yearly} many other things as rgely. 


Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Bulbs, Plants, Seeds, etc. 
40th YEAR. 1,000 ACRES. 28 GREENHOUSES. LAST CALL, ORDER HOW. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 156 Painesville, “AX Ohio, 


GENISTA. «Shower of Gold. 












6sorts.. 











e largest and most comp! 
juable novelties. We grow 
Are headquarters for the choicest 














As a plant for rare beauty,elighttul fragrance, and ease of 
culture, it hus no superiot, and should adorn every home. 
Some idea of its beauty und profusion of bloom may be bad 
by closely observing the cut here shown, Itis an accurate 








n from # pl 





graph of a plant which bloomed in 
g. Fine plants for blooming this 
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RNATION, Too much cannot 
be said in pr rand Carnation. ‘The color is exquls 
ite, a charming shade of flesh-pink. Price 5c. each: 8 for 50t- 





Ww CERANIUM—l* 

PANGNE. Thisienrtiant any doube whence tne bos toute 
white Geranium ever introduced 
others that a comparison 1s not necessary. 
CENTROSEMA CRANDIFLORA— 
ABSOLUTELY NEW. A hardy perennial vine of rai 
quisite beauty. Seeds 15c. per packet. ‘ 
PALM FILIFERA, This magnificent pulm Is easly 


J , R | i Flowers 


. BLUE ZANZIBAR WATER LILY. 





























lovely shades of lightand dark bine; stamens golden yellow 

tipped with blue. Seeds, 15¢. per packet. 7 
RED ZANZIBAR WATER LILY. Faquidlt 

shades of Fieh pink, deep rose or almost erimason ; 





g 

Per packet, 15¢. 
soe. we will send,by sua, 
nt new plants and 


low stamens tipped with red: superb. 


ACREAT OFFER, rl 
Tea tare plants and seeds are worth $120, and we send 


them for only 60 cents, Onder at once. Catalogue semt free. 
J. Roscoe Fuller & Co., Floral Park, N. ¥* 
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WAH-PE-TA, THE CRIPPLE. 


In THREE PARTS.— PART II. 
Lost on the Plains. 


Having left the Indian hoy to take care of him- 
salf, and wounded, Ralph felt uneasy in regard to 
him. Early next morning, therefore, he rode 
over to his father’s cabin, hoping to see Wah-pe-ta 
abont. 

Fire-in-the-Clouds was sitting in the doorway, 
smoking complacently, and a dozen noisy children 


played and quarrelled near by. Ralph saw nothing | 


of Wah-pe-ta. He stopped his 
horse, and the little red-skins 
ceased their play to gaze at the 
white boy on his handsome pony. 
But Fire-in-the-Clouds disdained 
to turn his head. In the an- 
fenced plot behind the hut Wab- 
pe-ta’s mother was hoeing corn. 
Ralph rode up to her. 

“Mona, where is Wab-pe-ta ?” 


he asked. ‘ 
Mona continued ker work. t: 
Ralph repeated the question an- : 


grily, and when she could no 
longer pretend not to hear, she 
pointed impatiently to a stack of 
wild hay. 

“He dere, lazy dog! Layin’ 
roun’ all time. Better he ‘long 
in white man’s house,”’ she said, 
crossly, and without paying fur- 
ther attention to Ralph resumed 
her hoeing. 

‘The boy dismounted and stole 
quietly up tothe stack. At first 
he saw nothing, and thought 
that Mona must have been mis- 
taken, but presently he descried 
a large hole, looking like the en- 
trance to a cave, in one side. 
He looked into the burrow—there 
lay Wah-pe-ta, lost in troubled 
sleep. 

His tattered blanket was 
drawn closely around him, and 
his thin face was set in a scowl! 
of pain. 

“Poor little fellow!’’ thought 
Ralph. ‘I'm afraid he’s badly 
hurt. 
good would that do? Wah-pe-ta’s mother 
wouldn’t leave him a minute’s peace as long 
as he conld open his eyes—or, father might insist 
on sending him to the hospital. What a punish- 
ment that would be for him!” 

As he contemplated the sleeper, Ralph's face 
lighted with a smile. 
fastened together with 
some odd scraps of the 
brilliant yellow ribbon 
used by  cigar-makers 
for tying up their wares. The sight recalled 
to Ralph’s mind the fragment of an old song, 
one of his grandmother's, that he was fond of 
singing : 


Quaint 
Decoration. 





From Susquehanna’s ut 
Vhere savage tribes 
His blanket tied with 


pst springs 
sue their game, 

low strings, 

The shepherd of the forest came. 

“Now that scheme just took Wah-pe-ta’s 
fancy,” thought Ralph; ‘but the idea of wearing 
a hat and coat never did.” 

Overhead a hawk was circling slowly. Ralph 
watched its free flight as he continued, ‘Might as 









Perhaps I ought to tell father—but what | earth can you want of another horse ? 


‘Wah-pe-ta’s blanket was | 


| ness. Moreover, he felt half-ashamed, boy-like, 


of his kindly impulse. It was difficult to force 
himself to speak of the matter, and besides, he 
‘ hated explanations. 
At the breakfast-table one morning, Doctor 
' Douglas was glancing through a newspaper when 
Ralph spoke abruptly. 
“Father, would you care if I traded off my old 
gun? The one you gave me last Christmas ?”” 
Doctor Douglas laid down his paper and looked 
at his son. 
“Last Christmas isn’t so very old, Ralph. 
What do you want to trade it for ?”” 
“A pony.” 


“A pony!"’ echoed his mother. ‘What on 


Ralph's Visit 


Yon ride 
half the time, as it is.” 

“T thought,”’ said his father, ‘that Concha was 
nearly perfect, but if you are tired of him —"" 

“Tired of Concha, O father!’ Ralph's voice 
trembled. That his own father could imagine 
that he was tired of Concha! “It isn't for myself 
I want the horse,’ he said, desperately, ‘‘it's— 
it’s for another.” 

“For another?’ Doctor Douglas pulled the 
ends of his long moustache while he studied his 
son thoughtfully. Then he took up his news- 
paper again. 

“Very well,” he said, ‘but if that other should 
happen to be a cripple, see that you get a gentle 
pony.” 








es, sir, L will,”’ Ralph said, blushing between 
embarrassment and pleasure. 

After he had left the room Mrs. Douglas turned 
on her husband with unusual asperity 





in her 
manner and exclaimed 
“John, 1 do believe that 
Ralph intends to 
off his beautiful 


His Plan 
Understood. trade 


gun to 


well try to make a tame little rooster out of that | get a pony for that ugly little boy of Jim Lane's. 
hawk, as a nice, contented, civilized boy out of | I know of no other cripple here.” 


Wah-pe-ta.” 

Wah-pe-ta’s wasted red hand lay outstretched 
upon the hay. Into the relaxed palm Ralph 
slipped the handle of his own four-bladed knife, 
Then he softly withdrew without waking the 
sleeping cripple. 

Two or three weeks passed. Wah-pe-ta resumed 
his solitary rambles, and but one pair of eyes, 
save Ralph’s, noted that he walked more slowly, 
stopping oftener to rest, than he had in summer. 
Those were the keen eyes of the post surgeon, 
Ralph’s father. 

It was because Doctor Douglas had so often 
looked compassionately after the little cripple that 
Ralph found his way made unexpectedly easy 
when he ventured to broach a plan which he had 
been revolving long enough to have had a hard | 
struggle between his native generosity and selfish- 








Ralph doesn’t need two guns, Alice." 





o, but Jim Lane must have a score of horses 
already.” 

“T happen to know that Ralph has tried in vain 
to induce him to let his son have one.”” 

“Well, it isn’t Ralph's place to make up to him 
for his father’s neglect.”’ 
“That is quite true, Alice, but im glad he has 








made up his mind to do what he can in that way.” 
An old 
There- 
his waking 


The plan was carried out completely. 
saddle was found for Wah-pe-ta’s pony. 
after the Indian boy 
hours upon her back. 
little heart 


room for 


spent most of 
His frozen warmed into new life 


as it made two friends, Ralph and 
It did not even trouble him 
when he found that yellow Mostaza was no match 


for black Concha in speed. 


Mostaza, the pony. 


| “When, father ? 


“That all right,” he said earnestly to Ralph 
after they had one day tested their respective 
steeds, and Mostaza had lagged far behind. «You 
’n’ Concha fly, you no have to be slow ’n’ ’flicted. 
Can’t be no gooder'’n what you is. Mostaza 'n’ 
me, we both have to be ‘flicted. 

“When I dies,” continued Wah-pe-ta, with 
unwonted loquacity, but without a trace of solem- 
nity in his tone, “I goin’ ride Mostaza slap 
into hebben. S'posin’ 
she no die same time I 
do, 1 lie on her back 
‘n’ git one Indian shoot her ‘n’ kill her.” 

“*] don’t believe you could do that,”’ said Ralph, 
stroking Mostaza’s sleek sides. 


Indian Theology. 





to Wabh-pe-ta. 


“Could,” persisted Wah-pe-ta, stubbornly. 
“Indian t’ink me goin’ to happy huntin’-groun’ 
need pony. Wah-pe-ta nebber tell he goin’ to 
w'ite man's hebbeu, need money. W'ite man 
always want money ; Wah-pe-ta goin’ tek horse.” 

The two boys were never intimate, though the 
little cripple hovered tike a wavering shadow near 
Ralph as he rode. Wah- 
pe-ta was ready to ride 
away if Ralph took no 
notice of him, or to fol- 
low silently in Concha’s wake if Ralph tossed 
him an occasional word. Ralph felt for him the 
tolerant kindness that one may have for a protégé 
of any kind; but to say that the Ute would have 
laid down his life for his white friend would be 
to say but little. 

He did not value his life,—at any rate, he had 
not valued it until he owned Mostaza,—and he 
would have done far more than die for Ralph. 
Ignorant, friendless, poor and crippled, with no 
hope for the future and no happy memories of the 
past, he would have lived for Ralph’s sake. 

Ralph was poring over his lessons one evening 
in late December 
room, his face 
his hand. 


Friends, not 
Intimates. 





his father entered the 
He held an open letter in 


when 
iant. 





“See here, Alice,” he said, “you may as well 
let the boy’s lessons go for to-night. He 
study after he hears the news. 
got in from town. 
my brother Phil. 

“Hurrah!” o 


can't 
Watson has just 
He brought me a letter from 
Phil’s coming out!” 





ed Ralph, clapping his hands. 





“He'll be at the station to-morrow, The letter 
has been delayed; it ought to have reached us a 
week ago. He meant to give us plenty of time to 
arrange for meeting him. 1 don't know, though, 
that it would have made any difference about my 


going if I had got the letter on time—those scarlet 






cases are in a critical condition.” 
said Mrs. 
sn't it possible for you —" 

replied the doctor, “it wouldn't be righty 


ome one should meet him,” Doug- 


But it makes no difference. Of course he'll get 
out here all right. To-morrow is the regular mail 
day and the Agency stage does not start out until 
the train from the east gets in. But I’m sorry it 
happens this way. It seems like a cold welcome 
to Phil, when he comes so far to see us."’ 

“Let me go, father,”’ said Ralph. 

“You! Oh no. It’s thirty miles. 
and cold a ride for you, my son.”” | 

“But it’s growing warmer, father.” 

“Yes, it really is,’ Mrs. Douglas said; ‘but 
that is probably because 
;@ storm is brewing. 
Philip can come by the 
‘stage, of course. He'll 
excuse ug when he learns why 
No one met him.” 

However, Ralph begged eager- 
ly for permission to meet his 
uncle, and his indulgent parents 
at last consented to hie plan, 
which was to ride Concha in, 
and return with his uncle. 

As the stage left the railroad 
station for the Agency at eleven 
o'clock, Ralph was obliged to 
get a very early start. Only a 
faint light in the east gave prom- 
ive of coming daylight when, 
having taken a good breakfast, 
he went out to mount his horse. 
Doctor Douglas went out with 
him. 

As he stood bareheaded beside 
the pony he felt a cool touch 
upon his cheek, as though it 
had been softly stroked by fairy 
fingers. Tho doctor put up his 
hand inquiringly. 

“Why, Ralph,”’ he exclaimed, 
“it’s snowing!” 

Although it was late in Decem- 
ber, this was the first snow of 
the season. Before his father 
spoke Ralph had discovered that 
snow was falling, but bad not 
mentioned it. 

“I don’t at all like the idea of 
your starting out in a snow- 
storm,’ Doctor Douglas said. 
“It may get much worse. You 
had better give it up.” 

“I don’t believe it is going 
to snow much, father,” returned 
| Ralph, turning his boyish face up to the starless 
sky. “But what if it does snow a little? I've 
‘been over the road too many times to lose it, 
snow or no snow.” 
| “] don’t know about that, Ralph. Experienced 
| plainsmen are not above getting lost in these 
storms sometimes.” 

; “DM be all right, father. Don't you worry 
| about me. Good-by!"’ He touched Concha and 
, Was gone. 

| Doctor Douglas turned back into the house, 
| sorry that he had permitted Ralph to go, though 
| he was not serionsly nn- 


Too long 


His Mother 
Objects. 


easy even when daylight Misgivings 
showed that the snow Already. 


was falling steadily. 

He knew that the travelled road would be 
obliterated; that the plains were by this time an 
unbroken expanse of white; but he had no doubt 
that Ralph could keep the right direction by the 
aid of many and familiar landmarks which he 
Knew well. 





Should the boy once safely cross the twenty- 
mile stretch of plains lying between the Agency 
and the foot-hills, he would be safe. Within the 
friendly shadow of the mountains there was little 
danger of his getting lost. 

But before noon the 
snow before it in blindi 
fought his way 
white hurry 


wind was whirling the 
Doctor Douglas 
through the drifts and the wild, 
of storm, attending steadily to his 
duties, but the visits all made, he returned home 
anxious and troubled. Mrs. Douglas followed 
him into his office with a pale face, and found 
him pacing the floor in agony. 

“John, dear, don't you think that Ralph might 
have got through before the wind came up?” she 





louds. 











asked. 





We shall know when the 
to-da Dick 
3; he'll 


hope so, Alice. 
stage comes in, if it gets in at all 





Houston has been on the route five y 
make it if it is to be done.” 

Thg st@e was due at flive In the 
chgok of -stérm)i¢ wiabreadly-dark at that honr. 





o'clock. 
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Doctor Douglas struggled down to the post-office; 
the stage would stop there first. 

Nearly every one at the Post had learned by 
this time that Ralph Douglas, a universal favorite, 
had left the Agency that morning to ride to town, 
and Doctor Douglas was not the only anxious 
watcher in the little office. 

The conversation among the crowd who had 
gathered at the post-office had consisted before the 
doctor’s entrance chiefly of speculations as to 
Ralph's probable fate; but after he came in there 
was a general silence. In the midst of the silence 
the door slowly opened, and Wah-pe-ta half-stag- 
gered, or was half-blown, into the room. 

He had heard that Ralph was out in the storm, 
and came wallowing through the drifts in hope to 
gather some tidings of him. But he asked no 
questions. A single glance at Doctor Douglas's 
face told him enough. 

“Hello!” cried a rough soldier, as he limped 
forward. “Ef here aint Pete! Lookin’ for a 
letter, Pete ?"’ 

“Lookin’ for somethin’ t’ steal, more like,” | 
observed another. ‘Them little redskins is all 
thieves."” 

But if Wah-pe-ta understood the doctor’s face, 
the doctor understood his. 

“Jackeon, you'd better keep a civil tongue in 
your head,” Doctor Douglas said, sternly. 

Seven, eight o'clock passed. Wah-pe-ta 
crouched in @ corner .of the room, waiting. 
Every one had forgotten his presence save 
Doctor Douglas, who no longer 
made a pretence of doing any- 
thing but look from the window 
into the black darkness of the staring night. 

Some of the people went away, others came in. 
As the clock struck nine the postmaster re- 
marked : 

“If they dv. t git here in half an hour, I reckon 
we might’s well give ‘em up for to-night. If 
"twas anybody but Dick Houston drivin’, and if 
he was drivin’ ary other team but them bays that 
have been over the road stiddy, night and day 
and all weathers, fer nigh three years, I wouldn't 
be expectin’ of ’ein at all. But 1 reckon Houston 
and them horses is goin’ to find the road through, 
unless the road gits the bulge on ‘ein and va- 
moses."” 

Another hour had nearly passed before the 
postmaster's faith in Houston and his team was 
rewarded. Then came the sound of wheels 
crunching heavily through the snow, as the stage 
drawn by its reeking, staggering horses drew up 
before the door. 

Doctor Douglas rushed out to meet it; some 
one inside the stage caught sight of him, and 
shouted cheerily, ‘Hello, Jolin, here we are! I 
thought we should never get here, though.” 

But Doctor Douglas did not seem to see the 
hand which the tall new-comer was holding out, 
as he peered past him into the dark interior of the 
stage. 

“Where is Ralph ?”’ he asked. 

“Ralph? What do you mean?” demanded 
Philip. When the matter was explained to him, 
he said, soberly : 

“He missed us, that’s certain. I'm afraid there 
wasn’t much chance of his doing anything else. | 
‘The storm is terrific out there on the plains—at | 
least I mean’’—catching a glimpse of his brother's 
face—‘‘it’s confusing; Ralph would have found | 
it so.” 

It was with difficulty that Doctor Donglas was | 
persuaded to wait until daybreak before starting 
out in search of his son. At dawn the rescue 
party were in their saddles. The storm had 
ceased, but it was turning colder. 

“We're bound to find Ralph before long,’’ said 
the scout, who rode by Doctor Douglas’s side. 
“It basn’t been very cold. Of course he:may be 
pretty hangry.”” 

“He had lunch in his saddle-pocket,”” Doctor | 
Douglas said. ‘I hope he hasn't | 
suffered. Is there no place where 
he would tind shelter ?”” 

“No, not until he leaves the reservation, and 
that, as you know, extends to the foot-hills. I 
rather wonder, though, that, having a good horse | 
under him, he basn't shown up before this. The! 
horse would be likely to find the way home, even | 
if the boy couldn't.” 

“Yes,” Doctor Douglas said, “I have thought! 
of that. | 

Early as it was when the party from the Post 
took the road, a rescue party had already pre- 
ceded them—a very small party mounted on a 
yellow pony. 

After the stage came in the evening before, 
Wah-pe-ta had listened silently to the hurried 
questions and conjectures in regard to Ralph. 
Then, heavy-hearted, he mounted Mostaza and 
started homeward; but on the way he formed a 
plan of his own. i 

“I aint goin’ to tell nobody. They all make 
laugh at little lame Pete,’’ he reflected bitterly. | 
“$'posin’ I don’t come back sume more, who! 
care? My fadder he got pienty papoose.”’ | 
Unlike the troopers, this rescue party did not 
attempt to follow the road to town, or to search | 
the adjacent country. Mostaza soon found that 
she was to have matters her own way. Her rider 
did not guide her, except to repress any attempt 
to return to the Agency, and to urge her onward. 
Finally she struck out at a good pace, thinking 
this as good a time as any to visit a certain 
valley that she knew of and loved. 

Wah-pe-ta, whose sense of direction was nearly 
as accurate as the needle of a compass, knew that 


Waiting. 


Hopeful. 











| apiece about it, and then I sha’n't tell you another 


j smell like? 


they were travelling due north, bearing away 
from the road which Ralph was presumed to 
have followed. Can. Louis Kixossury. 


ee: 


AUNT MARY. 


Why, I see her now in the open door, 

Where the little gourds grew up the sides and o’er 

The clapboard roof! And her face—ah, me! 1 

‘Wasn't it good for a boy to see, ' 

And wasn’t it good for a boy to be } 
‘Out to Old Aunt Mary's? i 


Selected. —James Whitcomb Riley. 
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For the Companion. 


UNCLE AMOS'S GIFT. 


In a retired part of the large railruad station five 
children were awaiting the train from Boston. 

“The train must be late,” said Jamie, the eldest, 
who evidently had charge of the little party. 

“What do you suppose he will bring us?” sald 
the one other boy, a stout little chap. 

“If you've asked that question once, Amos, you 
have five hundred times,” said Jennie, the next 
older of the family. 

“Well, I want to know,” said Amos. “I thought | 
when he brought us the puppy he couldn’t ever 
bring us anything so nice again 

“Perhaps he won't bring us anything at all,” 
suggested Jamie, solemnly. 

It was a painful idea, and before they had wholly 
recovered from it the train came rushing in. Then 
a bright-eyed little man, with a well-worn satchel, | 
came walking past the group of children without | 
appearing to see them. Baby Mollie could not 
atand it. “Uncle Amoth!” she implored. 

“Say, Uncle Amos!” roared Amos junior. “We're | 
all here waiting for you.” | 

“Uncle, dear!” called Jennie. 

The oldest boy and girl stood smiling. They saw ' 
through the joxe. The little bright-eyed gentleman | 
paused abruptly and looked about him. $ 

“Did anybody address me?” he asked, pretending , 
surprise. Then the children fell upon him inj 
delight. Every one wanted his hands, and there 
were not enough to go round. 

“Well, well, well!” said he, hugely enjoying it. | 
“Why, I’m so glad you introduced yourselves! | 
Never should have known you! Jamie, grown 
so tall his coat can’t keep up with him, and Belle a 
young lady! I shall have to bring a bonnet for her 
the nexttimeI come. That reminds me —” 

Then there was a long, suggestive silence—the 
children hoping Uncle Amos would complete the 

sentence. They did not 

Why doesn’t want to appear too anx- 

he speak? fous. He always had 

brought them something, | 

and {it was not likely he had forgotten to do zo this 
time. 

Still It would not do to ask. Jamie and Belle and 
Jennie and Amos were too well-mannered to dv ; 
such a thing. Mollie alone could not contain her | 
curtosity. | 

“Uncle Amoth,” she said sweetly, when the 
whole family had been heartily welcomed by 
Mamma Butterfield at their modest little home, 
“what did you bring uth thith time?” 

“© Mollie!” chorused the others, reproachfully. 

“Well,” said Uncle Amos, who really wanted to 
tell, “it’s in a box, and it’s coming by express. 
Now you may all have one question and one guess 








thing till itcomes. Jamie's turn first.” 
“How big is it?” asked Jamie, after thought. 1 
“It’s about so long and so wide and so high.” | 
Uncle Amos measured with his hands. ' 
“1 guess it’s a kennel for Major.” Major was the | 
homely little dog at Jamie’s heels. He had been | 
Uncle Amos’s gift to them the year before. 
Uncle Amos delightedly shook his head. “Next!” | 
Belle was ready at once. “What is it made of?” ! 
“Wood, brass, iron, steel and lots of other 
things,” slowly enumerated Uncle Amos. 
Belle looked dismayed. “An Ice-chest,” she: 
hazarded at last. ' 





“No, it isn’t!" chuckled Uncle Amos. “Now it’s | 
Jennie’s turn.” j 
Jennie took her time. She was trying to think of ; 


a question which would make It sure. 
“Come, hurry up, Jennie!” prompted Amos 
juntor. “Ask something, quick!” 
“Well,” suid Jennie, desperately, “what does it 





“No smell to ft. At least I hope there isn't. 
1 forgot to tind out if it was clean.” 

Now here was an Important «dmission. What 
could it mean? All the children looked anxious, 
but Amos junior propounded his question before 
there was time for remark. “How much did it cost?” 

“Why, Amos Butterfield!” 

“I’m seally ashamed of you!" said his mother. 

“Well,” said Amos junior, contritely, ‘he said 
we might ask any question we chose.” 

“It's all right,” said Uncle Amos. “I paid two 
dollars for it. I’d just as lief answer the question.” 

“That doesn’t make it any politer for Amos to} 
ask it,” eaid Belle. 

“T guess it’s a sled,” said Amos, who had wanted 
one all the winter before. 

“No, indeed!” cried Uncle Amos. 
darling, it’s your turn.” 

Mollie had been standing by, silently Hatening. | 
She had not entirely understood it all. | 

“Ask one question, dear, and Uncle Amos will 
answer It,” directed Jamie. 

Mollie looked up with large, placid eyes at her | 


“Now, Mollie, | 





uncle. “What ith it?” she asked, confidently. 
This was received with 
The Question great delight. With one | 
voice all declared that 


after ail. i 
Uncle Amos was bound to 


answer. Uncle Amos caught the child up and 
kissed herin glee. Indeed, he was rather glad to 
be obliged-to answer. for the <ecret was a burden. 

“Well.” said he, “it’s a hand-organ!” 

‘The children shouted in delight. Mrs. Butterfield 
looked at him tn dismay. 

“Pll tell you how I got it.” went on the little 
gentleman. “I met a man on the street who sald tt 
had heen left with him for payment of a debt. He 
didn’t know what to do with it, and was almost \ 


™, 


aw 





all sing. vou know. 


| and got <o we could render it finely. 


| glad to see lovers of music 


ready to pay a man something to carry it off. So 
he sold it to me for two dollars. 1 knew the chil- 
dren would have a good time with it all summer.” 

“And the neighbors?” said Mamma Butterfield. 

“1 didn’t think of the neighbors.” 

“[ don’t see how the neighbors can complain,” 
said Jamie, stoutly. “Mrs. Smith owns four cate 
that keep coming over into our yard, and she frets 
if Major chases them. And Mr. Jarvis, on the 
other side, plays the cornet half the time.’ 

Surely there could never be a longer hour than 
that before the arrival of the hand-organ; but at 
last the express.wagon stopped 
at their door. This was glory 
for the Butterfield family, who 
lived in a very modest block, and seldum had im. 
portant packages from any where. 

Finally the large box was open, and the family | 
gathered in delighted awe, while Uncle Amos 
examined the precious instrument. It was nearly } 
new, it was clean, it did not smell, and the crank 
turned easily. It played five tunes. 

“One apiece for us,” said Amos junior. 
that lucky ? 

Jamie played first—the “Carnival of Venice.” 
Then Belle took her turn: “Grandfather's Clock.” 
Jennie then played the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
Next Amos hilariously ground out ‘Annie 
Rooney,” and all wanted to help Mollie’s chubby 
little fingers on the “Sweet By and By.” 

“T call that a charming selection of music!” cried 
Uncle Amos. The children unanimously agreed. 
Then they exchanged pieces. Then each played 
through the whole repertoire. 

“It’s a well-made instrument,” said Uncle Amos. 
Finally Mamma Butterfield sent them all off to bed. | 
The next day was Sunday. 

“Now to-day,” said Mrs. Butterfleld, “we will let 
the hand-organ and the neighbors have a rest.” 

“But, mamma,” sald Jamie, “the minister’s gone 
y, and there aint any Sunday school. 1 don’t 
see any harm in playing the ‘Sweet By and By,’ 
even on Sunday.” 

“Certainly not,” said Uncle Amos. “I don’t see | 
why playing the ‘Sweet By and By’ on a hand. | 
organ isn’t just as proper as playing It on an organ | 
by hand.” ; 

This called forth applause from the children, and 
indeed Mrs. Butterfleld found it hard to answer. 
she made one provision, however. The tustrument ! 
should be played only in the house with the doors 
closed, so that there should be no eollection of 
children in the back yard. 

So all day long the Butterfield children played 
the “Sweet By and By;” played it and sung It, 
played it without singing it, played all the verses, 
and then began again at the beginning. 

Uncle Amos was not a very good singer, but 
“Tum ti tum, tum ti tum, tum ti tum,” sang he, 
over and over, till Belle got him a hymn-book with 
the words. Then who so happy as that family? 

The neighbors? Well, the lady that kept four 
cats decided to go over to another street and spend 
the day with a friend, while the gentleman that 
played on the cornet often remarked to his wife: 

“Amanda, I'd no idea these walls were so thin. | 
If thie thing keeps up, we must move away.” 

At sunset the younger Buttertields went to bed | 
as usual; but they were told that they might get up 
as early as they pleased. So Amos junior put his 
hand to the crank of the organ next morning as the 
clock struck four. 

“T reckon,” said he, with satisfaction, “that I 
shall have one whole hour before it’s time to bring 
up the tubs for the washing. I'll have a little 
variety. We did the ‘Sweet By and By’ for all it 
Was worth yesterday.” 

so the cheery “Carnival of Venice” pealed out; 
then “Grandfather's Clock ;” but the “Star Spangled 
Banner” was rather his favorite, and he settled to 
that. Strong was Amos junior, and the crank went 
round at a lively rate. The cornet-player opened 
his sleepy eyes beyond the thin partition, and 
roused his wife. 

“Amanda.” said he, “has this thing been going 
on all night?” 

“I don't know,” was the sleepy reply. “T guess 
x0. Probably that’s what made me dream x0.” 
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“Well, now, Amanda,” protested he, “these 
Butterflelds are nice ! 
children, but this thing’s Not appreciated. 
got to stop. Go in and 


ask them what they'll sell that hand-organ for.” 

Unconscious of this menace, Amos junior changed 
to Annie Rooney,” and the cornet man roae de. 
tedly to dress. 

“On the whole, I prefer the ‘star Spangled Ban. 
ner’ to that dixmal ‘Annie Rooney’ tune. I'll go in 
myself after breakfast and settle this.” 

So just as the Butterfleldy were deciding who 
should wash dishes and who play the hand-organ, 
the cornet man rapped. 

“Come right in, Mr. Jarvis!” said Mrs. Butter. 
field. “This ts my brother-in-law, the one Amos ts | 
named for,” 

“Happy to meet you,” said Uncle Amos, shaking 
hands cordially. “Glad you came over to enjoy 
the organ with us. Why didn’t you bring over | 
your cornet? We could have quite a concert. We 
The ‘Sweet By and By,’ now, 
We practised it some yesterday, 
Bring in your 
cornet. sir, and let's all try it together.” 

“Well, L haven't much time to stop this morning,” 
faltered Mr. Jarvis, much embarrassed. “I thought 
I'd drop in just a minute to —” 

“That's right!” broke in Uncle Amos. 

















is an tune. 





Always 
Jamie, play ‘Annie 
Rooney’ before the gentleman goex. You know 
the words, Mr. Jarvis. ‘Little Annie Rooney, she’s 
my sweetheart.” 











‘together. 


f hold. 





So Mr. Jarvis listened patiently to the tune, and 
went home somewhat shametaced to his wife. | 

“The Butterticld children are so pleased with | 
that thing that I haint got the heart to tell "em what 
anuisance ‘tis, Now you go in by and by, Amanda, | 
See if you can get Mrs. Butterfield off by herself, | 
and make some regulation about time. Let 'em , 
play every day except Sundays, but don't let ‘em 
begin before daylight nor keep it up after dark. 
If it was a cornet, now, nobody could compl 
fora cornet i genuine musical instrument, and 
never disturbs anybody. But yon go in and see 
what you ean do, Amanda.” \ 











So Mrs. Butterfield and Mrs. Jarvis held a con. 
ference, private and friendly, and a time limit was 
laid on the use of the hand-organ. Between seven 
in the morning and six at night, unlimited action 
Beyond them, silence. The children kept thi, 
compact honestly. 

Soon after Mrs. Jarvis had gone, while the “Car 
nival of Venice” was in full swing, there came x 
ring. 

“I could almost testify im court,” said Uncle 
Amos, “that whoever rang that bell was mad.” 

Belle tiptoed to look out the window, but drew 
back, almost upsetting Jennie, who was trying w 
look over ber shoulder. 

“Its Mra. Smith,” whispered awestruck Belle. 

“Who's Mrs. Smith?” demanded Uncle Amos, 


j impressed by the family dismay. 


“She's the one that keeps the four cats.” 

“Oh, that’s all right then,” said Uncle Amos, 
relleved, “I always get along with folks like that. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Smith?" he remarked tu 
the sharp-faced woman before she had a chance to 
say anything. “Pleased to meet 
you, I’m sure. My niece has 
told me about your beautiful 
cats.” Mrs. Smith looked at Jennie suspiciously. 

“I'm very fond of cats, myself,” went on Uncle 
Amos. “I wish I was situated so I could keep four 
myself. What color, now, are yours?” 

“Black, and malty, and tortoise-shell, and a little 
yellow one that Major always —"" 

“I want to know, now!" interrupted Uncle Amo-, 
enthusiastically. “They must be handsome all 
I wonder which you prefer, now’ | 
Nke malty cats myself.” 

“I don’t like malty as well as—but I came over to 
say —” 

“Well, to be sure ‘tis hard choosing between a 
malty and a tortoise-shell. 1s your tortoise a good 
breed?” 

“There aint no better breed in the country. I 
come In to —" 

“How I wish I could see such a cat! 
a beauty. Couldn’t you bring him in 

“He's down on the back fence now,” said Mr. 
Smith, unwarily; and she and Uncle Amos went 
down the yard together, and stood out by the fence 
and had a half-hour’s chat on the subject of tortolee- 
shells. Then Mrs. Smith came in and looked at the 
hand-organ. She brought the favorite Tabby in 
her arms, and listened not unkindly, while Jennie 
played the shortest tune on the lst. Then Mr. 
Smith took her departure. 

“I’m sure the neighbors are real friendly,” sald 
Uncle Amos. “I think they’re going to enjoy the 
instrument svon’s they get fairly used to It.” 

But Uncle Amos’s visit came to an end, and the 
five children mournfully went to the train to see 
him off. That very day a great misfortune befell 
the family. Mamma Butterfield took cold. 

At first this did not seem very serious. She took 
some hot lemonade when she vrent to bed, and 
expected to feel better in the morming. But in the 
morning she ached all over, and tlhe rubbing Belle 
gave her did not make her feel any better. 

Next day she was worse, and the doctor said 


Cats. 


He must be 





. that Mrs. Butterfleld had typhoid Fever. 


Now these were hard times for the little houre. 
With Mamma Butterfield sick, who was to 
bring in money to pay the rent? Jamie hunted till 
he found a place in a store at three dollars a week— 
better than nothing. Belle was chief nurse, with 
Jennie to help and keep house the best she could. 

“And Amos,” ordered Belle, “you: must look out 
for Mollie.” 

“Seems to me I might earn something, too,” sald 
Amos. “Aint the rent most due?” 

“Yes,” Belle sighed. ‘And there's money needed 
for medicines and things. I’m sure I don’t know 
how we're ever going to get along. But you take | 
care of Mollie, Amos. That'll be a great help 

Amos took Mollie and went out in the back yard 
by the hand-organ to do some thinking. 

Next morning he secretly borrowed a wheel: 








. barrow of Mr. Jarvis, and lifting the organ on 


it, trudged away with Mollie and Major at his heels. 

They returned toward supper-time, tired, but In 
good spirits. Amos rum. 
maged around, gave Mol. Where had they 
Ne her supper and put her been? 
to bed, before the girls 
could ask where she had been. So he did next day. 
andthe next. The neighbors came in and sat uP 
with Mrs. Butterfield nights, and Belle and Jennie 
did everything by day, while Jamie worked hard in 
the store. 

At last the doctor said that the patient was likely 
to do well. There wasn’t a happier household 1 
the land than the Butterfields then. The girls cried 
for delight, and Jamie went to work whistling. 

One pleasant September afternoon, when Mr. 
Butterfield was for the first time sitting up by the 
window, she saw a singular procession coming 
down the street. 

Jamie headed it, looking severe, and wheeling 
the hand-organ. Next came Amos and Mollie, 
hand in hand, evidently feeling they were under 
displeasure. But Amos had the air of a worthy boy 
wronged. Major brought up the rear, his tall 
between his legs. 

“What do you think f found when I went over 0 
the West End this afternoon on an errand?” Jamle 
began, wrathfully, when he marshalled all 1p. 
“There on a corner sat these children begging!” 

“L wasn't begging!” declared Amos, stoutly. “! 
was just playin’ the hand-organ. When I got tired. 
Molile spelled me a litle; and when Mollie got 
tired, I made up my jacket Into a pillow and let ber 
take anap. Major he begged a little. But all the 
ladies would say, ‘How cunnin’!’ and then some- 
times I put him through his tricks and they'd almost 
always put something Into th ai 

Amos stopped. The look on his mother’s face Was 
more than he could bear. Ar for Mollie, she set UP 
such a howl that all attention was diverted to herself 
When she was finally pacified, Mrs. Butterfield put 
out her hand and drew Amos up close to herself. 

“Now, my boy,” said she, “tell mother all about 
it” So Amos told. 

“T thought it was a pity if everybody else Wa 
helpin’ and ime not, aud I didn't see why I coulda 
take the hand organ out and earn some money- 

I tried It. And Mollie and me and Major, we 
real good times. Didn't we, Mollie?” 
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Mollie nodded with emphasis. She was ready 
to howl again if anybody scolded Amos. 

“Folks enjoyed the music,” wenton Amos. “The 
first day I stayed out where the big houses ure, and 
almost every one that went past put something Into 
the dipper.” 

“So that’s where the dipper went,” interpoxed 
Belle. “I hunted all over the house for it.” 

“Finally one lady came out,” continued Amos, ; 


fellow who stood beside him, exclalmed: “It's all | seamen of the brig brought her to a stand when | 
But we'll need | she was within comfortable hailing distance of the ; people were on board the schooner sail was made 


right, Silas! Dick’s got the scent. 
to keep a bright lookout.” 


schooner. Only two men were visible on the deck 


103 
The breeze all this while was falling; when the 


and her head was put off southwest. Nevertheless it 


The person who spoke these words was the cap. | of the fore-and-after. (ne stood upon the rail and | was contrived that the brig should be kept in sight 


tain of the brig, a man named George Butcher, 
and the seaman whom he addressed was his brother 


sent a melancholy howl across of “Brig ahoy !”” 
“Hallo?” shouted Captain George Butcher, in 


Silas, the mate of the ves- | response. 


Two Brothers. sel. They were as unlike 


as it is possible to imag. | melancholy, dirge-like key. “We're terribly short | 


“We're in great distress,” cried the man, in a 


| until on a sudden she was seen to melt out against 
| the western gleam. The man in the glazed hat was 
watching her through a telescope when she dis- 
appeared. 

He said to Jonathan Cheap, who stood close 


“and gave me a quarter, and said she didn’t think | ine. George was a slender, wiry, dark man, sharp | of hands. Can yer loan us a seaman or two to | beside him, “She’s gone!” and immediately orders 
it was fair to stay so long inone place. SoI moved | and restless of glance; his brother was 8 great | help us to our port?” 


over to the opposite corner. Then after an hour or 
so she came out with another quarter, and said she | 
thought the folks further up the street would want 
to hear it, so I went up there. Folks were like that | 
allthe time, just as good! I’ve got a lot of money,” 
he added, proudly. 
io get it,” ordered Jamie. 

So Amos produced a handkerchief full of coins. } 
A few quarters, many dimes, a whole pile of nickels | 
and some cents. | 





lump of a figure almost shapeless, puffed about 
the cheeks, scarlet with weather and drink, with 
large, protruding, moist blue eyes. 


Captain Butcher turned to the mate and the boat- 
swain Cheap, and appeared to consult with them. 
Whilst this was doing the two men whose watch 


were given to crowd the schooner with canvas. 
| It was not until eighteen months after this that 
\ the mystery of the s«chooner’s procedure and of the 
| brig’s abandonment was cleured up. Samuel 


It was true, as the Deal boatman had told the | was belowcame up out of the forecastle to learn | Carter turned queen's evidence, and thus an extra. 


other, that this brig, whose name was the Mermaid, 
was bound to Pernambuco, and the Deal boatman 
had doubtless good reason for alleging that her 
cargo was a valuable one. 

Now, all through this day the brig stormed along, 
but when the night came, though the breeze had 


what the mutter wae. 
shouted: 

“Schooner ahoy! What schooner are you?” 

The man answered that she was the Eagle, of one 
hundred and fifty tons, bound to Cadiz; and he was 
about to proceed when he was taken with a violent 


Presently Captain Butcher 


They all counted it up. There was more than | scanted somewhat, sail was reduced, and the mate, | fit of coughing. Thereupon the other man came to 


Jamie could have earned in a month. Enough to 
pay the rent, enough to pay for the medicines, and 
alitde more. Mrs. Butterfleld choked a little. The 
money problem had worried her sadly. 

“Children dear,” she said, ‘“‘we will take this 
money and use it thankfully. It was certainly sent 
for us. But, Amos dear, I’d rather you wouldn’t 
do it any more.” 

So Amos didn’t put the hand-organ on a wheel- 
barrow again. But when his Uncle Amos heard 
about It all, he rubbed his hands in delight. 

“Now I want to know,” he said aloud to himself, 
“I want to know if that organ wasn’t a real nice 
gift for that family!” 

CAROLINE HARWOOD GARLAND. 


- ++. 
A GOOD MAN'S AIM. 


To think without confuston clearly; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely ; 

To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and heaven securely. 


Selected. —Henry Van Dyke. 
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For the Companion. 


A TALE OF A PLOT. 
By W. Clark Russell. 


One morning many years ago two boatmen stood 
on Deal Beach, gazing at & crowd of ships lying 
immediately abreast. One said to the other: 

“Bill, see that there schooner lying in the wake 
of the little brig?” 

“Yes,” answered Bill. 

“I was aboard her last noight. I couldn’t see no 
crew to speak of. Three men anda boy. Them’s 
all T noticed, and she’s all two hundred ton.” 

“She'll be waiting for men, you lay,” said Bill. 

The other boatman shrugged his shoulders. For 
some time they talked about other ships which 
floated in the crowd. The boatman named Bill 
then asked his mate if he knew where that little 
brig yonder was bound to. 

“Pernambuco.” 

“What's her cargo, d’ye know?” 

“Why, old Hammond was a-talking about her 
yesterday, and I reckon she’s a rich ship. I’d like 
to have the salving of her. Old Hammond talked 
of pictures, planofortes, and a sort of toy-shop 
consignment.” 

“She’s middling deep with it.” 

After conversing for some time in this way, the 
two men repaired to a public house. 

The Downs submitted a full scene of shipping 
that morning, but the Iight wind was foul for a 
down-Channel run. Afar would glide some shining 
breasts of sail, slowly blowing Thamesward, or to 
the German Ocean, and at long intervals the light 
blue sky was tarnished by the smoke of a steamer. 
It was mostly canvas in those days, though the 
side-wheel had for some time been plying between 
France and England, and tall ships of an uncouth 
pattern were being paddled by like means around 
the Cape into Indian seas. 

The breeze hung southwest all day long, but 
toward eleven o'clock at night it veered into north. 
east. The moon was then rid. 
ing high, and the light under 
her, flashing from the southern 
limb of the Goodwins to the very shadow of the 
South Foreland, was a fan-shaped glory of trem. 
bling greenish silver. 

By this light, to the first shift of the wind, above | 
a hundred ships of all classes and denominations 
started to get under way, and the damp inshore | 
night wind was merry with the music of capstan 
and windlass, and the songs of men heaving at 
handles and thrusting at bare. 

The world has few finer sights to offer than a 
great fleet of ships of all rigs unmooring by moon- 
light, lifting their swelling heights of canvas to the 
stars, and moving, pale and stlent, like a vast cloud 
over the face of the waters, every spire of sail! 
waning in the moonshine till you might think it 
sa column of steam feathering out of the shiv 
ering splendor under the planet. 

One of the first of the vessels to get up her anchor 
was the little brig the boatman had questioned his 
companion about. Scarcely was she under way 
when the schooner astern of her slowly mastheade¢ 


Fair Wind. 



























her mainsail as though with the help of machinery 
and setting a jib, followed the brig, steering for the 
other’s counter as if she sought the pilotage of a | 


red lantern that hung there. 

As the Channel opened the v cattered. Tt 
might have been noticed, however, though there 
was nothing whatever significant in the circum 

















stance, that the schooner, under e: canvas, con 
tinued to sail in the wake of the brig. 

The wind freshened in the small hours. At dawn | 
the brig was washing through it nobly under a 
maintopgallantsail. The land of England stretched | 
along to starboard. Astern and on the port beam 
were several sail, and one of them was the schooner 
leaning sharply over, the foam bursting in clouds 
from her shearing stern as she raced through the 


green ridges. 

A man on the deck of the brig, after looking at 
the schooner through a telescope, closed the tubes 
with a nod of satisfaction, and turning to a burly 





“1 was aboard her last noight.” 


Silas Butcher, soon after sunsct hung a large, 
brilliantly burning red lamp over the vexssel’s 
stern. There were four seamen, a cook and @ 
boy, making, with the boatswain, the captain and 
the mate, nine souls in all. 

The name of the boatswain was Jonathan Cheap. 
At midnight he relieved the deck, acting as second 
mate. Time after time he might have been seen to 
step aft and look over the stern to see that the lan- 
tern was burning; and time after time he would 
carefully sweep the sea line astern and on either 
quarter with a night glass, doing in this precisely 
what Silas Butcher, who had gone below at eight 
bells, had done before him ever since it fell dusk. 

It was on the afternoon of the sixit day following 
the date of the brig’s departure from the Downs. 
The weather was fine, the breeze moderate, and 
the brig was rolling before it with a crow-like flap 
of her dark and 1ll-set canvas occasionally as she 
sank her round bows into the white brine. 

Jonathan Cheap was aloft on the foretopgallant- 
yard, apparently at work there, though had his 
motions been attentively surveyed from the deck, 
it would have been seen that he repeatedly, In a 
furtive way, directed a small pockct telescope at 
the line of the horizon 
on the starboard cathead. 
The mate and the captain 
paced the deck together, 
and both of them would often pause to gaze intently 
in the direction-In which the boatswain peered. 

An able seaman, named Samuel Carter, stood at 
the little wheel. The boy was in the galley, and 
two sailors were below, their watch being up. 

On a sudden the boatswain from aloft sung out, 


Suspicious 
Movements. 







































“Sail ho?? and then, having apparently finished 
what he was about, at once descended to the deck 
and went aft to the two Butchers, with whom he 
exchanged a few sentences 

About an hour later the gleaming cloths of a 
vessel were plain in sight on the starboard bow; 
she came along fast, heeled by a press of canyas, 
nd as the Mermaid was good, George 
Butcher and his brother were soon able to make 
out that the stranger which steered her course as 
though to intercept the brig was a fore-and.aft 
schooner. 

They waited a little; then George Butcher, 
bringing his eye away from the telescope, said in a 
low voice to his brother 

“It's Dick right enough, Silas.” 

When the schooner was almost in a line with the 
brig, she hove to, “scandalizing” her mainsail, 
it is called, and letting go her fore halyards, and 
there she lay without headway, delicately swaying 
her somewhat elegant shape upon the long blue 
heave of sea, whilst from her maintopmast head 
there floated the red commercial flag of Great 
Britain, the Jack inverted as a signal of distress. 

“Better heave to and see what he wants,” eried 
George Butcher in a loud voice; whereupon Silas 
sang out for the main-braces to be manned, and the 











| 





his side and called 


should be sent that their 
story might be related. 
“For we’re both too 
sick to make ourselves onder. 
stood by shouting,” said he. 
Captain Butcher flourished his 
hand affirmatively. A boat was 
lowered, and he and the boat. 
srs swain Cheap, the able seaman 
Samuel Carter, and another went 
aboard the schooner. 
The mate Silas Butcher walked the deck 


ora leaned over the side, watching the 
schooner. All saving Carter got out of the 
boat and went on board the Eagle, and Silas 
Butcher saw them disappear down the little 
compantonway. 

In a few minutes the man who had first 
hailed the Mermaid came to the schooner’s 
rail and shouted with lungs whose power of 
delivery gave the lie to the statement his 
companion had made: 

“You can fill on your topsall. 
men, and we mean to keep ’em!”” 

The mate started, and looked thunderstruck, and 
bawled back, “What d’yer mean? You can’t leave 
us in this quandary. I’m mate, but I know nothing 


We've got the 


of navigation, and how can I work the brig with | 


those men?” and he pointed to the fellows who 
were staring over the rail. 

“We can’t help that!” shouted the other; “we 
want a navigator ourselves, and hands to sail the 
ship, and the men we’ve got are the men we mean 
to keep.” 

“Then if that’s the case,” bellowed the burly 
figure of the mate, with 
many marks of distress The Mate 
and consternation in the Protests. 
motions of his arms and 
shapeless bulk of body, “take me, too, for I’m not 
a-going to be left here to drown.” 

The other signed with his hand, and calling to a 
man who was pacing the deck forward entered the 
boat in which Carter was seated. They promptly 
rowed aboard the Mermaid. Meanwhile nothing 
was to be seen of Captain George Butcher and his 
companions. 

The man who climbed over the brig’s side was a 
square, stoutly-built fellow in a glazed hat and a 
round coat. The moment he showed himself Silas 
Butcher began to abuse him in all the tnjurious 
words he could find tongue for. 
coolly and then said: 

“Ts It to be stay or go with you?” 

“Why,” erled the mate, “I can’t navigate this 
ship, but I call those men to witness that you’re 
thieves and scoundrels, and that under the mask of 
wanting help you’ve stolen a ship’s crew!” 

“Get into the boat,” said the man with a scowl. 

The mate was stepping to the side when the cook 
called out: 

“Are we to be left?” 

“There’s no help forit. We're too few for them 
growled Silas Butcher, doublin, 

“What's to become of us, th 

“You can come along with the r said the 
man who hailed from the schooner. “We can do 
with more—with all of ye. But bet your life that 
the men this here mate says we've stolen are the 
men we want and mean to keep.” 
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said the cook. 











A sharp discussion followed. It ended in the 
remaining sailors and boy bringing up their ba 
and getting into the boat, and swearing it w all 
one to them, that what must be, must be, and that 
they were not left in the to wash 
bout, and then be 
maniac! 

The into 
permission to descend into the 
few of his thir 
man in th 











‘oing to be 


for week found 





perhaps 


or corpses. 





mate, before the boat, asked 
abin to collect a 
The 


ted no impatience 


stepping 





He was ubsent 





some time 





azed hat exhi 
Presently he appeared, the boat shoved off, and the 
brig was left derelict 


a i 


an entreaty that a boat 


of the brig, and the cook and remaining sail. | 


The other listened , 








ordinary fraud was brought to light. 

It seems that the Mermaid, with a worthless 
cargo, professedly consigned to Pernambuco, was 
| Insured in the Ocean, Nep- 
tune, Oceanic and other in- 
surance offices for upwards 
of thirteen thousand pounds. 
The vexsel was registered in the name of the 
Butchers. They told thelr story—how the captain 
and crew had been stolen out of the brig, which 
was therefore abandoned in mid-ocean. Cheap, 
Carter and two witnesses from the Eagle, men 
who afterward swore they had been frightened 
into complicity by deadly threats, testified to the 
truth of the Butchers’ statement. 

The insurance people, not being in those days 
so very critical in inquiry as they now are, paid 
the money. 

A squabble over the division of the plunder 
ensued, and Carter turned upon his confederates. 
He said that the Eagle had been hired by the 
Butchers to follow the brig out of the Downs, and 
under the pretence of wanting men, to kidnap her 
commander and crew. The mate Butcher, when 
he entered the brig’s cabin, avowedly to fetch his 
clothes, seuttled her, and they waited to see her 
sink before they “cracked on.” 

The echooner went to pieces on a Bahama key, 
but all hands came off with their lives. 

The Brtchers were arrested. Cheap effected his 
escape, nor were the rogues who had taken part in 
the proceedings aboard the Eagle to be found. 
Abundant evidence was forthcoming, and George 
and Silas Butcher were sentenced to transportation 
for the term of their natural lives. 


How it 


1 was planned. 
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For the Companion, 


A FAMILY HISTORY. 


Perhaps every reader of this paper knows a 
robin when he sees one, but it is ome thing to 
| know a bird by name and quite another to know 
| the bird itself. Iam sure that no boy or girl could 
| watch a family of robing, as I did for nearly five 
weeks, and ever meet a robin afterward without 
greeting him as a friend. 

It was early in May when my acquaintance began 
with the family whose history I am about to relate. 
Then I discovered that the pair had found a build- 
ing-site to their liking in a fork of the apple-tree 
within ten feet of my window. 

All that day and the next, in spite of the rain, 
Mr. and Mrs. Redbreast were busy plastering their 
adobe house. So steadily did they work, collecting 
sticks, grass and mud, and molding and shaping 
with breast and beak, that their home was all ready 
to move into by the second night. 

When the nest contained four pretty blue eggr, 
the little wife began to set. The male would occa- 
sionally fly up to the nest and offer his spouse food, 
with many a tender caress. Then he would fly 
into a neighboring tree and call tp her merrily, 
“Cheer up! cheer up!” 

She had been setting twelve days when I thought, 
from Mr. Redbreast’s frequent visits to the garden 
for worms, that hix family had increased. Of this 
T was not sure until next day, when he came to the 
nest with a worm in his beak. His mate, instead 
of taking it from him, slowly rose and lowered her 
bill into the nest as if to whisper some secret to 
little ones there. 

Then two tiny beaks rose to view, and opened to 
receive*the morsel. Next instant Mr. Redbreast 
was off for another worm, and the little mother 
was lovingly covering her precious brood. 

They were three days old when I awoke one 
morning at four o’clock, and watched them as they 
ate their morning meal. During the next two hours 
food was brought to the nest fourteen times, and 
each time was eaten as greedily as if the little 
brood were on the verge of starvation. 

So rapidly had the young birds grown by this 
time that four heads could be seen above the edge 
of the nest when the parents were away. They 
were not pretty heads in that stage of develop- 
ment, for they were entirely bare except foragray 
fuzz, and the prominent features were an immense 
; mouth and two bulging lumps on the sides. These 
| lumps opened as eves three days later. 

The babies were now six days old and looked 
more like birds, though still far from being objects 
of beauty. They had grown so large as nearly to 
fill the nest, and at the slightest noise would lift up 
| their heads high, and open their months wide. 

So long and slender were their necks, their heads 
so wide and flat, their beaks so long and opened to 
an almost incredible width, that there was some. 




















thing uncanny about them as they stretched up and 
uttered a queer little whine when either parent 
brought food 

I don’t know where Mr. Redbreast spent his 
nights, but I do know that at half-past three o'clock 
on the morning when the young birds were a week 
old, he flew up to his front door and fondly saluted 
his family. After a few moments, with a parting 
caress, to which the little mother responded in a 
| contented twitter, he dropped from the twig by 
the nest. In a few minutes, with the air of one 
who was conscious of having done his duty, he 
returned with the first course of their morning meal 

The first faint streak of light was just showing 
in the east, but his day’s work had begun. All 
day long, until after dusk, he and his mate were 
tireless in their search for food for the little ones. 

The small folks in the nest grew more interest 
ing every day. At ten days of age they were 
pretty-well feathered and @ very bright family 
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growing restless in their crowded nest. 
would stand upon its edge, stretch their wings 
and necks, then stand on one foot, stretch out the 


They 


other leg, and gape like a sleepy schoolboy. The 
home nest was getting too small for them, and the 
poor little mother was quite crowded ont. | 
Two days later one of the young ones mysteri- | 
ously disappeared, and I feared that he had fallen | 
from the nest and become 
the prey of some prowling 
cat. But, probably, he 
had flown away, to begin 




















life on his own account. 

Now full fledged, they 
showed the robin mark- 
ings distinetly—the black 
head, the light ring about 





the eye, the light throat 
and red breast prettily 
mottled above. The tail 


was the least developed, 


being not over three- Xe 
fourths of an inch in 
length. As they sat in 


the nest it was elevated 
at such an angle that it 
pointed skyward, like 
the tail of a 


Nest and Tenants. 


wren. It seemed incredible, that in less than two ( 
weeks from the time that they broke the shell of . 
the egg, and in one week from the time they | 
opened their eyes, they could have developed into ; 
sach handsome creatures. 

Beauties they were as they gazed at me so 
knowingly from above the edge of the nest. The 
three heads were close together, and each little 
face was full of expression, while they looked 
fearlessly into my eyes, as if trying to understand 
what sort of creature | was. Suddenly the mother 
flew into the tree with food for them. Instantly | 
the heads lifted, the mouths opened wide, the | 
wings fluttered, and every feather bristled with , 
life and animation. 

Their appetites being satisfied, they settled down 
for an after-dinner nap, with the three beaks 
pointing directly at me, and the eyes blinking 
drowsily. 

And a nap they needed, for a tremendous 
quantity of food had gone into their stomachs 
since I sat down at the window an hour earlier. 
I wondered what a bird's digestive apparatus 
could be like, for worms, bugs, slugs and moths 
in great numbers all slipped down their gaping 
throats. 

Once, @ spear of grass, more than ten inches 
long, which hung from the father bird's beak, 
was eagerly seized by one of the youngsters. 
After a few convulsive gulps it disappeared down 
his throat. 

But a robin’s life is too short to be spent in| 
providing food for hungry children, when they 
are old enough to begin to look for it themselves. 
Was there not another house to be bnilt and 
another brood to be reared, before the berries were 
all gone, and the birds should start for the sunny 
south ? 

Several times during the day the mother came 
to the nest with food, held it tantalizingly in sight 
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| sight among the shrubber: 
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of the nest, and looked curiously up and down | with the result that the German market would | wonderfully did the conversation of these young 


among the branches for a few minutes. Then he 
spread his wings and flew a few feet, to a limb: 
from which he looked around with wondering | 
eyes. ! 

The little bird left behind settled down conteut- 
edly for a while, turning around and pressing the 
nest, much as the mother did in shaping it. and 
all of the time making a soft, happy sound, as if 

pleased to have 
plenty of room. 
But his content- 
ment did not last 
long. 
Svon Mrs. Red- 
breast came with 
food, and with it. 

I fancy, she gave 
him some whole- 
some advice, for 

she had no sooner 
disappeared than 

he showed an in- 
clination to follow 

his late compan- 

» ion who, when he 
saw the mother 
come to the nest. 
turned awkward. | 
ly around on his: 
perch, and flew a 
little way toward 
her. She paid him 
no attention. 1 

Tn less than five | 
minutes the little | 
fellow left behind mustered courage to try 
his wings. With a desperate spring from the side 
of the nest, he settled on a limb a few feet from | 
the other bird. The parents for the next ten! 
‘alled and coaxed and scolded from a! 
, until the youngsters lannched 
out and flew to them, one after the other. Soon 
all were out of sight, and my tree robbed of its 
treasures. 

A few days after the nest was deserted I} 
heard a queer, scratching noise in the tree, and 
saw a chipmunk peeping over the side of the nest, | 
first at me, and then into the nest. Having satisfied 
himself that everything was all right, he briskly 
hopped into the nest, whirled around in it two or 
three times, and then cuddled down just as, in 
my childish fancy years ago, Goldilocks cuddled 
down when she “tried the little bear's bed." But | 
Bunny didn’t go to sleep. | 

He filled the nest as completely as if it had been | 
made for him, but it evidently did not suit him j 
for a residence. After lying and blinking in it 
for a few minutes, he sprang out, scampered | 
down the trunk of the tree, and was svon ont of 





minutes 








neighboring tre 





E A. Cross. 
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For the Companion, 
OISCORDS. 


Audacious winds, inspired to minstrelsy, | 
Whistle and howl among the maple boughe, 

Yet March has work to do for yon and ine— 
Home one the sleeping crocus must arouse. | 


PAULINE WESLEY. 
a 


THE RUSSIAN-GERMAN TREATY. 


At the beginning of February the Emperor | 
William once more startled the world. This time 
it was by declaring that war between Russia and | 
Germany would result from going on with their , 
tariff quarrel, which must continue if the new 
commercial treaty, that has been arranged be- 
tween his ministers and those of the czar, should 
be rejected by the Reichstag. 

Last August the tariff quarrel became very 
serious. The Russian customs officers were then 
ordered to put heavy additional duties on all | 
imports from Germans, and to exact a special tax 
from their vessels using Russian ports. 

The Berlin government at once hit back by 
putting new taxes on imports from Russia, and 
by interfering to prevent Germans buying her 
securities. 

But the trouble began long before that. Accord- 
ing to one side, it started when Bismarck was 
Chancellor, and Germany adopted higher customs 
duties, which bore with special severity on Russian | 
farm products. According to the other side, the 
quarrel opened in 1892, when the czar prohibited 
the export of rye to Germany. 

He did this on the ground, or pretext, that the 
famine in Russia required him to keep coarse 
grains there, and keep them cheap, for the use of 
the starving people. But the German poor had | 
long been depending largely on Russian rye for: 
their bread, and the czar may have calculated 








of the fledglings, allowed them to struggle for it, 
and then devoured it herself! Was she urging 


them to scek their own food by tempting the mans that the czar hoped to get their customs | charm of women is much increased by their 


appetite and then leaving it unsatisfied ? 

About five o'clock a faint chirp from the tree 
awoke me. 
limb, with his back turned to his old home and 
the wide world before him. Soon the mother 
came with food for the remaining ones, but no 
sign of recognition passed between her and the 
young adventurer. He flapped his wings two or 


three times, and with a hoarse croak flew clumsily | would reduce customs duties in favor of the | interest to study for the next meeting. 


into a neighboring tree. I did not sce him again. 
After the mother's next visit, the larger bird in 
the nest began to stretch. He stood on the edge 


| that they could not get along without the grain 
from that source. 
It seemed to be more or less the belief of Ger- 


taxes specially lowered or abolished as the price 


' rians,”* and he is not now hostile to the emperor's 


‘ who are usually great newspaper readers. 


‘give a synopsis of the history of the world for the 


soon be wholly lost to the czar’s subjects for lack 
ofa reciprocity treaty. As it did not seem possible 
to arrange oue last year, the Russians proceeded 
in August to close their market, as has been 
previously mentioned. 

Yet the statesinen of both countries really 
wished to reach some agreement for the common 
good. Bargaining for a reciprocity treaty had 
been going on before the quarrel got to its worst. 
The difficulty was to find a basis for the desired 
treaty. 1 

The czar’s particular wish was to open the 
neighboring markets to the farin products of his 
subjects, but this was precisely what was most 
opposed by the powerful “agrarian” section of 
the German Conservative party, whose support 
was necessary to the military policy of the 
emperor. 

When the new Keichstag passed the Army Bill 
the government's need of support froin the ‘‘agra- 
rians"’ became less pressing, yet they might have 
kept Caprivi from negotiating the new treaty had 
not circumstances changed considerably. 

Prince Bismarck is influential with the ‘‘agra- 


government. Moreover, the whole Conservative 
party is afraid that William might order a new 
election if the treaty were rejected by the Reichs- 
tag. Now a new election would probably increase 
Socialist strength, of which the “agrarians’’ are 
much in fear. 

The announcement of the terms of the treaty 
came along with expressions of good-will between. 
emperur and czar, which promise well for the 
peace of Europe. France, unless she can count 
on Russia’s aid, will provoke no fight with her 
conqueror of 1870, and the czar, with his subjects 
at profitable peace with the Germans, has little or 
no reason for backing France. 
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For the Companton, 





THE PRESENT. 


The present moment is the sum of time; 
The all to come a dreamer’s prophecy, 

The past the mingled music of a chime 
That rang by night int windy sky. 


Sit not with folded hands to mourn dead days, 
Nor idly walt the days that are to be; 
For while thou watched they too go their wa 

To Join the ghosts that haunt and harrow thee. 


CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH, 
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NEWSPAPER-READING GIRLS. 


The commonest lack in the education of other- 
wise well-inforined girls is a startling ignorance 
of cotemporary history and government. 

Ignorance of such a sort seems strange to men, 
True 
it is, that nobody can understand fully the present 
who does not know something of the past. 

But it is less culpable to be ignorant of the past 
than of the present. History is being made daily 
upon a scale heretofore unknown in the world's 
record—and the knowledge of it is within every 
one’s reach. Every morning the daily papers 


past twenty-four hours. 

With this wealth of information at hand, the 
average girl is quite satisfied to read the society 
and fashion columns very attentively, to skim 
over the deaths and marriages, glance at the 
theatrical advertisements and the baseball score, 
and then say complacently, that she “has read the 
paper." 

While many journals afford much bad reading 
in the shape of murders, divorces and like horrors, 
there are others that give the smallest possible 
space to these events, and treat chiefly of the 
larger things of life. Besides, no one is com- 
pelled to read horrors, and it indicates a certain 
want of refinement in any mind that turns to this 
sort of thing. Almost the first requisite of dis- 
cerning taste is to know what nof to read. 

It has often been remarked that in no country 
have women played so important a part as in 
France—and a very slight knowledge of French 
society explains this. French women keep them- 
selves thoroughly in touch with contemporary life. 

The French sa/on has not been transplanted, 
because nowhere else can enough women be found 
who take interest in the things in which men take 
interest —public affairs coming first. 





great political power of the South at that time, 
which was wholly disproportioned to its wealth, 


knowledge of the Southern women. He says that 
this was especially noticcable at Washington, 
where women from all parts of the country were 
assembled—and that the best constitutional argu- 
inent in favor of states’ rights he ever heard, was 
' from the lips of a charming Southern woman. 

It may be said that not only the power, but the 


knowing what is going on around them. 





for removing his prohibition of the export of rve. 


One of the small birds stood on a If that was his hope it was a mistaken one, for, paper class 


the Germans easily got all the rve they needed 
‘ from other countries. 


In a large city, a winter or two ago, a ‘“‘news- 
** was organized among some bright 
young girls. 
turn gave a synopsis of the most striking events 


! 
| 


A + eae aoe | 
Josiah Quincy in his reminiscences of the early | 
part of the century says, that one reason of the | 


population or territory, was the superior political | 
. ‘as fifty hands have handled this lump of coal before 


thus: 
has been crossed tn love, or had something that 
disagreed with him for supper, or written some 
verses that folks didn’t like. 
rain on him, and I’m glad of ft. 
thorough ducking, but all the waters in heaven 
can’t wash the nonsense out of a poet, as he is.” 


friends among the Adirondacks. 
kept his eyes and ears open, and saw and heard 
much—far more than ordinary persons, not poets, 


girls improve, from the broadening of their minds. 
that two young fellows were overheard devising a 
way to keep up with them. 


Said Fred: “The girls are beginning to talk 


sense.” 


“Do you mean,” asked Dick, ‘‘those college 


girls that know all about the integral calculus 
and can’t tell the name of the President of France, 
or why Grover Cleveland couldn’t have been born 
in Canada? They don’t talk sense.”” 


“Ohno! I mean those newspaper-reading girls, 


that a fellow has to keep wide awake with, for 
fear they'll think hin a blooming idiot. 
| to be done about it ?"* 


What's 


“Choke ‘em off, or learn to talk sense ourselves.” 
“We can't choke ‘em off’’ (rery gloomily ), “L 


guess we'll have to talk sense, too!"’ 


— ee 
NOT A WOODSMAN. 


James Russell Lowell was, as every lover of his 


poems knows, a Close and accurate observer of 
nature. In his recently published correspondence 
his delight in birds and blossoms, in the recurring 
seasons, and the sweet cycle of the flowers, js no 
less evident. 
poultry of his Elmwood home; 
progress and celebrates their perfections, while of 
hin early peas he declared with humorous envy, 
“f wish /could be planted every year and come up 
wo fresh! 


He jokes happily over the pigs avd 
he marks their 


Birds seem to have been his favorites. “I au 


turned contractor of hammock - netting for the 
orioles, taking my pay in notes, 
friend. “I throw strings out of the window, and they 
snap them up at onc 
hard by and warble, ‘Hurry up! hurry up!’ 
found out befure just what they said, but if you 
lixten you will find that this Is w 
A vulgarism, f admit, but native 


he wrote toa 


They sit in the cherry-tree 
Lnever 








t they first suy 





He characterized a cricket under his window 
He isa very melancholy cricket. 1 think he 





It has just begun to 
T hope he'll get 2 


But the great poet’s natural history had tts limits. 


The familiar vegetation of country grove and 
field, the birds that haunted his own elms and 
orchard, he knew well; but when he ventured 
farther from home he was sometimes at fault. 


¢ summer with a party of 
While there he 


He spent some weeks 01 





But he 
w, hea d 


would have been likely to see and hear. 
wax brought {nto contact with men who s 





and understood more of woodland ways than he 
did; and their opinion of his powers was net 


wholly complimentary. 
A friend of Mr. Lowell's, travelling In the ssine 
region some years after, fell in with a guide, an 


expert in woodcraft from his boyhood, whose con- 


versation made this fact plain. Mr. Lowell's name 
was first introduced by the old woodsman, who, 
learning that his new acquaintance lived near 
Boston, inquired: 

“Know anybody there by the name of Jim 
Lowell?” 

The gentleman was about to reply that he did not, 
but remembered in time that he wes acquainted 
with a Lowell whose Christian name could be ren- 
dered Jim by any person venturoug enough to 
attempt such a feat. He therefore replied that he 
did. Atonce the guide began to pour forth copious 
reminiscences of Mr. Lowell, the point to most of 
which was the poet’s incomprehensible failure to 
understand or notice some common object or phe- 
nomenon of the forest. He concluded his remarks 
by saying, not unkindly, but rather in a tone of 
half-contemptuous pity for a man with strangely 
little knowledge, but who should not be blamed for 
the defects of his education: 

“Fact Is, he’s a durned ignorant crutter!” 

This opinion Mr. Lowell's friend had afterward 
the pleasure of reporting to Mr. Lowell himeelf; 
but he perceived with some amusement that the 


| poet, though he enjoyed the humor of the anecdote, 


was none the less a little piqued at the slur cast 
upon hie woodera ft. 


+ — 
A TALENT FOR LISTENING. 


A busy merchant, who has taken a prominent 
part in public life, constantly surprises his friends 
by his resources of general information. His edu- 
cation was defective, and he has never had leisure 
for reading, but he has contrived to absorb and te 
assimilate knowledge on nearly every subject that 
enters into ordinary conversation. 

One day he was called upon to address a large 
xchool in which he was specially interested. He 
went to the fuel-box and held up a smail piece of 








( 
coal. 


“T want to prove to you,” he sald, “that as many 


my own have touched it.” 

He began with a lucid description of the forma- 
tion of coal-beda, talking with all the enthusiasm of 
a geologist. Then he gave a rapid account of the 
various processes of mining and transportation, 
from the first blow of the pick underground to the 
dumping of a load of coal in the school-yard. 

The scholars listened with breathless interest 88 


|he gave this practical demonstration of nature's 


economy In storing in the earth resources for humat 
needs, and of the codperation of workers in mints- 
tering to the comfort of every one in the room ov 


They met once a week, and cach in | that cold winter afternoon. 


A friend who had accompanied him to the school 


All this time Chancellor Caprivi was working | of the preceding week—after which a general | commented favorably upon the address as they 





j out a new commercial policy, that of reciproc 
His aim was to make treaties by which Germany 


products of conntries that would lay correspond. 
ingly low duties on German products. 
On this plan several treaties were concluded, 


discussion followed. 
They then selected 


way, they got a fair knowledge of the tariff, the 
‘ silver question, the regeneration of the American 


some subject of public, 


Tn tA itatned this intimate knowledge of a subject 





jmavy, the condition of European politics. So 


' walked toward their homes. 


“You talked,” he said, “like a geologist, a mining 
engineer and a coal merchant. Where have you 


which does not enter into your every-day life?” 
“It is my talent for listening that has served me,” 
was the reply. “Whenever I am with men who 
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know one thing thoroughly, I draw them out by a| fragments, and threw them tnto a basin of water { “50 years’ sale,” Cutler's Vegetable Pulmonary 


few incisive questions, and then stand by and 
amike good use of my ears.” 

Then he explained in detail his acquaintance 
with a geologist who had revealed the secrets of 
nature to him one day during a long railway rid 

‘A casual visit to 0 coal-pit, where he had ques. 
tioned every one closely, had given him an insight 
into mining. “One who listens intelligently,” he 
remarked, “can learn much at odd moments when 
he lacks the hours for reading.” 

Mr. Blaine had the reputation of being exception. 
ally Drilliant in conversation, but he wa» also a 
good listener, His knowledge of the political his. 
tory and industrial resources of the American 
continent was a constant source of astonishment to 
well-informed men who heard him at his best. His 
information was largely due to his tact in drawing 
out men, and to his power of concentration in 
listening closely to what they had to say. 

Not every busy man has either the time or the 
taste for reading; but conversation can always be 
made the means of Itberal education. 

Some of the most useful legislators at Washington 
are men who read little, yet have a practical 
acquaintance with public affairs that is mainly 
derived from their talent for listening. 
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COULD NOT TOLERATE A LIE. 


Victor Schelcher, the eminent writer, politician 
and republican philanthropist who died lately in 
France, after an honorable life of nearly ninety 
years, was alway noted for the rigid sincerity of 
his principles and his acts. A story is told in the 
Parisian press of his boyhood which illustrates this 
characterlatic in him. As a child, he was once 
returning to France from a trip to Brussels with 
his mother. 

She had obtained in Belgium certain valuable 
laces which she could easily carry out of sight, and 
she remarked to the boy that she was not going to 
declare them to the French custom-house authori. 
ties. 

“But, mother,” said Victor, “not to declare them 
would be wrong!” 

“Never you ind,” she sald; “it would be fuolish 
to declare them. The duty on them is enormous, 
and the inspectors will never know anything about 
them. I shall say nothing about them.” 

When the custom-house man came, Mme. School. 
cher declared that she had nothing dutiable. The 
inspector thought he saw a shocked look in the 
boy's face. 

“What is it?” said he to Victor. 

“O alr,” said the boy, “I think mother has some 
Belgian laces that she ought to pay duty on!” 

The laces were produced and the duty paid. 
Mme. Scheelcher, instead of being angry, declared 
that she was proud of having so honest and truth. 
ful a boy. 

Not only did he never learn to lie, but he had a 
quick eye for dishonesty of character in others. 
As a deputy, he voted to permit the return of 
Louis Napoleon to France, believing that the time 
had come for universal forgiveness. Louts Napo- 
leon read a speech thanking the deputies, and full 
of apparently frank protestations of fidelity to the 
republic. Schelcher shook his head when he 
heard this speech. 

“1 watched him through my glass,” he said, “and 
his paper never trembled in his hand. He ts too 
cool to be an honest man. We shall have occasion 
to regret his coming into the country.” 

This estimate proved quite true, for in a few 
years Louis Napoleon had, by a most remarkable 
series of falsehoods and betrayals, overthrown the 
republic and possessed himself of despotic power. 











+o 
THREE WAYS. 


The newspapers now occasionally report the 
holding of a caucus to choose a postmaster. In 
1894 Democrats only are candidates, and Democrats 
only have a vote. In 1890 candidates and voters 
were all Republicans. 

This ls a small improvement on the system which 
has prevailed for sixty years past. When a Presi- 
dent was of a different party from that of his 
predecessor, all postmasters were turned out of 
office or forced to resign, and the new officers were 
selected by a member of Congress, or by a senator, 
or by some other local “boss.” 

Even now It is expected that before the term of 
a President ends, substantially all the places under 
the government will be held by members of his 
own party. 

Each of these methods of dealing with public 
offices is based upon a theory that those only who 
supported the President who was elected, have a 
right to serve the public and draw a salary from the 
government. 

The way established by Washington and con. 
tinued by most of his successors for forty 
was to choose men of good repute for officers of 
the government, and to retain their services so 
long as they were honest, faithful and efficient. 
Some time we shall be emancipated from the bosses 
and return to the old way, which in this case 
certainly is the best. 
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IN HASTE. 


The late Doctor Samuel G. Howe, the eminent 
head of the South Boston School for the Blind 
who first aroused the shut-in mind of Laura 
Bridgman, was a man of rare presence of mind. 
It was this, said one of his daughters, that made 
him, when the wounded Greek xank duwn before 
him in battle, 


fiilng him from his saddle 
And place the stranger there. 


It was also this, when, fn his younger days, he was 
arrested and imprisoned by the Prussian govern. 
ment on suspicion of befriending unhappy Poland, 
that taught him what to do with the important 
papers he carried. 

In the minute during which he was left alone, 
before the official came to search him, he thrust the 
documents up into the hollow head of a bust of the 
King of Prussia which stood on a shelf; then tore 
some unimportant papers into the smallest possible 





which stood close at hand. 

Next day the fragments, carefully pasted togeth- 
er, were shown him, hours having been spent in 
the laborious task; but nobody thought of looking | 

| for more papers in the head of King Frederick | 
| William. 





| “‘Qut of the Jaws of Death,” 


a most vividly written account of a thrilling 
incident of African travel, by 


Henry M. Stanley, 


the great traveller; and an article by President 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, on 


Boys who Should not go to College, 


| will be leading features of the next issue of ; 
The Companion. March 22d will be the Easter | 
Number. 





USEFUL ALLIGATORS. 


Any considerable interference with the order of 
nature {fs likely to produce unexpected results. In 
soine parts of the West, it is said, it is now impos- 
sible to raixe apples, although formerly there was 
no such difliculty. The removal of the forests has 
altered the climatic conditions. In other words, 
the cutting down of forest trees has killed the 
apple-trees. A different Illustration of the same | 


general law ts reported by 1 New Orleans paper. | 
The bayous of Louisiana were formerly the | 
homes of alligators without number. They did no 
particular harm, except by catching a stray pig or 

jog now and then; nor were they known to be of 
any particular use. The people, for the most part, 
let them alone. 

Then there sprang up at the North a deman¢ 
alligator skins for the making of satchels, Bo t. | 
books and the like, and the natural result followed. 
The alligators were killed in great numbers, till 
presently they were almost destroyed. 

No harm was done, people thought; but by and 
by it began to be noticed that certain’ mischtevous | 

uadrupeds were multiplying. In the rice flelds 
the muskrats increased {n such numbers that it | 
became hard work to keep up the back levees, | 
which had been built to keep the water on the rice 
during the growing season. What perha 3 WAS More | 
sertous, the same burrowing rodents infested the 
front levees, and nothing but constant watchfulness | 
averted disastrous consequences. 

Then market gardeners began to complain of an 
alarming increase in the number of rabbits, rac. 
coons and other animals which preyed upon the 
cauliflower, cabbage, lettuce and stmilar vegeta: 
bles. Some of the gardeners were compelled to 
enclose their gardens with close wire fences, or 
else abandon the cultivation of some of their most 
profitable crops. 

The alligators had not been useless, and the | 
people had learned anew that It is dangerous to go 
too fast and too far in disturbing the order of nature. 





for 














WATER GOOD ENOUGH. 


The nomination of Lincoln for President of the 
United States was quietly received at his home in 
Springfield, Illinois. When the committee 
Chicago arrived to apprise Mr. Lincoln of his 
nomination, his two boys Willie and “Tad” were 
perched on the fence before the house. “Tad” 
stood erect, and welcomed the committee by shout- 
ing “Hooray.” Charles Carleton Coftin describes 
the reception of the comiittee. 


“Mrs. Lincoln will be pleased to see you in the | 
other room, gentlemen. You will be thirsty after. 
your long’ journey. You will find soniething 
refreshing in the library.” 

In the Sibrary were several hundred volumes 
ranged upon shelves, two globes, one terrestrial, the | 
other celestial, a plain table, a pitcher of cold 
water and glasses, but no wines nor liquors. \ 

“You did not find any great spread of Nquors, I 
take It,” remarked a citizen of Springfield the next 
morning. 

“No,” I replied. 

“Thereby hangs a little story: When we knew 
you were on your way, a number of us called on 
Mr. Lincoln and satd that in all probability some of 
the members of the committee would need some 
refreshment, wines or liquors. ‘I haven't any ip 
the house,’ he sald. ‘We will furnish them.’ ‘Gen. 
tlemen, I cannot allow you to do what I will not do 
myself,’ was the reply. 

“But that was not the end of it. Some of our 
goad Democratic citizens, feeling that Springfield 

wd been highly honored by the nomination, sent ; 
over some baskets of champagne, but Mr. Lincoln 
sent them back, thanking them for their intended 
kindness.” 
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SILENCED. 


No falsehood could endure the lightest touch al 
Ithuriel’s spear, and there is no man so ill-mannered 
; that he may not be shamed into silence by a 
woman's wit. 


A prominent Englishman, Lord D., a proverbial 
hater of America and Americans, was dining lately 
in Paris with the British Minister. Next to him 
at the table wax u noted Newport belle, Miss X. 
The conversation had drifted to a discussion of 
things American, and Lord D. made some dixagree- 
able remarks about some Americans he had met 
| and some Yankee customs he abhorred. 
“Why, Wye Know,” he continued, with an unpar- 
| donable want of tact, “that at some of the phices I 
dined in in America [ saw people eat with their 
knives and spill their soup on the tablecloth!” 
Miss X. was thoroughly provoked by this time, 
but she replied, with an apparent “ unconcern, 
“What poor letters of introduction you must have 
had, my lord!” 
There was no more unpleasa 
ica that evening.—Huarper's Ba 
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IN EVERY LINE. 


Evening Post, insisted that young poets should be 
sympathetically noticed in the book column of the 
paper. Once a subeditor handed him a thin volume 
| of poems, saying that they were worthless. 


Mr. Bryant looked through the book and then 
sald: “You might say that it is prettily bound 
and clearly printed.” 

The editor of whom this story ts told also had a 
| soft side for young men who would write poetry 

“Give me your candid judgment on these li 
said the young man of literary aspirations. 
they convey the idea of poetry at all?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the editor, looking them over; 
\ «they do. "There is something in every line that | 
conveys theidea. Every line,” continued the kind- 
hearted man, letting him down as gently as he 
could, “begins with a capital letter.” 
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Catalogue for 1894 is now ready. Can 
be had for the asking. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., 


New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
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BOSTON, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO, DETROIT. SAN FRANCIBCO. 


DENVER. 


Flesh 


Means strength to with- 
stand chronic ailments, 
coughs, colds and disease. 
Sound flesh is essential to 
health. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
enriches the blood, builds 
up flesh and fortifies the 
system agdinst sickness and 
chronic ailments. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it, 


Don’t he deceived hy Substitutes! 


Prepsred by Scott 4 Bowne, N.Y. All Druggiste 








Standard price for the standard bi- 
cycles of the world has been fixed at 
$125.00, bringing these highest grade 
wheels within the reach of every rider 
who aims to possessa first-class mount. 

With Columbias at $125, there is 
little reason for buying any other 
bicycle, because Columbias are un- 
equalled. 









The 1894 Columbia Catalogue, which fully 


describes our splendid line of seven new wheels, is beautifully printed and illustrated. 


St will be of interest to every wheelman and wheelwoman, 


You can obtain it free 


at our agencies, or we mail it for tivo two-cent stamps. 





Branch Houses —12 Warren St., 
291 Wabash Av 


POPE MFG. CO., 


221 Columbus Ave., Bostoa. 


if PANSY, Vaughan’s ‘ Odd Mixed. 


This now celebrated s' 


Striped, 
colors, attractive from th: 
marking 
the 


Neg 
pia 


Undoubtedly the most 






‘and flowers hibited 
fn the World's Fair Canna WORLD’S FAIR 


Beds. The original stock | _ So many of our visitors 
purchased by ts at a cost | for a smali 
of 2,000 Francs for 13 


blooms constantly theen-| Our Catalogue over 100 
tire summer. Decidedly |of many flowers on whi 


the best of this class of| Fair Medals, goes free wih any of these offers 
amounting to asc. Write To-Day EAST OR WEST. 
1 plant Florence Vaughan Canna. 
1 plant True Little Gem Calla, 
“Odd Mixed ” 

’'s Fair Sweet Peas. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE. 


flowers. Price, soc. 
Our SPECIAL OFFER | 


To all readers who mention 
the Youths’ Companion. | 


NEW YORK: 
26 Barclay Street. 


1 pkt. Pans: 
1 pkt. ‘world 


large _proporti 
n, Gold and 
irc 
The thousands who admired these at 
r prompted us to make this special mixt- 
ure separate and we believe it the most novel one 
The poet Bryant, whil N York | distinct and beautiful of |which has ever been offered in Pansies. 
Bi vant while) editor, of ‘the: New Yor | all he varieties of these |are sure to be pleased if you try it. 


quantity of the large 
in the rare colors there shown t! 

Plants. It is the largest of | a mixed packet containin; 
all Canna Flowers and | which weofferas World’s Fair Sweet Peas. Pkt.,15 


in contains 

n of Red: 

iver Edge, and like 
istinct and peculiar 


The Little Gem Calla. 


A perfect miniature 
| Calla, only one foot high 
and producing perpetu- 
ally perfect sow white 
blossoms. It begins to 
bloom when only a few 
inches high in a three 
inch pot, and continues. 
It_ makes readily small 
off shoots forming quickly 
new plants. Each, 3oc. 


You 
Per packet, 100. 


SWEET PEAS. 

at the Fair have asked 
flowering kinds 
at we have But up 
ten finest varieties, 


ges 


with colored plate: 
ich we ived ‘Wo 


orld’s 


The whole 
postpaid for 
only $1.00. 


CHICAGO: 


88 StateSt. 
146-148 W. Washington 


‘st. 
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EXPERIENCE. 
Hope fulfilled, I sought to find 


In my life-path saw lined, 
For I thought I saw ft wind’ 
Clearly through, 
But theton , long years have tanght me, 
By the sorrow they have brought ie, 
at my way and God's were two. 


In my yonth, life dreams were bright 
With no tinge of shadow-blight 
Bringing in its dreary night 
Care and w 
But the happy youthful dreaming, 
‘Was alas too fond a seeming, | 
To be realized below. 


In the mingled doubts and fears, 

In the misty rain of tears, 

Falling through t the weary years, 
Thave found 

Not the bright 
But the strong ai 
With the present measured round. 


How the seeming Food. aad il, 
Of our living shall fulfi 
His own tender loving Mell, 






weet {deal, 
hitter rel, 


Is not shown. 
Starry hopes are ever fleeting, 
Life deals lack completing, 
And the meaning is unknown, 


But from all the bitter-eweet 
Of a life-work incomplete, 


; owner regards it as a contrivance which will only 


THE YOUTH’S 


formulated in the phrase, “The meat is well 
hung.”’ The reason for this is simple. 

A short time after the death of any animal a 
condition of rigidity sets in which is called the 
rigor mortis. If the meat be eaten while it is in 
that state it will be found to be very tough and | 
hard. It is also difficult to digest it, and the 
digestion is not likely to be thorough or complete. 
Therefore the nutriment supplied by it is less. 

But if it be kept until this condition passes 
away and the meat softens, it will become tender. 
All butchers ‘‘hang”’ meat for this purpose. No 
good housekeeper will buy meat that is too fresh; 
or, if she is forced to, she will hang it before | 
cating it. 

‘The misuse of the refrigerator, to quote the title 
of this article, lies in fhe belief that the ice-box 
will prevent putrefaction. Just so long as its 


retard decay she is safe, and her refrigerator will 
do her good service. Just sv soon as she acts on | 
the former theory, her ice-box becomes the most ' 
dangerous thing in the house. 
This is particularly true with such delicate 
foods as milk. There is a marked increase in 
the number of deaths from diarrhoeal diseases, 
especially among children, so soon as the hot; 
weather, during which it is necessary to place the 
milk in the refrigerator, sets in. 

Children form the most delicate thermometer of 
health, if I may use such an expression, within 
reach of the physician. This is because in 
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but do one-half of what we know we ought to do, 
@ great deal of the disease to-day would not exist. 
It is, perhaps, of little use to talk; but in good 
truth we should take care of the children, and 
one of the most important points of this care is to 
stop our misuse of the refrigerator. 
Cyrus Epsox, M.D. 
a 
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A SLEDGE ADVENTURE. 


It was the turn of the oldest member of our 
party to tell a story, and this is what he told, as 
he poked the camp-fire with the long poker-stick, 
and seemed to see in the coals the scenes he 
described : 

I had been out several times alone with my 
dog-teain on short trips, and felt quite equal to 
managing it under any circumstances. So I set 
out for Fort Dunvegan alone. Though the chief 
factor laughingly told me to beware of ‘the pride 
that goeth before destruction,” I declined the 
company of the young métis dog-teamster whe 
had gone with me hitherto on long journeys. 

The distance to Fort Dunvegan was twenty-five 
miles, which is a short day's ride. The trail was | 
plain enough, and I felt sure I could drive the. 
dogs so far without disaster. 


It was a bright January morning, and not very | 





cold, when I took my seat on the sledge a few , and venison. 


once. 
also. 
swung around at a tremendous speed, so that I 
was almost thrown out. 
ever. 


tried to stop the deer. 
that remained for me to do was to sit still and 
take my chances. 
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beautiful deer as he bounded along like an 
exquisite piece of machinery- 


At length the critical moment seemed to have 


come. The dogs would be upon the deer in a few 
moments. 


It was time to shoot. 


But I had reckoned without the deer. At that 


instant, and as quick as a flash, the fleet creature 
wheeled about and set off down the lake ata 
faster rate. 


Taken by surprise, I did not pick up the rifle at 
Before I could do so the dogs had turned 
You know what that meant. The sledze 


I kept my place, how- 
out upon the 


Not so the rifle. It was flung 


crust, and went spinning fully twenty yards 
away. 


I tried to stop the dogs, but might as well have 
Their blood was up. All 


Down the lake we went in fine style. Though 


I began to wonder how the chase would end, the 
ride was for a time very enjoyable. 
began to gain again, and I thought of my rifle 
with regret. 
the chase was becoming a trifle monotonous. 


Soon we 
When four miles had been covered 


I no longer indulged in anticipations of my 


triumphant entry into the fort, laden with antlers 


Instead, I reflected that I was by 


minutes before sunrise. I tucked the furs around | all odds the least important factor in the combina- 








In my heart this lesson meet 
Is enshrined :— 
God His finite plans doth fashion, 
With an infinite compassion, 
And 4 purpose ever kind. 


Though we may not lift the screen, 
From the mysteries unseen, 
And the mystic bond between 
Life and death; 
Yet God willeth, and God knoweth, 
All His love around us floweth, 
And the key of life is faith. 


MARIA UPHAM DRAKE. 


_____+#-— 
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MISUSE OF THE REFRIGERATOR. 


By the Sanitary Superintendent of the 
New York Board of Health. 


Among the vast mass of people in this country 
the uses and possibilities of the refrigerator are 
not understood. Most housewives believe that 
anything that has been kept in the refrigerator is 
good and wholesome food. This belief exists in 
spite of the fact that every housekeeper can tell of 
instances within her own experience where food 
kept in one of these ice-boxes has spoiled, and 
consequently been thrown away. 

The superstitious—for I can cali it nothing 
else—belief in the refrigerator is founded on a 


complete misconception of the natural laws cf 


which it is the practical and every-day exponent. 

To begin with what every person knows, all 
forms of animal and most kinds of vegetable | 
food—grain is the most noteworthy exception— | 
begin to decay soon after life has left them. This 
isin accord with the eternal rule of nature, that so 
soon as death comes to any living thing it must 
begin to resolve into the elements that will help to 
build up new life. Two-thirds of life is sustained 
by death; and I would say all of it were it not 
that the elements of carbon and nitrogen cannot 
be said either to live or die. 

The method by which things which have lived 
and died are prepared by nature to supply the 
lower forms of life is termed putrefaction. Meat 
or vegetable substances must go through this 
process before they can be absorbed anew into 
vegetable growth, the lowest form of life we 
know. 

Nature, if left to herself, always begins at the 
very bottom. She will give the highest known 
form of life, the flesh of the mammal, to the 
lowest, the vegetable. But the necessities of 
animal life come in and prevent this, for almost 
without an exception animal life must be sustained 
by food which has not been prepared by putrefac- 
tion to support the vegetable. 

Man must take his food before putrefaction has 
begun. The savage takes it fresh or else dried 
under conditions that permit of little putrefaction. 
Naturally, then, savage races are noted for the 
enormous quantities of food they can consume at 
one time, and for the long fasts they can sustain. 

But as men grew civilized, one of the first 
things they turned their attention to was that of 
preserving food, or rather, of preventing putrefac- 
tion. To begin with, they improved the method 
of drying meat by exposing it to the smoke of a 
tire in place of the rays of the sun. Then the 
effect of salt was discovered, then that of saltpetre, 
then that of cold in the form of ice, and finally 
the effect of cold, dry air, which is the highest 
point reached. 

The effect of cold on food is to retard putrefac- 
tion; or, by freezing, to stop it absolutely. 
neat of the mammoths discovered in Siberia was, 
when thawed out, eaten by the Kalmucks and 
their dogs. It is impossible to say how many 
‘hundreds of thousands of years this meat had 
been frozen. a 

But in household refrigerators food is never 
frozen. The action of cold in the refrigerators is 
to delay or retard the progress of putrefaction; in 
other words, to lengthen the period between death : 
and the time when the food becomes uneatable 
and poisonous in its effects on the consumer. 

Meat is improved in taste and in the amount 
of nourishment it will supply by being kept for 


a certain length of time, and this improvement is | 


The | 


children all processes of life are much more rapid | 


me and gave the word to my six. dogs. The | tion of deer, dogs and driver. 


the lake, was a small clump of firs. 
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than among grown people. Being more delicate, 
having less strength, being almost wholly without 
that reserve force of life we call stamina, they 
show quickly the evil effects of any existing 
cause. We should logically look to them for 
indications of an existing evil long before grown 
people would be affected; and this is what we 
find. 

On the other hand, milk being a food in which 
the food elements are adjusted for digestion more 
perfectly than in any other, it will putrefy more 
quickly than any other. Here, then, we have 
children to consume the food and milk in the 
refrigerators, and an increase in that class of 
diseases produced by the poison generated by 
putrefaction. It is impossible not to come to a 
conclusion with these three facts before us. 

So far as milk is concerned, we may prevent 
this evil in two ways: we may sterilize the milk, 
destroying by heat the germs of disease in it, or 
we may keep it for a shorter time in the refriger- 
ator. 

Probably not one housekeeper in a hundred and 
not one servant in a thousand has any idea of 
what is meant by keeping the refrigerator clean. 
Properly, all refrigerators should be washed out 
thoroughly once a week with hot water in which 
soda has been dissolved. 

In the part where the food is kept, little particles 
of this are apt to adhere to the zinc. Unless 
these are removed they will putrefy and produce 


put in, and cause it to become bad in a very short 
time. Almost every one is familiar with the stale 
smeil in refrigerators, which is indicative of 
putrefying matter. 

But merely to wash out the refrigerator is not 
enough; it must be cleaned. This means that 
the corners must be scrubbed out, the waste-pipe 
thoroughly cleansed and the whole thing made as 
clean as the proverbial new pin. 

Then before the ice is put into it it should be 
well aired. The solution of soda should be 
washed out with fresh hot water. This must all 
| be done at least once a week. 

If the refrigerator be kept clean, and if it be 
carefully remembered that food must not be kept 
| as long in summer, even in the ice-box, as it may 
lhe in winter, then many of the diseases which 
| | cause the physician to be called in would cease to | 
| be. Remember, too, that the freshness uf food in 

summer, and especially of milk, is more necessary 
for children than for grown people. 

The majority of diseases are produced by dis- 
regard of rules which are perfectly well known. 
We are more than apt to blame nature when in 

| fact the blame is at our own duor. If we would 





a germ which will attack at once all fresh food i 


| animals settled down to their work steadily. As | 
| their soft footfalls and the swish of the sledge 
over the snow broke the silence, I was glad that I 
had left the young mé¢tis behind. 

The truth is that I was anxious to show myself 
independent of his help. Chief Factor Simpson 
had brought his daughters out with him, two 


expert teamster. It seemed ridiculous that I, an 
athletic college graduate, should be thought 
incapable of doing what they did with ease. 

On we went. The dogs seemed to be in a 
particularly good humor. They scarcely made a | 
snap at each other, though they had the reputation | 
of being a decidedly cross-grained team. 

The trail lay through open country for the 
most part. Half-way to Fort Dunvegan it crossed 
a lake about two miles wide and perhaps eight or 
ten iniles long. 

I reached the lake without mishap of any kind. 
The trail struck it just north ofa little thicket of 
firs, and the crust of thin, hard snow glistened in 
the sunlight. 

As the dogs began to descend the low bank 
they tossed their heads in the air as if scenting 
something exciting. I heard the fir branches 
being disturbed by some animal running through 
them ; then there were sharp strokes of hoofs upon 
the ice. 

As the dogs reached the smooth surface we saw 
a beautiful red deer making its way out upon the | 
lake. Its head was turned sidewise to glance at 
the intruders. 

When the animal caught sight of the dogs it 
quickened its gait, holding its head high and 
glancing back at us at almost every stride. With | 
yelps and barks the dogs followed. They ran | 
easily, but not so easily as the deer, whose narrow | 
hoofs sank half an inch or so into the hard snow, | 
and gave him a good fouthold. 

The deers course lay directly across the lake, 
and I entered fully into the spirit of the chase, 
| urging my dogs on with voice and whip. When 
‘about half-way across we were nearly up to the 
fugitive, which seemed to think it needless to put 
on all his speed. I took ont my rifle, intending | 
to end the chase by a well-aimed shot; and was 
already congratulating myself upon the laurels I 
| should win on returning to the fort with a tine 
haunch of venison. 

The antlers I resolved to give to Miss Alice 
Simpson, who had made much sport of my 
inexperience, and whose merry laugh I dreaded 
more than the criticisms of all the men in the 
fort. 

It seemed a pity to spoil the chase too soon; so 
| 1 laid the rifle across my knees and watched the 








young girls not far from my own age, each an |. 


A short distance ahead, and on the left side of 
To this I 
hoped the deer would make its way. There it 
might be possible for me to check my excited 
team. Such was the deer’s plan; bat it was too 
wary to run directly for the smelter. 

It kept on a straight course, passed the thicket, 
then turned abruptly and doubled back almost 
within reach of my dog-whip. 

Around came the dogs in a larger circle, but 
not one big enough to suit me. The sledge 
swung around even faster than it had before. It 
caught on a hard, drifted ridge, and out I went, 
striking on my head so heavily that for a time I 
was unconscious. 

When I regained my senses neither deer nor 
dogs were anywhere to be seen. 

In a little while I could scarcely realize what 
had happened, but my scattered wits returned 
soon and I found I was none the worse for my 
fall. I set out for the fir-trees, hoping that the 
dogs and sledge might have become entangled in 
them; but by extraordinary luck they had gone 
through the bushes unchecked and had followed 
their prey out into the open country beyond. 

There they had disappeared in one of the many 
ravines or over some of the low hills which 
diversified the prairie. 

Much disgusted with myself, the dogs, the deer 
and everything, I made my way back to the lake 
and out to the buffalo robe, which had been 
thrown from the sledge with me. I rolled it ins 
bundle and strapped it on my shoulders. Then I 
set off on the four-mile tramp to where my rifle 
lay. 

I had nothing to eat with me, but it was not 
more than from ten to fifteen miles to either of the 
forts, and the snow was hard enough for fast 
walking. At the worst there was nothing before 
me more serious than a few hours’ walk. 

But the dogs? To walk to Dunvegan or back 
to Fort Reliance, as Chief Factor Simpzon’s head- 
quarters was called, without the dogs, after 
having so confidently asserted my ability to 
manage them—that was more than I felt prepared 
for. 

Rather than go on to Dunvegan and report the 
loss of the team on my return to Reliance, or £0 
back at once and procure a fresh team, and fact 
the smothered ridicule of every voyageur in the 
fort and the laughter of the Misses Simpson. I 
would spend at least one night on the open prairie 
searching for the runaways. 

If I had not been little more than a silly boy I 
should havo seen the folly of such a resolution; 
but my blood was hot, my feelings very tender, 
and Alice Simpson a most implacable tease. 

My mind was made up. After recovering my 
rifle 1 would go back, take up the trail of the 
dogs and deer, and follow them until I overtook 
them or darkness set in. 

January days are short in the Canadian north- 
west. By the time I bad got back to where the 
deer and dogs had emerged from the thicket the 
sun had nearly reached the western horizon. 50 
hard was the snow that had it not been for the 
dver’s sharp hoofs I could not have followed the 
trail. Neither dogs nor sledge made any track 
except here and there, where the sledge came ip 
collision with a projecting lump of snow. 

Nevertheless, I persevered in my attempt, and 
soon found myself in a maze of ravines. There! 
wandered till 1 lost my bearings altogether. 

To add to my confusion the trail, shortly after 
sunset, was crossed by other deer tracks, and 
little later became indistinguishable from these. 

Twilight was deepening when I saw a small 
clump of bushes before me. I turned my steps 
thither, inspired by a vague hope that some clue 
might be discovered there to my lost animals. 
So it proved; for there was the sledge, canght 
between two bushes. 

But the dogs were not in sight. They had 
gnawed themselves clear of the thongs, which 
served as traces. 

It was clearly useless to prolong my search. 
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‘There was nothing left for me to do but take the 
sledge in tow and make my way back to Fort 
Rehance as best I could. So I placed my buffalo 
robe and rifle upon it, extemporized a drag rope 
and set out. 

I shaped my course by the stars in what seemed | 
most likely to be the direction of Fort Reliance. | 
A more thoroughly humiliated fellow never lived. 

It was probably ten miles to the fort, and there 
was a fair chance of my reaching it by midnight, 
if I had not lost my bearings entirely. Soon I 
tramped, rehearsing to myself the least ridiculous 
version of my adventure which the facts would 
warrant. 

Whether it was the effect of my fall, or the fact 
that 1 had had nothing to eat all day, or the 
weight of the sledge, or all combined, which | 
caused my strength to give out unexpectedly, I do | 
not know; but after walking for quite a long 
time the sight of a sharp hill directly ahead 
completely discouraged me. I sat down on the 
sledge to rest. Soon drowsiness took possession 
of me. I wrapped myself up in the robes—there 
were two on the sledge, one of them being 
fastened to it for a seat. I soon fell asleep. 

I was awakened by a shake, and opened my 
eyes to see broad daylight, and the wondering 
countenance of Alice Simpson looking into mine. 

“Why, Mr. Robertson!" she exclaimed, ‘“‘what 
are you doing here? I thought you had gone to 
Dunvegan.” | 

In coufasion I began my explanation, but 
stopped abruptly to ask in my turn, “But why 
are you here?” 

“Here? Why, where should I be? 
I always come oat for a morning stroll. 
fort is just over the hill.” 

Then she looked at me and laughed merrily : i 

“I believe you were lost. O Mr. Robertson!” i 
and she laughed again. Then taking pity upon ; 
my confusion, she said: | 

“Oh, I know where your dogs are. I saw 
them huddled up ina corner outside the stockade. 
I did not think they were yours, though.” 

Then she sat down on the sledge and made me 
tell my story, which she heard without a smile. | 

“And now what are you going to do?’’ she 
asked. 

“I am going to get those dogs, harness them to 
the sledge and drive them to Dunvegan,” I said, 
speaking on a sudden inspiration. 

She looked at me with an expression of respect 
that I had never seen on her face before. 

“That's the best thing you can do. But keep 
out of sight if you can. I will smuggle out some 
breakfast for you and the dogs, and we will tell 
no one.” 

She was as good as her word. Ina little while, 
fully refreshed, I renewed my journey, which I 
completed without further adventures. My 
mishap remained a secret which Miss Simpson 
alone shared with me. 

But I never had the courage to tell her that I | 
had intended to give her the deer’s antlers. 

C. H. Lverin. 
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ECONOMICAL HOLIDAYS IN 
ITALY. 


By Grace Ellery Channing. | 





Ihave been asked to write about cheap living 
in Italy. To write of the pleasantest possible | 
manner of life in Italy would be the same thing 
to me. For that many economies are pleasures | 
and most pleasures are economies, I believe to be 

| 
| 
| 


sound proposition. 

The economy of life consists in knowing what 
you really want, in taking it and paying for it. 
This first economy is the ancestor of all the 
others—at least, it has always proved so for me. 

‘We wanted to see Italy according to our 
notions of peace and propriety. This put hotels 
and pensions out of the question for us; there is 
no peace and less propriety in the gregarious 
existence of pensionnaires, with their three rigid 
feeding times a day, at which you are bound to 
appear or starve. 

Every one told us rooms would be more expen- 
sive than a pension. ‘Besides,’ they added, 
encouragingly, ‘‘you couldn't find them, anyway, 
mm could.’ 

1; “we are willing 






and {t wonldn’t be proper if y: 

“Let them be more,”’ we 
to pay for peace. As for-propriety—va bene, we 
will make our own.” 

Our first rooms were on the Lung’ Arno,—the 
very pleasantest spot in Europe I still think it, 
and we left it only for pl nter ones. We went 
“from strength to st zth”” and our 
economies led us into the choicest quarters in the 
most desirable parts of Europe—or we think so. 
We gathered our experience grain by in, but 





alway 








it is easily condensed. 
First of all, there is no economy like living in 
rooms. She who is bent upon economy not only 


will do well to turn her back upon pensions and 





hotels at the outset—she must do so. 2 differ- 
1 th 
rooms is that the first pays twice as 
enjoys half as little, the second pays half as much 
As for hotels,—infinitely 
they are,—the econc 
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the pensionnai 





and enjoys double. 





preferable to pensions 
ical wanderer in Enrope can have little to do y 
them. 














In any city of Italy or, indeed, in any part of 
rope, to find rooms is the first economy. 
Economy! it is the first luxury! Iam so afraid 





| soon learns to be so glad they are not. 
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the tourist will one day discover this, and then 
there will no longer be any economical Europe 
left. 

You will always be told that rooms are not to 
be had; you will always come to believe it during 
your search for quarters, and you will always 
end by finding the very room you wanted in the 
most desirable house in the town. On the faith 
of one who has house-hunted over a goodly 
portion of Europe, I affirm that there are rooms 
every where—the right rooms. We invariably fell 
into them, just as we invariably fell into despair 
beforehand. And, incidentally, what a great deal 
of Italy we saw while room-hunting! 

The rent of rooms is not particularly low, but 
rent is not the thing to economize on—in the cities, 
at least. What one must pay varies with the 
location, the sunlight, which is supposed to rent 
with the apartment, and soon. Peuple who can 
dispense with sun, who do not count a few extra 
stairs, who rather enjoy stone floors, strike aston- 
ishing bargains sometimes. Sunshine, carpets 
and the like are extras. 

You may pay six, eight or ten dollars a month; 
the true wisdom again is to take what you want 


and pay for it. Ten dollars a month may prove { 


cheaper than six in the end. 

For winter, the smaller the room the better, 
both for economy and comfort. One should 
insist upon a fireplace; we always insisted and 
we always got it. 


All Ways of Living Delightful. 


As for living, there is a variety of ways in 
which you may order your household. Few 
rooms are let ‘‘with pension,” or board, and one 
It is just 
possible one may get meals cooked in the house; 
one may have them sent in; one may go ont for 
them, or one may cook them one's self. We tried 
all, as caprice or necessity dictated, and found all 
by turns delightful. 

The cheapest, unquestionably, is to get them 
for one’s self; but this does not mean quite what 
it would in America. It is an agreeable variation, 
for one tires at last of sent-in dinners. It some- 
times rains—sometimes all winter—and one 
wearies of dragging over wet stones to a restaurant ; 
one wearies of the restaurant itself. 

To begin with, one must make one’s breakfast 
coffee, for that of Italy is undrinkable. The 
rolls, the three soldi worth of cream,—or one of 
milk, if bent on sternest economy,—the little pat 
of fresh butter, are all brought to your door by 
some of the multitudinous boys from some of the 
multitudinous shops around the corner; add your 
coffee and breakfast has prepared itself. From 
that to preparing your other meals you move 
easily. The best and bravest way is to start 
boldly in, resolving to carry your establishment 
with you wherever you go. 

As for the outfit, let no one be frightencd at the 
thought of carrying bed-linen, table-linen, toilet- 
linen, crockery, cutlery, glass, silver, tins, 
porcelain kettles, lamps and other trifles in her 
trunk—perhaps her only trunk. Nothing is so 
simple. We acquired our establishment so grad- 
ually that it was full grown before we perceived 
its existence, and now I outline it for the benetit 
of a world in bondage. 

I begin with the linen-closet. Three sheets and 
two pillow-cases apiece, six or eight towels, two 
or three pretty tray-cloths and half a dozen 
napkins—and not a scrap more. Washing takes 
no room in your trunk, linen does. The prettier 
and finer your biancheria, the better for your 
soul’s health, perhaps; but bear in mind thatevery 
extra piece adds a burden te life. 

Then for the china-closet. We accumulated 
each a cup and saucer, a plate, an oatmeal dish 
and bowl andatambler. Gradually, and always 
dubiously, we added a few extra dishes. One 
was a Majolica pitcher. 


A Pitcher too many. 


The first time the establishment broke up I 
pressed the pitcher generously upon my friend at 
parting; but at the second breaking-up she slipped 
adroitly off, forgetting the pitcher. ‘Why, then, 
did you buy me?” it says with a taunting leer, 
so often as I turn in its direction. We always 
feel ft such pnre gain when something breaks 
and proves that we can do without it. 

As for we acquired a knife, fork and 
two spoons apie Half a dozen of each would 
be better, for 
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kes no room, and in inviting 
a guest to dine it was sometimes awkward to add, 
And please sur knife and fork with 
you.” We had also a large knife and spoon. 
We had and have a lamp; it cost eighty cents, 
d gives the best light in Europe: 
It would be a 
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useless, and even in winter whole feasts are 
possible with the oil-stove and impossible with- 


out. It takes no time, gives no trouble, and is 
wondrously inexpensive. This completes the 
establishment. 


Surprisingly little space encloses our domestic 
outtit. 1 travel with but two trunks, neither of 
thei large, and the lesser given over to books, 
papers and literary litter in general. Into the 
other go all my worldly goods, including the 
establishment—lamp, linen, china, silver; all but 
the four tins and coffee-pot. They go in the 
shawl-strap, well wrapped in coperte and travel- 
ling rug. 

Perhaps cooking on an oil-stove does not seem 
as entertaining as it really is. But you must 
remember that nowhere in Europe save in the 
most remote corners, need you ever be wholly at! 
the mercy of your own cooking. Always from 
the Italian kitchens you can have one, two, or 
half a dozen dishes sent in hot and delicious. All 
about you are shops where you may buy food of 
all kinds, cooked or uncooked, hot or cold, fresh 
and tinned. You may buy, moreover, just so 
iny quantities as you really wish, and have them 
delivered at your door as respectfully as if you 
had given an order of magnitude. 

If one grows lazy one may take to the restau- 
rants, the Italian restaurants, both for cheapness 
and delicious fare; but the best Italian restaurants 
only. A little inquiry and a little courage will 
put one on their track; and it is still cheap living. 

Service of the rooms is usually included in the 
rent. For a tiny fee in addition, and especially 
for a very tiny added graciousness of manner, 
one may get the bit of dishwashing and what not 
done. Let an Italian but find you simpatica, and 
he counts no service too abundant for you. He 
puts, too, such generous interpretation upon the 
least disposition to be courteous or kindly that it 
is your own fault if you are not found simpatica. 

Living in rooms, with our little fires, and our 
meals now cooked at home, now brought to us, 
now taken at restaurants, we found our expenses 
not more than half that of our friends in pension; 
added to which we had all the pleasure. Their 
expenses ranged from six to eight francs a day; 
ours from three to four. 

In addition we discovered other principles of 
economy. It is true we discovered them much as 
Columbus did when, looking for Cathay, he 
found America. 





Our Florentine Villa. 


We left Florence and went to Fiesole beyond; 
not to economize, but because we had to go some- 
where, and had long and secretly pined for a real 
Italian villa. We found one, and a Medicean 
villa at that; a villa with eight rooms,—one of 
which, it is trae, proved to be a chapel and two 
others halls,—a villa with a tomb of its last 
marquis and a garden of its own, and a greater 
garden opposite—the very garden of Lorenzo. 

The villa was furnished; I still sigh as I think 
of that charming antique furniture. In brief, it 
was the very Italian villa of our dreams; and we 
two small people with small incomes, but with 
great courage, rented it entire—garden, tomb, 
shrine, furniture, all. We hired a contadina to 
do our work for two dollars and forty cents a 
month, which she considered munificent, and 
gave us in return such service as we hope never 
again to receive on earth; for it is not good that 
we should be as gods before our time. 

Some months later, having to vacate the first 
villa—for which I forgot to say that we paid 
eighty francs the first month and seventy after- 
ward (sixteen and fourteen dollars)—we moved 
into the great garden itself, where we inherited 
three charming rooms and a kitchen, and the 
terraces, olive groves, ilex thickets, fountains 
and rose-gardens—nightingales inclusive—of the 
Medici, for five dollars a month apiece. 

There is always an explanation. We happened 
upon our first villa in winter, when Fiesolan 
villas are not in demand; the second was tucked 
away too securely for any but adventurous eyes 
to find. 

«How did you ever happen here ?’’ was every- 
body’s first question. ‘How charming it must 
be, if one can affurd to live so,” said the friends 
flying from pension to pension and fondly thinking 
they were seeing Italy. Nesting in her very 
heart, we langhed quietly to ourselves and ran up 





our accounts with satisfaction. 

And it happened that lingering there until every 
stranger had fled,—until Florence we 
to the Florentines, and our Fiesolan g 
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love the loveliest city of Europe. When the 
tramontana and the tourist sweep the town, up go 
the room-rents, and it is time to pack up and he 
off. Where? Why, to any summer resort in 
Ttaly. 

Along the Mediterranean there must be dozens 
of them like the one we, looking for softer airs 
and greater quiet, found a refuge in. Long, low, 
sleepy little hamlets, given over in winter to the 
sea and sky and the fisher-folk of Italy; swarming 
in summer with Italians, English and Americans, 
and every corner coining gold. 

In the fall, the winter, the spring, these summer 
resorts are villages of closed houses where one 
rents two charming rooms for twenty-five francs 
a month from a dear little padrona, who renders 
perfect service and throws in the poetry of her 
happy life. One rents, too, the stretch of sea and 
sky, the purple Carraras and sunsets unimagi- 
nable. 

It is true there is no restaurant nor café, but 
there is always the oil-stove. The shops are 
amazingly good, the sea provides for your table; 
and one lives simply well on—I am afraid to say 
how very, very little. Henceforth it isa maxim 
with me to be out of season; to flit when the 
tourists do—and in the opposite direction. 


How to Travel. 


To travel cheaply one should dispenee with all 
but hand-baggage so far as possible; and to go 
without more is possible for months at a time if 
one is travelling rapidly, making short stays 
which admit of no room-hunting. A valise anda 
shawl-strap for everything. 

Even for the flying trips it pays, we think, to 
take one’s friendly coffee-pot and package of 
coffee; and whenever it is a question of a month 
here and three weeks there it pays richly to carry 
the small trunk, which means independence, 
comfort and home in each city. 

We have tried travelling first, second and third- 
class. In Italy one may go third-class for a tiny 
run,—two or three hours,—but one must beware of 
being too clever! On long distances the ‘omnibus’ 
train often contrives to lose you a night some- 
where, and to stay over is to pay more than the 
difference of fare, even if you don’t—as ten to one 
you will—take first-class to catch up. Second- 
class is the safest. 

Travelling thus—short stages third-class, long 
ones second—with hand-baggage only and stop- 
ping at the best Italian hotels,—the best English 
are too costly and the second-best Italian are 
intolerable,—one may wander over all northern 
Italy comfortably and cheaply. 

As for the travelling establishment, I forgot to 
say that obviously the oil-stove cannot go in the 
trank; but it has been known to travel in the 
shawl-strap. 

These are the large economies; the little ones— 
to borrow a native idiom—‘learn themselves.” 
By instinct, one comes to purchase at Italian 
shops rather than English, and to bestow the 
judicious centesimi here and there which return 
in francs’ worth of comfort. 

What it costs to live is one thing; the cost of 
life is another. That depends upon the individ- 
ual; with how much fortitude one can turn one’s 
back upon stick-pins, photographs and embroid- 
ery, costing so little that not to buy seems sin; 
with what constancy one can overlook vellum 
volumes and parchment bindings, costing next to 
nothing; with what measure of self-denial one 
resists the thousand and one temptations which 
“cost nothing at all,’’ and yet play such havoc 
with your yearly reckoning. It depends upon 
whether one has a costly pet fad or none; it 
depends somewhat upon the magnitude of one's 
foreign correspondence. 

But all this has no more to do with living in 
Italy than in Aquitania. The cost of life rests 
with the individual; that of living is a matter of 
economy. One lives in Italy for a few francs a 
day; and in Italy as everywhere else, blessedly. 
The best of life is without money and without price. 


+0 
For the Companion. 
HOW TO KEEP ICE IN A SICK-ROOM. 


A very simple but little known method of 
keeping ice is to draw a piece of thick flannel 


tightly over some deep vessel, like a bowl, for 





instance, and fasten it there. The ice is placed 
ad and covered loosely by 








he flannel. Thus a small piece of ice 


near the ent all night, so as to 
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For the Companion, 


THE SNOW-CLOTH MAKERS. 
Falling lightly, 


Falling whit 








y 
From the upper to the nether, 
Now apart and now together, 
‘Turning, trailing, 
Sinking, salling, 
Hide and seek with zephyr playing, 
Then the cail of earth obeying: 
Slow and agile, 
Fibered, fragile; 
Cotton from the felds of vapor, 
Snow-wool tossed in whirl and caper; 
Picked and folded, 
Carded, moulded; 
By the wind-loom woven swiftly 
Into snow-lace soft and drifts, 
urling, twisting 
Swirling, misting, 
Scarf and mantle spun and fashioned 
By the storm-wheel’s power impassioned ; 
Clinging, winding 
Stinging, blinding 
Trunk and twig soon thickly flaking, 
hand ribbon for them making ; 
Pillar, picket, 
Wall and wicket 
Decking with a quaint designing ; 
For the shivering vine entwining 
Vesture pearly 
Looped and curly: 
Snow-threads we, that downward travel, 
That from skeins of cloud unravel; 


Oft capricious, 
Gentle, victou: 








We the happy snow-cloth makers, 
Carpeting Karth’s barren acres, 
‘urn our duties 


Tuto beauties, 
Turn our tumult’s wildest rushes 
Tuto flushing: crystal hushes, 

While ali color 

Darker, duller, 
And all things now lost to brightness, 
¥ind salvation in our whiteness, 

Heyy W. STRATTON. 


-o 
For the Companion. 


“HUNTER AND SQUIRREL.” 


Tiny ball of auburn red, 
Chatt'ring there above my head 
On your swinging mapl 
How in swift staccato 110! 
Leaps the treble from thy 
Sure a forest-elf art thou! 


Ere thy nimble feet could ran, 
could slay thee with this gun, 
Lay thee prone upon the earth, 

Bring thy frolies to an end: 

Would Tharm thee little friend? 
No: prolong thy joyous mirth. 


Sing thy song and frisk about, 
Through the branches in and out, 
Backwards, forwards, here and'there, 
Peering from those glist’ning eyes, 
‘With a look of queer surprise 
‘Anda fix'd and silent stare 


Should my foot easay té stir, 
Instantly thy chatt’ring chir-r 
Silenced 4s, and off you flee 

Up the timber either aide, 
Caring naught what else betide, 
So that thou thyself art free. 


Free thou art for me at least— 
Innocent and tiny beast. 
For this hand shall never draw 
Rifle’s bead on such wee game. 
Saye when forced in hunger’s name, 
Direst need that knows no law. 


W. H. Steab. 















For the Companion, 


DID WHAT SHE COULD. 


“Ca-a-t-fish! Catfish, oh-h!" 

Every Philadelphian knows the shrill cry with 
which the huckster-women, balancing wooden 
trays of these fish on their heads, awaken the 
streets in the early April dawns. 

Heroines are not supposed to be found among 
fish-hucksters, but one cattish-woman in the 
Quaker city lived her own life in the world as 
much as did Joan of Arc. She was a stout girl 
with red cheeks, blue eyes and a merry laugh. 
Her check frock pinned up over a blue petticoat, 


after the fashion of tishwomen, was dainty as any | 


lady’s gown. 

Maggy's business compelled her to tramp the 
streets most of the day, and to go to the wharves 
atdawn. Yet the ronghest inen there protected 
her as they protect many other good women whom 
poverty forces into the streets to earn a living. 
In a degree there is honor everywhere in the 
world, even in its vilest corners. 

When Maggy was twenty she, to use her own 
homely phrase, ‘found her Master.” 

“It seemed to me,” she said once laughing, yet 
with tears in her eyes, “that I had to tell the good 
news to every body—everybody! I want to say 
to the fishmen and the ladies who buy from me, 
‘L have a Friend. Is He your Friend?’ But I 
don't dare to speak, most of the time.’ 

“How do you manage to tell them ?"’ some one 
asked, for no one knowing her could doubt that 
Maggy told the good news, which had been given 
to her as surely as it was given to Peter or to 
John. 

She laughed. “Why, -you see, I can sing. 
People like my voice, and I know a plenty of 
songs. So when I go into the poor folks’s houses 
with my fish, I sit down to rest, and after a while 
T begin to sing such songs as ‘Maxwellton Braes’ 
or ‘The Last Rose of Summer.’ The women 
almost always like to hear them, for they’re tired 

“and hot over the stove. Then they ask me to 
come again, and so we get acquainted. And 
after a visit or two I sing some familiar hymn, 
and then ask them to join in. So the way is soon 
open, and I can easy tell them about Jesus.’ 

In this way Maggy went about her work, 
always ready with her joke and laugh, selling her 
tish, singing her songs and hymns, and telling the 
one divine story of the Friend Who came from 
heaven to help tired, wicked men and women to 
go to it. 





HE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


their wounded companions. There were at least 
two hundred and fifty round us at oue time, and it 
scemed imposstble to keep them from attacking us; 


she was going to narry and move to Wyoming. | but by steady firing we managed to hold them at 
| oar’s length: ua 
ought 


“And your good news, Magey as This kept me busy reloading the rifles. 
“I will take it with me,’ she said, her eyes | it about an even chance whether I should be shot 
shining. jor drowned: va ite 
‘ cannot deseribe my feelings when these mon. 
Two or three years after this a traveller return- | ters surrounded us, their great tuxks almoet touch. 
ing from the West told the story of a man in Ing para Un coer aden pulle s were whistling about 
Wyoming who had done much to civilize an Whenever a volley of shots greeted them, the 
irreligious neighborhood; he had induced the whole bunch jumped into the air, and then plunged 
Es ila hoolh da churel under water. If they should happen to come up 
squatters to build a schoolhouse and a ch, under the boat, we stiould probably be the ones to 
and to teach their children to be honest and sober. pike the plunge. ma 
This man’s wife, he said, was a good thongh illit- ,,W hen We finally got out of the turmoil, we had 
erate woman, with a wonderful voice. Her, 
singing and her kindness had given her great 
influence over the men who worked for her 


One day she came without her tray and fish, 
and with many blushes and happy laughs told us 








Pee Sen 





four heads with tusks, and might have had more, 
except that the bodies sank before we could secure 
them. 

husband. She mothered them all, and had made 
decent men of many a rough frontiersman. 

It was Maggy, still telling her story. The 
good tidings were first told to shepherds and 
poor fishermen, and they were bidden to go out 
and with it to bless and comfort the world. | 
Unlike many of the later followers of the Divine | 
Teacher, Maggy had been obedient to the spirit 
of His teachings, and had ‘‘done what she could.” 


———_+-+_____ 


ARTIFICIAL FLIGHT. 


No doubt science will some day settle the ques- 
tion whether it is possible or not possible for men 
to fly. Meanwhile the road to real knowledge in 
this, as in every other direction, must be that which 
is opened by experiment. Theory may suggest but 
trial only can prove. Among the most. Promising | 
experiments in flight that have lately been under. 
taken are those of Mr. Lilienthal, a German, who | 
| has devised an apparatus by the ald of which, on 
a modest scale, he can imitate the soaring of a 
bird. 


Mr. Lilienthal began by observing that a wind 
blowing over a plain tends slightly to rise, the 
average upward inclination being about three 
degrees. He ascribes this to the friction of the 
moving air against the ground which causes the 
lower air to be heaped up’ A bird could not svar, 
he thinks, but for the uplifting power of the wind. 

Having made this observation, Mr. Lillenthal 
contrived a system of wings which would enable 
him to take advantage of the buoyant power of 
moving air. The instantaneous photographs of 
himself in the act of soaring near Berlin look 
somewhat like pictures of a gigantic butterfly. 
His wings, made of strong silk stretched on frames, 
are slightly concave underneath, and their total 
spread is equal to about one hundred and sixty 
square feet. 

He does not undertake to flap them, which indeed 
he could not do ax they are fixed in thelr outspread 
position. Having properly adjusted the apparatus 
he selects a slight clevation, as the slope of a small 
hill, runs a few steps against the wind and then 
jumps up into the air.” The wings immediately 

cgin to sustain him and slide along upon the atr, 
as it were, slowly sinking toward the ground. He! 
has succeeded In soaring as far as eight hundred 
feet from the starting-point. 

Just as a skater acquires with practice the ability 
to guide his course in intricate turnings, and to 
pertorm feats that would have scemed {mpoxsible 
to him when he first put on skates, 80 Mr. Lilienthal ' 
has gradually gained a considerable degree of | 
mastery over his soaring apparatus, so that by 
shifting his centre of gravity in particular wa 
lie can move faster or slower and change his dtrec- 
tion. 





++ - —— 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Mr. Emerson, jn his essay on “Eloquence,” men- 
tions an incident in the life of John Quincy Adams 
which Mlustrates the bitterness of polltica! contests 
in the early days of the republic. Mr. Adams, 
while a member of the United States Senate, was 
elected Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Har- 
vard College. When ho read his first lecture In‘ 
1806 the students heard him with delight, and the | 
hall was crowded by the professors and by unusual | 
visitors, some of whom had driven over from ! 
Boston fn thelr coaches. 


During the next session of the Senate Mr. Adams 
took such ground in debate as to alienate many of | 
his constituents In Boston. When he resumed his | 
lecturex in Cambridge hig class attended, but. the | 
coaches from Boston did not come, and indeed 
many of his political friends deserted him, 

In’ 1809 he wax appointed Minister to Russia, 
‘and resigned his chair in the college. In taking 
leave of his class, he made some nervous allusions 
to the treatment he had received from his old | 
friends, which showed how much it had stung him. | 
The lecture made a profound impression on the 
clas, and the concluding paragraph was long | 
remembered in Cambridge. 

“At no hour of your life,” sald the lecturer, will 
the love of letters ever oppress you as a burden, 
or fail you as a resource... . In social converse 
with the mighty dead of ancient days 
never smart under the galling senxe of dependence 
upon the mighty living of the present age. And tn ! 
your struggles with the world, should a crisis ever 
occur, when even friendship may deem it prudent 
to desert you, when even your country may seem 
| ready to abandon herself and you, when priest | 
| and Levite shall come and look oh you and pass by 
| on the other side, seek refuge, my wifalling friends, 

and be assured you shall find it in the friendship 

















you will, 




















of Levlius and Setpio, in the patriotism of Cicero, 
Demosthenes and furke, as well as in the precepts 
and example of Him Whose law is love. and Who 
taught, us to remember injuries only to forgive 
them.” 


——__+o+_____ 


| 
| 
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BESIEGED BY WALRUS. 


A bad quarter of an hour was that spent by the 
Peary crew, one day, among the walrus in the 





Arctic regions. They were on a walrus-hunt, for 
the purpose of obtaining ivory. The walrus were 
: to be seen in every direction, and the men headed 
; the boat for a cake of ice with about fifteen of the 
creatures asleep on it. Mrs. Peary thus describes | 
| the adventure: 


{ 
The boys were told to pull for all they were | 
worth until the order was given to stop. Mr. Pi " 
then took his camera, and he became so absorbed 
(in getting hls photograph just right that he forgot 
| to give the order to stop until the boat ran on the 
cake of fee at least four feet, throwing her bow 
straight up into the alr. i 
The walrus, jumping Into the water from under 
her, careened the boat to port until she shipped 
water, then, with a jerk, she was righted, and we 
were skimming over the water through the new tce, | 
towed by the harpooned walrus. | 
This performance lasted at least twenty minutes, 
while the boys kept up a constant volley at the | 
walrus that besieged us on every side to avenge | 











| Reminiscences” relates the following story of him: 


For the Companion. 


BLUEBIRDS IN MARCH. 


Ere yet the flelds were green with winter wheat, 
Before I thought to see the earliest bird, 

In the unbudded maple-tops I heard 

The bluebirds’ jubilant gossip, low and sweet, 
And full of bubbling merriment discreet 
Withheld from perfect utterance, for fear 

The cold should rage again, if he should hear 
‘With all his whining winds and icy sicet, 

And snow the orchard full of mocking bloom 
Round their blue wings. Seductive was their glee. 
So I was glad at heart to list to these 

Elusive voices, bodiless ecstasy, 

And delicate tinklings from old’ withered trees, 
That marked the term of winter and his doom. 


J. RUSSELL TAYLOR. 


—+-+- — — 


HIS ANSWERS. 


In the Northwest Provinces of India there liveda 
fakir who seldom made much use of lils tongue in 
conversation. When a nod ora sign would do, he 
spared his words. The author of “Seventy Years’ 


A Mohammedan gentleman one day went up to 
him, accompanied by some friends, and said, with 
mock humility: 


i “May I trouble you, holy father, with three ques- 
tlons?* 

The fakir nodded. 

“The first question, holy father, is about God. 
People say there is a God; but I cannot see Him 
and no one can show Him to me, and therefore I 
cannot believe in Him, Will you explain?” 

The fakir gave a nod. 

“My second question,” continued the gentleman, 
“4g about the devil. The Koran says Satan ts made 
of tlre. But if so, how canhell-tire hurt him? Will 
you explain that, too?” 

A nod. 

“The third question concerns myself. The 
Koran says every action of man 1s decreed; now if 
it ts decreed that 1 must do a certain thing, how 
can God judge me for it, having Himself decreed 

ho 


it? Please, holy father, answer me.” 
The fakir nodded; and while the tty stood 
looking at him, he seized a clod of earth and flung 


it with all his might at the face of his questioner. 

The gentleman became very angry, and caused 
the fakir to be arrested and brought before the 
jadee, to whom he made his complaint, adding that 
is pain was so great he could hardly bear it. 
The judge asked the fakir if the story were true. 
“This gentieman came to me with his compan- 
ions,” replied the fakir, “and asked me three 
questions, which [carefully answered.” 

“He did no such thing,” exclaimed the gentle. 
man, “but threw the clod of earth in my fac 

The judge looked at the fakir and safd, “Explain 
yourself.’ 

“Aasuredly,” was the fakir’s answer. “This 
gentleman told me that people said there was a God, 
show him God, and therefore he could not believe 


ut that he could not see Him, nur could any one 
in Him. Now he says that he has pain in hia face 











from the clod of earth I threw at him; but [cannot | 


see It. 
ne 
t2? 

The judge looked at the complainant, and both 
smiled. 

“Again this gentleman asked how, If Satan were 
made of fire, hell-tire could hurt him? Nowhe will 
admit that father Adam was created of earth, and 
that he himeelf also ia earth. Butif he be of earth, 
how could earth hurt him? 

“Asp to the third question,” said the fakir, draw- 
ing himeelf up with great dignity, “if it was written 
in my fate that I should throw a clod in this gentle. 


Will your honor kindly ask him to show ts 
pain, for how can [ belleve in Itif T cannot wee 








; man’s face, how could he, and how dare he, bring 


me here for so doin; 

The judge allowed that the fakir had answered 
the three questions with his clod and dismissed 
him, advising him, however, to reply to future 
questions in a leas offensive manner. 


————+e+—_—___ 


A TRIUMPHANT HEN. 


Mrs. Betty Chipley and one of her hens, Speckly 
by name, had been engaged In a novel kind of 
warfare for several weeks. Speckly was deter. 
mined to bring forth a brood of chickens in the 
house, while this resolve did not meet with favor 
on the part of Mrs. Chipley. “I’m not going to 
have hens settin’ in my house,” Mrs. Chipley would 
declare, day after day, as she drove Speckly forth 
with the soft end of the broom. Opposition had 
no effect on the resolute Speckly. When she was 
riven forth at one door she immediately appeared 
at another, or came flying and sputtering through 
an open window only to be again ejected before 
she could conceal herself under the bed, which 
was her choice of spots for incubating purposes. 

“But you'll not set under my bed nor in an 
place ii this house, T can fell you that 
Chipley would afirm while pokin 
under the bed with her broom, an 
freque tly add : 

“Now, Miss Speckly, we'll see who comes out best 
In this fight! 
this house 











other 
Mrs. 
vigorously 
she would 








We'll xee if you set In any place in 





Tf you do 1 miss my guess! 
One day she drove Speckly out so flercely and 
with such severe whacks on the back with the 
broom that the frightened hen fled to the barn-yard 
squawking and cacklin seemed by” her 
manner to acknowledge defeated for 
eral days after this, and went about subdued and 
dejected, making no attempt to enter the house 
although the doors and windows were open. 

“f guess you've give up,” said Mrs. Chip! 
triumphantly, “and I guess you'd better, if 
don’t want to go Into a pot-ple some day.” 

Speckly finally disappeared, and Mrs. Chipley 
felt confident that the hen had stolen her nest away 
and would in due thie appear with a family 
brought into life in some more appropriate hatching 
place than any part of the house would haye been, 

Three weeks and one or two days passed and 
Mrs. Chiple » who had kept a record of the time 
of Speckly’s dtsappearance, began to expect her 
return. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chipley were at the breakfast-table 
one morning when Mra. Chipley suddenly paused 
with her coffee cup half-way to her lips and said 

“Where. does that peepin’ sound come from 
I've heard it two or three times thix morning and. 
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Nsten! there itis again. It sounds for all the world 
ae newly-hatched chicken.” 
“Peep! peep! peep!” 
Suddenly Mre Chipley jumped up and said 
“Henry Chipley, do you sur 


excitedly : 

ppose— js it possible 
that that sneaking Speckly hen has stolen her nest 
in the house after all? I?11 know before I’m halt 
un hour older! Help me hunt for her.” 

They left the kitchen and went into the sitting. 
room, the peeping sound having come from that 
direction. They stood atill in the middle of the 
room and listened. The sound was repeated, and 
Mrs. Chipley stared in all directions trying to 
locate It. 

Suddenly she sank into a chair and exclaimed: 
“Well for pity suke, Henry Chipley, lovk up 
there!” 

Mr. Chipley looked in the direction indicated by 
Mrs. Chipley’s forefinger, and beheld two or three 
downy yellow heads peeping: out over the top of a 
bookcase that reached almost to the ceiling of the 
room. A railing several inches high surrounded 
the top of the case, effectually concealing Madame 
Speckly, but it was evident that she was up there. 

“Did anybody ever see the beat of that!” said 
Mra. Chipley when her husband had brought a 
stepladder and removed Speckly and _ six peeping 
: chicks from their lofty elevation. ‘(Now that sly 

trollop of # hen has watched her chances and 

sneaked in here when I've been out, and flew up 
there and laid her six eggs and set on ’em, chuck. 
ling all the time to think how she was getting the 
advantage of me, and was having her own way. 

She’s sneaked down likely when I’ve been out 

milking, and got something to eat, but she aint 

come down very often, for she’s nothin’ but skin 
: and bone—poor thing. I don’t know but I admire 
, her perseverance after all.” 








os 


CALLING SMITH. 


Mias Kate Field relates at some length an expe- 
rience which she had in trying to sleep in a hotel 
jin a Utah mining town, where the partitions be- 
tween the rooms were of boards merely, and quite 
innocent of lath and plaster. The ordinary going 
and coming of the early part of the night and the 
| snoring of the later hours were bad enough, but 
toward morning, when at last she had fallen asleep, 
a loud voice shouted from her keyhole: 

“Smith! Smith!” 

As her name was not Smith, she made no re- 


aponse. 
“Smith!” came the shout again. 





“It’s the to 








name is not Smith,” she then answered. 





“What {3 your name then? If it aint Smith, it 
quant to be. You're down on the register as 
Smith.’ : 


From across the hall came the call of the day 
clerk, who occupied the room there: 
qi since that aint Smith. Smith’s at the end of the 

all.” 

“Well, this 1s the end of the hall,”? came from the 
neighborhood of the keyhole again. It was the 
voice of the porter. 

“Aren’t there two enda to the hall? It’s the 
other end, you blockhead!” 

“Who wants Smith?” came a sharp voice from 
the distance. ‘I'm Smith.” 

“What's the matter? I'm Smith,” came stil! an. 
other voice. 

“Well, whichever Smith wants to get up at four 
o’clock, him’s the one!" growled the porter. 

Both these Smiths slammed thetr doors with a 
vehement protestation that they didn’t want to get 


up. 
wets Smith in Number One!” screamed the day 
clerk. 

The right Smith had not been waked at all. Sv 
the porter found No. 1, and pounded on the door 0 
hard that everybody in the house who had not 
already been waked was aronsed, and several 
people rushed out into the hall, thinking there was 
a tire. 





The porter went down complacently to the oftice 
| on the floor below. 

| “Well,” he said to the night clerk, “I waked him 
{up, anyhow!” 


~_— —+4-+—___—_. 


A PHRASE-BOOK. 


The utility of a phrase-book for creating confu- 
sion of tongues and sad mistakes is amusingly 
Drought out by Harper's Magazine for October. 
Mrs. Foster wax from New England, and regarded 
life very sertously, never shirking or turning back 
from the path of duty which lay before her, but 
| she never realized that French was at all necessary 
| until she visited Paris. Then she had to rely on& 
phrase-book, which relieved her mind of all care, 
i but greatly exercised the mental powers of the 
natives with whom she came in contact. 


Her nephew, who was studying art in the French 
capital, secured for her an invitation to a reception 
given by a famous French artist. Mrs. Foster 
went, accompanied by her nephew—and the phrace- 
book. She thought she knew just where to open It 
and read her lines. 

She was introduced in French to the artist. He 
spoke in French, her nephew replied in French, 
until the dear old lady got bewildered. But she 
felt that she must say something, so she opened 
the inevitable book and read off the first sentence 
which met her eye, giving it the true New Hamp- 
shire twang. 

The artist smiled sweetly, her nephew also smiled 
aweetly, but ax Mrs. Foster saw the translation in 
| Italics after the sentence she nearly fainted. As 
her nephew led her away, however, he congratu 
lated her upon her introduction and her knowledge 
of the language. 

“But, Henry,” cried his horrified aunt, “did you 
j hear what 1 said? [asked him how soon could we 

get something to eat—that’s what I asked him—in 
French.” 

Her nephew smiled; he would have liked to 
laugh, “Oh!” he replied. “Did you? Well. 
auntie, it doesn’t matter, for he asked me what in 
thunder you said, and T told him I didn't know.” 





soe 


ALMOST THE SAME. 


Homer Smith was a man whom most of his 
neighbors called lazy. Some of the more charita- 
ble of them spoke of him as “easy-going,” or per- 
haps as “a little slack.” Ag often happens in such 
cases, he had married a bustling little woman, who 
did her best to make her husband “keep up with 
| the procession.” 


Homer was fond of his wife, after a way of his 
own, and was not unmindful of the fact that she, 
rather than he, was the mainstay of the family; 
but he sometimes found fault with her, notwith- 
standing. He was always for putting things off. 
and Lucy was always ‘for having things done 
“right now.” 

It was this incompatibility of temperament which 
give polnt to an answer of Homer's one evening at 
; Ben Singer’s grocery. The subject of marriage 
| Was under discussion, its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and at last some one turned to Homer Smith 
with the question: 

“Do you think, 
lon, cer 





Homer, that a man lives any 
for being married?” 
ll, no,” said Homer, “I don’t suppose he 


: does; but tt seems longer.” 
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CHILDRENS 







For the Companion. 


A SLEEPY FAMILY. 


Ina tiny palace, 
Quite too small for you, 
A thousand little creatures 
Doze the winter through. 
When the ripo nuts patter, 
Off to bed they creep, 
Cuddled close together 
‘Till the snowdrops peep. 
Lazy, did you call them? 
No, I’ve never seen 
Busler little workers, 
Though their mother is a queon. | 
But zhe always taught them 
That they must not shirk, 
And the livelong summer 
They were all at work. 
‘Through the fields of clover, 
Through the lonely wood, 
They were carrying honey, 
Like Red Riding Hood. 
So you must not blame them, 
Tired little things, 
If each wee small worker 
Folds at last its wings; 
Warm and snugly nestled 
In their sweet, sweet home, 
In the cozy beehive 
Till the snowdrops come. 





—— 40+ 
For the Companion, 


THE ARTIST'S EXHIBITION. 





HE artist had 
an exhibi- 
tion of pict- 


stadio, and 
Pete and I 
were asked to see 
it. Pete came look- 
ing very fine. He had 


his father's best hat. 
Strange to say, I for- 
got my bonnet, and I 
even carried my sew- 
ing to the door of the 
studio. 
Here the frown on 


thing wrong, and when 
he pointed to the un- 
finished apron I held, 
and said, “‘What are 
you going to do with 
that?” I ran back and 
got my bonnet without 
@ word. 

When I returned, 
the exhibition was in 
full swing. The pictures were pinned close 
together on the walls, and the artist was pointing 
them out and explaining them to Pete. 

“This,” said the artist, touching a very remark- 
able drawing, ‘is where the man says, ‘Wood- 
man, spare that tree.’’”” 

“Dat axe aint going to chop down no tree,’ 
said Pete, bluntly. 


| 
“It is, too!”’ retorted the artist. ‘You don't 


know!” { 


on a large new tie and , 


the face of the artist, 
warned me of some-| 


__THE 


‘The artist treated this with silent contempt, and 
| pointing to another picture, went on. 
| “This is the ‘Highland Fling.” 

. life,” he added, after a moment’s pause. 
do it that way at my dancing-school.” 

| Pete remarked that “It wasn’t nothing to the 

| ‘Breakdown’ old Uncle Jake could dance ;" but 

| beside a scornful look, the artist took no notice of 


Drawn from 
“They 





him. There were a good many other pictures 
which were explained, and I was inuch pleased 
with the exhibition. 

Everything went well in spite of Pete’s criti- 
cisins. I began: to think I should get through 
without a single blunder when the artist, turning 
to me suddenly, asked : 

“Which of the pictures would you like, ma’am ?” 

I was so delighted with this generosity that I 
said without thinking : 

“Why, any one of them, my darling, and thank 
you a thousand times.”” 

«That's a strange way to talk,” said the artist, 
severely. 

“I beg your pardon,” I cried, contritely, “I 


ures in his} mean I am much obliged, Mr. Artist, and I will | 


take ‘The Highland Fling’ if you please.” 

Then there was a pause. 

“Well ?"' said the artist, in an inquiring tone. 
“Well,” I answered, wondering what I ought 
do. 

“Why don’t you go on?" said the artist. 


to 


“Go on what, my dear?" I cried, completely | 


| puzzled. 


sion of despair. 


“The exhibition is over,” he said, opening the, 


door, and Pete and I went ont feeling much 
subdued. 

“Just tell me, please," I said to the artist that 
night, after I had put him to bed, 
| “what did you want me to do to-day 
i at the exhibition ?” 

«Why, ask the price of the picture, 
jot course, and give me the money 
, for it, and tell me where I was to 
, send it,” said the artist. “Don't 
you see ?"” 
| “Oh yes, I see now," I said, as L 
| kissed him good night. 

Jessiz WaLcott. 


| 
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For the Companion, 


THE GENTLEMAN BROWNIE. 


i 
| Mrs. Stone was sick with a cold 
; and couldn't go out-of-doors. 

“Dear me!"’ she said to herself as 





The artist threw down his stick with an expres- | 


COMPANION. 


made him laugh out’ loud because the water 
gurgled and squeaked so! 

And now there was the walk. How fast Fred 
‘worked for fear Mrs. Stone might pull up the 
curtain and see him. But she didn't and at last 
; the coal-hod was empty and the icy walk was 
covered. 

“Hard at work, Fred.’ called Mr. Green as 
he spied Fred in the twilight. 

“Guess so!"’ stammered Fred as he shut the 
gate hurriedly and ran quickly across the street. 

“Mr. Green almost told on me, ‘cause he talked 
so loud,’ said Fred, “but I guess Mrs. Stone 
didn't hear him,”’ he added thoughtfully. 

But Mrs. Stone did hear him, and when she 
found her wood-box full she knew all about it. 

“Fred is the dearest little friend I have!” she 
said, wiping her eyes very hard. 

The next morning Fred went over to see how 
she felt. 


“because last night all my work was done for 
me. I think it must be some good little Brownie 


to help me, don’t you ?”” 

Fred's eyes danced. 

“I ’spect it was!’ he answered. 
do you s’pose it was, Mrs. Stone ?”" 

It was such fun being a Brownie that Fred 
smiled aud smiled. 

“It wasn't the dude,”’ said Mrs. Stone decidedly, 
“nor it wasn't the king! I think it must be the 
gentleman Brownie!” 

“I don't think there is any gentleman one, 
| said Fred, doubtfully. 

“Oh, there must be!’’ answered Mrs. Stone, 


“Which one 


true little gentleman.” 
“I’m very glad you think so,” said Fred, *‘very 
glad indeed, Mrs. Stone, and the Brownie is, too.’” 
And then he smiled again. 
Manoarert Dane. 


——_—_+4+____ 


For the Companion, 
ODD, ISN’T IT? 
i 


‘ Tom, made to stay In after school, 

Sits grimly wrestling with a rule 

In simple fractions. Worn with care, 
With mouth tight shut and hands tn hair, 
| The two-line task in vain he tries 

\ And tries again to memorize. 





| Dismissed, Tom, quite another chap, 

Before a bill-board stands agape. 

It stretches half a block or more, 

With circus posters pasted o'er. 

Jaw-breaking words crowd every part— 

And Tom has learned them all by heart! 
HARRY S. MOORE. 





“O MAMMA, to-morrow we're going to study 


; dismal fractions!"’ exclaimed a small boy, to | 


whom decimal fractions were unknown. 


“I feel very happy, Fred,’’ she said, smiling, | 


who walked out of one of Palmer Cox's pictures | 


knowingly, “for this particular Brownie was al 
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FISTOERACK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 





1. 
CHARADE. 


My frat is but a ehallow dish 

For holding inilk or what you wish; 

My second is a tiny word; . 

A ‘name for mother is my third ; 

! My whole, just like a slender tether, 
Binds mighty continents together. 


i 2. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Some Famous Americans. 


1, Dashnojam. 2. Oh, jest from fanes! 3. G.W., 
giant hero’s gone. 4. Exalt no “hair-led” man. 
| 5. We detain reb’ls. 6. Out on shams. 7. Great 
| “sylunss’s.” 8. Heare din. 9. Jars damage life. 


3. 
PUZZLE. 


I’m just twenty-four, 
Multiplied by i score. 
Divide me with care— 
Three-fourths I can spare— 
A thousand, ’tis plain, 


i Even then will remain. 


I When whole, before me 
Place a hundred, you’l see 
That I'm bound to arise. 
It may cause you surprise 
To learn that I shoul 
Oft be whipped, when I’m good. 


| The hundred replace 

| By five hundred.—no trace 
Of me will rematn, 
Saye in fanciful brain. 
I’m atry and light, 
Coming chiefly at night. 
If I come in the morning, 
Some say, I’m a warning. 


4. 


REVERSIBLE WORDS. 


The blanks to be filled by a word read backward 
and forward. 








When you go into my rabbit-pen, do not —— on 
my —. 
| ‘his —— connects different —- of the machinery. 
These rude peasants often —— at one another, 
and call each other “——!" 
| Never — of your costly —. 
| Many Englishmen of —— have been educated at 


| —— College. 





; Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


and 1,” “Our 
A broac 
In,” * 
vening a Chestnut B 
Moon,” dwn Master,” “Nin 
en’s Babies,” “Great Expectations. 

2. Leon, lamb. 

3. “The stormy March has come at last.” 

4. Canton. 

5. Box. 













he Undiscovered 
*“Looking Back- 

“A Trip to the 
Three,’ “Hel- 








“Well, well,” I hastened to say, ‘it is just as | she looked out of the window, “I’m 
well. We don’t want the tree chopped down. | afraid somebody will fall on my 
Tell me what is this dear little girl doing ?"" | slippery walk, and the wood is al- 
most gone, and if the pump isn’t 
run down it'll freeze! Dear me! 
What shall I do?” 

Little Fred Crosby stood at his 
window, right opposite Mrs. Stone. 

“I've been a-thinkin’ “bout ‘spris- 
in’ Mrs. Stone,” he said slowly, 
“’canse she's sick, you know, 
mamma, and cause she's all alone 
without any little boys to help her!"" 

“That would be very kind,” said 
mamina. ‘What do you want to 
do?” 

“She's pulled down her curtains 
and lighted her lamp!"" exclaimed 
| Fred joyfully, “and [ can go right 
over now! I'm goin’ to put ashes 
on the walk and pile up her shed 
wood-box, and then I'm goin’ to 
run down the pmnp!” 

“T can do it,’ he asserted stontly. 
as mamma looked doubtful, ‘cause 
Mrs. Stone showed me how, Wednes- 
day night.” 
| He put on his gray ulster and big 
{rubber boots and was across the 

“That isn’t a little girl!’’ said the artist, scorn- | street in about a minute. 
fully. “It's an old man. That picture is ‘The! Very softly he laid the sticks of 
Old Arm-Chair.’ These are the man’s tears." wood one upon the other in the big 

“Beautiful!” I murmured; but Pete was not) wood-box till it was full to the top. 
go much impressed. Then he let the pump down. 

“De chair aint got no arms,"’ he objected. That was great fun and almost. 











A 
The first division of No. 1 gives his last name 
in pictorial form. The second part gives the amount of land granted him. 


There are three puzzles in the March illustration. No. 1 deals with a certain event in March, 1681. 


certain person, famous in our history, was granted certain lands. 


No. 2. This illustrates in words a certain happening in New England in March, 1770. 

No. 3. In 1847 a certain American general declared a certain piece of this country a part of the United 
States. This declaration was made on a certain day in March. We show 116 letters in our diagram. Among 
the first twenty is the starting letter of the general's last name. When you get the first letter add to it one 
letter by a move diagonally up, another by going diagonally down, and another by going straight along to the 
right. There is no skipping. The letters to be taken are in adjoining spaces. Keep to this system, one 
diagonally up, one diagonally down, and one across to the right, and you will find the general's name, then the 
new state, and then the date, the latter in letters as there are no-figures used in the puzzle. This is easy when 
the key-letter is secured. The figures in the sections will be used to describe the moves. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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The superiority of Burnett's: Flavoring E.rtracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.{ ddr. 





A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT So‘ et “ae 

brigittcolors, Sbccs sacks, #100 Sik Plush and Vel: | 

yet, 40 large "pieces, dnote colors, 5Oe. Emb. Silk, 
Lemarte's Silk Mill, Little Ferry, Not 














'TAMPS, 100all diff., Honduras, etc..16c. Auts.wtd. 50 
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WALL PAPERS. 


Send 10 cents for fe. We will mail you the 
largest and best selected sine of samples at lowest 


ructions how to paper, 





ESKIMO KAIAKS. 
“The kalak is beyond comparison the best boat 


for a single oarsman ever invented.” So says 
Doctor Nansen in his “Eskimo Life.” The kaiak, 
as most readers may be presumed to know, 1s 
a long, narrow, shallow canoe, or shell, with a 
deck, iu the middle of which is a hole just large 
enough to admit the body of its occupant. This 
occupant wears a akin jacket, laced tightly about 
the wrists and the head, and fitted go closely to the 
ring of the kaiak that the man can capsize and 
right himself again without getting wet, and with. 
out letting a drop of water into the buat. 


It needs a good deal of practice to sit In such a 
boat, to say nothing of managing it in all weathers. 
Doctor Nansen watched a friend of his who got 
into one for the first time. He capsized four times 
within two minutes. “No gooner had we got him 
up on even keel and let bim go, than he again 
nt od on his head with the bottom of the kata! 
rT. 
enlanders begin their practice early, and | 
develop wonderful skill. Nobody is an ‘expert | 
kaiak-man until he has mastered the art of righting | 
himself after capsizing. A thorough expert can 
do this without an oar by the help of his throwing. 
stick, or even by one arm alone. 

“The height of accomplishment {s reached,” says 
Doctor Nansen, “when he does not even need to 
use the flat uf his hand, but can keep ft clenched. 
To show that this can really be done, I have seen 
& man take a stone in his clenched hand bef re 
capsizing, and come up with It still in his grasp.” 

Such a man is prepared to defy almost any 
weather. “If the sea is very heavy he la: ie the 
broad side of the kaink to it, holds the paddle Nat 
gut on the windward side, pressing It against the 
deck, bends forward and lets the wave roll over 
him; or else he throws himself on his side toward | 
it, resting on his flat paddle, and rights himself 
again when it has passed.” 

Some fishermen have recourse to a still prettier 
feat of seamanship. “As the sea curls over them 
they voluntarily capsize; receive it on the bottom 
of the kaiak, and when it has passed right them. 
selves again. 1 think it would Be hard to name a 
nore intrepid method of dealing with a heavy sea.” 

if a man cannot right his boat, and there is no 
help at hand, he {s lost beyond hope as soon as he 
cupsizes, It followa, almost of necessity, that a 
considerable part of the Eskimos come to their 
death by drowning. In some years a full fourth of 
the mortality among the men 18 due to the upsetting 
of kaiaks. 
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TOO MUCH ADVICE. 

A salesman who fs more anxious to give advice 
than to sell goods is not profitable to his employer. 
His heart may be in the right place, but his place 
ig not behind the counter. 

“Let me see some of your soft hats,” said a 
an in a Chicago shop, as reported by the 


“Here’s a line 
What | 


“Yea, “alr,” answered the clerk. 
that will just suit you. Gentleman’s hat. 
size?” 

“Haven't you something | wider in the brim and a | 
little higher in the crown 

“Yes, sir. That’s the kind we sell to Chinamen.” 

“Show me some of them, please?” 

“Yes, sir; but I don’t think they will suit you. ! 
Nobody, but a Chinaman buys that sort of” hat | 
now. I’ve sold ’em two dozen of that kind in the 
Jast_ month.” 

That style just suits ’em, does it?” 

“Always.” 

“Iva what they 

“Every time.” 

a a noe don’t try to sell them any other kind, 


ask for when they come in, iy it?” 





ou ‘pet T don’t.” 
Well, J guess I’ll go to some other store where 
y are ag anxious to please a white man as they | 
are to please a Chinaman. Good evening!” 





= e+ 


NO TOTAL. 


The natural enmity to the tax-gatherer is said to 
be especially prevalent in a certain county of 
Missouri. 


A well-to-do German farmer came into the village 
of which he was accounted a resident, to pay his 








taxes. The bill was handed to him, itemized as 
follows: 
State tax . 814.22 
County tax. = 3 
School tax 30 
Total 6 R25 ‘ 








se umned it closely for some moments, 
and then said stolidly: 

“T pays de state tax, I pa 
pays dé school tax; but I 
no total, and [never ty har 
ix one fraud! 





3 de county tax and I 
yx no total tax! got 
ny. Dat total tax, he 
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WALLED IN BY BEES. 1 


A Western newspaper, the Red Bluff Democrat, 
reports a singular discovery made by sume farmers 
who found a “bee tree” and cut it down te get the 
honey. 


7 








+ honey was in a hollow midway of the trunk. 
en split the trunk, and to theif surprise took 
out not only xome eighty pounds of honey, but 
dead duck and eleven duck ex; 

It appeared that a wood Uitek had imade a next in 
the hollow, and that after she began to sit upon the 
eggs the bees stopped up the entrance with comb, 
ro that she was unable to get out. 












see 


DEAD CIRCUS. 








< that things do not take on a new as 
under a new title? 
Sammy came home from an afternoon at te 


Natural Histo: 
“Where h 










tid time. We've been to 
Young People. | 


we've 


oe 


IT was a member of Parliament who said, “You | 
may depend upon it, the ee of the British | 
soldier is the backbone of the Indian army.”* 








Its a wise son that goes out o 
his father smashes his thumb.— £: 





the room when 
hange. | 





Send 10 cts. for sample package ani 
terms for the sale of these buttons. 
No needle used to put them on. | For 
sale by ¥.D. INGRAM, Holyoke, Mass. 


STA M P on approval at 50 per cent. commis. 
sion. Lowest prices. Best sbeets 


100 var. Sc. Lists free. B. L. Drew, Cambridge, Mass. 


STAMPS! | 300 tine mixed Victoria, Ca 


eof G.H., India, Japan, ete., wit! 
fine Stamp Album, oiily }0¢, New wn. “Price: 

it free. anted at ir cent. com 
STANDALUSTA ME COs Stcealaen Bice st 
Louis, Mo, Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps bought. 


M°gND BUILDER RELICS, from the ancient 
nt Mound, Adams County, Olito. I have 1 
collection wa gathered from near the Serpent before it was 
made intoa Park Oy Harvard Kole e. No more relics 
from it are obtaii le. For fi ollars I will send 
a tine series of axes, pottery, and other relics 
from this ancient wors! Ripping place. For two dol. 
Setone tomahawk many arrow-heads, ads, ote. For 
cents in stamps a good arrow-heas me. . 
WAKREN COWEN, HILL LaRoRo, Highland Co., Ohio. 


Found. 


Stopper to bottle In another column, 
Look for Iban see what we offer 














“Water White Vanilla’ is the best 
extract for flavoring Puddings, Cakes, 


nclose 2-cent stamp for 
METCALF CO. 


39 Tremont St. 
PRETTIEST BOOK FREE 


EVER PRL 
eap as dirt 


SEED: 


One Centa kg. 
UP, if rai 
Cheap, pure, dest, 1,000,000 extras, 
Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue free. 
H.W. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Il, 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 
and pays good wages the year 
round; in good times and bad. 
E x We teach it quickly, and start our 
A graduates in railroad service. Write 
SEEP for free Mus, Catalogue. 


x 
ROOFS 


INT reo 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 





reply. T. , Boston, Mass, 






















Address 
Valentine's Schoo! of Telegraphy, 
~ Janesville, Wis. 


YOUR 






times longer. E f i 
circulars, JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE UO., 


y Ci N 
cents with name, or nami 
state, 15 cts. 
Self inking 
Pen and Pencil Stamp. Our Pet printing outtit 
hi a I 


Fe and figiren and makes any name, only | 
DS, Stamps of all kinds. 
1p Cony Factory 1. New Haven, Ci 


The Saab | 
Raisin Seeder 


Has just received The World’s F: 
A tly simple device that anybody 
it. 






















Keeper wil oie ith 
address f ber 
SAMES Le HALL, 
en & HEALY, 
‘onroe 'St., Ciioage 


y 
Druin Corp 
for Amateur Bands, 


red by Bands 
ntains instructions: 


Four Dollars’ worth Free. 





Don't make any more Button Holes by hand, whe: 
ou can buy this Button Hole Atwchment for only One 
ollar, perfectly automatic, simple, dural 
Thousands in use, Never sold’ before less than $5.00, 
Fit only to the following Machines Inger I F 
and No. 2, New Home, White, Household and 
Domeatic and no other. To introduce them more thor- 
oughly will xend sample post. pald for only $1.00, State 
for what machine wanted. Address, 


PEERLESS ATTACHMENT CO., Tyler City, Conn. 













SIS 


Rumsey Bros., 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue FREE, 


‘APE in the U. S., 





-ractical Electric Telephone 


smplete for long or short St, Phiindciphia, 









HAS. M. ON. KILLKN, 614-616 8. 














Seaton eee! 
BICY. LES $15.00. REVERS LSS 
Loxder GUNS: cheaper’ that COLLARS & CUFF S.——= 
$6.00. ny CI <255i) 7 r 
RIFLES $2.00. M 
Watches. 
PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM. 
The popular favorite for dress. 





The best and most Scanomical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them, You will like them. 
Look well. it well. 
. A sample collar an 


Ht for 6 cents. Address, giving siz y 
ersible Coliar Co., 4 Exchange Flac 


=~. Rome” 


TEA and 
COFFEE POTS. 


All Copper. Inside lined with 
sate: ‘in. Outside Nickel- 
te 


ing the hai 
gray and 
cleanses 8 
falling and is sure to pI 

to cents and $1, att) 


~~A “YARD OF POPPIES” FREE. 


Send us 10 vents for a sample copy of Ingalls’ M 
zine, and we will send. ye Ne rd of Poppies,” 


estoring color when 
nting dandruff, It 
ops the hair 









Wear well, 














their beautiful ( 
ress J. F. INGA 


Big 





type,paper,cards,to fact 'ry 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, ( 








Pe ela i a ‘ales “Aawaye Cold, Wilt Not 
CATARRH and the Headache Tarnish, Light and aeurable: 


quick 
Ch 






relieved by the fumes 


get relief und 


sk your dealer for thei or send 
tous. Factory Prices, 75 Cents Each. 
ROME MANUFACTURING CU., Rome, N.Y 


Te Best st Stove Polishing 
Mitten. 


Two short sentences tell the 
whole story about our Lamb's 
Wool Stove Polishing Mitten. 

It polishes the stove better 
than anything else. It pro- 
tects the hands perfectly. 


35 cents, post-paid. 








your WALL axe se 


For Beauty and Economy eannot be excelled. Send 
10 cts. for p wples Fine Wall 


5 Pine St., Philada., Pa. 


K MANUEL. 
1 the latest ideas 
iting and Em- 
rus of Knitted 
vs, and direc 

e decorations, 
table mats, 

fi 












. with match borders and ¢ 


Wi. 


Wallace, 
LADIES’ FANCY W 


ok, just out, w 
le Work, Cr 

















By mail, 


We want agents in every town and can offer the moxt 


ravings. I send this 
to ay one sending | yy 









beral terns, Write for particulars to the 


FRANK MILLER'S  §] 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 












ion this pape 









reat i 
— 7 BATES & CO.,76 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
Yo D Turkey red on cotton 
Ou Dye in ieee tel 
Ido it. Package to 
eect or cotton, a etl i elt rite auiek, den- 
NOW DYE'S »,Vassar,Mich. 
a UNION COMBINATION 

= SAW 
Can dothe work of four men using 


Tse nts to pay pe 
that won't Treeze, boil 
30 m i n utes: Color 3 Ibs., by itll 1 
3.8, any ¢olor—tor 
ONE MAN WITH THE NO. T 
band tools, tn Ripping, Cutting: 
ny 








off, Mitring, Rabbet irooving, Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
(cintna, Dadoing, Edging-up; ' porehaser pays no fancy price for ex. 





and Hand Power Machinery. pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Sold on Trial, Catalogue Free. Best in Quality and Quantity. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., ; , 
eo Water St., Seneca Falla, N.Y. | Ask your Denler forte 


[7S RAIPUMP S550 50 


~ Express Paid, 











Beecham's pills are for 
biliousness, bilious head- 


Barrel Attach emt 





Automatic Mixer and 








60.00) mu St ‘acon guaran ote ache, dyspepsia, heartburn, 
Minded.” Tiluetrated c ieee eae fee. ea 
Falunbielllustrated book of Our Znscct Foes, “civen torpid liver, dizziness, sick 
tg each purchaser. Mention this paper. Address 


headache, bad taste in the 
mouth, coated tongue, loss 
of appetite, sallow — skin, 


P.C. LEWIS MFG. CO. Catskill N.Y. 
PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ F 


font of ‘Type (over 4A) 
Holder, trdeltiie ate, Pad, 
. Corkscrew, ete., a8 shown > 










Pa sine RAM at =e when caused by constipa- 
vite to inteoMen, wena tion; and constipation is 
Of 1005" new are 

Ynwerson tse, 6a" Cortland: st. N. y. city. the most frequent cause 


Send $1.10, $2.0 or $3.25 for $1.10, fe or $3.25 for 
an elegant box of delicious 
candy, prepaid, by regis- 
tered mall or express. 


CA N DY Suitable for presents. 


J. S. BELL & CO., Confectioners, : 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Poors 


Every Pair Warranted. 


Land DIPLOMA warded us at World's 
wlambran Ba position, Chicago, We, 


‘These goods require no breaking in. 
Are perfectly casy when new. 
Are a Perfect Fit. 
Retain their shape when worn, 
Are the Latest Styles 
in High-Grade Goods. 


Prices from $3.00 to $5.00. | 


If your dealer cannot furnish them, 
send direct to the manufacturers. 


of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drug stores, or write B. F. 
Allen Co., 365 Canal St. 
New York. 





“’Tyrian”’ 


No. 85 Nipples. 


TO GO OVER NECK OF 
NURSING BOTTLE, 


Ifyou have never tried them, 
will send you one as sample 
without charge. 


Sold by Druggists. 


If yours declines to suppl 
yeu With the. Pe ntAs we 
Will send_you one dozen, poste 
pald, for 50 cents. 


We matnnfacture a full hue af 
Drigits Ruble r Gouts, 


rominle “Worth Reading,” FREE. 


The Phonoharp. 


A New and Wonderful Musi- 
cal Instrument. 


Any One Can Learn to Play It 


a few hours so as to produce 













MED 



















Lynn, Mass. 





with full particulars for ordeving li 





Highest of all in leavening strength.—Latest U. §. Gov. Food Report. 


~ Royal 


ABSOLUT 






sutiful hare play any kind 
of miusie or nents to 
the voire or 
Nothing 
Tew ill dast a 
Full instructions and acol- 
lection of music with each 
instrument, together with 
key, all in a neat 

Made in three sizes: 

No.1, Three chords 

and 15 strings, $2.00 
83.00 











No.2 Three chords 
trings, 






Baking 
Powder 


ELY PURE 





fail Music Deal- 
vlut thevarder. 


Send for Cirewlurs. 
THE PHONOHARP CO.. 665 Washington Street. Boston, Mass 


APER HANGERS *ilscecg armed 

















GOLDSMITH’S GOOD NATURE. 


In writing of Goldsmith, Sir Walter Scott said, 
“He was a friend to virtue, and in his most playful 
pages never forgets what is due to it. A gentle- 
ness, delicacy and purity of feeling distinguishes 
whatever he wrote, and bears a correspondence to 
the generosity of a disposition which knew no 
bounds but his last guinea.” Colman gives a 
touching reminiscence of his good nature: 


I was only five vears old, he says, when Gold. 
smith tovk me on his knee one evening whilst he | 
was drinking coffee with my father, and began to ; 
play with me. which amiable act I returned with | 
the ingratitude of a peevish brat, by giving hima, 
very smart slap on the face. It must have been a 
tingler, for it left the marks of my spiteful paw on | 
his cheek. This infantile outrage was followed by 
summary Anytee, and I was locked up by my 
indignant father in an ad jolning: room to undergo 
solitary imprisonment in the dark. \ 

At length a generous friend appeared to extricate | 
me from jeopardy, and that generous friend was 
no other than the man I had so wantonly assaulted. 
It was the tender-hearted doctor himself, with a 
lighted candle in his hand and a smile upon hts | 
countenance, which was still partially red from the | 
effects of my petulance. [ sulked and sobbed, and 
he comforted and soothed me till I began to 
brighten. 

Goldemith seized the propitious moment of 
returning fet humor, when he put down the 
candle and began to conjure. He placed three 
hats which happened to be tn the room, and a 
sh ling under each. The shillings, he told me, 
were England, France and Spain. “Hey, presto 
cockalorum!” erjed the doctor; and lo, on uncover. 
ing the shillings, which had been dispersed each 
beneath a separate hat, they were all found congre- 
gated under one. 

I was no politician at five years old, and therefore 
nilght not have wondered at the sudden revolution 
which brought England, France and Spain all 
under one crown; but as also I was no conjuror, it 
amazed me beyond measure. 

From that time, whenever the doctor came to 
visit my father, “I plucked his gown to share the 
good man’s smile.” A game at romps ensued, and 
we were always cordial friends and merry play- 
fellows. Our tnequal companionship varied some- 
what as to sports as I grew older, but it did not last 
long; my senior playmate died in his forty-fifth 
year, when 1 had attained my eleventh. 

In all the numerous accounts of his virtues and 
foibles, his genius and absurdities, his knowledge 
of nature and ignorance of the world, his “compas. 
sion for another’s woe” was always predominant; 
and iny trivial story of his hunioring a froward | 
child weighs but as a feather in the scale of his 
benevolence. 
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OVER CAREFUL. 


“Dinnis,” sald Mr. Herlihy to his friend Mr. 
Murphy, who was packing a barrel to send off by 
express, “as Of obearve that phwat ye’re puttin’ In 
that barr’ is av a breakable natur’, lit me advoise 
yez to tak precautions in markin’ ut.” | 


“An’ what may thim things be, I dunno?” said | 
Mr. Murphy, with an expression of unusual vacuity 
on his counteni which was dull at the best. 

“Precautions,” repeated Mr. Herlihs. pompously, 
“4 jist to be afther placin’ ‘This soide oop," on the 
kiver, so the ixpriss company’ li have a ca man.” 

“OVH do ut,’ responded Mr. Murphy, “but it’s 
mexilf has shmall trust in thim Aa yuiee fellers.” 

A few days Jater Mr. Herlihy accosted Mr. 
Murphy on the street. 

An’ have yez heard from the barr’l?” he 
inquired. 

“OL have that,” replied Mr. Murphy, sullenly, 
“an’ ty’ry blissed thing in ut was broke to smash 
when the folks opened ut. Thim pesky ixpriss 
fellers managed ut well!” 

“An? did yez take thim precautions O1 ricom. | 
minded?” inquired Mr. Herlihy. 

“Yis," replied Mr. Murphy, in a still more surly 
tone; “an’ fer fear thim shpalpeens wouldn't be 
afther seein’ ‘em on the kiver, Ol put thim same 
wurrds on the bottom av the barr’l, besoides. Au’ 
it’s mesilf that don’t think over hoigh av yer 
percotions, Misther Herlihy, or whativer the | 
hame ay ‘em Is. It's little good Oi're got out av | 
em!” 














++ 
JUST THE THING. | 


Buffaloes, as is well known, are fond of rubbing | 
against trees and stones. A solitary boulder will 
be found on the prairie with a ditch two or three | 
feet deep around it, worn by the feet of buffalues. 


When the first telegraph line was bullt across the | 
continent, says Mr. G. B. Grinnell, the poles used 
were light and small. Transportation over the 
plains was slow and expensive, and it was not 
thought necessary to raise the wires high above 
the ground. These poles were much regorted to by 
the buffalo to scratch against, and before long 2 
great many of them were pushed over. 

A story. now of considerable antiquity, ts told of 
an ingenious employé of the telegraph company, 
who devised a plan for preventing further trouble 
of that sort. He expected to accomplish this by 
driving into the poles spikes which would prick the 
animals when they rubbed against them. 

The result somewhat astonished the inventor, for 
it was discovered that where formerly one buffalo 
rubbed against the smooth telegraph poles, ten 
now struggled and fought for the chance to scratch 
themselves against the spiked poles, the tron 
furnishing just the irritation which their tough 
hides needed. 
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A MONTHLY MEETING. 


Mr. Lamson was one of the most respected and 
beloved citizens of the New England town in 
which he lived, and had held many positions of 
trust. giving satisfaction in all of them; but it was f 
universally conceded that specch-making was tot 
his strong point. | 


As superintendent of the Sunday school he 
frequently had to give out notices. When these | 
were written they caused him no trouble, but when 
they were what he called “extemp’ry,” their 
delivery was fraught with difficulties. 

“I should wish to announce,” he said on one 
occasion, “that our reg’lar monthly meetin’ will be 
held once a fortnight durin’ — [ would say that 
our monthly meetin’s will be held twice as often as | 
usu’l this — I mean is,” said poor Mr. | 
Lamson, in a cold perspiration, ‘that our reg’lar 
monthly meetin’s are to be kep’ up this winter at 
the rate of one every two weeks—an’ that’s as nigh 
as T can come to what I want to say!” 











THE YOUTIV 


Dyspepsia.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Cure, What food to eat; what food to avoid. By 
Jobu H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. (.tdr. 
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““CAMMEYER” 
STAMPED ON A SHOE 
Means Standard of Merit. 


SPECIAL SALE. 


I intend to supersede all previous efforts in making 
this month’s sale my greatest success, an& therefore 
piace on sale a line of shoes for women that is the 
inost sturtiing bargain ever offered. 








STUD Book-keeping, | P 
+ manship, Business 
Forms,Arithmetic, Shorthand, ete.,thor- | 

oughly’ taught by’ MATL at’ student's 

home. Low rates, Send 2e.for Catalogtte atid 1st Lesson, 
Bryant & Stratton, 458 MAIN St.. Buffalo, N. ¥. 





We were awarded, 
4 MEDALS AND D FOR 


17 POINTS OF SUPER CELLENCE, ladles’ Soolma Kid Patent Leather-Tipped Button 
32 STATE AND FOREICN BUILDINGS, 


on the Fair Grounds, chose the “Crown” from Shoes, $1.60, Fully North $2.00, 


among a hundred othér makes, fortheirseventy- | These shoes are nether shop-worn 

one parlors or reception rooms. uor broken lots, therefore every 
371 WORLD'S FAIK OFFICIALS COMMEND | customer can get new and regular 

THEM most strongly, in autograph letters | Roods in every size and width. Every d 

which L reproduce inanJllustrated Souvenir Cat- | pair guaranteed to prove satisfac. 7 ooh 

it, | tory in each instance. 

by | Orders by mail receive prompt attention.  48-paye 

| Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List malied free on 
application. Ihave no agencies or branch stores. My 
Shoes cannot be purchased of any other dealer. 


310 to 318 Sixth Ave., 
A. J. CAMMEYER, Cor. 20th St., N. Y¥. City. 
(Formerly of 6th Ave. and 12th St.) 


m5. 
2re 
00: 
7S. 


free, this b 

| copy of our 

{ with Flowers. alogne telling the whole story; sentfree;ask for 
Ni & CONARD CO. Sold on Termato Sult by lers, or, where Is no! 
‘West Grove, Pa. GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer 

823 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 












Wanted Housekeepers 

















\ 
To send address and we will mail free our ilustra- : 

ted booklet rom Raneh to Table.” st | ¢ 

Rex Brand Beef Extract ix made and recipe: Specialty No. 5. 


ing tt. THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., So.Omuha,Neb. 


“Dragon” Black 


Swivel 
Silk 


In this paper, the STOPPER to the above 
Bottle. Finder will be rewarded by 
receiving a Cook Book 


FREE 
On return of STOPPER, or by giving full 
name and address and name of the article. 


SWIVEL 
SILK Unequalled for 


me Summer 
Dresses. 


Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 43. 





LIGHT WEIGHT. 
SHEDS DUST. 


e 
WILL NOT WRINKLE. America, 
Warranted Absolutely Fast. 


Send for Samples to 


R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Oily, Sallow Skin 


“After using your Com- 
plexion Brush for six 
weeks I have surprised 
myself and friends with a 
healthy complexion.” 


Wrinkles 


A lady sixty years old Which continues to insure at sixty per 
has succeeded {n remov- 


ing the wrinkles from her cent. of the old line rates. Address, 
heck. and many other | geq A. LITCHFIELD, President, Exchange Bld'g, Boston, Mass. 


STERLING SILVER 


Pocket Match Box. 


Price $2.00. 
Sent on receipt of price by Insured mail. 
Send for Catalogue illustrating 125 
Novelties in Sterling Silver. 


The Nation’s Hymn! 





An exact copyof the Original Manuscript | 


with portrait of the Author (an elegant 
Souvenir) will be sent without cost 
on application to the 


Mass. Benefit Life Association | the word «TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is a 


guarantee of their quality. 


“Tyrian” 












ladies have caused them Combination 
facen be using our Come Jeeeessscoooesovooooesoooss | 
pigxion Brush _ regu- 3 3 Fountain 
a 

nis “Spa ie he L K ‘HE CR 0 0 K $ 

tbher Complexion Syringe and 





Hot Water 


: 
; Bottle. 
3 





vec. I shall recom- 
- Mend them both.” 

“After a trial of your Complexion Soap I am 
happy fo say that it is the best soap for cleansing 
the skin “a 


have ever used. ? 
adie tell ue RAILEY'S RUBBER 

° 

° 

2 





Six Hard Rubber 
Pipes. 


Holds 2 Quarts. 





Complexion Brush 


Balley’s Complexion Soap, 25 cents. 
Balley's Rubber Complexion Brush, 50 cents. 


For sale by all dealers in toilet goods or mailed upon 
receipt of price. Catalogue mailed free of everything 
in Rubber Goods. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Warner bros., Makers, N. ¥. and Chicago. 
C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. | Soeeeeeeese is 


R we give this Set as a Premium to those who 
get up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, Spices 
and Extracts. We are Importers of 


TEA, COFFEE AND CROCKERY, 
and sell direct to Consumers. We want YOU to 


Sold at Drug and Rubber Stores, If you fail to fud it, 
wee will send one direct fur $2.00. 


Under our trade mark “TYRIAN” we manufacture 
a full line of Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 


Our Pamphlet ‘““‘WORTH READING,” Free. 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 


HE HIGHEST AWARDG 


Were received at 

















send for our 150-page Illustrated Price and Pre- | WORLD'S 

mium List. It tells the whole story. Costs you * ts 

nothing. Will interest and pay you. | Columbian Exposition 
We have hundreds of other sets, Plain and BY THE 





Decorated. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


193 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pleces. 
Premium with an order of $20.00. 
Packed and delivered at depot for $9.00 cash. 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. 





In Time for 


Spring Sewing. 


Don't weary your patience by using an old fashion Sewing Machine, or don’t 
waste money by paying {40.00 for a ‘thigh cost’? machine. THE Youtn’s Com- 
PANION guarantees that for $19.00 you can get a first-class Sewing Machine, one 
that is as fully warranted as any of the costly ones. The costly notion that you | 
must pay a high price to get a good Sewing Machine is fast passing away. 









STYLE 
No. 65. 


Read What is Said About It. j 


SALISBURY, Masé., Dec. 18, 1898. | 
Received the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE Nov. 15th. Have given it a thorough trial and cannot 
say enough in ita praise. It not only does the FINEST WORK of any machine I ever tried, but is also as 
HANDSOME as any $40.00 machine in the market.—J. FANNY TRUE. 
BERKSHIRE, VT., Sept. 4, 1898, 
We have received the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE In good order, and aré well pleased with it. 
ie ls even, better than we expected. Agents are selling such machines for from $35.00 to $50.00 uround here.— 
. MULLIN, 


Iam very much pleased with the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE. Tam a dressmaker and haye used 
it for three months. My friends say it iv a beauty, but I like it most for the work It does.—Mrs. M. A. CHASE, | 
Provincetown, Mass. | 
| 
\ 
\ 








* % BLAIR, NER., Jan. 4, 154. 

T received the New CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE In good order, and am weil pleased with it.” It is as 

goat a prosehine as our local agents sell for $65.00, and equals them in finish, workmanship and durability.— 
J. HINDLEY. 





THIS ILLUSTRATES ONE OF THE 


RANGES 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Award over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used. 
Sold ONLY BY OUH TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OuR 
1 


HAaRTForD, Co. 
Lam well pleased with the appearance and working gualities of the NEW COMPANION 
An agent who saw it yesterday said he could furnish me for spot cush as good a one for 





9, 1994, 
MACHINE. 
. PITKIN, 








ALTO. 
NION SEWING MACHINE all O. K., and my wife is high], 
il $40.00 to an agent for a machine, and she says that the 
las MORE EXTRA ATTACHMENTS and does the BEST WOR 






I received the NEW 
wife of 





UNPARALLELED OFFER. For $19.00 we will deliver the New Companion 
Sewing Machine at any railroad freight office east of Colorado, freight paid. 
Or we will deliver the Machine, freight paid, at any office in Colorado, New, wn WET RTs and CANADAS. 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four States | SALES TO JANUARY |, 1894, 277,188. 


for $22.00. | MADE ONL 
Fifteen days’ trial allowed. If the Machine is not perfectly satisfactory it’ WROUGHT IRON RANGE co. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


Founded 164, Paid-1p Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OP 


| “Home Comfort"'Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


can be returned and the full amount paid will be refunded. We Warrant every 
Machine for five years. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pazes. Its subscription price 1s $1.75 
@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pager are often given to sub. 
‘scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which ia the number 

‘7e—are a gift to the subscribers from . 







New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ions. 
yment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
‘should be made ina Bose Ofice Money Order, Bank ' 
jer. 2 
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Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not money. | 
Any one can collect m at any Money-Order Post- + 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 

Notes must do so at their own 


fe means of sendin; 





who send us Postal 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
TMust be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis. 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper isxent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ‘ainst paying money to strangers 
to Tenew subscriptions. “Renewals of subscriptions 

Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from onetotwomonths. The 
recetving of the paper for that length of time will 
he @ guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to hi 


im. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Compant 
THE HYGIENE OF DANCING. 


From the earliest time some form of dancing, 
more or less graceful, has entered largely into 
social life. Anda study of the dancing customs of 
the ancients, as compared with those of modern 
days, is not only interesting but instructive 














it enables us to understand what was the superior. 
ity of the Oriental dance over the modern, and to 
determine as nearly as possible what advantages 
ought to acerue from the practice of the art 

In the first place, it will be 1 that the | 
costume worn by the ancient dancer, in common 
with the rest of the populace, was peculiarly suc 
ssaful in providing for the perfect freedom of 
every movement of the body. This, together with 
the fact that the festivals were usually held in the 
open air, is sufficient ground for extolling the old 
time dances at the expense of those of more modern 
dat 

It is safe to that were it not for the accompa 
niments of the modern dance, the same benefits 
might be anticipated which it is reasonable to sup 
pose came to the partakers in the old Roman and 
Grecian festivals. 

For it is ¢ ain that a course of instruction in 
dancing, taken as would be a course of Swedish 
gymnastic isthenics, with a specially pre 
pared costume and in a properly lighted ven 
tilated ‘tment, is not only capable of lending 
grace and elasticity to the movements of the body 
but is of positive benefit in changing the circulation 
of the blood from sl hness to activity. The 
mild excitation into which the mind enters, as the 
measures of the dance are titted to the 
the music, is of undoubted value as a kind of tonic. 

That the modern dance should be open to the 
censure not only of moralists but of h 
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strains of 























be plainly understood when we remember the 
unfayorable conditions under which it usually 
takes place. The costumes are unsuitable in that 
they re n the body at every point, the hour | 
generally chosen is one which finds the majority of 
persons fatigued with a day’s worry, and the 
crowded halls offer no opportunities for proper 
ventilation, 

he dizzy whirl, whieh would seem to be the 





form of dancing most often chosen at the present 
day, and into which the tired body 
thrown such unfavorable 
responsible for not a few broken constitutions and 


much impaired health 


and brain is 


under conditions, is 


° 


INVENTIONS BY WOMEN. 





It was formerly supposed that women had no 
powers of mechanical invention, and the saying 
vas current that “women did not even invent their 











own distaff.’ Who invented the needles eyt 
hot known, but it was probably not a woman; and 
it is well known that the sewing and knitting 
machines were invented by men, For hundreds of 
ears the inventive faculty in women, if it existed 


tall 
That 


must have lain dormant 


it existed, however, in some form 

















be proved by the present state of the art of mechan 
ical invention among women in America. Many 
pate are i 1 to women every year by the 
United States patent ofiice 

During the year 1891, four hundred application: 
fur patents were filed at the patent office in Wash 
ington by women. One of these was for a combi 
nation ned to deaden the noise made by the 
wheels of railroad cars in motion, and another for 


an invention to prevent the sparks thrown out by 
locomotives from being scattered and causing con. 
flagrations along the line. 

Another invention patented by a woman is a life- 
saving ladder; another a skate, and another a 
steerable balloon. 

But the most interesting of feminine inventions 


| to men—meaning still, of course, mechanical inven- 


tions and not moral ones—is a contrivance for 
lightening the labor of men in dressing themselves; 
it Is a patent brace or suspender. 


JUST IN TIME. 


An English gentleman and his wife were in the 
Himalayas on a bear-shooting expedition, and had 
encamped on the snow-line. It was at a time of 
the year when there was great danger from 
avalanches, and in crossing the narrow parts of the 
mountain valleys it was necessary to hurry. Human 
lives are often lost, and great numbers of animals 
are buried. 

We were lucky; but we had one narrow escape. 
We had gone up a fairly broad vailey, on the look. 
out for bears, and no danger being apparent, had 
sat down at twelve o’clock to eat our luncheon. 
When we were done, we moved on about fifty aries 
and then sat down again to have a look round with 


our binoculars. 
We had not been seated five minutes before we 


, heard a tremendous roaring sound above us. There 


was nothing to be seen, but D. Furessed what was 
coming, as we were sitting on the edge of an old 
avalanche. He shouted to me and the coolles to 
make a run for It, and we made off as fast as we 
could go, at right angles to the spot where we were 
sitting. 

Fortunately, the snow had melted in the direction 
in which we ran, so that we were able to make good 
progress. Had we been obliged to run, or rather to 
try to run, over soft snow, escape would have been 
impossible. 

As it was, we were only just in time. An enor- 
mous avalanche, thousands of tons of snow, came 
sweeping round the corner, on the very spot where 
we had heen sitting, carrying everything before it. 

It brought up on the opposite side of the valley, 
and the pine-trees—thirty or forty feet high—under 
pniey we had eaten our dinner were buried out of 
sight. 


A FALSE MAXIM. 


The loungers around the only store in a little 
New England village were greatly amused at some- 
thing that happened one warm afternoon last 
August. A tall, lank, barefooted man came into 
the xtore with a gallon pail filled with blackberries 
which he exchanged for three quarts of molasses. 

He carried a stout hickory walling stick in one 
hand, and when he departed he put the pail on one 
end of the stick, and threw the stick across his 
shoulder. He reached the platform tn front of the 
store, when a shining new pin at his feet caught 
his eye. 

“See a pin and pick it UR, 
All the day you'll have good luck,” 
he drawled out, and stooped over to pick up the 
pin, when the molasses crawled out all over his 








self hurriedly, the man said 
, Lnever thought much of that air proverb, 
an’ I think less on it neow than I ever did. 





RECORDING A CLAIM. 

\ former resident of California tells man 
ing incidents of the people of the mining district in 
which he lived years. When a person 
discovers a mineral vein, it is the duty of the min 
ing-district recorder, at request, to. proc 
the spot and record a notice of the claim. 


mus 





for some 





i upon 






























The recorder of one of the mining districts, hay 
ing to absent himself for a short time, left, as he 
thought, a competent deputy in his stead, charging 
him particularly in recording any “claim” to men 
tion its distance from some other object, for future 
reference and identification, 

On his return he found that the deputy had 
recorded only one claim during his absence, and 
that was graphieally deseribed as ated about 
three hundred yards north of an old, broken wheel 





barrow.’ 


LOST. 

The notices tacked to fences and tree-trunks in 
rural neighborhoods are sometime 
mens of composition. The writer 
ing tacked to a tree one day li 
written in blue ink on a piee 
paper 





amusing s} 
follow 
It was 


i 
w the 





t summer, 








of brown wrappin, 


from the 


igo come ¢ 


“A stray mare horse, wich went away 
Premises of the undercined a wee 
wich she had on a reap halter and a letter 
with 





rhyp. Also she was blind in one aye 
ar on her fore hed the rest of her is a lite 
pl excepting tale wich is blak A libe reward 





will be p 
“Also 






d for her return to Mr. a. j. K— 
ddell marks on her back.’ 


UNNECESSARY 
Vilized tribe on the Island of 
ut all fond of bathing. 


The Ainu 
Yezo, are not 


aunt 











share the Chinese idea that it is only dirty people 
who need continual washing. They do not regard 
themselyes as dirty, and therefore dispense with 
the uneleanly habit 

You white people must he very dirty,” said an 





Ainu to a traveller as the latter was preparing to 
take a plunge into a limpid river 
you bathe in the river every day.” 





you tell me 
































‘And what about yourself?” was the question in 
turn 

Oh,” replied he, with an air of contempt, “Pam 
very clean, and biave never needed washing!" 

AN UNSOLVED QUESTION 

In a recently published paper on the fianily of 
Vietor Hugo, the ut French poet, a ques 
usked by one of Hugo's grandchildren at the 
of six is recorded 

Grand fathe said the litthe t wh t that 
when people ha ttle hands big, and 
When they have big hands th 

Tf the poet atte: edany repl « 

THe wearer of a disreputable-lo ' 
patent-leather sl remarked that t ‘ 
right originally, but the patent. hav don 
them 

EVES the woman who despise ke 
have her sleeves puffed 








Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. CAde. 


Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 
times with perfect safety. 


They may be used at all 


Sold only in boxes. CAdr. 








ELEGANT PALMS 


From India and the Isles of the 
Sea. 6 Glorious Plants,different 
sorts, post-paid, doc. These will 
grow’ and flourish everywhere. 
PALM SEED. 

a to make the: 
postage for our 
great cata. (130 pages) ; or cata. 
and | large package of & diff 

ent kinds of Palm seed, free for 
20c. postage. 100 packages $10. A 
child can sell 100 packages in 2 
even’gs after school & make $5. 
SEED CO., La Crosse, Wis, 



































JOHN A. SALZER 


ms SWEET PEAS 


DIRECT 4 large packet each of | 
FROM 3 Sevan amet (OC, 
CALIFO RN TA crowers. 
Sunset Seed & Plant Co. \\ 
San FRANCISCO. 


SW 


















What a wonderful thing is a live se 
Immature, old or dead it may look the same. 
How to know? Old gardeners say that 





e satistied 
B is ours. BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 
B for 1894, 172 pages, tells all about the Best 
Seeds that Grow. The newspapers call it the 
Leading American Seed Catalogue. Yours 
Sree for the asking if you plant seeds. 


your 








RARE FLOWERS, 
ityeu love Miaress ELLIS BROs,, 
It will astonish and please. FREE. 


READER 


Keene, N. HI. 


VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE 


1894. 


The Pioneer Catalogue of Vegetables and Flowers. 


Contains 112 pages 8x10 inches, with descriptions 
that describe, not mislead ; illustrations 
that instruct,not exaggerate. 








The cover is charming in 


harmonious blending of 
water color prints in green 
and white, with a gold back. 


ground,—a dream of beauty. 
a es of Novelties printed 


insdifferent colors. All the 
leading novelties and the 
tt of the old jeties. 
These hard times you can- 
not afford to ran any risk. 
Buy HONEST ODS 
where ou | will receive 


EASURE. Itis 
dvertise 


A very little spent for 
per seed will save 
cer’sand doctor’s bills. Many 
concede Vick’s Floral Guide 
the handsomest catalogue 

for 184. If you love a 
garden send address now, 
with 10 cents, which may be 
deducted from, first 01 
Cash Prizes for 
‘otatoes. Danvers Yellow 
Globe Onion Seed $1.00 per 
pound, deliver 


wajzstt ave, JAMES VICK’S SONS 
CHOICE 5Oc. SEYSt 


sETs. 


Bet B—16 pkte. Vegetable Seeds, - 
E-% pits; Flower Seeds, 
F-10 bs 





vely Carnation Binks, 

rize Chrysantheniums, 
rb French 

J—10E 
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SSRSEEREES 


each of any twosets,- - 
No two plante alike in these sets. 


Any 3 Sets, $1,265; for $2. 


mail, postpaid. Safe arrival and 
lon guaranteed. ‘Order by the 
letters from pease HOW a2 those are 











ing of the best forerchasd, 
ard, Lawn andGarden. 4b 
acres, 28 greenhouses 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, Box 157 




















Comprising al 
the 


Reaily Distinct 


Varieties 





of these charming 
garden flowers, se- 
lected by careful 
comparison from 
our trials of nears 
ly one hundred va- 


rieties— 
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e 
66 


including 











THE QUEEN OF WHITE SWEET 


solutely pure white, as clear as al 
as satin. f 
borne on long stiff stems, are extra 
standards that stand up boldly withou 

The pl 
ducing such a prodigal 
pla 


8} 





kable subst 











emingly incre: 
bloom! In 





hie number of 1,0358p 
ess it outrivals all 
petitors by nearly two weeks. 
tinues @ veritable ‘“ent-and-come 
again” to the end of Autumn 
Pkt, Vic 


A 7 


0 : we will mail, free, 


ALL 





ar 


con 
and con- 











On ~ 
receipt of 
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en SIXTEEN VARIETIES | 


of Sweet Peas named in right band column (in 
the Emily Henderson), and in addition, will ser 
out extra charge, with every order trom this 





tisement, providing you will name this paper and date 





of issue, Our Grand 1894 Catalogue of ** E 
THING FOR THE GARDEN,” (value 
20¢.) larger and more beautiful thar 
ever, 160 pages, six Colored plates and 
nearly 500 engra yi MSs, replete with all 
that is desirable, ph and tew, in Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, (7< 90s. &e, 





Tota 
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Emity Henderson” 


A gloriously beautiful acquisition of American origin. Ab- 
baster and as lustrous 


&e, with broad round 
reflex or enrl. 
»bust, compact and branching, pro- 
abundance of flowers that the 
ts appear asif covered with snow. From one plant 
iallycnitivated, we have cut in one season the 


Butterfly. White. suf- 
fused  Javender: 
















ange 
Boreatton. 
rich and velvety..... 
Queen of the Isles. 
Striped, rose, crim- 

wine red and 
tcl 


and pink. A 
Maroon, 
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white p 
Primrose. Primrose 

yellow 1... ...ssenee 
lrs. Gladstone. Ex- 


ance, are 


quisite soft blush 
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ultramarine blue 
Cardinal. Grand crim- 
platintuarrsss 
Dorothy Tennant. He 
beantiful 
Countess of Radnor. 
Delicate lavende 
Indigo King. Maroon 
| purple and indigo... 


ot son 


a: 








Senator. Striped 
brown, purple, cream 
and white -.......06 

Princess Victoria. 

und cherry rose 10 

che Ferry. Ciim- 

i blush 
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erimeon s+. 
Henderson. 
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id with- 
s adver- 
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atalogue for 1894, 
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Any of the above free by 





| mail on receipt of price or 
1 value ire «¢ ion for $1.00 
alue $1.85.) Bu rs 





packets will 
utalogue free 
name paper 

sue. SI 
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For the Companion, 
WAH-PE-TA, THE CRIPPLE. 
In THREE PARTS.— PART III. 
Saved and Lost. 


Out on the stormy plain on his pony's back, 


Wah-pe-ta had resolved to let Mostaza take her | 
own course; but he could not help occasionally | the pony. 


| long to find a wide-spreading cedar under whose 


thick branches the snow had not penetrated. He 
crept under the friendly xreen roof, scraped some 
dry twigs together, and soon had a cheerful blaze. 


“Hello!” came a faint voice, apparently from 
under the rock; and then Wah-pe-ta caught the 
glimmer of moonlight on a gun- 


barrel. He dismounted and Found! 


He drew shivering Mostaza in under the drooping | peered under the rock, whose 


| branches, and piled on more of the wood which, | base shelved far inward, leaving a deep, sheltered 


in the shape of rotten limbs, he found under the recess; into the darkness of this recess he strove 


tree. 
“You might jes’ ‘s well stay ‘ere,’’ he said to 
“Can't git somethin’ to eat roun’ dis 


diverging from the route she seemed inclined to | hill, nohow—nothin’ but sand.” 


follow, to exainine every odd-looking hummock 
or strangely shaped drift, always fearing to think 
what the drift might cover. Once 
it was a dead cow; usually it 
was only a sage brush, or tall 
cone-cactus bent under its weight 
of snow. 

The boy rode until late in the 
afternoon. Then, halting in the 
lee of a huge drift, where the 
wind had swept the ground bare, 
he allowed Mostaza to graze on 
the sweet, dry grass. He bad 
brought from home a piece of 
bread and some meat, and he 
tried to eat; but the food choked 
him. 

He had not been able to eat 
since he heard that Ralph was 
lost. He put the food, back in 
his ponch. 

“Ralph goin’ be mighty hun- 
ery w'en I find ‘im!”* he mut- 
tered. 

‘When Mostaza had made what 
the boy considered a “square 
meal,’* he remounted and pushed 
on toward the foot-hills, now so 
close at hand that he could single 
out individual trees in the flank- 
ing growths of cedars. He had 
rnade good progress, in spite of 
the snow, but he had seen no 
tracks save those which Mostaza 
left. That did not trouble him, 
nevertheless, for his plan had 
not included the finding of his 
friend's trail. 

He was skirting the slope of a 
sandy hill when he reined in his 
horse with a cry of delight. His quick eyes had 
discovered half-obliterated tracks in the snow. 

It was so nearly dark that he was obliged to | 
slip from Mostaza's back and look closely before | 
he could be certain that they had been made by aj} 
horse. He did not ques- | 
tion their being Concha's 
footprints until, in a few | 
minutes, he came upon 
others, looking as though the horse had been 
wandering aimlessly about, never far from one 
point. Wah-pe-ta stopped his horse and looked 
at the tracks, pondering. 

“Now,” he thought, ‘‘w’at dat mean ? 
dat Concha, w’at for he walkin’ roun’ ‘n 
like in corral ?"* 

Wah-pe-ta leaned his folded arms on the saddle- 
tree and gravely studied the question. He slipped 
to the ground again, and kneeling in the snow, 
eagerly examined the footprints. He had re- 
called something that Ralph had once told him 
about Concha’s shoes. 

“You see, Wah-pe-ta,’’ Ralph had said, ‘*Con- 
cha’s left hind foot is shorter on the inside than 
on the outside, so I got the blacksmith to put the 
calk of that shoe on the inside, instead of on the 
tip of the shoe. Bright scheme, isn’t it? [’'m 
going to get a patent on it.”” 

Wah-pe-ta had not understood the careless jest, | 
but he fully understood now that if he found a/ 
shoe-mark with the calk on the inside it meant 
that the shoe was worn by Concha. What else 
it might mean he dared not think. 

It was some minutes before he found a perfect 


Had Concha 
been there? 


S'posin’ 
* roun’, 

















impression; when he did, he explained his 
thought to Mostaza ; 
“Concha right roun’ here somewhere. We 


goin’ hunt “long the hills till we fin’ ‘em, if we 
hunt all nigit.”” 

But as the sun set and the full moon rose in the 
cloudless sky, it grew so piercingly cold that the 
boy became frightened lest he should not be able 
to accomplish the task he had set himself. 

‘I got to git some warm,” he said to Mostaza, 
with chattering teeth. ‘‘No use my die before I 
1.17 Ralph.’ 

He had matches with him, and it did not take 














He slipped the bit from her mouth, took off the 


| saddle, and after tying her securely with the 


. 


| Ralph's voice weak with pain. 


| 


to look. 
“Ralph!” he cried. ‘You in dere, Ralph ?”” 
“O Wah-pe-ta, is it you ?"’ came the answer in 
“Yes, I'm here— 





with a broken leg.” 
Wah-pe-ta crept under the rock, and felt 


“You fire him- Concha take you home.” 


lariat, piled another armful of the snapping cedar | tenderly of the reclining figure which he could 


boughs on the fire, and sat down in the grateful 
glow, hugging his knees and listening for any 
sound from without. But soon he nodded dreamily 
forward. en Mostaza, enjoying the warmth, 
closed her eyes and tried to forget her hunger. 
Then a quite natural thing happened. The 
flames had been leaping higher and higher, 
upward toward the branches which 
drooped to meet them. Wah-pe-ta was suddenly 
aroused from his doze by a rush and a roar as of 
a mighty wind sweeping down upon them. Mos- 
taza 








mounting 





which she was tethered. 
Wah-pe-ta sprang up. ‘The resinous cedar-tree 
was a swirling mass of flame. 
His first thought was of his horse. He drew 
ont the knife which he had found lying in his 


hand one day when he awoke from sleep, and 






with one clean stroke 
free. Then he dr: 
from the circle of fi 

He thought that Mostaza, in her terror, would 
run away, but as he stood gazing up at the 
streaming fire pennons she stole tremblingly to 
his side. 


evered the rope and set her 
J the saddle and bridle out 


“Good girl!’’ he murmured, patting her softly. 


snorted and tugged frantically at the rope by | 


| returning warmth only in- 


“Burning cedar make good sign; some one see | 


it, mebhe.”” 
As though in answer to the words at that 
instant there came, the still air, the 


sharp report of a gun. Boy 


borne on 


and horse pricked up their ears 
and listened. Again it came, 
a signal of distress in answer to the signal of fire. 

Wah-pe-ta threw the saddle on his horse, thrust 
the bit into her mouth, and mounting, rode swiftly 
in the direction from which the firing seemed to 
come. Tt was not far away, but 
before he reached a black figure which he saw 


A Signal. 


twice again 


faintly outlined in the moonlight, the summons | 


was repeated. 

The black figuré proved to be Concha. He 
whinnied joyfully as they approached, but did 
not leave his station beside a large rock. Wah- 
pe-ta rode up to the rock. 


“Hello!” he called. +*Hello, dere !"" 


dimly see. 

“You purty cole, Ralph ?” 

“Yes. I had given up until I saw your fire,— 
if it was yours,—and then I managed to fire off 
the gun.” 

Ralph spoke faintly and drowsily ; he was half- 
Asleep. 








crept out, and groping around under the neigh- 
boring cedars, soon collected a bundle of sticks. 
He built a fire under the rock, and set himself 
resolutely to rouse Ralph. 

“Come up closter to fire,” he said. “I "fraid to 
make him closter to you, smoke choke you.” 

But Ralph would not move. 
was swollen and stiff, and 


His broken leg 


Too tired 


tensified the to move. 


him. 


pain it gave 
He had reached that 
stage of extreme cold and exhaustion where all 
that he desired was to be let alone. 





“Ralph,” Wah-pe-ta continued tenderly, “I 
come long ways to fin’ you—come all ‘lone. 
“Yes,’’ Ralph said, with feeble interest. ‘Is 


no one else hunting 
verybody hunt, two, free hundred, all go 
wrong way 
“How did you happen to come the right way ?” 
“Up dere at de pos’-office dey all talkin’ "bout 

















how when ponies git all mixed up in storm ’n’ 
don’t know which way house is, he always able 
to fin’ ole range. Concha ‘n’ Mostaza both raise 
in same valley up’n foot-hill. I ‘members dat 
w'en I ride back to my fadder’s las’ night. 1 
tink hard. 

“1 tink s’posin’ Concha git all mixed up on 
He goin’ make for dat low place like 
one hill been scooped out in foot-hills straight 
north. He goin’ see dat notch w’en wind blows, 
w’en wind don't blow. All time he see dat notch 
He can’t fin’ road to town. He can't 


plains? 


in he min’. 


| fin’ road to Agency, but he fin’ dat place “cause it 


gateway to ole home in mountains. 
‘n’ me we come 





“So I gits up 'n dark "n’ Mosts 
long ways—long ways, 'n’ we fin’ Concha’s tracks 
all roun’ ‘ere. How come dat ?” 


He stopped abruptly, seeing that) [Rplpiby avat 





Wah-pe-ta knew what that meant. He | 


again yielding to stupor. Ralph did not answer. 
Wab-pe-ta shook his shoulder gently. 

**You hear w'at I been say ?”” he inquired. 

“Yes."" 

“Well, you goin’ tell me "bout it? I got piece 
bread 'n’ meat; wile you tell all "bout it, I goin’ 
warm up meat on stick ’n’ you goin’ eat it.” 

“I’m not hungry,” groaned Ralph. 

“You be hungry w’en you smell meat, but you 
aint goin’ git none till you talk some.”’ 

But Ralph was in too much pain to heed this 
threat. Wah-pe-ta trembled with anxiety. He 
hardly felt the piercing cold himself in hie terror 

lest Ralph should sleep. 

“Ralph,” he said, brokenly, 

. ‘I come long ways to fin’ vou. 
1 git cole 'n’ hungry, ‘n’ ‘fraid, 
too, but I go, go. I houn’ to go, 
‘n’ I fin’ you. Aint you goin’ 
tell me all "bout it ?”" 

Ralph roused himself by a 
determined effort. 

“You know how it was snow- 
ing. I couldn't have been more 
than half over the plains before 
we lost the road. I tried and 
tried to find it; at last Concha 
seemed to know where he ought 
to go, and I gave him his head. 
Whenever the snow wasn't too 
deep, he struck into a lope. I 
thonght at first that he was going 
back to the Agency. It was late 
in the afternoon, and we were 
near this hill before I understood 
what he was doing. I thought, 
then, that we could push on to 
the old Malcolm ranch at the 
eutrance to the valley. 1 urged 
Concha into a lope, and he 
stepped into a prairie-dog hole, 
fell, and rolled over me.” 

“So?” said Wah-pe-ta, seeing 
Ralph stop drowsily. The white 
boy roused himself again. 

“I was so numb with cold that 
I was clumsy and couldn't save 
myself. Concha wasn’t hurt. 
I suppose I fainted away. When 
I came to, the snow had drifted 
over me, but Concha was stand- 

ing beside me. I managed to get up, but I 

couldn’t get into the saddle. By clinging to 

Concha I got to this rock, somehow. I tried to 

climb up on it, but you see how slippery it is. If 

I could have got up on something I might have 

got into the saddle then. I can’t now, my leg 
is so stiff. I shall lie here till I die.”” 

No—tell me more.”’ 

“When I found that I couldn’t mount, I crawled 
under here; Concha stayed around. Every little 
while he comes and puts his head under the rock 
and whinnies. If he had deserted me I should 
have given up before this, and it hasn't been so 
cold till now—the snow drifted over the opening 
there, yon see, and that kept off the wind. But 
it’s cold now, Wah-pe-ta. 





Before you can ride 
back and tell them where I am I shall be frozen.” 

“Yes, mebbe,’’ returned Wah-pe-ta. ‘Me aint 
goin’ do dat way. They keep 
huntin’ you all night. I tell 
yon w’at we goin’ do. You 
eat dis grub. Den I helps 
you on Concha, den we follow Mostaza’s track 
back to Agency. See him track plain in moon- 
light. After w’ile mebbe we meet some ones. 
We keep firin’ gun, they goin’ hear us.’" 

“It’s a good idea,” Ralph said, slowly, “but 
I'm afraid we can’t do it.” 

“Must doit. Meat warm,—you eat now,—got 
to git some strong.” 

“Dll eat just half of that stuff, Wah-pe-ta. 
Don’t you think I know how cold and weak and 
tired you are? I’m worth 


saving.” 








Wah-pe-ta’s. 
Plan. 











not the only one 


But he could not see how small a portion of the 
meagre Iunch sufficed for Wah-pe-ta. 
“T ate my dinner before I knew that I was 

said Ralph, ‘but I haven't felt hungry.”" 
Too much suffer to feel hungry,” 
Wah-pe-ta. 

“I suppose so, but I don’t suffer so much as I 
did—not if I keep perfectly still." 

“You aint goin’ to keep still some more now,” 
Wah-pe-ta 

“Noto! 


le 






observed 








id. “I fix it so you git on Cone! 
cried Ralphy already in torture at 
the thought of. mening Ticgmpot do it.” 

BMA ARpe ta was*alreddy limping away from 
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the wock. Ralph heard him dragging sticks in| 
front of the little cavern, and by the firelight 
could see that he was constructing a kind of 
rough mounting-block against the rock. When | 
lie had laboriously built it high enough so that he | 
thought it would serve, he led Concha up to it. 

“You stay right dere, now," he said, earnest! 
“you no stir.” 

Concha did not stir, and once more the Indian | 
crept under the rock. ! 

“Come, Ralph, get on pony ’n’ go now. Mebbe 
we freeze to deff goin'—sure we freeze to deff | 
stayin’ here.” | 

Ralph half-raised himself, tried to creep forward, ; 
and fell back with a groan of anguish. 

“Go on, Wah-pe-ta, leave me. 
the Post in time. I cannot get on the horse 

“It's ‘bout nine o'clock,” returned Wah-pe-ta, 
steadily. “S'posin’ 1 go. No reach Agency 
*fore noon to-morrow. ‘Trooper ride fas’. Deff 
ride fas’r. Goin’ be night ‘fore trooper git here— 
deff git here first.’ \ 

Ralph’s courage had been sorely tried by the | 
long hours of suffering in cold and darkness. 

“We've all got to die soine time, Wah-pe-ta,” 
he groaned, “and my time has come.” 

“Mebbe so, mebbe not," returned the Indian. 
“You got nice fadder, nice mudder. They been | 
say at dat pos’oflice las’ night, you mudder goin’ | 
crazy if they no fin’ you.” 

The words acted upon Ralph like a spur on a : 
mettlesome horse. He set his teeth and staggered 
up. His spirit was 
aroused, but he could, 
not keep back the cry of 
pain which broke from his lips as he writhed 
and hobbled out from under the rock. Still he 
no longer thought of giving up. 

Wah-pe-ta helped him up to the pile of wood 
while Concha stood like a statue. But once up 
beside the horse, Ralph could do no more. 

“It’s no use, Wah-pe-ta,”” he said, clinging to | 
the saddle, “I can't swing my leg over the saddle.”” 

It seemed as though Wah-pe-ta’s plan must fail. 
Tears ran down his cheeks, as with one arm 
around Ralph, he looked desolately out over the 
valley, white and cold in the moonlight, and saw 
no hope of succor. 

“Don't ery, Wah-pe-ta,’’ whispered Ralph, ; 
hoarsely. ‘For God's sake don't cry! You are 
a brave boy—you've done what you could, now | 
ride home and tell mother —"’ 

“Taint goin’ ride home ‘n’ tell nobody some- 
thin’,”’ replied Wah-pe-ta, grown suddenly calm. 
“You stan’ jess so, Ralph. I goin’ lif’ you on— | 
I got mighty big muscle.” | 

Ralph was a tall, well-grown boy of fifteen | 
years. Long afterward he wondered how that | 
frail little Indian cripple, perched on an uneven | 
footing of slippery cedar sticks, could haye lifted ; 
him bodily, and flung him somehow, anyhow, 
into the saddle. But half-delirions as Ralph was 
hen, he paid no further attention to Wah-pe-ta’s | 
teat than instinctively to adjust himself. i 

Wah-pe-ta then wound Mostaza‘s lariat snugly 
around both boy and horse. 

“If you loses youse'f ‘n’ goes to fall, rope'll 
hole you,” he explained in a curious gasping } 
voice. 

He took Ralph's magazine gun from the ground | 
and thrust it into his hand. 

“You fire him—" he said, faintly; “Concha 

take you home all right now 

—put you fire—him—gun 

—many times."’ 

If Ralph had any distinct 
impression during that fearful homeward ride, 
when he often caught himself reeling from the 
saddle and only held by the restraining rope, it 
was that Wah-pe-ta rode close behind him. He 
even spoke to the cripple once or twice, and did 
not know that there was no response. 

He fired his gun often, faintly remembering 
that he had been charged to do so, by some one— 
by whom, or for what purpose, he could not have 
told. 

He did not know when the firing was answered. 
But hours afterward, im his own bed, his first 
question on rousing from his long stupor was : 

“Where’s Wah-pe-ta? Is Wah-pe-ta safe, 
father ?”” 

“Yes, Ralph, my dear boy, Wah-pe-ta is safe.” 

Something peculiarly solemn in his father's ' 
tone caused Ralph to open his eyes with a ques- 
tioning look. 

“You see,’’ Doctor Douglas said, in answer to 
the look, ‘‘Wah-pe-ta must have subjected him- 
self to some great strain, some effort —"" 

‘He lifted me into the saddle, father."’ 

“Was that it? Poor Wah-pe-ta! He could 
have lived but a few minutes afterward. He had 
what doctors call an aneurism. The exertion | 
produced a rupture of the artery. Ile must have 
bled to death very quic 








You may reach 





Aroused at last. 


Wah-pe-ta’s 
Good-by. 
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y, ‘ 
E YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
made his poor life happier while you could do so | hang a door or two and patch the floor up some. 
—that was well.”” They don't use but two rooms, and all but one 

Just before the hour appointed for the funeral a | window in them are boarded up. They've got a 
visitor for Ralph was announced, and Fire-in-the- | rusty old cook-stove, one or two old chairs, a 
Clouds stalked into the room. He approached | battered and patched-up old bedstead, a little pine 
Ralph’s bedside with dignity. table and an old red cupboard, and that’s ev'ry 


“Me t'ink you like know I goin’ kill bes’ pony | stick of furniture they have, excepting what that F 
“Wah- | girl, Fan, has made out of some old boxes. She's ; 


I got for Wah-pe-ta,"* he said, gravely. 
pe-ta can ride good pony now. He no have to be 
“flicted some more now.”* 

Car Lovis Kinosuury. 


a terror, that Fan is! 
“One must allow a good deal for her surround- 


under all her life,”’ said my mother. 
“Well, she needn't be so saucy, anyhow. 








o- 


For the Companion. 


SARGASSO. 


the placid splendors of these seas, 
bright sargasso drifts, 
land of Hesperides 


for coming around, and I going there with the 
kindest motives! And when I asked her if she 
| didn’t have a broom to keep the place clean with, 
she had the impudence to ask me if I couldn't 
lend her mine, as 1 probably had no use for it, or 
I wouldn't have so much time to attend to other 
folks's dooryards—the saucy thing!" 

“Did you see the little boy ?” 

“Yes, and he had better manners. He sat back 
in a corner on a box and kept as quiet as a 
mouse. He's a_ pale, 
| sickly-looking little fel- 
; low, and he walks a little 
For the Companion. lame. I've seen him out in the timber picking 

FAN jap sticks to burn. I've heard of them ‘borrow- 
¥, ling’ things all over the neighborhood, but I 

A slender girl of about fifteen years, with jet- | haven't heard of their paying anything back.” 
black eyes of remarkable brightness and a tangled | However, the next day Fan came up to our 
mass of shining black hair falling over her brow house and returned the sugar she had borrowed 
from beneath the torn brim of a ragged straw | the week before, and asked for some more flour. 
hat, stood at my mother’s door one morning in| My mother, who was frying doughnuts, gave 
November and asked: Fan three or four of these, in addition to the flour, 

“Can you just lend me a cup of coffee and a to carry home to her little brother. 
cup of sugar and flour enough for a bakin’ of “Oh, I’m ever so much obliged, Mis’ Harley !"" 
bread? I'll pay it all back when I can." Fan exclaimed, with tears in hereyes. ‘Care. 

My mother had never seen the girl before. She be so pleased! I was trying to make up my 
was untidy in her dress; her shoes were not) 
mates, and they were buttonless and full of holes. : 

“What is your name ?"’ ny mother asked. 


Alon, 
A wide expanse o! 
Like some wrecked ts! 
That far its fields of golden roses lifts: 

Here coral plains and dolphin-haunted rifts 

Of deep sea caves their shadows upward cast; 

Here day dissolves as at the Judgment last, 

And cool-winged night her Paradise reveals. 

Fair was the moon when Colon's eye beheld 

These tangled meadows arifting round his keels; 

In happy vistona clear before him swelled. . 
Palm-waving shores and mountain-browed Antilles, 
Unseen—yet palpable to sense, and fair 

As victor’s palms in life's immortal air. 


H. BUTTERWORTH. 





Fan’s Brother. 
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ashamed. Dad don't earn scarcely anything, bat 


“Fan.” he'll have steady work for awhile.” 
“And your other name ?”” But the next evening we heard that *‘dad" had 
“Tracy.” been at Jim Fifer’s saloon all day, and we knew 


“Where do you live?” 

“Oh, just a little ways down the road, the first ! 
house from here. I believe they call it the old 
Peters place.” 

We knew the place very well. No one had 
lived there for years. The house, which was in 
the woods a short distance from the river, had | 
been shabby in its best days, and now was little 
better than a hovel. Scarcely a pane of glass was | 
whole, and such of the doors as remained were 
off their hinges. The floors were sunken, and the! 
plaster was falling from the walls. The house 
was unfit for human habitation. | 

The girl’s appearance seemed to indicate that. 
the new family was in harmony with the condi- | 
tion of the house. 

“Do your parents live there?” my motber 
asked. 

“T aint got but one parent—my dad. We just | 
come here three days ago, and dad was told he 
could live in the old Peters house rent frec, and | 
if he can get work we’ll settle here."” i 

«How many are there of you?” 

«Just dad and me and imy little brother Carey ; 


that Fan's hopes had come to naught. 


a light, timid knock on the front door. 


door. 


without wraps. They 
Carey's lips were quivering still. 


Harle; 





to with Carey. 
please take him in, anyhow.” 


“Why are vou out at this time of the night?” 
Fan hesitated. 
“DH have to tell you the honest truth,” she 
said, presently. 


ings and the influence she has probably been , 


She | 
just as good as told me that she didn't thank me! 





ll | we've got the best right to go; 


It was a dark, cold and stormy night; the; saloon down by the Ferry. 
wind blew with such force that my father could frame house was dark, and Fan shook her fist 
not be sure that what he heard was a knock at the savagely toward it as she hurried by with Carey 
He listened, and when the knock was ' clinging close to her side. 
repeated he opened the door. Fan and Carey ' 
‘Tracy stood there in the cold, bareheaded and ridding it of you. 
had been crying, and | have Carey with me,”’ she gasped. 


“Father came home from that | 
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and shook her head savagely, but she did not stir 
from her position until long after the fire had died 
out and the room was cold and dark. 

Finally she got np and touched the sleeping 
man lightly on the shoulder. 

“Father,” she said. 

He made no reply, and Fan bent over him and 
shook him lightly. 

“Father,” she said again, “don"t you want to 
go to bed?” 

He struck at her in the darkness, and sprang 
suddenly to his feet, raging and cursing. Fan 
knew what might come. 

She ran to the bed and dragged Carey froin it. 
His clothes were on a chair by the bed; Fan 
picked them up and fled from the house with 
the child in her arms, a ragged old quilt 
wrapped around him. She did not stop running 
until Carey’s weight compelled her to do so. He 


| clung to her, frightened and erying. 


“There, there; don't be afraid; sister will take 
care of you,” said Fan, soothingly. 

She sat down on a fallen log, put on the child's 
clothes and wrapped the old quilt around him. 
saying to herself as she did-so: 

“1 do it! I'll do it! I've said that I would 
and [ri/l/! But I'll give Jim Fifer fair warning 
first. I'll go and tell him to his face.”* 

“Where we going now, Fan ?"* asked Carey, a- 
Fan fumbled about excitedly, trying to tie one of 
the little fellow’s ragged shoes in the darkness 
“Are we going up to Mr. Harley's again, Fan? 

“T hate to go up there again, Care. 

“But it’s raining now, Fan, and we can’t stay 
out here in the woods all night, can we?” 

“No, not if it rains, Carey; but we can—I 
know where we'll go, Carey!" she said, with 

| sudden resolution. ‘It's where 











Fan's 
Resolve. 





it’s where we've got a perfect 


mind to ask you for one for him, but 1 was | right to go; come on.” 


She sprang suddenly to her feet and started 


he’s husking corn now for a farmer, and I hope | down the road at such a rapid rate, with the little 


| boy's hand clasped so tightly in hers, that be 
begged : 
“Wait, Fan, wait! you go too fast, and you 


At ten, hurt my hand.” 
o'clock that same evening my father, as he was 
preparing to go to bed, heard what seemed to him | now.” 


“I didn’t mean to, Carey. 1’ll walk slower 


| In half an hour they came to Jim Fifer's 
The little one-roomed 


“LH do this neighborhood a good service by 
I'd do it this minute if I didn't 


| Jim Fifer lived in a new house at the edge of 


“Will you let us come in out of the storm, Mr. ‘ the timber a short distance from his saloon. A 
y?"" said Fan, with bitterness in her voice. | bright light shone in two of the front windows of 
“We've no place to go, and I wouldn't ask for | the house. 

any place for myself—I’d crawl into a haystack | 
or stay in the woods all night; but I don't dare | good thing they are, or I'd get ‘em up. My 
He isn’t strong, and I wish you'd | father’s earnings have helped to pay for that 


“They're up,” said Fan to herself. ‘It's a 


house, and I've a right to stay in it. I'll tell Jim 


“Come in, both of you,” replied my father. | Fifer so!" 


She rapped loudly at the door. Jim Fifer 
opened it. Fan strode in boldly with Carey's 
| hand in hers. 

“I guess you know us, Jim Fifer,”’ she said, 


he’s only six, and little for hiy age.” 

My mother gave the girl the articles for which 
she asked, whereupon she said, with a sudden 
outburst : 

“T'll tell you, honest now, that mebbe I sha’n’t 
be able to pay you back these things. Dad aint 
got work yet, and mebbe he won't get anything 
todo; but if he does and if I can, I'll pay you 
back." 

We did not see the girl again for a week, but in 
that time we learned a little more about the Tracy 


‘ family. 


Mrs. Hornby came over to our house one after- 
noon to “set awhile.” Mrs. Hornby was an 
elderly person of so much lefsure that she spent 
most of her time in ‘setting awhile”’ in the homes 
of her neighbors; but she had so much gossip to 
relate that she was not, as a rule, unwelcome. 

“You've heard about a man named Tracy and 


his two children moving into the old Peters place, | 


haven't you, Mis’ Harley ?"’ asked Mrs. Hornby. 

“Yes,” replied my mother. ‘The girl has been 
up here to borrow some things.” 

“Oh, I reckon so! 1 guess they live mostly on 
what they can ‘borrow.’ They'd better call it 
begging and be done with it. 
you back ?” 

“No; but the girl was honest enough to tell me 
that she couldn't pay me back if her father did 
not get work here.”’ 

“Work!” ejaculated Mrs. Hornby, contemptu- 
ously. “I guess that all the work that Tracy 
fellow does won't hurt him 
much nor do his family 





Where Tracy 


Have they paid | 


| when she had closed the door and was standing 
with her back against it. She stood and looked 
fiercely at him, while his wife, a sad-eyed. 
it if he hadn’t been drinking. He isn’t mean too troubled-looking young woman stared at the two 
jus when he’s sober. It's the fault of the saloon ; children in wonder. 
' that he acts so, and PH—Ill tear down that saloon | “J don't have to tell you, Jim Fifer, that we 
‘to the ground! I just wild!’ ‘are Mr. Tracy’s children. He came home from 
| “But that would be breaking the law, and an- | your saloon mad with drink awhile ago and 
other saloon would probably be built in its place,’ "chased us out into the cold and darkness; he's 
said father. ‘Perhaps if yuu spuke tu the saloon- | done it many a time when drink has made him 
keeper it might —"* crazy. We'd no place tw go, and as your whiskey 
“IT have been to him,” interrupted Fan. “I’ve | made him drive us out, I thought you'd feel that 
coaxed and begged him not to let father have | it was your place to take us in.” 
drink, but what good did it dv? Not a bit." She spoke fearlessly, with her big, shining 
She put an arm around Carey protectingly, and | black eyes fixed on the man’s face. One arm was 
the little fellow clung tu her side. My mother | thrown protectingly around her little brother, 
rose and prepared a bed for Fan and her little | who had his face in her skirts and was trembling 
| brother. The next morning my father went and crying with terror of the man whom he 
| home with them to see if he could not make some , regarded as the cause of all their misfortune. 
‘ appeal to Tracy in behalf of his helpless children. | Before the man could make any reply his wife 
‘The man was sober now and repentant. He | uttered a ery, and ran to him and hid her face on 
‘ promised earnestly that this should be the last his breast. Ina voice broken by sobs she cried 
time that he would drink rum. out pitifully: 
“But ke’s promised that so many times!” said’ ‘“O James! James! is it true? Does she tell 
Fan, wearily, following iny father a short distance the truth ?”” 
from the old house. ‘He promised it over and Fifer hung his head in silence, and Fan said in 
over to mother before she died, and he'd keep his a lower and gentler tone: 
promise if he could. He can't while there are| “It is true, every word of it, Mrs. Fifer. We've 
saloons around. But there'll be one less in this often been turned out at night into the cold and 
neighborhood some day, if this happens again!"’ | the wet, and we go raged and hungry because of 
It did happen again. It happened three days | that saluon.”” 
later, but this time Tracy did not at first turn his “James! James! James!" cried Mrs. Fifer, in 
children out of the house. He fell to the floor in- an agony of shame and distress. 
a drunken stupor the moment he stumbled across | There had been strange influences at work in 


| Ferry saloon about an hour 
|ago, and turned us out. 
He never would have done 


Turned out. 




















“0 poor Wah-pe-ta!’’ sobbed Ralph. 

“It will comfort you to know, Ralph, that his i 
death, apart from the suffering brought on by 
exposure, was without pain. We found him‘ 
lying in the snow beside a rock. His pony had 
gone; he lay there alone, wrapped in an old | and tear down that saloon to the ground!" 
Dlanket.”” “Then the Tracys are so poor because the father 

“His blanket tied with yellow strings,’ whis- | is a drinking man 
pered Ralph, with starting tears. | “Yes; and you may well say poor. I was 

“What did you say ?”’ asked his father. Then, going by the old Peters place yesterday, and I 
seeing the tears, he added, ‘‘Wah-pe-ta is to be just thought I'd step in and see how the children 
buried to-day with military honors.” | were getting along in that old shell.” 

“He gave his life for me,” said Ralph, brokenly, “Have they made the old place at all habit- 
“and I can do nothing for him!” | able 2" 

“He needs no one’s help now, Ralph. You | “Well, the man has exerted himself enough to 





any good. He spends most. 
of his time down to Jim 
Fifer's saloon near the Ferry. My! I'd lead the 
way and carry an axe if the women of this 
neighborhood would go down there some night 


“worked.” 











{his own threshold, and lay there a helpless, | 
degraded creature, a shame and a sorrow to his 
children and to himself. 

| Fan had put little Carey to bed before his father 
came home. Now she sat alone in the dim light 
of a smoldering fire in the rusty stove at oue end 
of the room. er father lay, breathing heavily, 
just where he had fallen when he had stumbled 
into the house, and Fan sat or crouched down on 
the floor by the stove and looked at him. 

Her face took on a sullen, dogzed look as she 
| sat there. Her brow contracted in a deep frown, | 
and her thin fingers worked nervously together as 

she clasped her hands in her lap. 

Sometimes she whispered something to hers 





If, | 


— 


Jim Fifer’s heart for two or three days; a slumber- 
ing conscience had suddenly 
been quickened into life. Sev- 
eral things had happened to 
trouble him. Other cases of 
distress had come to him, and his young wife bad 
been pleading with him that very evening to for- 
sake the business. He loved her, and he loved 
his own two little boys sleeping safely in their 


Fifer 
repents. 





| beds in the next room. 


He thought of them, and of the disgrace that 
he was piling up for their future, as he looked at 
the two wet, ragged, pale and hungry looking 
children of Joe Tracy. 

lis wife was thinking of them, too, for she 
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suddenly cried out in a sharper note of pleading 
distress: ‘James, James, think of onr own two 
little boys!" 

“IT am thinking of them, Martha,”’ he said. 

“Then I know what you will do, James," she 
said. 

He nodded his head two or three times without 
speaking, and suddenly broke away from his 
wife's embrace and ran hatless from the house. 

His wife turned toward the two children, and 
took little Carey up into her arms, crying over 
him and kissing him. 

Five minutes later a red glow illumined the 
woods down by the Ferry. A sheet of flame shot 
up among the trees, mak- 
ing their black and leafless 
branches stand out boldly 
in its light. The flames 
rose higher and higher, and Mrs. Fifer and Fan 
could see in the brilliant firelight a bareheaded 
man standing in the road with folded arms look- 
ing at the destruction of his casks of liquor. He 
had dragged them out into the road and set fire 
to them. 

The place at the Ferry was never reopened as a 
saloon. In the little building Jim Fifer set up 
the business of a shoemaker, to which he had 
been trained. There he prospered, and became a 
respected citizen. 

My father and several others interested them- 
selves particularly in Tracy. There was a little 
house of two or three rooms on our farm into 
which they moved. Mrs. Fifer did much for the 
children. 

There were still remains of manliness and honor 
in poor Tracy, and the time came when Fan and 
Carey were proud to call him father, and when he 
was all that a father ought to be to his children. 


J. L. Harnour. 


A Glorious 
Bonfire. 
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A GENTLE SOUL. 


Jn whose eyes the smile of kindness mae 
haunt, like flowers by sunny brooks in May, 
Yet at thé thought of other's pain, a shade 

Of sweeter sadness chased the smile away. 


— Selected. 
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CARRYING THE WORD TO MEXIA. 


Sixty-seven men lived in Carusco, and just sixty- 
seven of them were sick in bed. 

Carusco was one of the few thatched villages 
that contended with the alligators and boa-constric- 
tors for possession of the vast lowlands of the 
Republic of Colombia. In all the country, which 
is one-seventh as large as the United States, there 


jin the trail, there would be no chance. 





80, the fever must have been blind. San was not 
insignificant. To be sure, hix education went no 
further than the ability to spell his own name, but 
that, considering the length of it, was something, 
and in the eyes of the Carusco youth it was a great 
accomplishment. 


\ 
Moreover, San could weave mats as well as his | 


mother, and the healthy garden around the cottage 
was wholly due to the two hours he spent in it 
every morning. 

Now, while Laborio hesitated, the boy's eyes 
wandered from his father’s closed eyes to Doctor 
Colomb, and followed the doctor’s gaze to the 
hemp. 

“That is all we have left,” San said, “and that ts 
not good to eat. My mother has gone to the ware- 
house now.” 

Doctor Colomb smiled, and then looked grave. 
He knew that the mother would return presently 
empty-handed. 

“San,” Laborto sald, opening his eyes, “do you 
really think you could ride Don to Mexia?” 

“If I could catch Don, I know I could. You 
know I int with you last summer, and J remem. 
ber the trail well. But Don hasn’t come up but 
twice since all the horses in the village were turned 
out.” 

“The cattle on the plains are unusually wild this 
season,” Doctor Colomb said, shaking his head, 
“and If they should happen to come down on you 
And you 
never know when you will run across a boa. And 
the caribes —” 

A silence followed the utterance of this word. 
The caribes are a species of extraordinary little red 
fishes, scarcely longer than a man’s hand. They 











he remembered that a battered tin can, dropped by 
some traveller, had caused Don to stumble to his 
knees far back on the tratl. He looked at the dust, 
caked red on the mb, and 

he knew that the caribes In Dread of 
would set upon the place Caribes. 
before the pony’s hind legs 

had touched the water. One would bite first. A 
dozen more would have their teeth sunk around 
the place before the first had sucked out its little 
mouthful. 

Hundreds and hundreds would follow. The pony 
would die from loss of blood. Then the infuriated 
fishes would attack him, San, and he would never 
each the other shore. 

San had grown sick and faint. But the thought 
of his people dying for bread revived him, and he 
began to consider what must be done. Oh, if his 
father were only there to advise him! 

At first, it seemed best to start the horse back on 
the home trail, and himself swim across. But 
when he looked at the distance, and remembered 
that he would have to take his clothing and his 
| boots with him, to protect him from the burning 
, sun and scorching earth after he landed, he gave 
; up that idea. He could not swim across clothed 
| and booted. a : 

Then he thought of giving up and returning. A 
vision of the crying women rose before him, and 
he thought of it no more. 
chance. 

He brought Don water in his sombrero, and then 
quenched his own thirst and sat down to eat his 
lunch. He was not hungry, but he forced himself 
to eat all he had brought. 

Considerably strengthened, he brought another 














He tugged at the Bridie. 


were leas than three hundred miles of railroads, | are sharp-toothed, and ferociously fond of the | sombrero full of water, and began to wash Don's 
and these were all a great distance away .from | taste of blood. They swarm in the rivers, and a|leg, As his hand passed over the wound, it bled 
‘drop of blood will draw them ir thousands, exch | afresh; and when he went to dip the hat again in 
A violent form of malaria had come up out of | one of them to set its teeth in the flesh of any | the bayou, the caribes tasted the blood, and imme- 
| wounded creature. 


Carusco. 


Bayou Lornia, and fallen upon Carusco like a 
cyclone. One by one, and then two by two, the 
people fell il], and now only a few women and one 
«doctor were left to nurse them. 

A change for the better had appeared, but Doctor 
Colomb, as he went from house to house one morn- 
ing, bore a sadder look than usual. Nevertheless, 
he spoke cheerily to the nurses and patients, and 
bade them look for an early restoration to health, 
and moved on quickly till he came to the house of 
Laborio Alade, the head-man of the village. 

Laborio lay propped up on huge straw pillows, 





When once excited thus, they will attack and 
worry to death even an unwounded human being. 

“But it is as dangerous for a man to make the 
trip as itis for a boy,” San said. “All either one 
can do is to follow the trail and keep a lookout.” 

As there really was no other way, it was settled 
that San should start for Mexia at sunrise the next 
morning. His mother 
objected at first, but 
when she remembered 
that even In her house, the head house of the 





“Go, like a Man.” 


looking somewhat refreshed in the cool morning. | village, there was no bread, and that many lives 
| were at stake, she bore up and smiled. 


air. Doctor Colomb entered the room gravely. 
felt the patient’s pulse, and smiled faintly. 

“You are doing nicely,” he said, drawing up a 
rattan stool, “and I am especially glad of It, 
because I must have advice. Your pulse ts strong, 
and [ don’t think it will hurt you to talk a little this 
morning. You see, Icame by the storehouse as T 
started out, and there’s not enough corn there to 
last two da ee 

Labori 
and he sat up suddenly; 
back quickly. 

“There, the 
hand across the sick man’s temples; “now 
better. I shouldn’t have startled you; but, I 
1 must know what is to be done. The country 
people have been afraid to come to town for three 
weeks. We began to give out the corn at the ware 
house a week ago, and besides what is left, we 
have nothing but a few banana We'll ha to 
send to Mexia for supplies, and there is not a man 
in the town able to make the trip. 

“All that is needed is a messenger,” 
said, turning his head wearily to one side, ‘and it 
is only thirty miles across the country. The last 
time I was in Mexia I arranged for a flatboat to be 
held in readiness, so that it could be loaded and 
floated here in a day—down Bayou Laz to the 
river, and up Bayou Lornia. I was out 
head when I should have sent word. 

















but the 
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Laborio 

















of my 
A messenger 





is all that is needed, 
Laborio’s thirteen-year-old son, San, eame up to 
the bed. “Couldn't I ride alone from here to 
Mexia, father?” he asked. 
Laborio said nothing, but closed his eyes. Doctor 





Colomb sta 
against the 

The be 
but none 








iat the long hanks of hemp hanging 


n was undersized, slender and wiry; 





he would some day be head 
man Caru 
father wa There was no 
law to prevent it, but there was a law which said 
that to be eligible to such an office he must do 
some worthy thing, as his father had done when 
he headed the to the Lornia 
avigable. 
The boy’s full name was San Franc’ 
Alade, but that too high-sounding for 
appearance, and he was called nothing but “San.’ 
Perhaps some one may have supposed that it 
was on account of San’s seeming insignifi 
that the fever had pa If it 





The Boy San. 








movement make 





co Garmez 
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d him by 





1 been 


Y? Doctor Colomb said, passing his 





great strength for a moment returned, | 
fever drew him | 





“Go like a little man—like your father,” she sald. 

At first San had been afraid that he would have 
to make the trip on a strange pony, but at mid. 
night Don trotted down the long, sandy road to the 
village as if he knew he was wanted. This put all 
the family in good spirits. 





“Remember every word your father has told you | 


about the road!” San’s mother exclaimed as he 
mounted Don for the long ride. “Say it over and 
over as you go along.” 

“Yes, mothe 
brimmed hat. The pony’ 
morning air filled him with e 

At the w 
children, and the women were crying 
that the people would go hungry one day, even if 
he made the trip without accident or delay. But 
his heart had been lifted by confidence in his pony, 
and his will hiad been strengthened by his mother’s 
wor 

As he passed the weeping women he waved his 
hat, as he had done to his mother, and shouted, 
“Tl bring you plenty to-morrow night!” 

At nine o’clock the sun was so hot that San felt 
if he were standing too close to a fire. He drew 
Don down to a trot to keep him from exhausting 
himself. Then he looked behind him for the first 








said 





n, waving his broad 
swinging gallop and the 
tion. 

rehouse he saw dozens of women and 











He realized 

















| time. 


| stilln 


of those things kept him from hoping that | 


He could see no sign of the palms around Carusco 
There wa 
as his pony was high, and the blue sky; 
ed to blow. 
le of him. 


s deep 
and the 
The same dead 


only a great sea of grass, nearly 





early breeze had ce 





was on either 

Before him, dim with distance, w 
trees that bordered Bayou Dedo, 
trail swerving from side 
in the gras 

As he rode on, San repeated the instructions he 
had been given, and supplemented them with what 
he remembered of the ford at his former visit. 

“If there is no blood about me 







the fringe of 
nd the narrow 
to side, and losing itself 














there is no danger 
* he said s not afraid 
when he dismounted at the bayou, he felt 
The stream was fifty feet wide, and he 
to be swimming-deep to a horse to the ver 
It gh 
re ed 
Then he looked back at Don 
to jump to his mouth. The 
i with blood from the knee-joint ¢ 


from the caribe and he w 
But 
uneasy 
knew it 
looked ind San was 


banks innocent enor 


ind his heart 





eemed 


pony’s right fore leg 


was covere 





San sank down on the grass almost too we 


think. His brain whirled. When his head cooled 


diately rose in great swarnis to the surface of the 
‘water. They. came swimming from all directions 
‘as people run to a fire. 
| San was in despair to see what he had done. But 
jhe worked on without ceasing, and after a long 
| time he succeeded in hiding every trace of blood 
under strips torn from his cotton shirt, and climbed 
boldly into the saddle. 

Lifting bis feet to the loops, placed at the sides of 
the saddle for the purpose, he rode into the water, 
half-standing, half-sitting. Fifteen feet were passed 
in a dash, and Don was swimming swiftly and 
steadily on. 

Then a lunge sidewise on Don’s part almost 
pitched San from the loops; and before he had 
recovered his balance, the water around Don’s 
neck was red. They were at midstream. 

Don snorted like an overladen engine, and he 
came almost to a stop. San’s little brown face was 
ashen. He could see nothing, except that the water 
grew redd nd redder, and that the bank seemed 
very faraway. But he kept his head well enough 
to prevent any part of himself touching the water 
except his feet, which were perfectly protected by 
his high 

Nearer and nearer to the shor 
reached. But now the pony’s st 
He could swim no farther. 

Gripping the bridle tightly, San stepped from the 
loops to the saddle, and sprang with all his might 
over Don’s head. 

He struck in the edge of the water 
forward. Rolling ached the 
‘Then planting his feet in the earth, he tu 
bridle until Don was on dry land. Scor 
red fishes still clung to the pony’s side 
y hair. poor animal 
was evidently very weak from loss of blood. 

Don, the dearest treasure San possessed, stag. 
gered and fell and died the trail 
reached. 

At dusk atired, dusty, blood-stained boy stood on 
the bank of Bayou Laz, and called the 
water to the town of Mex 
ia But the town 
distance from 











boots. 
it was almost 


h was gone 









nd fell 
round 
ged atthe 
s of little 








over, he 


















dripping from every 









before was 


across 


wits 

the 
heard him. Me had walked 
Another bayou, as full of caribes as 
between him and the lights of the 
thirty, instead of fifty 


A second Ford. 


some 
bayou, and nobody 
twelve mil 
the other, lay 
town; but this stream wi 
feet wide. 

wled again 
answered, Then he 
his boots, twisted it into a knot 











and still no one 
all his clothing but 
and threw it ac 


San and 





again 








slipped o 


















the water. He ran back a hundred yards on the 
trail, und bathed himself carefully in a pool of 
stagnant water 

Not yet satisfied that all traces of blood were 
washed away, he went on farther, and bathed him 
| self in anvther pool 

It was quite dark now. He came back to the 
ford, threw his boot ‘ e after the other, 
and wi his breath come 
in she swam with swift 
strokes to the other bank and reached it unharmed 





Safe ashore, he put on his stained garments, and 


The pony was the only | 


and blood | 


ran to the house of the head-man tn Mexia, and 
cried as if his heart would break. 

San Francisco Garmez Alade went home on the 
flatboat with plenty of corn; and in after years he 
succeeded his father as head-man of Carusco. 

LELAND RANKIN. 
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THE BILLOWS. 


They come and go; thelr shadows 
Beyond the bound where blue and 

Kiss, and the orient clouds amass 
White piles above the horizon’ 


Selected. 
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CHINESE COURTS. 


In the middle of the main entrance to the official 
residence of every Chinese magistrate is a low 
wooden platform about ten feet square, carpeted 
with red felt. On this are a table and chair, both 
covered with red. On the table are writing mate. 
rials, while on the wall near at hand are whtps 
bamboo rods and other instruments of punishment. 
In front of the platform and at one -ide are a gong 
and a bell, with the usual wooden stick for striking 
them. 

This arrangement is as old asthe empire. Any 
Chinese subject having a complaint against another 
; May come at any hoyr of the day or night anit 
| strike this gong or this bell. Thereupon the magi-. 
| trate is bound by law to put on his official robes 
instantly, come forth, seat himself in the chair, and. 
then and there, in the presence of all who may 
choose to come, hear and determine the case with 
out fear, favor, fee or delay. 

This ia the Chinese exemplification of the old 
saying that “The eye of justice never sleeps,” and 
certainly by it, in theory at least, Chinese justice ts 
speedy, Inexpensive and sure. 

The Chinése judicial system is probably the old 
est in the world. It is simple, and bears evidence 
of careful effort to protect suitors from extortion 
or Injustice. Numerous checks, such as appeals to 
higher courts, in serious cases, are provided. In 
certain courts no fees or expenses of any sort are 
allowed. The meanest Chinese beggar may, by 
taking the prescribed steps, be certain, in theory, 
that his cause will come before His Imperial 
Majesty, and Judgment be entered by nothing less 
august and final than the “Vermilion Pencil.” 

Yet the practical workings of Chinese courts of 
law show that bribery, extortion and cruel injustice 
are not merely possible, but easy under the mo=t 
elaborate system that the mind of man can devise. 

The foreign observer in a Chinese court of law 
marks first its total unlikeness to anything in 
Western lands. The only person seated ts the 
magistrate. Prisoners and witnesses are on their 
hands and knees. Officers of the court and atl 
spectators are required to stand. 

There is no such thing as a jury, and lawyers are 
not admitted. No oath is administered to either 
party, nor to any witness. The Chinese act on the 
theory that if a man will le tn any case, no oath 
will make him truthful. In fact, no Chineee magi: 
trate expects either party or any witness to tell the 





separately, and in case the evidence is confilcting 
by shrewd cross-.questions; second, by confronting 
witnesses whose stories fall to agree, making each 
repeat his words in the presence of the other, and 
judging by their countenances and other signs 
which ts telling the truth. 

When these modes fall, the magistrate ig allowed 
to have the parties and witnesses beaten in order 
to extort the facts. 

It is not uncommon for a judge to pause in the 
inidst of his questions, and order the witness to be 
beaten across the mouth with a switch of bamboo 
until the blood runs. Then, after warning that 
worse is to come if he persists !n his untruths, the 
examination goes on. 

Great and dangerous latitude 1s given to Chinese 
magistrates as to the means which they may employ 
to extort the truth from parties and witnesses. 
They may cause a witness to kneel on chains, or 
be suspended by the thumbs, or be long confined 
with little or nothing to eat. Other tortures still 
more severe are made use of. 


| exact truth. 
This is to be got at first, by examining all parties 












Great stress is laid upon the importanee of 
inducing an accused prisoner to confess. Often 
the prisoner, more dead than alive, confesses to a 





crime which he never committed in order to get a 
little respite from cruelty. 

I saw three men accused of theft 
confession in the following manner 


nd urged to 
Each ma 











arms were brought behind his back and lashed 
together at the wrists. A rope was then fastened 
to this lashing, the other end thrown over the lim!) 





of atree, and the men in this manner hoisted uy 
and allowed to hang for three hours, ina blazing 
sun. 

When let they 
arms were dislocated at the shoulde 
fully Brought to 
renewed their denial of guilt, but on b 








were insensib! Their 
and fright 
the 

are 


down 





swollen consciousnes: 


g pre} 














| for a renewal of the torture they were as eager to 
confess as at first to deny. 
It must not, however, be inferred that such horri- 






ble scenes are the rule in Chinese courts. I believe 
them to be exceptional, and that humane me 
2 juc But while such 
practices are possible, no foreign government can 
allow its people resident in China to be amenable 


re 








common among Chin: 






to Chinese justice. Hence each government holds 
there, under what is called the extraterritorial 
system, its own courts of justice for its own people. 

Phe rule that prisoners and witnesses must 





remain on their hands and knees in court has given 





rise to one or two awkward and yet amusing scenes 
In the winter of 1873, two 
idents of Pekin became invelved in 
with a Chinese contractor, who, having 
advance a considerable sum of money, 
refused to complete a building a 
After spondence between the United 
States Legation and the Chinese ¢ nment, the 
flair was referred to the arbitration of a Secretary 
of the Chinese Foreign Office and myeelt. 
and the two Americans havin: 
befn summened,o gravd question arose as to the 
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position to be taken by these parties when in| by four men, who tried to prop him up on his | 
court. As the entire procedure was informal, I | hands and knees; but he was so nearly dead that | 
proposed that they should come in and sit down, | he fell over on his face, and was finally examined 
but my Chinose colleague was horrified at the ; while lying at fall length on the paved floor. He 
suggestion. could speak only in a whisper. and but a word or ; 
He insisted that the Chinaman should get down | two at a time. 
on his hands and knees, and as all parties ought} During the examination I noticed him feebly ' 
to receive the same treatment, of course the Amer- | fumbling in the bosom of his ragged coat, and | 
icans must get upon their hands and knees, too. | presently the end of a bit of falded paper showed | 
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COMPA 
unfortunately not to be denied. And if the states ; have been undertaken had it not been for the 
do not, and the nation cannot, pass and enforce ; development of the railways which began only a 
acts which render fraud impossible, how are we' few years after Calhoun made this plan the sub- 
to have free and honest elections ? ’ ject of a report. 

A New York “boss"’ was lately sentenced to six 
Years in prison for complicity in a most ontrageous 
offence against the ballot-box. That was well. 
But to punish one flagrant wrong-doer after the 
illegal votes which have been cast with his con- 
nivance have been counted, does not meet the 
case. 

The laws should prevent the casting of such 
votes, and the counting of them if cast. They do 
not now prevent either mischief. Let those who 
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HEAR! HEAR! 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor, himself a member of Parlia 
went, In a recent article in Harper's Magazine 
throws a good deal of light on manners and customs 

| of the House of Commons—always an interesting 
| subject in a country where every boy who aspires 
to the honors of debate knows that British Partia 
ment and American Congress are parent and child. 
‘i a + Among other things, Mr. O’Connor devotes some 
see/the:ovll. and, wish’'to) put a) stop:-to: Ht. .cedse je tas the Saplination and illustration of the 
abusing their opponents, and devise laws, state or | British Hear! hear! of which we have all heard. 
“federal,” not partisan in their administration or | Hear’ hear! is, he declares, the only official and 
operation, which all good men will unite in sup- | permitted utterance while a member is speaking, 
porting. ‘although he admits that others are indulged in; 








Before a Chine: 


Where was the dignity of the court if suppliants | 
before it could swagger into its presence, and be 
treated as its equals ? 

Ile would be laughed and scorned into retire- 
ment if he allowed a Chinaman to sit in court. 
And if the Americans were allowed to sit down, 
he should refuse to go on with the case! 

Fancy me being asked to require two American 
missionaries, both my seniors, to go on their 
hands and knees before me! I told the Chinese 
official that no such custom was known in America, 
where the worst criminal was only required to 
stand before his judges, and that I would never 
give such an, order, which would at any rate be 
scouted by the missionaries. 

After a long and heated discussion, it was ; 
arranged that the Chinese contractor should i 
follow Chinese custom, and that the Americans 
should stand. i 

A similar, but more serious, case arose at | 
Foochow in August, 1877. It became my duty, | 
in conjunction with the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Province, to examine a 
large number of Chinese witnesses in a case of 
bribery. Near the close of the trial, it became 
important to examine a Chinese subject who was ' 
an officer in the United States Consulate, and held 
a letter of appointment issued by our Secretary of 
State. 

In this peculiar position he was not amenable 
to Chinese law, except by our consent, and could 
only be summoned by me. I volunteered to pro- 
duce him, but only on condition that he should | 
be treated like an American witness. This was | 
distinctly agreed to, and the next day the witness 
came. 

As soon as he presented himself, the chief jus- 
tice called out, ‘“‘Get down on your hands and 
knees.”” 

“I beg your pardon,”’ said I, “but this witness 
was not to be required to kneel.”” 

“I don't care anything about that,"’ replied the 
chief justice. ‘He is a Chinese, and must obey | 
Chinese law. Kneel down.” | 

“You are violating a positive promise,” said I. 
“The witness shall not kneel.”’ 1 

“Kneel down,”’ said the justice. | 

“Stand up,” said I. 

“Get down on your knees!"’ screamed the jus- | 
tice. 

«Leave the room,”’ said I. 

The poor bewildered witness obeyed me, and 
fairly ran from the room. Much sharp talk | 
followed, the upshot being that the Chinese official | 
apologized, whereupon the witness was recalled 
and examined standing. 

This case illustrated the gross injustice which 
can be practised in Chinese courts. The only 
parties guilty were a Chinese merchant and the 
interpreter to the United States Consulate, who ! 
was Chinese by birth but a naturalized British 
subject, and hence equally free from ali responsi- 
bility to American or Chinese law. 

The interpreter was summarily discharged from | 
office, but beyond that he could not he touched. | 
The Chinese merchant had arranged matters to | 
his own satisfaction with the Chinese authorities, 
and appeared in court as friend and confidential | 
adviser to the Chief Justice! As my power was 








‘ servant was quicker. 


se Magistrate. 


itself between his fingers. An attendant of the 
chief justice sprang at once to seize it, but my 
The paper proved to be a 
petition to the United States official for help and 
protection. 

It detailed a record of hideous torture, from the 
effects of which seven innocent inen died, though 
no crime was proved against them. 


CHEsTER HoLcoMBE. 
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LAW. 


Before the law was written down with parchment or 
with pen, 
Before the law made citizens, the moral law made men. 


United States Monthty. —Ker. Miller Hageman. 
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THE ELECTION LAWS. 


The first great ‘platform’ measure carried by 
the united strength of the Democratic party upon 
its return to full power in the national govern- 
ment was the repeal of the ‘‘federal election laws. 

A bill removing from the statute-book eve: 
clause which gives to the national authority con- 
trol or supervision over the election of imembers 





| of Congress was passed at the special session by ties, pronounced in favor of a ship canal cut, 


the House of Representatives, and at the current 


| regular session by the Senate. It was signed by | the waters of New York Bay with those of the | 


the President early in February. 

The Companion gave, in October last, an 
account of the origin of the laws, and a brief 
sketch of the movement to repeal them. The 


laws were a part of the “reconstruction” legisla- j 


tion enacted at the close of the Civil War. They 
applied to all parts of the country, but were 
intended chiefly to protect the colored people of 
the South in their right to vote, and to prevent 
frauds in the elections in Northern cities. 

The objections made against them by Demo- 
crats were, first, that the supervision and control 


of elections is exclusively the business of the: 


state, and not of the national government; second, 
that in many cases these laws have been adiminis- 
tered in an offensively partisan and unfair spirit; 
third, that they fostered fraud rather than pre- 
vented it; and fourth, that as a relic of the legis- 
lation aiméd chiefly at the South they were 
specially offensive to that part of the country. 
The Republicans take the opposite view on 
every one of these points. They assert that the 


Constitution confers upon Congress in express | 
terms the right to pass election laws; that the! 


laws now repealed have been oppressive only to 
wrong-doers ; that, though they give officers rep- 
resenting the national government merely a right 
to oversee and not to manage elections, they have 
prevented fraud; and that, since the laws applied 
equally in every state, no part of the country 
could justly deen them offensive. 

It will be seen from this statement that each 
party practically accused the other of taking a 
course which implied at least indifference on the 
subject of fraudulent elections. 
over, ample room for the bringing of other inju- 
rious charges by each party against the other, and 
the opportunity was used to its fullest extent. 

Seriously, of course, we do not believe that the 
leading men on either side in politics, nor the 


spe > v 
For the Companion, 


MARCH. 


One gloomy March eve, chilly, dismal, wet, 
Ere frozen fields had ylelded to the share, 
Or birds and wild-flower scents made glad the air, 
A merry frog up-waked his clarinet, 
Long, mellow, tremulant; in answer set 
With clear, shrill fife some rival did him dare; | 
Staccato, hoarse bassoon: Beware! Beware! 
Another blew. The clamor spread, each threat 
‘A note of joy that spring and love were here. 
Next morn that host lay silent In the fen, 
Drear clouds draped earth afresh in virgin white; ' 
Boys stormed snow forts and carved grotesque snow | 








men; 
But lonely, on a bare tree’s swaying height, 
A robin called, Spring, spring, where art thou, dear? 
WILLIAM JAMES BAKER. 


-———__— ~+04e 


ARTIFICIAL WATERWAYS. 


Governor Flower, of New York, speaking to a | 
committee representing one of the greatest ex- 
changes in the world, declared that as a business 
man having some familiarity with public affairs | 
| and national tendencies, he is convinced tBat the 
United States is about to enter upon an era in! 
which the construction and use of artificial water- | 


| developments of the nation in the early part of | 
' the twentieth century. 

Mr. Ingalls, lately United States Senator from | 
Kansas, in a specch expressed something of the‘ 
idea suggested by Governor Flower's address. 

Senator Hill, who was seven years Governor of | 
; New York, has taken views which seem to many 
‘men almost Utopian respecting the development, 
and in fact the necessity for the development, of 
great artificial waterways in the United States, 
both for increased facility for commercial com- 
munication and as an influence which cannot fail 











There was, more- | 


to be iinportant and favorable upon the problems 
of railway transportation. 

We find, too, one of the ablest of the railway 
; managers of the United States, Mr. Frank Bond, 
speaking with great earnestness in favor of a 
canal capable of transporting ships across the 
lower peninsula of Michigan. 

Recently a meeting, attended by men possessing 
large capital and most sagacious business quali- | 


across the state of New Jersey, so as to connect 


| Delaware River. 

In Massachusetts there seems to be a chance of | 
{a realization at an early day of the Cape Cod 
Canal project; and it is certain that the canal | 
will be built some time. 

In New York men controlling vast capital are 
in consultation almost daily as to the best means 
of providing the money so that that cologsal plan 
involving the construction of a canal across the 
Nicaraguan Isthmus inay not be even temporarily 





‘a vigorous old Tory with es 





abandoned. 

A powerful public sentiment has been created 
in the West in favor of the construction of a ship 
canal that will connect the Mississippi River with 
Chicago. 

Farther south a corporation has been organized 
which, although under embarrassment just now, 
nevertheless hopes to build a canal from the | 
Mississippi River across the Southern States to! 
the Atlantic Ocean. 4 

Men of scientific training, business men of 
high repute and the well-informed public men of 
New York are coming to the opinion that the | 
Erie Canal, now carrying annually tive millions | 
of tons of freight, must be deepened. Some of 
them go so faras to insist that this artiticial water- 
way ought to be greatly enlarged. aud made 


capable of floating vessels such as might pass | talked of his 


with ease through the Welland Canal. 

Yet this unexpected development of public and 
commercial interest in the construction of artiticial 
waterways is not a new thing. As long ago as 
the time when John C. Calhoun was Secretary of 
War he brought forth a plan and advocated it 
with all his powers of reasoning. The scheme 


from New York to New Orleans. 





| 
| 





indeed, he goes go far as to wonder that in America 
we have disused the time-honored custom of 
coughing or shouting down a prolix or unwelcome 
speaker, as ia #till done in Parliament on occasion. 

Ile also cautiously hinta that cries of a zodlogical 
nature, or euch as might be expected to issue from 
the domesticated stock of a populous barn-yard, are 
sometimes heard within those dignified precinet-; 
but the most frequent, the most expresaive and the 
most characteristic interruption remains, Hear! 
hear! 

There are honorable members who pronounce ft 
’Ear ! tear! and for many years Sir Robert Fowler, 
eptionally good lungs, 
was famous for the mannerin which he was wont to 
enliven the proceedings by roaring, In accordance 
with some personal rule for pronunciation, a Fah! 
yah! yah! that could be heard above the united 
voices of the Houee. 

In reports of parliamentary debates Hear! hear! 
when uttered by many voices or with much fervor, 
is called a cheer. Thus such expressions as 
“Cheers,” “Vigorous cheering,” “Loud and pro. 
longed cheers,” do not imply that the House hur 
rahed, or relieved Its feelings in three times three. 
or three cheers and a tiger; they simply mean thit 
a great many people threw a grea t deal of force into 











| ways will be conspicuous among the commercial the regulation Hear’ hear! 


The use of the same expression more moderately 
and calmly uttered ie so common that Mr. 0'Con- 
nor, who has addressed many audi ences in America. 
declares it was hard for him to learn to do without 
it, and that American audiences, even when chiefly 


| composed of our enthustastic Irish citizens, struck 


him as cold and unsympathetic. Of the House of 
Commons he says: 

“It is boisterous, noisy, and as responsive as an 
Xolian harp to every passing moud. A speaker is 
hardly allowed to utter halfa sentence without av 
interruption of some kind, either of assent or dis. 
sent. While the Hear! hear! itself carries 
speaker along from point to point in a way that can 
be understood only by those who have been sub. 
jected to its influence.” 

If an audience that does not say Hear. hear? 
seems cold to an Englishman, a cheer that fs ouly @ 
Hear ! hear! strikes an American ag but a cold sort 
of cheering. Yet Mr. O'Connor relates a striking 
instance of its effect. 

Ata time when a contingent of troops from India 
were visiting England, a number of their native ofti- 
cers, arrayed In strange and gorgeous uniforms. 
were ushered into the gallery for distinguished 
strangers. The sudden contrast of these Oriental 
soldiers with British lawmakers—its proud sugge=- 
tion of the vastness of the empire to which both 
belonged and which both xo differently served— 
aroused an unusual sentiment in the House, and 
spontaneously, from all directions and all parties, 
broke a great Hear! hear! so loud, so prolonged. 
ao charged with welcome and emotton, that the 
strangers understood. 

They started to their feet, and standing erect and 
soldierly, with grave faces and flashing eye>. exch 
man brought his hand to his turban tn salute. 








THE DIAMOND PENDANT. 


The doctor made a visit of two or three days to 
the city last week, and as usual, brought back to 
the village many shrewd observations on men and 
things. A passing face, a chance colloquy with 
a fellow-passenger, opens to him keen, insight 
glimpses of human tragedies and cometlies. 

“T went one day while I was in New York,” be 
said, “across the ferry to Hoboken with the son of 
a friend; a manly, earnest young fellow who has the 
strength to make something noble out of life, and 
ineans to do it. He bowed to a young girl whe 
passed, a dazzling creature of blue eyes and roze- 
tinted cheeks and pearly teeth. Hits face reddened, 
and he laughed consciously. 

“*A man would like to see that face every morn- 
Ing across the table, eh, doctor?” he said. 

“We took a local train, and he sat beside me and 
plans for the future. 

‘“Lthink there ig no doubt that you will do gow 
work in life, Harry,’ I said, if you don’t handeutf 
yourself at the outset.’ 

“He looked at me inquiringly. ‘How could I 
make a prisoner of myself? And why should I be 
such a fool?’ 

“Tt was a remarkable coincidence, but just at 
that moment two women took the seat before ts 





which he urged was no less than the construction | One had pink cheeks, and radiant eyes, and golden 
of a canal that would have given the United | hair. They continued their conversation in aueh 
States a great inland river paralelling its seacoast joud tones that we could not choose but hear. 


“Oh, let me alone for managing a man!’ sald 


the pretty girl. ‘Now, there is my husband. There 





limited to watching the case, I could only look on’ great bulk of either party, may justly be accused 
with disgust and horror at the fearful injustice; of sympathy with fraud. One who takes an 
disclosed. exaggerated view of the importance of a measure 
The only sufferers were some thirty ignorant | which he advocates or opposes is apt to interpret 
fishermen, all innocent of crime, so far as the | wrongly the motives of the man who does not 
evidence showed. Yet they had been thrown into | agree with him. 
a fearful hole, beaten, tortured and starved for! Nevertheless it seems a pity that when both 
weeks before they were brought into court. They | parties declare that they are actuated in their 
all bore marks of dreadful suffering. Two were | votes by a wish to prevent fraud, the net result is 
dead before the court was held. a repeal of law withont the substitution of some- 
One of those fishermen was brought like a log| thing else. 





He believed that a canal couid be and ought to | casa diamond pendant at Finch's, that 1 set 0) 
be cut across the state of New Jersey, another: pourton, told John about it. He said he couldn't 
from the Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay, then | agora it. He was brutally frank. He said, “How 





For that frauds are perpetrated is | 


through the Virginia lowlands and the Dismal 
Swamp to the North Carolina sounds, and from 
that point across South Carolina and Georgia to 
the Gulf. 

The argument Mr. Calhoun used was precisely 
that which the able men of to-day employ in 
favor of these great enterprises, and it is recorded 
by statesmen of Calhoun’s day that the great 
work which he advocated would undoubtedly 


Pean aclerk with a salary of two thousand dollars 
| give tive hundred for a pendant? House rent. 
| food, fuel, clothes and the baby! All costly things 
| and necessary things 
‘But I wouldn't be joked out of it. I told him 
serfously that it was a shame, that belonging as We 
did to two good old Knickerbocker families, Thadn't 
asinglediamond. Then I cried. He looked worried 
and tried to joke It off. 
seeNot this year, Jenny.” he said. 








“We'll hope 
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for a fortune to fall to us next year.” Well, what 
do you think I did? I went to Finch’s and ordered 
the pendant to be sent home. “Will you charge 
it?” I said. “My husband has other expenditures 
to meet this year, but in January or early next 
year he’ll settle for it.’ They know John and his 
family so well, that they said they would gladly do 
it. That was yesterday. I wore it down to dinner. 
You ought to have scen John’s white face! 

Jenny!” he said, “you could not —” 

«<sl could and I did!” I said, laughing and 
clapping my hands. 

“<He was very quiet. 
return it to Finch to-morrow. 
you,” he said. 

“««Oh, that 1s tmpossible!” I cried. 
vor takes back goods. Never!” 

," she giggled, ‘that is the way I settled him. 
Let me alone for managing a man!’”” 

The doctor said Harry looked grave as he heard 
this, and did not speak for along time. “Then as 
We parted at the station he shook hands with me 
laughing. ‘I understand, doctor,’ he said. ‘I'll 
look below the pretty face. I'll surely not hand. 
cuff myself in that way at the outset.’” 





“J must request that you 
T cannot buy it for 


“Finch 
n 








—————9-—_—_ 


AN OBSTINATE COLONEL. 


The present Emperor of Germany, William II., 
is a stern moralist after the German standard, and 
in the efforts which he has been making to break 
up gaming among the officers of the army he has 
been inexorable. 

An authentic anecdote which was related of him 
while he was still Prince William, and before the 
death of his grandfather, the Emperor William I., 
revealed his Intentions in this respect, as well as 
promised to the Germans a future emperor who 
was likely to rule as well as govern. 

Prince William was at that time colonel of a reg- 
iment of hussars. He observed that some of the 
officers of the regiment were gambling at a certain 
club, and he ordered his officers to cease to visit 
this club. 

The officers regarded this command as an in- 
fringement of their personal liberty, and the 
president of the club, Prince R., went, as a repre- 
sentative of their wishes, to the emperor and 
requested him to remove the interdiction. 

The emperor sent for the prince, his grandson, 
and told him to revoke the order. 

«Am I still colonel of the regiment, your Majes- 
ty?” the prince asked. 

“Certainly,” said the emperor. 

“Then,” said the prince, “permit me either to 
retain my authority in it, or to resign my commis. 
sion.” 

No answer could have pleased the old sovereign 
better. 

“Oh,” he said, “stick to your order. I should 
never find another colonel for the regiment so good 
as this one.” 

When Prince R. returnéd to the emperor to know 
if the order was to be revoked, the emperor said, 
quizzically : 

“Tt was no use. I told the colonel to withdraw 
it, but he wouldn’t hear to it at all.” 


—___+-—__—_. 


PROTECTED BY LAW. 


A prize-fight took place in Florida in January. 

Prize-tighting is against the law of the state. 

The officers of the Florida militia, when they 
learned that they might be called upon to enforce 
martial law to prevent the fight, declared that they 
would not obey the order. This was insubordina- 
tion in its most hateful form, because it was against 
the law and on the side of disorder. 

Worst of all, so far as the state was concerned, 
one of its judges issued an injunction to forbid the 
sheriff from stopping the fight. 

‘The contest was a prize-fight, as the judge knew 
it would be, although he said it was not. It took 
place openly, and without tnterference by any 
officer sworn to uphold the law. 

Nearly every daily newspaper in the land pub. 
lished the details of the brutal affair, most of 
them with headlines of a size suitable for wall- 
posters, in the most conspicuous place on the first 
page. The editorial voices raised against the 
shameful contest were few and feeble. 

Most of the readers of newspapers, however 
opposed they may think themselves, theoretically, 
to prize-fighting, read the accounts with more 
interest than horror and disgust. 

Are we any better than the pagan spectators of 
Roman gladiatorial shows? Does it Ne in our 
months to conden Spanish bull-fighting? 


———+o-_____ 


BIVAL FORCES. 


Although the little woman who 1s now lovingly 
remembered as “Jeanie Welsh Carlyle” was, in a 
different way, quite as intellectual as her husband, 
she continually subordinated her life to his. How- 
ever, she was not always content to “play second 
fiddle” where the conversation was concerned. 

She did once confess, in a familiar chat with a 
friend, “I can’t bear to be thought of as only Mr. 
Carlyle’s wife,” and that unwillingness was chiefly 
patent in talk at her own fireside. 
































She was ready to tell “hefore folks” anecdotes 
which rendered Carlyle ever so slightly ridiculous, 
and his unceasing inconsistencies gave her rich 
opportunity for such betrayal 

The contrast between his doctrine of the sacred 
ness of silence and his own incessant talk was very 

and his wife could not resist comment on 
ence between her husband’s preachment 
and practice. 

Once when he was declaiming on the foolishness 
of travel and the general desirability of staying | 
where you are, the little | silenced him by 
quoting one of his own favorite translations 

To give room for wandering is it 
That the world was made so wide. 
Mrs. Carlyle was too bright and clever 










not to enjoy practisin 
shone more in con tion when her husband w 
absent. Sometimes, when there were ma 
At the little house at Chelsea, 











gue: 


the claims of the 





hostess to be heard conflicted with those of the 
host, and there was a cross-fire of conversation 
which sadly irritated Carlyle. 

It was better when they talked by turns, and 
Mrs. Carlyle was accustomed to repeat, with quiet 
glee, a remark dropped by Samuel Rogers at his 
own breakfast-table. When Carlyle’s thunder had 
been followed by his wife's sparkle, their sardonic 
host growled out: 

“As soon as that man’s tongue stops, that 
woman's begins!” 





Easter Number Next Week. 


The double Easter number will contain two 
charming stories appropriate to the day. Also a 
fascinating paper, ‘How we find Invisible Stars,”’ 
by 

Professor Sir Robert Ball. 


The same number will contain a delightful 
article on the Chipmunk, by John Burroughs. 





WORK AND HEALTH. 


“Labor is the life of life. And especially it is 
the life of life to the delicate.” These are the 
words of the famous English physician, Sir Andrew 
Clark. They were spoken to medical students at the | 
London Hospital, but are worth pondering by every 
one, especially by those whose deficiency of health | 
inclines them to give up the battle of life before it 
is really begun. 


Doctor Clark thade particular mention of persons | 
suffering from pulmonary disease. He had had 
much experience with such patients, and declared. 
with perfect confidence that “those who have done 
the best have usually been those who have occu- 
pied themselves the most.” 

His own parents both died of consumption when 
he was too young to remember them, and at the 
age of twenty-one he himself went to Madeira to 
die of the same disease. So it was thought, but he 
came back, and, as he says, “had the good luck” to 
get an appointment in the London Hospital. 

His coming was not very welcome to the other 
members of the staff. He was a Scotchman, and 
the young English doctors looked upon him rather 
jealously; but they had heard that he had tubercle, 
and thought he would not be long in the way. 

They saw that he worked hard, and prophesied 
that he would not last more than six months. That 
wag thirty-nine years before the time of Sir 
Andrew’s lecture, and of the young doctors then 
in the hospital with him, only one was living. 

Work did not kill him. “Worry is killing,” he 
declares. ‘I have never yet scen a case of Break. 
ing down from mere overwork alone; but I admit 
that it is necessary above all things to cultivate 
tranquillity of mind. 

“Try to help your patients to exercise their wills 
in regard to this,” he continues,—‘for will counts 
for something in securing tranquillity,—to accept 
things as they are, and not to bother about yes-ter- 
day, which is gone forever; not to bother about 
to-morrow, which {5 not theirs; but to take the 
present day and make the best of it.” 


WHAT ARE NEW STARS? 


New stars have never ceased to perplex astrono- 
mers, from the blazing wonder which burst out in 
the constellation of Cassiopeia in Tycho Brahe’s 
time to the strange little twinkler that Mrs. Fleming 
discovered last October in a photograph of the 
spectra of the stars in the constellation Norma. 


Are hey. due to conflagrations caused by the 
collision o mighty flying bodies? “Do they indicate 
the outburst of long pent-up forces shattering the 
envelopes that smother dying suns? Or are they 
the result of the violent meeting of swarms of 
meteors, or the rushing of some solid orb through 
the midst of such a swarm? 

These are some of the questions that have been 
suggested by the appearance of new stars. And it 
is possible it the latest of these curious phenom. 
ena to be discovered, the one just mentioned, in 
Norma, may serve to throw much light on the 
mystery of their origin. 

‘he spectrum of this star is almost exactly the 
same as that of the new star which appeared in the 
constellation Auriga in 1892, and which has now 
apparently become a nebula. Indeed, it was the 
similarity of the spectrum of the star in Norma to 
that of its predecessor in Auriga which led to the 
recognition of the former as a new member of the 
starry host. 

jt should turn out that such stars possess 
peculiarities which place them in a clags by them. 
selves, a step will have been taken toward a 
knowledge of what new stars are, and how they 
originate. 


FORGOT TT WAS COCKED. 


During the Mexican War, in 1846, Captain Kenly 
received orders from Genera] Quitman to march 
with a guard to a ford in the Santander River, and 
prevent its passage by the Mexicans. He reached 
the place, posted his men, with strict injunctions 
against betraying their presence, and took his posi- 
tion on the bank where he could overlook the ford. 

Suddenly there came the report ofa gun, fired by 
one of his sentries. Captain Kenly ran to the 
place, having seen no enemy, and found the sentry, 
a Georgian, coully reloading his musket. 

“How dare you fire your gun?” exclaimed the 
angry captain. “The whole division will be 













aroused.” 

Even as he spoke, the long roll of the drums 
came floating down the win The sentry saw 
plainly enough the trouble he had got into, but he | 
answered | 

“Well ou see lw 
that to 


at a duek I 

nd hang it, I forgot 
, and away she went!” 

aped with a sharp reprimand from 

Gener who sent him word that if he 

ever “whispered” again without orders, it would 

be all over with him. 





AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
Gifts should be accepted thankfully, but not too 


curiously. 


An amateur poet found himself in a sad quan- 
dary 
“I don’t know what to think,” 
ar she gave me a pencil to writ 
ar she has given me 


he said. ‘Last 
poems with, but 
silver-mounted 









“Superior to any,” Cutler's Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Dr. S. A. Shurtleff, Boston. 60 cts. and $1. [ Ade. 


HORT-HAND *","7,,c1 
ELFTAUCHT «©: ‘pelf-instruction 
by Benn 


Pitman and Jerome B. Howard, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 





Send for Catalog 


= A Mink, Otter or Beaver Boa 
SHURE? for $3.50. 








uarantee them to be equal in all 
ts to those sold in the stores for 
: and if not satisfactory you may 
urn them and your money wil be re- 


funded. Careful) buyers reciate the 
» are offering - We ‘L, Man- 
110 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 





“Dragon” Black 


Swivel 
Silk 


ORAGON BLACK 


SWIVEL 





SILK Unequalled for 
af Summer 
Dresses. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
SHEDS DUST. 
WILL NOT WRINKLE. 


Warranted Absolutely Fast. 
Send for Samples to 


R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Dress Linings tnat 
Do Not Crock. 


These linings are being universally used for nice 
gowns, and are inexpensive enough for any dress. 


WARRANTED 


ARSOLUTELY FAS 


BLACK 


COTTON LINING 





on seeing tis Traue-idark winch 1s on the wrapper 


around erery piece of “Nubian. 


Absolutely Fast Black. 


Do not Crock or Discofor by perspiration. 
For sale at all Dry Goods Store: 





To more widely introduce 
the advantages of our Suit 
Department we have’ se- 
lected with especial care a 


New Spring 
Serge Suit 


made of imported all- 
wool Serge, in black or 
blue, Regular tailor-fin. 
ished Skirt and Wal 
Perfect-fitting and line 
Latest and most popular 

back as shown in 
cut. Worth at least $12.00. 
Our special introduction 
price 


$6.98. 


‘When ordering give bust 
measure and color desired 








India Silk Waists. 


Nayy blue, black and red, 
Jabot front, back, 
‘ull sleeves. 
to sell at $6.00. Our special 
introduction price 


$3.75. \ 


Material und workmanship of the highest grade. 
When ordering give bust measure and color desired. 


Wm. Jackson’s, 9Bexdsek., N. Y. City. 
Use Hinds’ HONEY and Almond Cream. 


A Fair Skin 


can always be ensured if, after exposure to 
the sun and rough winds, ladies will use 


Hinds’ Homey and Almond Cream. 
For Chapped Hands, Face and Lips, rough 
or hard Skin, Wrinkles, Irritations, Scaly 
Eruptions, Inflamed and Irritated Piles, 
Salt Rheum, Eczema, and the thousand 
other Affections of the Skin, nothing has 
been found its equal. 


Gentlemen find that if used after 
shaving it reeves all Irritations of 
e . 


A Sample Bottle 


sent for 6 cts. (to cover cost) to any 
reader of THE COMPANION. 


Price 50 cents at Druggists. 
iis ia Sent post-paid, 0 cents per bottle, 
TRADE MARK. Srom us only. 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine Street, 











Portland, Maine. 


CUSHMAN'S GLADIOLUS. 
COLUMBIAN AWARD. 


EXPOSITION BULBS mailed for 
Su cents, with directions for culture. 
CUSHMAN GLADIOLUS COMPANY, EUcLip, ORI0, 


‘The Laake Se 
“"Hub’s 








BOY'S OUTFIT 
$5.00. 


A Full Suit of 
Clothes, ages 5 to 15 
yea every thread 
all wool—ecoat, 
double ~- breasted 
pants ,d 














ed Stanley 
Cap—to match the 
suit—and Pai 
Shoes—solid | 
er, strong and neat— ; 
entire outtit $5.00. ' 


In ordering include 65c. for postage. 


Sent on receipt of $5.00, or C.0.D. with privilege ( 
of examination if $1.00 deposit is sent with order. If 

not satisfactory we agree to refund the purchase ; 
price. Samples of cloth and 4&-page catalogue Free. \) 


THE HUB, Ctishers'and'Shoors,” Chicago. 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Retailers 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Cloaks and Costumes, 
China, Glassware, etc., etc. 
























Ready April Ist. 
Our Catalogue, 
Spring and Summer, 1894. 


We are now booking names for Spring and 
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For the Companion. 


OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 
A Story of the African Equator. 
By Henry M. Stanley. 


Among the Zanzibaris wlio have followed me at 
various periods into Africa, I have observed three 
particular classes of men. ‘The most numerous 
might be typified by our stodgy dray horses, and 





May he not be savedP 


consists of mere load-bearers, who are of a low 
order of intelligence and deficient in fidelity. 
Those .of the second class might be compared 
to our Hansom trotters, and are agile, useful 
creatures, of no great strength, but extremely 
serviceable. The smallest class might be repre- 
sented by our racers and thoroughbreds—being 
high-spirited, mettlesome fellows, fall of dash 
and ‘go,”’ and wholly devoted. 

It is this last kind which leavened and gave 
character Lo our expeditions, and the hest specimen 
of this last class was Uledi. 

Which of this man’s brilliant services shall I 
relate? On thirteen occasions he saved human 
life. At the call of duty he was ever 
the foremost. He had an unusually 
sound cunstitution, and was one of 
those lucky men who enjoy iinmu- 
nity from accident. His healthy, 
breezy nature dispelled discontent, 
and was a tonic to his fellows; his 
hopefulness was perennial and un- 
limited. 

He was a fundi, or an artist with 
the adze. With this little tool he 
could carve @ canoe or a thin board, 
and the zeal with which he set about 
his work was astonishing. As a 
carrier he was unapproachable; he 
was an excellent swimmer, but his 
diving was extraordinary. 

On boat service he could row all 
day without flinching, or steer 
straight as a quartermaster; and 
contrary to the opinion of those 
who hold to the paradox that he 
who is devoid of fear of death is a 
coward, there could be no question 
of Uledi’s bravery, for he was too 
often tried to leave room for doubt. 

Though I have enumerated some 
of his excellences, it is unnecessary 
to allude to any of his deficiencies 
and his weaknesses, for I wish the 
young to love Uledi as he would 
love them. When we meet a man like Uledi we 
have no desire to search for imperfections; his 
many good qualities so absorb our admiration 
and so appeal to the heart that it refuses the 
censure of the critical head. 

He was loyal, quick to oblige, keenly sympa- 
thetic, ready to devote his entire serviceablencss 
at risk of life and limb instantaneously when 
needed. He was wholly mine. An employer in 
quest of more than Uledi gave must seek for the 
immaculate. 

Then which of his feats of daring shall I relate ? 
A true biography of him would fill a book, and 
this article will illustrate but one of his heroic 
deeds. I will take that which made me most 
anxious about his safety, which thrilled his 
comrades to the soul, and made them yearn over 
him as they never will yearn over man again. 

His rescne of Zaidi will, I think, do, though it 
would take a Tennyson to tell it fitly. 

On the 14th of January, 1877, our trans-African 
expcdition had arrived at the series of cataracts 





now called the Stanley Falls, which consist of | 
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seven distinct watery vaultages and as many | 
tumultuous, prolonged tailings of rapids. 

We had already passed one cataract by dragging 
our flotilla of canoes overland, and where the; 
tortured and writhing river permitted, had 
relaunched them and floated down a calm stretch 
of two miles. At the extremity of this tranquil 
bit of river—abreast of the second cataract—we 
proposed to rest for the day, to steady our nerves 
previous to renewing our strife with the river. 

In these contests with the cataracts it is the 
nerves which are tried. The nerves are always 
quivering distressfully during the desperate efforts 
undergone in the midst of hissing waves and 
incessant uproar. The lives of people are at 
stake; all our men are not wary and skilful— 
most of them are awkward and unteachable. 

Many are also unnecessarily timid, and at a 
critical moment allow their attention to be dis- 
tracted by the fury of the waves or the continuous 
turmoil. They cannot help it, poor fellows; 
nevertheless, their stupidity is maddening to us 
who are responsible for their safe- 
ty, and death seems ever so ready 
to take every advantage, and has 
clutched his prey in an instant. 

‘We were eompelied many a time 
to resort to these adventurous un- 
dertakings to lessen labor and save 
time, and it was invariably my 
practice to lead the way in my boat, 
in order to encourage the canoe 
crews and show them how, with 
care and alertness, danger could be 
avoided. 

On this occasion I had descended 
the rapids below the cataract, had 
floated smoothly and swiftly to 
camp at the head of the second fall, 
and then had returned and superin- 
tended the transit of six canoes. 
With a last warning to the crews of 
the remaining eighteen to be cau- 
tious, I had gone away at last, limp 
and wearied. 

The second cataract was caused 
by a reef running across @ compara- 
tively narrow branch of the Congo, 
from the left mainland to the point 
of an island called Tunduru—dis- 
tant about a hundred yards. On 
the other side of the island the Congo was prob- 
ably eight hundred yards wide. 

From a view we obtained of its resistless rout 
of rollers and their lines upon lines of terrible 
crests, we believed it to be impassable. We had, 
therefore, elected to cling to the left bank, and 
attempt the descent of the left branch. 

1 had barely disappeared from view of the first 
rapids in the sixth canoe, when the succeeding 
one met with an accident. Muscati, who steered 
it, became confused in a bit of tumbling water. 
A rock caught its prow, and spinning it half 
round, had turned it over, spilling its crew. All 
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obstructing rock, and he sinks—he is gone! No! 
the canoe is snapped in two pieces with the weight 
of the arrested waters, then Zaidi's head reappears. 

He has not been precipitated over the fall; the 
submerged half of the vessel becomes jammed 
against a rocky pinnacle, probably the only one 
in the reef, and Zaidi climbs up and stands on it, | 
up to his knees in water, clinging to the wreck as 
toastanchion. Was thero ever such a miracle of 
an escape ? | 

Sheer behind him falls the river six to eight | 
feet. Ten yards below is a rocky islet, about 
ninety feet long, around which is a seething 
caldron, and for a mile below that flies a swirling, 
leaping flood down a ragged steep in which 
nothing might live. 

“Save him who can!” is the first despairing 
thought of each looker-on. Some men weep out- ' 
right; others wring their hands or smite them | 
together and cry, ‘“‘O Zaidi! O Zaidi!” 

A few turn their faces skyward with palms 
turned up. They are praying. Several sink, 
collapsed with grief and horror, to the ground. 

After the first great shock reason returns with | 
hope. May he not be saved? Swiftly the eyes | 
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God. In the din of the cataract no voice could 
reach him. 

Under the stimulating influence of copions 
draughts of Ilyson, numerous expedients were 
reviewed. One was chosen, and after the inner 
man had been strengthened we set about the 
operation. 

Fifty men were despatched to bring in the 
longest calami to be found. Out of these we 
made four separate threefold cables, three uf 
which were ninety yards long. One is to be tied 
at the stern and one at the how, and one is to be 
held out to Zaidi, and the fourth is to be fixed to 
a beam of the canoe. If these failed the man was 
doomed. 

The canoe is prepared. The cry peals through 
the camp, ‘Who will volunteer to help me rescue 
Zaidi by guiding the vessel down the stream 
toward him?” 

A pause. 

“It is the only way, boys. that I know of 
saving him. Two men are required to keep the 
canoe on its course while we lower away until 
Zaidi can catch hold of the rattan which will be 
held out to him.” 





rove around. 
is not accessible. 
us. With materials one could do anything; but 
here we are empty-handed, houseless wretches, in 


By the way he came is danger; yet with cordage 
and an anchor he might be reached. We have 
no rope nor material to make it, except some 
| slender tent-cords. Round and round that fear- 
fully fascinating spot our thoughts revolve. 

All the canoe crews have now arrived and are 
gathered in a mass, gaping bewildered at the 
! extraordinary chance which placed Zaidi on that 

strange and undesirable pedestal. Oh, for sixty 

, yards of good rope! Rope! Why not rattan ?— 

the calamus rudentum which is found by scores | 
in our neighborhood ? 

I have but to suggest it, and a dozen willing 
men proceed to bring lengthy coils of it. 
calami are soon stripped of their prickly sheath- 
ings and stretched along the ground. They vary 
in length from forty to one hundred feet. 

The ends are formed into bights and beaten, to 
mash the cellular pith within and make them 
pliable. One bight is passed through another, a 
half-hitch is made of each end, and the ends are 
lashed with bark twine. 

We form two parallel lines of these rattans, 
eighty yards in length, and then fold them one 
over another until we have something like a long 
| cable. 
| In the meantime the operation has made us 
more cheerful. The isolated man observes what 


being exercised in his behalf. We wave our 
hands to him for encouragement; he is brave 
enough to answer and heartens us with a nod. 





save Zaidi, a chief, swam for their lives to the 


Rescue 


shore. As Zaidi was but a lubber in lake or 
river work, he stuck to the capsized canoe, which 
was, of course, borne rapidly toward the cataract 
opposite our camp. The sound of his wailing 
cries preceded him. 

We rushed to the river bank, and realized with 
one view his utter helplessness. ‘Good God! he 
is lost!"’ cried every one in a breath. Each felt a 


shiver of horror as he saw the certain death | 


awaiting the unfortunate man. Astride of the 
canoe, he bore down straight for the cataract. 

Why does he not swim to the shore? Ah, 
why? He cannot swim. It is only a choice of 
deaths for him. He must choose between sinking 
at once into the depths, or wait a moment or two 
to be battered and mangled in the cataract. The 
prow of the canoe is raised a foot above the 
stream, the weight of Zaidi submerges the stern. 

He thus appears as though he were riding in 
the river, and at a terrible speed. 

In a second he is opposite us; he is only ten 
steps from the edge of the cataract. Half a 





second more—the prow is shot aloft by an 


Now the smallest canoe is chosen and one end 





of Uledi 


| of the cable is fastened to it, and pushed mto the 
stream with all possible force. Suflicient slack 
has been piled within to enable the stem to over- 
| hang the cataract. It floats swiftly toward Zaidi 
and reaches him within @ yard; but just as he is 
in the act of leaping into it, and I am about to 
shout “Haul away!’’ the faithless cable parts, 
and a second later the canoe has shot over the 


follows its swift flight to ruin. 

) Wenext search fora log of eschynomene, which 
is a wood light as cork, and having found one of 
cataract ; of the 
continues to sway 
device will steer it straight. 

After several patient efforts we are obliged to 
abandon that plan also. 

We had now consumed some time. 
ments were needed. We made signs to Zaidi that 
we were going to break our fast, and touched our 
heads to indicate that we were inventing some- 
thing; then with hand uplifted bade him trust in 


but the eccentricity current 








From either side or from below he | 
He is fifty yards away from | and answers that he will volunteer. 


The , 


we are doing, and understands that our wits are | 


cataract like an arrow, and a cry of despair ; 


suitable size, attempt to lower it to the edge of the | 


it from the course, and no | 


Refresh- | 


Uledi steps forward 
The rest of 
the men are silent and reflective. We all know 
| that it is danzerous work, but it is not possible to 


Another pause follows. 


the midst of a continent and fifteen hundred miles | leave Zaidi on the rock without one more trial. 
removed from the nearest civilized dwelling. ( 
How could we span fifty yards of a cataract | 


Then Marzouk advances, 
Ah, well! One's 


We are all waiting. 
sighing deeply and saying, 
fate is with God!"" 

The two brave fellows strip to their loin cloths 
and assume their paddles. The men on shore are 
distributed among the cables and take their 
places. From a point one hundred yards above 
the brink of the cataract, at the word Bismillah! 
(in God's name,) Uledi and Marzouk dash their 
paddles into the water and drive the canoe 
athwart the stream—the elack of each cable 
uncoiling as they advance. 

On gaining the centre thes’ have to strain their 
utmost to keep the tiny vessel straight to her 
course, and we daintily mowe with her as she 
descends. 

With many an earnest cry of warning to the 
three lines of men we move on,—Uledi and 
Marzouk tearing with might and main at the 
water on the farther side,—unti! at last we seem 
certain of reaching Zaidi, when the heaving of the 
stream sways them yards out of their course. 
We march up the stream again to renew the 
attempt. 

Five times we are on the verge of success. A 
| sixth time we try with better knowledge of the 
humors of the uneasy flood, and we succeed in 
guiding her to within thirty feet of Zaidi, when 
Uledi swings the shorter cable to him. It falis 
on his arm. 

Fearful of losing it, Zaidi releases his hold of 

the wreck which has been his support, and at the 
| moment he grasps it he falls. and is instantly 
i swept under the arch of the cataract. 

i ‘Haul! Haul away!” is yelled, but Zaidi, 
desperately clinging to the stern 
cable, acts as an anchor. The men 
at the bow begin to move—the cable 
tautens, strains and snaps. The 
inen fly to assist those at the second 
cable, which promises for a short 
time to stand, and Zaidi’s head 
appears out of the depths; but the 
second cable also parts and, ob 
horror! the canoe is already top 
pling over the brink, held only by 
the third cable, which soon breaks. 
and all three men are in the caldron 
below the cataract. 

Before we yield to utter despair 
we see the canoe lifted high against 
the rocky islet. Uledi and Marzouk 
nimbly leap ashore, and in a twink: 
ling of the eye snatch Zaidi out of 
the chasm and drag the canoe on 
the rock. : 

We are in a perfect frenzy of ex- 
citement. The indescribable cry of 
despair was on our lips, and yet ere 
it could be delivered the three men 
are safe on the island and, greedy 
of honor, have even saved their 
canoe. 

No plan or stratagem, however 
nicely contrived, however willing 
and brave the actors, could have ac- 
complished what these three men have performed. 
at an impulse, with simple chance and courage 
to assist them. Master and men for a brief 
period are mad with joy. Two such extraordi- 
nary, thrilling escapes in one day I never witnessed 
before, and never shall again. : 

| Still, as our frenzy subsides we begin to realize 
‘ that, after all, these escapes are but brief respite 
from doom. ‘There are yet fifty yards of impas- 
sable water between us and those brave youné 
fellows. The sun declines slowly to the west, and 
; something must be done before dark. 

We discover a remnant of whip-cord which bas 
been used as a sounding line, and tying a stone st 
one end of it, attempt to whirl it within reach. 
After repeated trials we finally fling it fairly 0" 
the islet. To our end we tie a tent rope am 

| motion them to haul away. 

To the tent-rope we attach the stontest ratta? 
creeper, and by gestures instruct them how 0 
make it fast to a craglet. Our end we coil twice 
and thrice around a tree high above the yawning 
gulf. By this tautened climber we are enabled (0 
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pass food to them, and all perceive that it will 
form the first strand of a rattan suspension 
bridge, to the making of which we must devote 
ourselves early next morning. 

“The light begins to vanish from the rocks. 
The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; the 
deep moans sound from many voices.’’ 

Such a day! One man drowned! Three of 
our best men surrounded by horror inconceivable! 

And oh, the night, hideous with its ghastly 
moonlight and its shadows! 

The eternal changelessness of the thunder of 
the colossal breakers, the deep boom of the 
sounding falls, the blattering and storming of 
waters in ceaseless unison of rage, the perpetual 
reiteration, and the relentlessness of it all! 

To us on shore, safe by our camp-fires, with 
tirm earth under our feet, the deafening fury of 
the river might only have been the lullaby of a 
fierce and awful music under different conditions, 
but our feelings are racked by the thought of 
those three unfortunate young men, encircled by 
the caldron. 

Ag every sense in them is stirred by increasing 
knowledge of their peril, we are likewise harrowed, 
as though the long rod across the chasm were 
transmitting their emotions swiftly to us. And 
a3 they are inclined to listen to the various subtle 
sounds which make up the roaring monotone, we 
strive to catch the weird undernotes in the 
stupendous volume. It is then we recognized 
how various and how thrilling they were. 

How the waves, subsiding and exhausted, fall*| 
away sighing! What a hissing sound as they 
are rechurned into foamy mounds! How the 
millions of minute tourdillions whistle as they 
whirl! 

How the yeast blown by the winds of the swift 
flights of watery masses flies about like soft 
kisses! How the refluent flow to the whirling 
pits rumbles and murmurs with sub-aqueous 
groans! 

How the recurring upheavals of engulfing 
mounds gurgle and moan! How the crash of 
liquid towers and rainy downpour of their 
fragments, and the clatter of clotted jets, and 
secret whispers innumerable of fiying spray or 
spumy drift; how the solemn mooing of the 
surge, each and all contribute to swell the terrible 
tumult and wild chant of the cataract! Then 
back would come the shuddering faculties to the 
fall meaning of it all to us, and to the desolate 
three. 

With the dawn of day we shook ourselves from 
our uneasy sleep, kindled fires and broke the fast 
of the night with roasted plantains or banana 
batter. At the first flash of the sun our men were 
despatched to the bush, each tasked to bring two- 
inch-thick rattans. By the third hour they had 
returned with the requisite number of coils. 

The whip-cord drew tue tent-rope by a travelling 
hoop, the tent-rope drew lines of the finest calami, 
which were twisted round and round with anxious 
care, and every end was independently secured to 
rock or tree. 

The whip-cord and tent-rope were next passed 
on, and drew three extra strong rattans of 
unusual length. We made signs to them to fold 
the ends round their waists, and showed panto- 
mimically how we proposed to act. For if the 
bridge broke we might still haul them out of 
the flood by these “‘life-lines.”” 

Now all was ready. There was an unexpected 
deep sag in the bridge, but that could not be 
helped very much, though some of onr men 
might assist to tauten it. 
the line attached to Uledi’s waist. We beckoned 
to him to be the first to essay the crossing. 

He raised his hands to invoke Heaven’s mercy 
A fervent Bismillah !"’ was uttered on our side, 
He flourished a hand to us, then with a nervous 
leap he caught the cable with both hands and 
hung suspended over the racing flood. 








sank lower and lower, and 
din 
We hauled on the life-line tenderly 
the 


As he advanced he 





near the middle of the sag his body was bur 
the waves. 
breathlessly 





and watched brave 
struggles. 

Hand over hand he crept steadily nearer, and 
then the 
spume. He rose up the steep of the cable, came 
within reach, willing hands were stretched out, 
and in a little more he was safe 
receiving our frantic praises. 

We retautened our cable and fastened guys on 
the upper side to steady it, and motioned another 
We could see 


his head emerged from smothering 





in our arms, 


to venture the perilous passage. 


that Zaidi shrank from the attempt and urged 
Marzouk to follow Uledi. But Marzouk was 
unyielding, and twitching the lfe-line we 


expressed our impatience to Zaidi. 

He then stepped forward to the fearsome brink, 
gave one pitiful look to the riotous abyss, another 
to the sky, and soberly of 
the force of his desperate clutch we had proofs the 





grasped the cable. 


day previous. 

The cable now yielded to his weight and sank 
him in the roaring waves. Anxiously we watched 
his body streaming in the torrent, and prayed the 


would not 





tense arms relax. Urgently 
directed those 
the slack. 


But Zaidi’s grip was that of steel, and he issued 


we 


who held the life-line to observe 


out of the waves, gathered his streaming limbs, 
and by a tremendous effort drew them over the 


cable and climbed up the slope, the  life-line 
assisting until he was seized by his joyous 


comrades and hugged to their hearts. 


Marzouk was slender and light. We twitched 





Ten men laid hold of | 


| body’s weight is muscle. 
fellow’s | 
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the waist-line, smiled encouragement and beckoned. 
to him confidently. Second to Uledi among the 
boat's crew he had no fear. One more prayer, 
one more mute appeal to heaven, and Marzouk 
sprang upon the bridge. 

Deftly he drew himself along the cable, and in 
@ short time was cuddled on the sag. The waves 
rose over him with devouring force, tore at him, 
pressed him down triumphantly. The cable, so 
often strained, streamed farther, and his body 
was swept lengthwise. 

His fingers relaxed their hold of several of the 
strands. The men cried out in terror. His face 
came out into the air. We drew in the waist-line, 
shouting fiercely to him to advance. 

He responded with three despairing and desper- 
ate movements, and then we lifted him bodily 
and swung him on shore, to be covered with 
embraces. Our three brave boys were in safety, 
and for a time we were overpowered with emotion. 
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MOMENTOUS TRIFLES. 


One vague inflection apoils the whole with doubt; 
One trivial letter ruins all, left out; 
A knot can choke a felon into clay i 
‘A knot will save him, spelled without the k; 
The smallest word has some unguarded spot, 
And danger lurks in { without a dot. 
—0. W. Holmes. 
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BOYS WHO SHOULD NOT GO 
TO COLLEGE. 


By the President of Clark University. 


Efforts made by both colleges and high schools 
to induce boys to go to college have now become 
80 great that it will, perhaps, seem to many very 
wrong to argue that there are boys who ought 
not to go to college, and especially for a college 
president to do so. Long experience with several 
colleges has made me perfectly clear that many 
boys are injured far more than helped by a four 
years’ college course. 


Physical Strength needed. 


I. Boys who are not physically strong and well 
should not go to college. It has been estimated 
that one hour of hard brain-work exhausts as 
much as two, or even three, hours of hard 
physical work. 

The effects of overwork are many. In the first 
place, it prevents the body from coming to full 
size and maturity. During the later ‘teens and 
early twenties the period of most rapid growth 
has ceased, but physical well-being depends very 
largely on these later stages of growth, which 
may be prevented by overstudy. 

A boy of fourteen will grow, anyway; but 
whether a young man of twenty-one or twenty- 
two keeps on growing or not depends on whether 
he draws off his forces by dissipation or over- 
work. 

Although there are no figures to show it, I 
believe that many a boy is thin-chested, slab- 
sided, incompletely developed, and therefore prone 
to earlier decay than he would be had he not 
worked so hard during these critical later stages 
of growth. Of course, muscular overwork may 
have an analogous result; so may dissipation. 
To all these influences the body responds by 
ceasing to grow, so that heart, lungs, digestion, 
brain, spinal cord or other organs are not com- 
pletely ripe or matured. 

Thousands of young men live on a somewhat 
lower plane than nature intended them to do; and 
there they continue during their lives. The re 
slightly dwarfed in one or more parts or functions, 
and have a little less vitality than they might 





have had. 


The danger of these results from physical over- 





work is very slight compared with that from 
In the average man nearly half the 


The student sits and 


overstudy. 


throws the strain of work upon the tiny muscles 
of the eye, voice and 


the rest of the muscular system is neglected or | 


exercised im a “spurty’’ way that cultivates 


instability and restlessness, and always involves 
dangers of strain to heart, back or lungs. 

The fact that college boys have sometimes been 
found taller and heavier than a like number of 
ansghas little Growth in 


non-colle; relevancy. 


later 








the of young 
much in function as in size, and sudden increase 


in stature 


manhood is quite as 


1s sometimes a sign of weakness, as is 
the deposit of adipose tissue in early life. 

College boys, too, are apt to be sons of strong 
fighting 


parents, who have been successful 


th way in the world 


in 





Health the greatest Blessing 





th 
est of earthly blessings, and the loss of 
it the greatest misfortune. It is one thing to be 
well, and different thing to be 


overflowing with animal spirits and good feeling. 


Boys in high schools do not realize that he 





is the gree 





a very always 


I have been often tempted to ask young men 
most seriously and reverently, ‘What shall it 
profit you if you gain the whole world of culture, 





or “What shall a 
for his health ?”” 


and lose your own health ? 
man give in exchan 


That abounding ser 





» of physical well-being— 
euphoria, as it is sometimes called—which makes 
us rejoice to be alive, and makes the whole world 
seem full of beauty, favors every 


virtue, and is 


pen-wagging parts, while | 


itself, probably, the greatest of ull forms of 
human happiness; greater than any indulgence 
of sense or appetite, greater than the attainment 
of wealth, honor or any human ambition. This 
is the blessing of the pure in heart, and is the 
direct product of abounding physical health. 

If this runs low, men become cross, growlers, 
“kickers,” discontented with themselves, their 
circumstances and with others; unhappy often 
without knowing it, and making all about them 
more or less discontented and miserable. 

I cannot think of one of the great so-called 
pessimists who was entirely well. Two had a 
feeble spine; one had a wretched stomach; one 
was lame; one was, from a youth, inclined to 
melancholy; one always feared his heart was 
weak. 


The ideal young Man. 


Young men ought to be hopeful, full of eager- 
ness, expectation, enterprise and ambition; not 
cynical, sneering, fond of satire and ridicule— 
able, as some one says, to turn ‘up their nose 
before they have learned to keep it clean. 

Perhaps I am going too far in saying so to my 
readers, but I am almost ready to say for myself 
that, if I had life to begin over again, 1 would 
rather live and die without any knowledge of the 
Greek language or anything in it, without 
knowledge of any other language than my own, 
or of anything else that I could not get without a 
college, than buy any of these kinds of knowledge 
with the least impairment of health. 

For all these reasons, then, 1 would say to a 
boy debating whether he should go to college: 
Consider whether you have sufficient strength and 
health, especially of nerve and brain, to succeed 
in an intellectual career; to be well, and to 
transmit health to your children. Reflect that 
there are plenty of eminent careers in which men 
can succeed without going to college; and above 
all, do not go to college because you fancy you 
are too weak to succeed in other matters. 

All this applies to girls yet more strongly. 
Study is more apt to make them nervous, and to 
interfere with the perfect maturity of all their 
functions. The health statistics of the graduates 
of female colleges are very far from settling the 
matter. College girls are a picked lot. It takes 
more relative energy for a girl to go to college 
than it does a boy, because it is less a matter of 
course. : 

While girls can study and be well, a long 
experience in teaching mixed college classes 
convinces me that they are more liable to impair 
their health than boys. Besides, in my opinion 
we have not yet solved satisfactorily the question 
of higher education for women. 


Intellectual Tastes required. 


II. The second class of boys who ought not to 
xo to college are those who have not strong 
intellectual interests and superior ability. One of 
the saddest things about our American colleges is 
the number of young men with very little means 
who must either do outside work to support 
themselves or borrow money, and who at the 
same time have only average ability. 

‘They leave college in debt, perhaps more or less 
unwell; they have striven nobly, they have all 
good moral qualities, but will forever remain 
mediocre men who will do and say commonplace 
things, and never have it in them to excel in any 
direction. 





These men are in every way useful and respect- 
able. I do not know how the world would get 
along without them; but they are too numerous, 
and they always carry about a secret wound of 


disappointment in their hearts. 


Perhaps they are victims to some extent of an 


almost superstitious faith in what colleges can do. 





I knew a Western college where the gospel of | 


education had been so vigorously preached that 
several families had sold all that they possessed, 





and had come in canvas-topped prairie wagons 


and encamped on the campus before the buildings 
were done, in the vague hope that their rawboned 
to into 

women — 


boys and girls were be transformed 


| professional men and 
statesmen, if not Presidents 


perhaps into 
by the mysterious 


processes of a college training! 


Some Men spoiled for Business. 


aduate career is 
ability, but it 
I believe that 
men naturally fitted for first-class business careers 
L hope this is 


It is by no means true that a gr 





better or requires always ¢ 
requires a peculiar kind of power. 


sometimes spoiled in colle 
It is 


business careers need longer and 


are 





not often the case. ertain, however, that 





industrial 








longer apprenticeship, and more and more of 


them have special courses or schools of their own. 





That a first-class technical school can give just 
as good training as a college, I have not the 
slightest doubt. It is no less true that many 


succeed in these courses who would not succeed 












in college. The great claim of manual traini 
industrial, commercial and technical—schools 
and courses is that they reach a different class of 
faculties and talents from the colleges. 1 think 
this is a just claim, in general 

A young man, then, ought to ask himself 
whether he really takes pleasure in purely intel- 
lectual work; whether he loves mathematics, 
languages, literature and science for their own 
sake; whether he takes pleasure and has general 








interest in working over i 
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If he has not, I doubt very much if he ought to 
go to college. He may have other lines of ability. 

All this, [ believe, applies still more to girls. 1 
think they should have decidedly more than 
average interest in matters of culture, and show 
more than average ability in these lines, or stay 
away from college. 


Danger to weak Men. 


IIf. Young men who have not deaided moral 
convictions and more or less settled moral char- 
acter ought not to go to college. The temptations 
of college life are peculiar and very insidious; for 
some of these teinptations a sedentary occupation 
is @ predisposition from which a day of physical 
activity would be a certain safeguard. 

There is a great difference in colleges in this 
respect. The student traditions and spirit and 
organizations count for very much. The differ- 
ences between colleges in these respects I believe 
to be far greater in this country than the differ- 
ences in intellectual stimulus and work. 

Young men are every where ex posed, nowadays, 
to temptations which, if yielded to, undermine 
not only character but health. I do not believe 
that temptations to immorality in college are 
so great ag the temptations to homeless young 
men in cities, especially those whose work ‘is 
sedentary. College temptations, however, have 
their own peculiar character, and while some men 
are morally saved by going to college, others are 
undoubtedly ruined. 

In fine, while I believe college young men are, 
on the whole, quite as likely, and perhaps a little 
more 80, to lead good lives than clerks or other 
young men without homes in cities, I would say 
to a young man who has not yet matured an 
independent moral character, who is easily 
influenced by others,—especially if he has experi- 
enced evil tendencies,—and who has a good home, 
to stay there until his character is settled. 

If all these three classes of young men avoided 
college, I am inclined to think they would gain, 
and I am very sure the colleges would be the 
better for their absence. Colleges suffer from the 
feeble, dull men that hold others back and set a 
slow pace for work. 

Colleges suffer again from aimless young men 
without intellectual purpose, who are, perhaps, 
sent by their parents, as children are sent to 
kindergarten, to be looked after while they grow. 
Colleges suffer, again, from men of bad moral 
habits. 


Men who ought to go. 


I cannot close without a single word on the 
benefits of colleges to those who ought to go. 
For strong, able men of fixed character and 
earnest purpose, the world has never devised so 
favorable an environment for growth. In a 
good college the first interest of every professor is 
the best development of every student. 

One of the greatest pleasures of life is to see 
young men grow in knowledge and power. The 
culture of the world, past and present, is drawn 
upon; books, apparatus, conversation, laborato- 
ries, are all brought to bear to this end. 

Many young men are made inentally and saved 
physically and morally by good college influences. 
It would be strange indeed if all the mental and 
moral atmosphere were not a little better here 
than elsewhere. 

This is the side on which I should prefer to 
dwell, and indeed, am most accustomed to dwell; 
but every boy feels and knows this side, and I do 
not think is as likely to know the other. 

G. Sranuey Hau. 


——— 


INDIFFERENT. 


Fontenelle, a famous French wit and man of 
letters, was noted among other things for his 
imperturbability. He lived to hundred 
years old, and took all of the changing fortunes 
of life with the utmost tranquillity. The philo- 
sophical spirit with which he regarded criticism 
may well serve as an example to others. 

M. de la Place, a young French writer, was 





be a 


frowning over a pamphlet which he was reading, 
when he heard his name called. 

“What have you there which disturbs you so, 
my son >” asked the speaker, who was Fontenelle. 

“Look at it; itis a libel against my last poem 
and against myself!" 

“Ts that all ?”” 
did you write 
bear adverse criticism ? 


“Why 
you could not 


was the cheerful reply. 
a good thing if 
Give me your arm, little 
friend, and come home with me." 

Arrived at his house, Fontenelle called to his 
servant, ‘Jacques, bring the keys to the chest.’” 
and M. de la Pla 


saw that it was filled with papers and pamphlets 


The old chest was opened, 





ey 


of every size and color 
“There 





‘ said the veteran writer, ‘are some of 
libels that 
from the time of my earliest 
up to to-day. I 
opened one of them.” 


the criticisms, satires and have been 


written about me, 


literary attempts have never 


“What ?”? cried M. de la Place, in astonishment 
“T have never read one of them. A criticism 
| must be either good or bad; when criticisms 


were good my friends would tell me about them, 





and I would try to correct my errors. When 
they were bad it would irritate me to read them 
and to be irritated would disturb my tranquillity, 
| which have always valued Do as I have 


| don, my frieud-aydereu|ithnever regret it.” 





For the Companion. 


SPRING AT THE LOCK. 


“When the ice breaks in the springtime and the cat-bird 
starts to sing, 
And the wind comes sighing softly like a sort of living 


thing, 

And my God wife laughs and bids me throw away the 
winter sock. 

Then, Ltell you, I grow chirpy,” says the old manat the , 
jock. 1 





foe 






Bo 


When down canal at day-dawn floats the first boat on 

Ne BO, 

To the tinkle of the mule-bell and the rushing river's 
low, 

And there sounds the glad ‘Good mornin'!’ oh, the 


grateful kind of shock 
To feel sure the spring is with us!" says the old man at 
the lock. 


“When through the lock and onward moves the load of 
coal or grain, 
And [see the flowers blooming there behind the window 


ie, 

Ana the cap’n at the rudder working steady as a clock, 

There's a sense of peace steals o'er me,” says the old 
Tan at the lock. 


“When again, again ‘Good mornin’!’ and the cheery 
‘How-do-do!' 

Speak out the heart’s own gladness that we've lived the 
winter through, 

And 1 watch ’em down the level tillthe boats bob round 
the rock, 

I’mas blithe as any robin,” says the old man at the lock. 


“When my good old wife advances to the little paling 


rate, 
And feos up quick and eager just as if she cannot wait, 
*Tis the crowning joy of springtime, for a restless little | 


frock 
Shows the baby tied to deck, sir,” says the old man at | 
the lock. 
Lovise R. BAKER. 


———~o-—___ 
For the Companion. 


VOICE FROM THE UNSEEN. 


Lady Henry Somerset, whose philanthropies 
and eloquence in the cause of humanity have won | 
for her world-wide fame, was during her earlier | 
life a woman of the world, given up to fashion 
and pleasure. 

Inheriting immense wealth, she had the power 
to gratify every desire, but restless and unsatis- 
tied, she began to question the meaning of life. 

Turning to the Bible and studying it earnestly, 
she soon felt the need of religious consecration 
and of greater motive power; but under the 
influence of the spirit of criticism about her, she 
found her faith weakening and her mind clouded 
by perplexity and doubt. | 

One day while, alone in her garden, she was 
pondering the mysteries of life and questioning 
the very existence of God, she heard a voice say 
distinctly : 

“Act as if I were, and you shall know that I 
am.”" 

Though the voice was not andible to the material 
ear, Lady Henry declares that she heard the 
words with the ear of her soul as distinctly as 
though they had been spoken, and the sentiment 
they expressed made a powerful impression upon 
her mind. The more she thought of the myste- 
rious utterance the more it seemed to her that; 
only divine wisdom could have prompted the 
words, and she determined to live by their 
counsel. : 

Soon her faith in God and Christ returned, and | 
she entered into the life of active benevolence 
which is now universally recognized, and has been 
followed by such beneficent results. 

To every earnest yet perplexed and doubting 
soul, the voice which spoke to this devoted woman 
speaks to-day : 

“Act as if 1 were, and you shall know that 
Tam.” 





PE ee, 


REBUKING DISCOURTESY. 


The late Hamilton Fish was a courteous, mod- 
est, Christian gentleman, but he could be pro- 
nounced even to aggressiveness, when principle | 
ordered him to make an assault. The New York | 
Christian Advocate illustrates this characteristic | 


THE YOUTH’S 


the Saviour of the world. Of His church I ama 
member; in my house I have tried to honor Him, 
and in His faith I expect to die; and it is painful 
to me to hear you speak in this way. 

His manner was so courteous that it was im- 
possible to take offence, but there were no more 
vulgar jokes or anecdotes derogatory to religion 
at the Secretary's table. i 








—____+e+_—___ 


TRAINING THE MEMORY. 


In the modern system of education, especially at 
colleges and universities, students are required to 
take many notes and make a great many abstracts 
in writing. This submits them to a certain danger 
against which they themselves should take precau- 
tions. The danger is that the memory may cease 
to be retentive by constant dependence on the note- 
book. It is exercised only in getting the notes | 
down, and the writing instead of the head is 
trusted to keep them. This is a sort of going on 
crutches, and lest the power of memorizing become 
impaired by disease, young people should exercise 
it every day by learning passages of prose or verse 
“by heart.” 


A young man known to the present writer had so. 
retentive a memory at from ten to fifteen years of 
age that he could repeat poems of five or six verses 
after hearing them once read; he could recite long 
passages of prose learned by the ordinary reading 
of his books; and he often amazed his masters by 
repeating the exact words of remarks made to 
boys in the higher classes of a schoo! that had but 
one room. 

At sixteen he began a course of study which 
required much note-taking, and at nineteen he had 
come to rely sv much on this artificial memory that 
his natural retentiveness seemed almost entirely 
lost. But belng seriously admonished on the point he 
took to the daily memorizing of spoken and written 

assages with such effect that he can now carry 

lectures of considerable length accurately in his 
head, and often does go, to make full notes of them 
at his leisure. 

Ithas become somewhat the fashion to decry great 
memorizing power, as if it were somehow incon. 
sistent with strong reasoning power. But Lord 
Coleridge, the chief justice of England, recently 
said In an address to young men: 

“A good memory {s one of the most valuable 
possessions a man can have in most of the occupa- 
tions of life. Speaking as an old lawyer especially, 
I may say that few things compare in usefulness 
with an active, retentive mémory. It ts in youth 
that this faculty is formed and trained, and one of 
the best methods of strengthening it is the habit of 
learning by heart passages we admire from authors, 
both in prose and verse.” 











HIS LAST SIGNATURE. 


When the old Emperor William was on his death. 
bed he maintained his interest in the affairs of the 
German nation, and 
still, performed his 
usual routine of du- 
ties as long as he 
was able. When 
he was asked one 
day by his daughter, 
the Grand Duchess 
of Baden, if these 
cares of the govern- 
ment did not tire 

i him, his character. 
jatic reply was, “I have no time to be tired.” 

During his very last days, when the angel of | 
death had already touched his hand and rendered 
it almost powerless, a document was brought for | 
him to sign. Bismarck, knowing how little strength 
he had left, and anxious to save him from any 
needless exertion, suggested that he merely sign 
the initial W to the paper; but the emperor, with 
that courageous spirit that never left him ‘while 
life lasted, summoned all his strength, and wrote 
in trembling hand his full signatur 


4 oe 

















| see how that can be! You al- 
Wayn say —” t 
“Yes, 1 know I do. But I { 


COMPANION 


platform withheld their comments out of courtesy 
to the distinguished senator, though his bold idea, 
to many of them, seemed the wild scheme of & 
visionary rather than the feasible plan of a states- 
man. In less than fifteen years from that time the 
railroad spanned the continent. 

On the morning after the lecture the president of 
the Association, Mr, William H. Learned, took 
Senator Benton on a drive through the streets and ' 
about the environs of Boston. When they arrived 
at the Bunker Hill Monument, Mr. Benton took off 
his hat and, barcheaded, gazed at the granite shaft. 
The sight of the battle-field where a defeat became 
a victory stirred his patriotism. " 

“Gentlemen,” sald he to his escort, “I admire old | 
Boston—there 1s something solid about it, like this 
monument!” 

On the morning of the third day Mr. Learned 
called at the Tremont House to say good-by to 
Senator Benton. As Mr. Learned rose to go, he 
handed the senator a check for two hundred and 
fifty dollars as an honorarium for his lecture. 

r. Benton looked at it, laid it on the table, and 
endorsed on its back, “Pay to the order of the 
President of the Mercantile Library Association, 
Thomas Hart Benton,” and handed te back to Mr. 
Learned. 

“T came to Boston,” said he, “to advocate the | 
building of a railroad to the Pactfic Ocean, not to 
earn money !”” 

The senator was not a rich man, and the amount. 
of the check was five times the sum pald in those 
days to the best lecturers. His magnanimity has 
not been forgotten. 














—_—_—+e-+-__—_. 
For the Companion, 


NATURE'S GOOD NIGHT. 


Did you not hear the hleper 
Tu the hollow by the mill? 
For Nature is talking to the brook 
That prattles beneath the hill :— 
“Child, will you not be still? 
‘Will you not sleep’ Little one, pretty one, look, 
It is warmn to-day, but the grim north wind will come 
e 


Ho is only skulking to-day, 
‘Tossing and trampling the tumbled leaves in the wood, 
And his brows are bad and black. i 

Peace, little one, be good 
Be good and he quiet; slecd, 

And I will throw 

Soft over you my coverlet of snow, 
My coverlet to keep 
You sheltered in your sleep, 

To keep you sheltered safe from all cold winds that 








n your cradle of ice, 


blow. 
s Heeps Carling. have no fear, 
For Lam with you, dear.” 


HERBERT BaTes. 


sO- 


TOO FAR AHEAD. 


“There is such a thing as planning too far ahead,” 
remarked Mrs. Hinman, on arriving at her broth. I 
er’s house after a day's journey. “Now here I am 
tired to death. Had to wait over an hour at that 
Junction, where there wasn't even a box to sit on, | 
and my trunk nobody knows where, just because I 
planned ahead so far.” 

“Why, Aunt Martha, I don’t 








never shall again. A week ago 
yesterday T bought my: ticket, 





to's to be sure of it. I asked 
carefully about every train, and 
wrote down all they told me— 





what time, what towns T should 
pass through, and all. Then the 
day before I started F gent my 
trunk to the station and got a 
check for it, so’s to be sure it 
wouldn’t be left; and this morn. 
ing I got to the depot an hour 
before it was time for the train 
to start. 

“T felt as calm and composed 
as could be. TI only had a litte 
package and my’ satchel and 
umbrella and the box of lunch. 
eon Mary fixed for me and my 
shawl, 50.1 didn't have nothing 
on my mind. My ticket was in 
my pocketbook, and so was the 
check for my trunk. 

“Well, I saw the train stand. 
ing there with a ticket on it 
telling the names of the places 
it was going to, and 1 read them all over, so’s to be 
sure I was right, and seeing Millville on it plain 
as print. I got right Into the car and sat down. 

“T hadn't set more’n ten minutes before the car 
filled up and started off. I thought it was starting 
early, but I felt real pleased to think I was in good 











|season. That train stopped more times an hour 
| than [ should like to say; and *bout noun the con- 
| ductor came into the car and shouted out a great 
jong tirade. 

“I didn’t pay any attention to it at the time, 
because } thought I had found out my whole course 
a week before; but as I stood round there at that 

It was for the last time, and many fac-similes of ; Junction I remembered that he said something 
the document, which is preserved in the archives | about taking the back car for way stations. 
of the Reichstag, were made and given to the! “The whole story is that I took a train that 
people as souvenirs of their beloved sovereign. started fifty minutes before the one I ought to have 
For comparison, we print below his signature as taken, and by being so well prepared for my jour. 
it was written in the days when he was well and | ney, I didn’t pay proper attention to things, and 
strong: was emliehed offon another road without perceiv- 
| ing it. 

“And by getting a check for my trunk, It was 
sent on a day tuo soon, and I can’t get it till they’ve 
dug it out from under a lot more baggage; and 
instead of coming here in three hours, it has 
taken me six hours and forty minutes. 

“Don’t talk to me about planning ahead again; 

; it's been almost the death of ne this time.” 
a gn: 





——+-9-+—_____ 
ON A HAND-CAR. 


A correspondent of Forest and Stam went up 


‘ the Oroya Railroad in the Andes, a wonderful 
In the Senate of the United States, visitors used to | piece of railway: enelncering!.‘The. slirp’ ascent | 


ask, “Which is ‘Old Bullion’? They referred to began at noon, over terraces, through tunnels | 
Thomas Hart Benton, & senator from Missouri, | drilled in the solid rock, and over bridges spanning 
whose persistent advocacy of a metallic currency | awful chasms. At three o’clock they reached their | 


had secured for him that descriptive nickname. | destination, some ten thousand feet above the level 
He was x stalwart man, with a face and a nose that | of the sea. After a substantial dinner, which the 


A SENATOR'S MAGNANIMITY. 
In the days when Clay, Calhoun and Webster sat 








of the distinguished statesman : on ancient coins. His knowledge was “prodigious,” 
During his official life in Washington, at a | to use the phrase of Scott's Dominic Sampson: and 
dinner given by him in honor of an eminent | the senators used to consult him as if he were a | 


recalled the effigies of Roman emperors stamped ! mountain air rendered doubly acceptable, the party 


began making preparations for the descent, which 
was to be accomplished in a hand-car by the force 





of gravity alone. 














rue one of those present was a United States 
Senator, formerly a Christian man, but who| , A senator w y Walk Over to. Bi Beni n k, | tr 
under the influence of political life had become | pending bill nton would jot wn the r 5 
ulmost irreligic He enjoyed tellir s in or aera ‘books, ¢ ap ihNs-hénd a pags. and 
a rather boisterous way, with irreverent references | return, loaded h the 7 Fee 
to Christianity. In illustrating a point he wished | open each book, turn d corner of ay 

Mr. Fish listened with an expression of aston- Ther nformation. ed seek | I 
shment and disapproval that ought to have had De ae ane eer PaO nO eee <a mone, Byam 
s influence. On the other hand, it seemed to instructed, rather’ th ed, the Merc 

te the senator to still further disconrtesy. | Library Assor not B ed Mr. Be 
Mr. Fish at length lost patience, and said quietly : | tion 





“Senator —, pardon me, but I 


n Jesus Ch 


must 1 


believe 


I firmly 








walking encyclopedia—which he wa 


1 been brought 1 
men came to 
i that the faste 
pn. Afte 
late 


en p 


The hand-car h: 
tin, and when the 











were broke 
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“This car is used by the paymaster,” one of them 
thoughtfully explained, “and ft ien’t uncommon for 
desperadoes to throw it off the track. {[ got a 
tumble and a bullet myself not 
so very long a 0.” 

Again T looked at my com- 
panions. It was perhaps owing 
to the altitude that they seemed 
to exhibit the preliminary 
symptoms of mountain sicK- 
ness. Ag for myself, my heart 
was in my mouth; buf it did 
not trouble me long, for of a 











sudden the brakes were taken 
off, and with a spring the car 
shot forward, apparently leav. 
ing at the point of departure 
my entire internal economy. 
bown we rushed with ever 
increasing speed, the car sway. 
ing from side to side, on one 
hand the mountain wall, on the 
other a drop of perhaps a thou. 
sand feet, through tunnels of 
midnight darkness, round sharp 
curves where the broken wheel» 
fairly creaked with the strain, 

The starless night closed in 
around us. It was now simply 
& question of chance as we 
plunged into the darkness. 

“We ought to have started sooner,” muttered one 
of the nen; “a stick or a stone, or even a dog on 
the track, would throw us into the valley.” 

Nobody answered him. All talk, difficult enough 
before on account of the rushing wind, now ceased, 
ang in silence we watched the sparks fly from the 
wheels. 

‘Thoughts of the armed outlaws and of the broken 
fastenings kept running through my mind, and the 
journey seemed almost endless. 

At last the sudden twists around the sharp curves 
ceased. We were in the valley. Presently a big 
light burst upon u 

“Down brakes 
station was before us. 


erled one of the men. The 
Thank God! 


———_+e-+_____ 


OF THE RIGHT STUFF. 


Cases of individual bravery amounting to reck. 
lJessness are related of men of but.n armies in the 
Civil War. In the “Red Book of Michigan” there 
is a history of the doings of the Tenth Michigan 
Cavalry during the Civil War. To this history 
Colonel Trowbridge contributes an incident con- 
nected with the repulse of the Confederates under 
General Wheeler at Strawberry Plains, August %, 
1964. Eight men, it appears, had been detailed to 
guard McMillan’s Furd, on the Holston. One of 
them “went off on his own hook,” as Colonel Trow- 
bridge expresses it, so that only seven were left. 


| One of them, who bore the unherovic name of 


Griggs, was a large and powerful fellow, the 
farrier of Company B. 


en men actually kept a Confederate 
brigade m crossing the ford for three hours and 
a halt. ne fighting was severe. Finally the big 
farrier was badly wounded, and the Confederates, 
by swimming the river above and below, succeeded 
in capturing the whole party 

General Wheeler was filled with admiration at 
their valor, and at once paroled a man to stay and 
dak care of Griggs. Then he sa.d to the wounded 
farrier: 
i Well, my man, how many men had you at the 
ord?” 


These 














even, sir,” answered Griggs. 

My poor fellow, don’t you'Enow you are badly 
wounded? You had better tell 
me the truth; you may not live 
long.” 

“Tam telling the truth, alr,” 
said the indignant soldier. “We 
had only seven men.” 

“Well, what did you expect 
todo?” asked the general, with 
a laugh. 

ite keep you from crossing, 
sir.” 
The gencral was still more 
amused. “Why didn’t you do 
it?” he asked. 








“Well, you see, sir, we did until you hit me, and 
that weakened our forces co much that you were 
too many for us.” 

General Wheeler, more amused than ever, in- 
quired of another prisoncr,—who happened to be & 
horse.farrier, too Are all the Tenth Michigan 
like you fellows? 

“Ohno!” said the man, “we are the poorest of 
the lot. We are mostly horse-farriers and black- 
smiths, and not much accustomed to fighting.” 











-<¢-—__ —_ 
A GREAT MAN'‘S MISTAKE. 


Herbert Spencer {sg a great philosopher, a labo- 
rious student and a writer of many books; but 
with all his mental activity, he has not permitted 
his body to indulge itself in the activity by which 
its organs and structure might have been kept in @ 
healthy condition, The philosopher has “all know- 
ledge,” except that “health fx the vital principle of 
bDlise, and exercise, of health.” A traveller recent. 
ly told a friend of the Outlook an anecdote of 
Mr. Spencer, which exhibits him as paying the 
inevitable penalty of neglecting the laws of 
physical health: 


It ecems he is a special friend of Grant Allen, to 
who. recently went as a guest, but being in 
Mr. Spencer said that he could not 
persons talking together; 

ils in the room adjoin 
ial instinct 
to ask that the door between the two 








e home he 
le healtl 
idure the noise 








Spencer has inyented a 
he shuts over his 
come too oppressive for 








x and laughing in the 
ud x 





ey subdued their voices to the 

2 complained that they were 
They then went out to 
so lively that, with a 


0 their places and 
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For the Companion. 
SUCH MANNERS! 


Misges Arabella Juliet and Mabel Caroline 
Were taken out some little friends to see; 
They were very glad to go, for the afternoon was 
fine, 
And they were kindly urged to stay to tea. 


They wore their very best—all with puffs and rues, 
too, 
And sashes, one of blue and one of pink, 
Their hair was nicely frizzled and their button 
boots were new— 
They must have looked extremely well, I think! 


Now, such dainty little lassies, you would naturally 
Bay, 
Would try to be quite proper and polite, 
And say, “Good afternoon, ma’aum, I hope you're 
well to-day,” 
And, “Good evening, ma’am,” when they went 
home at night. 


And when they were at supper. of course you 
would suppose 
They'd bow and sa; 
Or, 





little, if you please,” 
‘No I thank you, madam,” for everybody 
knows 

It ig well behaved to say such things as these. 
But if you will believe me, they never said a word— 

But sat as if they both were deaf and dumb! 
Now tell me, little girls, if yon ever, erer heard 

Of dolls who acted so—away from home! 


SYDNEY DAYRE. 
———++-—____ 


For the Companion. 


BLACKFACE’S LAMB. 

Creak, squeak! scraped the apple-tree boughs 
against the roof of the old farmhouse. Bang! 
went the kitchen door when Joey and Becky fol- 
lowed papa out into the cold March wind. It 
tossed Joe’s comforter against his little red ears, 
and blew Becky's curls into her eyes, and gave 
them both such a hard push that they caught hold 
of each other's hands to keep from tumbling over. 

“Oh, see the poor little snowdrops!” cried 
Becky. ‘All frozen up!"" 

Sure enough, the snowdrops had shut them- 
selves up as tightly as they could to keep out the 
sharp air. They did not look like the same 
flowers that they were yesterday. 

Becky stooped down and tried to warm them 
with her breath and her hands, but the sleepy 
little things would not open at all. 

“Never mind them, 
Becky !"’ called Joey. 
“Come on and see 
the sheep!" 

So they scampered 
down to the lane that 
led to the sheep pas- 
ture. The sheep had 
come home earlier 
than usual from the 
cold fields, and were 
huddled close against 
the bars, poking their 
noses through wist- 
fully, and saying as 
plainly as they could, 
«We want to come 
into the barn and get 
warm !"* 

“Let's put down 
the bars for them,” 
said Becky. 

“Only a crack,” 
said Joe. “We must 
count them while 
they go through; 
papa always does. 

The children open- 
ed the bars so that 
only one sheep could 
run through at a 
time, and the shiy- 
ering creatures crowded in, one after another. 

“One, two, three,” and Becky 
together, ‘‘four, five, six 

“Seventy-four !*’ they 
ought to be seventy-five.’ 

“It’s that ’bominable yellow dog of Jones's, I 
just know!’ said Becky, wrathfully. 





counted Joey 





“And there 





ied at last. 





“I s'pose 


he’s 





en up some poor sheep.” 
“We'll go up to the pasture and see,” 
Joey. 


said 
It was a cold walk, climbing the hill against 
the wild wind. The bare branches at the top of 
the great hickory sung a queer tune of their own, 
and the pussy-willows by the brook looked as if 
they needed all 


their furs to keep themselves 





warm. Here and there was an old, gray snow- 
drift; Joey wanted to stop and examine the long 
galleries that the little field-mice had burrowed 
through it in the winter, but Becky hurried him 
on. At last they reached the top of the hill. 

“Baa!” said a voice all of a sudden, close 
beside them. 

“Why, it’s old I e!”’ they cried. ‘What 








is she doing here 
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| Blackface did not answer, except to say “Baa! 


LDRENS | 


the wind. 


The children ran up to sce what was the matter, ' 
and on the dead grass at her feet they found a poured it down the throat of the chilled lamb. 
little white lamb which scemed to be frozen stiff. 


They 


emnly. 


He carried the little lamb home in his arms, | 
while Becky and poor Blackface followed as chief | 
The children told mamma the sad 
| story, and asked if they might have a box and 


mourners, 
































On 


Cuddle close and never tury away. 











again, and to stand as befure with her back to| by the fire,’ said mamma. 


understood then why Blackface was | after a while it shivered, opened its eyes, and | 
standing there alone on the bleak hill. 
Becky was so sorry that she sat down beside | its feet and wagged its droll little scrap of a tail. 
the lamb and cried, and Joey looked very sober. 
«Let's give it a funeral, Becky,’’ he said, sol- | finished the funeral, for Blackface’s lamb is now 


What we 
Witha big. big basket warm and 


oT 
Could we get sorte do you eee 











| “I think you had better give it a warm place 
“Bring some milk, 
Becky, and set it on the stove to heat." i 

When the milk was quite warm, mamma 





4 
2 
At first it lay quite still and stiff on the floor, but 


' then, to the great joy of the children, staggered to ' 
| 

\ & 
So that is the reason why Becky and Joe never 


the healthiest and merriest of the whole flock. 
ExizanetH HowLanp Tuomas. ; 
Peete QUOTATION PUZZLE. 
Littte Bert had heard his father grumble over 
the tax ona pet dog. On removing to the coun- 
try he heard no more of 

it, and finally remarked 
4 one day: “We don’t; 
pay any little nails 
on our dog now!" 


By takin 
quotations from Scott, 
‘is sometimes called : 


Oh many a shaft, at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant. 


A wizard of such dreaded fame, 
That when in Salamanca’s cave 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 





bury the poor little creature. 











But woe awaits a country when 
She sces the tears of bearded men. 


Go viait it by the pale moonlight. 
Har 


2. 
CHARADE. 


My whole is found 
On Irish ground, 






3. 
Onthe willows growing ete 
By the pros ke 
itl fiirrg pussies, softand gra Bos 


Top Square.—1. To 





the slim ted branches swing and 


sway. 


surface. 8. To xend off steam, 


monarch. 4. Sharp side of a knife. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 


Just the dearest Pussies 
Small and sweet 

Not a speck of any tail 

t feet. 


should go there you ano 


But folks stop their ears when my 
Cam long, I am round, I am short, 


no sun. 


Care naught for my young, 
would hurt them. 


OSSTY. y 
E-HYMiliegT x 


~ 


6. 
TANGLE. 


following : 
We all make g 
The men remind us of. 


On lives behind us. 


6. 
CURIOUS CREATURES. 


1, Aaaacechhl. 
gallinaceous bird found in Texas. 
to be in imitation of the bird's cry. 


United states. 

3. Uhileciina. 
remarkable for ite beautiful fur. 
. 4 Aaaammtt. 

5. Oottmm. 
from Mexico to Braz! 

6. Aanurree. A South American 
bling both the eagle and vulture. 

7. Eevvrt. 

8 Oollgl. A species of cuttle-fish. 

9. Ooookkm, A South African 

long, straight horns. 

c 16. liwwoollpprh. 


An American 


A venomous fly. 





























































s 


The bells would ring in Notre Dame! 


of the North! that mouldering long hast huu; 
On the witch-elin that shades Saint Fillan's spring. 


shut violently. 


Front Square—1. A body of water. 2. Dry. 


The native name of a 


A small South American rodent, 
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© NUTS*SCRACK 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


one word from each of the following 
you will tind what the author 


Tf thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright 





My Jirst is something false; 
My ‘second ia something hard ; 


And fs deur to the Irish bard. 


* 
2. Melted 


roc 3. To afirm. 4. A species of soil. 
Side Square.—1. A species of soil. 
4. A body of water. 


2. An open 
B.A 


Right Side of Top of Box.—A body of water. 


Since I live in the water, you’d call me a fish; 

Yet I scratch for my food, and drink from a dish. 
Though | am perfectly dumb, I sing like a bird, 
voice is heard. 
Tam thin, 

Tam covered with fur, have a hard, shining skin. 
Water is my life, and air is my death; 

Yet, if I fall in the water, I soon lose my breath. 
Without ever a leg, I walk and f run, 

Though | prow! all the night, I sleep when there’s 


Nicely browned on a plate, Iam food for a king; 
No half-famished beggar would eat such a thing. 
I hover my. Cage: yet always desert them, 

fight the beast that 


Tam black, gray or brown, all speckled and spotted, 
{'m a soft, silvery white, yet with colora am dotted. 


If I’m this and am that, and sometimes the other, 
I'm a big contradiction you puzzlers to bother. 


Make four well-known lines of poetry from the 


reat footprints of our lives 


And departing time can leave sublime sands 


large 


Tt is supposed 


2. Keellluw. Indian name of a burrowing rodent, 
native of the coast region of the northwestern 


A South American tortoise. 
A long.talled passerine bird, found 


bird, resem. 


A South African monkey. 


antelope with 


Dird with a 













2 chirkopp. An Amertean bird of the 
For the Companion | first leaves appear; and when the peach is pink | cuckoo family 
and the apple-tree shows its lovely buds.”’ 13. Eemmaahhrd. A species of shark. 
MARCH. and the ‘apple-tree'sho ue 14. Eeeeddllbart. A little American insect, white, 
Pinay wonde alumi “Yes, said mamma. “And you can watch en and rose-colored, that lives on the linden leaf 
ages mcaiahiutions RelE for the first ferns, and the pitcher plants, and the An American insect that makes 
joors and shutters swinging g noise 
Dry leaves up and dancit alder tags, and write the date of the first violet. Curious Creatures” are to be fount! 
Bridget’s clothes.line prancing, I found a violet once in March. Perhaps there is ore yed an x the alinateations in the back of 
Young folks gaily chasi a dear little blue-eyed bud opening to-day some- | Vebster’s International.) — 
Hats before them racing where hereabouts. q 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 
Sky now black, now sunny— Ellen grew enthusiastic at once. The blank-| “\ a e * 
Aren't these March winds funny ? ‘ 1 tania ‘tote - Panama 
hook with a neat little astened to it witha! 9°) john Adams. 2 Thomas Jefferson 
<o- red ribbon was given to her, and she began her | George Washington. 4. Alexander Hamilton 
aT 1 -, Daniel Webster. 6. Sam Houston. 7. Ulysses 8 
2 studies 0 Httle girts sre told of he: 
For the Companion SAtOrE:StaS ther little girls were told of her| (joint. 8. Sheridan, 9. James A- Garield 
plan; and it was a pretty sight to see the children cabo 
A BIRTHDAY BOOK running about the hills and hollows, in the groves | 4. Step strap; parts: Fall, Wars ‘brag 
“O mamma, please come and 5 id Ellen, | and by the streams, writing down the birthday | garb; note 
“there are pussies on the willow-trees.”” dates of Mother Earth's darlings. Ms Solution of “* March in our History” Pu 
Yes, there were the little silvery “pussies” cling- ores 1. Penn (William Forty thousand square 
ing by the hundreds to the arms of Mamma ls March 4, 1681, William Tonnage sed Pow 
Willow out by the brook. Mamma looked at the| Tux principal of a school asked a bright-eyed | {uare miles of land in Pee ERO RESRY 
¢ idar. “It is the 19th of March,” sk id. boy the meaning of Evacuation day, which was | _2. ‘Boston Massacre 
Why don't you write down the date?” asked | being celebrated. Bright-eves, beaming with | Merskilled three and injured four citi 
the big sister. “I will give you a little blank-| pride at being brought into notice, arose, and 2,47, 51 
book i 01 e you can keep accou 0 he | calle i r cle: om * e ¢ ie z Wille Rive 
book if you like. You can keep account of th alled out, in a clear tone, ‘It the day the | 57, SPL ICOAT HOY. de 


maple blossoms 





and the elm blooms; when the doctors the school to vaccinate the boys.’ Un 





of th 
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ADOPTED NAMES. 


Authors are apt to become very fanciful about | 
their names, as soon as the latter have received 
public approbation. J. C. Jeaffreson says that his | 
friend, William Stigand, was uneasy about his | 
surname until he had changed the spelling of It, so | 
that It etande thus on the title-page of one book and 
“Stigant” on another. William Hepworth Dixon 
did not receive his middle name from his parents, 
but assumed it at his own discretion. Charles 
Shirley Brooks, formerly editor of Punch, had no 
right, except that of adoption, to his middle name; 
and perhaps, had he foreseen that the satirical 
humor of the duy would convert it into “Shallow,” 
would have been willing to remain plain “Charles 
Brooks.” 


Abraham Hayward, a literary veteran, detested 
hia own Christian name, but an essayist who was 
rant of the fact insisted on addressing him by 
in an open letter on some public affair. Mr. 
Hayward died in a few months, and a remorseless 
ker worried the exsayist by declaring that the 
eceased had merely been killed by this excessive 
use of his Christian name. 

George Henry Thornbury, who has done such 
good work in general literature, was once asked 
why he had taken to calling himself Walter.” 

“As my ballads have made so decided a hit,” he 
explained, “I have decided to call myself Walter 
altogether.” 

The questioner smiled, and Thornbury added: 

“Surely you must see that Hen-e-ry, Hen-e-ry, 18 
not a fit name for a writer of ballads, and that 
George is almost as bad, though no doubt Byron 
was a George. Walter is a much better name fora 
poet; so henceforth be good enough to speak of me 
and think of me as Walter.” 

A name seems so irrevocable a fact to some of us 
that we do not stop to consider how recently 
certain famous ones have been changed or modi. 
fied. The Alcotts were not originally Alcott, but 
Alcock; and the Brontés, of good and great 
memory, were, not so many generations before the 
day of the famous Charlotte, an Irish family named | 
Franty. And thus have decided or eccentric men 
modiffed the spelling of their names, as they might 
change the fashion of their beards. 





——__+ 


FAITHFUL AND FEARLESS. 


More than fifty years ago, when Leonidas Polk 
was a cadet at West Point, he was selected for a 
difficult duty, and thereby marked out as a student 
in whom principle was more powerful than fear of 
ridicule or disapproval. The members of the oldest | 
class had been in the habit of lying in bed at early 
roll-call, and had come to assert some sort of 
traditional right to be reported as present. | 


The authorities had endeavored to correct this 
breach of discipline, but had found that it could 
not be done without the aid of orderlies who could 
not be induced to swerve from the line of duty, 
even by the public opinion of a whole corps of 
cadets. 

Two men were chosen from the chaplains recent 
converts, and one of them was Polk. Thechaplain 
heard of the choice and, determined to have an 
explicit acknowledgment of the reason of the 
a pointment, he took his etand, one day, beside 
ee lone! Thayer, when the companies were marching 
out to evening parade. 

“Colonel,” sald he, ‘why have you selected those : 
two cadets for orderly sergeants? As for Polk, 1 | 
don’t wonder; he ts a fine fellow and marches well, 
but the other man ts a mere slouch.” 

“The truth is,” said the colonel, “we had to take 
them. I thought those men the two men who could 
be relied upon to do their duty at all hazards.” 

The event justified his choice. The orderlics 
were cajoled and threatened, and at last they were 
plainly offered the alternative of resigning or 
allowing the usual practice to goon. They quietly 
answered that neither course would be right, and 
that they Intended to do their duty. They did it 
accordingly, and after a time found no more 
difficulty in ‘enforcing the rules. 
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HOT POTATOES. 


Among the coldest of cold places on a winter’s 
night are the streets of London. Naturally, any- 
thing warm is welcomed with great cordiality by 
winter-evening wayfarers. Ruast chestnuts and 
hot ples stand high in public favor, and the cry 
of “Baked ’taters, all hot,” has a peculiarly inviting | 
sound, while the warm, friendly steam of the can 
seems to invite all to draw near and share its 
delicious contents. 


The simplest form of a potato.can—which is really 
more like a box than a can—ts the plain, unpainted 
tin one, not unlike that uxed by the street pleaman. 
The central portion of it ts devoted to keeping the 

tatues hot, while a compartment on one side ts 
allotted to salt, and one on the other side to butter. 
Thore is usually a pepper-box of good dimensions 
standing on the top of the can. A small valve lets 
out the steam, and at the same time acts asa guide 
to the traveller in search of a hot potato. 

Street corners, where an omnibus stops, or near 
places of amusement, are favorite apots for the 
venders of this delicacy. Their season lasts from 
the latter part of September till about the end of 
March. It ix said that three hundred people gain | 
their livelihood in this way in the streets; and one 
thing is certain—they have mastered the art of 
roasting potatoes. 

“If any one wishes to taste a roast potato in 

rfection,” says a traveller, “let him eat it fresh 
rom a& steaming can, with aalt and pepper, on a 
frosty night, and he will confess that he never ate 
anything better.” 


=< 


AT THE START. 


The first foreign expertence is so thrilling! 
Charles G. Leland says that when he went abroad, 
in his age was a long one. 








ly youth, the voy 





Come day, go day, we ed the Gulf Stream 























and the Azores, and had long, sunny calms when 
we could not sail, and lay about on deck, warm and 
1 nd saw the Azores, and so on, till we were 
near the Spanish coast. One evening there clipped 
right under our lee a fisherman’s smack 
“1 say, Leland, hail that fellow,” said the captain. | 
Sol les n Spanish, ‘ Adonde venga usted f’’ 
“Da Algesiras,” was the reply, which thr 
out of my heart the thought that like the squire 
in Chaucer | 
fle had been at the si of ir. 
So I called in parting, “ Dios vaya con usted 1” 
This was the first time I ever spoke toa European 
in Europe! 
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‘facts, we refer the public to a personal | 


and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases, 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 













© A dollar saved te @ dollar earned.’ 
‘This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 






gola Kid Button Boot delivered 
i freeanywhe U.S.,0n receipt of Cash, 
Money Ord al Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every ots sold in all Fetail 
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le and wear, and if 
stiefied we will refund 
Ben 
Ekvsises 1t08 
0.” Bend your 
7¢ wil fit you. 
Milus. Cat. FREE. 
neor. Cap. $1,000,000, 
Boston, ‘asa 
COOD BOOKS FOR 
Ask any Bookseller or Newsdesler for 
twelve of the best novels ever written : 
“Marian GREY."’ By Mary J. Holmes. 
By May Agnes Fleming. 
By Marion Harland. 
“ Curis AND OTHO.” By Julio P. Smith, 
“Rose Marner.” By Mary J. Holmes. 
“Ong Nraut's Mystery,” By May Agnes Fleming. 
Browniz's Tarumpn.” By Georgie Sheldon. 
Ten OLp Matps.” By Julie P. Smith. 
ETHrLYN's MisTAKE.”” By Mary J. Holmes 
Ruby's Huspanp.”” By on Harland. 
SILENT AND Truk” By May Agnes Fleming. 
THROWS ON THE WoRLD.” By Bertha M. Clay. 
The whole 12 sent by mail, postage free, 
for $3, or either one for 2§ cents, 
G. W. Dituincuam, Publisher, New York 
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| Do You Cough? 


| It is a sure sign of weakness 
You need more than a tonic. 
You need 


Scott’s 
| Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and Hypopbosphites, not only 
to cure the Cough but to give 
your system real strength. 
Physicians, the world over, 
endorse it. 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N.Y. All Draggists 











brings comfort and improve | 
KNOWLEDGE fren’ and tends to personal : 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than! others and enjoy life more. with Tess expert 1 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
alue to health of the pure Hauid lax ative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 
Ita excellence ix due to its presentimg, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refres! 1 











ingand truly benellelal properties of & erfect laxatir, 
el cleansing the system, dispelling Col’, 
Hea and Fevers, and permanently curing Coo 
stipation. Tt has given satisfaction to iniilions, ax 


the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver aud Bowels 
without weakening then, and it Is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale, by all druggists in BO-cent and $1.00 bottles 
butit {fs manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FI 
SYRUP CO. only, whose nanie 1s printed on every 
packuge, also the name Syrup of Figs; and. being 
Me informed, you will not accept any ibstitute if 
offered. 
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WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. 





THIS ILLUSTRATES ONE OF THE 


RANGES 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Award over all others 








Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used. 

Sold ONL OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
OWN WAGONS throughout the UNITED 





TATES and CANADAS. 

SALES TO JANUARY I, 1894, 277,188. 
MADE ONLY BY 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 

FAOTORI 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


pital, $1,000,000. 
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“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 
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SILVER-MINE RATS. 


Rats are believed to have been brought to the 
Comstock towns from California in freight wagons, 
probably in big “prairie schooners,” among boxes 
and crates of goods. Once there, they multiplied 
ata prodigious rate, expecially after they discovered 
the mines. Underground there w no cats to 
trouble them; and man, who was their enemy on 
the surface, was here their friend and protector. 
He shared his meal with them, says the Enginecring 
Journal, and they scampered about him with 
perfect impunit: 


The warmth, too, was very congenial to the rats, 
both old and young. Cold was a thing unknown. 
As it were, they had been furnished with Immense 
hot-houses in which to breed. Any temperature 
they wished, from sixty degrees to one hundred 
and thirty, was at their service. 

Rats are uscful as mine scavengers. They devour 
all the scraps of meat and other food thrown upon 
the ground by the men, and eat even the hardest 
bones. As the decay of the smallest thing becomes 
unendurable in a mine, the miners never Intention- 
ally kill a rat. 

‘The men havea high opinion of the rats’ sngacity. 
From them they often receive the first intimation 
of coming danger. When a big cave-in ts about to 
occur, the rats swarm out of the drifts and scamper 
about the floors of a level at unwonted times. The 
settling of the waste rock probably pinches the rats 
in their dens, and causes them to seek new and 
less dangerous quarters. 

At times, when a mine hag been shut down for a 
few weeks, the rats become ravenously hungry. 
Then they do not scruple to devour the young, 
old and weak of their own kind. When work f 
resumed the almost famished creatures are aston. 
ishingly bold. They jue upon the underground 
engines, even when they are in rapid motion, and 
drink the oil out of the oll-cups, quite regardless of 
the presence of the engincers. 

A’ fire in a mine slaughters the rats by the 
wholesale. Few escape, us the gases penetrate 
every cranny, often so suddenly as to asphyxiate 
the rats before they can make their way out. 
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HIS REBUKE, 





Mr. Abner Jennings was never known to say a@ 
harsh thing to or about any one. His form of 
specch was invariably mild, and exaggerated state. | 
ments were viewed by him as almost as reprehen. | 
sible as lies. Once, in the spring of the year, when | 
the Blueville roads were in a fearful condition of 
mud amd mire, the team of a “travelling merchant” 
was stalled a short distance from Mr. Jennings's 
house. The old man at once brought out his oxen 
and went to the peddler’s assistance. 


The team could not be Instantly released even 
with the aid of the yoke of oxen, and the peddler, 
who wasa man of high temper and little self-control, 
proceeded to vent his rage in language which first 
amazed and then disgusted the equable Mr. Jen. 
nings. He bore it as long as he thought was 
necessary and proper, and then unhitched his oxen 
and went calmly home. 

“I went to try and help him,” he explained to his 
wife as he walked into the kitchen on hig return, 
nue he talked so poorly that I came off and left 

m.”” 

One day he caught some boys robbing his black 
cherry-tree, and surveyed them for some noments 
in speechless disapprobation, 

“Boys,” he said at last, giving the culprits the 
aternest glance of which he was capable, “boys, T 
think you’ve been doin’ ver: poorly 1a 

After administering that stinging rebuke, he 
turned on his heels and walked slowly away to the 
barn, and never referred to the matter again. 
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INSULTED. 


Recently in Paris a person who Is classed as a 
poet was sent to prison for an assault with intent 
to commit murder; and his case recalls that of 
another poet, Chapon by name, who about the 
middle of the present century ended his days in 
prison fortheft. Chapon was, indeed, an inveterate 
thief, and was apprehended more than once. 


At the prison of Ste Pélagie, during his tnear- 
ceration, Chapon once met Felix Pyat, revolutionist 
and communist, who was generally ‘in prison for 
some political offence. As political prisoners were 
generally sent to Ste Pélagie, and as Chapon was 
& somewhat pretentious and well-educated person, 
Pyat supposed that he, too, had been sentenced 
for some revolutionary attempt. So, stepping up 
to him, he extended both his hands and said, with 
a friendly smile: 

“We, sir, political offenders —” 

“I beg ‘your pardon, citizen,” sald Chapon, 
straightening up and looking down very coldly on 
Pyat, “I'm in for stealing, if you please!” 
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AN OVERSIGHT. 


At sea, as most people know, time, instead of | 
being reckoned by hours, Is divided into “watches” 
of four hours each. From four o’clock to six, and 
from six to eight, there are half.divisions, nauti- 
cally termed “dog-watches.” 


Tn an insurance case the councel asked an old 
sailor at what time of day a certain collision 
occurred, and received thé reply, “About the 
middle of the first dog.w o 7 

In summing up-the case the bar 
upon the information thus imparted. follows 

You can imagine ntlemen of the jury, the | 
care which existed on this occasion, when, as 

Appears from one of the plaintiff’s own witnesses, 
this valuable ship and her cargo, and the lives of 
and crew, were intrusted to what, 
n?—why, to the mere watch of a ? 
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EVIDENT. 


A student at a medical college 
nation. The instructor asked him 


was under exami 





“Of what cause 
who lost their liy 
neum and Pompeii 

“I think they died of an eruption, sir,” 
the student. ~ 


specifically, did the people die 
at the destruction of Hereula 





answered 
—<o> 
THE heroine of a certain sensational novel was 


very much ated. “Her breath,” wrote the 
novelist, in short pants.” 











250,000 Sold in Three 














67,000 in Boston; 30,000 in Chicago; 30,000 in Philadelphia; 15,000 in St. Louis; 10,000 or more each in San Francisco, New cork, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, etc. The whole country gone wild over 


The Most Popular Music Book Ever Published. 


“HARMONIZED MELODIES,” ©” sericoesis, won 
Containing 400 Songs and Ballads. The Best of the Old and Latest of the New. 


“Harmonized Melodies’’ contains music equal to more than seven hundred pages of ordinary sheet music that would cost one hundred dollars 
if bought singly. Every piece contains the Words, Melody and Bass complete. Nothing left out. It is a handsome volume of 256 pages, 
full-sheet music size, each 10x12 1-2 inches, bound in a beautiful colored cover, bearing one of Ipsen’s finest productions in designing. It is a 
whole musical library, containing the old songs which will always be new and the new ones which will never grow old. a 


Read the Names of the 400 Songs in this Collection : 


Across the Bridge * Afterwards * Age * Alas! those Chimes so sweetly stealing * Almighty Dollar, The * Alone in the old Cabin Home * Alone. yet not 

alone * American Hymn * America’s ahead of them all * Am I still beloved? * Angels, ever bright and fair * Angel's Promise # Aunie Laurie # Aminie who 

played the Banjo * Another takes our Place & Are you lonely now, my Darling? & Aro you nota Coguette, Lulu Darling? & Arm-in-arm with Lizzie * As 1 
rocked littie Baby to Sleep # At the Kleventh Hour & Auld Lang syne ® Ave Maria * Taby's fast asicep ® Bailiff’ Daughter of Isl n * Banjo am de Instrument for 
me, De * Barney, the Lad from Kildare * Basket of Loves, A * Battle Prayer * Beacon-light of Home * Beautiful Bessie * Beautiful Boy, The * Beautiful Castle I’ve 
built for Thee * ieautiful Moonlight * Beauty's Eyes * Bélls of Sevilic Bid me Good-bye * Bird Raptures * Blue Bells of Scotland * Blue-eyed Milly * Blue-eyes * 
Blue Violets * Bonnie blue Flay * Bonnie Doon * Bother the Men * Braw new Shoon * Bridge, The * Bring back my Love * Brown-eyed Bessie Lee * But thou did’st 
not leave his Soul in Hell * Bye-lo, Baby darling * Can you, Sweetheart, keep a Se- cret’ # Cavalter Song # Chained at Last * Champagne Charlies Childhood's happy 
Hours * Come back to Mother * Come back to our Cottage so lonely & Comin’ thro’ the Rye & Comrades * Concealment * Cork Leg, The x Could I? # Cou 
I thro’ the Summer gleam * Cow Bells * Cradle Sony * Creole love Song & Crieket_on the Hearth * Cruiskeen Lawn, The * banish national Hymn + 
Darkies’ Dream * Dear Heart, wo're growing old & Dear little Heart ‘neat “he Daisies # Dear Mother walts for mé * Delayed Ship * Did you ever 
call _me Darling * Don’t drink, my Boy, to-night * Don’t leave me, folnnie * Don't let the Veterans suffer # Douglas, tender and true * 
Down by the surging Sea & Dublin Bay #’ Dwelling with the Angels * Dying at the Door # Emmanuel * Eureka! I've found her at last * Ever 
of Theo & Ever sweet is thy Memory * Everyday Lite # Hve's latnen- tation & Farewell * Far from the Hearthstone * Father is drinking 
again * Fellow who played the Drum * Fiddle and 1 & Firelight & First Love * Fisher's Clild, Tho * Flirting in the Starlight * For a 
Dream's Sake * For you we ure praying at Home # Fritz’s Lullaby From our Home the loved are going * Gift, The * Gipsey’s Warn- 
T Mother * God save the Queen * Go, lovely Rose * Grandmother's 


jive a Kiss to me * Gleaners, The * God bless my kind old 
old k: hair * Guardian Angel & Hail Columbia * Hand that rules the World, The * Happy New Year * Hark! don’t you hear 
dem Bells a ringing? * Hark! The Lark at Heaven's Gate sings * Harp that once thro’ T: Halls * Heart of a Sailor x Her 
bright Smile haunts me still * He’s a good old “Has Been” * He was despised and jected of Men * Hiding from Papa * 
His Salvation is nigh them that fear Him * Hi-Tiddley-Hi-Ti * Holy, Holy, Lord Goc Almighty * Home, Dearie, Home & 
Home, sweet Home * Hoppity, kickity, high and low * Hour has come * How oft beneath the far off Syrian 
Skies * Huldy Ann, how is your Mother * Hush, Baby, my Doll * Hymn of Eye * I can’t forget the happy 
Past * I dreain’t I dwelt in marble Halls * If thou hast’ a Key & I'ilhave your Hat * I'll remember you, Love, 

Drummer on the Road * I’m a Hustler, just the 


in my Prayers * I'll seo him just once more * 
I'm weary, so weary * In love with the Man in the 


same * I’m all right * I’m a timid nervous Man * 
Moon * In old Madrid * In sweet September * In the Timé of Apple-blossom * Irene Lorraine * 
Italian ‘national Hymn * I've been there my- 


Irish Wedding * T stand upor the Beach alone * 

aelf * I've Something sweet to tell you * I’ve worsed eight Hours this Day #1 wander by 
my dear one’s Door * 1 whistle and walt for 
with the sweet brown Eyes * Jerusalem 
Job Lot, A * John Nott * Johnny Doolan’s 
more Kiss * Just within the Harbor 
yourneen * Keep the Horseshoe over 
is, The * Kiss, A * Kisame but don’t 
Heart, to thine * Lamplighter 
Last Rose of Summer * Late la- 
not, nor weep *, 
near me, Httle Ti re 
Little Anhie Rooney * Little 
Blossom * Little Don ‘of 
in the Dell * Little 
tle Woman and the 
man * Look into mine 
Lovel * Lord 






















































Katie # { would not forget thee * Jenn 
the Golden * Jesus, Lover of ny Soul 
Cate Jolly young Waterman * Just one 
Bar * Kathleen Aroon * Kathleen Ma- 
ing of Love my Shepherd 
say Good bye & Kiss that bound m: 
ick * Lass that loves a Saflor 
mented Mr, Jones, The * Laugh 
Light in the Window * Linger 
‘Listen to the Mocking Bird * 
Boy Blue * Little Dats; 
Spain * Little shady Noo! 
‘dices at the Door * Lit- 
Pedler & Longshore, 





That’s what the enthusiastic subscribers to the GALAXY OF Music a 
say when their favorite magazine arrives every month, As a “galaxy’ 
is a glittering constellation of bright stars, every selection in the GALAXY | 
oF Music has to be a star of the first magnitude to secure recognition in this 
sparkling collection of vocal and instrumental brilliants. Only such pieces as have 
the elements of popularity in them, and are truly worthy of a place in this foremost of 

musical publications, will ever be found in its pages. TiH1£ GALAXY OF MUSIC costs you only 









































Lord's my, Shep- .... FIFTY CENTS.... ord & Lol, 
gladsome Day ts : 7 * Freakin; 

tle ey * r year, and gives you for that small sum all the musical novelties and a large number of standard pieces, Lover's Quat 
eaaph Tite selected with discrimination from the works of the world’s greatest composers, and making 288 pages of averse 
eee ene music for fifty cents. Each number, costing only ro cents, contains music worth $3.00 to $5.00 in sheet ndbé # Lurline, 
sang to the rising form. It is estimated that in the United States alone there are over three million homes that Moon * Marguer. 
ite & Marseilles Hyinn * Mary and John * 


It costs an average of $3.00 annually for the music which they 
use—and for this they get but a few pieces. Contrast this with the Gaaxy OF Music 
—288 pages of full-sized sheet music for 50 cents! It is beyond comfarison ! 
MonrTHLY Parts of choice, selected music, from full-size plates, TEN CENTS. 
YEARLY SuBSCRIPTION, the pick of the world, the new music of the 

day, Firry Cents. Send 50 cents for a Year’s Subscription, or 
10 cents for sample copy and premium list of the greatest of all 

musical magazines, the 


Galaxy of Music 


BOSTON, 


have musical instruments. 








sa’a sleeping in the 
Grass grow green above 
me again where we part- 
* Minstrel’s Song * Morn- 
Mother’s Dream * Mother's 

yr *& Musical Miseries * 


Mary of Argyle # Mis. 
Churchyard *& May the 
you * Meeting, Tne * Meet 
ed * Memories of my Mothe: 
ing bright * Mother d 
Song * Mother's Welcome at the 
Must the sweet Tie be broken *& My 
Heart {s full of Love for Thee * My 
My. pretty Pearl & My Son, my Son 
Nearer my God to Thee * Nell iaugh- 
Poor * Nobody knows but Mother * None 
for Joseph * Now was 1 wrong’ * O, Baby 
Inia * Oh! sing again that tle Strain # 
resh red Rose * Oh! What a difference in the 
fashioned Well by the Wayside * Old Folks at 
Clock * Old Man ain’t himself no more * Old Man 
Cradle* Old Rosin, the Beau * Once I loyeda Maiden 
som from her Grave # Only a few faded Roses * Only a 
Our Baby beats ‘em all # Our first and last Goodnight 
Deep # Over the Harbor Bar * Pardoned # Past, “The 
my Mother on the Wall * Pinafore on the Brain * Pious 
Girl! Rather * Prince or Peasant * Queen of the Roses * 
ose and Peace * Request * Return, © God of Hosts * Right 
cked in the Cradle of the Deep * Rock of Ages * Rolling up 
the Hearth * Russian National Anthem * Same old Story 
Serenade Sevillane * Seven Ages of Man, The * Shall [in Mamre’s 
She's dreaming of the Angels ® She sleeps among the Daisies # She's 
Songs To-night & Sister Mary * Sleep my Darling & Snowflakes gently 
Music is stealing * Soft southern Breeze, The * Soldiers who fought in 
entle Spring * Squeak of my Grandmother's Chair, The * Star of Beth. 
banner * Stay at Home To-night * Summer * Sun of my Soul * Swanee 
the Breath of Sumnier,& Sweet Kitty May * Sweet Long Ago, The * Tail of 
Home * That is Love & Then farewell! my trim-bullt Wherry * There is rest 
Clouds * ‘There's sure to be a Way * They discharged him because he was old * Think of me, Love, in your Dreams * Thou art lost to me * Thou art my 
Queen & Three to one * Tilda Toots * Tired * ‘Tis true, dear Heart, we're fuding Syl’ & Tis Years, singo I parted, dear Mother & To a Flower * Token * Tom 
jowling * Tom Thumb’s Alphabet * T’oud Moke & Tread softly, the Angels are © calling * Tripping thro’ the Meadows * True Courage * Tune the old Cow died 
of * *Twas only one short Year ago * Two's Company, threes noné! # Uncle Dan'l’s sined the Saints *, Under the Flowers as white as Snow & Up the Hills * Voices of 
the Past * Wacht am Rhein, Die * Waft her, Angels through the Skies * Waiting for Thee * Wake up, Gabriel * Was there any Harm in that * Watchman, tell us of 
the Night * We have gathered Home To-day # We'll triumph by and by # What hast thon done forme * What Katy did * What the little Lips are saying + What 
though I trace each Herb and Flower * When I'm o’er the rolling Sea * en Mamma was a littleGirl * When the evening Shades are falling # When the Roses 
blooming again * When Violets bloom again * When we meet to part no more * When you and I were Boys * When you and I were young Maggie * Where many Man- 
sions be & Whip-poor-wili # Whispering Hope # Whisper of Love # Who is Sylvia? # Why does not James. propose? * Why don't, the Men propose * Wil 
Rosebud * William Rufus * Will you hearken for my Footstep * Wind blows cold # Winds are breathing * Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town * Wonderful 
Piper * Woodman, spare that Tree * Workingman * Yankee Doodle * Yes, we must part * You came tome * You should have seen her Boots * Zelma Lee * 






















my only One * 
erty’s Drake * Nobody cares for the 
but T can say * Norma's Song * Not 
mine * Oh! Carry me back to ole Vir- 
Oh! This Love! * Oh, were my Love the 

you little Darling * Old 

id Garden, An * Old itchen 
of Tobago * Old oaken Bucket * Old red 
fair * One Day, Margot * Only * Only a Blos- 
Year * On the Banks of the beautiful River * 
Our Flag is there * Our little Queen * Out on the 
Peal of the Village Bell * Perplexity # Picture of 
Orgies * Playmates * Polly-wolly-Doodle * Pretty 
Rat Catcher's Daughter, The * Reginr Cure, A * Re- 





























(!'Twixt you and C « 
fertile Piain * Shall I tell you whom I love * Shells of Ocean + 
waiting at the Gate for me * Silent Night * Sing me the old 
kiss her grave * Softly shine the Stars of Evening * Soft, soft 
inds * Sombrero * Song for Twilight * Sorrow * Spring, 
lehem, ‘The & Stars o’er us gently were shining * Star Spangled 
River * Swedish national Hymn * Sweet bye and bye * Sweeter than 
an Asy * Tears such as tender Fathers shed & Thanksgiving at the old 
for the Weary % There's \ little vacant Chair * There's a Rainbow in the 





Canada or Mexico is SIXTY CENTS in paper or 
We pay the postage. 





THE PRICE of ‘Harmonized Melodies’? to any part of the United States 
ONE DOLLAR in half cloth binding. 





Grand Combination Offer to Companion Readers. 


Regular price of book is 60 cents. Subscription to Galaxy of Music, 50 cents. Both, $1.10. Mention this advertisement, 
which will not appear again, and you can have BOTH FOR SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. Understand, that for 75 cents we will 
send you “Harmonized Melodies” and the Galaxy of Music one whole year! Think of it, 544 pages of music for 75 cents! 





Can we and WILL we do this? If there was any doubt in the matter this advertisement would not be allowed to appear in THE COMPANION. 
Remit by Money-Order, Check, Postal Note or Registered Letter. If stamps are sent, add three cents for discount. Address, 


F. M. TRIFET, 36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
PAINESVIQUE, ORO, Bax 364 





durable. Eve 

Ask your dealer for the 
Factory Prices, $1.00 Each. 

ROME MFG. COMPANY, Rome, N. Y- 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated week! 
paper of cight pages, Its subscription price is $1.’ 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in # singie weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional over eight—which is the number 

ven for $it6—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any tine 
during the year. 

Money for, Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
ser{ber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

jons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made ina Post-Oftice Mo Order, Bank 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
reauired to register letters whenever requested to 

0 KO. 

Silver should never be sent through the ma 
almost sure to wear a hole through the elope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recoxered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

jak. 









It is 





Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription fs paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers | 
To renewubscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions | 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do | 
this it must be at their own risk. 

‘We have a few Agents who take new sub- | 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


‘The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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THE NEED OF SLEEP. 


It 1s difficult for one who has had no occasion to | 
familiarize himself with the subject to appreciate 
the consequences which attend depriving the body 
of the necessary amount of sleep. The symptoms 
which follow such a deprivation afford a etriking 
example of the intimate relation of every part of 
the body to every other part. 

It may be that the sufferer has been placed in 
circumstances under which sleep, owing to the 
demands made upon his time by other matters, is 
practically prohibited; or perhaps he has nerved 
himself to perform a certain task in a specified 
time, and does not obey the dictates of nature. In 
either event the result is the same. The unhappy 
victim suddenly finds that he does not feel the 


gratulate himself, but this périod of excitation does 
not last long, for, try as he may, he cannot bring 
back sleep to his now wornout body. 


need of sleep. He may at first be inclined to con- ! not knowing that the little girl was within hearing, 
| 


From this point the trouble rapidly increases. | 


Especially is the fact demonstrated that the need 
of sleep ts felt by the entire system. It is true that 
the nervous symptoms predominate, and that, if 
the condition of the patient ts not ameliorated, the 
case soon becomes one of nervous prostration. 
But every organ of the body suffers equally with 
the brain. The stomach is upset, the appetite 
impaired—and emaciation and debility follow. 

The treatment of a person suffering from lack of 
sleep is unfortunately much compromised by the 
efforts of the patient himself. Under the impres- 
ston that an opiate is required he begins the syste- 
matic administration of some sleep - producing 
powder. Nothing could be more pernicious, as is 
seen when, after having tried in turn every remedy, 
the sufferer finally finds it next to impossible to 
obtain any rest except by such unnatural means. 

Healthful sleep is needed, and this ts to be 
obtained only by careful and prolonged treatment 
under the guidance of a skilled medical adviser. 

Opiates should seldom be administered by the 
patient himself, and never with the object of 
directly producing sleep. 


— 


GREATEST OCEAN DEPTHS. 


There is nothing pertaining to the ocean which 
more easily carries away the imagination than the 
senge of its profundity. “The Great Deep"—that 
js the most expressive phrase by which to describe 
the sea. And yet when the first scientific measure- 
ments of sea depths were made there was probably 
4 general sense of disappointment following their 
announcement. The ocean did not seem quite so 
deep when measured in feet, or fathoms, as when 
measured only by the elastic standards of fancy. 

The deepest of the oceans is also the broadest, 
the Pacific. Its greatest depth, as far as known, | 
Nes about one-third of the way from Oregon to 
Japan, where bottom has been found at the enor- 
mous depth of 28,027 feet, or more than five and 
one.quarter miles! The third greatest depth, 27,171 
feet, is In the South Pacific near the Friendly 
Islands. 

The greatest depth of the North Atlant 
the second greatest depth yet measured, ts 
feet; just north of Porto Rico, in latitude 19° 39 
longitude 66* 26° W. There are many profound 
depressions in this part of the sea basin. Between 
Cuba and the Grand Cayman there ts a hole 20,562 
feet, or almout four miles, deep. 

Next after the Atlantic comes the Indian Ocean 










THE_YOU: 


with a greatest depth, south of Java, of 20,352 feet. 
The Arctic Ocean ranks next with a record of 
14,884 feet between Spitzbergen and Greenland. 

The China Sea is 14,097 feet in depth west of the 
Philippine Islands. The Mediterranean’s greatest 
depth is 14,432 feet southwest of Greece. The) 
greatest depth of the Black Sea is 8,587 feet; that | 
of the North Sea, at the Skager-rack, 2,650; that of | 
the Baltic 1,390, while the Antarctle Ocean attains 
a depth of 11,847 feet in latitude 62° 26’ 5., longitude 
95° 44' E., near the edge of the so-called Antarctic 
Continent. 


HOW HE GOT IN. 


ln 1777, while Harrodstown, Kentucky, was so 
beset with Indians that the inhabitants were in 
straita for dally bread, a young man only seventeen 
years old made himself extremely useful by ven- 
turing out of the fort before daybreak, and return- 
ing with a load of game after nightfall. This 
intrepid youth was James Ray, afterward General 
Ray.” 


One day in the year just mentioned Ray and 
another young man were shooting at a mark near 
the fort when the second man was suddenly shot 
down by the Indians. Ray looked in the direction 
whence the shot had come, and seeing the enemy, 
was on the point of raising his rifle, when he was 
set upon by another gang who had: crept near him 
unseen. 

He took to his heels, and being a quick runner, 
reached the fort amid a shower of bullets. But the 
gates were shut, and the men inside were so fright. | 
ened that they dared not open them. Finding him. 
self shut out, Ray threw himself flat on the ground 
in the rear of a stump, and here, perhaps seven 
steps from the fort and within sight of his mother, 
he lay for four hours, while the bullets of the 
Indians tore up the ground on either side of him. 

At last he grew impatient and called out to the 
garrison: 

“For heaven’s sake, dig a hole under the cabin 
wall, and take me in.” 

The men inside set to work immediately, and the 
brave young hunter was speedily safe {uside the 
fort. 





TROUBLESOME INITIALS. 


Some years ago several wealthy men of Memphis, 
Tennessee, built a steamboat, and named it after 
one of their best citizena, Charles B. Church. But 
in painting the name on the paddile-box, as they 
wanted the letters large, they put simply the 
initials, so that the name read “C. B. Church.” 


When the colored people first caught sight of the 
boat they puzzled themselves not a litle over this 
nam uch of them as could read, reasoned about 
the matter at great length. 

“What kind ob church am dat C. B. Church?” 
they queried. “What does de C. B. stan’ for? 
Dat’s what we want to know.” 

At length a bright thought struck one of them, 
and he exclaimed joyfully, “J know what dat ere 
stan’ for! Wonder [ didn’t see it fore! Dat C. B. 
stan’ for Colored Baptis’—it’s de Colored Baptis’ 
Church, dat’s what it is!” 

The steamboat went by that name for some time, 
until the owners, in desperation at the jokes about 
it, erased the initials, and had Charles B. Church 
painted in full. 








BIG ENOUGH. 


In Mrs. Laura Richards’s delightful picture of 
child-life entitled “When I Was Your Age” are 
descriptions of the little ones who are now the 
grown-up daughters of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Of 
“Flossy” she writes: : 

If Julia was like Milton’s “Penseroso,” Floss 


was the “Allegro” in person, or like Wordsworth’s 
maiden, 








A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle and waylay. 


She was very small ag a child. One day, a lady, 
said to her mother: 

“What a pity Flossy is so small!” 

“I'm big {nside!” cried a little angry voice at her 
elbow, and there was Flossy, swelling with rage 
like an offended bantam. 

And she was big inside! her lively, active spirit 
seemed to break through the little body, and carry 
it along in spite of itself. Sometimes it was an 
impish spirit; always it was an enterprising one. 


PRESERVING TIMBER FROM INSECTS. 


Experiments made in France have shown that 
the reason the sap-wood In timber is worm-eaten Is 
because of the existence of starch in it. It is the 
starch that the tnsects are after, and they do not 
attack the hard wood because it contains no starch. 


The experimenters have devised a method of 
preserving timber from xuch attacks. In the spring 
they cut a ring through the bark around the upper 

of the trunk, and xuppress all buds that are 
developed there. By autumn the starch has dis- 
appeared from the sap-wood and the tree is ready 
to be felied. Timber thus prepared, it is said, does 
not become worm.eaten. 


A BRIEF CENSUS. 


There was an energetic landlady, a widow, ina 
large boarding-house in New: Hampshire, and acy 
brother, who was a widower, joined her in the 
business enterprise. 


It so happened their first guests were a young 
widow and her father, who had recently burfed his 
second wife. The “Associated Charities” sent out 
an agent to investigate a case of distress in that 
neighborhood, and it chanced this was the first 
house she hit upon 

“Of whom does your family consist?” she in- 
quired of the mistress. 

“All remnants!” was the prompt reply. 


FAMILY HISTORY. 


Here is a scene from an oral examination at 


schoul: 


“Can you tell me anything about the family of 
George Washington?” 

“Yes'm.” 

“What ts it?” 

tHe was the husband of Mrs. Washington, and, 
and —” 

“And what?” 

“And the father of his country!” 


said a laborer to a comrade ax a 
A woman sailed by with shoulders 
bout five feet broad, “T Bay, Jim, 

'— Philadel. 





“T Bay, Jim, 
stylishly dre: 
apparently 
there's a pair of shoulders for a hod. 











COMPANION. 


Premuture Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. (adr. 

og 

For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 
and diseases of the Brouchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 








“Indian Clubs and 

LT Dumb-beils.” The 

most complete man- 

ual ever published, Fifty illustrations, showing how 
each movement can be made. Price, 10 cta. “Fencing.” 
illustrated. Price, 10 cts. “Boxing Manual,” fully illus. 
A novice can become an expert. ice, 10 cts. 
ATHLETIC LIBRARY, 241 Broadway, N.Y . 


Tis Comb is strongly 
endorsed by the Editors 
of the leading Agricul: 
tural papers. 


THE SPRING CURRY COMB. 


—Clock Spring Blade. Soft ssa Brush. Fits eve! 
curve. Used by U. my and by Barnum & Bailey an 
Forepaugh circuses. Sample mailed, post-paid, 2% cts. 


SPRING CURRY COMB CO., 82 Lafayette St., So. Bend, Ind. 


‘Agente 























Avent 820 TO #60 SAVED ON NEW 

reg ebere to Fz SUas 
8505 Ox neu. 860; ‘oh 
cush, bali $20 ete, Larg. 


free, Rowse, Hasard & (o., 
i, 8 G 8t,Peoria,11 


A LETTER l Weth ld, Conn., Feb, 19, 1894. 
Your new Mystic Filter is the neatest, 
handiest, best selling article Iever saw. Profits splen- 
did. Made $9.50 in one day. Senda gross. F. C. DEMING. 
OUTFIT! One Filter, five extra fillings, one Plain 
Bibb Attachment, six extra packings, screens, display 
cards, circulars, ‘ete., in handsome moroc¢o-bound 
canvassing box, $1.00 post-paid. Hclustve territory 
icen. Money, positively returned if application {8 too 
te. JONES MEG. CO., 43 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass, 


Warwick Cycles. 











MODEL 18. 


Price $125.00. 


Isn’t It a Beauty! 
Light, Graceful, Elegant. 
7 Other Styles. 
MODEL 17 NEXT. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


Springfield, Mass. 


Model 34 


COLUMBIA, 


Price, $125. 


A new machine in many important 
points of design and construction, re- 
taining also the best features of pre- 
vious light Columbias. It is regularly 
fitted with an easily detachable front 
wheel brake, rat-trap pedals, and either 
single or double tire as ordered. Weight 
30 pounds with, 29 without brake. 

Full description in Columbia catalogue, which is 


furnished free by Columbia agents, or mailed for 
two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. Co., 
New York. Chicago. Hartford. 
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STRONG 
Y NERVES 


AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA 


it does expressly as is claimed for it. 1 
blood.”—s. J. ADAMS, Ezzell, Texas. 





phia Record. 


eptions, but as a rule, when | 
it Is best to say it silently. 





THERE are some e 
you have nothing to s 




















Copyrighted, 194, by Western Wheel Worke. 


Crescent sicycies. 


An Entirely New Line for 1894. 
$75 LADIES $6 Ibe. 


$ ‘Oo 26-inch. 
5 LADIES' 31‘; lbs. GENTLEMEN'S 273, Ibs. 


GENTLEMEN'S 3 lbs. 


$ oO 24-inch. 
40 GIRLS’ 30 Ibs. BOYS! 27 Ibs. 
We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycles can be 


| made and soldat the above prices. We are represented 
| in all the principal cities and towns of the United States. 


Mlustrated Catalogue Free on application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 


Catalogue will tell you all about the con- 
| struction of the Wheel. Sent free. 


i A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


Chicago. New York. Philadelphis. 


Don’t Give Up In Despair 


Because you have not been cured by ointments, 
suppositories or liniments. 


‘Komchacin ae 
. SRACI 
Caloric ‘Qo 
| CURES 
Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
Fissure, etc., 
by the greatest method ever de- 


vised, Our . aa 
n& Gee 
| Dry Heated Medicinal Vapor ALO Rts 

’ Absorbs the ulcers and heals all affected parts, Sent 
post-paid, PRICE $1.00. 

‘Send for descriptive circular with testimonials. 


‘ KOMGHAGIN CALORIC CO., 130-132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mase. 














| OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO. 





Perfect Health 


Insured by the Use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla | 


“For eight years, 1 was, most of the time, & 
great sufferer from Constipation, Kidney 
Trouble, and Indigestion, so that my constl- 
tution seemed to be completely broken down. 

I was induced to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 3 
took nearly seven bottles, with such excellent 
results that my stomach, bowels, and kidneys 
are in perfect condition and, in all their func 
tions, as regular as clockwork. At the time I 
began taking Ayer's Sarsaparilla my weight 
was only 128 pounds; I now can brag of 150 
pounds, and was never in so good health. If 











B you could have seen me before and agaip 


after using you would want me for a travel- 
ment. I swear by Ayer’s, and 
preparation to be the best in the 
'—S8. P. SMITH, 312 Poplar St. 
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Towanda, Pa. 


“I have used Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla for gen- 
eral debility, and, as a blood-purifier, find 
consider it unsurpassed as a cleanser of the 


Has Cured Others, Will Cure You 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 
Henry V1, Part /11., Act V., Sc. 3. 
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MARCH 22, 1844. 








“ DADDLES" and ‘“‘ SWEETHEART.” 


Mellin’s Food Children 


Their father writes, ‘‘both hale and hearty because they were brought up on Mellin’s Food.” 


Every reader of THE YOUTH’S COMPANION knows that MELLIN’S FOOD received the highest 
awards, Medal and Diploma, that were given to Infants’ Foods by the World’s Fair, but the 
voluntary selection and successful use of MELLIN’S FOOD at the Créche, in the Children’s Building 
at the World’s Fair, by the Matron, Miss Marjory Hall, “after a fair trial of the other Foods,” was, 

| really, the highest award, as no other Infants’ Food in the world was thus honored and endorsed. 
a 


OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Sixteen bia ke ipeluding Eight Extra Pages. 


“Number 3,487. 68th Year. 





BOSTON, THURSDAY, MARCH 


Copyright, 1894, by Perry Mason & Company. 


For the Companion. 





“st. 75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 





MARY HARDING'S EASTER. 






ACKETT’S MILLS, 

three great, grim, 
prison-like buildings, stand 
on one side of a little 
stream. Tong rows of 
cheap tenements cluster 
closely about the mills, 
but farther away give place to a pretty little village, with a white 
church steeple that clearly pierced the misty foliage of the bud- 
ding elms one warm day in early April. Then the gently sloping 
hills across the stream were beantiful with the soft, faint coloring 
of the young spring. 

Mary Harding, from her window in the fifth story in one of the 
mills, looked often across the hills. Her face was pale, and severe 
in its expression. Her smooth, light brown hair was brushed 
Plainly back, and her dark dress was covered by a large apron. 
There was not a loose end about her any where. 

The hard look on her face did not change when she saw the 
beautiful hills. It seemed as if she gazed at them rather in the 
wish to escape some annoyance within, than from any love of the 
springtide without. 

The long, low room stretched away from her window, which 
Was the only one from which the woods could be seen; the others | 
were cut off from that view by tall ten- 
ements. Seventy girls were working | 
there. Usually they were bright and 
chatty, but to-day most of them were dull and languid from the heat. | 

Now and then some whiff of sweetness froin the outer world | 
blew in at Mary’s window, but it seemed to pass just beyond the | 
other girls, and die in the oily smell of the machinery. It was as | 
if they caught a glimpse of some beantiful face that faded away 
before their eyes. 

Marie Gautier, who did not mind the heat, langhed and hummed 
4 little snatch of a French song as she sat over her work. She | 
Was a pretty girl, younger than most of her companions, and had | 
fine dark eyes. A scarlet bow sat coquettishly in her glossy 
black hair. 

Suddenly Marie gave a little cry of alarm. The laughter died | 
out of her eyes and her voice. She bent anxiously over her work. | 
The girls all looked up. Marie was a great favorite in the mill. 





The Workroom. 





“What's the matter, Marie?" ‘‘Are you blocke: “T wish I! 
could help you, dear!"’ several said at once. 

Marie did not answer. At first she had cast a pleading glance 
at Mary Harding, but Mary did not turn her eyes from her task; , 
she sat before her work unmoved and implacable. 

The seat next to Mary belonged to Esther Morgan, whose gentle, 
delicate face was full of perplexity as she looked from Marie 
Gantier to Mary Harding. 

Marie bent closer over her work, her hands nervous and 
trembling; for if she did not find the trouble soon she would not : 
come up to the requirements for the day, and that would be her 
second failure within a week. Tears gathered in her eyes and her 
mouth drooped pitifully. 

Esther Morgan hesitated no longer, but leaned over to Mary 
Harding. 

“Marie Gautier is blocked again,” she said. ‘Can't you help 
her, Miss Harding? You are the only one who knows how.” 

Mary turned with an impatient frown. 

«<I suppose I can,” she said. ‘I don't see what we have these 
French girls for—they are more 
trouble than they are worth !"" 

She left her work and bent | 
over Marie's. The French girl, with a deep fiush on her cheeks, , 
stood humbly by. { 

“There !"* said Mary, in @ minute, “it is all right. Do see if you 
can’t keep it straight now.’”” She marched back sullenly to her 
own place. 

She knew she had not been kind; she knew she ought to have 
offered to help. If it had been any one but Marie Gautier! 
Marie, who with her gaiety and laughter seemed to think the 
| world a pleasure-ground. How could people be so careless and , 
happy when — Mary felt the tears gathering in her eyes, and bit 
her lips fiercely. 

When the six o'clock bell rang Mary seized her hat and jacket 
and hurried away without speaking to any one. In the hat-room | 
the girls gathered in a clamorous group around Marie Gautier. 

“It was too had, dear!’ 

“So mean of her, too, when she is the only one that knows what 
to do!” 

“She's getting crosser and crosser every day." 

“And we're as good as she is, if some of us are French. 
the people, no! It's the temper sometimes.”’ 

“She's freezing to an iceberg.” 

Esther Morgan, standing outside the group, had not spoken. 


Help Ungraciously given. 


It isn't 


' Now she stepped forward suddenly. 


“Girls,” she cried, ‘that is it; she és freezing—for fore! 1 will 
tell you something.” She stopped a moment and then spoke 
more softly. “Girls, her little sister died a year ago at Easter, 
' and little Bel was the only one she had in the world.” 


a. 


The girls were silent. Marie Gautier’s lips quivered as she 
thonght of her own little black-eyed sister. A faint color rose in 
Esther's face, and she spoke with a soft eagerness : 

«Listen, girls! Last Easter Sunday they buried little Bel. 
Can't we do something? Mary Harding is so sad and lonely! 
See! the violets are in bloom in the woods. [ know a place. Can 
we not go early Easter morning and gather some and put on little 
Bel's grave? We can do it before church—before Mary will go 
there.” z 

She stopped, half-frightened at her boldness. Would they do 
that for Mary, who had been so distant, often so bitter, to them ? 

Marie Gautier went up to Esther timidly. “I will go,’ she 
said, “and little ’Toinette, too, she shall help. And you—you will 
zo, too, will you not ?”’ she turned to the others. 

“Yes,"’ they answered softly. 

Meantime Mary Harding had hurried down the street to her 
home. As she unlocked her door and entered her little sitting- 
room a burst of fragrance met her. A long window-hox stood at 
the south window, and there, rank after rank in their snowy 
whiteness, blossomed many a slender hyacinth. Mary bent over 


, them eagerly. 





,"* she whispered. “They will be perfect Sunday. 
They will cover the grave.” She touched them tenderly. 

Soon she took off her hat and jacket and began to get supper. 
She could not eat anything, but she forced herself to drink a cup 
of tea. Then she washed and put away her few dishes, and sat 
brooding in the darkness. Last April seemed as near as to-day. 
She forgot the weary months between. 

Once again she saw Bel's little flushed face, and heard her ask 
for her flowers. How eagerly they had watched them together, 
she and the little sister! It seemed as if the child had only waited 
for them, for when the first cluster was put into her hand she 
closed her eyes with a sigh of content, and fell into the placid sleep 
from which she never wakened. 

On Easter Sunday they had taken Bel away—had buried all 
that life seemed to hold for Mary. How 
could she bear another Easter! And to 
think it would come again every year 
all her life, and she must hear people speak of the Easter joy. 

Joy! They knew nothing; there was no joy for her—there 
never could be again. What was it the old minister had said? 
H» had meant to be kind. 

«Yon are voung, Mary. This sorrow will melt into tenderness ; 
the years hold much for you yet.” 

“Who cares for violets in the summer-time ?"’ she had answered 
bitterly. “My season of joy is past. 1 had only Bel, and she is 
gone. My name means bitterness; 1 shall carry it to the end.” 

Was it not true? What had the year held for her but loneliness 
and sorrow? What had she in common with the girls around 


Mary’s Sorrow. 


126 


her? Who in the wide world cared for her now? 
‘Who would ever miss her as she missed Bel ? 

The little clock on her mantelpiece struck seven. 
Mary rose and put on her hat. Her whole life 
had been one of self-control, and now she put 
her memories away as she would have set aside a 
piece of work. It was the night for prayer- 
meeting. 

She did not want to go, but there was no sign 
of hesitation as she locked her door and walked 
resolutely down the street. Here and there an 
acquaintance greeted her, but no one offered to 
join her. 

A stranger was in the pulpit. She turned her 
face toward him, and seemed to be listening 


attentively. In reality she 
A Listless heard nothing at first, and 
Hearer. the words beat their way 


into her consciousness like 
sounds from a distance. The strange speaker 
grew more earnest; the light shone full on his 
high, earnest face. His voice reached her at last 
with a compelling force. 

“What is your gift this Eastertide? 
say you have no gift; the year has 
brought you nothing but sorrow—you 
are weary and heavy-laden. O friend 
friends! we are selfish in our joys, we 
are most selfish in our griefs.’’ He 
paused and let all think of his meaning. 

“You have no gold or frankincense ?”” 
he went on. “Bring the myrrh! It is 
because you hold your sorrow so fast 
that you have nothing. Itseemsa hard, 
bitter possession. Do not keep it, dear 
friends. Christ never meant you to 
keep it. 

“Sorrow is God's greatest gift; it 
was never meant you should keep it 
selfishly to yourself. Bring Him your 
griefs this Eastertide. Christ will 
again conquer death in your hearts, 
and out of sorrow will blossom joy."’ 

Mary Harding sat with a fierce 
tumult in her heart. It seemed as if 
the very props of her life had been 
shaken. Give up her sorrow? It was 
all she had! She could not—could not! 

There was the soft patter of raindrops 
outside. Somehow it made her think 
of little Bel as she had seen her tear- 
ful, pleading face sometimes. Would 
Bel wish her to put away her sorrow ? 

An old gray-haired man rose to pray. 

He grasped the chair in front of him; 
his voice rose in trembling cadences. 
Mary bent her head gratefully ; she had 
been afraid people would read the strug- 
gle in her face. 

When the meeting ended one or two 
asked her to stay until the shower was 
over, but she would not. She longed 
to feel the cold drops on her face. 

At home, she lighted the lamp and 
sat down to think it out. She would 
not think in the darkness, for then she could 
think only of Bel. She must be just in this; 
she must think it out, she muet not let herself 
feel. It was one o'clock when she put her light 
out and went to bed. 

The next day Mary Harding was not in her 
place at the mill. She sent a note to the foreman 
saying that she would be at work Monday. 

Esther missed her, and planned to go around 
there after work. She scarcely confessed to 
herself how much she loved this cold, hard girl, 
and how the coldness and hardness pained her. 
Mary’s heart was like some grim wall, through 
which Esther’s slender beam of sunlight could 
not pierce. She must wait until a way was 
opened. 

At noon the girls all went home. They never 
returned until the great mill-bell called them. 
No one spent a moment longer than was necessary 
in the noisy, oily rooms. 

When the bell rang all came running up 
together, Marie Gautier ahead. The exercise had 
brought a bright color to her face, and she 
stopped at the top of the steep flight, glowing like 
a red rose in the sunlight. 

“Ah!” she cried, ‘to go in from the sunshine— 
it is too bad! Go first; I will not. It is so ugly 
in there!’” 

Then with a quick change of mood she darted 
ahead, before any one could pass her, singing her 
favorite bit of song. As she entered the room the 
song stopped suddenly ; she turned to the others 
with a frightened face. 

“Look there!"’ she cried. 

The girls pressed forward, eager, curious, but 
hushed by something in her tone. At each girl's 

place lay a cluster of snowy 
hyacinths, tied with white | 
ribbon. 

“Who could —” began 
one; but Esther Morgan spoke with a great 
gladness in her voice. 

“Girls,” she said, “it was Mary Harding! 
And this was little Bel’s favorite flower!"” 

When Mary Harding went to church Easter 
morning many people remarked on her looks. 
She was indeed pale and heavy-eyed. No one, 





You 


Mary's 
Self-Sacrifice. 





walked firmly along, no one would have guessed 
what she suffered at every step. 
the persecution martyrs might thus have walked 
to the stake. 


shadow of the tiny new leaves on the tender grass 
was like visible music. 
the Easter song; but always, always she saw the 
little bare grave without a single flower. 
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If the Kearsarge had possessed a sentience of | 
her own, as no doubt she often seemed to the 
mariners who sailed her to possess, she would 
surely have preferred a grave on Roncador reef 
than a ‘“‘rotting-berth”’ in a navy-yard. 

Her history will remain with the nation which 
she served so well; and the steadfast mountain | 
whose name she bore will seem through the ages 

| to be almost a monument to tho brilliant deed 
She would have been glad of anything to turn | which her gallant commander and his men per- 


In the time of 


All around her was joy and light; the delicate 


All nature was singing 
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to him; the candy boy slipped past him in silence, 
and the ubiquitous baby became quiet when he 
glanced at it, while its mother set him down for 
& selfish old bachelor, which he was. 

A hundred miles went ‘‘the flier’’ at its usual 
rate; then it seemed to grow tired. Night had 
fallen, and Mr. Tolland could not see what was 
the matter, so he asked the porter. 

“Snowing, sah. Been a-snowing for hours 
about here, I guess, for we cain’t hawdly run for 





corner. 
grave until she had passed this corner. 
turned quickly and then stopped, her slim black 
figure outlined against a white marble monument. 
A girl was bending over the grave. 


right had any one else here—here ! 
| Startled by her step, and Mary aaw it was Esther 
| Morgan. 


Esther faltered. ‘I am so sorry! 


her back, but went unflinchingly forward, hasten- : formed in a dark hour of the republic. 
| ing because she knew her heart was delaying. 


She had to go up a little path and turn a sharp | 
A high hedge of box hid little Bel's— 
She; 


' 
| 
Mary felt anger flaine in her cheeks. What) 
The girl rose, 


“I—I did not think you would come so soon,” 
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ONE CLEAR WORD. 


Arnidst the much that is not understood, 
Je things; 


Our life is inolded by the litt 


ff 








dves to us a thought tha 
God may give it wings. 
—New York Journal. 
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HOW YOUTH CAME BACK. 


the drifts.” 

Mr. Tolland sniffed. 

“Reckon we're stuck, sah,’’ said the porter, 
with a grin, as the train suddenly came to a 
standstill. 

Why should the porter grin ? 
funny in being snowed up on a train. 
why should Mr. Tolland 
sniff, as if the weather were 
impertinent to stop Aim? 

Strange, but that sniff 
generally made the hearer sigh or grin; and there 


There is nothing 
Ah, but 


Uncle Peter's 
Sniff. 





“Another of your whining beggars, Mary, I 


I will go now." | suppose?’ said Mr. Peter Tolland, in his most ; 





“My Advice is to pay 


Mary looked down at the grave. It was purple | 
with violets, and in Esther's hand was an Easter 
lily. Mary said not one word, but her face 
quivered as if drawn by pain. 

“Don’t, dear!” cried Esther. ‘Don’t! I will 
leave you now. It was the girls at the mill who 
did this. Marie Gautier gathered most of all. 
You don’t know what your flowers did for them.” 

Still Mary did not speak. The long-dead love 
within her, the yearning for affection that she | 
had pressed down with 
an iron will, struggled 
to answer the call, but 
her forced control had built up a barrier that: 
could not be broken down in a minute. 

“I will leave you, dear,’’ said Esther, again, 
“but I want to say one word. I have wanted to 
love you so long, Mary, and you would not let 
me. Won't you let ie now?” 

Mary reached out her hands. The tears rolled 
down her face, but the hard look was gone. 
“Don't go!’ she cried, pleadingly. 

with me!" 

A little brown bird swung lightly on a long 
spray of a bush near by, singing over and over 
his one sweet note; over the tiny grave at their 
feet the violets lay in the young, green grass, and 
out of deep sorrow the Easter joy had blossomed. 


Doxrotuy E. NELson. 


Softened Heart. 


“Stay 
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LOST ON THE REEF. 


On the second of February the war-ship Kear- 
sarge, next to the Constitution, or ‘Old Ironsides,”’ 
the most famous ship in the American navy, was | 
wrecked on a Caribbean reef. The officers and 
men escaped, to undergo hardships on a lonely | 
island before they were rescued. 

The loss of this famous and gallant ship was a, 
thing to be lamented by every patriotic American ; 
and yet we cannot help thinking that the old 
man-of-war could not have met, in these days of 
unmenaced peace, a fate which would have 
seemed more fitting. 

With the development of the new navy, in all 
probability the Kearsarge would soon have had 





off this Mortgage.” 


faultfinding tone. He had just come in from’ 


town, but he was early enough to see a poorly 
clad but neat little woman going down the walk 
to the gate. 

“Oh no, uncle,” returned Mrs. Wilson, cheerily. 
“7 don’t have any whining beggars.”" 

Mr. Tolland sniffed. He was rich, and he felt 
that if he wished to express his displeasure by 
sniffing he had the right. Mrs. Wilson, being 
used to both man and sniff, sat still and said 
nothing. 

“Why don't they get to work?" 
Uncle Peter, after considering the subject a few 
moments in silence. “I was once as poor as 
anybody 
begging or whining either. I'd just like to see a 
poor person once more that put a brave face on 
misfortune, and did the best he could.” 





He gave his niece a look that said as plainly as , 


words that he knew there was no such person in 
existence, since he himself had emerged from 
poverty into riches. 

“And if you should see such a brave poor 
person, uncle ?”” 

“If I should!” said Mr. Tolland, contempt- 
uously. 

“What would you do, uncle ?”’ 

“Do? Why—hum—do? Well, I might do 
something about it—give him some advice, any- 
way.” 

Mrs. Wilson sighed, and at sound of the sigh 
Mr. Tolland scowled. 

“I'm going to the city to-morrow,” he said, 
abruptly, and then stalked from the room. 

Mr. Tolland and his niece did not live in a 
suburban town, but to him there was only one 
“city” in the country, and that was the one in 
which he had accumulated his money. 

Boston was Boston, and New York was New 
York, but Chicago was ‘the city.” Four hundred 
miles west of “the city’’ 
Mr. Tolland lived now with 
his niece, Mrs. Wilson, who. 
was his only living relative 





Going to “the 
City.” 


burst out! 


; and I didn’t make my money by 


| it was snowed up on the train with its owner. 
That night Mr. Tolland was quite comfortable 
in his berth. He went to bed and slept. 
But the next morning was a different 
thing. 

He woke late, and there was nothing 
out of the way about that; but he woke 
hungry,—something unusual for him,— 
and he woke chilly—another something 
that was unusual and disagreeable as 
well. Lis toilet made, he proceeded in 
a dignified manner to the dining-car, 
only to find that everything had been 
eaten up. 

“De whole train have been a-eatin’ 
heah, sab,"’ explained one of the waiters. 
«Pears like w'en folks do’ know what 
to do with deirselves, dey're always 
a-eatin’, sah.” 

Mr. Tolland sniffed. 

“Yes, sah. Dat's so, sah,"’ replied 
the waiter, with a grin. 

Mr. Tolland returned to his place in 
the sleeper. An hour went by and, 
overpersuaded by hunger, he went again 
to the dining-car. % 

“There's a little house over yonder,” 
he said, as he encountered the same 
waiter he had seen before. ‘‘It doesn't 
look to be more than half a mile away.” 
He regarded the waiter as persuasiv 
as he could, while he jingled two or 
three coins in his pocket. 

“Doan’ look to be more’n half a 
mile off, suah,”’ assented the colored 
man. 

“Perhaps something to eat might be 
obtained there.”” 

“Well, dey might be, dat’s a fac’,” 
was the response. 

“Hum! Do you think you could 
get over there and back ?”” The coins 
jingled again in his pocket. 

“Dunno. Doan’ b’lieve 1 wan’ to try it, sah. 
Snow looks mighty deep tween heah and dere.” 

With a sniff of extreme disgust Mr. Tolland 
turned away, and the moment he was out of 
| hearing the waiter said: . 

“Ole sniffer! Let ‘im do his own wadin’. 
‘Taint likely he'd pay much. I aint goin’ do 
it for him. Had my breakfus’, I has.” 

Ten o’clock came, and Mr. Tolland started out 
to do his own wading. How was he to know that 
a snow-plow was bearing down on the train, and 
that by twelve it would be under way again? 

Something of a snow-plow himself he floundered 





through the drifts, try- 
ing to keep in sight that A Speck of 
speck of a house, from a House. 


whose small chimney a 
tiny banner of smoke seemed to wave at him 
encouragingly. 

Mr. Tolland was rather fat, though how, with 
that sniff, he had ever accumulated flesh was & 
, Wonder. It took him a good sixty minutes to 
| Feach the little batten door, on which he knocked 
; at last with a trembling band, for he was almost 

exhausted. 

If, five minutes after that door opened and he 
had been dragged hospitably within, any one bad 
asked him to describe the room and its inmates, 
he could not have done it. For that length of 
time he was really past sniffing—a dreadful state 
for Mr. Tolland to be in. 

| Gradually, however, he came to understand 
that he was in an old rocking-chair before a0 
ancient cooking-stove; that a girl of fifteen or 50 
| was waiting on one side of him to do his bidding, 
i while a boy who seemed to be her twin brother 
stood on the other side, and a man with hollow 
| eyes looked soberly at him from where he lay on 
| @ lounge near by. 
Then he revived still more, and sat up straight 
| in the old rocking-chair, and was about to speak. 
| ‘Let me take your hat, sir,’’ said the girl. 
asked 





| “Shall 1 help you off with your coat? 
| the boy. 
“I came from the train a half a mile away— 


|and a childless widow. That he did not insist; 


knew what it cost her to meet the bright faces and i to go out of commission and, like the Constitution 

listen to the Easter music. And she thought the or Nelson’s Victory, would have begun a long 

scent of the flowers would make her faint. | career of rotting at the wharves. The old age of 
So many, many flowers! and not one for little \3 war-ship is a pitiful thing. 

Bel! Why hadn't she saved a few? But no;; The fate has come to the Kearsarge which | 

the sacrifice must be complete; little Bel would | Doctor Holmes bespoke, in vain, for the Consti- 

like it so. But where were the joy and the light? . ¢ution; she has been “given to the god of storms, 
After church she went to the cemetery. As she | the lightning and the gale.” 


~ 





upon taking her to Chicago instead of permitting that is, 1 thought this house was a half a mile 


‘her to live in peace in the home of her childhood, , away when I started, but I think now it must be 


is evidence that somewhere Mr. Tolland had a’ much farther,” said Mr. Tolland, still rather 
heart. But that Mrs. Wilson had always known, dazed. “I’m very hungry. I've bad no break- 
and she loved her Uncle Peter and clung to him. ° fast,’ he added. apologetically. 

The next day. Mr. Tolland, valise in hand,; Then the girl and boy hung up his hat and 
started on his journey. coat. The brother made the ancient stove send 

A most frosty old gentleman he looked; almost outa little more warmth. The sister ran to get 
as frosty as the weather, which was of the the coffee-pot, while the father said: 7 
genuine Christmas brand. No novels were offered “It's hard luck, sir, to be cold and hungry: 
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“It is, indeed,” responded Mr. Tolland, watch- 
ing, in spite of himself, the movements of the 
brother and sister. “I used to know how to 
stand it better than I do now.” 

“Will, draw up the table nearer to him,” said 
the sister to her brother; and what a pleasant 
voice she had! Some neatly-cut pieces of cold 
corn-bread were put to steam, and two or tliree 
slices of bacon were fried. Slowly and reluct- 
antly the tea-kettle came to a boil, and then the 
coffee was made. 


There was certainly chicory or peas or beans in { 


that coffee. Anywhere else Mr. Tolland would 
have thought it abom- 
inable; but there was 
some strange spell 
about the bare little 
Place that for the time made him respect his 
shabbily dressed entertainers, and think well of 
the poor meal they set before him. 

“What's that?’ asked Mr. Tolland when, his 
hunger satisfied and himself well rested, he was 
about to ask for his coat and hat. ‘It sounds 
like a whistle!" 


Spell cast 
by Kindness. 


Will dashed out-of-doors, and in a moment | 


returned. 
“It was a whistle, sir. Your train's gone.” 
“Gone!” echoed their guest. Then he sniffed. 
Richard was himself again. 


“How far is it to the nearest town ?"’ inquired 


he, after a pause. 
“Two miles,’’ answered the man. 
“I never in the world can walk two miles 


through these drifts,” cried Mr. Tolland, fretfully. | 


He looked very much as if he thought the town 
had no business to be so far away. 

“I think you'll have to put up with us a while 
longer,’’ said his host; and there was an amused 
look in his hollow eyes. 

“] beg your pardon,” said Mr. Tolland, recalled 
to himself. ‘I am afraid I was rude, but I am 
anxious to get on.” 

So he was; anxious to get away from a repetition 
of the meal he had had, and which he had a 
presentiment would be repeated at supper-time. 

It was repeated ; for the family he had stumbled 
upon were very poor. He learned before bed- 
time came that his host, Mr. Durand, was 
recovering from a severe attack of malarial fever; 
that the few fowls about the place had been 
sacrificed to make broth with which to tempt his 
appetite; that no living animal remained but the 
cow ; that all that the house contained in the way 
of food was more of that abominable coffee, some 
corn-meal, a very few potatoes, some bacon and 
the daily supply of milk furnished by the cow. 

When Mr. Tolland thought it over afterward it 
seemed that he must have absorbed his informa- 
tion, for he had not heard a murmur or complaint. 
This put him into a good humor. It was credit- 
able to his powers of observation. 

Just before going to bed Mr. Durand had 
prayers. He was too weak to read, too weak to 
kneel, but he closed his eyes and prayed, Kind 
Father, we thank Thee for Thy many mercies, 
and we leave ourselves in Thy care.” 

“Mercies!”’ sniffed Mr. ‘Tolland, when he 
stood alone in @ cold little room. 


“Mercies!”” he repeated, as he inspected the | 


bed, that was but scantily supplied with covers. 

“Mercies! | Where are they, I'd like to know.” 

His coat and hat lay on a chair. 

“That boy knew I'd need my coat over me 
to-night,” he said. ‘Well, if they don’t com- 
plain, I guess I can stand it for one night, 
anyway. But mercies!’’ He dived into the icy 
bed and lay there with chattering teeth. 


He didn’t know that he was the angel of the | 


Lord to that family. Some people, the porter 
and the waiter, for instance, might have thought 
him a pretty crabbed angel. 

The principal things to Mr. Tolland were 
always the annoyances he met with. Therefore 
the principal things in the next day were, as the 
German would have said, ‘‘Tree times a day 
corn-bread, coffee and bacon.’’ Yet, he hardly 
knew why, when night came he was less critical 
of that same little cold room and bed; and when 
the next twenty-four hours had rolled around he 
even went to his nightly shivers with something 
of resignation. 

“It’s catching,” he muttered to himself. “I 
never saw such people. If I stayed with them 
long 1 don't believe I’d complain of anything; 
not even of that everlasting corn-bread, coffee and 
bacon. What are they made of, anyway ?”” 

He thought of Mrs. Wilson and her ‘poor 
folks” that he had scouted. 

“1 wonder if any of them are like these,” he 
thought. 

“But these are not beggars,’’ he went on. 
“Nothing on earth would make them beg. Too 
proud, I suppose. Well, 
pride’s a mighty good 
thing—a mighty good 
thing, if you don’t have 


Value 
of Pride. 


too much of it. 
He was half-asleep now. 

“Oh yes. 
the best he could without whining I’d give him my 
advice. Well, I’ll do it. Do it to-morrow, too.” 

“Now, sir,” said he the next morning, when 
he had been cheered and comforted by more corn- 
bread, coffee and bacon, ‘now, sir, I advise you 
to confide in me. I promised my niece to give 
you my advice —”’ 

“I didn’t know you had ever heard of me 
before,” interrupted Mr. Durand. 

“Hum! That’s what I said. Of course, if 





‘What was that I told Mary ?’’| 


If I ever met a poor person who did ' 


you don’t wish to give me your confidence, you 
needn’t.”” 

Mr. Durand looked at him quizzically. 

«Will’s out, Anna‘s at work, and we sha'n’t be 


disturbed,” he said at last. ‘I don't know that I 
need be ashamed of hard luck that 1 couldn’t 
help, so here goes: First, there’s a mortgage on 
this place that comes due ina month. I'm trying 
to get well in time to move.”” 

Mr. Tolland frowned. Levity in the face of so; 
serious a thing as a mortgage was not to be 
countenanced. 

«How was it contracted ?’’ he asked. 

“That's not worth talking about,"’ was the | 
answer. 

«But it is,” insisted Mr. Tolland. ‘How am 1 
to give advice if I don't know all the circum- 
stances ?”” 

Then came questions and cross-questions, until | 
it was clear to the mind of the examiner that | 
the mortgage was given to raise money to help 
jan old friend, to whom Mr. Durand was under 
| obligations. A 

“Obligations ought always to be met, of 
course,”’ admitted Mr. Tolland. “This man had 
befriended you, you say ?” 

; ‘Yes; and moreover at great inconvenience to 
| himself,” said Mr. Durand. “I owe him grati- 
| tude that this mortgage doesn’t half pay.” 


“Hum! My advice is to pay off this mortgage, 
and keep your place, to 
His Advice. which you say yon are 
attached. Though why you 


should be,”’ he went on to himself, ‘‘is beyond 
me. I’m not much taken with it myself.”’ 

“That, unfortunately, is advice that I can't 
follow,” observed Mr. Durand, quietly. 

“Can't follow it!’? exclaimed Mr. Tolland. 
“Why, it’s good, isn’t it ?”” 

“Very good.” 

“And sensible ?”” 

«Extremely sensible.” 

“Then why, in the name of wonder, can’t you 
follow it?” 

“Lack of funds,"’ observed Mr. Durand, dryly. 

“Oh, funds! I'll furnish ’em.”’ 

Now Mr. Durand was not half so much sur- 
prised at this last statement as Mr. Tolland was. 
He had never done such a thing before; but, as he 
presently reflected, the advice was good, and he 
was not the man to let it be wasted simply 
because it couldn’t be carried out. 

“Bat I can't accept—you are a stranger,” 
objected Mr. Durand. 

“Not a bit of it. Been here four days now, 
and may be here a week longer. Can’t tell.” 

“I might take it as a loan,” finally said Mr. 
Durand, thoughtfully. ‘1 hate to leave the 
place.”” 

“Precisely. I'll take your note, payable to me | 
personally one hundred years from date. Don’t 
know that you'll be able to find me,” said Mr. 
Tolland, whimsically. 

Suddenly the tears stood in Mr. Durand's eyes. 
“I am in a hard strait,”’ he said. 

“Hum!” said Mr. Tolland; “you aint now. 
I've got lots of money. I can do it as well as not; 
and I feel under obligations to you for the very 
handsome way in which you’ve treated me. 

“Made me one of your family, you know,” he 
wenton. “I can't stand thanks. I shall have to 
take to the drifts if you don't get that grateful 
look out of your face. Why, man alive, why | 
shouldn't I do it?’ cried Mr. Tolland, growing 
warm. ‘What sort of a brute should I. be if I 
didn't do it?” 

For the last time Mr. Tolland was going to bed 
in the cold little room, and he said to himself: 

“Peter Tolland, Durand thinks you’re one of 
the mercies he gives thanks for every night. It’s 
not at all bad, this being 
@ mercy,” he mused. 
“On the whole I like it. 
I wonder if there isn’t 
something else I could help them to.” 

No; it appeared there was not when he asked | 
the next morning. 

“Very well, then. I guess I’ll be off to-day, if | 
Will will show me the way to town.” 

What wouldn't Will have done for him? It! 
was pleasant to see the grateful, happy look | 
with which he regarded Mr. Tolland as the / 
two set out. | 

They were busy all day. First there was the | 
money to be telegraphed for; then there was the i 
nortgage to be taken up and turned over to Will. ; 
And in the meanwhile such a load of eatables was 
bought as would take two strong horses to draw, 
when Will should be at liberty to gg home, while 
another team followed with fuel. 

“May as well be a good old-fashioned mercy 
| while I am abont it,” thought the old bachelor to , 
himself. He didn’t forget to put in a sack of | 
corn-meal and a shoulder of bacon. 
| “Might look as if I’d had enough of corn-bread 
j and bacon if I left ’em out,” he soliloquized. 
How he enjoyed his supper that night in the 
, dining-car, as he again sped on his way to the, 
There was the very same waiter, and he | 
‘asked: | 
| “Did you get somethin’ to eat over to that 
; house ?"' as if Mr. Tolland had been gone but an 
| hour. 

Mr. Tolland answered pleasantly, evidently to. 


Pleasant to 
be a “Mercy.” 














stirring him up. 








«J jes’ looked for him to set down on me, suah."* 


There was the same sleeping-car and the same 
porter, who said, ‘‘Yo’ valise all right, sah. 
Lef’ it wid de agent in Chicago.” 

“Thank you,” was the response; and the porter 
found a half-dollar in his hand. 

“What come ober him? Jes’ dat crusty he 
was mad it was a-snowin’, an’ now look at him! 
Guess he must ’a’ seen a ghost. Don’ b’lieve 
he's goin’ to live long. I'll make him up com- 
fortable to-night, any way.”” 

It was a wonderful city that met Mr. Tolland’s 
view in the morning. He thought he had fully 
appreciated its merits before, but now he acknow- 
ledged himself mistaken. 

“Wish I had Will and Anna here! Wouldn't 
I give em a good time! I owe them something. 
This being a mercy is the most enjoyable thing 
I ever undertook. Wouldn’t Mary stare if she 
knew! Well, I did as I said I would. I gave 
Durand some advice—and then I helped him take 
it,” and he laughed. 

Yes, Mr. Tolland laughed as he used to laugh 
when he was a boy. And why shouldn’t he? 
His youth had come back to him. 

Witriam Zacnary GLapwin. 
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RECOGNITION IN HEAVEN. 
Oh, when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then for pains and fears, 
The duy of woe, the watchful night— 
For all her sorrows, all her tears, 

An overpayment of delight ? 


Selected. —Kobert Southey. 


—— 
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HOW WE FIND INVISIBLE STARS. 


By SIR ROBERT 8. BALL, 
Lowndean Professor, Cambridge University. 


On one occasion, when I was giving a lecture 
on the subject with this title, I received an anony- 
mous letter in which I was asked how it was 
possible that I could say anything about ‘“Invisi- 


| ble Stars ?”" 


If they were not visible, it did not seem that we 
could learn anything about them. Ought not, 
my correspondent asked, a lecture on ‘Invisible 
Stars’ to be about as attractive as a concert of 
inaudible :nusic, or as the fragrance of inodorous 
flowers ? 

It is not impossible that somewhat similar 
questions may occur to those who read this little 
paper. Let me therefore 
say at once that the ‘‘In- 
visible Stars” to which I 
refer are made known to 
us by the help of photography. For beautiful 
though our eyes may be, and exquisitely adapted 
as they are to subserve the purposes of our daily 
life, it is yet true that as optical instruments they 
are somewhat imperfect. 

The human eye wants a certain delicacy pos- 
sessed by the photographic plate. It certainly 
has not the patience, if I may use the expression, 
possessed by the film of sensitive material. Hence 
it is that, in our attempt to explore the heavens, 
photography renders us most extraordinary aid. 

Not alone does the camera enable us to obtain 
pictures of celestial objects possessing unchal- 
lenged accuracy, but its assistance extends a 
great deal further. A photograph of the celestial 
regions exhibits multitudes of stars and other 
objects far too faint to be discernible by any eye, 
no matter how delicate may be its perceptive 
powers, and no matter how powerful may be the 
telescope to which the eye is applied. 

Thus it is that we obtain on our photographs 
the representations of invisible stars. 

To explain the matter a little more fully I will 
describe how the astronomer sets at work when 
he wants to obtain pictures of these objects which 
his eye can never show him. He requires, in tho 
first place, a telescope which is specially adapted 
to the purpose. It must be understood that the 


Made visible by 
Photography. 


| object-glass of an ordinary telescope, even though 


it be of the most perfect construction, will never 
answer. 

The photographic objective must be prepared 
with an especial view to photographic purposes; 
for the light which 
takes photographs is, 
to a great extent, quite 
different in character 
from the light which acts on the nerves of vision. 
Provided with an object-glass carefully wrought 
for this purpose, the astronomer places a pre- 
pared plate at its focus, and exposes it to the sky. 

Special precautions have to be taken to insure 
that the telescope shall move properly, for as the 
Stars appear to traverse the vault of heaven, it is 
necessary to follow them with the instrument. 


How Stars are 
Photographed. 


‘Otherwise the star would present a trail on the 


plate, instead of a sharply marked point. 

To keep the plate following the stars, an ordi- 
nary telescope is attached to that which carries the 
photographic apparatus. Tho eye of the observer 
is applied to the second instrument, by which he 
watches one carefully selected star, and thus 
guides the whole apparatus, so as to insure that 
the movement shall be perfectly uniform. 

The plates which are employed for this purpose 
are the most sensitive that can be made. To 


be driving up the avenue, and a flash from the 
carriage lamp fell on the plate. 

All being ready, the exposure is given, not for 
the small fraction of a second, which would com- 
pletely suffice for the production of the picture 
under ordinary circumstances, but for many 
minutes, or even hours. 

It is quite true that the very large stars would 
record their impression in a few seconds, but to 
obtain the fainter stars much longer exposures 
are demanded. It seems as if the little waves of 
light which come from the star and strike on the 
piate cannot succeed in engraving their impres- 
sion until they have been allowed to operate for a 
time which has to be longer just in proportion as 
the star is fainter. 

It thus follows that the longer a plate is exposed 
the more numerous will be the stars which can be 
counted upon it after the development has been 
completed. It is not unusual to find at least ten 
thousand stars on a single plate, provided an 
exposure of four hours has been given. 

Indeed, in some cases it has been deemed 
advantageous to make still longer exposures. I 
have seen a beautiful plate representing the Cloud 
of Magellan, in the Southern Hemisphere, which 
had been submitted to starlight for no less than 
seven hours, 

Many remarkable discoveries have been made 
by the examination of these photographs. The 
Jarger stars thereon de- 
picted are no doubt 
those visible to the un- 
aided eye; the intermediate stars, which may be 
counted in thousands, are objects which might be 
perceived in a telescope of considerable power; 
but the smaller points, which are barely discern- 
ible on tha background of the plate, are the 
invisible stars. They could never be perceived 
were it not for the peculiar assistance which 
photography gives us. 

Many of the most noteworthy achievements in 
this delicate and interesting branch of astronomy 
are due to Professor Pickering of Harvard College 
Observatory. 

The examination of these plates reveals in the 
most startling manner the extraordinary profusion 
in which stars are scattered over the sky. Re- 
member that each plate can contain a representa- 
tion of but a small part of the heavens. Not 
fewer than ten thousand photographs would be 
necessary, if we desired to form a nap represent- 
ing the entire surface of the celestial sphere. 

If on each such plate there be on an average ten 
thousand stars—and this is a low estimate—it is 
obvious that not less than a hundred million stars 
must be spread over the surface of the sky. 
‘When we realize that every one of these stars is 
an independent source of light, and that dark 
objects in the stellar regions are not visible at all, 
we obtain some notion of the extraordinary 
abundance with which matter is strewn through 
the universe. 

It must be remembered that each star, even the 
tiniest that is just depicted on the plate, is in 
itself a sun often comparable with, and often far 
surpassing, our own sun in splendor. It is the 
distance at which it is placed that makes it look 
so insignificant. 

There are other departments of astronomy in 
which photographs are also very instructive, in 
revealing the existence of invisible objects. Take 
for instance, that well-known group of stars 
known as the Pleiades. 

This charming little cluster has been looked at 
by every student of the skies for thousands of 
years. It has been most 
carefully scrutinized by 
those employing good 
telescopes. And yet it 
possesses a something which had never been 
noticed until Mr. Isaac Roberts took a photograph 
of the cluster with an exposure of four hours. 

He then found that the well-known group of 
stars was surrounded, or, indeed, I might say 
bathed, in a widely extended fire-mist, or mass of 
glowing nebula. The light from this is of such a 
kind that it does not appeal to any nerves that are 
in our eyes, but it does produce an impression on 
the photographic plate. 

Consequently, we are able, time after time, to 
reproduce on our pictures the ghostlike outlines 
of this cloud of fire, which can never be perceived 
by any human oye. 

It is quite plain that this nebula can be no mere 
effect of some error in development, or of some 
accidental intrusion of light. Widely differing 
instruments, treated by quite different processes, 
invariably reproduce the same forms. We are 
therefore assured that what we are looking at has 
a veritable independent existence. 

It is clearly some trace of that great primeval 
nebula by whose condensation the stars forming 
the Pleiades have been produced. 

There is indeed a peculiar power possessed by 
the photograph’ processes of exhibiting clearly 
and vividly things which elude ordinary vision. 
I will here mention a remarkable instance of, 
| however, a very different kind, which came under 
| my notice the other day. In this case the photo- 
| graph rendered certain marks visible which the 
| eye could not detect. 

\ The puma in its adult form is, as everybody 
knows, not a spotted animal, but it is clearly 


Discoveries Made. 


Nebula of 
the Pleiades. 





the regret of the waiter, who seemed desirous of illustrate the precautions that have to be taken I | allied to the leopard and to other creatures which 
| may mention that a plate has been known to be | do possess spots. The affinity of the puma to 

“Done lef’ his sniff behin’ him,” said that completely fogged over and destroyed by the | these spotted relatives is sufficiently manifest by 
servant of the travelling public, discontentedly. accidental circumstance that while it was being | the resemblance in many points of its structure. 
| placed in the instrument a carriage happened to 


It is also illustrated in a very striking manner by 
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the circumstance that the young puma is known 
to be abundantly covered with strongly marked i 
spots. As the little animal grows up, these spots 

become more and more evanescent, until at last 

in the adult they have vanished altogether. That 

is to say they have vanished to our eyes, but the 

photographic eye took a somewhat different view 

of the matter. 

On the photograph of a fully grown puma to 
which I have referred, the spots were most dis- 
tinctly visible, thongh no trace of the spots was 
discernible by ordinary vision. Other instances : 
could be given of a somewhat similar kind. 

We can explain how the photograph supple- | 
ments our eye in a twofold manner. In the first 
place, the eye gets fa- 
tigued by staring long 
in hope of perceiving | 
something which is very 
faint. The photograph, on the other hand, sees | 
a faint object the more distinctly the longer it 
stares. In the second place, the photograph pos- ; 
sesses the property of being affected by light of a 
kind quite different from that which affects our 
sense of vision. 

Thus it has come to pass that the camera has 
proved to be of such vast assistance to the astron- 
omer. It not only shows him objects which are 


Why the Photo- 
graph excels. 





too faint to be perceptible to human vision, but it | 
also exhibits to him objects where 
the question is rather relative to 
the quality of the light, than to 
its quantity. 

Thus it is, that in a double way 
the camera has been of such strik- 
ing service by its disclosures of 
“Invisible Stars."’ 


———+o+ 


For the Companion 
SYLVIA. 


Sylvia Lenox had at last an idea 
why her father was so silent and 
sad, and why he apparently cared 
no more about her than for the 
cook or the housemaid. To be 
sure, he had given her one little 
kiss on coming home from Europe, 
six months before, where he had 
lived nearly all her short life, but 
he had not seemed in the least glad 
to see her. 

“Uncle Doctor,” as she called 
her father’s brother, the tall, genial 
man who had been her best friend 
from baby hood, would have kissed 
her a dozen times, and almost 
tossed her over his head in excess 
of joy. 

Sylvia thought she knew what 
love was, after her long experience 
of it from Uncte Doctor and her 
nurse, Ann Maria Johnson. 

This morning, when she made 
her great discovery, she was out 
by the roadside, laboriously patting together 
small snowballs in her little mittened hands, 
when Joe Barker went by with his chum to school. 

Now Sylvia was not yet a pretty girl, though it 
was easy to find in ber the beginnings of beauty. 
Just at present she was very thin; her light hair 
was drawn so tightly back that her eager, gray- 
hlue eyes seemed to be staring from their sockets, 
and her little straight nose was covered with big 
brown freckles. 

“Turkey's egg! turkey's egg!"’ shouted Joe, 
and his chum at once joined in the chant. 

“Turkey’s egg! turkey’s egg!” they called, 
until they were out of sight. ‘“She’s got a nose 
all speckled, like a speckled turkey’s egg!" 

Then Sylvia thought she knew just why her 
father could not like her, and she turned about 
and went slowly into the house. 

Not long after Ann Maria found her standing 
on a chair before a mirror, scrubbing her nose 
with a queer little ball of cloth so vigorously that 
the tears were running down her cheeks. She 
was suffering, but not for that did she flinch. 

“Why, bless the child!’ cried Ann Maria. 
«Whatever is she doin’ now ?” 

“I’m getting the freckles off,"’ said Sylvia, con- 
tinuing to scrub. 

«(What under the canopy are you rubbin’ your 
face with?” Ann Maria unceremoniously lifted 
the child from her perch, and unclasped the small 
tingers from the little wad of cloth. 
of a cleanin’ rag as I'ma 
livin’ woman! 
and sand! 
did you come by these ?”” 


Soap and Sand 
for Freckles. 


“Jane was scouring tins in the kitchen,” said | 


Sylvia, holding her hand over her nose, ‘and I 
thought if they took black off, they'd take off 
freckles. SoTI asked her to give me some, and 
she did.” 

Sylvia was never afraid of Ann Maria. It 
was perfectly easy to explain things to anybody 
who might be expected to take you up and cuddle 
you at any minute; and this Ann Maria dt once 
proceeded to do, after she had possessed herself 
of a box of cold cream, with which she began to 
anoint the much-abused nose. 

“The skin’s every mite off!"’ she soliloqnized, 
with deep pity and some impatience. “Sylvia, 
what made yon do it 7" 

“I told you I wanted to get the freckles off,” 
said Sylvia. “Do you think I’ve done it any ?"’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Of course you haven’t, you little innocent! 
Freckles are like the color of your eyes; they go 
right through. But I didn’t know you was so 
vain, Sylvia! What did possess you ?”’ 

Then Sylvia thought it would be well to confide 
all her troubles, and see if Ann Maria could find 
a solution for them. 

“My papa don't like me, 
“And I guess I’m homely. 
worse than anything.” 

Ann Maria stopped anointing the injured nose, 
and gave the child a quick, keen glance. 

“Well, I never!’ she exclaimed, under her 
breath. “Sylvia,” she said aloud, ‘don't you 
worry. It isn’t freckles, and it isn’t homeliness. 
It’s what nobody can help, unless you can when 
you get to be a big girl, and your father sees 
you're worth something.’’ 

Sylvia had turned on the nurse's lap, and was 
looking her in the face with serious gray eyes. 

“Why don’t he like me?” she asked. ‘Uncle 
Doctor does.’” 

It seemed to Ann Maria that the time had come 
for telling this little bewildered soul the truth, and 
whether wisely or not, she made up her mind 
to do it. 

“When you was a little mite of a baby,” she 
began, rocking to and fro and speaking softly, 
“your mother died. It ‘most broke your father’s 


she said, soberly. 
And freckles are 


Sylvia sings hi 


home. 


Why Syivia 
was Unloved. 


forgot what he'd lost, 
to like anybody else.”” 
breathing to listen. 


asked, in a soft little whisper. 
“She wasn't like anybody else that ever I saw. 

I guess you'll look like her when you grow up. 

a bird.” i 

“Did he like to hear her sing ?"” 

“Like it? I guess he did! 


more about such things.”" 


Claus, and told him all about the new process for 
removing freckles. 


heart, and he went away to Europe and stayed | 

there till we all thought he never was coming | people,” answered the colonel in a dull voice, ; it, just as we were thirty years ago! Oh, the 
But at last he came,—I guess your Uncle 

Doctor wrote him he’d ought to,—and then it | 

seemed as if he’d never 

and as if he never meant | miracle has ever happened to me. 

Sylvia was very quiet; she had almost stopped | 


“What kind of a lady was my mother?’’ she 


She was always laughing, and she could sing like 


enjoying their coffee, he lashed himself to the | 
point of speaking. 

“Look here, Hal!” he said, bluntly. ‘You 
ought not to treat Sylvia in this way, you 
know!" ; 

| ‘The father gave him a quick look. 

| “In what way ?” he asked. 

; “You simply ignore her. You scarcely give 
her a word from morning till night.” 

“Well?” { 

“You are merely civil to her. If she comes) 
into the room, you treat her with the cool civility | 
you would show a guest, in- } 
stead ofactingasifshe were ‘Uncle Doctor” 
a warm-hearted little girl, protests. | 
and your daughter.” | 

The colonel did not look up, and the hand | 
shook with which he held his spoon. 

“You know why, Will,” he said at length, in a; 
low voice. ‘You know so well that it seems to 
‘me rather cruel in you to probe me so. Six years 
|} ago I lost—her. It may be cowardly, but I don't 
‘ dare to care much for anything again. Suppose 
I greatly loved this child, and then lost her? I 
| mean to spare myself that pain.” i 

The doctor went round the table and put his | 
hand on his brother’s shoulder. 

“Hal,” be said, his voice broken, ‘you know 1 
can’t talk, but you will find her again.” | 





er Easter Hymn. 


“Bo they tell me, the good books and the good 
| still without raising his eyes. ‘But I can’t feel it. 
Everything is dark.” 

| «But the Resurrection, Hal!" 

“Yes, I know; but I tell you I can't feel it. No 
Perhaps I 


| 
. 


could believe if there had.”” 
The doctor went back to his place. Presently 
(he began again, somewhat timidly : 

“But the child, Hal. It is terrible to see her 
‘follow you about, hoping for a word or a look. 
. | She's absolutely in love with you.” 

The father sighed heavily. 

“Why do you try to waken me when I have 
got myself comfortably deadened to life? 1 mean 
|to superintend Sylvia’s edneation, and see that 


do anything he didn’t like. He was all wrapped . expect me to tie my heart-strings to her—I can't, | 
up in her. Now go to sleep, and don't think any ‘1 won't!” 


Sylvia, silent in her little bed up-stairs, had her 


Plans to win 
a Father's Love. 


r | had drawn her own lit- 
tle conclusions from 
Maria's 
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began to sing her beautiful Easter hymn, very 
slowly and carefully, that every note might be 
exactly right. 

‘The library door opened just as Ann Maria was 
going through the hall. 

“Ann Maria,” came the colonel’s voice, more 
harsh than Sylvia had ever heard it, ‘will you 
stop that child's singing, or take her where I can't 
hear it!” 

But when Ann Maria entered the dining-room, 
Sylvia was not there. She had fied through 
another door, up the stairs past her own little 
room, and into the attic. 

There, beside a trunk which held some headless 
dolls and wornout treasures that were still beloved, 
she sat silent, her little fingers clasped upon her 
aching throat. 

Sylvia practised no more, but she went about 
the house very suberly, so that Uncle Doctor was 


' puzzled, and told her he should have to play with 


Belinda, her last doll, instead of her, and that if 
she did not brace up, he should really be com- 
pelled to sell her to the Shakers. She smiled, a 
pitiful little smile, and said only : 

“I guess I've got a cold, or—or as’my !”’ for the 
cook had asthma, and was made very doleful 
thereby. 

It was the day before Easter, and the doctor 
and his brother happened to leave the honse 
together. 

“Going fora walk ?"’ asked Will, 
and the colonel answered : 

“Down to the post-office. Which 
way do you go ?”’ 

“That way, I believe. I baven't 
had any real exercise for a week. 
Let's take a spin together.” 

Just as they were closing the hall 
door, Sylvia appeared behind thei, 
inittened and furred, and carrying 
a little pail. 

‘¢Whither away, Red Riding- 
hood ?"" called the doctor, gaily. 
“To see your grandmother and the 
wolf?” 

“Ann Maria sent me down to 
Mrs. Hopkins’s, to take this 
broth,” said Sylvia, trudging out 
over the steps. ‘It's hot, and I'm 
to be careful not to spill it.” 

“Give it to me,”’ said the doctor, 
“and you take my hand. There! 
T'll carry it while our ways lie 
together."" 

The three set out, somewhat 
slowly, that Sylvia's short steps 
inight make the pace. The colonel 
did not talk, but the ductor made 
up for it. 

He teased Sylvia, he made fu 
of her, and finally, before she 
knew it, he had wakened her to 8 
mood of childish glee, and she 
forgot that her father walked silent 
on the other side. When they 
came to Bentham's Pond, the 
colonel also waked up. 

“See, Will!" he exclaimed, “there they are at 





reckless scamps !”” 

| The ice had broken up, after a sudden thaw, 
and the pond was full of great cakes. On these, 
slipping about and guiding their melting rafts, 
were Joe Barker and his ever-devoted chum. 
Sometimes they were on the same piece; some 
times they sprang from cake to cake, and some- 
times each would try to make his craft bump the 
other. 

Often a piece of ice wonld tip treacherously 
and threaten to be subinerged, and then the boys 
delicately balanced themselves on the opposite 
edge, or leaped daringly to another piece. 

“It's really dangerons,” said the doctor, while 
they were watching these antics with breathless 


But she couldn’t she has every possible advantage; but if you , interest. 


“Dangerous! of course it is. So it is to find 
| the north pole, or the source of the Nile, but it’s 
| real adventure, nevertheless. Those boys have 


That night Ann Maria stopped Uncle Doctor in | own thoughts about all those things, and undis- ' given me more pleasnre than I’ve had for years! 
the passage, as he came in from a cold drive into | turbed by the fact of her skinless nose, she was ; I feel as if I were one of them. If we stay here 
the country, where he was as welcome as Santa | making new plans. She 


much longer, 1 shall be navigating the open seas 
myself !"" 
| The colonel's eves were bright, his face smiling. 


The doctor listened quietly, but when he had! Ann story. 
reached his room and was dressing for dinner, he ; Her mother sang like a bird, and her father had 
yented his somewhat violent emotions on his liked it. 





“A piece | 


And soap : 
Sylvia, how ; 


boots and hair-brush in a way that would have | Sylvia had a clear little voice, and she wondered 

astonished his patients. ‘if he could possibly be pleased if she practised 
“It’s a shame!” he ejaculated, parting his hair very hard and learned some particularly sweet 

savagely and scowling at himself in the glass. song. An Easter hymn! for that would be most 

“A burning shame! That little starved thing! I beautiful of all, and Easter was so near! 

| wish she was my daughter !"" Then she began, in her trembling little soprano, 


knot and went down to dinner, meaning to keep | lose no time; and Ann Maria came bustling in, 
up his ill temper if he possibly could. | exclaiming: 





When he entered the colonel was standing by “Bless the child! 
the fire. He was a handsome man, with the Singing in her sleep ?"’ 
bearing of a soldier. The two were much alike, But Sylvia looked up at her with clear eyes, and 
but Harold Lenox was commanding where the asked: 

, doctor seemed gentle; and Harold was reserved “Is Easter next Sunday, Ann Maria?” 

‘to people in general, while his brother had a “Yes, it's next Sunday, and your birthday 
' wealth of affection ready to bestow wherever it comes the same day this year. 
was needed. 

“Rather cold to-night,” said the colonel, as right off.’ 
they went to the table; and the doctor tried to | 
say “Yes” very curtly. He was still determined 


What's she up to now? 





resolution ebbed away with his soup. 


Then he tied his cravat in a belligerent sort of |“ ‘Christ the Lord is risen to-day!’’’ in order to 


Now you lie still | 
and think about it, and by and by you'll drop: 


Next morning, the child began her practising 
| very early. She went into the dining-room, where 
to be absolutely severe and just, but somehow his ;no one was likely to be at that hour, and con- 
‘ scientiously sang the scale until her eager face 
When they had finished dinner and were alone, | was flushed and her voice grew tired. Then she 


' Sylvia stole a glance at him, and for a moment it 
seemed to her that she hated Joe Barker, who 
| could make him laugh, and break up that deep 
, Wrinkle between his brows. 

| «Here, Pussy, take your pail,” said Uncle 
Doctor, “you turn down this cross-road, don’t 
you? It’s only a step from here, you know, and 
be sure you say your name’s Red Ridinghood.” 

Sylvia made haste to do her errand, and she 
was so absorbed in thought that when deaf Mrs. 
Hopkins asked, “Whose little gal are you?” she 
only said, “Pretty well, thank you, ma'am.” 

When the pail had been scrupulously washed 
and returned to her, and she had taken a slip of 8 
Lady Washington geranium for Ann Maria, she 
hurried away on her homeward road. 

But she did not pass the pond. She sat down by 
the shore on a fallen log, and waited, her mittened 
hands folded to tightly 
before her, and her 
delicate lips set. Joe 
Barker and his chum 
had gone home, and the pond looked very lone- 
some with its lines of black water between the 
drifting cakes of ice. 

The west flamed red with a glowing sunset, and 


What is 
Sylvia’s Resolve? 
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still no one came. She began to grow a little! And lying back | 
nervous with the cold and inaction, and wondered | nestled where it was dearly welcome, she sang, in ‘did not seem to hold one spark of affection for | 


a bit whether she had been wise in her plan. But 
just as resolution was failing her, the colonel and 
Uncle Doctor appeared round a bend of the road, 
walking fast and gwinging their arms with vigor. 

‘Then Sylvia threw all her doubts to the winds, 
and rose froin her seat. She set her tin pail care- 
fully down beside the log, and took a timid, 
desperate step on the crackling ice near the shore. 

She leaped from one cake to another in feeble 
imitation of Joe and his chum, and when the two 
men reached her starting-point, she was far out 
toward the centre of the pond. 

“Who's that?" said the doctor, easily, as he 
was swinging past. ‘Heaven help us, it’s Sylvia!"” 








her clear, thin voice: 
Christ the Lord ix risen to-day! 
ALICE Brown. 





— +e- —— — 
For the Companion. 


SCARABEE. 
The Biography of a Cat. 


The subject of this memoir joined our family 
circle as a half-grown kitten, recommended by 
his own glossy, tiger-striped beauty, and vouched 
for by the washerwoinan, Mrs. McQuirk, who 


But the colonel had stayed not even for a word. | brought him bundled up in her gingham apron. 


In the moment of noting the little figure, he was 
running from one ice-cake to another, in swift 
pursuit. 

“Sylvia,” he called, ‘stand still, just where vou 
are!"’ 

It was more difficult than Sylvia had imagined, 
and she was now balancing uncertainly on a 
shifting cake. She turned, at her father’s call, 
and he could see that her little face was strained 
and anxious. 

“Stand still!” he cried again. 
my cane!"" 

But one uncertain movement inclined the cake 
too far, and Sylvia had gone under. 

No one could ever tell exactly what happened 
after that. The doctor, 
who had wrenched a pole 
from the frozen ground, 
and taken his way across 
the surging ice-drift, protested that he never knew, 
and the colonel, who saw a little red hood come 
up between two ice-cakes only to go under again, 
was sure he could not tell. 

But certain it is that he was presently in the 
water, angrily and ineffectually trying to push 
aside the horrible ice-drift, as if it were some 
huge monster bent on devouring his treasure. 

There was again a gleam of red, and he clutched 
the child in a desperate grasp, clambered, he knew | 
not how, upon an uncertain foothold, stumbled 
back to land, and ran with his dripping burden, 
his brother following. 

“Give her to me!’’ cried the doctor at the door. 
“Don't stand there, Ann Maria! Hot water, | 
blankets, brandy! Run!” 

Ann Maria ran, but to what 
purpose? The little dripping 
figure wes rubbed dry and 
warm, but it still lay motion- 
less. The doctor worked des- 
perately. He breathed into the 
mouth, he compressed the inert 
lungs. All to no parpose for 
half an hour. The spirit had 
fled. 

“Let her rest in peace,"’ cried 
the colonel, hoarsely. He was 
kneeling by the bed, in his wet 
garments, but nobody noticed 
him. 

“She is dead! I won't have 
her disturbed!" he said. 

The doctor made no answer. 
His hand was on the child's 
heart, and his month close to 
hers. 

“More blankets, Ann Maria!"’ 
he said, with a sob in his voice. 
“(She's alive!" 

Sylvia came back, and when 
she opened her pained, wonder- 
ing eyes, they fell first upon 


“Tl reach you 


Sylvia is like 
to Drown. 








her father. The tears were 
running unheeded down his 
cheeks. 


“My little girl,” he said, 
over and over, ‘“‘my own little 
girl!” 

“I didn’t think I should fall 
"* she whispered, weakly. 
“I only meant to make you 
langh. You know you laughed at Joe Barker!” 

Then, perhaps everybody would have cried | 
together but that Ann Maria, the practical, came 
to the rescue. 

“Here, colonel, you had better go and change 
your wet clo’es,” said she, peremptorily. “You'll | 
catch cold yourself and give her a cold, too. She’ll 
go to sleep if we let her alone.” 

Outside the chamber, Colonel Lenox laid a 
detaining hand upon 
brother’s shoulder. 

“Will,” he said, his face 
working, “it wasa miracle! 
She was dead, and her spirit came back. That 
other spirit, Will! somewhere I can believe it is 
awake. I will believe, God help me!” 

That night, while Sylvia slept, her father sat 
beside her, sometimes dozing, but oftener looking 
at her face with a hungry gaze, and murmuring 
joy that he had his treasure safe. When she 
opened her eyes, they brightened wondrously as 
they met and realized the unrestrained tenderness 
of his. 

“Is it E 
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An Easter 
Miracle. 














ster ?”" 






asked Sylvia. ‘Am I sick ?” 
ster, and you're not sick, only tired. 
all go to church with me, and see the lilies 
and hear the music, and it shall be the happies 
Easter day in all your life.”” 

“But I've got some music for you, papa,” said 
Sylvia, her eyes growing big with impatience and 
joy. ‘Just you hear!” 














“Sure, he’s none of your alley cats that's had 
no bringing up,”’ she said. 





Scarabee's Retuge. 


Probably it was because he had left so good a| history opened. Our next-door neighbor kept 
Set | chickens, and complaint was made that our cat 


home that he was so unreconciled to ours. 
free from the apron, he made a rapid tour of the 
laundry, seeking escape. Finding none, he betook 
himeelf to the sill of a high window, and there 


sat, darkly outlined against the sky, for the space | front piazza; there was no entering a plea of ‘not 
of two days and a night, all the while uttering | guilty’’ on his behalf. 


ear-piercing 
intervals of exactly thirty seconds. 


n his arms, with her head | strictly employed in his own interests. 


and nerve-destroying miaus at} how to stop his depredations. 
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His heart 


His manner made it plain that 
he only esteemed his mistress as a convenience 
which scratched his chin or served his meals. 

But he grew to great size, and more than ful- 
filled his early promise of beauty, so that we 
treasured him as an ornament to our fireside 
while denying him a place in our hearts. 

It was late in the second summer of our 
acquaintance that we first recognized in him that 
extraordinary force of character which made his 
later years so remarkable. We had welcomed 
the gift of a charming gray kitten—compact of 
fun, frolic and demonstrative affection. Then, to 
our surprise, it appeared that the Scarabee was 
jealous! 

He had never wished to perch on our shoulders 
himself, and why he should resent that kitten’s 
doing so was a mystery; but he did. If we 
laughed at the gray kitten’s frolics, he sat by and 
growled disapproval; and all the small creature’s 
advances toward friendship were met with merci- 
less cuffing, and language that sounded horribly 
like swearing. 

After this state of things had lasted a fortnight 
or more, we were all surprised one afternoon to see 
the two go down the garden walk side by side, 
with every outward show of good comradeship. 
Apparently a reconciliation had taken place. 

The next morning we found the gray kitten’s 
little corpse in the corn patch! The evidence in 
the case was purely circumstantial, but it did look 
as though that confiding innocent had fallen a 
victim to the Scarabee’s jealous fury. 

Throughout that winter he maintained his atti- 
tude of haughty indifference toward his haman 
associates; but he had given us an inkling of the 
Vesuvius fires that slumbered beneath his out- 
ward calm, and we realized that he was not a 
person to be trifled with. 

With the next spring a new chapter in his 





was carrying them off. As the Scarabee had 
been inconsiderate enough to bring a chicken 
into the very middle of our family circle on the 


The only question was 


We were not willing to have him killed, so 
after some search we found a friend, 
in another quarter of the town, who 
was willing to give him shelter un- 
til chickens outgrew the tempting 
age. He made the journey to this 
friend’s house tied up in a bag 
and under the seat of the carriage, 
was carefully shut up in the cellar 
for safe keeping, and took advan- 
tage of the first open door to pre- 
sent himself at home within 
twenty-four hou He had 








found his way over two miles 





He returns with a Chicken in his Mouth 





We thought that such sounds had never issued 
from throat of cat before, and when they ceased 
we ascribed it to the destruction of this animal’s 
vocal apparatus; but that marvellous organ had 








been strengthened rather than damaged by use. 
Throughout his whole career that voice, even 


more than his stately size, was his crowning 
| glory. 
No one ever resisted its appeal. One bra 





throated miau, and doors were opened, water | 


poured, or chairs vacated on the instant, lest the 
awful summons should be renewed. 

His name of ‘Scarabee"’ 
Doctor Holmes's ‘*Poet at the Breakfast-table™’ 
then in course of publication. The harsh sylla- 
bles 


was borrowed from 








beast below stairs, and he was christened by 
acclamation, for the name lent itself kindly to all 
the tones of cajolery and denunciation. 

When the Scarabee decided to emerge from the 
seclusion of the basement, it appeared that he 
was either of a naturally serious disposition, or 
that long struggle with grief on the laundry 
window-sill had cast an abiding gloom over his 
young life. 

At any rate, nothing of the kitten ever showed 

self in his behavior; no romping after balls of 
yarn, no chasing of his tail, no frolies among the 
shrubbery. Truth compels me to admit that we 
found him uninteresting. 

His intellectual gifts, if he had any, were 


one night’s experience put an end to that. 


eemed somehow to fit the caterwanling little | 


of strange road, through the densely-peopled 
portion of the town, and across a wide river. 

The Scarabee was promptly sent back; but this | 
resulted only in forcing him to make the perilous | 
journey over again. This time he actually had | 
the audacity to pause by the way to visit our 


neighbor's poultry-yard, and presented himself to | 


our indignant gaze with a chicken in his mouth! | 

We then tried confining him at home. First | 
we shut him up on an upper balcony, but he 
voiced his wrongs in such horrid howlings that 
Then 
we bethought us of the root-cellar, and for a time 
that seemed to answer perfectly. | 

By the end of a week he had contrived to dig | 
out under the foundation wall, and was at liberty | 











once more. 

It seemed that, during his days in prison, he 
had concluded that human friendship was a sham, 
and th to a self-respecting cat, freedom was 
more precious than a well-spread table. At any 
rate, from that time forth no enticements could 





lure him within our reach. He became an out- 
law and a recluse. 


We saw him from day to day prowling among 








the shrubbery, and in the long summer twilights 
the poor fellow often came to sit on the fence and 
look across to the group on the piazza with wist- 
ful green eyes. How he lived I don’t know. 


Probably it was at the expense of the birds and 
chickens in the neighborhood. 


| tion in which he had been plunged, 
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Just at this time 1 went abroad for six months, 
but home letters all reported him as still unrecon- 
ciled. Returning in January, one of my first 
inquiries was for the Scarabee, and the latest 
news proved to be only three or four days old. 

A very strange track in the snow had caught 
my father's eye, but it ended in a hole leading 
under the stable. The next day the same track 
appeared leading to the carriage-houge, and there 
poor Scarabee was found with his front paw in 
the jaws of a spring trap! 

It had been set in our neighbor's hen-house! 
We profess to be strictly honest people, pat that 
trap was never returned, and it is known in the 
house as “‘Scarabee’s trap’’ unto this day. 

My father and the gardener contrived to throw 
a horse-blanket over him, and one was able to 
hold him while the other loosened the cruel trap! 
Then they were glad to get beyond the reach of 
the agonized creature's claws. He was now 
established in a hole in the furnace cellar, and 
allowed no one to approach him, although he did 
crawl out to eat the food provided for him. 

I went down that very evening to look into his 
case, and after a few min- 
utes’ wheedling, coaxed 
him first out of his hole, 
then within reach of my 
hand, then into my lap, and finally bore him in 
triumph up-stairs. 

I don't like, even now, to recall the state his 
poor, crushed and mangled paw was in, but aside 
from that he was the happiest cat alive. For 
months he had supposed that every man’s hand 
was against him; now, in the midst of his terri- 
ble helplessness and suffering, he discovered that 
we were his friends—powerful and kind enough 
to bring help even to such trouble as his. 

Release from that trap upset his previous phi- 
losophy. From that time forth he gave us 
unmeasured love and confidence. His whole 
nature seemed changed. For the first three years 
of his life he had cared nothing for our society ; 
now he would hardly let us out of his sight. 

His day began with a round of visits to our 
bedrooms. He was always beside the coffee-pot at 
breakfast, and he attended family prayers with 
edifying gravity. As our varying employments 
took us from room to room, he stumped along, 
too, on three legs, and was only thoroughly con- 
tented when he could curl up on the very skirts 
of our gowns or pillow his head upon our feet. 
Quite pathetic was his eagerness to express his 
late-roused affection. 

But there was one cloud in his heaven in the 
shape of a rival introduced during his period of 
exile. The new-comer, Bob by name, was equally 
disgusted by Scarabee’s return. On that very 
first evening when I held him in my lap, Bob 
stalked round and round me, glaring at his sup- 
planter, and uttering maledictions low but deep. 

Finally he reached up and launched one mighty 
cuff at the Scarabee’s defenceless head. 

There was nothing for the poor fellow to do but 
submit, for with one paw a mere mass of crushed 
bone and severed sinews, he was powerless to 
resist. But it was no tame submission. Before 
@ month was out he ventured to offer battle to the 
intruder. 

But what are three sets of claws against four ? 
He was utterly routed; his half-healed wounds 
reopened, and he was reduced to almost his original 
helplessness. Again and again he renewed the 
conflict whenever the state of his paw offered the 
remotest chance of success, and again and again 
he crept beaten and humiliated from the field. 

The contests were Homeric. There would be a 
cloud of flying fur with a nucleus of struggling 
cats in the midst of it, and over it all would rise 
adin of spitting and growling and caterwauling 
hideous to hear. 

All this time the Scarabee was gaining in general 
strength, and his maimed foot would bear part of 
his weight, though its claws were lost. Besides, 
he wag animated by a sense of fighting for his 
altar and his hearth. At last the decisive struggle 
came. | 

It broke out under the dining table one day 
when we were entertaining a particularly decorous 
guest. The two ani- 
mals bit and tore and 
screamed, while the 
very air was darkened 
with the flying fur. When the tumult ended, 
the Scarabee remained master of the field. 

Bob must have felt that he had no moral claim 
to the shelter of our roof, and that he only 
maintained himself by right of the stronger, for 
although his defeat was far less overwhelming 
than several the Scarabee had suffered, he accepted 
it as final, took himself off that very day, and 
was never seen again. 

From this time forth the Scarabee’s complacency 
was unruffied. He forgot the depths of humilia- 
nd became a 
in even the 


Scarabee is 
Reconciled. 


Fierce Duel under 
the Table. 














trifle more arrogant than is becoming 
most exemplary of cats. 

There was one particularly soft chair which he 
and if he found it oceupied 
He immediately 
proceeded to lay siege to the place—sitting down 


considered his own; 
his wrath was funny 





to witness. 


squarely before it and summoning it to surrender 


with piercing miaus. It was a resolute garrison 


indeed that did not promptly capitulate. 

He had learned that water might be had for the 
asking, and at least ten times a day his voice 
resounded from the hborhood of the ice- 





pitcher. It was, of course, our fault that he fell 


into these exacting ways, for we pampered and 
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made much of him to a ridiculous extent, and 
naturally taught him to consider himself a per- 
sonage of supreme importance. 

We were a quiet family, and his doings actually 
furnished the staple of our household small talk. 
We, for instance, never went out nights; while 
he, alas! went only too often, coming home at 
breakfast-time draggled and haggard, and betray- 
ing the exhausting nature of the night’s carouse 
by limping sadly on his injured foot. 

He was a mighty hunter—bringing in rats, 
mice, birds, squirrels, rabbits, and even snakes, 
in embarrassing numbers. I recall one instance 
of the zeal with which he pursued his prey. It 
was in housecleaning time. Carpets were up and 
a disused stovepipe hole in the floor was left 
uncovered. This hole ran straight down about 
three feet, and there ended. Now it happened 
that the Scarabee caught sight of a mouse in the 
bottom, and dived head first after it. 

The result was that he was left standing head 
downward in a hole just the size of his body, 
with only the top of his tail waving as a signal of 
distress above the floor. Some one soon came to 
his rescue, and we are proud to remember that 
when he was lifted out by the tail he still held that 
mouse in his teeth. 

One day, late in the summer following his 
reinstatement, he was observed to be in great 
excitement. He trotted up the back stairs and 
down again twenty times an hour, wearing an air 
of importance tempered by embarrassment. At 
last we followed him up-stairs, and there discov- 
ered that he had married and brought home a 
wife! The domestic crisis that had so ruffled his 
composure was nothing less than the arrival of 
five small kittens. 

The lady of his choice was certainly not the 
sort of person we should have expected would 
find favor in the eyes of our fastidious Scarabee. 
In fact, she bore unmistakable marks of the 
tramp on every point of her scraggy anatomy. 
However, we could not know what charms of 
mind and heart had won him; and as it was no 
affair of ours anyway, we left the happy father to 
his new-found bliss. 

Five days later we were all at the tea-table when 
@ queer little sound drew all eyes toward the open 
door, where stood the Scarabee, the very picture 
of jubilant self-satisfaction. At his side was a 
demure little pussy-cat—but not the mother of his 
children. In a flash we realized that he was 
asking for our congratulations upon a second 
matrimonial venture! 

Now it had been inconvenient to have him settle 
one wife and family upon us, but for him to have 
two was not to be tolerated. 

The fate of the family at the head of the back 
stairs is a dark mystery about which I asked no 
questions. At any rate they disappeared, appar- 
ently unregretted by the Scarabee. 

The little bride enjoyed her honeymoon undis- 
tarbed. She was the most gentle and unassuming 
creature imaginable. However, the Scarabeo 
insisted upon certain social distinctions. His 
natural sphere, for instance, was the parlor; hers 
the kitchen. Woe be unto her if he found her 
intruding! Toall this domineering she submitted 
so meekly that we speedily christened her Griselda, 
after Chaucer’s patient heroine. 

The months came and went—months in which 
the Scarabee basked in the sunshine or by the fire, 
fought the neighbor’s cats and the groceryman’s 
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dog, tyrannized over us and browbeat Griselda 
with a zest that seemed to promise that his life 
would be as long as it was happy. 

But the hand of fate was creeping on, and poor 
Scarabee'’s day was nearly done. 

One morning he appeared, a comical picture of 
distress, with his chin so swollen that his mouth 
was left in the exact middle of his head. Exam- 
ination showed a small wound, but one which 
proved obstinately slow to heal. Atlast we sought 
medical advice for him, and our good family 
doctor—whose heart is always open to the cry of 
distress, even when that cry is only the mew of 
a suffering pussy—carried poor Scarabee to his 
office, and with a surgeon’s help, administered 
ether and laid the wound open to the bone. 

It proved that somehow, probably in a fight 
with a dog, a splinter had been broken from his 
jaw. The doctors took out the bits of broken 
bone and told us to keep the wound open, and 
carefally cleansed. 

For weeks we went through the daily operation of 
taking off the old dressings, syringing the wound 
with warm water, and re-dressing it; to all of 
which Scarabee submitted with beautiful patience. 
Indeed the side of his character which he showed 
us under this affliction was made up of heroic 
fortitude and saintly resignation. 

It seemed that his invalid appetite craved mouse- 
meat, and Griselda was made to understand that 








she must furnish it. Always once, and often 
twice and thrice a day, that poor little soul came 
trotting in to present herself before her lord and 
master with a newly caught mouse in her mouth; 
and he, so far from having the grace to say, 
“Thank you,” never omitted the ceremony of 
cuffing her over the head and seizing the mouse 
amid most unlovely spitting and growling. 

Then, as he began to eat, the trouble was 
renewed. He should have confined his diet to 
milk and hash; but mouse he was determined to 
have, though every motion of his jaw was agony. 
For all this self-caused suffering he held the meek 
little wife responsible. 

Every twinge of his jaw brought down a torrent 
of clapper-clawing and bad language upon her 
devoted head. Then when the mouse was eaten, 
and Scarabee curled up before the fire again, the 
patient little feet would patter off, to bring her 
back presently with another offering! 

Winter drew on toward spring. The Scarabee's 
wound was slowly healing; he was beginning to 
drop the réle of invalid, and to venture out on 
nocturnal excursions again, when his romantic 
career suddenly ended. He simply went out one 
evening and never returned. His fate remains a 
mystery unto this day. 


Though the surmise crossed our minds that he ! 


might have met his doom in some stronger trap 
set in our neighbor’s hen-house, we asked no 
questions, and grew to think of our departed 
friend as one whom the gods loved so well that 
they took him bodily unto themselves. 

We have had many cats since Scarabee’s day, 
but none whose memory is so honored about our 
hearth. Mary A. FaRbey. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO SAINTE 
ANNE DE BEAUPRE. 


Eighteen miles out of the “‘Old-World city” of | 


Quebec stands the miracle-church of Sainte Anne 
de Beaupré. Two or three summers ago, in our 
wanderings we happened upon it. 

Going down the Champlain Stairs in steep- 
streeted Quebec one morning, I was knocked 
suddenly up against a projecting wooden wall of 
a tumbled-down house. As I turned to see my 
whereabouts, my eye fell upon a placard that 
read: 

“La Congregatione Des Jeunes Gens fera son 
pélerinage annuel & la bonne Sainte 
Anne,” and much more of the 
same, “Dimanche le 19 Juillet,” 
all of which signified that there was 
to bea “pilgrimage’’ of young peo- 
ple the following Sunday to the 
renowned shrine of Ste. Anne, and 
that one could join it if they took 
the proper preliminary steps. 

We especially wanted to make 
one trip there with a pilgrimage of 
the ‘‘habitants.”” 

1 purchased my tickets at once, 
@s we were to go by train, and 
enthusiastically told Fannie that I 
should “wake and call her early” 
and whisk her off to Beaupré the 
morrow morning. So thus it was 
settled how wo should go. 

On a rainy morning we opened 
our sleepy eyes upon the day of our 
pilgrimage; but nothing daunted by 
the rain, donning rubber overshoes 
and mackintoshes, we were off for 
the station by seven o'clock in a 
caléche. 

Let me tell you what a caléche is. 
It is a queer sort of carriage, as 
peculiar to Quebec Province as the 
gondola is to Venice. It is wide 
and deep and black. It sits, with 
its cover thrown back, perched high 
on two loose-jointed springs, up over 
two big wheels. You mount it with difficulty, 
but sink back into its depths with ease. The 
driver climbs up before and starts the horse. 

‘You may look very uncomfortable and ungrace- 
ful, but in reality you are snug. You sit there 
rocking back and forth just as delightfully as 
Cinderella in her pumpkin shell. 

We soon reached a little wooden station, which 
was our starting-point over the Charlevoix and 
Montmorenci Branch to Sainte Anne. We found 
ourselves, with a party which was wholly French- 
Canadian, in funny, primitive-looking little cars. 
We were travelling, as the jeunes gens travelled, 
quite second-class, I suppose. 
sensation, with the quaint French patois accom- 
paniment. 

We enjoyed even the bare wooden seats, for 
they were by big open windows. 

It is a very picturesque ride from Quebec to 
Beaupré. Pretty little pieces of woodland lie 





It was all a new | 
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between dashing streams; high bluffs alternate | 
with green meadows, and wide-eaved whitewashed 
cottages are perched in shady retirement here and 
there, or glare by the roadside. 

About nine or ten miles 
out of the city the train 
stops on a little bridge to f 
give one a fine view of the 
Montmorenci Falls. They 
area graceful, dancing cas- 
cade, rather than a roaring 
cataract of waters. They 
bound down through the 
green gorge, tumbling from 
‘yoek to rock in foaming, 
| rainbow - colored veils of 
water. 

After this one halt the 
train soon approached the 
Beaupré road. The sound 
‘of welcoming bells was 
‘heard as we drew nearer— 
f big-tongued bells, thunder- 
ing so hearty and loud a 
welcome that we could hear 
them far upthe valley. We 
stopped suddenly on the 
“open’’ near the church. 

Beaupré village consists of the church, the 
open-air shops, and one straggling street lined 
with pensions, or boarding-houses. During the | 
summer, when boats and cars are hourly bringing 
their loads of pilgrims to the shrine, it is a very 
busy place. The walks then are thronged, the | 
pensions overflow into the very street. 

It was about ten o'clock when we arrived. All 
about the stalls were bargaining crowds. A 
| flourishing business was going on in the sale of | 
shrines, rosaries and other souvenirs of Ste. | 
_ Anne. On the sidewalk we found ourselves in a | 
| Surging, throbbing mass of people; a concourse | 
of brown-faced men and women, scarcely one of | 
whom could speak a word of English. | 

They were plain, every-day working people—_ 
off for a holiday, most of them. They were, 
perfectly orderly and good-natured, as they 
jostled about in parti-colored costumes. The 
men smoked pipes fall of tabac blanc ; the women 
led about their serious-faced children. They 
were  rough-looking people, these Canadian 
peasants, but there was a notable solemnity in 
their faces. 

Ours was but one of many “pilgrimages” to 
; the good saint that day. We were obliged to 
| stay outside until the large church could be 
emptied of its throng, and our mass be called. 
| After atime we found a quiet nook, where we ' 
could rest for a brief moment. Then we could 
dwell @ little on the natural beauty of this quaint 
church hamlet. 

The large and conspicuous cathedral is in a} 
beautiful woodland country. Before it lies the 
St. Lawrence, behind it are the green slopes of | 
the Laurentian hills. 

Nestled amid this greenery is the old Convent | 
lof Ste. Anne. It has been converted into ai 











pension, of course—every available house has | es 
| friends the varied gossip he had picked up on his 


had to be turned to the use of visitors. 
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pedestal, is the figure of Ste. Anne herself. She 
holds on one arm a child, and in her other 
hand a branch of lilies, All about the foot of the 
pedestal are draped trophies. 

Near the entrance door 
are two tower-like stands 
reaching high into the air, 
filled with crutches, canes, 
frames and other helps for 
crippled bodies. These have 
been left for Ste. Anne by 
the hundreds whom she is 
said to have miraculously 
cured. 

The mass which we heard 
was long and elaborate ; the 
singing most beautiful. The 
story of Ste. Anne is that 
the image of the saint came 
miraculously down to the 
people here. Ste. Anne has 
in her especial care all the 
cripples of God’s flock. 
Any true believer may 
claim from her perfect re- 
lease from all bondage of 
the body to disease. 

Here in this out-of-the- 
way nook she holds her sway and works her 
miracles. The imputation of this miraculous 
power to the good saint has made Beaupré. 

For centuries in this region Ste. Anne has been 
worshipped, first in an old chapel in the old 
church, and now in this new cathedral, finished a 
few years ago. 

After spending several hours about the village, 
eating an uninviting lunch and securing a souvenir 
or two, we returned to Quebec. 

There is something very solemn, on a quict 
week-day out of the crowded ‘‘season”’ to come 
upon this church in the forest, to see the trophies 
of its power, and hear the story of its work. 
The steeples pointing heavenward through the 
tree-tops, the sweet, musical chiming of the bells 
across the peaceful valley, are a picture-story 
unlike any other one the New World can show. 

J. A. Brown. 
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By the rough pine table within Lightsey’s 
cabin, at the head of Tamarack Gulch in the Cour 
d’ Alene mountains of Idaho, stood Lightsey him- 
self, dark, broad-shouldered and bearded, drying 
the tin plates and cups with a flour bag. Crack- 
ling flames in a wide stone fireplace illumined the 
rude log walls, the bunks piled with blankets and 
bearskins, and the shimmering array of picts 
and shovels. 

Lightsey was a miner, wintering on his pros- 
pect. He listened with intense interest to the 
conversation of certain guests. 

These were Jack Byers and his son Mitre from 
the prospect adjoining, and Devendorf of Condor 
Peak. 

Devendorf had just come from Spokane, and 
had stopped here overnight on his way home. 
His report of affairs in the outside world was 
heard with special zest. 

Supper being finished, Devendorf filled his pipe; 
and as he pressed the tobacco into the clay bowl, 
he launched forth on a new theme. 

“I tell you, boys, there will be many a fine 
farm picked up within the next week on the Coeur 
d’ Alene reservation. Lawyers say the act of 
Congress provides for no proclamation by the 
President, so that settlers can locate at once in 
safety. Most of the river bottoms are taken 
already, but I saw an extra piece of timothy 
ground on the lake front Saturday that will be 
worth three thousand dollars inside of year, 
and I'd have taken it but for my property on the 
Teak.” 

«Where was it?’ asked Jack Byers, a heavy- 
set and muscular man abont forty years of age 
who sat mending his snow-shoe with raw-hide. 

“A mile west of Graff’s Landing, just behind 
the stony point. I saw it from the trail. All the 
trails in the reservation are open. The Indians 
are travelling more than common this winter. 
I'd say there was a hundred and fifty acres, level 
asa floor. It lies behind a fringe of cottonwoods. 
No one would ever spy it from the lake, and ft 
was by accident I saw it from the trail, for it is in 
sight at one point only.” 

Here Devendorf plucked a pitch splint, thrust 
it against the coals, and with it lighted his pipe- 

For half an hour he stood narrating to his 


Half-way down from the convent is the old | trip. Then Jack Byers arose and buckled on his 
church. Its once gaudy colors are all tarnished, | greatcoat. 


and its time-worn image looks very forlorn and | 
forsaken. One turns away from this to view the: 
The building 1s of stone, and! 


cathedral itself. 
new, staring and ugly. Above it rise two towers, 
in which swing great bells. 

‘We entered the cathedral by the main doorway, 


“Any mail to go ont, Lightsey, or any errands? 
I may run down to Wallace to-morrow, now the 
roads are open again.’” : 

“Why, father, I thought —” cried Mitre, in 4 


| tone of surprise. Ata gentle push of his father’s 


foot against his the lad stopped. Then Jack 


and found ourselves in a large, bare-looking room, | Byers held out his snow-shoe. 


opening from which were numerous chapels. 


“Here, Mite, find the mate and lay them both 


The building itself is lofty, the floor rough and | at the door.’” 


cold, the seats hard and uncushioned. The 


So Mitre went forth beneath the gaunt tamarack 


chapels were bright with candles, paper flowers | under a sparkling wintry sky. He was a boy of 


and gaily painted pictures and images. 


sixteen years, sinewy, active and eager. He 


At the upper end of the main aisle is the | could hardly wait until they had tramped on thelr 
brilliantly decorated altar, with an altar piece by | broad snow-shoes beyond earshot, whet he 


Le Brun. 


In front of this, standing above on a white, 


queried : 
«What are we going to town for ?”” 
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“Speak low, Mitre. Did you note Devendorf's 
Story of the timothy land on the lake? It's just 
the chance I’ve wanted. We must have that land. 
We'll go down there, and I’ll locate it. We can 
throw up a cabin, do some plowing in the spring, 
build a fence, and live there winters until I can 
sell the right. If it’s a good timothy meadow, it 
will bring two or three thousand dollars.” 

The boy was quick to assent. “Yes, father, 
and we could take that money and tunnel the 
ledge here. It would make you rich inside of 
three years.” 2 

“‘Aye. Then, lad, we'd put you through school 
and college, and make something of you.” 

**When shall we start ?”” 

“About midnight. After the moon rises. Must 
not delay a minute. First on the ground wins. 
Devendorf has told this to half a dozen men, for 
all we know. May tell it to half a dozen more 
to-morrow. We'll take the axe and rifle, and 
what provisions we can pack, and if our canoe on 
the river has not been stolen, we'll reach that 
timothy meadow day after to-morrow.” 

True to this prediction, in the forenoon of the 
second day Jack Byers and his son rounded the 
stony point west of Graff's Landing in the reset- 
vation, and approached the fringe of cottonwoods 
in their frosty dugout. They had paddled down 
the Coeur d’ Alene River, and crossed thé lake. 

Tying their canoe, and spreading their spattered 
tent over a bush in the sun to thaw, they passed 
the scrawny cottonwoods, 
and with exclamations of 
delight stood on the edge 
of a beautiful tract behind. 

It was, as Devendorf described it, level as a 
floor, and not much higher than the surface of 
the lake itself. 

Although harsh winds had buffeted their rade 
voat during that chilly passage on the water, here 
the air was still under shelter of the towering, 
Pine-clad mountains. A bright sun, glinting on 
the snow, disclosed that the meadow was untrod- 
den by the foot of man. 

Some sixty or seventy acres lay in this one 
tract. It narrowed about eighty rods below, and 
a knoll covered with pines and underbrush in- 
truded on the flat. Beyond this knoll they could 
see that the bottom land widened again into a 
similar tract. 

In all there was probably about a quarter sec- 
tion of ground, just enough for one homestead 
claim. 

“This is tiptop! It’s as fine a timothy field as 
a man could strike. Come on, let’s go to the 
other end and see it all. No need of snow-shoes. 
This snow has settled, and is stiff enough to walk 
on.” 5 

They tramped toward the knoll, more delighted 
at every step. A forest of large pines came down 
the hillsides to the edge of the low land, assuring 
firewood and lumber. At one point a brook 
tumbled from the declivity, and disappeared 
beneath the snow. Jack Byers called attention 
to this, as a suitable spot on which to set the| 
cabin. 

‘When near the knoll the father laid a heavy 
hand on his son’s arm, and both came to a halt. 
The stroke of an axe sound- | 
ed suddenly in the wintry 
air, not far away. 

% “Somebody is ahead of 
us!’’ cried Mitre, in dismay. 

The miner’s face grew dark, and he gripped 
Inis rifle resolutely. Long accustomed to the; 
frontier, and fully conscious of the value of 
priority, he was not disposed to yield possession 
without evidence that his rival had been first in 
the field. He pushed up the rise and through the 
grove. 

A small tree fell beneath the vigorous strokes 
of the axe as they came down the farther slope. 
Here stood a tall, slender, elderly man, trimming 
boughs from the fallen pine. 

“Hallo, stranger!’’ he said, looking at Jack 
Byers, and suspending his work in evident sur- 
prise. 

‘Hallo, yourself!”’ replied the miner, gruffly. 

He looked about him. Neither on the knoll 
nor on the meadow was any sign of habitation. 
He believed the wood-chopper was, like himself, 
newly arrived. 

He resolved to drive him off if possible. So he 
continued, with confident air, “What are you 
doing on my land ?”” 

The tall woodman eyed Jack Byers keenly. 
He was weather-beaten and toil-worn, but his 
shrewd glance and Roman nose bespoke an enter- 
prising and intelligent character. 

“Is this your land ?”” he queried. 

“Yes,” rejoined Byers, boldly, leaning on his 
rifle. 

The wood-chopper stepped aside, where he could 
look out over the meadow. He shaded his eyes 
with his hand and scrutinized the tract. 

“Where are your improvements ?’’ 
manded. 

This query staggered Jack Byers. He had 
often heard that the man who first put improve- 
ments on government land had the first right of 

possession, but he answered with composure: 

“My house aint built yet.” 

Quick came the response. ‘There lies the first 
log for my foundation. Show me where you have 
cut any.” 

“I have a tent,” said Byers. 

“On shore ?”” 

“Yes, sir. On shore.” 


Fine Land 
to Claim. 


Not First in 
the Field. 


he de- 


tall woodsman waved his hand toward the lake. 
«When did you get here ?”’ 

Again Jack Byers faltered. 
| he said. 
| “How long ago?” 
| Under pledge to his dead wife, Byers had taught 
| Mitre to tell the truth. He dared not flatly lie 
before his boy. Reluctantly he answered, ‘Half 
an hour since.”” 

‘You hear that, Abby,’’ said the woodsman, 
turning to a short, stout woman who now came 
from the underbrush, bearing a frying-pan, a 
basket and a shot-gun. “This man claims the 
jland. He says it is half an hour since he ar- 

rived.”” 

| The woodsinan pulled a watch deliberately from 
his pocket, and showed it to his wife. ‘See? 
We landed here at eleven o'clock exactly. You 
;remember that. It is now twenty minutes of 
twelve. We got here ten minutes ahead of you, 
stranger, and have the witnesses to prove it.” 

“My tent is on the place,” rejoined Jack Byers, 
steadily. 

The woodsman buried his axe to the eye in the 
butt of a soft pine near. 

“Here goes for the second log of my founda- 
tions,” he said. 2. 

Jack Byers cocked his rifle, and thrust it for- 
ward ready to shoulder. Long used to the 
rough-and-ready habits of the miners, he con- 
cluded to make a show of force. He shouted 
fiercely: “Get out of here! Take your axe and 
go! This land is mine, and J mean to hold it!” 


“I came to-day,” 





to denote that he was coming, then vanished from 
view. 

He was followed by a squaw, her head bound 
\ in a scarlet cloth, and girt with gay, bright shawls. 
| The squaw, too, looked down on them as if 
‘amused. Even at that distance they could see 
the sarcastic smile which broadened her tawny 
| face. . 
| Byers looked at the wood-chopper curiously, 
and the latter gazed with distrust upon the miner. 
| At first each feared that the other was about to 
receive an ally. Then each concluded that the 


coming upon an independent errand—perhaps 
| to assert his ownclaims. They waited his arrival 
uneasily. 

; Soon the Indian broke from the timber and 
| rode out on the level. The whites went out on the 
flat to meet him. He was a man of massive 
build, his attire a mixture of government uniform, 
tanned skins and gaudy blankets. 

Behind him came the squaw, and after her 
caine a long train; first a horse dragging lodge- 
poles to which were 
lashed the rolled mats 
of a tepee, then a half 
| dozen glass-eyed pack pintos, each bearing 
bundles strapped in buckskin hides. Both the 
| natives were of middle age, with glittering black 
eyes, and long, braided hair. 

The Indian advanced with much dignity. Ata 
distance of fifty feet from the strangers he hung 
his Winchester to the saddle-horn, dismounted, 


Queer Procession. 








“Chuck! Chuck! Keequilly!" 


The wood-chopper drew his axe from the tree. 
His lips closed firmly together. He did not stir 
from his tracks, but he asked quietly, “What is 
your name, stranger ?”” 

“Never mind my name. 
pine, Mitre.” 

Byers noticed with secret concern that the 
woman had dropped her frying-pan and basket, 
and was handling the shot-gun with remarkable 
dexterity. 

“There’s going to be trouble here right now,’’ 
said the woodsman, turning anxiously to his wife. 
“This stranger won’t give his name, but you 


You get behind yon 


him. If he kills me, go to my brother’s folks in 
Walla Walla. They’ve got money. They’ll 
hunt him down and see him hanged.’”’ 

“I'll never give ’em the chance,” replied the 
woman. Her face was very pale, and her breath 
came hard, but she managed the shot-gun like an 
expert. ‘If he shoots you, father, I'll shoot him 
first and the boy afterward.” 

“Think twice before you fire,” said the wood- 
chopper, calmly, to Byers. ‘We've lived on the 
border a good many years. 
She has shot more wolves 
than you ever heard howl 
in Idaho. Ho, girls! Chat! 
This way. Here’s a man claims 

If he shoots, don’t let him get 


His Wife 
can Shoot. 


Florence! 
our land. 
away.” 

Jack Byers looked around. Two tall, robust 
young women, carrying cooking utensils and 
blankets, and one bearing a rifle, were coming up 
behind him. They seemed much frightened, and 
were plainly not of as resolute character as their 
mother. Yet Byers had an instinct that if he 
made them desperate they were capable of trouble- 
some hostilities. 

Byers went over to his son. ‘We'll have to 
give it up, Mite. I thought I could bluff ’em off, 
but they’ve got too much nerve. Besides, I don’t 
like to scare the women.” 

‘sWe’d better go,’ rejoined Mitre, who was 
much agitated by the turn of affairs. ‘She is 
liable to fire off that old shot-gun any minute.” 

“‘Wee-oo-oop!’’ rang out a sonorous, laughing 
cry from the woods above. They looked up. On 
an edge of rocks, where the trail crooked like 
an elbow around the hillside, there sat an Indian 
on horseback. 

He was clad in bright buckskins, with a red 
blanket swinging from his shoulders. He brand- 
ished a Winchester, and waved his hand mock- 
ingly as he looked down on their defiant attitudes. 





“H’m! I have one, too, in my boat.” The 


While they still regarded him he made a gesture 


heard him call the boy Mitre. Take notice of | 


and dropped the clanking steel bridle-chain. 

He said, ‘‘How?” holding out his hands with 
| the palms upward, and nodding courteously. 

The miner scowled and made no response. The 
woodsman waved his hand in friendly salutation. 

Thereupon, the Indian put an interrogation in 
the deep gutturals of his native tongue, and 
motioned up and down the level land. Evidently 
he was making inquiry as to their quarrel. 

«This place is mine, and I intend to hold it,” 
said the miner, loudly, with an authoritative 
motion. FE 
| “If you stay here you will have six feet of this 
meadow, and no more,” retorted the woodsman, 
grimly. 

The Indian smiled. He stamped on the snow 
and pointed down. 3 

“Hi-as keequilly chuck!’ he exclaimed. 

“What does that mean ?”* said the wood-chopper. 

Byers shook his head. ‘He's talking Chinook 
jargon, I guess. I never understood it.” 

“Keequilly !"’ repeated the Indian. 

“‘What does he mean, Mite?” 

“Don’t know,” replied Mitre. ‘Except that 
word keequilly. You remember the claim of 
Rogers's at the bottom of the washout? You 
never could remember its name. The name was 
Keequilly, and Rogers told me it meant below.” 

“Keequilly! Um! Yes, I remember. Bad 
sign. I worked a month there, and never gota 
dime for it. The claim wasn’t worth the powder 
he wasted. Keequilly!” 

Byers turned excitedly, struck by a startling 
thought. ‘Mite, can he mean there is gold under- 
neath? This meadow is 
nothing but wash from the 
hills. Look here, granger, 
I take this flat as a placer 
claim! And let me tell you, miner’s right leads 
farmer’s right in these mountains, by a long 
ways.” He clutched his rifle with an air of 
exultation. 

«And I shall hold it as a ranch until you show 
the gold,”’ rejoined the settler, sternly. 

Still armed only with the axe, he was formida- 
ble by virtue of his own firm temper, the brave 
wife who accompanied him bearing her shot-gun 
so handily, and the stout daughters in the back- 
ground. He secretly overawed Jack Byers, for 
all the miner's bluster and bravado. 

The Indian stepped between. “Chuck! Chuck! 
Keequilly’’ he cried, and scraped in the snow 
with his moccasin. 


Does he 
mean Gold? 


its keen blade cut out the snow for a space a foot 
square or more. Ice showed beneath. 





| Indian was not a reinforcement for either, but was | 


He reached imperatively for the axe, and with | 


Into this he chopped for some minutes, when 
water gushed into the narrow cleft at the bottom. 
Then drawing a slender lodge-pole from the pack 
horse near, a straight fir stick about nine feet long, 
he thrust a smoky end through the cleft. Down 
went the lodge-pole its full length, and came up 
dripping from its soundings. 

“‘Hi-as keequilly chuck!’ repeated the Indian, 
grinning wider than ever. 

“Keequilly! I should say it was keequilly!”" 
cried the miner in disgust. He dropped the butt 
of his rifle to the snow. A 
cold sweat of disappoint- 
| ment stood on his brow. 

“Why this is nothing 
but a lake here, back of the cottonwoods! There 
‘is no meadow at all! We are standing on the 

ice.” 

The Indian leaped to the saddle, laughing 
heartily. He headed his cavalcade back to the 
trail. His deep guffaws and the musical chatter 
of his squaw echoed from the trees as they quickly 
disappeared, neither looking around again at the 
disputants they had so fully undeceived. 

“Stranger, you can have Keequilly!”’ said the 
woodsman, sighing a little as he leaned upon his 
axe. ‘This placer claim is yours. Miner’s right 
leads farmer’s right, amid the Idaho hills.’’ 

“Thank you,”’ rejoined Jack Byers, with an 
awkward attempt at repartee. ‘You’re a new- 
comer. It wouldn't be polite to interfere with ye. 
I make you welcome to this fine ranch.” 

“Better both of you find out first if things are 
worth fighting over,” said the wife, drawing a 
long breath of relief. Then she added gently 
to her husband, ‘‘Ask him to take dinner with 
us.” 

“Come in under the trees. Light a fire, Chat, 
and put the coffee on. Stay a bit with us, you 
two. We'll have some coffee and bacon. Come 
in—come in! Don’t hesitate. We both wanted 
this place, and tried to hold it according to our 
different ways. Perhaps it’s lucky the matter 
went no farther. This way! We should all feel 
to home, here at Keequilly.”” 

Merrily they took their midday meal together 
ere they separated—the miner for Tamarack gulch, 
and the wood-chopper to his covered wagons 
across the lake. CuaRLEs W. CLARKE. 


“Much Water 
Below.” 
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ONLY THE WALL BETWEEN. 
Even for the dead I will not bind 
soul to grief; death cannot long divide, 


M. 
For ie it not as if the rose that climbed 
My garden-wall had bloomed the other side? 


Selected. —Alice Cary. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CHIPMUNE. 
By John Burroughs. 


The first chipmunk in March is as sure a token 
of the spring as the first bluebird or the first 
robin; and it is quite as welcome. Some genial 
but searching influence has found him out there 
in his burrow deep under the ground, and waked 
him up and enticed him to come forth again into 
the light of day. 

The red squirrel has been more or less active 
all winter; his track has dotted the surface of 
every new-fallen snow throughout the season. 
But the chipmunk retired from view early in 
December, and has passéd the rigorous months in 
his nest, in strict seclusion, beside his hoard of 
nuts, some feet underground. 

Hence, when he emerges in March and is seen 
upon his little journeys along the fences, or 
perched upon a log or rock near his hole in the 
woods, it is another sign that spring is at hand. 
His store of nuts may or may not be all consumed ; 
it is certain that he is no sluggard, to sleep away 
these first bright, warm days. 

Before the first crocus is out of the ground you 
may look for the first chipmunk. When I hear 
the little downy woodpecker begin his spring 
drumming, then I know the chipmunk is due. 
He cannot sleep after that challenge of the wood- 
pecker reaches his ear. 

The chipmunk is quite a solitary creature; I 
have never known more than one to occupy the 
same den. Apparently no two can agree to live 
together. 

What a clean, pert, dapper, nervous little fellow 
he is! How fast his heart beats, as he stands up 
on the wall by the roadside, and with hands 
spread out upon his breast regards you intently! 
A movement of your arm and he darts into the 
wall with a saucy chip-r-r! which has the effect 
of slamming the door behind him. 

On some still day in autumn, the nutty days, 
the woods will often be pervaded by an undertone 
of sound, produced by their multitudinous cluck- 
ing as they sit near their dens. It is one of the 
characteristic sounds of fall. 

The chipmunk has many enemies, such as cats, 
weasels, blacksnakes, hawks and owls. One 
season one had his den in the side of the bank 
near my study. As I stood regarding his goings 
and comings one October morning I saw him, 
when a few yards away from his hole, turn and 
retreat with all speed. As he darted beneath the 
sod a shrike swooped down and hovered a 
moment on the wing just over the hole where he 
had disappeared. I doubt if the shrike could 
have killed him, but it certainly gave him a good 
fright. 

It was amusing to watch this chipmunk carry 
nuts and other food into his den. He had made 
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a well-defined path from his door out through the | ran out and up from the tree seven or eight feet, 
weeds and dry leaves, into the territory where ‘and then turning a sharp elbow swept down and 


his feeding-ground lay. The path was a crooked | 
one; it dipped under weeds, under some large, 


loosely-piled stones, under a pile of chestnut. and turn back. 


posts, and then followed the remains of an old. 
wall. 

Going and coming, his motions were like clock- 
work. He always went by spurts and sudden 
sallies. He was never for one moment off his | 





The Chipmunk. 


guard. He would appear at the mouth of his 
den, look quickly abont, take a few leaps to a! 
tussock of grass, pause a breath with one foot | 
raised, then slip quietly a few yards over some | 
dry leaves. 

He would pause again by a stump beside a path, 
rush across the path to the pile of loose stones, go 
under the first and over the second, gain the pile 
of posts, make his way throngh that, survey his 
course & half-moment from the other side of it, 
and then dart on to some other cover, and | 
presently beyond my range, where 1 think he | 
gathered acorns, as there were no other nut-; 
bearing trees than oaks near. 

In four or fiye minutes I would see him coming 
back, always keeping rigidly to the course he 
took going out, pausing at the same spots, 
darting over or under the saine objects, clearing 
at a bound the saine pile of leaves. There was 
no variation in his manner of proceeding all the 
time I observed him. 

He was alert, cautious and exceedingly method- 
ical. He had fonnd safety in a certain course, 
and he did not at any time deviate a hair’s 
breadth from it. Something seemed to say to 
him all the time, ‘“‘Beware! Beware!’ The 
nervous, impetuous wavs of these creatures are 
no doubt the result of the life of fear which they 
lead. 

My chipmunk had no companion. He lived by 
himself in true hermit fashion, as is usually the 
case with this squirrel. Provident creature that | 
he is, one would suppose that he would long; 
ago have discovered that heat, and therefore : 
food, may be economized by two or three nesting 
together. cS 

One of the enemies of the chipmunk, as I! 
discovered lately, is the weasel. 1 was sitting in | 
the woods one autumn day when I heard a small 
cry and a rustling amid the branches of a tree a 
few rods beyond me. Looking thither I saw a 
chipmunk fall through the air and catch on a 
limb twenty or more feet from the ground. He 
appeared to have dropped from near the top of 
the tree. 

He secured his hold upon the small branch that 
had luckily intercepted his fall, and sat perfectly 
still. Ina moment more I saw a weasel—one of 
the smaller red varieties—come down the trunk 
of the tree and begin exploring the branches on a 
level with the chipmunk. 

I saw in a moment what had happened. The 
weasel had driven the squirrel from his retreat in 
the rocks and stones beneath, and had pressed | 
him so closely that he had taken refuge in the top 
of a tree. 

But weasels can climb trees, too, and this 
one had tracked the frightened chipmunk to 
the topmost branch, where he had tried to seize 
him. Then the squirrel had, in horror, let go his 
hold, screamed and fallen through the air, till he 
strack the branch as just described. 

Now his bloodthirsty enemy was looking for | 
him again, apparently relying entirely upon his 
sense of smell to guide him to the game. | 

How did the weasel know the squirrel had not ! 
fallen clear to the ground? He certainly did | 
know, for when he reached the same tier of | 
branches he began exploring them. ‘The chip- | 
munk sat transfixed with fear, frozen with terror, 
not twelve feet away, and yet the weasel saw him 
not. 

Round and round, up and down he went on the 
branches, exploring them over and over. How 
he hurried, lest the trail get co'd! How subtle 
and cruel and fiendish he looked! His snake-like 
movements, his tenacity, his speed! 

The weasel seemed baffled; he knew his game 
was near,—as to that he could not be deceived,— 
but he could not strike the spot. The branch, 
upon the extreme end of which the squirrel sat, 








We may say, in general, that the system now | usage, and the necessity of preventing the em- 
introduced all over England bears a close resem-| ployment of American citizenship as a cloak 
up at right angles with its first course. blance to the government of Western villages by | for unlawful acts abroad, have led to the extent 

The weasel wonld pause each time at this elbow | boards of trustees. It is not like the Eastern | of discrimination which we have indicated. 

It seemed as if he knew that| system of government by boards of selectmen, 
particular branch held his prey, and yet its | whose power is mostly that of carrying into exe- 
crookedness each time threw him out. He would | eution the measures voted by the people in town- 
not give it up, but went over his course tine after meeting. 

time, time after time. In short, the parish councils will have all the 

One can fancy the feelings of the chipmunk, powers of an American city government,—over 
sitting there in plain view | streets, lighting, maintaining order, laying out 
a few feet away, watching | pleasure grounds, and the like; including a limited 
its deadly enemy ‘hunting right to borrow money to carry out these purposes ; 
for the clue. How its little and they have other great powers beside. 
heart must have fairly stood | That a0 large a measure of local self-govern: He keeps a boy under his eves for weeke befure 
still each time the fatal | ment has been conferred on the democracy in; he decides to aid him in getting on in the world. 
branch was struck! ‘England, which we are accustomed to regard | sometimes he has several candidates on trial xt 

Probably as a last resort it as extremely conservative, is a striking fact in| once, and he studies thelr characters with pain-- 
would again have let go its | current history. taking care. 
hold and fallen to the ground, When he is convinced that there ix good stuff in 
where it might have eluded | the boy, and that there are no vicious traits whic 
its enemy a while longer. | Nhs render the experiment hazardous, he offers to 

A pefriend him. 

ja the Fegase cols hve or The boy fs fitted out with a new sult of clothes, 
six minutes the weasel gave and tg sent to another city or to the country, and is 
over the search, ran hur- placed in a family where he will be carefully 
riedly down the tree to the | watched over, provided with steady employment, 
ground and disappeared. He and trained for a life of usefulness. 
must find a breakfast else- The good man receives reports from the boys’ 
where. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. — new friends, and corresponds with them regularly 

The chipmunk remained Ste himself. Not infrequently he visits them in their 
motionless for long tne Me ee arias wna oatatale 
then he stirred a little, as. PASSPORTS AND RIGHTS ABROAD. success could hardly: be greater if they were his 
if hope was reviving. Then When a citizen goes abroad, is it necessary or own children. 
he looked nervously sbout | desirable that he shall obtain a passport? If he! When they have opportunities for buying small 
him; then he had recovered | 
himself so far as to change 
his position. 





os oe 


TWO NOBLE MEN. 


There 1s a rich man who makes 2 practice of 
rescuing every year a poor boy from the slums of 
New York, and of transplanting him to a comforta- 
ble home either East or West. 

There is a society that does this work on a large 
‘seale by organized agencies, but thix benevolent 
man prefers to interest himself personally in the 
pathos of neglected child life in a great city 
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For the Companion. 
AN EASTER LILY. 


After long months of slumber brown and sere 
It dreams that April's smile is bending near, 
And stirs, and from its withered covering slips; 
Lifts a few leaves in the Benignant light, 
Then flowers, a soaring ecstasy of white. 
Like a pure soul breathed upward to God's lips. 





them tn other ways. 


has one, is it likely to be respected under all | farms and settling down, or for going Into business 
Presently he began to move | 


circumstances by foreign governments? A recent | for themselves, he becomes their banker, advanc. 
cautiously along the branch to the bole of the 
tree; then after a few moments’ delay he plucked 


unconfirmed report that the representatives of a|!ng money to them on mortgages, or befriends 
up courage to descend to the ground, where Ie 


certain foreign government had torn up the pass- 
ports of American citizens has aroused an interest 
in questions concerning the rights of citizens 
abroad which warrants an explanation of the 


A similar work was carried on by General 
Gordon when he was superintending the Thames 
defences at Gravesend, during the interval between 
his Chinese and Nile campaigns. 





hope no weasel has disturbed him since. | principles governing these matters. He rescued boys from the streets, and after 
When one obtains a passport, he has a docu- | clothing them, kept them for weeks in his own 
ment which authenticates his citizenship, and | house. He established a school for neglected chil- 
ji ve dren in his home, and taught the classes himself, 
reqnaste, on the part of his govaramont, het 120 vonon ty’ owarmed vith poor chien ol 
: = i. had its hospital wards as well as its school-rooms. 
American passport can be obtained only by an/ po) many of these poor boys he obtained berths 
American citizen, under a sworn statement of his | oy vessels, and bespoke for them good treatment 
| citizenship and with proper identification; it can 





see 


MARCH. 


Here you come, with your lengthening days! 
Here is the mlngled boon you bring— 
Tears for winter and smiles for spring, 

And one stray robin to sing your praise. 
Hanan a rutng Leiple:*s = Louies Chandler: Megiien: from the officers. He called them his sea-kings, 
| be issued only by the Secretary of State or an | and corresponded with them, giving them good 
acting head of a legation abroad, though it may | advice and encouragement. 
be tiséd or indorsed by a consul. It is good for| Visitors at his house noticed a large map of the 
two’ yeaeeliand iio more: | world hanging over a mantelpiece, with ping stuck 
came to an end the first week in March. Two! Formerly passports were a matter of require- une there and there. Those pins represented the 
great bills occupied by far the largest share of its ment everywhere. Now they are disused alto- wheeetee he received a letter from a boy at sea, 
time, the Irish home rule bill, which was sum-. gether in most civilized countries. In @ free {¢ was his habit to take out a pin and insert it at the 
marily defeated by the House of Lords after country, or a measurably free one, there is no port where the letter was written. In this way he 
long and careful consideration by the Commons, need of them at all. People travel at the present kept track of the boys as they sailed the seas. 
and the parish councils bill, which became a day in regular lines of communication, and the | Whenever he glanced at the map he could tell how 
law. telegraph gives a chance to intercept any suspi-/™any of his royal youngsters were afloat, and 

Upon the parish councils bill a contest between cious person. a mee seen oreo aoe see last eae rat 
the two houses of Parliament took place under Passports are no longer needed as a prudential meant Siaurarien STOr ee he eee Renae: 
circumstances which at one time bade fair to | device except in the case of persons who travel in | saved them from degradation, developed in them 
demand an immediate consideration of the ques-° barbarous or despotic countries, and even then | true manhood. Such men ennoble humanity, and 
tion whether the House of Peers should continue only, as a rule, by persons whose citizenship is are the pioneers of a higher civilization. 
to be a part of the legislature. A partial yielding | for some reason likely to be doubted. - 
of the Lords and an acceptance of the compromise! Such persons are often those who have been 
by the Commons postponed the settlement of this | naturalized, and who afterward return to their 
question, for a time at least. native country. . 

The reform of local government in England| Although American law makes no distinctio 
has engaged inuch of the attention of Parliament | whatever between native and naturalized citizens, 
in recent years. Iondon is now governed by @ | and passports do not show in any way whether 
county council, and municipal! councils have been | citizens bearing them are native or naturalized, 
set up in all the great towns. The parish councils the fact has nevertheless been recognized by our 
bill completes the reorganization by establishing | government that a naturalized citizen may be 
@ uniform system of local governinent in the | considered to have renounced his American citi- 
rural districts. ‘zenship by settling down in his native country, 

Heretofore the duties now entrusted to parish | apparently intending to remain there periman- 
and district councils have been discharged by a | ently, and thus to have lost his right to a passport | white! 
variety of anthorities, but they were for the most | and to protection. Since the hundreds of chameleons sold at the 
part duties of the parish ‘‘vestries.”” It must not In this respect, the naturalized citizen's position | World’s Fair have made the pretty little Hzard « 
be supposed that this means that the local gov- | is different from the native’s. The native citizen , not uncommon pet In many States of the Union. 


ernment was under the control of the Church of: abroad can renounce his citizenship only by a Very different reports of him are given by proud or 
England. | puzzled owners. 


; formal act; the naturalized citizen’s renounce- | a ne inal Hue kee Hlecime hie 
The word ‘‘parish’’ refers to the division of the ; ment may be inferred from his acts. ome. Are- “I ppormteds Ste Dos. tasteular 


| 
A i. 5 : : 4 , : faith to the poem just mentioned, declared that he 
country into districts for the relief of the poor. It is always a matter ot discretion with the wast have been cheated, and hig chameleon was 
In most cases, perhaps, the boundaries of the { state department or its legations whether or not a | not a chameleon at all, but “Just a common lizard.” 
charch parish and of the ‘‘poor law parish’’ were | passport shall be issued or protection afforded. for though it certainly did change color it did not 
the saine; but the vestrymen, or “guardians,” , A naturalized citizen who has left military duty | change to the colors he expected. 
were elected by all the rate-payers, religions unperformed in his own country must perforin it | It was often green; but never either blue, black, 
opinions and relations having nothing to do with | if he returns, and he is bound to discharge any | °° white, though he had given it every Opera 
their right to vote,—that is, by all who were | other obligations that he left behind him. Although | Ye incurring the wrath of the household by 
i ie 2 . ; letting it run over the blue silk evening dress of 
taxed to support the poor,—and they had civil! a person may be entitled to be deemed an Ameri- 
duties as well as the care of church property. 





———__+o+ 


DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND. 
The longest session of Parliament in history 





eee 


CHAMELEON COLORS. 


Every schoolboy knows, and many have de- 
| claimed, James Merrick’s famous little poem, “The 
| Chameleon,” tin which two men quarrel about a 
'lizard’s color, one declaring it green, the other 
blue. They are represented aa referring the matter 
‘to the arbitration of a third man, who promptly 
| pronounces the creature to be black, and {n proof 
thereof produces a specimen which he had cap. 
ltured the night before. But to the amazement of 
;all three the elusive reptile, when actually set 
| before them, fa neither green, blue nor black, but 




















; Be r is "his sister, and hix mother’s best black velvet bonnet, 
can citizen here, he may be held to allegiance in | in the hope of seeing it change its hue to match, 

What has now been done is to leave to the 
parish vestries their jurisdiction in church matters 








only, and to create councils composed of from 
five to fifteen members to which all their former 
civil duties, and many others heretofore performed 
by officers and magistrates, are transferred. 

The smaller rural parishes are to be grouped 
and governed by district councils. The large 
town parishes will be divided into wards for 
election purposes. All persons, whether men or 
women, who are qualified to vote for members of 
parliament or for members of county councils, 
will be registered electors of parish councils. 

Not only does this law give the care of their 
local concerns to bodies chosen by substantially 
all the people, but it gives to the councils some 
powers which are now exercised by no authority. 
For example, the parish and district councils may 
purchase land to be allotted to tenants. 

It was proposed in the original bill that they 
might require landowners to sell land for such a 
purpose; but the Lords rejected this clause, and 
the compromise between the two houses permits 
the compulsory purchase of land by county 
councils only. 








some form in another country. | 

But if a naturalized citizen has not forfeited or | 
abandoned his citizenship, and his good faith is ' 
established to the satisfaction of our government, | 
and he owes no unperformed obligations, he is on | 
exactly the same footing when in his native ; 
country as a native citizen of the United States. 
Neither a passport nor full official protection can 
be refused him. 

‘The United States has done more than any 
other nation to establish the right of expatriation 
—that is to say, the recognition, now general, of | 
the principle that every human being may transfer | 
his allegiance from one government to another 
when he pleases. 

Our government long contended alone for tifis | 
principle, especially against the government of 
Great Britain, which insisted upon the doctrine of ! 
perpetual allegiance: “Once a subject, alws a 
subject.” As long ago as 1812, the United States 
was willing to goto war to maintain the rights of 
naturalized citizens on a level with those of 
natives. 

But a right to be protected does not carry with it 
the right to abuse a privilege. Both international , 








which it ignominiously fatled to do. 

Other owners complain that thelr pete will not 
eat; that they become mp and lazy during the 
winter; that they look miserable when chained, and 
are off like a flash when loosed; that they vanish 
mysteriously on being set free, and can never be 
found again. 

This last accusation ia frequently true, but is 
more likely to be the fault of the family cat than 
the chameleon, for puss knows enough to prefer & 
tender lizard to 9 tough rat when she can get him. 

As to color, owners must not trust too implicitly 
to the accuracy of poets. fhe American chame- 
leon’s changes run from whitish drab through 
bronze, brown, pinkish gray, dull green, olive and 
dull yellow to the most exquisitely vivid) golden 
xreen; they do not include blue or black. 

Merrick’s chameleon, however, was not American 
but Arabian; and the recently published journals 
of the travels of the artist Marianne North have a 
passage which contirms the possibility of his black 
chameleon If not of his blue one. Of her pet, 
which after a sea-voyage died at Athens and 
received the classi¢ honor of burial in the Acrop- 
olis, she wrote: 

“While at sea I used to catch flies for it. At the 
sight of one tt would open its mouth very wide and 
very slowly take It in. After a sufticient while I 
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Offered another, and again it opened its mouth 
slowly and wide, when the first ly would walk out 
again. It was too limp and depressed to swallow 
its fuod, poor thing, and died of starvation diet; but 
it had not lost the power of changing its color— 
black as coal on the dirty floor, straw color in its 
basket.” 





J ee SS 
PLEASURE IN AFFRONTING. 


Dean Swift was a whimsical misanthrope, who 
took a morbid delight in humiliating his social | 
inferiors because he himself, when young, had 
been outrageously affronted by his superiors. 

When Swift was a young man he acted as Sir 
William Temple’s private secretary. Once, while 
Sir William was confined to his bed with gout, 
Willian IIT, visited him, and Swift officiated as bis 
gulde through the beautiful gardens of Moorpark. 
The king taught the secretary how to cut asparagus 
in the Dutch way, and Swift also saw him eat the 
vegetable. 

Years after, when Swift was Dean of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin, his publisher, Faulkner, called 
at the deanery on business connected with some 
proof-sheets. Having been detained until near 
Ainner-time, he was pressed by the dean to dine 
with him. Asparagus was one of the vegetables, 
and the guest asked for a second helping. 

“Str,” sald the host, pointing to the publisher's 
plate, “first finish what you have upon your plate.” 

“What, sir, eat my stalks?” asked the surprised 
guest. 

“Aye, sir; eat your stalks, or you will have no 
more. King William always ate his stalks,” re- 
plied the dean in his most imperious manner. ! 
Whereupon the publisher, yielding to the dean's 
will, ate ‘his stalks submiasively. 

Shortly after the dean’s death Faulkner told the 
incident as an illustration of Swift’s insolence. 

“And were you blockhead enough to obey him?” 
exclaimed Leland, the historian, who was listening. | 

“Yes,” Faulkner replied, bridling up; “and 
doctor, if you had dined with Dean Swift, y 
would have been obliged to eat your stalks, too 

When grown in the old fashion, the slender green | 
stalks eaten by King William were a little inferior | 
in texture, but superior in flavor to the heads of 
the vegetable. But before Swift became Dean of 
St. Patrick's the new horticulture had made aspar- 
agcus stalks uneatable, and by forcing a plate of 
them down his obsequious publisher's throat the | 
misanthrope had the satisfaction of goading him 
into self-humiliation. 














———__+e+ 


AN EXAMPLE. 


Not long ago the agent of a charitable society in 
a Western city had a visit from a disabled old | 
soldier—a pensioner—who gave him the sum of | 
seven hundred dollars for the relief of the poor. 
The veteran made no condition with his gift except | 
that his name should not be made public, nor used 
in any way. 

The penstoner was not a man of means, but had 
saved every cent of the money he gave from his 
pension, as it came to him month by month. 

‘This example of generous and modest charity 
from limited neans Is an vdmonition that not alone 
those who possess large means may help their! 
fellow-beings in trouble. 

Undoubtedly the rich should be generous, but 
there Is no reason why they alone should be 
depended upon, even in times when no extraordi- 
nary calamity has fallen, to carry all the burdens 
of charity. The habit of giving a certain propor- 
tion of one’s income to the poor, the unfortunate 
or the benighted, is no less morally incumbent ; 
upon people of small means than upon those of 
large means. 

Though an income is small and must be sparingly | 
used, it is probable that it will not suffer in the | 
loeng run from the use of a certain proportion of it 
iim good works. 

















: ee. 
NO NEED TO HEAR. 


Every one has read of the “action, action, ACTION” 
of Demosthenes, and of what a variety of emotions 
and passions Roscius could express by mere ges- | 
tures. An anecdote told of William C. Preston, of 
South Carolina, illustrates the power of this form 
of art in an amusing way. 

A gentleman who was one of an audience held 
spellbound by a splendid harangue of Preston's 
from the stump one day noticed veside him a man 
whom he knew to be very deaf, but who seemed to 
be listening with breathless attention, and who 
apparently caught every word that fell from the 
orator’s Hps. Now tears of delight rolled down his 
cheeks, and again he would shout out applause in 
ungovernable ecstasy. 

At last, when a particularly splendid passage 
had been delivered, with the effect of raising a 
storm of applause from the audience, the deaf man, 
as if he could contain himself no longer, bawled 
into the ear of his neighbor, “Who’s that a-speak 
nee? 

“William C. Preston!” shouted the gentleman at 
the top of his lungs. 

“Who?” roared the deaf man, still louder than 
before. 

“William C. Preston, of South Carolina!” roared 
the gentleman in return, with an effort which 
rasped his throat for some moments after. 

“Well! well!” exclaimed the deaf man, his face 
working with excitement. “It don't make no dif. | 
ference. I can’t hear a word he or you are sayin’, 
not a word; but my stars! don’t he do the motions | 
splendid!” 
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NOT 


aid that 


SCOTCH ENOUGH. 





never was there 
own countrymen than Sir David 
Wilkie, the celebrated Scotch artist 
story connected with this trait of his character was 
told by Henry Thomson, who afterward grew to 
be quite a friend of Wilki 

“Thor 
warrant 
the first time 

“1 amof tha 
4 Scotchman. 


a greater en 





One amusing 








maun be a Scotch Thomson, I'll 
id Sir David, as they sat together for 
an Academy dinner 

ilk,” was the reply; “my father was 








| and later on endeavored to counternct the effect 


jthat she found the 





“Was he, really!” exclaimed Wilkie, grasping 
the other’s hand warmly. 

“And my mother was Irish.” 

“Aye, aye, was she, really?” and the hand 
relaxed its grasp a trifle. 

“And [was born in England.” 

Upon that Wilkie dropped his new friend’s hand, 
and almost turned his back upon him. His disap. 
pointment was so evident that Thomson actually 
felt regret instead of indignation at this treatment, 


of his unfortunate nationality. But for that day 
Wilkie had no further desire to talk to him, and 
showed it plainly. 





“Young Cossack Centaurs.” 


An account of three boys who have been chosen 
to be brought up under the eye of the Czar, with 
& picture of these fortunate young fellows, will 
appear in the next number of The Companion. 
Also the first part of a fine description of 


The Salvation Army, 


its ways, its work and its progress in the United 
States. 





FEEDING THE JACKALS. 


A strange ceremony is carried on at a certain 
temple lying in a belt of swamp and jungle at the 
foot of the Himatayas. The author of “Indian 
Memories,” who visited the place at sundown, says 





priests in perfect silence, | 
engaged in cooking large cukes before the temple. | 
Then they sat down, still silent and stolid, as if 
ignorant of any unaccustomed presence. | 


As the last rays of sunlight died off the temple, a | 
man of extreme age, clad in white robes and closely | 
shaven, issued from the shrine. It was the chief | 

riest. Moving slowly forward, he took up a’ 

ronze hammer, and began to strike the bell. Very 
sweet and deep was the note; the whole glade rang 
and vibrated with it. 

At the sound, all the priests rose and moved | 
solemnly and in dead silence round the quadrangle, 
bearing with them their huge cakes, which they | 
broke up as they walked, and deposited them on | 
the stones and ‘tree-trunks, and the steps of the 





temple. A rustling sound made me turn. A jackal, | 
big and plump, brushed past me, with an upward ! 
curl of his ips, and a look of surprise and resent- 


ment in his red-bronze, gleaming eyes. 

Simultaneously, from every lané and passage in 
the darkening thicket, camé other jackals, singly 
and in pairs, and tilled the space before the temple. 
Soon the feast was spread. ‘The high priest ceased 
to toll the bell, and at a shout and wave of the 
hand, every jackal trotted, without rivalry and 
without snarling or confusion, to what was evi- 
dently his accustomed place in the feast, seized the 
cake In his jaws, turned and disappeared through | 
the thicket. | 

Tn vain did I fee the priests to learn the meaning | 
of this strange bounty. “It had always been so, 
was their answer. 


A COAT FOR A WORD. 


A poor man may possess a wit so fine that it ts | 
capable of duing him a great deal of service, and 
then walt a long time before an opportunity comes 
for him to exercise It profitably. This was the case | 
with an elderly tramp who was once entrusted, for 
want of a better messenger, with an errand to the | 
Duke of Bedford. 

“Well, you’re a queer fellow!” said the duke on 
seeing him. “What ty your name?” | 

“My name is Russell, your grace.” 

The duke laughed heartily, for his own name was 
Russell. | 


“And how about your coat-of-arms?” asked the 
duke. “Is that the same as the Duke of Bed- 





our grace,” said the man, “our arms may | 
the same, but I fancy there’s a slight dif- 
ference in our coats!" 

Ax this fact was only too apparent, the duke sent 
for a good cout of his own and gave it to the man. 








COMPENSATION. 


It is said that Roger, the celebrated French tenor, 
was exceedingly loyal to his profession and was 
apt to take offence at any slight, whether or not it 
was intended. On one occasion, he was engaged 
for the sum of sixty pounds to sing at the house 
of a rich financier. 


Roger sang his first song magnificently, but no 
one paid him the slightest attention, and the guests 
talked their loudest. 

Presently the host thought the time had come for 
another song, and sent for Roger. He could not be 
found, and that evening was seen no more. Next 
day a note came from him, accompanied by the 
sum of eighty pounds. The note ran thus: 

“T have the honor to return the sixty pounds 
which [ received for singing at your party; and I 
beg leave to add twenty pounds more for having so | 
greatly disturbed the conversation of your guests.” 


GREAT WORD. 


The celebrated German word which signified 
“Mutual Life and Fire Insurance Company,” and 
which has been cited as the longest word In any 
language, apparently has a rival in another word, 
which Is found in a German periodical: 


Schornsteinfegermetsterberufgenossenschatt 

Though this is a single word in German, sev 
words are required to express it in English. It 
means, as nearly as anything else, “The profes- 
sional association of master chimney-sweeps. 

An Englixh word of respectable dimenstons can 
be produced simply by running all these words 
into one, without space or hyphen. 














AT THE HWEAD. | 


Bishop Polk, afterwards General Polk, was one 
of those men who wear the seal of authority upon 
their brows. On one of his episcopal visitations he 
stopped for the night at a country inn, when his 
host at once addressed him as 


said Polk, 


General.” 


“No, my friend,” 
Tam not a soldier.” 
udge, then,” hazarded the innkeeper | 
“That is not the title given me by those who 
know me,” replied Polk, beginning to be amused 

“ op, then! 

“Right,” said Polk, laug 

“Well, I knew you were 
profession, whatever it Ww 


‘you are mistaken; 









in 
the head of your 
aid the innkeeper. 








Dyspepsia. —Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Cure. What food to eat; what food to avold. By 
John H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free, (Ade. 





A WARM IRON passed over the back 
of Briggs Stamp- 
tal p and an alphabet of twenty-six letters 
ready to aan nent. on. Teceipt of 10 Cents. THE 
WALKER JOHNSON CO., Box Y 8, Irvington, N. J. 
ALL FREE for Two Stamps. 
eae 
embroidering 50 different flowers. 
44-page Catalogue with articles on Art Embroidery 
12-page Waste Embroidery Book describing five 
different kinds of Waste Embroidery. 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Company, 
7A Union St., New London, Conn. 
Best and Largest Practical Art Magazine. 
(The Only Art Periodical awarded a Medal at 
Tuvaluable to all artists, art students and others who 
wish to make their home surroundings beautiful. 
(suitable for framing or copying) and sup- 
plements of full-size working designs sent 
(regular price 35 cents, .00a year). For 25 cents an 
instructive manual, “Painting for Beginners,” sent 
of abuut 200 color studies sent for 2-cent stamp. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New 


ing Patterns transfers the design to any material. 
ql 
16-page “Blue Book” giving full directions for 
by Madame Barnes Bruce. 
BEND STAMPS TO 
The World’s Fair.) 
A specimen copy, with superb-color plates | 0° 
1. 
on mentioning this mete ‘and _enclosin 
in addition to the above. Our, 1884 /Iustrated Catalogue 
“Dragon” Black 
ragon” blac. 








ORAGON BLACK : 
“¥e || Swivel 
SWIVEL Silk 

SILK Unequalled for 
Summer 
Dresses. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
SHEDS DUST. 
WILL NUT WRINKLE. 


Warranted Absolutely Fast. 
Send for Samples to 


R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


DONGOLA 
SOLID 
LEATHER, 
PERFECT- 
FITTING. 


This shoe Is controlied by 
us exclusively and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. 
It Is worth Three Dollars and far superior to the unreliable 
Shoes otten sold by mall. Sizes! to 8, Common-Sense 
or Opera Toe, and Opera with Patent Leather Tips; widths 
C, 0. E,E€. We guarantee the Shoe and will retund the 
money to any one who for any reason is dissatistied. We 
can point, however. to thousands who stay by us because 
we do Just as we agree. Sent express prepaid for $1.47. 

Let us send you **$hoe Facts,"’ Free. You will find 
us and the Shoe at 1090 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


MOOAR BROTHERS. 








For Our Spring Trade 


We have specially designed 
and made Very Stylish 


Wrapper 


For Home Wear, that will 
fit any figure and please the 
most critical, and for good 
value its equal Is unknown, 
aud to give our bargains wide: 
spread popularity’ we have 
marked the price 


$1.25 Each, 


Which barely covers cost of 
material. This cut shows the 
style, back and front being 
yoke effect, deep ruffie on 
shoulders atid the ruffle, yoke 
and collar trimmed with Ham- 
urged Embroidery and Wat- 
tau Bock effect: mnterial best 
Cambric of standard goods, 
fast colors In light and dark 
stripes, mourning and fancy effects. 


When ordering give bust size and desired color. 


WM. JACKSON’S, 
BROADWAY, 9th and 10th Sts., N. Y. CITY. 





A Beautiful Book. 


Teach your little brother and sister to read, by 
getting them a New Model First Reader. 
It has colored illustrations and instructive matter. 


By Mail, 35 Cents. 
| Address GEO, SHERWOOD & °0., 908 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


_ Llama Cloth. 


The finest wash dress fabric ever offered 
at the price; a soft cashmere finish in 
rare colorings and beautiful new patterns 
| —on Ecru,Cardinal, Navy Blue, and Black 

grounds, also mourning effects—all at 


123 Cents 


, per yard, 30 in. wide. 10 yds. is ample 
fora dress. Sent, postage paid, for $1.45. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


When extra yds. are required they can 
be ordered at 12 1-2 cts. per yard, with an 
additional 2 cents per yard for postage. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


O’Neill’s 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2Ist Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Importers and Retailers 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Cloaks, 
Costumes, Fancy Goods, etc. 


Special. 


A Good Season- 
able Tailor - made 
Suit (same as cut) 
of All-Wool Cheviot 





Serge,black or navy, 
Alexandra Waist, 
Skirt four yards 


wide, extreme 
sleeves, turn - over 
collar, double- 
breasted Waist, 
lined and stayed, 
all silk sewed, for 


*(.98 


When ordering by mail please mention 
Bust and Sleeve Measurement, alse 
Length of Skirt in front. 





Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Ready April ret. 


4@ All purchases delivered by Express, 
free of charge, at any point within roo 
miles of New York City. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., New York. 
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WALL 


Beautiful Gold Pa 





We carry the larg: 
on every roll of paper you buy 

paper, send loc. t 
of samples. One 
each town to sell from sample boo! 





30-32 W. 13th St, NEW YORK. 


SS St 


No other dealer can compete with us 


in variety or price. Our new designs and color- 
ings are handsomer this year than ever before. 


est stock in the 
No matter where you live 








ALFRED PEATS 







PAPER 


Our “Guide How to Paper and Economy in Home 
Decoration; mailed free with samples . 


per 5 cents per roll. 


per cent 
if you hi 
ar nearest address to pay postag 
xl agent or paper hanger wan 
price $1.00. 


country, and can save you 








136-138 W. Madison St., CHICAGO. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DIVINE CHILDHOOD. 


Did angels hover o’er His head 
What time, an Holy Scripture saith, 
Subject and dutiful Ie led 
His boyhood’s life at Nazaseth ? 


Was there an aureole round His hair, 
A mnystic symbol and a sign, 
To prove to every dweller there, 
jo saw Hitn, that He was divine ? 


Did He in childish joyance sweet, 
Join other children in their play, 
And with soft salutation greet. 
All who had passed Him in the way? 


Did He within the Rabbi’s schools 
Say Aleph, Beth, and Gimel mid 

The Jewish lads, or use the tools 
At Joseph’s bench as Joseph did? 


And sometimes would He lay His head, 
en tired, on Mary’s tender breast, 
And share the meal her hand had spread, 
‘And in her mother-love find rest 


We marvel—but we only know 
That holy, harmless, undefiled, 
In wisdom, &s in stature, so 
He grew as any mortal child. 


All power, all glory hid away 
‘In depths of such humility. 
That thenceforth none might ever say 
‘They had a lowler lot than He! 
And since the child of Nazareth 
¢ on it thus, His seal and sign, 
o—tili man’s sin hath marred It—saith 
That childhood is not still divine! 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
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For the Companion. 


THE VALUE OF A SACRIFICE. 


James Brady is a mechanic. He had a satis- 
factory position as foreman of a machine shop, 
and easily supported his wife and two boys. 
‘The boys were twelve and fourteen years old, and 
went to school. 

One day Mr. Brady completed an invention 
that he thought would bring him great wealth. 
lt was patented. He interested friends in it. 
Money was borrowed to bring it to the notice of 
the public. He gave up the foremanship of the 
machine shop, and—like hundreds of men before 
him who have had the inventor’s inania—lost all. 
The failure was complete; so complete that it 
extinguished the inventor’s ambition and left him 
weak and incapable of work. 

At that time—for this is a true story —the family 
would have starved had not the boys nobly given 
themselves absolutely to its support. They took 
an extended newspaper route and divided it be- 
tween them. How much did they earn? Just 
seven dollars a week. On that pittance the four 
persons lived and paid house rent. 

‘The elder of the boys, a fine, manly fellow, 
showed so much plack and good sense that he 
attracted the attention of a wealthy lady, who 
thought she saw in him the promise of an 
unusual manhood. 

“What would you like to do?” she asked him 
one evening, as he left the paper at her door. 

“I would like to go to the Tech some time,”’ he 
replied wistfully. 

“The Tech ?”’ repeated the lady. 

The boy explained that he meant the Institute 
of Technology. She was not prepared for so 
large an expenditure as this would involve, and 
made but little reply, but she did not forget the 
lad's commendable wish. 

As the times grew worse the struggle for exist- 
ence in the Brady family was intensified. The 
lads were incessant in their endeavors to find 
more ‘ucrative work, in order to support the 
father and mother. One day just then came 
great news. Preparation for a scholarship at the 
“Tech” was offered to George, the elder boy. 

“I am sure you will do credit to it,” said the 
good woman, his customer and friend. Then, 
like so many benefactors, inconsiderate vet kind, 
she thought no more about hiin. 

The lad was conscientious, ambitious, grateful 
and industrious to a pitiful degree. He could not 
give up his paper route, for on that the family 
lived; so he sat up until twelve o'clock at night 
studying; rose usnally at four, and took his meals 
where he could. He was only fifteen vears old 
and overgrown. 

For three months he went to school. One day 
he came home late from distributing his evening 
papers. Though unusually cheerful, he said he 
was very tired. He tried to study, then fell 
asleep in his chair, and soon went to bed. 

When his brother tried to wake him the next 
morning, the lad made no answer. A physician 
was called. Tle examined the poor, wornout body 
and said that there was no discase but exhaustion. 
The boy was dead from overwork. 

In the lad’s pocket was found a little book. It 
was a small-print New Testament. In it several 
blank leaves had been pasted, and upon these 
were the pathetic accounts of the daily expendi- 
ture of money, by the poor boy, written in the 
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most precise manner. Now, for the first time, the 
family learned that he had been living at the rate 
of four cents a meal ; that being his highest allow- 
ance. The wonder is how he lived as long as he 
did. 

And now when it was too late, pitying friends 
sprang up on all sides—as is often the case. Too 
| late? “What a waste of life!’’ they said. The 
| shock from the death of his son roused the father 
from his long stupor. He was fortunate enough 
to be taken back to his old position. The remain- 
ing boy was well taken care of, and well repaid 
the care that he received. 

The fortunes of the family turned; and from 
the date of their great grief their power to help 
themselves was assured, and the will of others to 
help them was wiser in its purpose. 

The dead ad's sacrifice wrought for those he 
loved the very blessings which he would have 
chosen for them had he lived. 

Must necessarily such suffering and such a death 
be called a waste? Sacrifice seems to be essential 
to the development of all that is noblest and best 
in men. Our dull moral perceptions do some- 
times clearly see that whoso “loseth his life’ 
unselfishly ‘‘tinds it again.” 


Se 
LADDER-CLIMBING. 


Many of the monasteries of the East were built 
in situations extremely difficult of access, and are 
but rarely visited. The monastery of Hagia 
Trias, in Greece, lies at the top of a huge cliff, | 
separated by a gulf of air from the neighboring | 
rocks. It {a appproached either by a series of; 
ladders within the spaves between the rocks, or | 
by means of nets let down by ropes from above. 
Migs Isabel Armstrong, one of two Englishwomen | 
who made the ascent together, thus tells their 
experiences: 


The ascent began with an 
innocent-looking, long, slop- 
ing ladder, ‘which was as 
pleasant climbing as ladders 
on the slope usually are. 
Turning at right angles, we 
sidled along the rock on open 
galleries hanging over space, ! 
of which we obtained pleas- 

ing glimpses between the 
broken boards that sprang 
under our feet as we ginger- 
ly picked our way. 

At the end of the gal- 
leries a short ladder, the 
only respectable one in 
the whole lot, disappear 
ed into a dark hole in 
therock. So far we had 
come along gaily enough 
but no sooner had 
number one plunged 
into darkness thi 
there came from tl 
bowels of the rock 
the most piercing 
cries, “I can’t 
getu 1Pmstuck 

‘ast!”? drowned 
by the cheery 
voice of Ariel, 
the guide. 

What check. 
ed the novice 
on entering the rock was to feel that the ladder 
| suddenly ended. Your hands slid along the damp 

ruck without finding anything to hold by, but by 
groping to the left the bottom rung of another set 
of ladders was found, and wriggling to a foothold 




























the rock—that I can only compare to a mill chimney | 
—down one side of which hung a long series of 
short ladders, tied together but not secured to the 
wall, which oscillated frightfully, and pulled out 
a8 if coming down on your head at each rung you 
made. 

We thought it would have been easier If we could 


appalling, with only the touch of the eternal rungs | 
ever before us. It was impossible to tell whether 
the rock was close at your back, or whether there 
was nothing but ghastly black space all about. 
Once or twice we were startled by a streak of light 
coming from some far-away crack, and showing 
that we were crossing hideous gashes in the bowels 
of the rock. 

It seemed ag if the ladders would never come to 
an end, «nd there were some fearfully long gaps 
between the rungs where the ladders joined. 

At last a streak of light came from above, and 
Ariel, who had never ceased shouting out words of 
encouragement, handed us out of the shaft. 

We all inwardly prayed that we might not have 
to go down those ladders; and Migs C. averred that 
if this was the programme, her bones would be left 
on the top of Hagia Trias. However, we did go 
down by the ladders, but we found it child’s play 
| to the ascent. 
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AN ORATOR’S VOICE. 


; ‘In the church,” says Emerson, In his essay on 

eloquence, “I call him only a good reader who 
can read sense and poetry into any hymn in the 
hymn-book.” The test is a severe une, for there 
are hymns which are wanting both in sense and 
| poetry. The essaylat doubtless intended to call 
attention to that charm of a good voice which 
enchains attention and indicates a rare sensibility 
|inthe reader. “The voice, like the face, betrays the 
nature and disposition, and soon indicates what is 
the range of the speaker's mind. Many people 
have no ear for music, but every one has an eur for 
skllful reading.” 


Mr. Emerson in-ists that the voice is a delicate 
index of ¢ state of mind, and mentions an 
eminent preacher who said to him that he learned 
from the first tones of hig voice on a Sunday morn. 
ing whether he was to have a successful day in 
preaching. 

The preacher’s reliance upon the condition of his 
vocal cords recalls the fact that the Greek orators 
took pains in training their voices, and that 
Whitefleld said his best sermon was the one he 
best spoke. 

old woman, whose pastor had died, on being 
asked how she liked the new minister, answered: 
“He is.a good preacher, but he can’t Mes.o-po- 
tamia’ as our blessed old minister did!" 

The old woman had been accustomed to a well- 
toned voice. 

John Quincy Adams was said to be so good a 
:Teader that no man, in his time, could read the 
Bible with such powerful effect. Mr. Emerson, 
who heard the ex-President speak when his fine 
voice was broken by age, records that “the wonders 
| he could achieve with that cracked and disobedient 

































upon it, you were atthe foot of a great shaft in, 


have geen those ladders, but the darkness was most | 


COMPANION. 


The Virginians to whom young Archibald Alex. 
ander preached, spoke of him as the “silver-tongued 
orator,” and told how he held an audience spell- 
bound by the caresses of his speech, though many 
of them rejected the Calvinism of the serinon. 

They were like listeners to a singer, who can 80 

our out her volce as to make any words glorious. 

hey cared little for the words, but much for the 
music of the silver-toned voice. Years afterward 
the students of Princeton Theological Seminary 
used to wonder at what Alexander achieved by 
that voice, though broken by age, and disobedient 
4s an organ of expression. 

The lesson is plain. Every one who would spenk 
to the public should train himself so that his voice 
shall attract and not repel. 


————— 
For the Companion. 


AN EASTER-SONG. 


Kind Nature sings through all our earthly way, 
There {s no death; 
Allis the breath 

Of life that opens to an Easter-day. 


And Love sings, too, ’midst all the pain and strife 
There is no death. 
Hear what it saith? 

“Tam the Resurrection and the Life.” 


oO klortous song of Nature and of Love! 


onware a¥ 
’TI all hearts sing 
There Is no death, ’tis life from God above. 


ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 
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WAYSIDE CALLs. 

Love of the “old way” hinders progress a8 
surely as slothfulness. In a certain part of New 
England this difliculty was hard to overcome, and 
it was with much exertion that an electric car line 
was established in place uf the old stage service, 
with its lumbering but ever accommodating 
coaches, It took some time for the people to realize 


errands and “stop overs” that had been previously 
enjoyed. 


One morning a somewhat nervous-looking woman 
boarded the open car, and requested the conductor 
to stop at a certain house long enough for her to 
deliver a basket. This he consented to do {ff she 
would be “spry. 

When the house was reached, the woman hurried 
toward the door and rapped. There was no an- 
swer to her repeated summong, and the motorman 
struck his gong impatiently. At last a window was 
opened cautiously above. 

‘Oh, iy that you?” said a voice. 

} Yes. Here's them pieces for the quilt,” said the 
| woman on the steps. 

“Well,” drawled the voice, “set ’em down there.” 

The woman turned toward the car, but a thought 
arrested her. 
re you goin’ to the picnic: 
Vell, 1 dunno. Who's goii 
lim’s wife an’ Susan an’ the folks from the 


no 
‘ou better go.” 

“Well.” 

The conductor «truck two bells sharply, and the 

te slammed suddenly as the womin rushed 

ward the car. On the step she looked back and 
called toward the house, “I say, Hannah says 
carry beans!” 

“Well.” 

“An’ say —’ but the sudden movement of the 
car precipitated her into a seat, where she hac 
scarcely settled herself comfortably when a new 
trouble came to her. She motioned frantic ly to 
the conductor, and the car stopped. 

“Twant—I meant to git the basket back! 
go back and git the basket?” 

“Certainly, madam, you can,” was the conduc. 
or courteous reply, as he helped her down care- 

ully: 

“f won't be a minute —” 

“Take all the time you wish,” was the accommo. 
dating reply as the car etarted. 

“But walt —” 

“Oh, that’s another matter,” and the car slid 
away, leaving the woman in’ vociferous indigna- 
tion, calling the electric company a swindle and the 
conductor an “upstart.” 















she called. 
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RARUS AND JIM. 


The celebrated trotting horse Rarus, who be- 
came the champion of the world in 1878, was not 
pecullarly affectionate tn his disposition, but he had 
one remarkable friendship. About the time he 
became famous a Californian gave to Mr. Splan, 
his owner, a Scotch terrier, two months old. Mr. 
| Splan in turn gave the pup to Dave, the groom of 
Rarus, cautioning him not to let the horse hurt it, 
j ta he had bitten dogs that ventured Into his stall. It 
turned out, however, that the trotter took a great 
fancy to the pup, and the two became fast friends. 


“From the thne F took the pup to the stable until 
T sold Rarus,” says Mr. Splan, “they were never 
separated furan hour. We once left the dog in the 
stall while we took the horse to the blacksmith’s 
shop, and when we came back we found he had 
made havoc with 
everything — there 
was In there, trying 

etout, while the 
horse during theen. 
tire journey was 
uneasy, restless, 
and in general act. 
jedas badly as the 
dog did. Dave re. 
marked that he 
: thought we had bet 
ter keep the horse 
and dog together 
after that. 

*“*When — Rarus 
went to the track 
| for exercise or to 
trot a race, the dog: 
would follow Dave 
around and sit by 
the gate at his ‘side, watching Rarus with as 
much interest as Dave did. When the horse re. 
turned to the stable after a heat and was unchecked, 
the dog would climb up on his forward legs and 
kiss him, the horse always bending his head down 
to receive the caress. 

“In the stable, after work was over, Jim and the 
horse would often frolic like two boys. 
horse lay down, Jim would climb on his ba 
t way he soon Jearned to ride him; and when. 
Lled Rarus out to show him to the public, Jim 
knew what it meant, and enhanced the value of the 
performance by the manner In which he would get 
on the horse’s back. 

On these occasions the horse was shown to 
ter, and Jim, who learned to distinguish such 
nts from those in which the sulky was used, 
would follow Dave and Rarus out on’ the quarter 
stretch. Then, when the halt was made in front of 
the grand stand, Dave would stoop down, and in a 
flash Jim would jump on his back, run up his 
xhoulder, from there leap on the horse’s back, and 
there he would stand, his head high in the air and 
his tail out wtiff behind, barking furiously at the 







































organ showed what power might have belonged to 
it In early manhood.’ 


people.” 


that schedule thne did not permit the wayside | 
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Mr. Splan sold Rarus to Mr. Bonner for thirty-six 
thousand dollars, and sent Jim with the horse. It 
happened that there way already a bull-terrier in 
charge of Mr. Bonner’s stable, and one day the big 





fellow took little Jim by the neck and was fast 
making an end of him. Rarus heard his friend's 
outcries, and knew he must be in danger. He 
pulled on his halter, broke it, rushed out of his 
stall, and would have killed the bull-terrier if the 
grooms had not interfered. 


——_~e-___—__ 
PATIENT WAITERS. 


The Greenlanders’ mode of life has accustomed 
them tu take things as they come. If they find no 
“game, they know how to go hungry, and in their 
j relations with each other and wlth Europeans they 
| manifest the same “astounding patience,” aa Doctor 
; Nanven calls it. Even the most open injustice, he 

says, ig received with imperturbable calmness. He 
i had many opportunities of admiring this stoicism. 


|. 1 would see them in the morning standing by the 
hour in the passage of the Colonial Manager's 
j house, or walting in the snow outside his door, to 
speak to him or his assistant, who happened to be 
‘ otherwise engaged 

They had probably some little business to transact 
with those officials before starting for their homes, 
often many miles from the colony, and it might be 
of the greatest importance to them to get away as 
soon as possible. If the weather happened to look 
threatening, every minute would more than 

rectous; But there they would stand waiting, as 
mmovable as ever, and to all appearance as indif. 
ferent. 

If I asked them if they were going to start, they 
only answered, “I don’t know,” * 





.” “Perhaps, If the 
weather docsn’t get worse,” or something to that 
effect; but I never once heard the smallest murmur 
of impatience. 

The following occurrence, for which my inform. 
ant vouches, illustrates this side of their character: 

An inspector at Godthaab sent a boat’s crew into 
the Ameralik fiord to mow grass for his goats. 
They remained a long time away, and no one could 
understand what me of them. At last 
they returned; and when the Inspector asked why 
they had been so long, they answered that when 
| they got to the place the 88 Was too short, 0 
they had to settle down and wait till it grew. 





i “EDDY” ON GAMBLING. 


| The “chapel-car” is one of the religious institu. 
| tions of the West. Itis hitched to a passenger or 
freight train, hauled to its destination, and side- 
tracked. Then every evening fora week religious 
meetings are held in it by the minister, who {s als 
the conductor of the car. In the Chicago Standard 
one of these chapel-car conductors reports a nota- 
ble xpeech made by a little boy at a children’s 
; meeting. 
At one place I was speaking tothe boys and girls 
on gambling, and turning to the boys I asked, “Is 


laying at ‘mibs’ for keeps gambling ?” 
ra little fellow, eight years old, spoke up and ssid, 
“Yeu.” 


So T stood the little fellow up on the platform, 
and had him address the meeting on «Playing mibs 
for keeps as gambling,” when he philosophized as 
follows: 

“In the first place, playing mlbs for keeps 1s 
gambling, for when you gets to shoot mibe good, 
and wins lots of ’em, you're not satisfied to play 
mibs, but wants to play ‘knify’ or ‘dice’ or ‘cards! 
for cents, and then you play for five cents, and 
and then for dollars.” 

Stopping little Eddy just at this point, I asked: 
' “But where would a little boy get a dollar to play 
Tr was, “Steal it.” 


eards with?” 
His answ 
T said, “That will do, Eddy," and pronounced 
hilosopher of the meeting, to the great 
the children. 


him the 
_—— 














delight of 


SELFISIT RESIGNATION. 


Some people seem to see nothing disastrous 10 

|any event so long as its results are beneficial to 

themselves. They have much virtuous submission 
to another man’s fate. 


“There’s no misfortin’ so big that there aint & 
Ws He gued in it,” said Captain Joe Smalictt. 
I dunno ‘bout that,” answered the younger man, 

ho was being consoled for the loss of property. 

I could name a good many catastrophes that haint 
| been profitable, right In this town,” he continued. 
“How ‘bout the time John Sawyer’s barn burnt. 
an’ he lost all hig hay an’ critters?” 

The captain was silent but unconvinced, and 
presently his features lightened with an idea. 

“Well, It doos seem so it was tarnal hard on John, 
| but there was a little good tn it, too,” he said. “‘Y ou 
| know that apple-tree that stud close to the barn? 
Well, it was brim full of the nicest apples you ever 
get tooth to, and that flre roasted ’em to a turn. 
There they hung and the juice jest dripped out of 
‘em. We eat ’em after they got the fire out. Seem’s 
though I never tasted sech good baked apples.” 

Captain Joe smacked his ips at the retrospect, 
but the other man was still uncomforted, He was 
in no mood just then for looking on the bright side 
of even a neighbor's misfortune. 











+ 
NATURAL SURPRISE. 


Mr. Charles G. Leland saye that when he first 
| went to college, but while staying at Congreas Hall, 
he met a youth from Alabama or Mississippi who 
| was on his way to Princeton. 


To promote his happiness, I took him to the top 

| of the State House belfry, whence there was a fine 
view. While we were there I casually remarked 

| what a number of ships there were in the river 
whereupon he cried eagerly: 

“Oh, show me one! J never saw a ship in all my 
life!” 

I gazed at him fn utter astonishment, as if about 
to axk, “What manner of man art thou?” Then | 
recalled myself, and said: 

“Well, we are equals then, for you never saw 4 
ship, and I never saw a cotton-field.” 

He smiled incredulously. ‘Now I know you are 
trying to humbug me,” he said, “for how could you 
grow up without ever seeing cotton-flelds?” 
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For the Companion. 
EASTER CAROL. 


Hepatica, anemone 
And bloodroot snowy white, 
With their pretty wildwood sisters 
Are opening to the light. 


Each blossom bears a 
message 
That a little child 
may read 
Of the wondrous mir- 
acle of life 
Hid in the buried 
seed. 


In the woodsand fields 


and gardens 
We may find the 
blessed words 
Writ in beauty—and 
may hear them 
Set to music by the 
birds. 
It is nature’s Easter 
carol, 
And we, too, with 
gladness sing, 
For we see the Life 
Immortal 
In the promise of the 
spring. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 





For the Companion, 


A SOUTH EASTER. 


Poor little Agnes 
did feel so wretched 
that lovely Easter 
morning. She had 
come with her father 
and mother thousands 
of miles to a town in 
southern California. 
They had rented a 
little house at once, 
and moved in, and 
tried to feel at home. 
But they didn’t know 
a soul. And Agnes 
had caught a dreadful 
cold on the cars. She 
tried to be brave. It 
wasn’t often she shed 
atear. But now that 
mamma had gone to 
market, just when her 
head ached so dread- 
fully, it really seemed 
as if*she must cry. 

‘The Chipperly twins, 
Pansy and Rose, lived 
across the street two 
bleocks down. They 
had heard about Ag- 
nes. If Agnes had 
heard about them she 
wouldn't have been so 


blue. They were 
queer little girls. 
Sometimes, you 
know, it’s rather nice 
to be queer. 


They had a new 
scheme on hand this 
morning. They were 
st work with ever- 
Greens and roses and 
other sweet things. 
Their dooryard was 
full of them, and the 
birds were twittering 
everywhere, for East- 
er here is almost like 
June. 

They had taken 
what they called their 


cupboard from the e 

great umbrella-tree playhouse. The sea-shell For the’Companion. | kitchen, but I went, and there were all the mes 3. i -& 

plates and the wild gourd bowls were scattered | EASTER EGGS. | white eggs she was fixing for me. I thought I'd Loa 

about. It looked like house-cleaning times, but ; | have just a tiny bit of fun with them before they 

the Chipperly twins didn’t care for that. Neither) Humpty Dumpty has country cousins | were colored. And I rolled ’em a little, and then | 4. ¥ 
; i Who come to the city in Spring by dozens; | os ay 7 

did the two dolls who looked on. I teemmake adokca belli tant wliow le towh I rolled ’em harder, and then I thought I'd give | M 
The cupboard was really a small step-ladder | yo think that a rainbow had tumbled down; | €™ @ grand roll all together. t | A 

of three steps. The twins were covering it with) Blue and yellow and pink and green, | Course [thought they were boiled. But I found A 

cypress and pepper-tree berries. A dishpan near) The gayest gowns that ever were seen, out. Four of ‘em went all to smash, and the rest ® 

by was fall of roses and buds in water, besides a| Purple and gold and oh! such style, are cracked. Oh dear! And the floor was so | a 

basket of oranges and lemons topped out with) They are all the rage for a little while; | white and clean. What will mamma say? I hope oS 

some gilt and silver eggs. |, Bat sane vate is ay for-noion stkys | she'll put me to bed, for I never felt so mean in i 
When the ladder cupboard was finished the) “ter the Easter holidays. my whole life. 

twins made three trips to the house across the <0. | i 

street and two blocks up, before they went to the | 4. Cat. 


door. 


“Come in!” said a hoarse little voice when at | 
last they rapped. And in they came with the | 
decorated ladder, which they set down very care-| meddle another single time. 
fully in front of the cot, where Agnes could reach | has gone to auntie’s to borrow some of her pain 
it. She was too much surprised to say anything 
but “Oh, how pretty !’”” 
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“That isn’t all,” said Rose, and they went out | couldn’t say one word, while the Chipperly twins | + 
and brought in the basket. | hurried to fill the wild gourds from the pan, till 
“These are good for your throat,” said Pansy, | there were two or three bouquets on every shelf. 
as she laid a row of lemons on the bottom shelf. “There’s one thing more,’”’ said Pansy, and 

“And these are good for your mouth,” said | they went out and brought in the two dolls. 
Rose, placing a row of oranges on the middle “Ethel and Adelia would come*with us,”’ said 
shelf and of eggs on the top one. Rose, setting them on the bed in front of Agnes. 








“Oh, how pret * said Agnes. “They are gen’rally pretty good children. We 
“That isn’t all,’ said Rose. hope they won’t tire you.’” 
So they went out again, and brought in the big “Now we'd better go,” said Pansy. ‘You 


mustn't talk while you're so hoarse, but we think | 
We'll come over and | 


pan of roses and an apron full of gourds. 
| These are good for your nose and eyes,”’ said | you'll be better to-morrow. 
| ‘Here are some of the sweetest to hold | see if you are.” 
| in your hands and smell.” “That's all to-day,’’ said Rose, and then they 
| The pale face on the cot turned pink with pleas- | both said good-by and took up the dishpan and 





ure. The poor child had never seen roses on | hurried away down the street. And so little people. _ He takes 
| Easter. She buried her cheeks in them and| Agnes was happy, and didn’t ery after all. | of decking himsel 












Lone ago, as Easter emblems 
Bloomed the lilies, tall and white, , 
Pure and stateliest of flowers, ak 
Gleaming with celestial light. ay 
all 


=a 
\ 


i 
4 


Wan, as if with prayer and fasting, 
Pale with watching by the dead, 

Near a garden tomb they lingered, 
Low before it bowed the head. 





We 
For the angels’ silent fingers, ee 
As they softly waited there, eel 


‘Touched the sweet, the mystic lilies 
Lovingly, with tender care, 







While the world in solemn stillness 
Watched the coming of the day 

Of that first, that ancient Easter 
When the stone was rolled away. 






And when morning dawned resplendent, 
And on earth its glory shed, 

Pealed the lily-bells in triumph, 

“Christ is risen from the dead 














For the Companion. : 
A LITTLE girl of seven years was cutting out 


SUCH A PITY! 

Oh, I do feel so mean! I know I'll never | friend. The lady objected that the dolls’ heads | 
You see mamma | were too wide. “Take the scissors, dear, and trim| 4, Chachalaca. 
them off,’’ she said. ‘‘No,” replied the little maid, | Matamata. 
I guess. | “I can’t do that, they have to be wide—they're 5, Uolwor, % iho 
I knew she didn’t ‘spect me to go into the | swelled with instruction!” e. 














v 
| 14. Ladder beetl 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 


NINETEEN HIDDEN ANIMALS. 
The Indian must be a real curiosity to a distant 


reat delight in a peculiar habit 
with paints and feathers. If 





K 


Lotmot. 
<ookoom. 
al_ cock. 13. 
Tree cricket. 


put to torture, he will 
not give up, ignoring 
all suffering, and is 
often exposed to se- 
vere weather without 
sufficient shelter. In 
war they are cowardly, 
usually hiding behind 
some tree or rock, then 

their foe sud. 
; but sometimes 
they do go out in open 
field. 

His education con- 
sists in knowing how 
to use the bow and ar- 
row, to strike with a 
club at his foe, to hurl 
the tomahawk, and to 
throw the spear. 

They go in tribes, 
being numerous, cross 
ing high or severely 
dangerous cliffs, row 
large canoes over swift 
rapids, or go ata slow 
er rate on foot, in 
single file. 

He is very slothful, 
and considers labor a 
disgrace. Yet it will 
amaze one to see how 
these savages may be 
educated as we see 
them in our schools; 
and thus these millions 
of uncivilized beings 
are fast becoming en- 
lightened. 














2. 
RIDDLE. 
We're as strongly at- 
tached as if sister 


and brother, 

And neither’s of use 
without help of the 
other, 


Yet separate, one on 
our’ head may be 
found, 

While the other be 
longs to the kingdom 
of sound. 


If you sail the canal 
there is one at your 








hand, 

But the other’s where 
tide- er touches 
the land. 

3. 


CRO8S-WORD ENIGMA. 


My Jirst is in Easter, 

but not in day; 

My second is in spring. 
time, but not in May ; 

My third isin gambol, 
but not in run; 

My fourth is in frolic, 
but not in fun; 

My Jifth is in young 
sters, In sport and 
noise; 

My sith is in girls, 
but not in boys; 

My seventh is tn’ chil 
dren, not in troop; 

My eighth is in fittre 
folks, not in group; 

My ninth is in merri 
ment, not in guile; 

My tenth isin laughter, 
Dut not in smile; 

My whole is the gayest 
of all pretty plays 
That come with’ the 

Eastertide holidays. 


4. 
INITIALS AND FINALS. 


An estate settled on 
a person and his de. 
scendants. 

The opposite of an 
acid. 

A plant. 

An Italian town. 

To tempt. 

A welcome time for 
school-children. 


The initials and finais 
spell floy appro- 
priate to the season. 








Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. The Wizard of 
the North. 


2. Sham, rock, Sham. 
rock. 


E bG E 


(Bird, fish and quadruped.) 


| 5. Lives of great men all remind us 

| some paper dolls the other day to show to a We can make our lives sublime, 
7 And departing leave behind us 

Footprints on the sunds of time, 

2. Sewelle! 

6. Ca 


3. Chinchilla, 4. 
ra. 7. Vervet. 
10. Whippoorwill, 1. 
Hammer-head, 
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For the Companion. 


consists in their perfect purity and great strength. (Adv. 


Pulmonary Balaam.—Dea. Asa Wilbor. 50c. and $1. (Ado. 





Especially prepa 
PANIO 


The superiority of Burnett's Flaroring Extracts 


“30 years in my family,” Cutler's Vegetable 





Easter Packet 


red for the readers of THE Youru's 
ng: 





Sh 








stamps from, Benin, Chefoc 
fantino, psta Rica, Congo, 
ata, agua Columbu: 

Islands, J 
Timor. Price 15 
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to Rico, 
, Thurn and 





ons Hamlin 





EASTER-TIDE. 5 Send for new bs-page free Price-List. 
SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY, Ltd., ; 
Say, how shall we keep it —the Easter.Tide, 18 East 23d Street, New York, N.Y. GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS ! 
Whon the glad Earth siniies, liken flow-r-crowned bride, 1 |. i Tae 
And her ford, the sun, in his shining place, illustrate that same Higltest Excellence which 
ig 





As giant, rejoices to run his race; 

When birds and bells in sweet carol and chime 
Are telling the joy of the blessed time, 

And Nature is thrilling with ecstasy— 

O what shall our song and our keeping be ? 


Shall we challenge the world with swelling pride, 
Shall we wear its pomp, that the Lord denfed. 
Shall we follow the things of Death, whom He 
Hath Xanquished in triumphant victory ? 

Shall our Easter die with the altar flow’rs 

And praises that burst from these lips of ours? 
Aye the Lord is risen in verity,— 

Say, what shall our joy and our keeping be ? 


Q friends of the Master! what can it he 
But the feast of truth and sincerity. 
Unleavened with malice or wickedness, 
The heart to forgive and the hand to bless, 
Fhe eyes that shail pity our brother's thrall, 
Since Jesus has died and risen for all. 

In the Gospel spirit and love to bide, 

Lo! this ts the keeping of Easter-Tide: 


ZITELLA COCKE, 








THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 


One fall, some years ago, a series of revival 
meetings were held in a country schoolhouse in 
western Maine. The presiding elder was a most | 
earnest, blunt-spoken man, and withal near-sighted. | 
At the close of his prayer one evening a noise of 
scuffing feet was heard outside, and a face was 
indistinctly seen peering in at the window. “Come 
right in, my boys,” called Elder Smith, heartily, 
“there’s plenty of room inside.” 


The invitation was not accepted, but the face 
disappeared from the window. A few ininutes 
later, however, in the midst of an earnest exhorta- 
Hon. by one of the deacons, the face again looked 
in. 


The elder saw it, and began to make violent 
gesticulations that the individuals without should 
come in and take some vacant chairs near the 
platform. 

“Don’t stand out there skulking like cowards, 
tools for Satan,” said the elder, in stentorian tones, 
as the deacon sat down. 

As if in contempt of this objurgation the face 
remained at the window, bobbing up and down 
and seeming to make grimaces. The congregation 
were looking that way, and two or three children 
snickered outright. The elder was becoming in. 
censed, 

“Deacon Jones,” he said, « 
and lead that unregenerate 
shail not disturb our meeting, 
such works.” 

Deacon Jones went outside, but soon returned, 
empty-handed. He said something about “no boy 

ere.” 


“No boy there!” cried Elder Smith, sharply, 
“why, there the rascal is this minute, peekin’ in at 
the window.” 

Some of the children tittered again. 

“That's Deacon Stetson’s old white hoss; he’s 
hitched there, I guess,” spoke up a young man 
who sat next the window. 

Everybody smiled then, and even the elder had 
difficulty in keeping his face composed. 

“Well, well, let us Proceed,” e said, severely, 
“and not let our ristbles be aroused by sucha 
carnal creature as a horse.” 

The services proceeded, but the gravity. of the 
occasion was several times disturbed by the smiles 
of the younger members of the congregation. 





vill you step outalde 
youth in here? He 
for Satan delights in 





ARKANSAS OR ARKANSAW. 


Nanres of places and persons are pronounced 
according to caprice rather than according to rule. 
The people of Quincy, Massachusetts, as well as 
the people of Massachusetts generally, say Quinzy, 
while Western people say Quinsy. In the same 
way the fellow-citizens of Emerson and Thoreau 
would haye been amused ff any one had pro- 
nounced the name of their town as every one 
pronounces the common word which fa spelled in 
the same way. “We live in peace and concord 
with our neighbors,” they might have sald, “but 
we and our neighbors live {n Concud.” In other 
words, the inhabitants of Concord, Massachusetts, 
give the second o an obscure sound and omit the r 
altogether. 


Thousands of Companion readers have been 

taught at school to say Arkanses. Other thousands, 
no doubt, have been taught to say Arkansaw. 
Which pronunciation is correct? This question 
was proposed to Representative Breckenridge 
some time ago. and was answered in favor of 
Arkansaw. he name was formerly spelled 
Arkansa and Arkanssa, he says. The final s was 
added by the French, but was silent. 
In the state itself, Mr. Breckenridge addg, it is 
only visitors and new-comers who say Arkangas. 
At the same time it seems to be true that usage has 
hot always been uniform. 

When Millard Fillmore was Vice-President of 
the United States, Mr. Breckenridge says, the two 
Arkangas senators disagreed as to the pronuncia- 
tion of the name. Each inaisted that he was 
correct, and Mr. Fillmore, as president of the 
senate, compromised the matter by reco; nizing one 
as ‘the gentleman from Arkangas,” and the other 
ag “the gentleman from Arkanfaw.” 


———~+o-+____ 


SPEAKING FRENCH. 


A Tennessee chaplain, the Rev. J. H. M’Nellly, 
says that at Port Hudson his regiment was en. 
camped next to the Thirtieth Louisiana, which was 
made up of French.speaking men. The French 
language, naturally enough, was a mystery to most 
of the rural Tenneeseeans. 


One night all hands were in the trenches. Far- 
Tagut’s fleet was in the river, and an attack by land 
was aleo expected. The Tennessee boys, who were 
Close to the boys from Louisiana, notleed that the 
frogs in the numerous ponds were crouking inces. 
aantly in a kind of low, continuous chatter. 

“Hark, boys!” said one fellow. “These frogs 
have been camped go lon; by the Thirtieth Louk 
fana that they are all talking French!” 

At another time some of the men were lounging 
by the riverside, when they heard some French. 
speaking women, who were engaged in washing, 
talking to each other. 

Suddenly one of the boys called to another, who 
was noted for his slowness of speech: 

“Come here quick, Sam, and hear this woman 
talk! She can give aut one flutter of her tongu 
and say more ina minute than you can in a week. 























Kent & Stanley Co., 


Seamless Filled 
Gold 


— From India and the Isles of the 

Sea. 5 Glorious PI. anta,di fers nt 

ur Goods are For pare sorts, post-paid, doc. © will 

Our Goods are For Leading grow and flourish everywhere. 
Retail Fewe throughout the PALM SEED. 

Untied -Staizes Its child’s play to make them 





has achieved a reputation for the Mason & | 
Hamlin Organ as the 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


The improved and patented Mode of Stringing, 
used exclusively in the Mason & Hamlin Piano, 
marks an epoch in piano construction. 

Catalogues free. Inspection invited. 


MASON & HAMLIN 
ORCAN & PIANO CO., 


155 TREMONT 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. _KANSAS8 CITY. 


Gold and 
Silver Plate. 


marked 





On Spoons, Knives and Forks. 
This Trade Mark 
On all other articles. 
May Le relied on as highest quality. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. Made by 
the Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 


“More than a Million Ladies have become constant users.” 


Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap 


contains all 
the healing, 
cooling, soft- 
ening quali- 
ties which 
follow the 
use of pure 
Buttermilk. 


















Specialty No. 6. 
Sterling 
SILVER 
Easter 


EGG SPOON, 
$1.25. 


Gold Bowl, $1.50. 











A Superior Soap sold at the pop- 
ular price. It excels any %%-cent 
Soap on the market. 





For Sale Everywhere. 


Send 12 cents in stamps Sor full- 
size cake Sor trial. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP COMPANY, 
185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


- Children 


will not develop uniformly 
unless they get sufficient 
nourishment. They will be 
thin, weak, hollow-chested. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


| the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites, over- 
comes the tendency toward 
thinness and makes children 
strong and healthy, — Physi- 
cians, the world over, endorse 
it. 


Coffee Spoon, 


PLAIN BOWL, 


$1.25. 


Gold Bowl, $1.50. 








Sent by Insured, Mail on 
Receipt of Price. ° 





Send for Catalogue | 
illustrating 147 Novel 
ties in Sterling Silver. 


A. Stowell & Co., 


24 Winter St., Boston. 


Goods ®) 
Ss) 
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Easter 


STERLING SILVER. 


Made By 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Also a Full Line of 






Chew 
Beeman’s 
Pepsin 

Gum. | 


A delicious remedy for Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness, and the perfection 
of Chewing Gum. Each ‘Tablet con- 
tains one grain BEEMAN’s PuRE Pepsin. 





Caution. —See that the above name and por- 
trait are on each wrap»per. 


Send 5c. in stamps for Sample Package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 


43 Lake Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Originators of PEPSIN CHEWING GUM 









i S 
COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


is @ delicate refreshing powder that will soften 
and refine the skin, and is not only a luxury but 
4 necessity in this climate. It makes the face 








Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists 


ELEGANT PALMS 


Chains, 


For Ladies, Gents and Boys. 
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great cata. (130 p: 
and 1 large packa 
ent kinds of Palm 1, 
ostage. 100 package 
Id can sell 100 packa 
8 after school & ma 






KENT & STANLEY COMPANY. 























For Ladies’ and Children’s Boots | 
and Shoes this is without doubt the 
best and most reliable Dressing be- 
fore the public. 

It has stood the test of time and 
competition, and has proved not 
only the most acceptable, but from 
its long standing has become the 
most popular in the market. The 
care used in the selection of mate. | 











rials from which it is made, together 
with the experience of forty years 
in its manufacture, we nts us in 
recommending it as superior to any- 
thing of the kind now in use. 

More of this Dressing sold 
throughout the WORLD than any 
Bonts and Shoes other make. ‘4 
Ask your dealer for it, and take no other but Brown’s French Dressing. 











delicately smooth, giving it that transparent 
clearness wnich is the great beauty of all natur- 
ally tine complexions. Refuse all substitutes. 
The genuineis FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 
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% POUND PACKAGE 


A del 
mad 


ate and lasting sachet powder, 
from the finest Ita Orris an 
istilled Violets, retaint ‘he natural 

y months, 
3, 













put up in handsome packa; 


EVANS’ 
VIOLETINE ORRIS 
SACHET POWDER 


Without equal for 
Handkerchiefs, an 
robe. Sent to any 

GEORGE B. 





ing Presents, Stat 
article of a lady’ 
upon receipt o 
NS, Mfg. Perf 

1106 CHESTNUT StT., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


_ FOR 25 CENTS 
FRANK MILLER’S 


Russet Polish and Cleaner. 


Consists of a bottle of Russet 
Cleane box of Russet Polish} 
ed in a handsome caf- 
‘aner removes dirt and 
stains, and the 
Polish adds @ 
bright and dura- 
ble finish. 


Manufactured bY 


The Frank Miller 0., 
New York. 
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For the Companion, 


EASTER. 


ath the stars of dawn the Saviour stood, 
Bi cast the trammels of the tomb aside, 
That we might kneel in simple gratitude 

At Easter-tide, 


We, too, shall rise again, at break of day, 
To the dear heaven where His saints abide, 
And meet the risen Lord, to whom we pray 
At Easter-tide, 


His tranquil lilies silently unfold 
Their dewy cups, and field and mountain-side 
‘Thrill with their bursting. buds of white and gold, 
At Easter-tide. 








‘They, too, have sprung new-risen from the tomb, 
Type of the life for which our Saviour died ; 
Then will we bind His poly: cross with bloom, 
At Easter-tide, 
OLA MoorE. 


Sg 
WEAK YET BELOVED. 

Arthur Penrhyn ley was a boy whose 
physical weakness and whose disinclination for 
rough games did not make him in the least 
unpopular among his schoolfellows. His intel- 
lectual gifts made a strong impression upon 
those about him, and the intangible influence of 
acter made itself constantly felt. “Arthur 
s he does not know why,” wrote his mother, 
“but he never gets plagued in any way, like the 
others. His study is left untouched, his things 
unbroken, his books undisturbed.” 


His efforts to conquer his manual helplessness, 
and the shyness and reserve which shut him off 
from his féllows, proved only partially successful. 
There was a time when he hoped to improve at 
football. 

“I think,” he wrote patiently, “I kick the ball; 
whereas before they used to tell me I only pushed 
it with my foot.” 

But these hopes were short-lived. If he con 
tinued to play it must be, he confessed, not for the 
sake of the game, but of other advantages. 

“E shall go on playing.” he said, ugh it isa 
joke among the boys and a form to myself, for the 
most part, as | do very little more than run back. 
ward and forward afier a crowd for the space of 
two hours.” 

He often commented on his helplessness with his 
hands and feet, and accepted with patient endur- 
ance his mother’s efforts to develop his physical 
capacity. Ease and facility in using his hands 
were what he never attained. Again he wrote: 

“Last night we went to dine with Arnold. I, 
being the head, was in deadly fear of making 
blunders in taking Mrs. Arnold in to dinner and in 
carving. I did make great work about taking her 
in, but she took all the carving to herself till, at 
dessert, there happened to be a cake before me, 
which I had to cut. 

“Unfortunately T thought at every slice that I 
had cut enough, and consequently faid down my 
knife, and was four times asked to go on again, 
reminding me of the lady courtesying to the king 
and his saying, ‘Come a little nea: od 

When a young man, he tel.s the story of a similar 
difficulty, showing that time had not rendered him 
more capable of coping with social dificulties. 

“Having with infinite labor and dexterity 
dragged two ladies through the crowd to lunch,” 
he says, “and being asked to help them to venison, 
J saw there was nothing for it but to cut the 
Gordian knot. So I seized the knife and fixed it at 
random in the back of the haunch. 

“The effect was all that could have been desired. 
1 was immediately serrped by a piercing shriek 
from an old lady farther down; three or four 
gentlemen rushed to the rescue, and I delivered 
the haunch, unmutilated, into their hands.” 
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MISPLACED ORDERS. 


D uring the Civil War volunteer officers, new to 
soldiiering, uttered many orders not in true military 
forrm, though perhaps not the less effective on 
that- account. The following stories are related 
of Major Moody of the Twenty.Seventh Michigan 
Regiment: 


He had been a sea-captain on Lake Superior, and 
not unnaturally some of his old lingo came to his 
tongue now and then in moments of keen excite- 
ment. Once, while his company was in line of 
battle behind some protection, some of the men 
exposed themselves recklessly in spite of his 
repeated orders. At last he lost his patience 
entirely, and rushing in front of the company 
shouted ; 

“Boys, bear a hand and keep down or, by Jupiter, 
Vl send every mother’s son of you aft.” 

On another occasion, while advancing in line of 
battle in the Wilderness under a heavy fire, he 
was so anxious to keep his alignment that he 
forgot his tactics and his military phrases, and 
went back to his native element, and was heard all 
along the line giving his commands: 

“Luff, boys, luff—steady, steady—luff, luff—there, 
steady—now give ’em every shot in the locker.” 
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PATHETIC. 


A lady who had spent a great deal of time in| 


trying to teach her servant-girl to make a good 
drawn-butter gravy, and who found no little scold. 
ing necessary to accomplish it, called Bridget in to 
the dinner-table one day and said, severely : 
“Bridget, this drawn-butter gravy is actually 
itter !” 


bit 
“Ts that so, ma’m?” asked Bridget, sorrowfully. 
gilt is, Bridget. Now, how do you account for 





“I do’ know, ma’m; but I do be thinkin’, ma’m, 
that I dhropped a tear intil it!” 


<o+ 


EV WITH HIM. 


A young fellow, just admitted to the bar, was 
walking down town to his office one morning, when 
he was joined by an old high-school friend. 


EN 








é . | 
“Good morning, John!” said the second man, | 


taking him by the arm. “Well 
out your shingle? And 
bag, I see—like Judas Is 
es,” said the youthful lawyer; 
kept better company than I do.” 


you've really put 
iken to carrying a 








“but Judas 
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THE pickerel has a large mouth, but not large 
enough to swallow some of the stories that are 
told about him. 


THE YOUTIP 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 
Sold only in boxes, Price, 25 cents. (Ade. 
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LET TER ! Wethersfield, Conn., Feb, 19, 1594. 
» Your new Mystic Filter is the neatest, 
andiest, best selling article lever saw. Profits splen- 
did. Mai SF”, in one day. Senda gross. F, C. DEMING. 
OUTFIT! One Filter, five extra fillings, one Plain 
Bibb Attachment, six extra packings, screens, displa; 
is, circulars, ‘etc., handsome’ moroc¢o-boun 
Exclusive territory 
tively returned if application is too 
FG. CO., 243 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 





canvassing box, Fo post-paid. 
iven. Mone Pee 


e. JONE! 
A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


Cook BooK 
FREE containing over 2,500 


tested recipes. 320 
pages, bound in cloth, Don’t fail to 
the 


e 

es & WATCH CLOCK 
the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 
address THE GR. ATAMERICAN EA CO. 
P.O. Box 289, 31-33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. 


WALL PAPERS. 


Send 10 cents for postage. We will mail you the 
largest and best selected line of, samples at lowest 
PAE in the U. S.. with instructions h 


should Sample Books, 
APER HANGERS * °'Pricu'si-co""Now Rendye 
eae ee 








ow ready, 
CHAS. M,N. KILLEN, 614-616 8. 20th St, Philadelphia, 


“Rome” 


TEA and 
COFFEE POTS. 


All Opgper. Inside lined with 
Pure Tin. Outside Ni 








le. ways Col Wi 
Tarnish. Light and Durable. 
Can be used on the stove and 
carried to the table, Ask your dealer for them or send 
tous. Factory ices, ents Each. 


ROME MANUFACTURING CO., Rome, N. Y. 








Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious _ head- 
ache, dyspepsia, heartburn, 
torpid liver, dizziness, sick 
headache, bad taste in the 
mouth, coated tongue, loss 
of appetite, sallow — skin, 
when caused by constipa- 
tion; and constipation is 
the most frequent cause 
of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drug stores, or write B. F. 
Allen Co., 365 Canal St., 
New York. 


You 


the mo 


Mrs. 
she ne 


calls an 





Russe_i Sace, the great financier, writes, 
“T've used them for over twenty years, 
and they have repeatedly cured me of 
rheumatic pains, etc.;’"’ Marion HarLanp 





dn Sterling Silver Table- Ware. 


SOUP an 
Bouillon Spoons 


are essential addi- 
tions to any well- 
appointed table. No 
silver service is com- 
plete without them. 


























“Wk This illustration | 
shows the Bouillon | 
in the well- 
known 

“Old English’? 
design so familiar to 
readersof THE 
COMPANION. 

The Soup Spoon 
is longer than the 
Bouillon, being 
about seven inches 
in length. 


size 


They will be 
Sound at all first- 
class Jewelers in 
the United States. 


Ityour deal- 
er should 
not have 
the special 
pieces you 
wish, you 
can learn 
where they 
are to be 
found by ae’. 

Aressing us. | 


Manufacturing 
Company, 


Chicago, Ill. 





Towle 


| Newburyport, Mass., = 


can rely upon what “ the people” 


say of ALLCock’s Porous Piasters. They 
have been using them for over a quarter | 
of a century and the longer they use them, 


re good they find to say of them. | 


Try one yourself the next time you have 
a pain or an ache, and you will add your | 
voice to the general verdict. | 


Henry Warp BEECHER says that | 
ver indorsed any other plaster. 


Autcock’s “a comforter ;” W. J. 


ARKELL, publisher of “Judge” and “ Frank 


Leslie's,” says “they should be in every household.” Thousands of 


others say that ALLCocK’s Porou 


Beware of worthless imitations, 


and use the genuine and always 


Allcoc 







s PLasters have never failed them. 
Take everybody’s word for it 
reliable 


k’s 


Porous 
Plasters 





Every Pair Warranted. 


MEDAL and DIPLOMA awarded us at World's 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 18%. 


These goods require no breaking in. 
Are perfectly easy when new. 
Are a Perfect Fit. 





Retain their shape when worn. 
Are the Latest Styles 
in High-Grade Goods. 


Prices from $3.00 to $5.00. | 


If your dealer cannot furnish them, 
send direct to the manufacturers, 


Rumsey Bros., 


Lynn, Mass. 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue FREE, 
with full particulars for ordering by mail. 


THE 


Were received at 


WORLD’S 


HIGHEST AWARDG 


Columbian Exposition 


BY THE 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. 





THIS ILLUSTRATES ONE OF THE 


RANGES 


RECEIVING THE 


Highest Award over all others 


EXHIBITED. 


| Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 


and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used. 


| Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
OWN WAGONS throughout the UNITED 


ATES and CANADAS. 


SALES TO JANUARY |, 1894, 277,188. 


MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


FACTORIES: 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., 


Founded 1864, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 





and TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000. 








Send us 


51.00 


for a set of 


Christy 
Knives 
containing 


Bread Knife, 
Cake Knife 
and Parer.* 





The Christy 
Bread Knife 
cuts hot, new 
bread the same 
as old bread, and 
any bread with- 
out crumbing. 





Our other Knives are: 
Cake Knife, 50 cents ; 
Lemon Slicer, 50 cents ; 
Table Knives, set of 6, 
$1.00; Carving Knife, 
75 cents; Fruit Knife, 
15 cents ; Saw, 75 cents; 
Ham Knife, 75 cents. 
Mailed onreceipt of price. 





$10 a 
day selling these knives. 
Write atonce for territory. 


Agents make 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., 
Arch Street, 
Fremont, Ohio. 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


MARCH 22, 1894. 











For the Companion. 


A SONG OF EASTER-DAY. 


O lovely day of Easter! Thou art the dearest thing 
That comes with joy and solace in all the happy Spring: 
The feirest flowers and purest, the song most glad and 


clear 
That stirs with buoyant music the pulses of the year. 


Fair ts April sunshine; strong the March wind’s breath, 
Calling an the little leaves from frozen sleep of death; 

Precious is the fragrance that scents the locks of Ma: 
But what is all their beauty to the blessed Easter Day. 


Laugh the meadows snooded in ribbons green of grass, 
Siiver-breasted swallows in long homeward filght do 


pass, 
All the land is smiling with the little flowers at play,— 
But the promise of thy message is more jubilant than 
ey. 
Lilting go the bright streams, singing as they run; 
Hide the dimpling shadows from seeking of the sun; 
Small wee lambs are bleating in safe and sheltered fold 
The newer day is dawning on the darkness of the old; 


Still art thou the fairest. When thy feet pass by 
Through God's silent acres, all the seeds that lie 
Waiting for His harvest, planted still and deep. 
Thrill beneath thy footsteps, waken from their sleep, 


Rise to joy and glory; rise to hope and love; 

Rise to bloom and bourgeon in fairer fields above; 

Rise to lift and strengthen, with bealing touch and kind, 

The hearts that else were broken, the eyes that else 
were blind! 


O come thou in the dark time, or come thou in the 











Thow art the chiefest treasure of all the year’s delight ; 
Of all its best and rarest the one divinest thing, 
‘hou fadeless Hly shining! thou crown and’ soul of 


Sprin, 
Mary ELIZABETH BLAKE, 
—_——+++—___. 


IN DANGER FROM: EAGLES. 


While travelling alone on horseback through the 
island of Yezo, the home of the Ainu, Mr. Savage 
Landor saw two large eagles about two hundred 
yards ahead. He dismounted, revolver in hand, 
and crept stealthily from rock to rock till he came 
close to the pinnacled rock on which they stood. 
Even then they were some fifty yards away, and it 
was Idle for him to fire. He peeped over the ruck, 
the birds saw him, and one of them flew away. 
The other stood still, with its plercing eyes fixed 
upon him, till he got within four yards. He fired 
two shots. Both of them went through the eagle’s 
breust, and the big bird came down heavily on 
its back. Mr. Landor continues: 


In its last convulsions it made desperate efforts 
to clutch me with tte long, sharp claws; but two 
more shots finished it. 

Then the male bird, which meanwhile had been 
describing circles in the sky over my head, plunged 
down on me with incredible velocity. I emptied 
the last chamber of my revolver into him, just as 
the wind of his large wings made my eyes twinkle; 
and to avoid the grip of his outstretched claws I 
had to cover my face with my left arm. 

The report stunned him, and flopping his wings, 
he rose again to resume his cirelings over my head, 
leaving a few of his feathers floating in the air. 

I reloaded quickly, and every time he attacked 
me he was received with a volléy. Another bullet 
went through his wing, and 
unsteady. 








to the si 

Then I mounted my pony and away I rode with 
my prey. The male bird’ followed me for miles 
and miles, and now and then I 
him at a respectful distance. 

At last he gave up the pursu 
was immense when, instead of seeing him over my 
head, ready to pou on me at any moment, I saw 
him disappear behind the cliff, flying rapidly but 
unsteadily back to his eyrie. 








——++—___ 
RIVALS, 


An old lady who was a schoolmate of Asa Gray, 
the botanist, contributes to his biography a pleasing 
reminiscence of their childish days. One summer, 
she says, they had a lovely teacher, who ruled by 
gentleness. She had a two-shilling piece hung on 
a yard of blue ribbon. She put this ribbon over 
the head of the one that stood first in the class. 


So it travelled every night, all that s 
some one of us, until the ribbon 
faded. But wore than all that, the one that stood 
at the head on the Jast day of school was to be the 
owner of that two-shilling piece that we 
watched with jealous eyes so many weeks, and 
studied Webster’s old gpelling-book so hard to 
gain. 

i think our eyes must have magnified it, for I 
have never seen a coin since ths med so large. 
I think it was the se 

Well, with hi 
coveted priz 



















nd eves on the 
we were called on the last day of 
school to spell. We took our places. I was ai the 
head, Asa next. I missed, and he went above me. 
My all was gone, but it was worse to have him 
point his finger at me and say out loud, “Kee ee!" 

I braved it without a tear. A few more words 
would end the strife. It came round to him, and 
he missed; how quickly I went above him! But in | 
an instant he dropped his head on the desk before 
him, and wept as though his heart would break. 

School was dismissed, scholars were | 
Still he did not move until our kind teac! 
to him, whispered to him, soothed and petted him. 
Then he jumped up and ran, I suppose wishing me 
in Nalifay 

I ran nearly all the way home—a good mile— 
with my treasure, in great Naste to have some one | 
tell me the best y to invest my money. I was 
told to go another three-quarters of a mile to the 
sore, spend it for calico, piece it up and keep it 
forever 
































—+o+ 


REMARKABLE SMILE. 


Mr. Robert Pollok, a Scottish poet, while a 
student of theology once delivered a trial discourse 
before the Secession Divinity Hall, Glasgow, the 
subject of which was “Sin.” His manner of tr 
ing it was, in the opinion of his fellow-students, 
rather bombastic, and at some sages there were 
audible symptoms of the amusement which they 
derived from Mr. Pollok’s highflown phrase 

At last there came one flight of fancy whi 
so remarkable that the pro or himself was. ly 
obliged to give way—and smiled. It was when the 
young preacher had reached a climax in his 
enumeration of the dreadful evils which sin had 
brought into the world. 

“And had it not been for sin,” remarked Mr. 
Pollok, with great vehemence ‘of manner and | 
tone, “had it not been for sin, the smile of folly had 
he’er been seen upon the brows of wisdom!” 

















mmer, with | 
worn and 


had | 


his flight became Jo i 

fe flew to a distant cliff, and I seized | packets for 60 

the opportunity to pick up the dead bird and lash it | 5 for © 
‘addle. of D 


had to fire to keep | 


and my delight | 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 


gS, 
Extolled Dr. “Berry’s Canker Cure’ for its 
goodness.—Revs. Cudworth and Bartholomew. 25c.[ Ade. 
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| STAMPS. toall dift., Honduras, ete..1sc, Agts.wtd, 50 

p.c. List free. (. A. Stegmann 208 Eads-lve. St, Louis, ilo. 

gts.wtd, 

Crittenden & Borgman, Detroit, Mich. 

G toschool to learn Book-keeping, but write 

DON'T GO 4 

Reliable men, siready travelling 

WANTED. salesmen,to carry our Oils as side line. 
‘OB PRINTING, 100 Note Heads, 100 Envelopes 
JO phe Cards, seit post-paid for $1. Fine stock. Pin 

c 

SHORTHAND - 23.088 Grmyms 

A.J, Graham's Works and School, 74 B’way, N.Y. 

Rar Ub letters andl heres ana kea any name, only 13 
nd mal e, only 

pee RO aNTS ST GOODR, Stamps of ail kinds. 


GTAMPS! so tine pssd. Peru, Natalete.,loc. Al 
50 p.c. List sree. 
toJ. H. GoopwIN, 62, 1215 Broadway,N.Y. 
MANUFACTURER'S OIL & GREASE Co., Cleveland, 0. 
work, STAR PRINTING HoUsk, East Hampton, N. ¥. 
— the best is Graham’s 
cents with name, or name, townand 
state, 15 cts. 
Self Inking 
mp. Our Pet printing outfit 
Ct, AGENTS LATE ids 








Rubber Stamp Co., Factory T1, New Haven, 


1300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
A sof G.H., India, Japan, ete., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 106, New sop. Price 
List free. “gents iranted at 50 

STANDARD STAMP CO.,4 Nicholson F!., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps hought. 


PLEASES THE CHILDREN. 


% sheets of Tissue Paper, 20 x 30 Inches, assorted 

r making dolls’ clothes, paper flowers‘and orii- 
iled direct from the mills on receipt of 
YON PAPER CO,, Baldwinsviile, > 


ON EASY 
LES. 


PAYMENTS 
ll everywhere. "Catalogue free. 
EMAZARD & 0. 8 GSI. Peoria, ML 


GUNS BICYCLES $15.00. 



















DOUBLE 
Breeeh-Loader 


$6.00. 
RIFLES $2.00. 





kinds cheaper than 
elsewhere Before 








Watches. s 
ACENTS! ATTENTION! 

No arguments needed to sell the Rewer Slip 

Garment Supporter. It is attached ¢ 


trousers and drawers. A practical demonstra 
tion sells them every time. Send 15 cents for a 
sample pair to the Never Slip Garment Sup- 
porter, Co. Watertown, Now York. Liberal 
iducements to agents and the trade. 


BUCCIES & HARNESS AT HALF PRiCe 
$75 Top Bugey,$37.00/ $90 Bur. 4 Pass.$40.00 
Se in Bug. $23.75/ $20 Cart, $8.75 


75 | Buy ef faetory,save Middle- 
10 $1.40|man rot Gata | 











$3 Boys’ Badd. Latalog.t ree, 
U. 8. BUGGY AND CART CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


your WALL 482 PAPER 


For Beauty and Economy cannot be excelled. Send 
10 cts. for Postage and receive 100 samples Fine Wall 
mat 





Paper, wit! 
Vv 


rdera and ceflings. 
m. V 


» 1625 Pine St., Philada., Pa, 


Send 









AGENTS AT 


ONCE, 
Sample Sashiock free by 


MUST HAVE sine, Sean fee, 
mense. Unrivalled. Only good one ever invented, 
Beats weights. Sales unparalleled. $12 a day. | 
Write quick. BROHARD, Box 3, Phila., Penn: 


DREER’S BOUQUET 


SWEET PEAS) 


cial offer made only to 
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lection of 1 





nts in stamps, 2 fi 

idid colored plate inclt 
en Calendar for 18%, offering 
Rel ds, Bulbs and Plants at rea’ 
pri Send them now to your friends. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
——————— Sel Street, enila. 


The famous D. & C. | 
Roses will grow for 











er cent. corn. | 


MEN & WOMEN soir drettamte, wont 
specialties. P. YER & 


. W. THAY CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ROSES AND LILACS FREE! 


Send us 19 cents for a Two Months’ Trial Subscription | 
to Ingalls’ Magazine, and we will send you a heau- 
tiful Colored Study of "Roses and Lilacs FREE! 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box ¥. 
TAMPS! 160 Var. many rare, 26c.; 50), 
mixed Foreign, %e.; 60 Var. U. &., 27.3 6 
Chili, bc. ; 7 Argentine, loc. ; 7 Iceland, a0c.; 8 
Brazil, 10. ; 7 Tunis, 90. ; 3 Samoa, 8c. ;'9 Mex- 

$ Finland, 
eke & Cv. 


hi 
. Amateur Printer’ 
of Type, &c., 10 cents, Guide Book 15 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 25 Murray St.. New York. 


| B I R D’s E G Cc Ss Naturalists’ Supplies, 
STU DY A practical and com- 
Bryant & Strateon, 53 Mann 8T., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
GLOBE Lynn, Mass: 
free to the Phila, Institute, 1088 Spring Garden 


hey 
Pa. EDW. S. JOHNSTON, PRINCIPAL and FOUNDER. 
EM ERINGIPAL and FOUNDER. 


©. $3 Printing Press 


ico, 10¢, : 10 G: 
temberg, 5c. 


PRINTING 


erfect 








Exg Drill, Blowpipe and 
GLASS EYES Hook in Pocket Case, 85¢. 
stamp. CHAS, Illustrated Catalogue, 2-ct. 
plete Business Col- 

HOM lege, Course viven by MATL at eth. 

dent’s HOME. Low rates und 
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Lamb’s Wool Polishing 

Mitten and Dauber = 

» bined. for polishing stoves,fur- 

GORE MPG_CO. Lynn, Mase: 
“Do Not S 
o Not Stammer.’| 
Hon. Geo. W. Childs, Prop. Philadelphia Pubhe Led er, | 
Hon. Jno. Wanamaker, Ex-Poatmaater Gen., will tes! ity 


K. REED, 202 Main Bt.,Worcester, uss, 
tion. Send 2 cts. for Catalogue and Trial Lesse 
OG SR aibure, eter by matt, ae. Age 
py Ss wanted. Liberal inducements. 
Ess ihe 
, 
to permanency of cures, Send for 54-page gen hiet 
any 








Is, ete. Ciren-| 
small news 
1 ting 
. Send 
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cards,to fact’ry 
Meriden, Conn. 


Jerortrs HAVE SAVED DEALERS’ BIG 
1 








PROFITS BY BUYING DIRECT FROM 


US at FACTORY PR 

CYCLES all styles. New and 

Finest Makes, Write for elegant 

"94 K CATALOGUE and join 
r army of delighted customers. 
leg & Walpole Mfg. Co. 

} 215_E. Wabash Ave., Chiengo, Til. 
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Aah aes 
MACIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. ! 


Dullest, seissors sharp. 
ened in 5 














COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 
64 Thorndike Street, 
Lowell, Mass, | 





YOUR 


& 
PAINT ‘eis 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers doubl 
the surface of any other paint, ve 
times longer. Equa ul foi Send for 
circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIE y,N.d. 


For the Helpless. 























Send | 
logue ( | 
¢lining and Carrying Chairs, | 
Invalids’ Comforts, ete. Ad! | 











gent 
way, New 
Muskegon, Mich, 


Mention ‘Youth's Companion. | 


JOURNALISM 


and all forms of 

























Automatic Mixer and Barrel Attachment. 
rsed by the Entomologists of the U. 5, 

In use. “Satisfaction guaranteed or money re 
funded. Tlustrated catalogue on spraying, Free. A 
valuable illustrated book on “Our Insect Foes given 
to each-purchaser. Mention this paper, Address 


P.C. LEWIS MFG. CO. Catskili,N.Y. | 


THE AQUATIC GARDEN 


Must soon be attended to, do not 











neglect it! We will send, p. 
uid, one each: White Nymphaea, 
Water Hyacinth, Water Poppy 
é Limnanthemum,’ Parrots Feath: 
er, Golden Club, Peltandra and 
Water Lettuce All of these for 











only 85c., any 4 for 5c. or a single 
one for’ lic. together with our 
handsome Iilustrated Catalogue 


of Tropical Piants,inwhich direc. | 
tions 
1OYT, 


for planting will be found. 
even Vaks, Florida, 


B 8,500 | 
ICY CLE > 


assorted styles and sizes are now offered the public at 
nearly half of former price, Ladies bicycles $30 to $50. | 
Our factory has been in continuous operation during 
and since the panic, while other factories have been 








Address it. D. 





| closed. Our workmen prefered half wages to idleness 


and starvation and we met them half way, We now offer 
you bicycles at a minimum cost as the result, Send 2c 
stamp for catalogue with prices and special induce- 
ments to organizers of clubs. No attention given 
postal cards or letters without stamps. 


PROGRESS M’F’G CO., Indianapolis, Ind: 


The Dryer Does it! 


We often wet our 

hy Boots, Over - Shoes | 
) or Rubbers on the | 
inside and find it| 





Dry 







JOUr difficult to dry them. | 
Boots The Dryer Does It 
without injuring the 

on the Leather, Rubber or 


Lining. Will last | 


for ever. 

Price 50c. post-paid. 
Send for circulars. 

Aats. wanted everywhere 


WILLIAMS & C0., 






Inside, | 








Nashua, N. H. 





you. Write for our LITERARY WORK 
Guide and Magazine , 
DINGEE & CoNARD Co., West Grove, Pa. 
[TSPRAYPUMPS5.50 (4 TieoRAPH orcnarors 
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ound, in good times and bad. | 
We teach it art our 
graduates in railroad Write 
Illus. Catalogue. ddress 





Valentine's Schoo! of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 
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School of Law. 
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DETROIT, 
No 


91 TELEPHONE 


Boe 
Why Pay High Rentals for | 


TELEPHONES ? 


ONLY $5. 


mile line wire all complete 
up. Only one set in a town ai 
Agents charge $15.00. V 

in use, nd 
Do not dela 


MECHANICAL TELEPHONE CO., Sole Mfrs., 


igents Wanted ALBION, ILL 


22-100 CALIBER SAFETY RIFLES 
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will buy 1 set | 
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Etc 








The Law Student's Helper, is | 
the best paper in America for voring | 
men and women who are studying 
law or who want to 
about Jaw. 5,011 
FIRST Year. 


LAW STUDENTS 


AND LAWYE 





know something 
subscribers the 










tS absolutely require 
it. Subscription price, R81. Sample 
copy, 4 cts.(stamps). Don't fail to see | 
it. A splendid paper for agents to 
work with. Address, 


Collector Publishing Co., 
8 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 



























YON & HEALY, 
LY 54 Monroe St., Chicago 
Will Mail Free their newly enlarged 
Catal e of Band Instruments, Uni- 
forms and Equipments, 400 Fine Il- 
lustrations, describing every article 
required by Bands or Drum Cs 

Contains instractions for Area: 
Exer and Dram Major's Tactics, By- 
Law od List of Band Music. 














: 
from 
among @ hundred other makes, for their seventy- 
one parlors or reception rooms. 
WORLE'S FAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 
THEM most strougly, in mutograph fetten 
which | reproduce in an!|lustrated SouvenirCat- 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free;ask forit, 
Sold on Termsto Sult by Dealers, or, where Is mone, by 
GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
8323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U.S, Ay 
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FAST BLACK 


tra by mail. 


size wanted| Balbriggan imported 
from the finest 


high spli 
1 by Hi 





ep a Deep 








REVERS(I BLE 
COLLARS &CUFFS.——= 





\Atrety-d OMA aed 
DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAEL .MURILLO. TASSOW) 
‘The best and most economical Collaxs and Cuffs worn. 










Try them, You will like them, 
Look well. Fit well. ‘Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Tera collars or Five 


pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by 
mail for 6 centa. Address, giving size and style wanted, 


Reversible Collar Co., 4 Exchange Place, Boston. 






A Crystat or 


Granulated 
e Sugar 


MAGNIFIED 450 TIMES: 


It is Absolutely Pure 


Last year PRIMLEY used 640,000 


pounds of pure Granulated Sugar in his 
California Fruit 
Chewing Gum. 


The purest and sweetest gum made. _All 
dealers sell it. Insist on Primley’s. You 
will find it quite unlike other gums. 

Send 5 outside wrappers of either California 
Fruit or Primiey’s Pepsin Chewing Gum, with 
(wo 2-cent stamps, and we will send 
pack." by Walter Besant or any other one of our 
1,700 fine Books. Send for hst 


$ J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago! 





Corns and Bunions all gone? 
NaS UGE ey asus, through the merits of HAN: 
}ON'S'CORN SALVE Ican now walk with ease.’ 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC - 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not kee: 
‘inee you that some imitation 
to W. T. Hanson & Co. henect ea 
very box is warranted to cure, or money refunde 
Pr 15 and 25 Cents. 


9990000000006: 









Can't slip — Can't cut 


oe Metal work covered up 
e= 









SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER 


Sold Everywhere. 
‘Warner Bros., Makers, N. ¥. and Chicago. 
00000000: 


OOOO 
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NG ANTS’ EGGS. 


A great city like Paris contains all sorts of people | 


engaged in all sorts of business. (ne man is an 
instructor of owls, another of canaries. If a lady 
has a parrot, she has only to send to the right place 
to find an instructor for It. Some men take birds 
to board and teach; or, if the owner of The bird so 
prefers, they will send a tutor to his house in the 
person of a well-trained singer or talker, as the 
case may be, which shall be put into the cage with 
the pupil. 


Other Parisians devote themselves to the raising 
of bird-food. At one time the inhabitants of a 
certain street were attacked by an inexplicable 
irritation of the skin. All up and down the street 
people were scratching themselves from morning 
tll night; and this lasted, we are told, till the 
dwellers in that quarter looked almost like a colony 
of lepers. 

Finally the authorities took the matter up, and 
discovered that the doings of a certain Mile. Roxe 
were the cause of the difilculty. She was a 
breeder of ants, or, more strictly, a raiser of ants’ | 
eggs for the fattening of young pheasants. : 

hen the police visited her establishment, they 
encountered a woman forty or fifty years old, of 0 
terrible aspect. Her face and hands were ax com. 
pletely tanned as if they had undergone dressing 

yy a skilful currier. The work had been done b 
the bites of the ants, against the attacks of whi 
she protected the rest of her person by wearing a 
close suit of leather. Thus protected, she slept in 

rfect security, surrounded by sacks full of her 

lively merchandise. 

The viait of the police seemed to her an outrage. 
“How could any one complain of these tiny 
insects?” she asked. “Why, I live right in the 
midst of them, and am none the worse. Some one 
must hare aspiteagainst me. Alas, this isa wicked 
world |” 

Say what she would, Mile. Rose was compelled 
to tramsport her boarding establishment out of the 
city. It appeared that she had correspondents in 
many parts of France, and received daily con. 
signments. She was proud of her business,—or 
her profession, as she more likely called it,—and 
foun 6 ready market for all the eggs she could 
furnish. 








—_——+o+—___. 


OLD WORLD ADDRESSES. 
One of the advantages which Americans possess 


over Europeans is the possibility of having, through | 


our simple arrangement of streets and numbers, a 
much shorter address than the denizens of Old 
World cities are burdened with. A New Yorker 
often gives his address in this extraordinarily com- 
pact fashion: 


JOHN SMITH 
15 16th St., N.Y. 


Whereas a travelling Englishman may have to 
Inseribe himself somewhat after the following 
fashion: 


Mk. HERBERT R. EUSTACE W. PLUNKET. 
FERGUSON, Q. C., G. C. M. G., C. B. 
The Shrubbery, 
8 Tankerville Terrace, | 

Blenheim Road, 

Mowbray Street, 

Kensington, W., 

London, 

England. 

In older times, before the system of street num. 
bers had been introduced at all, and cities were 
still a maze of little streets, addresses were a very | 
complicated affair. Here is an authentic specimen 
of a professional card of the year 1769; it is that of 
a celebrated French engraver: | 


PAPILLON, 
Engraver on Wood of the Society of Arts. 
Paris: Biévre Street, near the Place Maubert. 
Next door to the porte cochére on the right, 
In the long alley, A 
On the second floor up the grand staircase. 


———+o+____— 
WASTED. 


Sir William Don was a handsome lad who, when 
he came into his fortune, spent it in gambling, in 
the space of four or five years, and then went on 
the stage. He was one of the most eccentric 
characters to be imagined, and odd things always 
happened to him. 


In America he always went about under his title, 
and as baronets were not very common in those 
days, his manner of writing his name, “Sir William 
Don, Bart,” was sometimes misunderstood. Tv his 

reat amusement, he was often addressed as “Mr. 

art. 

One story is told of him in illustration of his | 
business habits. He had hired a cab for a short 
drive, and at its close asked the driver if he had 
any change. 

“No,” said the man, and as the fare was fifty 
gente, Sir William tore the bill in two and gave him 

half. 

One day he said to a friend, ‘My dear John, if 
you will take a walk with me, I will give you the 

ee surprise of my life. You will see me pay a 

And he did pay it, astonishing the tailor even 
more than his friend, 

He died in Australia, while still a young man, 
poor and despairing. 





————_ +4 _ 
DISCOURAGING STUDY. 


The case of the honest Irish servant who could | 
never understand why his master perpetully | 
required him to wash his chaise, since he went 
directly out and mudded it up again, is paralleled 
by an actual reply by a dull boy to an examiner in 
a French schovl. \ 

The pupil had passed a wretched examination in 
French history. 

“What do you mean by this?” asked 
instructor. “Why don’t you study your histe 








the 








“What's the use?” drawled the pupil: “they?re 
never going to get it flnished. They're making it 
now!” 

————— 
SHARP. 





ing a tourist about, scowled 

ring at him, | 

“You'll know me again if you meet me,” said the 
1. 





Not it you wash your face,” answered the 
nt. 
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| Toevery subscriber to Home 
GOOD LUCK Beautiful, a monthly devo- 
ted to all the latest fads in Art Needlework, we will 
mail on receipt of $1.00, the Good Luck Stamping Outfit, 
2alphahets, 90 designs, powder,pad and the paper for oné 
| year, Furtiham's Art Needlecork, 16 W. 14th Street, N.Y. 













No More Rounp SHoutpers; the 


ae 
KNICKERBOCKER is the only reliable Shoul- 

A der Brace and Suspender 
combined, also a perfect 
Skirt Supporter. 


Sold by Druggists and General 
Stores, orsent postpaid on receipt} 
4 of 81.80 per pair, silk-faced, or 
 \5t'plain, Send chest measure. 

Address Knickernocker Brace Co, Easton, Pa. 








THE “MASTER” 


‘Surgical Elastic Stockings 


| For Varicose Veins, Weak and Swollen Joints, 
Dropsy of the Limbs, Sprains, etc., 


PROVIDED WITH THE 


Patent Non-Elastic Stays and Adjusting Loops, | 


'y the aid of which they can 
e drawn on easily, ike 
ulling on aboot. They will 
gt much longer than the 
old style, ag the stays pre- 
vent them from being torn 
apart in drawing them on. 
All kinds and sizes in 
Thread or Silk Elastic. 
Fig. 1.—The Old Style dis- 
earded on account of pulling 
apart while the elastic is 
still in good condition. 
Wig. 2.—The New Style 
cannot pull apart aud con- 


sequently lasts until worn 
ont. 


Pomeroy Company, 


785 Broadway, 
New York. 
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din 
iGyGIe, 


Catal ill tell you all about. the con- 
‘struction of the Wheel. ‘Sent free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
| Chicago. New York. Philadelphia. 


LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 
Supports Stockings and Underclothes from 
Pe ore at Hy ficnie. Bola 
jeading dealers. Send for jogue. 
cx 'VASSERS: WANTED. = 


THE C. N. CHADWICK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘“Tyrian”’ 


No. 85 Nipples. 


TO GO OVER NECK OF 
NURSING BOTTLE. 
Ifyou have never tried them, 
will send you one as sample 

without charge. 


Sold by Druggists. 


If yours declines to supply 
you with the “ TyrIan” we 
will send you one dozen, post- 
paid, for 50 cents. 

We manufacture a full line of 

Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 


Pamphlet ‘‘Worth Reading,” FREE. 


TYER RUBBER CO., 
. Andover, Mass. 















CHOICE SEEDS! Fex,thizty,cés.t wil send in 
+ catalogue and 12 packets whic) 
cannot be obtained tn any other way for less than $1.25; 
New Giant Perpetual Hibiscus, Sunset, 5 feet tall; fliwcers 
@ to 7 inches across of a deep rich cream color, with a 
crimson-maroon centre, each plant bearing 10'to 2 of 
these enormous blooms every day for mouths. Largest 
German Pansirs, the famons Diamond strain, best in the | 
er fo distinet sorts and an endless cariely of 
colors; some edged with white, red, blue, gold, ete., 
others mottled, striped and blotched in every combi: 
nation, 40 vars. Siceet Peas mixed, includ eckfora's 
celebrated new t Giant. Brazilian Morning Glory, 
grandest of all vines; climbs 60 feet: large clusters of 
pink flowers. 12 vars.’ Double Prony-f. Asters. New But- 
terflu. Pea. ‘80 vars. large fl. Phior, Pansy Park Prize 
‘Strain. 0 vars. Jupanese Pinks, Mammoth Double Frin- 
ged Poppy, Snowball. Verbenas from, 100 vars. Double 
Portuluca, New Fairy Zinnias, 18 vright colors: little 
beauties, the best Zinnias ever offered. For 50 cts. or 
26 letter stamps I will send all the above and 10 more 
packets, including 60 tars. Choicest Double Asters; 10 
tars. Double Ererlastings. Dwarf Sweet Alyssum, & per- 
fect gem. 42 vars. Jimproved Suet Wilhams, Elegant 
‘Spotted and Striped Duurf Petunias, Chrysanthemums, etc. 
L. QOODELL, Seed Pi Dwight, Mass, 


; Dainty Frocks 


FOR 


Little Maids. 








































Gingham dresses 
in neat 

21 and 

Tong, with 
cular, yoke 


Catalogue 
New York 







cen your 
bills send your 
riders 

Great 4 
Shopping House 


MAHLER BROS. | 
511 & 513 6th Ave. 


IMPORTERS, 
When in New York 
eall and . 


Warwick Cycles. 





MODEL 17. WEIGHT 25 LBS. 


' 

The beauty, grace, good workmanship, and 
the large varicty of Warwick Models as shown 
in different issues of this paper give but a partial 
idea of the value of the wheels. They must 
be examined to be appreciated. Our | 


Price, $125.00, | 


is as low as a wheel of this quality can be made 
and sold. Model 15 in next advertisement. 


Send for Catalogue. 
WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Can't Let Go 
the De Long 

Hook & Eye, 
Richardson & * 
DeLong Bros. 
Philadelphia. 

See that 
hump? 


‘Prade-Mark Reg., April 19-03. 








TRIAL 


CHOICE SOc. Seve 


Set B—16 puts. Vegetable Seeds, - 
FR Ee erent 

= el I ion 
G—10 Prize Un: : 





J—10 Elegant Roses, - - 
M4 Fine Gladiol! Bulb 


rd 
“ HE-4 Choice Grape Vines, - 
4 each of any two sets,- - 
No two plants alike in these sets. 


Any 3 Sets, $1,25; 5 for $2. 


reeres 
Ro 
aR 
7 
e 
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elegant annual of 168 page! 
Hyery thing of the best forOrchard, 
Vineyard, awn and Garden. 
year, 1,000 acres, 28 greenhouses 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, Box 157 


POPULAR | 
SELECTED 


COLLECTIONS. 
Flower Seeds. 
2 Var. Cholce Anpuals, $1.00 


Vegetable Seeds. 
for small garden, 1.00 
all leading vege- 
table: 


DANVERS 








ELLOW GLOBE 

NION DS, $1.00. per 
pound delivered, 

VICK’s FLORAL GUIDE, 
1894, is the handsomest and 
best Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds Catalogue ever print- 
ed. Colored plates of many 
flowers and vegetables, 112 
large pages, printed dn 8 
colors. Price 10cents, which 
may be deducted from first 
order, making it FREE, 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 





on 





723 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 














What a wonderful thing 1s a live seed. 
Immature, old or dead it may look the same, 
How to know? Old gardeners say that 






our word you will be satistied—your sus 
is ours. BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 
pages, tells all about the Besi 
row. The newspapers call ft 
fean Seed Catalogue, Yours 
Sree for the askiny If you plant seeds, 
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Keep, the’Chickens 
and ‘the, CHILDREN & 
esac 
’ HAPPY, 
Lh? é 
a We mail free for 6 


4c (Sam )§ 


1 pkt. World’s Fair Cannas, 10 sorts. 

1 “ Oddest Pansies ever seen, 20 sorts. 

{ “ Giant Morning Glories, 50 sorts. 
California Sweet Peas, 16 colors, 


28 AWARDS isthe It of our displays at the 
f 


Seven 2c. 
Stamps. 


World's Fair, more than.any other 
in Horticulture, Our catalogue is just a little bit 

than some ot 's expensive, but we will 
MAIL IT free with eve ir 


JYNORE: VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE. ofS2342%0 


26 Barclay St. 








in Nature’s own way, either in house or 
garden. 

You can sprinkle your plants or flowers 
very quickly without injuring them or 
soaking the earth, and without soiling 
everything else near. 

Sold at seed, drug and rubber stores. If you fail to And 
tt, we will send direct, post-paid, for regular price, T cents. 

Under our trade mark “TYRIAN” we manufacture 
a full line of Druggists’ Rubber Goods. 


Our pamphiet “WORTH READING” free. 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 


5Oc. BARGAINS 


IN ROSES and PLANTS. 

We want your trade, hence we offer these cheap 
bargains well knowing that once a customer 
of ours, always one. 


Bet O—10 Ever-blooming Roses, 10 Colors.. 

%. BoB Prise Winning Chreanthemums 
E-10 Lovely Fuchsias, all different... 500 
F—10 Fragrant Carnation Pinks, 

ologst Rainbow Pansi 500 
BU rcerened fein te Be 
= legant raniu: al ferent 
L—8 Flowering tas" choice kinds 600 
M—I2 Vines and Plante, suitable for 
Vases und Baskets. sa 
O—12 Magnificent Coleus, brig! lors 500 
P—8 Oholoe Decorative Palme, elegant 600 





B4 Dwart Ever blooming Fr. Cannas 500 


8—% Packets Flower all kinds 500 
NO TWO ALIKE IN THESE SETS. 
Any 3 sets for $1.25, any & for $2. 
By mail id, safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. “Order by the letter Spam 
\vertisement now as these introdustory 
sets not in catalogue. is book of 152 
contains everthing you nesd for the garam 
and house. fe mail it for 360, in Stampa Wwe. 
are the rose growers in the world, 
One and « Belt mllifon roses sold each Fear” 
The COOD & REESE CO., 
Champion City Greenhouses, 
Box 50 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





WHY NOT HAVE 
A_ CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 


AT YOUR HOME? 


20 Prize-Winning Chrysanthe- 
mums for only $1.00, 


This is a grand collection of Prize-winning Chry- 
ssothemums, all the varieties have either won 
medals or prizes at the different shows. There is 
no clase of plants that is attracting more attention 
at present than the Chrysanthemums. Every ¢ity, 
town and village must have its show of this flower. 
The novel and brilliant tlowers of the new varieties 
have been a revelation to the public wherever they * 
have been exhibited. Among thecolors are soft, 
rich yellow, chromes and maroons, pearly white and 
chestnut browns, with some of them fringed, some 
of them whorled, curved, twisted, quilled and 
anemone centered, all labeled. With each collection 
Will be mailed our essay on the successful culti- 
vation of the Chrysanthemums. 

Will buy any one of the 

ONLY $1.00 wieaiie rates Bebe 

delivered safely by mail, postpuid to any address. 

‘The collections are all fine, strong plants Of the best 

varieties und are marvels of cheapness Every 

lant is plainty labeled, and there are no two var- 
‘eties alike in the same Ccolicction. 


FOR { 00 Iwill send FREE, 20 Prize- 

e Winning Chrysanthemums; 
20 Fine Single andDouble Flowering Gerani- 
ums for $1.00; 20 Choice Ever-Blooming Car- 
nations for $1.00; 20 Flowering Begonias for 
$1.00; 20 assorted Flowering Plants for $1.00; 
20 Fancy Leaved Coleus for $1.00. 


For $3.00 you can select any four 
of above collections. 


To everyone who sends an order from 
this advertisement and mentions this 
Pp per we will send FREE a valuable plant. 

ORDER NOW and ask for our CATALOGUE of 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS for 1894. 


CHARLES A. REESER, 
INNISFALLEN Springfield, O. 


GREENHOUSES, 
THERE IS MONEY IN GOOD 


POULTRY. 


The Albion Poultry Yards, Albion, 
IIL, will sell eggs this spring fre varie: 
. Cata, 




















Send 4 cents in stamps for 2: 





Is 


invitea trial ofour Seeds, We k 


Different from Others, 


It 1s Intended to ald the planter In selecting the Seeds 
best adapted for h: 
from them the best pos 


needs and conditions and In getting 
ible results, Tt is not, therefore, highly 
and we have taken great care that 

or nothing worthy be leftout We 
ow them because we grow them. 





Every planter of Vegetables or Flowers ought to know about our 
three warrants; our cash discounts; and our gift of agricultural 


papers to purchasers of our Seeds, 
the Catalogue, a copy of which can be yours for the asking. 


J. J. H. GRECORY & SON, 


Batablished (956. 


Allof these are explained in 








Marblehead, Mass. 


a. 





The Youth’s Companion is an Illustrated week! 
Saker ot cia paen Ata subscription price 1s $116 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 

additional pages over elght—which is the number 

iven for $1.76—are a gift to the subscribers from 
fhe publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office, We do hot request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 

jons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by m 
Mhould be made in @ Post Office Money-Order, Ban 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Urder. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
required to register lotters whenever requested to 

10 80. 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do {it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
‘Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are ixgued. Subscribers 
who send ‘us Postal Notes must do so at thelr own 

sk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue if, ax we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-ofice address 1s given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper ja sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
Yo renew aubscriptons. Renewals of subscriptions 

The Companton by the payment of money to 

strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 

this it must be at their own risk. 








scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 

e ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from onetotwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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PERSPIRING FEET. 


Besides giving rise to troublesome odors, per- 
spiring feet are a constant menace to the general 
health, since the danger of contracting a cold ts 
greatly increased by the constant presence of 
dampness about the lower extremities. For that 
rengon we are justified in making the most stren- 
uous efforts to protect our feet, not only from 
external atmospheric changes, but from the effects 
of their own perspiration. This can be done by 
either one of two methods—or better still, perhaps, 
by a combination of both. 

In the first place, where one ts troubled with 
profuse perspiration of the feet the foot-wear 
should be changed as often as It becomes in the 
least degree impregnated with moisture. Some- 
times, to insure perfect dryness, it may be neces. 
sary to do this as often as twice a day. 

It is necessary also to make a careful selection of 
foot-wear, chuoxing stockings of fine wool and 
stout, well-soled shoes. It is often possible, by 
carefully looking after the covering of the feet in 
this way, to obviate entirely the necessity for any 
medicinal treatment. 

In obstinate casex, however, in which it seems 
necessary to make a direct attack against the 
trouble, it will be found of advantage to bathe the 
feet frequently in water from which only the ehill 
has been taken, and to which can be added any 
medical remedies which we may desire. 

But we are to remember that the feet should not 
be left for a great length of time in the water, but 
should be removed shortly, and a brisk and thor- 
ough rubbing applied until the whole surface of 
the foot and lower leg 1s aglow. In this way we 
can insure a nutritious supply of blood to the parts. 

As to remedies which may he applied through the 
medium of the water, these will be furnished by 
the family physician at any time. There are also 
several really valuable dusting-powders which can 
be sprinkled on the surface of the foot after the 
bath. These act in the double capacity of deodor. 
izers and absorbents of moisture. Borax may be 
mentioned as being sometimes of remarkable 
efiiciency, either when applied in the bath or as a 
dusting-powder. 

It requires but little care to keep the feet dry and 
sweet, and the advantages aceruing to the comfort 
and general health will more than compensate for 
all the trouble expended. 


_—— 


A MUSICAL CHILD. 


Charles Gounod, the composer of “Faust,” used 
to say that music must have come to him with his 
mother’s milk—she was a good musician—for he 


had used ft (o express himself while yet his lips | 


were unable to frame the simplest words. 


At the age of two, when he was taken into the | 


public gardens for exercise, he would say, “That 
dog barks in sol”? Once, while listening to the 
‘ifferent cries of the street-vendors, he suddenly 
“Oh, that woman cries out In a do that 
The poor woman hawked her cabbagex 
and carrots on the Interval formed by the notes C 
and E flat—the mournful interval of a minor third. 

Gounod’s mother had no intention of making a 
musician of him. She wished to see him settled as 
a matter-of-fact and well-to-do notary. But she 
had her fears as to the result of the Jad’s musical 
leanings, and these she expressed to the master of 
tie College of St. Louis, where Charles attended as 
a scholar, 

“Have no fear,” answered the master, “your 












‘our paper, which shows to what time your | 


a few Agents who take new sub- | 
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son’s career ts mapped out—he will become a 
professor; he has the bump of Greek and Latin.” 

The master must have found his faith shaken 
when several weeks later he was obliged to repri- 
mand Charles for spending all his time covering his 
text- and copy-books with staves and notes. 

But Gounod did turn out a classical scholar—he 
was the most scholarly of all the great composers. 
His mother wisely allowed him to pursue his 
musical studies while working at his text-books in 
the college, whence he graduated at eighteen. 

Then he enrolled, himself as a pupt! of the Con. 
servatoire, where he competed for the Grand Prix 
de Rome, and won it. The winner is allowed a 
pension of eight hundred dollars for four years, 
and the privilege of residing, for two years of the 
time, at the Academy of France, in Rome. 


KNOCKED OVER BY A PANTHER. 


Mrs. Tyacke, in her book, “How [ Shot My 
Bears,” has some things to say about panthers, 
with which at different times she has had no little 
todo. Along with other things she tells this little 
story: 

Panthers not infrequently attack men. A curious 
case occurred not long ago to xn acquaintance of 
ours, a forest officer. He was walking witha friend 
along a forest road in the middle of the day, with 
an umbrella over his head to keep the aun off, when 
ata turn in the road they came upon a panther. 

The officer was unarmed, and remembering the 
time-honored story. he undertook to scare the pan. 
ther away by pointing the umbrella at him and 
opening and shutting it. Instead of running away, 
however, the panther charged the officer, knocked 
him down, and stood over him. 

The second man, in the meantime, had taken to 





‘his heels, and the officer’s cage looked desperate ; 


but for some reason.the panther «id not improve 
his opportunity. While the prostrate officer was 
wondering where the beast would set his teeth 
first, he turned away, leaving the man considerably 
upset In more ways than one, but entirely unin- 
jured. 





POPULATION OF THE OCEAN. 


A striking proof of the vastness and variety of 
the population of the sea has recently been fur- 
nished by the results of explorations made by a 
committee of the Zoblogical Department of the 
| British Association In that part of the Irish Sea 
| surrounding the Isle of Man. 


Out of one thousand species of marine animals 
} collected, two hundred and twenty-four had never 
before been fou in that region, thirty-eight were 
previously unknown as inhabitants of British 
waters, and seventeen were entirely new to science ; 
indeed, they were animals whose existence had 
never been suspected. 

Tf such discoveries reward a few wecks of search. 
ing in so minute a speck of the sen, how man: 
volumes would be required to contain ‘a list of the 
still undiscovered inhabitants of the great oceans? 


















RECKLESS CUSTOMER. 


The New York Tribune tells a story of a buy who 
did not mean to be heartless, but spoke without 
weighing his words. 

He had lived all his short Ife in a city, but re- 
cently went to visit at a “real farm.” 
ecstasies. Every animal on the place was a delight 
to him, but he fell particularly in love with a Jersey 
cal 


“I'd like to buy it,” he said to the owner. 
“But what would you give in exchange?” he was 
| asked. 

“My baby sister,” answered the boy with the 
‘utmost gravity. “We have a new baby at our 
i house almost every year, and we've never had a 
calt:” 


GREAT LUCK. 


Monsieur Calino was greatly disturbed because 
the city authorities changed the numbers of the 
houses in his street, and roundly denounced the 
' functionaries who had forced him by this simple 

change of figures, to live at No. 436 instead of No. 
| 216. But one morning, as he came down to break- 
fast and took up hts paper, he exclaimed : 

“Goodness! Iwas all wrong! What a fortunate 
thing that our number was changed !” 

«How is that?” axked Madame Calino. 

“Why, here is an account of the total destruction 
iby fire of No. 216! If the number hadn’t been 

changed, we should have been homeless wanderers 
this minute!” 


SUPERSTITION. 


A gentleman who had been dining at a restaurant, 
and who often ordered a dozen oysters, counted 
them one day and found but eleven. Still another 
day he counted them, with the same result. Then 
he said to the waiter: 

“Why do you give me only eleven oysters when 
| order a dozen?” 


“Oh, sir,” answered the waiter, “I didn't think 
you'd want to be settin’ thirteen at table, sir!” 





ONE ADVANTAGE. 


People who have found sleeping-car berths 
“stuffy” will appreciate the following, borrowed 
from the New York Weekly: 


Two tramps were preparing to spend the night in 

two pieces of drain pipe which had been left for 

some reason by the rondside. 

|. “Leay, Mike,” said the first one, ax he crawled 
is aint quite co warm ax a palace ew 

xo,” said Mike; “but there's more room.” 





A SIGN OF SPRING. 


: beside a railway track with a man who was very 
hard of hearing. 


A train was approaching, and as it rounded a 
curve, the whistle gave one of thos 
shrieks which scem to pierce the ¥ 
smile broke over the deaf man’s face. 

“Hark!” he said. 
heard this spring!” 









“There’s the first 


we first came here,” said a Dakota man 
sitor from the East, “our nearest neighbor 
3 twelve milex away.” “The land suz!” erled 
she. “Who'd ye borrer from?” 


| A poor way for a Christian to let his Hght shine 
ig to occupy two seats in a crowded railway car. 
| —Ram’s Horn. 













He was in| 


A correspondent of an exchange was walking / 
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“It is Splendid!” 


Exclaims every Lady who has ever used 


CAMPBELL’S 


Varnish Stain 


With which an inexperienced 
nish, with one application, all 
ture'and interior woodwork, making it look like new, 
and transforming it into beautiful imitations of 
Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, Light 

Oak, Dark Oak and Ebony, 

finished with varnish ; and is the only article ever made 

| that will satiefactorily accomplish this result. 
d of a superior quali 

THESE STAINS 37° Sortet°comnbined with Color 
manufactured expressly for the purpose, the combina- 
tion being effected by a scientific process that has been 
developed after years of experiinent, and they are the 


Original and Only Perfect Varnish Stains 


For the teeth use “ Brown’s Camphorated Sapuna- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Price 25 cents a bottle. (Ade. 

a —_+—_ 

Artistic Lunches, a dainty little book and how to 
use Burnett’a Color Cooking Pastes, by Marion A. 
McBride, may be had by sending your name and address | 
to Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 Central St., Boston. ( Adr. 





isa superior sub- 
stitute for lotions 


Witch Hazel Jelly 


Most pleasant 

to use—most suc- 

cessful—most convenient in form. If you once use it 
you will never be without it. # Cents a 7 

MAYELL-HOPP COMPA: Cleveland, O. 


UNITED STATES vs. ENGLAND. 
Bayle’s Epicurean Sauce. 


The richest and most exquisitely flavored of all Sauces. 
Demanded at every table and ia pronounced by epicures 
the finest condiment in the world. Your Grocer has It. ; 
Made by GEO. A. BAYLE, St. Louis, Mo. | 


A 








erson can stain and var. 
inds of household furni- 












—» that have ever been produced. 
DET «| ‘They are put up in colors as above named, in Half- 
Ds int cans at 20 cet Pints 60 cents, Qu: @ cents. 
3 Lys alf-galions $1.75, and Gallons $3.25, bearing labels con- 


taining all necessary directions. 

Since we placed these Stains upon the market, several 
cheap imitations have made their appearance; there- 
fore, if you want the Originaland t be particular 
toorder“CAMPBELL'S” and take no other. 

If dealers in your city or town do not have them, 
please ask ther to order a case of assorted colors from 

he nearest of the following named wholesale agents 
and they will be supplied at nanufacturer’s price: 

Hall & Ruckel, New York, N. ¥.; Shoemaker & Busch, 
Philadelphia, Pas James Bally « Son, Baltimore, Md.; 
Strong, Cobb'& Co. Cleveland, Ohio; The Stein Vogeler 
Drug Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; John D. Park & Sons Co., 
Cineinnait, Ohio; E Long & Son, Cine innatt, Ohio: 
Peter Van Behaack & Sons, Chicago, Lil. ; Fuller & Fuller 
Ce ‘hicago, I] Morrison, Plummer & C Chicago, 
Hil. ‘Humuston, Keeling &'Co., Chicago, TL’, Mostttr: 
West Drug Co., Meyer, Bros. brug ¢ 


Mo. Lyman 
loxes Bros. & Cutler, St. Paul, Minn. 
‘0., Milwaukee, Wis.: A. Kiefer 
& Perkins Drug 
& Gibson, Albany, 
an & Co. Buffalo, N. Y.: Géorg 
Laverack, Buffalo, N. Y.: John L: Thompson, Sons & 
o., Troy, N. ¥.; Smith & Hollister, Rochester, N. ¥ 
J. G, Barnard, Rochester, N. Y.; Chas. Hubbard, 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; C. W. Snow & Co., 8; 
Burhans & Black C N. 
Co, 


SUGGESTION. 


It will not cost you ; 
any more to have 
your new window 
shades mounted on the 


“EFFICIENT’ 
Spring Shade Roller 


than on some zneffi- | 


ctent substitute. | 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, | 
6 West Broadway, New York. 














0. 
Drug Co., Minneapolis, 


x 
St. Louts, 
Greene 


Minn. ; 3 
& Button 

















d.; Hazeltine 
Walker 





















a ‘ircular “P.” Bruce’ & Co., Omaha, Neb.:” Geo. elly Co., Pitts. 
a burgh, Pa,;" Matthews Bros., Scranton, Pa.: Singer & 
Bart Tithsion Lpesncetanee: Wheeler Peoria, IL; Huribit, Ward & Co., Des Moines, 

jowa, 





Bridges-McDowell Co., Louisville, K 
faxon & Co., Kansas Cit} vane 


Mo.; jallagher 
as City, Mo.; (1. Srnit Usagi: 












‘Drug Con St. 
TALK 44. ‘an Natla-Lynds Drug Co.. St. Joseph, 
e Mo.; T.H. Spence Drug Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
& Fox, Atchison, Kan. ; Spurlock, Neal & Co 
@ SWISS KeETEFenQu mM | teu: inky e iruvswly, Now Orieaus, Pa.; Purcell, 
Ladd & Co. ond, Va.; 1. BE. Baird & Go., Jack: 


sonville, Fla. 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO., 
151 Milk 8t., Boston, Mass. 
Sole Manufacture 


Patent Foot Power Machiner. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS. 

Wood or metal workers without 
ateam power can successfully com- 
pete with the large shops by using 
our new Labor Saving Machiner: 
latest and most improved for prs 
cal shop use, also for Industri 
Schools, Homé Training, ete. Senc 
2cent stamp for catalogue. 


Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 
789 Water St. Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


provides for submitting to the people | 
proposed legislation for their approval | 
or rejection. | 


The Mass. Benefit Life Association 


has been submitted to the people, and 
has been endorsed by them in the most | 
emphatic manner. 


$106,000,000 Insurance in Force. 
ag-Splendid Openings for First Clase Agents. 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, Exchange Bld'g, Boston, Mass. 




















THe HARTFORD SAFETIES 


Por BOYS and MISSES For MEN aod LADIES 
Excel all others. None others 

Are light, strong can compare 
and finely finished. at the price. 


our CATALOGUE wILt TELL YOU ALL ABOUT THEM. 


The Hartford Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 














You May 
Never Need It, 


But If You Should —What Then ? , 
A revolver may be necessary but once in your life, but 
that once is of vital importance. ‘The best 
too good then. You w 


you want a Smith & W 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stoc 





revolver is none 





ou can depend on— 


oY 
esson. / p t 


kbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


CATALOGUE 


merits the attention of 
wheelmen everywhere. 
It is neat and compre- 
hensive, and its descrip- 
tion of the peculiar 
advantage of our high grade wheels, which have grown so 
rapidly in public favor as to require one , 

of the largest bicycle plants in the coun- 
try for their construction, is well worth 
reading. Mailed free to any address. 


HICKORY. MODEL G. 
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COPYRIGHTED, 1894, BY WESTERN WriEEL WORKo. 


CRESCEN T Bicycles. 


An Entirely New Line for 1894. 


‘We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycles can be made and sold at the following prices: 


$ ee $ 26-inch. 
* Ibs. Ladies’. . 31's Ibs. 
cman 2 Gentlemen's 27!: “ 


We are represented in all the principal cities and towns of the United States. 





They Always Keep 


We test them scientifically and then war- 
rant them sound. Experienced wheelmen 
know the value of the Columbia guarantee. 








Illustrated Catalogue FREE on Application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Chicago. New York. 





WHAT IS ECZEMA ? 


It is an agony of agonies. 

A torture of tortures. 

It is an itching and burning of the 
skin almost beyond endurance. 

It is thousands of pin-headed ves- 
icles filled with an acrid fluid, ever 
forming, ever bursting, ever flowing 
upon the raw excoriated skin. 

No part of the human skin is 
exempt. 

It tortures, disfigures, humiliates 
more than all other skin diseases. 

Tender babies are among its most 
numerous victims. 

They are often born with it. 

Sleep and rest are out of the 
question. 

Most remedies and the best phy- 
Sicians generally fail, even tc relieve. 

If CUTICURA did no more than 
cure Eczema, it would be entitled to 
the gratitude of mankind. 

It not only cures but 


A single application is often suffi- From the Moment of Birth 


cient to afford instant relief, permit 
rest and sleep, and point to a speedy Use CUTICURA SOAP 
It is not only the pur- 


cure. 
¢ C8t. sweeteat, and most 
CUTICURA works wonders because ieitshing ot nursery 


it is the most wonderful skin cure soaps, but it contains del- 
of modern times. icate emollient properties 
which purify and beau- 
tify the skin, and prevent 
skinblemishesoccasioned 
by imperfect cleansing 
and impure soap. 








Boid throughout the world. Price, Cuticura, 
S0c.; Soap, 2c. ; KEROLVENT, ai. Porter 
, Drug avd Cuen. “Corr., Sole Props. +, Boston, 


“ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Blood,” free. | 





wiahsaase: 





POPE MGF. CO., 


Sesloges Fee, at, Sar Agencies Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 





We Pay the Freight. 


ON’T waste money by pay- 
ing $40.00 for a “high 
cost” Sewing Machine, 

when, for only $19.00, we will 
sell you the New Companion 
and deliver it at any freight 
office East of Calarado, freight 
paid by us. ‘If you are living 
in Colorado, New Mexico, Wy- 
oming or Montana, or West of 
these four States, we will deliver 
the Machine for only $22.00. 

With each Machine we include 
a complete set of attach- * 
ments, and give 2 Five-Year Get Ready for Spring Sewing. 
Warrant. Monitor Top, Full Oak Finish, Five Drawers and latest improve- 
ments. If not perfectly satisfied after 15 days’ trial, the Machine can be 
returned at our expense, and we will then refund the full amount paid. 

We find it unnecessary to dwell upon the merits of the New Companion 

Sewing Machine. We allow the purchasers to do the talking. 





HINKSBURGH, VT., Feb. 16, 189, 
I have not before acknowledged the receipt of the NEW CONPANION SEWING MACHINE because I wanted 
to give ita THOROUGH TRIAL, T have done so and find it in EVERY DETAIL the EQUAL of any $45 machine [ 
have ever used. Iam perfectly satisfied with it in every way.—Mrs. 8. P. DRGRER. 


SALISBURY, Massa., Dec. 18, 1893, 
Received the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE Nov. 15th. Have given it a thorough trial and cannot 
say enough in Its praise. It not only does the FINEST WORK of any machine I ever tried, but is also ax 
HANDSOME as any $40.00 machine in the market.—J. FANNY TRUE, 
BERKRHIRK, VT., Sept. 4, 1898. 
We have received the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE in good order, and are well pleased with it. 
Ibis even better than we expected. Avents ure velling such machines for from $35.00 to $90.00 around here.— 
Pp. MULLIN. 
Tam very much pleased with the NEW CoMPaNiON SEWING MACHINE, Tama dressmaker and have used 
it for three months. My friends say itis « beauty, but I like it most for the work It does.—Mrs. M. A. CHASE, 


Provincetown, Mass. 
Bain, NEB., Jan, 4, 18%. 
Treceived the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE in good order, and am well pleased with it.) It is as 
good a machine as our local agents sell for $85.00, and equals them in finish, workmanship and durability.— 
C.1. HINDLEY. 










HaRrTvorD, 
Tam well pleased with the appearance and working qualities of the NEW CoMPANIO 
An agent who saw it yesterday said he could furnish me for spol cash as good a one for $45. 


Treveived the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE all O, K., and my wife is highly pleased with it. 
wife of one of our neighbors paid to an agent for a machi nd she says that the NEW COMPANION 
NICEST-LOOKING machine, has MORE EXTRA ATTACHMENTS and does the BEST WORK.—CHAS, F. FRANKEN. 





Our offer of a FREE DELIVERY for only 819.00 is UNPARALLELED 
in the Sewing Machine trade. Send for Description and Testimonials. 
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Pee rash suggestion, Miss Cynthia burst 
. you crazy, Sybilla Tim? And w! 
MISS TIMBROOK’S OPENING for the land's sake, would you ‘open ?” mat 
s le aan a scathing glance at the four limp bon- 
Naor aatnearimchnee in the window and bestowing a final 
) iY means Miss | he i i nee 
Timbrook had read her niece's letter; nor was it | eager een ene 


the first time that Miss C. 
'yothia Stone had, fi ii 
maven : |, figu- Miss Cynthia might 
Paty ee a cee gentle old ‘ only used her nbs ate a ae ea 
ihearvine auet ihe oe aa) jarly, “Ingratitude is love which she was ashamed to Sear 
| unexpected desertion was a bitter dicespolitineiit 


For the Companion. 


“i 

The crying sin of the age was a movable quan- | to her, first on tof th f her f, i jeep! hed by | 1 

z Last week. a t : : Ps ee Sees 
tity with Miss Cynthia. st week, when the | Sybilla, and secondly on her own account. ie 


butcher's boy had unintentionally giv 

wrong change, it had been dishonest pants 
waek before, when a child had ; 
timidly walked into the little 
millinery shop and begged a 

few smippings of velvet for her 

dolly, it had been boldness. On 

all other occasions it was what- 

ever Inappened to cross Miss 
Cynthia’s fixed ideas of the 
fitness of things. 


Bonnets to her did not re; 
: present any fc | 
; and the | the ideal, as they did to good Miss Tiannoons bat » 





Miss Timbrook gave a little 
sigh, and returned to the bon- 
net she was trimming. As she 
tried to fasten a pink rose in 
what she hoped was a pertly 


a Se pg ait eae 


ons iB 








correct fashion against some 
very green bows, she said, 
with a great effort at cheerful- 
ness: 

“Pink an’ green is fit for the 
queen.” 
eee said Miss Cyn- 
thia, 20 . 





Miss Cynthia was Miss ‘tim- 
prook’s old-time friend, com- 
panion and assistant, and was 
the spice of her placid life. 
pila Tim, you amaze 
me!” declared Miss Cynthia, 
sternly. “Why don't you 
show some spirit? Tell that 
girl to pause before it’s too 
late. Remind her how you ve 
brought her up, and even high- 
schooled her there in New 
York for three mortal years, 
hoarding her out afterward 
to a high-priced woman on 
account of her bein’ one of 
them highty-tity milliners, 
as to have her pick up idees, 
and you all the time hoping 
that when “twas all over she'd 
come back here and be the 

prop of your old age and bui'd up the business.” 








so 


At the “Grand 


| she had said to herself over and over again through 
Miss Cynthia stopped only long enough to the long winter, “Since it must be bonnets, rd 
and then went on again: | like ‘em to be tasty, such as Ruthy'll know how | 


Look at them | to fix And now Ruthy wasn't coming! 
really did come 





draw a full breath, 
«And it’s time ‘twas built up. 











honnets, Sybilla Tim!” ) W hen Miss Timbrook’s niece 
Mis: brook looked as she was told, and|for her little visit, it seemed to the two old- 
beheld four bonnets perehed upon frames in the | fashioned, unsuccessful women that all the world 


‘They drooped dejectedly, | must stand still and admire; as for them, the | 
| world must traly stand still when she left them. 
«What is it that is troubling Aunty Tim ?° 
the second night after her arrival. 
Miss Timbrook had re- 
tired, and Miss Cynthia 
had Ruthy all to herself. 
snatched 


little shop window. 
and seemed to shrink from the gaze of the pas: 
by. And well they might. | 

Miss Timbrook quailed visibly at the sight of | asked Ruthy, 
her own handiwork. 

4] know it, Cynthy,”” 
“They aren't just what they ought to be. They're 
old-style, like ourselves. And I know the trade’s | 
failing. But dearly as I love to fuss with the 
ribbons and the artificials, [1 shut ap the shop 











she said, apologetically. 


Miss Cynthia’s 
Opportunity. 





he therefore 
at the opportunity of freeing her mind. 
You!" said Miss Cynthia, solemnly. “Sybilla 


comfort, to say 





before ll a word to hinder Ruthy from Tim’s just counted on you for 
following her own bent.” nothing of helping with the bonnets. And _ her 
“Fudge!” said Miss Cynthia, sharply. ‘She spirit is broke now she knows you aint to be 





; a drawing—aint that what the letter says *— depended upon.” 
to be an artist. And now | “Why, how so?” 
that some of her pa’s kin this personal criticism. 

“How so!’ echoed Miss Cynthia. “You can 
business has all gone to 





fe 
asked Ruthy, astonished at 





Ruthy aspires 
to Art. 


has left her a legacy, she 
thinks that instead of com- 
ing home for good, she'll just make us & little 
visit, and then go back to New York and study 
what she calls art. She thinks it’s more uplift- 
ing than wnaking bonnets. Land! I don’t like 


see for yourself that the 
pieces. Why, the Kingsburys and the 
and the Fairfields haven't ordered a bonnet from 
us for an age! Old Judge Peters’s widow is the 
only one of the old customers that has stood by 
pity that makes 


Lennoxes 


‘And I presume it's sheer 


making bonnets myself, but 1 don't intend to | us. 
be drawn away from my ‘lotted duty by some- | her. Besides, it aint possible to make a mourning 
thing that looks more alluring. She says it’s | bonnet homelier than it naturally is. Well, I 





guess to shut up shop is about all that’s left for 
Sybilla Tim and me.” 

Miss Cynthia sighed and then vanished, 
her remarks would make Ruthy unhappy 

The young girl sat still awhile, trying-te Feeon- 
cile the desire of her heart with 
of disag She was rather stunned 
\ by the fact that Tim's need of her and 


Fudge! Is 


an ‘opening’ to a higher life! ) 
» ventured Miss Tim- 


“Speaking of opening: 
brook, timidly, “there's that Boston woman that’s 
just set up a fine shop on Plum Street. They tell 
me she’s sent out cards to announce her spring 
millinery opening, and is going to serve tea to 
folks; she really is. Suppose we have an open- 
ing, Cynthy ? 





hoping 


a growing sense 





eable duty. 
Aunty 
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= —_ Single Copies Five Cents. 
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‘longing for her had never occurred to her before. carefully feJt her way to the chamber across thi 
te r before. carefully 
i t ¢ lly felt her way 9 
The stiff, old-fashioned letters which had been hall. a i later ‘Scie cy nthin's blood. rai 
3 ynthia's n 


{ received fro i 
| Ba leu atenianite : \eold ag she was roused from ful 
'y Aunty Tim’s ‘by a sharp shake of her shudders we 


| had conveyed to her no \ 
Crushed Hopes. | ‘Lawful sakes!" chattered the good lady. “Is 
: y 





; idea of the yearning of the house atire, or has the dain given way — 
the loving heart; and Aunty Tim had permi “Sh! no. It’s 1,” sai thy, + 
‘itted ht It's I id Ruthy, softly 


‘the hopes of years to b 
3 be das! eye 
‘without a murmur! lashed to the ground ‘ want to talk to you —" 


“1 


‘ ‘Aint thi 1 
Ruthy went to bed very soberly. Her darling Miss Cnthia Sasi SNE yee 
y . ly. 


ambition was far from quenched, althou Pie ae jouth to 
|, although she j ‘Listen iy 
and Ruthy put her ros: 
m 


‘Miss ¢: papery 
On other nights she had lain awake ueriog aiieeaeats Bren yor EU e ne Peres 


to herself the xsthetic side of a life devoted to art.| ‘“You do beat all!’ said Miss Cynthia, admir- 

ti Y eas 

There were lively dreams of the ‘cute’ little | ingly, when she at last mastered the situation 
. 


and was capable of doing some 
whispering on her own account. 
Then, like two conspirators, 
they exchanged vows of secre- 
ey, and Ruthy stole back to 
her bed. 

Next morning Miss Cynthia 
seemed a trifle more acid than 
usual, and the minute she had 
swallowed her breakfast she 
delivered herself of the follow- 
ing: 

“Seems to me, Sybilla Tim, 
you haven't done your duty 
by "Rastus's folks. Here’s 
Rastus been dead for four 
months, an’ ’Rastus’s widow 
probably worn to a shadow 


through mournin’ ’ 
nin’ an’ hard. 
TAS PUIDIORE COMMER SW 


see his folks since the funeral.” 

«Why, Cynthia! You 
know,” began Miss Timbrook, 
fixing her eyes reproachfully 
on her friend. ‘Then she stop- 
ped from sheer astonishment. 
Hadn't she urged the making 
of that sit ever since 
*Rastus died? But Miss Cyn- 
thia had invariably flown into 


very V 





a rage at the mention of it, 
saying that in her state of 
health it was the foolishest 


piece of business that she had 
ever heard of. ‘Just because 
*Rastus had died, was no rea- 
son why a feeble woman need 
eo tramping round the country, 
when she couldn't help mat- 
ters,” Miss Cynthia had said. 


Opening.’ 


But now it seemed that Miss Cynthia was on 
the other side of the fence. So, after much per- 
suasion, and the assurance that Ruthy 
Miss ‘Timbrook ‘limply res 
ly for an eight day s’ sojourn 


apartment in the tall Studio Building in New 
York which she was to share with Miss Dilloway, 


an elderly artist friend, who was a snecessful would 


ned 





extend her visit, 
herself to be made rez 
at Pembroke Corners. 
No sooner had she set 
Ruthy took a train for New York, a journey of 
The fourth day she 
‘An expressman fol- 


ines. 





illustrator of mag 

Ruthy meant to work like a 
put 
inhabit such 
artist trappings, where there was such a darling 
of a tea-table with fairylike cups and saucers, to 
say nothing of a brass kettle ready at any moment 
a veal Bohemian cup of tea! And a 





Trojan, of course, 
to 
rooms with their gay 


when one was not working what a joy 
forth on her travels than 


charming 
several hours’ duration. 

reappeared just at nightfall. 
ring several mysterious bo’ 





lowed her be 
All of this kept the 


to brew ie 
neighbors in @ feverish 


couch with such tremendous pillows, and the 
funniest closets where all sorts of things were art- state of curiosity, but when the next day they 
fully tucked away ! Makeshifts there might be, beheld the Dlinds tight- 


Grand Opening 
Announced. 


ugliness of uncultured poverty ly closed, and a huge 
placard announcing & 
“Grand Millinery Open- 
ing’ on Saturday, then indeed they were richly 
furnished with a subject for gossip. In addition 
sent out to the select few 
as the oP, F's.” 

and Miss Cynthia 


put the odious 
would, happily, 

But to-night 
extinguished by the 
honnet shop, and by 
which she knew could only 


be always missing. 
dreams were 


Aunty 


fascinating 
details of 
that awful 


these 





homely 
Tim's forlorn 
gap in “the business” iy this, cards were 
be tilled by herself. 

‘That she was a born milliner she was at that 
joment too painfully aware. Her artistic instinets 
would serve her in the making of a bonnet as well 
asin the painting of a picture. But how could 


whom Ruthy designated 
Behind the blinds Ruthy 
The money whieh Ruthy had 





worked like bees. 
consecrated to art had been expended 
in millinery goods. She had visited the leading 
shops in New York, and her quick eve had taken 
in every new wrinkle and fold. 

lace curtains, and a few other trinkets 





previously 


she give up her heart's 
desire, which the 
“open door” to her of all 
things beautiful, just to 
add a touch of beaugy to 

Ituthy turned. restlessly 


Must She 
give up Art? 


was 





‘The rugs, 
she had been hoarding for the adornment of that 
artistic apartment in New York now transformed 
the ugly little shop into an attractive bower where 


two homely old lives! 


on her pillow. The 








“open door’ whieh an artistic career seemed to bonnets budded and bloomed as if by magic 
offer her was persistently flung back in her mind under Ruthy’s skilful fingers. 
Saturday morning bright and early, Miss Tim- 


pv Charles Kingsley’s imaginary old lady, Mrs. 


Do-as-yon-would-he-done-by J who had ev idently brook was driven in from Ve ibroke Corners by 


come to stay until matters were adjusted more t 
her liking. 

‘At last, Ruthy could endure “Mrs. 
society no longer, and with 





) a neighbor of “Rast widow, Who was a milk 


peddler. The 
up to the door. 

Good land"? exclaimed Miss Timbrook, feg 
“The shutters 


cans fingled mefrily as they drove 


Do-as-you- 





would-he-done-by 1 


an impatient sigh she jumped out of bed and fully. are shut!” and she cast a 
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yoden blinds that had never 
remained up after seven o'clock in the morning 
since she had been in the business. And now it 
was quite eight. What could have happened! 
Just then Ruthy rushed out and dragged th 
bewildered old lady into the little shop where she 
sat down, her knees «gill of a shake,” as she 
expressed it, too astonished to speak. | 
“You see,” explained Ruthy, «owe were deter- 
mined that nobody should get a peep at the | 
‘Opening’ until you did, yourself. 
painting, you know, and invested my cap 
millinery. How do you like your new partner, 
Aunty Tim?” : 
“Bless you, child!" quavered the old lady, | 
tenderly. ‘You're the Bible Ruth over again— | 
‘easy to be entreated ;’ though I didn't mean you | 
should know how hard it was to give you up.! 
But I expect an old woman's eyes are full of 
entreaty, and thongh it isn’t mentioned in the 
Beatitudes, still I believe that those that see and 
yield to the yearnings of old folks shall some day | 
be truly blessed.” 

Then she dried her eyes an 
delighted look around. Such shapes, such curious | 
combinations of color and material, such dazzling, | 
mdescribable millinery —well, the like of it she, 
had never even dreamed of before! | 

The “Opening” was & great success. Miss 
Timbrook’s little shop soon acquired a fame 
which travelled far and wide, and everybody who 
was anybody, according to Miss Cynthia, “bought 
bonnets of Sybilla Tim.”? 

As for Ruthy, her heart’s desire died hard. 
She would never paint a picture, maybe, but she 
had touched with glowing colors the grayness of 
two human lives. 

‘And she would sometimes say 
sically: ‘Have I not ronted ‘Mrs. Do-as-you- 
would-be-done-by,” and made it quite impossible 
for that less amiable person, ‘Mrs. Be-done-by- 
as-you-did,’ even to show her face? Besides, it 
must be higher art to trim a bonnet beautifully 
than to paint a poor picture, which l—might have 
done.” Joseruine GATEs. 





tragic look at the wo 








ital in | 


| 





d took another | 


to herself, whim- 





oo 
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AN OLD DAGU ERREOTYPE. 


Caleb Speed push 
dinner-table with ang 
‘The door had just banged be! 
boy of seventeen, whom he cou! 
the narrow window trudging off toward the barn. 
ively whistle 
vindows seemed to aggravate the man’ 


> RY, 


er and disgust in his face. 
hind a big, hearty 





setting 

ene overs body: else in the wrong 
“Well, he ‘most generally is in i 

ve y the right,” 

answered Caleb's wife, clearing the table. fae 


his lively joking, 
had planned. 


e | weel 
and I guess they need more elbow 


T’ve given up , ville, don’t you, 


MARCH 29, 1894. 





ANION._ 


sat up very straight 

awake in the train for a long time. Then 
tension relaxed, and for lack of something else to 
do, he felt in his pocket for Jack Spencer's letter. 
he pulled it from its envelope something else 


HE YOUTH’S COMP 





1 can’t get away. Why 
d's Fair? It ‘ud bea 
an in Trigg 


and | so stiff and rheumatic you 
his | don’t you go to the Worl: 
burning shame for the richest m 
| County to miss such a show.”” 
‘Thus it came about that one 
It was a gold-picce. his eyes ina bewildered way to 
eyes as he sat! midst of a surging crowd 
How | entrances of the Farr. 
He plodded along the 





ry came in to supper and began | reproaches, the boy 


But when Jer! 
she forgot the little lecture she | wide- 


day Jerry rabbed 
find himself in the 
that thronged the 


to move West next! 
«Laud's cheap, | AS 
-room for such | fell into his hand. 
Greenville | He could scarcely believe bis 

thriving | dropping it from one hand into another. 
had the coin got into the Ictter? For a time he | 


“The Spencers are going 
k,”” remarked Mr. Speed. 


a big family. 
is a mighty 
place, they say.” 





e Midway Plairance. his 


Greenville or 
and his hands in his 


Grandville? 
“You mean Grand- | could not guess; then the truth suddenly became | umbrella under his arm, 
uncle ?”” suggested Jerry. ; clear to him. a pockets; he walked and 
“I generally say what I mean, young man!" The letter had been in his breast-pocket when , stared till late in the after- Tired by 
jnoon. It was late in Mays the Fair. 


he stuffed the roll of bills into it, and the coin 
persisted must have slipped into the open end of the envel- | the spring plowing had 

pencer is | ope as he pushed the bills down. When he began , been a good preparation ‘no pedestrianis‘n, burt rhe 
sterday to search for the money he had changed the | long furrows, enlivened only by the pipe of 2 
re it letter to another pocket, never dreaming that it; quail or the cry of a catbird, had never brouxot 


1| contained anything except Jack’s glowing descrip- | sach weariness as Jerry felt now. 
, tion of prarrie life. He did not realize he was so tired until be 


Jerry had been keeping his anger warn all the dropped into a seat in one of the gondolas on the 
ng hunself that his uncle had been \ lagoon, and remarked confidentially to the gondo- 
He had even pictured to him- lier that he was ‘clean beat out.”” 


‘as the curt reply. 

“Well, it's Grandville, anyway!" | 
Jerry, feeling in his pockets. «Jack S| 
out there now. I got a letter from him ye: 
begging me to go out there to him. Oh, he 
it! Look at the postmark. It is Grandville! 
knew I was right about it.” 

Nettled by the fone and his own mistake, 
Speed finished his supper in moody silence. The! way by telli 
boy had no idea how his habit had grown, OF | harsh and unjust. 
how sensitive his uncle had become in regard to! self with grim satisfaction how shamefaced Caleb | It was the first time Jerry bad spoken 81102 26 
it. “Why, Aunt Luey,”” he insisted, when she | would look some time when 
remonstrated with him, “1 never contradict | he should come across the coin 
people unless 1 know positively that they are among his own possessions. And 
wrong!" Jnow he had to think of himself 

“Maybe,” she answered. ‘But what real differ- | as the blunderer and the unjust, 
ence does it make whether the weasels killed five , foolish person. 
| chickens or six, or that it was the black pig and| But now no apology could be 
| not the spotted one that rooted up the garden? i too huinble. He would get off 
| Those are such little things to bicker about ust | at the next station and take the 
| for the satisfaction of saying, ‘I told you 80 The case called 


| first train home. 
She imitated Jerry's tone and manner so well | for an immediate reconciliation. 
ttle sheepishly. 


Then he reasoned that as he 
leaf,” he promised, had paid for his ticket, he might 
«just to please yon.” as well go on to his journey’s 

Caleb Speed's farm was in southern Maine, | end and have a short visit. It 
near the coast. Jerry had grown up with the | would be easter, perhaps, to 
sound of the sea in his ears. It had long sung ; write than to speak his apology. 
only a meaningless monotone to the boy, but it) Jerry soon found his elderly 
had begun to fill him with something of its own | cousin, Tim Bailey, who hap- 
restless spirit. And about this time the Spencer pened to be working just then 
boys were urging hin to go West. in a new store—a combination 

“No,” he answered; “1 owe it to Uncle Caleb \of a bookstore and an old-fasmoned daguer- en 
j to stay here. He was too good to me when Iwas reotype gallery; not old-fashioned then, for it 
a little shaver for me to leave him now, when he | was before the photograph had penetrated to the 
needs me. He shall have the best service I can | rural regions. Tim's rigorous cross-questioning 


wi 


Mr. 






1 
; that he laughed a li 


«Well, I'll turn over a new 





| 
| 





At the Dead-Letter Exhibit. 


The man made no reply. 
He studied the fellow keenly a moment, and 
then turned to the crowds, surging along the 
banks in every direction. Not a soul in all that 
multitude even knew his name. 


tered the grounds. 


ed back his chair from the | 


1d still see through 


hat sounded through the 


, ee having tha 
mself up to be in the right, 


give him until 1 am twenty-one; then T'll be free | soon drew the whole story from the boy. 
to follow you.” ; “Well, that’s easily settled,” said Tim. «Just 
But there came & crisis. Uncle Caleb gave) you write to ‘em and own up, and say you're 


Jerry a sum of money to pay a bill in town. ' going to stop with me over Christmas, but that 
There was a five-dollar you'll be along about New Year to turn over & 


piece in a roll of bills, new leaf. They'll bring out the fatted calf when 
and the gold-piece had) you get back. 1 know Caleb like a book. He 
disappeared. ‘can't hotd spite.” 
Jerry insisted that he could not have had the; Jerry settled him: 

eae a AuntTuer, Tuele Cale handed found himself hard to pl 1 
n it out there were the bills j SoG Peat REO 4uel 11M pus a gmasied head 

iad handéd then fomecand nota euink just as he in at the door, with a beaming smile. 
“Maybe there's a hole in your Be | “Look here, boy, I've got an idee! 
suggested. ; pocket,”” she | business is dull this morning. 
yours took. 


At Last, 
ee the Crisis. 


self to write the letter. But he 


8 
ease, and tore up several 





The picture 
i Go up and get 
You can send it along for a Christ- 


A feeling of utter loneliness crept over him, and 
when the boat landed he was saying to himself 
that he would give the finest colt in bis pastures 
| for the sight of a familiar face. 
| A few steps farther, and he saw one. It was in 
"the government building, where an amused crowd 
were exclaiming over the Dead Letter Bxhibit 
| Jerry edged along in front of the case, wondering 
‘at the variety of shipwrecked cargoes that had 

> 


# Vigne pity stirred in him for all the hope 
that had yone ito the grave of the dead letter 
office—rings that had never found the fingers they 

‘were to have clasped, gifts that might have 
unlocked long silences, tokens of friendship that 


merce 





oe turned it wrong side out, but found po 
pl aren here a coin could have slipped through. 
7 WwW ell, it’s a inystery where it went,"’ she said. 
“I can’t understand it.” : ; 


remarkable what a memory Jerry has, specially 
for dates. At the quilting here last week the | 
women folks were trying to settle when ’twas old 





Mis’ Lockett died, and Jerr’ 

I y knew to the day. “s x 

Teisintenas ieee ‘ : Ve Pooh! It's no mystery,” 

eee rtilien te Coane id ther peste '8 cows | contemptuously. “Unele Fe ae 
yy a hat happened on| me. He thought he had it rolled up in ae bills, 


the thirteenth of September, j 

years to the very hay aha ea ees 
Wolfe captured Quebec. You 
can’t trip Jerry up in history.” 

“Well,” answered her hus- 
band, impatiently, “he needn't 
be so sassy about it. We had 
a dispute over them same cows. 
1 was telling the new minister 
about the storm, and I hap- 
pened to say they was standing 
under apine-tree. He chipped 
in, ‘Why, no, it-wasn’t, uncle; 
ft was an oak.’ ‘It was a 
pine!’ says L. , it wasn’t; 
it was an oak,’ says he. 

“Just then Hiram Stone 
came by, and Jerry yelled to 
know which ‘twas. Hiram 
said, ‘Oak.’ Then Jerry 


but was mistaken. ‘That's all!" 











Taking the Daguerreotype. 








mas gift. Sha’n’ y i 
ne fe eae ees etnen a cent, either. I get| were never received, never acknowledged—all 
He . for sending him so much | caught in this snarled web that no human skill 
eran : . J could possibly unravel. 
averse earns sno ee post- re ne he saw the familiar face. It smiled out at 
tice a a 3 ,con- him from the case of ype, ti 
eee pee a letter, an excellent likeness of | his heart began to ee ae 
Hane oa made in the letter a straight- | go hard that he glanced 
rd acknowledgment of his mistake, and. guiltily around, to see 
accompanied this manly apol- | tf any one else heard It, 
ogy wi 2 Spies = 
meas ae ears relues The blood rushed to his head, and he felt dizzy. 
return home. | It was that pictu f hi ong 
He had grown so homesick , Venn eta Ge 
sick , ago up in Vermont! H i 
for a sight of the old i i pees tat ee al 
place | mistaken in it—t! y pi y 
ine he could scarcely see the taken in his life. 2. on ae Neate Ss o 
in i ‘ 
ieee reper And Aunt He chuckled as he recalled the anxious oiling 
RNs 5 e almost broke he had given the curly hair to make it lie flat, the 
eae He thought of all her , harrowing hesitation over his nccktie, the borrow- 
one anes ” him, ing of the watch-chain that stood ont in such bold 
SONY eae y get an | relief against his brocaded vest. How quaint and 
aaa Dy ednesday, he ' old-fashioned it looked ! 
us pa iat ednesday went | He passed his hand over his grizzled beard with 
ae eat e eal eee a sigh, for the smooth, boyish face was not all he 
» called regu- saw. It bronght hack the w 
larly at the post-office, verw! eee toa vie 
uate » no See that for awhile he forgot where 
ow *y Stier 
ell, I've done all I ‘Thirty-three years since he had dropped that 


Jerry finds the 
Daguerreotype. 








grinned as malicious, and said, ‘I told you so! 
T knew I was right!” If he hadn't been my dead 
siator’ 's only child and the minister looking on—" 
Caleb stopped in anger. 

Mrs. Speed made no comment. She was fond 


ow ; ene could,” “It 
hat do you mean by that?” cried Caleb, | they don’t want ere aren eelde Mes Plath 


jumping up white with anger. “I ii 
- “LT tell you it was| Tim's sy i 
wep ce : y m’s sympathetic old he: q i 
ie pee uP ne bills, and if you can't account , distress. H«¢ even offered ie. se eileen 
 y ‘ve efther lost it or spent ft!" , and intercede in his behalf. Bae casey 


Jerry bounded up-s' i 
up-stairs to his room, stuffed “No indeed '"* Jerry answered, defiantly. “I'll 


little package in the office! He did not question 
why the letter had gone astray. He had lost his 
boyish faith iu his own infallibility. He had 
probably mailed it with only half the address, 
perhaps none. 


Now he was a boy again, back in Maine. Aunt 


of her husband's nephew. 
ds nephew. He had grown to be | his best suit of clothes into a little brown carpet- | 


never beg my way back 4 ii 
) y back. I’m not the kind to go Luey’s knitting-needles clicked in the firelight. 


almost like a son in the five years he had lived 
te itor Jet were not old—not many years 
ler than Jerry; for Caleb's sist ad bee 
older than he. Copan 
Mrs. Speed only laughed at the patronizing 
manners which he sometimes assumed, to the 
creat Sonor ete of his young uncle. But Caleb 
peed was too dogmatic himself to tolerate s 
sua : 
spirit in any one else. Poe 
ait ea. ait sit up and contradict me at my own 
ate Caleb declared. “I'll thrash him first! 
e’s got to show me proper respect. He needn't 
think becanse I've given 
him advantages that I 
, couldn't have myself, that 
he kreiwes it all, and I don’t know anything!” 
; Now, Caleb, what's the use? It’s only Jerry's 
way,” said Mrs. Speed, soothingly. 
“Dear me!" she sizhed, as Caleb went to his 


Caleb's Anger. 


eer “It's a pity they can’t get along as they 
ue to. Caleb's so touchy he can’t stand any- 
thing. I must tell Jerry to be more careful." i 


bee, and then poured out the contents of an old, | 
| long-necked blue Vase. Ile had thirty dollars 
saved toward buying a horse of his own. Then 
_ he marched defiantly down-stairs to his uncle. 
1 “ ” 

T never saw or touched your gold-piece,’’ he 
declared, “but I'll not go away leaving you to 
say that I took any of your money!" 

He threw down a five-dollar bill and started to 
se As he turned the knob, he looked back 

he woman by the fireplace, wi i 
eect place, with her face in 
i 

; serene Aunt Lucy,” he said, with a choke 

in is voice. “You've been awful good to me— 
T'll never forget that" 
; Then he | shut the door abruptly, and went out 
into tho night. It lacked only five minutes of 
/ train-time when he reached the station, determined 
j to go to a cousin of his father's who lived in 
eomons and write from there to Jack Spencer 
| that he would work his wa: wi 

ina ea y out West as soon as 

Tingling with the recollection of his uncle's 


where I’m not wanted."” 

‘Maybe they never got your letter.” ma Se ee ie pool 

nee oul 5 : j and comfortable the kitch 
eeu see arciela No, they don’t want | Aunt Lucy's doughnuts a neers 

Wins We aaahe pe onk ante er of it.” The crowds jostled him He stood as if grown 

seh Lit 3 st, Tim Bailey wi : i sari 

lidieatec Opt ba tase Wenire yraind ) axent to the spot, until a sharp-nosed woman elbowed 
siFaclc den Bac tha fae prairies, Jerry her way in front of him, to see what interested 
Dae raion eae! pera an and asthe him. She looked inquisitively from the pictare 
3 ’ s much of a fixtureas the to the we 

vee iar ° weather-beaten fi ve 

ne ene bore his name. Year after vear he on, none the wiser. Tere ie os 
evar ny sv eeuing his fields, improving his , between the two. ; ee ee 
leis Se eae late, solely for the} Her penetrating glances aroused him. He came 

Sree oe eee . to himself with a start, looked hastily around, 
Pee. pe ee cea and then sct out from the patralear wet of 

= bi : , ssumed a sort of | directi A y Wi i 

aie : ; ion. keen, ra 3 

fete Tene oyen Jerry. One day he put down’ strode along the Take shy cave a 

ue eh ve Sines spectacles, and scanned | turned up his coat collar. aes as 

Foret eae Seer a men on the other side of A drizzling mist of rain began to fall. People 
o en a stranger. i i i é ‘ 

LSA Reese a a m8 going by with their umbrellas up I him 
aa aid sony oe said, Presently, “you're | curiously as he plodded La own 
ee ee id, and your hair's all a-turning | umbrella under his arm ae fi 

y. 2} you've got to quit pegging away so Soon a heavy dash of rain aroused him tothe 
A group 








hard and ti iday, i 
ake a holiday, before you get like me, ; necessity of finding immediate shelter. 








of state buildings was just ahead. Gluncing up he 
saw the name of hig native state on one, and 
hurried in. 

A great log heap blazed and crackled in the huge 
fireplace, filling the room with a glowing comfort 
that warmed him, soul and body. He drew a chair 
close up to it, and spread his chilly fingers to the 
flames. 

The sticks against the forelog burnt to embers, 
and fell into the ashes. The crane seemed to swing 
backward like # great finger, pointing to the past, 
as he sat and stared into the fire. 

People passing through the room saw only a 
rough old farmer, his clumsy boots stretched out 
on the hearth. They never dreamed of the scenes 
that passed before him In the fire. There were 
glimpses of snow-covered pine woods, of sparkling 
trout-streams gurgling in the June sunshine, of 
long stretches of level sea-sands where the tide 
crawled in. 

The old homesickness waked again. What had 
they thought of him through all these silent years? 
He wondered how they would receive his long. 
delayed apology. He must write as soon as he got 
back to the hotel. 

The rain had stopped. He stood up and shook 
himself, then went outdoors again, pulling his 
beard meditatively, as he walked toward the gate. 
It seemed a week since he had entered it. 

Outside, while he waited for a car, he kept poking 
the end of his umbrella savagely into a crack in the 
pavement. Ag he swung himself to the platform 
of a passing car, he turned back for another look at 
the domes and towers inside the gates. 

Tt was his last look. He had seen enough. He 
was going back to Uncle Caleb and Aunt Lucy. 

ANNIE FELLOWS-JOHNSTON, 


eee 


TO MY D0OG. 


I scan the whole broad earth 

por. that one: heart which, leat gad true, 
ears ship without en 
‘And find the prize in you. | * COBRG 


Selected. J. G. Holland. 
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For the Companion. 


BESIEGED BY WOLVES. 
In Two Parts.— Part 1. 
The Wolves Assemble. 


About sixty years ago, on a wintry afternoon in 
November, Jonas Barton, son of a farmer in 
northern New England, obtained an hour of leisure, 
and employed it in searching a neighboring forest 
for pitch knots. The knots of fallen or maimed 
pine-trees were greatly prized by the boys for 
their brilliant flame in burning. By the light they 
wave, many a student of that day, seated in the 
chimney-corner, worked out his problems in arith. 
metic and memorized hi geography lessons. 

Jonas had one great grievance—his father would 


NUL pretense wee ae 
dors of the forest, which Was? slit tee py— 
bears and wolves. 

To Jonas's mind a fight with either of these fero- 
cious animals was something to seck rather than to 
avoid. He was an unusually good marksman for 
one of his age. During the previous autumn he 
had bestowed the fatal shot upon a black bear that 
had been cornered by a hunting party in the neigh. 
borhood of his home. 

This afternoon, when he was going to Barton’s 
Hill, where large wild animals were seldom seen, 

: Jonas teok his gun, thinking he might encounter 
game. The winter had been a severe one and 
wolves made bold by hunger had been unusually 
flerce and destructive. 

Mr. Barton’s home was the last house in the 
valley between the mountains to the west and 
Barton’s Hill, which was about one-third of a mile 
northeast of the house. The nearest neighbor was |- 
half a mile down the valley. 

Jonas went across the flelds toward the hill, 
dragging a clumsy hand-sled’ which he intended to 
load with pine knots. The air was perfectly still. 
Jonas noticed that the sky was heavy with leaden 
clouds, hanging motionless in the sky, that so often 
precede a snow-storm. 

“It’s a lucky thing I got off this noon,” he said to 
himself, with a weather-wise look. ‘There tx a 
storm brewing.” 

Just then he caught a glimpse of a moving form 
in the underbrush on his left. Ile stopped, dropped 
the cord of his hand-sled, stepped forward, brought 
his gun to position, and strained his eyes to discern 
the object more clearly. He then saw two creatures 
closely following each other along the edge of the 
woods. 

As he began to stride after them the howl of 
a wolf echoed through the forest at his right. 

Jonas was not more than 
twenty rods from the woods. 
At the howl he turned to 
face the point whence the 
sound came, but could sce nothing there. Then 
he looked again for the creatures ahead of him 
with the suppressed exclamation, ‘Perhaps they're 
wolves, too!” But they had disappeared from 
view. 

Another and prolonged how! in a different direc. 
tion from the first now gave Jonas to understand 
that there must be a pack of wolves on Barton’s 
Hill. His first impulse was to plunge into the 
forest in the hope of securing a wolf for a trophy, 
but even as he started to act on it a chorus of howls 
made him pause to reflect. 

“Father says that he’d rather meet a big bear: 
than two wolves any time, and that sounds as if; 
there might be half a dozen of the brutes in there,” 
he mused. “Guess I’ll go home and get him and 
the boys, so we can all pitch in together.” 

This was not an agreeable thing for Jonas to do, 
and he actually walked toward the forest, despite 
his wise reflection; but a fresh outburst of threat- 
ening howls sent him homeward on the run, drag- 
ging his hand-sled, eager to loze no time before 
beginning the hunt. 

On: reaching a low rise of land about half-way 
home he heard his name called loudly by several 
voices. A moment later he met his father and his 


Jonas hears 
a Howl. | 
| 











dare to come t 


anni 


brothers, John and Will, with gl 
and excited faces, 

“Well, we didn’t expect ever to see you again, 
Jonas!” sald his father, gasping. Then turning 
toward the buildings below them, he shouted at the 
top of his voice, “All right! all right!” A woman, 
standing by the corner of the house, waved a hand. 
rchief in response. 

What's the matter?” asked Jonas in surprise. 

“Didn't you see any wolves?” cried the boys. 
“The pine woods are full of ’em over on the nil” 

“Why, how do you know? You haven't been up 
there,” said Jonas. 

“Well, Cyrus Brown started to come down 
| through the valley this morning at daybreak, and 
| he saw. crowds of ’em coming down from the 
mountains and crossing the valley this side of 
Stony Brook.” 

“Crowds of ’em!” gasped Jonas. 
*, scores!” replied his father. 


‘uns in their hands 























“He climbed 


he couldn't tell one from 
another. He says ‘twas 
enough to make a man’s 
blood run cold to see the 
savage varmints snarling and ilghting amongst 
| themselves, and stil] all acting as if they'd planned 


An Assembly 
of Wolves. 








Face to Face. 





hoover to the hill, He didn’t 
ugh the valley, so he went back 
home and took his horse and rode around here to 
give the alarm. Every man over in his neighbor. 
hood 4s out on guard by the edge of the woods.” 

“Well, what are we going to do?” cried Jonas. 
“Can’t we go in and kill sume of ‘em while other 
folks are getting ready to attack ’em? Here's four 
of us.” 

“Won't you charge in on ‘em all by yourself, 
Jonas?” asked his father, ironically. 

“L did, almost. I found there were wolves In the 
woods before I got there by their howling.” 

The cry of a wolf was borne along the still air as 
Jonas rapidly told his story. 

“It’s well you started back for us,” said Mr. 
Barton, gravely. “But we’ve no time to talk. 
You must saddle your horse and go down through 
the town, and drum up every man you can find to 
come over here. John’s going the other way,.and 
Will and I and the neighbors are going to watch 
while you’re gone. We can’t do anything against 
so many of them until there’s more of us together.” 

As Jonas and John hastened to get their horses 
they met some of the farmers in the valley, each 
carrying a gun and wearing a knife in his belt, 
hurrying to the hill above. 

The surrounding towns were thinly peopled, and 
the boys rode many miles in search of volunteers. 
Every one was anxious to take part in the fight, 
and an unusual hilarity prevailed among the sober. 
minded folk. They had little recreation other than 
hunting, and now that hunting seemed a work of 
necessity as well, they were highly pleased. 

The November day was even shorter than usual 
because of the mask of dark clouds which shut out 
the face of the sun. When Jonas was within & 
mile of home on his return, twilight settled around | 
him. 

“Won't be much chance to fight ’em to-night!” he 
muttered, in disappointment. 

When he rode into the farmyard and saw his 
father and John quietly currying a horse, Jonas 
asked anxiously, “Has anything happened? The | 
wolves aint gone, are they?” | 

“Don’t worry on that point, young man,” said | 
his father, with a grim smile. “They’re around 
yet. Who ts coming?” 

“Oh, everybody! ve been all over Graytield 
and Latham and Freetown, and I guess every live ; 
man is coming. But what can we do in the dark?” 

“We're going to have a lot of fires byrning all | 

round the hill and watch 

Fires built by ‘em all night,” said Mr. 

i Barton, “to scare the brutes 

by Night. and keep ’em from coming 

out and trying to get our sheep and cattle. That's 
about all we can do until morning.” 

“Oh, can I watch?” Jonas asked, eagerly. 

“No. 
sleep youcan, There are plenty of men to watch, 
and we don’t want any drowsy boys around.” 

At this Jonas looked much disconcerted, 

“You needn’t be troubled, Jonas,” added his 
father. “If you don’t get enough of fighting 





for a regular 1 























a tree and counted ’em till they got to be so thick | 





| morning hours had seemed very long. Now, as he 


You boys must all go to bed and get what | 







COMPANION. 


| wolves before sundown to-morrow then I'll miss 
my guess. General Thornby !s coming from Black- 
water in the morning to command the hunt, and 
we're going to make a regular attack on the hill. 
We shall want everybody that can hold a gun then.” 

“Hooray !” shouted Jonas. “I'll go to bed as soon 
as It’s dark if I can have my share of the fun 
to-morrow !"" 

By the time darkness had really fallen many 
small, brightly blazing fires encireled the hill. 
| A few skilled marksmen were posted by each fire 
to replenish it, to keep it trom spreading, and to 
| Maintain a sharp lookout for wolves. Bold indeed 
would be the wolf that should venture against 
} the besiegers. 

The night was intensely dark, and every circum. 
stance increased the strangeness of the scene. 
the boys, who were at the wildest pitch of ex 
| ment, sleep was impossible during the early hours 
| of the night. 

Frequent far-away howls came from the forest 
through their open chamber window. Toward 
morning they fell asleep. Jonas awoke with a 
start in the gray light of a still clouded morning 
sky. With a shout to arouse the others, he flung 
on his clothes and dashed down to the kitchen. 

His father and about twenty other men were 
there, drinking hot 
coffee and eating 
breakfast. The visi. 
tors had all brought 
coarse bread and 
bacon with them. 

“This is the boy 
who was afraid the 
wolves would run 
away before morn. 
Ing,” said one smil- 
ing farmer. “You 
didn’t know that we 
killed ’em all in the 
night just to spoil 
your fun, did you, 











Jonas?” 
Jonas took the 
banter with good 


humor and was very 
ready to obey when 
hie father spoke: 

“Now, Jonas, eat 
your breakfast and 
get ready for work. 
Be sure that your 
gun’s in good order, 
and that your horn 
and pouch are full. 
Then go down to 
the ‘frontier,’ and 
relieve one of the 
watchmen. We're 
taking turns in com. 
ing up to get our 
coffee.” 

A little later Jonas 
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Thornby; and Jonas strode into the open space 
between the two bodies of men. General Thornby 
surveyed his tall, muscular figure and animated 
face approvingly. 

“Barton, take your place b; 
said the general, smiling. 

With a salute to the officer anda quick, triumph. 
ant glance toward his father, who was among the 
riflemen, Jonas took his position. 

“Much obliged,” he whispered excitedly to 
Webster. “I'll do something for you some time!” 

“Well now, boy, remember If you come to grief 
I shall be to blame for it. You may be as brave as 
a lion, but don’t make a fool of Yourself and rush 
into danger when there’s no need of {t,” said 
Webster. 

General Thornby, who was an old man, and 
debarred from entering the woods by unanimous 
vote of his “army,” sat 
on his horse before the Advance of 
riflemen, who stood fac. “ 
ing him ina long, double the “Army.” 
file. At hts word of command the rear line Jength- 
ened until its front extended about half-way about 
the base of the hill. This movement curried its 
outer wings within speaking distance of the rifle. 
men, who were atmilarly deployed on the other 
side. Then the general blew a long blast on his 
whistle. Instantly there came responsive shouts of 
“Ready!” from the men beyond the hill. 

The whistle sounded again, briefly, three times, 
and as the echoes died away, the riflemen marched 
briskly toward the forest. 

General Thornby stayed with the men who were 
drawn up ready to meet such of the wolves as 
might break out from the woods through the 
advance line. 

The heavy undergrowth about presented a serious 
obstacle to the advance of so many charging men. 
As Jonas and his companions plunged into the 
thicket, they were greeted by a burst uf howl= 
from their beleaguered enemies. 

Despite Jonas’s stout heart, he shivered at the 
sound, and felt a creeping chill on his limbs. He 
left the open daylight with one quick, backward 
glance, and entering the gloom of the forest, caught 
& glimpse of a gaunt, gray creature directly before 
him. RICHARD VANE. 





y your friend Webster,” 
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THE OLD LIFE-BOAT. 


The old life-boat, 
With its work of mercy déne! 
Left to crumble away on the shore, 

To the heaping sand and the scofting roar 
Of the waves that nod on the glassy floor; 
arch in the summer sun, 
en and rot, for {ts course i run, 

The old life-boat, 
That used to floa 
Over the silver waves remote. 


—Edward A. Valentine, 
e+. 
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For the Companion, 





was at the “fron. 
thes)? The theuwe had 
and carefully extin. | 


guished, There was | 
silence through the forest, save for an occasional 
snarl near by, or & mournful ery tn the distance. | 
Men were coming in from all directions. Jonas 
need not have played sentinel, but he preferred | 
to do so. 1 

About nine o’clock General Thornby, who had 
been an officer in the War of 1812, arrived, sum. 
moned the old soldiers in the company about him, 
and consulted them as to the best course tw pursue. 
This was soon decided, and the general, seated on 
his horse, shouted his instructions. 

“Boys,” said he, “there must. be fully a hundred 
of us here. How many are there on the farther 
side of the hill?” 

“About the same 
answered. 

And they're coming all the time,” said another 
voie 

“Well,” said the general, “we want all the men 
that we can get. Let us wait till noon; by that 
time all who are coming will be here. Let no man 
go nearer the woods than the guards are now, and 
don’t let a shot be fired, if It can be helped, until 
we're all together.” 

Then the general rode away to visit the volun. 
teers on the opposite side of the hill. 

There he arranged the men in two companies. 
The members of the larger company were told to 
form a close picket line half-way around the hill, 
and to take additions to their number as they might 
arrive. The other company, all crack shots, were 
to charge into the forest and attack the wolves ata 
signal from the general’s silver whistle. 

Having completed these arrangements, the gen- 
eral and his companions returned to the western 
slope of the hill. It was now nearly noon. 

When General Thornby had surveyed the volun. 
teers he announced that there must be about four 
hundred men bivouacking on both sides of the hill 
and that he considered this force large enough to | 
advance upon the wolves. He then proceeded to 
station the men as he had their comrades on the 
opposite side of the hill. 

To Jonas, faithfully discharging picket duty, the 








number, general,” he was 








saw the little army forming in military array, he 
began to realize that his chance to distinguish him- 
self amidst such a company, many of whom had 
been soldiers in their youth, was small indeed. 

Just as General Thornby had decided that his 
force of picked riflemen for the charge was com. 
plete, the farmer who had bantered Jonas in the 
morning—a veteran of noted courage and skill in 
marksmanship—sald to the commander: 

“General, if you'll allow me to make the sugges 
tion, there’s one more chap here that should have a 
chance with u 

“And who ts he, Webster?” inquired the general. 
“Ll take your word for any man in the company 

“Well, he’s only a boy as vet, but he’s as good a 
shot as there is in the town. His name is Jonas 
Barton—Ephraim’s gon.” 

Jonas started at this unexpected compliment, 












YOUNG COSSACK CENTAURS. 
emperor to St Petersburg. “the p mre-Pamne: beat 
neff, Vassili Dolmatoff and Simeon Kleekoff, aged 
respectively ten, twelve and thirteen years. 

It is the intention of the emperor to bring them 
up in the Winter Palace, practically under his own 
supervision. As the promotion of imperial favor- 
ites is rapid in Ruasia, we may expect to hear some 
day that one or more of these boys has received 
command of a portion of the ezar’s army. 

The three were chosen for their merits as horse- 
men by the czarewitch, the ezar’s eldest son and 
heir, during his visit to their native town of Oren. 
burg in the summer of 1891. That was the signal 
for a loyal demonstration on the part of the Cox. 
sacks of the district. Parades, festivities and 
exhibitions of horsemanship became the order of 
the day. » 

The most interesting feature of the programme 
was contributed by Cossack boys of from ten to 
fifteen years of age. 

As the czarewitch is chief ataman, hetman, or 
headman of the Cossacks, their elders wished to 
show him the proficiency on horseback of the 
youngsters who will some time be his cavalry sol- 
diers. So they began to arrange for a tournament 


of boys as soon as they heard the emperor's son 
was coming. 

Ax all the boys could ride well, all wished to take 
part; but net more than a few hundred of the mort 
skilful 


could be accommodated. These, when 
. were overjoyed, while the others com 
plained so bitterly that thelr fathers had a hard 
time to appease them. 

“Father,” an aggrieved boy would cry, “go to 
the captain and tell him there fs no boy of my age 
in the whole camp who can manage a horse better 
than Ty? 

“It’s true, son,” the father would answer, indig- 
nantly, “but I can do nothing. The elders have 
chosen. You must be content this time to ride 
with the guards.” 

For the elders had arranged that all the boys 
excluded from the tournament should act as escorts, 
guards or orderlies on the great occasion. 

Several companies, each containing one hundred 
of the more skilful boys, were duly organized. 
Of these not all were to be competitors for the 
special prizes. Those selected to compete were 
supplied with white gymnasium shirts, dark blue 
belts, wide crimson trousers called sharoraru, and 
acurved sword or shaska. They gat their fathers’ 
beat horses, and the companies were commanded 
by the oldest and smartest boys. 

The escort companies wore the regular Cossack 
uniform, and were commanded by the regimental 
justructors. The smallest boys were on the left 
flanks. It was delightful and amusing, while the 
companies were under review, to see their soldierly 
bearing and hear how each company’s shouts of 
|response to applause always ended in a shrill 
crescendo of the littlest fellows. 
| When the eavaleade of special competitors rode 
‘into the arena they saluted their chief ataman, 
\the ezarewiteh, by waving their short, curved 
shi Then the sports began. 





























and reddened with delighted surpris 
“Jonas Barton, come forward,” said General 


The first was tent-pegging. a game tn which the 
| riders try, while galloping hard, to strike with a 


—". 
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lance-point a tent-peg driven into the ground. 
At this difficult game the chosen boys often deftly 
transfixed the peg, and bore it aloft triumphantly 
on their lance-points. 

The feat of dropping the sword while riding at 
full speed and picking it up without reining in 
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the cry. The bones are younz. and the pieces 
join quickly when reset 





COMPANION. 


Mr. Gladstone was the prime force in giving his | 
by some of the rough! countrymen democratic local government by: 
who may be found in ; county and parish councils. His latest speech in 
every little Cossack village. | Parliament menaced the House of Lords. Indeed, 
With all his love of. he has so long been the foremost foe of privilege 
horses, the Cossack boy : that a mere list of his acts on behalf of the masses 
does not neglect hig studies. against the classes would fill more than this 
At the present day all Cos- page. | 
sacks can read and write,’ The Catholics and most of the Protestants of | 
ept, perhaps, a few very ; Ireland had long been forced by law to support | 
old men. The law requires | the established church. Twenty-six years ago 
it every boy of ten | Mr. Gladstone swept away that monstrous wrong. 
. By various changes of the land-laws he relieved | 
)the Irish tenantry from oppression by their land- 
lords. Finally he took up the cause of home | 
rule, and carried it so far that its other friends | 
may soon bring it to victory. | 
On behalf of humankind abroad Mr. Gladstone 
was frequently heard. As @ young man he 
alone took up the cause of some twenty thousand 
political prisoners in Naples. and secured their 
liberation. Twenty years ago he rushed from his 
temporary retirement to put an end to Turkish 
atrocities in Bulgaria. Often during past years 
he connselled the Italians to give up the costly 
military poliey which has now brought them to 
the brink of bankruptcy and revolution. 


_ THE YOUTIT 
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corrected, and that that 


their abuses must be n 
tricting certain prevalent 


must be done by rest 
tendencies. 

With these abuses corrected by such _Teans as 
those may apply who are most nearly interested, 
we may look for a more solid and widespread 
development of interest in athletie sports in schools 
and colleges. 


Oe 
FOREIGN MANNERS. 


When the Britikh Axsociation met at Montreal a 
few years ago, there was a swarm of accompany. 
ing tourists, and the resources of the hotels were 
heavily taxed, especially at the dining hour. A 
weene was witnessed one da the largest hotel 
which illustrated the boorish anners and selfish. 
ness of a cockney traveller. 

The great dining-room war crowded as seop as 
its doors were opened. Each table accommodated 
cight persons, and was under the charge of one 
| waiter. 

A burly Englishman, as he took his seat, seized 
the waiter’s sleeve and placed a large fee in hi- 
hand, “I want my dinner without # moment's 
delay,” he aald, as he gave his order. 

The waiter bustled out without taking the orders 
of the seven other guests at the table. When he 
“returned with soup and fish, the Englishman sent 
him back for Worcestershire sauce, and afterward 
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shall be sent for at | 
least three years 
to school, where 


Mr. Gladstone is remarkable, among politi- | for wine. When these were brought. the waiter 
cians, for becoming more liberal instead of more | was sent for the next course, and was then required 


with age. We may well reckon to change it as the meat was overdone. 


conservative ; 
This byplay went on for half an hour, the waiter 


among our privileges that we have been witnesses | 


of the life of this great and good man, who still | 
preserves his powers in so astonishing a degree , 


recelving fresh instructions as soon as he had filled 
an order, and not being allowed a moment for 


that it would be rash to say that his useful career 
has ended. 


he is taught read- ; 
ing, writing and j 









arithmetic, usu- = ze 
ally’ bysencx> UNWRITTEN HISTORIES. 
Raper dand th e useful: this we know 
7 ‘ y Hved ani were useful; thi: 
sacks. ‘The boy | THEY Hved an rat tight beside 
learns arms and No record of their names is left th sh 
military — tacties They did their work, and then they passed away 
: An unknown band— 
from another in- And took their plices with the greater host 
=actor Tn the higher land. 
= hae Cossack | Seleeteds : Marien Farningham, 
creatly prizes his - oe oo 
vbility to read 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 


and write, for no 


matter where he 
may be stationed, 
on 
frontier or in far- 
off Turkestan, he 
can correspond with his relatives at home. And 
the world bas no men who love their homes and 
their kin more tenderly than the gallant Cossac! 
V. Grinavevorr. 





Three Young Cossacks. 


was performed by the boys with surprising skill. 
Bags of sand were suspended in the air so as to 
hang directly in front of the young cavalrymen 
who, spurring madly ahead, were obliged to bring , 
the point of a wooden lance against the centre of j 
the sandbag in order to turn it aside from their | 


a Sette Re | 
SR FPTINT INE Siisjiciided bag. A glancing! 
stroke from the lance is worse than none at all. 


The accurate aim of the young centaurs in this 
achievement greatly pleased the czarewitch and 
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“TA HARPE 
A weird, remote, nérial sound has birth, 
And inultiplies in wild, tinpassioned trills; 
It comes from that mad ininstrel old as earth, 
The harper wind among the hollow hills, 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


the Austrian , 


The recent annual report of the President of 
Harvard University expressed some grave doubts 
as to the benetit of college athletic sports as they 
are at present generally conducted. In discussing 
this matter he made certain suggestions which 
have attracted so much attention as to prove that 
his subject occupies a large place in the public 
mind. 

It is proposed, among other things, that inter- 
collegiate contests in any one branch of athletics 
shall not take place oftener than once in two years, 
netus. * ores 

Concerning certain points connected with college 
sports there is a very general agreement of opinion. 
One of these is that the healthy athletic develop- 
ment of recent years has done so much for the 





all the spectators. 

Then there was jumping over bars five feet | 
from the ground, and an assault at arms, in 
which the boys, dividing into two sections, rode to 
the charge with lance pitted against shaska. 
There were also separate combats with the same | 
weapons, on foot and on horseback, beside many than any previons Prime Minister,—and the only 
other feats which need not be described here. | statesman who has held the office four times. 

The three boys Tcherneff, Dolmnatoff and Klee-| No failure of his mental vigor forced him to 
koff displayed such remarkable skill ig the various this step, which he took because he must go into 
evolutions and sports that the czarewitch awarded temporary seclusion for a surgical operation on 
them the prizes. ) his eyes. He still holds his seat in Parliament, 

The youngest boy, Elias Tcherneff, obtained and his party believe that they may yet have 
the first prize, a timepiece engraved with the | active aid as well as counsel from the veteran. 
Russian eagle. ‘This was a personal present from! From bis boyhood Mr. Gladstone “scorned 
the czarewitch. The remaining prizes were from | delights and lived laborious days.’” At school 
the Cossacks’ regiment, and consisted of a watch and university he took the highest honors. He 
and a shaska. | Was conspicuously a hard-working member of 

When the three boys, some months later, were | Parliament at twenty-four years of age. Change 
summoned to St. Petersburg, their pride and hap- of mental work was his method of resting his 
piness knew no bounds. Onr illustration, from a brain, aud he was so systematically a time-saver 
photograph taken shortly after their arrival in the 
capital, shows them in full uniform and accom- 
panied by their instructor, Sergeant Reetkoff. 

It is not surprising, in view of the ordinary 
training of Cossack boys, that they are skilled in 
horsemanship and the use of arms even before 
they reach their twelfth vear. 

As svon as the baby boy appears strong enough 
to endure rough handling, his father takes hin 
when he gogs on horseback. As the boy grows 
and his legs strengthen, he is placed on a gentle 
steed. The father rides alongside and holds the 
child by the hand. 

Gradually the little legs acquire “grip,” and 
the boy rides out alone, soon to indulge in break- 
neck runs down-hill to water for his horse. 

The fun ends not seldom in a fall, and the 
future cavalryman comes home with a black 
mark or two on his body. Scratches or bruises, 
however, never trouble him; indeed, he rather 
glories in them, for they ensure him applause for 
his courage. 

The mother is so far from being uneasy about 
the young rider that she encourages him with 
praise and sweetmeats. 

The older the boy grows the greater is his love 
of horses. By degrees he picks up from the - 
men varions feats and difficult evolutions, which 
constitute a kind of national game among the 
Cossacks, and are comprehended under the name 
of djegee torka. 

One must be very watehful and continuous in 
its practice, for the chances of broken limbs are 
frequent; but “Never mind broken bones!" 


oe 


MR. GLADSTONE’S RESIGNATION. 
At the beginning of March Mr. Gladstone 
resigned the Premiership of Great Britain. 
was then over eighty-four vears of age,—older 








should waste chance intervals im idleness. 

From politics he would turn to Homer, and 
from Greek to finance, and from that to theology 
or history, and so on through the astonishing 
variety of subjects on which he wrote or spoke. 

Still he was not too much absorbed to take care 
of his body, whieh he Kept in health by regular 
physical exercise aud attention to wise rnles of 
diet. 

Thus, with all his powers in constant practice, 
he was able to perform labors perhaps more 
prodigious than those of any other one man. 
He wrote learned books and pamphlets by the 
score. 
But it was as a reformer, a helper of the people, 
that he made his deepest mark. 

In early life he labored to secure the ordinary 
rights of citizenship to British Jews. and he was 
even then a champion of extending the voting 
t, Which he ultimately secured, to the masses, 
‘and gave them the ballot as well. He abolished 
the system by which officers of the army bought 
and sold their commissions, @ great injustice to 
the poorer among them. 

One of his acts took primary education from 
the almost sule control of the clergy of the estab- 
lished church, und gave the people common or 
“board schools. Another act) reformed the 
Jaws which had long forlndden nonconformists to 
hold services in the public graveyards. A third 
destroyed the power of landlords to compel their 
farming tenants to maintain wild rabbits and 
partridges for the landlord's exclusive sport. 
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that he always carried some small book lest he} 


As a public financier he had no superior. | 


| physical and moral welfare of academic commu- 
‘nities, that it highly deserves to be promoted 
| under conditions which will diminish the evils 
which attend it. 

Probably the average type of college student is 

higher now, physically, at all events, than it was 
twenty years ago. College life is declared hy 
many of those who have the best opportunity to 
j know, to be more wholesome, less stained by 
immoralities and deformed by frivolities, than it 
was not long ago. The standard of scholarship 
is believed to be higher, and there seems equally 
good reason to think that the standard of char- 
acter is also. 

In short, the athletic impulse has been an 
important agent in turning many young men in 
colleges from lower to higher purposes, both in 
their amusements and in their studies. 

This is one side of the question. It is well 
known that there is another side which is not so 
j bright. College sports have grown so costly, 
through extravagant and luxurious management, 
than many students feel themselves shut out from 
participation in them. The sports have attained 
an undesirable pub-icity, and becume too spectac- 
ular. The ardent desire to win hay developed 
| strong “professional” tendencies and associations, 
from which some disereditable acts have resulted. 

College sports, leading up to intercollegiate con- 
tests, engross too much of the time, energy and 
thought of a great many students. The ev 8 
magnified if college instructors are specially lenient 
toward deficiencies in the recitation room on the 
part of those who are to “uphold the honor of the 
institution” on the “gridiron” or the “diamond,” 
or in the “varsity crew.” 

This is no doubt the case in some colleges; and 
where it is so it creates in the minds both of those 
who are prominent in athletics, and of those who 
are sorry they cannot be prominent, a totally false 
idea of the relative importance of mind and 
lody. 

At the same time, in all colleges, the athletic 
interest concentrates itself upon the “teams,”’ and. 
nothing is left to stimulat2 to bodily exercise a 
great many students,—the very ones who need 
such exercise most. 

Some of the college games, as they have lately 
been played, commonly involve some brutalit: 
and a de 
persons agree must be lessened. 

College and school athletics are well worth 
saving, they are well worth making more general, 
,for the sake of the undoubted good they do. 
| At the same time there is a universal feeling that 




















cree of danger to life and limb which all 


looking after the other guests at the table, five 
of whom were ladies. Seven people looked on 
‘while this unmannerly Englishman asserted hi» 
selfishness, in utter disregard of the disgust and 
annoyance he was causing. 

A venerable scientist finally undertook to remon. 
strate with him. 

“You have no right,” he said, “to monopolize 
wholly the time of the waiter, when seven people 
as hungry as yourself are not served.” 

“J paid for service In advance,” the cockney 
lreplied. “1 can’t help it if the hotel dve- not 

provide a waiter for every guest. Everybody 
| has to look out for himself in this world.” 
| ‘The scientist was about to reply when one of the 
| ladies interrupted him. “Ag an American,” she 
sald, “I have been deeply interested fn this object. 
lesson in English manners. I beg that you will 
allow us to have the full benefit of so instructive an 
exhibition.” 

The lady’s sarcasm was deserved, but It was 
unjust to the boor’s country. He did not represent 
the English people, but himself only. 

The French have the reputation of being the 
politest people in the world, but there are times 
when they forget their good manners. 

"Ampére. the famoug physicist, [na letter to his 
wife records a slight put upon hinw in a fashionable 


Se NCE ea T: oreeeaee 
use, Ls Wann RA heen experimenting. ad 


he had been unable to remove the Dlemishe-. 

A great lady caught sight of his hands, ‘and 
expressed her disgust. Explanations were of no 
avail. She retired from the table, declaring that 
she could not eat in hig presence. Ampere was 
mortified beyond endurance. 

Current criticism of foreign manners is largely 
based on fsolated Instances of vulgarity. It does 
not prove that all foreigners are ill-bred, but only 
that some of them are supremely selfish. 
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LINCOLN’S FEE, 


An interesting anecdote of Lincoln's scrupulous 
honesty as a lawyer is related in a recent number 
of the Century. 

Two men had been accused of murder, and the 
trial was being conducted before Judge David 
Davis, one man being defended by Lincoln and the 
other by Leonard Swett, a prominent lawyer of 
that day. The judge and the two lawyers were 
personal friends, and meeting one evening in the 
room of the former, Lincoln was moved to speak 
his opinion frankly of the case in hand. 

“We have been engaged in this trial for two 
days,” he sald, “and Iam satisfied that our clients 
are guilty, and that the witnesses for the state have 
told the truth. It ls my opinion that the best thing 
we can do for our clients is to have them come ft 
to-morrow morning and plead guilty te man 
slaughter, and let Davis give them the lowest 
puntshinent 

But Mr. Swett did not concur in this opinion. and 
declared his intention to continue fighting the 

| to the last, adding that he had evidence in re-erve 
| of which Lincoln did not know, whieh would coun 
| teract the effect of that of the state's witnerse>. 

“T don't care what evidence you have got, Swett 
was the reply, “the witnesses for the state have 
told the truth, and the jury will believe them.” 

However, as Swett would not consent to a plea of 
guilty the trial went on; but when the time came 
for arguments, Lincoln turned to him, saying: 

“Now, Swett, 1 cannot argue this case because 
our witnesses have been lying, and I don't believe 

| them. You go on and make an argument.” 

Swett did so, and when the case went to the jury, 
that body were of his opinion, not Lincolu’s, ant 
the accused were triumphantly acquitted. But the 
next day Lincoln came to his friend with a check 
in bis hand, and said to him quietly : 

“swett, here is the five hundred dollars which 
have received for defending one of these men. It 
all belongs to you; take it.” 

Five hundred dollars was'an important sum te 
Lincoln att period of his life, but feeling that 
had his advice been followed his cHent would have 
suffered, he wished tmmedlately to pay over the 

| money to the man whose persistence In an opposite 
course had saved him. : 
Whether the decision of the jury had shaken hi> 
faith in the man’s guilt—of which, beyond hls 
personal instinct, he had of course no further 
evidence than was laid before the court—does net 
directly appear; but at any rate, on Mr. Swett’s 
determined refusal to accept the money ft finally 
jremained In his hands. The incident, however 
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made a deep impression on his two legal friends, 
and Judge Davis was proud to relate it many years. 
after, a a proof of Lincoln’s lofty sense of honor 
and honesty in the profession of which he was then 
a modest and little distinguished member. 
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THEIR JACK-KNIFE. 


“A Yankee boy is not much until he begins to 
whittle and owns a knife,” says the Rev. Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin, in his autoblography. That is especially 
true on a farm, and it was a great day for Cyrus 
and his brother Hannibal—the future founder of 
Robert College in Constantinople, and the future 
Vice-President of the United States—when a neigh. 
bor offered to pay thelr mother for a ball of her 
fine butter with a knife for the boys. She accepted 





the bargain, and they received the knife, which ! 


they owned in common. 

It was a homely, horn-handled implement, but 
the blade was of the best steel, and they soon be- 
came experts in its use for purposes of whit. 
tling, rough carving, and making sleds for coasting 
and carrying wood. It was the most cherished 
object which they possessed, and when it was lost 





or mislaid there was woe and distraction In the | 


household until it was found again. 

Once it was lost in midwinter, and when, after a 
long search In vain, it was found accidentally in the 
snow by little Cyrus, the boy dashed home through 
the drifts with the recovered treasure in his hands, 
shduting ecstatically, “I’ve found the knife! I've 
found the knife!” 

But an admired cousin of the boys, a Harvard 
student, who had visited the farm in summer, had 
seen the knife, and judging it probably more by 
outward appearance than intrinsic worth, thought 
they might do better; so, after his return to college, 
he sent the lads two fine knives, far handsomer and 
better than their old friend. These were brought 
to them one morning by their elder sister, Susan, | 
who came early to their room, and displaying the 
fascinating objects said sedately : 

“These have just come from Henry Upham, but 
if you take them you must give up your old one.” 

The boys exchanged glances; the temptation was 
great; the knives were beautiful—but discard their 
first love! Never! There was a moment’s pause; | 
then one whispered to the other, “Let us not do | 
it!” He acquiesced, and turning to his sister 
exclaimed, with an air of haughty resolve: | 
Send back those knives to Henry Upham, and 
tell him we don’t want 'em!”” 

But the mischievous Susan burst out laughing, 
and answered, “You deserve them all, and you 
shall have them. IT only did it to try you.” “ 

The new beauties were given to them, and the | 
brothers kept and used them. The old knife was | 
consigned to the honorable retirement of a bureau | 
drawer, where it rusted peacefully for the rest of | 
its existence. 






——_ ++. 


ARE WE PRACTICAL? 

For many years the Loulsiaia ivi y ated me | 
law and the best public sentiment of the country. | 
When at last it was excluded from the privileges | 
of the mail it found ways still to reach its foolish ; 
patrons. 
Its charter expired, and after having in vain ; 

















“You must find one by midnight, or you will 
leave Oxford to-morrow,” was the sharp reply, 
and the doubter scoffed no more. 

His brevity of speech was never more plainly 
shown than in his dealings with the washerwomen 


of Balliol, who had struck for a higher rate than | 


that of twelve collars for a shilling. 
interview the master. 

“Show the ladies up,” said he, when the buter 
announced them. They clumped into the room, to 
find him poking the fire. He turned round. 

“Will you wash twelve collirs for a shilling?” 
he asked. 

They began to expostulate. 
and the butler appeared. 

“Show the ladies down!” 

Presently the butler came in and reported the 
women as wishing to see the master again. But 
after another “show them up” came promptly a 
“show them down,” when the spokesman of the 
party evaded a direct answer to his question. 

Again the butler expressed a hope that he would 
see then, 

“Certain! 
room. 
lin 


They came to 


He touched the bell, 





show them up! ‘They entered the 
“Will you wash twelve collars for a shil- 
2” he inquired, cheerfully. 

‘We will!” they cried in chorus. 
“Thank you! Good day! said the master. 
“Knight, show these ladies down!” The strike 
Was over. 

















“Face the Lions.” 


‘The first chapter of this beautiful serial story, 
by M. R. Housekeeper, will be given in the next 
number of The Companion. The scene of the 
story is England and the time is that of the Great 
Plague. 

The same issue will contain a clear description 
of the work of 


Harnessing Niagara Falls, 


which will make the most stupendous waterfall 
in the world also the most useful. 





DREADFUL NAME. 
It is customary on the continent of Europe to 


| bestow several baptismal names upon a child, only 


one of which is used ordinarily in after life—usually 
the first in the list. In France, as well asin some 


{other European countries, the bestowal of any! 


other baptismal name than one belonging to the 
Christian saints, or taken from the Bible, or from 
the names of persons of mythology or ancient 
times, is forbidden by law. 

No child can be given a name which f< the sur- 
name of a living person—not even that of the] 
President of the republi 

Though it is customary to use but one of the 
Christian names which are bestowed, it 1s necessary 


| to give the entire list on certain formal or oficial 


eeenstona Lately. in Paris, an Italian gentleman, 
M. Campagna des Barone'de. sarhinae win nat. 
uralized at 

full name had to come out. Ht was as follows: 


Vincenzo Salvatore Maria Gennaro Francesco-de. 


| Sales Francesco.’ Assisi Francesco-de-Paolo Rocco | 


Michele Crocifisco Emiddio Pasquale Giovanni 
Giuseppe Geltrude Carlo Gaetano Alfonso Ciro 


sought by bribery to gain a legal standing in some Andrea Luigi Gioran Giusepe Geraldo Antonio- 
other state, and having almost succeeded in obtain. | di-Pava Antonto-Abatte Campagna des Barons de 


ing a home in Hawaii, it pretended to remove to a , 
Central American republic. ' 


Sartana. 
All these names up to “Campagna” are 


; names; the rest constitute the surname, which is 


But it is still preying on weak-minded Americans. | sufficiently long in itself. The Christian names are 


Its home in Honduras is a home it does not inhabit. 
It really operates, still in defance of law, from a 


twenty-six in number. 
the combined given names and surnames 0: 


everal of them consist of 
ft dis- 





| tinguished pgreone, after the manner of a certain 
Florida city. ; English child who, at the request of his parents, 
The cunning of bad men, the ingenuity of wicked. | Wa8 baptized “Sir Henry Havelock General 





ness, is as old as the loss of Paradise. Must the 


, Wolseley Prince Albert Jone: 





The names of some of the members of the British , 


children of this world always be wiser than the ; nobility are constructed on a plan not altogether | 


children of light? 

Here is a great national evil—one that ought to 
be stopped. Why isit not done? Because govern. 
ment has not power to do it? And this practical 
people submit to be set at naught by a company 
that claims the benefit of all laws which protect 
it, and evades all laws which are aimed at its 
destruction! 
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WILKIE'S STARTING-POIN 
A story which shows the great effect which an 
apparently trifling thing will sometimes have upon 


a person's after life is told in connection with | 
Wilkie, the painter, 


















































One day, when Sir John Sinclair was dining in 
company with Mr. Wilkie, the artist was asked if 
any particular circumstance had led him to adopt 
his pre on 

“Had your father, mother, or any of your rela 
tions a turn for painting?” inquired Sir John. “Or 
what led you to follow that art?” 

“The truth is, Sir John,” replied Mr. Wilkie, 
“you made me a painter.” 

“I! exclaimed the baronet. “Why, I never had 
the pleasure of meeting you before.” 

“No,” responded the painter with a smile, “but 
when you were drawing up the Statistical Account 
of Scotland, my father, who was a clergyman in 
Fife, had a good deal of correspondence with you 
concerning his parish, and in the course of it you 
sent him a colored drawing of a soldier, in the 
uniform of your Highland Fencible Regiment 

“I was so delighted with this picture that I was 
constantly drawing and trying to color copies of it, 
and it was in this way, to the best of my belief 
that my transformation into a painter was gradu 
ally effected.” 

<o- 
“SHOW THEM UP.” 

Good stories are plentiful of Doctor Jowett, the 

ic but kindly Master of Balliol College., He 
hada chronic impatience of all sham, and was much 
inclined to distrust any one who was gushing, or 
extravagant of speech 

One undergraduate, who was attending the lec 
tures on natural religion, thought it an admirable 
thing to pose as an unbeliever, and said to the 
doctor, “The fact is, master, I cannot find evidence 
of a God anywhere.” 


| now had thrown himself down under a tree by the 


, different from this. For instance, the name of the | 


present Earl of Wharncliffe is Edward Montagu 
pour’ Granville Montagu -Stuart- Wortley -Mac- 
kenzic. 


NOT INTOXICATED. 


How good generals are sometiines misjudged is 


on the morning of the day when the Battle of 
Resaca was fought. General Sherman had been 
occupied the night before maturing his plans, and 


wayside and fallen asleep. He had only a single | 
orderly with him, and few of the men, as they 











marched by, knew that the sleeper was Sherman 
s that a general?” asked a soldier of the or 
said the order! 

“A pretty way we are commanded, when our 
generals are drunk beside the road!” ex 
claimed the soldier, walking away in disgust 

“Stop, my man!” cried Sherman, jumping up 

ulways seemed to sleep with one ear open 






man! Iam not drunk. While you were 

































sleepi t, I was planning for you, sir 
and now I king a nap. General Sherman 
never gets drunk, sir.” 

The soldier slunk away, ashamed. But if Gen 
eral Sherman had s little more soundly the 
man would haye believed, and probably said, that 
he passed a Union general drunk by the road 

HER SISTER. 

When Lady Waterford died, in 1891, the sorrow 
at her loss was very deep and general. Her life 
had been one of love and service, and one instance 
especially which followed her death shows the 
spirit in which she gave to the world 

When her effects were distributed, one man 
earnestly begged for her old seal-skin jacket. He 
ur lis request with the utmost warmth, and 
declared that he should cherish it all his life. Then 
he told the story connected with it in his mind 

One day he had been walking by “my lady's” 
donkey-chair, when they found a tramp, a woman, 
lying in the ditch, very ill indeed. Lady Wat 
ford got out of her chair, and made the man help 
her lift the poor woman into it. Then she took off 
her own jacket, put it on the sick woman, and 
walked home by the side of the chair, tending and 
comforting her all the w 

“But it was not my lady’s putting her jacket on 
the woman that I cared about,” said the man, ‘but 
that she didn’t think it was harmed by having®&he 
tramp wear it. She wore it herself afterward as if 
nothing had happened.” 


_THE YOUTH’S 


“rench citizen, and on this occasion his 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. CAde. 

sae ig ee 
| Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use * Brown's 
[aAde. 











Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice." 
We Make Screens 


Screens To Order 


to fit any size door or win- 
for dow. Only the best goods 











are made. You should pla 
D your order now for early 
oors spring delivery. 
strated 
and Our Illustra} 


Catalogue B, No. 16, 


will give you full and use- 
ful information. 


Windows. 


WILLER MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Dragon” Black 








; |PORAGON BLACK ‘ 

I ee || Swivel 

HH swiven Silk 
SILK Unequalled for 

Xref Summer 

Dresses. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 

SHEDS DUST. 
| WILL NOT WRINKLE. 
: Warranted Absolutely Fast. 


Send for Samples to 


, R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 











Parties purchasing from us b 0: 
quoils, are'in apy way diusatisfed can by motifiving us hare 
their money refunded. There no risk in doing wour matte 
order business with us. : 


Walking Coats, | 


Black only,in predomina- ' 
ting styles, tight-fitting, 
double-breasted, full um- 
brella skirt; correct 
length ; at’ present so 
popular ; an exact copy 
of the latest London | 
model; made of a most 
reliable all-wool cloth; 
perfect-fitting, superior 
workmanship at the pop- 
ular price of 


$5.98. 


| 
| Value $12.00. 
\_Cut gives some idea of style. 


| Also same style coat oe 98 
$8 


| VICUNA CLOTH, with rich Moire 
| 
SEND BUST MEASURE 


Revere, now so handsome and de- 
Broadway, N.Y. City. | 


sirable, worth 814.00. 
h& 10th Sts., 
| Testimonial No. 431. | 


WHEN OLDERIN 
i 


Wm. Jackson’s, y; 
| 


iven 


mail, who, on receivin, 




















We find it unnecessary to dwell upon the 
Merits of the New Companion Sewing 
‘Machine. We allow the purchasers to do 
the talking. Here is Testimonial No. 431. 


February 21, 1894. 

I have given the New Companion 
Sewing Machine a thorough trial, and 
can say it far exceeds my expectations. 
I would not exchange it for any $60.00 | 
Machine, and can heartily recommend it 
to others. — HOLLIE H. CONNELL, 
Manchester, Ohio. | 


Notwithstanding the low price at which we 
‘sell the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE, | 


| well shown by an anecdote related by the author | we pay freight charges to points East of | 
of “Sherman's March Through the South.” It was | Colorado, and warrant 


the Machine for | 
Send for a Descriptive Circular. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, ! 


five years. 












No flower so adorns the garden or lawn as does the 
Gladiolus, or is so fine for cutting for decorating rooms, 
churches, dining-tables, halls, stores, offices, etc. It is 
truly the king of summer flowers, and is as easily grown 
in any soil or situation as a potato. in rows or in 
masses at any time from April to July; they bloom dur- 
ing July, August, and September, “The great flaming 
spikes of bloom, three to four feet in height, and of the 
most fascinating colors of every shade and combination 
imaginable, make a show which no other summer flower 
can equal. We grow Gladiolus by the million,—the 
fargest stock in the world, covering 150 acres thickl 
lanted, — and offer the very choicest varieties at the fol- 
Rowing extremely low prices to induce people to try our 
superior bulbs. ‘They are so fine and so cheap that every 
lover of flowers should plant them by the hundied or 
thousand. Bulbs sent by mail, post-paid. Order at 
once; this offer will not appear again, 
Mixed colors, all sorts, extra fine, 30 cents per doz., 
2.00 Pet 100, A 
Mixed colors, all sorts, second size, fine flowenng bulbs, 
1g cents per doz., $1.00 per 100, $8.00 per 1000. 
Mixed colors, all sors, third size, but blooming size, 60 
cents per 100, $5.00 T0009. ; 
Lemoine Hybrids (Orchid Gladiolus), mixed colors, 
grandly beautifal, 25 cents per doz., $1.s0 per 100. 
5 Named Gladiolus, 5 fine colors, white, scarlet, yellow, 
ink, and blotched, the § for ro, cents. 
Named Gladiolus, the 15 finest varieties, $1.00. 
PECIAL OFFER. For only $2.00 we will send 
‘by mail, post-paid, or extra large bulbs by express 
(not prepaid), all ‘of the following: the ts grand 
famed varieties, 25 Lemoinei Hybrids, and zoo finest 
mixed sorts, making in all a grand collection. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


¥s an e&gant book of 200 pages. composed 
three distinct Catalogues bound together— 


Seeds, Bulbs & Plants, Nursery Stock. 


A work of unexcelled beauty, and merit, rewritten and 
reconstructed ip every particular. cht new, every 
line fresh. Printed on fine papet*and in lovely bronze 
violet and brown colors. Many charming colored plates. 
Nothing like it ever before seen. We offer new and 
special strains of Flower and Vegetable secds, all the 
Standard new and rare Plants and Bulbs of every kind. 
Millions of Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; 
also new and rare Fruits. The greatest collection of rare 
things for the garden ever presented, and all at moderate 
tices. Do not fail to see this wonderful book catalogue. 
nt FREE if any of the above Bulbs are ordered. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 
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The only Ladies’ Shoe Dressing 
that contains Oil. 
Softens and preserves. 


Imparts a beautiful finish. 
Once tried always used. 


Largest Quantity, Finest Quality. 
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Prepared by Dr. J. ¢ 


Has 


A 
Cured 
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ONLY THE SCARS REMAIN 


And a Lively Remembrance of the 


WHICH CAUSED THEM. 


Traveller Henry Hudson’s Experience. 












“Among the many testimonials which I see in regard to certain 
medicines performing cure ising the blood, etc., none impress me 
more than my own case, and I conscientiously eve it to be my duty 
to let people know it. Twenty years ago, at the age of 18 years, I had 
swellings on m which broke and became running sores. Our 
family ph n could do me no good, and it was feared that the bone 
would be affected. At last, my good old mother urged me to try Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla. 1 took three bottles, the sores healed, and I haye not-been 
troubled since. Only the sears remain, and the memory of the past, to 
remind m the good Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has done me. I now weigh 

a two hundred and twenty pounds, and am in the best of health. I have 
been on the road for the past twelve years, have noticed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla advertised in 

ill parts of the United St and always take pleasure in telling what good it did for 

me HENRY HUDSON, James Smith Woollen Machinery *hiladelphia, Pa 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
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For the Companion. | 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 
Part I.— Hs General Work in the American Field. | 


A cornet led the way. To its accompaniment, 
punctnated by the rattle of a half-dozen tam- 
bourines and the ponderous crash of a bass drum, 
twenty men and women sang: 

Down at the cross where my Saviour died, 


Down where for cleansing from sin I cried, 


There to my heart was the blood applied, 


Glory to His name! 


Glory to His name! Bless His name! 

Glory to His name! Bless His name! 

There to my heart was the blood applied, 
Glory to His name! 


The scene was a city street. The singers were 


| military titles, which seemed to arouse less | 


| though they might offend refined taste, attracted 


London they, confronted by the problem of the | 
people’s misery, organized the Christian Mission 
to meet it. 

Out of this mission the Salvation Army grew. 
This name was adopted in 1878. To impress the 
churchless masses, the Booths argued, it was 
necessary first to gain attention; hence uniforms, 
bands, colors, processions. Hence also the 


antagonism than the words used to describe 
church officers; the advertising posters which, 


those whom a decorous announcement would 
never reach; and finally, the prompt and com- 
plete utilization of adherents as missionaries to 
the same class to which they had belonged. 
Knowledge of other details would come to the | 
convert as a result of his own experience. If he 
declared his intention to join the army, he would 
find himself enrolled as a “‘recruit.”” A month 
later, if his sincerity were unquestioned, he could 
be sworn in, binding himself by the ‘Articles of 
War,” “boldly to show myself a soldier of Jesus 
Christ in all places and companies, no matter 
what I may have to suffer, do, or lose by 80; 
doing.”” In the event that he proved himself | 
competent to speak and sing and direct others, he 





on parade. ‘Salvation Army’ was lettered 
across the men’s caps and 
red jerseys and on the front 
of the women’s ‘poke’ 
bonnets, and the army’s 







colors, yellow, red and 
blue, combined in their 
costumes. 


Everybody in the neigh- 
borhood knew these people, 
but everybody knew that 
they might do strange and 
surprising things, and the 
Joungers followed along the 
sidewalk to see. 

The captain marshalled 
his lads and lassies straight 
ahead. They sang the 
harder when they climbed 
a hill, and between whiles 
they shouted “Hallelujah !"’ 
as they marched through a 
mud-puddle. At a popu- 
lous corner they halted, 
sang, talked, knelt in the 
street and prayed, and in- 
vited their hearers to the 
meeting in the ‘‘barracks.”” 

Then they retraced their steps, still singig, 
at the head of an increasing crowd. 

The barracks, or army hall, was a bare-looking 
room at the top of a factory building. A long 
platform filled one-end. The floor was packed 
with settees, and these were speedily occupied by 
curious men and mischievous youth. Taught by 
experience, the captain gave out a hymn to the 
tune of ‘Marching: Through Georgia,’’ and the 
feet under the settees got rid of some of their 
restlessness in keeping time. Prayer 
followed this, and experiences came 
next. 

“‘Red-Nose Johnny, the Converted 
Boozer," was one of the speakers; 
another was introduced as “The Saved 
Shoemaker,” and a third, a wiry little 
woman, made good her name of ‘‘Halle- 
lujah Mary.” 

All the Salvationists testified or 
prayed, speaking earnestly and to the 
point. Most of them told the story of 
their lives, owning to various degrees of 
folly and wretchedness, contrasting the 
past and present, and ending with an 
appeal to their friends. When the re- 
formed man's words were specially 
striking the captain was likely to inter- 
rupt with, “Fire a volley!" and his 
comrades would shout rejoicingly. 
Many hymns were sung, all set to 
familiar tunes. Speech or prayer or song filled 
every moment, and every moment seemed to 
bring the audience more in sympathy with the 
“blood-and-fire’’ soldiers. 

After an hour or so an invitation to the 
“penitent form” was given, and the scene took an 
aspect of still deeper seriousness. The hymns 
changed character and grew less noisy, more 
tenderly appealing. Soldiers came down to the 
floor to urge and entreat persons who seemed to 
have been moved. 

Yielding to them, a young man knelt near the 
platform, and a group gathered and prayed with 
and for him, putting their arms about him, 
addressing him as men who had also suffered and 
could sympathize. When at length he professed 
a conviction that he would lead a truer life, an 


impromptu praise service was held. All the. 
soldiers took his hand, and several walked home ; 


with him to strengthen, comfort and advise. 
Probably the captain would he the first man to 
meet him on the following morning, teaching him 
his first lesson in Salvation Army tactics; teach- 
ing him that in the spirit of brotherhood he must 
share with others the benefit of his changed life. 
Such a convert would not long be connected 
with the army before he began to learn its history. 
Frequent allusions to “the general’’ would 
instruct him in the career of William Booth, who, 
born in Nottingham, England, in 1829, became a 
Methodist preacher in 1850, and labored as such 
until 1861, when he and his wife took up evange- 
letic work. Pursuing it in the east end of 





might be invited to volunteer for ‘the fleld.”” 
The medical examination which the army 
requires of such an one would show him to 
be physically equal to effort and hardship. 
His commanding officer would vouch for 





The Army on the March 


his honesty, zeal and accomplishments. ‘‘Head- 
quarters” would then accept him, and he would 
be ordered to the nearest of the nine training 
garrisons and commissioned a cadet. 

Instruction at a training garrison takes no set | 
course, but is in each instance adapted to the! 
needs of the future officer. He may be graduated 
in three months, or he may be detained twice as | 
long. He rises early and goes to bed late, and he 
is expected to study hard and to put in practice 
what he learns. 

If as a boy he was neglect- 
ful or unfortunate, he will 
be set at work at the arith- 
metic and spelling-book as 
well as the Bible. He hears 
many lectures on the stern , 
and uncompromising theol- | 
ogy of the army—which is i 
evangelical, and emphasizes 
the doctrines of eternal pun- 
ishment and personal holi- 
ness. 

He is drilled in the art of 
conducting meetings and in 
personal exhortation. The 
veterans of the army try to 
prepare him for any emer- 
gency, spiritual or practical, 
which may arise in the 
course of his officership. 

In due time the novice receives his first appoint- | 
ment. As a rule he is commissioned lieutenant | 
and sent to assist a captain, though if he seems 
exceptionally gifted he may be given command 
of a post at once. 

In either event he has a companion. Whether 
they take charge of an established corps, or set 
out to “open” a town, each is probably thankful 
that some one shares his toils and his responsi- 
bilities. Their superior qfficers, the adjutant of 
the district and the major of the division, may 
drop in on them at any moment to measure their 
performance by their results; and the weekly 
reports which every field officer must make to his 
chiefs tell the whole story of his doings. 

The latter feature of the army's method seems 
to leave little room for neglect, and less for 
double-dealing. Each report must be counter- 
signed by a resident officer of the corps, who is 
appointed, not by the captain or lieutenant, but 
from the division headquarters; and the reports 
are sufficiently detailed to necessitate very clear 
statements. 

For instance, the commanding officer must: 
specify how many “prisoners’’ were captured | 
during the week; how many of them were under 
sixteen years of age; how many were visited; 
how many hours each officer spent in visiting ; 
how many houses were visited, which of these 
were soldiers’ homes and which were prayed in; 
| how many copies of each of the army's publica- 
| tions were sold, and by whom. 
| The sergeant-major’s report requires him to! 


A Lassie. 











state the exact attendance of soldiers and others at 
every meeting. The financial report must show 
how much was collected at each of these meetings, 
what the soldiers contributed, what was the 
income from “trade”’ or sales of supplies; what 
was paid for rent, for oil or gas, for coal, for 
salaries; how far ahead the rent is paid; whether 
the corps owes anything; how much money or 
property it has on hand. By the time all this 
and other information has been given the officers 
have answered several hundred very searching 
questions. 

But for all its labor with the pen, “blue 
Monday”’ might not prove our officers’ busiest 
day. On Sunday, beginning with ‘‘knee-drill’”’ 


, at seven o'clock, they would hold meeting after 


meeting, almost without intermission. Each 
would be obliged to devote at least eighteen 
hours every week to visiting the homes of actual 
or possible soldiers. 

The number of copies of the War Cry, the 
army's official organ, which they would be 
expected to sell could seldom be disposed of in 
less than one. afternoon. Much of their time 


an extra dollar being allowed, however, if they 
have a child. 

All of these must ‘clear’? their money before 
drawing it. The only salaries which the army 
absolutely engages to pay are those of the “slum 
workers,’—women employed in labors which 
yield no pecuniary return,—and each of these is 
expected to maintain herself on three dollars and 
twenty-five cents a week. 

An army “institution” which has a certain 
bearing on this salary question—though affecting 
soldier and officer alike—is ‘‘self-denial week.” 
During seven days of the year every member is 
asked to do without some luxury or comfort or 
fancied necessity, and contribute its cost to the 
extension of the work. 

The nature of the sacrifice is not specified. 
One may forego butter, tea or sugar—he cannot 
give up his cigar, for the army did not enroll him 

\a soldier until he had relinquished tobacco. He 
| may cease to bay his daily paper; or he may 
send his old shoes to the cobbler and turn in the 
price of a new pair. Last year a New York 
| officer, to name @ conspicuous instance, lived for 


would be taken in arranging ‘‘big gos’ to arouse | the week on bread and potatoes, and paid the 

interest. ;army the difference between their cost and his 
One of these “specials” might bear the semi- ; usual board bill. 

familiar form of a “ham and jam social;’’ or; The scope of the movement is indicated by the 

a meeting might be prefaced by a “whistling | fact that one Boston corps, numbering sixty, 

march,” the corps whistling through the streets; raised five hundred dollars, while the army 


to the beat of the drum; or again, as in Omaha, 
not long ago, there would be organized a “ten 





. 
virgins” street parade, the virgins robed in white, 
each with a lamp in hand. 

A “trades demonstration’? might employ 
anothor ovcuiug, when every soldier, dressed in 
the costume appropriate to his or her occupation, 
would explain and illustrate that work, whether 
masonry or watchmaking, wood-sawing or baby- 
tending—not forgetting to point a moral. 


‘throughout the United States added thirty-six 
thousand dollars to the ‘war chest.’” 

Our typical officer would make a good report 
for self-denial week. He would not have been 
long resident at his station; the itinerant system 
prevails in the army, and five months is the 
average term of a field appointment. But during 
his stay he would have made friends in the 
church and “the world,” as well as in his own 
corps, thanks to the spirit of his faithfully followed 
instructions. 

In the first place, he would have antagonized 
“nobody but Satan.” He would not have tried 
to draw recruits from the churches. He would 
have held his soldiers steadfast by such simple 
means as persuading them to wear uniforms,—a 
measure which ensures a thousand watchers to see 
that they “live up to it,"”"—and there would be no 
«dead wood” in his corps, for if a soldier ceased 
to attend meetings, and gave no good reason, his 
name would be dropped. 

All this would tell in the reports and collections. 
The outcome might he that occasion would serve 
for the officer's promotion from the field to the 
staff. : 

The staff organization is that which naturally 
follows the army's military methods. From the 
j international headquarters in Leadwu eneral 
Booth directs operations in the forty countries 
and colonies where the army is established, repre- 
| resented in each by a commissioner of his own 
choice, who makes all appointments, holds all 
property, and is, short of the general himeelf, 





In fact, it would appear that if the officers the court of last appeal. One of these commis- 
were equal to their opportunities, each would sioners is Ballington Booth, second son of the 
combine the functions of preacher, singer, peddler, general, who is in command of the United States. 
bookkeeper, advertising manager, charity com- Leaving out of account several unattached 
missioner, employment agent and general jobber; , districts, Commander Booth separates this country 
while if he were able to play the cornet and paint tnto twelve army divisions, each comprising two or 
a sign for his barracks, he would be proportion- | more districts. The central division, for instance, 
ately valued. {embraces four districts: New York, Northern 

There are probably many reasons, from the |New Jersey and Long Island; Maryland, Virginia 
army's point of view, why an officer should be jand Delaware; Connecticut; and Southern New 
enterprising, aggressive and useful in so many Jersey. 
directions. Though they might not fully sympa- A major commands a division; a staff-captain, 
thize, the officer's friends in the outside world adjutant or ensign has charge of a district. If 
would recognize one reason, at least, why his our officer joined the staff he would probably rule 
work should prosper—if it does not he is in | ana serve in the latter capacity, solving the 
danger of going hungry. problem of perpetual motion in overseeing the 

From the receipts of his corps a male lieutenant , twenty or thirty corps committed to his care. 
may draw a salary of six dollars a week, and a. Any superior officer could show him how to do it. 
captain may take seven dollars. But these, Commissioner Coombs of Canada, for instance, 
amounts are not guaranteed, and can only be; is credited with having visited seven different 
deducted after all other expenses have been paid. | corps and taken part in ninbteen meetings in one 

The general rule as to salaries may be briefly | day. 
stated here. Soldiers draw none, nor does any Perhaps before he undertovk these new respou- 
officer under the rank of cadet, nor any who is | sibilities it might seem his duty to retire for 
not in active service. Female officers receive one | fortnight to establish his health and plan his 
future course. In that event he 
would go to one of the “rest homes” 
provided in several states for the 
benefit of invalid officers. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, he 
would feel strong enough to stand 
the strain of an army wedding, 
and would utilize his furlough to 
marry. Then his comrades would 
hire the largest hall in town, and 
it would be filled with more or less 
sympathetic persons who had paid 
twenty-five cents to see the cere- 
mony. Bride and groom would 
affirm that they married for the 
glory of God and the good of the 
service, that they would do nothing 
to lessen each other’s attachment 
to the army, and that their home 
dollar a week less than male officers of corre-| should always be an asylum for their co- 
sponding grade. Not that they are worth less; | workers. After a superior officer, duly qualified 
the army believes, in the words of Mrs. Ballington | to perform the ceremony, had pronounced them 
Booth, that “any post filled by a man can be; man and wife, each would make a speech, and 
filled by a woman;"” an utterance to which | a prayer-meeting would follow. There would be 
General Booth’s declaration that one of his no ushers, no orange blossoms, no gifts, no ban- 
daughters will succeed him in the leadership; quet, ‘no cards’—nothing of the traditional 
lends peculiar force. wedding save the bride’s blushes; but the army 

But it is held that a woman can make money | would be the richer by so many hundred quarter- 
“‘@@ farther” than a man could. On the same | dollars, and through much tribulation our officer 
principle a married couple receives only ten would have gained a wife. 
dollars a week,—though each may be a captain.— If. after all, he failed of a staff appointment, 
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promotion in fact if not in name might still be | 
his. If he seemed equal to peculiarly difficult 
and delicate tasks, he might be called to manage , 
some department of the army's special work in i 
“the slums,” yet to be described. 

Warten Leox SAWYER. 


——_~o+ 
For the Companion. 


JIM. 


Jim climbed slowly up the trail to the Sweet 
Afton Mine at the close of a cloudless July day. 
The sun had just disappeared behind the near 
mountain peaks, and all the gulches were filled 
with vellow light. The shallows of the narrow 
mountain streams were golden, and the fringes of 
the pines were dull and dark no longer. 

Jim, tired as he was, noted all this splendor, 
saying as he sat down on a boulder and gazed at 





Jim. 


the glowing west, ‘1 never see a purtier sight 
than that in my life. I’ve read "bout God's great 
pictures, and 1 reckon that’s what’s meant by 
‘em.”” 


“ cabin and table. 


Jim expected to go on to Carbonado in the 
; Morning. He had heard that he might get work 
there. 


“An’ I wanta job of some sort the worst way,” | 
{they aint got no right 


he said the next morning to Hank Morris, the 
man from ‘old Missouri.” 

“T don’t know but you kin git one here,”’ said 
Hank. “I heerd the boss say only yesterday 


that he'd like to hire some one fer a kind of a| 


roustabout around the mine, and to help the 
cook here.” 


Jim went to see the ‘‘boss,"” or superintendent: | 


Half an hour later he came back to the boarding- 
house and said to the cook : 

“The boss says for me to help you ‘round here 
this forenoon, an’ he'll have something for me to 
do up at the nine after dinner.”’ 

“All right,” replied the cook. ‘Haul off your 
jacket an’ pitch in an’ wash them dishes, an’ then 
you kin peel up ‘bout half a bushel of taters fer 
dinner.” 

After he had washed the great pile of tin dishes 
Jim took a pail of hot water and a bar of soap 
and gave the long pine table such a scrubbing 


as it had never had before. He did all his work | 


in a neat, methodical way that his appearance 
would not have led one to expect. 

Afterward he swept ont the cabin and inade it 
look exceedingly neat. The cook watched him, 
and presently put him at work making biscuits. 

“I've had somethin’ like lumbago in my back 
fer three days,’’ he said, ‘an’ it aint gittin’ no 
better with me on my feet all the time. I'll 
jest lay down here in my bunk an’ give you a 


enough to git out o' their way when he sees 'em 
| coming,”’ said the cook, with a careless laugh. 

“But he can't,” said Jim. ‘They'll be twenty- 
tive or thirty to one, an’ 

Will they 

jto! Oh, it'll be a murder him? | 
wicked, awful thing to 
do! They don’t reely plan to do it, do they ?”’! 

“You see if they don’t!” 

“But they mustn't!’ cried Jim, jumping to his 
feet. “Somebody's got to stop’em! They don't 
know what they’re doing! They aint that man’s 
jedge. Somebody's got to warn the nan!" | 

“‘Now luokee here, boy,”’ said the cook, as Jim | 
snatched his old hat from a nail in the wall, il 
“don’t you go to meddlin’ with this business, or | 
it'll be the worse fer you. The best thing you 
kin do is to wash up them supper dishes an‘ then | 





| Bo to bed an’ go to sleep.” 





“Sleep!” cried Jim, *tyou reckon I could go to: 
sleep knowin’ what's goin’ on up there in No 
Man's Gulch? But they sha'n't do it—they 
sha'n’t, they sha’n’t! I'll stop ’em!"" 

He ran swiftly out of the cabin into the 
darkness. It was a cloudless night, and the 
moon was just rising behind a distant mountain. 

The jumped claim, whose locality Jim knew 
perfectly from the talk at supper, was four miles 
from the Sweet Afton Mine. His eagerness to, 


| save the man made him go fleet that he had gone 


a full mile before the men had left the mine. \ 
He met no one on the trail, and heard no sound 





chance. I'll tell you anything you don't know ; 


"bout mixin’ them biscuits up.” 
But Jim did not need to be told anything about 


the biscuits. When the men came home to din-- 


ner they were loud in their praises of the biscuits, 
and they noticed the improved appearance of the 
The cook was a little jealous. 

“Humph!”’ he said; ‘‘a new broom kin sweep 
mighty clean.” 


but that of his own labored breathing and the 
occasional snapping of a dry twig under his feet. \ 

When he reached the claim there was no light ; 
in the cabin, which stood in a little clearing 
among the pines a short distance from the bottom | 
of the gulch. Jim ran swiftly toward it, and was 
within a few feet of the door when a harsh voice 
cried out, Halt!" 

Jim saw the shining barrel of a gun, and heard 
the click of its lock. He stood still and cried out: 
} “Don't shoot me! I’ve come clean from the 


| man. 


They stood in silence for a moment, looking 
into each other’s tearful faces; then Jim said: 

“But you must hurry away from here, dad. 
Them men’ll be here any minute. Hurry away, 
dad, hurry!” 

“I don't know as it’s wuth while,’’ replied the 
“I reckon they’d be doin’ a good job if 
they rid the world of all sech as me an’ —”’ 

“No, they wouldn't,” cried Jim, piteously. 
“They aint no right to. They'd be doin’ worse’n 
you ever done, an’ they’d have it to answer for. 
Go away, go away! You kin be good agin. Ma 
said to say that to you. There's lots she wants 
me to tell you some time; but go now. Here, 
dad!"" 

Jim’s hands went under his old coat and vest 
and he drew out a long belt. 

“Here's moncy, dad; over a hundred dollars. 
I've saved it thinkin’ mebbe you'd need it if 1 
ever found you. Ma thought it likely you'd come 
West, ‘cause you'd 
talked go much ‘bout 
wantin’ to try minin’. 
I'm glad I found you, 
dad. You write to me at Carbonado. I'll stay 
here till I hear froin you, if it’s five years. Take 
the money and go.” 

The penniless man took the belt. 

“You shall have it all agin, Jim,” he said. “1 
aint deservin' of a son like you, but I—I —” his 
voice failed him. He walked slowly away and, 
turning suddenly, he went close up to Jim, put 
both arms around him, kissed him on the brow 
and hurried away among the pines. 

Fifteen minutes later thirty armed men sur- 
rounded the cabin. There was a bright light in 
the one window now. 

Bud French, the leader of the mob, and three 
or four others came cautiously up to the door and 
rapped loudly. Jim opened the door and stood 
before them with a lamp in his hand. 

“He's gone,” Jim said, quietly. 

“Gone? Bud French stared blankly at Jim. 


Why Jim saved 
his Money. 





But Jim never grew slack about his work. He Sweet Afton Mine to tell you. There'll be as. ‘An’ what you doin’ here ?"” 


was a slow and clumsy boy, but he did his work | many as thirty men here in a few minutes, an’, ‘1 come to tell him to go—to warn him.” 
1 


He was a tall, gaunt boy of seventeen years, | carefully and well. The, they mean to kill you!” ; “Why, you ——'” Bud French stared in 


whose homeliness impressed even those who knew 
how good and true Jim was. 

He took off his old drab felt hat as he sat down 
on the boulder, and panted for breath. He had 


been walking since daybreak, and was dust-| 


covered and footsore. 
were in the limp old carpet-bag at his feet; and 
he had no home. 

The shaft-house and cabins of the Sweet Afton 
Mine were a short distance farther up the trail. 
The yellow light had faded into the gloom of fast 
approaching ight whan Jim walked up to the 
open door of one of the cabins. 

Fifteen or twenty men were eating supper at a 
table of pine boards laid on stakes in the centre of 
the cabin. The odor of fried venison and coffee 
made Jim feel faint with hunger. A big, black- 
bearded man at the head of the table called out: 

“Hello, stranger!” 

All of the other men turned and looked at Jim, 
who blushed and stood twirling his old hat. 

“‘Where you bound for ?"’ asked one. 

“No place in pertickler,”’ replied Jim. 

“Where you from ?”” 

“Missouri.” 

“Ye look it,”’ said another man; and all of the 
others laughed. 

“You had any supper?” asked a fourth man. 

“No, I aint.” 

“Had any dinner?” 

“Not much.” 

“Well, you're pretty nigh hungry, aint you?" 

“1m awful hungry.” 

“Well, come here and pitch in. Set over, Bud 
French, and make room for him. I’m from old 

Missouri myself, young 


Jim finds feller, an’ nobody from 
a Friend. that land o’ pork an’ 
lom‘ny an’ molasses is 


goin’ hungry from this door if I know it.” 

“I guess I'd better wash up first,” said Jim, 
looking down at his grimy hands. 

“Oh, all right, you'll find a pan an’ a bar of 
soap an’ a towel at the end of the cabin. Clean 
up an’ ile your hair if you want to, but don’t you 
go to puttin’ on no full dress suit out of that bag, 
or there’ll be trouble.” 

The men laughed again. They plied poor Jim 
with all sorts of ridiculous questions when he 
came and sat down with them, after scrubbing 
his freckled face and combing his thin, mouse- 
colored hair up into a big “roach” that gave him | 
a comically innocent and verdant look. 

“Give me your hand,” said the man from | 
Missouri. ‘It carries me back to the good old 
times when I, too, was young and bloomin’, jest 
to look at your ha'r. That's a reg’lar Pettis 
County roach you've give your ha'r, an‘ it binds 
me to you as nothin’ else could. Set up here an’ 
help yourself. Say, cookee, can’t you git up 
something a little extry for this long lost brother 
of mine from old Missouri ?"’ 

The cook, a big, elderly man sitting with his 
pipe in his mouth by the stove in a corner of the 
cabin, uttered a low, grunting laugh, but said 
nothing. Jim ate a hearty meal. 

The night was chilly at that high altitude. 
After supper the men built a roaring fire of 
pine knots outside, and sat or sprawled at full 
length around it, with their pipes in their mouths, 
telling stories and singing snatches of popular | 
songs heard during their weekly visits to Carbon- 
ado, a large mining camp ten miles distant. 


His earthly possessions | 


| Succeeding as 


a Cook. deal, but he showed no re- 
sentment, and they were 
not acute enough to perceive that some of their 
careless jibes would hurt. 

Jim never talked about himself. When he had 
been three months at the Sweet Afton Mine the 
men knew no more of his past history than on the 
day of his arrival. 

Nearly all of the men went over to Carbonado 
every Saturday night for what they called “a 
good time,” and two-thirds of them usually came 


been three months at the mine he had not yet 
been over to Carbonado, and his earnings for that 
time were in a belt that he wore night and day 
around his waist. 


| 
{ 
Carbonado with them, to “see a little of life,” 
Jim always stayed at the mine. 


to Carbonado. They had come to 
supper angry and excited. The 
cook’s lumbago had made him 
helpless that day, and Jim had 
stayed at the cabin and cooked 
the entire supper bimeelf. 

A peculiarly exasperating case of 
claim-jumping had just been re- 
ported by a miner who had come 
over to the Sweet Afton Mine to 
solicit aid in the recovery of his 
property. This man had come to 
supper with the men. 

“I was obliged to go over to 
Carbonado for some tools yester- 
day,” he said, “and I stayed all 
night with some old friends of 
mine I found ovet there. When I 
come home to-day there was a 
fellow in the little cabin I'd put 
up on my claim, and he stood 
there in the door, gun in band, 
and ordered me off, declaring that 
the claim was his, and that he 
allowed to hold it. Only two 
days ago I struck a mighty prom- 
isin’ vein of carbonates on that 
claim, an’ it’ll go mighty tough 
to lose it now, when I've put in a 
summer of stiddy work on it.” 

“Well, you aint goin’ to lose 
it,” said Bud French. ‘This claim-jumpin’ 
business is gittin’ altogether too common ‘round 


intend to fool away time and money goin’ to law 
in order to git fair play, either.” 

Jim, sitting in silence by the cabin cook-stove, 
heard with a shudder the unfolding of the miners’ 
plan of action. Once or twice he tried to speak— 


filed out of the cabin. 
Then Jim turned toward the cook, who was 
lying on his bank, and said: 
“You reckon they'll do it ?”” 
“Do what?" 








“The crime they've talked about—Ai// that bright. 


| man ?”” 


“Well, if they don't it'll be because he’s spry ‘a poor way to argy, Jim—I see that too late.” 


men teased him a great) 


home penniless the next day; but when Jim had ' 


The miners sometimes invited him to go to, 
* but | 


here. We'll put a stop to it in a way that'll | two year ago; six months 
make the claim-jumpers in this gulch tremble in | after you went away.” 
their boots. We'll let ’em know that we don’t | 


The man, with gun in hand, came forward to 
Jim, who, panting and gasping, stood leaning 
against a tree for support. There was a sharp 
pain in his side, and his lungs were sore. \ 

It was dark under the pines, and they could not 
see each other's faces distinctly. The man lita 
match and held the tiny flame to Jim’s pale face. 
When the little light had reached its fullest flame 
Jim cried shrilly, Dad!" { 

The match fell from the man's fingers. His ' 
voice was husky and unsteady as he laid a hand 
on Jim's shoulder and said: 

“Jim! I knowed it was you the minute you’ 
spoke. You've the same voice you had when you 
was a little feller. What you doin’ ’way out, 
Y here in this wild'ness, Jim? Was you lookin’ for 
| your dad?” | 

Jim nodded his head. He could not speak. ; 
He clung to his father’s outstretched arm with | 
trembling hands. His face was so white that his | 


One Saturday night none of the men went over | father could see its pallor in the moonlight. 1 





Jim cried shrilly, 


| “Jim,” he said, fearfully, ‘““where’s your ma ?”" | 
| «“$he’s—oh, dad, she’s dead. She died almost | 
1 

Dead — Broken- | 
The hand slipped from hearted. i 
\Jim’s shoulder; the j 
{man's arms fell heavily to his sides. After a | 
moment he said: “I—I—aint so very much | 
| s'prised, Jim. It’s what I expected you'd say.”” | 
“She died sayin’ she b’leeved you was innercent, , 


to protest, to plead for the offender, but he knew | dad. She wanted me to find you and say so.” | 
he would be jeered at or cursed into silence. | 
Every man’s face wore a determined look as they | moonlight fell on his face, and Jim saw the tears | trail. 


The man nodded his head slowly. A ray of; 
| shining on his father’s cheeks. 

“I was innercent of the thing I run away from 
home fer, Jim, an’ I ought to have stayed to 
home and showed folks 1 was innercent; but I 
couldn’t. I come off out here, an’ I aint lived 

1 got to thinkin’ that I might as well be 


mean an’ bad as to have folks think I was. It's | 


| men were going out after breakfast. 


‘gong 


speechless amazement at Jim. Presently he 
asked : 

«You say you cume over here ahead of us and 
warned that feller to clear out ?”” 

Jim nodded his head. 

“You did? Well, do you know what may 
happen to you for that ?”” 

“‘Mebbe you'll bang ime in his stid,” said Jim, 
calmly. 

“J dunno but the boys will do that very thing,’”’ 
said Bud, with the blackest of scowls. ‘What'd 
you go an’ meddle with this thing for ?"” 

“Because I didn’t think you'd ought to do it, 
and—and—the man was—my dad." 

“Your dad ?”” 

“My own dad,” said Jim. 

“Well, if I —"’ Bud became speechless again. 
The other men stared at the boy. 

He stood in silence before them, with no sign of 
fear. He had never looked more innocent and 
childlike to them than now. 

The group before the cabin door 
grew rapidly, and the new-comers 
were demanding to know what it 
all meant. Bud French stepped 
up to the open doorway, turned 
and faced the crowd. 

“The man’s gone,” he said. 
“This Jim here got ahead of us 
and told him to go.” 

An angry murmur followed, but 
Bud lifted his hand as a signal for 
silence. 

“Gentlemen,” he added, “the 
man was Jim's own dad; an’ if 
any of you fellers wouldn’t be 
glad you’d give warnin’ under 
sim’lar circumstances, you'd ought 
to be hung higher’n Haman your 
own selves. That's all I got to 
say.” 

He closed the door of the cabin 
behind him as he spoke, and in 
five minutes the men were on their 
homeward way. Then the owner 
of the claim entered the cabin. 

“It's all right, boy,” he said 
to Jim; “but you'd better stay 
here with me to-night. You look 
clean beat out.” 

Tt was three months before 
Hank Morris brought a letter to 
Jim from Carbonado. 

Next morning Jim stood at the door when the 
He offered 
his hand to each of them in turn. 

“Good-by, boys,’’ he said, “I’m goin’ away 
to-day. I’m goin’ clean out to Californy. Dad's 
out there, an’ he's sent for me.” 

He washed up the old tin dishes for the last 
time, swept the cabin carefully and said good-by 
to the cook. A few minutes later the men who 
chanced to be working outside at the mine saw 
his long, lank figure ascending the Carbonado 


He stopped when he reached a sharp curve in 
the trail, waved his old hat toward the men and 
passed out of sight. 

But they remembered his gentle ways and his 
kindly spirit long after he was gone, and they 
sometimes said that they hoped that Jim went to 
a father who had made himseif worthy of such a 


J. L. HaRsour. 
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For the Companion. 


APRIL FIRST. 


Oh, Lam the Fool of April, 
A zany in bells and cap! 

1 rouse the owl in the hollow tree 
From his winter noc le nap. 

“Wake up!” cry. “Tis a summer night, 
The woods are in leafage drest 

The whippoorwill’s out, and so is the fox. 
Up, slug-a-bed! leave your nest!"” 


I touch the buds with my bauble, 
And the ninnies all believe 
Jack Frost is off for a six months’ trip. 
Oh, how I langh ih my sleeve! 
I pipe the birds from the smiling south 
jn time for to-morrow's snow. 
Their feathers will ruffle, their claws will curl. 
Tam April First! I know 


“Come out, little maid,” I whisper, 
Why isu't your garden sown?” 
lead the streamlets a pretty dance 











Over moss, and stick, and stone. 
The seeds will be frozen, the water Ice, 
Yet not a whit care I. 
1 Jeer, and flout, and shake my bells 
in the face of the changing sky. 


To the farmer's wife I murmur, 
“Spring bonnet and muslin gown!” 
In the farmer’s ear, “No overcoat!" 
‘When he harnesses for town. 
Then the rain comes down with a whirl and dash, 
And I laugh aloud in § lee. 
They never remember last year’s hoax! 
They always listen to me! 


Oh, Lam the Fool of April! 
But my jolly reign is brief. 
For the sun will smile, and the earth reply, 
In rapture of flower and leaf. 
Yet though they chase me from off the field 
With ny carnival just begun, 
In twelve months more Tam here again, 
For another day of fun. 
ALICE BROWN. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BLIZZARD. 


iercing sbriek, a maddening swirl, 
nd the blinding storm is on 
The wind-swept branches writhe and curl, 
‘The fence and the road are gone; 
Not a landmark remains on the yawning plains, 
‘And the storm and the night are one. 


There are needles of sleet in the icy blast 
That pushes against the pane; 

There are choking billows of snow, that cast 
Their eddying depths amain. 

And whirl with a cry through the falling sky 
‘That moves upon the plain, 


Against the stack in huddled fear 
he unhoused cattle wait, 

From out the storm rack, shrill and clear, 
‘A horse neighs for his ihate 

While a man In the storm with sturdy form 
Is battling with his fate. 

‘Alas! oh storm, for the days that dawn 
‘When thy eecrets shall be read. 

Alas! for the aching hearts at home. 
‘With their sickening weight of dread. 

Alas! for the one who will not come 
Till the snows give up their dead. 


GEORGIANA HODGKINS. 


=e 
For the Companion. 


AN INCIDENT IN VOLTAIRE’S LIFE. 


Voltaire passed the years between 1726 and 1729 
in England. He declared that this visit was the 
most important event in his life; yet it is a period 
which had been passed over by his biographers in 
silence, until Archibald Ballantyne recently wrote 
upon ‘“Voltaire’s Visit to England.” 

Voltaire just failed to see Sir Isaac Newton, 
whose funeral he attended in Westminster Abbey ; | 
but be consoled himself by seeking the acquaint- | 
ance of Dr. Samuel Clarke, who was Newton's 
friend. 

Doctor Clarke at first refused to meet Voltaire 
because of his religious unbelief. It happened 
that the distinguished Frenchman met a friend of 
Doctor Clarke, who asked him to make one of a} 
party to which the doctor also was invited. Vol- | 
taire kept the appointment, and seated himself 
near the doctor, expecting to hear the good man | 
talk; but he remained silent. Hoping to force | 
him into conversation, Voltaire, in general con- 
versation with other persons present, gave expres- | 
sion to the wildest statements that his imagination 
could suggest against religion. 

At last Doctor Clarke turned about, and looking 
him steadily in the face with the keen, eagle eves 
for which he was remarkable, said: 

“Sir, do you acknowledge that two and two 
make four 

Voltaire made but a bare reply, and the subject 
was dropped. He afterward showed great respect | 
for Doctor Clarke, and several interviews with | 
him followed. 

But that which apparently made the greatest | 
impression upon the great skeptic’s mind was this: | 
he noticed that Doctor Clarke never pronounced | 
the word “God” without an air of contemplation 
and respect. He confessed the nnusual impression : 
which this had made upon him, and asked; | 

“How is it that you habitually speak so rever- 
ently of the Deity ?” ; 

“T have insensibly taken the custom from long , 
association with Newton,’ answered Clarke, | 
seriously. | 

“A custom,” Voltaire adds. “which really ) 
ought to be that of all men.” | 

He drew a correct conclusion. If we believe in 
God and in the sacredness of religion we should 
treat them reverently. Most men do not measure 
the impression they make in speaking of the 
things they hold as sacred. Flippancy here seems 
like insincerity. If Voltaire in his thorough 
skepticism could be touched by @ reverence rare 
in his day, how much more in these times must 
the casual seeker after truth be shocked by a lack 
of it! 

It is said that a few months after meeting Doctor 
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Clarke, Voltaire wrote to a Quaker friend of his— | 
undoubtedly his only profession of faith: ‘In 
short, good sir, I believe in God.” | 

This may have been the influence of Newton's | 
belief through a friend upon this great man. The 
great philosopher Leibnitz, while dying, cried out, 
“Thou God of Newton! Have mercy upon me!"’ 

It is a startling thought, and one not too famil- 
jar to us, that we are responsible nut only for the 
way in which we ourselves look at God, but for | 
what we make Him to our friends. 


see a 


| before they jumped. 


would nof answer, and shaking hands with him 
As they were almost ready, 
one of them said to another: 

“Tom, you're & stronger man than me, and if I 
don’t do it, tell my wife my 
last thought was of her.” 
Tom, half-sobbing, clasped 









his hand and promised. 
‘As he did so a glance 
showed them that the 
third man had _ been 
washed away. His arm 


was thrown’ up for an 
‘THE FIRST TRIAL OF CHLOROFORM. | instant. and he “was 
While the discovery of anesthetics in surgery | "Mey sprang over. 
was made by an American,—it is claimed for three | board, and by bold 
different men,—yet the first use of chloroform for | #nd skilful swinmning 
| —now back, now for- 


the purpose was made by Doctor, afterward Sir | 
James Simpson. Chloroform is still generally 
used by English surgeons, while in this country | 
most surgeons prefer ether. A recent article in | 
the Century by Miss Eve Simpson, his daughter, | 
gives an interesting account of her father’s experi. | 
ments. In his resolution to discover some new 
and unobjectionable agent to produce tnsensibility 
under the surgeon’s knife, he was bold almost to 
rashness. He tried every new compound first upon 
himself, and then, with a few devoted medical 
friends, made further tests of all such ag seemed | 
to promise success. | 


In the year 1347, especially, he had been working 
hard, holding, with Professor Miller, Doctor Duncan. 
and Doctor Reith, a sort of anesthetic seance every 
night after supper. So many strange, unpleasant, 
and more or less dangerous mixtures were tried by 
these gentlemen, that one of them, Professor Mille: 
made {t his custom to make a brief call at breakfast. 
time every morning in order, as he would say 
cheerfully, to hear if any of the experimenters of | 
the evening before were dead yet. | 

It was one evening in November, after having 
tried several other substances with little effect, 
that Doctor Simpson bethought himself of a small 
bottle of chloroform which he had meant to try, 
and which must be somewhere about the place. A | 
search was instituted, and it was found under a 
heap of waste paper. 1 

It was tried at once. Immediately a delightful | 
excitement seized upon the doctors; their talk 
became brilliant, mirthfal, and then positively 
hilarious. Professor Miller, Mrs. Simpson, and 
one or two members of the family who were pres- 
ent, became much interested in listening to the | 
doctors as they expatiated upon the charms, quali- 
ties and agreeable effects of the new fluid. Pro. 
fessor Miller relates what ensued: 

“Suddenly there was a talk of sounds being 
heard like those of a cotton-mill, louder and louder | 
u moment more, then all was quiet, and then a! 
crash! 

“On awaking, Doctor Simpson's first_perception 
was mental. ‘This is far stronger and better than 
ether,’ said he to himself. His second was to note’ 
that he was prostrate on the floor, and that amon, 
the friends about him there was both confusion anc 
alarm. 

“Hearing a noise, he turned about, and saw 
Doctor Duncan beneath a chair; his jaw had 
dropped, his eyes were staring, his head was bent 
half under him. He was quite unconscious, and ; 
was snoring in @ most determined and alarming ! 
manner. More noise still, and mach motion. t 

“Then his eyes overtook Doctor Keith’s feet and 
legs making valorous efforts to overturn the supper. 
table, or more probably to annihilate everything 
that was on it. ¥ say ‘niore probably,’ for frequent 
repetitions of inhalation have confirmed, in the 
case of my esteemed friend, a character for mania- 
cal and unrestrained destructiveness, under chloro- 
form in the transition stage.” 

It 1s little wonder that Mrs. Simpson was alarmed. 
But the daring doctors were extricated from among 
the legs of chairs and tables, and soon recovered 
themselves and were filled with triumph at the 
success of thelr new anwsthetic. When Doctor 
Simpson became Sir James Simpson, he took for | 
his motto Victo Dolore (pain conquered), which | 
certainly meant more and was more honorably 
earned than the mottoes of most noblemen and 
noble houses. 




















Sear, Pa i 
WRECK OF A PILOT-BOAT. 


The Rev. Thomas Treanor, whose first book, 
“Heroes of the Goodwin Sands,” was full of thrill. 
ing incidents of actual adventure and heroism, 
drawn from his experience among the satlors of 
Deal and the Downs as Chapiain of the Missions 
to Seamen, has recently published a second vol- 
ume, “The Log of a Sky-Pilot,”—that being the 
sailors’ nickname for 3 clergyman,—which proves 
as interesting as the first. The chapter on the lug- 
gers, as the English pilot-boats are commonly ; 
called, gives a vivid idea of the perils encountered 
by these fine, stanch, open boats of from twenty to 
twenty-five tons, which often battle with terrific 

as, trusting to the seamanship of their crews. 


Their escapes are marvellous. Yet tragedies 
sometimes occur. Oftenest, when a lugger goes 
down, she takes all hands with her, puelt is not 
always so. It wag not so in the case of the Deal 
lugger Success, which set s:til in 1 
The weather was bad, and before long her cr 
were forced to anchor in the shelter of # headland, 
where they hoped to ride out the gale. 

The bout lay straining at her two powerful long | 
cables. One nan was at the helm, endeavoring to | 
keep her from sheering wildly and taking in too | 
much water; another Was at the pump, trying to 
rid her of that which leaped into her and was 
blown into her in spite’ of their efforts. The gale 
constantly increased in fury. 

“It's ralning hard with the wind,” said one man, 

“No, ’taint rain; it’s the sea blown into dust!” | 
cried another. | 

‘Then they observed that the water in the boat 
deepened. “For God’s sake,” shouted the heln 
man, “send another man aft to pump! The water's 
gaining on us!” 























of | 


“Nonsense!” shouted back the oldest sea.dox 
the crew. ‘“Let’s have a song,” and he struck up + 








encouragingly, at the full pitel of his voice: 






Come, cheer up, my 
"Nis for glory we ste 


But the alarm was true. The boat had been 

struck by some. floating wre and injured 
beyond help. The water wis gaining, and their 
one hope wus to run for the land. They did so, the 
poor Success sinking under thelr fect “as she New 
Yhoreward. At last, among leaping breakers and 
a cloud of spray, she struck upon & shoal two hun. , 
dred yards from the beach—two hundred desperate 
yards between them and safety! 
‘The men rushed to their pant, but Just as they | 
loosed it a great wave =wept it aw nd one ian | 
alone reached it by a tremendous leap. He was 
whirled away In it, helpless. 

Of the other four men, one -cemed dazed, and 
made no further effort. "The others prepared to 
swim for the be; It was bitter cold. They 
Stripped to their shirts, tearing out the sleeves 
be less encumbered, and then awaited a favoraly 
moment: bidding good-by to their comrade, who 
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ward, now tossed helpless, now in the grasp of the 

terrible recoil, now thrown violently forward again 

—they made their way at length to the bea 

they dropped on the sand, beaten, bruised, chilled, 

exhausted and nearly insensible, but safe. 
The man in the punt soon rejoined them; it was 














his fifth almost miraculous escape from death by | 


drowning. 


=O a 
For the Companion. 


THE LAND OF “PRETTY SOON.” 


1 know of a land where the streets are paved 
With the things which we meant to achieve. 

It 1s walled with the money we meant to have saved ; 
‘And the pleasures for which we grieve, 

The kind words unspoken, the promises broken 
And many a coveted boon, 

Are stowed away there in that land somewhere— 
The land of “Pretty Soon.” 


There are uncut jewels of possible fame, 
Lying about in the dust, 
And many a noble and lofty aim 
Covered with mould and rust. 
And oh; this place, while it seems so near, 
Ts farther away than the moon. 
Though our purpose is fair yet, we never get there— 
To the land of “Pretty Soon.” 


The road that leads to that mystic land, 
Is strewn with pitiful wrecks. 
And the ships that have sailed for its shining strand, 
Tear skeletons on their decks. 
It {s farther at noon than it was at dawn, 
‘And farther at night than at noon; 
Oh Jet us beware of that land down there— 
‘The land of “Pretty Soon.” 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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WHAT HE HAD CAUGHT. 


The New York Sun prints an amusing tale, which 
the reader may receive with as many ounces of 
allowance ax he thinks necessary. It is connected 


‘with the wreck of u cireus train in a rather wild 


Southern country. Many of the cages of the 
menagerie were broken, it appears, and their 
occupants had full opportunity to escape to the 
woods and fields. While all hands were waiting 
the arrival of a wrecking-train, an old colored 
man, With a business look about him, approached 
the circus manager. 


“Boss,” he said, ‘do [ git anythin’ if I cotch de 
giraiice what got uway last night?” 

“No gisaife gut away,” was the reply. 

“Wal, Pcotched somethin’ ober on ny place dat 
must ha’ got away from somebody. My ole woman 
done say it's a giraffee, but mebbe it’s & elephant.” 

“Our elephants are all here, but one of the camels 
ix gone.” 

“Mebbe it's a camel. } nebber seed no camel. 
He aint got no wings nor nuf 

“Does it look like a horse or a cow 

“No, sah. My boy Henry sys it's, a ‘nosceros, 
but [se a little suspicious dat it haint.” 

“We have no rhinoceros, but it may be our sacred 
bull from India.” 

“Does yo’ sacred bull grow! like a dawgan’ show 
his teef?” 

oyecn 

“Does he walk roun' u nigger’s cabin, an’ take a 
dawg by de neck an’ shake de life outen him, an’ 






































| roar an’ roar?” 


“No. It must be one of our lions! You don't 
mean to sity you have captured a lion?” 

“Can't say. b It's somethin’? dat growls an’ 
roars an’ switches his tail. Him didn’t wanter 
come along, but I jest tied a We roun’ his neck an’ 

made him. He’s tied up to dat 
tree ober dere, an’ I reckon yo? 
oughter gimme ’bout two bits for 
my trouble.” 

The circus hands went up the 
road with the old 
man, and about a 
quarter of a mile 

away, tied to a 
persimmon. 
tree and 































looking much di 
was the biggest lion of 







menagerie, . 

“Dunno if it’s an elephant or ot 

a ’nosceros or a giraffee,” suid SS 
the colored man, as he went up pay 





and begin loosening the rope, 
“but yere he am, an’ bein’ as he 
killed my dawg, an’ bein’ as | had ter drag him all 
de way ober, mebbe yowl! make it fo’ bits.” 

“Man alive!” gasped the manager, ag he handed 
the negro a silver dollar. “Didn't you know this 
Was ion??? 

















. Nebber done knowed what he was. Jest 
got a rope an’ made him come along: an’ when he 
rowled an’ roared 1 hammered him wid dis stick. 
Much obleeged, sah.” 


wees SS 


GREENLAND BIRD-SKINS, 


‘To the Eskimo woman, Doctor Nansen, the 
mouth is like a third hand, especially in the prepa- 
ration of skins, which ix a very considerable part 
of her work. Asa consequence, the front teeth of 
the older women are often worn away to the merest 
stumps. The Eskimo method of preparing bird- 
skins is extremely peculiar and therefore interest- 
ing, and is thus described : 


The first step is carefully to dry the feathers: 
then the skiny are turned inside ouf, and the layer 
of fat is scraped away as thoroughly as possible 
with a mussel shell ora spoon, and is eaten, being 
esteemed a great delicacy. Then the skins are 
hung up under the roof to dry. 

After a few days the last remnants of fat are 
removed from them by means of chewing; then 
they are dtied in, then washed in warm water 
with soda and soup three times over, then rinsed 
out in very cold water, pressed. and hung up for 
the final drying, Hf the feathers are te be removed 









































so that only the down is left, a8, for example, in 
the case of the eider duck, they are plucked out 
when the skin Is half-dry. Then it 1s thoroughly 
dried and cut up, and so fg ready for use. 

The chewing YS avery remarkable process. The 
operator takes the dry skin, almost dripping with 
fat, and chews away at one spot till all the fat i 
sucked out and the skin is soft and white; then the 
chewing area 1s slowly widened, the skin gradually 
retreating farther and farther into the mouth, often 
until it disappears entirely, to be spat out again 
t with every particle of fat chewed away. 
This industry {fs for the most part carried on by 
the women and children, and is very highly relished 
by reason of the quantity of fat it enables them to 
absorb. In times of scarcity, the men are often 
glad enough to be allowed to do their share. 

It is a strange scene that is presented when one 
enters a house and finds the whole population thus 
engaged In chewing, each with a skin In his mouth. 
The peculiar excellence of the Greenland bird-skin 
is due to this process. 
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TWO STANDARDS. 


| 

Jokes of a “practical” order are usually danger. 
| ous in one way or another, but a story is told of 
| one harmless joke which illustrated the power of 
imagination in an amusing way some years ago. 


At the time when most of the North River sloops 
came in at Coenties Slip, the Lerant, a packet from 
Fishkill, anchored off the Battery to wait fora 
change of tide. A passenger who had been for 
the first time in his life on a sailing vessel, and 
who had been anxously begging to steer the craft, 
not noticing that the véssel was at anchor, wa- told 
at last that he might take the helm. 

He obeyed the summons with alacrity, and lis. 
tened to the captain’s cautions in regard to keeping 
clear of other vessels and so forth, and then the 
captain went below. 

Phe tide was rushing by ata great rate, and the 
amateur helmsman feit much gratified with the 
progress his craft 
was making ax he 
looked down at the 
water. 

In time, however, 
an investiga: 
tion of the 















surrounding land 
scape led to aslight 
feeling of dissatisfaction on his 
| part, which steadily increased as 
time went on. At last the captain appeared again, 
j und guired gravely how he was getting on. 
,” replied the amateur, with a dublous 
smile, “1 appear to be gettin’ on ‘first-rate by water, 
but plaguy slow by land, if P’m any judge, eap- 
tain!” S 
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A TREE WAR. 

Americans often complain that all good things to 
eat, drink and wear are adulterated, counterfeited 
and imitated. This is true everyw here, no doubt, 

| but in this country we are very little aware to what 
extent adulteration may be carried. For that we 
must go to some of the countries of 2 Gnd Worl, 
whose products we are often expected to suppose 
are much better than our own. 


An affair which has attracted some attention ip 
the French press amusingly iUlustrates this fact 
Not long ago the municipality of the city of Saint 
Denis decided to plant trees in a certain square. 
The mayor provoned to plant plane-trees, but the 
city council declared that acacias must be chosen. 
The mayor refused to authorize any other than 
plane-trees, and used his authority to order a supply 
of trees of that sort. i 

| Then the city council refused to appropriate 
; Money for plane-trees. The mayor was formally 
| s ed upon to give his reasons for his action, and 
did so. 

“1 will have planes,” he said, “because it ts well 
known that this tree ts the only one in existence 
out of the bark of which cocoa fs not made. If we 

| do not plant plane-trees, we shall have our public 
trees stripped of their bark, and the product used 
in adulterating our morning cocoa!” 

‘This argument did not prevail with the coun it. 
‘men, who at last accounts were standing out against 
{the mayor, and leaving him with hfs unplante 

plane-trees on his hands. 
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HIS MESSAGE, 

When Colonel Tamblyn was commander at Fort 
Fletcher, Kansas, he had an Irishman for orderly. 
who was noted for His remarkable manner of twist- 
ing messages. One day two men who were c- 
ployed by Butterfleld’s Overland Despatch Com- 

| pany were killed near the fort by Indians. 


On the following day Colonel Tamblyn said to 
his orderly, “Take my compliments to the company 
commanders, and telf them to notify their compa. 
nies that those two men who were killed by the 

ans yesterday will be buried this afternoon 4 
! two o'clock, and 1 would like to have as many #% 
‘can make it convenient, attend their funeral.” 
The orderly accidentally found the company 
commanders together, and touching his cap, jeliv- 
cred hig iexsage as follows: “The colonel sends 
- his compliments, and directs you to notify those 
two men that were killed by the Indians that thes 
will be buried at two o’elock to-day, and he would 
like to have ax many as can make it convenient 
attend their funeral.” 
|” Pereeiving from the expression of the com 
manders’ faces that something was wrong, he 
| touched his cap again, and sald In a somewhat 
| augrieved tone: “There may be a joke about ty 
| sorrs, but if there is, it's on the colonel, for he tel 
me so!” 
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GOLD- DIGGING. 


| Perhaps it was not an old “Forty-niner” whe 
gave the following description, but it was amu 
who knew the work in question. Like most ¢ 
thusia however, he underrates the trial ant 
Asappointment involved. 


j dvs the prettiest work T ever did. It’s the fae 
leination of it; when youve struck it pretty rel 
and see your gold right in front of you, when youre 
| piling it up every “hallhour of the da 
nugget, now and again, as big as a bullet to ¢ 
you. 

And then when the evening comes and you count 
it up and find ita hundred odd dollars, just picke 
oe o’ the earth that day, well, there’s nothing 
ike it! 

Then, when you don’t strike it, you always think 
you're going to, next day: and it’s Just as exciting 
hearing other men tell in the evening what they've 

vulled out, as it is counting over your own. Why; 
"ve been three or four months at a time withott 
making a dollar and without a cent in m 
but gee-whittaker! the excitement of it don't give 
i nmin time to think how hard up he fs! 
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For the Companton, 
NO WONDER. 


In his snowbank bed the little March hare 
Was slumbering peacefully, 

Till the snowdrop bells rang for break fast-time, 
Then merrily up jumped he. 

But, poor little hare, his cupboard was bare, 
And no clover. field could he see, 

For the snow all around had covered the ground, 
And the wind with his fur made free. 

And it laughed outright at his hungry plight, 
With a roar of saucy glee, 

And I'm sorry to say that the little March hare 
Was as mad as a hare can be. 





E. H. T. 
+ 
For the Companion. 


GROWING BALLOONS. 
The twins were sitting on the floor in back of 


the lace curtains at the window, and if Aunt Ruth | 


had not been so busy reading she would have 
known that they were up to something. Outside 
the rain was coming down as fast as it could. 
Bob and Bess had watched it a long time, and 
they had sighed enough sighs to make an engine 
go, but aunty had not even looked up. 

Soon they came out from behind the curtain, 
and with mischief in their eves they went up 
to the willow rocker at the other window. 

“Aunty,” said Bess. 

“Well?” asked Aunt Ruth, ooking up from 
her book. 

“If you play one game of ‘Questions’ with 
us, we will leave you alone all the afternoon.” 

“Just one game!’’ put in Bob. 
how you would feel if you was a fellow that 
went to school every day, and when you were 
going to have some fun on Saturday it would 
rain.” 

Aunt Ruth laughed and turned her book 
upside down on her lap. She had heard the 
sighs; she didn’t think she would get 
through so easily as with one game of 
“Questions.” 

“Questions’’ was a game Bob and Bess 
had invented. There were so many ques- 
tions they Wanted to ask, and ne one would 
take the time to answer them, so they 
made upa game. Each one in turn asked. 
a question of some one, and if that person 
could not answer they paid a forfeit. Ten 
questions made a game. 

“You begin,”’ said Bess, laughing. 

“Say, what is the man-in-the-moon's 
grandfather's father's name ?"’ demanded 
Bob. 

“O children!” said Aunt Ruth. 
she was caught. 
be?” 

“Tell a story! tell a story!’’ 
both children at once. 

“Tell one about when you went to school,” 
suggested Bess. ‘‘You can remember one, ‘cause 
you went to school all the time until last year.” 

Aunt Ruth put her hand under her chin to 
think. 

“When I was seven vears old, I was in a class 
with other girls who were older, and they loved to 
tease ine all they could, and there was one girl 
who told me many things that were not true, just 
because I believed everything she told me. I'll 
tell you how she fouled me once, and that must do 
for a story. 

“She came to school one day and showed me 
some seeds. ‘Just think! they are balluon seeds," 
she said. 

**Balloon seeds ?* 





She saw 
“What must my forfeit 


shouted 


I asked, and I suppose my 
eyes were wide open and my mouth, too. 
“Yes. said, ‘you put them in a flower-pot 


and soon they will 


»” she 
grow, and instead of flowers 
balloons on strings 
blue, 


will grow from them,—red and 
-and whenever you want a balloon all you 
need do is cut off a string.’ 








«Will the balloons go up ?° 
“Yes they will,’ 


I asked. 
she said; ‘and if you 





your new gum ball you may haye them. 
“Of course I gave her my new ball and carried 
the seeds home to mamma after school 


laughed at me, and told 





“Just think | 





Mamma | 
me not to believe all | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





The children were 2 thinking over the balloons | 
when aunty suddenly said, ‘Now it's my turn to 
ask a question." She knew Bob and Bess had 


planned to ask foolish questions each time, and , 
But she | 


, demand a story for forfeit for every one. 
« Was Wise, too. i 

“What is the capital of the state of Ohio?” 

And alas! neither of the twins could answer 
that simple question. Then Aunt Ruth laughed. 
“Go and play without disturbing me unti! supper- 
time for your forfeit,” she said, and picked up her 
book again. 

Bob and Bess were astonished, they were caught 
in their own trap. 

“Let's hunt up paper bags and blow them up 
like balloons, then bust them,” said Bob. 

“Let's,”* said Bess. 


<0- 





For the Companion. 


THE GREAT SECRET. 


“Blanche had the loveliest surprise yesterday ! 
Her aunt brought her a great big doll ’most as 
tall as she is!” 

“I've got five surprises for you,” 
mamina. 


langhed 





“Five! O mama, what are they 
“They are black and white, and soft and 
‘eunning. You can play with them 


better than you can with a big 
doll, because they will ran and 
jump and eat and sleep,” mamma 
‘ continued. 
“Will they 2?" said 
Edith, thoughtfully. 
‘ «OQ mamina, are they 
furry ?”” 
“Yes, 
inamma. 
“May 
kittens! 





answered 


be they're 
O mamma, 
are they really and 
truly fens ?”” said 
Edith, as she danced 
around the ryom. 








“I would so like a surprise !"" exclaimed Edith. | 


i “You have pissed my surprise,” laughed | 

mamina again. “Mike found them up in the’ 
barn-chamber.”” 

Edith ran to the barn as fast as her little feet 
would carry her. 

“You dear, darling kitties!’ she said, as she | 
| Squeezed the soft bits of fur one after the other. | 
“Oh, I'm so delighted! Why, it's a regular: 
party, a surprise party, isn't it, mamma? I| 
must go and tell Blanche all about it!” 





———__+o+. 





For the Companion, 
RUB-A-DUB. 


Rub.a.dub, dub—three plants in a tub— 
And what do you think I see? 

A tulip, a lily, 

A dafty.down-dilly, 
And all of them blooming for me. 


20+ 


One evening? Linda was looking through a 
history and chanced to come upon the lithograph, 
“General Gage and the Boston Boys.” She man- 
| aged to decipher the title underneath and then, | 
after looking critically at the pictured faces of the 
forty or fifty sturdy youths, said demurely, | 
“Well, Mrs. Boston must have had an awful big 





family of boys, I think!" 





















The greal seorel. ud 


1 For the Companion. 


THE GOOD WIND THAT BLEW 
NOBODY ILL. 


Tt blew a kiss from Elsie, 
Straight from her finger-tips, 

Over the way to grandma, 
And left it on her lips. 


It blew slow Tommy schoolward, 
So he wasn’t late again. 

It blew away the cobwebs 
From puzzled Polly's brain. 


It blew the dry leaves, danc 
Hither and thither and yon, 

And Ted with the sorry toothache 
Forgot it, watehing the fun. 





NBs 








It blew the flappin 
On Irish Norah’s line. 
It blew away 
From the face of the de 


dry 


a cloud or two 





sunshine 


It blew a laugh fron 
Into tired mamina 
It blew past Debby” 
And ble 





he children 








ved blue eves, 





away a tear 





It blew the good ship By. Low, 
Becalmed, with baby in it 

Due westward to Noddle’s Island, 
Allin a twinkling minute. 


Emma told me, but she let me plant the seeds in | 


a flower-pot. Perhaps she was curious to know 
what kind of seeds they Soon little green 
leaves appeared, and I thought the balloons were 
coming sure. I planned to do many things with 
all I'd raise, I was going to start a balloon shop 
in our yard, and sell them to boys and 

“When spring 
outdoors, 


were. 









ame, mamma planted my stalks 
they grew so fast up the strings 
mamma had tied to the side of the house, for she 
saw they were vines, that one day I found a bud 
But it was so small, and I was very much disap- 
pointed. Ina few days it opened, 
you think it was ?° 

“A flower that looked like a balloon ?"* 
Bes 

“Nothing but a morning-glory 
Ruth, 


and 


and what do 





asked 








"answered Aunt 
“TJ did not get very rich selling those.” 


Oh, it played the missionary 
II the windy, 
And then, with a whistle 

It blew itself away! 
ANNIE 


livelong day, 
merry, 
HAMILTON DONNELL 


Oe 


For the Companion. 


“EXACTLY. 
Wilkins told vou?" 


“ALL BUT” AND 


“Did you do exactly as Mr. 
inquired mamma. 

“Yes,”’ answered Bobby, 

“AIL but but 
interrupted Fred 

“Putting the covers over'” 

“Yes, over tl After 
holes and put in the plugs and hung the pails on 


“all but 
the covers over 


all putting 


said mama. 


1e pails we had bored the 


| the tree-trunks, Mr. Wilkins told us we'd better 
| put covers over them, ‘cause it would keep the 
sticks and bark and everything out of the maple 
| syrup!” 

“But there wasn't anything m the syrup!” 
| declared Fred, ‘‘so it’s every bit as good! 1 don’t 
know where it has gone, mamma, for there was 
“most a boiler full, and Mr. Walking said. ‘Boil it 
hard and fast, boys.’ That is just what he said, 
mamma !” 

Two sorry httle faces looked into the boiler, 
now nearly empty. The ‘sap’ was as thin and 
white as water, and in spite of all Bobby's} 
endeavors, with a big iron spoon as an ad, 
tiny bit of sugar could be found 








nota 


Mamma tried to look very sober, but her eyes 


would twinkle. 


‘What have I always told you boys?’ she 
asked. 
“Always to mind ererything you tell us!’ an 


swered Bobby and Fred together. 

“We had a severe storm last night, and what do 
you think your pails were full of? mamma 
inquired, 

“1 don't know,” said Fred. 
‘Full of raem-water ! 
‘But they 
d Bobby, 
| sap, mamma !* 

“And then the rain came,” 

“and filled the 


was no sap left 


* said mamma. 
were half-full yesterc 
“half-full of and 





before 


really truly 





continued mamina, 





Is over and over again tll there 





“It would have been such fun to make our own 
sobbed Fred 
“Supposing you do it all over, and do it exactly,” 


maple st 





ested imamma. 








aybe we could,’ said Bobby. 


So they made their maple sugar after all 





MarGaret Dane 
e+ 
Cuartotie, complaining of boarding-schoo!, 
said: “The worst of all, was nothing to eat 
between meals. Why, auntie, from breakfast to 
dinner vou just had to starre ’" 
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AS otRALK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 
ANAGRAMS.—OLD FRIENDS. 


aa 
ll 





m, 





1_F fold fads. 2. Hasty inch. a Searsinus. 4. 
A Brutus! .. “Blown” lass. Miss Koper. . 
Men on sea. Row ponds. 9. fare shell. Os 


mine club! ” I break snow. 12 Do rob wot, 


2. 
LITERARY PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Whom do they picture? Who took them? 
1. Three fifths genius, and two fifths pure fudge. 


2 Here lies our sovereign lord, the king 
Whose word no man relies on. 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one. 


3. To love her was a liberal education. 


4. He left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale. 


5. This man 1 thought had been a Jord among 
wits, but I find he fs only a wit among lords. 


6. Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy and England did 
The first in loftiness of thought sury 
The next in majesty; in both the last. 
The force of nature could no further go; 
To make a third, she joined the former two. 


For in him we see 
on, vinegar, sugar and sultness agree 


8 The sell vut uf which such men ag he are 
made is good to be born on, gvod to live on, gout 
to die for and be buried in, 


9. He cast off his friends as a hunteman his pach 
For he knew when he pleased, he could whistle 
them back. 






issed; 














10. He left him a name 
With never astain 
For our tears to wash away. 
11. He had_a head which statuaries loved to 


copy. and a foot the deformity of which the beg 
gars in the street mimicked. 


12. Here Hes one whose name was writ in water 


1B. Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 

None knew thee but to love thee, 

‘None named thee but to praise. 








M. The clear, sweet singer with the crown of 
show, 

Not whiter than the thoughts that housed 
below. 


. Whose wit in the combat as gentle as bright, 
Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on it» blade. 


16. Were't the lust drop in the well, 
As 1 gasped upon the brink, 
Ere my fainting spirit felt, 
‘Tis to thee that 1 would ‘drink. 


17. Wecarved nota line, and we raised nota 
stone, 
But we left him alone with hts glory. 
ls. Since Chaucer was alive and hale 


No man hath walked along our road with 
steps 

So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 

do varied in discourse. 


Others abide our question. 


free, 
We ask und ask. 


19. Thou art 


Thou smilest and art 


still, 
Out-topplng knowledge. 


The long self-sacrifice is o’er, 
The great world-victor’s victor will be 
seen no more. 


The solitary m who shook the worle 
From Pagan slumber, when the Gospel 


2. 


2 





Thundered its Vchallenge from his dauntless lips 
n peals of truth. 


22 Grand, gloomy and peculiar, he sat upon the 
throne a sceptred hermit, wrapped in the solitude 
of his own originality. 





AN ENIGMA.—WHAT AM 1? 


My birthplace is on the mountain. 
Through the lovely valleys F roam. 

I'm never seen on the restless sea, 
Though T make the sea my home. 


Mighty and great, as 1 go, 1 grow, 
nereasing In size and powe 
Yet I drift and drift to a lower grade 
And am more of a servant each hour. 


Of steel and of stone | can carry a load 
Yet I shrink ‘neath the weight of a child, 

I fell from above, yet rise out of the ground, 
And am boldest when counted most wild. 









‘owded street, 
nd town, 

perilous height, 
ding down. 


I never appear on th 
Though I visit city 
And when | am risin 
The more rapid am 





Tiny my head, as a fairy’s cup. 
nt takein a whale. 
el] wear a broad track, 


Still I leave ie hind me no trail. 





I travel and travel and never turn back, 
For the place of my birth never y 

Yet am foun! forever inthe same lovely spot, 
Though I travel and never return 








4, 


THE HAULING OF THE NET 


. A Revolutionary weapon. 





. A singer. 
A Hypochondriac. 
An imperfect shadow. 














8. David's great rrand father 
9. One “backward in coming forward.” 
10. Some of a lady’s jewels 
1} All the earth anda bit of wire 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Bear, toad, a , cow, hen, dog. cat, 
bat. hawk, gnu, oat, rat, sloth, Hama, 
lion ‘ 
2. Lock and key, quay. 
3. Egg-rolling 
PButailL, Alkall, Sorrel, Tivoll, Entick, 
@cesS— Bagster Lilies. 





150 THE 





i¢ our ex! al 
specialties. P. W. THAYER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





p.c. List free. C. A, Stegmann 2108 Eads Ave. St. Louts, Mo. 


3 TO ALL Etter Yictin, Guitar Ban- 

4 FR 1 or Mandolin player's 

7 guide. _C. OHMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 

MPS 1290, tine, mixed Victoria, Cape 

sof G.H., India, Japan, ete, with 

e Stamp Album, only 10¢, New sop. Price 
List free. Agents wanted at 5O per cent. com 

STANDARD STAMP CO.,,4 Nicholson P 

Louis, Mo. Old U. & Conf. Stamps bought 
TESTED RECIPES for Patent Medicine 

400 Perfumes, Soaps, Inks, Extracts, etc.,ete.. 50c. 

LEX, PUR, CO.,,'s Oliver Street,’ Roatan, Miss, 





BI'TTEN BY 


A DOG. 


Boys and girls who have begun to make collec. 
tions, whether of stamps, autographs, or anything: 
else, should guard against becoming victims to the 
“collector's ferocity,” of which complaint Is some. 
times made. Some people, undoubtedly, are born 
collectors. They begin to make collections, possl- 
bly of pebbles or shells, before they are four years 
old, Later they collect postage-xtamps, perhaps; | 
and when they are grown up they may be collec- 
tors of old furniture, rare books, timepieces, or 
other interesting objects. Other people, on the 
contrary, do not care enough about collecting to be 
willing to collect even thelr wits or thelr bills. 

The “collector’s ferocity” ig a disease to which 


collectors of autographs may be said to be espe- Cat for 15 


or 15 
clally liable. When they have resolved to obtain a = Pree eet priicles. Cara. FRE 
certain autograph, th can seldom be turned | dngeorsoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City. 


aside from their purpose. M.G. Lenétre, a French 
author, relates In a Parisian review an anecdote What is More Attractive 
Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright com- 


about Alexandre Dimas, the elder, which is to the 
plexion? For it, use Pozzont’s POWDER. 


oth, tough leads. If not familiar 
YOUTH'’S COMPANION, and 
th doub nn 
. c 


PRINTING OFFICE 15c 


A large font of ‘Type (over 4A) with 
‘ures, Ho ble Ink, P 





ete. 
mple post-pai¢ 
to introduce, with Catalogue 














int. 

pepuinas, when at Saint Germain, recelved from a 
frtendd a very big dog, whieh bore’ the gentle name 
of Mouton, or “sheep.” ‘The very day after. ite ane 
arrival, when the great author was in the heat of 16 ART GEMS. (oper, Piste 
composition on one of his novels, with Mouton ings. Bound in 10x14 in. Be 


lying asleep by his side, Pumas extended his right | just publishe ed for 10 ¢ ull who 


hand to caress the animal. The dog, waked from | for our Shine Cabinet Booklet. A. (. KARLER MA 
hiz sleep, snapped at the hand, and bit the flesh to | UFACTURING CO., 110-112 Lake Street, Chicago, 1, 


the bone. je ae es SHSSSES SS OSES SS SSSS OSS Ss: 

umas Was Not to be stop) In his work by sue! 

atrifle as this. He wrnppeda handkerehtet around WHEN YOU RIDE 

his bleeding right hand, and went on writing with RIDE THE BEST 
Imperial Wheels 


hig left. 
are as perfect as mechan- 


The news of the accident spread in Saint Ger- 
main. Next day, as Dumas was at his desk, he ro as perfect as mechan 
CBRE ED, 

Tescripti 
@ par 


heard a knock at his door, and pres wan eware | 
that an unknown man was standing near him. 
est to intend sers. } 
address free. AMES & FROST CO Chicag 





Engray- 
paint 
utiful colleetion 





1H gi 
ter of 
toan 


“What do you want?” asked Dumas. 

“Monsieur Dumas,” said the man, “I bave ven- 
tured to come to ask you for your autograpt 

“Well, well! This is a bad time for such an 


errand. I was bitten by a dog yesterday, and have | { 55 LADIES’ OR GENTLEMEN'S WHEELS 
to write with my left hands”. > ; STERLIN w 











z alah onder <2) pounds and 
“That's just why I came, sir. It occurred to me ‘ully guaran . roper- 
that it might be my last chance —* B I C Y C LE S iy, Hull’ Wheel! need not 


“What do you mean?” | 
eye sir, that the dog might turn out to be mad, 
and —" 

Dumas turned pale. Calling his servant, he bade 
him bring in Mouton and a dish of water. The 
dog, who happened to be thirsty, lapped up the 
water with eagerness. 

Then Dumas, reassured, put the autograp! 
lector out of the door and went on with his worl 
Somewhat later than this Dumas was asked by 
Prince Metternich, Austrian ambassador at Paris, | 
for his autograph. 

“Very glad to give it to your excellency,” said 
Dumas; and taking pen and paper, he wrote 

“Received of the Prince de Metternich twenty- 
five bottles of his best Johannisberger wine.— 

ALEX. DUMAS.” 

This proved to be a very costly autograph to the 
prince, for, as a great nobleman, he could not well 
refuse to make the “receipt” good; and old Johan. 
nisberger wine is enormously expensive. 

Many collections of objects insignificant in them. 
selves have become interesting and important as 
a whole. One of these was a collection of old 
trousers buttons, and another was a collection of 


geable Gear 60 or 67 
Corrugated Hubs 

Piano Wire Spokes 
Hollow Steel or Wood Rims 
Convertible Rubber 


Don’t buy until you get our 
Catalogue (the most unique 
and original in the U. 

which jllustrates and e: 
plains these special features. 


BICYCLES 


c nts. We sell from 
catalog at wholesale price 
r 



































6 ROME” 


Copper Tea Kettle 
























mustard-pots. The chief element in the value of water faster and 
a collection is the care and caution with r than any other. 
it is made. The button-collector was once : a spouts. Inside lined 
da trousers-button said to have been worn ated amarante 

by Charlemagne, but he did not add it to. his fight and durable. Ev 


collection! stamped “ROME 
“ROME 


the spout. 
the “Ri 


~ 
$1.00 


ROME MFG. COMPANY, Rome, N. 





SHREWDN 





‘SS OF BARBARIANS. 


The “Yankee nation” takes great credit to itself 
for its ingenuity, but a wider acquaintance with 
the world would probably lessen its pretensions. 
Wild animals and uncivilized men—all creatures, 
in short, who live by their wits—have almost of 
necessity the quality of shrewdness highly devel- 
oped, at least in certain directions. 


Captain Lugard, the African traveller, quotes his 
brother as expressing the highest admiration for 
“the wonderful instinct” of the jungle tribe of 
Gonds, in India, with whom he had practised tiger- 
shooting. 

“If you dropped a Gond from a balloon in the 
heart of a forest unknown to him, and then sud- 
denly ‘went for’ him with @ thick’ stick, he would 
take the identical path that a tiger would adopt, 
and it Would be found to be the shortest possible 
way out of the jungle.” 

Captain Lugard bears a similar testimony to the 
ready wit of the Swahilis, natives of East Africa. 
He had oceasion to build a fort with all speed, and 
for that purpose he needed poles. They were 
dificult to procure, but as he remarks, “The 
Swahili is a wonderful fellow, when pressed, for 
‘making bricks without straw.’” 

Not a tree was in sight, and there were only a 
dozen axes for two hundred and fifty but he 
sent all hands out after timber. Each man was to 
bring a log, or two men might bring one log, if it 
was exceptionally large, and only after that was 
done were they to be at liberty to collect their own 
food for the day, And the logs were brought. In 
Captain Lugard’s words: 

Pell a Swahili he has to produce a pole before 
he can eat his dinner, and though you cannot see a 
tree on the horizon, he will arrive with a pole 
before you have decided in your mind which is the 
best direction in which to start your search.? 






Dur New Book f 


New Mode 
Dwellings 


lls the most complete 
lever published for th 
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enge com| r 
Sample pages free. 


GEO. F, BARBER & CO., Archts. 


























The Standard Paint for Structural Purposes. 
Sample Card and descriptive Price List free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


Asbestos Roofing, Building Felt, Steam Packings, 








Boiler Coverings, Fire-Proof Paints, etc. 


Asbestos Non-Conducting and Electrical Insulating 
Material 
87 MAIDEN LANE NEW YoRK. 
JERSEY CITY. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, LONDON. 


see = 


FORMAL PREACHING. 


‘The skeleton of a sermon, as its name implies, is 


better kept concealed. It is meant for use, not for pile of 
wave the la 











show. the world, from 
Sixty years ago, according to Doctor Mines, there sale pricée: thos ete 
was a Fre uguenot preacher in New York—a f ler and the comt 


of the de 





queer little man, of unimpeachable learning and | 
dulness—who modelled his sermons exactly after | 
the pattern laid down in Claude’s “Essay on Preach. 
ing.” Usually he preached in French, but when he 
resorted to English the effect was irresistible. 

He not only built his discourse upon a set plan, 
bat was careful to have the fact known and appre. 
ciated. To that end he announced in turn each of 
its divisions. 

“Now we have de oration,” he would say gravely; 
and then, “Now we have de peroration.” 

His masterpiece of effectiveness wax exhibited | 
when, with a befittingly solemn face, he gave out 
the thrilling announcement 

“And now, my friends, we come to de pa-tet.ic 











quired v 






use, Sold 
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A SUMMER boarder inguired at the local book 
e for the “Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” and 
snappishly informed, “This aint no post-office.” 





P.O. Box 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
MEN, & WOMEN  s2itty sowie wert 


TAMPS. looall diff., Honduras, etc.,lbc. Agts.wtd. 50 











ry ki | 
Ask your dealer for 





anos, containing 


$275 


thoroughly tested in 


Beethoven Piano ** Organ Co., 


MARCH 29, 180, 





BELL TELEPHONES. 


Recelvers, Transmitters, Bells, Wire and all supplies for 
complete equipment of Telephone and Telegraph Lines, 

jend for descriptive pricelist. Also Telegraph Manual 
ree. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7 Cortlandt 8t., N.Y. 


| fessor HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dress- 
ing the hair, restoring color when 
gray ana P venting dandruff. It 
cleanses the scalp, stops the hair 
falling and {s sure to please. 

6o cents and $1, at Druggists. 


WALL otk PAPER 


sauty and Eeonomy cannot be excelled. Send 
postage 100 samples Fine Wall 


cetlin 
Pine St. Philada., Pa. 


<> $3 Printing Press 


For Cards, ete. Circu- 
lar size ®8 ; amail news 
4.’ Typesettin 

a ritles. 
r catalog presses, 
type.paper,cards,to fact’ry 
Kelsey & Cor, Meriden, Conte 


T BICYCLES $15.07. 
All rch Fee per than 
elsewhere. Before you 

buy, send stainp for cata. 


RIFLES $2.00, to POWELL & CLEMENT ( 
Watches. 166 Hain 8, CI atl. 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
Wisse Smprovet’ Excelsior Incubator. 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Kegu- 
lating. ‘Thousands in suc- 
cessful operation, Guaran- 

ed to hatch a larger per- 
centage of fertile eggs at 
cost than any other 
Lowest-priced first- 


er made, 
rAHL, Quiney, Tit, 


PERS. 


——————— 
We will mail you the | 
lowest 












DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 


$6.00. 





talogue,Y > H. 
Send 10 cents for postage. 


largest and best selected line of samples at 
i nytructions how to paper. 


Tices in the U. ait ins i 4 si ‘ be 
PAPER HANGERS "oaljdsyecie suimele Hooks. 
HAS. My KILL! 6 }) 20th Bt, 





eI x 
an 14-616 8 Philadelphia. 


NEW DISCOVERY. 


Celebrated Ling-gold and 
Pearl-gut Strings quar. 
anteed fo improve the to 
of any instrument 50 per cent, 

Send $1.00 for sample set 
for guitar, violin, banjo or 
mandolin," Money return 
if not as represented. 


J, HENRY LING’S MUSIC HOUSE, 
67 Monroe Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
E: 


With 
TIO! Dyes UL 
IF You Dye fst. 
TO LIGHT 


F 















HOM Business College Course at HOME, by 


|. Tt will . Catal e and First. yn mp. 
Haat Satie a Male ore Buttator Re, 





The Greatest. Special Offer. 
Boys’ Entire Outfit. | Ladies’ Neat Costume, 


Ladies’ Cloth Suits, taste. 
fully made, elegant mate- 
riala, colors Brown, Black, 

re Green as pre. 
ferred. (Mention Bust 
Measure.) Guaranteed to 
satisfy the most exacting, 
or money refunded, 


Entire Outfit Special Price 


$1.69. $9.98. 
EHRICH BROS., ha yo8 28> 


“ 


One Sailor Blouse Suit, 
One Pair Pants, 
One Yacht Cap, 
One Lanyard 
and Whistle. 
Ages 8 to 12 years. 
lade of Blue Fast Color 
Medal Flannel. 














TRADE MARK 
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REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS &CUFFS.——= 








The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn, 
Try them, You will like them. 
Look well. Fit well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 











en colors if you use™ Per- 
any colors you wish 
New sample cards 


and washing. No d 
fection” Dyes. W 
to try fc 







A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


‘Cook Book 
F R E E containing over On 


tested recipes. “320 
pages, bound in cloth, Don't fail to 


CLock 
Aa AMERICAN EBA’ COs 
3 Vesey Stes New Yorie, Ny 


a € 
eee 
| 
| Pepsin Gum. | 
CAUTION ee that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing | 
Gum and Delicious Remedy | 
F diges Each tablet con- 

/ tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send 5 cents forsample package. | 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 


43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. | 


























Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 
in variety or price. Our 

new designs and colorings 
ever before. 

| Our “Guide How to 

Paper and Ecor in 

| Home Decoratios 

free with samples. 


a ty a OREN GUM. | 

No local dealer can compete with us 
are handsomer this year than 

Beautiful Gold Paper, 5c. per Roll. 





We carry the largest stock in the country, and ean 
save you & per cent, on every roll of paper you buy. 
| No miatter where you live, df you hate ‘any? 
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ALFRED PEATS, 


30-32 W, 13th St., 136-138 W. Mad 
W_ YORK. CHICAG 


The Best Stove Polishing 
Mitten. 


g Two short sentences tell the 
whole story about our Lamb’s 
Wool Stove Polishing Mitten, 
It polishes the stove better 
than anything else. It pro- | 
tects the hands perfectly. 


By mail, 35 cents, post-paid. 


We want agents in every town and can offer the most 
liberal terms. Write for particulars to the 


C. W. BATES MFG. CO., Box 1539, Boston, Mass. 


























until instru. 


don instal 













enty years - 
ce it you want to obtain the greatest bargain ever 
5 name and address plainly, and we Will send 


$175° sae: 





1503 Washington, N. J. 
WECERD2V22OD 


; 
KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 130-132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
ee 








POULTRY & RABBIT NETTING 
Railroad, Farm, Garden, C 
Fencing. Prices down. Freight paad. 
McMullen Woven Wise Femve Co, Chicago. 


FRANK MILLER’S 


Russet Polish and Cleaner. 


Consists of a bottle of Russet 
Cleaner and a box of Russet Polish; 
both contained in a handsome car 
ton. The Cleaner removes dirt and 
stains, and the 
Polish adds a 
bright and dura- 
ble finish. 


Manufactured by 
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eer The Frank Miller Ca, 


CHOICE 50, ZEAE Y 


TRIAL 
Set J—10 Elegant Roses. 








SETS. 
F—10 Lovely Carnati 


G—10 Prize ‘Chrysanthemums. 
HI—4 Superb French Cannas. 
K—8Geraniums.double & i 
Fine Glaaloll, fig. size 
S—8 Tuberose flowering bulbs. .. 
“ 'T—6 Fuchsias and2 Begonias.. 
“ P—6 Ornamental Shrubs.. 
4 each of any two sets. 
Any 3 Sets, $1.25; 5 for $2. 

By mail, postpaid. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Order by the 
letters from this advt. NOW asthese are 
Introductory sets not in catalogue, an 
clegant annual of 168 pages, free. 
Everything of the best for Orchard, 
Vineyard, Lawn and Garden. 
year, 1,000 acres, 28 greenhouses. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, Box 158 


Don’t Give Up In Despair 


Because you have not been cured by ointments, 
suppositories or liniments. 


° £8 

Mometesloric ‘iain 

CURES : 

Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
Fissure, etc., 


by the greatest method ever de- 
vised. Our 
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af CALOB! 
Dry Heated Medicinal Vapor = “=<\LOR.Lne* 
Absorbs the ulcers and heals all affected parts. Sent 
post-paid. PRICE & 
Send for des 












iptive circular with testimonials. 


BEWARE OF IMITATORS. 
“ A dollar saved ts @ dollar earned. 
‘This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
la Kid Button Boot delivered 
Eeangwhervin the '-S.onrecelit of Cay 
Money Order, or Postal Note, for 8] St 
Equals every way the boots sold’ in all retai 
stores for $2.50. 
Dy. We make this boot ourselves, therefor me 
uarantee the fit, style and wear, 
Sony oneis noe satisfied we will refund 
the money or send another pait 
Opera ‘Toe or Common 
widths C, D, E,& EE, sizes 1 to 
half sizes. ” Send your 
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TOO SOON FOR DINNER, | 
A wealthy manufacturer of Shefield, Matthews | 
by name, ative member of a London | 
club of clever men. For*though he was not a| 
literary man, he adored literature, and there he | 
heard it discussed to his heart’s content. One 
night Théophile Gautier was the guest of the club, 
and Mr. Matthews invited him to dine at the 
Salisbury Hotel with a party of choice spirits. 
Oue of these, J. C. Jeaffreson, arrived at the speci- 
fled hous, seven o’elock, and found an amusing 
complication of circumstances. The head waiter 
at once met him with an effusive welcome, for | 
which he was quite unprepared. | 

















“O sir,” he cried, “I’m glad to see you, and only 
wish you’d come an hour and a haif sooner! The 
illustrious Moosoo aty has been here for nigh | 
upon two hours. | 

“He came at ten minutes to five, and he and Mr. | 
Matthews have been in a pretty fix. Mr. Matthews | 
speaks no French, the illustrious Moosoo Goaty 
don’t speak English, and there isn’t a soul in the 
hotel capable of acting as interpreter. 1 ran out | 
jor a Frenchman who does the interpreter in the | 
hotel when an inter; r is wanted, but he had 

rone into the country for a Sunday’s holiday. I 
ave a lad under mé who is half French, and he 
can parlez-vous fairly well, but this is his Sunday 
out.” 

Mr. Matthews looked worn with distress when 
his friend entered, and Gautier was equally mis- 
erable. 

“Talk to the illustrious Goaty!’ ejaculated Mr. | 
Matthews. mopping and fanning his face with a big | 
silk handkerchief. 

“Don’t pay any attention to me,” he added. “I 
shall soon be better, now you have come. Please 
explain to if Thad known it was the 
fashion of illustrious Frenchmen to arrive two 
hours before dinner, I would have asked the others | 
to be here by nalf-past four. Go at him quick and 
ed ee the Janguage of his country! Piteh into 
him hot in the way of compliments! 

“Tell him I admire his country and honor him, | 
and though i sha’n’t able to réad a line of 'em, I 
mean to buy all his w ow L'il be mum. 
What a blessing it is you've 

A short conversation with th 
disclosed the fact that he ha ty, mis. | 
taken the dinner-hour for five, and the amusing 
error led to an unrestrained and animated evening. 

‘he conversation was entirely in French, and the 

beaming at his guests, throughout the 
nd only spoke in answer to the sympathiz 
ing request of one gentleman that he should be 
Included In the conversation by continuing it In | 
cnglish. | 
“No, no, sir, not a. word of English so long as the | 
illustrious Moosoo Goaty honors me with his com- 
pany!” hecried. *I shall be silent, but I sha’n’t be 
dull, I shall sit here thinking how I have brought 
about me some of the brightest spirits of the age. 
Not a word of English if you please!” 

And so the talk was continued and ended, to his 
absolute bewilderment and satisfaction. 
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PLENTY OF 


Alma-Tadema, the eminent artist, is a great advo 
cate of work, “Nothing can be done well without 
taking trouble,” he says; “you must work hard if| 
you mean to succeed.” The writer of an article | 
upon this artist in the Century says that he 
patience with would-be dilettanti, who pester 
busy professional people with fatuous inquiries | 
about their ways of work, such as, “Now, what 
color would you use if you were going to paint a | 
bluebell?” 

He has a broad and genial sense of humor, and | 
possesses a fund of amusing anecdotes astonish 
ingly large; and his friends are frequently amaz 
at his aptness in bringing out of his t sury 
appropriate anecdote or bon mot for every occasion. | 

I have heard Mr. Alma-Tad ell a story of the 
fate of two unsuccessful pictures of his student | 
days. One of them was returned unsold by the | 
committee of the Brussels exhibition in 185%—the | 
subject, I believe, was of a house on fire, with 
people rescuing the victims. 

His fellow-students were asked into the studio of | 
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the rejected painter, and were invited to jump 
through the canyas, the owner of it leading the 
way by leaping, head first, through the oily flames. | 

The other story was of a large-sized, square 
picture which came back hopelessly, again and 
again, to the easel of its creator until at last it was 
cut out of its frame, and was given to an old woman 
to use as a table-cover, 

The picture ‘tised by at least one person 
who appreciatec . for this old lady 
remarked that it “was much better than those 
common oil-cloth things that always let the water 
through, for this one of Mr. Tadema’s making was 
a good thick one, with plenty of paint on it. 
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CURE FOR BALDN 

Perhaps the oldest medical prescription in exist- 
ence is one which has lately been deciphered b 
professor of Cambridge University, in England 
a papyrus taken from an Egyptian tomb. It be! 
evidence that it was intended, not for some bald. | 
headed male Egyptian, but for the mother of a 
king of the first dynasty, who must have reigned 
about four thousand years before Christ. ‘The 
prescription is as follows: 











“Dog’s paws (the calloused portion) . 1 part. 
DOK Sai eae Ct a te Le 
Donkeys’ hoofs. i 


“Boil the whole in oil and rub the scalp actively 
with the mixture.” 


-yptian history does not 81 
dowager regained her lost ha’ J 
not seem to recommend itself readily to bald people | 
of the present day; but there is no telling what | 
these people will not use in the endeavor to “start | 
their hair out again.” 


y whether the queen 
The remedy does 
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HARD TO PLEASE. 





Susy is a young lady of five years and also 
y difficult disposition. The other day av 
ather’s house found Susy weeping bitterly 
mer, 
“Why, w 
asked. 
“’Cause all my b-brothers and sisters ha 
vy-vy-vacation, and I don’t have any! Boohoo!"” 
“And why don’t you have any vacation?” 
*“’Cause—I—I don’t go to school yet!” 










at are you crying about?” she was 
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THE YOUTH’ 





Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best, (Ade. 
——+- 

“Nothing better,” Cutler's Vegetable Pulmonary 
sain.—Dr. John Ware, Boston, 50 cts. and $1. (Adv. 








Send us). < . 


Five Two-Cent Stamps 


AND GET 


TWO YANKEE MENDERS 





With which to repair your Garden Hose until you 
can buy some BLACK LINE COTTON HOSE. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER CO., 
5 Winthrop Sq., Boston. 


hicago. 43 North 2d St., St. Louis, 
. Denver. _14Fremont St., San Francisco. 


Dress Linings that 
Do Not Crock. 


These linings are being universally used for nice 
gowns, and are inexpensive enough for any dress. | 


NUBIAN 


FAST 
BLACK 


COTTON LINING 









05 Lake St. 
1810 Blake 








Crescent Bicycles. 
An Entirely New Line for 1894. 


$ 28-inch, 
75 LADIES’ (No. 4) 361bs. MEN'S (No.r) 30 lbs. 













WarranteD 


SOLUTE nr caLon 26.inch. 
$50 canis’ (No. 5) 32 lbs. MEN’S (No.2) 27 Ibs. 


24-inch. 
| $40 MISSES '(No.6)30lbs. YOUTHS'(No.3)35 lbs. | 


We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycles can be 
| made and soldat the above prices. We are represented | 
in all the principal cities and towns of the United States, 


Illustrated Catalogue Free on application. 





[UREHANGEABLE 6Y WASHING OR CXPOSURE, 
"WILL ROT CROCK OR FADE AGE, 


Insist on seeing this Trade-Mark yhich 1s on the wrapper | 





around every piece of “Nubian. WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Absolutely Fast Black. | Cheng or Law Birks 
Do not Crock or Discolor b: iration. 
Se SN BO ee oe 
--TO-- 
AT THE 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 


COLUMBIA. 


Price, $125. | 


A wheel designed for the special use 
of lady riders only, and equipped more] | above statement we respectfully refer to | 


fully and satisfactorily in point of 
guardo, ote, than any othe =f + 

While in this particular it is brought 
to the standard of the splendid Colum- 


the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


Sie atees. 











bia Model 36, it can be stripped to 
correspond with the lighter Model 34 


The artistic and beautiful Columbia catalogue 
appeals to the good taste of every woman in the 
land. It is free at our agencies, or mailed for 
two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Hartford. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth | 
jthat the award only complies with the} 
|facts, we refer the public to a personal | 
‘and critical examination of our present | 
productions in styles and cases. | 








| CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. | 















Hickory Bicycles. 


There is only one better bicycle in the world than the Hickory. 
A high grade safety at a price within the reach of all. Hon- 
estly made and honestly guaranteed by an honest, responsible 
company. Material and construction equal to the best. 
Equipped with Columbia tires, Columbia saddles, Columbia e 
pedals, and many other Columbia parts, than which none 
better can be obtained. 

We want agents in unoccupied territory everywhere. 

Write for catalogue and terms to 


HICKORY WHEEL CO., 











The Sensation of the Year 


28-inch size 28 lbs., fitted with Wa- 
verley Clincher Tires, made under 8 
Gormully & Jeffery’s Patents. 


Equal to any High Grade Bicycle made. 
regardless of price. Full line 24, 26 and 28- 
inch sizes, Ladies and Gents. Ask for Cata- 
logue “B,"? mailed free. 
INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, 
Z Street, - Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


South Framingham, Mass. 
GO. , 


BOOB 
Strictly High Grade 
Warranted One Year 










176 LIARTFORD SAFETIES 
For BOYS ana MISSES Z, For MEN ana LADIES 


Excel all others. 7 None others 
Are light, strong < : © can compare 
and finely finished. ‘ at the price. 
our CATALOGUE wiILt TELL YOU ALL ABOUT THEM. 
The Hartford Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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BICYCLES. 


Takes First Place, Its Name is its Guarantee. Send for Gata. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


NEW YORK. 


Ferris’ 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, 






Tape - fastens 
fons—mon' pul of. 
- Edge Button 
Holes—won't wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
MARSHALL FIELD & 00, 
Omicaco, Western 


Wholesale De 
Bond forillus. circular 


THE “MASTER” 


Surgical Elastic Stockings 


For Varicose Veins, Weak and Swollen Joints, 
Dropsy of the Limbs, Sprains, ete., 


PROVIDED WITH THE 


Patent Non-Elastic Stays and Adjusting Loops, 


By the aid of which they can 
be drawn on easily, like 
pulling on aboot. ‘They will 
jast much longer than the 
old style, as the stays pre- 
vent them from being torn 
apart in drawing them on. 


All kinds and sizes in 
Thread or Silk Elastic. 


Fig. 1.—The Old Style dis- 
carded on account of pulling 
apart while elastic is 
still in good condition. 

Fig. 2.—The New Style 
cannot pull apart and con- 
sequently lasts until worn 
ont. 


Pomeroy Company, 
785 Broadway, _ 


S Hub’s 
BOY'S OUTFIT 


$500 


A Full Suit of 
B Clothes, ages 6 to 15 
y years—cvery thread 
full wool—coat, 
double - breasted ~ 
pants,double knees 

ble seats—tap- 
nis—Stanley 
» match the 
su nd Pair of 
Shoes—solid, leath- 
er, strong and neat— 
entire outfit $5.00. 


In ordering include 65e. for postage, 
Sent on receipt of $5.00, or C.0.D. with privilege 
of examination if $1.00 deposit ts sent with order. 
, not satisfactory we agree to refund the purchase 
price. Samples of cloth and 48-page catalogue Free. 


> THE HUB, Cwithsrana'shoers,” Chicago 























“Head 
to Foot’ 













































OUR INVITATION. 


Call and examine our ’94 line 
of Victors—better than ever 
before. 

See the Latest— 

New valve for Victor Pneu- 
matic Tire. 

Victoria Tilting Saddle. 

Lighter and stronger hub 
and direct-tangent spokes. , 

The finest bicycle catalog ever 
issued tells the story. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


DETROIT, 
DENVER. 







PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


BOSTON. 
NEW YORK. 








Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
The Lo TEM pace, tts subscription price is $1.76 
Byeur, payment in advance. 
I Sixteen pages are often given to sub. | 
Twelve ori ‘a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional over eight—which is the number 
rea gift to the subscribers from 








New Subscriptions can commence ut any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
weriver directly to this office. We do not request 
‘Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 


tions. 
Pi t for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
*yhould be made ina Post-Oftice Money-Order, 


Bank 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN | 
NONE OF THESE CAN RK PROCURED, send the | 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are | 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

10 #0. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almoxt sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it te stolen. Persons who send ; 
allver to us in @ letter must do ft on their own | 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, ns no duplicates are Issued. Subscribers 
who send ‘us Fostal Notes must do so at thelr own 

sk, 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 

me on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is pald, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remeinber that the publishers 
Thust be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue if, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-oftive to which 
your paper {3 sent, “Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin: 
Yo renew subscriptions. 
to The Companion by the payment of money 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at thelr own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money shoud be 
made to them until the person who subse en has 
received the paper for from one to two months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of thue will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 





money to strangers 
enewals of subscriptions 








‘The menry of them is. I wa'n’t privileged to 
see ‘em grow up to be men, not one of them, str. 
Do you see that little graveyard over there on the 
hillside? Yes? And ye kin see, too, them five 
little tombstones all in a row over there In the 
southwest corner? 

“My five was all put there before any of ’em got 
to be ten years old, but we had all of ’em spared to 
us long enough to make the mem’ry of them the 
sweetest thing there is in this life to me and my old 
wife. We've never had but them five, and we'll 
have them ag’in before very long instead of jeat the 


ye, sir, I truly hope go.” 


TRUE HEROISM. 


A writer in the Well.Spring says that on the day 
after the battle of Fredericksburg Kershaw’s bri- 
gade occupied Mary’s Hill, and Sykes’s division 
lay one hundred and fifty yards ahead, with a 
stone wall between the two forces. The interven- 


ing space between Sykes’s men and the stone wall 


was strewn with dead, dying and wounded Union 
soldiers, victims of the battle of the day before. 
The air was rent with their groans and agonizing 
cries of “Water! water!” 


“General,” said a boy-sergeant in gray, “I can't 
stand this.” 

“What iy the matter, sergeant?” asked the gen- 
erat. 

“It breaks me all up to hear those wounded Yan- 
kees crying for water. May I go and give them 
some?” 

“Kirkland, do you know what you are asking? 
said the general. “The moment ioe step in sight 
and over the wall, you'll get a bullet through your 
head. The skirmishing has been murderous all 
day.” 
STf you'll give me permission 111 try it,” sald the 
ing man. 

“My boy, J ought not to let you run such a risk, 
but how can I refuse? You may go, and may God 
protect you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” and with a smile on his bright, 
| handsome face, the boy-sergeant sprang away over 
| the wall, down among the sufferers, pouring the 
i blessed water down their parched throats. After 

the first few bullets hix noble errand became under. 
| stood, and shouts of admiration instead of bullets 
| followed hin. 
He returned to his bivouue in safety. 























FAST ENOUGH. 


An employé of a large granite company was 
driving from the station, with several kegs of 





PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


CARE OF INFANTS. 


More than one-half of the human race die before 
reaching the age of tive years. Mortality Is highest 
among infants. 

The most rapid development takes place in 
bateners ot heeptede “heinthie iy 'as pov) 
fitted to cope with disease, as he ix to bear pri- 
vation, fatigue, exposure, or prolonged fasting. 

The lack of care, and misdirected care, vulga: 
called “coddling,” are responsible for a large share 
of the sickness and death among infants. Lack of 
care occurs mostly among the very poor. Coddling 
is a fault of the well-to-do, 

A young child should invariably be clad from ite 
neck to its hands and feet with a covering of wool, 
which in summer may be as thin as possible. Bare 
legs or arms are not conducive to health. style, in | 
the case of children at least, should be thrown to 
the winds, unless it be a healthful style. Pure air j 











il 


| blasting powder and dynamite cartridges In his 
load, and overtook a young man walking. Without 
waiting for an invitation the pedestrian sprang up 


- into the wagon and sat down upon one of the 


powder kegs. 


He was a talkative young 
| to make derogatory remat! 
" wagon, or the lack of it. 
“We're passing everything on the road,” he said, 
cheerily; “that is, everything that is stationary.” 
Not receiving a reply, he continued. “I was half 


man and began at once 








ind to hire a landslide or a glacier, just for 
xpeed, you know, but I guess we are doing about ax 


a 
well.” 

He was silent for some time, then he broke forth 

“T say—stop the horse! The earth is revolving 
fast enough to get us there.” 

Just then he prepared to scratch a match on the 
‘keg. The driver spoke rather lazily. 
“If you are goin’ my way, this ix jest ax fast av it 
, Wil be; but if you want to go straight up at right 
‘angles to the road, jest light that match on that 
powder—an’ you’re there now.” 

The young man decided to walk. 








UNAVOIDABLE. 
Patrick Flanigan was a witness ina case where 
truthfulness compelled him to give some testimony 
against the man on trial, who was a particula 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


mem'ry of ’em. I hope yours ’ll all be spared to | 


s about the speed of the | 


MARCH 29, 18%. 





Suits and Wraps. 


Our new Spring catalogue 1@ ready. 
Wemmake Suite and Wraps to order thus 
insuring ® perfect fit. We pay all ex- 
press charges, Orders filled promptly. 

Capes, $3 up — Jackets, $4 up— 
Outing Suits, $7.50 up — Duck 
Suits, $4.50, Silk_ Waists, 
Silk Capes, Tailor-made Suits. 

May we mail it to you, together with @ 
full Ine of samples of the materials 
from which we make our Suits and 
Wraps? (We shall be glad to do so on 
receipt of four cents postage. You may 
select any style and we make it to order 
for you from any of our materials. 


The National Cloak Co. 
154 West 23d Street,, New York. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS 
wonnbe 
Columbian Exposition 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Ete. 





For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Containing nothing in- 
jurious, they will not disorder the stomach like cough 
syrups and balsams. Sold only in boxes. (Ade. 


_CUSHMAN'S GLADIOLUS. 


COLUMBIAN AWARD. 


EXPOSITION BULBS by mail for 
& cents, with directions for culture. 
| CUSHMAN GLADIOLUS COMPANY, Evciip, On10. 


A LETTER! va Wetheratield, Conn., Feb, 19, 184. 
: 


ur new Myatic Filter ix the neatest, 
handiest, best selling article 1 ever saw. Profits splen- 
did. Made $9.50 in one day. Send 4 gross. F. C. DEMING. 
OUTFIT! One Filter, tive extra fillings, one Plain 
ix extra packings, screens, display 

te., i handsome’ morocco-bound 
$1.00 post-paid. Evelusice territory 
itively returned if application is too 
CO., 43 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Oily, Sallow Skin. 


“After using yourCom- | 
plexion Brush for six 
weeks I have surprised 
myself and friends with 
a healthy complexion.” 


Wrinkles. 


A lady sixty years old 
has succeeded in remov- 
ing the wrinkles from | 
herneck, aud many other 
ladies have caused them 
to disappear from their 
faces by using our Com- 
plexion Brush regu- 
any. 
“Thave used your Com- 
plexion Soap with the 
ubber Complexion 
Brash, and find my 
Complexion much im- 
proved. I shall recom: | 
mend them both,” 
‘our Complexion Soap I am 
happy to say that it {fs the best soap for cleansing 
the skin I have ever used.” 


‘The above Is what Ladies tell us BAILEY'S RUBBER 


Complexion Brush 


and SOAP hasdone for them, and it will do as much for you. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 25 cts. 
Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush, 50 cts. | 
For safe by all deulers in toilet goods or mailed upon © 
receipt of price. Catalogue mailed free of everything 
in Rubber Goods, 


C.J. BAILEY & C0., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Skin 


diseases are caused by im- 
pure or depleted blood. The 
blood ought to be pure and 
rich. It is made so by 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil. 
Scrofula and Anzmia are 
overcome also, and Healthy 
Flesh is built up. Physicians, 
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“After a trial of 










STYLE 
No. 65. 





THIS ILLUSTRATES ONE OF THE 


RANGES 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Award over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROU GHT STEEL PLATE 
‘and will LAST A LIFETIME it properly used. 
Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALEEMEN FROM OUP 
OWN WAGONS throughout the UNITED 
STATES and CANADAS. 


SALES TO JANUARY 1894, 277,188. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 














FACTORIES: 
the world over, endorse it. ST. LOUIS, Mo. U. S.A. 
and TORONT 
Don't be deceived by Substitutes! De er eoLe MARUEAE CREEK ORe oc 
Prepared by Boott 4 Bowne, N.Y. AllDrogeiste | “Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


in as necexwiry, and constant motion ts as natural, | friend of his. Patrick's ordinarily rich Drogue had 5 
WJ 0Ung, children as to frisking lambs. Plenty of | recently been rendered more than usually unintel. | 
sleep Is Indispensable. ligible by an accident to which he referred with | 


Do not be afraid to hear a baby cry! It ts not a 
mere joke to say that crying developy the lungs | 
and the lung capacity. 

Young children should be fed at regular inter- 
vals. Nothing so conduces to “weak stomach” as 
the practice of giving a child food simply because 
it cries. 

Young children require bathing once in the 
twenty-four hours in warm, not hot, water. This 
keeps the functions of the skin in an active con. 
dition, by which means much of the waste matter 
generated In the “building process” ts thrown off. 

No process of “hardening” a child ix logical 
which consists in submitting it to exposure or 
fatigue. Its energies are mostly devoted to the 
growing process, and it will indulge naturally in 
all the exercise necessary to Its development. 

The pains of children are often better relieved 
by external heat than by the use of drugs, and in 
the absence of a doctor this remedy should invari. , 
ably be tried first. 

Remember that children are oftener overfed than 
underfed, and that a baby sometimes cries when it 
is not hungry. 

On the other hand, young children cannot express | 
their wants in speech, so that prolonged crying | 
without apparent cause—feverishness, or any other | 
symptom of trouble—ts best interpreted by the 
physician. 
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HIS FIVE. 


A gentleman who has five little boys took them to 
the country for a few weeks last summer. One 
while out for a walk, they stopped an old 
houre and asked a mildJooking old farmer who 
was tilted back in his chair against an apple-tree, if 
they might neve a drink of water from the well in 
the dooryar j 

“sartainly, sartainly,” he said, “drink all yer! 
want, an’ welcome.” 

He watched the sturdy little boys closely while 
they were drinking, and when they were about to 
depart he satd to their father: 
all them little fellers yourn?” 

Yes, sir,” said the father, proudly. 

“A tne little band they air,” replied the old man, 
his e beaming with pleasure as he looked at 
them. “A fine litde comp'ny, sir. I hope you'll 
be able to keep ’em. TI had five ike them once. 

“They must be a great comfort to you now.” 























j that he had s 


(Hs pleasure, Passure your 


feeling in the course of his testimony. 


He was frequently called upon to repeat his 
answers, which were evidently made under pro- 
test, and between these constant requests and the 
jong words with which the air of the court-room 
seemed to Patrick to be filled, his anger rose and 
his confusion steadily increased. 
Don’t prevarienté,” said the judge at last, as 
Patrick returned a surprisingly Incoherent answer 
to a question addressed to him, 
“Prevaricate, ix it?” cried Mr. Flanigan 
angry resentment. “O1'm thinkin’ maybe it’s yersilf 
wouldn’t be able to hilp prevarieatin’ whin three 
ay ver honor's front teeth had been knocked out ay 
yer head, sorr!” 


























HIS CONTRIBUTION. 


A certain teacher, whose work brings her into the | 


midst of a very crowded city region, is always 
anxious to keep track of contazioun diseases there. 
and bas asked her pupils to bring her word when 
ever they vee a placard in a window, announeing 
scarlet fever, smallpox, or the like. 

litt 
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en 
“What did it's 
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Italian boy, who does not vet 
well, put up his hand to indicate 
hav sign. 

irked the teacher, encourag. 
















ing] 
Si yand painfully came the answer, but it was | 
delivered with much pride: 
t—nuv: *To—let! 





BETTER THAN SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


An exchange reports this dialogue between an 
old colored woman and Uncle Mose, in one of the 
streets of Houston, Texas: 


“Where am your darter Matildy hired now?” | 


asked the womi 

“She am wor nos? "spec 

Dey am well fixed, shore." 

Got silberware and sich, has de 

“T should say x0. Dey has silber tin 
copper am pure gold.” 
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BADLY PUT. 
One must be careful not to make a polite remark 
be apprehended differently from the 
eant. M. Calino rose to show a lady 











guest out. 


“Don't wive yourself the tronble to show me 
she said. 


Yh, no trouble at aie” ¢ 
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Necessity 
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KNOWLEDGE Prines comfort and improve. 
ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
letter than others and enjoy life more,with less expen- 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world's hest 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 
Its excellence ix due to itt preventing, tn the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 

























ing and truly be ial properties of a perfect laxative, the stock- 
effectually system, 7 
nd eeminenty cite : ing. The 
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Chapter I.— Huntingdon Fair. 


A bright morning helped to make 
heantifnl the fens and levels of a Hunt- 
ingdonshire landscape, in England, 
one day in the spring of 1665, when 
the confused movements of men and 
animals around a substantial stone 
dwelling, midway in dignity between 
the hall of the squire and the farmhouse 
of his yeoman tenant, showed that an 
event of unusual importance was about 
to take place. 

The front hall door was wide open. 
From the gate of the barn-yard a drove 
of fat cattle had emerged. Following 
these came a flock of sheep, all mass- 
ing on the highway under the noisy 
driving of two horsemen, aided by a 
couple of sheep dogs. 

At times within the stable-yard, 
then out upon the open road, a man, 
evidently the master and owner, spoke 
authoritative, terse commands that were 
fast bringing chaos into order. 

He was thick-set, perhaps fifty years 
of age, and active, though he had lost 
one leg. On its wooden substitute he 
moved with a celerity scarcely rivalled 
by his most able-bodied servitor. His 
rank was that of a small freeholder; 
that he was of Puritan proclivities his 
garb revealed. His missing limb and soldierly 
bearing told that he had probably served under 
Oliver Cromwell. 

The face under the steeple-crowned hat, though 
strong and intelligent, was florid and heavy. 
The stern and deep-set eyes peering beneath bushy 
gray eyebrows denoted a high and hasty temper. 

He fastened the barn-yard gate behind the last 
sheep, and then turned his steps toward the house. 
Near the hall door was tethered a big gray horse, 
evidently destined to carry double, for a pillion 
was attached behind the saddle. 

“Come, Dorothy, come! If you go with me, 
keep me not waiting!"’ the Puritan called, as he 
glanced into the vacant hall. 

“Patience, daddy !”’ called back a clear, young 
voice. ‘I'll be with you shortly,’’ and a moment 
later a young girl appeared, followed by a hand- 
some middle-aged dame, whose head and face 
were almost concealed in a silken muffler. 

“Come no farther, mother,”’ said the girl. ‘The 
wind blows sharp, though the day is so pleasant. 
You may take more cold.” 

She was a pretty sight to look upon—this little 
Puritan maiden, Dorothy Barclay. So thought 
her grim father, gazing covertly from beneath his 
shaggy brows at his tall, slim lass of fifteen. 
She was clad in kirtle or petticoat of dark blue 
woollen web, the petticoat not long enough to 
hide trim little high-heeled buckled shoes. 

Dorothy had the square, prominent forehead 
and deep-set, steady eyes of her father, looking 
etraight at the person addressed from beneath 
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Seven chapters: 


the level brows; but there was not a trace of 
the heavy expression of sombre resoluteness of 
Miles Barclay in her round, dimpled chin and 
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gone now, while my discretion is still enough to 
see you both ride off without me.” 

The girl gave her mother an affectionate hug. 
“L'll stay with you for a word,” she whispered. 

“As if I could give it, pretty wretch!" and 
with a hearty kiss her mother pushed her for- 
ward. ‘Farewell, and God be with you for a 
pleasant outing and a safe return. Miles, be sure 
to bring me a fairing.” 

“Aye, aye! plenishing for pantry and store- 
room.” 

“Much good will that do me!” she cried. “I 
will have a gift for mine own use, or none.” 

“Shall it be a bunch of red ribbons? 1 believe 


in my heart, Grace, you still love such vanities | 


even as our little wench.” 

“Faith, Miles, I have seen the day when you 
loved to give such!’’ she replied. 

While this pleasant banter was going on, Master 





rosy, laughing mouth. Yet there was a touch | Barclay had lifted his daughter to her pillion on 
of resemblance again in her upright, confident | the big gray horse, and mounted himself in front. 








carriage and her imperative tone. 
“Come, child, come!’ he cried again. 


“COME. CHILD, COME! 


“In one moment, sir. My kerchief is folded 
evenly, is it, mother? And oh! dear heart, is 
my ribbon tied as it should be? Does it show 
from beneath the coif ?’” 

“It might be just a shade lower. Stay, I will 
re-tie it,’ and the mother, as much interested as 
the girl herself, adjusted with loving touches the 
little bunch of rose-colored finery that brightened | 
the otherwise sombre attire. Miles Barclay shook 
his head in grim disapprobation. 





“Foolish child—more foolish mother, fostering ; 


a spirit of vanity and the worldly Insts human 
nature is always too prone to! A ribbon of soberer 
hue would be much more seemly for a modest 
maiden.” 

“Had the Lord thought as you do, father, the 
roses in yonder hedge would not have been the 
color of my ribbon,” said the girl. Then, as if 
fearing her words had been irreverent, she added 
quickly, “And I love and thank Him for my 
pretty ribbon even as for my warm kirtle.”” 

“Ig the kirtle a warm one?’ asked Miles, 
willing to drop the argument. ‘We may be late 
returning, and after sunset comes chill. Wife, is 
the child warmly clad?” 

“Think you I have not wit enough to see to 
that, Miles?” said his wife, laughing. “What a 
man it is for believing none has foresight or dis- | 
cretion but himself!” 

“Since your discretion goes about with swelled | 
face, surely it may err,”’ retorted Miles, dryly. 

“You have the best of the argument, good- 
man,” his wife replied, ruefully, “so get you: 


Now, with a merry good-by, the pair rode off. 
Their destination was the fair, held at the 


‘market town of Huntingdon, seven miles distant 
from their own home, near the village of St. Ives. 


county towns of England, differed much from 


name. They were mainly for traffic. 
, days of bad roads and scant conveyance, where 
large tracts of waste country often lay between 
neighboring towns, markets were necessary for 
selling superfluous home produce and buying 
household supplies not producible at home. 

| Thus, in addition to the live stock brought to! 
| fairs for sale, there were also to be found mer- 
| chants with various goods from the large cities, 
even from London. These merchants erected 
‘temporary stores or booths for the display of their 
goods, and here the peasants, farmers, country 
squires and smaller gentry of the county bought 


The fairs, then held once or twice a year in the! 


the country gatherings now called by the same | 
In those | 


$1.75 a Year. 
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that Puritan wives and daughters managed to 
get their way as readily as they do now. 

At any rate, pretty Dorothy Barclay, backed 
by her mother, had coaxed her stern father 
j into allowing her to be his companion at this 
fair; her first experience of such dissipation. 

They rode along at a steady jog-trot, Dolly’s 
head full of the delightful anticipations strangely 
at variance with their talk by the way. As they 
followed the road leading due west from St. Ives 
to Huntingdon, he pointed out to her the chimneys 
of a mansion almost hidden by weeping willows. 

“See yonder, lass; that buried manor was once 
{the home of the great Cromwell. From Slepe 
Hall yonder we sent him forth to the nation’s 
' parliament, for God’s glory and our own great 
gain.” 

“But that was long ago, daddy; you could 
| have had naught to do in sending him.” 

“No, truly. But thy grandfather, lass, was 
one of the electors who started him on the way to 
become Protector of England. I was but a lad 








\then; I could not know what manner of man it 





had pleased God to bring me so near. But fifteen 
' years later, when I served under him —” 


The old soldier's reminiscences were here inter- 
| rupted by a little cry of dismay from Dorothy : 

“Father, see! What great animals come in 
from yonder lane? Be they lions ?”” 
| ‘The Puritan's grim features relaxed into a emile 
| as he looked. 

“Trained bears and their keepers, Dorothy! 
Behold the roistering crowd that follow them to 
| the fair! Shrink not, child; the animals are 
| chained, nor would they be dangerous if loosed— 
that is if they be as well tamed as others I have 
seen.” 








turn of the road hid them. ‘Then was she capable 
of listening again to her father, whose rambling 
stories of past days usually delighted her. 


The girl's eager eyes followed the bears until a . 


for the months to come. | “Your ery of ‘lions,’ ” he was saying, “reminds 
To these gatherings flocked also, from all | me of a moving discourse I once heard preached 
quarters, purveyors of amusement. Since the | by a wandering minister of the sect of Baptists 
restoration of king and court had lightened the | to a vast congregation in the fields near Bedford. 
Puritan rule, and made license as well as pleasure | Let me see—how was it they called him? Bunker? 
permissible, the quacks, mountebanks and rois-'no, Bunyan; John Bunyan, that was it. He 
| terers that attended the country fairs were often | took for his text a certain passage from Daniel, 
| disreputable characters. | ‘My God hath sent His angel, and hath shut the 
No wonder that such sober, godly men as | lions’ mouths that they have not hurt me;’ and in 
Miles Barclay should view them with an unfav-| illustration thereof he related unto us a certain 
| oring eye, and should object very strongly to' vision that had once come upon him, whether 
| the attendance of their wives and daughters at | | sleeping or w aking I remember not.” 
\ | these dangerous entertainments. “Relate it to me, I pray you, daddy.” 
| But human nature was much the same two! “Something after this fashion,” said Miles, 
hundred years ago as to-day, and it is probable | lapsing into his conventiclestone and phyaseology, 
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“the preacher spoke: ‘There came unto ine a 
vision. Methought I stood upon the road I must 
follow if I would attain heavenly bliss; it lay 
directly up a steep and rugged mountain; I stuod ing of some fierce animal. 

at the foot thereof, shivering amid snow and Dolly was forced forward by the crush, and 

mist, but upward on the path I beheld shining | thrust violently against the fence surrounding the 

ones beckoning me to pleasant sunlight. | travelling theatre. There the crowd parted wildly 

«Much I yearned to join them, and with great | to right and left, and the girl saw the cause of the 
striving, praying ever as I went, I bent me to the | commotion. 
journey, and step by step I mounted until at last} A bull had broken loose, and was rushing i 
I began to glorify myself upon my success, | madly across the fair grounds. The frightened 
and so full did my soul become of arrogant | girl thought him dashing headlong upon her. ' 
self-confidence, that I ceased entirely to pray. With a despairing cry she clung frantically to 

“<Then, of a sudden, with a great roar sprang | the palings bewildered with terror. For a moment , 
two lions forth from the thicket by the path, and that seemed an age she clung thus; then the world | 
made as though they were about to lay hold npon grew black before her eyes, and she felt herself | 
me. Methonght [ turned to flee, but the down- | fainting. Then a strong arm was thrown around 
ward path seemed harder to traverse than had | her, and she was lifted from her feet and drawn 
been the upward one, while the lions came roaring ' by main strength over the fence into the enclosure. | 
behind me, and each moment seemed that it must When she opened her eyes she lay on a bench | 
be ny last. Then, in my dire need, I called once j in the curtained lower story of the theatrical | 
more upon the Lord, and straightway, like the car, her head resting upon the shoulder of the 
Dlast of a trumpet, was borne to me the voice of | white-robed Melibea, while bending over her, with 
one of the shining ones, crying, ‘‘Face the lions!"" | excitement in his dark eves, was the handsome 

“*A strength beyond mine own came to me at | cavalier Calisto. 
the sound; I turned as 1 was bidden; the fierce 
beasts were all but upon me, but as | turned they 
paused ; 1 took a step forward, and they cowered 
before me; praising God I went onward, and lo! 
the Hions turned and fled, and I was exceeding 
glad. Then the shining ones spoke cheering 
words to me, and I toiled on until soon I sat 
down in the midst of them, and was warmed and 
comforted by the light and heat of their sun.’ ” 

“Was that all?” cried Dolly, as her father | 
paused. | 

‘Nay, that was but the parable; after that 
came the application.” 

“Surely,’’ said Dolly, ‘‘a lesson so plain could 
need no explanation. ‘Face the lions!’ it sounds 
like a war-cry of those old crusading knights of 
whom you have told me, who fought for God | 
and the Right against the heathen. It shall be} 
my war-cry, henceforth, father, for methinks I 
shall never forget this day and thy story; only. 
she added, laughing, “I fancy my lions will all 
look like bears.”" 

Their approach to Huntingdon checked further 
talk. For some time the highroad, fed by lanes 
and paths, had been growing more thronged, 
until now our travellers moved in a crowd of 
foot-passengers, horsemen and vehicles. Soon | 
the wonders of Huntingdon Fair began to reveal | 
themselves to Dolly’s marvelling eves. 

The live stock was mostly accommodated in} 
stalls outside the market, while the inner circle 
was bordered by many booths for miscellaneous 
merchandise, each salesman decking out his 
temporary warehouse as attractively as he could. ; 

Inside this circle the itinerant shows, and 
professions of a less legitimate character, held 
possession. Here were quack doctors, tinkers, 
peddlers, jugglers, acrobats and tricksters innuin- 
erable, all doing their best to gather a share of the 
coins flowing from rustic pockets. 

Master Barclay stabled his horse at an inn, and 
Jed Dolly around on foot to such of the sights as 
he deemed proper for her to see. At noon, ina 
baker's booth, they partook of a meat-pie, which 
Dolly followed with gilded gingerbread and sugar 
coinfits—storing more comfits in her pockets for 
the future regalement of her mother and the 
maids. 

They renewed their wanderings until, late in the 
afternoon, they chanced upon an acquaintance, a 
neighbor's wife. 

“Father, see! in yonder glover's booth is 
sudan Seine {0 M8," need his mother talk so much about being tired? 

“You | ok Fea ea agit od , | He guessed he was as tired as she! She needn't , 

ou look weary, child,” said the good dame, | have come up the stairs—only she was bound to 
making room for Dolly, ‘sit thee down and rest! have him up at just such a minute. Ske lay as 
awhile. You will see as many strange sights | long as she liked; and it wasn't fair to rout him: 
sitting, as you will wandering around; they all | out because she preferred to get up early. | 
come to you if you wait long enough.” | He was interrupted in this pleasant soliloquy by 

“Dorothy,” said her father, “as I can leave you, *tTong hand stripping off the bedclothes and a 
in such good company, I will go and take a look | {Mtv on his night-shirt collar, He was drawn 
attorsthe ladi’and aio Kean clove be Mistiens out of bed and forcibly seated on the floor, shiver. 

- : ne #8 Ing and defenceless. 
Jackson, and’ you'll come to no harm.” “There, young man! 

Dolly found plenty of entertainment in looking having to speak to you again, you'll be sorry 
about and chatting with her companion. Soon} Roger's father strode off, leaving his “abused” 
they were joined by a friend of Mrs. Jackson, | *n whimpering on the floor. Mr. Smith's ire was | 
also stout and elderly. As the new-comer was | *¢ldom roused, but when it was his means of diset 


warm and tired, Dolly promptly offered her seat, Pine Were speedy and effectual; and Roger stood 
whlch wag thank fallsaccepied ,in awe of them. He did not dare to get into bed 
si he | Se _ | again. He slowly began to dress. 
he stood near the dames for a while, but, being | “1 don't see why father should come down on me i 


little interested in their gossip, by and by ventured | like that just because I didn’t get up the minute I! 
a few steps outside of the hooth. Her curiosity | was called!” he muttered. “I’ve known him to | 
had for some time been excited by the trumpet | oversleep; but they’re always hard on me.” 

Dlasts proceeding from a structure of singular When the “abused” boy came into the dining 

appearance not far from the glover's booth. It|70™ the family had nearly finished brenkfast. 
was a sort of scaffold or staze upon wheels, the 2feT Maving been through such trials he could 


arold i he “not, of course, respond very cheerfully to their 
whole gorgeous with tinselled drapery. The lower yood.morning greetings. He seated himeelf, and | 


story was veiled, but upon the higher one @ poured a Mberal supply of cream on his porridge. 

dramatic performance was proceeding. “Mamma, this stuff ix stone-cold! Didn't you 
The title of the play, as announced through the | save any hot for me?” 

trumpet, was “The right elegant moral Interlude | “Certainly not, my son. You know Myra has all 

of Calisto and Melibea.” She ventured a little | 8h can do this morning without keeping breakfast 


nearer the stage, and thongh still too far off to | Not for lazy boys.” 
1 sh d thin t as € enc 





HE YOUTHS 


She gazed around in affright ; there were shouts 
and oaths of men, shrieks and prayers of women 
and children, and over all the tramping and bellow- 








M. BR. Hovsekrever. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE DOOM OF WRONG. 


Men slay the prophets: fagot, rack and cross 
Make up the groaning record of the past, 
But evil's triumphs are her endless lons, 
And sovereign beauty ins the soul at last. 


Selected. —James Russell Lowell. 
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For the Companion, 


THE BOY WHO WAS ABUSED. 


Ting-a-ling-a-ling! Seven o’clock, and there was | 
the rising-bell! 

The boy who thought he was abused turned in 
his bed and groaned. He said it was simply brutal 
to make him get up at that time on a cold morning. 
He needed sleep, too—growing boys always need j 
sleep; and he had heard the doctor tell his mother | 
that her sun was growing very rapidly. 

So he burrowed down a little deeper in his warm 
nest, and was soon sleeping as soundly as if the 
rising-bell had never existed. 

The next thing he was aware of was a pounding 
on the hall stairs. At this he drew the thick puff 
over his head so as effectually to prevent his 
hearing a timid tap on his door and the patter ! 
of feet at his bedside. Little Will had been sent to | 
waken his brother. 

Will knew from experience that any attempt to ; 
rouse the sleeper by calling would be useless; so | 
he put hig soft hand under the bedelothes and 
gently tickled his brother’s warm neck. 

This was really more than the “abused” boy 
could endure. He sprang on Will, and shook him 
until his teeth chattered. Then the “abused” boy 
climbed back into bed, while Will ran crying down 
to his mother to be comforted. 
| His big brother didn’t care. It served him right! 
Such a mean trick to stick a cold hand down a) 
fellow's warm neck! It really gave him a chill, | 
and he must He dll he was wari again. | 

A delicious drowsiness was stealing over him, 
when he was again aroused by his mother’s voice 
calling from below: “Roger! Roger! You really | 
must get up! Roger! Do you hear me?” 

The “abused” boy turned his pillow angrily. 
He did not answer, and in a moment he heard his 
tother ascending the stairs. 

“O Roger! Ldid not think you would make me 
| come way up this morning. Now please make | 
haste; it will be such a help to have you down in! 
season! Nothing tires me so much as to come up| 
the stairs, and you know how busy Monday is. 
Come, be my good boy.” With a kiss on her son's 
' forehead she left the room. 

But still the “abused” boy did not stir, WI 

































Now if J hear of any one’s | 
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on your way to school and leave an order, 





I wish 


your way.” 

“Now, mamma, [ can't! 
hate to be late. Send Will.” 

“I have another errand for Will. If you won't 
do It for me, I shall have to go myself." 

“Well, but I can't, mamma!” The “abused” boy 
caught up his school-books and was off. As he 
went out the gate he met his crony, Ed Hart. 

“Hullo, Ed! Where’re you bound? Aren't you 
going to school?” 

“No,” answered Ed. 


I’ve just time, and I 








“Im going to the ¢ 





' Walk down to the train with me.” 


Roger glanced at his watch. The station waa in 
just the opposite direction from the school, but he 
thought he would have time if he took a short cut 
back and ran all the way. 

“Ed's a lucky fellow!” he said to himself, as the 
train moved off. ‘Now they wouldn't let me out 
of school to go to the city for any amount. Much 
as ever they'll let me go in on holidays!” 

Then the “abused” boy looked at the station clock 
and found he had just two minutes in which to get 
to school. He took the short cut and ran all the 
way, but he could not make it. 

As he raced up the slippery street he saw his 
mother coming out of the grocer’s. She saw him, 
too, and he had the grace to feel a little ashamed. 

“Don't care!” he muttered. “It’s errands, 
errands all the tine. It won't hurt her, 1 guess. 
The doctor said she needed more change, and the 
exercise will do her good. Gracious! Wish the 
doctor would say / needed change!” 

The “abused” boy was late, and received a black 
mark, and what was worse, a public reprimand. 

He felt more abused than ever, and did not 
consider it as his fault that hia lessons all went 
wrong. He was kept after school to work over a 
problem, and so was late home. He rushed into 
the house like a whirlwind. 

“Mamma, I must have dinner right away! I've 
got something particular to attend to afterward!” 

“Dinner is all ready, dear,” sald the patient 
mother, with a welcoming smile! 
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“Mother, what shall we do with that boy? He ig 


| it filled immediately. It will only be a step out of | getting unendurable,” said Mr. Smith, later in the 


evening after the children had gone to bed. 
“I don’t know,” wearily responded his wife. 
i “Pye talked with him, and loved him, and tried to 
help him, but he seems to have not the slightest 
thought beyond his own comfort. I don’t think he 
is a bad boy—only thoroughly thoughtless and 
. selfish. A pretty hard thing for me to have to say 
about my own son 

“I fear we have stood between him and the 
consequences of his heedlessness too much. Sup. 
pose we try not to save him from results.” 

“Oh, my poor boy!" interposed the tender 
mother. 

“No. He isn’t a poor boy, and he must be made 
| to feel it. I am going to talk with my friend Duna 
|in the city about it. Thave a plan that I think will 
teach him to apprectate the comforts of his home. 
| We must do something to save the boy from 
‘ himself.”” 

The father and mother talked far into the night, 

and the result of the talk was shown the next 

Again seven o’clock, and the rising-bell! Roger 
turned ag usual and settled himself for another 
call. But no call came. His morning nap was 

| undisturbed, and when he finally did get up it was 
| half-past eight. Breakfast was through, and the 
| table cleared. 

The “abused” boy rushed into the kitchen. 
“Hurry, Myra, and give me some breakfast! In 
awfully late.” 

| “Your breakfast, Master Roger! Why, breakfast 
| was eaten an hour ago. If you want something to 
| eat you'll find plenty of bread in the jar.” 

Roger went angrily to hts mother. 

“Why didn’t you call me?’? he demanded. 

“Didn’t you hear the rising-bell’" she asked. 

“Why—yes; but I never get up when that rings. 
| “Then you must take the consequences!” replied 
| his mother, calmly, and would say no more. 
| The “abused” boy was too much dumfounded 
| speak. He made his breakfast on bread and butter 

and cold water, and almost choked with anger and 
diagust over it. Of course he was late at schvol, 














Dinner soothed Roger's feelings somewhat; he and his mother would write him no excuse. 


| “And no one ever does anything for me!” 


was fond of roast beef, and he ate all he wanted, | 
which was saying a good deal. He helped himeelf 
to the last of the mashed potato, regardless of the 
fact that Will wistfully asked for justa little more; 


: but then, he thought, he needed it more than his 


little brother, for he had to work so much harder! 

He cleared the dish of apple fritters, but the next 
course did not please him. 

“Mamma, you know I hate fruit for dessert! 
wish you would remember it.” 

“Roger, you know this is washday, and Myra has 
all she can do. I made the fritters myself, thinking 
they would please you.” 

“I think you might have wade a little dessert, 
too, while you were about it!” said the “abused” 


I 


| boy, feeling very much abused indeed. 


The tears came to his mother’s eyes, and Roger 
saw them, 

“E don’t see why she always looks sv injured | 
when I don’t like anything!” he thought. “I; 
should thipk Zwas the one to feel abused.” i 

“Roger,” sald Mrs. Smith, as they rose from the 
table, “you must make up that half-hour's practice 
that you lost this morning.” 

“Oh, can’t I practise after supper?” 

No, dear. You know your father does not like 
to hear practising when he comes home. Do it! 
now, and then it will be over with.” | 

The “abused” boy went to the piano with any. 
thing but a cheerful spirit. He dragged over his 
exercises, and wasted his time by trying snatches 
of unfamiliar tunes. In the midst of it all his | 
inother called : | 

“Roger, the house is cold! I wish you would go | 
down to the furnace. I think it needs coal.” | 

“Why, mamma, Pm practising 2” ejaculated | 
Roger, wrathful at the thought of such an incon. , 
xiderate request; but his mother insisted, and with | 
a bang Roger complied. “You are always axking 
he shouted, as he left the room. | 














me to do things 


He glanced at the furnace, and rushed up.stairs | 
again. | 
“it's all right. Pm going skating,” and he 
xeized his skate-bag. | 
“Remember te-morrow's lessons!" his mother. 
called after him. ’ 

“Bother lessons! It's always something!” sald , 
the “abused” bey to himself as he ran down the 
walk. He did not get home until teatime. A 
glorious skate in the crisp air had put him on a 
different footing with the world, and he almost 
forgot that he was abused. 

“Lessons!” again sald his mother after supper. 
But he had an interesting story to read, and the 
seat by the open fire was very comfortable. 

“Did you see to the furnace, my son?” asked 
Mr. Smith, as he took up his evening paper. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Roger, not lifting his eyes 
from his reading. 

“Oh, what a story!” broke in Will. “Mamma 
asked him to, but he didn’t, and she lifted a great) 
hod of coal and got an awful pain in her side.” ! 

“Is that true?” demanded Mr. Smith. 

“Why, J thought it was all right. T didn’t know 
it needed any more coal,” stammered the “abused” 
boy. scowling at Will. 

“Yes,” continued that small boy. “And he 
wouldn't go to the grocer’s this morning, and 
mamma had to go herself.” 

Mr. Smith looked angry. 

“No wonder your dear mother is so pale! I have: 
been hoping that you were getting old enough to 
take some thought for others: but xince you are 
nothing but a little boy, and a very selflsh one at 
that, von must be treated accordingly. Now. 

to hed 
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nd no 





“There is no excuse to offer,” she said. 
| Roger’s lessons were all failures, and when he 
' pleaded “no time,” his teacher asked if he enjoyed 
‘the skating the day before. He was kept so long 
after school that he was late to dinner, and had to 
| content himself with a half-warm meal. 
: No one asked any favor of him or reminded hin 
| of any duties; and »omehow the “abused” boy did 
not more than half like it, though he would pot 
; have confessed it even to himself. 
After dinner he took up his skates. 
| “I want you to be home by three o'clock,” said 
: his mother. 

“The idea!” thought Roger. “It’s quarter-past 
two now. I don’t believe any boy In this town has 
such a hard time as I do!” 

It was almost six when he came back into the 
house. Will was dancing about, radiant and rosy, 
in his little fur-trimmed coat and cap. 

“O Roger! Dye had such a good time!” he 
exclaimed, “i?'m awful glad you didn’t come home, 
Ise there wouldn't have been room for me!” 
What do you mean?) Where have you been?” 

“Out sleigh-riding with Uncle Will and Cousin 
Eva. We went over to Montrose. We had the 
kind of chocolates you like best. Cousin Eva 
brought them on purpose, and we ate them all up. 
Oh, it was just gay!” 

Why didn't they come around by the pond for 
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“Unele Will said he was sorry, but if you didn't 
mind you must take the consequences. Cousin 
Eva laughed, and said she guessed it would be 4 
lesson.” 

“Won't you keep still!” shouted Roger; then, 
turning to his mother, “Didn't you know they were 
coming?” 

Yes, dear. I told you to be home at three.” 

“Why didn't you tell me why? I think it was 
real mean! You never want me to have a good 


j time!” 


“1 thought if you would not obey for me, you 
wonld not for anything else. 1 told you what! 
wished.” 

The “abused boy rushed to bis room and flung 
himself on his bed. Uncle Will, his pet uncle, and 
Eva, hix favorite cousin, had laughed at him! 

He would not go down to supper: he would not 
go down to breakfast; he would lie there until his 
mother got frightened and would coay him to eat. 
He wouldn't go down Sf he starved! 

The supper-bell rang. Roger did not stir, but no 
one came to coax him, and before long his healthy 
appetite proved too strong for him. 

He went down and took his place at the table 
with a dignified and Injured air. Nobody paid any 
attention to him, and he was helped without 
comment. Will chattered gaily about his after: 
noon’s pleasure. 

Suddenly Mr. 
does your two week: 
ext Monday, sir. 

“How would you like to spend it in the city? 

Roger forgot his woes and flushed with pleasure. 

“I think a little change would be good for you,” 
continued his father. “Mr. Dunn wants a boy to 
help him in his witrerooms, and he ts kind enough 
to be willing to take you for a fortnight. I have 
found a good boarding-place for you with his 
foreman,” 

This put a different aspect on the matter, and 
the “abused” boy was not so jubilant. However, 
anything seemed better than home just now. He 
felt particularly dubious about that boarding-place- 

In these two weeks Roger learned what It Is 
really to work. He learned how to get ap early 

t nd to long to get to bed at 





smith turned to Roger. “When 
ration begin?” he asked. 



















to wait upon others, and 
consideration shown for his 
nows what it is to have to 

i »bey the slightest word 
things in those two 
n all his life 
and it is too 


ed to learn 





wk in his home now, 
reformation ts a lasting 
s too deeply rooted 
ul improvement. 

sent he feels 
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kind as his parents. 

He has even voluntarily taken steps to save his 
mother, and has remembered his household and 
school duties without assistance. 

What is more he has not felt *abused” once since 


he came home. Mary E. MITCHELL. 
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HEALTH. 


She lives with dawn upon the hills; 

She loiters by the sliding rills; 

Where berries grow, her lips she stains; 
Her cheeks are tanned by winds and rains. 


Selected. —Rer. James B. Kenyon, 
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For the Compamon, 


BESIEGED BY WOLVES. 
Part II. 
Caged by the Enemy. 


As Jonas, entering the forest, saw the wolf 
before him, his nervousness gave way to a furious 
desire to slay the gray 1 but before the boy 
could take aim the creature sprang over a fallen 
log which hid its flight. Jonas hurried to the log, 
mounted it, looked in vain for the wolf, jumped 
down, and ran on up the hill through underbrush. 
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resignation to hig fate. 

This passed away, however, at the sound of 
scampering feet on the dry pine needles which 
carpeted the upper side of the ravine. He lifted 
his eyes in time to see # wolf disappearing down 
the hillside, apparently without having seen him. 
‘This nerved Jonas to further efforts. 

“I won't give up this way,” he muttered. “A 
fellow would be a fool to sit down and let the 
wolves make a meal of him. I must put my wits 
to work some way.” 

He rose to hig feet and walked back to the spring, 
reeling at every step, but keeping his feet never- 
theless, Agninst the tree which stood close to the 
spring he stood and looked earnestly around for 
some means of escape. Almost instantly an idea 
came to him. 

Just above the spring there was a hole excavated 
by water in the stde of the ravine. It was now dry. 
It was a small place, but a perfect cavern none the 
less, with rocky walls and floor. It was not more 
than four feet in height or breadth, but {t extended 
back into the hill for two or three yards. 

More than once during previous years Jonas had 
explored it on his hands and knees by the light of 
a blazing pitch knot. New, as his glance rested on 
it, he saw that the mouth nearly concealed by 
a pine-tree, uprooted in a recent storm. This had 
fallen directly before the cave. If he could finish 
the barricading, he could hide within the cave 








He had not gone two hundred yards when, to his | until the wolves should be dispersed. 


amazement, a great sound of firing broke out 


| 


‘Yo make a barricade looked like a gigantic task 


behind him. At this he turned, and realized that | in view of his crippled condition and bis pain; but 


he was quite alone. 

While Jonas stood astonished that he should 
have advanced so far beyond his friends, General 
Thornby was searcely lexs surprised to sve some 
thirty wolves break out of the woods, followed by 
the Hine of men who had entered the forest a few 
minutes earlier. Ina short time all the brutes had 
been shot down. 

“Why, we thought the whole army of them had 
broke out past us, or else we shouldn’t have 
followed them out!” cried Webster, Jonas’s friend. 
charge in again!” cried the general. “So many 
dead, so many less for you to meet in the wood.” 

“Why, what on earth’s 'come of Jonas?” sald 
Webster, as he burried up-hill again. 

“Likely he’s further along on the line. We got 
alf mixed up, anyhow,” sald Webster's neighbor; 
and aa this explanation of the boy’s disappearance 
seemed reasonable, Webster dismissed the matter 
from his mind. 

Soon Jonas once more could hear the shouts of 
men somewhere below him. Then the musketry 
began again off toward his left. 

It increased quickly in volume. He was about 
to hurry in that direction when he heard shots and 
shouts as if from the top of the hill. Probably 
echoes of the lower firing misled him, but he 
supposed the men from the farther side had alre: 
reached the summit. 

Jonas charged straight upward to meet them. 
He was not completely acquainted with the ground 
he must traverse, but supposed he knew it well. 

Now he was following the border of a deep 
ravine, the upper part of which was always dry 
except during rains, while the lower part wag the 
bed of a swift brook fed by springs from the hill. 
side. Jonas had just passed one of these springs 
with a longing glance, but did not pause to quench 
his thiret. Suddenly a savage snarl stopped him. 
He looked up. A large wolf was in the act of 
leaping down upon him from the top of a boulder. 

Jonas fired into the very jaws of the beast, which 
dropped at his feet without a sound, and rolled 
down the ravine out of sight. The lad watched 
him for one moment, and then looked to see If 
another were coming. Ie lo di none too soon. 

A second wolf, without the warning the first one 
had given, was springing from the same vantage. 
ground. Jonas had not had time to reload his gun. 
He clubbed it, and at the same time obeyed an 
Impulse to step aside and let the creature’s impetus 
carry him down the hill a little way. 


























Jonas meets with a Mishap. 


But Jonas had forgotten the ravine. He stepped 
over the edge just as the wolf shot past him. 
Throwing up both hands to regain his balance he 
lost his gun, and fell directly into the trough of the 
ravine, which was nearly perpendicular®at that 
point. He struck on rocks, and did not stop there. 
Jn vain he snatched at roots and jutting rocks. 
Over and over he rolled down the rough water- 
course. 

When he had struck the rock first one arm bad 
been doubled beneath him, and now it was helpless. 
His fall hurt him keenly. Half-fainting, he rolled 
down and down, wondering if wolves were waiting 
for him at the bottom. 

Suddenly he was aroused by splashing into cold 
water. It came over his face and into his eyes and 
mouth, while he seemed to be lying in a soft bed. 

Struggling up, he gazed confusedly about, and 
saw that he had fallen into the shallow pool of the 
lowest spring in the ravine. Already feeling 
revived, he leaned over and drank eagerly. 

He then attempted to rise to his feet, but the 
terrible pain in his arm gave him a faint and sick 
sensation, and the forest danced so queerly about 
him that he was glad to reach a seat at the foot of 
an overhanging tree. He looked about him, and 
tried to consider what was best to do. 

Plainly he could not climb the hill for bis gun, 
and indeed tt would be useless !f he had it. His 
powder-horn had lost its plug, and been wet in the 
spring. Besides, it would be dangerous to go 
either up or down unarmed, even if he was capable 
of the exertion. 

The noise of the battle came more faintly to him. 
It was no longer inspiring. but dreadful. It spoke 
of many wolves still alive in the woods. 


Jonas could see no escape from the wolves save | 


by climbing a tree. He felt that the wild animals 
might appear at any moment. He staggered to his 
feet, and managed to reach a pine whose branches 
spread so low that ordinarily he could have swung 
himeelf into them with perfect ease. 

But he found, to his dismay, that the fent was 
impossible now. Sick and faint, he dropped upon 





Jonas falls Into the Ravine 


it was easter than to climb a tree. Jonas sum. 
moned all his fortitude and began the work. 

Pine branches were scattered over the ravine. 
Jonas selected the greenest of them as best fitted 
to his purpose. Stumbling nervously about and 
listening breathlessly for the approach of wolves, 
he hastily thrust several of these branches Inside 
the cave, and then interlaced others above and 
below the fallen tree till they formed a thick net- 
work over the mouth of the cave, leaving only 
room for hig entrance at one corner. 

As he was about to creep into the cave he 
instinctively caught up three or four pine knots 
which lay near, and took them in with him. Com- 
pletely exhausted now, and warned by the howls 
of approaching wolves, he crept weakly into his 
shelter. With the last remnant of his energy he 
succeeded in wreathing some branches over the 
place of his entrance. Then with the din of the 
battle filling his ears and rasping his trembling 
nerves, he sank down and lost consciousness. 

How long a time passed before Jonas revived he 
could not tell. Probably it was but a moment. He 
was aroused by snarls and howls. Lifting himself 
on hia well arm, he peered cautiously out through 
a hole in his barricade. 

A large pack of wolves, some of them wounded, 
were fleeing down the hill on the farther edge of 
the ravine, dodging swiftly among the trees. 
Jonas heard the echoing shouts of the riflemen and 
their quick tramping in the dry underbrush, while 
the air resounded with shots and was heavy with 
the smell of powder; but no one was within view. 

“They’re driving the wolves,” Jonas muttered, 
ruefully, “and I haven't any hand in it!” 

Just as he was beginning to wish himself outside 
the cave, thinking that he might attract the atten. 
tion of some hunter by shouting, he saw two wolves, 
large and gaunt, leap down the bed of the ravine. 


Unpleasant Neighbors. 


Opposite Jonas’s fort the wolves stopped and 
sniffed the air hungrily. 
spring and lapped the water. Jonas hoped to see 
them go on, after satlefying their thirst; but the 
two animals walked about the pool. sniffing the air 
and searching the ground with their sharp noses. 

With uncomfortable thrills Jonas saw them 
| follow his tracks, circling about over the little 
space where he had gathered the branches, and 
finally come directly toward the cave. 

Jonas kept still as the grave. Then he was horri. 
fled to see the wolves come up to the mouth of the 





cave. They began to claw the boughs, and tried to 
insert their noses hetween the matted branches 
of Jonas’s defence. 

The boy now experienced a terrible feeling of 


Then they walked to the | 


helplessness as he realized that there was nothing 


the two enraged and starving beasts. 
weapon wa: 
hand with which he could use it. 

Jonas felt a vague hope that the wolves might be 





on to join the pack. 


of the hill. 
far away 
silence above. 





below him, while there was unbroken 


The Siege begun. 


The two wolves scratched and nosed about the 
place for a few minutes. Then they sat down 
before the cave, with their fiery eyes fastened 
on the defence. Jonas realized that the savage 
creatures were determined to wait for their prey. 

In the shadow of the forest the daylight was fast | 
fading. With his knowledge of wolf nature Jonas 
could not doubt that the beasts would make stronger | 
efforts to reach him under the cover of night, and 
he could not doubt that they would get in. Hours 
might pass before he would be missed by the 
company, and then they would have uo clue to his 
place of refuge. 

Cold drops of perspiration started out on the | 
boy's forehead. [is physical distress was increas. 
ing every moment. His face burned and his head | 
ached, His shoulders were chilled through and! 
through, and his wet, half-frozen clothing clung to 
his stiffened limbs until they seemed to be congeal. | 
The pain in his arm was excruciating. 

“The tables are fairly 
turned,” muttered Jon. | 
ng. “This morning I w: 
helping besiege you hun. | 
ery brutes, but now you | 
have got me in a tighter | 
tix than we had you in.” | 

The gathering dark. 
ness reminded Jonas of 
his pine knots, and he 
began a search for his 
tinder - box,’ trembling | 
lest he should have lost ; 
or wet it in the spring. 
To his delight, he found 
it in an inner pocket, 
safe and dry. 

Moving as cautiously 
a3 possible, he found 
a loose stone on the 
floor of the cave, sony 
with trembling, uncer. 
tai 
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ing. 











wall against which he | 
leaned. It waga dificult \ 
task, but at last he suc- 
tinder, and setting fire | 
to one of the knots. 

“TL suppose the smoke 
will about smother me,’ 
he mused, “but Pd as 
soon die of suffocation | 
as he eaten by wolves.” | 

But the knot burned | 
with a clear flame and | 
little smoke. Gently | 
Jonas worked a small ' 
open space in the lower | 
part of the barricade ; 
with his knife. With menacing growls the wolves 
advanced toward it, though cautiously, as if fearful | 
of atrap. At this, Jonas thrust the burning knot / 
close to the hole. The wolves recoiled with angry 
snarls from the blaze of light, and seated them 
selves some distance aw : 

Jonas’s hope revived. He felt that he was suife \ 
as long as the knots lasted. 

The forest was strangely quiet now. He could 
hear distant shouts and an occasional shot at the | 
foot of the hill, but the only sound in the woods | 
was the murmur of the rising wind. Darkness was 
fast settling about his pitiful little fort. 

Acroxs the ravine, the huge trees were becoming 
indistinct in the gloom. Still, those two pairs of 
blazing eyes watched Jonas'’s little fire with 
unflinching steadiness. 

Occasionally the wolves walked about a little, and 
they kept at a few yards’ distance from the cave, 
but showed no intention of going farther away. 
Jonas in turn watched them, and seeing that even 
if his light held them in check it would not drive 
them away, he felt sure that his danger would be | 
increased when the knots were burned out. 











A Cry for Help. | 


Rising to a sitting position, and leaning his dizzy 
head against the mouth of the cave, he attempted 
to shout for help, in the hope that a party might | 
already be searching for him. His voice died away 
in his parched throat; and after repeated efforts 
had ended in failure, he gave up and lay down on 
his stony bed. 

After resting a few momenta he lighted the 
second knot. There were but two more. The | 
rapidity with which they burned was alarming; yet | 
(if he had measured the moments by his suffering he 
would have called them hours. 
| By the time that the third knot was consumed, 
| Jonas was yielding, despite himself, to drowsiness, | 
for the air In the cave had become warmer, and his 
j pain less keen. But knowing how much sleep 
would increase his danger he aroused hineelf, | 
lighted the fourth and last of the precious knots, | 
and then, to throw off his drowsiness, began to | 
move about the cave on his Knees. 

The motion soon brought back his sensibilities, 
so that it was difficult for him to keep from crying | 
out with pain. His strength was soon exhausted, | 
| and he was compelled to sink down again at the | 
‘mouth of the cave. 

The atmosphere was heavy with smoke now. 
Jonas turned his back to the tiny fire, and lay with , 
' his face close to the boughs to get a breath of the 
clear alr from without. 
shoulders and renewed stillness on his part made | 
him again drowsy. | 
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hand endeavored to | from blowing as to stop them. 
strike a spark froni the | they'll come back very soon.” 





The warmth about his! ba 


Ie tried to drag himself about the cave again, but 


but 2 mesh of pine boughs between himself and} he was too weak to do so. Ae his eyes closed 
His only | heavily and the throbbing In his head grew less 
a jack-knife, and he had but one} painful, he muttered despairingly: 


“Well, anyway, I’ve done the best I could.” 
He knew nothing more until awakened by a 


unable to get into the place, or that they might rush ; confused noise close by. The knot had burned out, 
Perhaps one of the hunters | leaving a few tiny, fading embers. 
might follow the course of the ravine in his descent ear there was a low, eager whining, and he suddenty 
But the tumult of the hunt was receding realized that a rough head was thrust partly into 


Close to Jonan’s 


the space where he had burned the knots. 

He had forgotten how easily his foes could make 
an entrance there when the fire was gone; but as 
the thought flashed upon him now he muttered, 
“It’s come.” 

Grasping his clumsy but keen-edged knife he 
rolled over, determined to fight ux long ag possible. 

At that moment he caught the gleam of a moving 
light in the ravine, and with reviving hope called, 
“Hello!” frantically. 

The sound was faint and weak, and was only 
answered by a joyful bark by hie side. The bark 
was ineffable music to his ears. 

“Tige? he erled, eagerly, and with a short 
struggle and a loud yelp of delight a dark object 
scrambled into the cave. It was the old family dog, 
who had been shut up the previousday to keep him 
from the fight w'th the wolves. Ashe licked Jonas’s 
face and hands there was a rush of foot-teps 
outside, and familiar voices shouting, “Jonaz, Where 
are yo 

Jonas had just enough strength to say, “In here 
behind the pine-ti y?. 

He knew that swift hands were tearing away the 
obstruction, but after that he realized nothing fully 
until he was lying on the broad settle at home, 
wrapped in hot blankets, by the roaring fire, while 
the village doctor was gently binding up his 
shattered arm. 

“It will be one long while before he can use it 
again,” that important personage was saying as he 
deftly rolled a bandage about the bruised flesh. 
“But he is fortunate to save it at all.” 

“How did the battle come out?” was Jonas’s first 
question. 

“Well, as for the battle, It was a big thing,” said 
Webster, who was assisting the doctor, “You 
missed a good deal, Jonas. Such a hunt as none of 
us ever saw before, and probably never will again! 
’Twas a sight worth seeing when the varmints broke 
from the woods and found how they were trapped. 
Such a yelling was never heard.” 

“How many did you kill?” asked Jonas. 

“We killed over a hundred of ’em right within 
forty feet of the woods; but in spite of all that the 
biggest part of ’em got away across the valley. 
You might just as well have tried to stop the wind 
But I don’t believe 











Indeed, wolves never were known to cross the 
valley again. 
Jonas was ill a long time, but he felt quite 


ceeded tn igniting his' consoled for all his suffering when, one day, 


General Thornby came to see him, and after hearing 
his story said: 

“Well, my boy, if you missed the best of the fight 
you proved your grit in defending yourself more 
than the rest of us did in fighting.” 

A compliment from the old soldier was something 
never to be forgotten. RICHARD VANE. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CONNING TOWER. 
By Lieut. J. B. Briggs, U.S. N. 


In the days of wooden ships the. post of the 
captain of a man-of.war was on the quarter-deck, 
where, exposed to the shots of the enemy, he 
directed the movements of the ship and controlled 
the fire of the battery. The post of danger is a 
post of honor, but many a brave captain has lost 
his life standing out in needless exposure to shot 
and shell. This dangerous position of the leading 
spirit of the ship has always been a weak point in 
the system of naval warfare. 

In operations on land the general of an army is 
60 posted that, while having the whole ftleld ‘of 
action under view, he is practically out of harm’s 
way. Were it otherwise, the leader might be 
killed, and the guiding spirit of the manceavres be 
lost ata critical moment. 

Tn the late war between Chile and Peru the 
captain of a Peruvian war-vessel was killed, and 
the command devolved in succession on the next 
three officers, each of whom was in turn Killed, 
and the ship was captured by the enemy. This 
was probably due to the unusual loss of officers, 
the ship being left with no one competent to com. 
mand, 

In the ships of the present day a place is set 
part which the commanding officer Is to occupy 
during action. This ts called the “conning tower" 
—the place from which the ship is conned. The 
word con signifies, in nautical linguage, to direct 
or govern; itis from the old Saxon word cannan, 
to know. 

The conning tower ts a cylindrical structure 
made of steel about three or four inches thick, 
with a dume-like top. It has a narrow entrance in 
the rear, protected by a curved flanking piece of 
the same thickness. Sinall sight-holes are pierced 
through the steel, and inside there is just room 
enough for three persons, the captain, the helmsman 
and another man to work the signals to the different. 
parts of the ship. 

The conning tower is situated in the forward 
part of the ship, and from the inside the captain 
has a clear view through narrow windows in all 
directions. From his station he has complete 
contro] of the movements of the vessel and the fire 
of the batter. 

On either stde are the levers for signalling to the 
engine-room. The levers work an automatic signal, 
and # reply comes back immediately from the 
engine-room, showing that the engines have been 
started ahead, reversed, or stopped, as the case 
may be. But to make assurance doubly sure, an 
electric connection with cach engine shaft brings 
areply from the machinery itself. 

Speaking-tubes, telephones and electric bells lead 
to the engine-room, the magazines, and all the 
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important parts of the ship, and to all the guns of 
the battery. An arrangement for concentrating 
the fire of the guns on any one point is very | 
striking. 





THE YOUTH’S 


principals will be assisted by swift-steaming 
torpedo-boats—a battle not lasting hours, as in 
former days, but only a few minutes, and resulting 
in all likelihood in the destruction, with all on 


From his elevated post in the conning tower, the board, of one or both of the ships engaged. 


captain has a better view than can be had from the ' 


Where ships carry crews of four or five hundred 


guns themselves, where the smoke often obscures , men, this sudden and wholesale destruction of 


the object to be aimed at. By means of the 
rangefinder—an apparatus recently devised 
which does its work by means of electrically 
controlled arms or pointers—the exact dis- 
tance of the enemy's ship is found in an 
instant. 

The captain telegraphs to each gun to 
train at a certain angle; this is done by 
means of marks on the deck training 
circles; then the ele- 
vation is given, and 
instantly answers are 
telegraphed back to the 
conning tower that the 
guns have been laid 
accordingly. 

Then the captain, by 
means of fixed sights in 
the ,peep-holes of the 
tower, aims the ship, or 
directs the helmsman at 
his side so to turn the 
wheel, that the line of 
sight for the given angle 
shall gradually come on 
the same fine as that. 
leading from the ship to 
the object aimed at. 

With his finger onthe 
electric button that closes the 
contact with the gun-firing apparatus, 
and his eye carefully glancing along 
the line of sight, he waits till the target 
appears over the little points. Then, 
with a crash that shakes the ship 
from stem to stern, the whole broad- 
side of guns pour out their deadly 
shell. 

If the conning tower should be 
destroyed, the control of the ship is not lost, for, 
far down below the water-line, protected from 
injury by a curved steel deck, is a duplicate of 
the steering apparatus, always ready in case 
of accident to the wheel on deck. 

But the chances of damage to the conning tower 
are very slight, from its small size and the curved 
sides, from which shot and shell would be deflected. 
Besides having control of the fire of the battery, 
the captain has communication with the torpedo 
manipulating rooms, where, quietly resting in 
their tubes, lie the torpedoes, waiting but a touch 
of the lever to send them on their errands of 
destruction. Torpedo tubes are fixed in the ship, 
and are placed so as to tire ahead, astern, and on 
both sides. 

The torpedoes are given direction in their first 
flight by a charge of compressed air, and on 
entering the water take up a motion of their own 
which is imparted to them by interior mechanism. 
The effects of the torpedo and gun fire can be 
easily seen by the captain from his elevated 
position. 

While the captain is protected from fire at his 
post in the conning tower, the gun’s crews them- 
selves are protected by curved or slanting steel 
shields, three inches thick, which surround the 
gun, and are so fixed to the movable carriage that 
they travel with it around the training circles. 

The immunity from being hit is not dependent 
on the thickness of the protecting shields, but 
rather on the slight probability that a shot will 
strike on a line normal to the curve of the shield. 
That is, the chances are all in favor of the shot’s ; 
glancing and flying over the ship’s rail. Small 
sight-holes in the shield enable the gun-captain 
to train his gun without exposing his body. 

While the men on deck are thus practically 
under cover, those stationed below in the engine- 
rooms and fire-roois, in the magazines and 
shell-rooms are also well protected from the fire 
ofthe enemy. All the vital parts of the ship are, 
in the constructions of to-day, placed below a 
curved protective deck of steel, varying in thick- 
ness according to the size of the ship. 

This protective deck resembles a turtle's back, 
somewhat elongated, and extending out to the 
extreme ends and sides of the ship, with addi- 
tional protection at the sides of the coal in the 
bunkers. It is highest in the centre, and curves 


longitudinally and athwartships, thus ensuring , scientific mining, the world’s yearly yield of gold, 


the deflection of shot entering at almost any 
angle. 

This peculiarity of construction marks perhaps 
the most important difference between the old- 
time man-of-war and the protected cruiser of the 
present day. For while a few well-directed shot 
have often completely disabled the old ships, 
rendering them absolutely unmanageable and 


leaving them no chance of safety even in flight, | is now the Transvaal or South African Republic. 
the modern steel cruiser may have all her upper| Hardly enough was found to pay prospectors 


works destroyed, her masts, her boats, even her 
guns disabled, everything gone that gives her 
any semblance to a ship, and yet be able to steam 
away from the scene of battle and seek a friendly 
port. . 

Moreover, with the far-reaching guns of to-day, 
and the great speed of modern men-of-war, 





fighting at short range will be the exception. | grants flocked to the new district to make their 
This exception will be when two heavily armored | fortune, as they did to California in 1849 and to 







The Conning Tower. 


life is awful to contemplate; but in these pos- 
sibilities of working harm lies the influence that | 
will hold nations in check, and prevent the | 
indiscriminate and frequent rushing to arms that’ 
has characterized history up to comparatively | 
recent times. 
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TRUTH LIES DEEP. 


Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below. 


—Dryden. 


A NEW GOLD SUPPLY. 


Production of gold and silver has always had a 
remarkable influence on the trade and prices of 
the commercial world. Except in remote ages or 
in partly-civilized countries, these two metals 
have been the source of money. Even the coin 
in existence at any one time was continually 
disappearing. 

It was lost from the pocket, melted up into 
plate, or exported to the densely populated regions 
of Asia, or the whole stock.was diminished by 
the minute wear and tear on each coin. The 
opening of new mines has therefore always had 
striking influences, through its effect on the total | 
money supply. 

It was from Africa that the largest supplies of 
gold came in the early days of civilization; and 
the greatly increased production of gold in Africa 
is now exciting attention and interest among all 
the students of the monetary question. 

For many centuries after the fall of the Roman 
Empire gold production, as well as that of silver, 
ceased almost entirely. ‘Then came the discovery 
of America, and of the enormous hoards of 
precious metals in the cities of Mexico and Peru. 

It was in those days that the “‘treasure-ships,”” 
bound for the European coast, fell a constant 
prey to the roving English war-vessels of Queen 
Elizabeth, and to the still more famous and 
dangerous “buccaneers” of the Spanish main. 

At last, in 1847, well in season for the revival 
of the world's commercial industry, came the 
discovery of the great California gold-mines. 
Those of Australia were discovered about four 
years later, and the annual gold production rose 
at once to a total the largest in the world’s history. 

Even now, in our-days of improved and 


{ 


in the exhaustion of the richest Western mines, is 
scarcely two-thirds of the vast yearly production 
of the “fifties.” 

At the very time when the gold production of 
the world at large was showing signs of decrease, 
another and very remarkable area for gold-mining 
was discovered. Twenty-six years ago, some 
explorers in South Africa discovered gold in what 


for their labor, and for eighteen or twenty years | 
the gold production of South Africa remained 
almost a cipher. 

Then between 1885 and 1888 new discoveries of 
far richer mines were made in this same region. 
Companies were formed at once in London and 
other money centres to work the mines; immi- 


| collect what is due. 


COMPANION. 


three-quarters of a million dollars. The next | 
year five millions’ worth was taken out. In 1890, 
the product was ten millions, and last year South | 
Africa contributed to the world's stock of gold 
no less than thirty-three millions,—as much as! 
the United States had produced in the preceding ' 
year, and an amount exceeded in 1893 only by 
this country and by Australia. | 

It is not supposed that the full capacity of South 
Africa's gold-mines has yet heen developed. 
There may be discovered other gold-fields in 
districts as yet unvisited by explorers. 

This possibility played its part im the African 
“partition treaties’ of the European states in 
1890. It has influenced still more powerfully 
the recent Matabele war, undertaken chiefly for 
the purpose of protecting the pioneer miners and 
settlers of a British commercial company from 
the raids of savages. 

Nor are there lacking signs that this year’s gold 
production in other nations will be larger. The. 
great fall in the price of silver, measured by gold, 
which has forced many silyer-mines in this 
country to shut down, has turned the attention of ! 
miners to long-deserted gold-fields. The result ; 
has been seen already in a considerable increase . 
of our own gold production for 1893. 


ee 


For the Companion. 
AN APRIL SONG. 


Oh! the peach is in pink and In white is the cherry, 

And the pipe of the bluebird is mellow and merry, 

nd the little frogs cheep, 

And the baby buds peep. 

But the downy clouds fie in the blue fast asleep, 
‘Asleep—and the bluebird is merry. 

At the edge of the wood how the maple is glowing, 

And sweet wind-flowers nod to the creek in ite flowing, 
‘And the sap runneth free 

In the heart ofeach tree, 

And the little leaves Jaugh In their nests all agiee, 
‘Aglee—and the creek answers, flowing. 


INGRAM CROCKETT. 
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CLEARING-HOUSES. 


Several of our subscribers in different parts of 
the country have asked us to explain the principle 
of the “‘clearing-house." We comply with the 
requests the more readily because the explanations 
in the encyclopedias can be understood clearly 
by those only who have a considerable knowledge 
of banking. 

We will start from these facts: that almost 
every business and professional man in the 
country keeps all the money which he does not 
need for casual personal expenses on deposit in a 
bank; that he pays nearly all his bills by means 
of checks; that consequently he receives payments 
for the most part in checks drawn by those who 
owed him; that he does not, on receiving a check, 
go or send to tle bank to procure the money, but 
deposits it to his credit in his own bank; and 
that there are many banks in every large city. 

Now a wholesale therchant may receive each 
day a large number of checks, some on one bank, 
some on another. Of course his own bank, in 
which he deposits these checks, properly endorsed, 
desires to collect the money upon them at once, 
because its profits are made by lending at interest 
the money entrusted to it by depositors. 

But in a city where there are twenty or forty or 
more banks, it would be a great waste of time 
and labor, besides being hazardous, for each one 
to send around a messenger to each bank to 
To avoid this the clearing- 
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shares from the clearing-house, and pays the 
money balance due on all his transactions. 

But although the clearing-house principle is 
capable of wide application, it is chiefly employed 
in the bankers’ clearing-houses of this country to 
the number of about sixty in the chief cities 
from Maine to Washington. 





—— a 
A WIT ON WITLINGS. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Montague, the friend of Doctor 
Johnson and most of his circle of noted men, was a 
real wit, although the great doctor’s manner of 
saying so would hardly lead one to think it. 

“Sir,” he said, “she displays such powers of 
ratiocination, such radiations of intellectual emt. 
nence, as are amazing!” 

That is a characteristically ponderous way of 
stating the simple fact that the lady was learned, 
sensible and clever. She was all three; and more 
especially she was witty. Perhaps her most famous 
bon-mot was her reply to the polite Frenchman who 
was with her when, at a session of the French 
Academy, she heard Voltaire deliver that curiously 
perverted judgment of Shakespeare, in which the 
renowned composer of versified tragedies for the 
Paris stage declared the great Englishman to be 
but a barbarian of genius, whose works were far 
too full of faults to become properly classics. 

“I fear, madame,” apologized the French gentle. 
man to the compatriot of Shakespeare, ‘you are a 
little vexed at what you have just heard? 

“1, monsteur?” was the swift retort. ‘Not at 
all; Tam not a friend of Monsieur de Voltaire!” 

But beside being a wit, Mrs. Montague was a gay, 
kindly, warm-hearted woman who never failed her 
old friends, but was always ready to make new 
ones. To the learned translator of Epictetus— 
Miss Elizabeth Carter—she wrote at the beginning 
of their friendship: 

“I can perfectly well understand why you were 
afraid of me last year, and I will tell you, for you 
won't tell me—perhaps you have not told yourself. 
You have heard that J set up for a tit, and people 
of real merit and sense hate to converse with 
witlings. I am happy you have found out I am 
; not to be feared; I am afraid I must improve 
‘myself much before you will find I am to be 
loved!" 

That Mrs. Montague ever ‘set up” to be either a 
wit or a genius was indeed never the case. She 
was as modest as she was intelligent and merry. 
Nevertheless, it was she who founded that society 
of bright women from which originated the term 
Blue-stocking, which was for so many years applied 
derisively to learned ladies, and still more to those 
who set up to be such without adequate claim. 

The origin of the phrase, as traditionally related, 
is that one member of the society, recently home 
from Paris, appeared in a pair of very dainty blue 
stockings,—the latest mode in France, but yet new 
to England,—which so took the fancy of the other 
ladies that they all bought stockings of the same 
color. 

Shortly after a Frenchman,—an invited guest i 
one of their meetings,—having observed that the 
stockings of every lady present were blue, assumed 
the color to be a requirement; a loadge of member- 
ship, as it were. 

“They all wear blue stockings,” he wrote home, in 
surprise; and as Blue.stockings or Bas-bleu they 
were thenceforth known, and the nickname was 
soon extended to all women who were studious or 
literary. 
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TOO FAST. 


An engincer on one of the fastest trains between 
New York and Chicago had a narrow escape one 
night. He had received instructions to pass & 
certain station at 2.15, so as to keep clear of & 





house has been devised. 
At a certain hour on every business day a 


messenger from each bank goes to “the clearing,” | 


carrying all the checks against any and every 
other bank in the city taken during the previous 
twenty-four hours. The checks are made up into 
separate packages, and each has a statement of 
the aggregate ainount due from the bank. 

All the rest is @ mere matter of addition and 
subtraction, which is done by the clearing-house 
clerks. The First National Bank has brought 
in checks against other banks to the amount of 
fifty thousand dollars; other banks have brought 
in checks against the First National to the amount 
of fifty-one thousand dollars. Then the First 


National is debtor to the clearing-house in the | 


sum of one thousand dollars. 

Other banks are creditors. 
and credits balance each other to a cent. 
debtor banks must immediately pay, in money, 
whatever they each owe to the clearing-house; 
the whole sum is at once divided among the 
creditor banks, and the “clearing” is over. 

Thus the claims by each bank against every 
other bank in the city have been adjusted at very 
little expense of time and labor, and with the use 
of a small amount of actual money. The checks 
and drafts settled are called “exchanges,” and 
the money necessary to complete the settlement is 
the “balance.” 

In good years the exchanges at the New York 
clearing-house reach nearly forty thousand 
million dollars a year, or about one hundred and 
twenty-five millions on every bank day. These 
vast accounts are settled by the shifting about, 
from day to day, of not more than ten million 
dollars. 

This shows what an immense saving in the use 
of money the clearing-house makes. The prin- 
ciple is applied to other things beside banking. 


Of course the debts 








battle-ships meet to determine the control of some Australia in 1852. i 


important harbor or waterway. 


The results were most remarkable. Africa's 


Then will ensue a pitched battle, in which the | gold production in 1887 was valued at less than 


At New York and also at Boston the brokers 
have a stock clearing-house. Certificates of stock 
take the place of checks. The broker who has 
bought five thousand shares and sold four thou- 
sand of ‘‘Northwest’’ receives one thousand 


The; 


freight-train, which was to be run on a siding at 
that point. 

The instructions had been communicated by the 
: conductor, but had made little impresaton upon the 
_ engineer because his train was behind time, and it 
; did not seem possible to reach the station at the 
; time indicated. 
| “The freight-train will have to walt for us some 

time,” he had said to the conductor. 
It was a still, cold night. The road-ved was in 
fine orger, and the engine with clean fires was at 
| its best. The engineer, invigorated by the bracing 
| air, and deriving pleasure from the perfection with 
which the mechanism was operating, began to 
think that he might pass the station on time after 
all. He spurred on the engine, and the lost time 
was rapidly made up. 

By a trick of mental aberration the engineer had 
‘dropped five minutes from his instructions. With 
his watch in his hand he was aiming to pags the 
station at 2.10 instead of 2.15. 

The conductor had noticed the extraordinary 
! speed at which the train was running. “Jack {s In 
a hurry to-night,” he said at first. Then after 
frequently consulting his watch he exclaimed, “The 
engineer must be crazy.” 

Too nervous to remain in the car, he went out on 
! the platform and recognized a small station as the 
‘train whirled by it. It was 2.08, and the atation 

where the freight-train was to be side-tracked was 

very near. He signalled to the engineer to atop the 
| train. 
| There was not a moment to spare. The air-brakes 
acted sharply, and the train was brought toa full 
atop on the edge of the station. There was the 
freight train on the main track, and about to be 
switched off to the siding. Ina moment more the 
express train would have dashed into it end-on, and 
a deplorable accident would have followed. 

“I thought I was to pags the freight train at2.J0!" 
exclaimed the dazed engineer as the conductor ran 
up to him with a white face and an excited alr. 

“No,” shouted the conductor. “It was 2.15 ! 
read the telegraphic order aloud to you at the last 
station. Why, Jack, you have given me the wort 
fright I ever had.” 

The train reached its destination on time, and 
without further incident. The engineer took the 
conductor aside, and told him that it was thelr leet 
run together. 

“I have lost my nerve,” he eaid, “or I could never 
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have made such a mistake. The work is too fast 
for we. although I have done it for twenty years. 
‘They must give me slower work.” 

That is what many overworked business men 
require. They are running under higher pressure 
than thefr nervous mechanism will endure. Over. 
wrought and prematurely old, they have lost their 
nerve. 


A criticism fn a French journal upon a dramatic 
performance lately ended with these words, which 
are worthy of Sir Boyle Roche: 

“Mme. Judic’s talent is like the froth on good 
champagne. Beware of thrusting the scalpel into 
it; for if you do, there will remain naught but : 
pinch of ashes at the bottom of the alembic.” 

Another French journal, in speaking of the 
results of certain false reports, declared: 

“This is the handiwork of evil tongues, manipu- 
lated by eruel hands!" 
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SOON FORGOTTEN. 


The vanity of human endeavor, when it is 
directed toward the attainment of selfish ends, 
was never better tlustrated than by the manner in 
which the news of the death of Napoleon Bonaparte 
at St. Helena was received in Paris. Napoleon 
had been the master of Europe: he had reached 
the height of human glory, and in France, and 
particularly in Paris, all things had centred around 
his name. 

Quite recently the memoirs of Louis 
Martin, a Freneh man of letters of the ea: part 
of the present century, and an acute observer 
of nen and affairs in his time, have been published 
in Paris for the first time. In them, under date of | 
July 6, 1821, oceurs a note which shows what the 
name of the “Emperor Napoleon” had become at 
that time. 

“Bonaparte is dead,” Martin, ‘and the news 
is repeated coldly and forgotten, and people go on 
to talk of other things. I wished particularly to 
know what effect this news would have upon the 
people. IT passed the Palais-Royal. A public 
crier called: ‘Here's your account of the death | 
of Bonaparte! ; 

“This cry, which tt seemed must have appalled | 


HE 


Admiral Farragut was a “very old-fashioned 
sailor, with a strong prejudice in favor of wooden 
ships,” says Captain F. S$. Hill, in his “Twenty 
Years at Sea.” The admiral had gained his victo 
ries in such ships, and declared himself “too old a 
dog to learn new tricks.” Inthe Mobile fights his 
flag-ship was the wooden ship Hartford, though he 
wae urged to take the new fronciad Tecumseh. It 
was a noteworthy coincidence that the Tecumaeh 
was the only vessel lost in the battle. She was 
sunk by a torpedo, and went down with her captain 
and more than a hundred of her crew. 


Captain Hill was a witness of another exhibition 
of Farragut’s aversion to ironclads. It was the 
Fourth of July, 192. Farragut's fleet and. the 
squadron of Aimtral Davis “were Iving above 
Vicksburg. Davis's flagship was the Ironclad 
Benton. 

Admiral Davis invited Admi 
down with him in the Benfon and “try the batteries.” 
The excursion was e ; after Farragut’s taste, 
and the two admirals steainest down the river. 

When the Benton got into a favorable position 
she opened fire on one of the shore batteries, and 


WANTED TO SEE. 
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1 Farragut to go 

















Rurope, was without effect: no one listened. the Confederates. who had lately recelved a new 
: os wares: | Whitworth gun, were not slow in responding. One 
There was not a purchaser of the man’ shell entered a bow port of the Benton and killed 







every one was indifferent. 

T entered several cafés, 
indi flerence—coldness everywhere; no one’s intel 
ligence was touched. I cannot answer for the 
hearts, but this man had inspired more of astonish 
ment than of love. 

“In one café I heard people talking about his 
death, and then they went on to talk about the | 
censorship law, which ts discussed so much to-day. 
and which will be forgotten to-murrow. And this \ 
is glory!” 


wt disabled several men, 

Matters were getting exciting, and Farragut, 
r doing his best to control himself, burst out 
lang it, Davis. | must go on deck. [ feel as if 
1 were shut up here in an iron pot, and 1 can't 
stand it.” 

And on deck he went, only compromising at last, 
through the entreaties of his friend, by entering the 
conning tower. {twas the same insfinet that sent 
him aloft in the Mobile fight. He wanted to see 
what was going on, and sneha thing as fear of 
personal exposure never entered his mind. 


and found the same 
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COULD NOT KILL THE ROPE. 


Snakes have many enemies. Mr. W. H. Hudson, 

| writing of animal life on the great South American 
| punpas, where there are many kinds of snakes, 
both venomous and non-venomous, says that their 
enemies are legion. One of them ts the armadillo, 
which appears to have no fear whatever of snake 
venom. Burrowing owls feed largely on snakes, 
and the same is true of herons and stor But 
perhaps the most notable of snake killers is the 
large lizard known as the iguana. 

The iguana ix no mean adve 
judged from the fact that dogs wh 

sometimes come otf with a broken leg. 


are doe: ti wait for the snake te 


but goes swiftly in pursuit, 


THE CHARITY MACHINE. 


A wechanic in Boston not long ago lost his little 
girl by death. He had been out of work for many 
weeks, ani had to apply to an undertaker provided 
by the city for the poor. 

When the minister whom he sought asked the 
hour for the funeral the man replied, bitterly : 

“The undertaker is coming at three o'cloe 
he says he hasn’t got time to wait for any services 
in acity job. i 

The minister strode away tndignantly to the | 
undertaker, and that official found a way by which 
the services of the charity funeral could be con. ' 
ducted with more consideration for the feelings of | 
the serrowing parents. One of the results of the 
stematic hiring of others to do our clirity fur us 
is that the self-respect of those we are glad to help 
will be disregurded far too often. | 

Organized charity is not to be diseredited. It is | 
anecessity. But we are not to forget that sensitive | 
people often find the official ministration of the 
charity machine so hard and perfunetory that the 
wounds caused by it are never healed. 

It is little enough in these times of great distress | 
for every one who has the spirit of love, to select at | 
least one needy family, and to feel personally 
responsible both for the relief of its members und 
for their feelings. Inexperienced love is better 
than no love at all. 
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te notions, seldom has any dificult, 
i whieh tt despatehes by 








blows of its powertul te 


cattle. 1 lasso was attached to the saddle, 
the end trailed along the ground utter him. 

A big iguana lay in the sun, apparently asleep. 
It paid no attention to the hurse ns It passed, but 
the next instant it raised its head and fixed its 
attention on the forty feet of ltsso slowly trailing 
by. 
Sudde: 


nd 








nly it rushed after the rope, and dealt it a 
succession of violent blows with ‘its tail. When 
the whole of the lasso, sever: ‘ards of which had 
been pounded in vain, had been dragged by, the 
lizard, with uplifted hend, continued gazing after 
it with the greatest astonishment. Never before 
had such a wonderful snake crossed Its path 
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IN TWENTY-FOUR DAYS. 

The time required for a traveller to circle the 
| earth has been greatly reduced since the imaginary 
trip of Jules Verne’s “Phileas Fogg.” who suc- 
ceeded in getting around the globe in eighty days, 
in spite of storms, shipwrecks, Indians and detec- 
tives. The question how long it would take now to 
| go round the earth has recently been discussed in 
\ the Antwerp Geographical Society. 


CRUEL AND UNCOMPLIMENTARY. 


Carlyle suffered from dyspepsia and disappoint. 
ments. He was, therefore, neither oversy mpathetic 
in intercourse with his friends, nor fair in. his 
estimates of other writers. 

Though he personally liked Tennyson he spoke 
with impatience of his “cobbling his odes,” dis 
missed Jane Austen’s novels as “dish-washings 
Hallam, the historian, as “dry-as-dust;" and Gold. 
emith as an “Irish blackguard 

Even the writers of editorials in the press were 
saluted with this hard saying. “What are these 
fellows doing? They only serve to cancel one ie thig thie Is likely. to he cutcdowi to forty. 
another.” A characteristic anecdote iNustrates his | and perhaps less. through the completion 
cruel disposition, which provoked him to inflict pain | Of the railroad across Siberia, which, at the present 
even ona friend. rate nf browresss jay be open from Europe to the 

An artist, who frequented Carlyle'’s house, painted | 4 : age railway speed for long distances 
a picture of him in his dressing gown smoking a | doubled, it is predicted that In the coming century 
pipe by the fireside, and Mrs. Carlyle in an arm paltry eer may ue able to go round our planet in 
chair sitting opposite him. The picture was hung | vy a 
at one of the Royal Academy’s Exhibitions, and 
though not a striking work of art, was purchased 

















| The answe ven by M. E. de Keyser was sixty- 
seven divs, including the loss of a y at 
York, the journey beng made eastward by w 
| Yokohama and San Francisco. But in the 
































INDISPUTABLE, 











by Lord Ashburton—Carlyle’s friend—for tive | E 

hundred pounds | ‘The author “Twenty ‘tive Years of St.] 
The delighted artist hurried off to the Carlyles,| Andrew” gives an amusing little incident in 

expecting co: atulations on the sale, and some | connection with Dr. Lindsay Alexander and his 


manifestation of pleasure on their part at having | fine chureh in Edinburgh 


such a value of themselves and | 









Bet (ODS) DICH Here a great congregation of all classes, includ 
their domestic interior, He delivered his glad |ing many of the highly educated, attended his 
tidings, but all the response he received from | ministry through many years. Here he had a fine 
Carlyle was 1—to the horror of some 

7 ven his beadle liked it not. One morning soon 





“Well, in my opinion, five hundred pounds was 


in came, 





mething went amiss with 

































just four hundred and ninety-five pounds too | the bellows. He told me how the beadle in 
much!” with great satisfaction, saying, “She’s clean gi’en 
up the ghaist!” Here, too, when it was objected to 
irs = the voluntaries that they ‘were not worship,” 
. Doctor Alexander replied, “No, they are not. And 
FRENCH ‘* BULLS.” neither is the shuMling of feet and the slamming of 
pew-doors. But the voluntaries are a pleasanter 
he number of phrases of the class which we call | noise than these, and drown them!" 
“Irish bulls,” but which are found in polite works 
not written by Irishmen, is very large indeed. A 
novel which was recently crowned by the French on 
Academy as pos dof unusual merit contained | SARCASTIC. 
a sentence of which the following is a translation The Southern Birovac attributes a ver vere 
“It was midnight. A man who lay in ambush | remark to Stonewall Jackson, who was not a man 
listened to their conversation; but suddenly a | to speak ill of another man without stro Lsons 
dense, dark cloud passed in front of the moon, and | 4 ¢ 9 council of generals early in the war. one of 
prevented him from hearing more.” them remarked that Majo was wounded, and 
Here ig another phrase, written in full earnest sald he ine Do Htaertorin Peer a aty Lior 
Fk naster of French criticiem; * is one of | Which he had been su e 
by a master of French criticism: “It was one of | “MW i indad sald Sets ree chae ta eal) 
those duels in which one of the blades literally 1 think it must e been. \by-an accidental 
buries itself in the heart of the other.” sehar duty 
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1 being | 


A friend of Mr. Hudson was out riding after his 


“Brown's Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Ade, 

HO M Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthand, ete.,thor- 
\ oughly tanght by’ MAIL at’ student’ 


home. Low rates. Send 2c.for Catalogue and Ist 1 n. 
Bryant & Stratton, 453 MAIN St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 


BICYCLE 


No agents, We xell from 
vatalog at wholesale prices 
Ship for examination be- 
fore sale. Ours at 84.00 
2 same as agents cell for 875: 
Ours al 60.0 same ao agents vel] for $100; OUT at 880.00, 
‘Wood-Rima, 2lbs., sane as any 8125 wheel. 12 xtyles, 
$16.00 to $80.03, Catalog free. ACME CYCLE CO. Rikbart, Ind. 


Bicvci= 


| assorted styles and sizes are now offered the public at 
| nearly half of former price, Ladies bicycles $30 to $50. 

Our factory has been In continuous operation during 
and since the panic, while other factories have been 
closed. Our workmen prefered half wages to idleness 
and starvation and we met them hulf way. We now offer 
you bicycles at a minimum cost as the result, Send 2c 
stamp for catalogue with prices and special induce- 
ments to organizers of clubs. No attention given 
postal carde or letters without stamps. 


PROGRESS M’F'G CO., Indlanapolls, In 


's so Easy to Light ” 
“of The “B | Lamp 


i AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 





STUDY. rane ens 










































>| by Leading Dealers, 
Lae , Send for our little 
& : Book whieh tells more 
7 | | about this wonderful 
t Lamp. 
.. BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. Co., 
New YORK. Boston. “CHICAGO. 
Factories: MERIDEN, CONN. 





HELPS IN ECONOMY. 


Cost— Diamond Dyes Make old Clothes 
Look Like New—Two Useful Books 





With a few packages of Diamond Dyes wonders 
can be done in making old dresses, gowns and 
suits look like new. Many families have not bought 
asingle new dress, wrap or suit this winter, yet 
they dressed well and fashionably by dyeing their 
‘lothes with Diamond Dyes. 

Those who buy one ge as an experiment 
| find the dyes so easy to use that they color over 
| Kowns, cloaks and suits for the whole family. The 
| Fast Black Diamond Dyes are especially popular, 
being easy to use and making a rich black that 
‘will not fade. crock or wash out. 


MAILED FREE. 


Two books: “ Successful Home Dyeing" anid 
“Mats and Rugs; Art and Fancy Work, 
if you mention THE YoutTins COMPANION. 




































complete directions with many illustrations. 
WELLS, RICHARDSC H 
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of 
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ind style joined to excellence 








ins with a scientific analysis of 
1 metallurgist, and only .en 
have been made of the 
machine and all its parts. 


1894 Standard Price, $125.00. 
POPE 


Seven newly designed wheels are shown 
in our 184 Catalogue which will interest 
every cyclist. Qur agents furnish it free, 
OF we mail it for wo two-cent stamps. 











Stylish Gowns of Handsome Color at Small | 


Given Away to Readers of The Companion ; 












* ever made at all approaches them in 


tion; none so strongly appeals to the exy 
rider as meeting every requirement of a perfect 
mount. 

The need of repairs for Columbias will 


quent under our new system of inspectio: 








Wetherstield, Conn., Feb, 19. 
Your new Mystic Filter is the m 
elling article I ever saw. Profits 
‘ did, Made $9.00 in one day, Senda gross. F.C. 1 
| ,VUTFIT! One Filter, five extra fillings, one 

Bibb Attachment, six extra packings, sercens, display 
| cards, circulars, ete., in handsome morocco-bound 
, canvassing box, $1.00 post-paid. Evrclusire territory 

ven. Money positively returned jf application is tov 
late. JONES MFG! CO., 243 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass. 


ABOUT THAT 
NEW HOUSE. 


iA LETTER! 


| handiest, best s 





























Here’s help for you 
with its plans. s 
| for its finish. Artistic \ 
Dwellings (4 designs 2s 
‘now, realy shows 
handsome honses, the LE: 
{results of : eatretul Bee A 
j study and best thought a 
study fe ug ts as 
Specialists Skilled in Home Designing. 
Dwellings of all grades, cheap, medium and elaborate. 
Views, plans and _estiinates, 1: . X12 sent prepail 
for $1.0, FRANK P. AL ‘Architect, 
187 Houseman nd Rapids, Mich. 








No local dealer can compete with us 


W fh L L in variety or price. Our 


new designs and colorings 
are handsomer this year than 

Our “Guide How to 
Paper and Economy in 


ever before. 
Home oration,” mailed 


eis =4 PAPER 


Beautiful Cold Paper, Sc. per Roll. 


We carry the largest stock in the country, and can 
gave you % per cent. on every roll of paper you buy. 
No miatter where you tive, if you have any use for 
wall paper, send 0c. to neareat address to pay postage 
on a large package of samples. One good axent or 
parer-hanger wanted tn ench town to sell from sample 

ks, price $1.00. 


ALFRED PEATS, 


, 30-32 W. 13thSt., 136-138 W. Madison St., 
EW YORK. HICAGO. 








Comfortable Shaving. 


“I find that shaving is a real pleasure now, 
when I used to think it a daily drudge.” 


Buttermilk 
| SHAVING STICK 


has just the healing and cooling qual- 
ities the skin demands. 


pecial! We would like to send you a 
| sample Stick, full size, for 10c., post-puid, 


| COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
| 185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HORTHAND 


A.J. Graham's Works and Sc 











— the best is Graham's 
mpage Cireular 
ool, 744 Bway, 
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construc 
verienced 


be infre- 
» which 
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ds when 
complete 





MFG. CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 





Every Pair Warranted. 


MEDAL and DIPLOMA at World's 


warded us 





These goods require no breaking in. 

Are perfectly easy when new. 
Are a Perfect Fit. 

Retain their shape when worn. 
Are the Latest Styles 

in High-Grade Goods. 

Prices from $3.00 to $5.00. 


ur dealer cannot f 
to the r 











nd direct nufacture 





Rumsey Bros., 


Lynn, Mass. 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue FREE, 


Mit Iull particulars forfprdering by mail, 





For the Companion, 


Harnessing Niagara. 


If you fmagine a line of very strong horses, | 
harnessed tandem, extending eight hundred and 





fifty miles, from Boston almost to Chicago, all; wheels at the bottom. 
you will get some idea of the! Niagara River is to be carried to these pits by a quarter dollars; and 


pulling steadily, 





Niagara Falls— American Side 


amount of power which it is expected will soon be | 
taken from Niagara Falls by water-whecls and 
distributed, chiefly in the form of electricity. 

Between three and four million dollars have 
been spent already in digging the tunnel and 
wheel-pit from which the first instalment of the 
power is to be supplied; and much more money 
will have to be used to develop the full four 
hundred and fifty thousand horse-power for which 
the plans provide. 


Enormous Power Developed. 


No one can tell at present just how far this 
enormous force will be sent; but some of the best 


engineers believe that it will be made to turn | extends upward beside the penstock into the | in connection with this power plant than about, 


mill-wheels, light streets and even light and heat | 
houses throughout the greater part of New York | 
State, a large territory in Canada, and perhaps 
here and there in neighboring states. 

Yet the great cataract will not be robbed of much 


marring its beauty. 
mitted, and from these the company’s engineers | 
devised the designs finally adopted. 


THE YOUTH’S 


How the Water is Controlled. 


On October 4, 1890, the first spadeful of earth | 


was dug, and from that time on the work has of the whole under- 
, been hurried with all possible speed. 


Told in the simplest way, the undertaking | 


consists of a number of deep holes in the ground, | more than two years, 
one much larger than the rest, each with water- | costing in round num- 


The water from the 
canal, led down to 
the wheels in pipes 
and then off to the | 
lower river through 
a tunnel which con- 
nects all the pits. 

All who have vis- ; 
ited Niagara will! 
remember that the 
river tarns almost 
ata right angle at | 
the falls. The tun-! 
nel, stretching from 
a point near the 
river a mile and a; 
half up-stream from | 
the American Fall ; 
to & point about one 
thousand feet below 
the American Fall, 
forms, roughly, the 
hypothenuse of a; 
right-angled trian- 
gle, the falls being 
at the right angle. 

The canal through 
which water from ! 
Niagara will flow 
to the tunnel leads 
up from the river ; 
about two thousand | 
feet. Along the 
sides are a score of 
inlets controlled by | 
massive gates. Ten | 
inlets open through | 
the thick masonry | 
which lines the main 
wheel-pit, and each 
will lead into a steel pipe called a penstock, about 
as large around as an ordinary street-car. 

The penstocks run straight down one bundred 
and forty feet and discharge into a turbine, 
consisting of a pair of water-wheels, whose shaft . 








Profile of Tunnel and Canal. 


power-house built directly over the pit. 

When one of the gates is raised by a delicate | 
electrical apparatus which controls it, water from | 
the canal will pour in and flow down the pen- 
stock, or water-pipe, pressing into the turbine 





| gently down from the 


COMPANION. 


the presidency of Sir William Thomson, of! for it is here that electricity is to be generated for 
: England, now Lord Kelvin, was formed to invite | distribution throughout the neighboring country. 
the leading engineers of Europe and America to! 
submit plans for harnessing the cataract without | direct to the various mills that will cluster around 
‘Twenty-six plans were sub- | the inlet canal. 
one of these smaller pits are now turning the 


The smaller pits are to supply water power 


The turbines at the bottom of 


| wheels of the largest paper-mill in the world. 
The tunnel itself simply carries off the water 
Yet its con- 


that has done its appointed work. 
struction has been the 
most difficult part 


taking, keeping many 
hundred men busy 


bers a million and a 


worse yet, costing 
twenty - seven lives, 
through various ac- 
cidents. 

The tunnel slopes 
bottom of the wheel- 
pit to the portal, just 
beyond the new sus- 
pension bridge, a mile 
and a third distant, 
passing beneath the 
busiest part of the 
city of Niagara Falls 
and almost directly under the Central Railroad 
Station, where most visitors to the falls alight. 


The Outlet. 


The Tunnel. 


The tunnel is shaped like a horseshoe; it is 
twenty-one feet high, eighteen feet and ten inches 
across the broadest part and nearly four feet 
narrower at the bottom. Its whole length was 
blasted and dug through limestone rock and 
shale, of which enough was taken out to make 
twenty acres of valuable real estate, when 
dumped along the shore of the river. This rocky 
river-bed, two hundred feet underground, is lined 
with from four to six rings of brick especially 
prepared to resist wear and tear by the water. 

The portal from which the water flows into the 
river looks from above like a commonplace black 
hole down by the water's edge. Yet it is said to 
be one of the most solid pieces of masonry ever 
built. 
below the level of the river, and is built up as 
strongly as steel and stone and cement can make 
it. It is well that it should be strong, for it must 
withstand for many years to come the action of 
the current without, which boils and foams as it 
swirls down from the rocks below the falls, as 
well as the tearing rush of the waters within, 


which will enter upon a steep incline as they | 


approach the end of the tunnel. 

A railroad is to connect the mills 
with the main lines of railroad running 
into the city. 

Although water-power has been pro- 
duced successfully already in one of 
the small wheel-pits, probably it will 


electrical part of this enterprise will be 
@ success or a failure. 
More has been said about electricity 


any other branch of the work. I have scarcely 
mentioned it yet, because it has nothing to do 
with the creation of the power, and little to do 
with the mills at Niagara Falls. Its part will 
be played chiefly in the distribution of power to 


of its strength; for itis estimated that the horse- | with a force of five thousand horse-power. After | other cities. 


power of Niagara Falls is nearly five million nine 
hundred thousand—the greatest that nature has 






concentrated 
at any one place 
on the globe. It 
has been said that all 
the coal mined in the 
world would barely 
supply the steam-pumps that would be needed 
to pump back the water that flows over the falls. 
When the water required to create four hundred 
and fifty thousand horse-power is drawn from the 
river above the falls and sent to the gorge below 





The Work In Progress. 


by a short cut through tunnels, the g 





aract 
will be lowered about seven inches only, and the 
loss will hardly be noticed. 

Plans for using Niagara Falls to run machinery 
had been considered for haif a century, but it was 
not until seven years ago that the necessary 
permission to use Niagara water was asked, and 
obtained, from the New York Legislature. Four 
years later money for the undertaking had been 
supplied by capitalists and banking houses. 

An International Niagara Commission, under | 


passing through the wheels the water will travel 
on from a discharge tunnel at the end of the 
wheel-pit out into the main tunnel. 

The largest pit, which was completed | 
of January, 1894, is one} 
feet deep, 








on the first de 
hundred and 
twenty-one feet wide, and one hundred 
and forty feet long. At present there is 
room for only four penstocks. 

It is not easy to imagine a hole pulled 


seventy-eight 








up out of the ground, but the masonry that lines 
this wheel-pit ig so thick and strong that if the 
pit could be pulled up its walls probably would 
stand firm like a giant chimney. 

The chief interest lies in this main wheel-pit, | 


Generating Electricity. 


The shaft from each turbine down in the main 
wheel-pit extends up through the floor of the 
power-house, and will turn the revolving part of 
a dynamo capable of converting five thousand 
horse-power into the form of electricity, which 





can be sent easily over wires for many miles in» 


any direction, and at the end of its journey can 


be changed back into the original form of power. | 


The process is a good deal like sending money 
by mail. Silver dollars could not be carried 
easily in a letter, but they may be exchanged for 
a money-order which, at the end of its journey, 
can be changed back into silver dollars. 

Those who saw, at the World's Fair, the 
twenty-one hundred horse-power dynamo in the 
Intra-Mural Electric Railway’s power-house, 
were told that it was the mightiest machine of the 
kind ever built. 
take more than two dynamos like it to do the 
work of one of the many that soon will be 
whirring here. 

For the present ouly three of these dynainos 
will be put in place. The others are to be added 
as fast as the electricity is called for. 

Each dynamo has its own water-zate, water- 
pipe, water-wheel and shaft, forming practically 
separate and independent power-plants good for 
five thousand horse-power cach. For a short 
distance, at least, the electric 











big enough to walk through without stooping. 
When it is sent to greater distances, however, it 
probably will be carried on poles, like the trolley 
wires for electric strect-cars. 

As the wheel-pit has room at preseut for four 


produced in it. As soon as this power is in use, 






It rests on a ledge of sandstone forty feet | 


not be known until June whether the | 


So it was then; bnt it would | 


urrent is to be sent ; 
out on underground wires carried in a subway , 
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| the wheel-pit will be extended to make room for 

more until fifty thousand horse-power cau be 
generated there, and the tunnel is filled to half 
its capacity. 

The other half will be needed for the smaller 
water-power pits that will empty into it. 

The company has secured the rights to diz 
another tunnel of the same size as the present one, 
| and with wheel-pits to match, and will begin 
work on it as soon 
as it is needed. 
When the second 
tunnel is tinished 
two hundred thou- 
sand horse - power 
can be supplied. 

Beside this, prac- 

tically the same company 
has bought permission from the 
Canadian government to dig two 
wheel-pits and tunnels on the 
Canada side, solely for the gen- 
eration of electricity. 

The first of these wheel-pit> 
and the power-house to match 
will be built, according to pres 
ent plans, close to the brink of 
the Horseshoe Fall, at the foot of 

the high bank directly underneath the 
Falls View Station. The tunnel will slope 
down from the bottom of the pit four 
hundred feet to the river below the fall. 

Each of the Canadian tunnels is to carry away 
the water needed to generate one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand horse-power. The total 
capacity of the plants to be built on both sides of 
the river will be, therefore, four hundred and fifty 
thousand. 

It will take several years to bring the work to 
this end—just how many years no one knows. 
The company has bound itself, however, to pro- 
duce some of its power on the Canadian side not 
later than January, 1897, and it does not expect 
to begin work there until its present plant on the 
American side is used to somewhere near its full 
capacity. 

The chief uncertainty about electricity is that it 
seems to leak from the wires. The longer the 
journey it makes the more of it is lost by the way, 
and consequently the more it will cost. The 
expense of sending it by wire or subway is also 
heavy. A great deal depends on this question of 
price. 

How far can electricity be sent without a loss 
that will make its cost equal to steam-power? 
Upon that question it depends whether Niagara's 
power shall be used only near by the great 
cataract, or whether it shall be sent broadcast. 
Inventions have been made recently which, it is 
believed,—by the inventors, at least,—will make 
it possible to carry electricity a great distance 
without a loss large enough to make its cost equal 
that of coal. 

Nikola Tesla, the brilliant young electrician 
who astonished scientists by proving that an 
electrical current can be created which will pass 
through the upper air without wires to conduct it, 
| says, “The current from Niagara Falls can be 
taken as far as New York city without great loss, 
and I believe that before long we shall be able to 
take it to any distance.” Crrtis Brown. 
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The Salvation Army. 


Part I. 


Its Special Mission to the Slums. 





| The Salvation Army's first convert in the 
| United States was a drunken tramp rescued by 
| Cominissioner Railton — who commanded the 
pioneer corps sent to this country in 1880—from 
under the club of a brutal policeman. ‘Ashbarrel 
Jimmy,” as the tramp was at that time known, 
has been for more than ten years an “army” 
officer. 

It was the misery of the people in the east end 
of London that, as already stated, inspired General 
Booth's attempt to organize aid in the form of the 
army; and Companion readers are aware that 
more extensive remedial measures which combine 
evangelistic and economic features were suz- 
! gested in his recent book, “In Darkest England, 

and are now being carried ont. 

| The case of Ashbarrel Jimmy is but one of 
| many instances which seem to justify the army 
in increasingly addressing itself, in America as in 
England, to the help of the most unfortunate. 

Officers who have pursued the “social work” 
in both countries make interesting comparisons. 
In England, they say, the gulf between rich and 
poor is wider; the slams /ook “slummy ;” the 
poor are more ignorant, more debased and 
sodden. 

A young woman who was sent over here frum 
| the London headquarters remarked upon the fact 
‘that the poverty of our people has not the char- 

acter of hopelessness and stolid endurance that 
she had been accustomed to see, and that in 
almost any American family there is some one 
who tries to avoid the appearance of destitution. 

The averace of intelligence is higher here, she 
| said. In the English manufacturing district 
| where she had becn stationed, few of her converts 


} could read. Here, if her arithmetic or geography 








i turbines, twenty thousand horse-power can be , proved at fanit, every one knew it. 


But America has her own problem of the poor, 
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though it may seem less importunate. Set down 
in certain wards of New York City, for instance, 
the model officer whose career we have followed 
would probably wonder what to do first. He 
could not disregard the principle which the army 
holds in common with other Christians, that 
radical improvement in the life must be preceded 
by a “change of heart ;”’ but he would hesitate to 
offer nothing more than words to a hungry man 
whose only home was a filthy lodging-house. 

He would be glad of the chance the army's new 
departure gives to second his exhortations with 
direct help toward cleanliness, honest labor, 
wholesome food and freedom from debasing 
associations. 


Food and Shelter Depots. 


Early in 1892 the army opened food and shelter 
depots for men in the cities of New York, Buffalo 
and San Francisco. 
midst of the poorest district, and each is managed 
on the same general principle—to welcome any 
man who will behave himself. 

The building, which is known as ‘The Light- 
house," “The Lifeboat,” or something similar, 
contains a dormitory, wash-room and baths, 
restaurant, hall for mectings, employment office 
and workroom. Thanks to soap, water, disin- 
fectants and “consecrated inuscle,” all are free 
from dirt. 





An Exhorter. 


A “shakedown,”’ or couch with sheepskin { labor. 


covering, costs seven cents; a bed and bath cost 
twelve cents. 
restaurant. Coffee or tea is sold for two cents a 
cup. A bowl of soup costs two cents, and so 
does either bread and butter, potatoes, beans or 
cabbage. 

For four cents one has his choice of soup and 
bread, beef or mutton stew, corned beef and 
cabbage or corned-beef hash; and the capitalist 
who controls five cents may banquet on meat-pie. 

All sorts and conditions of men—<‘God's poor 


and the devil's poor,’’ as Father Taylor used to, 


say—are found in these depots. Newsboys come 
in squads, ordering a two-cent bowl of soup and 
five or six spoons. A German nobleman and an 
Oxford University graduate were among the first 
to occupy a “shakedown” in the New York 
shelter. 

Frequently the applicant lacks even the seven 
cents which would pay for this. In that case he 
may earn his supper, bed and breakfast by 


sawing wood or, as in the San Francisco shelter, | 


assisting in the manufacture of cork pillows and 
feather dusters. Such an opportunity means 
something to the man who tramnps the winter 
streets with little or no money In his pocket. 


The Work of the Depots. 


In the first seventeen days after it opened, the 
New York depot lodged five hundred and seventy- 
two men and provided meals for eleven hundred 
and thirty-five. The San Francisco ‘Lifeboat’ 
feeds three hundred and fifty men every day. 
During their first year the two supplied a tem- 
porary home for more than fifty thousand men. 

But women and children, and the old and the 
infirm, share only indirectly in the benefit of 
these food and shelter depots; so a department of 
the social work is designed for them—the slum 
brigade, officered by women, which was intro- 
duced in this country in 1889. There are slum 
posts in Boston, New York, Philadetphia and 
Chicago, located by choice in “the worst room in 
the worst house in the worst block on the worst 
street of the worst neighborhood." Wearing no 
uniform, but only a badge, the two women in 
charge of the corps settle down the 
people they wish to help, and do the work that 
seems nearest. 

A slum officer's day is a composite photograph 
of bumble life. Part of it may be spent in 
nursing a sick woman; another part in scrubbing 
a floor—or a baby; still in 
saloons and worse places, and trying to influence 
the frequenters. 

She is “neighborly 
practises more than she preaches; and after she 


amongst 








another visiting 





She 





‘as the saying goes. 


Exch depot is located in the ' 
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; has made a few visits the people begin to come to 
her. She teaches the unaccomplished wife to 


the son away from the street corner. 

If Michael loses his job, she is asked to tind him 

another. Ifthe old grand- 
mother is taken ill in the 
j night, the slum officer is 
j waked up to go for the 
| doctor. She holds herself 
lat everybody's service. 
' Everybody relies on her 
to exercise many gifts; 
and not the least of these 
is the gift of tongues, for 
the officers of one slum 
corps in New York visit 
among eighteen national- 
| ities. 
. An official report of the 
‘doings of three Boston 
officers of the slum_ brig- 
ade shows that during 
three months of 1893 they 
cleaned sixteen rooms and 
did as many washings; nursed forty cases of 
illness; gave away one hundred and twenty-five 
meals and distributed five hundred and fifty- 
two garinents; held seventy-seven meetings in 
saloons; made sixteen hundred and thirty-nine 
visits to families, and eleven hundred and eighty- 
six to saloons and disorderly houses ; ‘‘personally 
dealt with" fifty-two hundred and eighty-three 
persons, and enrolled five recruits. 

In one official year the stuin-workers in the 
country at large made forty thousand visits. 

It will be seen that these statistics represent 
expenditure of effort rather than money. The 
slum officers have not much nore money than the 
people for whom they work. How much that is 
is indicated by this, that the collection at a 
good-sized army meeting in the slums has been 
known to yield a grand total of one cent. 








Two Cents for a Garment. 


But it is likely that if the officers had more 
funds at command, they would give little more 
than at present. Their practice is shown by the 
fact that, when distributing the garments given 
by the army's friends, they require people who 
can do so to pay for them at the rate of two cents 
a piece. Two cents is not a great sum, one would 
say, bnt the officers have learned that even so 
little makes all the difference between benefit with 
independence, and pauperization. 

The student of these statistics will be likely 
further to notice that the number of conversions 
seems incommensurate with the whole amount of 
But it is replied that the people of the 
slums respond slowly to effort, because they have 


Proportionate prices rule in the! reached the last stage of hopelessness; they have 
‘not ouly been given up by others, but they have 
' given themselves up. 


Many of them were born amongst ‘the 
‘ submerged tenth,’—the lowest and seemingly 
| hopelessly lost class,—and have no 
grasp on anything above it. 
| A stum captain tells of a man who, 
| converted in her meetings, had at once 
ito face the question of bare existence. 
He had stolen or begged his living since 
he was five years old, had never earned 
;a penny by honest labor, and did not 
| know how to work. The first thing 
that offered was a chance to take care of 
a baby for a workingwoman who could 
afford to pay him a dollar a week. 
He gladly accepted the chance. 
| To those dwellers in the slums who 
have seen better days the army tries to 
open the way for old friends to appeal, 
by publishing free in the War Cry 
such notices as these : 


| 





—Lett his wife in Pittsburgh, Pi., 

saying he was going to St. Louis, Mo. 
Wife and child are starving. Any informa- 
tion respecting him will be gladly received. 


EIGHTON, ALBERT.— Albert Leighton; 
mother is very anxious to hear from you. 





| To unfortunate women a special door 
of hope is shown, the slum-workers in- 
| viting them to enter the rescue homes 
which are maintained in Boston, New 
York and Cleveland. 
| Another phase of the many-sided 
work is seen in the New York day 
| Qursery where, during a single year, 
| fourteen thousand children were cared 
for during the hours of the day when 
their parents were employed. 

Sociologists will readily point the 
moral of all this. The first that ap- 
pears is, perhaps, the army's principle 
of adaptation. 

In India its officers wear the native 
dress and, like the priests of the estab- 
lished religions, carry their begging-bowls from 





door to door to receive their food. 


A San Francisco captain, who volunteered two 


years 
tribe 


for work amongst one of the African 
went to the Dark Continent in the full 











expectation of living principally upon rats, as the 
tribesmen were supposed to do. In India, where 
snow is unknown, “Whiter than snow’ is 
rendered ‘‘Whiter than milk ;"" and in Zululand, 
“Whiter than pipe-clay;’’ the aim in all cases 
being that every word of the me: ze which the 


army has to convey shall reach the people. 








On the same principle native officers are every- 
where employed whenever possible. ‘The Jamaica 


| man bas in this. Further, in each country the 
larmy tries to meet the needs peculiar to the 





Visiting the Sick. 


\ country, organizing in alinost every land institu- 
tions which it does not duplicate in any other. 

The sufferings of the makers of phosphorus 
matches, who were not only wretchedly underpaid 
but doomed to die, by the very conditions of their 
employment, early attracted General Booth's 
special attention; and the first fruits of his social 
scheme were factories in East London where the 
work could be done without danger to health and 
at almost double the old rate of wages. 

A burning question for years, in Australia, 
was the fate of discharged convicts. The army 
formed a prison-gate brigade to meet it, and in 
every city where there is a prison the brigade 
stands ready to receive the criminal when his 
term ends and help him to become an honest 
man. 
| Closely connected with the ‘imoral”’ of adapta- 
tion to conditions is that of the improvement of 
opportunity. When the county-seat of County 
C, in Oklahoma, was opened for settlement, in 
) May, 1892, a Salvation Army officer joined the 
thirty-five miles’ race, and when the slower 
; ministers came along, sat on the stake of the best 
“church lot,’’ singing hymns of thanksgiving. 

The army’s first invitation to hold a meeting in 
this country came from the proprietor of a New 
York dance-hall. The meeting was held. In the 
| particular, as in the general, the rule holds good. 
A Salvation lassie went into a saloon to sell the 
War Cry, invited those present to attend the 
meeting, and was sneeringly asked, “If you want 
| to pray for us, as you say you do, why can’t you 
| pray for us here ?”” 

“I can,” she answered ; and she did. 

It deserves to be added, on this head, that it is 
constantly urged upon the army to create oppor- 
tunities, to broaden those that exist. ‘I hope,” 

' said Commissioner Railton, not long ago, ‘that 
levery Salvation Army barracks will some day 
| have its smokers’ gallery or veranda, or some 








In a Saloon. 


other corner where the utterly careless may come 
and hear till the new message drives out the old 


smoke and they press in nearer.” 
Inevitably following from the improvement of 
occasions is, again, the utilization of each officer's 


special gift. ‘You can't sing or preach,” said a 





citizen to a San Francisco captain; ‘‘you're not 


handsome, nor yet a musician; but I must give 
you credit for the cheek of a burglar.’’ Where- 
upon the captain clapped -his hands and shouted, 
“Pre God for one talent!" 





It is likely that this officer's persistence and force 





159 


‘would qualify him to fill, at sqine rough and 
‘dangerous post, a place that no other could 


cook, reproves the husband’s drunkenness, cuts | negro has the same chance to become an adjutant | occupy ; and he would be sent there. 
out the daughter's dresses and tries to keep; or major in his own land that the Massachusetts | 


The man with a genius for trade is summoned 
to headquarters; he who can write is attached to 
an army publication; the singer is advertised as 
a soloist, and the musician is encouraged to 
organize an army band. 

If a New York “society woman” offers her 
parlors for an address to her friends, the army 
sends an officer who can meet her guests on equal 
footing of birth and breeding. If criminals are 
to be moved, or erring women impressed, or the 
sick in a hospital comforted and ‘nothered,”’ 
their visitor is one who by the power of tactful 
sympathy can give them precisely that help which 
they demand. 

Here one might pause to speak of the effect of 
that equality of opportunity which the army 
concedes to women, but a single illustration, 
taken from a foreign field, must suffice. In 
December, 1882, Commissioner Hanna Ouchter- 
lony opened the work in Sweden, alone, save for 
two soldiers, women. In May, 1892, when she 
removed to another land, she left behind five 
liandred officers and four training garrisons, 
‘eleven thonsand uniformed soldiers, two rescue 
| homes, two shelters, a restaurant, seven sium 
} posts, and thirty buildings owned by the army. 
| Whether the ignorant, vicious and careless 
fully appreciate the army is a question not wholly 
to be settled by the assertion that it has ‘made 
greater progress than any other religious move- 
{ment since the Iutheran reformation.” But 
certainly the testimony of officers seems to show 
' that their work is in some respects easier than it 
\was when theared jersey and the poke bonnet 
' were less well known. 

Seven years ago a captain of my acquaintance, 
undertaking to “open a town,” was so severely 
‘beaten during his first street parade that for 
weeks his recovery was doubtful. 

At present, officers say, they meet few attempts 
at violence, except at the hands of small boys, 
“who know no better.” Opposition chiefly spends 
itself in verbal abuse—and this is mainly 
directed toward men. |War Cry sergeants, women 
who sell the paper in the saloons, hear few 
insulting words. The women of the slum corps, 
whose duty takes them at all hours through the 
most unsavory quarters, jrofess to feel as safe as 
in their own rooms. 





Tolerated by the Authorities. 


Some change in the attitude of the authorities 
| is also to be noted—a growing leniency, which 
does not prevail in Germany, where the army is 
| forbidden to parade or hold open-air meetings; in 
| Sweden, where a parade can only be held in 
| connection with a funeral; or in Switzerland, 
\ where mectings after eight o'clock in the evening 
| are not allowed. 

During 1892, in the United States, forty-nine 
officers and soldiers were arrested on various 
charges, and some of them were sent to jail. It 
is officially stated that the army has been sub- 

jected to more arrests and 

imprisonments in this 

country than in all other 

countries combined; the 

usual charge, ‘‘disorderly 
wih) conduct," being grounded. 
on its parades. 

But it is equally trae 
that such legal squabbles 
yearly lessen in number 
and acrimony—one rea- 
son being, doubtless, that 
the paraders have learned 





more considerately tu 
regard the rights of 
traffic. 


The position of the 
church toward the army 
is not to be stated in exact 
terms, for obvious rea- 
sons. Bearing upon the 
question is the fact that 
there is a Salvation 
Army Auxiliary League, 
composed exclusively of 
church members who, 
broadly speaking, are in 
sympathy with the organ- 
ization and willing to be 
known as its defenders. 

The War Cry has re- 
cently felt it ‘safe to say 
that there is scarcely a 
Protestant church in New 
York City that would not 
throw its doors open to 
the army.’”” The major 
of a large division adds 
to this that he is not able 
to accept all the invita- 








tions he receives to address other congregations. 

Perhaps it is true that, though many Christians 
cannot unreservedly approve the army's teachings 
or its methods, the feeling of many is expressed 
by Miss Frances E. Willard, who writes to 
Commander Booth: “This is why I believe in the 
Salvation Army, because in reply to the question, 
‘How shall we reach the masses ?’ it has reached 
them, not at arm's length or with a pair of tongs, 
but by going where they are and clasping their 
hands in a brotherly way.” 

Water Leon Sawyer. 





| the shore to visit the spot where the tower had so 
bravely withstood the perils of a hundred storms. 
The appearance of the twisted iron piles indicated 
that it had bent to the leeward by the gale, 
lying over the wild, foaming waters until it had 
gradually been submerged. 

Up to the last moment the heroes within the 
doomed beacon had trimmed and fed the light. 





whose very names are unknown—died gloriously, 
and are reverently remembered. 
hey hung to duty to the last.” said the 
present keeper of Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse, and 
as he said it, the indomitable spirit of the two 
who met their awful fate in the same waters that 
flowed beneath his feet, seemed to glorify his face. 
Under starlight and storm the old light had 
done its work of beneficence and blessing; a 
beacon to cheer and guide; a lesson to every 
beholder, of loyalty to duty and helpfulness to 
souls in peril. 


For the Companion. 


OLD SIMON'S TAXES. 


Toall who came to his wretched hut 
Old miser Simon’s door was shut. 
‘The tax-collector, on his round, 
Came there one suminer’s day,’and found 
It fast. He straight began to pound 
“Come, wake up, there!” he erled, “halloo!"” 1 
And stilt he kept'up his tattoo, 
Until a vote, irate, profane, 

rowled through a’ broken window-pane: 
What's wanted out there? Who are you 
That's raising all this hullabaloo? 
I've nanght to give, D’ve naught to sell. 
Is not iny house my citadel ? 
T've nothing for you. | Go away! 
Leave me in peace. Begone, [ say!” 























Then lightly laughed the publican, - — <0 
And on the door once more began 
‘o beat his deafening rataplan, WINNING THIS SPURS. 





Shouting aloud betw: the whacks, 
‘Open the door and pay your tax, 

Eleven dollars, twenty ¢ 

Or take the lawful conseqn’ 


“Eleven dollars! Robbery 
Cried Simon, *Cutthroat! who am I 
To pay fAtax like that’ 'Twould buy 

My house and all my house contains! 
*Twould drain the last drop from my veins! 
The twenty cents, upon my word, 

Alone, is all I can‘afford, 

And even that were robbery. 

The country pays no tax to ie, 

The schoot, the library, the mail, 

The public park—of what avail 
Are these tome? The ‘hor, 
‘Are not for poor men of iny sort 


The publican, with sudden w 
Thought in his heart, “1H hun 
“From all your claims, both st 
Upon the county, town, and state, 
Quoth he, “write out a Tull rel 
Til come no more. Your tax shall ¢ 

-And henceforth you may live in peact 


With eager hand and trembling speed i 
Old Simon wrote the quitelaim deed. | 
Next day, with joyful heart, he went 

To town fo gather in his rent, 

And, home returning with his load, 
Met face to face upon the road 

The tax-collector with a crowd. 
“What do you here?" they erled aloud. ! 
“What right have you on this highway 

For which you have refused to pay?” 


“Where shall [ go 


See you to that, It’ 
You'can’t stay her 


*W.S. Burrell tells a story of Indian mutiny when 
all the powers of nature seemed leagued against 
the British soldier. It was a time of terrible 
drought, and it became necessary to put a sentry 
at the well, and to limit each person to half rations 
of water. Daily the situation grew more gloomy. 
The soldiers began to Nght for water, the unprin- 
clpled gambled tor it, the cunning schemed for it, 
and the weak went to the wall, There was one 
lad in the company, a typical city Arab, cunning, a 
suspected thief, and acquainted with all sorts of 
horrors belonging to a sordid: exist Yet he 
had pluck, and fought as bravely as the older men. 




























One night, when quietly visiting the sentries, 
| found this young Cosins on duty at the well. vx 
'T came near Fo saw hi furtive put sree: 
behind a stone that lay close [ poked with 
my foot and: kicked ag tinst a tin ean 
water, with a long string atuiched. Me had been 
stealing water, one of the worst and most selfish 
offences in our Httle garrison. 
sharp! 
“You seemed to be turning into a soldier. Wh 
can’t you try to become a gentleman, too, instead 
of robbing helplexs women and children?” 



























Vhat's that to us? 
ious 





“gentleman” as applied to himself, but at any rate 
a look came into his face which made ine decide 
not to punish hii this time, and f walked on. 

The terrible days and nights continued, until one 








nimble feet 





Ie lenpe: 
called the owner, ‘le 
To spoil my wheat? Get out of there 

constable! Yet stay, 
of his will amply pay 


‘The damages.”” 
He leaped the wall, 
Then did Simon baw! 


“Stop thief! my all 
Is in that sack. Stop thief, say! 
Shall I be ri Vin open day ? 
Arrest hin, constable, not me! 


“Ay, so 1 would, but then, 
I e the county and th 
Not you 














of steam-bammers in my brat 
and the apothecary talking together 

ey sir,” said fhe apothecary, “Vi afraid he'll 
follow the other two. can't cure sunstroke with- 
out water.”” 

‘All night | lay tossing with fever. Through my 
dreams a pale, cunning, insignificant face seemed 
to appear at times at my bedside, with a quaint 
look of solicitud awkwardness about it. 

So the night passed, and the nest d: 
its sweltering heat, its alarms 
and again the night fell, 4 
glanced wy and saw the 
over un 


1 heard the captain 








And seized it. 
Aloud for help, 















Du see 
town, 










vkod 








‘Then broke poor Simon down, 
And to the tax-collector said, 









THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


These two men—a German and a Portuguese, | 


I 
I 

half-full of | 
T spoke to him | 


Perhaps it was the incongruity of the word | 


night, when [ fell on my bed with a wild throbbing 


too, with 
nd general misery, | 


nga standing 
he looked helpless, and’) read again on 






Pacifle Ocean, that by general consent has been 
chosen to mark the place where the day begins, or 
in other words, where the day changes Tts name, 
There ure xome curious things connected with 
| this line. When a ship crosses it comi +g from the 
east the captain skips or drops a day in his reckon. 
ing as he passes the line. 
Sunday when he reached the tine 
on Monday the instant he had crossed it. Approach 
ing from the west, on the other hand, the captain 
would go back aday in his reckoning. 

It might thus happen that one day of the week 
would he stretched over forty-eight hours. Sup: 
pose the ship, approaching from the west, reached 

line midnight on Sund The moment it 

> over the line the calendar would be put back to 

midnight on Saturd Another Sunday would 

then begin, and continue, of course, for twenty. 

four hours longer. So,on board that ship, it would 

he Sunday for forty-cight successive hour: 

Indeed, perhaps come of our readers will see how 

it takes more than forty-eight hours to pass one day 
_ in crossing the Pacitle Ocean. 






















| 
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For the Companion, 


THE APRIL RAIN. 


Soft comes the April rain to bud and flower 

Tass :—the shrinking violet 

eives the gently falling shower, 

And scarce her petals by its gift are wet: 

The blue-bell, peeping from the trellised bower, 
Holds up her tiny goblet to the sky, 

Till on its rim n dainty pearl is set, 
Such as the Indies cannot give, nor buy :— 








Hid in the fragrant blossom sits the bee, 
Secure; the oriole forgets his melody, 
And trails his scarlet wings, his ebon bill 
Uplifting gratefully; and, as T look, the hill 
Is bathed in sunlight; ceased the gentle rain, 
And bird and bee take up their song again. 


Robert F. Ropen, 





o-—___ 


LINCOL 


Hfon. H. L. Dawes, in recollections of: 
Lincoln and Stanton, contributed to the JfHlantic 
Monthly, relates an experience of his own in deal 
ing with these (wo men, who, “so wholly unlike in 

‘ways of work and thought, walked together arn 
Jin arm, each sustained in the load he carried by 
' the arm he leaned on, and helped on his way by the 
caution and counsel of him who walked by his 
side.” A quartermaster of a Massachusetts regi- 
} ment had been caught gambling with government 
money, and had been sentenced to five years’ 
‘imprisonment in the Albany penitentiary. 
| Mr. Dawes 

) “Dhad received a petition to the president, signed 
by many leading citizens of the neighborhood of 
the offender's home, indorsed and certified to by the 





PARDONED IIIM. 


some 















































physician of the penttentiary, and also by a leading 
physician of my own town. asking for hi trdon, 
onthe ground of failing healtn, and representing 





him to be in a std condition of dectine, with every 
prospect of a spe death unless he were released, 
“T took this petition to Mr. Lincoln, who, atter 
carefully reading it, turned to me and said: 
Do you believe t rement?* 
criainly do, Mr. President, or 1 should not 
© brought it to yeu! 
“Please say so. he: 
these doctors 
| eT did as requested, addin, 
believe it to be true F join tn th 

















e on the rk of it, under 








‘And because 1 
petition.’ 





me 





With faltering tongue and h end, “Can't or rte 

Mvetbacic my paper that you honda ‘face? sCaun"t save bhm without water” | asd ahmed my name Mr. Lineohn remarked, 
Give back my sack of hard-won gold, nr Agalii, raised. iny head upos rm, dnd put “We can't permit the man te die in prison after that 
And take my tax.” My tale fs tod. i again, ¥ 1 eae statement, and immediately wrote under it all: 





inof water to my 
lips. [suppose I 
looked a question, for 
he said quick! 
aint stolen 


EDWARD PAYKON JACKSON. 
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For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF A LIGHT. 


On Monday, April 14, 1851, an east wind rose 
in fury until it blew a gale. At that time there 
were three men in Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse: the 
two assistant keepers and a visitor. It was an 
octagonal tower, supported on iron piles driven | 
tive feet into the ledge below, and held together 
hy braces. Every time a storm raised the waves 
the lighthouse shivered ominously. 

When this historic storm first arose the visitor 
on the lighthouse becaine frightened, and signalled 


ward that it was 
@ present from 





him and another man in the compan 

have slept for three or four hour 

to see a stealthy fgure bearing 'a limp, dark 

sack-like thing spring over the cactus hedge 

disappear from 
When Tf wok 

absolute recove 

















ew 





but how wet was! 









T must 
when IT woke | 


and 
my first feeling was one of | 


y From the 
ior at my side Was a curious gurgling sound, as 


‘Let this man be discharged. A. 1 
fe 
take it to the war office and give it to Mr. Stanton, 
He saw at once something in my countenance which 
Jed him to think that Thad cilready encountered 
some rough weather in that quarter, and had litle 
relish for more. Mr, Lincoln took back the paper, 
and smiling, remarked that he wi 
there pretty soon, and would take it himself. 
“The nest day, on going te the House, Twas 





anded the paper back to me, and told me to 

















met by two Michigan) Representatives with, the 
inquiry: ‘What have vou been doing at the White 








House? We went the 





to get a poor Michig 
soldier pardoned who had been sentenced to dei 
fur desertion, bot we couldn't de anything with 
the president. He told’ us that: you ‘were there 











the pen 
Mr. 5 





+ patiary, and when he took the paper to 
pton he puldia't diseh him. 

He told me.” said the president, “that it was 
sham, and that Dawes had got me to pardon the 
Diggest rascal in the army, and that Pohad inade 
gwnbling with the funds perfeetly sat bcouldn't 



















. * age of water fowing from a nearly empty vessel. get him to let the man off, The e been 
to Colasset for a boat to take him ashore. By igyked round languidly. and Private Cosins doing so much of this thing late ve lost 
noon he was on land, not a moment too soon for | half-propped again-t the y. Onmy allintuence with this adininistration, and ¢ got 





lange 




















eerie pillow was nearly empty leather 'sheep-kin to step. 
en . Sd the mouth of whieh he held against my head. “L went immediately to the White House, with 
On, Tuesday the gale inereased in violence. | “Why, Cosins, man,” T, “what have you my hair on end, but was greeted by the president 
The wind had shifted to the northeast, the most, been doing? Where did you get all this water’ i the mildest manner, bE inquired if the rdow 





: You’ve saved my fife, Fao believe: but FE hope 
dangerous quarter from which the elements could | you didn't take the water from the well.” 


hurl themselve zainst the old tower; for the | The Arab rose, and slowly and painfully 
came round the bed to take my 

















waves gether resistless fury, travelling along “sNo, <tr sid h no water this matter rest on any uncertainty, + Retain this: 
miles and miles of unobstructed wind-swept sea. ee I got , all f ry only don't pardon. send am ge to Ath 7 

‘ oe ~ ic jy tell the captain, sir : certain the truth or falsity of this statement 

Soon the gale became a hurricane, and the frail “The apothecary entered, and the opening door expense, If we have been imposed upon. Mr. 
lighthouse was so buried in the seas that on the | threw a flood of light upon the room. At onee we Lincoln’ reply was 








realized what had happened. 


sixteenth the anxions watchers on the Cohasset 
shore could not distinguish it. During the 
previous night the light had burned as usual, ) 
and the question was passed from lip to lip, from 
eve to ey 

“Will the light burn to-night ? 
house stand ?"" 

About four o'clock in the afternoon of that 
anxious day the platform of the tower, which had 
been built upon the braces, washed ashore. Then 
the keeper, who happened to be on land, knew 
that the water had risen within seven feet of 
the tower. 

When the hour of sunset came the excitement 
on land was alinost past endurance. Would the 
light—a ery of joy swept from a hundred throats : 

“There it burns!) Thank God!" 

Fitfully throngh the breakers and the spume, 
the light gleamed far out to sea. It was the dying: 
warning the living. 

Nine o'clock came! ‘The hurricane inercased, 
Dut the light was steady. Ten o'clock ! till the 
grand old light shone forth upon the heaving 
waters, At one o'clock on the morning that 
followed, just at the turn of the flood, when the 
outstreaming tide and the incoming hurricane 
met on the fatal ledge, the mad tolling of the 
lighthouse bell was heard. After that, no sound 
or sight pierced the fury of the storm. The light- 
house had been torn from its post of duty never 
to be seen again, 

When the gale was over, people put out from 


which, like vein 
crimson life. blood of the poor lad. 








T looked in’ his poor, mean featured face 
inarvelled the nobility of it. 
his coat was a great red stain that told where the 
too-sure bullet of a mutineer marksman had struck 
him when on hix seeond moonlit nae to the 
river for me. He was dying fast, but the instinet 








Will the light- 





of a soldier seemed even now to be growing 
Again he spoke : 
1 


stronger in him, 
“Don't tell the captain, str. won't disobey 
orders never agin. Can ver s mea drop of 
that water? I never could do without a lot of 
water, sir. Don’t tell the captain 
And “a knight peerless” had wor 











THE 
re still being: made to + 
by the leading nations of the earth of a single 
rime meridian. England urges the ¢ 
Greenwich, principally on the ground of 
suprema 


PRIME MERIDIAN. 


Effort 





sure the adoption. 












omimner. 








prevail in the settlement of such a question, 





Tt was chiefly the unwillingne 
cept the met place of the 
h. and te adopt the other standards of the 
so metric system, that dereated 
ort toward the ection Ola univer 
prime n nit few y are, 
The principal rival on the Europ 
the Greenwich meridian is that of Paris, and the 
* Dandon the use of the meridian 
ish would legally adopt the 
This the English tailed to do, 
how champion the meridian of 
> the proper zero of longitude, 
rbitrary line, passing through the 
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metrie system, 








The Freneh 
Bering’. Straits 
This Ties on the 








The bare stone floor 
round my bed was one great pool of water, across | 

of red in gray marble, ran the 
till holding my hand he sank on his knees, and 


On the breast of 


aims of 


y. but to this the reply is nude that 
selentifie and net commercial reasons ought to! 








peontinent of 





had gone out. } 
' 
oflice. 

“Lsatd to him that Leould not afford to have this 





plied thatit had not, and then 
nt way, the seene in the war 


He rej 
vated, in his quay 















wl think 






you bel in, Twill. 
will tuke the risk on the ide of merey 

sxe the pardon went ont, And vet the sequel 
proved that Mr. sStunton was the nearest right of 
the thre on oimy return te) Massiehusetts, 
almost the first man wh Ue in the street 
was this same ‘dying’ quite apparently ag 
hale and robust as the best of the people around 
pinay.” 





At any rate, 




























A DOGS JOURNEY. 

Accounts of long journeys by dogs over un. 
known roads to reach their masters are not rare, 
| but every wellauthenticated new story of the sort 
Hares = our wonder at the sagacity and. fidelity 
of these friends of men. The latest narrative of 
the hind comes from Scotland. 
| The wini-ter in charge of a certain parish in the 
county of Dumfries, in the south of scotland, re. 
ceived lately by rail a fox terrier which had been 
sent him asa present by a friend at Elgin, in the 
north of Scotland. The clergyman weleomed the 
little dog warmly, but thonght it best to shut him 
up 
place. 
At the end of several day 

1, he was released and allowed to run 

ut the k sunds. He disappeared almost in. 
stantly, and was seen no more in Dumfries. 
But’ seven day~ later the fox terrier arrived 
at Elgin, which is one hundred and eighty miles 
distant ina straight dine, and presented himself at 
his old miaste door. Admitted, he stretehed 
Himself out before the tire theroughiy exhausted 
and terribly dragsled and dirty. and lay there 
several hours be he would’ take any of the 


food that was offered him 
In 



















. during which the dog 






































rently hone the worse for his long 
he had travelled: from Elgin. to 
packed ina basket, he could 
tide on his return journey than 








Suppose it were noon on | 
it would be noon | 





over: 


yesterday, and got him to pardon aman out of : 


for a while until he was accustomed to the 


or two, however, he was as lively as | 
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) the vellous instinct of direction possessed by 
animals: but he had managed to make his way 
toward home at the rate of more than twenty-five 
miles a day. 
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AN ADVAY 





‘ED SPELLER. 


So long as there are brignt children there will be 
| proud fathers and mothers; and perhaps it woul! 
be equally true to say that as long as there are 
proud fathers and mothers there will be bright 
‘children, “Why,” said a good man who had never 
| enjoyed much schooling, “there's my John! He’- 
forgotten more book-larnin’ than his father and 
mother ever had.” It was not unlikely. To be 
good at forgetting is a pretty common gift. 


“How's little Celia 
quired a visitor of Mrs 
progress with her studies 

“Faith, mum, an’ she is, thin 
Murphy, with her arms akimbo. 

| choild skips ahead jiet 
| beats all, mum! Now 
' there's spellin’—'twas 
last noight her fay 
ther was afther wroitt 
a letther to the man 
he’s goin’ to wurrk for 
next week, an’ he says 
to Cely, says he, ‘How 
do you spell ayther?? 
gayshe. ‘Isita-y-t-he-r, 
ora it n-y-t-hewr?? 

“An? Cely she says, 
“Wait ti OL git me Look, tay 

ja away past thim little wurrds, over amoonget the 
foor an’ foive syI'bles,’ says she. 

“Aw she brought her book, an’ showed her 
fayther an’ me where she was studyin’ the noight, 
an’ thruly, there she At page sirintywcan, mum, 
an’ all the little wurrds way behoind her! 
| “OL misthrust mebbe spellin’ is her sthrong 

p'lnt.” said Mrs. Murphy, modestly. “Ay coorse it 
wudn't be in nater for the cholld to go Payin' 
along lotke that wid all her studies. It was aboove 
half-an hour, mum, before she an’ her fayther 
; found the wurrd they was huntin’ for, way back 
amoong the first twinty pages, mum. An! there 
was our little Cely studyin’ at page sivinty- i 











getting on at school?” in- 
Murphy. “Is she making 
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fe way that 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


An exchange tells the following story of the pie 
shop In London before which Charles Dicken~ 
used to stand when, as a child, he drudged in a 
blacking factory. Every day, on the way to and 
from his work, he paused to devour the viand- 
with his eyes, and sometimes he pressed his tongue 
to the window-pane, as if by so doing he got a ta-tv 

of the xood things which were “so near and yet ~- 
| far.” 


An American railroad man who admires Dicken 
hunted up this pie-shop when tn London in order 
to gratify his curiosity and his sentiment. It 
proved to be a mere box of a place in a poor quar. 

‘ter of the city, but the original business was till 
carried on there. As the traveller peered into the 
shadowy interior, a voice was heard at his elbow: 

“Pleuse, sir, will you buy me a weal pi 

The owner of the voice was a small. dishevelled 
person, with whom a pie of veal, or anything else 
orn arty? nature, would have agreed ght 
well. 

low many boys do you think this shop will 
asked the American. 
“fdunno. About fifteen or sivteen, 
think.” 
“Well 
back here. 
‘The boy studied the man’s face for a moment 
if to make sure that he was in the enjoyment of hi 
. and then with a yell hurried into a side 
et. Hardly a minute elapsed before he returned 
at the head of a procession of sixteen gamins, of 
assorted sizes, unanimous in appetite and hop 
This ragged battalion assembled close behind 
its benefactor and followed him: into the shop, 
where he amounced that he was going to give all 
the boys all the pie they wanted. They wanted a 
deal, as ft proved; their capacity for “weal 
pie’? was something marvellous. But their bene. 
factor was as good as his word, and sixteen happy 
and satisHed boys left the shop singing his pratses. 


















he 
T shesid 


ro und get fifteen boys, and bring them 
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HE SHOWED THEM HOW. 


Capt. J. R. Kenly, in his “Memoirs of a Maryland 
Volunteer,” describes with evident satisfaction 3 
little scene in the city of Jalapa during the Mexican 
War. The United States troops were in garri-on 
in the town. Everything was quiet, and the 
inhabitants and the soldiers were on very good 
terms. 











It was not uncommon, says Captain Kenly, to 
see an American soldier mending his boots sloug: 
side of a Mexican shoemaker, or a carpenter in 
uniform working at the same bench witha Mexican 
mechanic. 

One day the captain noticed a soldier looking 
with gre:it interest at some native magons layin 
brick. They were at work upon a platform elevati 
perhaps a dozen feet from the ground, up to which 
oman was carrying mortar upon his head on a 
square board instead of a hod. 

he masons stood immediately In front of the 
wall they were constructing, pfaced each brick 
separately on its bed, used a plumb-line, square, 

that each brick was correctly aligned, 
pied as much time in laying half a dozen 
an American mechanic would u-e in 
‘laying a hundred. 
| “Captain,” said the soldier, 
| show those men how to work?” 

“Certainly, If you are a bricklayer.” 
Ife mounted the platform, one of the Mexicans 
ave him his trowel, and he went to work, the 
| Mexicans looking on with the greatest Interest 
and admiration. No doubt they profited by the 
lesson. 
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TOO SHORT NOTICE. 


Old Mr. Johnson, familarly known as “Uncle 
Zeke,” was so fond of his coppers as to have 
acquired, the utation of being a “leetle nigh,” 
but he was also fond of creature comforts. Some- 
times it taxed his ingenuity to reconcile these con- 
fiicting tastes. 

The citizens of Milltown were noted for getting 
up entertainments of a social and edible nature, 
called “xubsc! ut n parties,” and Uncle Zeke was 
almost invariably one of the participants. He 
gatistied his desire for economy, however, by fast. 
ing for a certain length of time beforehand. 

On one occasion a party was hastily arranged in 
honor of some transient guest of the town, and 
Unele Zeke was informed of the affair on the fore. 
noon of the very day on which the entertainment 
wus to be given: 
no,” said the old man, emphatically. “I 
have ben happy to go if you'd gin me 
more notiee. You ala rally charge about four 
times what it's wuth, any ee but if IT have 
chance to git ready, I can git about half my money's 
wuth! As it ix, can’t go this time. It’s too short 
notice ” 
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For the Companion. 


PATTY'S FAST DAY. 
1794. 

It was a tempting breakfast which mother 
Avery had prepared for the hungry little ones on 
that Fast day morning. There were 
sinoking slices of hominy, fried 
brown and crisp to 
be eaten with genu- 
ine molasses, a plen- 
tifal supply of roast 
potatoes and the 
crowning dish of 
cimbals. 

Parson Avery pro- 
nounced the long 
blessing, and at last 
the children were 
bountifully helped 
by mother, who well 
knew the long day 
of fasting that was 
before them. 

Patty did not in- 
tend to steal, oh no, 
she was only a little 
girl with a very long 
name, Patience Con- 
tent Avery, which 
had been shortened, 
even by the stern 
father, to Patty. 

When breakfast 
was over and she 
was helping the eld- 
est sister, Thankful, 
clear the table she 
pat two of the cim- 
bals in her pocket. 

There was a long 
row of children when 
they were all in their 
places in the minis- 
ter’s pew, in the old 
meeting - house on 
the hill. Nine Av- 
erys, largeand small 
with mother at one 
end and their sister 
Thankfal at the 
other. Patty, whose 
age of ten placed 
her in the middle 
of the row, grew 
very tired of her 
father’s long ser- 
mon. 

The parson had reached his ninthly, and Patty 
knew there would be many more weary minutes 
before the welcome lastly would be heard. She 
took from her pocket the cimbals, forgetting that, 
although the high pew hid her from the audience, 
she was not safe from the all-seeing eve of her 
father up in the pulpit. She took one long, deli- 
cious bite. Suddenly there was a pause in the 
sermon. What could it mean? Every eye was 
turned to the parson. The stillness was intense. 

“Makepeace Goodwin, will ye take from 
Patience Content Avery the cimbal she is eat- 
ing 

What could the tithing-man do save obey the 
stern command of the minister? So down the 
aisle he marched, oh, so gravely! to the parson’s 
pew, and took from poor little Patty the cimbals. 
Down she went on the floor; her head sought the 
shelter of Thankful’s lap, and there she stayed 
till noontime. 

Patty never forgot that day, and on many a 
Fast day was the story told to her children and 
grandchildren, and always with this ending: 

“I deserved it, my dears. If it had been any 


CONSEQU 














other child, father would have done the same | 


thing. He was a stern man, but a good one; 
never forget that.” Hattie Annorr. 

e+ 

For the Companion. 
SEASONABLE ADVICE. 

Always wear your thinking cap; 
"Twill often save you from mishap. 

+++ 


For the Companion. 


PROFESSOR T'S PARROT. 


Little Jack Wheeler felt very grand because he | ope 


was going to Boston all alone. 
What did it matter if auntie did see him safely 


into the car at Salem, or that papa would be at the 


depot to meet him in Boston ? 
Everything was interesting now that 
travelling all by himself! 


He took a bright penny out of his pocket- 


book to buy the Record, just as papa always did 











he was 


| Then, he put his ticket underneath the steel rod 
| of the seat in front of him, pulled off his hat and 
‘ yan his fingers through his wavy ringlets, a perfect 
| copy of the young man opposite him. 
| At the next station, a queer-looking man with a 
big wicker basket took the seat directly behind 
Jack 
Jack turned around and smiled at the new- 
comer cordially. 
The queer-looking man returned the smile, and 
| then he opened the lid of the basket cautiously. 





“Polly wants to come out,” saida voice. ‘Poor 
Polly! Polly wants to see the show !"" 

Jack looked around in astonishment. 

“Is it a parrot?” he asked, excitedly. ‘Oh, 


can’t he come out one minute, if you please!” 


“Couldn't,” said the man, solemnly. ‘He'd 
never come back again.” 
“I'm cold,” said Polly. “Poor Polly! Polly 


| wants a cracker!" 

' 
| 
| 








A SPRING OPENING 


AND 


ENT Drop IN Fur! 
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| “Keep still!’ said the man, giving 


| the basket a shake. 
| “Keep quiet yourself!’ answered 
| Polly, loudly. “I’m dying! Poor, po-or 
| Poll,” wailed the parrot. 
| “Oh, do please, Mr. Man,” urged 
Jack, politely, “do please let me just 
| peep into the basket !"" 

He climbed down from his seat and 
stood beside the man. 

“I have a feather parrot at home,” 
said Jack, quickly, an’ I admire him, 
only he’s a stuffed one, an’ so I admire 











yours heaps better, you know! 

“T think parrots would like me,’ 
continued Jack, with charming frank- 
ness, “cause most animals do!” 

“So I would,” answered the parrot. 
“Let me out, I want to fly!’ 

Everybody in the car turned around, 
stared, and laughed and talked about 
Jack and the man and the wicker basket 
with the parrot. 






































“Tf I only had a crack said 
Jack, as he hunted in his reefer-pocket. 
Do you s’pose he'd eat a butter 
scotch ?”” he asked eagerly, as he pulled 
out a very woolly-coated one. It had 
stuck fast in his pocket, and the fuzzy 
covering was the consequence. 

“No,” answered the parrot; “my 
tooth aches.”" 

“Oh,” exclaimed Jack, “I’m so 
sorry! Ul But all the passenger: 
were getting up, and the cars had 
stopped, and the conductor called 
Boston. 

The queer man siniled again as he 
| ed the cover very wide. 
| There was nothing but an empty 
j basket, and the man shut the lid up 
with a snap! 
| “It's the first of April, sonny,”’ said 








the man, laughing, “and I’m Pro 
|'T., the ventriloquist. Yon ask 
pa what that is, and then you'll see 
. | the fun.” 


ssor 





your 


discovery in this country. 
of No. 
April, 1775. 


Poor little Jack was so mystified that he stood 
| stock still in the middle of the aislo, and there 
| papa found him. | 
| Papa did explain all about the mystery, 80 now 

Jack understands the joke, and if you will only 
| ask your papa to explain that long word, why, 
then you'll understand it, too. 
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For the Companion, 
TOMMY’S DREAM. 


I thought I planned the greatest scheme, 
And fooled the girls all three! 
I woke, and found ’twas all a dream, 
And no one fooled but ine. 
Eubora S. BUMSTEAD. 





See 
For the Companion. 


THE QUEBR PATIENT. 


As Doctor Rule drove up to the gate of his 
| home one morning, after making his early rounds, 
little Jack, who had been watching for him, ran 
' down the path to meet him. 

| «© papa,” he said, “‘we thought you'd never 
;come! There’s a patient in the dining-room 
who's been waiting ever so long, and he’s so bad 
: that he has tried three times to jump out of the 
' window.” 

“Out of his head, 1 suppose,’’ said the doctor, 
as he sprang out of the buggy. 

“Mamma’s holding him down on the sofa 
now,"’ said Jack, leading the way into the house. 

The doctor hurried into the dining-room, wish- 
ing his patients would come during office hours. 
His wife and little daughter were both standing | 
before the sofa, bending down very low. They | 
j did not turn around or speak. | 
|; ‘Let me see what’s the matter here,’’ said the | 
doctor, pushing them aside. 

They answered him with a burst of laughter, 
and the doctor had to laugh too, for the “‘patient”’ | 
on the sofa was only old Bose, covered to his neck 
with a shawl, and looking very much ashamed of | 
himself, and as if he would like to get up if he could. 

“This is Jack's joke,” said mamma. ‘Don’t 
you know what day it is ?”” 

“The first of April, I do declare!” said the 
doctor. ‘Jack, you rogue, come here.’” 

Jack ran laughingly into his father’s arms. 

“You said no one could ever April fool you, 
papa,” he cried. | 

“So I did,” said the doctor, and he put his 
hand in his pocket and took out adime. ‘Take | 
this, it’s worth a dime to be caught by a little 
fellow only five years old!” 

Fiorence B. HALLOWBLL. 
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For the Companion. 
APRIL FOOL, MAMMA. 

Kitty had heard the term “April fool” used, 
and thought it was a kind of salutation, like holi- 
day greetings. 

In the night before the first day of April, she 
awoke and asked her mamma if it was after mid- 
night. 

“Yes, dear.’’ 

«‘Well then, ‘April fool,” mamma!” said Kitty, 
cheerily. 














I. 
No. 3 gives in pictorial rebus form the celebr. 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 
PUZZLE. 


My Jirst tg found atthe beginning of the Amazon; 
My ‘second \s found in the heart of Japan; 

My third ig found at the centre of the earth; 

My fourth is found in the middie of tho Pacific; 
My fifth is found in the middle of Ireland; 

My ‘whole is noted for inconstancy. 


2. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Bold, but hard Homer. 
To feed the hungry was my aim, 
And if I failed, not mine the blame; 
No grudging thoughts, but sudden want 
My kindly purpose overcame. 


3. 
DROP-VOWEL PUZZLE. 


Th TER f th clbrtn f th Fret f prianknn. ts sd 
tht th Hnds bsrv th nd f Mrch n th sm mnnr; frm 
whch t wld ppr tht th prete f pri fing s vr nent, nd 
hs cm t 8 frm r rmt ncstrs. 

nthyr ghtn hndrd nd sxt n xtnev hx ws preted n 
th ppl f Lndn. Crds wr snt thrgh th ml wth ths 
necrptn: “Tr f Lndn.—dmt th Brr nd Frndt v th 
nn] Crmn f wehng th Wht Lna, n Snd, pri Frst, ghtn 
hndrd nd sxt. dmttd nl t th Wht Gt.” Mn prans 
wr devd l ths crds, nd wnt t th Tr n pri Frst, bt 
fnd n Wht Lns nr Wht Gt. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Daffodils. 2. Hyacinths. 8. Narcissus. 4. 
Arbutus. 5. Snowballs. 6. Primroses. 7. Anem- 
ones. 8. Snowdrops. 9. Harebells. 10. Columbine. 
ll. Wake-robins. 12. Blood-root. 


2. Photographs of Taken by 


1, Edgar Allan Poe. James Russell Lowell. 
2. Charles II. Shaftesbury (Ear! of). 
8. Lady Elizabeth Richard Steele. 

Hastings. 
4. Charles IL. of Swe- Samuel Johnson. 

len. 

5. Lord Chesterfield. Samuel Johngon. 
6. Homer, Virgil, Mil- John Dryden. 

ton. 
7. David Garrick. Oliver Goldsmith. 
8 James A. Garfield. James Russell Lowell. 
9. Alexander Pope. Oliver Goldsmith. 
10. Frederick Taylor. Phebe Cary. 
11. Lord Byron. Thomas PR. Macaulay. 
12. John Keats. John Keats. 
18. Joseph Rodman Fitz-Greene Halleck. 


rake. 
. George William James Russell Lowell. 


‘urtis. 
15. Brinsley R. Shert- Thomas Moore. 
n. 
16. Thomas Moore. Lord Byron. 
17. Sir John Moore. Charles Wolfe. 
18. Robert Browning. Walter Savage Landor. 


19. William Shake. 
speare. 


Matthew Arnold. 


20. Duke of Wellington. Alfred Tennyson. 
21. Martin Luther. Robert Montgomery. 
22. Napoleon Bona. Charles Phillips. 
parte. 
8. River. 


4. 1. Pike. 2. Perch. 8. Muskalonge. 4. Stur. 
on. 5. Kass. 6. Bluefish. 7. Shad. 8. Salmon. 
. Crab. 10 Herrings. 11. Terrapin. 





Of the three puzzles in our illustration for April, No. 1 tells of an explorer who made an important 
This man left his own country 
The ship he sailed in is in the second section, 





in April, 1609. His name is in the first division 
No. 2 is an important event which happened in 
ated action of a prominent general in 1865. 
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For the Companion, 


MAY-DAY GREETINGS. 


After the chuice and crowning of the May-queen 
and the braiding of the May-pole, the prettiest 
observance of May day is that which enjoins the 
hanging of May-baskets on the doors of friends. 

A ae asian may be of any size, shape or | STAMPS 
material the fancy of the sender may select, It 
may be elegant or simple; it may hold ferns, ' 
violets, May-flowers, woodland vines or hothouse 
flowers; though the last are the least appropriate, 
and therefore the least desirable. Country cousins | 
hold the advantage over , 
their city relatives in 
the preparation of this 
dainty form of remem- 
brance, and the girl who 
lives within reach of 
wood and field and is 
not able to arrange a 
charming May - basket 
with no expense save 
perhaps a bow of rib. 
bon to tie on the handle, 
must be unusually lack. | 
ing in Yankee ingenuity 
and taste. 

Attractive and simple 
baskets can be made 
from cardboard either 
cut into true basket 
form or rollet into cornucepias hung by ribbons; 
from birch-bark, than which there is nothing more 
appropriate and pleasing; from irregularly braided 
willow twigs, still wearing their bright spring color 
in their bark; from coarse matting or burlap, or 
from old strawberry boxes covered with lchens, 
pine cones or evergreen. 

Any wild flowers, either gathered or growing, 
are suitable for the contents, and if blossoms 
cannot be obtained, a graceful arrangement of 
delicate vines and ferns is suficient, and can be 
made extremely pretty. The May-flower, from its 
Hons, is of course the best of all flowers to 
use; but May-flowers are not obtainable every. 
where, and perhaps their prettiest substitute is 
formed by rock ferns and partridge berries, which ~ hy 88: 
are abundant in almost all groves and woods. a 

A birch basket or cornucopia filled with ferns, 
trailing vines and scarlet berries. and hung on the 
door-knob by a knot of scarlet ribbon, is as fresh 
and delightful an offering for the spring festival as | 
any one neod desire to make. | 

May-baskets may be elther seut anonymously, | 
Nike valentine=, when they afford to the sender | 
the excitement of successfully hanging them and 

escaping, and to the 

recipient that of 
guessing whence 
they came; or they 
may be accompanied | 
by a card or note. 
A pretty fancy ix to 
place upon this card, 
or to paint in gold | 
lettering on the rib. ' 
P bon or basket itself, 
some motto from the 
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poets. If May-flow W ets. for pont go and receive 10) sam 
Tee aire Paper, with match borders. and cedlines 
are re sent, good Wan. Wallace: 1e ae Fe eit 
quotations may. be , 

taken from Long 


fellow's 
of Miles Standish,” 
Ss two poems on the 


“Courtship | 





Whitth 





or from either of 























May-flower, which has also been honored by per. Inside lined with StGeerace 
other New England poets. Outside Nickel- 9 
Enameled Wood Han. 
diy a poet of either Old ways Cold. Wil Not what shall I do now: 
i ‘i HMeht and Durable. is asked athousand times a 
uot had something to say in be uscdon the stove nerd dny by the rextlew little ones 
of them worth quoting. trried to the table. Ask your end thousands of mothers have satisfied the long- 





Shakespeare, who never fails the secker for eee Pear nat hands the| ¥ 
73 Cents i 
mottoes, provides many quotations whieh are E MFG. CO. Tee CHILD'S FIRST BOOK —— 


exeellent for this purpose. Here are two whieh tit | 
the day itself: To do observance to a morn of 
” “More mitter fora May morning.” 

itis desired to send flowers tor May to 
it is seldom wise to use a 
fanciful receptacle. ‘The eard lettered with 
motto may then be laid lightly upon the flowers 
themselves, or ted with ribbons to their stems, and 
they are packed with damp moss or cotton-wool in 
a plain box, ready for safe delivery by mail-carriers 
or expressmen who, more practical than poetic, 
scorn door-knobs and show little mercy to baskets, 
but are excelent messengers of May day none the 


less. 








Whe 
friends at a distance. 











merits of the New Compani 
Machine. 
the talking. 








I consider it equal to any of ti 
Machines sold in this market. 
Mrs. Jasper H 
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LOST TS PATRIOTISM, 





A soldier may be perfectly delighted to wade, 
Metaphorleally speaking, through seas of blood for 
Nis country, but seas of mud are much more trying 
to his feelings. Tt was reltted ata recent me 
of army veterans that. during the Civil W 
Union general, while riding along a by road, came 
up with a small, straggling holy ot his own cavalry, 


Why waste your money by payit 
a Sewing Machine when we fur 
ranted Machine of equal merit fc 


Pay the freight charges east 





















who were wading through at least a foot of soft, 
stieky mud. Publishers The Youth's Cony 
As the gen Appro: 








drawn up somewhat quickly to salute him: and in 
the midst of the floundering moven 
men wax thrown violently from h 





rhed, the troopers nin | 





nt one of the 
horse and inte | 


















the mnidst of the black atid sticky in 
The soldier crawled to his feed a serry spe 
his face smeared to the complexion of ine } 
Then, Anstend of making any eflert te mount ts os 
recover his li he went tothe fence by the si | os 
of the road and ‘perehed upon it, his back to the Soo ese OST" 
troop. eT 
‘The general, smothering a laugh, rode upto him. | 
What's the matter, iy man? “Ave yen hurt? Best Fences and Gates fo 
the general asked, kindly, poses. Free ¢ rue giv 
Siw plied the inan, turning around his | 2 oe uaMogue: givin 
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Taint hurt ne 
sin you ean kick we 
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105 tar. and nice Album, l0c.;i5un- 
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oe. 16 
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cents with name, or name, townand 
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Stamp. Our Pet printing outfit 
nd makes any name, only 18 


Stamp Co., Factory T1, New Haven, Ct. 


All About Poultry and Johnson's 
1894 Poultry Annual for 2c. stamp. 


8 
and Bone, Incubators, Bone 
Tarred Paper and 


IN, Box 10, Binghamton, N.Y. 


BY BUYING DIRKCT FROM 
U8 at FACTORY PRICES. 


pe (over 4A) with 
fudelibi 
Corkscrew, et: 
in cut, complete in neat case. 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, 
'e 40. Sample 
roduce, 
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$125 high grade Safety 
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A Winning Smile 
‘Iooes half its charm with bad teeth 


Removes Tarter, Arrests Decay, 
Hardens Gums, Perfumes Breath 


maocconcy sy C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


PAPER, 


66 ROME” | 


Tea and Coffee Pots. | 


Testimonial No. 443. 


a We find it unnecessary to dwell upon the 


We allow the purchasers to do 
Here is Testimonial No. 443. 

Alta Vista, Kan., Feb. 23, 1894. 

After two months’ trial of the NEW 


COMPANION SEWING MACHINE, I 
find that it gives PERFECT satisfaction. 


Send for a Descriptive Circular. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Cireu- 

mall news- 

+. Typesettin 

easy, printed rules. Senc 
stanip for catalog presses, 
type.baper,cards.to fact'ry 
elseu & Cou, Meriden, Conn. 
EALY, 


YON & » 
Lv 54 Monroe 8t., Chicago 
WII Mall Free their newly enlarged 
Catalogue of Hand Instruments, Uni- 
forms and Equipments. 400 Fine 
lustrations, describing every article 
Tequired by Bands or Drum Corps. 
Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
Exercises and Drum Major's Tactics, By- 
Laws, and @ Selected List of Band Music. 
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and $1, (Ade. 


Louis, Mo, 
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sop. "Price 
Tr nt. com 
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New 


For Beauty, 
For comfort, for improvement of the 
fon, nse only Pozzont's POWDE 
nothing equal to it. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


and good the year 
Wo teach it quickly, and 


romplex- 
there Js 






‘al sheets. Com. 
Medford, Maas. 


15 Asia, 
‘W. Indian, 10¢! 
low prices, Agts. 
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size. Price loc, 


Lynn, Mass. Ladies and girls, 
air 


if you want 


‘RIPPLES, 


ae SD Or eee 
aeainy TRIGYCLE “Hoa, 
foot or hand power. 


ALL, 
ipa of all kinds. | Address FAY MFG. CO., lyria, 0. 


The only roses for 
home growing are 
the D. & C. roses, 
Our “New Guid 
to Rose Culture’? 
This book and a 
azine Free on request. 
Co., West Grove, Pa, f 


Poultry Books, 


tainp to G. M. T. 


S’ BIG, 


tells you all about them, 
sample copy of our in 
The Dingee & Cona: 


MACIC SCISSOR: 
Dullest, sefssors sharp- , 
ened in5seconds, | 
Simple. Durable. Perfect. 
25 cts. Post-paid. 
A Prize for Agents. 
ixclusive territory. 
Sellsassoon asttisshorn, | 
COLVMRIA MFG. C0, 
64 Thorndike Street. | 
Lowell, Mas: 


Coffees, Spices & Extracts 







S SHARPENER. 
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nk, Pa 
sasshown 
Best 
ete, 
post-paid 
with Catalogue | 
Carta, FREE. 
N. Y. City. 
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I, Blowpipe and a direct, from Importers to 

i tC Fonsumers. For 18 yours we have been 
Hook in Pocket Case, te, offering Premiuins to Clubs and large 
strated Catalogue, 2-ct. uyers of Dinner, Tea and Toilet 
Worcester, Mass, fete,” Silver, Ware, Table Linen. 

5 ace Curtains, ete. all uf var on 

YED ON NEW ymportation, aud bought for Cash direct 
aSEs from manufacturers. Our full ther 

inter- 


trated J50-page Catalogue will 


OC Buew, O80; eo | cat. and we will be pleased fo nmil YOU one upos | 
bail #20 recelpt of your address. 
LONDON TEA CO., 193 Congress St., Boston. | 
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PAINT & 


OOFS 
WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 


| Water will run from it pure ar 
the surface of any other pain 
fimes longer. Equally useful 
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senate ing desire of the childish nature by placing in its 





the little folks and holds the attention for hours, 
he first book that should be placed in a child's 
hands. Brimful of FIR lessons from everyday 


4A BOON TO TIRED MOTHERS 


e 85e. bound in heavy boards, printed on tough @ 


paper, wire stitched. ADDRESS 
Geo. Sherwood & Co., 308 Wabash Ave. Chicago 
scissors 
StOPO 0 COCO COC OrCrOCerORCE 
FRANK MILLER’S 


Russet Polish and Cleaner. . 


Consists of a bottle of Russet 
Cleaner and a box of Russct Polish: 
both contained in a handsome car- 





ion Sewing 











ton. The Cleaner removes dirt and 
he $45.00 stains, and the 
Polish adds a 
bright and dura- 
- Beagel. ble finish. 


ng $45.00 for 
nish a war- 
or $19.00 and 
of Colorado? 


Manufactured by | 


The Frank Miller Co., 
New York. 


BOOCTCCOCC 0000 
What a wonderful thing isn live seed 
® Immature, old or dead it inay look the sue, 
® How to know? Old gardeners say that 


But pees 
SCCM) SP OU 


Whe 





punter 










This is the proofof life, grown we cive 
our word yen will be Your siecess 
sours. BURP ARN 
for ISO4 panes. tells all 


TANNTAL 
Neds that tran. ‘Tie news} 


dending American seal Catalaine, 
Sree forthe asking if you plant seeds, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philade. 
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MOND, IND. 
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S30Q0G006 080069 


APRIL 5, 1804. 


Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious head- 
ache, dyspepsia, heartburn, 
torpid liver, dizziness, sick 
headache, bad taste in the 
mouth, coated tongue, loss 
of appetite, sallow — skin, 
when caused by constipa- 
tion; and constipation is 
the most frequent cause 
of all of them. 


Book free; pills 25c. At 


drug stores, or write B. F. 
Allen Co., 365 Canal St.. 
New York. 








a MEDALS AND DIE 
17 POINTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCEs 
32 STATE AND FOREICN BUILDINGS, 

on the Fair Grounds, chose the “Crown” from 





among hundred other makes, for their seventy- 
one parlors or reception roots. 

371 WORLD'S FAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 
THEM most strongly, in autograph letters 





hl ted Souvenir Cat- 


sentfreesaskforit. 


You Shiver 


and say: ‘‘ I’m taking cold.” 
But you shiver because your 
system is weak and cannot 
resist outside influences, 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and  hypophosphites will 
clothe your bones with 
Solid flesh and build you 
up sO you won’t take cold 
easily. Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥. All Druggists. 
ELASTIC 


Stockings, 


VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK 

KNEES AND ANKLES, LAME 
AND SWOLLEN JOINTS, 

We are the only manufacturers ia 

the world that make a perfectly solid 

Seamless Heel Elastic Stocking 

§ which will neither rip mor chafe. 

mw The old style is sure For daily 

comfort wear our 
SEAMLESS HEEL. 

We can save you 50 per cent, 

by ordering direct from us., and the 

goods being newly made (to Your mea. 

sure) will last much longer,” Bend ad. 

dress on postal card and we will mail 


to you diagrams for self. 
‘nha. 


duce in anJIlus 





Tep 
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‘Recommended by Physicians 
‘ over all other makes. 


alsa price list. 


Bimatie Wenge oP INDE 


9990000000000. 


soe 


Can't slip — Can't cut 


fe. Metal work covered up 


SECURITY HOSE SU 


Sold 
Warner Bros. Maker 


Seccccosssoocces: 


PPORTER 


and cuceeos 
ooecoooe, 
B# 


um 
Yeld of all 
‘egetable crops. 


VY 


Tes a hea: 
Fruit and 
Thous- 
ands in use, Send 6 cts. far 
catalogue and fall treatise 
j On upraying. Circulars free. 
WM.STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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A WRESTLING FROG, 


Every animal has its own means of defence or 
escape. Frogs save themselves by jumping—an | 
art in which they probably excel all other forms of 
vertebrates. But Mr. W. H. Hudson once encoun. | 
tered a frog which, as he says, was not like other 
frogs In that it possessed weapons of offence. He | 
was snipe-shooting, and peering tnto # burrow, | 
saw a burly-looking frog sitting in the entrance. | 
With the instinct of a naturalist he set about cap. | 
turing it. The frog watched him, but remained | 
motionless. What followed Is thus described by | 








Mr. Hudson: 





s near enough to make a grab, it 
sprang straight at my hand, and catching two of 
my fingers with its fore legs, administered a lug xo 
sudden and violent as cause an acute sensal 
of pain. Then, at the very instant f experien 
this feeling, which made me start back qui 
released its hold, and bounded out and away. 
I flew after it, and barely managed to overtake it 
before it could gain the water. Held firmly pressed 
behind the shoulders, It wax powerless to attack 
me, and [ then noticed the enormous development 
of the muscles of the fore legs, usually small in 
frogs, bulging out in this individual like a second | 
ir of thighs, and giving it a strangely bold and 
formidable appearance. | 
T held my gun within its reach, and it clasped the 
barrel with such force as to bruise the skin of its 
breast and legs. After allowing it to exhaunt Itself 
partially in these fruitless huggings, I experi-| 
mented by Jetting it seize my hand again, and [| 
noticed that after each squeeze it made a quick, | 
violent effort to free itzelf. 
Believing that I had discovered a frog differing | 
in structure from all known frogs, and possessing 
a strange and unique instinct of self-preservation, | 
I carried my captive home, intending to show It to 
the director of the National Museum at Buenos | 
Ayres. Unfortunately, it effected Its Se by | 
pushing up the glass cover of its box, and I have 
never inet with another like it. | 
That this singular frog can seriously injure an 
enemy 1s, of course, out of the question, but its 
hue xpected attack must be of great advantage to 
it. The effect of the sudden opening of an umbrella 
in the face of an angry bull gives, I think, only a 
faint idea of the astonishment and confusion it 
must cause by its leap, quick as lightning, and the 
violent hug it administers; and in the confuston ft 
finds time to excape. | 
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DIZZIED BY SUCCESS. 


James Hinton, the celebrated aurist and esnaytst, | 
was one of those men who are absulutely oblivious 
to the impression made upon the world by thelr 
own eccentricities of demeanor. He was an odd 
little man, Ax some one once sald of him, “There 
never lived a man wkh a whiter soul, a warmer 
heart or a shriller voice.” He wrote a book that 
set the world talking, and also leaped at once Inte 
a fine medien! ps One day 4. C. Jeatireson 
was walking along a London street, when ie heard 
his own name uttered ina high treble. He 


Turning quickly round, 1 saw a little, 
man, dancing about the pavement in high ex: 
ment, to the considerable inconvenience of wa 
farers. It was James Hinton, Jumping up to me, 
he shook my hand, with convulsive tugs, as he 
ejaculated: 

“Tam so very glad, so {nex pressibly glad to see 
you! T have so often wished to see you and tell 
you all that has happened!” 

Having, by this time, shaken my hand with wore 
than sufficient cordiality, he stepped back a few 

aces and, in doing 0, blundered against a stout 
jady, and knocked a small boy down into the gutter. 
After viewing me in the right perspective, he 
danced up to me again, and then danced before me, 
ejaculating in the highest notes of his shrill voice: 

“Tam so delighted to see you! There is so much 
for us to talk about! So many things have happened 
that [ want to tell you about! Do you know, [ am 

essful man, avery successful man? I became 

sall ina minute. Fsn’t it ludicrous? You 
er expected me to bea successful man. No one 
thonght it in the least degree possible that T should 
beasuccess. Noone! noone! noone! See! that’s 
my carriage! Those are my hors Is it not 
absurd? Do, my dear fellow, say it is absurd th 
Txhould drive about London in my own carriage 

Having thus, in complete innocence, entertained 
a London crowd by his antics, he stepped into the 
wonderful carriage and drove away, benming. 































+--+ 
CUTTING AN IRONWOOD. 


Lieutenant Schwatka, in describing some of the 
trees near Sowora, says that the fronwood looks 
very much like a fine variety of the mesquite, the 
wood of which fs a beautiful, bright cherry red. 
Its name is derived from its hardness, and is well | 
deserved. It uses up an axe to fell e: and 









as the quality of different trees is always the same, 
and that of different axes is not, even this ratio of 
one axe to one tree has to be changed occasionally, | 
and always in favor of the tree 

It is said that a tramp who had wandered into | 


ntry with the u 
for something to 
was told t if he would get out a certain number 
of rails for a fence, the proprietor would give him | 
a week’s board. | 





ual appetite of | 
ut. In reply he | 










that part of the c 








































It w s he thought, about a day's work that | 
had been assigned him; and bright ‘and early the 
next morning he sallied out with his axe on his 
shoulder. Unfortunately the most tempting tree | 
he met was an ironwood, and very late in th 
evening he returned with the axe-helve on his arm. 

“How many rails did you split to-day?” ask 
his employer. 

“I didn’t split any, but I hewed out one,” was 
the reply; and then the tramp resigned his 
position. 

+-— 
MODEST REQU | 

There are some disadvantages which attach | 
themselves to persons who have become famous. | 
These, however, often have their ludicrous 





It is said that 
ling in the W 
Jog cabin ink 
After br 





‘opped overnight in a little | 
ad by an old man and his wife. | 
his old host, who | 
had been in nt ever since he 
learned who his distinguished guest w rid he 

would like to make one slight request the 















ye,” he said, with evident anxiety, | 
wouldn’t ye jest make my wife an’ me a dittle speech 
before leavin’ us?” 
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The superiority of Barvett's Flavoring Estracts 
consists in thelr perfect purity and great strength. (Ade. 








K's TRIUMPH MUSKMELON beatsall in 
market. Large size, Salmon red fiesh, fine appe 





HARTFORD -- 
“\_SAFETIES. 


Have You Seen Them ? 


These Bicycles are made for MEN 
and LADIES at $100.00, for BOYS 
and MISSES at $75.00, with choice 
of the Columbia Single Tube Tire or 
Hartford Inner Tube Tire. Examine 
these before you buy. 


Our CATALOGUE is sent free to 
anyone sending their address to 


THE HARTFORD CYOLE 00., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Positively vo Greasy or Irritating Properties, 


For 


Chapped 

Hands, 

Face and 
Lips. 


Best for 


Pimples, 

Chafing, Itching, 
Scaly Eruptions, 
Salt Rheum 
Eczema, etc 








Sample Bottle 


s 6 cents 








Price 50 cts. 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, Me. 


THE VIOLIN 







































How To Master It. While there are “Violin Tu- 
tors” and “Schools,” filled with music and exercises in 
abundance, no work devoted simply to the practical ex 
vosition of the difficulties of the instrument and their 

y been written or ¥ Hundreds 
iving y teacher strug: v with these 
difficulties, acting habits fats Success and 
never tobe shaken off; and hundreds more are wilfully 
wllowed to remain in ignorance by dishonest or incom: 
petent teachers, anxious only for long-continued Tees 
ch und all lovers of the instrument, this work is 
intended to assist. The wide-spread interé n 
hese violin papers have already been received has 
induced the publisher to issue them, revised and 
extended, as a complete Handbook to everything 
connected with the proper study of the instrument, 
down to the most minute details, written cle und 
concisely, and by one who has trument 

life study, ents 

clearly them a 

by following which the ly teach 

themselves; while even adepts, vi each 

of good tuition, will find much information that is fresh 

and of practical value for their guidance and 
n this delightful study. 


nas been added 2 solos for the Violin 
id Piano Duets, all in one large, hat 
Will be sent by mail, 

ENTS in stamps or 
romfield St., Boston, Mass. 

















| | Exclaims every lady who has ever used 


No. 1, 
ee) CAMPBELL’S 


<>) 2289 Varnish Stai 
CD ms sgg Varnish Stain 
With which an inexperienced person can 
stain and varnish with one application 
Perfect in Every Detail; Easy Running; | all kinds of household furniture (wood or 
Strong and Durable. rattan) and interior woodwork, making 
We also build Crescent for ladies, designed for thelr it look like new, and transforming it into 

y e, listing 1 a ven. “ful iamitati 
cents are the lightest, Inghest grade. inediuin-priced , beautiful imitations of 
Mune made, Agencies ti Principal Cittés und Towns. | Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, Light 
. 7 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Oak, Dark Oak and Ebony, 

WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, finished with varnish; and it is the only 
Chicago. New York. article that has ever been made that will 

‘satisfactorily accomplish this result. 
Sent FREE | For full particulars regarding this arti- 
cle and names of wholesale agents from 


° ‘ 
|whom it can be obtained, see YouTu’s 
| a mn ; COMPANION of March 22, 1894, page 140. 
| f 
{ i 
! Ie; 


™ Crescent. |‘/t Is Splendid!” 





Honest Value at Popular Prices. 






- CarpenTeR-Morton Co., 
| 151 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


Warwick Cycles. 





CATALOGUE. 


& BRO: 
Philadelphia. 





A. G. SPALDLN! 
| Chicago. lew ¥ 


AICKORY 
BICYCLES 


Are here to stay. Such | 
progress bas been made with 
these machines during the 
last few years that they now 
rank with the leaders. 
Strictly bigh grade in every 
: aie have already claimed the Warwick Model 19 as 
detail. Light, strong, and the favorite wheel of the season. You certainly 
durable. — Patterns for NEG Soca triies Naa al viet ei sbal 
lew wood rims. New model with all ball- 
Ladies and entlemi bearings on level. New frame. New adjustable 
cus handle-bar found on Warwicks onl: 
Weights, 30 to 34 pounds eevee ge eagaae 
| : ‘ Send for Catalogue. 
Prices, $110 to $125. 
Catalogue tells the rest. : 
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MODEL 19. Weight 25 Ibs. PRICE $125.00. 


The Public 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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BY THE 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


‘Home Comfort 


\STEEL RANGES, Etc., Ete. 


When You Want 
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brains, ¢ ul 
Uns, capi Mae experi 
in the won and the finnetionce, 
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Sand stand for 


Man Up-to- 
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Posto, ya, WHEEL co, 
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SAN FRANCIScH, 


DETROIT, 
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: RECEIVING THE 
Highest Award over all others 








Send us $1.00 fora set of Christy Knives containing Bread | Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
I Calierionite and P: 1 Tat 5 1 and will LAST A LIFETIME it properly used. 
Knife, Cake Knife and Parer, and if upon trial they nat entirely | goid ONLY.BY OURCTRAVELLING)SALESMEN FROM OUR 
satisfactory they can be returned at our expense and the $1.00 re- WN WAGONS throughout the UNITED 
funded. We have such confidence in these Knives that we are TES and C/ 
willing to have you try them at our expense SALES TO JANUARY |, 1894, 277,188. 














peculiar shape en 











Vhe great feature about the Christy Knife isthe Edge. Its 
ables the Knife to cut hot, new bread the same as 








MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the Paper. All 

itional es over eight—which is the number 
iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers, 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each aub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made ina Post ones oney Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE'OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

10 80, 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Portal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
Miho send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

isk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subsert 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ff, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice addreas is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper {3 sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Caution against paying. money to strangers 
t pti 








ublishers 
r wishes 
paid. 


0 renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this {t must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can Be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts inade payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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SPRING MEDICINES. 


The custom, which fs so prevalent at this time of 
year, of administering to one’s self remedies which 
are particularly directert toward purifying the 
blood, has, besides its popularity, an excuse in 
rational hygiene. 

It is to be expected, in other words, that the 
human system, like every intricate piece of mech. 
anism, will in time become clogged with the results 
and accumulations of its own work. The friction 
of its several parts, and the wear and tear of 
constant usage, are productive of debris of various 
sorts, just as is the case with machinery of any 
kind; and men are excusable for believing that at 
least once a year they may with propriety seek to 
eliminate the refuse matter which has accumulated. 

And so the sarsaparillas of various makes, 
expecially where they are prescribed by the family 
physician, may be said to be worthy of their 
popularity and the confidence which is reposed in 
them. 

Itis doubtful, however, if the necensity for the 
use of “spring medicines” is especially urgent with 
those who have continually, throughout the year, 
maintained a proper regard for the requirements of 
the body. 

Among those who haye the care of engines, or 
other machinery, it 1s conaldered a breach of duty 
to permit the accumulation of the most minute 
particles of rust or dirt of any gort. On the 
contrary, the greatest pride is taken in the shining 
appearance of the bearings and all the different 
exposed surfaces of the machine. How much 
more, then, ought we to be constantly solicitous 
that the human organism shall not be hindered by 
the accumulation of useless debris! 

It 18 possible to do this safely and surely by 
attending day by day to the secretions of the body. 
‘The waste-matter of the body, as we all know, is 
got rid of by four great channels—the lungs, the 
intestines, the kidneys, and the skin. 


By carefully watching the work of this branch | 


of the human mechanism, Insisting that each part 
shall faithfully perform its own peculiar work, we 
shall insure better results from the general system, 
besides lessening to a marked degree the necessity 
for any periodical or spasmodic attempts at purif. 
ing the blood. 
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CAN SPIDERS HEAR? 


There has been an interesting discussion of the | 


question whether spiders can hear, Experiments 
recently made with a tuning-fork have convinced 
Mr. Pocock, an English naturalist, that some 
spiders, at least, really hear the sound produced 
by the fork. Indeed, the conduct of spiders when 
a vibrating tuning-fork ix held near their webs {x 
quite remarkable. 

Some species, as, for instance, the ordinary 
garden spider, Hpeira diademata, will run at the 
fork and strike or snatch at it with their fore legs. 

The Amaurobius, a spider which builds tubular 
webs in holes in walls, runs about in great excite- 
ment when the tuning-fork is held near it. This 
spider can be enticed out of its hole by holding the 
fork near the entrance, and it will even etimb upon 
the vibrating instrument. 

Another species of garden xplder, which is 
smaller and handsomer than the Kpeira, always, 
according to Mr. Pocock, drops from its web In 
terror when a tuning-fork is held over it. These 
spiders are the prey of wasps, and as the tlways, 





drop from their webs on the approach of their, 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Dyspepsia. —Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Cure. What food to eat; what food to avoid. 
John H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass. 


insect enemy, it hag been suggested that they 
mistake the sound of the tuning-fork for the 
humming of a wasp’s wings. 

But some observers do not assent to the conclu 
ston that itis the sound of the fork which attracts 
the attention of the spiders. They think the vibra 
tion is conveyed through the air to the webs, and 
that the slight motion thus imparted is perceptible 
by the spiders. 

‘As this is an experiment that any one can easily 
try, perhaps some of our young readers will 
endeavor to settle the question for themselves. 


AMUSING ALBUM VERSES. 


‘The autograph album Is a medium through which 
many well-intentioned young people have given 
their first lines of rhyme to the public. Their 
ambition to write something beside their names, 
| something that will express friendly sentiment and 
; do them credit is a worthy motive, but the result 
may not always be quite what they hope. For 
instance, here Is one that certainly overtlowed 
with good-will, whatever else may be said of it: 


May your virtues ever spread, 
Like butter on hot gingerbread. 


In the same book in which this was written may 
be found the following lines of the “dashed-off” 
variety : 

Scarce knowing or thinking what I've done, 
I've written these lines in your album. 

Here are two lines that record in another album | 

a vow of lifelong fidelity and remembrance : 
Forget thee, forget thee, oh, not if I know it, 
While mem’ry holds out, thus sayeth the poet. 


Another writer is determined to fix certain 
events in the mind of the owner of the album by 


writing: 
1 well remember, dear friend Het, 
The day on. which we two met. 
‘Twas 


n June of eighteen-sixty-nine, 
At the picnic over in Woodbin 

The rope of the swing in which you swung 
Did separate, and there you hung. 

I did assist you to the ground, 

And a true friend in you I found. 

Oh, ever happy may you be, 

And your life one great long harmonee. 





HE SHOT THE GOBBLER. 


It was a time of Indian raids, and the settlers in 
the neighborhood of Clarkeburgh, Virginia, were 
living in the fort for safety. One morning a famous 
| hunter and Indian fighter, Jesse Hughs by name, 
saw a lad intently at work putting his gun in order. 


“What are you about, Jim?” asked Hughs. 

; “Tam going to shoot a turkey that I hear gobbling 
out on the hillaide,” the boy answered. 
“T hear no turkey.” 

“Listen! There, did A 

“Well,” said Hughs, “1” 

“No, you won't,” sald the 
I heard it first.” 

“Oh, well,” said Hughs, “you know I’m the best 
shot But you may have the turkey after I shoot | 
it.” 

The boy agreed to this, and Hughs stole out of 
the fort ‘on the side opposite to the sound, and 
taking @ course along the river, came up a ravine 
which brought him behind the place from which 
the gobbling had proceeded. 

‘There, as he expected, he saw an Indian sitting 
| on a chestnut stump in the midat of the sprouts, 

bbling and watching. Hughe crept up and shot 

im, and taking his scalp, went back to the fort. 

“There, now,” sald the boy, “you didn’t get the 
turkey after all.” 

eyes Idid,” said Hughs, and he threw down the 
scalp. 

Jim had had a narrow escape, and also he had 
learned a lesson. 


u hear it?” 
o and kill it.” 
yy. “It’s my turkey; 











“ONE SHOE OFF, AND ONE SHOE ON." 


A company of idlers ona hotel piazza, says the 
San Francisco Call, were telling such yarns its are 
commonly spun in such places, when one of them 
offered to wager that he had done something, as 
a boy in Tennessee, that no other member of the 
party had ever done or heard of. 


“What wis it, colonel?” asked one of the crew. 

“d wore out my first pair of shoes without ever 
having them both on at once.” 

xplain.” 
Well, you see it was this way. The shoemaker 
was slow, and {| was in a hurry. A boy who has 
never had a pair of xhoes finds it hard to wait. 
Come Saturday night the man had one of them 
done, but told ine T should have to wait a week for 
“the other. 
“Well, give me that one, anyhow,’ said I, and { 

carried It home. J wore it all that week, and all 
| the next, for the fellow didn’t keep his word any 
more than shoemakers generally do; and by the 
time the second one was done thé first one needed 
repairing. 
| “And so the thing went on. That shoemaker was 
| 80 slow and the leather was so poor and I ran 
| about so much that somehow I never once had both 
shoes on together, and by and by they were gone 
| entirely.” 

















GREATLY SURPRISED. 


Lieutenant Blank of the army Is six feet four | 
inches tall, and tips the seale at two hundred and 
(Mlfty pounds. Me was stationed for many years in 
Washington, attached toa scientitle bureau of the 
government, his writings being well known to the 
selentific world. 


' Much of his writing was done evenings at home, 

and he would sometimes carry home. necessary 
reference books, and return them to his office at 
will. One morning he gathered together several, 
none of them very small, and putting them under 
his arm, started for his office. 

In the course of his walk he was brought face to 
face with a very black little negro, who, with arms 
akimbo, chin dropped, and hix shining black eyes 
Milled with wonder, had planted himself directly in 
‘ front of Lieutenant Blank. ‘. 
| Before the gentleman had time to do more than 
| take in this apparition of darkness, the little “pic. 
| caninny” had thrown back his head so as to be able 

to gaze up into the Heutenant’s face, and in a tone 
| of comical amazement exclaimed: 

















“Gude gracious, mister, Is you gwine to school?” 


INSTINCT AND REASON. 


teacher learns by 


he picks up very 





Instructing others. 
rious Information in 





Sometime; 
this way. 


Thus a teacher, according to Good News, asked a | 
boy to explain, if he could, the difference between 
nalinstinet and buman intelligence. 

hard question, but the boy was eqnal to it. | 
f we had instinet.” he said, “we should know | 
thing we needed to without learning it; but | 
ve got reuson, and so we have to study our. 
selves ’moxt blind, or be a fool.” 








It was a 
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WOOD WORKERS 


Can save money by using the 


DIAMOND FOOT POWER MORTISER 


Strong, Powerful Leverage, Large Range for 
work and easily operated. ‘Has Horizontal, 
Vertical and Angle Adjuatments, also Tenon- 
ing Tool Attachment for Light Tenoning. 


Full Line Foot and Hand Power Machinery, 
SOLD ON TRIAL. CATALOGUE FREE. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. CO, 
73883 Wi St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


H. W. JOHNS’ 


POBESTOS ra 


PAINTS. 


The Standard Paint for Structural Purposes. 
Sample Card and descriptive Price List free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Asbestos Roofing, Building Felt, Steam Packings, 
Boller Coverings, Fire-Proof Paints, etc. 
Asbestos Non-Conducting and E.ectri 

Materials. 


87 MAIDEN LANE New Yorn. 
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Witch 
Hazel 
Jelly 


lotions. 





full size, postage paid, if not 
for sale by your Druggint. 


It is not a liquid. 

Easily carried. 
Contains no eil or 
grease and is not 
sticky. Has all the 
healing properties 


of the Liquid Extract Witch Hazel or Hamamelis. 


THE MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


"WALL PAPERS. 


Send 10 cents for postage. 
largest and best selected 


CHAR, 


We will mail you the 

ine of samples at lowest 

cea in the U. 8.. with instructions how to paper. 

APER HANGERS should have our Sample ks. 
Price $1.00. Now ready. 

- MeN. KIDLEM, 614-616 8, 20th St., Philadelphia, 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


Kate Louise Woopwarb, HARTFORD, CONN. 


A Mellin’s Food Girl 


Everybody knows that MELLIN’S FOOD received the 
highest awards, Medal and Diploma, that were given to 
Infants’ Foods by the World’s Fair, 
selection and successful use of MELLIN’S FOOD at the 
Créche, in the Children’s Building at the World’s Fair 
(10,000 Babies were fed with it), by the Matron, Miss 
Marjory Hall, «‘ after a fair trial of the other Foods,” was 

really, the highest award, as no other Infants’ Food in 
the world was thus honored and endorsed. 


OUR BOOK FOR THE 
APPLICATION. 





Uf you will send us your name and address, mentioning 
this paper, and state whether you have used Mellin's Food, we 
will send you @ beautifully colored lithographed reproduction of 
Maud Humphrer's painting, “Blue Eves.” 


INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS SENT FREE ON 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, Mass. 
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Chapter I.—Strolling Players. 


When Dorothy opened her eyes 


and saw that she was in the 
theatrical car in such strange 
company, she tricd to rise, but her 


head swam. 

«Keep quiet a few minutes; the 
giddiness will soon pass aw 
said the woman, in a sweet and 
clear voice. “You are trembling, 
but have no cause for fear; you 
are safe now, and have suffered 
no harm, our Lady be praised !”’ 

“What has happened asked 
Dolly. “How came 
when but now —" 
pale and shuddering. 

“You see,” said Melibea, ‘we, 
being above the crowd, saw clearly 
and understood what was about 
to happen when the bull rushed 
across the ground, My husband 
is quick of action and strong; he 
had drawn you into the enclosure 
before even I could guess what he 
was about to do.” 

The glance of prond affection 
which she cast upon Calisto as she 
spoke was unmistakable even to 
bewildered Dolly. 

“You have both been most 
kind,” she faltered. ‘Truly, I am 
grateful; my father will find more fitting words 
to thank you.” 

“Your father is here, then? Whereis he? You 
seemed to be friendless in the crowd.” 

It was the man who spoke, addressing her for 
the first time, and watching her intently with a 
strange expression of perplexity and interest. 

“My father —’’ Dolly began. Before she could 
say more the drapery that veiled the front of the 
apartment was thrust aside, and Miles Barclay 
appeared. “ His eyes fell upon his daughter, and 
with a cry he caught her in his arms. 

“My child! My God’s gift! 
and well! Now may the Lord be praised for this, 
His crowning mercy !"” 

His voice broke. Dolly, half- rying, patted 
his cheek, and endeavored to tell the story of her 
scue. The account was rather incoherent, but 
Miles gathered enough to make plain the service 
rendered by the strolling players. 









I safe here, 
She stopped, 





Thou art safe 








“Madam, he said, addressing the young 
woman, “I have no gift of language, but if 





Miles Barclay can ever be of use to you, 
conduct this day 
mand him. 

“For you, sir— he continued, turning toward 
the cavalier. Then Miles stopped short, staring 
s if unable to credit his own eyes. He fell back 
a step or two, ejaculating, ‘Can it be possible ?”” 

The man removed the plumed hat that had 
partially shaded his face. 

I see you know me, Master 
attempt at disguise is useless, thou 
know not wherefore I desire 


your 





has given you a right to com- 














Barclay, 
n indeed I 
any. I 


so 





should 
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“in 


Seven chapters: 


should have recognized you anywhere. 
his damsel, then, 
little Dorothy ? 
He held out his hands toward her, 
but father with a quick motion 
stood before her. ‘Touch her not 
speak not to her!"’ he cried. “I would 
not have you even look upon her conld 


is your daughter. 





her 








“T would not 


I help it. Graceless, godless youth! To this, 
then, your wild, rebellious boyhood has brought 
you! A travelling ranter, mouthing and miming 
to make sport for gaping rustics, while this 
wretched woman —’’ 

“Stop there, Master Barclay !"’ said the stranger, 
sternly, passing his arm protectingly as he spoke 
around the young woman, who had crept to his 
side. 
this lady, my dear and honored wife, need 
no share of your notice. It is true my station in 
life is not what I and one who loved me once 
hoped it might be; but I earn my 





subsistence, 
and need accept favors from no man.” 

He stopped abruptly, colored and stammered. 
“I beg pardon—I you I 
not —” 

Miles Barclay’s face, red and angry before, had 
grown fairly purple with rage. ‘“Insolent! Do 
you think I did not understand you? Do you 


your assure meant 





e to cast up to me the service I allowed you to 
render me? Would vou dare to insinuate that 
I 

Passion choked He seized his 
daughter's arm and pulled her toward the entrance 


his utterance. 


of the enclosure. 


“Get thee gone, girl! 





owe life to yonder man!” 
Still holding her arm he led her forth, almost 
pulling her along, until the weary child, weak 


from her peril and frightened by the inexplicable | 
| lest he fall. 


stopped short and burst into tears. 
I shall die if you do not 
father; you hurt 


scene, 
“TL can go no farther; 


let me rest. Let go my arin, 
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“Of me you are privileged to speak, but | 


Alas, that thou shouldst | 
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me. Iam faniseea of you; you seem not my | never been born than have lived this dag Malice 


own dear, kind daddy at all.” 


looked at her tear-stained face gentler feelings 
began to stir within him, and shame at his violent | 
conduct. 

“Thou art shaking all over; 
thine own father, poor lass! God forgive me! 1 
mistrust I have played a most unworthy part." 
“Yes, von have!” sobbed Dolly. 
thought to have been put so to shame by you.” 

“Peace, child! Thy tongue wags somewhat 
too freely,’’ Miles replied, his face burning again 
at her words. Then, making her lean upon his 
arm, he continued their walk a pace better 
suited to her strength. 

After a brief rest and refreshment at the inn, 
they mounted and set out upon their homeward 
way. Their ride for some time was silent—a sad 
contrast to the happy one of the morning. But 
Barclay had regained his self-control, and though 
taciturn, his manner to his petted d: 
his custom that aft 




















ighter became 





a while she 
“Who was that man, father 


so much like 
yentured to ask: 











have you even look upon her." 


“You would have been told had I cared to have , 


frightened of | 


| her. 
“I never | 


| and all uncharitableness have 1 made my bosom 
Master Barclay stopped perforce; and as he | 
| tents of the wicked I withheld, and gave forth 


friends; the testimony I should have borne in the 


instead reviling. Yea, after these many years of 
striving, I have become a castaway.” 

Dolly was weeping silently; yet the exagger- 
ated abasement of Puritan speech was not new to 
She could think of no way in which she 
might show sympathy for her father until, as 
they rode up to their home and he lifted her from 
her pillion, she rubbed her face against his arm 
with a caressing motion. 

“God bless thee, lass!’’ he said huskily. «Tell 
thy mother I shall not be in until late; I must 
le with the spirit, perchance for hours, before 
k rest.’* 
the lions, father!" Dolly whispered; 
then, frightened at her own temerity, ran into the 
house. 

Mistress Barclay’s joyous greetings were 
checked by Doliy’s tear-stained countenance and 
the word that Miles must he late. She coaxed 
the girl into partaking of the comfortable supper 

that had been kept 
waiting, and then 
sent her to her room, 
whither, a little later, 
she followed, eager to 
learn the trouble. 

But the mother 
would allow no talk- 
ing until she had seen 
Dolly nestled in her 
little white bed. Then, 
ber hand clasped in 
her daughter's, she 
said: ‘Now, sweet- 
heart, tell me all;" 

- and Dolly began her 
story. 

The mother listened 
with but an occasion- 
al ejaculation of curi- 
osity or sympathy 
until Dolly began to 
tell of the altercation 
between her father 
and the player. Here 

VER »; Mistress Barclay’s 
oS interest suddenly be- 
came excitement. 

“Stop! Tell me 
again. What was it 
this young man said ? 
He knew your fa- 
ther? He knew your 
name ?”’ 

“Aye, did he,”’ said 
Dolly, proud and 
pleased. ‘‘This is 
little Dorothy,’ quoth 
he, and came toward 
me with both hands 

ontstretched, and looking—mother, you will laugh 







you know,” he replied sharply; and Dolly knew | at me, but he did look as though he were fond of 


him too well to dare to ask further questions. 
was Miles himself who next broke silence. 

“Canst keep a secret, child ?” 

“Try me, daddy ; 
cried eagerly, believing he was about to reveal to 
her the name of the mysterious player. 

“Then let the events of this day 
mountebanks are concerned, be to you as if they 
ak to no one of what you saw 
and heard in their company.” 

“To no one!” echoed Dolly in dismay. 
I may tell mother about it ?” 

“Her least of all,”” said Miles, hotly. 

They rode on in silence again for some 
then suddenly Master Barelay burst forth: 
why hast Thou 
; I will not listen to 
ght me to the dust, 


so far as those 


had never been ; 





“Surely 


time; 





‘Lord, Lord, forsaken me? 
Get thee behind me, 
thy craft! Thon hast brot 
and now thou wouldst beguile me into teaching 
deceitfulness to this innocent. Dorothy, forget 
what I but now said to thee. Be upright and 
honest; let thy heart be as an open volume before 
thy mother’s ga She is far better fitted to 
guide thee than thy sinful father.” 

Dolly was too much frightened and distressed 
fter a few her father 
ain under torment of his inward 












20. 





to speak, and moments 
broke forth 2 
gle: 

“Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
The strong man fortifieth himself in 
but lo! there cometh 


Truly, it better T 








another 
had 


his dwelling, 


stronger than he. were 


It | me; as though he found it good to gaze upon one.” 


“Yes! yes! yes!” murmured Mistress Barclay, 
almost inaudibly ; and she sank upon her knees 


you will not repent it!” she | by the side of the bed, still holding Dolly. hand 


‘tightly. “Go on, child. What said thy father 
then? Tell me every word of both." 
“Nay, I can hardly do that,” said the girl; “I 





to follow 
was still 


frightened to be able 
said, and head 


was too much 
y what they 
swimming." 
However, the account she 
enongh, and her mother was able to follow the 





clos my 


gave was accurate 





ne easily. 
oung woman—you are sure he called her 





and O mother! 
tenderly they 
was more 


“His ‘dear and honored wife ;° 
if you could but have seen 
gazed into each other's eyes! It 
beautiful than the play-acting had been.” 

“And the you say? 
and comely to look upon ? 
The ‘lad,’ call him!" Dolly 
ghing; “shave 1 not told you he was almost 
and shoulders taller than father, with long, 

mustachios that curled up fiercely at the 
He had hair hanging in 
curis down to his shoulders; and his garb was 
fine—a mantle the color of 
nd a hat with a long, waving white 
plume, with gold lace about him everywhere.” 

‘Giddsass, that was butythe pla 
and g@udy trappings, 


how 





lad was strong and well, 





do you said 
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head 

black 
corners. 


long, glossy 


wondrous purple 





pansies, 
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Feil |me-pf his face; it was 
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merry and round, with honest, open brow, and 
roguish, laughing eyes, was it not?” 

“Nay,” replied Dolly, with some hesitation; 
“the face was honest enough, and surely very 
pleasant. But it was scarcely round; rather long 
and dark, I should have said.” : 

“True, true; it was not a boy’s face, I must 
remember. But the eyes ? 
mistaken about them; so bright and merry, with 
long black lashes, and brows that upraised 
themselves drolly, as if ever prone to langh away 
life's troubles.”” 

«You could not have described him better had 
you seen him, mother,”’ said the girl, surprised. 

“Your picture was well painted, child; I do see 
him with my mind's eye,” said Mistress Barclay. 
“Now IL must let you talk no longer; I will hear 
all else from your father. Poor man! he will 
come in with a sore heart, I fear.’ 

‘The words were sad, but. Mistress Barclay’s 
cheeks were glowing, and her eyes shining with a 
light as if she were happy. Dolly eyed her 
curiously as she leaned for a good-night kiss; but 
she was too sleepy to give much thought to the 
matter, and quickly dropped into healthy slumber. 

Whatever talk passed between Miles Barclay 





and his wife that night, the result was not happy, | 


for Dolly next morning found her father's face 
dark, sullen, stubborn, while her mother's eyes 
were red and swollen with weeping. Miles was 
going again to the fair; and when he arose from 
the break fast table he said gruffly : 

“I shall not be home to-night; I shall go on to 
Ramsey to look at Gilbert Barclay’s horses before 
I make any bargain with the man from St. Neot’s.”” 

He left the room and his wife followed. Dolly 
ran after them, eager to say good-by to her father, 
but paused before she reached them, seeing that it 
was no time for her presence. Mistress Barclay 
was clasping her husband's arm tightly with both 
hands, and speaking passionately and vehemently. 

Dorothy caught the words,“For my sake, Miles! 
You will see him? You teild bring him to me?” 

Then Dolly saw her father tear himself from 
his wife's grasp, crying, “No, woman; again 
and again I tell you, no/"" Then he was gone. 

His wife turned with such a look as Dolly had 
never before seen her merry, easy-going mother 
wear. As her glance fell upon her daughter, a; 
flush of displeasure crossed her face: 

“Why are you here, Dorothy? Are there no 
tasks to be done because of yesterday's frolic? | 
Get you to your wheel; or stay,—now I bethink 
me,—go you to the dairy. Bess Simpson has ‘ 
begged a holiday to go to the fair, and Joan | 
Strong will have no helper. Put on your long 
apron, and get not your new kirtle soiled.”” 

Dolly obeyed with alacrity. Work in the dairy 
was an agreeable change from the monotonous 
spinning-wheel. Her tasks occupied her for some 
hours; and when she rejoined her mother she 
found her, with quill and inkhorn, engaged in 
the unusual task of writing a letter. 

“You come just as I need you, lass,’” she said; 
“go tind Ezekiel Morrow and send him hither. 





Surely I cannot be: 


TIE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


{at this hour?” she exclaimed. ‘Go back to it at 
| once—at once, I say,"’ she added, sharply, as the 
| girl, too much bewildered to obey, continued to 
| Stare blankly at the strolling player. 

| Do not send her away; let me speak to her 
now that she is here,’’ he pleaded. 

“No, no; it must not—shall not be. Miles 
would be so angry. I have braved him too far 
already,’’ said Mistress Barclay. 

“But the responsibility is mine,” returned the 
other. “I must tell the child; it is cruel to forbid 
me. Little Dorothy, Baby Dot, have you for- 
gotten me entirely ?"’ 





| There was strong emotion in his voice, as he, 


‘advanced with outstretched bands to Dolly. 
Half-unconsciously she suffered him to take her 
hands, and as she gazed with puzzled eyes into 
his face, confused reminiscences came rushing over 

| her; dreamlike voices and faces from long ago. 

“Charles, explain; the child’s wits will be 
| utterly astray if you puzzle her longer.” 
“Charles!’’ repeated Dolly, vaguely; ‘Prince 
Charley—is it, is it the king ?"’ she asked in awe. 
The player broke into hearty laughter, in which 
| Mistress Barclay was forced to join. He caught 
| the girl in his arms, and kissed her repeatedly. 
“You little puzzled innocent! You have not 

quite forgotten me, I see, though you were such a 

baby when they drove me from you. Yes, it is 

| Prince Charley, not our royal lord and master, 

‘but your own most loving brother; and you are 

{ my one dear little sister."* 

Then Dolly was released to glance in bewilder- 

' ment from one to the other of her companions, the 
single word ‘Brother ?”’ trembling on her tongue. 

M. R. Hovsexeerer. 


(To be continued.) 
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TO DAFFODILS. 


We have short time to stay 4s you, 
We have as short a spring: 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or anything. 
—Robert Herrick, 





For the Companion. 


A MISPLACED LEGACY. 


Mrs. Guptill’s little house, seen dimly through 
the gathering fog, resembled some overgrown 
vegetable production in its low and irregular 
outline. It was built close down by the sea, 
which seemed to have contributed patches of 
driftwood to its construction, 
bright strips from a wrecked vessel that eked out 
the uneven fence, and a simall figurehead which 
ornamented the porch. Over this hung several 
whitening blades of the swordfish. An old dory 
stood in the vard filled with blossoming geraniums. 

It was quite dark when the little gate swung 


wide to adinit the ample figure of Mrs. Chilcott. | 
She stepped heavily along, and with her usual | 


familiarity, opened the door without the prelimi- 
nary of announcing her approach. Mrs. Guptill 


Tell him he must ride to Himntingdon for me! sat at a small table writing. 


forthwith. Tell bin to take my gray mare." 


“It will not be easy for him to find father,” ‘at home 2?” exclaimed the women, the one with | 


said Dolly, her eyes round with astonishment. 

“That is naught to you; do as you are bid.” 
Mistress Barclay’s face flushed. 

Hurt and disappointed, Dolly silently turned 
away to find the old serving-man. Ezekiel 
Morrow—or Uncle Fasy, as he was usually called | 
—was a dull, glow-witted old fellow, but he 
possessed two cardinal virtues of a servant— | 
trustworthiness and unquestioning obedience. 

His orders from Mistress Barclay on this 
oceasion, if they awakened surprise, drew forth no 
expression of it; and he soon after rode off, the 
letter safely stowed beneath the lining of his cap. 


Dolly felt that trouble was brewing somewhere. , 


She was too intelligent not to see that there was 
some fainily mystery from which she was strangely 
shut out. She was too proud and too much hurt 
to ask any more questions; so she kept out of her 
mother’s way the rest of the afternoon, and went 
to bed much earlier than her accustomed hour. 

iler mother came to her presently, and endeav- 
ored to speak in her usual inanner, but was 
plainly much agitated. “Poor little lass!" she 
said, as she kissed Dorothy good night, “vou 
have had a lonely day of it. We shall all feel 
happier to-morrow, I trow.” 

Perhaps the unaccustomed earliness of Dolly’s 
retiring—perhaps some feeling of trouble oppress- 
ing her even in sleep—made her slumber less 
sound than usual. At all events, an hour later, 
some unusual stir in the house aroused her to 
consciousness. She sat up to listen. 

A man’s voice, @ man’s tread, were certainly in 
her mother’s room, iminediately adjoining hers. * 

“Father has come home; mother did send for 
him, then,” was her first thought. “Or perhaps 
he is sick, or something has gone wrong at the 
fair; I must find out what has happened." 

She arose, slipped on her garments by the light 
of the moon, and ran from her own room to that 
ocenpied by her parents. The door was slightly 
ajar, and voices murmured within. Without 
hesitation, Dolly opened the door. 

The nan was not her father. Her half-artic- 
ulated cry of ‘Mother!’ startled them both. 

They turned; the stranger stood upright, and 
Dolly saw before her the strolling player of 
Huntingdon Fair. 

Mistress Barclay gazed on her daughter in, 
anger and dismay. 

“Dolly! what has brought you out of your bed , 





| just left a kind of memorandum s: 


; ‘O Susan! Isthat you?” “O’Mandy! Are you 


affected cordiality and the other with affected 
| surprise. 

“I thought maybe you'd be gone to meeting, 
| continued Mrs. Chilcott, eying the papers which 
Mrs. Guptill hastily put away 

“I didn't know which was ringing, the fog-bell 
or the meeting-bell.”" 

“IT guess they was both at it. But you've got 
;time to finish your letter. Don’t mind me.” 
Mrs. Chilcott settled back with an air of effacing 
herself. 

“Well, I was all done but signing. I might as 
well do that and take it along to the post-office.” 

The signing was slow and awkward under the 
watchful eve of the visitor, and the color flamed 
a moment in Mrs. Guptill’s withered cheek. 

“ «I suppose I might as well tell you, Susan,” 





she said, folding the letter, “that Hirai’s going to | 


buy those nets and tackle he was looking at over 
to Portsmouth. He went over Friday in his dory 
to get ‘em. I thought he might as well clinch 
the trade before fall fishing. 

She spoke hurriedly but with constraint. Mrs. 
Chilcott’s face showed surprise and disapproval. 

“T thought you was saying he didn't calculate 
to stand the expense just now,” she remarked. 

“Well, he didn't think to right away.” Mrs. 
Guptill was taking down her shaw] from the peg 
by the door, and therefore her back was toward 
the visitor, “I've just writ Hiram to get the oars 
and those decoy ducks, too, whilst he was about 
i he added. 

There was an ominous silence. Mrs. Guptill’s 
voice was a little shaky as she began again: 

“T might as well tell you fust as last, Susan, 
but you needn't yip to the neighbors; we had a 

“little sum come to us from the Squire Bean 
property. “T'wa'n't but two hundred dollars, but 
it come in handy.” 

“Why, "Mandy Guptill! 
was acquainted !”” 

“Well, we wa'n't much. That is, 1 knew 
Squire Bean by sight, and he and the cap'n used 
to have transactions before he died. Perhaps he 
knew I haint got none but Hiram left.” 

“Well, it beats all!’ said Mrs. Chilcott. “You 
kept it from me pretty well, "Mandy. I haint 
heard nothing about the will.” 

“There wa'n't no regular writ-out will. He 

ying what he 
wanted—so they brought the money over to me.” 














1 didn't know you 





as well as some; 


uncertain light. The second bell was ringing for 
meeting, and here and there groups made their 
way toward the village hall. Mrs. Chilcott and 
Mrs. Guptill were the first to arrive and break in 
upon Silas Barker in his tardily performed duty 
of getting the hall ready for the service. 

Presently the people came in, one by one, 
always deliberately, as if the intention of arriving 
at all had scarcely been entertained. 

“I'm not begredging any good fortune to you, 
"Mandy." said Mrs. Chilcott, resuming the topic 
in a solemn whisper, “but I declare it does seem 
like a streak of Providence, don't it now? Here 
was you wanting the money dreadful for them 
nets, and here 'tis—you get it. It don’t often 
come that way—they that want it most get cheated 
out of it.” 

“That's so, Susan,” Mrs. Guptill admitted. 








“1 can't make it out,”’ continued Mrs. Chilcott, | 


; after a minute's survey of another stray worship- 

per. ‘Squire Bean was forethoughted in some 
ways and forgetful in others. We always sup- 
posed he'd leave "Mandy ’Liz'beth something.” 

Mrs. Guptill straightened herself and looked 
instantly austere and forbidding, but this did not 
discourage her neighbor's volubility. 

“He appeared kind, and set a good deal by her, 
and as good as promised to leave her something. 
| But there! you can’t depend on folks.”” 
| “‘Where is she now ?”’ asked Mrs. Guptill, with 
interest. 

“She's living ‘long of Ais folks, over to the 
Cove. She was a Bay Guptill married a Cove 
Guptill. You might as well say human being 
as Guptill, in this town.” 

Mrs. Guptill fixed her eyes upon the opposite 
wall, but no handwriting appeared thereon to 
refresh her troubled gaze. Two bright red spots 
burned in either cheek, unnoticed by her com- 
panion, whose attention was becoming scattered. 

“What did Mr. Bean use to call your niece 
when she worked there?’ Mrs. Guptill asked, 
finally, her voice sounding harshly above the 
stillness that preceded the opening exercises. 

“Mandy *Liz’beth. Why ?” 

But Mrs. Guptill did not say why. She sat in 
grim silence, twisting her black cotton gloves, 
which she had removed, into a hard knot. 

A shrill voice suddenly rang out: 


I've reached the land of corn and wine, 
And all its riches freely mine, 


and the congregation took up the strain. 

Twice during the prayer Mrs. Chilcott was 
obliged to nudge the erect head beside her into a 
semblance of dévotion. To sit upright at such a 
time was not in accordance with her idea of the 
duty of a “professing member.’ When the 
service was over and the women were out in the 
fog again, Mrs. Guptill asked abruptly, “How 
does your niece appear to get along, anyway ?”” 
Mrs. Chilcott gave a deep sigh. ‘There, ‘Mandy ! 
3 dreadful! She just manages to live, by 
| pinching along.” 

“I guess we all know what pinching is,” said 
Mrs. Guptill, abruptly turning toward her little 
_ light in the distance. 





| darkness, but there was no answer. 

“I declare! Aint she odd!’ demanded Mrs. 
Chilcott of the void about her, as she stood under 
‘a dripping elm, peering after the dim figure of 
jher neighbor. “She always was the closest- 
mouthed, cur’ousest kind of a person. I hope 
that money won’t turn her head; but for my part, 
I'd excuse a little natural pride in her, being’s 
she's the only Guptill on record that ever did 
have any luck.”” 


Hiram Guptill returned from his trip to Ports- | 
it | 


mouth with the coveted nets. For weeks 

| seemed as if he had purchased good luck with 
them. Each setting of the nets brought a good 
haul of fish, for which he found easy market. 


His mother seemed strangely Inkewarm at his | 


good fortune, but her lack of enthusiasm troubled 
him less than the indescribable change that had 
‘come over her. Her voice and face seemed to 
have sharpened, and she srew ill and nervous. 
One afternoon in late November the young 
man announced his intention of sailing around to 
the outer harbor in his dory, and of making a 
janding at the Cove on his way back. The sea 


was as calin as midsummer when he disappeared | 


around the headland, but within two hours a 
dull roar began along the bar and around the 
shore. At first fitful, it soon became continuous, 
until one of those gales which seem to be born 
out of a sudden caprice of the sea, rather than of 
the heavens, was driving the water in whitecaps. 

As long as daylight lasted Mrs. Guptill did not 
leave the little window that looked toward the sea. 
After the evening meal was prepared she watched 
anxiously, with the silence of the house behind 
her and the roar of the breakers before. 

Tt was not likely, she thought, that Hiram had 
left the Cove. He would stay with the fishermen 
there, for it was far to come by land. She said 
this over and over to herself, but nevertheless her 
restlessness attained such a pitch that she put on 
her old cloak and went ont upon the hill. 

She stood there listening to the wind and water, 
and scanuing the black stretch before her. 

Some passing fishermen called to her not to be 
anxious, and said that Hiram wax too much of a 
sea-dog to leave the Cove. She crept,back in the 
teeth of the gale, somewhat reassured. Small 
need to watch now. for the storm had so increased 
that no sinall craft could live in it. 





The women had stepped out into the din, | 
i 


“Bring over your work and sit a spell, some ; 
day, ‘Mandy,” called Mrs. Chilcott, through the | 
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Toward midnight she went to bed; but there 
| was on her mind another anxiety as great as that 
caused by the storm and her uneasiness for her 
son. In her fierce condemnation of herself she 
seemed stilled and stunned to other things. All 
the doubts and weakness of the past weeks, in 
her profiting by what she could not now regard 
as other than a terrible mistake in the matter of 
Squire Bean's legacy, came up to confront her. 

“Well, I did it for Hiram,” she said repeat- 
edly, “but he'll never live to know it. But that 
aint going to clear me!” 

_ She fell at last into a troubled sleep, but at 
. daybreak woke suddenly, with every sense refined 
and with that quick impression of a duty that 
comes oftentimes in the first waking. She was 
dressed and at the door before the first chimney 
in the village caught a warmer color from the 
sun, or sent upward its first thin wreath of smoke. 

She gazed at the sea. The wind had lulled, 
but the water looked even more frightful. Here 
and there were eddying fragments of timber that 
told their own story. 

She walked quickly along in the gray of the 
morning through the silent street strewn thick 
with wet leaves and little branches torn off by the 
gale. When she reached Mrs. Chilcott’s door 
she found Susan just lighting her kitchen fire. 

“Why, "Mandy Guptill! Mrs. Chilcott ex- 
claimed. “I thought it was a spirit. Where'd 
you come from ?”” 

“I come from home, Susan, and I've got some- 
thing on my mind —” 

“Oh, I know, "Mandy! Now you sit down, 
and don’t get anxious. Jason says Hiram most 
likely stopped —’’ 

“It aint Hiram nor the gale, Susan Chilcott: 
it's me! I'ma thief!" 

Mrs. Chilcott opened her inouth, but no words 
came. 
| “Ima thief!" Mrs. Guptill repeated, and the 
| fierceness of the spoken words told plainly how 
|many times she had said them inwardly. “I 
i knew all along the money wa'n’'t for me, but I 
kept it. Hiram had spent some of it, and I 
1 dreaded to cast bim down again, he'd had such 
luck. We was near starving, Snsan Chilcott, 
when that money come—but that don’t clear me. 
Hiram he didn’t bave no luck, and he needed 
them nets, and since then I heven’t dared to tell 
him that I knew it so long.”” She spoke hurriedly 
lest her courage should fail her. 

“Are you daft, "Mandy? What money do you 
mean ?”” 

“I mean that Squire Bean money. I might 
have knowed I couldn't have kept it. I knew 
it that night we was to meeting, when you told 
me about ’Mandy ’Liz’beth.” 

Mrs. Chilcott stared. Whatever suspicions sae 
may have had, she had stilled them. 

“It was this way, Susan. Squire Bean, he 
really intended that two hundred dollars to go to 
your niece, Mandy Elizabeth Guptill; but when 
they come ‘round askin’ for ‘"Mandy L. Guptill,’ 
forgetting to spell "Liz’beth with an E, and my 
naine being "Mandy L. Guptill, 1 —’’ 

Mrs. Guptill could go no further. 
as if she were about to faint. 

“Great earth and seas!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Chilcott from the pantry, whence she presently 
returned with a steaming portion of ‘composi- 
tion tea,"’ which she made Mrs. Guptill drink. 

“Swallow it all down, "Mandy; it will calm 
you,” she said. Mrs. Guptill revived a little. 

“°Twas an awful path I tread, Susan!’ she 
gasped. “The stones was galling to my feet. 
and the briers was reaching out to catch me and 
keep me back, but I kept on. I says, they was 
after "Mandy L. Guptill, and that’s me, and let 
them dispute it, says I; till come last night 
I felt different.” 

“What set you to thinking?’ demanded Mrs. 
Chilcott. 

“I've done nothing but think, but last night 1 
had kind of a presentiment, and I believe just 
as much as anything Hiram's gone down along 
with his father—and all the tackle and oars was 
bought with stolen money !"" 

Then for the first time she began to rock herself 
to and fro,and sob and cry out that she should 
never see her son again, and that his mother was 
a thief. 

“Hush up, ‘Mandy! You aint neither a thief— 
quit, I tell you, the children will hear you! 
| You're all upset. There, sit up, and don't let us 

have any more such carryings on. It’s nothing 
but the Guptill luck!” 

“I shall never see Hiram again!" 
sobbed. . 

“I don't know about that. It looks to me 
terrible sight like smoke coming out of your 
chimne. 1 guess it’s most likely Hiram building 
your fire! 

Mrs. Guptill stood up and peered toward the 
house. Without any outward demonstration she 
drew her shawl about her shoulders stiffly, as if 
the passion of the moment before was as much a 
thing of the past as the storm of the night. 
| «“T must go and tell Hiram,”’ she said; but just 
then the gate clicked and @ boyish, laughing face 
| looked in at the door, 
| “Is marmy here ?"* he asked. 
| “Well, I don’t know, Hiram,” laughed Mrs. 
Chilcott. “We've got a crazy woman here that 

seems to belong down to your house.” 

Hiram looked steadily at the two women. The 
agitation in their faces, or some fine sense within 
| him, told him that a disclosure had been made. 
| «Oh, that's all right, motherdy,” he said. 


She looked 
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“I've fixed it all right. We won't have you like Charley selling papers about the saloons, 


crooning round any more about that.” 1 

“What do you mean, Hiram ?” demanded his 
mother. 

«Just what I said. 
accidental like, what you was worrying about, so 
I just straightened it out. That's what 1 went} 
over to the Cove for.” 

“For all the land's sake!’ laughed Mrs. Chil- | 
cott. ‘Your mother’s wasted a sight of tears | 
about ye—enough to sail a boat.” | 

“Hiram Guptill, tell me this minute what you've | 
done!" exclaimed his mother. i 

“Well,” began the youth, counting off the items | 
on his fingers, “I heard the men down at store | 
talking about the Bean money, and when they 
saw ine sitting there on a berrel they shut up. 
But I heard enough. Then ma, she was moping | 
round —"* Here he winked boldly but unmistak- | 
ably at Mrs. Chilcott. “Then I added it all up, ; 
and went over to the Cove and forked over the 
money, interest and all!” 

“Hiram, you young — !"" laughed Mrs. Chilcott. 

“Let's go yet some breakfast,’’ said Hiram. 
“Tm hungry.” 

Mrs. Chilcott stood looking at him with amaze- | 


I happened to find out, ! 


ment. The children were trooping down-stairs | D 


wide-eyed and wondering as Hiram drew his 
mother lovingly away. : 

“My land—earth and sea!’’ exclaimed Mrs. | 
Chilcott. “Don't expect ine to stand up and cook 
a meal after the tantrum I’ve had here with! 
"Mandy Guptill. I expect I'll see scarlet for a; 
Then she said to herself, with a softening 





“But now isn’t that Hiram just a regular critter | 
of a young one!” Epya A. Foster. | 
| 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


The startled waves leap over it: the storm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain, 
And steadily against its solid form 
Press the great shoulders of the hurricane. 


— Selected. 
Ste Sen: 
For the Companton. 
A WRECK FROM ICE CITY. ; 


| 
Tce City, having a population varying between 


five hundred and five thousand, is composed of | 
fishermen’s huts, and stands upon the ice of 
Saginaw Bay, Michigan, from two to ten miles off | 
shore. This city is created in a weck, and disap. | 
pears in a day, sometimes in an hour. | 

Its huts cluster above shoals; a few straggle | 
over the deeper water, and all extend loosely over | 
& space from five to eight miles long. Under the | 
ice of Saginaw Bay swarm millions of the best 
food fishes of the Great Lakes. 

The huts are each twelve feet square, with one ' 
door and no floor or windows. In the roof is a» 
hole a foot square. Under this a yard-square hole 
is cut in the ice; and the light, shining down into | 
the water, enables the fisherman, sitting in the 
dark instde his hut, to see the fish ten to forty feet 
deep in the bay. Each hut has its bottom sills 
rounded at the end, so that it can be drawn by 
horses or pushed by hand like a sled. 

Within the hut a platform on one or two sides 
holds a chair or two anda stove. There are bunks 
with straw to sleep in. At nighta kerosene lamp, 
with a big reflector, throws its light down into the 
water. 

The fisherman is armed with a three pronged 
.8pear, which has an ash shaft fourteen feet long, 
to which is attached a strong cord forty feet long. 
He thrusts the shaft through the hole in the root, 
lowers the prongs into the water, and thrusts them | 
into the largest fish he can reach. Fish and spear 
are held by the line. 

The city is visited by a great many people. 
Sleighing parties, skat- 
ers and fish. buyers 
sometimes throng the 
ice. There are cats, 
dogs, chickens, hogs to 
eat the offal, and sta- 
bles for horses. 

Every northern gale 
sends Into the bay, 
from the open water 
of Lake fluron, great 
waves that break up 
the ice under the city. 
At the beginning of 
such a wind a cry of 
alarm is flung from 
voice to voice, and all 
the inhabitants make 
a wild rush with their 
sled-huts for the shore. 
Soon the gale sweeps 
only bare, unpeopled 
ice. 

David Nelson, a stout 
lad of eighteen years, 
sat on a stool in his 
shanty in this Ice City 
one day, spearing fish by the light of a kerosene 
lamp. Beside him, kneeling on a bit of board, 
was a handsome boy of eight years, peering eagerly 
down at the shadowy shoal of fish gliding across 
the shaft of light. 

Upon the bunk lay Jim, the fisher-boy’s partner, 
snoring. The door opened, and a plump, rosy 
woman entered. She nodded to the fisher, kissed 
the child, and sat down on a stool to watch the 
spearing. 

“Well, Mrs. Grey,” said David, “is Mr. Curley 
outside?” 

“No; he’s at his tent. He’ll be‘ready to go ashore 
when I bring Charley.” 

“Let Charley stay with me to-night.” 

“J want him to ride home with mein Mr. Curley’s 
sleigh.” 

“What's Mr. Curley going to do for Charley after 
you're married? Send him to school?’ I don’t 











re ] saw him last week.” 
“He'll take Charley to be errand-boy in his 
store.” 
“Mrs. Grey, I don’t like it. 


w 


Considering that I! 


| Was 'prentice to Mr. Grey two years before he | 
j died, and Charley's just like a ttle brother to me, 


I think you might let me help him. He likes me; 
he doesn’t like Ike Curley. I'm making a good | 
thing out of this winter's fishing, and Jim Stewart | 
is u first-rate partner. We'd both like to help 
Charley ; he ought to go to school.” 

“Dave said the widow, half-indignant, 
half-pleased. “Yes, 1 know you'll always be a | 
good friend to my boy. But I’m going to marry 
Mr. Curley. I know you don’t like him, but I can’t 
have you interfere. Good night. Come, Charley.” 

David lifted the child In his arma and went out | 
with the mother, while the boy clasped his neck, | 

1 








and eagerly promised to come and see him often. 
As they walked slowly over the ice, David suspi | 
ciously sniffed the breeze then beginning to blow | 
in damp and chilly puffs. | 

“Mrs. G " he said, earnestly, “get home as | 
quick as you can. I don’t like this wind. Tell Mr. | 
Curley there’s danger of the ice breaking up. I 
wish you and Charley were safe ashore. | 

He put down the boy and went back to his | 
shanty. The fish had disappeared from the well, | 
warned by some instinct of impending change. 
id shook Jim awake. They quickly gathered 
their property, and piled it on the platforms inside 
their shanty. Then Jim ran for their pony. \ 

A group of uneasy fishermen stood about the | 
slab stable, where there were several horses. 

Suddenly the wind blew a fierce squall, with a! 
fine sleet that froze as it fell. A far-off cry flew to | 
and through the city. Instantly there was a wild 
pante. Cries and hurrying feet flew from all sides. 
Lights flared, shifted, blew out. All was commo. 
tion. 

Jim hastily led out the pony and hitched him, 
snorting, to their shanty. The whip cracked, the | 
pony leaped, the shanty slid over the ice, grinding. | 
Other horses galloped with shanties through the 
darkness. 

“Go for the north shore, Jim!” shouted David. 
“The wind drifts a little that way. The ice has { 
broken loose from the shore on the river side. I’m | 
. Grey and Charley are farther | 
out, at Ike Curley’s tent.” . 

Ne ran seaward. Men, women and children | 
streamed past, yelling. Two twinkling points, the | 
lamps of Curley’s fancy sleigh, came toward him. 
The ice clashed and ran in a low ridge, over which | 
the flying horses leaped, and swept past with the 
empty sleigh. 

David caught up a flapping wolf-robe that was 
sliding before the wind, and rolled it in a bundle 
as he ran. Presently he met Curley, hurrying 
after his team. 

“Where are Mrs. Grey and Charle: 
David, stopping the man. 

“Coming!” panted Curley, trying to continue his 
flight. 

“Come back and find them!” 

David was a strong yeuth. 
and compelled him to go back. In a minute they 
met Mrs. Grey dragging Charley, whose feet 
bumped the ice at the end of her outstretched 
arm. She was frantic from Curley’s desertion of 
her. 

David took up the boy. Curley, released, shot | 
away; but David caught him, and made Mrs. Grey | 
grasp his coat. She panted already, being a plump 
woman, terribly frightened, and unused to running. 
David carried Charley and the wolf-robe. 

They nearly fell over a dark mound which proved | 
tobea boat. David felt in this boat, and found oars 
and a spritsail. He put Mrs. Grey and the child 
into the boat, and spread over them the wolf-robe. 

“Come take hold,” he said to Curley. “We'll 
drag the boat with us.” 

So they went on, Curley on one side, David on the | 
other, keeping the bout aslide on her iron keel-shoe. 
David's foot struck a pile of frozen fish. He flung | 
two of these into the boat without checking her 
speed. David urged Curley on and on, until 























asked 





He seized Curley 








The Flight. 


the man staggered, gasped, and was almost | 
willing to lie down and let fate do its worst. 

Often they were compelled to turn, now by lanes 
of broken and crushing ice, into which it would be 
madness to launch the boat; then by open water, | 
in crossing which they had to search for a safe 
place to haul upon the ice again. Sometimes weak 
or breaking ice drove them to ply which way they | 
could. 

The night lightened a Hittle, though it was still 
gloomy, but the gale increased unti it howled. ; 
The ice reeled and heaved, crashed and jarred. It 
grew colder. Their wet clothing froze stiff. 

By and by, when the slect cleared a moment, 
they saw land a mile away. But between was a 
broad space of churning ice, that would crush their 
boat. So they turned and toiled westward, hoping 
to find clear water. 

Slowly the night thinned into a day of driving | 





S COMPANION. 





| baked life into their stiff bodies. 





wind and snow, miserable ashore, terrible at sea. 
They drifted on a floating tce-field, with death 
storming all about them. 

Their boat was a light cedar skiff that might 
be easily crushed or pierced amid the ice-blocks. 
Whenever they took to the water the wind blew so 
strongly that their wea- 
ried strength — could 
make little headway; 
David's great skill could 
barely save them from 
foundering. Water 
washed back and forth 
in the boat. 

When they left’ the 
water for the ice, Mrs. 
Grey and the child, to 
warm their blood, had 
frequently to get out of 
the boat, and take part 
in the toll of dragging it. 

The cold wind and 
sleet cracked the skin of 
thelr faces and hands, 
making them bleed, All 
in the party ached to the 
marrow of their bones. 

Three times they tried 
to reach the shore—tried 
desperately, for their 
lives—but failed, driven 
back by broken and 
breaking ice. After 
each failure they had 
another desperate strug 
gle to get back to the 
ice-field on which they 
were drifting toward 
the open lake. About ten o’clock in the forenoon 
David caught a glimpse, between snow squalls, 
of Point Au Gres, already behind them. He saw 
the cape shut out of sight with despair tugging at 
his heart, but said nothing. 

At that time they could not make another effort 
without rest and food, for they were becoming 
famished from toil and exposure. David searched 
the boat, and found the two fishes that he had 
thrown into it. After cleaning one with his fish- 
knife, he shaved off a thin slice, but his gorge 
rose against tasting it. 

Charley, however, snatched and ate it greedily. 
Seeing this, the others shut their eyes and ate. Its 
flavor was not disagreeable, and they were greatly 
strengthened and heartened by the meal. 

From moment to moment the edges of their ice- 
field crumbled and lessened—that it would wholly 
dissolve within a few hours was plain. The sea 























rose In huger surges. Still, if the wind would only | 


die down, so that they could sail, they might yet 
escape. 

David pulled the sail out, little by little, in the 
bottom of the boat, set up the mast and arranged 


| the aall so that it would hoist scarcely a yard high. 


While he worked with numb hands, preparing for 
a last struggle for land and life, the others curled 
in the wolf-robe, numb with misery. 

About half-past two o’clock in the afternoon, he 
roused them with difficulty, to launch the boat. 
They were willing to He as they were and wait for 
death. But after much urging they rose groaning, 
and slid the boat into the water when a favoring 
cleft in the ice gave her a free passage. 

Very carefully David opened their little sail. 
Instantly the boat shot into the boiling seas, David 
steering with an oar, while he set Curley to bail 
and trim. 

Though they flew in that roaring wind, they yet 
made slow progress shoreward. Squalls often 
compelled David to head against the gale till the 
sail shook. Ice blocks forced him to quick dodging. 
Larger floes made them frequently tack away from 
the shore. 

By four o'clock it grew too dusk to see far, a0 
now they felt their way slowly with flattened sail 
shaking as close to the wind as it would draw. 
The black line of the shore woods loomed before 
them, ice-fringed and dangerous to approach. 

Providentially, before nightfall wholly obscured 
their view, David found 
acleft in the shore fc 
clogged with soft snow 
and crushed tce slush. 
Into this he plunged 
the boat, and worked 
her through the mass 
till her bow touched 
firm ice. 

They crawled out. 
David and Curley had 





the bow by her arms. 
Then David carried the 
boy, helpless and rolled 
up in the wolf-robe. 
So they stumbled to 
the land, frequently 





themselves in the beach 
scrub, out of the cold 
wind. 

There David cleared 
a square yard or two in 
the middle of a thicket, 
gathered a little pile 
of withered twigs and 
leaves, cut shavings with his knife, and kindled a 
fire by which, with the robe behind them, they 
thawed their frozen clothing till it steamed, and 
By and by 
Charley, being carefully turned as he baked, sat up 
and whimpered that he was “so hungry. 





David went back to the boat and brought up their | 


fish and sail. The fish, broiled over the coals, 
made them a sufticient meal, after which, wrapped 


in the sail, they slept, and were covered by falling | 


snow, like a huddle of corpses cast ashore from a 
wreck. 

In the morning they found a farmhouse, to which 
David carried Charley and helped Mrs. Grey, while 
Curley tramped selfishly alone. The child was 
dangerously il] from exposure. 

Curley hired the only procurable team to take 
him to the city and his business, promising to stop 
on his way and send a doctor. He drove off 


to pull the woman over | 


falling, and sheltered | 








without offering comfort or good-by to Mrs. Grey, 
so angry and mortified was the man because he had. 
shown his cowardice, and been compelled to obey 
a boy. 

David watched and waited upon Charley until 
the child was well enough to be sent home. Then 








He set Curley to bail. 


Mrs. Grey, having dismissed Curley, accepted 
David's offer to send Charley to school. A year 
later she married a worthy man. 

But David and Jim stil! provide for Charley 
jointly with his stepfather, and are as proud and 
fond of him as if he were their real brother. 

L. J. BATES. 
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For the Companion. 


ORIENTAL SWEETMEATS. 


The food of the people is always an interesting 
j study in foreign lands, especially in the cities of 
ne far East, where every teeming, narrow street 
| displays the queer things that are eaten by the 
| dark.skinned people who live behind its window. 
; less walls and mysterious courts. 
There 1s evidence everywhere that in Oriental 
\ mouths the “sweet tooth” is highly developed, for 





. of the heaps of eatables piled in open booths, in 


| street stalls, in bazaars, and wheeled on salvers 
| through the streets, nine-tenths are, to our palates, 
sickeningly sweet. 

Curious they are, and usually quite different 
from our sweets. To inspect, buy and taste these 
| strange concoctions was one of my amusements. 
‘The result In many cases was agreeable, but up. 
| the whole the bonbons of France and the “candies' 
'of America are far superior to the sugared mix- 
tures of the Orient. 

Sweetened arrowroot, pistachio-nut and the paste 
known as “Turkish delight,” with quarts of rose 
| water flavor, are the elements of hundreds of 
‘other swectmeats, the foundation from which 
nearly all are made. 

“Turkish delight” should come first in a descrip 
tion of Eastern dainties, for it is everywhere in the 
| Ortent the most frequently seen and largely con 
;sumed. When fresh and well made, it is the most 
i palatable of Eastern sweetmeats. Rakat.Sakoume 
it is called by the Turks and Arabs. 

It is made of arrowroot flour, boiled with sugar 
and water into a thick but flexible paste, and highly 
flavored with rose-water. It is then turned into 
buttered dishes to cool, dusted with finely pow 
dered sugar, and cut into long strips. Chopped 
nuts of almond or pistachio are often added, and it 
! is variously colored, red, white and yellow. 
| Phe making of Oriental sweetmeats Is not a secret. 
Much of it is done in the public streets for all to 
see. In cities like Damascus one fairly stumbles 
over great bowls of sugar, beaten eggs, cooling 
! arrewroot and the chopped nuts and seeds used in 
their construction. 

On every side one is greeted by the odor of 
| boiling honey and sugar, and by the sound of the 
sizzling fat, into which are dropped the sweet 
| fritters so commonly eaten. 
| ‘These fritters of puff paste, usually very greasy, 
are in y Oriental sweetmeat bazaar. They are 

made fn sinall shapes with sweet pastes of different 
| colors and kinds sandwiched between them. Most 
| often the sandwiched stuff consists of pounded 
| pistachio-nuts made very sweet. Over the top are 
| strewn layers of mashed pomegranate seeds and 
| sugar. 

No more brilliant pictures can be seen than in the 
lanes where these comfits are made. Swarthy men 
and boys, clad in flowing robes, with gay sashes 
and turbans, are framed in the open booths, their 
brown arms deeply buried in great bowls of the 
whites of eggs which they churn to foaming masses 
with their hands. Dishes of seml-liquid sugar 
stand near, and beside them various receptacles 
containing the arrowroot, pastes, honey, fruits and 
colors ready to be mixed for use. 

Charcoal fires, over which the sweets are boiling 
and bubbling, light up the interior; and on tables 
in front are trays, bowls, slabs and jars filled with 
the countless jumbles of brilliantly colored goodies 

There are lumps formed of cocoanut and honey ; 
sugared peas, balls of pink sugar on sticks, or 
festooned on strings; flat red wheels with nuts; 
triangles of white semi-transparent paste with 
layers of pistachio between; balls of dark fruit 
paste stuck full of blanched nuts; sections of 
melon or citron boiled in sugar and dried. This 
last is one of the best of the Oriental sweets. 
| There are great lumps looking like broken 
| greenish sandstone which prove to be made of the 
ever present sweetened pistachio pounded into a 
compact mass and allowed to harden. 

There are candied apricots, dates and figs into 
which hazelnuts and almonds have been thrust. 
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There are round pieces of sweet gum, of rose and | Pigeon Mosque because of the tame pigeons which | than other assaults which it has survived; but on | waterways than has been given for this purpose 


yellow, as long as one’s arm and nearly as thick, , are daily fed there. The court is very large, and | the other hand, never before has the democracy 
in the centre of which is a pith of blanched nuts. | crowded from end to end with the bright conglum- | in England had such power as it now possesse: 
| eration of comfits, preserves and bottled syrups. 


This is cut into slices, and forms pretty rings. 

























There are rows of small, 
white bowls set along the 
stalls to cool, containing 
what looks like our blanc- 


mange. It is made of sweet- 





ened rice flour, or arrowroot, 


scented with water, 


sprinkled over the top with 


rose 


chopped pistachio nuts. Over 
this is poured cream of goat's 
or ewe’s milk. 

This dish is often iced or 
cooled with snow, and is very 
popular, the little bowls being 
quickly emptied by the pass- 
ers-by. For a few piastres 
you can have one of the bowls placed before you; | 
but though the dish looked inviting on those hot 
Syrian days, suggesting our ‘‘ice-cream,” I was 
unable to eat mine, owing to the intense cloying 
sweetness, and strong flavor of rose. 

This scent, so much liked in the East, pervades 
everything. Even the hotels for strangers use it 
for cakes and puddings. In Jerusalem we ate 
quince jelly flavored with it, and found it rather a 
pleasing admixture. 

Swinging above every stall and bazaar of 
eatables are long, brown, glossy ribbons or bands, 
which puzzled us not a little. The frequency of 
these in every Oriental city led me to test this 
dainty, which seemed of such importance. It is 
composed of ripe apricots mashed and rolled into 
thin sheets. Dried in long bands it keeps a long 
time and is one of the staple commodities of | 
Kastern shops. The natives eat it after moistening 
it, or they boil it with water, and dip their bread 
into it. 

Amid the confusion of unknown goodies heaped 
everywhere, there are two articles which seem 
familiar. One is our “rock candy” dangling 
upon long strings before the bazaars. Another is 
the “sugar-pluin” of our childhood; but when 
we bite into it we find it more often made of the 
pistachio nut than of the familiar old almond. 

On the same counters with the sweetmeats are 
always dishes filled with dried pumpkin seeds, 
salted nuts, and bowls full of round seeds 
resembling our dried peas, all of which are eaten 
in large quantities. 

In the spring and early summer dishes of green 
almonds are also displayed on the stalls, appearing 
to our eyes like huge platters of green peaches, 
and resembling them in taste. 

The Arabs consider them a great dainty, caten 
with salt. My inability to eat the double handful 
which my Arab groom, thinking to please and | 
surprise me, had stolen from an almond orchard 
through which we passed, almost gained me his 
permanent ill will. 

Important articles are the flat cakes of various 
kinds. Piles of them lie like great white wheels, 
made into thin, flat sheets, and smeared with 
funny little tracks of boiled honey or fruit syrup. 

Often they are round cakes slightly sweetened 
with honey, and plentifully strewn with sesame 
seeds, resembling our canary secds. This is the 
s:syame and honey cake of the Arabian Nights’ 
tales. 

There are huge piles of large, crisp hoops of 
unsweetened dough, baked very brown and 
sprinkled with these same seeds. They somewhat 
resemble German pretzels, and are called simites. 
Iu Constantinople there are stalls devoted entirely | 
tu the sale of them. The piles of crisp, round | 
rings, with the picturesque simite merchants 
behind them, form one of the most curious and 
frequent sights of that city. 

There is, however, a more curious sight in| 
Constantinople. It is the entire occupation: of 
the court of the old mosque of Sultan Bayasid by 
rows of sweetmeat bazacrs. 


Makers and 














Meanwhile, even republican Anericans will 


by any European power of consequence. The 
amount has been shown to be trifling when 
compared with the cost of repairs alone on the 


The constant low murmur of the voices of the | admit that an attempt is made to keep the peerage | privately-owned railroads of the country. 
merchants talking to each other as they weigh | fresh and vigorous by an infusion of new blood. 
the sweetmeats for customers; the clink of the | The most of those who are “elevated” to the Peerage | portation is largely due to the competition of 





exchange of money; the droning hum of myriads 
of bees and flies that hover around the sweets 
and light in dark clouds upon the canopies; the 


| 


are so honored because they have won places for | 
themselves as commoners. So far as the Liberals 
are concerned, it ie almost useless to send a man , 





Nevertheless the cheapness of railway trans- 





waterways, which are either state-owned or 
common property, with the railroads. 
Besides the maintenance and improvement of 


cooing of the doves that wander unmolested in| to the House of Lords as a reward for party ‘harbors and channels, which go on constantly, 
and out; the voices of children and the thousand | service, since Le almost invariably deserts his old | the government now has on hand certain naviga- 
strange sounds of the East that mingle with the | party and becomes a Conservative. 


drowsy, sunny air make this busy mosque court 
a most fantastic memory. 


ing even more sin- 
gifar mixtures than 
those upon the stalls. 


cut in sections 
American ‘pie’ or 
“jelly-cake.”” 


was nade hot with 

pepper, or some 

burning drug 

unknown to me. 

The Turk who 

sold it grinned 
unpityingly. 

“Tt is for 

the throat,’’ he 

said. “It cures 

consumption.” 

T turned for re- 

\ lief to a healing 

| sweetmeat made 

| of a mixture of 

soft honey-paste 

and chopped 
xreen herbs. 

Though men 
in Eastern coun- 
tries are con- 
stantly seen eat- 
ing sweetmeats, 
it is said that women are the largest consumers. 
In the harems especially is the sweetmeat cook 
the most cherished servant. 

During the Fast of Ramadan, corresponding 
somewhat to our Christian Lent, the Moslems 
fast from sunrise to sunset, after which they 
spend the night in eating. It is at this season 
that the sweetmeats are devoured in largest 


quantities. Eveanor Hovcens. 


Sellers of Sweetmeats. 
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For the Companion. 
APRIL. 


Mine are the silvern yoices of the rain, 
The dulcet music of the fluting gales; 
summon Flora with her fragrant train, 
And wake the dreaming violets in the Vales. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 
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TITLES AND TRAPPINGS. 


When Mr. Gladstone had his farewell audience 
of the queen as Prime Minister, after a public 


service of more than sixty years, an interesting | 
incident occurred. The queen offered him a! 


peerage, which he declined. 

If we try to reproduce the scene we can almost 
fancy the “Grand Old Man’ replying, in the 
plain form of address which it is understood the 
queen prefers, “No, thank you, mum,” as though 
he were declining a second slice of hain at 
breakfast, instead of a patent of nobility. 

There is no doubt in the mind of any one, we 
presume, be he friend or opponent of the aged 
statesman, be he aristocrat or democrat, that Mr. 
Gladstone decided wisely when he uttered that 
simple ‘no.’ Let one’s opinion of the value of 
titles be what it may, he will grant that no change 
could be made from plain ‘Mr. Gladstone” that 
would not detract from the grandeur of the name. 

Among all the lists of distinctions,—peerage, 
baronetage, knighthood and the rest,—his name 
appears but once, as a member of Her Majesty 
Most Honorable Privy Council, to which every 
minister of Cabinet rank is admitted. Mr. 








The civil service system of England prevents 


tion projects which are of national consequence, 
such as the improvement of the Mississippi River, 


an administration from rewarding the little men | and the completion of the great ship-canal between 





, but there are many great’ 
honors and distinctions that can be used to 
reward or to bribe the great meu. The way in| 
which such matters were once Jooked upon, and | 


Some of these were of : are doubtless still now viewed in certain quarters, 
many layers of bright | is illustrated by a story told of Lord Melbourne, 
colored sugars mixed | who was the last Prime Minister under William | the Arm of Perr 
with dark brown, and |TV., and was in office when Victoria became 
like | queen. 


The vid king urged him to accept the blue 


Wheeled in aud out of this place were little | for service to the party with little “plums” in the Lake Superior and Lake Huron. 
glass chariots contain- | shape of clerkships 


—_—___+9+—__—— 


OUR PERSONAL LOSS. 


The readers of The Companion, as well as its 
publishers, have met with a great loss in the death, 
on March 19, of Francis G. Pratt, Jr. a member of 
Mason & Co. 

The biography of such a man as Mr. Pratt f 
brief, and to those who did not know him it might 
xeem a commonplice story. He was forty-three 





| ribbon of the Garter, the highest order of knight- | years of age, wax educated at Phillips Academy, 


Gladstone became in this way “right honorable” | 


in 184t, and it ia the only title of any sort he 
bears. 


Great Britain is now the only country in the, 


world in which one branch of the legislature is 
composed of members whose right to sit in the 
House is due to their birth. It is also the only 
country in which the orders of nobility are con- 
stantly and largely recruited from the untitled 
classes. 

For example, Mr. Gladstone himself, during 
his four administrations, has created or promoted. 
more than seventy-five peers. Including these, 








century. 


‘regard to river and harbor appropriations and: 





:more than two-thirds of the members of the a certain 
' House of Peers as now constituted owe their seats | legislation. In a few cases the appropriation bills 
‘to creation or appointment during the present | have either been vetoed by the President or have 


In my eagerness to! hood in the kingdom, membership in which is ' Andover, 
investigate this com- limited to kings, princes and twenty-five peers of 
pound I burned my’ the realm. 
mouth, for the stuff; Garter with the cynical remark that the bestowal 


lord Melbourne declined the vacant | 


of it might secure to the government the support | 
of some person of consequence whom nothing | 
else would reach. ‘But what would be the use | 
of my taking it? I can't bribe myself!" 


a 


For the Companion. 
THE FIRST SIGNS. 
| 


Yesterday how the wind blew down | 
Over the brownsage sea! | 
And with the wind the song of a bird 
Floated from Heaven to me. 


And with the wind the breath of a flower 
Stole down the winding way, 

And if [had followed it inte the’ woods 
Thad come to the lips of May. 


| 
FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON. | 


——__ +o-— 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Within the last three years a new method of 
legislation has been adopted by Congress with | 


such internal improvements as the general gov- 
ernment takes in hand. Up to the year 1890, ity 
had been the practice, when money was appropri- 
ated for such improvements, to give it in such a 


, Way that contracts had to be made by the year 


and limited to the amount appropriated. 

This was a wasteful system for two reasons. | 
The most advantageous contracts could not be 
made in this “hand to moath”’ and particular 
portions of a work left unfinished for want of | 
money often deteriorated before they could be 
taken up again, and had to be done over to a 
considerable extent. 

In the year named, the Secretary of War was 
authorized by Congress to enter into continuous | 
contracts for the actual completion of certain 
existing projects of improvement, the sums 
covered by engagements in the contracts to be 
paid as appropriations should be made from year 
to year. The appropriations for these continuous 
contracts are not made in the regular river and 
harbor bill, but in the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, 

It has been found that this change has effected | 
a saving of alinost fifty per cent. in the prosecu- 
tion of one important improvement—the ship 
channel connecting the Great Lakes. 

Ordinarily, appropriations for rivers, harbors 
and other waterways have been, and still are, 
made through a special act commonly called the 
river and harbor bill. This measure has heen an 
annual feature of our national legislation for 
Many years, and few measures have aroused 
more discussion than this. It was long doubted 
whether the national government had the right to 
make internal improvements; but that this is one 
of its functions is now thoroughly well established, 
on the evident proposition that waterways or other 
natural means of communication belong to all the 
people, and should be taken care of by the general 
government, which represents the whole people. 

It is also universally admitted that, since the 
United States is not only the most highly favored 
country in the world in the possession of natural 
waterways, but is engaged in an amount of internal 
trade unparalleled in any other country, a treat- 
inent of them which is liberal at the same time 
that it is careful and well considered must be in 
the general interest. 

However, nothing justifies extravagance and 
wastefulness. Under the system of annual 
appropriations and short contracts much public 
money was undoubtedly wasted, against the 
employment of which many legislators believed 
it to be their duty to protest. 

Many appropriations have undoubtedly been 








| ill-considered, and others have been the result of 





combinations of congressmen having for their 
chief object the expenditure of public money in 
their respective districts. These abuses engendered 


prejudice against river and harbor, 


failed to pass, leaving necded improvements 


No one can tell how long the House of Lords | without appropriations for the year. | 


will continne to exist as a legislative body. 


The: 
It ts called the! attacks now made upon it are not more severe | given much less aid to harbors, rivers and other | note of welcome which he reserved only for her 


But it is well known that the United States has ' 


entered the employ of The Youth's 
Companion in August, 1877, and soon became, next 
to the proprietor, the business manager of the 
paper. In 1887 he was admitted to a partnership. 

In one sense that was all. In another sense it 
tells almost nothing about him. He had, as a 
business man, the combination of qualities that 
always wins success—a comprehensive grasp of 
the possibilities of extension and growth, a far 
sightedness to appreciate great plans for the future, 
the executive ability to oversee and direct all 
departments, that tireless attention to detail which 
ig necessary to render perfect a man's ‘knowledge 
of his business, and an orderliness of mind which 
could dismiss nothing finally from his thought 
until it was done thoroughly. 

Such was hig mental character, which alone made 
him a great man. But morally he was greater 
still, for he was rigidly and absolutely just and 
conscientious, faithful to every duty, pure and 
true In every relation of life. He earned and 
received the respect and love of ali who were 
associated with him. As was beautifully written 





| of another, he was “dearest to the nearest, best to 


those who knew him best.” 

Shall we surprise any reader when we add that 
Mr. Pratt was deeply and sincerely a religiou= 
man, active in church and benevolent work, a 
| sympathetic friend to the poor; in short, in the 
truest and most complete sense a Christian man? 
Need we say that he faced death with a sweet. 
brave smile, and that his last utterance was an 
expression of gratitude to the Lord of us all that 
he had been permitted to be {lis child? 

To human comprehension the death of such a 
man, in the full use of his powers, and in Ue 
midst of his largest usefulness, seems untimely 
But he had already done a great work, and that 
work remains. Can more be said of any man? 

The Companion rarely asks attention to iteelf, 
and still more rarely refers to those who have 
made the paper what it fs. But it cannot refrain 
from asking its good friends all over the land to 
join In its grief at the loss it has suffered. Hi- 
Associates mourn a great and a good man, a dear 
‘friend, a faithful servant of God and his fellow. 
men. 

a = 


HER FIRST LION. 


After the “Horsé Fair,” there ix perhaps no 
picture of Rosa Bonheur’s more often reproduced 
and more popular with the public than that called 
“An Old Monarch’—the head of a superb lion, 
which gazes from the canvas with a look of dignity, 
tranquillity and power that impresses alike the 
eritle and the child. No one can look at it without 
belleving that the artist understood the nature, no 
less than the form and color, of her noble model. 

Indeed, Mile. Bonheur ig fond of Hons. She ha- 
owned many which she has kept in easy captivity 
at her beautiful country estate of By, consoled for 
imprisonment by her own affection and the society 
—at a rexpectful distance—of enough other animals, 
wild and tame, to people a fair-sized forest. 

Cats, dogs, sheep, deer, goats, bulls, ponies, 
horses, monkeys, leopards and panthers have been 
at different times, and sometimes simultaneously. 
dwellers in the chateau and park of By, subjects 
of the quiet little lady with bright eyes and odd 
masculine dress—half-cavalier, half-peasant, which 
she has found most conventent for her workK—who 
rules over them gently and fearlessly. 

A journalist who recently vinited By found her 
the proud possessor of a new Hon from Africa, 
which had already become zo attached to her that 
she petted the great creature as if it were an ord! 
nary pussy, while tt writhed its tawny body and 
stretched itself luxuriously under her hand, 
purring a tremendous purr as she rubbed and 
fondled its enormous head; but even while caress. 
ing her new pet, Mlle. Bonheur regretfully related 
the career of the first lion she ever owned. 

He was named Nero, and had the reputation of 
being untamably ferocious when she bought him: 
but after being comfortably established in a suit. 
able residence in her garden, he soon learned to 
know and love his mistress. 

She kept him there several years. Then, because 
she was about to travel, she sold him to the Jardin 
des Plantes (the Paris Zoo"), supposing he would 
be better cared for there than anywhere else. 
Unfortunately, she was mistaken. Returning two 
years later from her wanderings, she went to see 
him, and found that through accident or careless 
) hess in his treatment his eyes had become inflamed, 
then entire ‘ightless. 

He was lying in his enge when she arrived, 
heedless of the staring and chattering crowd about 
it, quite blind and ailing. She looked at him a 
moment, then called: 

“Nero! 

Instantly he roxe to his feet, uttered the pecullar 
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(as household cats often do for their friends), and| “Oh, but Tam the Conservative candidate, you| Premature Loss of the Hair, which is 50 com- | a 
Susaue tewaed aie! seivenbered voles as saoetu'l Liew? mon nowadays, my be entirely prevented by the use Useful Articles C) 
ously that he dashed himself against the bars of| “Whew! that alters matters rather. Rely upon | Of Burnett's Cocoaine. Cadre. a 


his cage and rolled over backward, half-stunned, 
upon its floor. 

She went to the authorities of the Jardin des 
Plantes at once and bought him back from them, 
took him home with her to By, and kept and tended 
him until hig death. 

He died in the chateau itself, at the foot of the 
great staircase, clinging piteously to her with his 
huge paws at the last, as if entreating not to be 
forsaken. And she was so sure of his devotion 
that she dared hold and caress him, even in his 
death struggle. She was not mistaken in her 
confidence, for Nero’s last movement was a faint 
and feeble attempt to lick her hands. 

“You see,” said Rosa Bonheur to her visitor as 
she ended the story, thoughtfully ruMing the mane 
of her new lion as she spoke, “‘to be really beloved 
by wild beasts, you must really love them.” 


———- +e+- ——_ 


DOCTOR BONNET. 


Some years ago the city of Lyons suffered a loss 
which was accounted a public calamity by the 
inhabitants in the death of Doctor Bonnet. This 
good and learned man did not confine himself to 
the study and treatment of the body, but also 
studied the minds and hearts of lis patients. 

One evening he was assailed in a lonely spot by 
three men who demanded his money or his life. 

“If you attempt to take my life,” said the doctor, 


calmly, “you will not succeed in preserving your | 


own. Lam armed—I can kill you; I know who you 
are—I can denounce you. 1 will do nelther the one 
nor the other on one condition—that to-morrow 
you come to my house. 

“You are not accustomed to the evil trade you 
are attempting, so it will be easy for you to aban. 
don it. To-morrow, then, we meet again. Gu now, 
but do not fall to come.” 

The men were terrified when they found they 
were recognized. The next day they went to the 
doctor's house in fear and trembling. 

“If T denounce you,” said Doctor Bonnet, “you 
will be thrown into prison, condemned, and after 
your Hberation put under the surveillance of the 
police. I would rather place you under my own. 
Every month you will come to see me, and tell me 
how you have lived. Do not hope to deceive me; 
I shall always have my eye upon you. Do you 
agree to my proposal or not? 

The men had not much choice, and for a long 
time they went once a month to the inflexible 
physician to receive approbation or severe blame 
for their actions. They became at last attached to 
the doctor, in spite of the strictness of the watch he 
kept over them. 

" “I set you at liberty now,” he said to them one 
day, with a smile on his fine face. “You are worthy 
of it. My surveillance has become unnecessary. 
But I do not wish to give up your visits; now they 
will be visits of friendship.” 








ae 
SAVINGS. 

Some months ago The Companion printed a story 
that a returned Californian went into a St. Louis 
bank to inquire about a deposit of one hundred 
dollars made by him, long before, and was informed 
that the sum of seven thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-five dollars stood to his credit, the 
accumulation of that deposit. 

In printing this anecdote we expressed doubt of 
its entire truth. From the cashier of the bank 
itself we learn the facts. The deposit was made tn 
1847. 

Two re-organizations of the bank converted the 
deposit into stock, and largely increased the amount 
of that stock, so that in 1874, when the account was 
settled, not with the uriginal depositor but with his 
heirs, the amaunt paid was two thousand five 
hundred and sixty-five dollars. 

So the story had a basis of fact, but in every one 
of the particulars it was incorrectly told by the 
Western paper from which we copied it. 

Yet, if the figures of the story are a little queer, 
atall events the moralisassoundasanut. Boston's 
savings-banks hold more than a hundred and thirty 
millions of dollars on deposit, mostly saved in 
driblets. 

So that there was a strong basis of fact to the 
question and answer once put forth in a public 


address by the late Josiah Quincy, who by the | 


way, had a great deal to do with establishing the 
savings-banks in Massachusetts. 

“Who,” asked Mr. Quincy, “built the palaces on 
Beacon street in Boston; and who owns most of 
them?” And his answer was, “The servant-girls 
of Boston.” 


—————+9 + —_— 


BRITISH POLITICS. 


When Mr. Cecil Raikes became postmaster- 
gencral of Great Britain he issued an order which 
illustrates how thoroughly the British government 
is administered on business principles. 

Mr. Willian H. Smith was then First Lord of the 
Treasury, and also the head of the house of Smith 
& Son, the great “news agents” of London. For 
many years the embossed postage-stamp on the 
wrappers of the newspapers distributed by the 
house had the name of IW. A. Smith & Son woven 
round it in a wreath, a distinction shared by no 
other firm. 

Mr. Raikes ordered that the wreathed names 
should not appear, and the order had to be obeyed 
by his colleague, who could offer no remonstrance 
to the postmaster.general’s scrupulousness. 

Another incident, tlustrating that two men may 
be earnest political antagonists and yet warm 
personal friends, occurred when Mr. Sinith became 
a candidate for Parliament. Meeting hts friend, 
Mr. Lawson, of the Daily Telegraph, the leading 
Radical paper, Smith said to him: 





“My dear Lawson, do you know what I have | 


gone and done? I’ve accepted an invitation to 
stand for Westminster.” 

“Delighted to hear it!” was the reply. “You're 
the very man of all others we should like to have. 
Rely upon me to do all in my power for you.” 





it, Pll do all I fatrly can to keep you out.” 

He was as good as hts word, but his opposition 
made no difference in their friendship, which 
continued warm to the end. 





Another Sea Story 


by the popular writer, W. Clark Russell, 
entitled “How T got command,” will 
be printed in the next number of The 
Companion. Also 


A Prince on the Prairie, 


a striking account, by Grace Greenwood, 
of an interesting week in the visit of 
the Prince of Wales to this country 
in 1860. 








REVISED VERSION. 


A gallant young officer, late of the historic old 
| Kearsarge, relates the following incident: In 
| August, 1880, at the time of the great reunion of 
‘the Grand Army of the Republic in Boston, the 
harbor, it will be remembered, was occupied by | 
several American men.of-war, among them the 
Kearsarge. | 


The beautiful ships of the new navy and the 
wonderful torpedo-boat Cushing attracted great | 
attention, but it soon became evident that the 
interest of the people clustered around the gallant | 
Kearsarge. Her trim decks were crowded during | 
the visiting hours of the day, and one of the 
most popular places on board was the pay office. 

There was 8 reason for this. On its Wall was a 
good picture of the famous encounter with the 
| Alabama off Cherbourg. It was, moreover, in 
charge of a youthful pay yeoman whose pleasure 
jit was to describe the engagement, with all th 
i eloquence of a man born after the close of the war. 
{ The entrance to the oftice, therefore, was con- 
stantly surrounded with a breathless throng. 
!"Upen one occasion when the yeoman had com. 
pleted his graphic account, and Was waiting for his 
Murmur of applause, he was somewhat surprised 
| to hear a quiet looking elderly man say: 

“It didn't look like that to me!" 

“What do you know about it’” demanded the 
yeoman. 

thin’, I spose nowadays.” replied the elderly | 
‘man. “But then I stood behind Old Winslow pretty 
‘near all day!” | 
| The yeoman promptly invited the veteran inside , 
the oftice and closed the door. Now he uses a care. 
fully revised version of the great naval engagement. 
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FOR THEIR 


In these days when there hag been such an 
| awakening of the minds of good people to their | 


SKINS. 








duty of mercy for birds and animals, it is strange | 


jane no one has taken up the cause of the fur. | 
| bearing animals whose lives must be sacrificed to ; 
| man’s desire to adorn and clothe himself in their 
beautiful skins. Rarely ts a word said against the | 
indiscriminate slaughter of myriads of animals | 
| Whoze only crime is having a skin which human | 
| beings covet. A recent fur sale took place in 
‘London which ts recorded by the Spectator, from 
‘ which we copy a few figures. 
| One million five hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand skins of the musquash were sold on one day | 
| between the hours of ten and four. There were 
also disposed of more than six thousand bears’ | 
i skins, black, brown and griz: twenty polar | 
bears’; fifteen hundred beavers’ skins; twenty-five | 
hundred Russian sables of the most costly kind; 
half a million Australian and a quarter as many | 
| American opossum skins, and skunks’, raccoons’, | 
marten's, minks', wolves’ and foxes’ sking, hy the | 
tens, and sometimes by the hundreds, of thousands. 
In fact, more than three million skins were sold 
‘in this four days’ sale at a single London store. 
i ‘he Hudson’s Bay Company hold a rival sale of 
equal importa) ‘nd in March the winter catch, of | 
| greater quantity and finer quality, will be gathered. 
and ‘Mepersed in the city with the same rapidity 
| and with more eager conipetition by the fur-loving 
| Russlans and Poles. 
| 














HEAVY. 

There are ways and ways of estimating literature, | 
‘and perhaps in the days of the regulation three. | 
volume novel the following method was as good ay | 


‘any. Harper's Drawer contains the following 
{illustration of a critical rule not usually applied: 


Doctor S. wax passing a small grocery shop when 
he saw some ripe peaches, and stepped in to buy. | 
| The proprietor answered him in a very preoccupted 

manner, for he was looking at some books wheu 
lis customer entered. 

“Pye been buying some books,” he suddenly 
announced. 

“Fave you?” 

“Yes; [ve bought all of Duemasses.” 

“Dumas, you mean!” 

“Well, any way’ll do. 
them? ‘Are they good? 

“Yes. Some area little heavy, though.” 
| “Hea retorted the grocer. “I di 
| about tha he added, placing the comple 

as on the grocery scales and weighing 


Did you ever read any of 













ings of Dum: 
| them. “They tip the scales at twenty-two pounds. 
"At any rate, C don't think T patd very high for 
them. They only cost me twelve dollars. That's 
| lesa than fifty cents a pound!" 





THREE TIMES SEVEN. 


' In the “Life and Correspondence of Arthur 
| Penrhyn Stanley, D. D.,” the author tells us that 
|the distingutshed preacher had an entire lack of 

humor, and he cites an amusing incident tn proof 
| thereof. 


| I was telling Dean Stanley that musician Hallé’s 
| cook had lately won a good round sum in a lottery 
with the number twenty-three. 

Hallé was Interested, and asked her how she 
j came to fix on so lucky a number. 
; “O str,” said she, “[ had a dream. I dreamt of 
number seven. I dreamt of it three times, and as 
| three times seven makes twenty-three, 1 chose that 
| number, sir.” 

When I had concluded my story I observed a 
wistful expression on Arthur’s cointenance, as if 
he were ready, nay, anxious, to be amused, but 
| could not for the lifé of him quite manage it. Then | 

suddenly his face brightened, and he said, but not | 

without a tinge of dejection: | 
. Eauppose three times seven | 
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Sterling Silver. 





1a a superior sub- 
stitute for lotions 


Witch Hazel Jelly 


—mont pleasant 

to use—most suc- 

cexsful—most conventent in form. If you once use it 
you will never be without it. 25 Cents a Tube. 
MAYELL-HOPP COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 






“a o3 Copper 
Rome”? rea Kotte 
Will heat water faster and 
wear longer than any other. 
Seamed-in spouts. Inside lined 
with pure tin, outside nickel- 
piste: & Fney, are handsoine, 
ightaud durable. Every kettle 
eamnped “ROME” on the 
spout. Agk your dealer for the 
“ROME” or send to us, 
Factory Prices, $1 cach. 
ROME MFG. COMPANY, Rom N. Y. 


H. W. JOHNS’ 


ey LIQUID 
PAINTS. 


The Standard Paint for Structural Purposes. 
Sample Card and descriptive Price List free by mail. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


Asbestos Roofing, Building Felt, Steam Packings, 
Boller Coverings, Fire- Paints, etc. 
Asbestos Non-Conducting and Eleotrical Tosulating 

al 



















Matei 
87 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK. 
JERSEY CITY. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
LONDON. 
















Nail File. 


inches long. 


5% inches long | Price post-paid, 





with Amber — 05. ChasedCharm 
Celluloid Tecth. | 4tGame price | Pencil. 
Price post-paid, | andon same han- Length, open 
die we offer a ad inches: PO 
in 
$2.00. | SYawersssn | $1.50. 


Sent by Insured Mail on Receipt of Price. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE with fine illustrations 
of 150 Novelties of Sterling Silver for the Work Basket. 
Toilet Table and Desk, costing from 50c. to $5.00. 


A. STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter St., 
Established 1822. BOSTON, MASS. 


“NUBIAN’”’ 


Dress Linings. 


These linings are used by the most fashionable 
and reliable Dressmakers for nice gowns, ancl 
are inexpensive enough for any dress. 


Do not Crock or Discolor by Perspiration. 


or Sale at all Dry Goods Stores. 


NUBIAN 





Columbia 
Price, $125. 


The New Century Columbia stands 
easily at the head of all full 

equipped roadsters, and will 
‘successfully maintain the high 
reputation its predecessors have 
established. Full details concern- 
ing its new features in the Colum- 
bia catalogue, which is a beautiful 


WarRANTED 


[ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR 


book and full of interest. Free FAST 
upon application at any Columbia 

agency, or we mail it for two two- BLACK 
ceut stamps. UNCHANGEARLE WY WASHING OR OESURE. —_ COTTON LINING 


WILL NOT CROCK OR FADE BY AE. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


New York. Chicago, _ Hartford. 








Boston. Insist on seeing this Trade-Mark, which is on the 





wrapper around every piece of “NUBIAN.. 


GOOD REASONS 
WHY 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Should be taken in preference to any 


other Blood - Purifier. 
Ist. 


The drugs from which it is made are the most 
carefully selected and the best that money can buy. 


2nd. These drugs are so nicely combined, and in such 
scientific proportions, that they may always be de- 


pended upon for successful results. 


It is a powerful concentrated extract, requiring 
only a teaspoonful for the largest dose. 


It is perfectly safe for either young or old, for 
the most delicate or the most robust. 


It will act upon the blood more healthfully and 
speedily than any other blood-purifier. ; 


It cures by removing the conditions which make 
sickness possible, and cures permanently. 


3rd. 


This remedy has a well-known scientific value 
and its formula is familiar to professional men. 


It has been before the public for half a century. 
Druggists and physicians recommend it, and em- 
ploy it in their practice. 

It was the only Sarsaparilla admitted at the 
World's Fair. It stands first. It leads all other 


blood- purifiers. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U.S.A. 








For the Companion. 


TELLING STORIES. 


And the eyes that cannot stay open. 
While the -night prayer is said. 
d ispered “Tell a ’tory,”” 





nd the wh: c 
Bald in auch a sdrowsy way 
Makes ine hear the bells of Dreamland, 


That ring at close of day. 


89 you want a story, darling! 

hat shall the story be? 

Of Little Boy Blue in the haystack, 
And the sheep he fails to see, 

As they nibble the meadow clover 
‘While the cows are in the corn? 

© Little Boy Blue, wake up, wake up, 
For the farmer blows his horn! 


Or shall it be the story 


Of Little Bo Heep Titel, 
And the sheep he lost,and mourned for, 


‘As if awful fate befell? 

But there was no need of sorrow 
For the pet that went astray, 

Since, left alone, he came back home 
In his own good time and way. 


Oh, the pigs that went to market— 
That's the tale for me to tell! 
The t big pig, and the little pigs, 
the wee, wee pig, as well. 


n 
Here's the bi 
it. as cunning 1s he 


at not hal 
As this little tot of a baby pig 


pi 
That can only say “We-we!” 


‘Just look at the baby, bless him! 
The little rogue’s fast asleep. 
1 might have stopped telling stories 
When I got to Little Bo Peep. 
Oh, little one, how I love you 
Yon are ao dear, so fai 
Here's a good-night kiss, my baby— 
God have you in His care! 


EBEN E. REXFORD. 
————~o-___ 
For the Companion. 


HER OPPORTUNITY. 


There are home mission fields for every person 
who desires to be actively employed in doing 
good. One of these is in Christian homes in 
which young women are employed to do house- | 
work. It is one of the discreditable features of 
our modern Christianity that such girls are so 
little influenced by the Christian families in which 
they live. 

A lady who had acquired a wide influence by 
her strength of character, sympathy and moral | 
sense, came from the country to the city to spend | 
the winter in a quiet boarding-house. 

She was a graduate of Mt. Holyoke in the days 
of Mary Lyon, and had formed habits of benevo- 
lent Christian activity which could not be 
abandoned with ease of conscience. Her city 
bome was restful, among people of scholarly , 
tastes and in the midst of rich churches, in which 
but little was offered for a stranger to do. 

A young woman from the Provinces came into | 
the house to serve as a table-girl. The lady was | 
late at the table one evening, and go was left alone | 
with this girl. She noticed a shade of sadness | 
in her face, and said: 

“Mary, have you friends in the city 2” 

“No, not one. My father and mother are dead. 
My sisters are inarried, but poor, and I have 
come to the States to make my way alone. I 
have friends in the old church at home. The 
pastor there was very kind to me.” 

«Were you a member of that church ?” 

“Yes, and I have my letter from it. T would | 
like to show it to you.” 

The girl produced the letter. 

“IT am a member of a church of the same 





denomination,” said the lady. “So we are 
sisters.’ 
Sisters? At that word the thought of her 


mission came to the good woman. 

“Mary,” she said, after a moment's silence, 
“what is your evening out ?”” 

“Friday, but I have nowhere to go!” 

“IT go to church on that evening. I would like 
company. Ee Hl 


Will you go with me ? 

“It would make me happy all the week, if you 
wonld only let me,” said the girl. 

The other members of the quiet household were 
somewhat surprised on the next Friday night to 
hear the lady say: 

“(Mary and [ are going to meeting to-night." | 

But the friendly relations did not end here. 
The lady loaned Mary her books, and selected 
for her a course of useful reading. Occasionally 
she gave her a ticket to a concert or a lecture, and 
obtained consent from the landlady that the girl 
might attend them. She guided her by wise and 
good advice. ! 

More than this, she gave her personal regard 
with her favors, and the girl came to love her as 
she loved her mother. 

The lady fell seriously ill. The girl was as true 
and faithful to her as an own daughter could have : 
been. \ 

When the lady recovered, she felt that she 
owed for the tender service done in the sick-room 
more than she could ever repay. | 

There was a missionary training-school in the 
church to which they went, and the lady sent the 
girl there. She is now in the foreign field, work- { 
ing faithfully as a missionary. } 

In the great cathedrals of Catholic countries. 
the lady and her servant kneel down side by side. 
They are equal there, as they were in infancy. | 
and will be one day in the grave, and as they 
always are in the eye of God. { 

As a Christian people we Americans need to! 











! own words. 


| appronched « 


| to the Fede 


THE YOUTH’S 


apprehend more clearly this lesson of equality in 
God's sight, and so to apprehend it as to be like 
Him in our sympathies and our service. 


———+-___—_ 


HYGIENIC IGNORANCE. 


Tt ig a fact that a man may be a learned lawyer 
or an eminent scholar, and yet be so ignorant of 
the laws of health as not to know how to take care 
of himself. One of the most cultured scholars of 
America was the late Doctor Addison Alexander, 
of Princeton Theological Seminary. He impressed 
all who knew him with a sense of his mental 
superiority. He seemed able to learn anything and 
to teach anything he pleased; but he was so igno- 
rant of the structure of the human body and of the 
functions of its organs that he was a whole year 
seriously ill without knowing it. When a friend to 
whom he had deseribed certain symptoms expressed 
surprise that these did not satisfy him that he was 
serloualy unwell, he replied, “Oh, you know I never 
put that and that together.” 


Only two or three days before his death he said 
to the same friend, “Don't look so sad. 1 am as 
well as you are.” ‘Iie died at the age of fifty-one, 
Jeaving his work untintshed, because he was volun- 
tarily ignorant of physiology and hygiene. 

Henry W. Paine, one of the great lawyers of the 
Boston’ bar, recently died at the age of eighty. 
three. We learn from an obituary notice in the 
Transcript that he never took a Vacation nor in- 
duged in any recreation. He never learned to 
skate, nor to swim, nor to row a boat, though a 
river flowed by his father’s house. 

Woods, abounding in game, fringed his father’s 
farm, but he never fired a g While in college, 
which he entered at sixteen vears of age, he never 
played baseball, and neither then nor in all his 
subsequent life’ ever played a game of cards, 
checkers, or dominoes. 

‘Ax an undergraduate he gave his days and nights 
to study, ignoring the few athletic sports which 
then afforded students exercise and recreation. 
On his admission to the bar, he transferred the 
studious habits acquired in college to his law-office, 
and for fifty years devoted every day to his pro- 
fession—not the “six hours” which Lord Coke 
advises, nor the “seven” suggested by Sir William 
Jones, but twelve and fourteen. 

He was learned in the law, but he was so igno- 
rant of the primary laws of physiology that he 
thought hecould draw freely through life upon the 
iron constitution and stalwart physique with which 
nature had endowed him, Without ever refreshing 
the one by recreation or repairing the other by 
rest. 

But “no man is the wiser for his learning,” says 
John Seiden. After twenty years of this contin. 
uous devotion to the law. Mr. Paine’s impaired 
health compelled him to withdraw from practice in 
the courts, and confine himself to office business. 
In lees, though he was one year younger than Mr. 
Gladstone, his impaired health and mental intirml- 
tles obliged him to retire entirely from the practice 
of his profession. He did not live, he lingered, 
until his departure, seven years later. 

He died at the top, while his great English con- 
temporary was at the age of eighty-four the virtual 
ruler of the United Kingdom, and the leader of his 
party in the House of ‘Commons. He, too, had an 
ron constitution and a stalwart physique. For 
more than sixty years they never failed to give him 
their aid in his scholarly, political and oratorical 
wor 

They supported him because he always recogni 
their right to rest and repair. The recreation 
travel, the exercise of felling trees, and the rest 
derived from social intercourse helped to keep him 
hale and hearty, the wonderful old man and the 
energetic statesman of eighty-four. 
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QUICK-WITTED. 

Bishop Polk, of Louisiana, who served so zeal. 
ously in the Confederate Army, had one adventure, 
atthe battle of Perryville, which is best told in his 
He says: 

About dark, shortly after the arrival uf Liddell’s 
Brigade, I observed a body of men whom I believed 
to be Confederates, standing at an angle to this 
brigade, and firing obliquely at the newly arrived 


troops. 
“Dear me.” 





said T, “this is very sad. It must be 
stopped.” T turned round, but could find none 
of my young men, who were about on various | 

7 x. L determined to ride up myself and 
the matter. I cantered up to the colonel of 
the regiment, asked him, in angry tones, what he 
meant by shooting at his friends, and desired him 
to cease doing so at onee, 

“1 don't think there can be any mistake about it,” 
he sald, “fam sure they are 
the enen 

“Eneniy . 
them myself. ng, 
name, sir?” 

“My name ix Colonel —, of the —, and pray, 
sir, Who are you?” 

Then, for the first time, I saw to my astonish. 
ment that he was a Federal, and that Twas in the 
rear of the Federal lines. 1 knew there was no 
hope but in brazening it out, my dark blouse and 
the increasing obscurity be nding me, so 1 
yutte close to him, shook my fist in his | 
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vith some surprise 











IT said, “w 


I have only just left 
Ceare fi 


sir! What is your 











face, and said 

“PH soon show you who I am. 
once!” 

1 then turned my horse, 
down the line, shouting in an authoritative manner 
x tO CY e fring. 

Atthe same time, I experienced a disagreeable 
xensition like screwing up my back and calculating 
how many bullets could ite between my shoulders. | 
1 was afraid to increase my pace till I got to a small 
copse, and then I put the spurs in, and galloped 
back tomy men. T rode up to the nearest ofileer, | 
and said ‘to him, “Colonel, I have reconnoitred 
those fellows pretty closely, and there is no mis. 
take about their being Federals!” 


Cease firing at 


and cantered slowly 
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LAND AND WATER LIFE. 


A hasty glance at a terrestrial globe ts suficient 
to show how remarkable ix the difference in the 
distribution of land and water in the Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres. We live in the land hemi. 
sphere; the Southern {x e=sentially the water 
hemisphere. Just as remarkable ix the distribution : 
of life in the two hemispheres. 

“No land animal and _no trace of vegetation—not 
even a lichen or a piece of seaweed— been 
found on land within the Antaretle Ctrek Such 
is the graphle statement of an-authority on Ant. 
arctic exploration. 

But, as tf to offset the absence of Hfe from the 
lands around the South Pole, the waters in that part 
of the globe abound with a profusion of animal 








existence upon the destruction of others is fur- 
nished by the fact that large numbers of the inhab. 


cold Antarctic currents are, so to speak, frozen to 


afforda sp 


tinent surroundin; 
with animals an 
interesting as those of the Northern Hemisphere. 


in fact, a growing curiosity in the minds of scientific 


join the circle of bystanders, and perhaps pass his 
comments with the rest. 








and plant life. Some minute forms of erustaceans 
ire xv abundant that the waters of the Antarctic | 
wean are colored red by them in places, and the 
number caught in the tow-nets of the exploring 
ship Challenger was oceasionally so great that the 
nets burst while being hauled aboare 

Larger animals are proportionately numerous 
ere. Seals, whales and a great variety of fishes 
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COMPANION. 


inhabit the far southern ocean. The floor of that 
ocean ta said to be occupied by more abundant and 
more peculiur forms of animal life than any other 
known part of the sea bed. 

A very {nteresting example of the manner in 
which some kinds of animals depend for their 


itants of the surface waters of the tropics having 
drifted so far south as to come into contact with the 


death, and their bodies, sinking to the bottom, 
ply of food to the remote inhabitants of 
the ocean floor. . 
But while the peculiar conditions described above 
now prevail within the Antarctic Circle, there fs, at 
the same time, much evidence that ages ago things 
were very different there, and that the supposed con- 
the South Pole once abounded 
plants as varied, beautiful and 


On this Antarctic Continent, it has been surmised, 
some of the characteristic life forms of Australia 
and South America may have originated. There ix, 


men concerning the secrets that are apparently 
locked In by the encircling ice of the southern pole. 





= 
For the Companion. 


O SPRING, SWEET SPRING. 


Now comes the spring, full of light mists and rain; 
ice more the sunburnt farmers plough the land, 
Bringing the wholesome harvests in their train: 
aweet spring! 


O spring, 
The scholar sows, with neither fields nor grain. — 
Close tocked in curious thought, I see him stand 
Tilling the frosty furrows of his Brain: 
O sweet, sweet spring! 
Now first the sick man creeps out in the sun, 
His cheeks all thinned, his step halting and slow, 
And laughs to see buds burst and the stream ran— 
O spring, sweet spring 
The hound in sleep dreams of his master’s gun, 
Fame courts the high, ambition tempts the low, 
And Hope opens her eyes on every one: 
sweet, sweet spring 


DoRA RBAD GoovaLe. 
——-+-—___. 1 
HE COULD RIDE. 


One of Colonel Dodge’s stories, in “Riders of 
Many Lands,” {is of a mining couk, a “quiet 
slouch of a fellow, mighty clever over his pots and 
pans.” The boys lived in clover, and voted Jim 
the best of his kind; but it was noticeable that he 
could not be got near a pony, or anything else on 
four legs, unless he could cut it up for the kettle. 
Finally, in the spring, when the broncos had to be 
got into working order again, and the business of 
breaking them was lively, Jim would sometimes 


One day, when one of the best of the men had 
tried ail his ponies except a certain vicious piebald, 
a notorious outlaw, which tt was really a risky 
business to touch, but which looked sheepish 
enough when standing still, somebody asked Jim if 
he didn’t want the job of saddling and riding him. 

“Wal, I guess not,” said Jim; “but 1 think P'd be 
spryer about doin’ it if I'd got to.” 

All hands fell to laughing, and many cried out: 

“Try it, Jim, try it!” 

“Wal, boys,” answered the cook, “I don’t know | 
mine about them bronks, but I guess I could ride 

him”? 

After that there was no room for backing out. 
Jim made a good deal of fuss ing ready, 
and was awkward with his spurs; but finally the 
Pony was roped und saddled, and Jim prepared to 
mount. 

“Made yer will, Jim?” asked one. 

“Why not tle a pot on your head, Jim?” said 
another. 

Finally the cook was In the saddle and the bronc 
rose, and the crowd backed away respectfully. 
For an instant the bronco stood still, ears back and 
eyes full of mischief. He had not 
been mounted for months. Then 
he arched his back and gave a little 
hoist and a lash-out with his off 
hind leg. The boys looked to 

- see Jim topple; but the 
quondam cook was 


















changed beyond recognition. The slouch had all 
gone out of him. He sat like a Centaur, heeding 
neither rein nor stirrup. 

Nettled at Jim’s strong grasp, the bronco began 
in earnest. He reared and phinged upward; he 
plunged forward head down; he Kicked as only a 

Xentucky mule or an outlaw bronco can kick; he 

itched and came down on his stiff legs with a 
orce which would have unseated nine out of ten 
of the boys who stood looking on. 

Jim never budged from the saddle. He seemed | 
lashed to it. The boys stared with eyes like sau- 
cers. “Hullo!” and a long “Whew?” was all you 
heard, 

The fun went on, and Jim’s spirits seemed to rise 
with the oceasion. He chuckled audibly, grabbed | 
off his hat, slapped the pony over the head, kicked | 
him between hotsts, laughed outright, and screamed 
to the blue-looking crowd: 

“Cotched a tenderfoot, boys, didn’t yer? Didn't 
know I'd been bronk-buster for four years!’ 

Then with a “Go it!” to the pa he dug his 
spurs into him, and drove the half-frightened, half. 
astonished beast hither and thither at will. 

“Guess I'll go bustin’ agin! Feels like old times! 
Hoora: 

Tt w 



























great fun—for Jim. 


— e+ 
LEISURELY TRAVELLING. 


The woman-boats of the Greenlanders are so 
called because, unlike the kaiaks, they are rowed 
by women, They are open, flat-bottomed, incon. 
venfent sea-boats, but large enough for a family 
and the famlly goods—tents, household implements, 
dogs, children, and the rest. 


They are rowed by as many as half a score of 
oarswomen, and sometimes make a run of fifty 
English miles a day, They are generally steered 
by the father of the family, while the other male 
niembers follow in their kalaka. 

In their woman-hoats, says Doctor Nansen, the | 
Greenlanders used to move from one hunting. | 
ground to another all through the summer. For 
one or two months they always went far up the 
tlords in search of reindeer, and there they lived on 
the fat of the land, 

In those days they often undertook long journey 
up and down the west coast, ax they do to this di 
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on ihe east coast. Eheue journeys are sometimes 
five hundred miles in length. 

They do not generally travel quickly. One of 
two woman.boats which we met on the east coast 
at Cape Bille in 1888, on their way southward, did 


not reach Pamiagdluk, west of Ca Farewell, 
until two years later, in 1890; and this is only a 
distance of some one hundred and eighty mile-, 
which we with our boats could no doubt ve 


covered In a week or two. 

But as soon as the Eskimos come toa place where 
there are plenty of seals, they go ashore, pitch 
their camp, take to hunting, and live at their eare. 
At the Approach of autumn they choose a cd 
site, build a winter house, and continue their jour. 
ney in the spring or summer as soon as the ice 
permits. 

The woman.boat in question had in this manner 
spent three years on the passage from Umivik, and 
would no doubt take pretty nearly as long to return. 

The other woman-boat that was passing south. 
ward from Cape Bille got as far as Nanusek, about 
sixty-five miles from the trading settlements west 
of Cape Farewell, and there went into winter 
quarters; but then the father of the family died, 
and they faced round and set about the long journey 
back to Angmagsalik, without ever having reached 
their goal, the trading settlements, or accomplished 
their errand. 


—_+e-+—___ 


A POTATO DUEL. 


One way of combating an evil practice is to make 
it ridiculous. It was by this means that duelling 
was stopped in a certain district of Kentucky some 
forty years ago. At that time a travelling preacher 
named Bowman, a strong, muscular man, was con- 
ducting a series of religious meetings in Kentucky. 
At one of them a well-known desperate character 
created a disturbance, and being publicly rebuked 
by Bowman, sent him a challenge to fight. 

The preacher's first thought was to treat the 
matter with silent contempt. Then he reflected 
that duelling was all too common in that region, 
and he decided to accept the challenge: 

As the challenged party, Bowman had the choice 
of weapons. He selected a half-bushel of large 
Irish potatoes, and stipulated that his opponent 


1 





must stand fifteen paces distant, and that only one 
potato at a time should be taken from the measure. 

The desperado was furious, but Bowman in- 
sisted upon his rights as the challenged party, and 
threatened to denounce the fellow as a coward if 
he made further objections. Seeing no way out of 
the scrape, the desperado at last consented. 

The contest took place on the outskirts of the 
town, and almost everybody in the place turned 
out to see the fun. The seconds arranged the two 
men tn position, by the side of each being a half. 
bushel measure filled with good-sized potatoes. 

Bowman threw the first one. It struck his oppo. 
nent in a central spot, and fell In pieces. A shorn 
of delight went up from the crowd which flurried 
the lesperado, and his potato few wide of the 
mark. 

Bowman watched his chance, and every time his 
opponent stouped for a potato another one hit him 
in the side, leaving a wet spot on his clothes, and 
then scattering on all sides. The fellow was hit in 
this way five times; then the sixth potato struck 
him inthe short ribs, and he lay on the 88 
doubled up with pain and groaning, “Enough!” 

The bystanders went wild with delight, but Mr. 
Bowman looked very sober. The desperado wag 
taken home and put to bed, and there he stayed for 
more than a week. And when he again appeared, 
he was greeted with so many jokes that life was 
almost a burden to him. 

That was the end of duelling in that region. 


—+o-+_____ 


REFORMED GEOMETRY. 


Almost a hundred years ago two men set out 
from Virginia to visit the Scioto®Valley, of the 
beauty and fertility of which they had heard allur- 
ing reports. On the third night they reached 
Clarksburgh, where they put up with a man who 
appeared to be honest, but old-fashioned and 
illiterate. 

“Can you tell us how far it 1s to Marietta, and 
what sort of a road we shall find?” asked one of 
the travellers. 

“Yes,” answered the host, “that is exactly what 
T can do, for | was appointed one of the viewers to 
lay out the road, and have just returned from the 
performance of that duty.” 

“That is fortunate. What do you call the dis- 








ell, the distance on a straight line, which we 
first run, was seventy-five miles; but on our way 
back we discovered and marked another line which 
was much nearer.” 

The two travellers had each spent some years in 
the study of surveying, and were more or less 
amused at the idea of a line shorter than a straight 
line between two given points. 

llowever, the next morning they took the route 
which their informant bad pronounced the shorter, 
and true enough, they found hig statement correct; 
for the crooked road went round the hills, while 
the straight one went over them, and the distance 
round was less than the distance over. 
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NASAL HONORS. 


The vanity of the French race occastonally meets 
with an amusing check. Itis related by a Parisian 
journal that a public man had been awarded, for 
some Indirect service, the A frican order of Labaksi- 
Tap by the king of a certain country in the Soudan, 
with which the French had come much in contact. 


The Frenchman was greatly delighted, and 
immediately went to a member of the ministry to 
obtain the’ necessary permission to wear the 
decoration of this foreign order. 
nister hemmed and hawed a little. 
ou know what the decoration consists of?” 
he asked. 

“Certainly,” the gentleman answered. “It ig a 
beautiful ring of gold, from which is suspended a 
calumet enamelled in red. f demand the author. 
zation to wear it.” 

‘ertainly you can w it, but It must be worn, 
in order to’ be lawful, exactly as the members of 
the order in Africa wear it.” 

nd how is that?” 

“In the nose!” 

The newly appointed cavalier of the Labaksl- 
Tapd ran out of the door, and 1s declared by the 
journal which tells the story to be “running yet.” 
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Spring Premium Offer. | 


The following Premiums for New Subscribers are given only to 
COMPANION Subscribers, and in accordance with the Conditions on 
page 50 of our October Premium List. i 

Any Subscriber sending Five New Subscriptions to THE Com- | 
PANION, with payment of $1.75 each, between November 1, 1883, and 
July 1, 1894, will be given a Premium for each of the First, Second, 
Third and Fourth New Subscriptions. In addition to this, on the 
Fifth New Subscription he will be given either Five One-Sub- 
ecriber Premiums, such as he may select, or any articles from 
our October or April Premium Liste offered for Five New 
Subscribers. 

All letters should be addressed and drafts made payable to 





PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Maes. 
Publishers Youth's Companion. 








Fourth of July. Get Ready for it. 


It ts already in the air. More patriotic 
enthusiasm will be seen and heard on the | 
coming Fourth of July than on any “Fourth” | 
for the past twenty-five years. 

In many towns young men have already 
organized their Fourth of July committee. 

Who vtarts the movement for your town? 
On receipt of a stamp we will send you free, ; 
“What can be done, and how to do it.”” 

The cut illustrates an Independence Day 
Color-Bearer. We have made arrangements 
for casting a large number of solid brass ; 
Eagles for placing at the top of the flag- 
staff. 

The Statf Socket Belt shown in the cut is 
mae to our order. 

We will give the Eagle and Socket Belt for 
only two new subscribers and 20 cents for 
postage, and the 4x6 Bunting Flag for 
three new subscribers and 18 cents for 
postage. The price of the Eagle is $1.00, 
the Socket Belt 75 cents, and the Flag @3.25. 


A Special Fourth of July Offer. 


For the next three months we will supply 
Flag, Eagle and Belt, {f ordered at one time, 
for only $4.25, express charges paid by us. 





Beautiful Joe. By Marshall Saunders. 


Thie Book is given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 10 cents for postage. See Conditions, page 506 of 
our October Premium List. We give this Book as a premium only 
and do not offer it for eale. 





“Beautiful Joe” js the story of a real dog, but written as though 
told by himself. It isa wonderful book. Through it we enter the 
animal world, and are made to see as animals see, and feel as 
animals feel. It arouses a keen sympathy for all dumb creatures, 
and is of deep infereat in its plot and incident. 

The Book is but recently published, yet is meeting a marvellous 
sale, 10,000 copies being sold during its first two or three months. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, embossed in gold, illustrated, printed 
on the best of paper, 304 pages. 


Automatic Spray and Force Pump. 


Given only to COMPANION subscrib- 
ers for one new subscriber. See Con- 
ditions, page 506 of our October Pre- 
mium List. Sold for $1.25. Sent by 
express, charges paid by receiver. 

This is a genuine Force 
Pump. It is operated by 
pressing the handle down, a 
coiled spring raising It at 
each stroke. An air reser- 
voir at the upper end makes 
its throw strong and steady. 1s made 
of metal, with a short piece of rubber 
hose. Will send a stream from 25 to 30 
feet? A regular Fire Engine. 

Is what every home needs for wash- 
ing the windows, cleaning the buggy, 
watering the plants, spraying trees 
and vines and for giving a shower-bath. 











Electric 3-Blade Pearl-Handle Knife, No. 847. 





Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber | 
and 5 cents for postage. See Conditions, page 506 of our October , 
Premium List. Sold for $1.25, postage 5 cents extra, 





This fs our most attractive Knife. 
in whittling, it can’t be excelled. No boy will ever swap it off. The 
blades are hand-forged from best Wardlow Steel; Pearl Handle, 
Brasa Lining, German-Silver Tips, and a German-Silver Name Plate. , 
The three Blades, one large and two amall, are fincly tempered and | 
polished. Length of handle 3 inches. Is shown exact size-in the cut. | 


In appearance, it’s a beauty; 


, 35 cents additional, with 15 cents for postage; or for two new 
| subscribers and 15 cents for postage. See Conditions, page 506 of 
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The Oregon Trail. By Francis Parkman. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribera for one new subscriber, 
with 15 cents for postage. See Conditions, page 506 of our 
October Premium List. Sold for & cents, postage 15 cents extra. 





This Book tells the adventures of two young men (one of them 
Mr. Parkman himself) in the far West, and what they saw of wild, 


untamed nature. It 1s graphic in description and thrilling in 
interest. Hest of all, it is true In every line, wholesome in tone, and 
written by that master in Iterary expression, the distinguished 
traveller and writer, Francis Parkman. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, finely illustrated by Remington, 381 pages. Author's Edition. 


The Improved Toilet Hair-Clipper. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and | 


our October Premium 
: List. Sold for $1.50, post- 
HAIR CLIPPING 2octs| age 15 cents extra. 





A bright idea struck Charley Holt. 
the Junction, five miles away, to undergo his annual spring hair- 


He wae about starting for 


clipping. “Why can't 1 get a pair of Hair-Clippers and clip the 
heads of the boys in town?” 

Charley carried out his bright idea, which was coined into dolars 
before the end of the season. The cut illustrates how Charley looked 
when “Open for Business.” 

‘A few years ago IMair-Clippers were imported from France, and 
cost from $3.00 tu #4.00 per pair. Better ones are now made in 
America at $1.50 per pair. Any person can use them. Clipping the 
hair keeps the head cou! and comfortable. 


Harvard Photograph Camera. Complete Outfit. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers 
and 50 cents for postage; or for one new subscriber and 50 cents 
additional, with 50 cents for postage. See Conditions, page 506 
of our October Premium Liat. Sold for $1.75, postage 50 cente 
extra, Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 





The Harvard Outfit consists of the Camera, Tripod, Finder, 
Developing Tray, Printing Frame, Glass Graduate and Ruby Fabric 
(for ruby light), together with Dry Plates, Sensitized Paper, Card 
Mounts, Chemicals and Toning Powders, for negatives and prints. | 

Amateur Photography is the most popular of modern arts. It 
deserves to be, too. It is fascinating and instructive, develops 
artistic taste, and in addition is an easy means for earning money. 





Takes a2!, x 4-inch dry-plate. Is of metal, japanned and #triped. 
Has a French Lens, with a brass Lens-Tube and Cap. 18 provided | 
with a. Finder and Tripod. With the Camera is included a complete | 
Outfit for developing and printing photographs, and a Manual of 
Instructions. 

With each Harvard Outfit, we include a Rebate Ticket which at 
any time before October, 1895, will be accepted as $1.75 in the pur. 
chase from us of any camera costing $15.00 and over. Only one 
auch Rebate Ticket can apply ina single purchase. 

Send for Free Sample Photograph. An Sllustrated story, entitled 
“How Harry was kept from the Street,” given with each sample. | 
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Boys’ Sailor Suit, with Boatswain's Whistle. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two 
new subscribers and 15 cents for postage; or 
for one new subscriber and 50 cents addi- 
tional, with 15 cents for postage. See Condi- 
tions, page 506 of our October Premium List. 
Sold for $1.45, postage 15 cents extra. 

This Suit comprises a Sailor Blouse, with 
wide collar and white Silk Anchor embroidered 
on each shoulder. Has a black silk tle, five 
hard rubber buttons, and a generous pocket. 

The Short Pants have six button-holes worked 
on inside band, two hard-rubber buttons for the 
side openings, and three similar buttons as 
ornaments on each leg. Also two side pockets. 

The entire Suit is navy blue, and all-wool, 
though lightly woven for summer use. With 
each Suit we give a Boatswain's Whistle with 
white knotted cord to hang about the neck. The 
Suit is made for boys of from 4 to 10 years. 
When ordering please be sure to state age. 





Florentine Bent lron-Work. 


Outfit given only to COMPANION sub- 
ecribera for one mew subscriber and 
30 cents for postage. See Condi- 
tions, page 506 of our October Pre. 
mium List. Sold for $1.00, postage 30 
cents extra. 

Bent Iron-Work is the latest home 
industry we have brought out for our 
subscribers. It is learned without 
effort. Can be done by any one. Is 
clean and noiseless. The work it 
produces is varied and valuable. Al- 
most no limit to the kinds of articles 
made from Bent-Iron. A good income 
from their sale. 

The complete Outfit consists of 30 
feet of Steel Ribbon, made especially 
for THE COMPANION, | pair round Nose 
Pliers, 1 Sheet of 18 full-size Designs, 
1 Spool fine Wire, 1 cutting File, 1 
Bottle dead-black Lacquer, 1 Brush, 4 
Metal Candle Drips, 50 steel Binders, 
and Full Instructions. 

Here are some of the articles that 
can be made with the Outfit: Candle- 
sticks, Easels, Photograph Holders, 
Picture Frames, Brackets, Candelabras, Lamp Screens, Jardiniére 
Stands, Vase Holders, Tooth-Brush Racks, Placque Easels, etc. 


The New Industry. 





Wright & Ditson Tennis Rackets and Balls. 


Racket No. §. Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two 
new subscribers and 20 cents for postage; or for one new sub- 
ecriber and 60 cents additional, with 20 cents for postage. See 
Conditions, page 506 of our October Premium List. Sold for $1.75, 
postage 20 cents extra. 

Full standard shape 
and size, well strung 
with gut, polished frame, 


cedar handle. Is equal 
to any $3.00 Racket 
made. 


Racket No.2. Given 

only to COMPANION sub- 
ecribers for one new 
subscriber and 1.00 
additional, with 20 
cents for postage. See 
Conditions, page 506 of 
our October Premium 
List. Sold for $2.50, 
postage 20 cents 
extra. 

This Racket is made 
with redwood seared 
handle and hard wood 
throat, and is strung 
with the best quality 
American gut, red and 
white meshes, 25x18 
strands. Guaranteed to 
be equal to any $4.00 
Racket. 


Young People’s Racket. Given only to COMPANION subscrib- 
ers for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional, with 15 cents 
for postage. See Conditions, page 506 of our October Premium 
List. Sold for $1.00, postage 15 cents extra. 

Similar to Racket No. 1 in finish and workmanship, but smaller in 
size. A beautiful article and sure to please. Is designed for the 
young people. 





Handicap Balis. Three Balls given only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one new subscriber arid 10 cents for postage. See 
Conditions, page 506 of our October Premium List. Three Balls 
sold for 75 cents, postage 10 cents extra. Prices of Nets and 
Poles furnished upon application. 


French Achromatic Telescope, No. A. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers 
and 15 cents for postage; or for one new subscriber and 50 
cents additional, with 15 cents for postage. See Conditions, 
page 506 of our October Premium List. Sold for $1.85, postage 15 
cents extra. 

We have imported these Telescopes from Paris for the past 
twenty years. They are made to our order and are in every respect 
rellable. We warrant every Telescope to be faultless. 





It can be easily carried in 


This Instrument we can recommend. 
the pocket, and used as occasion may require. The Tubes are made 
from Brass, polished and lacquered, while the body is covered with 
French Morocco. When open it is 15 inches long. It has a power 
of 10 times: or, an object one mile distant appears but 32 rods away. 
Contains 5 finely ground Lenses of best Cryetal Glass. 
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‘Attention! Boys’ Own Watch, Short-Winding, with Chain and Charm. 


Given for one new subscriber and 40 cents additional, with 10 cents for postage. 


When Tom had made up 
his mind to do a thing, he 
always almed to succeed. 
So he went from house to 
house, not successful at first, 
but nothing discouraged 
him. 

At last he obtained his new 
aubacriber, and with a shout 
of triumph rushed home to 
write his letter to THE Com- 
PANION office. 

In a few days he received 
his watch, and you may be 
sure Tom is always on time 
to meet the milk train. 

Tom says it was the most 
profitable half-day he ever 
spent. 


Tom Berry never owned a 
watch. His father said he 
was too emall, yet he could 
milk the cows, harness the 
horses, and saw wood. 

Tom thought that a boy who 
could do these things, and 
fifty other things just as hard, 
was not too small to own a 
watch. Besides, Tom always 
wanted to be prompt in what- 
ever he did. 

Next week he was to take 
his seat on the milk wagon. 

The train was due at seven 
o'clock, and he must be at the 
train on time with the milk. 
It would not do to be late 
even once. 

Tom wished more than ever that he had a watch. 





























Here's an Idea, 


Serna 


Description. 
thought Tom, as he read about the 
“Boys” Own Watch” in THE 
‘OUTH’S COMPANION Premium List. 
“Any COMPANION subscriber who 
sends to THE COMPANION oftice the 
name of one new subscriber, with 
$1.75, the price of a year’s subserip. 
tion, and 40 cents additional, with 
10 cents for postage wil] be entitled 
to a ‘Boys’ Own Watch.’”” 

“This just hits my case,” said 
Tom. “I can get one new sub. 
seriber for THE COMPANION, and 
the watch is mine. I'll get a new 
subseriber before night, or my 
name isn’t Tom Berry.” 


Many attempts have been made to 
produce a low-priced, short-winding 
watch with a lever movement. The 
“Boys’ Own" is the first success, 

A few years ago the long-winding 
Waterbury costing $3.00 was on the 
market. 

The Boys’ Own 1a sold for just one- 
half the: price of the Waterbury, be- 
aidea it can be wound with a few 
turns of the key like any other watch. 
The folding attached key is located at 
back of the movement. The watch is 
manufactured In very large quantities 
in one of the largest factories in Amer- 

Tom lost no time. He first pre- fca. The case is wel? made and heavily 
pared a list of families who were nickel-plated. We offer the Watch an! 
not subscribers, but who he felt Chain for sale for $1.50 post-paid. 
quite sure ought to take THE COMPANION. After carefully thinking over what he would say, and| Of course no peraon will expect that a watch sold for $1.50 will be finished like an Elgin or Waltham, 
taking copies to show, Tom starts out with brisk and elastic step on his quest for a new subscriber. | yet the “Boys’ Own" will prove a durable and good timekeeper —just right for a boy’s first watch. 








The Fisherman’s Outfit, with Rod. Improved King Air Rifle. Nickel-Plated. Companion Hammocks. Numbers 1 and 2. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subseriber and Superior Hand-Made. 


30 cents for postage. See Conditions, page 506 of our October 
Premium List. Sold for 85 centz, postage 
30 cents extra, 

This combination Fly and Bait Fishing 
Outtit consists of the following pieces: 1 
Jointed Ash Rod, Lancewood Tip, with 


| Hammock No. I. Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new subscriber and 15 cents 
additional, with 35 cents for postage. See € 
ditions, page 306 of our October Premium List 
Sold for 90 cents, postage 35 cents extra. Is 10 
feet in length, and warranted to sustain a pressure 













































three double I Joints and ringed of 400 pounds. The bed is closely woven in « 
throughout; 1 Belt Bait Box; 1 Furnished handsome style, and has a colored border 
Line, with Pfleuger’s Luminous The Hammock has been uses! ior the 





Bob; 1 Trout Line; 1 Fly Coach. Air Rifle. | past six years and given un 
man; 1 Fly Polka; 2 Trout ‘ oan i 

; Giv hounded satisfaction. 
Ho mounted with gut; 10 wen “only. ‘to 





COMPANION — sub- 
scribers for one 
new — subscriber 


Hammock No. 2. 
Given only to Com. 


assorted Limerick Hooks. In 
addition, 1 box Shot Sinkers; 1 











euger’s Adjustable ; PANION — gubscribers 

Mamuee bob. bitty. am 10 cents ad- tor two new subscrib 

foot Trolling Line, 1} «tional, with 45. ers and 45 centa for 

TP eeistae Baten Batt cents for postage. See Con- postage; of for one 
ditions, page 305 ef OUT new subscriber and 
October Premium List. Sold 


50 cents additional, 
for $1.00, postage 45 cents With 45 cents for 
extra: or sent by expres, postage. See Condi- 
charges paid by receiver. tons, page 506 of our 

This Air Rifle is a success. October Premium 
Handsome, strong and a fine Liat. Sold for $1.50, 
shuoter. Recently improved postage 45 centa 
by putting steel in place of extra. In many cases 
fron. Barrel and other metal expreas will be 
parts nickel-plated. Stock of cheaper than the mail 
hard wood, mahogany finish. charges. Extreme 


for same.with 3 Hooks, | 
feathered. , 1 


















We can also supply Split Bamboo, Fly and Bass Rods, with coin. 
plete Outfits. Each consists of nickel-plated Reel, 25 yards Oiled Silk [a3], inches inlength. Sights length of Hammock 12 
Line, Luminous Fly Hooks, Bass Files, Trout Flies, Bass Spinner, adjusted for accurate shoot. | feet; width, 4 feet. Has a colored border and will sustain 1,000 
Leaders, and Fly Book. Each Rod is packed in grooved Case. | ing. Uses common BB shot, which can be bought almost anywhere. | pounds’ steady pressure. We guarantee each Hammock to be as 


Price $5.00. Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver. | With the Rifle we send a Target and a small quantity of shot. | represented. No better Hammocks are made. They are hand-woven. 




























































American Boy’s Universai Wagon. Material for Buiiding a Canvas Boat. 

Given only to CoM Given only to COMPANION sub: bers for two new subscriber: or for ep new subscriber and 
PANION subscribers 50 cents additional, See Cor pns, pit 506 of our October Premium List. Sold for $1.50. Sent 
for one new subscrib by express, charges l by re ver. Weight 5 lbs. This Outfit consists of enough 8 oz 5. 

and 30 cents ad | Canvas for building a Nine Foot Canvas Boat, | gross of Screwa, 2 papers of copper Tacks, and full 
1. See ¢ | Directions and working plans by which any 
page 506 of our | yout otoratiars ingenuity 
October Premium L can readily construct for 
Sold for $1.25. | himself a serviceable Boat 
press paid by | 
ceiver. Weight 10 )bs 
Hay Rack, — 
Buck Board, 
ting Cart 
as Wagon 
irieyele. 
What youth has neve sailed some kind 4 water craft? Either a raft, his mother’s tub, or a 
roughly constructed, home-made skiff Ile usually comes to grief His most ambitiously devised boat 

This offer comprises 4 Stee] Wheels (12 and 14 inches in diameter), 2 Steel Axles (26 inches long), | will either leak or ¢ z eds instruction in the work; car irawn plans showing each step. 
King-Pin and Screws. With the: parts and the Illustrated Direction iny boy can easily make a Our Directions. ar the Materials offered Master of 
Buck Board, Dog Cart, Express Wagon, Hay Rack, Quadricycle, or Coasting Cart. For the latter, | the situation. With them, his Boat will be ble Safe and Serviceable. 

an ordinary board—which we do not furnish—is mounted upon the axles, | and safe The Directions and Plans have a 
Coasting Cart. using the King-Pin and Screws v h we furnish. Every hoy kr the fun | careful L er. One ed with a 180-1b. companion in Boston's 
of coasting on a do unner This Coasting Cart i 1 transit double wate The woodw rnish, the expense of shipping being too great. There 
runner and one that doesn’t have to wait for snow It glides down a a a ly mann © procured at 

Our wheels also make a » Safety Quadricyecle, as shown in the picture at the left gw wit The Boat when ¢ in te and 12 hes deep. Weighs about thirty 

the feet and pushing with two sharpened sticks a boy or girl can get over the ground quite rapi 1 Will car with sat tw , Is designed for paddles, but may be fitted for oars. 
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For the Companion. 


APRIL'S JOKES. 


Dear me, what dreadful weather! This morning 
was like June, 

And then the rain came pouring, and put folks out 
of tune; 


Just now the sun is shining, but my hat is all asoak! | 


Ob dear, again it's raining! 
joke! 


How April likes to 


—o-—___—_ 
For the Companion, 


THE PARTY. 


It was the very day of the 
party. It seemed to little Bar- 
bara that if another long day 
and black night had had to drag 
by, she really couldn't have 
stood it. But it was two o'clock 
of the Saturday, and no words 
could describe her joy and ex- 
citement. Her Aunt Sally said 
she was “‘crazy as a loon.” 

“J don’t know,” said Aunt 
Sally, “what those Gibbses want 
to come here to Chadwick for 
and do things different from 
what we've been used to. Invi- 
tations sent out a week ahead, 
and the party from five to nine! 
Children of your age to be up 
and tearing round till nine 
o'clock! I don’t know as I 
ought to let you go, and get 
brokeu of vour rest so.”" 

Barbara's heart gave a fearful 
leap. ‘You must go up-stairs 
and have a good nap before vou 
start, that’s certain.” 

“They're going to have a nele- 
gant supper; Neely Gaines heard 
so,” said Barbara, with a happy 
smile. ‘And there’s going to 
be a man that's going to take rab- 
bits out of the children's pockets 
—Chrissy Dawson heard so —** 

“Oh, I suppose it will all be 
splendiferous !"" said Aunt Sally. 
“Now you come right up-stairs 
this minute and have a nap—or 
you can’t go a step.”” 

Aunt Sally generally meant 
what she said. Not goa step to 
the party! Barbara hurried after 
her, and hopped into bed and 
shut her eyes. 

“ll bring my knitting and sit 
here by you,” Aunt Sally said. 

Never in all her little life had 
Barbara been so desperately de- 
termined to go to sleep, and never 
had she been so wide-awake. She 
kept her eyes shut tight, and her 
teeth, too; but she wasn’t sleepy. 
She couldn't forget the party u 
minute. Neely Gaines had heard 
a wild rumor that there was to 
be ice-cream in the forms of 
flowers and chickens and things. 
How cou/d a man take rabbits 
and ribbons out of the children’s 
pockets when there weren't any 
there? Barbara gave a long, 
tremulous sigh of delight. 

“Aint you asleep yet?” said 
Aunt Sally. “Go right to sleep this minute! 
You know what I told you.” 

Barbara knew, and a dreadful fear seized upon 
her. She must go to sleep! But she heard a 
wagon rattle past, and Aunt Sally’s knitting- 
needles and Mary down in the kitchen; she heard 
everything. She didn’t know how long it bad 
been since Aunt Sally had spoken; maybe it had 
been an hour. 

And unless she went to sleep, she couldn't go 
to the party. Then suddenly, with a throb of 
hope, she remembered what Mrs. Billings had 
told Aunt Sally about the ways she took to go 
to sleep when she was wakeful. Barbara tried 
them all. She imagined a drove of sheep jumping 
over some bars one by one; she thought of a 
flock of blackbirds circling round and round 
in the sky, and she counted a hundred, drawing 
long breaths between counts. When she got 
to seventy-five Mary came to the door to speak 
to Aunt Sally; and she heard Aunt Sally say, 
“Sh! Barbara's asleep.” 

Barbara lay perfectly still after that, and kept 
on breathing regularly. Aunt Sally’s needles 
clicked a little longer, and then she put them 
down. 

“Barbara!’’ she said. ‘Come, child. You've 
bad a good nap, and it’s time you got dressed; 
it’s past four.” 

Barbara got up. 





She got up rather slowly, and 





THE YOUTH’ 


she did not look directly at Aunt Sally. What 
made that queer little twinge somewhere within 
her? She knew. But there was her white dress, 
clean and stiff and beautiful, and her slippers 
with the ribbon bows, and the pink ribbon for her 
hair; and she was almost bursting with eagerness. 
It was only an hour till the party. And yet—and 
yet—she looked at her feet, at the window, any- 
where but at Aunt Sally, because of that troubled 
feeling she had. Aunt Sally took the curl-papers 
off her hair, and brushed it out ipto a bright 
cloud. Then the white dress went on. Barbara | 
looked at herself in the glass, with admiration. 

But a terrible struggle was going on in her 
heart; for her heart was very tender. Aunt Sally | 
tied her starchy sash. Ohdear! oh dear! What ; 
should she do? The ice-cream, and the man 
with the rabbits—oh, she couldn't! 

But she did. She grasped Aunt Sally’s skirt, | 
and burst into wild sobs. 

“I can’t go!"’ she gasped, chokingly. 
Aunt Sally—I can't go." 


«o—| 
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For the Companion. 
HOW TO DO IT. 


When Madam Kangaroo wants to buy her chil- 
dren’s dinner, 
And cannot leave her baby because It will not sleep, 
She doesn’t sit and rock it, 
But she puts it in her pocket 
And then off she gues to market with a hop and 


skip and leap. ANNA M. PRATT. 
te 
For the Companion. 


AH, POLLY! 


“There are mice in the shed,” said mamma. 
“Yes, I saw one this morning,” said Jack. 

“It must be caught,” said mamma. “It 
| nibbles the cakes and pies when they are set out) 
to cool.” 

“Poor little mouse!" said little Polly. “I, 
think there’s enough pies and cakes for it to have 
a little bit.” 

“I'll set my trap for it,” said Johnny. 

He did so. The next morning he went early to 
the shed to look. 

“Ha, ha!” he cried. ‘I’ve caught bim!” 

Polly and Jack went to look, too. The trap 
was a wire cage, in which the mouse was caught 
alive. 

“Poor little thing!’ said Polly. 








“See what: 





COMPANION. 


“Barbara Sheldon, what in the name of sense 
ails you?” Aunt Sally demanded. 

“T wasn’t asleep,’ Barbara wailed. 
go to sleep at all.” 

“For the land’s sake!’’ said Aunt Sally. ‘You 
pretended to be asleep when you wasn't? Barbara 
Sheldon ?” 

Then she thought for a few moments. ‘Well, 
if you don't deserve to stay at home,” she said; 
and then she laughed. ‘Stop your crying. My 
goodness, you won't look fit to be seen! I don’t 
know as I'd ought to have expected you to go to 
sleep, that time of the day; I don’t know as you 
ever ded. Well, well! and I suppose you was 
so set and crazy about guing to that party that 
you couldn't bear to tell me. Don't you ever do 
such a thing again!" 

Then Aunt Sally laughed again. “Go right 
and wash your face,” she said, “you've got your 
nose all red.”* 

“O Aunt Sally !"' said little Barbara. joyfully. 

Emma A. Oprer. 


“1 didn't 





Humery a6 
HAD A GREAT 





ALL THE_KINGS HORSES*"ALL THE KINGS MEN 
CANNOT PUT HUMPTY-DUMPTY TOGETHER AGAIN” 


~ Oe - 


fur. And what a cunning nose!” 

“Polly,” said Johnny, “you go and get your 
cat.”” 

Polly went, sorely against her will. 

“Now, Polly, you sit right there and hold kitty 
while I open the cage. The moment I say, ‘Let 
go,’ you let her go.”” 

“Let go!’ screamed Johnny. 

Polly gave kitty one squeeze and then let go. 

“Catch it! Scoot! scoot! Don’t let it get 
away —. Catch it! Catch it!” 


What a rush and a halloo was in that small | 


shed! How the boys shrieked and tumbled over 
each other. 
«“There—it's got away! It’s in that hole.” 





“Polly,’’ said Johnny, very gravely but not 
unkindly, for in that family boys were always 
kind to girls, ‘I’m afraid you didn’t let go quite 
quick enough.” 

“I'm afraid I didn’t,” said Polly, meekly. 


milk. Sypvey Dayne. 


ag 

Wurew the double tulips began to bloom, little 
Harry ran to his mother and exclaimed, ‘‘O ma, 
do come and see the flowers! The four lips have 
blossomed.” 


yi 





bright little eyes it has, and such pretty, soft gray | 


| April ts unknown. 
‘observe the end of March in the same manner; 


First, cighte: red A sixt 
But she smiled to herself as the boys went out. | qin Filer hundred and als 


Then she went and gave kitty a big saucer of ; 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


In the following quotations from Tennyson, the 
missing words form a well-known proverb: 


And oftin ramblings on the wold 
When — nights begin to blow, 
And —'s crescent glimmered 


cold, 
I saw the village lights below. 
They reel, they roll, in clanging 


sts, 
And when the tide of combat 
stands, 
Perfume and flowers fall 1n —, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ 
hands. 


— orchis, 


the fox-glove 


spire. 

Glad at heart from —— to —. 

Wild — in the valley for other 
hands than mine. 


2. 
APRIL PI. 


Tewes Pilra! yamn a gothuth 

Si deddew toun tehe, si arte 
era dew; 

Ron halls yeth lifa, itl, 
mutuna thrugob, 

File’s ledong turif si desh. 


Gonwoltelf. 


ou sit 


3. 
SHAKESPEAREAN ANAGRAMS. 


Criap eel. 
. Side cars. 

. In sour coal. 
Cain turns studio. 
. Up to Erich. 

. Loan rod. 

7. Ah! I root. 

. Sold rain. 

. Ina cab. 
. Mincy Bh 
. Ina dram 
” My roan tank. 
. Tin as base. 
|. Rio Glen. 

. Half for S. F. Jatsin. 
Until a shop. 

. Use U.S. Jail car. 

; Ah! my cat bled. 

. Pearl coat. 

20. Mad on seed. 

21. I hop ale. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 


I fly with the goose, the crow : 
the turkey. 

1 roll in a ball with an animal 
jerky, 

And give some sharp points to the 
people who vex me, 

Until they are sorry they tried to 
perplex me. 


I help in the fight of a poetic 
fever, 

I fly back and forth from the 

ands of the weaver, 

Thelp make your broadcloth, your 
silk and your satin, 

But never will aid in ‘crocheting 
or tattin’. 
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CROS8S-WORD ENIGMA. 


In valley, not in dale; 

In south wind, not in gate; 
In odor, not in hue; 

In purple and tn blue; 

In garden, not in ple 
In forest and in grot 
In spring,—in winter not. 
We are the sweetest things 
That merry April brings. 


6. 
VERBAL CITIES. 


Example: A clear-sighted city— 
Perspicacity. 


1, A wordclty. 2. A benevolent 
city. 3. A bold city. 4. A hostile 
city. 5. A prying city. 6. A cruel 
and shocking city. 7. A city with 
an Inclination. 8. A forward city. 
9. An enormous city. 10. An ex- 
changing city. 11. A savage city. 12. A truthful elty. 
13. An authorized city. 14. A needy city. 15. A 
rapid city. 16. An impulsive city. 17. A greedy city. 


7. 
ANAGRAM. 


Dial and palms. 


I bestowed In days of old 
Powers and treasures manifold. 
Ina pretty Eastern tale 

You may find my story told. 












Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. April. 
2. Old Mother Hubbard. 


3. The origin of the celebration of the First of 
It is suid that the Hindoos 


from which it would appear that the practice of 


| April fooling is very ancient, and has come to us 


from our remote ancestors. 
Im the year eighteen hundred and sixty an 


lextensive hoax was practised on the peavle of 


London. Cards were sent through the mail with 


| this inscription: “Tower of London.—Admit the 


Bearer and Friend to view the annual Ceremony 
of washing the White Lions, on Sunday, April 
Admitted only 
White Gate.”) Many persons were deceived 
by these cards, and went to the Tower on April 
First, but found no White Lions nor White Gate. 





Solutions of “April in our History” Puzzles, 
1. Hendrick Hudson. Half Moon. (Hudson left 


| Amsterdam, Holland, on the ship Half Moon, April 


i, ) 





tle of Lexington.” (April 19, 1775.) 
t demanded the surrender of the South. 
(April 7, 1885.) 








GREAT PRESENCE OF MIND. 

One of the “sights” of Philadelphia, fifty years 
ago, was a magnificent Chinese Museum, whose 
treasures, collected by Mr. Dunn, a munificent 
merehant, were displayed in a building erected on 
the site on which now stands the Continental Hotel. 
Over the museum was along, narrow upper room, 
about thirty-five feet high. It was a public hall, 
used for lectures and concerts, and with it was 
associated a most remarkable instance of presence 
of mind. A correspondent of the London Spectator 
tells the thrilling story : 


In the central part of this immense auditorium 
were collected one evening about three thousand 
persons. At about nine o'clock, the manager of the 

uilding came to the leader of the meeting, white 
with affright, and told him that the floor had sunk 
nearly a foot, and that in a few minutes more the 
tenons of the joists might be out of thelr soc 

The floor would then fall through onto the C hinese 
Museum, and the walls, sixty feet in height, would 
collapse ‘and be precipitate, with the roof, upon 
the assembly. 

The Jeader explained to the 
audience expected next to bear, that by addressin, 
the assembly from the end of the hill, he coul 
withdraw the company from the sunken part of the 
floor to that where the front walls strengthened the 
joists to bear the weight of the people. 

The reply to this was that his own family was in 
the audience, and that he must get them out first. 
“You shall not,” said the leader; “a hint of danger, 
a rush, and we shall all be under the fallen ; 
walls and roof. Five minutes’ delay may kill us | 
altogether.” 

As a boy in the audiepce I well remember my 
sur e at seeing the le: suddenly ay ppenr at the 
far ‘of the reom, and tell the péople that they 
woul xt be addressed from where he stood—the 
organ-loft. As the audience turned and moved to 
the front, the flooring rose six inches. 

The people were entertained, partly 
promptu sentimental gong in a voteé 
quayer, in the very face of death, and as svon as 
practicable they were quietly dismissed. 

Not a single individual in that great assembly 
was aware that, by the presence of mind of one 
man, an awful catastrophe had been averted. The 
imagination sickens at the thought of what would 
have been the consequence of a panic and sudden 
alarm by the failure of the courage uf this man. 

I am’ confident that, excepting the speaker 
referred to and the manager of the building, no one 
outside the hnmediate family of the man whose 
courage prevented this catastrophe has known the 
whole story till now. 

The terror of those minutes before the crowd was 
moved and the floor rose toward its level, was such, 
that he never, even in his own family, ‘alluded to 
the sens. though he lived for forty years after- 
ward 
































person whom the 
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OF IWUMAN KIND. 





No criminal is altogether hardened; springs of | 
kindliness and feeling for his fellow-beings still 
exist within hig nature, if one could but find them. 
The author of “Secrets of the Prison-House” tells a, 
true story of a French convict at Toulon. : 


Among the free laborers, who work side by side 
with the prisoners, was an Italian who always 
U ed them with great kindliness, and be ame in 
consequence very much beloved. ‘One day, how 
ever, the Italian’ seemed to be much de; Sroaned: | 
and he contlded to his fellow-laborers the fact that ' 
he was terribly in want of mon Not many days 
after, one of the convicts excaped, sought the | 
Italian out at his home, and said to him: 
ow I give myself up to you. My ¢ 

you the reward of a hundred fri 
elp fou out of your difliculties.” 

For a fong time ‘the Italian refused to take 
advantage of the fugitive’s self-sacrifice, but at 
length he yielded and led back the prison 

The wife of a well-known journalist was roused 
one night, when she was alone in the house, by 
sounds which convinced her that burglars must 
be below. The courageous old lady 
down-stairs into the dining-room, whe 
& man in tl et of rifling the > 
promptly knocked her down, but as 
could recover herself she got up and quietly took a | 
tt. Then she ‘addressed the burglar. 

{suppose you have been driven to these evil ; “=m 
courses by want," she said; “but why add cowardly 

violence to your crime? You see 1 am an old 

woman—old enough to be your mother. 1s pour: 

mother still alive?” Do you remember her? 
would you say or do to a man who struck he in 
the facé and knocked h 

er words had a marked eff 
breaker. He wa 




















pture will i 
sy ned that | 





brin, 
will 

















































4 t on the house 
evidently moved to the heart. | 
“I'm sorry, ma'am,” he said, “and Vm ashamed 
of what Pnidoing. TL won't take anything helonn, 

ing to you except this fve-pound note. But 
really, am in desperate straits, and FE want money 
va 
He emptied his pockets of the sily he had 
aken, but with the full consent of the old lady 
de off with the flve pounds. some time after. 
ward an envelope reached her, addressed ina 
strange hand, and in it was a five-pound note. 
























2. gees; aS 


MEASURE OF VALUE. 


An old Confederate army chaplain, Rev. J. 1. 
M'Neilly, tells a story wi hich he thinks may be 
especial appreciated in these times of fnane 
stringeney. In January, Iss, be was in camp at 
Dalton, Georgia. He had just been paid off in 
depreciated Confederate currency, and much of it 
was tn one dollar bills—red backed pieces of paper 
six or eight inches long and about three inches wide. 
When a soldier is paid, he v 
so, as Thad heard of 
sin camp about a mile 
resolved to spend 
My memory re 
generous s¢ mare; that Tosed 
from the old ke won when Tw 
T found m aie Nn. He had constr 
a hillside, and he baked gingerbread in one cake 
about three feet square. Timagined that my dollar 
would buy about a whole square. Probably it 
would extiaust his stock. So. with an ai: of riches, 
inded him my red-back ane atid: F 
“Give me the worth of that.” 
He wasn't disconcerted in the least 
dollar, dit on his square of cake. cut out the 
sand handed Ht to me 
ythoney ts sometimes called a 

















omething 
owas selling 
way, went 
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fed with delight the 
» buy for tle cents 
sal 









Povenon 

















He took my 















“measure of value. 


=O = 


AN exchange says that when aman is worrled 
about the money “marl hix wife ts apt to be 
worried about the market money. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


STA all diff,, Honduras, ets 
p.c. Mitte, CoA, SlEGMANN 2706 Ee 


FREE TWO. TRIAL LESSO: BY MAIL. 
SHORTHAND at home. Full infor- 
mation 2c, stamp. HILLAR INSTITUTE, So. Bend, Ind, 


|MEN & WOMEN sitive cre estracar and | aker ¥ 


























ie > W. THAYER £0. Philadelphia, z Ra Co A Comin: 

Violin. Guitar,Ban- 2 7—Gtso cca, YC PAL PPO 9s 

F R EET ALL :: ara Mandolin player's OS 66 ” 
gi 0 AL ‘A. LOHMAN, St. Louis, Mo. wedi 

ie ON EASY =| 20 New and Stiusing Tricks, Send for circular. 

ws BICY L E S PAYMENTS: | Agents Wanted. W. D. BENNAGE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





New or2d hand, lowest prices, largest 
tock; makers & oldest dealers in | 
We sell everywhere. Catalogue free. 


Syiphat ROUSE HAZARD & CO, 8 Gt. Peoria, IIL 


BELL TELEPHONES. / 


Receivers, Transmitters, Bells, Wire and all supplies for 
















Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
man is on each wrapper. 
1e Perfection of Chewing 











complete equipment of Telephone and Tele; ara h Lines. f 
Send for dese periptive price-list. Also Te Manuai we Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
f Hrnneit € Co, i Cortinnde Ste & Pp for Indiges Each tablet con- 








© tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
send & cents for sample package, 

THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 

Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 


$55 


| Apc BICYCLES 


No agents, We sell from 
talog at wholesale prices, 
J ship for examination be- 
fore sale. Ours at 644.00 
ame as agents sell for 67 
ell for $100; ours at 880.00 
uny $125 wheel. 12 styles, 
ACME CYCLE CO, Elkhart, Ind, 


We have already assigned 
territa on our new 





ours at 855,00 same a 
Wood-Rims, 251bs., same a 
816.00 to $80.00. Catalog free. 


A G E N TS STIC FILTER 


to over five hundred applicants. Good reports are ef 
coming in from all sides, Send in your name. 
JONES MIG. CO., 263 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15c 


A large font of Type (over 4A) with 
} Scures, Holder, fauelinie Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, Corkser ts show n 
in cut, complete in neat, case 

Idnen’ Marker, Card. Printe 





To the Young Face 


Pozzont’s Comr ) 


charms; to the old 


fresher 






renewed youth. ‘Try it 





In order to introduce 


HE ea Magazine 








the YourH’s 
will send a 
ple ec 







FFRLGROERSEL EEE | 
LU 





back 1 
of 










Regular Price t6c. Saniple post a 
dare 








for Use. to Intraduce, with Catto i 
of 1000 new articles. CATA Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt ci Pei Ae and Ith St, ° 

NEW YORK. 


Send us . . 


Five Two-Cent Stamps |"STERLING” Ue osemuonns micas 


AND GET B ICY C LE S ee eed Ergper: 
TWO YANKEE MENDERS |serx: ex <* Sear Ge aia 


rlane: Wire Spokes 6 (the | most pal ue 


Catal 
w Steel or Weed Rims | and or 
vertibl ber 


| Or Mat-Trap Fedale. Agts. Pinion th trate features, 
J Wanna n a Pl ese spect eat 


\ saw STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 234 C Carrell Ave., Chicago. 


With which to repair your Garden Hose until you A GOOD N EWS 


can buy some BLACK LINE COTTON HOSE. s 
To Ladies, Boys and Girls. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER CO., | Goldand SilverWatches.Beauti- 


5 Winthrop Sq., Boston. ful Imported Decorated China Tea 
ME Lake St. Chicago. 943 North ai St. and Dinner Sets, Pollet Sets. Lamps 
1810 Blake St., 14 Fremont Castors, Silver Butter, Fruit and 


Application. : 


Forks, Crayons, Webster’ 's Interna 
Dictionaries, ete., Giver miumswith $12, 

Ever so good a remedy im- 
properly applied is sure to 


eth 
ache ie Orie opaere Fer He age 
fail of good results. Our . 


0. Box 20, ‘New York. 
Dry Heated Vapor Cure 
for Piles, Fistula, Fissure, etc., 
is applied through heat, the 
greatest curative agency 
s — known to man, Agreeable, 
SMALQB Loe healthful and cleanly. If you 
suffer you ought to try it. 
Sent post-paid, price $1.00. 
Send for descriptive circular with testimonials, 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


FRANK MILLER’S 





U. 5.) 


em 





‘ezine 


St. Louis. 








KOMEHACIy 





Removes all uncleanliness 
from the teeth, prevents decay, 
is deliciously flavored, free 
from acid, The friend of 
men, women, and children. 


Sample EE. W. Hoyr & Co., 
vial free. Lowell, Mass. 








Price 
25 cents, 





Russet Polish and Cleaner. 
sists of a bottle of Russet 
Cleaner and a box of Russet Polish ; 
both contained in a handsome car- 
C removes dirt and dollar earned. 

stains, and the | ‘This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 

Polish adds a| la Kid Button Boot delivered 

Pca ap dure reese get 

ble finish. Equals cong y the boots od inn Sete 

Manufactured by ‘We inalie this boot urscives, thereforeywe 

The Frank Miller Go., ee is not satisfied we will retw 
New York. e@ money or send another pair. 





‘Opera nmon Senre, 
\ s E, & EE, sizes 1to% 


THERE IS A “SNAP 


in your old Spring Suit, Over-| 
coat or Garment if you send | 
them to us to be rejuvenated. | 
We dye or cleanse all materials. 


wi 


23 Federal Gtrvet, BOStON, 


MUSICAL HAND BOOK 





48 PAGES, FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


If you have it in mind to buy a musical instrament of any 
you should send for ac 


French Dyeing and 


Lewando’ Ss Cleansing Establishment. 


LARGEST IN AMERICA. 
ESTABLISHED 1829, 


kind whatssever, 
trated Hase Bow 
contains Hints 
mary tests used 
instruments are male 





y of our illus 
1d, free, It 
the custer 
_adeseription of how mus 
1 The Next Instrumen 






4 chapter 
being valuable to those who Would Like ty take up 












to play with others, Hy-Laws for Musical Clubs, 1 
Musical Instruments. ustructions forthe. preservat 
struments, the famous” Kules for Young Musicians, 
mann, a chapter about New Muse. 

secure fine lustrations and inform: yourself of the char: 





Send Stamp for one of our 


“SNAPS.”" 


hy Seta 
alist by whieh you can 















ee, | Seteristics “and prices mf almost every Rnewt music 
ment, and other le matter With 
MAIN OFFICES: Buy to tach, better advantave, wither fr 
orby Iectivubt be an jour hibeary. We wail a frre 





17 Temple P1., Boston. 
365 Sth Av., New York. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 





LYON & HEALY, State and Monroe Sts., Chicago, 


Onur factories produce over 100,000 musical instruments annually 





Q-page extaiozue uf Ur- 
ct atte 
of Pianos, contaning 1 pp, 
Phaive the kurgest manufactory 
MW the world, from: whieh we sell 
direct to the consumer at whole 
sale prices, thus saving the protits 
of the dealer and the commissions 
of the agents. We furnisha first= 
class Ory - 
ranted 20 Ye 
With stoof and 


Our large 
i 


quired unl iisten. 
ghily tested in 
Sold on inst 
ment. 


Tay letter ISTRY Weed, 
QO stoi, Boo 


"$17 = 


Beethoven Piano "4 Organ Co 
P.O. Box 1503 Washington, N. J. 


nd Cover 


our m: $350.00, 





ke anak phe 


Hogue : Ng . eats 
rth, Write yout name und wddress plenty, and we Wills 








APRIL 12, 1844. 






DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not fainiliir 
with them mention THe voeth due te gmoney and 
$, for samples len wi dou cir 

















SeerNHEN YOU RIDE 


RIDE THE BEST 


Imperial Wheels 








Can you afford 
! to Work for 


Dollars 
per week? 
Send to 


k tled 


FORTUNE IN 





| POULTRY & RABBIT NETTING 
| Railroad, F ‘arm, Garden, Cemetery, Law2 
| Fence sdown, F reight paid. Catal’g. free. 
Metulicn Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 


Greatest Award 


--TO-- 


CHICK 


AT THE 











World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893— Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


MARK —— ” 





TRADE 


“ q 


REVERSIBLE 
oe COETARS. CUFFS — 








pke then 
Fit well. Wear well. 
4 box of Tent collars or Five 













a A 
© DELICIOUS 
CONFECTION 


AKES Sweet Breath, Clean Teeth and Good Digestion. 
M Heartburn and Dyspepala diss pearon its ws, Dow’ 
ANY MISTAKE, GeT PRE i 
ud five outside wrappers of either & fornia Fralt oF 
California Pepsin Chewing Gum and two @-cent stamy 
ni vou Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll—Mr. 
rt Loulg Stevensen, or any of our other 1700 fine books, 


‘end for list. J, P, PRIMLEY, Chicago, Ill. 
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PRICE $125.00. 


Catalogue Free. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


New York. Philadelphia. 


Chicago. 
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HE YOUTH 


Burnett's Flavoring Extracts aro invariably | 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Ade. 









Cleanse the teet! «dl sweeten the breath by using 
“ Brown's Camphorated Saponuceous Dentyrice.” (Ade. 


superior to any,” Cutler's Vegetable Pulmonary 
n.—Dr. 8. A. Shurtleff, Boston, foc. and $1. (Ade. 























HO STUDY, sappy zety 










| tion in Bookkeeping, Shorthan 
given by MALL at studi 
stamp for 
ratton, 


BOYS’ SPECIAL OUTFIT,$1.84, 


Postage 16 Cents. 
BMILOR SUITS Extra , Yacht 
ap, Lanyard and 
Weistie Au for 91-84. 
These are excellent navy blue. flannel, 
well-made throughout. SI: 


jent’s hon 





rates. Send 
Bryant & 





LADY WATERFORD. 


More than fifty years ago Lady Louisa Stuart 
was one of Engl: ‘s beauti yet she was the 
least self-conscious maiden ever seen, and itis even 
said that one evening she aimed, in going upa 
staircase to a ball, “Mamma, do look at that girl} 
with the handsome profile!” Her mother saw, with 
amusement, that she had not recognized her own | 
reflection in the mirror, 


Very early in her career of conquests a young | haughi : ; 
nobleman Known as “the wilt Lord. Waterford, Shaughnessy Bros., 7th Ave. & 130th St., NW. 


was devoted to her. He had become celebrated | No local dealer can compete with us 


far and near for hls strange exploits, not one of | a Darel 
whieh was unworthy a chivalrous gentleman, and peed ae slohane 
1 what he, dev ite hunting | ure handsomer this year than 

ever betor 


© in common with the spirit: 
ughter of Lord Stuart de Rothe- 
Stuart, the mother, saw but one 
je him, and one day said to her 




























W 
good value, Address the makers, 






















Ww 
daughter: 
“T have had the most extraordinary proposal for 
you from Lord Waterford. 1 must lose no time in 
writing a refusal.” - 
“Oh, but —” hesitated the daughter. “Walt a 
little! I should like to think about it first!” 
They were married, and a Jong life of happine: 
and tranquillity followed. Lord Waterford gave 
up his eseapades, and seemed to live only in his 
wife, and was always happiest in following the 
pursuits she loved. She devoted herself to the 30-5 
peasantry of their little village, and quite changed) N 
HScondition to one of prosperity and contentment. 
With one of her husband’s old pursuits, his hunt- 
ing, she had the greatest sympathy, and never 
complained of the dull weeks spent with him at 


Rockwell, where he kept his horses and hounds. PL 
Sometimes he did not return from his excursions | 
| 


Beautiful Goid Paper, Sc. per Roil. 

We carry the largest stock in the country, and can 
save you 50 per cent. on every roll of paper you buy. 

Oo matter where you lve, if you have any use for 
send Joc, to nearest address to pay postage 
package of samples. One good agent or 
cr ivanted| in each town to sell from sample 
2 $1.00. 

ALFRED PEATS, 

2W.IBthSt., 136-138 W. Madinxon St., 
W YORK. CHTECAGO. 


What Causes Pimples ? 


| Clogging of the pores or 
. 






paper-h 
hooks, bi 





















mouths of the sebaceous 





till ten o’clock at night. Then he slept for two 
and at the midnight dinner his wife was | 
smiling amd gay. 

f been made a different man by her devo 
tion, and no one ever heard the beauty, Who might 4 
ve led the gayest possible life in the ‘fashionable by 
world, express'a wish for any other career than 
that of serving her husband and his people. She 
vas always known vunong the latter as “our lady,” 
and when she died their grief was almost uncon- 
trollable. 


§ glands with sebuin or oily | 

|) | matter. 

| of Nature will not allow 

| the clogging of the pores 
to continue long, hence | 

inflammation, pain, swelling and redness. 


What Cures Pimples? 


The only reliable cure, when not due to a! 
constitutional humor, is Cuticura Soap. 
It dissolves sebaceous or oily matter, reduces 
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AN APPROVED CRITICISM. 


Stuart labored under one rather annoying disad- 


vantage while patnting # portrait of Washington, infammation, soothes and heals irritated and 
a disadvantage which has become historic, and 


which arose from the circumstance of Washington's Tt#hened surfaces, and restores the skin to its 


{lL-fitting set of false teeth. [tis given in the Vew | Original purity. . / 
England Magazine. Besides being the most effective skin-purifying 


Ae Stuart said, “When 1 painted him he had just / 294 beautifying soap, it is the purest, sweetest, 
had a set of false teeth inserted, which accounts and most delicate of toilet soaps. 


for the constrained expression =o’ noticeable about ¢ ; iG 
the mouth and the lower part of the face.” Sold throughout the world. Potter Deve 


Enough has been made of this, and more than | AND CuEeM. Corp., Sole Peops., Boston. 
enough: there is even an ancedote about Stuart “All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free, 
having persuaded his famous sitter to stuff cotton 


in his mouth while he was being paint Mise 

Jane Stuart gives the following fahisice necount | QUALITY, 

of a narrow escape of her father | WORKMANSHIP, 
“While talking one day with General Lee, my | And SHAPES ° 

father happened to remark that Washington had i | UNEQUALED 


tremendous temper, but held it| under wonderful <3 
Ferris@ 














control. 

“General Lee breakfasted with the President 
and Mrs. Washington a few afterward, 

“oP saw your portrait the other day,’ said the 
general, ‘bit Stuart says you have a tremendous 
temper.’ | 

““Upon my word,’ said Mrs. Washington, color. 
ing. *Mr. Stuart takes a great deal upon himself to 
make such a remark! 

“But stay, my dear lady,’ sald General Lee. 
‘He added that the President had it under wonder. 
ful control.’ 

“With something like a smile General Washington. 
remarked, ‘He is right.’” 








Sense | 
Corset Waist. 





| 
| 
Clasps | 
i 


MODERN Ideas of & Kither 
——_+-+—___ HEALTHFUL Dress are oy 


PERFECTED in this Waist. : 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children, 
Buttons at frontinstoad of clasps. Clamp Buckleat hip 
for hose supporters, ‘Tape fastened buttons—won't pul 
Off. Cord edge button holes—-won't wear out. All sizes; 
all'shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short waist. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
‘Western Wholesale Depot. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


SLOW. OF SPEECH. 


Grandfather Hilton was one of the slowest 
mortals in western Maine. His mind, his tongue 
and his legs all worked with extreme moderation, 
and it was a common saying among his townspeople | 
that when Father IHltun laughed at a joke, it was 
always at one he had heard two weeks before. Send for illustrated circular to 


x FERRIS BROS Manufacturers and Patentoes, 
Few people could stop to talk with him, and one os ORK, 
bold youth who said, “Well, Mr. Hilton, we'll have - Principal Opice—34\ Broadway, NEW YOR: 


warnier weather soon!” wag sald to have lost two |_2ranch Ogice—637 Market St., San Francisco, 


trains waiting for this drawling answer: “W 1 Special Sale of Wrappers 


ad, 
*twon’t be much warmer till the snow comes off | 
In all Sizes. 

















the mount’ns, ’n’ I cale’late the snow won't come 
off the mount’ns till it’s a good deal warmer!” | 
Across the street from the Hilton house were ! 
several “summer boarders.” One day they came | 
over, boiling with indignation, to complain of some | 
who had been driving cows to pasture at 
*k in the morning. | 
y wake us up every morning with their | 
shouting,” said the ladies, excitedly. “Can't you 
tell me who they are, so we can complain of them, | 
Mr. Hilton?” | 
“W-aa-l now; Vil tell you just how 'tis,” he | 
drawled, ‘‘de-e-ferent boys drive d-e.e-ferent cows 
on de.e-e-ferent mornings.” 





32 to 46-inch Bust, 
style of cut, with Wat- | 
tau Back, Deep Rufle | 
forming 
full-size Skirt. Perfect- 
fitting and = made of 
most reliable fast-color 
wash Fabrics, including 
Cambrics, Simpson's 
Mourning and Indigo 
Blue Prints, Figured 
Lawns and Striped 
Ginghams in all colors 
and mourning effects. 


98c. 


Exceptional Value. 
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WHAT HE WAS AFRAID OF. j 


‘The dentist's chair may fatrly be said to be like 
conscience. It makes cowards of us all. So it v 
with a youthful hypocrite mentioned by Good Ne 


“What!” sald the little boy's mother, 
alrendy? Well, I'm glad it’s over. 
much?" 
“I—I didn’t have It out.” 
“What? Didn’t you go to the dentist's?” 
“Yex'm, but there was two people ahead of me.” | 
“Why didn't you wait?” 
“IT was afraid they'd feel ashamed if 1 stayed 
and heard them holler. ‘ 











back | 
Did it hurt | 












When ordering send Bust ; 
measure, colar and maternal | 
desired. 


WM. JACKSON’S, | 


GALLANT. BROADWAY, 9th & 10th Sts., NEW YORK. 
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a | 








yoke effect, | « 


COMPANION. _ | 
W A L L P A P E R Ss. | “More than a Million Ladies hace become constant users.” 


Send 10 cents for postage. We will mail you the | ti Buttermilk 


largest and best selected line of samples at lowest 


175 


prices in the U.S. with instructions how to paper. 


mple Books. a 

















U " . 

PAPER’ HANGER sae ttiee $h.00. Now Fonds’ Toilet Soap 
(HAS. MON. KILLEN, 614-016 5, 20th St, Philadelphia, » 

H contains all 

f the healing, 

cooling,soft- 

Germs ‘ ving quali 

¥ ties which 

of disease feed on life, and Ay ‘ f Pee 

are only overcome by the i Buttermilk. 


making of sound, healthy 
tissue, " 


Scott’s |* 
Emulsion 


ER 
the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
is an easy, palatable fat food 
that makes new tissue quick- 
ly and gives strength. Phy- 
sicians, the world over, en=- 
dorse it. 


Don’t he decelved hy Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. ¥. All Druggists. 





A Superior Soap sold at the pop- 
ular pri It excels any 2-cent 


Soap on the market 
For Sale Everywhere. 
‘or full- 


Send 12 cents in sta 





COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP COMPANY, 
185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE HIGHEST AWARD 


Were received at 











> WORLD'S 
Columbian Exposition 


BY THE 


“WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. 










SYRUP 


KNOWLEDGE jis 


ment, 
when rightly use 
others and e i 







tends to personal 
muny, who live 
awit Tess expen 
diture, by incre promptly ying the world's best 
lucts to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
alth of the pure Hauid laxative principles 
in the remedy, Syrup of Fig 
yils presenti 
nt to the 

















. in the form 
é, the refi { 
and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, | 
lly “cleanslug the system, dlspelling Cans | 
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able and ph 








fy 




















etfectu 
He hes and Fe: nd p ly curing Con: 
It has gi millions, and 
the approval of tl 
the K ys, 1, r and Bow 
them, and {tis perfectly free from 





every objectionable su 
saleby all druggists In 50. 1,00 bottles, 
butit is manufactured by th ALIFORNIA FIG 

UP CO. only, whose name Js printed on every 
so the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
ned, you will not accept any substitute if | 





» of Figs is for 















THIS ILLUSTRATES ONE OF THE 


RANGES 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Award over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
‘and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used 


Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
OWN WAGONS throughout the UNITED 
STATES and CANADAS, 


SALES TO JANUARY |, 1894, 277,18F. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


FACTORIES: 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO. 





Women and 
Children 


tify that there is 9 | 
only one hose ( 






Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000, 
SOLE MANUFAC RERS OF 
Es '“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


WARREN 
HOSE. 


OUR INVITATION. 


Call and examine our ’94 line 
of Victors—better than ever 
before. 

See the Latest— 

New valve for Victor Pneu- 
matic Tire. 

\ Victoria Tilting Saddle. 

Lighter and stronger hub 
and direct-tangent spokes. 

The finest bicycle catalog ever 
issued tells the story. 


stamped on end of fast-| 
ener. All others are im-| 
itations and cannot help 
cutting the stocking. 
Made by George FrostB 
Co., Boston. 

For Sale Everywhere. — 











for 6 sample 








and try them, “Single p: 
sample cards showing new ¢ repre 
W. CUSHING & Co., Bo 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 





in tHe face of unkind remarks. 


Such a man, who had been bestowing upon a 
lady many compliments, asked her why she kept a 
large and apparently savage dog which had just 
entered the room. 

“T bought him only yesterday,” she answered, { 
fippantly, “and Lam going to keep him in my front \ 
hall to eat up my admirers.” | 





A really polite Frenchman can be complimentary 


“Ah, ze poor animal!” exclaimed the French. 
man; “to die of indigestion!” 
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Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 


recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
ae send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
isk, 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your baper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, cau be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
Must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your Paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books uniess your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper ia sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 








Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew pscriptons. Keonowals of subscriptions 
to Companion by the payment of money to 


strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We hi ve a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
cau be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 


receiving uf the paper for that length of time will 
be @ guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and | 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, : 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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For the, Companion. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL BEAUTY. 


Healthfulness and physical beauty are more 
nearly synonymous than we are accustomed to 
think. | 

The ancient Greeks strove to attain physical 


the table, the object being to pass it throngh the | 
same goal again. This, if successful, scores two 
more points. 

The time limit of the game ts thirty minutes, 
divided into two parts of fifteen minutes each. 
After the first half the two teams exchange posi- 
tions, as in football. 





SAMUEL JEROME BENNETT. 


KNIGHT OF THE BRASS BUTTONS. 


Policemen perform many unoftictal acts which 
prove that the proverbial stony heart does not 
always beat under brass buttons. A pleasing 
Instance is thus narrated by a writer in the Boston 
Saturday Gazette: 


A poorly dressed and feeble old woman was 
coming down one of the side streets on the Back 
Bay, carefully balancing 4 basket on her head. 
Suddenly a treacherous bit of ice, or an inequality 
in the pavement, caused her to miss her footing, 
and In striving to regain it the basket was thrown 
to the and its contents, a quantity of small 
wares, Hew in every direction. 

Almost before she had time to realize the catas- 
trophe, a policeman, who had been a spectator 
of the scene from the opposite corner, came hasten. 
ing across the street, and with a word or two of 
condolence began deftly to collect the scattered 
spools, pieces of tape and thimbles. 

Several of the spools had rolled into the gutter 
and were rendered worthless by their contact with 
the mud, and my knight of the brass buttons 
noticed the rueful glance cast upon them by their 
owner. 

When the last of the articles had been restored 
to the basket, and he had assisted her to raise ft to 
her head, he took a piece of silver from his pocket, 
slipped {ft into her hand, and with a pleasant 
little nod in return for the voluminous blessings 
showered upon him, sauntered slowly back to his 








This kindly act was certainly not done for effect, 
as the street was deserted at the time, and 1 was 
screened from view by the curtains of the window. | 


THEIR VERDICT. 


Many are the storles told of the remarkable 
verdicts brought in by ineflicient juries, but there 
could scarcely be a better illustration of what a 
certain legal man call: vlossal inefficiency,” than 
the story he tells of the verdlet given by a jury in! 
a Western city. The case under trial was t of 
a man who—accidentally, as almost every one 
belleved—had fatally shot a friend, while the two 
were off with a hunting party. 

The accused person was a prominent citizen of 
the place, and was greatly beloved as well as 
respected by every one who knew him. 

As the trial proceeded, the faces of the jurymen 
were filled with anxiety. When they at last retired 
it became evident to them that the prisoner could 











not be uitted of all blame, according to the 
evidence, but they decided that if he must be 
considered guilty of something they would make 


that something a6 light as possible. Accordingly 
the foreman gravely announced on the return to 
the court-room that the: 
of drunkenness.” 


amusement ran over the court-room at this verdict. 


great clearness, again charged the jury, and again 
they retired. 





perfection—Deauty of figure and of fuce—by means 
of exercises, baths and every means known to 
them of etimulating the bodily functions to a high 
degree of health. They were intense admirers of 
physteal beauty, and appreciated the fact that 
health is one of its prime conditions. 

The modern science of hygiene teaches that the 
observance of certain laws is necessary for the 
evolution of the growing boy and girl into the | 
healthy man and woman. 

Prominent among these laws 1s that of personal 
cleanliness. To obtain and to retain a healthful 
and active condition of the skin, frequent bathing | 
is necessary, followed by active friction with brush ; 
or towel. It should be remembered that the skin is 
an excretory organ; that material which has been 
expelled through it collects upon its surface, and 
must be removed. 

The skin also secretes an ofly matter which keeps | 
it moist, flexible and healthful. This is partially 
removed by bathing, and the heathful secretion is 
again stimulated by active rubbing. 

To attain a good development of the muscles, 
physical exercise must be taken. The growing boy 
and girl should have a fixed time for exercise, either 
at home or at school. as well as for study, for 
eating, and for sleep. 

The athletic trainer tells his pupils that temper. 
ance {n all things fs necessary for even a fair degree | 
of physical development; he insists upon regularity | 
in exercising, eating and sleeping. | 

Such a temperate and regular method of living | 
should be the alm of every one. In that sense of 
the word, every one should keep himself “in train. | 
ing.” This ts especially important in youth, when | 








not only are habits forming, but the foundations of | the introduction of steam-power into the royal navy, | 


future good or ill health are being laid. And let it 
be remembered that the means by which health is 
best attained are the same means by which one's 
Personal appearance ts best improved. 


eg 


FOOTBALL AT HOME. 


Among the newest of Indoor games invented by 
young people for the entertainment of thelr friends 
is “Football at Home." It is a simple game and 
highly exciting, although it does not Introduce any 
of the bone-breaking, rough-and-tumble contests | 
so common, and perhaps so necessary, on the | 
“gridiron.” The ball js an empty egg-shell, and! 
the fleld a covered table. 

After the sides have 
of persons taki 
sides of the table, a 
and anothe 
front of each 

candlest 
the goal. 


The egg-shell is p 


been chosen,—any number 
part,—the kneel at both 
captain at the head on one side, 
tain atthe foot on the other side. In 
ptain are placed two upright bodies 
ks, tumblers, or what not. These 
eross which a ribbon is stretched 
ced in the centre of the table 
and put in play by both captains blowing atit. All 
the other players then line up and assist in the 
blowing, which keeps the ball moving about the 
table at such a rapid succession of tangents as to 
t deal of fun 

A touchdown, which scores four points, 
by blowing the ball through the opponents 1 
The captain of the victorious side then takes the 
ball back to the opposite 





playe 












ure 

















cause a 














nd blows it acros 








A long interval elapsed. At last they came atrag. 
ling in again. Once more the foreman confronted 
t he ju e and thus announced the verdict: 
“We find the prisoner Fulits of manslaughter in 
the third degree, but’—this in a tone of something 
like detlance—“‘we don't beliere he did it!” 


UNDAUNTED. 


The First Baptist Church in Hingham, Mags., had 
many struggles to establish itself. In the first part 
of our century the pulpit was supplied by many 
different ministers, and the efforts of the parish. 
foners to obtain their services were constant and 
unwearied. 


One Saturday night, when it was ascertained 
that the preacher expected from Boston the next 
day could not come, Aunt Polly Barnes, as she 
was called, mounted her horse and set out for 
Scituate, to engage Mr. Conant for the next day’s 
services. As she proceeded on her way over the 
lonely road # man sprang from the woods, seized 
her horse’s bridle, and demanded her money. 

“You must wait till I can get it,” she said, “for J 
have but one hand.” 

She had lost her left hand by amputation. 

The highwayman released the bridle, thinking 
his booty quite secure, and Aunt Polly struck her 
horse a sharp blow. He aprang away; and xhe 
reached Mr. Conant’s house In safety, engaged 
him to preach, and rode quietly home to Hingham, 
a distance of six miles, the same evening. 








FIGHTING THE INEVITABLE. 


Nearly all great scientific discoveries have been 
combated and misunderstood, even 1 
gent. Even Sir Charles Napter flere: 








y opposed 


and one day exclaimed, tn the House of Commons: 


“Mr. Speaker, when we enter Her Majesty’s 
naval service and face the chances of war, we fe 
prepared to be hacked in pieces by cutlasxes, to be 
riddled with bullets, or to be blown to bits by shot 
and shell; but, Mr. Speaker, we do not go prepared 
to he boiled alive!” 

The last words he brought out with tremendous 
emphasis. Steam-power in  men-of-war, with 
boilers which at any moment might be shattered 
by an enemy's shot; this was a proxpect he could 
not face. 

Yet In a few years he found himself In command 
of the largest steam-navy the world had ever seen. 





TIME DRAGGED. 


Little Johnny, having been inyited out to dinner 
with his mother, was commanded not to speak at 
the table except when he was asked a question 


and promised to obey the command 






At the table no attention was paid to Johnny for 
a long time. He grew very restless, and his mother 
could see that he was having a hard time to “hold 
in.” By anc e could stand it no longer 
“Manima!” called out. “When are they 
going to begin asking me questions?” | 














TOO MUCH NOISE. 
effect h 
Patric 


He fi 


Every 





we have the wit 


at 


ed and missed 


to see 
trid 


it two 








said James ou’ve shot nayther 


Well 
report of the 


how could 1, aid Patrick whin the 


gun frightened tem both away 


y found the prisoner “guilty | 
In spite of the gravity of the case a ripple of ' 
The judge, with considerable severity and with | 


the intelli. 
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FACE -THE-LIONS 





Chapter IIl.— Mistress Barclay's Lions. 


As Dolly gazed in bewilderment at the 
strange scene in her mother’s room Mis- 
tress Barclay said, “Yes, child, it is your 
brother—my own dear son. Surely you 
have not forgotten that I was a widow. 
Charles is the son of my first husband, 
Francis Denison.” 

“Truly, I had almost forgotten,’’ the 
girl said, slowly, gazing wistfully into 
the young man’s face; ‘‘but I am almost 
sure—I remember him now. Yet I seem 
to be dreaming—I cannot understand. 

‘Tell me why it is that I have a brother 
and you have let me forget him.” 

“Not now, dear child,” said her 
mother. ‘To-morrow we will talk over 
these matters. But the precious moments 
are flying too quickly now; we cannot 
spare one of them from my bonny prince. 
that went from me a round-faced lad, 
and hath returned a bearded man !"" 

Then the mother laid her arme again 
about her son, as ie knelt by her side, 
and wept upon his breast, while Dolly, 
upon the other side, leaned against her 
mother and listened with eager interest. 

“The ten years have wrought all the 
changes in me and in this little maid 
here; they have left you unchanged, 
mother. Dear heart! how oft have those 
loving eves been with me, waking and 
sleeping, since I was driven away ! 

“What have these years done for you, 
my boy? I hear, for one thing, they 
have brought you a wife.” 

“That they have,” said the young 
man; “the ‘discreetest, wisest, virtuous- 
est, best.” Mother, I long to have you 
know my wife; you cannot choose but 
love her.”” 

“I am sure I shall,” said his mother. 

“Is she fair?” 

“Aye, that is she!” cried Dorothy, eagerly. 
“I thought when I first saw her upon the stage, 
so fairly robed, so piteous and so pious, that 
heaven’s own angels could not be fairer. May 
the Lord pardon me if the thought were irrever- 
ent!"’ 

Her brother smiled approvingly. “If it be, I 
am your fellow-sinner, for, off the stage no less 
than on it, I have often thought the same. Oh, 
that you could but know her, mother!” 

“In God’s good time, Charles. Since He has 
brought me the unspeakable happiness of seeing 





you, surely I can trust Him for all the rest. | 


Tell me now what else has befallen you during 
the ten years."’ 
“Ah, well, it is no great thing. 
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Respect our feelings, whatever may be 


or calling, and had not learning sufficient for; your own.” 


any scholarly pursuit. 


The young man was silent a moment, then 


“The only acquirements I had were those I had said, in a more subdned tone, ‘‘He is kind to you, 


attained under Master Gerrard's tuition. 
began to give lessons in declamation; but iny , 


1: mother ?”” 


“Surely. A more loving husband woman never 


friends and pupils were pleased to say that my , had, and Dorothy here is the light of his eyes. 


talents would bring me better success and wages; O my boy! 1 love and pity you both from the 


as a practiser than as a teacher. 
became; in other words, a player. 
your head, mother. Surely worthy Miles has | 
not so infected you with his prejudices that you: 


“WHAT SAID HE THEN? 


fter this I found that Elinor had become 
than sister to me, but my fortunes were too 





mor 
uncertain for me to dare to ask her to share them. 
At this juncture it pleased God to bring about 


that happy series of events which ended in our 





sovereign enjoying his own again. 

Under Sir rd’s standard I returned to 
England with the king, and bore my small part 
in the glorious times that followed. It was in 
that year you heard from me, mother; I wrote 





to you and longed to come to you, but that 
tyrannical —” 

His mother laid a finger upon his lips, with a 
nificant glance at Dorothy. 








Her son reddened, 


| hesitated, and then with an effort resumed : 


I went forth | 


friendless, save for the helping hand extended to | 
me by Sir Everard Ferrars because 1 was my 


father's son. I tarried witlf him in London 
some months, until Sir Everard became convinced 
that so long as the Protector lived the prospects 
of the exiled king would not improve; then, after 
obtaining what money he could, he returned to 
the continent to lay the returns at his Majesty’s 
feet. 

“(He took me with him, and it was during those 
waiting years in Brussels that I made the 
acquaintance of @ certain Master Nicolas Gerrard, 
& most accomplished gentleman who supported 
himself by giving instruction in declamation and 
languages, and also upon the lute. I became his 
pupil, and after a time was permitted to take up 
my residence with him. 


“Then I learned to know and love my Elinor. | 


She was Gerrard’s only child, and mother! 
lass then of the age of our Dorothy here. For a 
Year or two she seemed as a sister to me; then I 
fell ill of a fever, and was for many weeks like to 
die. Nicolas and his daughter cared for me, and 
nursed me through my illness as if I had been son 
and brother of their own. 





“T was prevented from seeing vou, but through 
Sir Everard’s interest I was able to save Master 
Barclay from the consequences of his political 
heresies. 

“was made happy by the thought that our 
said Mistress 


I got small thanks for my pains.” 


good fortune came through yon,” 
Jarclay, gently. 

“That was enough, mother. Sir Everard was 
less fortunate in his own behalf than in mine. 
Thongh his estates had sold for a mere song, 


they had been parted with by his own act and 


deed, and the new settlement laws made it/ 


impossible for him to redeem them. 

“Our gracions king has done somewhat for 
Meanwhile Sir 
Everard, broken in health no less than in fortune, 
is forced to spend most of the year abroad in a 
kindlier climate than ours. 

‘As soon as I could obtain leave of absence I 


him, and promises much more. 


returned to Brussels, arriving there in time to 
close the eyes of my old friend Nicolas, and to 
receive from him as his dying bequest the hand 
of his daughter. We came to England to live, 
my fortunes, such as they were, centering in the 
conrt. 

“T had not much choice in the way of earning 


believe me thereby to be all that is dissolute and 
vicious ?”” 

“No, no,” said Mistress Barclay. “It is not the 
calling I would have chosen for you, but as you 
truly y, you had bnt little choice. But your 
wife—surely, Charles, the life which 
ne has forced upon you is not such as a 





surely, 





essity 


modest woman should choose to | 





“Nor is it one that my wife leads, 
“Our present wandering tour 

have indulged 
‘ather lean purse, 
rse With me a few of the 


said young 
Denison, coloring. 





is but a holiday in which we 





ourselves. 





To help replenish a 
Elinor consented to rehe: 
well-conned lessons we had 
under old Nicolas. 





studied together 
My wife has never appeared 
in London, nor acted with any other companion 
than me. 

“There has been a great panic in London this 
spring concerning the Plague; king and court and 
all the great folks are leaving, so there is littl 
profit there just now for one of my calling. 

“I thought it well to take advantage of my rare 
leisure to find how the land lay here, hoping I 
might make peace with Master Barclay, rather 
than to enter his house, as I have done, like a 
thief in the night.” 

“I am so sorry Miles should have seen you at 
the fair!’* sighed his mother. ‘All chance of a 
reconciliation was utterly lost when he saw you 
engaged in a manner he so detests.”” 

“Can you not induce him to listen to reason ?”’ 
said young Denison. ‘I care not to venture my 
patience with him in another discussion. I am 
yet I 
in such words as he himself 





not more perverse than other men, mothe 





must confess that 
would use—the old Adam rises strongly in me 
when I am brought in contact with his overbearing 


insolence, his 


“Charles! Charles!’’ interrupted Mistress 
Barclay. ‘You must not utter words like these. 


Remember he is my husband, our Dorothy's 


You shake ; between yon. 


So a practiser I very bottom of my heart; I cannot act as judge 


It is to the cruel times we owe all 


our troubles. God send they may soon be bettered | 
And let us not despair, for we have a mediator 


here who may succeed 
where we both have 
failed.” 

She put her arm about 
Dolly as she spoke. 

“Dear heart,’’ she con- 
tinued, tenderly, “you 
love your father, I know, 
dearly as he loves you, 
yet I believe you would 
be willing even to risk 
angering him, to bring 
peace between him and 
your brother ?”” 

“Aye,” said Dolly, 
simply, as became a Pa- 
ritan maiden who had 
early been tanght, ‘Let 


your yea be yea, your 





nay, nay 

“TI can tarry no longer 
* said Charles, ris- 
ing; “it must be nigh 
midnight, and linor 





now 








will take no rest until 





she sees me 
“Ah! whe 
meet again 





in 
1 shall we 
his mother 
cried, clinging to him 
tearfully. 

“Before long, I hope, 
but it goes sore against 














He laid his Hand on her Head. 


the grain with me to enter any man’s house 
without his bidding. My bonny maid, spa 
effort to persuade thy father that even tho 


no 





man be a play-actor, he ma 
loving his mother and sister, and of being beloved 


still be capable of 





by them.” 

He laid his hand caressingly on Dorothy’s head, 
and she looked up at him with swimming eyes 
and quivering lips. 

“My father is a good man, brother Charles, 
and I do believe you are one, too, I fear not to 
ask God's blessing on both of you, and I have 
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faith to believe that He will help me to bring 
peace between you. If the Lord be for us, who 
shall be against us?’ 

“Spoken as becomes thy father’s daughter,” | 
said Charles with genuine admiration. ‘Thanks { 
for thy faith in me, dear child; I should be the 
reprobate your father thinks me did I not try to 
merit it.”” 

Then he went away; and Dolly and her mother 

wept long in each other's arms. Mistress Barclay 
was first to resume composure. 
Sow, my lass,” she said, smoothing tenderly 
Dolly's loosened tresses, ‘‘we must both get tu our 
beds to find strength for the morrow; I at least 
shall need all I can get, for it is no light task I 
have before me to tell your father the story of this 
night.”” 

“You do not repent what you have done, 
mother ?”” 

“No; 1 acted not without long and prayerful 
consideration. I do not hold myself blame- 
worthy in seeing my son against my husband's 
wish. The love and duty I owe my son had in 
this case the higher claim. God help the poor 
woman who must decide in such caso! But Iam 
bitterly sorry, child, that you should have been 
drawn into the matter. Miles will have a right to 
reproach me for that. 

“I see not how it could have been helped," said 
Dolly, ‘‘and father is too just and reasonable to 
blame you for what you could not control."” 

“In his calmer moments he is, Dorothy, but he | 
will not be calm when I tell him how I have 
disobeyed him. Oh! I dread it. I aim sorely 
tempted to put off the evil hour; if I could but 
wait a few days until I became braver, and he was 
less wrought up about the matter !’” 

“But you cannot, dear heart,"’ Dolly said, 
gently; “there will not be a happy moment for 
any of us until father knows all. He may say 
cruel words which will make us miserable, 
himself most of all; but anything would be 
better than to have him meet us with kindliness 
and trust,—perMaps with jesting,—and know that 
we had that within our hearts which he would | 
deem treachery.” 

Mistress Barclay had buried her face in her arms 
on the table. She made no response to Dolly’s 
words. Hesitating a little, the girl continued : 

“It makes me think of a story father told me 
as we rode to the fair; and she repeated in a. 
simple way the preacher Bunyan’s parable. | 
Before she had finished, Mistress Barclay raised | 
her head and gazed earnestly at her. 

“Yon think, child, that this coming meeting | 
with your father is the lion in my path, and you! 
would fain bid me face it?” | 

“Yes, mother,” said Dolly. 

Mistress Barclay bent forward and kissed her. 
“You are right, lass; you speak as Miles himself 
would, and I will follow your guiding.” 

Miles did not return until noon the following 
day, and then his cousin Gilbert came with him, ; 
so that his wife could find no opportunity for 
private speech with him till the family dispersed ; 
for the night. 

“T am about to face my lion, child,”’ she | 
whispered to Dolly, who responded to her half- | 
feigned dismay by a sympathetic hug. | 

Eagerly she questioned the faces of her parents 
next morning, bat with no satisfactory result. 
Though grave and silent, Miles did not seem to 
be out of temper; but his wife was unusually 
irritable, and showed signs of recent tears. 

Upon plea of a headache she returned to her 
own apartment shortly after breakfast, and thither 
Dolly at once followed her. 

“You have told father?’ she asked eagerly, 
“was he much vexed ?”" 

Mistress Barclay made an impatient gesture as 
if to wave her daughter away ; then with a sudden 
change of feeling she hid her face in her hands, : 
and gave way to tears. 

Dolly sank upon her knees by her side. 
he then so angry ?’’ she whispered. 

“No, no,” ber mother replied; “I would that 
he had been. I was nerved to endure the sharpest 
reproaches, yet he gave me not an angry word, | 
child.” 

“What said he then ? 
all.” | 
“He looked at me first, when I told him humbly 
that I had felt it right, for the first time since I 
had been his wife, to set aside his authority—he 
looked at me as though he thought I must be 
jesting. When I made him understand what I 
bad really done, he sat with downcast eyes silent 
for some moments; then suddenly he heaved a 
great groan, and dropped his head upon his 
hands. 

««+This, then, O Lord,’ quoth he, ‘is thy punish- 
ment for my undisciplined spirit! I have forfeited | 
the respect of wife and child; they no longer | 
esteem me fit to be their guide!’ It was in this 
dreadful fashion, child, your father talked. It 
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The mother flushed a little as she replied, “You 
cannot quite understand your father’s feeling, 
child; ho will not believe that I love Charles for 
his own sake, and not because he is the son of 
Francis Denison. Poor Francis! 

“<T was but sixteen when first we met, and I was 
his widow before I was two-and-twenty; and 
Miles I have known all my life, and have been 
his wife for seventeen happy years. 

“Ah! why can he not understand that those 
far-off days have become to me now almost like 
a dream! What is it you say, lass? Tell you 
abont those old-time troubles? Alack! it is nota 
theme I like, but come, sit by my side then, and 
T will tell you all about it as best I can.” 

M. R. HovseKEePEr. 
(To be continued.) 


—— 


For the Companion, 
WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 


Who is my neighbor? Itis he 
Who nevds a gift my hands can give, 
Whore human misery pleads to me 
His claim to help, his right to live. 


T cannot slight the gracious law 
That makes a next-door sorrow mine, 
Nor shun a sufferer's tears that draw 
My heart with pity’s cords divine. 





For the Companion. 


MAMOUCHE. 


Mamoucte stood within the open doorway which 
he had just entered. It was night; the rain was 
falling in torrents, and the water trickled from him 
as it would have done from an umbrella, if he had 
carried one. 

Old Doctor John-Luls, who was toasting his feet 
before a blazing hickory-wood fire, turned to gaze 
at the youngster through his spectacles. Marshall, 
the old negro man who had opened the door at 
the boy’s knock, also looked down at him, and 
indignantly said: 

“G@long back on de gall'ry an’ drip yo'sc’f! 
W'at Cynthy gwine say to-morrow w'en she see 
dat flo’ mess’ up dat away?” 

“Come to the fire and sit down,” said Doctor 
John-Luis. 

Doctor John-Luis was a bachelor. He was small 
and thin; he wore snuff-colored clothes that were 
@ little too large for him, and spectacles. Time 
had not deprived him of an abundant crop of hair 
that had once been red, and was now not more 
than half-bleached. 

The boy looked irresolutely from master to man; 
then went and sat down beside the fire on a splint- 
bottom chair. He sat so close to the blaze that had. 
he been an apple he would have roasted. As he 
was but a small boy, clothed in wet rags, he only 
steamed. 

Marshall grumbled audibly, and Doctor John. 


Luis continued to inspect the boy through his | 


glasses. 

“Marsh, bring him something to eat,” he com- 
manded, tentatively. 

Marshall hesitated, and challenged the child with 
a speculating look. 

“Ig you w'lte o’ is you black?” he asked. ‘Dat 
w’at I wants ter know 'fo’ I kiar’ victuals ter you 
in de settin’.room.”” 

“I'm w'lte, me,” the boy responded, promptly. 

“I aint disputin’; go ahead. All right fer dem 
w’at wants ter take yo’ wud fer it.” Doctor John. 
Luts coughed behind his hand and said nothing. 

Marshall brought a platter of cold food to the 
boy, who rested the dish upon his knees and ate 
from it with keen appetite. 

“Where do you come from?” asked Doctor 
John-Luis, when his caller stopped for breath. 
Mamouche turned a pair of big, soft, dark eyes 
upon his questioner. 

“f come frum Cloutierville this mo’nin’. I been 
try to git to the twenty-fo’-mile ferry w’en de rain 
ketch me.” 

“What were you going to do at the twenty-four. 
mile ferry?” 

The boy gazed absently Into the fire. “I don’ 
know w’at I was goin’ to do yonda to the twenty- 


' fo’.mile ferry,” he said. 


“Then you must be a tramp, to be wandering 
about the country in that way!” 
exclaimed the doctor. 

“No; Idon’ b'lieve I'm a tramp, me.” Mamouche 
was wriggling his toes with enjoyment of the 
warmth and palatable food. 

“Well, what's your name?” continued Doctor 
John-Luls. 

“My name it’s Mamouche.” 

“*Mamouche.’ Fiddlesticks! That’s no name.” 

The boy looked as if he regretted the fact, while 


{not being able to help it. 


“But my pa, his name it was Mathurin Peloté,” 
he offered in some palliation. 

“Peloté! Peloté?’ mused Doctor John-Luia. 
“Any kin to Théodule Peloté who lived formerly 
In Avoyelles parish 

“Wry, yas!” laughed Mamouche. 
Peloté, it was my gran’pa.” 

“Your grandfather? Well, upon my word!" 
He looked again, critically, at the youngster’s rags. 
“Then Stéphanie Galopin must have been your 
grandinother! 

“Yas.” responded Mamouche, complacently; 
“that who was my gran’ma. She die two year ago 
down by Alexandria.” 

“Marsh,” called Doctor John-Luis, turning in 
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I tell you, he was good-looking. And the way he 
could dance and play the fiddle and sing! Let me 
see, how did that song go that he used to sing when 
we went out serenading: A ta—a ta —" 

A ta fenetre 

Datgne parattre—tra Ia ta la! 

Doctor John-Luis’s voice, even in his youth, 
could not have been agreeable; and now it bore no 
resemblance to any sound that Mamouche had ever 
heard issue from a human throat. The boy kicked 
his heels and rolled stdeward on his chair with 
enjoyment. Doctor John-Luis langhed even more 
heartily, finished the stanza, and sang another one 
through. 

“That's what turned the girls’ heads, I tell you, 
my boy,” said he, when he had recovered breath; 
“that fiddling and dancing and tra la la.” 

During the next hour the old man Hved again 
through his youth; through any number of allur. 
ing experiences with his friend Théodule, that 





work In his life; and Stéphanie, the pretty Acadian 
girl, whom he had never wholly understood, even | 
to this day. 

It was quite late when Doctor John-Luis climbed 
the stairs that led from the sitting-room up to his 
bedchamber. Ax he went, followed by the ever 
attentive Marshall, he was singing: 


A ta fenttre 
Daigne parattre, 


but very low, go as not to awaken Mamouche, whom 
he left sleeping upon a bed that Marshall at his 
order had prepared for the boy beside the sitting. ; 
room fire. 

At a very early hour next morning Marshall 
appeared at his master’s bedside with the accus- 
tomed morning coffee. 

“What Is he doing?” asked Doctor John-Luls, as 
he sugared and stirred the tiny cup of black coffee. | 

“Who dat, sah?” 

“Why, the boy, Mamouche. What is he doing?” j 

“He gone, sah. He done gone.” 

Gone!” 

“Yes, sah. He roll his bed up in de corner; he 
onlock de do’; he gone. But de silver an’ ev’thing 
dah; he aint kiar’ nuttin’ off.” 

“Marshall,” snapped Doctor John-Luis, ill- 
humoredly, “there are times when you don't seem 
to have sense and penetration enough to talk 
about! I think I'll take another nap!” he grumbled, 
as he turned his back upon Marshall. “Wake me 
at seven.” 

It was no ordinary thing for Doctor John-Luts to 
| be in a bad humor, and perhaps it 1s not strictly 
(true to say that he was now. He. was only in a 

little less amiable mood than usual when he 
pulled on his high rubber boots and went splashing 
about in the wet to see what his people were 
doing. 

He might have owned a large plantation had he 
wished to own one, for a long life of persistent, 
| intelligent work had left him with a comfortable 
fortane in his old age; but he preferred the farm 
on which he lived contentedly and raised an 
| abundance to meet his modest wants. 

He went down to the orchard, where a couple of 
men were busying themselves in setting out a line 
of young fruit-trees. 

“Tut, tut, tut!” They were doing it all wrong; 
the line was not straight; the holes were not deep. 
It was strange that he had to come down,there and 
discover such things with his old cyes! 

He poked his head into the kitchen to complain 
to Prudence about the ducks that she had not 
| seasoned properly the day before, and to hope that 
| the accident would not occur again. 

He tramped over to where a carpenter was 
working on a gate; securing it—as he meant to 
secure all the gutes upon the place—with great 
patent clamps and ingenious hinges, intended to 
baffle utterly the designs of the evil-disposed 
' persons who had lately been tampering with them. 
| For there had been a malictous spirit abroad, who 
played tricks, it seemed, for pure wantonness upon 
| the farmers and planters, and caused them infinite 
‘ annoyance. 
| As Doctor John-Luts contemplated the carpenter 
‘at work, and remembered how his gates had 
recently all been lifted from thelr hinges one night 
and left lying upon the ground, the provoking 
nature of the offence dawned upon him as it had | 
not dong before. He turned swiftly, prompted | 
by a sudden determination, and re-entered the | 
house. 

Then he proceeded to write out in immense 
black characters a half-dozen placards. It was an 
offer of twenty-five dollars’ reward for the capture 
of the person guilty of the malicious offence 
already described. These placards were sent 
abroad with the same eager haste that had conceived 
and executed them. 

After a day or two, Doctor John. Luls’s tll-humor 
had resolved itself into a pensive melancholy. 

“Marsh,” he said, “you know, after all, it’s rather 
dreary to be living alone as 1 do, without any | 
companion—of my own color, you understand.” 

“I knows dat, sah. It sho’ am lonesome,” replied 
the sympathetic Marshall. 

“You xee, Marsh, I’ve been thinking lately,” and 
Doctor John-Luls coughed, for he disliked the 
inaccuracy of that “latel “I've been thinking 
that this property and wealth that I’ve worked 80 
hard to accumulate, is after all doing no permanent, 
practical good to any one. Now, tf I could find 
some well-disposed boy whom I might train to 
work, to stndy, to lead a decent, honest life—a boy 
of good heart who would care for me in my old 
for I'm still comparatively—hem—not old? | 
Marsh?” 
aint one in de pa’ish hole yo’ own like you | 
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child, and sat on the edge of his chair, fearfully. 
He replied in jerky monosyllables when Doctor 
Jobn-Luis spoke to him, “Yas, 6ah—no, sah,” 3s 
the case might be; with a little nervous bob of the 
head. 

His presence made the doctor quite “incomfort 
able. He was glad to be rid of the boy at nine 
o'clock, when he sent him home with some orunge- 
and a few sweetmeats. 

Then Marshall had Theodore over; an unfortu- 
nate selection that evinced little judgment «uv 
Marshall's part. Not to mince matters, the bos 
was painfully forward. He monopolized the 
conversation; asked impertinent questions and 
handled and inspected everything {n the room. 
Doctor Jobn-Luis sent him home with an orange 
and not a single sweet. 

Then there was Hyppolite, who was too ugly to be 
thought of; and Cami, who was heavy and stupid, 
and fell asleep in his chair with his mouth wide 
open. And go it went. If Doctor John-Luis hat 
hoped in the company of any of these boys tu 
repeat the agreeable evening he had passed with 
Mamouche, he was sadly deceived. 

At last he instructed Marshall to discontinue the 
seurch for that ideal companion he had dreamed of. 
He was resigned to spend the remainder of hi- 
days without one. 

Then, one day when it was raining again, and 
very muddy and chill, a red-faced man came driv 
ing up to Doctor John-Luts’s door in a dilapidatet 
buggy. He lifted a buy from the vehicle, whom 
he held with a vise-like clutch, and whom he 
straightway dragged nto the astonished presence 
of Doctor John-Luis. 

“Here he is, sir,” shouted the red-faced man. 
“We've got him at last! Here he is.” 

It was Mamouche, covered with mud, the picture 
of misery. Doctor John-Luis stood with his back 
to the fire. He was startled, and visibly and 
painfully moved at sight of the boy. 

“Is it possible!” he exclaimed. “Then it was 
you, Mamouche, who did this mischievous thing to 
me? Lifting my gates from their hinges; letting 
the chickens in among my flowers to ruin them; 
and the hogs and cattle to trample and uproot my 
vegetables!” 

“Ha! ha!” Jaughed the red-faced man, “that 
game's played out, now;” and Doctor. John-Luis 
looked as if he wanted to strike him. 

Mamouche seemed unable to reply. 
lip was quivering. 

“Yas, it’s me!” he burst out. “It’s me w'at take 
yo’ gates off de hinge. It’s me w’at turn loose Mr. 
Morgin’s hoss, w’en Mr. Morgin was passing veillé 
wid his sweetheart. It’s me w’at take down Ma’ame 
Angéle’s fence, an’ lef her calf loose to tramp in 
Mr. Billy's cotton. It’s me w’at play like a ghos’ 
by the graveyard las’ Toussaint to scare de darkies 
passin’ in de road. It’s me w’at —” 

The confession had burst out from the depth of 
Mamouche’s heart like a torrent, and there is no 
telling when it would have stopped if Doctor John- 
Luis had not enjoined silence. 

“And pray tell me,” he asked, as severely as he 
could, “why you left my house like a criminal, ia 
the morning, secretly ? 

The tears had begun to course down Mamouches 
brown cheeks. 

“1 was ’shame’ of myse’f, that’s wy. If you 
wouldn’ gave me no suppa, au’ no bed, an’ no fire, 
I don’ say. I wouldn’ been ’shame’, then.” 

“Well, sir,’ interrupted the red-faced man, 
“you've got a pretty square cage against him, I see. 
Not only for malicious trespass, but for theft. See 
this bolt?” producing a piece of iron from his coat 
pocket. “That's what’s gave him away.” 

“I ent no thief!” blurted Mamouche, indignantly. 
“It’s one piece o’ iron w’at I pick up in de road.” 

“Sir,” said Doctor John-Luts with dignity, “I 
can understand how the grandson of Théodule 
Peloté might be guilty of such mischievous pranks 
ag this boy has confessed to. But I know that the 
grandson of Stéphanie Galopin could not be & 
thief.” 

And he at once wrote out. the check for twenty- 
five dollars, and handed it to the red-faced man 
with the tips of his fingers. 

It seemed very good to Doctor John-Luis to have 
the boy sitting again at his fireside; and so natural, 
too. He seemed to be the incarnation of unspoken 
hopes; the realization of vague and fitful memories 
of the past. 

When Mamouche kept on crying, Doctor John. 
Luis wiped away the tears with his own brown 
silk handkerchief. 

“Mamouche,” he said, “I want you to stay here: 
to live here with me al To learn how to 
work; to learn how to study; to grow up to be an 
honorable man. An honorable man, Mamouche, 
for I want you for my own child.” 

His voice was pretty low and husky when he 
said that. 

“I shall not take the key from the door to-night,” 
he continued. “If you do not choose to stay and 
be all this that I say, you may open the door and 
walk out. I shall use no force to keep you.” 

“What is he doing, Marsh?” asked Doctor John- 
Luis the following morning, when he took the 
coffee that Marshall had brought to him in bed. 

“Who dat, sah?” 
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“Why, the boy Mamouche, of course. What is 
he doing?” . 

Marshall laughed. 

“He kneelin’ down dah on de flo’. He keep on 


sayin’, ‘Hail, Mary, full o’ grace, de Lord is wid dee. 
Hail, Mary, full o’ grace’—'ree, fo’ times, sah. I tell 
‘im, ‘W’at you sayin’ yo’ prayer dat away, boy?’ 
He "low dat w'at hix gran’ma larn ’im, ter keep 
outen mischief. W’en de devil say, ‘Take dat gute 
offen de hinge; do dis; do dat, he gwine say tree 
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able to do something with the boy. I’m pretty sure 
of ft. For, you see, he has his grandmother's 
eyes; and his grandmother was u very intelligent 
woman; a clever woman, Marsh. Her one great 
mistake was when she married Théodule Peloté.” 
Kate CHOPIN. 


ee OS 


UNCERTAIN STANDARDS. 
How shall we judge of the present, we who have never 


seen 

That which is past forever, and that which might have 
een? 

Measuring by ourselves unwise indeed are we! 

Mcasuring what we know by what we cau hardly see. 


— Selected. 
9+ 


For the Companion. 


HOW I GOT COMMAND. 
By W. Clark Russell. 


It was a morning in the middle of September in 
the North Atlantic, the latitude about thirty.three 
degrees north and the longitude about twenty 
degrees west. Half a gale of wind was blowing; 
the seas were running in tall, dark-green ridges, 
with a ceaseless melting of their heads into thun- 
derous flashes of snow-like whiteness. 

Strong as the sea ran, there was not yet weight 
enough in the gale to heave a ship to; and ours— 
the Lansdown, of one thousand tons, of which J, 
William Carew, was then the second mate—was 
storming before the wind homeward bound 
over the swelling and bursting surge at 
ten knots an hour, under reefed topsails 
and fore course, with a frequent courtesy 
of her bows that lifted the water to the 
level of the cat-heads. 

Captain Wilkins, the master, walked the 
weather side of the poop. I kept myself 
warm by trudging athwartships. The 
main-deck was black and gleaming with 
the flying spray. 

On a sudden a seaman in the fore-shrouds 
hailed the poop, and pointing over the lec 
bow, hoarsely bawled out some words 
which I could not distinguish. I went to 
the rail to look. Captain Wilkins also 
crossed the deck; and in a moment we 
saw the hull of a large ship looming in 
the spray-thickened distance ahead. 

We approached her so rapidly there was 
no need of a glass to see her condition. 

She was painted black, but her clean, 
ruddy metal sheathing gave her the look 
of @ new ship. All above the foremast 
was gone, but the foreyard still stood 
crossed, with fragments of white cloth 
streaming from it, like the teeth of an old 
mutilated comb. 

ler mainmast and maintopmast were 
standing; the main and topsatl yards across 
and the remains of the maintopsail flogged 
the gale from the bare bolt rope. All but 
about fifteen feet of mizzenmast was gone; 
the stump stood up like a long fang, jagged 
and naked. 

The vessel was rolling wildly. She lay 
in the trough, and though she rose to the 
sea with some suggestion of buoyancy, she 
would stoop her rails in amazing rolls to 
starboard and port, to port and starboard, “dishing” 
the water, till you saw the bright green flood rush 


with the stoop of her to the opposite bulwark, | 


where, with the fury of its discharge, it flashed 
up and blew away In clouds of dazzling spume. 

There was a long deck-house aft. The stump of 
the mizzenmast was stepped right through it; and 
on top of that house, holding on by the rail at the 
edge of it, were eight men as I counted them. 


Signal of Distress. 


As we approached, two of the men exposed 
between them a small English ensign, so contriving 
to hold it stretched as to let us see that they meant 
the Jack to be down. 

No need, poor creatures, to signal their distress! 
They had not held the flag a couple of minutes 
when ft blew out of their hands, and swept like a 
gleam of red fire into the smother to leeward. 

e has no boats!” shouted Captain Wilkins to 
me. “But no boat would livein thissea. Yet those 
poor fellows must be rescued. Call all hands!” 

He went to the wheel, and I, not immediately 
guessing his intentions, hawled to the boatswain to 
summon the whole of the crew on deck. 

Now followed one of the most perfect bits of 
seamanship it was ever my fortune to witness. 
Our helm wes shifted and the sails trimmed to 
bring the ship’s head on a line with the stern of the 
wreck. 

Captain Wilkins stood near the wheel, conning 
the vessel. He grasped a speaking-trumpet. His 
eyes were cool, his manner composed. [His firm 
lips were slightly parted. As the ship roared 
down upon the wreck, piling the foam to the 
spritsail yard, the captain, after speaking a word 
to the two helmsmen, took a step to the rail and 
lifted the trumpet to his mouth. Whilst we 
thundered past the rolling, groaning, streaming, 
dismantied fabric, he shouted : 

“Keep up your hearts, my lads! I am coming 
back for you. Watch your chance, and jump 
aboard of us as we pass.” 

The next moment the wreck was on our quarter; 
but the men had heard, and we knew by the shout 
they raised that they understood him. 

There was small chance of “staying” in such a 
sea as that; we “wore,” reefed the mainsail, 
boarded the tack and thrashed to windward. Then 
putting our helm over, we rounded for a second 
run down to the wreck. 

The men had got off the deck house top, and 
were standing on the taffrail ready for the jump. 
This was the instant to test whatever of courage, 
skill and resolution Captain Wilkins possessed. 

The men who were to be rescued knew what they 
had to do. Our ship was steered within an easy 
leap from the stern of the wreck. But for the 
rolling hull’s mizzenmast having been carried 
away within a dozen or fifteen feet of the deck, 
our maneuvre must have been impracticable, as 
our yard-arms would not have gone clear. 
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The two vessels lifted together with a thunder of | watching my chance, I got on to the main-deck and 
foam betwixt the hulls and a Niagara-like roar of | entered the deck-house. 


onward.-rushing surge. 

“Leap!” bellowed Captain Wilkins, as our fore- 
shrouds came abreast of the wreck’s lee quarter. 

Seven of the eight jumped. ‘Twas a wonderful, 
heart-moving sight to witness their forms in the 
throes of that terrific leap; but every man of them 
gained our deck! 

The cighth remained; a panic terror had 
mastered him at the critical, breathless moment. 

“T will return for you!” shouted Captain Wilkins 

Again we “wore” ship, and getting to windward, 
shifted the helm for the third rundown. The lonely 
man’s figure was plain to be seen on the taffrall, 
now poised in a determined posture for the leap. 

T was standing on the rail, with my hand upon 
the main royal backstay. At the moment when we 
were about two ships’ lengths from the weather 
quarter of the wreck, our ship broke into a sea 
with a sharp, wild leeward stagger that threw me 
overboard. I dropped in the beat of a heart, anda 
minute later was swimming for my life on the 
swelling rush of the surge. 


Overboard! 


I recollect that I ewam toward the wreck, but of 
the manner in which I got aboard her I but 
remember this, that some headlong sea ran me 
right into her main-chains, where the roll &f the 
hull left me stranded. Though breathless, I had 


my senses, and before the next lurch of the hull 


I closed the low, massive door behind me, and 
found the interior dry. There were four sleeping- 
| berths in this place. I looked tnto them, and found 
one to be the captain’s. In this berth was some 
very good wearing apparel, which I put on to the 
| Very skin, and felt a new man with the warmth and 
| comfort of the change. 
| There was every appliance here for the naviga- 
| tion of the vessel, chronometers, sextants, charts 
, and the like. I looked for the log-book, but found 
| instead the ship's box containing her papers, by 
which I discovered that the vessel’s hold was filled 
with rum and tobacco, and a quantity of valuable 
| timber, all consigned to Bristol. 
| Now I understood why the fabric trembled and 
wallowed so buoyantly, despite the water she was 
taking in over her rails. She was seven hundred 
tons; her last port was Kingston, Jamaica; her 
name was the Chocolate Girl; and she was full of 
such unsinkable stuff as rum-casks and timber. 

To further encourage my spirits I looked about 
me for something to eat and drink; and lo! in the 
cabin that adjoined the captain's, which was fitted 
up as a pantry, I found a quantity of tins of 
preserved meat, and a bag of ship’s biscuit. 

I ate and drank, and then, watching my chance, 
gained the deck again. Finding no difference in 
the weather, and the Lansdown lying in the same 
situation in which she had first hove-to, f returned 
to the deck-house, and sat tn the shelter of it. 
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to navigate her to Bristol, providing you'll help us 
with a spare foretopmast and allow the carpenter 
to make certain repairs.” 

He pricked up his ears at this and looked 
earnestly at the barque, and after asking a number 
of questions as to her condition he said: 

“Take a boat and the carpenter along with you, 
and let him report the barque’s conditiun to me.” 

This was done. We sounded the well and found 
but a foot and a half of water in the hold. We 
then tried the pumps and found them in good order. 
We opened the hatches and discovered that the 
cargo was as stated in the manifest. 

After thoroughly overhauling the wreck we 
returned to the Lansdown, and Captain Wilkins, on 
receiving the carpenter’s report, determined on 
jury-rigging the craft and sending her home under 
my care, himself keeping me company in his own 
ship. 


My Share of the Salvage. 


He told me that according to a statement made by 
the survivors of the crew, the captain and mate of 
the Chocolate Girl had been washed overboard 
during the gale. The carpenter, who acted as 
second mate, and four seamen, got Into one of the 
boats, which blew away and was lost in the smother, 
and no doubt all five of them speedily perished. 

A second boat was lowered and stove. The long 
boat had been knocked to picces. The eight 
remaining hands of the crew were therefore 


The afternoon passed. It continued to blow hard | helpless. Much was done that day toward equipping 





“She ran by me, to Windward.” 


could dip me I had clambered over the rail and 
was crouching under the bulwarks, bewildered, 
confounded, as one just awakened from a night- 
mare. 

I speedily discovered, however, that I should be 
drowned down here on this main-deck, and made 
shift to get on top of the deck-house. 1 was alone. 
The solitary man had evidently jumped; whether 
successfully or not I could not imagine. 

I saw the Lansdown about half a mile distant to 
leeward in the act of heaving-to, but it was not 
long after 1] had shown myself on top of the house 
that she puther helm up and wore afresh, and 
came thrashing to windward as before. 

Now I certainly knew that Captain Wilkins, by 
the ald of the glass, had seen me and distinguished 
me, and that he understood that by some miracle 
my life had been preserved, so that I was certain 
he would rescue me. 

I guessed that he designed the same manceuvre 
by which he had delivered the eight men; but I 
shook my head at the thought. I was without the 
power to jump; I was half-full of water, sick and 
exhausted. 

The Lansdown came rushing along as before to 
pass close under the stern of the wreck. She was 
exquisitely handled. Even in those wild moments 
of shivering distress and the menace of death, I 
felt a glow of admiration for Wilkins’s consummate 
seamanship and the noble spectacle of hts thousand. 
ton ship foaming down upon me over the great 
dissolving and re-forming mountains, her canvas 
like streaks of snow against the flying darkness of 
the sky. : 

I shook my head and pointed to the taffrail, and 
then to the sea, and made other significant signs. 
I was too wenk to shout. The captain understood 
me. As the ship rushed past, he, erect beside the 
wheel, roared out: 

“All right, Carew! 
moment it moderates w 





We'll stand by you! The 


Il take you off!” 





A Look about the Barque. 


They hove to within a-third of a mile. Feeling a 
little better, I began to look about me, and firat of 
all I was persuaded that the crew had been too 
hasty in abandoning this barque. I was a sailor, 
with the capacity of feeling a ship with my feet, 
and I knew by the buoyant leap and toss of the 
fabric under me that she was taking in little water. 

Her wheel was lashed; the whole apparatus of 
the helm was clearly quite sound. Her caboose 
was gone, but her pumps werein their place. Her 
two quarter-boats were missing, from which fact I 
gathered that the crew had made efforts to get 
away in them, and perhaps some of the men had 
actually gone adrift in one or the other, or both. 

Nothing but the keel of her long-boat remained; 
the rest had been hammered into staves by the sea. 

I was soaked to the skin, and the wind blew 
bitterly cold on that deck-house top. No purpose 
was to be served by my remaining up there. So, 








| with a mountainous sea. The Vlackness of the 
long, howling night that stretched before me was a 
thing frightful to contemplate, alone as I was. 

I shall never forget the horrors of those hours of 
darkness. I believe 1 should have fallen crazy but 
for the thought of the Lansdown lying near. The 
main-deck was go full of water that I durst not 
venture to leave the deck-house lest I should be 
drowned in coming or going. 


A Fearful Night. 


You will suppose [ had no rest. I could not find 
the means to kindle a light, and sat in utter dark. 
ness, listening to the shrill-edged thunder of the 
gale inthe mutilated fabric aloft, and feeling the 
leaps and falls of the vessel as the sea swept her 
on high, leaving her to rush giddily into the valleys 
between, with blows of the seething brine that sent 
shocks as from heavy artillery through her laboring 
frame. 

The gale broke on a sudden before dawn. I went 
on deck at the hazard of my life, and in the dim 
greenness of daybreak tn the east I spied the black 
blotch of a ship about four miles distant. 

Before the sun rose the wind shifted in a brief 
aquall, and then blew a pleasant sailing-wind out 
of east-northeast. The sea went down as if by 
magic, though for some while a large, troubled 
swell continued to roll athwart the path of the 
breeze. 


Lansdown by her making sail and heading for the 
wreck, clothed from truck to waterway. Within 
an hour she ran by me, to windward. (See illus- 
tration.) 

Captain Wilkins flourished his hand from the 
stern and hailed to know if all was right with me. 
Tanswered “Yes.” The Lansdown hove to, a boat 
was then lowered in charge of the chief mate and 
four men pulled across to the wreck. 

By this hour the decks were fast drying. I took 
notice that the hull, spite of the furious straining 
of the past hours, continued to lift very Nght and 
buoyant with the heave of the swell. I made my 
clothes into a bundle, and still wearing those I had 
found in the captain’s cabin, 1 entered the boat and 
was at once pulled aboard the Lansdown. 

Captain Wilkins, breaking through the cold 
conventions of the quarter-deck, grasped me by 
the hand and congratulated me with the warmth of 
a brother seaman on my marvellous escape. He 
then spoke of the wreck, and was about to give 
orders to trim sail and proceed on our course. 

“I beg pardon, sir,” said I. “Yesterday after- 
noon I overhauled that barque’s papers. She’s up 
to the hatches with rum, tobacco and valuable 
timber consigned to Bristol 
ship. She seems brand-new 





It will be a pity to 


here to founder presently, If some skipper don't 
carry it home. If you should think proper, sir, 





1 presently knew the distant ship to be the| 


1 allow she’s a tight , 


leave all that first-rate stuff washing about down | 





and the men we took off will work her, I'l) engage | familiar and SI-used. 


the barque for the homeward passage. The 
men of the Lansdown’s crew, in charge of 
the boatewain and carpenter and myself, 
went on board, and the weather having 
wonderfully favored us, before sundown 
we had towed some spare booms to the 
wreck and got them aloft and rigged. 

Four of the eight men we had rescued 
offered to return to the vessel; the others 
swore they would have nothing more to 
do with the “hooker.” Captain Wilkins 
lent me four of his own crew, which gave 
me as considerable a company as | stood 
in need of. 

We remained on board the Chocolate 
Girl that night, and next day at sunrise 
bent sails and completed all that had been 
left undone. At noon, amid cheers from 
both vessels, we started for England under 
topsails and courses and a queer lateen 
arrangement on the stump of the mizzen- 
mast, and a big standing jib swelling at the 
bowsprit. 

Under this canvas the barque answered 
her helm well, and under certain conditions 
of weather she slipped so nimbly through 
the water that the Lansdown had not often 
occasion to arrest her own way for us. 

I arrived safely at Bristol within five 
weeks of the start, after having kept com. 
pany with the Lansdown to forty-four 
degrees of north latitude, where we lost 
her in the night and saw no more of her. 

The barque and her cargo were valued 
at forty thousand pounds, and the appor- 
tioned share of the salvage put a very 
considerable sum into the pocket of the 
owners of the Lansdown. The amount 
allotted me by the court was five hundred 

and fifty pounds, with which I was perfectly 
well satisfied. 

But what pleased me best was this—whilet the 
Chocolate Girl was in dry dock her owner, a gentle- 
man of Bristol, offered me the command of her as 
a mark of his approval of my conduct. As 1 held 
@ master mariner’s certificate of competency, 1 at 
once closed with the offer, which was worth twelve 
pounds a month to me irrespective of certain small 
trading privileges. 

So thus it was, through an extraordinary misad- 
venture and @ marvellous deliverance, that I 
obtained my first command at sea. 





+ 
For the Companion. 


IN DONKEY LANDS. 


To citizens of the northern United States, where 
donkeys are few, these queer little long-faced 
animals that one sees so constantly in foreign 
lands are of never-failing interest. 

Poor little donkeys, so small, patient and strong! 
What indignities and what burdens are placed 
upon them! Often they are so hidden beneath 
heavy loads that little of the animal is visible. 

One sees a brilliant mound of garden greens, 
studded with onions, radishes, carrots and oranges, 
moving through the streets, with a pair of long 
ears at one end, a tail at the other, and four little 
busy donkey hoofs underneath. 

A tall load of fagots comes toward you. You 
peep beneath to see the mysterious propelling 
power, and discover the eyes. but not much more, 
of a patient donkey. 

The strength of these animals is amazing. In 
Naples I have counted twelve or thirteen people 
drawn by one small donkey, with often a few bags 
or boxes thrown in behind, and I have marvelled 
that the abused creature did not drop from fatigue. 
But no; the moment he flags a whip cracks in the 
air, and comes down upon his flanks. Urged by 
its sting, the donkey usually renews his strain and 
his trot. If he refuses, he is commonly prodded 
by a stick with nails in the end, and these are 
frequently pressed into some sore or open wound! 

In some donkey lands the little beasts are kindly 
cared for. In the Riviera of France, for example, 
one not {nfrequently sees the donkey's head covered 
with a man’s or woman’s straw hat. Whether this 
grotesque covering {s meant to protect the donkey’s 
eyes from the light or his head from the sun, I 
could not discover. 

Even in careless Naples I saw one rainy morning 
a donkey trotting along with an old black felt hat 
on his head, his long ears sticking up through holes 
that had been cut for them in the brim. Very droll 
the creature looked, the rain dripping down In 
streams from the black brim, which protected the 
long, contented donkey face. 

It is in the far East that the donkey is most useful, 
Walk through the crowded, 
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narrow streets of an Oriental city, where donkeys 
throng with the swarms of turbaned humanity, 
and watch how wantonly they are pushed, 
struck, and prodded by nine passers out of ten. 
Even tourists, beginning with the greatest 
sympathy for these despised animals, gradually 
drift Into the universal habit of pushing them 
aside. It is so easy to lift one's umbrella or 
walking-stick, and strike the sturdy little burden- 


THE YOUTH 


‘animal without a swall bead decoration some- | 
| where upon its body. If the donkey's master is | 
too poor to buy a whole necklace, he strings two | 
or three of the magic blue beads on one of the | 
| hairs of mane or tail. j 
| Interesting as the donkey is when full-grown, 
he is still more attractive when a tiny colt. Who 
that has once seen can forget those dear little 
| round, fuzzy foals, running slong beside their 





Donkeys and thelr Drivers. 


bearer that presses closely against one in the 
fantastic crowd. 

In Egypt the “donkey boys’ have hit upon a 
grotesque plan of naming their donkeys for 
American ears. ‘Telegraph,’ ‘Telephone,”’ 
“Yankee Doodle” and “Mark Twain” are some 
of the names bestowed upon them; but these 
endure only while the strangers from over seas are 
upon their backs. The donkeys themselves do 
not recognize these shifting cognomens, but 
respond only to their Arabian names. 


“What is the name of my donkey ?”’ I asked | 


of the blue-robed, white-turbaned donkey boy 


who ran along at my side as I rode a fine, large: 


gray donkey across the sandy desert to Sakawah. 

“Telephone,” he responded, smilingly. 

“But he does not know his name,"’ I replied. 
“What do you call him when strangers are not 
here?" 

“Oh, me call um Hassad.” 

The moment I called ont “Hassad!" up went 
the long, gray ears in friendly response, and the 
little legs trotted faster in recognition of this 
sound of his real name, which I venture to say 
had never before been bestowed upon him by a 
traveller. 

Of the many burdens that I have seen placed 
on donkeys’ backs, one of the most curious was in 
Syria. We were crossing a desert stretch when a 
small caravan of camels and donkeys approached. 
It was an Arab family moving from one place to 
another, with all their household articles. Bring- 
ing up the rear was a sober little donkey with a 
baby's cradle strapped across his back. 

The child in the cradle had evidently been lulled 
by the motion of the animal's gait, for it lay 
calmly sleeping in this strangely poised resting- 
place in the open desert. 

It was in Syria, too, that 1 saw a donkey put to 
a still more extraordinary use. One evening, 
just before the dinner hour in onr tent, the Arab 
cook rushed hurriedly out of the door of the 
kitchen tent with a glass carafe in his hand. He 
went up to the row of donkeys, horses and pack- 
mules tethered close by. Seizing the tail of one 
of the smallest of the donkeys, he hastily thrust 
it nto the carafe, gave it two or three vigorous 
turns inside the bottle, and then as quickly 
removed the wneoncerned tail, Thus he had 
cleansed the water-bottle for our dinner! 

It is in Syria also that the strange fashion exists 
of shaving the donkeys’ coats in different ways, 
much as a lady of fashion shaves her French 
poodle. A chuice breed of donkeys, known as 
“Bagdad mules," is much cherished in the 
neighborhood of Damascus. 
coats, usually of pure white or of pale gray, 
admit of fantastic clipping. 

One of the singular sights in the streets of that 
city is the peculiar manner in which stars, 
triangles. wheels, circles and various other 
geometrical designs are traced on flanks or necks, 
so a8 not to be hidden by the bright saddle- 
cloths. Not infrequently the animals are shaved 
in ribs across the body, giving them at a distance 
the appearance of zebras. 

Another decoration much more universal than 
shaving is the necklace of blue beads, or some- 
times coins or shells, hung around the donkey's 
neck to keep off the ‘evil eye.’ This is so 
common a custom all over the East that one 

















seldom sees even the most abused and neglected | 


Their long, hairy | 


mothers, and constantly getting in the way of the | 
| passer-by ? Often were we obliged to lean forward | 
and gently push the frightened, furry creatures, 
, scarcely more than enlarged kittens, from under 
our donkeys’ feet. E 
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FANOR HODGENS. 





SELF -DELUSION. 


What rainbow hopes we chase! what filmy things 
By golden sunbeams ninted on the wings 

Of Fancy dancing light before our eyes 

As to our childish sight danced butterflies! 


— Selected. 


see 


LOW PRICES. 


There are changes every day in the price of 
| articles used for the world’s food or manufacture. 
| These changes arise immediately from circum- 
, Stances of temporary supply and demand. The 

farmers around a city, for instance, bring one 
day into market an unusually large amount of 
eggs or apples. The price of eggs and apples 
goes lower at once. If only half the expected 
| supply comes in, the price will rise. 

‘The same rule governs a year's average prices. 
The wheat farmers have a bad season; their crop 
| is much sinaller than the average. But the same 
“nuunber of people, approximately, need the wheat 
| for bread. The supply being legs, the price rises. 

If the crop was larger than usual, the price will 
fall; unless, as happened in 1891, the crops in 
other countries have been very small. 

| In a series of years, still other causes are at 
, Work in changing prices. If the rent of a 
| farmer's land is high, the price of his wheat, too, 
must be high in order to give him a profit. If 
the labor employed to make a piece of guods costs 

ya dollar, the price of the gvods must be more 

than a dollar. 

But if new and cheap land is thrown open to 
the farmer, and if newly invented machinery will 
save half the expense of making a piece of goods, 
the wheat and the merchandise can be sold for 
much lower prices. 

The tendency, therefore, naturally is toward a 
continuous fail in prices, and the fall has in fact 
| taken place during this nineteenth century, and 
‘especially during tho last twenty-five years. 

; It is one of the most interesting among such 
facts that the smallest fall in price during the last 
quarter-century has been in articles such as | 

| butter, cheese and eggs, which are affected less | 

| than most commodities by the opening of new 
| lands and the invention of labor-saving machinery. 

; Yet there are other causes still which work on 
| prices, and which furnish a topic of greatest 
controversy among political economists. This 

year's low price of wheat—the lowest in modern 

years, and barely half what it was in 1880—is 
yet by no means the lowest in history. 

Five centuries ago, the English records tell us, 
wheat sold at less than one-third of this year’s | 
price. In that same century prices so curious to 
us prevailed, as half a penny a pound for beef, 
twelvepence for a “fat lamb,’ fourpence for a 
pig, and twopence for a hen. 

The times when these remarkable prices ruled 
were not times of distress and suffering. So far 
as the ruder civilization of the century allowed, 
they were times of contentment and plenty. All 
the authorities agree that the reason for such low 
| prices was that actual money, for purposes of 
exchange, was ‘scarce. Hence prices were low. 

















In this century not only has the supply and | 
distribution of coined money vastly increased ; 
over those of earlier centuries, but the use of 
bank credits and of bank checks has made it 
possible for the same amount of money to do far 
more extensive work in trade exchanges. Yet it 
is curious, even nowadays, to see how unnatural 
conditions may reproduce, in a different scale, 
the saine changes in money supply and prices. 

Last summer, when people throughout this 
country were “‘hoarding’’ away their money, the 
actual supply was enormously coutracted. Prices 
for everything fell rapidly then, as they always 
fall under such circumstances. 

The question how far changes in prices during 
recent vears have been due to permanent changes 
in the mouey supply, the coinage and the 
currency of the world's various nations, is too 
complicated a subject to discuss here. Many 
divergent views of the question are entertained, 
and political economists of high repute have 
differed widely. 

Merely to understand the discussion requires 
familiarity with the principles of money and with 
@ vast mass of statistics. There is probably no 
study of so wide interest and importance suggested | 
by the events of the present day. 


a Se gh 


CONCORD. i 


Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 

And flery hearts and armed hands 
Encountered In the battle cloud. 

Now all is calm and fresh and still, 
Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 

And talk of children on the bill, 
And bell of wandering kine, are heard. 


— Bryant. 
oe 


STEAM SUPERSEDED. 


The shrewdest students of the great industrial 
movements of the time observe that nothing now 
tempts capital so greatly as electricity. Persons 
with much or with little surplus for investment 
listen more readily to those who propose to 
organize companies for the development of some 
of the commercial uses of electricity than they do 
to other business suggestions. 

‘Therefore it is easy to understand why such 
large sums of money have been recently advanced 
with the purpose of vastly extending the electric 
“ailway systems of the country. Capitalists have 
subscribed millions to build a line that will make 
it possible for an electric car to go from Jersey 
City over the highways to Philadelphia. The 
money was subscribed during the time of financial 
zivess last year, and the work may be begun 
before the summer comes. { 

Capitalists are of opinion that before long a 
passenger may enter a trolley car in Boston and | 
be conveyed to New York. One of the greatest | 
corporations of the conntry expects by and by to | 
furnish electricity sufficient to propel cars from 
Albany to Buffalo. 

A public officer of Ohio recently astonished 
certain business men in New York City by 
declaring that within ten years the large towns 
and villages of that state would be connected by | 
trolley wires as they now are by those of the 
telegraph and telephone companies. A well-known 
foreign scientist who visited the World's Fair 
expressed the belief that the time is not far distant ; 
when the trolley systems of the United States 
would be almost as extensive and mutually 
associated as were those of the various telegraph 
companies which when united formed the Western 
Union Corporation. 

The capitalists who are fearlessly investing their | 
money in these enterprises have no other purpose 
than the hope of profits. Yet they are also aware 
that the perfect development of these systems of 
electric railways over the public highways will 
have a mighty influence upon the social and 
business relations of the communities of the 
United States through which they pass. Aside 
from the enormous creation of new wealth, there 
are to he social developments whose influence it is 
almost impossible to conceive. 

Among other changes which they may induce 
it iy suggested that these railways will check the 
tendency of the people to congregate in the cities. | 
Some persons even expect a reaction which will 
cause thousands of persons now dwelling in the 
large cities to seek homes in the country. 

‘They reason that when a man and his family 
find that though living in the country they can 
hail a car almost at their doorsteps, and be carried 
quickly, cheaply and frequently to the city, they | 
will soon realize that one of the great objections 
to country life is overcome. Those who have 
lived remote and apart will find themselves 
within neighborly reach of others, and a vast area 
will be added to the suburbs of the large cities 
and villages. 

Already the brief and comparatively limited 
development of electricity for passenger traffic 
upon the public highways hag revealed this 
tendency. One can now go by electric lines—but 
for one short walk of two minutes and two or 
three changes of car—from a point nearly twenty | 
miles north of Baston to another point thirteen 
j miles south of the and the suburbs are 
intersected in every direction by electric railw: 

Trolley lines in Rhode Island, in the vicinity of | 
Troy and Albany, in New Jersey, upon Long 
Island and in some of the thickly settled commu- | 
| nities of the West have absorbed much of the 

business of passenger transportation which the 














COMPANION. 


APRIL 19, 18%. 


One of the ablest of the railway managers of 
the United States has recently said that within a 
few years the steam railways will be compelled t) 
change their methods. It was his opinion that 
the development of electric lines will be likely to 
compel the railways to concentrate their facilities 
so that they will depend mainly upon swift trains 
and through travel for their passenger traffic. 
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SOUVENIRS. 


“Edinburgh? Oh yes, we were in Edinburgh: 
that’s where I bought my plaid dress and my) 
cairngorm pin,” sald a young lady complacently, 
on being questioned concerning her visit to Great 
Britain. 

A further query revealed the fact that she 
remembered the Scott monument quite clearly. I 
was directly opposite her favorite shop on Princes 
Street, and looked like a church steeple without 
any church. She had thought It ptetureeque, ani 
had noticed that there were a great many little 
statues all over it, but it had not occurred to her tw 
inquire what they were, and she was much inter. 
ested to learn that they represented characters {n 
Scott’s novels. If she had known it at the time, 
she remarked, she would certainly have crossed! 
over to look at them. “And now come up-stair-, 


| dear, and let me show you my souvenirs «tf 


Scotland. My cairngorm is a beauty. and I have 
such a lovely orange spoon with a thistle for a 
handle!” 

This young lady wax aMicted with a lack of intel 
ligent curiosity, and even the undentable beauty of 
the orange spoon, and the many other pretty trifle- 
she had to show as the result of a vacation spent in 
Europe, could hardly convince her friends that her 
time had been spent to much advantage. 

She is an extreme case, perhaps; yet It is by po 
means a matter of course that every one who ha- 
passed even the last summer amid objects of the 
richest beauty aud interest should have brought 
away at the end of the season souvenirs, material 
or spiritual, which are worthy of the places ther 
visited. 

The girl who returns from the sea-side with her 
mind full of trivial reminiscences of gossip on the 
hotel piazza, the admiration excited by her boating 
costume, and her social successes to which sea and 
sky and all the wonders of nature remain a back 
ground no more important than the wall-paper of 
her parlor in the city, is just as unappreciative of 
that which is Kighest and best as the girl of the 
thistle and the cairngorm. 

The right kind of souvenirs of travel, though 
they may fittingly Include silver spoons, phot 
graphs and bric-a-brac to the extent of one’s pure. 
are mainly of a different kind. They are improved 
health, plenty to tell one’s friends, quickene:! 
powers of observation, the ability to endure smali 
discomforts with good temper, a broadeued mind. 
a deeper interest in human life, a keener love of 
. art and nature. 

They are also fadeless mental pictures of sunstt~ 
that never pale, memories of mountains that remia 
in the mind forever wrapped in roey cloud; green 
flelds that never know the winter; streams alwar+ 
shining in the gun; castles no modern need cau 
raze; cathedral spires drawn clear against 4 
twilight sky that never darken in the memory 
into night nor brighten into day. 

Such are some of the souvenirs best worth 
bringing home. For the rest, a scallop shell speaks 
of the ocean ax plainly ay a peurl, and a flower or 
a blade of grass from an historic spot bears with it 
as much romantic association as any reproduction 
in silver of old mottoes, portraits or shields. 

It is a fortunate fact that the traveller who can 
sip her tea from any one of a score of souvenir 
spoons from ay many different places, will not 
enjoy it more than the workingwoman who talks 
happily with a friend, acrogs plated ware and & 
little earthen teapot, of the modest delights of her 
brief summer vacation. 





————_+e+—__—_ 


A SCANDALOUS STORY. 


The following facts occurred, mainly as they are 
told here, about a year ago in a Western town. 

A vivacious, self-willed girl of xixteen years of 
age whom we shall call Mary, because we canpet 
give her real name, grew tired of the restraints 
laid on her by astrict father and an invalid mother, 
and gave herself a holiday, Without a chaperone 
she took the train one ning to a neighboring 
city, and spent two days with a friend. 

One of her classmates going to. Mar: 
found the family tn great distress and excitement. 
| and hurried to school delighted to ea stirring 
piece of news to tell. 

“Mary Dash has runaway! She war seen on the 
train going to Chicago last night !”" ; 

“Alone?” asked a girl, who had been Mary's 
rival at school. 

“Oh! FE think so.” 

The second girl when she left school wished to 
wive a more-racy flavor to her news. Meeting & 
young man who knew them both she sald: 

“Mary Dash ran away last night! Don't ask me 
if she went alone! | can’t tell you!” and she 
hurried on, giggling significantly. 

The young man was a reporter who furnished 
items to a scurrilous journal. He knew hew 
welcome to it would be a disgraceful story concern 
ing the daughter of one of the citizens of the a 
Hurrying to his office he gave the facte xi 
questionings and surmises. The article appeart! 
in a column of the paper headed, “Possible 
ment of Miss Mary Dash. It is thought tat ler 
companion was 8 well-known man about town i 
‘Then followed an imaginary detailed account" 
the girl’s flight. i 

A neighbor who saw the paper rushed with it 0 
Mary’s mother, who for months had been 4 vietiny 
of nervous prostration. The xhock was more yn 
her weak frame could bear. She sank rapidly." 
died before Mary’s return home on the followin 
day. 

The murderer who by bullet or knife ki 
victim ordinarily finds reasons to regret It in® 
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directly or indirectly guilty of this woman’s death, 
and the ruin of her daughter's life. 

lt is unfortunate that there ie no court of law that 
ean adequately punish such criminals, and by its 
decisions so quicken their moral sensibilities that 
they can see the enormity of their guilt. 





—o-—___— 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


In catechizing a little girl the clergyman asked, 
“What is an epistlo?” 

“The feminine of apostle, sir,” she answered. 

The child belonged to that large class of Sunday. 
school scholars whose teachers take for granted 
that their pupils know the meaning of Bible words. 
Not unfrequently these teachers find themselves 
the victims of misplaced confidence. 

A lady in Ireland, reviewing her class of boys, 
asked one of them what John the Baptist meant by 
“fruits meet for repentance.” 

“Apples and nuts, hams and pigs’ cheeks,” 
promptly answered the boy. 

She was angry with him, thinking he was making 
fun; but on questioning him, she found he really 
thought the Baptist meant that the people were to 
bring him fruits and meat because he was tired of 
locusts and wild honey, and thereby show their 
repentance. The fruits and meat best known to 
the boy were those he mentioned. 

A clergyman was explaining to a class of boys 
the passage of Scripture, “It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God.” He told 
them that this very strong expression was meant to 
show the extreme dificulty, adding: 

“You know it would be impossible for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle.” 

“Of course It would, sir, on account of its hump,” 
responded the naturalist of the ciass. 

Mr. Le Fanu, who tells these anecdotes in his 
“Seventy Years of Irish Life,” also relates one 
showing that misunderstanding of Bible phrases is 
not confined to children. 

An Irish clergyman called upon an old lady. 
Just as he entered the room she stirred the fire, 
causing it to send a cloud of sparks up the chimney. 

“Aye, aye,” said she. “Man is born unto trouble, 
as the sparks fly upward,’ though indeed, sir, I 
never could see what trouble the sparks have in 
flying upward.” 


————_+o+____—_ 


PRINTED POISON. 


Not long ago a gang of boy bandits was broken 
up in New Jersey. The boys called themselves 
Red Rangers. They had built a hut in the woods 
and were carrying on an extensive plan of plunder 
and burglary. 

They confessed to the judge before whom they 
were arraigned that their whole plan was drawn 
from five-cent novels, and one of them was reading 
“Yellow Dick’s Last Treachery” when he was 
caught. 

A sixteen-year-old boy, who entered a house at 
night in Poughkeepsie and undertook to commit a 
robbery by first chloroforming a sleeping woman, 
admitted that he had taken his plot in detail from 
one of many dime novels he had read. 

All this wretched mass of sensational and degrad- 
ing reading-matter—‘‘literature” is not the word to 
use—has been truly called our “free institutes for 
the promotion of brutality and burglary.” 

News-stands, book-stalls of the poorest kind, 
railway stalls—all scem to vie with each other in 
the display of this debasing stuff. 

It is time-that the right of the public to be saved 
from having its eyes constantly offended, and its 
intelligence and sense of decency insulted, should 
be thought of. 

The United States Supreme Court once declared 
that “No legislature can barter away the public 
health or the public morals. Government ts 
organized with a view to their preservation.” 

Legislation against the public sale of pernicious 
books for young people might well be extended 
and enforced. 


———_+o-+_____ 


GAME TO THE LAST. 


The pluck for which English people are noted is 
an admirable quality. It has carried them through 
& good many tough matches at home and abroad. 
A sketch of the late Lord Drayton shows us an 
amusing exhibition of this national characteristic. 

The author of the sketch was accompanying the 
earl, then eighty-five years of age, down the stairs 
to see him safely into his cab. On descending the 
stairs they were met by a cheery old gentleman, 
little of stature, Mr. John Levien, who was slowly 
ascending, hat in hand, mopping the dew off his 
bald head with his pocket-handkerchief. 

The writer, knowing that both his friends, 
strangers to each other, were proud of their ages, 
said to them as they met on the stairs: 
Let me introduce a gentleman of eighty-five to 
entleman of eighty-two.” 

“Kighty-two, sir!” echoed the 
lifting his hat to Mr. Levien. 











earl, slightly 
“Pll run you round 


the stranded car was left until help could be 
found. 

Mommsen remained, reading his book. An hour 
passed, and the sound of levers and jacks and the 
plunging of horses’ hoofs aroused him from his 
reverie. 

With no sign of discomposure, he rose from his 
seat and went to the door. 

“Ah,” said he, “we scem to have come to a stand. 
still!” 





| 


An Interesting Feature 


of the next issue of The Companion will 
be the first of three articles comparing ; 
the Birds of America and Enyland, by 


The Duke of Argyll. 


Also an entertaining article on Parisian 
Hats and Caps, by Henry Bacon, the well- 
known artist, illustrated with sketches of 
peculiar head-gear, by the author. 





AN ASTONISHED STRANGER. 


The admittance of a person who is not a member, 
to the floor of the English House of Commons during | 
4 session is an unpardonable offence In a sergeant- 
at-arms, and generally causes his instant dismissal. 
He must know the members, and is punished if he | 
makes a mistake. Amusing stories are told to 
illustrate the speechless horror with which some | 
members have been struck when an intruder haz, | 
by his own ignorance or by some inadvertence, | 
been admitted within the sacred precincts. 


Many years ago, before Mr. Gladstone was au 
well known as he ts now, that eminent statesman 
was speaking one day on a not very interesting 
subject. The late Sir Walter Barttelot was in his 
usual place at the end of a bench, when a gentle. 
man, leaning across the passage, inquired: 

“Sir, will you permit me to ask you who is the 
elderly person now addressing the House?” 

Sir Walter gazed at the man with horror and 
amazement, and said with scant courtesy, “What 
do you say?” 

“T beg your 
old gentleman.’ 

At this the Sussex blood of the Barttelots was 
roused. “Sir, are you a member of this House?” 

“Oh no, sir.” 

“Then what on earth are you doing here?” 

“Well, I was under the gallery and could not 
hear very well, so I stepped over.” 

Sir Walter Barttelot’s face assumed an expres. 
sion of judicial severity, but he mixed kindness 
with judgment. He said to the wretched man, 
“Don’t move; listen attentively to what Iam going 
to 





pardon, sir, but I do not know the 


say. 
“You have incurred fearful penalties by doing 
as you have done, and if the Speaker had happene 
to receive a number of petitions while you were 
here, you would have to pay five hundred pounds 
| for every time he said, ‘Is it your pleasure that 
this petition do He on the table? ” 

The stranger turned pale. 

“Now,” said Sir Walter, “attend to me. 
quietly the moment I have done speakin; 
walk behind me, and go out at the little 
you see not far from my left shoulder; go down to | 
the division lobby to the door of the House, and 
don't stop for a moment till you get to your abode, 
and never, under any circumstances, divulge the 
horrible offence which you have committed.” 

The man feebly thanked him, with tremulous 
knees rose to his feet, and vanished. Having given | 
the stranger ample time to escape, Sir Walter 
related the Incident to his friends with much 
humor and relish. 


Get up 
to you; 
loor that 


ELASTIC. 


The cavalry soldier of the Confederate army 
furnished his own horse. If it was killed or dis- 
abled it became necessary for him to leave the 
front and go after another mount. When a man 
wanted a furlough, he had only to swap his horse 
for one that was broken down, and then apply for 
‘leave of absence. 


Gradually there grew up a kind of brokerage 
system of “horse furloughs,” as they were called. 
So writes an old cavalry officer, who tells this 
amusing story of a man who wished to buy such a 
furlough, and to that end put himself in communi- 
cation with a friend in the brigade camp. 

“The price 1a elghty dollars, I know,” he writes, 
“but Iam willing to pay a little more, if necessary. 
I want it as low as possible and, anyhow, you muet 
pot pay more than a hundred dollars. hat és my 

mit.” 

At that point he seems to have been taken by a 
new access of homesickness, for he added: 

“Tf it cannot possibly be bought for one hundred 
dollars 1 shatl be compelled to give as much as one 
hundred and twenty-five, though you must dis. 
tinetly bear in mind that’ my limit is one hundred 

rs.” 


COULDN’T BE BOTH. 


Some years ago a gentleman who was crossing 
the ferry from New York to Brooklyn was accosted | 
|by one of those peripatetic venders of cheap 
literature and newspapers who are found in such 
places. | 











“Buy Bulwer’s last book?” demanded the boy in | 


a piercing voice. “Only fifty ce 
“Why, | am Bulwer myself,’ 








ir 
id the gentleman, | 











the square for a fiver.” 

Some days afterward Mr. Levien called on the 
writer again, and remarked slowly and with much 
solemnity, “I’ve been thinking a great deal about 
that challenge. I wish I had taken it.” 
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SEWHERE. 


Men of great learning may fairly claim the right 











to be absent-minded. They live in a world of 
ideas, and naturally are more or less oblivious of 
things of time and sense. 

Theodor Mommsen, the famous historian of 
Rome, had not only the appearance but the 
manner of @ scholar. No man, perhaps, was ever 
more absent-minded than he. He walked the | 





streets of Berlin like some stranger from another 
world, not seeing his most familiar friends unless 
they stopped him by force and explained to him 
who they were. 

Once during the half-hour’s drive from Berlin to 
Charlottenburg, the car in which the professor 
rode went badly off the track. The rest of the 
passengers alighted, the horses were removed, and 











with a merry twinkle in his ¢ 
a joke with the boy. 

Off went the youngster, with an air of pretended 
awe, but aft hort consultation with one of his 
ades he returned and held out another book | 

the ‘Women of England,’ sir?” he inquired, 
rill persistence. “Or are you Mrs. Ellis, 
| too, sir?” he added, without the vestige of a smile | 
on his shrewd little face. | 

The “Women of England” changed hands, and 
|the newsboy permitted himself the luxury of a| 
low gurgle of laughter as he turned away from the 
joker. 





e, willing to have | 























NO TIME WASTED. 

Mr. W. H. Dawson, in his recent book, “ 
and the > thus the pe 
methods of one of his university professors 





rmany 


describes puliar 





yerman! 





The moment he opened the door of the lectt 
room, and before his hat was removed, he be; 
his discourse, and by the time his coat had 
gainst the wall he was deep i subject 

Sometimes he looked at hi but more | 
frequently he turned his f window | 

yhi speaking, and_ con’ Ne The 
clock haying struck, he w se from his seat, | 
| and still speaking, would ¢ nd advance to the 
door, and his last words might sometimes be heard 
resounding through the corridors 
























The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. ( Ado. 
— 





For Coughs, Hoarseness, or any trouble of the 
Throat, use" Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They are un+ 
rivalled for the alleviation of all throat irritations 
caused by cold or use of the voice. (Ade. 





WALL PAPERS. 


largest and best selected line of samples at lowest ' 
prices in the U. 8., with Instructions how to pap 


PAPER HANGERS racist Osten 
Boys’ League. 


Base Ball Uniform. 
Complete Outfit, $1.82. 


Substantially made and in 
game style as the Regulation | 
League Uniform, The Outtit , 
consists of Shirt. Pants, Stock- 
ings, Belt and Cap, Colors tor 
Pants and Shirt; Blue mixed, 














Light or Gray: Colors 
for Capa, Stockings and Belt: 
Red or Blue. By express ut 
expense of urchaser. If 


ordered by mail add 18 cents | 
for postage. In ordering give | 
Chest und Waist measure, 
size of cap and colors. | 
Samples and measurement | 
lunks and our Complete | 

Catalogue of Athletic Goods and thousands of latest 
novelties, mutied free. 


PECK & SNYDER, Lock Box 2751, N. Y. City. 


Rain-=Proof 
Serge in Navy Blue 


and Black. 
THE MOST SERVICEABLE AND POPULAR 
OF ALL DRESS MATERIALS. 


FOR TRAVELLING, OUTING, SEA-SHORE, 
AND MOUNTAINS. 


FULL 50 INCHES WIDE, 

ALL SPONGED AND SHRUNK. | 

Made to our special order by the celebrated 

Globe Worsted Mills, and our exclusive control 

of this particular number enables us to quote the 
extremely low price of 





Cts. per yard. 
Well worth $1.00. 


Samples sent upon request and Mail 
Orders carefully filled. 


OUR CATALOGUE for 
now ready. Send for one. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Spring and Summer is 
MAILED FREE. 





Boston, Mass. 


Outing Suit 
fe 


Made To Order and a 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 





Send g cents for Samples, 
Self-Measurement Diagram 
and Illustrated Catalogue. 





All of our garments are stylish 
and perfect - fitting, and every 
one is cut and made to order. 

Capes from $1.50up. Suits, 
$3.75 up. Jackets and Blazers, 
$4.00 up. Being large manufacturers we buy our ma- 
terial at first hands and can save you 30 to 50 per 
cent. on any garment we make. We prepay all 
express charges. Please mention Youth's Companion. 


HARTMAN CLOAK CO., 2s gottertt. 


ICY CLES 


assorted styles and sizes are now offered the public at 
nearly half of former price, Ladies bicycles $80 to $50. 
Our factory has been in continuous operation during 
and since the panic, while other factories have been 
closed. Our workmen prefered half wages to idlenees 
and starvation and we met them half way. We nowoffer 
you bicycles at a minimum cost as the result. Send 2c 
stamp for catalogue with prices and special induce- 
ments to organizers of clube. No attention given 
postal cards or letters without stamps. 


PROGRESS M’F’G CO., Indlanapolls, Ind: 











MODEL 19. Weight 25 Ibs. PRICE $125.00. 


“Warwick” Popularity 


depends on the value of the Wheel rather 
than on our advertising. We believe that a 
careful examination of the Warwick, Model 
19, will convince you that it is a superior 
Wheel in every detail. 
New wood rims. New model with all ball-bearings 
on level. New frame. New adjustable handle-bar 
found on Warwicks only. 


Send for Catalogue. 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, 
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e@ You'll need something to re- 
lieve a pain or an ache sooner 


later. Secure it before it is 


needed, rather than wait until it 
is too late to be benefited. ALtL- 
cocxk’s Porous PiasTERs cure all 
pains quickly, surely, and with- 
out discomfort to the wearer. 
The 
fail, but if you allow yourself to 


genuine ALtcock’s never 


persuaded to try some of the 


army of imitations claiming to 


“just as good as ALLCock’s,” 


you will have only yourself to 


blame for the failure. 


It isn’t enough to call for 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plasters 


but you should see that you get what you know you 
ought to have and what you ask for, and not something 


else which the druggist may 















a bicycle 


A beautiful illustrated catalogue 


free at any Columbia agency or 
mailed for two two-cent stamps. 





RACEFUL, light and strong, this 
product of the oldest bicycle es- 
tablishment in America still retains 
its place at the head. 
up to the times or a little in advance, 
its well deserved and ever increasing 
popularity is a source of pride and 
gratification to its makers. 
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Boston, 


be anxious to dispose of. 
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To ride 


and not to ride a Columbia is to fall 
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lest enjoyment of a noble sport. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
New York, 


Chicago, Hartford. 
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A Prince on the Prairie. 


By Grace Greenwood. 


In the town of Dwight, Illinois,—a place of late 
years famous in connection with the “gold cure’ 
for dipsomania,—there stands a certain commo- 





dious cottage which has a bit of royal history 
attached to it. Under its modest roof the 
young Prince of Wales was entertained in 
1860, while on a shooting expedition—a pleas- 

ant little episode in his American tour. 

This house, standing on the edge of Grande 
Prairie, had then been for some seasons 
occupied only as a hunting-lodge by the 
owner, Mr. James Spencer of Chicago, and 
his brothers, all ardent sportsmen. Often 
they had guests, including many English 
army officers and tourists who had brought 
letters to the Spencer family, and were eager 
for the sport then to be found on our plains 
as nowhere else. 

Mr. Spencer's tract of almost virgin prairie, 
with the vast level stretches beyond it, 
constituted a natural game preserve—if ‘‘pre- 
serve” that could be called which was open 
to all the world and walled by the horizon 
only. 

The long bush grass of the prairie, with 
wild vines and flowers, afforded rare hiding- 
places for birds, and as proof of the then 
great variety of such game stands the 
record that on one day in October, 1858, the 
Spencer brothers and their guests killed 
prairie chicken, quail, snipe, woodcock, plov- 
er, wild geese, wild turkeys and ducks! 

In the early summer Mr. Spencer received 
from high official sources an intimation of 
the honor designed him. It was an invita- 
tion to invite the Prince of Wales and party 
to his modest lodge for a little shooting. It 
seemed that the fame of the American gen- 
tleman as a courteous and considerate host, 
and that of his shooting lodge for well- 
guarded privacy, as well as excellent sport, 
had been carried even to Windsor. 

When the plans for the visit of Albert 
Edward to America were being discussed, 
the boy pleaded for a little shooting on a 
Western prairie, as a relief from tiresome 
receptions and parades. The queen and 
prince consort consented on condition that 
“Bertie” could be received at the Spencer 
Lodge for a few days in the month of 
August, and while there be under the imme- 
diate personal care of his host. 


Drawbacks to entertaining Royalty. 


Mr. Spencer appreciated the compliment, 
but could not at first bring himself to accept 
it. He was a quiet business man, averse to 
publicity. Moreover, he shrank from the serious 
responsibility of guarding the English heir- 
apparent, in house and hunting-field, at a time 
when Irish Orangemen and Ribbonmen were 
rioting in Canada, and when Fenianism was being 
organized in the States. 

Pressing letters and messages came to Mr. 
Spencer from English and Canadian friends 
interested in the prince’s tour, but it was not until 
the lad himself was hourly expected in Canada, 


with his heart set on prairie chickens, that, moved | 








enterprising reporters from the big cities should 
be early on the hunting-field, ‘lying low” in 
the long prairie grass, or a8 amateur sportsmen 
stalking the royal game. 

Again, the party was rather royally consider- 
able for one republican family to look after. 
There were the two “governors’’ of the prince, 
His Grace the Duke of Newcastle and General 
Bruce; Lord Lyons, British Minister to Wash- 
ington ; the Earl of St. Germain; two extra lords, 
Eliot and Hinchingbrooke, college friends of the 
prince; two equerries, Major Teesdale and Captain 
Gray; one physician, Doctor Acland; a London 
Times reporter and an Illustrated News artist. 
Added to these were a lot of English’ servants, 
with special men for the hunting-field. 

Dwight was then a small village, and nearly all 
supplies for the lodge had to be brought from 
Chicago, seventy-five miles away. Marketing 
during this visit would have to be done in the 
city every morning and sent down by an early 
train. 

Only a limited number of the royal party conld 





grandest titles,—about a score of thein,—retaining 
only that of Baron Renfrew. To their American 
host the members of the party were to be simply 
English gentlemen, mostly elderly, headed by a 
nice young collegian, the nicest and youngest of 
them all. 


Prince Albert Edward Arrives. 


In August the Prince of Wales reached Quebec, 
j}and was received with raptures and revels of 
j loyalty. After a triumphal progress through his 
mother’s dominions he neared the Land of 
Promise at Niagara, where he beheld that slender 
prophecy of the great suspension-bridge—the wire 
of the ropewalker Blondin, with Blondin on it. 
Reaching the States, he paid brief visits to Detroit 
and Chicago, unimportant towns, on his way to 
| Dwight. 

Chicago was then in one of its transition states— 
rising from mire, as ten years later it rose from 
/ ashes. From the wonderful new waterworks, to 
‘ which they had been conducted by the mayor and 








The Fringe of Wales in 1860. 


be accommodated at the lodge. For the others, 
suitable quarters must be provided in the neigh- 
borhood. To look after the comfort of all, and 
to train and direct new servants, mostly rustic, 


Mr. Spencer found that a hostess would be | Were content to rest on the piazza and enjoy the | 


indispensable. 


other officials, the prince and party were whisked 
off by Mr. Spencer to Dwight, by way of the 
| Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad. 

| After reaching the lodge, most of the guests 


| evening breeze from off that great prairie surging 


He was a single man, but happily he had a softly in the sunset light, like a sea of gold. But 
married sister who, though still very young, was : the prince, intent on business, almost immediately. 
equal to the emergency, being a lady of rare | called for his gun, and dashed out into the 


executive ability and fine social tact. This lady 


went down from her city home from time to time, 





Where the Prince was entertained. 


by a sportsman’s sympathy, Mr. Spencer's 
resolution gave way, and he set about the neces- 
sary and somewhat difficult arrangements for so 
unusual an event as a royal visitation in a 
primitive prairie town. 

There were those in this republican country 
who envied ‘the Spencers’? the privilege of 
entertaining Queen Victoria's son, but the honor 
had its drawbacks. 

From the first, great care and management had 
to be used to keep the time and the whereabouts 
of that little sporting frolic a profound secret, lest 





and quietly put the lodge and its annexed cottages | 


| grounds. 

; A valet, two gentlemen of the Spencer family 
and a lord or two, followed in hot and armed 
pursuit. Soon there was a cheerful popping of 
guns, and a whirring up and fluttering down 
of hapless birds, set upon when just about 
turning in for the night. The little party 
returned in the darkling twilight with some 
tine specimens of prairie chickens, Albert 
Edward wild with delight over his share, and 
bound to have it cooked for dinner. 

Only the prince, his governors and physi- 
cian had rooms at the lodge, though all the 
gentlemen of the party met there for meals. 
When, an hour or two after dinner that 
evening, Mr. Spencer was preparing to 
conduct the two equerries to their quarters,— 
the cottage of the village schoolmaster, just 
outside the lodge-gates,—the irrepressible 
prince asked permission to go also, and 
carry a lantern. 

Arrived at the house, they were all invited into 


in order, as though for the coming of the ordinary | the little parlor, where sat the schoolmaster and 


guests of the shooting season. 


If people asked questions—well, the secret had | baby. 
She knew that for those aristocratic | the royal arrival was still unknown to the 


to be kept. 
guests no special etiquette was to be observed. 


his wife—she rocking an obstinately wakeful 
To the surprise of the young gentlemen, 


. | dominie, who began questioning his neighbor as | 


While in the States they were to dispense with |to the rumor that the young Prince of Wales 
courtly form and ceremony, and to drop all | was “going to shoot somewhere on some prairie 
lordly airs,—if they ever had any,—thus sparing | in Illinois.” 


our republican feelings, while gaining a good ; 


time for themselves. 


The prince himself was kindly to shed his 


cant 


\ 


“I do not expect him, for my part,” said Mr. 
| Spencer. 
“Well, so I thonght,"’ continued the school- 


master; ‘he’s too grand for a place like Dwight, 
I suppose. I wonder what sort of a young fellow 
he is, anyhow. Not as handsome as his father, 
judging by the pictures in the papers. Pretty 
well educated for a prince, I guess, but I don’t 
suppose he knows much about the higher math- 
ematics.”” 

During this conversation the subject of it was 
the only one of the visitors who perfectly kept 
his countenance—a royal lesson, early learned. 
When his equerries had rather hurriedly retired, 
he gravely took leave of Mr. Spencer, bidding 
the innocent schoolmaster and wife good night, 
and not forgetting the baby. But well away, he 
laughed heartily and long over his ‘‘first call in 
the States.’’ 

The next day was Sunday. The entire party 
accompanied host and hostess to church—a 
Presbyterian one, the first house of worship built 
at Dwight. To the surprise of some of his 
hearers, the republican pastor prayed for the 
Queen of England and the royal family. It was 
not democratic, perhaps, but it was Christian and 

hospitable, and may have given a certain 
comely youth in the Spencer pew a pleasant 
home feeling. 

In no other way was the presence of royalty 
and high nobility noticed in that simple 
“‘meeting-house’” on the edge of the great 
prairie. After service all passed out quietly 
and decorously—no staring, no delay, no 
hanging about the doors. Mr. Spencer has 
always been proud of the behavior of his 
neighbors on that occasion—so unlike that 
of fashionable New York worshippers, whoa 
month or two later almost mobbed the poor 
young prince in old Trinity. 


Days of Royal Sport. 


On Monday the carnival of sport began. 
Hunters and dogs were driven to grounds at 
some distance, where the party, increased by 
@ number of famous American sportsmen 
familiar with the prairie, was divided into 
four detachments. 

The Prince of Wales, closely accompanied 
by the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Spencer, 
was to be always twenty minutes in advance 
of the others—a regulation thereafter sternly 
enforced by the two governors. This, boys, 
is the free and independent way in which a 
young crown prince goes a-gunning! 

The precaution was perhaps doubly neces- 
sary, for not only, in their excitement over 
novel game, might those young collegians, 
Lords Eliot and Hinchingbrooke, shoot @ 
little wildly, but the prince himself, in his 
boyish eagerness, might, while “putting up" 
a flock of prairie chickens, bring down an 
equerry or two. 

As it was, he hit nothing but fair game, 
and he hit that astonishingly often. Mr. 
Spencer, who was one of the finest shots in 
America, and who recognized no royal road 
to the honors of the hunting-field, was sur- 
prised at his exploits —almost as much 
surprised as the young fellow himeelf, whose 
skill, or luck, seemed to increase from hour 
to hour. Knowing that he had to compete 
with the crack shots of the prairies, he was 
put upon his mettle to prove himself worthy 
his associates and opportunities. 

It was a great day of international sport. 
The weather was perfect, the scent fine, the 
dogs of the lodge were pronounced admirable 
for training and intelligence, and all returned 

to their quarters in the evening safe and sound, 
laden with glory and game. 

Another time the party took a train to new and 
even richer hunting-grounds, where all day long 
the birds fell about them like autumn leaves 
before a gale. The prince, being the young lion 
of England, was of course awarded a generous 
share in this success. He was royally happy. 
At last he had found something in this big, rough 
New World worth coming for! 

However far they may have tramped through 
the thick prairie grass, under an August sun, it 
was a cheerful company that sat down to dinner 
at the lodge—gat long and ate “like hunters.” 
Among the younger men, seated by themselves: 
there was usually going a good deal of “chaff.” 
! One of the college boys, being a stammerer, Was 
too often the victim, but took all in good humor. 
| The prince had to take his turn. 

One night, over the coffee, he was chaffed about 
a big lot of birds he was to send to England—it 
being insinuated that he had made a imiscount, to 
enhance that day's glory. Snatching a candle 
from a candelabra, he ran out to the game 
storehouse to go over them again, taking & 
witness with him, and soon returned triumphant, 
having gained one by the new count. 

One evening there was even unusual laughter 
at that hilarious table over a cartoon in Harpers 
Weekly, representing young Albert Edward, 
returned to Windsor, presenting a pretty Yankee 
bride to the queen. The prince, most amused of 
all, exclaimed, “I'll send it to my mother!” 
| Though these were merry fellows all, theit 
merriment was restrained within certain bounds 
by refined taste and that respect for elders which 
jis one of the finest characteristica of well-bred 
English youth. It is only the exception we nd 
pilloried in Punch. 

The elder members of the party are remembered 
by their entertainers as exceedingly genial gente- 
men—with perhaps the exception of the Dokt'o 
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Newcastle, who was usually haughty, reserved | 


and austere enough to stand for the traditional | with thanks for their kindness toward ‘‘so trouble- 
With a stern | some a guest,” 


type of a great English nobleman. 


THE YOUTH’S 


That evening he almost overwhelmed his hosts | 


and paid a grateful compliment to ; 


COMPANION. 


ata slow pace with my umbrella opened over my 
head, and a fixed resolution not to walk fast. 
But I am bonnd to say that the distances passed 


sense of duty, and small sympathy with the | his young hostess, whose deft management had | at racing pace far exceeded those of the more 


light-heartedness and light-headedness of youth,— 


| made them all so comfortable at the lodge. 


He 


deliberate gait. I transacted my business, and 


especially of youth under the shadow of the; ended by shyly placing in her husband’s hand ‘‘a | got out of town—to take the yellow fever some 
throne,—he sometimes acted as a killjoy for his | little souvenir’ for her. 


fun-loving charge, never hesitating to administer | 


It was a beautiful jewelled bracelet, bearing his | 


a reproof when he thought it would be wholesome. ; arms and motto. She received also from him a | 


I remember hearing from the late Mr. Sumner | fine engraved portrait, bearing his autograph, 


an instance of this which occurred during a call | and an album containing portraits of his family | 
In the course of a 


on the royal party in Boston. 





“ 
political talk between him and the Duke of 
Newcastle, the character and career of Mr. 


Gladstone coming under discussion, the Prince of 
Wales, who had been listening quietly, broke in 
with, “Yes, Mr. Sumner, Mr. Gladstone is one of 
the foremost men in English politics.” 

“Tut, tut, boy! What do you know about 
English politics ?"’ said the awful governor. 

What heir of an American railroad king would 
have stood such a snubbing? This heir of a 
hundred kings flushed and was silent. He ‘took 
it out,”’ however, the next night at a delightful | 
ball, where he said to his pretty partner: 

“7 don’t have half enough of this sort of thing, 
you know. I hope to come to America again 
some time, without my nurses.’ 

I believe there is a melancholy tradition at 
‘West Point of the prince being sent to bed at the 
very hour when he was expected in the ballroom. | 

To return to Dwight. Whatever the fascina- 
tions of the hunting-field, the prince and his party 
observed with scrupulous punctuality the hour 
for dinner—always giving themselves time to 
dress properly for that solemn English function. 

All seemed to keenly relish their repasts, and 
little wonder. There were two accomplished 
cooks in the kitchen, who prepared for them in 
many delicious ways the first venison of the 
season and fattest prairie fowl, as well as the 
choicest fish and domestic meats. Of course the 
best vegetables and fruit in the market were 
provided, while fresh butter and eggs were made 
and laid for them daily. 

Yet their anxious little hostess says she was 
“much comforted” by hearing that the prince and 
his party afterward declared the best dinners they 
had in America were at ‘‘the Spencer Lodge.” 

The royal party took everywhere with them 
their wines, as well as bath-tubs. The only 
lights ever used about the Prince of Wales were 
wax candles—gas being considered unwholesome 
and oil lamps dangerous, as well as democratic. 

There were other precautions taken for the 
young man’s safety—unobtrusive, but never 
relaxed. At Mr. Spencer’s place all looked after 
his comfort and security—men, women, small 
boys and those faithful guardians, the dogs. 

The only one of the household who was evidently 
free from care was the object of all this solicitude. 
He never seemed to feel his nearness to the 
grandest throne in the world. 


How the Prince appeared. 


The family who entertained him at Dwight 
‘thirty-three years ago have still very clear recol- 
lections of his appearance and manner. He was 
slight then, and had an abundance of soft brown 
hair. His face was as now, Guelphic in contour, 
but attractive in color and expression. His blue 
eyes beamed with good humor and a great joy in 
life. He seemed quite free from self-conscious- 
ness—was never brusque or impatient or arrogant 
toward his associates, while to laboring men and 
servants he was singularly considerate. 

Even at that early age he showed the fine social 
tact for which he has since been distinguished, 
and the memory of names and faces which he 
seems to have wisely cultivated. 

In place of regal dignity he bad the social 
defence of perfect courtesy. If he encountered 
rough men in the hunting-field they were not 
rough to him, or unduly familiar, even when, 
after handling his game, he stopped with them to 
wash his hands at the pump in the y 
on the tramp, he 
ridiculous Western story. 


‘ard, or when, 
laughed with them over some 


To this day he keenly enjoys American humor, 
with all its absurdities and wild extravagancies. 
To those who knew him best during that visit he 
was always the same good-natured, unassuming 
English boy, and even now that he is more of a 
grand personage than ever, being a grandfather 
anda “mighty hunter,’’—having chased tigers on 
elephant-back in India,—they cannot believe that 
all the endearing traits the lad who shot 
small game at Dwight with such content have 
disappeared from the character of the man. 

The result of his last 


day’s sport was so 





astonishing that the prince, over his huge pile of | 


birds, lamented the necessity of moving on, 
saying, ‘I would like to stay here shooting for a 
month longer; it’s the only genuine fun I have 
had in America.” 


party. To Mr. Spencer he later sent a valuable 
token of remembrance. He was not mean— | 
young Albert Edward. 

On the last morning of his visit he planted 

@ tree before the house, which, at his host’s 
request, he christened ‘Renfrew Lodge." 
Then with courteous adieux to all, not for- 
getting the dogs, he departed with his suite! 
for St. Louis, from whence, that night, there | 
came from him a homesick telegram. 








Hunting Dogs. 


With the going of those pleasant guests 
silence settled on the lodge, and a listless, | 
let-down feeling on the hearts of its inmates; yet 
they were not without comfort in the thought 
that their anxious care had kept all harm‘ 
from that boyish, genial Baron Renfrew, heir! 
to the throne of England and all her mighty 
dependencies. 
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For the Companion, 


First Time Under Fire. 
By Gen. Joha Gibbea, U.S. A. 


The question is frequently asked, How does 
one feel the first time that he goes under fire? I 
do not know that I can answer the question so as 
to be understood by one who has never had to 
face an enemy in fight, but I can confidently say 
that one contemplating going into battle has 
suffered not only all the pangs that he will have 
when for the first time he is actually there, but 
many more. 

The imagination always magnities any expected 
peril. When stationed in southern Mississippi 
in 1853, during a yellow fever epidemic in New 
Orleans, I witnessed some of the ravages of this 
disease along the coast and in the country, into 
which it spread in a very unusual way. It 
moved along a thinly settled region, from house 
to house, until every one felt that it was a mere 
question of time when he should be stricken 
down, and of course the advent of a heavy frost 
was anxiously looked for. 

One man, from the first, showed unreasonable 
dread. Among the last who took the disease 
was his wife. Her cowardly husband would not 
go near her, but keeping by himself in a room on 
the opposite side of a separating hall, left to 
strangers the whole care of the sick woman. 

She recovered. The frost came; all the cases 
of the disease disappeared from the vicinity, but 
the man whose dread was such as to make him 
forget the commonest obligations of life was | 
seized with yellow fever and died! 

Probably his imagination killed him. The 
contemplation of danger deprived him of the 
necessary will power to resist it when it came. 

It is a pity that in such a case we could not 
learn from the victim of fear how his feelings 
after he took the fever compared with those he 
had before he took it. I confidently believe he! 
suffered more before he was stricken down than | 
he did afterward. And this opinion is not 
without some foundation in my own experience. 

In the summer of 1853 I sailed from New York 
to New Orleans by way of Havana. Yellow 
fever was known to be in New Orleans at the 
time. Our steamer reached the mouth of the 
Mississippi in due course, and we began to receive ! 
definite news of the condition of the city. 

When we finally 
learn that New Orle: 








reached the levee it was to 





ans was a Charnel-house, and 





ing like I was urged 





that people were d sheep. 

by friends to leave as speedily as possible,’ and 
not to think of spending the night there. So I 
planned to finish my business in time to leave 
on the Mobile boat in the afternoon for East 
Pascagoula. 

My business required me to be out in the hot 
sun, exposure to which was said to be death 
to strangers. Armed with an umbrella and 
determined to keep cool, I started out. 

I must have been in a kind of daze, for the 
| first thing I realized was that with my umbrella 
closed I was going almost at a run, in order to get 
to my destination as soon as possible, finish my 
business and leave town. 

I have often laughed since over the contest 


between nerve and no-nerve which took place in 
my effort to keep cool. Now I raced along in the 
hot sun with my umbrella closed, and then went 


days afterward at East Pascagoula! 

The fever seized me after I had seen person 
after person taken down with it, and knew that 
sooner or later I was bound to have it. When 
the time came, I suffered no such fear as I did 
when, walking the streets of New Orleans, I 
contemplated the possibility of being taken down 
with the terrible disease. 

It is exactly so with the dread of battle. The 
anticipation of danger is harder to bear than the 
danger itself; and 1 believe that no one ever 
becomes completely free from this anticipatory 
dread. It is, I think, increased if, before going 
under fire himself, one witnesses the effect of 


‘ shot, shell or bullets on others. 


The first view of such things is, I think, lasting 
in the memory, and I shall never forget the 
first man I ever saw hurt in battle. The poor 
fellow was lying beside the road, wounded in 
the most shocking way. I never afterward 
thought of going into action without a feeling of 
dread lest 1, too, should be wounded like that. 


Soldiers before a Battle. 


It seems appropriate to state, as far as can be 
done, how the feeling experienced before going 
under fire is modified by the sensations arising 
when actually under fire for the first time. 
imay be taken for granted, | presume, that all 
inen in imminent danger of death, especially if in 
full possession of their faculties, are apt to think, 
not only of the one great change which may soon 


, come to them, perhaps in some horrible way, but ! 


also as to how this change is destined to affect 
others near and dear to them. That men do 
become anxious and restless at such times is 
well known by all who have had favorable 
opportunities for observation. 

Under such circumstances there is little talk, 
even when a halt is made. In that case some 
will take a pull at a canteen, and some will light 
their pipes. In various little ways they will 
exhibit a certain nervousness, much of which 
will wear off when they become somewhat 
accustomed to going under fire. But during 
anticipation of the ‘‘first time’? these symptoms 
are all well marked. 

There are two kinds of “first fires.” The one 
is that encountered in civilized, the other in 
savage war. In wars between civilized peoples 
men fight to win if they can. in wars against 
savages they fight to win because they must. 
To lose means something more than it does 
when civilized beings fight. In fighting savages 
men fight not with a halter around their necks, 
but with fagots around their feet and with certain 
torture in view. 

Hence in the case of the first time under fire 
with savages, the anticipation of danger is not 
exaggerated by the imagination; it does not come 
up to the reality that will come if the fight is lost. 
The first time under fire with savages is, therefore, 
by far the more trying. 


Under Fire by Savages. 


The recollection of my ‘baptism’ in that kind 
of a fire never fails to bring up a sort of 
wide-awake nightmare, compared with which a 
sleeping nightmare loses some of its horrors. 

We were surrounded by three times our number 
of howling savages upon whom we had, at 
daybreak, inflicted a heavy blow. We were in 
a little grove of small trees, which only partially 
protected us. During that whole day we faced 
death, knowing that worse than death awaited 
us if any of us were captured. 

We were hampered by a number of wounded 
who could not run away; and the unhurt could 
not abandon them for several excellent reasons, 
among which were that humanity and the 
custums of civilized warfare forbade’ them to do 
so. Throughout that long and anxious day we 
looked death in the face. 

Those able to use arms lay with rifles cocked, 
ready to defend themselves to the death, and the 
wounded lay each with his pistol prepared to fire 
upon himself rather than be captured. In this 
case the anticipation of going under fire was not 
so fearful as the dread of losing the day. 

When men know just where the enemy is, and 














about when they will have to face him, there is 
ample time to think of the emergency and make 
preparations for it. The most trying ordeal is 
when one is unexpectedly called upon to go 
under fire. My ‘baptism of fire’? happened to be 
of this kind, and it was very trying. | 

I had several times before been under artillery 
fire, and once or twice under dis stant musketry | 
fire; but the 28th of 2, may be 
regarded as really my first time aader fire. Iam 
inclined to think that the first instinctive impulse 
is to run away; but pride, personal self-control 
and military discipline, all closely connected, 
quickly overcome the impulse; and I have no 
doubt many a man afterward secretly blushes at 
the thought that he had entertained the idea of 
flight even for a moment. 

The 28th of August, 1862, was a bright, 


beautiful day. Late in the afternoon I was, with 
ly moving along the turnpike 


with no 


my command, qui 
leading from Warrenton to Centreville, 


ali 


It] 
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idea that any enemy was within striking distance 
of our line of march. 

Suddenly, without the slightest warning, a 
battery of artillery opened upon us from a 
neighboring hill. Shells shrieking through the 
air burst above and around us, and we quickly 
realized that we were under our first fire—destined 
to be the last one for many a brave soldier. 


What conquers Fear. 


After the impulse to run away weakened—for I 
have never been able to convince myself that it 
ever thoroughly disappeared—it was pushed aside 
by the idea that, as it was impossible to run, we 
must necessarily do something else. 

It did not require any very long argument to 
show us that the something else must be offensive 
in its nature; so we proceeded to show our teeth. 

A battery was placed in position to reply to the 
enemy's guns, and regiments of infantry moved 
up toward where the enemy was now known to 
be. Very soon the continuous rattle of musketry, 
mingled now and then with the mad shouts of 
men in deadly conflict, made plain that we were 
| Dow at last in a ‘sure enough’’ battle. And 
what a curious spectacle it is! 

Two lines of brave, determined men front each 
other, trying their best to put each other out of 
existence. The cause of the fight then makes 
little difference. The effort is to kill, and toward 
that object every nerve is strained. 

Men fall thick and fast; some lie perfectly still, 
some struggle feebly, some crawl or hobble to 
the rear. There is now no longer any question of 
running away. The main question is how to 
win, and discipline tells us the only way is to 
cling together and fight to the death. 

Fear? It is forgotten—swallowed up in the 
intense desire to “‘whip the other fellows.” There 
is no time to think of anything else. 

But perhaps some one will say, ‘Are there 
none who show fear?” Alas, plenty of them! 
But these are generally overcome with fear before 
getting under fire, and drop out of the ranks on 
various pretexts, never to return until the danger 
is over—afterward to boast of the battles they have 
gone through, to brag of their prowess and beg 
the government “they have helped to save” to 
pay them pensions and place them on the same 
footing as the men who did save it, by dying for 
it or being crippled for life in its cause. 

The brave, the patriotic, the well-disciplined 
remain in the ranks—fight, die or are wounded. 
Those of them who live will seldom be heard 
speaking of their battles, except when two or three 
of them get together and with low voices and 
moist eyes recall the incidents of the war, and 
repeat the names and recall characters of those 
who fell by their sides. 
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For the Companion, 


“ARMY BLUE.” 


1 was much interested in reading in The 
Companion some weeks ago the description of 
social life at West Point. Mention was therein 
made of the song that is still so popular in the 
corps of cadets, “Army Blue,” and possibly the 
story of that song, and of its introduction and 
adoption in the battalion, may be worth the 
| reading. 
| The “cadet band” during the summer of 1864 
{was an unusually good one. There were a 
number of fine vocalists in the first, or senior, 
class, and excellent ‘soloists’? on the violin, 
guitar and banjo. The banjoist especially was a 
born minstrel, and could doubtless have done well 
in professional burnt cork. 

But cadet songs were few in number. ‘Benny 
Havens O’' was the only one heard in those 
days. We sang the army songs, ‘When this 
Cruel War is Over,’ “Red, White and Blue,” 
“Rally Round the Flag,” “Kingdom Coming” 
‘and later “Tramp, Tramp” and Millard’s stirring 
“Flag of the Free,” as the war drew to its close. 
What seemed to be needed was a new cadet song. 

Plebes had to contribute to the general amuse- 
ment then as they do now, and one evening in 
camp a young fellow from the Mississippi Valley 
gave us a song, with a catching air and chorus, 
he called ‘Ora Lee.” I afterward knew a 
Mississippi steamer to have the same name, but 
jgexet met any one else who sang or knew the 
| song. The chorns ran: 


| Ora Lee, Ora Lee, maid of golden hair; 
Sunshine came along with thee and swallows in the alr. 








The whole corps took it up before many days, 
but no one fancied it more than our banjoist, 
“Pomp,” who one evening soon afterward favored 
the camp with new words to the air of ‘Ora Lee,”’ 
beginning 

We've not much longer here to stay, 


1 gray clothes away, 























Army blue, army blue, we'll don the army blue. 
We'll bid farewell to cadet g id don the army blue. 
Then the band learned it as a marching tune, 
and at the ‘last parade” of the class of °65 in the 
following June, played it as the graduating 
quickstep for the first time, in place of the old, 1 
See Them on Their Winding Way” and “The 
Dashing White Sergeant.” 
“Ora Lee,” as a song, seems to have been lost 





entirely. Army Blue’’ is known all over the 


United States. 





CuARLES KING, 
CaptaingU. S. Army, Class of "68, 
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For the Companion. 


THE OLD BRIGG’S SAWMILL. 


“That the old Brigg’s sawmill? Sir, I’ve come many a 
mile, 

Come by. way of the orchard, the blossoming field and 
the stile; 

Thave come to look at the sawmill just once before I 


le, 
To hear the splash of the waters, their murmuring 
i their sit 


ni ¥ 

Teannot but think you are wrong, sir, I knew the old 
sawmill well, 

Why, 1 ming when I run the boards off quicker than I 


can tell 
With a rushing sound of the waters and a creaking 
the lor 


ind of q 
And the Jangh of the watching children and the bark of 


the little dog. 

That the old Brlze's sawmill? Why, stranger, ’twas 
nade 

Strong. as my arms in the springtime in the dear, 

lelightful past. 


“Show me the house that was standing across the race 
rom the mill. 

Wherever's, the old Brigg’s sawmill there is the little 

iouse still. 

The children would climb on the gate, sir, and swing 
themselves out in the road, { 

The three with their Pelght on the hinges; and it 
wasn’t a powerful load. : 

‘Dinne-e-e-r! Dinne-e-e! Dinno-o-o!’ that was the noon- | 


call; 
It rang’{o the tune of the sawing, the squeak of the 
boards and their fall. 
‘Dinne-e-e-r!_ Dinne-e-e! ‘Dinno-o-o!’ the boy he cried 
louder than all; 
And I'd hurry the log to its ending and whoop with the 
thundering fall. 
“No, sir, you are wrong, but I thank you, and I'll linger 
ona spell, 
For Eve got @ kindred feeling for a rickety-rackety 
shel— 
But it’s never the old Brigg’s sawmill builded to stand 
1e ~ 
Roof and beains and crosslogs seasoned and meant to 
asi 
Only a Fuin to greet me when I've come for many a 
But I'm old and a little weary, and I'll rest myself for 
a while.” 
The horseman bade “Good-morning!” a quick and 
cheery word, 
But he turned about in his saddle down at the old 
rige’s ford, 
Shaded his eyes in the sunlight. peered through the 
rilliant 
At an old man softly laughing in an unbelieving way. 
Lovisg R. BAKER. 
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For the Companion. 


HE SOUGHT IN VAIN. 


About twenty years ago a vicious, unruly lad 
was the terror of the community in a quiet town 
in Alabama. Neither parents nor teachers were | 
able to control him. One day his father, a feeble | 
old man, asked him to drive a stake in the garden 
to hold up a grape-vine. 

He refused, and when his father insisted, the 
son struck him, uttering a fierce oath, and that 
night left the village. A few months later, in a 
neighboring state, he was arrested for burglary, ! 
convicted and sentenced to imprisonmegt for | 
sixteen years. 

As the end of his term approached he wrote | 
again and again to his father, telling his story | 
and begging for forgiveness, promising, in agony 
of soul, when he was a free man, to live a different 
life. He received no answer, and when released 
did not seek his home but became a wanderer. 

One day he appeared in his native village, a | 
middle-aged man with gray hair, and eyes long 
used to look upon trouble. Few of the people 
knew him. The home of his childhood was owned 
by strangers. His father had long been dead. 

He made his way through the drizzling rain to 
his grave. Only God knows the story of the 
man after that. Beneath the grass his father lay, 
deaf to his cries. He would never speak to say 
that he forgave him. 

The next day the villagers found, driven into 
the ground at the head of the grave, a heavy stake, 
as for @ tombstone, and written on it, “I will 
obey you, father.” The man was gone, and 
never returned. 

Once a year in Jerusalem, in the old days, we 
are told that the high priest lifted the curtain 
before the sanctuary and went in, bearing the 
prayers of the people for divine forgiveness. 

There is no curtain now between us and God. 
He always hears us; but the veil which hangs 
between us and our dead is never lifted. They 
do not say they forgive us, cry we never s0 
loudly. 

He is wise who gives to the loved ones at his 
side nothing but love and tenderness to carry in | 
memory into the unending life that lies behind 
{hat dark curtain. 


-+ + —___ 
For the Companion. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AT EIGHTEEN. 


We do not relate the following anecdote becanse 
it concerns a queen, but because Queen Victoria 
represents the best womanhood of England, and 
the highest type of Christianity that royalty has 
exemplified in this age. 

As is well known, when she was a girl of but 
cighteen years, she was told that she was to rule 
over the mighty kingdom to whose throne she 
was heir. There are few persons, either old or 
young, who would not at least have felt a 
momentary elation of pride at sucb an announce- 
ment. But there was no expression of exultation 
in Victoria’s face, or words, or heart. 

Though she had from infancy been destined to 
the honor, to her nature, distrustful of itself, the 





announcement brought a feeling of responsibility 
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that was overpowering, and she sank on her 
knees, clasped her hands, and faltered out: 

“God help me to be good !”” 

Her prayer has been heeded. Help has been 
given her, and to her purity and loyalty have 
been added glories and honors and powers 
enough to satisfy the highest earthly ambition. 


j Later in her reign, when she was asked for an 


explanation of England's greatness, she said : 

“It is the Bible and Christianity.” 

When she began to rule, England had a lower 
standard of court life than it knows to-day. But 
the personal influence of its good queen has done 
much to give the English court and nation the 
enviable place they hold to-day in European 
civilization, 

It is worth while to remember the simple, 
earnest words with which the true - hearted 
monarch of the proudest kingdom in the world 
assumed her diadem, ‘‘God help me to be good!" 
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A POET WHO WAS A FOOTMAN. 


Among the poets who have triumphed over 
circumstances and won their way to attention in 
spite of difficulties, few have been more seriously 
handicapped by fate than Dalman—the poet who 
was a footman. Skipsey, the collier poet, had at 
least his vision-haunted underworld, his solitude 
of darkness. Hosken, the postman poet of Scotland, 
had the open air, the sky, the breath of the heather, 
the free wind in his face; but who could find space 
for dreams or visions in the commonplace round 
of a footman’s tasks? 

Yet Charles William Dalman is certainly a true 
poet, though certainly not a great one. “He was 
an exceedingly good servant,” said some one who 
had employed him in that capacity. 

He wore livery. He handed plates. He opened 
carriage doors. He was faithful to all his round of 
commonplace duties. Who shall say why he alone, 
among his fellows, had visions of Mount Parnassus, 
and when his daily round of work was done, 
instead of making merry with his fellows in the 
servants’ hall, shut himself up to read the poets 
that he loved? He was as good a footman as if he 
had never made a rhyme; and a footman he 
remained until shortly before the publication of 
his volume of poems entitled, “Minutiz.” 


Fortune seemed somehow to smile on his 
audacities. He sent a sonnet to Lord Tennyson, 
and not only received kind thanks for it, but was 
admitted to a brief interview with that lord of 
song who, during the last years of his life, saw so 
few strangers. 

He sent some of his rhymes also to “Carmen 
Sylva,” the Queen of Roumania, and had from her 
a note of gracious praise. He has made friends 
among all sorts and conditions of men. 

“Minutia” is certainly graceful, rather than 
sreat. It has recetved unusual praise, however, 
from some of the best reviews, perhaps partly 
because it isa wonder of wonders that its author 
should be a poet at all; though indeed the lyric 


ave ensured for it a measure of attention, even 
under circumstances less remarkable. 

He has made helpful friends among literary 
men. He wears livery no longer, but makes his 
living by his pen—editing, complling, copying, 
turning an honest penny by whatever means comes 
in his way. 

A mong the poets who were at once the delight 
and the Inspiration of his struggling years, he gives 
the first place to Philip Bourke Marston. “It was 
not,” he said, “that 1 thought him greatest of all, 
but that I loved him best. The sadness of his life 
appealed to me, and hig songs out of the dark 
echoed in my soul.” 

The tirst money he received for his verses went 
for the purchase of a wreath of laurel and bay to 
lay upon Marston’s grave in Highgate Cemetery; 
and when he had left service, and his evenings 
were his own, he used to wander through the noisy 
Euston Rond, and linger, like a pilgrim at a shrine, 
before the house where the last sad years of 
Marston's life were passed, and where death found 
him. 

His work in verse is not ambitious. It contents 
bim “to pipe a simple song for thinking hearts;” 
but he has the true poetic instinct, and at least his 
career proves that under conditions no matter how 
unfavorable, it is possible to aspire, to strug le and 
to attain, despite circumstances by which fate 
would seem absolutely to have barred the way. 

Walt Whitman, “the good, grey poet,” was 
another of Daiman’s enthusiasms, and two of the 
poems in “Minutie” are tn Whitman’s honor. 
Some of his best verses are in memory of his dead 
mother, whose early influence in the direction of 
all that was noble and good seems to have been 
one of the supreme inspirations of his life. 


firace and sweetness of some of his work must 
i 
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BURIED IN A CAVE. 


A Union soldier, James Newcomb by name, was 
wounded in one of the battles before Atlanta, and 
then captured and carried into the city. There he 
Was well treated in one of the hospitals, and as he 
grew stronger he began to look about for some 
means of escape. He took a colored servant into 
his confidence, and after considerable urging 
persuaded him to join in the attempt. Newcomb 
had on a Confederate jacket and homespun 
trousers, and one evening the two men sallied out 
in pursuit of liberty. All went well till they were 
in the suburbs. Then a squad of soldiers met 
them. Moses, the servant, who was acquainted 
with the nelghborhood, quickly drew Newcomb 
after him |through a gate in front of a deserted 
house. 


“Tere, massa, down here,” he said, pointing to a 
cave near the veranda, which the former occupants 
of the house had used, no doubt, as a shelter 
against the Federal shells. 

he two men scrambled into the cave, and Moses 
drew an old barrel in after them to stop its mouth. 
The next minute the squad of soldiers followed 
them, and the refugees thought their fate was 
sealed. However, as it turned out, the soldiers 
only meant to bivouac in the house for the night, 
and In the morning they disappeared. Moses went 
out to forage, promising to return before night, 
when it would be safe for them to make another 
venture toward the Federal lines. 

Before that hour came, however, Newcomb hea: 
a whir and a crash, and then mortar and bri 
came tumbling 
completely blockIng it np. 

He was nearly smothered by the dust, and in an 
instant the place was as black ag the darkest night. 
For a few minutes he was in despair. Then he 
rallied himself and waited for Moses. How long 
the time was! Would Moses ever come, or was he 
fated to die in that hole? 

He pulled away the bricks to clear the entrance, 


~ 








down the mouth of the cave, | 





but more rolled in. Then he piled some of them 
under hig feet, and tried to pull down the roof. 
His struggles were vain, and he threw himself 
down, crying and praying by turns. 
How long he had been there he had no means of 
telling. He had eaten his last scrap of bread. His 
t rollen; his 
as parched. He 












thought it 
earthquake. He 
jumped up in terror, 
ind then threw himself 
lown again exhausted. 
i by he seemed 

voic Some 


















He screamed, partly in 
Some one was clearing 
away the bricks. A ray of light broke in—then a 
flood of light—and there stood Moses. 

The Prisoner fell in a swoon, and when he 
revived he found himself lying on the piazza, 
surrounded by negroes, who quickly supplied him 
with coffee and food. 

Moses, It appeared, had been forced out of the 
city by a Confederate officer, who was going in 
pursuft of the Yankees, Five days had elapsed. ; 

he Yankees were now in Atlanta, and at the first 
opportunity Moses had returned to the cave. There 
he heard the captive’s scream, and calling some of 
his countrymen to his help, soon set him free. 


his 
fright, partly in hope. 


one called name. 


see 
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FROM CROCUS TOWN. 


In purple gowns all striped with white, 

And ruffled capes of green, 

From Crocus Town slim maids alight 
Kehind the brown earth's screen. 


Ench tiny fist a tattoo plays ‘ 
Upon the frost-bound gites, 

While not a sound within betrays. 
The warder knows who waits. 


Their high, sweet voices chorusing 
Tinplore him, “Open quick! 

Our cold feet have no covering; 
We're weak and faint and sic 


The great gates stir with cumbro 
(ne crocus-maid slips through ; 
"here js the Spring, dear warder, speak!” 
“The Spring, sweet maid, is you!” | 

CoRA STUART WHEELER. 
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POOR QUALIFICATION. 


“Folks that hold their heads so high sometimes 
have to step down a peg,” remarked Mrs. Wilson 
oracularly, as she seated herself at the supper 
table opposite her mild-faced helpmeet. “I’ve 
been over to Mis’ Jenkins’s this aft’noon, an’I see | 
that young man that Seliny is engaged to be 
married to.” “Well, aint he a nice young feller?” 
inquired Mr. Wilson, taking a careful sip of the 
scalding tea which his wife had given him. “I see 
him to the post-office with Seliny las’ night, an’ I 
reckoned he looked real clever.” 


“He may be clever ‘nough,” replied Mra. Wilson, ; 
pursing up her thin lps, “an’ he may be a feller o° 
good habits, but what I say is he’s a come-down 

‘or Seliny, accordin’ to the notions her folks have 
allus held." 
Vhy, they never seemed a mite toppin’ to me, ! 
"ventured Mr. Wilson. 
umph!” said his wife. “What do men know 
about sech things, anyway ?”” 

Reosly ing. no answer to this pointed inquiry, she 
continued her narrative: 

“Pve allus thought ’twas queer they didn’t make 
it clear what his business was when they spoke of 
him, an’ to-day I jest asked Mis’ Jenkins right slap 
down. ‘What does Seliny’s young man do for a 
livin’?? says I. An’ she says, ‘He's a civil engl 
neer.’ 

“Well, I was all took aback! 
engineers are jest as good 4s anybody, an’ more 
useful than most men,” said Mrs. Wilson, with a 
slight sniff. “But the Jenkins’s havin’ prop’ty an’ 
all that, I expected Seliny would be lookin’ for a 
clerk or somethin’ of that sort. 

“But I didn’t show my feelin’s a mite. I jest 
says, ‘Well, I’m happy to hear she’s made a sensible 
choice. The only thing la, o’ course, It aint ’xactly 
a clean business; an’ then I should be continual 
afeared of the injine’s bustin’ or runnin’ off the 
track,’ says I. 

“An’ Mis’ Jenkins looked at me sort o° 
an’ she says, ‘He’s a ciril engineer.’ 

“That riled me up. ‘I noticed you remarked he 

was civil before,’ says I, ‘an’ I’m glad to hear it; 
but I must say,’ says I, ‘that I’m sorry you an’ 
Seliny have got sech a poor opinton of Berryville 
young men’s manners that you feel obliged to 
speak of it as makin’ sech a p’inted diffrence,’ | 
says I; an’ then I fastened up my shawl an’ come 
right home. 
“Civil, indeed!” said Mra. Wilson, setting down 
her teacup with an undeniable clatter. “An’ what 
was the matter with our Peltiah, I'd like to know, 
if civility was what they was on the lookout for, all 
through Seliny’s teens an’ twenties up to now?” 








It aint but what 
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“*SAVING”? MONEY. 


When a bank-bill is utterly destroyed, the 
government or the bank which issued it is the 
gainer by the amount of the bill, for it is a promise 
to pay which no longer need be kept, since the 
evidence of the promise no longer exists. But if 
enough of the note is left to constitute reasonable | 
proof of its existence, It must be paid. No more 
extraordinary rescues have ever been made, 
perhaps, than those which governments and 
governmental banks have performed in the case of 
mutilated currency. 


Some extraordinary but well-authenticated stories 
of such rescues, performed by the Bank of France, 
are related. Not long ago a Parisian goat got hold 
of fifteen bank-notes of a thousand france each, 
and devoured them all. For a very short time he 
was an extremely valuable goat. He was soon 
slain, however, and all the bills were found, chewed 
up into bits and partially digested, in his stomach. 

Strange to relate, they were, In due course of 
time, put together again at the bank and paid. 

One day a sheep ate wy & hundred-franc note 
belonging toa butcher. The butcher ran into the 
house of a friend, seized a breech-loading gun, 
loaded it, and shot the sheep. He had no sooner 
done this than the owner of the gun rushed up. 

. Sahat was an expensive shot of yours for me,” 
he said. 

“What do you mean?” asked the butcher. 

“Well,” said the other, “I had seventy francs in 





Dills hidden In the barrel of that gun!” 
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The sheep's carcass was pretty thoroughly 
searched, and enough of the pieces of the note, 
recovered so that the bank redeemed them all. 

More commonplace incidents of this sort are 
continually reported at the bank. Now and then 
an excited family—man, wife and children—rush 
into the bank. The children, left alone at home, 
have found some rpretty, pictures” and cut them 
pp with scissors. The pictures turn out to be bank. 
bills, and when the parenta return, they take 
“pictures,” children and all to the banks ax 
evidence. 

The Dilla are put together and redeemed; the 
family go home happy, but the children never 
again cut up anything valuable. 

A not infrequent occurrence ia the leaving of 
bank-notes in the pockets of linen vests which are 
sent to be washed. Perhaps the washerwoman 
looks in the pockets, but very likely she does not, 
but puts vest and bank-notes into the suds. Bills 
treated in this manner are very hard to restore; for 
the rubbing and the washin {preparations vers 
neatly efface all evidence that e pulpy mass has 
once heen money. 

Burned money is sometimes restored. A man 
came home, took out a letter, cut the envelope 


| #eross the end, and took out three hundred francs 


in bills. In his absence, hig wife put the bills back 
in the envelope. The man returned, and taking 
what he supposed was merely the envelope, threw 
it into the fire. 

However, the ashes of the burned note stil! 
retained the form and imprint of the burned money, 
and it was redeemed by the bank. 
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CANVASSING UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 


Life insurance agents have become proverbial 
for their persiatency and “push.” Business men, 
to whom minutes are precious, sometimes find it 
hard to treat them with civility. The Albany 
Express, however, has heard of one man, an iron 
manufacturer, who has found a way out of the 
difficulty. His method is thus described by a 
solicitor who has had a personal experience of It 


T had heard that he was a hard customer, but as 
he was rich and uninsured, I made up my mind to 
tackle him. So I went to his ofiice, and I must say 
that I was greatly surprised at his greeting. ft 
was friendly and even cordial. 

“Life Insurance,” he said. ‘Well, now that's a 
subject that interests me. Suppose you come with 
me out to the shop. I’ve got to go out there, and 
while we are there you can tell me all about your 
company.” 


He took up hts hat and bade me follow him. 4. 





we went out of the 
oftice 1 noticed the 
clerks smiling, and | 
dare say I was smiling. 
tos 





0. 

‘ The proprietor walked 

1 hurried]y and I followed 

: after, till he flung oper 

a a door and we entered 

) the machine shop. The 

din was horrible. A 

thousand hammers must have been beating tron 
all atonce. 1 put my hands to my ears. 

Then I looked at niy man. His lips were moving, 
and removing my fingers from my ears, I managed 
to catch his words, shouted above the racket, “Now 
tell me all about it.” 

He smiled wickedly as he spoke. My own feel 
ings had better not be described. Of course I wa- 
peaten: and I withdrew. It was a mighty mean 
trick. 
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WHEN THE SUN Is HOTTEST. 


The fact has long been recognized that the sun 
ts a variable star. Of course its variations are 
slight, else they would have a disastrous effect 
upon the earth. The regularity with which sun. 
spots gradually increase and then decrease in 
number and size is, however, a sufticient indication 
that, as viewed from a great distance in space, 
and with sufficiently delicate means of observation, 
the sun would run through a cycle of variations In 
brightness once in every eleven years. 


It might well be supposed that if such changes 
take place they would be more easily percelved 
from the earth than from a greater distance. Ass 
matter of fact, however, there are practical difi- 
culties which render it almost impossible to get an 
accurate measure of the variation from year to 
year in the amount of the sun’s radiation that falle 
upon the earth. 

It has even been undecided whether the sun is 
hotter or colder when it is most spotted. Some 
observations have indicated that the sun fs hotter 
when the disturbances that create sun-spots are 
most active, while other observations havo, at the 
same time, tended to show that less heat is then 
recelved on the face of the earth than is received 
when there are practically no sun.spots. 

Recently, however, M. Savélief has reported to 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris the result of 
experiments and calculations made by him since 
1890 which strongly go to show that not only ta the 
sun hotter when It is most spotted, but that it 1s 
precisely at such times that the surface of the 
earth fecls the greatest intensity of solar radiation. 

If M. Savélicf’s conclusion remains unshaken, it 
will seti.2 a question that has long been more oF 
Jess of a puzzle, and will aid in the solution of the 
problem of the sun’s influence upon the earth’s 
weather. 

In connection with this it 1g not uninteresting to 
remember that, at present, we are not far from & 
maximum period of sun-spots, or In other words, 
according to M. Savélief, from a time when the 
sun’s heat is most intense upon the earth. 
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COURAGEOUS. 


Lord Thurlow had one of the bad habits of his 
time. He swore terribly. One day he was accosted 
by a young clergyman, on the sanda at Scarborough, 
who, without any special introduction, and with but 
a brief preface, asked him for the vacant living of 
Spaxton, which was in Lord Thurlow’s gift. 


“Go about your business,” gaid his lordship, with 
the accompaniment of several large oaths. 

“But T won’t go about my business,” replied the 
intrepid divine, “and what's more, it becomes my 
duty, as a clergyman, to reprove you for swearing! 

“Oh, indeed!” exclaimed Lord Thurlow, knitting 
his heavy eyebrows, “and you reprove me, do youn 
Hang it! T’see you are a good fellow! You shal 
have the living.” 

They shook hands over the bargain, and Mr. 
Jaques became Vicar of Spaxton. Moreover, he 
became Lord Thurlow’s adviser and good friend. 
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For the Companion. 
NEW LEAVES. 


Mrs. Horse-Chestnut Tree said: “Oh dear me, 
T must have a new gown, and what shall it be? 
On catkin trimmings the Willows dote, 4 


The staid old) Oak 
wears a gay pink 
coat; 

Miss Birch is dre 
in the prettiest 

With a sash of green 
‘round a white satin 
waist. 

But I think I've guess 
ed what pattern is 
best; 

Besides, it will be 
unlike all the 

Soa Japanese 
this morning she 
plans, 

All made of the softest 
of little green fans. 














uite 
t 
costume 
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For the Companion. 


A BALL OF CORD. 


Allen wanted his 
kite to go up higher, 
but the cord gave out. 
He ran into the house 
to get more. 

‘* Where's mamia ? 
Where's mamma?” 
le shouted, up-stairs 
and down. 

“Out!” called Ger- 
tie from the  sitting- 
room, where she was 
studying her lessons. 

What a strange 
thing it is that when 
little boys want them, 
mamas are so often 
out—or busy! 

“I know where to 
get cord, anyway!"" 
said Allen. “I know 
mamma would let me 
have it!” 

From the drawer 
where mamma kept 
paper and cord, al- 
ways ready for tying 
up parcels, Allen took 
a big new ball of 
cord. It had been 
bought only a day or 
two before. 

Now the ball of 
cord was very much 
displeased at being 
taken for such a pur- 

* pose. 

“To tie up bundles 
is a useful and busy 
way to spend one’s 
life,” it complained. 
“Think of the many 
agreeable errands | 
am sent on! How 
much pleasure and 
good I take from 
place to place! But 
to fly a kite! What 
good on earth is a 
kite? The cord goes 
up in the air, gets 
broken, and hangs 
from trees and tele- 
graph wires, and at 
last re away! 1 
don't like it at all!" 

But Allen did not 
hear what the cord 
said. He tied it fast 
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chattered awhile together. What they talked | cord—your ball, mamma—last spring!"’ he said, ' 
about, the ball of cord did not understand, but! with wondering eyes. 
what they meant to do it soon found ont. “What a pretty thing !’" exclaimed mamma. 
The two birds secured the end of cord which} The nest hangs over mamma's cabinet to-day. 
was straying among the bushes, and little by | It tells her that when even .a ball of cord is 
little, with mach patient labor, the pretty pair of | determined to be usefal, it finds a good way! 
orioles pulled the whole ball of cord up into the 
tree. They drew it from twig to twig, and fast- 
ened it firmly among the branches. Then they 
wove it with bits of grass and threads and 
feathers, until they constructed a wonderful thing. 
A lovely home up among the tree-tops! A safe, 
compact, and curious hanging nest, that in time 
held four or five little baby orioles, aud gave thein 
warmth and shelter, until they were fully grown, 
and could provide tiny new homes for themselves ! 
Months after that, Allen found the beautiful] Litrte four-year-old Ray, being asked why | 
j odd nest. he did not put his knife in his pocket, replied, 
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THE WATERPROOF GIRL. 


Here are the waterproof girls su gay; 
Little they cure for a rainy day. 

Never a raindrop, large or small, 
Dampens the waterproof girl at all. 

And nobody says when the skies are gray, 
“Children, you cannot go out to-day!” 
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“Just over the place where I lost my hall of | “My pocket hasn’t got any floor in it.”” | 





















The 








sullen clouds have gathered fast, 
And down the raindrops fall; 


The bluff storm whistles back at last 


i 





To wilful April’s call. 





7" 
But soon the sunbeams peep again 
Between the parted skies, 
©) Vo ary the tears of silver rain | 
; From April's clouded ey F 
\ | 
1 And once when her sweet eyes were wet | 
> With nature’s falling dew, 1 
She chanced to see a floweret | 
That in the woodland grew. a 
> 1 





She stooped, and on the flower smiled, 


And breathed that loving name 





+ So dear to every little child 


Who knows from whence it came. 





The echo lingers yet 





From April’s christening long ago 


Of her sweet Violet. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1 
CHARADE. 


My whole! no proud 
and stately town, 

But dear and sacred 
thy renown 

To those who first the 
fruitful page 

Of thy profound and 
gentle sage, 

Or feel the mystic 
second thrill 

That binds the hearts 
of patriots still 

To Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. 








To appoint. 


Brill 
cess. 
Silent. 

7. Relating to tides. 

8. A claw. 

9. Pertaining to 
certain place. 

10. Opposite to the 
zenith. 

11. A writing. 

12. To carouse. 

13. Even. 

14. According to law 
15. slip of paper 

to anything 
its contents. 
A limb of an ani- 


aney of sue- 








mal. 
1j. A letter. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 
y a greeting 





Gracious it may be, 
Leaves and flowers 
and mellow fruit 

All are dear to m 
When your ship s 
up the bay 
Look for mé, I lead 

the way. 





4, 
ANAGRAM. 

An American author 
and some of her writ- 
ings. Name of author 
in anagram. 

Mary Culloc. 

1. An article, novel, 
@ great power among 
the nations, — early 













womanhood. 
2. An article, a beau. 
tiful lower, exalted. 
3. An article, a pai 
toral poem, a preposi- 





tion, toil. 
4. Anticipation. 

A preposition, an 

article, pleasing to the 

eye, that which admits 

shuts ou 















an’s name, 
ning, foot coy- 





i 
junction, the Coast, a 
preposition, « compo- 
sition in metre. 

8. Gestures, a prepo- 
sition, all, a ‘specified 
time. 

9%. An article, invisi- 
ble, one personally at 
tached. 

10. From infancy to 
youth, poems. 

ll. An_ article, un- 
tamed, favorite’ flow: 
ers, a preposition, a 
neck of land, a wom 
an’s name. 

2. An article, 
going vessels, 
§ m, an art 
tery vapor 















Conundrums. 


When is a foot long 
than twelye inches? 
When it is an acre 
(acher 

Ww 








tanimals do gos- 
sips like best? Gnus 
(news). 





to his kite, and began to raise the kite again 





The cord seemed to be troublesome that morning. | 


It kept catching in the tree branches. Allen had 
to climb the tree twice to disentangle it. 

The second time he was angry. He jerked and 
pulled until the cord he held snapped; the kite 
flew away, and the ball of cord on the ground 
rolled off into the bushes. When Allen came 
down he could not find it anywhere. After 
grumbling a little he gave up the search, and 
went off to play shinny with Channing. 

The ball of cord among the bushes complained 
worse than before. 

“Now 1 shall rot away before [ am even 
unwound,” it cried. ‘It would have been better 
to fly a kite than this! It is strange that when 
one wishes to be useful, one is left to such a fate!” 

Just then a little bird hopped down beside the 
ball of cord. He examined it knowingly. Then 
he chirped a little, and down flew his mate. They 
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BURNING A BEDQUILT. 


Rosy and Posy were raking away the leaves 
from maimma’s flower-bed. The big sugar-maples 
had scattered many over it the autumn before. 
Rosy said that they’d been a ‘nice, warm bed- 
quilt for the flower Gay red and yellow at 
first, but now a faded brown. 

And when the ‘quilt’ was taken off such 
wonderful things as the children found! Pale 
green tulip leaves, bleached grass blades, folded 
bnds of yellow and purple crocuses, and snow- 
drops, like little white sleeves, green-dotted and 
with scalloped edges. They all seemed glad to 
see the sunshine. 

There were little insects crawling about under 
the warm leaves on top,—bugs and beetles,—all 
going yery slowly, as thongh they had the rheu- 
matism. A spider hurried out rather lively, and 











swung himself up over the dried honeysuckle | 
vines, and a couple of caterpillars crawled on the | 
gray fence-rails. | 

There was a bonfire in almost every neighbor's | 
yard. Rosy and Posy had one, too. They burned | 
up the “flowers’ bedquilt!’” Such a big pile as | 
the rustling, brown leaves made! I could not 
begin to say how many matches Posy used, but 
the froliesome spring wind sniffed every one out, 
so that the hired girl had to bring a shovelful of 
red coals from the kitchen stove before the leaves 
caught. Then there was a great roaring of scarlet 
flames and blue coils of smoke, all twisting and 








leaping upward. 
“Oh, what'll the flowers do for a bedquilt, 
when winter comes again ?"’ said Rosy. 
“I guess the sugar-maples ’Il weave ‘em another 
Posy answered, wisely, as he glanced up at 
the red buds on the trees. 
Mary E. Q. 









If a boy were teasing his little sister, what letter 
of the alphabet might their mother mention in 
order to stop him? Letter B (‘Let her be!”). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. April showers bring May flowers. 
2. Sweet April! many a tho 
Is wedded unto thee, as b 
N 






are wed; 
vutumn brought, 


















Ne I they fail, till, to it 
Life’s golden fruit is shed.—Long/ellow. 

3. 1. Pericle . Cressida. 3. Coriolanus. 4. 

Titus Andronicu 5. Petruchio. 6. Orlando. 7 

Horatio. 8. Rosalind. 9. T 10. Cymbeline 





Mark Antony. 13. Sebiistian. 14. 
y John Falstaff. 16. Antipholus 

uady beth. 19. Cleo 
)phelia. 






. 2. Generosity Audacity. 4 
ity. 6. Atrocity. 7. Propen 
. Immensity. 10. Reciprocity. 
y. 13. Authenti 
Impetuosity. 17. Ra 
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TOO MUCH STYLE. 


The coming of the “Yankee schoolmistress” Into 
some of the Western states occurred svon after the 
general establishinent of tho free.school syste: 
The intluence of the new.comers was particularly 
manifest in a broadening of human sympathies. 
People were led to look beyond the narrow horizon 
that had hitherto limited their vision. James 
Baldwin, in Scribner’s Magazine, ways that the | 
Yankee schoolmistress was a seven weeke’ wonder 
to many of her Hoosier patrons. 


If she knew how to adapt herself to their modes 
of life, however, and could gradually and without 
ostentation introduce what she believed to be better 
methods, eho was not long In gaining their con- 
fidence: If, on the other hand, she failed to 
appreciate the prejudices and deprivations of those 
among whom she had come, her career of useful- 
ness was not likely to be a long one. 

“They didn’t like the Yankee schoolmissus they 
hired over to the Grassy Ridge deestrict,” I over- 
heard one farmer say to another. 

aoe 80? Wasn’t she a good teacher?” 

“Well, I reckon she did know a thing or two, and 
she could manage the young fellers adini 8. 
But she couldn’t rest content with book-t 
and wanted to change everybody's m. 
livin’ right off. The Grassy folks just y 
couldn’t put up with her way of learnin’ the 
children compliments, anyhow.’ 

“Compliments? What's them?”” 

“Why, bein’ polite, you know. She tried to 
learn ’em to say ‘If you please, mum,’ and ‘Thank 
ye, str,’ and ‘I beg your pardon,’ and ali that kind 
of stuff. And she was so blamed finicky that she 
didn’t like for the girls to come to school barefooted, 
and she wanted the boys to yank off their hats at 
her whenever they met heron the road. It was 
too much style for the Grassy folks, I reckon.” 
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TAKEN BY SURPRISE. 


The Norwegian kjalke are queer little carriages 
about six feet long, made for the descent of 
snow-clad mountains. They rarely exceed a foot 


tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 
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in width, and are raised some eight or ten inches | on a large package of samples. One good avent or d DA dK< 
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of kjeelke coasting, which ts always dangerous, but 
seldom as funny as In the present case. 


A gentleman was riding his kjelke down from | 
Holmenkollen, and before him on the road he saw | 
a lady and gentleman walking. He called loudly | 
to them to get out of the way; but either they did 
not hear, or his pace was too great, and they could 
not move aside. 

As he rushed madly on, hig little kjwlke, before 
he knew what had happened, whipped up the lady, 
and there she was si ng in front of him: What 
was his astonishment to find that he was conveying 
an utter stranger down the mountain-side at this 
breakneck puce! He was too busy and. too | 
breathless to speak, and they sped. Away. 

The lady knew that she inust alt quite still, and 
after the first shock she tucked her feet away and | 
remained tn quiet bewilderment until they reached 
the bottom. 

There they stood aghast. Each bowed to the 
other. Each apologized, the one for being in the 
way, the other for bearing off a lady so unceremo- 
niously. All reserve soon wore off, and by the | 
time the lady's brother arrived he found them 
chatting and laughing, the best of friends. 
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WENT IN WHEN IT RAINED. 


A seafaring man who was in Boston for a brief 
stay had a few purchases to make, one of which 
was a straw hat. Noticing a store where hats were 
displayed in the window, he went In. 


“Have you gota pretty good quality of straw hat | 
that will fit’ me?” ho {nquired of the young 
salesman who came forward to wait upon him. | 

“Yes, alr,” responded the clerk; and after a 
xharp look at his customer he brought out a straw 
hat of rather coarse braid. “This is about your | 
size,” he said, “and it’s a good hat; rain won't | 
hurt it.” 

The old mun tried it on, and then examined it 
carefully. 

“Kind of coarse straw, aint it?” he asked. “1 
wouldn’t look much dressed up In it, would [2 

“Oh, It’s a very fair braid; it’s « hat you won't 
have to be careful of. You can stay out fn the rain 
with it if you want to.” 

“Well, young man,” sald the would-be customer, 
laying the hat on the counter, “folks where I live 
know enough to go in when it rains, so you'd 
better keep this hat for some of your friends and 
relations, and show me a hat that I'll have to bea 
little careful of. I generally have an old hat I can 
wear if need be.” 

The young man accepted the lesson, and showed 
his customer a hat of the quality he had asked for 
in the beginning. | 
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COMMENT NEEDLESS. 


The following incident is said to have happened 
in a school in that part of Brooklyn known as 
Dutchtéwn, and 7'he Outlook, in relating it, truth. 
fully remarks that comment is needless: 


The teacher of a class was asking questions in 
arithmetic when the principal of the school came 
in. He listened for a moment, and then said: 

“T can ask a question in subtraction that every 
pupil in the class will answer.” 

“I doubt it,” replied the teach 
know how stupid some of them are. 

“Children,” said the principal, your mother 
xent you fora pint of beer and gave you ten cents 
to iy for It, how much change would you bring 
home?” 

There were forty-six children in the class, and all 
but one of them immediately gave the correct. 
answer. 










“you don’t 
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LOST DIGNITY. 


Irish viceroys are stripped of their sovereign 
attributes as soon aa they reach English waters, 
which gives point to the’ following story told of 
Lord Houghton and a lady with whom he was 
acquainted. They both found themselves on board 
the Holyhead puck During the voyage from 
Treland ihe lady treated the viceroy with ceremo. 
nious respect. “So soon, however, a3 the 
entered Hol ‘ad harbor she said to him, 
no lon, & viceroy, so take m. 
London Truth. 
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QUEER EYES. 

Some very curious facts have recently been 
collated concerning the seeing powers of insects. 
The human eye in perfect condition ts able to see 
objects separately that are only one minute of are 
apart. Put two objects, ax for instance two black 
circles, on a white ground, just one inch apart, and | 
then place them ata distance of about two hundred | 
and eighty-six and one-half feet. As seen with | 
the nuked eye the apparent space between the 
circles will be a minute of arc. This space is 
plainly the limit of detail visible to the unassisted 
human eye. 

Now it mene be suppozed that an insect, baying: 
a compound eye, would be able to see more deta! 
than we can ‘do; in other words could separate 
small objects closer together. Awa matter of fact, 
owing to the small aperture of the lenses composing 
the facets of the eye, and the spacing between the 
facets, insects sce Texs detail than we do. 

Dr. G. Johnstone Stoney has calculated that a 
dragon-fly cannot sce separately two objects which 
are placed less than » degree apart. In other 
words, i two silver coing lying on a 
table thr and viewed from a distance 
exceeding third feet, would] 




























e inc part, 

fourteen and one 
e@ object. 
ccording to the same authority, | 
are still more limited in their ability to see the 
details of objects presented to their eyes. A tly 
could only see the two silver coins above described 
separately at a distance not exceeding about seven 
feet 

It has been remarked as 














a consequence of this 
that we can see the details on the antenna of a fly 
at u distance of two feet or more better than the fly 
itself can do, though they are but the fraction of an 
inch from its eyes. 





In another respect, however, insects have appar. 
ently an advantage over usin seeing. Itis believed \ 
that they can see with equal distinctness at the same | 
time through all the lenses or facets of their 
and that they are able to adjust the different lenses | 
simultaneously for distinct vision at various 
distances. 

Certainly when the remarkable immunity sity \ 
which a fly buzzes abolt among a variety. of | 
obstacles, never getting into collision, is conside 
it becomes evident that Its eyes must possess some 
remarkable facility of adjustment for vision at 
rapidly varying distances. 
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AN IMPORTANT POINT. 


Ina New England court-room one afternoon in 
late spring there was a scene of great excitement. 
A witness had testified that he saw the defendant | 
“splittin’ up rails” a few hours before the occur. 
rence of the accident for which the defendant was 
supposed to be responsible. 


“What did he say he was going to do with the 
rails?” asked the counsel, fx xing the wandering 
eye of the witness with his stern gaze. 

Before the witness could answer, the defendant's. 
counsel was on his feet, insisting that the question 
was not allowable. A prolonged wrangle ensued. 
Various high authorities for and against the adm! 
sion of the question were consulted and quoted. 

Meanwhile the witness shifted from one leg to 
the other, and gave vent to several prodigious 
yawns. Once he was heard to mutter that “twas 
fearful hot,” but aside from that he made no 
remarks. As the controversy raged higher and 
higher something resembling a amile passed across 
hie face once or twice, but quickly vanished. 

At last the court ruled that the question must 
be allowed, and while the defendant’s counsel, 
exhausted with rage, leaned back in his chair and 
mopped his forehead, the query was put once more: 

hat did the defendant say he was going to do 
those rails?” 
wthin’,” drawled the witness. “I was drivin’ 
my niece-in-law to ketch the train when I see him. 
An’ naow, tf it aint onconstitootion’l, I'd like to set. 
daoun, for my legs is abaout gin aout.” 

Amid uproarious merriment his request was 
granted, 
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SAVED HIS DIGNITY. | 

One of the chief men in the early 
Weston, Mass., was Francis Fullam, 
known as Squire Fullam. He was justice of the 
and one of the pillars of the church, 
Sundays always sat with his eyes fixed upon the 
mini a worthy example 
to the rest of the congregation 


history of 
commonly 


peace and on 






as if conscious of bein, 





Parson Wood 
woman in the 
bench to 


One Sabbath morning, during 
ward’s sermon, an old’ colored 
gallery fell asleep and tumbled off the 
the floor, making a loud noise 
Squire’ Fullam, who was 
something unu 1 had oce 
ty of his position as j 
his feet and 






, knew r the at 


















Woodward ceased speaking, and the old 

said, in stentorian tone 

ny one has discharged « gun in this meeting. 

, let him be brought before me to-morrow 

“clock.” 

d to him the 

ndded : 

I thought had hap 

Proceed, reverend 
Thereupon Mr. Wood ward resumed his discourse. 

and the service proceeded as usual. 





cause of the 


» what I said 


Tf what 
it 
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JIMMY. 
“You must be a very long-lived family,” said a 





gentleman, talking to a woman of ninety 
an institution, who said that she had a brother and 
a sister still living, both older than herself 


years, in 





sir,” was the reply, “there was eight of us, 
nd my brother Jimmy was the only one who 






‘And how old was he?” 
“Only seventy, sir.” 
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COMPLIMENTARY. | 


| It is worth Three Dollars 


Mrs. Newcome invited young Mrs. Sinith to step 


In to dinner 
“HT I better go home and make myself 
prett dd Mrs. Smith. 








“Oh no, dear—come just as you are 
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WHAT could # small boy have been thinking of 
when he spelled the word “slippers” s-1-a-p-p-e-r-s? | 
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All about the Patents. What infringes and what 
does not.” Pamphlet Reprint from The Electri r 
gineer. ‘Price % cents to any address px 

| THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 203 Broadw 
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MAGIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. | 


Dullest scissors sharp- — 
ened in 4 seconds, 
Simple, Durable. Perfect. 
25 cts. Post-paid. 

A Prize for Agents. 
Exclusive territory. 
Sellsassvon asitissh 

COLUMKIA MEG, €0., 
64 Thorndike Street, 

Lowell, Mass, 


NEW HOUSE WRAPPERS 


BY MAIL. 


Made from the famous 


Sea Island Percales 
and Pontiac Cloths 


in newest and most beau- 
tiful designs of figures 
and stripes, in_ White, 
Tinted or Dark Grounds. 

This cut shows style of 

arment but gives only a 
faint idea of these beauti- 
ful fabrics at 


*1.25. 


Mailed promptly to any 
part of the United States. 

Stute bust size, desired 
color and include ‘25 cents 
for return postage. 


Moncy refunded of not sat- 
tafactory. 


GI.CHRIST & CO., 
5 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 




















Beecham’s pills are for 


biliousness, bilious head- 
ache, dyspepsia, heartburn, 
torpid liver, dizziness, sick 
headache, bad taste in the 
mouth, coated tongue, loss 
of appetite, sallow skin, 
when caused by constipa- 
tion; and constipation is 
the most frequent cause 
of all of them. 
Book free ; 
drug stores, 
Allen Co. 
New Yor 


pills 25c. At 
or write B. F. 
365 Canal St., 
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“After a trial of 
happy to say that it is the 
the skin I have ever used.” 


The above is what Ladies tell us BAILEY’S RUBBER 


Complexion Brush 


For sale by all dealers in te 
receipt of price, Catalogue mailed free 
in Rubber Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & C0., 22 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 


Dongola 
Solid 
Leather, 
Perfect- 
Fitting. 


and Of with Patent Leath 


uarantee the Shoe 
vho for any rea’ 


your 
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gree. Sent express prepaid for $1.47. 
“*Shoe Facts," Free. You will find 
t 1090 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


MOOAR BROTHERS. 
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, DUCK SUITS. 


Stylish Duck Suits ; ca 
be had in 
white, 
white 


either 1 
or plain tan, 
with blue dot, or 
with black dot, or 
ground with narrow 
| Price 


Strikingly 
Handsome 


With their light, graceful wheels 
of tough wood in natural fin- 
ish, are the 


HICKORY . 
BICYCLES. 


These powerful wheels have 
grown rapidly in favor for tour- 
ing and pleasure riding, and 
will warrant the careful atten- 
tion of every rider desiring a 
durable mount of the highest 
grade. 


Hickory Wheel Co., 


So. Framingham, e 













te stripe 





and 
length Of skirt, vanelone 
the necessary amount 
state color desired, 
we will send the suit a 
once, express paid. 


}) The National Cloak Co. 


» 154 West 234 St., 
NEW YORK. 

















The Genuine 
De Long PATENT 


Hook anv Eye nas 





on the face and Catalogue free. 


Taste 


has lost lives. In former 
years people wouldn’t take 
Cod-liver Oil on account of 
its bad taste. Now we have 


« 








back of every card 
the words: 


See that 





Richardson 9 
& De Long Bros, Scott Ss 
Philadelphis. EE IEEE DEI 





| Emulsion 


At Coasting | 


pal 


Takes First Place, | 


Which proves it is the easiest running Bicycle in the | 
World. Fully Guaranteed by us, and that means 
something. It has more new and novel improve- 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
which is palatable and easier 
on the digestive organs than 
plain oil, besides being more 
effective. Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists, 


The Phonoharp. 











| ments than any Bicycle made. Catalogue free. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., ay A New and Wonderful Musi- 
Chicago. New York. Philadelphia, | | pace tener ricanana tes 





Any One Can Learn to Play It 


in a few hours duce 
beautiful harmony, play 
of music or accompaniments to 
the voice or other instruments. 

Nothing to get out of order. 
It will last a lifetime 
Full instructions a 
lection of music 
instrument, together 


any kind 


“It Is Splendid! 92| 


Exclaims every lady who has ever used | 


CAMPBELL’S 





















picks and key, all in a neat 
e 2 box.” Made in three sizes 
arnis ain Not, The, chords 
and 15 strings, 2.00 
With which an inexperienced person can No Edi ncines $3.00 
stain and varnish with one application | | No. 8. Six chords 
nd 26 strings, %6.00 


all kinds of household furniture (wood or | i ay 
a music can be had at 

a few cents eac 
For sale by ‘all Music 
ers or sent by expr 
D., or cash with the 


Send for Corcula: 


THE PHONOHARP CO., 685 Washington Street, Boston, ee 





it look like new, and transforming it into ' 
beautiful imitations of 

Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, Light 
| Oak, Dark Oak and Ebony, 

finished with varnish; and it is the only 
article that has ever been made that will 
satisfactorily accomplish this result. 

For full particulars regarding this arti- 
cle and names of wholesale agents from 
whom it can be obtained, see Youru’s 
CoMPANION of March 22, 1894, page 140. 


CarPENTER-Morton Co., 


151 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 
ple Manufac 


Deal 
Cc. 0. 
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Our CATALOGUE 


will explain in detail the design and 
special points of these Bicycles. 
Our Agents will be pleased to show 
them to you. 

Everyone who rides can be suited. 
Examine them before you decide 
what to buy. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
THE HARTFORD CYCLE 





FRANK 


Russet Polish 


MILLER’S 


Co., and Cleaner. 


Hartford, Conn. 9 Consists of a bottle of Russet 
e id a box of set Polish 
ained ir dsome car- 





ner removes dirt and 
stains, and the 


ton. The Cle: 








PAINT His, aoe 


Manufactured by 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
I t 






Water will run from it pure an 

the surface of any other paint, The Frank Miller Co., 
fonger. Equally useful for a: ork. for 

circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey Ci I New York 
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THE YOUTH’S 
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APRIL 19, 1894. 
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The Youth’s Companton is an illustrated weekly 
Saper of eight pages. [ts subscription price 18 $1.76 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
ecribere in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight which 1s the number 

ven for $1.76—are @ gift to the subscribers from 
6 publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office, We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 

jons. 

Payment for The Companton, when sent by mail, 
Jhoid be made ius Post-Omice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
romutred to register letters whenever requested to 

0 $0. 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on thelr own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
‘Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
Office, and {f lost or stolen the money cannot be 
Fecovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

sk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed, 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 

ust be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 

8 paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 

Continue i as we-eannot find your name.on our 
books unless your Post-office address 1s given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper lssent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books untess this s done. 


Caution against paying money to strangers 
ptioi 











a 
to Tepew subscri mn. Pp honewsl is of subscrip| ons 
to fompanton by the payment of money 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We h ve a few mts who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


WHOLESOME COOKING. 


Cooking is in reality a partial digestion of food 
previous to its introduction into the stomach. It is 
employed by man alone, and distinguishes him 
from all other creatures: 

Many articles used as food are entirely indiges- 

te. Some of the most nourishing 
of them are actually harmful if eaten uncooked. 

Cooking, to be esteemed a science, must be 
performed in such a way as to render the raw 
products of the earth as easily digested as possible. 
By virtue of such preparation the system is sup- 
plied with the greatest amount of nourishment for 
the least expenditure of vital energy in the various 
processes of the digestive chemistry. 

But good cooking must not only render food 
digestible; it must make it at the same time pala. 
table. Every physician recognizes the necessity 
of furnishing a convalescing patient with food 
that “tastes good.” Indeed, he will often allow 
himself to be overruled by the wish of the patient 
for some particular article of food, in the hope that 
the fickle appetite may thus be stimulated, and 
a steady demand for food induced. 

Cooking at its best, therefore, is both scientific 
and artistic; scientific when it best serves the 
purposes of economy; artixtic when, by virtue of 
an added tastefulness, It stimulates the digestive 
procexses to activity. 

It must always be remembered that the stomach 
is not a machine, but an organ extremely sensitive 
to every nervous influence, so that the tastefulness 
of food 1s a direct aid to its digestion. 

Those who, from the necessity of their oceupa- 
tion, are sedentary and confined to the house, are 
more sensitive to the effects of couking—wholesome 
or otherwixe—than those whose employment takes 
them out-of-doors. 

The degree of health enjoyed by the family may 
often be credited to the intelligent tnterest exer- 
vised In the kitchen In favor of good, wholesome 
fool, and it is not too much to say that an 
uccomplished cook may justly be proud of an art 
which so closely affects the health and well-being. 
of the household. 
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HE FOUND A FRIEND. 


A Boston boy thirteen years old, amall for his 
age and delicately brought up, had made a voyage 
from New York to Rio de Janeiro as a cabin-boy. 
It was a strange scene that met his gaze in that 
South American city. 

Tn the course of his stroll he came to a square 
in which was a large cathedral, near the Imperial 
Palace. Here suddenly a gay carriage came dash. 
ing up. with six horses, outriders, and a cavalry 
escort. In the carriage was the Emperor, Dom 
Pedro If., then—in 1842—not seventeen years old. 
He ts dead since, in exile, while the cabin-boy lives 
to tell the story, in his book, “Twenty Years at Sea.” 

The boy was greatly interested by his first glinpse 
of royalty, but there wax a world of other things to 
look at, and he continued his rambles about the 
city. 

By and by he grew hungry and began to look 
about fora restaurant. He could speak nota word 
of Portuguese, however, and found himecif, alone 
as he waa, in something of a predicament. Finally, 
after much wandering hither and thither, he saw. 
“a sweet-looking old lady” standing In a doorway 
He paused, and she spoke to him in Portuguese. 

He shook his head, and put his fingers to hia 
mouth, meaning to show that he was hungry. 





“Poor little fellow!” said the lady in English, 
speaking to a little girl at her side. “He must be 
dumb.” 

Of course the boy was dumb no longer. His 
native tongue had never sounded so sweet. He 
asked where he could find a restaurant. 

“A restaurant!” said the woman. “Why, bless 
your soul, you dear little midget, come in and dine 
with me! Whatever brought such a wee fellow as 
you all alone to Brazil?” 

The boy went in, and ate his dinner. Then it 
turned out that the good woman was an old friend 
of one of the little fellow’s Boston uncles, and 
nothing would do but she must take him to drive 
about the suburbs. 

It was a great day for the cabin-boy, and it was 
after sunset when he got back to the ship. 


SAVED BY THE PONY. 


Elephants are extremely afraid of horses, writes 
Major John Butler In “Travels in Assam.” To 
that fact he owed the deliverance of his wife and 
child from a terrible death. With them he was 
traversing the jungle over an exceedingly rough 
road, through forest and grass jungle alternately. | 
The way had to be cut as they advanced. | 


I was in the lead on a large elephant in my 
howdah, with a good battery of guna, when about 
midday I heard behind me a general cry of alarm, 
and hastily rode to the scene of danger. 

It seems that just after I had passed, with the 
coolies who cut down the jungle. a huge Mukna 
elephant rushed from the jungle in a terrible Tage, 

ursued the little baggage elephant, which 
was Jase behind my wife and child! The little 
elephant sereeched, and fled for its life, straight | 
ahead. ' 

Fortunately a pony was led beside the palkee 
which contained my wife and child. The wild 
elephant was close’ upon them, and they closed 
thelr eyes in horror, expecting to be dragged from 
their places and trampled to death. At that moment 
the great beast caught sight of the pony. It stopped 
short, turned aside, and fled back to the jungle as 
if pursued by an evil spirit. 

‘he men were filled with astonishment. Most of 
them had fled to the protection of sheltering treex, 
leaving my wife and child alone. 


MRS. STOWE’S CHILDHOOD. | 

One of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s early teachers 
was John Pierce Brace, who excelled in teaching 
composition. In “Stories About Favorite Authors,” 
itis told of him that he gave his pupils thorough | 
training In this art, and that when Harriet was 
eleven years old she was appointed one of the 
writers for the annual school exhibition. The | 
subject was a dificult one, but she wrote her 
' composition. 


' The compositions were read aloud. Among the 
gentlemen on the platform was her father, Rev. 
yman Beecher. 

“When mine was read,” says Mrs. Stowe, “1 
noticed that father brightened and looked inter 
ested, and at the close Theard him eay: 

“Who wrote that composition?” 

““Your daughter, sir,’ was the answer. | 

“It was the proudest moment of my life,” adds [ 
Mrs. Stowe. 

When she was seven years old, her older sister, 
‘Catherine, wrote: “She is a very good girl. She 
| has been to school all this summer, and has learned 
to read fluently. She has committed to memory 
twenty-seven hymns and two long chapters in the 
Bible. She has a very retentive memory and will 
make a good scholar.” 


LOVERS OF COLD. 


Climate affects the inhabitants of the sea just as 
it does those of the land. As Arctic land plants 
cannot flourish at the equator, so in the Arctic and 
Antarctic Oceans marine plants are found which 
are unable to survive in warm water. 


Among the most remarkable of these cold-water 
plants are the laminariacew, a kind of sea.weeds, 
which sometimes attain a gigantic size, exceedin 
in length the longest. climbing plants of the tropical 
forests, and developing huge stems like the trunks 
of trees. 

Recent investigations have shown that these 
plants flourish in the coldest waters of the polar 
‘seas, and that they never advance farther from 
their frigid homes than to the limits of “summer 
temperature” in the ocean. The genial warmth 
destroys them, just as a polar blast shrivels the 
flowers of a tropical garden. 








THE VERY MAN. 


A company of soldiers ia unfortunate if it does 
not contain a few wags to enliven the tiresume 
march and the uncomfortable bivouac. i 


A Georgia man of enormous girth stood at his 
gate watching the passage of General Johnston’s | 
army. All at once three or four men left the ranks | 
andcame running toward the gate, exclaiming, 
We've found him! We've found him!” 

The fat man was astonished and perhaps a little 
frightened, and the captain of the company 
demanded : 
hat is it? Whom have yon found?” 
“Why, captain,” answered the men, still dancing 
about ‘the bewildered citizen, “don’t you see? 
We've found the man that swallowed ‘our bass 

rum! 











CLOSE RESEMBLANCE. 


An exchange prints a pleasing but improbable 
story of an English schoolmaster who promised a 
crown to any boy who should propound a riddle 
that he could not answer. | 


Cure. What food to eat; what food to avoid. By 
John H. MeAlvin, Low 


The Best Stove Polishing 









WwW 
Mberal terms, Write for particulars to the 
C. W. BATES MFG. CO., Box 1539, Boston, Mass. 








One and another tried, and at last a boy asked, 
“Why am I like the Prince of Wales?” | 
The master puzzled his wits in vain, and finally 

was compellec to admit that he did not know. 
“Why,” said the boy, “it’s beeause Iam waiting 
for the crown.” 








NOT A WOMAN. 


| “How is the baby now?” inquired a neighbor of | 
Isabel Perkins, aged five. 


She’th pretty well now.” responded 
other'th giving her Mitheth Winthlow.”” 
And who is Mrs. Winslow?” asked the neigh. 
bor, curious to see what answer the child would 
make. 
“She ithn't a woman at al/.” replied Isabel 
scornful amazement at such ignorance; “she'th a 
thoothing thyrup!” 





Tsabel. 

















Ir doesn’t take a sleight-of-hand performer to 
get a square meal off a round steak. | 








‘We have already assigned 
terriovs on our new 
MYSTIC FILTER 
od reports are 
‘our_name. 


n, Mass, 


THE HIGHEST AWARD 


Were received at 


Dyspepsia. —Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 


AGENT 


to over five hundred applicants. 
coming in from all sides Send in 
M 4S Franklin 


Mass, Mailed free. (4dr. 











Mitten. 


he te tell th a 
aisle ator about, Lams WORLD’S 
ool Stove Polishing Mitten. 
It polishes the stove better Columbian Exposition 
than anything else. It pro- BY THE 


tects the hands perfectly. | 
By mail, 35 cents, post-paid. t 


‘e want agents in every town and can offer the most 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


‘Home Comfort 
O’NEILL’S, |STEEL RANGES, Ett pel 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, STYLE 
New York. No. 65. 


SPECIAL. 


300 Pieces of 


Black Silks. 


Reserved for our Mail Order Customers. 









100 Pieces Black Gros Grain. 
inch worth 


1.25 | ci 


Sample. Quality, 
100 Pieces Black Armure Royal. 


THIS ILLUSTRATES ONE OF THE 


Reversible 


125 = RANGES 


RECEIVING THE 
$1.75. Highest Award over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


100 Pieces Black Peau De Sole. 
| Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
Reversible 1 and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used. 


and Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
l 50 eo | 


a3 
inch | Sample. 


22 
inch 


WN WAGONS throughout the UNITED 
STATES and CANADAS. 


SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1894, 277,188. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE C0. 
FACTORIES: 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., U. 8. A., 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
Founded 1864, Paid-up Capital, $1,000,00, 
8OLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


Sample. 
$2.00. 





An enlarged Circular with samples attached 
will be mailed free on application. 


Send for Ilustrated Catalogue — mailed free 
to out-of-town residents. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 





THESE TIMES 
Induce Economy. 


You can economize and 
at the same time get 
the BEST. 


Brown’s French Dressing 


for Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes is without doubt 
the best and most reliable Dressing before the public; an indispen- 
sable article for every lady to have, and for the price at which it s 
sold, as to quality and quantity it has no equal. More of this Dressing 
is sold throughout the WorLp than any other make. 
Ask your dealer for it, and take on other but BROWN’S 


FRENCH DRESSING. 





Crescent 
Bicycles. 


An Entirely New Line 
4 for 1894. 


: We are demonstrating that first- 
+ class Bicycles can be made and 
sold at the following prices: 


p $75 eee 
! Men's (No.1) 30 Ib. 
$50) wadteiten 

Men's (No.2) 27 les. 


$ 4 0 24-inch. 


‘We are represented in sll ie 
principal cities and towns of t 
United: States. 


IMlustrated Catalogue FREE 
On Application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, $hifor. 
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E-THE-LIONS 


- in Seven chapters: 





Chapter IV.— Storm-stricken. 


“Our troubles, Dorothy,” said her mother, 
“chiefly arose out of the unhappy times when 
friend turned against friend, brother against 
brother, even father against son. My own father, 
Michael Tallman, was a poor clergyman—chap- 
Jain in the family of Sir John Ferrars, whose old 
home near St. Ives I have often shown you. 
‘That old hall, long shut up, and a few mortgaged 
acres are all that now remain to Sir John’s son, 
Sir Everard, of his heritage. 

“My mother died when I was abont your age, 
and after that father and I lived alone. Francis 
Denison was a fellow-student of young Everard 
Ferrars at Oxford, and came to the hall as his 
tutor when I was sixteen. A year later we were 
anarried. 

“*You know that my father, my husband and 
the Ferrars family were strong Royalists, though 
all others in the neighborhood were Parliament 
folk—your father, lass, and his father among 
them. Miles and I had always heen good friends ; 
we might, perchance, even then have become 
more than friends had not fate brought Francis 
Denison to Ferrarsholime. 

“The great Oliver Cromwell was a St. Ives 
man, and his cousin, Master John Hampden, 
became about that time the man in highest 
esteem in all England with the Puritans. For 
my part, I cared little for either king or Parlia- 
ment, but naturally I inclined rather to the side 
of those I loved best. e 

“It would ill beseem me to say aught to per- 
suade your father’s child that my way of thinking 
then was the right way; truly, since I have been 
Miles’s wife I have changed my opinion. 

“The king’s troubles began shortly after I was 
married. Sir John Ferrars got up a company 
for his service, which both his son and my 
husband joined. They went to Oxford, whither 
I went also, and of the sorrows of those years I 
care not to speak. My poor young hushand died 
at Marston Moor, bravely fighting for the king, 
and I came back, with my fatherless boy, to my 
old home. 

“But alack-a-day! change and sorrows had 
come there, too. My father was dead, and my 
old acquaintances all turned the cold shoulder to 
the widow of a ‘malignant,’ as they called the 

* king's friends. Only the widowed mother of 
Miles Barclay befriended me; she took me to her 
home, and cared for me and my boy as if we had 
been her own. 

“Miles was away, serving in the Parliament 
army, until a year later. At the battle of Naseby 
he received the wound that crippled him, and 
then perforce came home to stay; but we did not! 
marry until several years later, when my Charley | 
was eight years old. 

“Just before that the widow of Sir John Ferrars 
had come to St. Ives, acting in the interest of her 
son, who dared not come himself. As she knew 
my opinions, she had me up at Ferrarsholme 
often, and became much interested in my boy. 
She proposed I should entrust him to her care for 





afew years. It was hard to consent, yet at last I 


did so, for I thought the proposal much to | 


the child's advantage. 


“Hast found me, lass?” he said, gazing down 
affectionately upon her; and then Dolly stood by 
his side, her head leaning against his shoulder, 
for some time quite silent. At last, rather 
abruptly, she said: 

“Father, think you there is any likelihood of 
thé Plague coming to St. Ives ?"” 


“Who has been talking to you about the; 


Plague ?’’ said Miles, sharply. 

“I have been listening to Uncle Easy over 
yonder talking gf what he heard about it at 
Huntingdon; and then, besides—my brother 
Charles spoke of it to mother and me.’’ 

Dolly’s heart beat violently as she uttered the 


| forbidden name. There was a moment of silence. 


“Lady Ferrars and Sir Everard had then | Then ignoring the latter part of her reply, her 


b “no power at home, but they had friends 


in high station abroad. So 1 bade my 
pretty boy farewell just three months before 

j I married your father. He abode with 

Lady Ferrars until her death, four years 
later, then came back to me, a bright, 
manly youth and an ardent Royalist. 

“At first all was happy. My boy’s chatter 
about his ‘royal master’ pleased me, and Miles 
would not be angry with one so young 
—iny own ‘Prince Charley,’ as I nick- 
named him in those first happy days. 
You were just learning to talk, and 
you quickly caught the name, and 
always called him so. 

“Charley loved you so dearly that 
Miles overlooked much in him, but as 
the lad grew older, and each stood 
stouter by his own opinion, real dis- 
sensions arose, and I could no longer 
keep peace between them. 

“At last, unknown to Miles, Charles 
began communications with Sir Everard 
Ferrars, then with the king in Flanders, 
and a letter of Charley's fell into your 
father’s hands. Miles said its contents 
were high treason, though to me it 
seemed little but boyish braggadocio 
about what he would like to do, rather 
than what he intended. 

“There was @ sore quarrel between 
your father and my lad, and Charley 
was so spoken to that he had no choice 
but to leave his stepfather's roof. 

“I must not blame your father; 
thinking as he did, he could hardly 
have acted otherwise. But I lost my 
boy. I have never seen hiin since until 
the other night. I did once hear from 
him after the king came back and the 
Royalists were again in power. Troub- 
led times came then for your father’s 
party; his estates were about to he 
confiscated, and we should have been 
thrown homeless and penniless upon 
the world bad not Charles induced Sir 
Everard to exert his influence in our 
favor. 

“For my sake, as the widow of 
Francis Denison, the threatened con- 
fiscation was withheld; but it has 
always been a sore point with your 
father that he was forced to owe such a 
favor to Charles. Wwe 

“That is about all, lass. I have had 
my own troubles, as you see, but the 
Lord has been so good to me through 
all that I will still trust Him to grant 
me one crowning blessing—the recon- 
ciliation of my husband and gon.” 

Dorothy’s heart, after this story, was 
so full of sympathy for her mother 
and Charles that she was disposed to 
regard her father's conduct severely, 
and was heroically minded to tell him 
of her opinion upon the first good 
chance; but she found, when oppor- 
tunity offered, that her courage failed 
her; and then, too, when she was with 
her father her sympathies began to 
waver. 

Miles was so grave and subdued, so 
unusually gentle, though manifestly unhappy 
under the inner conflict not only with his wife’s 
wishes, but with his own unruly spirit, that his 
daughter's heart yearned over him, and she grew 
too pitiful to show him that she, too, must be 
ranked among his opponents. 

One pleasant evening a few days later Dolly 
found him, with his pipe in his mouth, seated 


father said, coldly : 

“Methinks, child, you might find better 
employment than in listening to a half-witted old 
man like Ezekiel Morrow.” 

“But, father, it is not only Uncle Easy’s talk; 
the pestilence is snrely at Ramsey. A peddler 
who caine straight from thence told Joan Strong 
this day that there had been three deaths of it 
within a week.” 





it? Uncle Easy says he has had it; do you 
suppose that can be true ?”’ 

“Very likely; it does not always kill. A 
certain doctor whom I knew when I was in the 
army talked to me much about it in those days. 
He had made the disease a study in its homes in 
Turkey and Syria; the countries of the infidel 
and the Jew. He held that it would not be so 
deadly were it more skilfully treated. For those 
poor wretches whose blood was foul through vice, 
drunkenness and unwholesome living there was 
no hope; but for reasonably healthy people, lic 
believed the Plague need be no more fatal than 
other violent irruptive fevers. He assured me 
that good nursing, cleanliness and pure air might 
heal the disorder.” 

“How does the disease act, father?” asked 
Dolly, strangely fascinated by the gruesome 
subject. 

“YT have seen but little of it, the Lord be 
thanked,” replied her father. ‘I believe there 
comes first a racking headache, heart-sickness 
and vomiting; then there comes a mighty fever, 
and sooner or later, sure sign of the true plague, 
a breaking ont of carbancles and poisonous 





“HAST FOUND ME, LASS?” 


“That is sad news indeed,” said Miles, ‘if it 
be true.” 

“Had you heard naught of it, father ?’” 

«The theme was in every man’s mouth the last 
day I was in Huntingdon,” he replied, ‘but I 
cared not to spread the rumor. II] news flies 
apace at best.” 

“It must be a fearsome illness, that even the 


upon the stile that led from the orchard into a bit | thought of it so scares every one,’’ said Dolly, 


of pasture-land. 


thoughtfully. ‘Does no one get well. who takes 


tumors, which canse the sick one direful agony. 
Ask no more, lass; surely it is not a theme one 
would dwell upon without need.’" 

“That is a lion that it would be wise to flee 
from,” said Dolly, after a thoughtful pause. “I 
know you are brave, father, but surely even you 
must fear the Plague.”” 

“] might perchance,’’ said Miles, “did I not 
know Who it is that sends forth the pestilence 
which walketh) in Garkness/ and the destruction 
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that wasteth at noonday. Child, learn to say of | Barclay the necessary labors of farm and house- 
the Lord, ‘He is my refuge and my fortress, my | hold had been made as light as possible. Evening 
God in whom | will trust,’ ahd thou wilt not fear | came, and the clouds around the sun at its setting 
to face the Plague or any other lion that may were welcomed as a harbinger of cooler weather 
come." | before morning. 

As he spoke Master Barclay put his arm around | Before bedtime the storm broke. Master 
his daughter. She hid her face upon his breast! Barclay and his wife and daughter had been 
and said softly, ‘At least I will no longer be sitting outside the house until the first dash of 
afraid of you, father. You know that I have rain drove them within. 
seen my brother. May I not talk to you about windows drinking in the refreshing breeze that 
him?” came with the rain. ; 

«Tis an unprofitable subject, lass.’* The storm grew rapidly more violent; thunder 

But his tone was not unkindly, and gathering | and lightning were incessant, and rain came in 
courage Dolly went on: torrents. 

“Mother has told ime of all the old troubles,| It was during a momentary lull, following a 
but surely it were wiser to forget the past, and be ; deafening crash of thunder, that Dolly cried, 
friends, were it only for mother’s sake. 1 know! “Mother! Father! did you bear? Surely there 
you can have no ill will toward his person; he is , was the voice of one calling for help.” 

so kind, so handsome, and withal so merry, and! “Nay, child, that could hardly be,’ said 
I do believe he is good also. I know he has a Mistress Barclay. ‘The shriek of the wind 
loving heart, for he is so fond of me whom he | misled you.” 

hardly knows, and he dearly loves my mother, But even as the words passed her lips there 
and the beautiful lady, his wife.” was another lull, and all heard a faint, far-off cry 

Her father made no reply. of distress, followed by the words, “Help! help! 

“QO daddy dear! do but see them; see his | Oh, help!” 

Elinor—they will meet you in all honor and; ‘A lantern, wife! my hat and cloak, Dorothy 
affection. Talk over the trouble between you in; shouted Miles. What he called for.was brought 
Christian charity, and I do in my heart believe | him with speed. 

you will join hands in friendship before your, ‘Open wide the casements; let the light within 
meeting is over.” shine forth into the night,’ he cried, and then 

“My little Dorothy,’ said Barclay, gravely, hurried forth into the storm. 

“do you not think that if in conscience I could} Then Dolly and her mother stood at the case- 
have done so, I should not long since have offered , ment, peering forth into the intense darkness, 
my hand in friendship to Charles Denison? That: vainly endeavoring to see what had become of 
there have been bitter thoughts in my heart! him. After an interval that. seemed unending, 
toward him—yea, and toward his father before the light from his lantern became again visible, 
him—I cannot deny; and such feelings raged | seeming to approach the house from the direction 
within me the day you wot of at Huntingdon | of the highway. A few moments later the outline 
Fair. But the Lord did not utterly desert me; I of Master Barclay's figure became visible, 
wrestled with the spirit in agony until the pride of approaching the house at what seemed an 
flesh was so vanquished that the one prayer I unaccountable pace. 

cared to make was, ‘Thy will be done!’ Before I i His foot was upon the step; his wife threw 
reached Huntingdon the second day, I had resolved . open the door, and he staggered in, supporting— 
that no selfish resentment of mine should hence-| almost carrving—the rain-drenched form of a 
forth stand between my wife and her son. storm-beaten, fainting woman. 

“I mistrusted too much mine own infirmities of | M. R. Housekgeerer. 
temper,’ Miles went on, ‘to care to confront (To be continued.) 

Charles Denison himself, but I went to those who | 
knew him and the woman his wife; I made | 
inqniries, and gained information concerning ; 
them from sure sources. The result has been that | 
I tind this man and his wife are utterly unworthy , 
of admittance into a godly house!"’ i 

“Utterly unworthy!" The words rang in! 
Dolly's ears. Could she believe such a thing of 
her fair-spoken brother? Was it not even more 
difficult to believe it of his sweet-voiced wife ? 

“Father,”’ she cried, in keen distress, ‘what 
have you learned against them ?"" 
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REMINISCENCE. 
° One thing at least in nature's plan 
Doth merit honest praise, 
And ‘tis that every mortal man. 
Hath seen some “good old days." 


— Mew York Herald. 
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For the Companion. 


A CLASS OF TWO. 


“He is a hanger-on and supporter of the most, In almost every large boarding-school some 
dissolute court in Christendom; his only occupa-, ‘craze’ prevails. It may be the writing of 
tion in life to mouth and rant the words of godless i poetry; it may be an affectation of fashionable 
men for the amusement of the wicked. As for; manners; it may be crocheting. At Miss Scar- 
the wife, who most likely has led him into these | borough's it was “friendships.” 
evil ways, I have learned that she is a French Unfortunate indeed was that girl considered to 
woman, and beyond all doubt, a papist.”” be who did not possess among her schvolmates an 

“You know not that she has done any wrong? | adoring and adored friend with whom she could 
Is it only because of her country and religion that | exchange the profoundest confidences, and over 
you think her evil ?"" whom she could weep copiously at parting for a 

“¢Only,’ sayest thou ?”’ cried Master Barclay, | two weeks’ vacation. 
sternly; ‘what manner of speech is that, from a) Seldom did these romantic and affected attach- 
child of the reformed faith? What could be | ments survive the long summer vacation. Mande, 
worse? If the spring is contaminated must not! who, in June, had pledged undying devotion to 
the waters be foul ?”’ Carrie, would return in September to choose a 

Dolly was perplexed and ovorawed. At her ' new friend; while Carrie, after writing a sonnet 
age, and trained as she had been, it was impossible | descriptive of her despair, would console herself 
that she should be able to set down what her | by finding a successor for Maude. 
father said to the account of prejudice. To the | Miss Scarborough watched with mingled 
strict Puritan, the one thing more abominable amusement and disgust the progress of this spirit 
than a “play-actor’ was a ‘“papist.”” The ; of sentimentality ; but thirty years’ experience in 
fanaticism that had led men to burn those whose | schools had taught her that sometimes such evils 
only crime was a difference in religious belief had cure themselves. Therefore she said nothing. 
in a measure passed away, but still some Christian; It is strange that among all these ephemeral 
people sincerely believed that an error in faith , attachments there could exist such a plain, quiet, 
was a sin that could obtain forgiveness neither old-fashioned friendship as that of Edith Wells 
here nor hereafter. and Helen Schuyler, two Seniors who were, the 

“1 should be glad, child,”’ said her father after | girls said, ‘as like as two peas from the same 
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Then they stood at the | 
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behold our brilliant luminaries, our Castor and | which 1 am anxious to have you read—ahem' a; 
Pollux, our paragons of goodness, our two grand | I consider it the finest thing in Latin literatur. 
| aggregations of the virtues of Madame Récamier, | It is Cicero’s Lelius—his Discourse on Friend. 
Lady Huntingdon and the Marchioness Ossoli, | ship.” 
| descending to a commonplace quarrel !"” A suppressed giggle came from the chai. 
| “Well, girls,” said Madge Wickes, ‘you all| Edith and Helen sat with downcast eves and 
| know that I have prophesied this again and again. | flaming cheeks, feeling that this awkward situatin, 
| I've always said that this high-toned Damon-and- | was more than they could bear. Though both 
| pythias friendship wouldn't last any longer than girls had a keen sense of humor, the ridiculoas 
tthe chocolate-cream attachments of the other, aspect of affairs did not strike them now. 
girls.” | Nor were the third-period lessons of the next 
“T’m sorry it’s happened,’’ said good-natured | few days less mortifying. Doctor Bainbridge wa, 
May Wardell, ‘because I'm afraid they'll never | continually referring to the friendship which he 
{be friends again. They are both so reserved | supposed to subsist between them. 
naturally that it will be next to impossible for, “It’s a perfect comedy of errors," said Madge 
either to make the first move.”” Wickes at the Emerson Club. ‘‘Here is a specimen 
“Does anybody know what caused it ?'’ some | of to-day’s lesson. I noted it down in the back 
one asked. | of my geometry : ‘Prefer friendship to all human 
Not even Madge Wickes knew. Nevertheless, possessions,’ said Edith Wells, translating from 
‘although neither Edith nor Helen condescended | Cicero. ‘Yes, young ladies,” Doctor Bainbridge 
| to mention the matter to any of their schoolmates, | puts in, ‘the old Roman is right. Other things 
‘it was not three days before there were seventeen | pass away, but friendship—ahei !—is immortal.’ 
! theories brought forward to explain the strange ' The doctor wipes his glasses, his wig falls off— 
‘occurrence. Dora Nelson asserted that it was; there are other symptoms of strong emotions. 
the result of the rivalry of the two girls for class | ‘Doctor Bainbridge, is this a partitive genitive in 
honors. This was the view taken by the Emerson | the first line?’ asked Helen Schuyler, in her very 
Club, which devoted an entire evening to the | coolest tones.”” 
subject. “It seems to me,"’ said Zoe Brighton, when 
Now the truth is that the quarrel, like most} Madge had finished, “that we have here a great 
quarrels, had sprung out of nothing. One day | literary experiment going on before our eyes, 
when the two girls, tired and nervous from the | Cicero, living, drove Catiline out of Rome br 
long January reviews, were doing ‘out-of-hours’ | sheer force of invective. If he could do that, 
work in the laboratory, Edith had met with a| oughtn't he, even now, to be able, through the 
| series of accidents. She had dropped a bit of | logic and pathos of the treatise on Friendship, w 
phosphorus on Helen's handkerchief; she had ; bring about a reconciliation between two girls, 
broken a test-tube; she had upset an alcohol; who, I know, are anxious enough to be friends 


| lamp, and barely missed setting the building on | again? 








Now say, Amelia Wardwell, 


fire. Helen spoke a few sharp words; Edith Ate sfithe Konic ae 
i nd any other Seniors 
replied: Who've had the luck to pass, 


It was not ten minutes after they separated 
before each of them was ashamed of her childish | don’t you believe Cicero will come out ahead?” 
display of temper. Neither had any idea of! One day toward the end of February Helen 
, having caused a permanent estrangement. received a letter from her mother that gave her 
Yet when they met next day cach fancied the some uneasiness. 
(other avoided looking at her, and.so neither; ‘Your friend Edith,” she wrote,—Helen had nat 
| spoke. ‘ spoken in her home letters of the estrangement.— 
It was a queer kind of quarrel. Here were | “ig doubtless in considerable anxiety about bone 
two intelligent, refined young girls, with as affairs. I suppose she has told you that her 
sincere a liking for each other as ever, really ; father has inet with some financial losses which 
desirous of a re-establishment of their old relations, j make this a very critical time in his busines. 
each feeling that she owed the other an apology, | Her mother has been in poor health for some 
| yet held back hy the fear that perhaps she might | months, and seems to me to be growing worse. 
' not be met half-way in an effort at reconciliation. | If Edith has not been told of these things, of 
It was an unnatural state of affairs, and was | course you will be silent about them.” 
made exceedingly disagreeable by the fact that aj A glance at Edith's troubled face and reddened 
hundred curious girls were watching the result. | eyelids as she came into class, told Helen that the 
Thus matters went on until the January exam- ; bad news from home had been received. Strangely 
inations were over, and the beginning of the new i enough, this fact made it all the harder for Ielea 
term made the situation still more awkward. \ to seek that reconciliation which for three 4s 
In the second term the Seniors were always, she had been making up her mind to effect. 
| required to make up in the “third period’ any i “If I had only spoken yesterday!" she thought. 
study requisite for graduation that had been | “Edith will scorn an apology that she may think 
, Oinitted in its proper place in the course. Miss is prompted by pity.’’ 
Scarborough had gone carefully over the past “<Old friendships are the best," Edith was 
| records, and had made out for each Senior a translating. ‘ ‘That old saying is true that 
| statement of any irregularities in her curriculum. | “many bushels’’—pecks would be better for 
“Third Period—one term's Latin omitted. | modios, wouldn't it ?—* “many pecks of salt must 
Report to Dr. Bainbridge in Class-room One," | be eaten together befure the duty of friendship 
| Was written on Helen's schedule. can —""""" 
The third period found Helen hurrying to | A knock at the door, and a telegram for Doctor 
| Class-room One. She had been detained in the | Bainbridge. 
_ laboratory, and was likely to be late for Latin. | “I am called out of town, young ladies,” be 
: -“I wonder how large our class will be?” she said, “and 1 will ask you to remain here and recite 
i thought, as she walked rapidly through the long to each other the remainder of the lesson.” 
“Out of our thirty Seniors, I shouldn't, When he had gone, both girls sat silent for 


' corridor. 
, Wonder if there are not more than half a dozen few minutes. Helen realized that now. if ever. 
she had an opportune time for her apology. Her 


| who have ‘back Latin.’"” 

“When I reached the class-room door,” she reserve and her dislike of ‘scenes’ were hari to 
afterward told a certain friend, ‘1 felt that I was i overcome, but she rose at last, walked over 0 
experiencing the truth of what the ‘preps’ call; Edith and held out her pand. 

‘Virgil's slang:’ ‘My hair stood on end, and my ““Old friendships are the best,” Edith,” she 
[voice stuck in my throat.’ There sat Edith | said, “I am sorry for what I have done.” 
/ Wells—the only other girl in that Latin class!; There was uo hesitation on Edith’s part. 7 
| Think of a class composed of two girls who don't; “I was going to speak to you this very moment. 
speak 1" she said. 

For a moment she had a wild thought of going, They were very undemonstrative even 1° 

back to Miss Scarborough and begging to be | There was no “scene,” no embracing of each 
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a brief silence, “if you would tell your mother of , pod.” ‘excused from the study, but her common sense, other; no protestation of undying affection. 
what has passed between us. The subject is too! Zoe Brighton's impromptu characterization of told her it would be of no use; Miss Scarborough | Madge Wickes was greatly disappointed. 
near her heart for her to be able to hear what 1) Edith— | was inexorable in regard to schedules. | “What do you suppose,” she said to the 


Mayflower-descended ; 
Intellect splendid; 
Courtesy blended 

With beauty most rare— 


must say upon it without pain; and to give her , 
pain is a trial I would fain be spared. Tell her 1, 
do entreat, if desire of nine bave any weight | 
with her, that she content herself with the‘ 
knowledge that her son lives and is in bodily 
health, and to seek for no further communion 
with him or hi 

Sadly Dolly returned to the house, and before 
she went to bed repeated to her mother the 
conversation. Of the sorrow this occasioned it is 
unnecessary to speak, but Master Barclay's 
behests, proceeding now solely from desire to do 





might have served equally well as a description 
of Helen. 





days of Miss Scarborough’s school. They them- 
selves had been friends from babyhood, having 
been brought up in the same town and in the 
same social atmosphere. 
mothers had some notions about “preserving 
one’s own individuality by occasional solitude,” 





Their mothers had been classmates in the early ' 


Nevertheless, as their 


what his conscience told him was right, could 
only be heard to be obeyed by his loyal wife. 

Her submission was put to a sore test, however, 
a few days later, when a letter arrived from 
Charles, saying that he bad been unable to 
communicate earlier with his mother on account 
of the uncertainty of his plans, arising from the 
increasing Plague in London. He was still hoping 
to come or scnd to St. Ives before long. Mean- 
while, he begged his mother to write him a few 
lines informing him of her welfare. 

This request Mistress Barclay was forbidden to 
comply with; and with silent, uncomplaining 
tears her son's letter was laid aside. 

May had passed away, and there came at last 
the seventh of Junc—one of the hottest days ever 
known in England. For all who served Miles | 





Edith and Helen occupied separate rooms at 
school. 

Based on congeniality, mutual forbearance and 
courtesy, their friendship seemed likely to outlast 
their school days. 

Therefore, if the Seniors had been told that the | 
King of Dahomey: was devoting himself to the 
study of Robert Browning, or that the earth had 
ceased to revolve upon its axis, they could not 
have been more incredulous than they were when 
Madge Wickes announced to them, one day in 
January, that Edith Wells and Helen Schuyler 
had ceased to speak to cach other. 

“To think that [ should have lived to see this 





a 


said Zoe Brighton, in her mock-heroic 
style, when the truth of the rumor had been 


established beyond a doubt—“this day when we 


Now Doctor Bainbridge was an absent-minded ; Emerson Club, “was the very next thing they 
old man who lived so much among his books that, did? Why, Helen picked up her Cicero and 
he was blind to many things in the schoolgirl | asked Edith whether a certain word was 
| World at Miss Scarborough's. Uelen and Edith | gerundive or the second periphrastic conjugation. 
| had always been favorites of his; their mothers ; Anna J. McKead. 
had been among his early pupils. 

“Come in, Miss Schuyler,’ he said, rubbing 
his hands in his nervous way and settling his is 
wig, which was always falling off, “I have just, BOOKS WERE A TREASURE 
been saying to Miss Wells that it is—ahem! a—a; In Mr. James Demarr’s “Adventures 10 Ve 
pleasant coincidence that you two young ladies | tralia,” a chronicle of fifty years ago, he speaks 
who are such inseparable friends, should—ahem! | of the Jack of something to read as one of his 
—should be able to have your last term's Latin | worst deprivations. For a man naturally fond 
together.” ‘books, it was pretty hard to go two or tre 

This was dreadful! What if the other girls months without seeing a book or a newsparer 
should hear of it? Helen glanced apprehensively One day, at a neighboring sheep station, he fou! 
at the door which opencd into the chapel, anda volume; but alas! it was a book about wthe 
which Doctor Bainbridze always left open for the right use of reason,” and so dry that even 4" 
sake of ventilation. who had nothing else to read could not real 

There was Madge Wickes. studying in her seat It was no better than a Dead Sea apple- 
by the door. Inquisitive, prying Madge Wickes ! Some time afterward one of the mel rode 
The Emerson Club would have the whole story from the head station with a copy of we Nichole 


i 5 won . ea lis 
before night. Buta worse woe was yet ty come. | Nickleby.” That night Mr. Demarr began 7 ; 
“You will be delighted, young ladies,” the kind | 


it to his companions. They were delighted: 
old doctor continued, “to learn of an arrangement : in the goodness of their hearts, suggested that i 
T have made with Miss Scarborough. She tells should wait till the men of two or three of | 
me that it is the Catiline Orations you have not nearest stations could be invited in © ant 
read, but T have prevailed upon her—ahem!—to the feast. 
let_me substitute another work of Cicero's, one; The next day, therefore, word 
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around, and after that, night after night, the hut 'to do. He did not notice one important fact, | until they were less sharp and jagged, he could | up toward the western sky through an opening in 


was full of attentive listeners. The nights were 
cold, but they had “a glorious log fire,” and for , 
a lamp, a piece of twisted rag stuck into a pint j 
pot full of melted fat. 
“It would have delighted the heart of a phi- | 
lanthropist,"* says Mr. Demarr, ‘to see how those 
fellows enjoyed the hook. If I could have read 
till daylight they would not have tired. Two of 
them came from a station seven miles awa, 
After the reading there was always an animated 
conversation, and, before long, calves, pups and 
pet birds in all the different stations around about 
were nained after the characters in the story. \ 
' 
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WAR AND ERROR. 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, } 
‘There were no need of arsenals or forts. 


—Lougfellow, 


see 


For the Companion, 


BILLY BOWLES AND THE RABBIT. 


If ever there was a boy who was unnaturally 
fond of hunting rabbits, it was a friend of my 
Doyhood days by the name of William Henry 
Harrison Bowles, who went with the rest of us to 
the old schoolhouse in Dixtrict Number 
Nine, in the township of Fountain Prairie. 
= boy undoubtedly had a mean streak 
nature. There were days when he 
hard to get along with. On these 
days he was always contemptuously called 
William Henry Harrison Bowles. On 
other days he was much better-natured, 
and then he was respectfully greeted as 
Billy Bowles. 

But there were no days when he was not 
fond of hunting rabbits. He used to 
organize at school little parties of boys to 
hunt rabbits with clubs. He would, at 
noon or after school, set the smaller boys 
to jumping upon brush heaps, and when, 
after many heaps had been leaped upon, 

a rabbit ran out at last, Billy Bowles 
cruelly struck down the frightened, weak 
litte creature with his club. 

I fear that many of the boys in District 
Number Nine were rough; but this cruel 
sort of fun appealed to very few except 
Billy Bowles. Most of his bush-beaters 
were boys who were smaller than himself, 
and were more or less under the terror 
of his fists. 

One morning in summer. on his way to 
school, Billy Bowles, feeling one of his 
evil spells upon him, compelled little 
Neddy Crosby to give him about half the 
contents of his dinner-pail, and ate up all the 
Uttle boy's doughnuts and tarts before his e: 
Then he ran on, leaving little Neddy to fonow, | 
weeping bitterly. 

A quarter of a mile farther on Billy met Henry 
Amory coming out of his father’s gate. Henry 
heard and saw the weeping Neddy in the distance. 

“Hello, William Henry Harrison Bowles, what 
you been up to now?” Henry called. t 

Billy glared savagely at Henry, but waited until | 
they were well out of sight of Mr. Amory’s honse 
on their way toward school. Then he attacked 
Henry fiercely with hands and feet. | 

That day at recess all the boys agreed that Billy 
must be “outlawed.” At noon the boys all attacked. 
him, and he ran away to the woods, shaking his 
fists at them. 

He did not come’ back to school that afternoon. 
Instead, he wandered about in the woods, and as | 
was the most natural thing for him to do, hunted | 
rabbits. Cutting a short, stout hickory stick with | 
hix knife, he stole cautiously through the thickets 
and among the brush-heaps of a clearing until he | 
started a rabbit. Then he whistled to it, very 
alluringly, in low, long whistles. ' 

When the rabbit stopped his running and listened | 
to the whistle as if spellbound, Billy hurled the | 
stickgintending to kill the little creature. 

But Billy had no “luck.” Two rabbits that he | 
started up declined to be beguiled by his whistle i 
Jong enongh to enable him to get within killing | 
distance. He threw his stick vainly at another; 
but the rabbit, after the foolish manner of his kind, | 
came to a stop after running a time, and, sitting 
with one forefoot delicately raised from the 
ground and his big ears pricked very high, looked 
wonderingly around, as if too much frightened 
and astonished to know what to do, i 

Billy whistled again, and crept up stealthily. 
The rabbit sat still, making himself all ears. Billy 
crept closer and closer, and was raising his stiek to 
throw it, when the rabbit bounded into the bushes. 

Billy uttered an exclamation and ran forward, 
and was just in season to see the rabbit disappear 
into the open end of a large hollow log. 

Billy saw at a glance that the log was that of a 
bur-oak that had been thrown down by lightning. 
The tree had been a large one, and unusually tall 
for a bur-oak. Evidently it had been hollow when 
itstood. It had been broken off about a dozen feet. 
from the ground, and the stump had been fearfully 
eplintered by the thunderbolt. 

The hollow within the log looked comparatively 
clear of splinters. Billy knew well that it is the 
property of bur-oaks to split more easily than 
other oa but there seemed to be no particular | 
reason why he should think of this at that moment, 
especially as he saw that the log had no opening at | 
the other end and no holes through its sides, and 
that it seemed easy to get the rabbit simply by 
crawling into the log after it. 

He threw down his stick and scrambled into the 
log on all fours. There was plenty of room. In 
and tn he went, keeping an eye out for the rabbit. 

For twenty feet, at least, the hole did not seem 
to grow smailer at all; but presently he became 
aware that the space was narrowing. 

Once or twice he noticed that the sides of the 
cavity seemed singularly splintered, and he 
reflected that nothing was too strange for lightning 


















































however: that the free ends of the splinters all 
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they were connected with the tree at the ends 


toward the butt, from which he had come, while | tree-trunk, and succeeded in springing it a littl 
itheir free ends were pointing up the tree, or! butit was only one. The trouble was that when he / cloud-mags in the west—the premonitory sign of a 
toward the direction in which he was going. | 


‘This rendered every splinter a sort of spring, | 


body pressed against it. This made no difference | 
so long as there was plenty of room, but presently | 
it began to make a difference. | 

Billy went far enough so that his body cut off | 
what light there was. He pressed forward eagerly ; 
the rabbit must be almost within his reach. He j 
felt his tingers itching to seize the little animal. | 

“1 guess I must be thirty feet into this tree,” he 
sald to himeelf. He was. i 

Now he came in contact with the sides of the tree; 
but still he went in easily cnough, He could get out 









he thought, as long as he could get in easily. He | 
had no intention to lose the rabbit now. 
He squeezed hia way ina little farther. Then | 





he paused to rest and reflect a little. | 








not cutthem away. They stopped him as effectually 


‘headed the way he was scrambling in. ‘That is to | when they were blunt as when they were sharp. 


He tried to bend one of them back toward the 





crawled in his body had easily sprung them all, 
because he was going the right way. Now they 





| which sprung back toward the trunk ax Billy's | were like bars of iron, holding him fast. 


He wriggled and twisted and struggled to bend 
the splinters. Then he whittled at them, with a 
back-handed moyement, in the blindest darkness, 
with his knife; and tired himself out in this hope. 
lese endeavor. 

He wondered if he should not smother there for 
want of air. But evidently the splinters were 
loose enough to admit a little air, and as he twisted 
his body and looked around as well as he could he 
ould see faint rays of light. This meant that 
‘ome air would come through. 

But soon he began to feel very faint, and realized 
that it was partly for want of food. He knew by 
this that it must be past supper-time, for, in his 
present state of excitement, he would not haye 














the trees, and exclaimed: 
| “We must flnd that boy’s trail in half an hour or 
Hot at all,” he said. 
The father, looking up, saw a great, threatening 


summer downpour. 

| The men ran up and down the wood.-road, and 
circled about in, the woods, shouting and searehing, 
but in vain. They were far beyond the place 
where Billy was. 

By and by the storm came on. ‘The rain beat in 
sheets through the woods for hours, and obliterated. 
every track that Billy might have left 

All that night there were searching parties in the 
woods, and all the next day. Toward the evening 
of that day, Billy’s father came back from another 
unsuccessful search. He was not far from the 
entrance to the woods. He sat down on a fallen, 
shattered log. He was haggard, weak and in 
despair. 

| Dave Wilson stopped close by, waiting, with 
| downeast eyes, for the father to give up the search. 
| Suddenly Bowles jumped up as if he had been 
















“Oh, what's the use?” he sald crossly to himself. | thought of supper unless he had had time to! struck, and turned pale. 


“The hole grows smaller and smuller, and pretty | 
quick itll be so small I can't get in; but the | 
rabbiv'l goon just the same. Ws dark as piteh. | 
1 guess this Is a bad day for William Henry | 
Harrison Bowles.” He was sufticiently disgusted | 
with himself to call himself by his full name. 





“I'm going to back out—that’s what J’m going to! dreaming sense of pain through all his body. Hix | heard nothing more. 


do!” he muttered. He began to push backward a 
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grow very hungry indeed. 
were ‘one to him now. 

He lay a long, long, long time, crying a little, his 
arms about the rabbit. At last he fell into a 
swooning sleep. 

Long before he awakened, he had a dim, half 


But night and day 





splintery bed was torturing his senses now. He 


The Rescue. 


little, and upon the instant something punched hin: 
vigorously from behind. It felt like a sharp stie! 

Biliy’s blood ran cofd. What tn the world was in , 
the tree just behind him? He had recoiled when 
he felt the thrust, but the sensation of pain which | 
it made remained with him. He was frightened. 

He lay still in the darkness several minutes 
before he dared to move again. He heard and felt 
nothing as he lay still. By and by he pushed back 
a little,—ever so little,—and then he felt the same 
sharp push from behind. 

Billy cried out with horror. His voice had a 
dumb, smothered sound to his own ears, as it had 
sounded when, at home, he had amused and scared 
himself by shrieking under the bedclothes. 

Ashe lay still after this second thrust from the 
mysterious enemy behind him, he heard another 
sound—a queer little fluttering in front of him. 

He thought of the rabbit, and all his desire to 
seize and kill the creature was gone now. In a 
moment more he felt the little animal against his 
face. It had crept back, as if {n a terror of its 
own, and nestled up against his head! 











He was very glad indeed to have it there. It 
somehow seemed to relieve the horror of his 
situation. 


Perhaps it was this that made him bold enough to 
reach backward—or to try to reach backward—to 
see what it was that was being thrust against him. 
He did not reach it with his hand, but the move. 
ment showed him what it was. 

All about him he felt the springing splinters 
which the lightning, aided by the tree’s crashing 
fall, had produced within the trunk. He perceived 
that these long splinters bent back as he pushed in 
upon them, but eprung again to their places as 
soon as he had passed them; and that just behind 
him several of them, which he had easily pushed 
aside when going in, now presented to him their 
sharp, jagged, splintered ends, blocking his exit. 

He was stuck fast, like a rat ina trap; but surely 
no rat was ever imprisoned in so terrible a trap as 
this. 

Ashe lay there he had plenty of time to reflect 
on the situation. The ends of the hard wood 
splinters were so sharp and jagged that he could 
not press back against them. He was held so fast 
that he could not reach the splinters with his jack- 
knife. He could not wriggle about and face them; 
if he coyld have done that, he could have backed 
out. 

He was in the woods; beyond all human reach, 
he feared. He doubted if any shout that he could 
raise would be heard much beyond the mouth of 
the log. 

Nevertheless, he shouted and screamed, as if to 
see how far such a sound was likely to go. The 
shrieks came back into his own ears; and the 
cowering rabbit crouched closer to his check. 

Poor rabbit! he thought. It couldn’t see him, 
and didn’t know what he was, or where his shrieks 
came from; it simply felt a foolish sort of terror, 
and was taking refuge close to a fellow-creature. 

Billy felt much the same way toward the rabbit, 
and put his arm around tt clingingly. 

He could think of nothing that he could do, save 
to work with his jack-knife; but wriggle as much 
as he would, he could reach back no farther toward 
the horrible splinters that held him in than their 





side 





sharp ends; and though he might whittle them 


awoke in a dumb fright, and spread his hands 
the rough sides of the log beat them 
hack, and gave hima cold fright, for, waking from 
his sleep, he did not know where he was. 

He turned over upon bir back and thrust his 
hands upward, only to be confronted by the same 
wouden roof. 

It seemed to him that he wax in his coffin. He 
was frozen with horror, and tried to scream. The 
sound stuck in his throat, and he could only gasp, 
as if choking. 

The rabbit crawled up against his face, and 
reminded him where he was. The horror of 
certainty took the place of the dull, dream-like 
dread that had just overpowered him. He wag 
imprisoned im a log, and could not get out, and 
mukt die a lingering death there! 

He began to feel cold, and was very faint. 
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He 


lay a long time, conscious, trying to caress the | 


rabbit, which shrank away a little when he tried to 
stroke it, but nestled back if left alone. He ceased 
to attempt to pet the animal; he was afraid that it 
would creep away farther into the hole, and leave 
him alone. 

He shifted from side to side, as his muscles 
became sore with the contact of the tree, and now 
and then pushed desperately and vainly back 
against the splinters. Meantime he kept saying to 
himself, “I must think of some way to get out—I 
must, L must!” But there was no w: 

At last he fell into an uneasy sleep again; and 
when he awoke, it was no longer cold. He felt an 
agreeable warmth. Evidently the sun was shining 
strong on the log. Very likely it was noon. 

The people must have been hunting for him. 
His father and mother would be in despair. He 
reflected that his only hope for escape would lie in 
discovery by a search party. But how could they 
find him? 

They could not find him! Billy settled down to 
that belicf. In the terror of the thought he 
screamed again and again. 

The rabbit crawled away from him, and Billy 
ceased to scream, hoping that the creature would 
come back. 

Of course a search party had gone out as soon as 
late evening had come and Billy had not returned ; 
but nothing could be accomplished in the night. 

“We saw him go into the woods from the school- 
house,” satd Henry Amory. “Probably he was 
after rabbits.” 

The people went shouting down the wood-road, 
past the very log that Billy lay in. Walled in as 
he was, and half.sleeping, half-swooning, he heard 
not a sound. 

Billy’s father and two or three other men re- 
mained out in the woods all night, and at daybreak 
other men and boys joined them. They searched 
vainly up and down. 

Atnoon Dave Wilson, an old hunter, came, and 
set out to trail the boy from the place where he 
had been seen last. He found an occasional shoe- 
track, but soon these were completely lost on the 
turfy wood-road. 

Thirty men and boys were soon beating the 
woods—persistently in the wrong place, and too 
far away. Dave Wilson, who had gone on with 
Billy’s father more than half a mile beyond the 
spot where the boy lay in the log, spending much 
time ina vain attempt to pick up the trail, looked 




















| “What's that?” he called out. 
| What's what?” said Wilson. 
I heard something that sounded like a groan.” 
| “In your heart, I reckon, old man,” Wilson 
| answered. 
| But the father lingered and listened again. He 
Wilson walked up and 
down; and very soon it was his turn to stop with 
am exelamation. He picked up a stick 
from the ground. 

“Billy’s club, by Christopher!” he said. 

He looked about. There was no sign 
of any track on the washed earth. But 
suddenly he ran toward the butt of the log 
on which Bowles had been sitting, thrust 
his head into the hollow, shouted “Hello!” 
and listened. 

There came from within a faint ery—a 
very faint cry; but both men knew what 
it was. 

They reconnoitred the cavity, and found 
that they could not penetrate to the bo: 
who could not, apparently, speak a word, 
but answered only with faint cries. They 
sent for axes, and after a deal of careful 
chopping, pulled out Billy, in a dead faint 
now. 

As they drew him out, a rabbit jumped 
out, too, ran between Dave Wilson's legs, 
and bobbed away through the thicket. 

When Billy was well enough to talk, 
the first words he uttered were: 

“Did the rabbit get away all right?” 

“He seemed to be all right,” said his 
father, with a grin. “He stood it better 
than you did. If you was hungry in there, 

y didn't you kill the rabbit and eat 














Billy fainted again. When he was well, 
he declared that he would have died of hunger 
rather than kill the rabbit; and whether it was a 
| logical result or not, he never killed another rabbit 


| as Jong as he lived. JE CHAMBERL 
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For the Companion. 


THE ARGENTINE CAPITAL. 


First Paper. 


People who have never travelled often think of 
each separate portion of the earth as quite unlike 
all other parte. Spain is to them a land of jingling 
castanets and dark-eyed sefioritas, and South 
America is filled with forests of palm-trees, droves 
of wild cattle, and horsemen forever scouring the 
plains. 

But when one goes abroad, he finds that even in 
Spain there are many things which are not so very 
Spanich, just as some parts of South America are 
not strikingly South American. It is a certain 
shock at first to find that we must search a little 
there for the old winding streets, and the arched 
stone entrances under which, in every sketch and 
description, picturesque men and women have 
grouped themselves in bold and striking poses. 

Buenos Ayres is, in fact, so cosmopolitan that its 
own scenes are a mixture of those of every other 
country. Although its language is Spanish, there 
are more Italians than Spaniards in the city. There 
are also thousands of English and Germans, and 
life is no longer the old dreamy life of the south. 

Thus one of the things most peculiar to the 
American visting Buenos Ayres is its lack of 
peculiarity. Through its narrow streets run the 
same street-cars which he sees athome. Aierican 
telegraph and telephone wires form networks 
overhead, and there is nothing very novel «bout 
the dry goods and furnishing stores. 

The Rio de la Plata, on whose southern bank the 
city stands, is now the centre of a great European 
trade. It is one hundred miles wide at its mouth, 
and like most rivers of such large dimensions, it is 
extremely shallow. 

Standing at any hour of the day on the busy 
water-front of Buenos Ayres in the midst of 
hurrying cartmen and noisy muleteers, one looks 
out across an apparently endless expanse of dull 
brown water. Far away in the distance are myriads. 
of masts, just showing above the water line. 
Coming from them toward the shore are flat. 
bottomed lighters, propelled sometimes by clumsy 
square sails, sometimes by little steam tugbonats, to 
within perhaps half a mile of the land; and from 
these the goods are carried to the shore in immense 
carts, drawn by shivering horses which pull and 
plunge through the shallow water. 

Every few weeks comes a howling pampero from 
the plains—a huge storm of wind which often has 
sufficient force to drive the shallow water out two 
miles into the river, leaving vessels which an hour 
before had been calmly riding at anchor now 

















standing lonely and dry upon the sand. There 
they must wait until the following day, when the 
wind goes down, the water comes back, and they 





are afloat again. 
For miles along this river front there extends 
a quaint Old street, Paseo de Julio by name, 
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meaning the “Walk of Jaly It presents a 
curious picture. Here are sailors of all nation- 
alities, strolling up and down in noisy groups, and 
peddlers crying all manner of wares, always in a 
most dismal voice. 

Along this street wander immigrants, 
landed from their ships, peering into some of the 
































Scenes in Buenos Ayres. 


many cheap restaurants, whose interiors are 
hidden by curtains of cigarette smoke. 

The street is full of tinsel display. Bands in 
gaudy uniforms march back and forth. One hears 
occasionally faint sounds of laughter and song. 
Groups jostle one another as they pass. 
late at night do these scenes and sounds cease. 

Removed only four blocks from the Paseo de 


just | walls and costly furnishings within. 


i frank, vivacious joy. 


Not until | 


THE YOUTH’S 


entirely different appearance and style. As one 
passes through the streets he may see a quaint old 
moss-covered one-story house nestling close under 
the side of a large new one, through whose ever- 
open door he catches glimpses of richly decorated 


Only next beyond may be a bustling little 
grocery, piled high with cans and bales 
and bundies, while bat one door further 
removed is another house of the ancient 
sort, where the sefiora dozes all day in her 
rocking-chair in the sun, and the chickens 
and children play together in the cool and 
vine-decked patio. 

Thus neighborhoods are destroyed; the | 
richest and the most lowly often dwell side 
by side, thrown together by the chance and 
change of upstart prosperity. 

These South American houses are only | 
one or two stories high, square and flat-roofed, 
with their brick surfaces plastered over with | 
cement and afterward painted a uniform dull; 
brown or a faint pale blue. Stretching 
away in this fashion in endless repetition 
of unbeanteous colors and lines, it is impos- 
sible for one of them to give any idea of its 
owner's taste or situation. The patio, or 

inner court, is the place about which 

all the rooms are arranged, and in 

which centre all the occupations of 

the day. Practically, 

it is the dooryard, 

around which is the 

house itself, and the 

patio thus becomes 

the family work and 
pleasure ground. 

One seldom finds 
pale or puny children 
here. Shut in from 
all the world without, 
the patio is neverthe- 
less open to the full 
beauty and health- 
giving power of sun- 
shine and sky and— 
breeze. 

Within such houses pleasant lives 

are passed. Walking along the street 

in the cool hours of early evening, one sees 

the doorways obstructed by single silent 

watchers sometimes, oftener by merry 

and families. Beyond, at the/ 

entrance to the patio, are great pyramids 

of potted flowers flourishing in semi- 
tropical luxury. 

A bird is singing somewhere inside, or a 
‘ parrot chatters ceaselessly. An untidy-looking 
| sefiora stands watching tie doorway group, and 
over all there is an air of careless merriment and 











groups 


a Cuarnes H. Pratt. 
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For the Companion, 
EARTHLY PRIDE. 


| Representatives on the Ist of March, by thirty-) 


Julio is the street most distant from it in character | 
—Calle Florida, the avenue of fashion. It is, How hascless ts the mightiest earthly pride 


The damond Is but charcoal purities 
lighted by arches of gaslamps stretched across at 
frequent intervals, and through it, in the blaze of 
light, crowds of quite an opposite sort from those 
met on the Paseo drive in carriages, or lazily 
saunter on foot. 


The typical Argentine judges bis fellows first | 


of all by their dress, second, by their personal 
beauty, and last according to intelligence. These 
distinctions are closely observed. 

Years ago it was customary for a peon, or 
laboring man, to give to the cabadlero, or gentle- 
man, the inside of the walk in passing. Many 
foreigners have come to the city, and although the 
line between the two classes is as distinct as of old, 
this law is no longer observed. But what is very 
perplexing, there is no other law to take its place; 


and as people turn to the side which suits their ' 


fancy, one is kept constantly dodging to avoid 
collisions. 

The business man of Buenos Ayres is at all 
times well dressed; but in the evening it is his 
delight to array himself in added finery, exchange 
his pointed shoes for those of patent leather, and 
with kid gloves and cane wander forth to gaze 
and be gazed upon. 

A white flower is always worn in the coat 
lapel. Hence, throughout the streets during the 
evening hours, one finds pretty Italian girls 
selling these flowers. In their presence haughty 
Spanish dons lose all their haughtiness, and 
willingly pay fifty cents fora single flower when 
with it comes a smile. After a few years of 
flower-selling at such prices, the flower-girl may 
journey back to her Italian home, bearing with 
her enough money to support her, in her unam- 
bitions way, for the rest of her life. 

In other departments of trade the relation of 
these two peoples is the same. 
carelessly pays the money, the Italian gladly 
receives it; the one is by nature the grasshopper, 
the other the ant to earn and save. 

Away back in the good old unprogressive days, 
when trade and prosperity had not yet broken in 
upon the lethargy of the Argentine Republic, 
houses throughont the city were built far apart, 
with long stretches of idle ground between; but 
within the last ten years times have changed, and 
these pieces of land have many times doubled in 
value. 

Thus it happens that between the old buildings 
new ones have been built, smaller than the old 
sometimes, often much larger; in every case of 


The Spaniard , 


The costliest pearl that decks 4 monarch’s breast 
Is but a silvered grain of sand at best. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


CROPS AND POPULATION. 


Some persons who serve their fellow-men by 
looking forward into the future and estimating 
the consequences of events and tendencies, hold 
the opinion that the time is approaching when 
this country will cease to he an exporter of wheat. 

There can be no doubt that this is a true view, 
provided the conditions of agriculture remain 
unchanged. For it is clear that the increase in 
the area of land devoted tu the wheat crop cannot 
long be as rapid as the increase in population; 
and in a few years the increase in wheat area | 
must cease altogether. 

For ten years prior to 1887 there was enormous | 
development of the wheat lands of the United 
States, and of railroads crossing the wheat areas. | 
This development was far out of proportion to 
| the increase in population. It enabled the United 
' States not only to supply its own citizens with’ 
| the best of grain food, but to export hundreds of 
millions of bushels. 

‘We did not realize that those happy conditions | 
could not continue. The land available for wheat 





‘ added, ‘‘is too often the case. 


COMPANION. 


farmers of the United States would be feeding 
Europe with corn products instead of wheat. 

Mr. Tilden, a few months after the presidential 
election of 1876, spent some time in Europe, and 
he returned to this country convinced that the 
great American markets in Europe for food 
products were hereafter to be of maize, either in 
the form of flour or converted into pork and beef. 
We have already been feeding Europe for many 
years with corn in its secondary form, that is, in 
the shape of pork and beef. But we have been 
unable to teach Europe the nutritious, wholesome 
and palatable uses of corn when cooked for food. 
The Europeans regard it as a grain fit only 
for animals, and although for some time Ameri- 
cans have been trying to teach the middle and 
peasant classes of continental Europe American 
ways of cooking corn meal, yet the success of 
these experiments has not been encouraging. 

As the era when new land was abundant, and 
when the virgin soil would yield enormous crops, 
has now closed, we are brought face to face with 
this alternative: either to cease producing a great 
surplus for the food of the world, or to turn 
attention systematically to high culture. 5 
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. For the Companion. 
BLOOD - ROOT. 


White blooms mysterious and few, 
re last year’s leaves lie drift on drift, 
The bell-mouth'd cups of blood-root lift 
Their bowls of gold and dew. 
Though I take violets from the wood 
These dryad-flowers are safe from me: 
I fear the fate of Dryope, 
Green stems a-trip with blood! 


Jos¥rH RUSSELL TAYLOR. 
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THE SHIGNIORAGE BILL. 


The President vetoed what has been known as 
the Bland ‘Seigniorage”’ bill, on March 29th. 
This measure was brought forward by the advo- 
cates of silver. It was passed by the House of 
nine majority ; and by the Senate on the 15th, by i 
thirteen majority. In neither House was it a 
party vote. On the 4th of April the House of 
Representatives refused to pass the bill over the |! 
yeto, less than two-thirds voting in favor of it. 

The word “seigniorage’ is a relic of the time 
when there was no “free coinage’ of anything. 
When a man carried to the mint a mass of gold | 
or silver to be coined, a certain percentage of it, 
and a large percentage, too, was claimed for the 
sovereign, or, in the old French form, the seigneur. 

The seigniorage, then, is the profit which the 
state makes in coining money for private individ- 
uals. Under free coinage there is no seignivrage. 

In this strict sense of the phrase there was no 
seigniorage to be coincd. But there was, in the 
view of those who supported the bill, a certain 
large sum which was properly to be regarded as 
seigniorage. 

Under the ‘Sherman law” of 1890, now repealed, 
the government bought four and a half million 
ounces of silver a month, which silver was not 
coined, but Treasury notes were issued to the 
exact amount of the cost of the silver. While 
the law was in force, one hundred and fifty-three 
million dollars was paid for silver which is still 
uncoined. 

That silver would make, if coined, two hundred 
and eight million standard dollars. It was urged, 
therefore, that the difference between these two 
sums, fifty-five million dollars, represented a 
profit to which the government was entitled, and 
which might properly be coined. 

While there were some unusual questions 
involved in the discussion of this bill, the debates 
and divisions were for the most part on the old 
lines between the silver and the anti-silver forces. 
Consequently it is unnecessary to repeat the old 
arguments on the one side and the other. 
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MAKING AN EXAMPLE. 


A few weeks ago Judge Barrett, in sentencing 
several men convicted of fraudulent practices 


when acting as election officers in New York, | 


remarked in one case that the prisoner's character 
was good in all but political matters, ‘‘as,"’ he 





Of another offender he said that it was sad to 
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to have assistance in preparing his ballot was 
shamelessly abused. One inspector admitted on 
the witness-stand that he let an unknown person 
vote on the name of a citizen with whom the 
inspector had been personally acquainted for eight 
years. One man who said he was “blind” after 
voting stooped and picked up a pin on the floor 
to which his attention was called—and there was 
a roar of laughter. 

An ex-convict yoted eighteen times in two 
election districts. All this and much more was 
testified to in open court, and for once the result 
was conviction and punishment of a large number 
of offenders. 

It is a true saying that every city has as good 
government as it deserves, and it is equally true 
that “Every man is individually responsible for 
just so much evil as his efforts might prevent.” 


Soe 


AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


Professor Marsh’s investigations of extinct 
animals were conducted year after year in sections 
of the far West which had not been explored by 
white men. He had many adventures while he 
wax discovering his two hundred. species of fossil 
vertebrates, but perhaps the most Interesting was 
an encounter with an Indian warrior in the Bad 
Lands. 

The professor, while searching one day for his 
gigantic six-horned mainmals, cretaceous birds and 
precious pterodactyls, was separated from the 
other members of the expedition. He was 
busily intent upon his selentifie occupation that he 
did not hear the stealthy approach of a solitary 
horseman. It was an Indian buck on the war-path 
in full paint and feather. 

The professor is a man of high courage, but he 
{involuntarily found himself vearning for the quiet 
and security of his college class-room at Yale, 
when he was suddenly confronted by this startling 
apparition. [1s companions were not within call. 
He was completely at the merey of the savage. 

The Indian coolly dismounted from his pouy, 
and stood motionless gefore him, resplendent in 
paint and with plumes waving. Erect, sinewy and 
dignified, he was a splendid specimen of a fighting 
buck. It was the most uncomfortable moment 
which the professor had ever known. 

“How!” said the professor, timorously, when the 
silence had become intolerable. 

“Ig this Professor Marsh?” asked the Indian in 
clear-cut English. 

! answered the professor, completely taken 
aback by the unexpected identi fication. 

“of Yale College?” continued the Indian, briskly. 

“The same,” confessed the professor. 

“How ts Professor Hadley ?’? asked the Indian 
without a moment's delay. 

The naturalist was almost speechiess. To be 
suddenly interrupted in his scientific labors by 4 
buck in war-paint and feathers was suffictemly 
startling. To have the warrior, in place of eca/pin, 
‘him, call him by name and then ask sympathetically 
| for a college associate seemed nothing less than 4 
miracle. The professor was fairly petrified with 
astonishment. 

But it was a miracle that was easily explained. 
| ‘The Indian had been sent East during boyhood to 

be educated, and had been befriended and 
| instructed by Professor Hadley’s father. When 
his education was completed he had parted pleas 
| antly from the Hadley household, and had returned 
| to his tribe in the reservation. 

Instead of profiting by his leseons and experiences 
of civilization, he had gradually been overpowered 
by tribal pride, aboriginal instincts and the irresist: 
ible fascinations of wild life and war-paint. Ile 
ad disappointed the expectations of the mlsslon- 
aries by reverting to suvage conditions. 
| Nevertheless he paid civilization the compliment 
(of respecting academic associations. He did not 
| scalp Professor Marsh, but sat down on the rocks 
and had a pleasant chat with him. He even made 
an attempt to interest himself in some of the boues 
which the naturalist exhumed; and when he 
remounted his pony he sent “his kindest regants 
to the Hadleys.” e 
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SOME ANONYMOUS GIFTS. 


During the hard times last winter the working 
people of Philadelphia suffered greatly, the large 
ajority of them having been employed in small 
manufactories which were closed for several 
months. 

some of these men and women, who had al 
earned their own Iiving, and never had accepted 
penny of charity, suffered in. silence, actually 
ving rather than ask for alms. 

In many cases their neighbors, almost a8 poor 
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think that a man who could not be induced to 


| culture in the United States is limited. Almost steal a dollar from another man, had no com- 
yall of it is now under cultivation. Population punction in stealing his vote.  “In_ political 


, has grown rapidly, and it bas been predicted by 
, able men that before the beginning of the next 


century the United States will be consuming 
more wheat than it can produce. 
This matter is not to be settled without: 


jtaking into account the very large possibility of | 
increasing the production of wheat from a given | 
acreage. During the ten years ending with 1893 
the yield per acre in New York was almost three 
bushels an acre greater than the average of the! 
great wheat-growing states of Nebraska, Minne- 
sota and the two Dakotas. 

This was not because the soil or the climate of , 
New York was better, but because greater care | 
and more fertilizing material were used. If the 
area devoted to wheat cannot be increased, the 
methods of agriculture may be improved. 

On the other hand, the area available for the 
cultivation of maize or Indian corn may be 
greatly increased. So wise a man as the late! 
Governor Tilden predicted in a public speech that | 
before the beginning of the twenticth century the | 


matters," continued Judge Barrett, “there seems 
to be an almost universal lack of moral courage."* 

It is a fact that men who would scorn any 
other form of dishonesty look at politicaP lying 
and cheating ay the best of jokes, and at an 
election as being much like that kind of a horse- 
race where every man is expected to bet on his. 
own steed and to win—fairly if he can, unfairly 
if necessary. 

These recent convictions in New York will go 
far to impress reckless politicians with the idea 
that after all bribery and corruption are not 
exactly joking matters. 

Honest men of both parties agree that in some 
districts in New York at the election last fall the 
frauds reached a point absolutely intolerable. 
Prizes were offered by one “boss” to “district 
leaders’? who should bring out the biggest vote, 
and the natural result was a reckless race to see 
who could throw out the most opposing votes and 
count in the most dishonest ballots. 

The provision allowing a blind or illiterate man 











themselves, suspected their condition and came 
steatthily at ni leaving at their doors half-loaver 
of bread and bits of meat taken from their ow? 
meagre stores. 

| A Friendly Society, which embraced about * 
j hundred poor girls, sewing girls, saleswomer, 
|wokkeepers and a few others belonging to the 
| wealthier class, met one evening of each week ina 
chureh built among the slums of the city. The 
pastor of the church told them one night how gre"! 
| Was the suffering In the neighborhood. 

! «Twill put an empty barrel outside of the churel 
! door on the next evening of meeting,” he sald: ‘i 
‘exch of you will bring a potato, or loaf of bread, 
food of any sort and drop it In, you will help i 
feed many a hungry, suffering family. The barre! 
will stand out in the dark,” he added. “No one 
ill know what you give, or whether you brink 
| anything or not.” 
| At the next meeting, when the well-to-do git 
met the pastor, many of them confessed laughingly 
vyet half-regretfully that they had forgotten th 
barrel. 

They would be sure to remember it at the 2 
|meeting. They were heartily sorry for the por 
They meant to bring something. But they never 
had been hungry, and there was no remembrance 
of suffering to quicken their memories. A 

But when the barrel was examined it was foo 
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to be heaped with potatoes and bags of flour. 
the ground around it were one or two hams, a rib 
of beef, and packages of groceries which the poor 
xirls out of their meagre wages had bought and 
given anonymously. 

This has been a hard winter. Many men and 
women who had never been in want before have 
felt the clutch of poverty in their wasted, hungry 
bodies. 

But there never has been known in this country 
such large and generous charity. The rich have 
wiven their thousands, and the poor their pennies, 
to help their needy brothers. 
temper of the nation has been uplifted by 
universal generous impulse. 

The real wealth of a people. let us remember, 
does not He wholly in its revenue of dollars and 
cents. | 
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* LEGAL’ PUNS. 


Puns are seldom quoted as illustrations of wit or 
humor; but the following specimens of “legal” 
puns certainly prove that a punster may also be a 
wit: 

Sir Frederick Thesiger, while engaged in the 
conduct of 2 case, objected to the Irregularity of | 
the counsel on the opposite side, who, in examining 
his witnesses, put leading questions. 

“d have a right,” answered the counsel, “to deal 
with my witnesses ag I please.” 

“To that I offer no objection,” retorted Sir: 
Frederick. “You may deal as you like, but you 
sha'n’'t lead.” 

An English judge, 


Littledale, on retiring from | 


On 
' 


The spirit and 





the bench, was addressed in the name of the bar 
by the attorney-general, Sir John Campbell. Both | 
men were much affected during the speech, and a | 
witty lawyer, deseribing the scene, said: 
ir John eried a little dale, and Littledale erled 
eat dale.” 
sir Walter 
Joseph Gilloi 
“Why, Jose} 
hot as an oven 











Scott called one day at the office of | 
an Edinburgh lawye! 


jh,” said Sir Walter, “this place ts as | 











| of Doctor Porter’s farewell to the U pper 


THE YOUTHS 





brush. It is said, however, whether true or not, 
that from the day on which this little episode 
occurred, dated a decided improvement tn his 
personal appearance and dress, and that he never 
again figured on the street as a porter. 





A New Adventure Serial 


will be begun in the next issue: “Herm 


and I,” a story of the Sioux uprising in 


Minnesota, by Myron B. Gibson. The 
second of the 

Duke of Argyll’s Articles 
on “American Birds” will appear in the 


i 
same number. 





GOOD-BY 


Presi 


TO THE WoobDs, 


lent Porter of Yale College was most widely 





| known as a writer upon metaphysical and theologi- 


cal subjects, but he was first a man and afterward 
a philosopher. {t will surprise many who knew 
him only through his books to be told that he had 
not only # genial relish for homely human compan. 
jonship, but a profound enjoyment of nature. 
Dr. J. H. Twichell describes him as going into the 
Adirondacks year after year, and carrying et 
him, even tn old age, all the enthusiasm of youth. 






Hix genial nature expanded in the atmo: 
seclusion amid wild surroundings. Every ) 
going with him into the woods felt the apintual i 
sunshine of it. He made the camp scem like a 
home. The guides all loved him, and coveted his 
service, thinking more of his company than of his 
wages. The Keene Valley folks came to look | 
cagerly for his annual appearance among them. | 
It wag a sight to see them shaking hands with him 
after church the first Sunday. ; 

Ihave heard Melville Trumbull, the 
wax most with him in the woods, relate th 








uide who 
he manner | 
Ausable 





“Well, and isn’t it here that I make my bread?” ) Lake, his favorite haunt, on which he had =pent 


retorted Gillon. 

Lord Chancellor Eldon pronounced the word 
“lien” as if written dion. Sir Arthur Pigott, a 
distinguished Chancery lawyer, maintained that 
“lien” was to be pronounced like lean, and one da 


cach made a stand in court for his favorite 


pronunciation, whereupon Jekyll, a witty lawyer, | x 


perpetrated this rhyming pun, which alludes to the 
parsimonious arrangements of the chancellor's 
kitchen: 
Sir Arthur, Sir Arthur, why, be do 
By sa: he e chancellor's Jiun ts lean 


D'ye think that his kitehen’s go bad 
That nothing within it can ever get f 


you mean 
all that, 











Gee 


LESSON FROM A * CHESTNUT.” 













Every one knows the story of the indolent man 
who could not mend his leaky roof while the 
weather was stormy, and who did not see the use 
of mending it in pleasant Weather, Because then 
did not leak. 

Not to be disrespectful toward Cor . this 





fable seems, with a slight v 


ution, to describe its 



































attitude on the subject of immigration. For it does 
not even take note of the damage the flood causes 
when it is pouring into the national domicile 

Just at present the roof does not leak. In other 
words, the hard times in this country deter the 
people other countries from coming here, and 
they are even driving back to their former homes 
some hundreds or thousands of discour 
immigrants 

There is little consolation to be taken even fron 
the return current, because those who are departing 
must be persons who have earned and saved 
something while here. Consequently they are 
men and women who might have become good and 
valuable citizens. The idle and thriftless remain 
here 

Con has many great questions to decide, 
but there are not many more important than this 
A restriction upon the horde of foreign tran 
who mingle with the useful immigrant would 
mean an enormous saving in tax For it 
would lessen the expenditure for the support of 
paupers, and would diminish vastly the cost of 
detecting and punishing crime and of maintaining 
prison 

A vigorous treatment of this matter cannot be 


postponed indefinitely 
on 
AN 


ARTIST PORTER, 
























































It would be interesting to know the history of 
nany of the beautiful or strange faces which find 
their way onto artists’ canyas, and become part of 
famous pictures. An amusing story is told of the 
vay in which a well-known French artist secured 
a model for one of his finest painting 

He was extremely shabby and untidy in his 
glress; one day as he walked slouchily along the 
treet he heard a woman's voice behind hin call 
out Here, my man, can you carry a bundle a little 
wa for me?" 

he artist looked at the lady for a moment nd 
discovering that she had a most beautiful as well 
1s singular f did not explain that he was a 
gentleman, but said, “Willingly, madan ind 
followed her into a shop 

The bundle was large and heayy, but he lifted 
it to his shoulder, and followed the lady along the 
street. At last she mounted to the second story of 
a house, with the tired porter close behind her, and 
began to fumble in her pocket for the money to pa 
him 

‘Pardon me,” said the artist, courteously, “Tan 
not a porter. [aim an artist; and instead of mone 
I will ask a favor of you, madam allow me 
make a copy of r face 

“The bundle was very heavy, and the com nt 
you paid to my dress was somewhat mortifyir 
but I shall consider myself well req Tima 
send a portrait of you to the next ¢ mot the 

lemy.’ 
favor was granted after some hesitation, and 
in this way the artist came by the subject for one 
of the most exquisite pictures ever painted by his 


WY | or three days there in camp, and have one more 


| between the shores he caused the boat to stoy 


| that, bending his eyes earnestly, steadfasuy, bi 
without speaking, on the vi drow h Gogle 
Range, the cone of Haystack, the encireling <3 


many a happy week, and with which, one might sa 
he Was on terms of the tenderest living sympath 

It was in the course of the vacation Which his 
consciousness of declining strength had warned 
him would probably be his last in the Adirondacks. 
He had gone with Trumbull to the lake to pass two 










look ata place so dear. 
On the morning when he was tu return to the 
alley, when everything was made ready to start, 
e bade Trumbull leave the baggage where it was 
toe a while and row him out into the lake. Midway 








‘A tong time he sat there, turning this wa 








Then he uiseered, the guide to take him near aad 
along the shore. 

As they moved slowly on, by one and another 
Trumbull saw that the doctor's eyes 
i rh tears, and pe: ed that it w 

“IT never in my life had anyt 
el so bad,” he said, in telfing the 








leave-takin 
make me 





THE MOUND-BUILDERsS. 
The investigations which have been carried on 
during the past five years under the direction of 
the Smithsonian Institution into the origin of the 





artificial mounds found in the Mississippi Valle 






and other ts of the United States have, it is 
believed, settled a very important question in 
archeolog 


been generally supposed that the mound. | 
s were a race of people distinet from the | 

and who had occupied this country in | 
vance of the tribes found here by the European 





ns to which we have referred 





















seem to show, beyond doubt, that the mounds were 
the work of the red men themselves, and that t 
content row light upon the early history 
of the Inc 

Int study of American archieolog 
Profe the secretary of the Smith 









sonian In draws attention to the lamentable 
the exportation to Europe of the 
tant collection Inds” made in this 
: museums of 
nd in ord what is 
the y i 
; to those of Germany to study the 








ka, and to those of France for information 
concerning the archy of ¢ ornia 
A LARGE HOTEL. 
The impecunious bohemians of London, when 


too poor to pay for a night's lodging, sleep in what 
























































they poetically name the Hotel of the Beautiful 
Star, or the Hétel de la Belle Etoile, as it is called by 
those who speak French. 

It is a large hotel, and the lodgers can choose 
from among several chambers, such as the park 
ind the Thames embankment; and always. find 
elbow-room and plenty of water. 

Fight or ten years ago Mr. Christie Murray—he 
tells the story tn “The Making of a Novell wis 

uge Club in company with four 
letters. 
1s the editor of a London daily, 
‘T do not suppose that any man in my 
1 position has e enced in London the 
privations T knew wher st came 1 went 
hungry for three y years back, and for 
three nights I slept 
ut, Christie ne of the part 
ws on the embankment Four da 
hungry,” he answered is neighbor, a 
chimed in laconically, “Biv 

Allof the party had slept in that hotel which i 

always open for every bod 
NOT GOING BACK. 

A Southern soldier, writing in the B 
that when Grant’s army crossed the Rapp ahannock 
Lee’s veterans felt sure of sending it back 
itatiaeda andor ae aver At bad’ Been cadet: thi 
new general’s numerous predec yn 

\ fter the erc the first prisoners I sa “ 

me eaught b Many questions were 

ed them b Confede 

What has | of your n train a 
one suc 

Wel en’t got an LDS We t one 

How de ¢ eet to get over t whe 

mm go back 

‘ atid the Yankee © are not going back 
arar ys thatall the men he send ne 








COMPANION. 


“Nothing better,” Cutler’s Vegetable ‘Pulmonary 
Balsam. Dr. John Ware, Boston. 6 cts. and $1. (.tde. 






















































BELL TELEPHONES. 
| Send for deseriptive price Also Telegraph Manual 
stitute for lotions 
| cessful—most convenient in form. 
HOM STUD Success in 
ness College Course at HOME, 
MENNEN’ s _BORATED TALCUM 
Approved by the Highest 
Toilet Preparation 
Posttively Relieves Prickly Heat. ttle Rash, Chafed 
| Sprinkler Top. Sold by Drugaists or mailed for % cents. 
No local dealer can compete with us 
are handsomer this year than | 
ee and Economy ia 


Receivers, Transmitters, Bells, Wire and all s supplies for 
| complete equipment of Telephone and Telegraph Lines. 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
isa aR sub- 
Witch Hazel Jelly sssesisten: 
to use—imost suc- 
M, zen once. use it 
you will never be without it. 25 ‘ube. 
MAYELL-HOPP COMPANY, Gevubnae oO. 
Busi- 
» ness Life is within 
fhe reach of all who take x thorou . 
Bu 
Mail pay, Catalogue and First Lesson. aes 
Bry: ratton, 453 MAIN St.. Buffalo, N. 
Medical Authorities 
» Perfect Sanatory 
for infants and adults, 
: Delightful After Shaving. 
Skin,Sunburn,ete, Removes Blotches, .Pimples and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated Tin. Box, 
1 for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
| GERHARD ME C jewark, J. 
in variety or price. Our) 
new. designs and colorings 
ever before. 
pele ale How to 
HS ration,” mail 
free Meith ples, 











Beautiful Gold Paper, Sc. per Roll. 


We carry the largest stock in the country, and can 
gave you $0 per cent. on every roll of paper you buy. 
matter where you live, if you have any use for 
wall paper, sei nid 10¢, to nentert address to pay postaze 
ona large package of samples. One good agent or 
paper: hanger ited in each town to sel 
bo 


poks, price $I 
ALFRED PEATS, 
30-32 W, 13th St. 136-138 W. Madison St., 
CHICAGO. 


Ru Bifoam 


ForTue TEETH 
ayy f is absolutely per- 




















fect. It is delic 
ious in use. It 
gives strength to 


the gums, stops decay, and destroys 
that extreme sensitiveness that 
causes suffering. Rubifoam is your 
friend. It’sa perfect liquid dentifrice. 


25 cents, All Druggists. 
Sample vis! free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., I Tass. 


PAPER 


from sample | 
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WALL PAPERS. 


Send 10 cents for postage. 
largest and best selected line of samples at lowest 
Bi ces in the U. S., with instructions how to paper. 


APER HANGERS should rice a, ur Sample Be Books: 
Send us 


«ON. KILL 8, ‘Phtiadelphi 
Five Two-Cent Stamps 
AND GET 


TWO YANKEE _MENDERS 





We will mail you the 








With which to repair your Garden Hose until you 
can buy some BLACK LINE COTTON HOSE. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER CO., 
5 Winthrop Sa., Boston. 


6 Chicago. 


Lake St. Louis. 
| 1810 Blake St., Dew 


Francisco, 


“CAMMEYER’” 


STAMPED ON A SHOE 
Means Standard of Merit. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE LINE OF 


Boys’ & Misses’ Footwear. 


Shoes that combine wear, style and fit, and which 
possess the advantage of having no wax threads, nails, 
i ete., to wear out stockings or spoil tempers, ig what 
{ most parents aud guardians are in search of. I offer 
the following styles, possessing the above attributes, at 
prices lower than sold by any other dealer. 


Boys’ Calf Bluchers, 


Hand-sewed Welt, 
in widths A, B,C, D, E; sizex 24 
to 5x, 


$2.50. 
$2.00 















Calf  Bluchers, 
cD; 


Misses’ Soolma Kid Button, 


Patent-Leather Tip, 


Hand-sewed Welt, Spring Heels 
C, D, EF sizes 11 to 


$2.00. 


Children’s Soolma Kid Button, Patent- 
Leather Tip, land Sewed, bab t Spring, Heel, 
in widths A,B, €, 


Youths’ 
| Welt, in widths A, B, 


Hand - sewed 
sizes 11 to 2, 






in widths 





sk $1.50 


are aeraetel to 


| pair of the Leate 
give satisfaction In every Instance, 
|" T have no agencies or branch stores. My shoes can- 
not be purchtsed of ang other Dealer, 


Orders by m 


S-pe 
iee-List ma 


A. J. CAMMEYER, 





1 receive 


prompt 
I Hustrated 





on appl 


1 to 318 6th Ave. 
‘or. 20th St., N. ¥: 
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(OLUMBIA 


and the words will be familiar to 


| their cost. 
has been f 


have aimed; 
facilities, or skill, or both, even the 
best have been unable to approach, 
much less to équal, Columbia ex- 


Columbia superiority. 






WMDNWONVQNGAK ANION 









AS been worn threadbare 
through constant repetition 
by rival makers of bicycles, 


any riders who believed them to 
The Columbia is, and 
from the beginning of 
cycle construction in America, the 
andard at which all bicycle makers 
but through lack of 


e in design or construction. Un- 
iced truth always acknowledges 


: 
: 
| 
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Standard Price, $125.00. 


POPE MFG. Co., 
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Boston, New York, 0 
Chicago, Hartford. 6 
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For the Companion, 


AMERICAN BIRDS. 


In Three Parts.—Part I. 


By the Duke of Argyll. 


Those who have no passion for natural history 
can never understand the delight of others who | 
have such a pursuit when they enter for the first, 
time into a country which has a fauna new to} 
them. The pleasure of old associations seems | 
added to the pleasure of new scenes. For Nature 
in all her aspects is one; and the forms familiar | 
from childhood are everywhere closely related to | 
those we encounter in @ new country. 

- It would be difficult to say which is more | 
delightful—the unity which underlies everything, 
or the difference which gives to everything a new | 
charm. | 

It was in the fall anticipation of this great 
pleasure that I made my first visit to the American 
Continent some fifteen years ago. My special 
pursuit, almost from childhood, had been orm- | 
thology—the study of the habits and the nature 
of that great class of living beings which present, | 
perhaps, the most beautiful forms in nature, are | 
clothed in the most splendid ornament, have the 
most peculiar covering, have the most marvellous | 
of all powers,—the power of flight,—and alone 
among all the creatures in the world, besides 
man, have the glorious gift of song. 

We have to go far in Europe—to its farthest 
bounds, indeed—to get into anything like a new | 
avifauna. The familiar species pursue us every- | 
where; and although every day’s journey to the’ 
south or east may make us acquainted with the 
outlying members of the Asiatic or African 
groups, no novelty affecting the general aspect 
of the birds occurs until we have crossed the 
Bosphorus or the Mediterranean. : 

Even in Africa we encounter in winter nombers | 
of the birds which breed in the British Isles; and 
we must cross, not only the Atlas, but the Great 
Desert before we encounter what naturalists call a 
new “face” in the world of birds. 

But in crossing the Atlantic Ocean we pass at 
once, in all things, into a New World. I knew 





that, with a very few exceptions, including the | 


European sparrow which has been imported, 
every bird I should meet with would be abso- 
lutely new to me; and this knowledge imparted 
a vivid curiosity and interest to every bit of 
landscape throngh which I passed. 

I propose in this paper to give some account of 
the birds I saw, and of the impression they made 
upon me. 

Sandpipers rest at Sea. | 


| 
On my passage across the Atlantic 1 made one ' 


observation which helped to explain the wonderful 


| “Palearetic 


_THE 


European hobby, with wings equally long and ; always that which most attracts the mere popular 
equally sharply pointed; but it was smaller. | or unscientific eve. Structure and form are less 

And so the result of that day's travel was to, attended to—as indeed is natural, since likenesses 
give me the impression that, as compared with i of structure generally require closer attention and 
England, there were fewer birds of a kind to; more systematic observation. Accordingly, the 
make themselves visible in passing rapidly j first conspicuous bird which the colonists saw 
through the country. | with a red breast. they called the robin. 

The total absence of the rook would alone make | As it happened, this bird had no affinity at all 
an immense difference in this respect, because in | with the European robin. It was a true thrush, 
England the air is often peopled with rooks, and ‘ closely allied to the English song thrush, and still 
their colonies of nests are among the most more closely allied in coloring to some other 
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| familiar sights, and one of the most characteristic thrushes in the eastern and southern parts of 


of the country. But that I should have scen no/| Europe. But its conspicuously red breast was 
starlings, no swallows, no finches of any kind all | enough to secure for it the familiar name. 
through so great a stretch of journey did very The kind of red is, indeed, wholly different 
much surprise me. from that of the robin; but this was a rather 
refined distinction, which escaped notice. 

I saw this very handsome bird for the first time 
in the charmingly wooded grounds of a college on 

Next morning, however, on rising and looking the United States side of the Niagara River, at 
out of my window at the hotel near Niagara, Ij the Whirlpool. It was hunting for worms, exactly 
was rewarded by my first sight of a very beautiful | as our own thrushes do in England; and I could 
and characteristically American bird. At first! not help wondering that the characteristic gait, 
sight I thought it must be an escaped canary. It | half-hopping, half-running, of this fine bird, did 
was wholly of a brilliant golden yellow, except a | not betray, even to the most superticial eye, its 
small, dark patch of feathers on the head. It/ true affinity with the European thrushes. I also 
was sitting on the road, washing itself in a puddle | heard its song—loud, powerful and melodious as 
of rain-water left from a thunder-storm which | the songs of the thrash family always are. 
had come on the previous evening, and in the 
light of whose brilliant flashes I had caught my 
first view of the far-famed cataract. 

This was my first sight of the bird known as 
the “American goldfinch,”” and here again | 
could not help feeling that, after all, I was 
comparatively at home. 

The bird was to all appearance a true European 
finch,—specifically distinct, indeed, from any 
species acrosa the Atlantic,—but not generically 
different in any characters which were visible tu 
me. What is called in zodlogical science the 
Region” was evidently closely 
related in its bird fauna to the ‘Vearctic 
Region’’—the two great continents, now so widely 
separated, exhibiting, nevertheless, a close rela- 
tionship in their living creatures. 

The same lesson, so difficult fully to realize, 
and the causes of which are so difficult to inter- 
pret, was still further impressed upon me when [ 
went out to the steep bank below the great falls, 
and when I then saw a small greenish-yellow 
bird, which seemed to me almost identical in 
appearance and in manners with a much-loved 
bird at home—one of gur willow wrens. Its 
American cousin I saw alinost everywhere, even 
in the towns wherever there were trees. 

This is another case of what is called ‘‘repre- 
sentative forms’’ connecting the Old and‘the New 
Worlds. That is to say, it is a cage in which the 
general aspect and structure of one species, or one 
genus of bird, is repeated with only slight changes 
on both continents. In England, the small group 
of willow wrens forms part of the great family of 
the warblers, which includes the nightingale and 
several others of our best songsters. The American 
“yellowbird"’ seemed to me closely allied, both in 





The Goldfinch. 





color, habits, form and voice; and I was delighted 
to see it. i 

During the few days I stayed at Niagara, I 
made great progress in my acquaintance with the 
birds of North America, and especially with some 


migratory powers of one great family of birds, of the most curious instances of identity, or of | 
many species of which are common to the shores close resemblance between them and European ' 
of even the most distant regions of the globe. Ij species. Of identity, indeed, there was only one ' 
refer to the Tringide, or sandpipers. ‘example—and that was the bank-swallow or sand- 
The whole family have wings formed on the martin, which I saw nesting as usual in the holes 
inost perfect model for sustained and rapid flight; ‘ of a sand-bank close above the falls. 
and no doubt they must be capable of passing This is one of the very few birds which are 
easily over great spaces without any need of rest. common to the two worlds, the Old and the New. | 
Bat it did interest me much to see that they can | It is as mysterious as any of the other cases of 
and do rest upon the ocean when they choose. i identity ; because, although all the swallow tribe | 
My voyage was in the last days of May, and in ' have great powers of wing, this is one which is 
passing near the Banks of Newfoundland I was ; shorter in the wing than any othet of the family ; 
surprised to see a large flock of sandpipers light and I do not suppose that there is any possibility 
upon the surface of the sea, which was at the of the American martins crossing the Atlantic 


moment perfectly calm. I could not see to what | eastward, nor of the European bird performing ' 


particular species of the genus the flock belonged. 

On the morning of the day I left New York for 
Niagara, looking from the railway train as we | 
rushed along the banks of the Hudson, I saw my | 
first American land bird. I knew it in a moment, 
from the shape of its head and the manner of its 
flight, to belong to the flycatcher family. It was 
the well-known king-bird, or tyrant flycatcher, 
and I was much struck by the beauty of its tail- 
feathers, with their conspicuous contrasts of jet 
black and snowy white. 

The only flycatcher I am familiar with in 
England is a sinall, dull-colored, inconspicuous 
bird called the spotted flycatcher, from a slight 
variety of color on its forehead disposed in streaks 
or spots. No two birds could be more absolutely 
different, in some respects, than this British | 
flycatcher and the large, dashing and very con-: 
spicnous bird which I saw, for the first time, that 
day on the banks of the Hudson. And yet, to, 
the eve of an ornithologist, the relationship was: 
obyions. 

The same peculiar, flat top of the head, the 
same peculiar set of the bill, the same peculiar 
dexterity of movement upon the wing, the same 
general ‘‘cnt’’—in short, I recognized it in a 
moment. It interested me much. 

The most vigilant outlook from the train during . 
the whole of that day, and along the great dis- : 
tances to Niagara, failed to reveal to me more 
than one other solitary bird, except the impudent ! 
sparrows at Albany. That one bird was a very 
small falcon, which I saw in the valley of 
the Mohawk. It seemed to me to he like the 





the same feat westward. 

The identity of the two birds, therefore, looks 
like the record of a time when the two continents 
were either actually united, or at least approached. 
each other very closely. 


American and English Robins. 


But the next bird I saw was one still more 
interesting tome. All Americans, at all acquainted 
with the literature of their mother tongue, must | 
be familiar with the frequent reference, both in 
prose and in song, to the “Robin Redbreast” of | 
England. It is one of the most peculiar birds we | 
have—famniliar to all from its tamencss, from its | 
love of human dwellings, and from the fact that 
it is one of the very few birds which sings at all 
seasons of the year. 

Its habits and its attitudes are quite peculiar. 
It has a large, full, soft eve, not restless but 
quiet, watchful and contemplative—characteristies 
all admirably noted in Tennyson's line, “As 
carefal robins eye the delvers’ toil. 

Its coloring, too, is all its own. The whole 
upper part of the bird is of one uniform rich, 
warm, reddish-brown. The whole of its breast is 
of a peculiar brick-dust red—slightly toned with 
just a touch of orange. Its belly is pure white. 
A small band of the brick red passes above the 
bill, upon the forehead. 

When our colonists landed in the New World, 
they had a natural tendency to recognize, wherever 
they could, a likeness between the birds of the 
new, and the birds of the old home. 














The Steward on Duty 


I cannot leave off the description of the impres- 
sions I received from my visit at Niagara without 
mentioning one of them which I retain with even 
greater pleasure than the memory of the mighty 
falls. Pictures and descriptions had well prepared 
me for that wonderful sight, and I always find 
that the imagination can overrun and outlie the 
realities of nature of which we have heard so 
much. But there was one sight near Niagara 
which came upon me with a complete surprise— 
one which does not seem to have attracted much 
notice. 

On asking at the hotel whether there was any 
interesting thing to be seen in the neighborhood, 
I was told after some hesitation that perhaps I 
might like to see “Brock's Monument." As lam 


‘not very fond of mere monuments and had never 


heard of this one, I determined to go to it only for 
the sake of the drive, which [ thought might show 
me some more birds, and something of the nature 
-of the country. 

My astonishment was great when I found that 
“the monument" stood on a site commanding a 
landscape which struck me as quite worth crossing 
the Atlantic to see. On the edge of a great table- 
land through which the Niagara has cut its way 
in a deep ravine, the site presents a view of an 
immense extent of country all lying at a lower 
level, largely occupied by one of those great 
inland seas which are called the American Lakes. 
T have never seen any view in any part of Europe 
which struck me as so impressive, and it is 
characteristically American. 


First View of Lake Ontario. 


Nothing like the Great Lakes exists in any 
part of the Old World unless it be some of the 
great lakes of Asia, whose surroundings are 
very different. The vast expanse of blue water, 
extending to the horizon and giving a ‘‘sea-line”’ 
along @ great part of it, like that of the ocean, 
the receding shores on either side,—the Canadian 
and American, with towns and farms just dimly 
indicated in the gleaming sunlight,—all these 
features struck me with such absolute novelty 
and such immense pleasure that I felt as if I 
could have gazed forever. 

Then there was another feature hardly less 
impressive, and that was the Niagara River 
emerging from its ravine at our feet, and wending 


Color is a short course through a level country to its mustered in the second cabin 
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| destination in the Great Lake. The expression 
of weariness and fatigue which its green ani 
tranquil water convered to my eye, creepiny 
| slowly and languidly on from the great tortor. 
and commotion of the Falls and of the Whirlpou!, 
struck me immensely. 

The whole scene spoke of the wideness of th 
world, and of the American Continent, with a 
force and a beauty, and a variety of element. 
which were to my eye quite unique—so much ») 
it dwells on my memory as, on the whole, the 
most magnificent landscape I have ever seen. 

It was in driving to this site that I saw the 
bluebird and the bobolink; and as I saw the 
bluebird nowhere else during my stay in America 
MW conclude that it is a much rarer bird than its 
cousin in England. 
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For the Companion. 


~ 
SEA LIFE WITHOUT GLORY. 
Stewards on an ‘Ocean Greyheusd.” 


How the stewards on an ocean grevhound 
contrive to present an unfailing front of courtesy, 
‘and to go cheerily about their manifold duties, 
may puzzle the landsman who happens to know 
how sorely ther ar 
harried by the petty 
grievances of others. 

Expert steward. 
seem to possess the 
discretion of a valet. 
the intelligence of » 
railroad official, and 
the manual dexter- 
ity of s jack-at-all- 
trades. Half sailor: 
and half waiters, they 
can attend on a lady 
or swab the deck> 
with equal efficiency 
and despatch. 

They are nearly all 
Englishmen, and us 
ually rather gloomy 
in private; bat in 
public their neatness 
and civility are equal- 
led only by their 
nim bleness and readi- 
ness, which excite 
general wonder and 
admiration. 

The stewards ar 
‘shere, there and er 
ery where" from the 
Moment the weane 
leaves until she a 
rives. Indeed, their 
idle moments, wheth- 
er the ship be under 
way or at anchor, are 
few and far between. 
Little _ provision is 
made for giving them 
sleep, and the idea of sitting down to regular 
meals never occurs to them daring the hues, 

‘ season; they are content to snatch a hasty bite in 
the pantry between courses. 

Asa rule these stewards serve a short appren- 
ticeship on some inferior vessel in order to get 
their ‘sea legs” before venturing on one of the 
“swell” steamers. They ship at the beginning of 
each voyage from Liverpool, and in commen with 
all the other members of the crew, from the 
skipper down, mnst “sign articles” before # 
board of trade shipping master. 

They have to furnish their own uniforms 
They are paid off and nominally discharged #t 
| the end of each voyage on arriving at Liverpool 
| Their pay is very poor, their wages being only 
{three pounds ten shillings — about seventeel 
dollars and fifty cents a month, or a little more 
than two cents an hour, waking and sleeping. 

Of course they must depend for their livelihood 
largely on “tips,” or fees presented by the 
passengers. On some trips the gratuities reach & 
handsome sum. A steward of the crack steamers 
has been known to make as much as fifty pounds, 
or two hundred and fifty dollars, on one voy are: 
This, however, was a very exceptional case- 

About forty dollars a month is the aversgé 
income derived from tips by stewards on fashion- 
able boats during the summer months. The 
customary fees are ten shillings each to one* 
bedroom and table stewards. There are some 
' travellers, however, who think that five shillings. 
or even less, is sufficient; but they may have 
some cause to regret their stinginess if they CTs 
with the same steward again. 

A party consisting entirely of ladies is not ole 
|that the stewards admire, for lady travellers 

usually give more trouble and smaller fees tla" 
| men. On the other band, persons making the 
‘first trip across are the steward’s best “Dm*- 
| becanse the unsophisticated traveller is easily 
persuaded that almost every ordinary thing one. 
‘calls for is an extra provided only by the courtes? 
| of the steward, whose tip is increased proportion” 
' ately. 
' The stewards who attend the captain's table 
generally fare best in the matter of tips, and art. 
asa rule, the best attendants on board. 

On the largest steamers there are as mal) 
sixty saloon and bedroom stewards. Ther "2! 


on an average fourteen hours a day, es 
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o'clock every morning by the chief steward, who 
keeps the working list in which their daties are 
mapped out for the day. After calling the roll he 
orders them to their different posts. 

Thus two stewards arrange the sideboards, 
one dusts and cleans the chairs, two work 
brooms, two more look out for the tablecloths, | 
while four polish the ports and nine wash down | 
the floors. 

Four assist the storekeeper to get out his stores; 
one goes to the steerage to help and another to the 
second cabin; one again goes to the smoking- 
room, another to the companionway and music- 
room, while four stand by to answer the state- 
room bells, and one is assigned to the children's 
mess. 

Some are on the main deck; some in the port | 
pantry, others in the starboard pantry, the glass | 
pantry and the plate pantry. They prepare the j 
fruit, they wash the silver, crockery, glasses and | 
everything else. Two stewards attend to the salt 
and the sugar, one procures pickles, another gets 
ice and water, a second prepares salads, a third 
looks after the sandwiches. 

All this is done by seven in the morning, and 
the saloon stewards are expected to be in the 
saloon to finish the preparations for breakfast, 
which begins at eight. 

The bedroom stewards carve in the pantry 
during the meal hours. After the imeal they 
wash the plates. The tables are then laid for the 
next meal, and the bedroom stewards finish their 
room work. 

The saloon stewards are on duty from five 
o’clock in the morning until eleven at night. 
The smoking-room steward and the barkeeper are 
also on duty until eleven. The bedroom stewards 
have to stand regular watches during the night. 

There are three of these watches—from eight to , 
twelve, from twelve to four and from four to six. | 
The men report to the extra second steward, who ; 
is on duty at night and who makes regular 
ronnds of the cabin, entering the reports in his 
log-book. 

A capable steward who remains with the same 
company is transferred from one steamer to: 
another, and will eventually be promoted until he ! 
becomes second steward of the crack boat. Here 
he must wait until one of the chief stewards dies 
or retires, when he is given that position in the 
smallest steamer of the company. 

Then he enters on a new line of promotion, and 
it is usually many years before he becomes chief 
steward of a commodore’s ship. | 

When a favorite steamer is laid up for the 
winter months, her stewards generally pass their , 
time with their families in Liverpool, where they 
usually retain a home of some sort. When the; 
spring comes again, and the steamer resumes her 
place on the sailing list, they return to their old | 
posts aboard, just as if there had heen no break ' 
in the regular trips. During this enforced holiday ! 
the steward gets a chance to become acquainted | 
with his family. 
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PARISIAN HATS AND CAPS. 


A crowded street in Paris is often very 
pictureaque, because the people wear not only a 
great variety of costumes, but many sorts of ! 
curions head-gear. Maids and nurses are in 
white caps, often decorated with gay ribbons; | 
peasant women, fresh from the country, appear: 
in bonnets whose queer shapes differ according to 
the province whence the wearer has come; and! 
market women wear 
colored handkerchiefs , 


heads in a style they , 
tefm marmotte. | 


quently as queer as, 
the head-dress of the | 
women. Workmen, 
tradesmen and those | 
in the service of spe- | 
cial companics wear | 
on their heads the insignia of their occupations. ! 

Civil employés, police, postmen and firemen are 
uniformed; the drivers of omnibuses, tramways 
and carriages have their distinctive hats; and to 
a stranger it appears A 
as if all business 4d 
were under military Y 
rule. 

Even the school- 
boys wear a uniform 
when going through 
the Btreets or parks 
under the supervision 
of their masters; and 
the Latin Quarter 
students have in the 
last few years adopt- _ 
ed, for parades and ° 
special occasions, a 
head-gear of velvet with a colored band, that | 
denotes the profession one is supposed to be| 
studying. Priests still preserve the low, broad- 
brimmed hat which seems adapted to their low, 
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OMNIBUS DRIVER. 





| omnibus drivers have 


| but with low crowns 


| gold lace much like that of a general. 


j black cloth and 


| filled with gaily- 
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carriages have hats decorated with various bands 
of gold and silver, as well as cockades of different 
colors. 

The president of the republic decorates his 
driver's hat. a plain black one, with a blue, white 
and red cockade. The 
public cab driver 
wears @ varnished 
black or white hat, 
according to the uni- 
form of the company 
which owns his horse 
and cab; and the 


algo varnished hats, 


and silvery bands. 
The brims of these 
are much curled, and 
they would be rather 
jaunty on the whole but for the forlorn strings 
which tie beneath the chin. The large, showy 
hats of the gen- 
darmes, decorated 
with a tricolored 
cockade, make a 
show even in Paris, 
where they are seen 
only when the 
wearers are carry-/| 
ing despatches or 
guarding prisoners. 
Strangers often in- 
correctly dub the 
sergents de ville, or 
police, gendar- 

mes, but the police 

have authority with- 
in the city limits only, whereas the gendarmes are 
soldiers, selected for the preservation of order, 
whose authority extends throughont France, in 
her colonies and wherever the French flag waves. 

These big-hatted individuals are respected by 
the peasants and are a terror to most male- 
factors. I know of a milkwoman who fainted 
dead away at the untimely apparition of one of 
these big hats when her cans were suspiciously 
near a country well. 

Of the saine general shape, but differing in 
ornaments, are the hats worn by the church 
beadles. These are decorated with feathers and 
With his 
embroidered coat, velvet knee-breeches, silk 
stockings, silver-buckled shoes, dress sword and 
long staff of office, the beadle makes an impres- 
sive appearance at christenings, marriages and 
funerals. | 

Hats similar in form to the beadle’s are worn 
by the drivers of first-class hearses and funeral 
carriages, but these are black, and ornamented 
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with silver trimmings. When I recall that 
the. funeral car- 
riages are often 
old court carri- 
ges covered with 


paint, I wonder if 
the drivers’ som- 
bre hats may not 
have done duty 
on the same ham- 
mer-cloth when 
the carriages were 


dressed courtiers. 

Years ago an 
old French lady 
told me that, as 
she used to roll 
her hoop up and 





HEARSE DRIVER, 


and cry, “Fire le Roi!” with the other children | 
as the king drove by. Her salutes were to the | 


the king was this gorgeously 
dressed driver rather than the 
quietly dressed personage inside. 
The old lady laughed as she 
‘added, “I thought that the big 
gold-| laced hat covered a golden 
crow! 

Pupils of the government mili- 
tary schools, such as that of 
Saint Cyr, wear hats of the same 
shape as those of French gen- 
erals, but with less gilt and fewer ca 
feathers. During the Second 
Empire the Paris police had like 
shaped hats with still less deco- 
ration. 

In the streets we often meet 
inen with hats similar to those formerly worn by 
the police of the empire, and ornamented with 
blue, white and red cockades. But instead of 
swords, the wearers carry large leather portfolios, 
strangely named serviettes, attached -to their per- 
sons by strong brass chains, that they may not be | 
snatched from them or inadvertently left behind. | 

These portfolios contain papers of value, and | 
the nen who carry them are clerks of the Bank of 
France, whose duty is to collect bills, etc. Other 
financial companies have adopted for their 
employ¢s head-gear of the same shape, and now \ 
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black, varnished ones, probably originally 
belonging to coachmen, on which are painted 
half-clipped poodles and half-opened shears. 
These decorations are of the most primitive art, 
and the hats always very shabby. Yet these 
men must gain a good living, judging by the 
number of poodles in Paris that are shaved at 
least once a month. 

In the early morning hours I hear under my 
window some one playing on shepherds’ pipes, 
and easily fancy myself far away from the city 
on some green hillside. The musician is a 
veritable young goatherd, with half a dozen 
goats and a dog, playing upon a pipe of reeds, 
and wearing on his head the basgue—what we 
should call a Scotch cap—of his native hills. 

His reed music is not to call his flocks, but a 
signal to his customers that he has brought goat's 
milk in its original package. The odd notes 
have sadness associated with them, for the wearer 
of the jaunty basque numbers ainong his patrons 
few eXcept the sick and dying. 

Heavily - built millers’ drays, covered with 
green-tinted canvas and drawn by great percheron 
horses with decorated harness, stop before the 
bakers’ shops. Here the horses are unhitched, 
and the sacks of white flour are unloaded at 
leisure by “strong men” of the grain market, 
who are generally stripped to the waist, save for 
an open cotton waistcoat that leaves their muscular 
arms and chest fully exposed. 

On their heads they wear the largest hats 
known; hats of strong, hard, thick felt, with 
wide, stiff brims, colored light gray with dust 
and flour. 

These men carry the large sacks of flour on 
their backs, with the upper ends resting on the 
crowns and brims of 
the wide hats, which 
cover the shoulders 
entirely. They steady 
themselves with staffs 
as they make the 
oft-repeated journeys 
from dray to bakery. 

Whenever a funeral 
passes, all men, of 
whatever grade or re- 
ligion, uncover. The 
royou, the scum of 
Paris, lifts his cap as well as the gentleman. 
When the flower-bedecked hearse passes, all 
salute the dead in teken of sympathy with the 


mourners. Henry Bacon. 
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TOM CRANDALL’S MARCH. 


Tom Crandall, the orderly sergeant of Company 
I, was a fine soldier and a fine fellow as well; but 
he was something of a martinet, hardly popular 
among the members of his own company. 

When orders were issued to have the men 
thoroughly drilled, Orderly Tom obeyed most 
literally. From reveille to tattoo it was drill, 
drill, drill for the boys of Company I, till they 
would have welcomed marching orders for the 
North Pole as a release from the manual of arms 
and evolutions. 

Nothing less than a surgeon's order would serve 
with Orderly Tom as an excuse from drill. 

One afternoon when the company had fallen 
in, the roll-call revealed the absence of Thomas 
Higgins and William Stapleton. A rigid exami- 
nation of the company quarters failed to discover 
the delinquents, and with ‘absent without leave’’ 
against them in the orderly book, and a big black 
mark in Tom’s memory, the company marched 


twisted round their ; down the Champs Elysces, she would stop playing | to the drill ground without them. 


The quarters of the men were the stables of 
Snediker's hotel. With ten full companies to 


The hats and caps! man on the box, in knee-breeches and a wonder- \ drill, the stable yard, which was the only parade 
of the men are fre- | ful three-cornered hat, for she never doubted that | | ground within the regimental lines, was totally 


inadequate. Hence all drills in 
company movements were con- 
ducted in a field outside the 
guard lines. 

Sentinels were duly instructed 
to permit all squads or companies 
in charge of non-commissioned 
officers to pass out, but under 
no other circumstances to allow 
an enlisted man to leave the 
camp without a pass, though all 
soldiers might enter unques- 
tioned. 

Tom marched his company 
about a hundred feet from the 
lines, and had just changed di- 
rection by the right flank when 
his quick eye detected the two skulkers stealthily 
emerging from the quarters of Company H. 

“Company, halt!’ instantly shouted Tom. 
“You, Higgins and Stapleton, get your equip- 
ments and fall in for drill! Do you hear?” 

Evidently they did hear, but instead of obeying, 
both started on the double quick toward the 
cook-house. 

“In place, rest!’’ shouted Tom to his company. 
“Halt, there!’’ to the skulkers. But they 
quickened their pace. 

Dropping his rifle into the hands of a corporal, 


graceful salutes; and firemen wear brass helmets | these bicornes are almost as often met as in the | Tom started in pursuit. Across the guard lines 


much like those of the Roman soldier of the 
stage. 


days of the empire. 
Men who make their living by shaving dogs, 


he sped to the cook-house, into which the two 


fugitives had disappeared, and into which he also ' : 


Pastry cooks’ apprentices appear in caps of | tondeurs de chiens, bear the announcement of | qnickly vanished. 


immaculate white linen. The drivers of private 


| their trade around their hats. These are high, | 


Now a large proportion of the, members of: 





Company I were- young fellows, ranging from 
seventeen to twenty-three years of age, little used. 
‘to military restraints, while the deprivations and 
dullness which they were experiencing made 
; them peculiarly eager for some sort of fun. 

; Tt can easily be conceived that Orderly Tom’s 
| unexpected deviation from irksome drill was 
| hailed by the boys of the waiting company with 
delight. They hoped the race would last long, 
and that the fugitives would escape. 

So they did. After an absence of some ten 
minutes Tom re-issued from the cook-house 
alone, and with an ominous frown upon his brow 
approached his command. At the same time the 
two fugitives were seen far down the road, 
making their way rapidly toward the town, 
having left the cook-house by some way of which 
Tom knew not. 

The almost simultaneous appearance of the 
defeated orderly and the victorious skulkers was 
greeted by the boys of the company with first a 
shont of jeering laughter and then a ringing 
cheer. 

“Attention, company !"' shouted the orderly 
sergeant. But the only attention paid him was 
another shout of laughter that deepened his 
frown. 

“Stop that laughing in the ranks!” again 
commanded the orderly. 

“Halt!” cried the sentinel, bringing his piece 
to a charge and confronting Orderly Tom, who 
had now reached the guard line. “You can’t 
pass here.” 

“I cannot pass!"’ gasped the astonished orderly. 
“Why not?” 

“Orders,’’ curtly replied the sentry. 

“Orders! Well, what are your orders ?"’ 

“Ob, you know the orders well enough,” 
answered the sentry; ‘to let no enlisted man 
pass out of the camp without a pass, except 
non-commissioned officers in charge of squads for 
drill.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Tom, triumphantly, “I am 
& non-commissioned officer in command of a 
company out for drill, and there is my company, 
as you well know.” 

“Don’t know nothin’ about that company. It’s 
outside the lines, and you’re inside. Don't look 
much like a company, anyhow.” 

Indeed, the sentinel’s sarcastic allusion to the 
company was justified, as the men danced and 
roared and fairly hugged one another to see the 
difficulty into which their stern sergeant had 
fallen. He made no farther attempt to cross the 
lines, but turned and strode swiftly toward 
headquarters, followed by a fresh burst of derisive 
laughter from his insubordinate command. 

In a short time he reappeared, and exhibiting 
ta pass to the sentinel, advanced toward his 
demoralized company, and resuming his rifle, 
uttered the single word, ‘Attention !"’ 

Every face instantly sobered, for every man 
felt that not only was Tom deeply offended, but 
that retribution was close at hand. Very quietly 
he gave the order, “By the right flank! Right 
face, company! Forward, march !*'—and retribu- 
tion began. 

It was December. Snow had fallen some days 
| before, then rain, followed by a day or two of 
unseasonably warm weather. The country roads. 
; tramped by troops of drilling cavalry and plowed 
by teams and loaded wagons, were all slush, 
water and very tenacious, deep mud. 

Straight to this abominable highway Tom 
marched Company 1. Directly into the middle of 
the road, where the mud was thickest and the 
water deepest, the boys wheeled in obedience to 
his stern command. Then, as unconcernedly as 
though on the most perfect parade ground in the 
world, he issued his orders : 

“By company, into platoons! Left into line, 
wheel! On right, by file into line!"’ and through 
all the evolutions. 

At one moment Company I charged bayonets 
down that fearful road at double quick; at 
another, wheeled in circle through slush, while 
Tom noted defects and corrected them as non- 
chalantly as though on a grassy lawn. 

For a full hour and a half, long after recall had 
sounded, without halt or rest, Tom manoauvred 
that weary company. 

At last, wet, weary and half-exhausted, the 
mud-bedraggled company was led to quarters by 
its inexorable commander. Throughout that 
remarkable drill the only words Tom uttered that 
indicated the state of. his feelings, were spoken as 
he gave the command of dismissal. 

“Company, right face!” he ordered. ‘Arms 
aport! When you fellows would like to defy 
discipline again, let me know. Break ranks, 
march!" 

And so ended the proceeding which was known 
as “Tom Crandall's March” as long as Company 
I was an organization. 

In the days which followed, the boys of 
Company I came to know their orderly sergeant 
better, and learned to respect and appreciate his 
military qualities. For if his literal interpretation 
of orders sometimes tended to their inconvenience. 
it oftener led to their comfort and well-being, and 
in more instances than one to the preservation of 
some of their lives. 

Poor Tom sleeps to-day in the silent camping- 
ground, and many of his old companions are 
with him; but with each returning spring the 
floral emblems of his surviving comrades are laid 
upon his grave ay tenderly as though that 
grotesqiie march, of which he was the hero, had 


never been. Grorce H. Hosea. 
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| maker's talent and the missionary’s humane 
| impulse were little things that passed without 
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bin, and brought an 

















The old man went to his ¢ 
















impossible for her to make the voyage to the iskind 
In an open boat, and she would not trust Ben, nor 
even her brother or son, to go without her. 

Atthe end of a week the sea was calm enough 
for her to cross, but the sapling, the brush and the 
chest had dixappeared. An unbroken. stretch of 
sand covered the whole island coast. Ben could 
not find the spot then, nor ever after. Tis mistress, 
itis said, kept him at the search ag long as he lived, 





“Trees and flelds tell me nothing; men are my 
teachers,” says Plato. The prince of painters, 
;Raphacl, went about the streets of Rome and 
| Florence seeking an expressive fice or a graceful 
| attitude. When he found the bit of real life that 
| pleased him, be went back to his studio and repro- 
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For the Companton. 


THE PLOW-BOY’S SONG, 

















Lakethouey ok nue ainver eis duced Ht. Mis teuchers were largely men and Its sald kepe him at the search 
he enema ony. ella women. | Some of the gunners who have visited the island 
What tine iny plow uptumis the ould, In the days when Curran, the eloquent Irish | have also searched for Mrs. Hetty’: chest, but it 


never haa been found. Nothing is certain but the 
fuct that the bag of coins was brought to her, and 
that the touch of the gold and her xuspietons and 
greed made her life wretched to the end. 

The poor fishermen of the coast understand the 
moral of her story. When any of their number 
frows avaricious, they say that he has “rubbed his 
hands against Mrs. Hetty’s iron chest.” 





‘advocate, was studying law, the London coffee. ; 
houses were a national institution, to which politi. | 
clang and authors resorted. Curran used to spend 
| many hours in them, welecting those whieh 
‘most fertile in game for a character-honter.’ 





The bluebirds, fluting as they fly, 
Winged iris-blooms, go by 

Hark! the woodpecker newly come 
Amid the maples beats lis drum. 


T feel the cold loam round my boots, 
I hear the suap of pungent root: 

In bulbous mats and tangles laid, 
That part before the coulter-hlade. 


Pull, Zteam (ths good to hold 
The plow-helves while the glebe is rolled. 
Above the share and tumbled free 

In dark brown waves by you and me! 


‘This furrow fs the way to health, 
And golden stores of Honest weal 
‘The plow, it is the magic key 
In the strong lock of destiny. 


The seasons come, the seasons go, 

And warm winds sigh, a td winds blow; 
But, snow or sleet, or drouth or rain, 

There must be grass, there must be grain. 









In 
‘them he laid the foundation of his success:as an 





advocate by studying the way 
and even the dress of the public 

Professor Phelps, in his lectures on “Men and 
: Books,” says, “There are ne natural orator: 
They ‘all study oratory in studying men.” He | 
| illustrates his axsertion by the example of Patrick 
| 


Henry. 
While keeping a country store in Virginia, it wa~ 
| Henry’s habit to collect ‘a com 
| give them a subject of 
; > talk. 





S speech, opinions, | 
nen he met there. ; 
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For the Companion, 


LISTENING TO THE LARK, 


In English meadows, long and long ago, 
My little grandmamima, ay shy and sweet 
As the young year, felt all her pulses b 
In treniulons Concord with the hawthorn's glow 

Shook hy the wind; felt the warm current go 
Tingling along her veins when at her feet 





Ith: 















y of villagers. 
ition, and then fall 

ack and listen to th Month after month 

| he thus studied “popular modes of thought, popular 














Pull, pull, my team! his work Is b i q 
Wh, close to nature’s faithful In ways of argume popular styles of iHlustration, phe adorns dattodtis in m on feet BS 
In déwy morn, or noon-day heat popular sophistries, popular appeals. lance he rippling river, to aud fro, 
Can hear her deepest pulses beat. : His commercial nkruptey was a foregone But when the heayen-taught lark began to sing 


Between her happy meadows and the sun, 


conclusion; but the store, with its group of country 
: A a ei y h v The spirit of song would in her bosom stir; 
h 


men, was his university and library, wherein he 
learned to speak in the dialect of the people, aud 





Open, old Earth! the millions wait 
For bread before thy ample gate, 
And know, whatever may bef: 







sunny heights of blue her thoughts would run 
With the swift impulse of an angel's wing 




















power over them because he uttered 
and aspirations., 

Professor Phelps says that Henry “was the | 
orator of the rabble all through life nd that “he 
talked like the rabble, lived like the rabble, ate and 
trank and drexsed like the rabble,” that he might 
‘ them in his pubtic speeches. The criticism ts | 
ere and o ided that it fs unjust. Tt must) 
be admitted, however, that Henry did at times 
come perilously near to playing the demagogue in 
order that he’ might retain his power over the 


The plowman’s hand must feed them all! ; to sway them by thoughts and opinions which ‘they Oh to have listened to the lark with her? 
MAvRIck Tiompsos. | had first taught him. You Wii pece LESAN 
|. “He is the genius who gives me back my own f ne AM: 
ea ; thoughts,” says Emerson. Henry was the spokes 3a 34 e Le 
;man of educated and uncultured. He had | 
| 


thelr opinions | 


CAVALRY AND INFANTRY. 


Soldiers who marched on foot, whether Federals 
or Confederates, often professed something like 
contempt for ¢ rymen. A writerinthe Southern 
Birouac speaks of this feeling a3 amounting even 
to “hostility,” and attributes it largely to the fact 
that the cavalry foraged so widely and so thor 
oughly that infantrymen were obliged to take up 


For the Companion. 





THE EVENING STAR. 


By the rapt ardor of iny gaze, 

Lsought to hold the evening star 

Above the dark horizon bar, 

Where, lamp-like, swung its mellow blaze, 


But toward the deepening glow it drew, 
And ucarer to the crimson helts, 
Wherein the amber affinence melts, 























Secking far heavens, fresh and new. people. : eae : : i 
No HHUEEL Olle tohONLweaul But on one great occasion the people deserted With their leavings. At all events, the sentiment j 
j ‘ [him. | He opposed the adoption of the Federal, Was wide-spread, and the writer In question 


Fair as the holy star of night, 
rth-line, in my sight, 
‘Ss supreme control, 


deseribes several humorous instances of its mani- 
festation, 


General Butler, of South Carolina, was riding at 
a gallop over a field, when all atonee he saw a foot. 
soldier, some distance away, making signs. of 
distres:, and apparently trying to overtake him. 
The man’s shrieks were a0 lmploring and his 
gestures so piteous that General Butler wheeled 


| Constitution, and thereby ran athwart public | 
opinion and the judgment of Washington, the 
popular idol. In “a moment he stood a shor 
Samson. The people listened, for Henry w: 
more eloquent; but “rich in saving common. 
sense.” they went from the hustings to the polls | 
sand voted that Virginia shoukd adopt the Constitu- 
| tion of the United States. 

‘The true study of man ts man. 


Aboye the 
By force of Lov. 


But glory ward it dipped and drew, 
Nor stayed for ardor of m y 

Passing from out our eart] 
To those far lieavens whic 


Mrs. MERr 














ways 
re the new, 


Lt E. Gares, 





It is a source of 








ge ‘ 
mental discipline and of Intellectual power. ; It pdt rile vache ; ; waren 
eH also begets an optimistic epirit; for it reveals that at can Pde for you?” he asked kindly. 
Ear the; Compauton, “the sober second thought of the peaple™ may. be Mey answered the soldier, “1 only wanted to 





you thought I had time to’ roll up my 


trusted to prompt them to desert the leader who ; know ‘If 

ceases to be a prophet that he may become a par. | blankets.” 
tizan. The writer himself was riding along a road near 
which a brigade of infantry was encamped. He 


AN INCIDENT AND ITS RESULTS. 


A woman, engaged in missionary work among 














: se E 

the poor of Chicago, found a pitiable case of Was just congratulating ims yea he had parse 
are = mE wry op THE “ ) wit! t S 0 espied a er Bente 

distress. While passing through the hallway of © ELECTRICITY FROM THE STARS. | ffence and holding wy anny hewtee ee 


a fence and holding a 

“Here ty a patriet who has the luck to be 
encamped near home,” the cavalryman thought: 
and he had fallen to wondering whether the ehild 
would ever see its father again, when the soldi 
after saluting the cavalry officer, said to the child: 

“Don't be seared, m he won't hurt you. 
Me js nothing but a buttermilk ranger.” 

The officer acknowledged that he felt a desire to 
kill the fellow, but he drove on 

A passenger-ear full of soldiers and citizens had 
topped at a station, and a dead silence reigned, 
At that moment one of the soldiers rose and asked 
jin a busin ke tone if any member of Brown's 
battalion v on board. 
At once a distinguished-looking cavalry 
| dressed in the height of milita 
i major's star on his collar, rose 
in a modest but determined voir 

“T have the honor to be the ¢ 
of that body of patriots.” 

“Very good,” answered the soldier. 
| wanted to tell you not to be sear 
pop a cap on niy gun.” 








a tenement-house, she heard sobbing and moan- 
ing. Knocking at a door and entering a room 
she found a starving woman dangerously ill, 
with a child in her arms and no attendant. 

It was a harrowing instance of human woe. 
Husband and wife had come from England to 
America, and had made a fair living for several 
years. Then the man’s health failed, and the 
wife had exhausted their savings in nursing 
and finally burying him, 

With the baby in her arms she could not find 
employment. Starvation and death stared her in pw, for instance, that if the law of gravita. 
the face. Se was tempted to think that except | Yo" prey we have reason to belleve HE acs 
for the child the sooner life was ended the better. its mass and its’ distance reines an attractiy 

It was easy to give medicine and food and to fluence upon he cxrth, and of cour. upon eye 
restore the woman's health. It was hard to find ever, are n “ ly so slight thar we @, AK Vet, 
work for her. She was a skilled lace-maker, 
having learned the trade when a girl in the old 


Among the earliest ideas of mankind concerning | 
the stars was the popular belief that they exercised 
some mysterious power over the Inhabitants of the 
earth. This notion gave rise to astrology, whose 
superstitious practices still find votaries even in 
such highly civilized countries as England and the | 
United States. The advance of sclence long ago 
put an end to astrological fancies in the minds of 
well-informed people, while in place of the old 
notions about the influences of the stars new 
conceptions, not less wonderful in many respeets, | 
have been formed. 









































i his place, and 
said: 




















ho means of detecting them. 
In some other respects, however, the Influence of 
the stara can be measured. ‘The heat that comes 
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: from some of them has been thought suficient | SOOTHER TIGE 1 - 
ve ANOTIE TIGER STORY 
eae : Petey She to effect delicate thermopiles exposed to. their | ANOTHER TIGER RY. 
Phe missionary interested Chicago ladies, and radiation, although this is still open to seme | Captain F. D. Lugard and his brother went out 


formed a lace-making class, which was taught question. 













te theo [eae sacks aa Quite reeeutls experiments have been conducted | 
py the woman, It was a temporary expedient jy freland which, if they are to be trusted, reveal a | feared by all the people of the neighborhood. ‘The 
for providing her with a little money until she distinct electromotive force exercised by the stains. | captain was mounted on an elephant, while his 





Using a reflecting telescope of two feet aperture to 
concentrate the star rays, and a sensitive electro. 
meter to note their influence, Merars. Wilson and 

inchin believe that they have been able net only 
ect, but readily ‘to measure, the electro. 
motive force of both stars and planets. 

To Venus, for instance, they ascribe a force of 
about seventeen one-hundredths of a volt, and to 
Jupiter a force of at least three one-hundredths of 
a volt. In the case of Jupiter only a part of the 
planet's light fell upon the electrometer, so that the 
experimenters infer that his entire electric influence 
must be much greater than that stated. Sirius, whieh 
appears to us as the brightest of the lixed stars, 
showed a force amounting to two one-hundredths 
of a volt. 

\ volt ts a little less than the foree of a battery 


brother went on foot. 
The whereabouts of 
the tiger were pretty 
well known, and they 
were not long in cateh- 
ing a glimpse of him 
The brother tired hur 
riedly ata distance of 
some thirty feet, and 
n Lugard took 
reful aim, and 
was confident thit 


















could find something else to do. Incidentally it 
enabled the missionary, who joined the class, to 
become proticient in the art. 

Subsequently the was employed 
among the Indians of the Northwest. She was a 
practical woman, not content with religious 
instruction alone, and found the work depressing , 
because there was no industrial employment 
suited to Indian women, 

Her health and spirits failing, she went to 
Japan. where the marvellons skill of the native 









missionary 






























lace-makers passed under her observation, Like cond tng ot atl sat te far 
a flash came the thought: he had shot the 
“Phat is what the Indian women can do. Why a eee creature through 
did L not think of my poor Chicago lace-maker's TREASURE TROVE ie hea ne eee 
aAS a 7 made no sign, but 


trade when [ was working among them ?" 











She was so deeply impressed with this thought |. The traditions of treasure buried by the pirates ae sie ee 
that she returned to New York, enlisted the ites Latite and Blickbeard give a romantic everal mitives 
es y interest to the Atlantic coast from Massachusetts on chit 

support of the inissionary boards, and went to 4, ¢; orgla, Thousands of men have searched for nd as the 
the Indian reservations to teach what she had the-e buried chests of gold, but there is authentic went slow 
learned from the woman whom she once rescued. record of only two “tlnds,” one on the New England ly along its base, 


only some thirty feet below, they tired one after 
another. Thirteen shots Captain Lugard counted. 
SUI the tiger kept on, and soon disappeared in 


a dense thieket of thorns on the steep hillside. 





t. the other in Virginia. The latter ease is id 
to have furnished Poe with the foundation for his 
story of the Gold Bug. ‘The facts are briefly these: 


Atlantic Ocean, lying off the Virginia 
are two or three heavily wooded islands, 





‘The experiment proved highly successful, for the 
Indian women had a natural aptitude for lace- 
making and soon learned to do the most delicate 
The system was extended to many reser- 
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worl 





He must be riddled with bullets, the hunters 





















j empty salt-bag, whieh he tiled with the coins. He | with her trunk drew aw: 


officer, | 
Sle and wearing | 


ymnmnanding ofticer | 


“1 only | 
4; Dam going to | 


in pursuit of an Indian tiger which had made itself | 
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and at the command of the mahout, the elephant 
y the thorns from before 
























7] : then dragged a heap of brush over the chest to| the entrance. The hill was so steep that the tiger 
observation; but out of them was evolved a | conceal it, set up a broken sapling to mark the | could have walked straight out of the cave into the 

| system of industrial education for Indian women, piiegs and. started “tae the mainland to give the | owdal: But he gave no sign. Evidently he was 

the full results of which only Omniscience can; Tradition says that Mrs. Hetty was a hard,! Just then, as the bushes were drawn away, the 
know. suspicious woman, and that when the trusty old! captain saw two green eyes looking at hin. ant 

| negro gave her the mass of coin, her joy wits | slowly blinking. ‘The tiger was net dead, nor even 
_ . equalled by her terror that he would rob her of the verely wounded. Instead of dismounting, as he 

> gtr o great treasure which he had left behind, | Was on’ the point of doing, the captain shouted 16 
— rUDY OF MEN. A heay form raged for tlve days. Tt was | his brother that the tiger was alive and must have 


| another shot. 

“Fire if you must,” was the reply, “but his skin 
will be so riddled with bullets that it won't be 
worth a cent.” 
he captain fired at four paces’ distance. 
before, the tiger made no response, but when the 
amoke cleared away the eyes were no longer 
visibl 

The captain got down, took his knife in his teen, 
and wriggled with much difficulty into the narrow 
mouth of the eave. “As soon ne Ne came within 
reach he took hold of the tiger’s toe and pulled it, 
The action was not resented, and the man wriggled 
in a little farther and lifted the tiger's head. There 
was no doubt any longer. The beast was dead. 

They dragged him out with much hard work, and 
then it appe: red that one bullet had grazed his left 
ear, and that no other had so much as touched hin 
j until that last one of the eaptain’s between the 
Jeyex. It was lucky that the captain saw the two 
| green eyes. Otherwise he would have faced in 
that narrow cave au unwounded tiger. 
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“GIMME A BITE.” 


Two litle girls of cight or nine years, ragge 
ysnd uncared for, were sitting In the doorway of 
wretched tenement house. One of them was 
radiantly happy in the possession of a huge 
cucumber pickle whieh she sucked with great 
satisfaction, while the other one watched her with 
hungry eyes. 


“Gimme a bite, Jenny,” she said. 
But Jenny was not generously inclined. 
Tease, Jenny.” 

Jenny shook “her head, and = said something 
unintelligible because of the pickle in her mouth: 
pili let yeu wear my red glass beads for just ore 
pite.” 

“ve got some nice yeller glass ones that Id 
ruther wear,” said Jenny. 

Several other offers were made and rejected, and 
the pickle had nearly disappeared when the litre 
pleader said sadly, with moistening eyes: 





























“I should think you might gimme just one bi 
Jenny, when I—l—you know I aint got no father.” 

‘A fesponsive chord hud at last been touched. 
Jenny rose to her feet with a bound, and beldins 
out her hand said: 

“Come on! 1 never thought of that. I've get 
another cent in my pocket. You come with me aw 
j PN get you a whole big pickle an* you needn't give 
; me # single bite;” anc ay they Tan. 








BEGINNINGS OF ** NOBILITY.” 


Some of the noble houses of England—whleh, 
however, hone the worse for it Ip the present 
generation—have had very humble, if not disered 
itable, beginnings. An ancestor of the Earl «t 
Ferrers was hanged for murder at Tyburn. The 
futher of the first Earl of Lonsdale, and auceste: 
of the late governor-general of Canada, James 
Lowther, was a miser celebrated in English story 


At a time when his income was about fort 
thousand pounds a year, Lowther was in the habi 
of dining at one of the cheapest and obecurest 
eating-houses in London, He visited this plice, a 
he supposed, “incog.:" but having left it in high 
dudgeon because the price of certiin articles had 
been advanced one farthing on the Dill of fare, he 
Wax astonished to find himself lampooued 
afterward as “Farthing Jimmy.” 

\ striking case was that of the house of Audley. 
now extinct. The father of the first Lord Audley 
was one Philip Thicknesse. The son having got 
on famously in the world, the ne’er-do-well father 
troubled him so often for money that he at last 
refused to give any 

Thereupon the did man proceeded to hire 
cobbler’s shop in London near his son's mansion, 
and above the door caused to be painted in large 
letters this sign: 

OLD SHOES MENDED 
BY 
PHILIP THICKNESSE, 

Father of Lord Audley. 

This sign produced the effect which the unser! 
pulous old man had intended, and he was able to 
withdraw from “business” very promptly. 
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VILLAGE ASTRONOMY. 


A certain John Hodgdon, who Itved in Weare. 
N. IL, more than a hundred years ago, was one of 
the men who seem always to have luck on the 
side. Whatever he put his hand to prospered. 45 
his neighbors used to say, “John Hodgdon’s dish is 
always right side up when it rains porridge.” 


Probably his good luck was mostly shrewdne-s 
and frugafity. We are told that he was an excellent 
farmer. At all events, shrewd or lucky, he grey 
richer and richer, and bought more and more [a 
till people began to wonder where the thing would 
end. The general feeling was well expressed by 

nany of young people whe. 


Polly Tuttle. 
she was one of a com 
being out under the full moon: began discussing 
the question whether the darker portions of the 

mvon's face w end. 
“We ean casily settle that,” said the bright Polly. 
itodgdon, He'll know 


“Let's go in and ask Mr, 
for if it's land, he's got a mortgage on ite” 




























SAID TO BE TRUE. 


In these days of frequent burglaries it is well to 


vations, to the credit of the imissionary—Misx One of these was the resurt of Blackbeard. and thought, and had crawled in there to die. The 
Carter—whose own story has here been repeated, Wits called by hi seh. captain on his elephant hastened up after him, | 
Vie: forlorn? faebawbaker ine Chi arving _. } Beihbe nt belonged a century age to while the other Englishinan and the natives threw 
TRE le ee SENT a aseulttys wating the ieatient. AL avis alow corks ad laters tom aie top of the clit. 
and dying, scemed to have little potentiality for wilderness which never had been inhabited but by With immense diiculty the elephant lished the 


foxes, wild duck a red the thieke In the thicket was a 





nd other 





slope and n 





















usefulness in the world; and the missionary’s A trusty old slave, Ben. ph snd eave n Lugard fired inte it. mouth, 
call at the tenement was a triv incident, an cn ot the he: cu to bring her oce 3 re ing his : anid barrel for the tiger if he 

ead “ ees Ba 6s ec and teh. Qne day while walking on the’ shore, charged. Luekily he did net charge. Had. he 
insignificant deed of kindness, which gave no Uy Uawa vellow gleam i ind. Teese from the elephant, need on her hind les 
promise of large results. a gold coin. He seareh uthlessly along the knees. would have flinched and rolled 








down the hiih” and the men in the howdah would 
have been crushed 
They were now « 


heac 1 found a rusty iron box, one end of 
whieh h fen out.” Within was a heap of gold 
com, WIth crosses and silver erucitives. 


But nothing is so sinall or feeble as to be lost in 
the moral economy of God's nniverse. The lace- 
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y the mouth of the eave, | 


observe all reasonable precautions. 


The Chicago Record says that a man went home 
from Dusiness and found this notice in his wife's 
handwriting in a conspicuous place on the front 
door: “Dear Fred: T have gone over to mother. 
and have hidden the key so that no one can fin! 
it but you. It fs under’ the left lower corner of 
the dodr-mat.” 
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For the Companion. 


AN ARBOR-DAY TREE. 


Dear little tree that we plant to-day, 

What will you be when we're old and gray? 
“The savings-bank of the squirrel and mouse, 
For robin and wren an apartment-house. 
The dressing-room of the butterfly’s ball, 
The locust’s and katydid's concert-hall. 

The schoolboy’s ladder in pleasant June, 
The schoolgirl’s tent in the July noon. 

And my leaves shall whisper them merrily 

A tale of the children who planted me.” 


S@e=5-—- = 


For the Companion, 


ARBOR DAY. 


March. 
its walls were brightened by gay pictures cut from 
illustrated papers. Leaves pressed by the children 
were arranged around these pictures in graceful 
garlands. Every child in the school could tell 
you the names of the trees from which the 
different kinds of leaves came. Lovely sed-shells 
were arranged on a large shelf against the wall, 
and the children could tell you something inter- 
esting about all these shells, although hardly a 
child in the town has ever been near the sea 
itself. 

But I must not take up so much time telling 
you about the school-room, or I shall have no 
time to tell you what happened this particular 
afternoon in March of which I am writing. 

The little bell on Miss Bradley's desk rang out 
unexpectedly, and every face was turned with 
interest toward the teacher as she asked : 

“How many of you know anything of Arbor 
day ?” 

The children looked puzzled, no one answered. 

Miss Bradley smiled. ‘1 shall have to tell you 
what I know about it,’” she said. 

“In the first place, the word arbor means ¢ree, 80 
when we say Arbor day it is the same as if we 
said Tree day. Several years ago Governor 
Morton, of Nebraska—You know where Nebraska 
is?” 

The children all nodded, and pointed to the 
map of the Western States. 

Miss Bradley continued: ‘The Governor of 
‘Nebraska asked every one in his state to plant a 
tree on a certain day, so that by and by, when 
the trees grew, the people would have something 
to screen them from the winds, which in that part 
of the country are so very violent. He thought 
if he fixed upon one particular day in the spring- 
time for the planting, everybody would be more 
likely to plant a tree at the right season, and not 
forget all about it until it was too late. 








It was a pleasant-luoking school-room ; | 
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“So he set'a day and called it Arbor day, and 
that day over ten million trees were planted in the 
state of Nebraska. The governors of other states 
saw what a wise thing Governor Morton had 
done, so they appointed an Arbor day, too. 

“Over ten years ago in the city of Cincinnati— 
How many can tell me where Cincinnati is?" 

A dozen voices shouted, “Ohio !"" 

“Yes, in Cincinnati, Ohio, a number of people 
from all over the country met to talk about trees 
and plants, and how to make them grow. One 
day, when all these wise men were there, twenty 
thousand school children, with soldiers and bands 
of music, marched through the city, which was 
gay with banners streaming from almost every 
house. They marched out of the city to a park 
near by, and planted trees in memory of great 
men of our own and other lands. That was the 
tirst time the school children had anything to do 
with Arbor day. 

“Now what I want to ask you is, “Why shouldn't 
we have an Arbor day of our own ?"** 

“Where should we get the trees, and where 
should we plant ‘em ?"’ asked one scholar. 

“I think I could get you the trees,’’ said Miss 
Bradley, ‘‘and we would plant some right here by 
the schoolhouse. 

“We have only one old elm, and if anything 








more” 


| For the Companion. 
KING APPLE-TREE. 


| The singers long have sung the praise 
Of sweet Queen Rose; 

What glory fills her summer days 
The whole world knows. 

Then sing to-day with praises free 

Her royal cousin Apple-tree, 

A king well worth the name ts he, 
The whole world knows. 


When first the grass grows green and fair 
On fields long brown, 

-Tis then King Apple-tree will wear 
His springtime crown. 

We watch the pinky buds unclose, 

Each tiny flower a perfect rose. 

What blooms that shining summer shows 
Can match this crown? 

He holds his court In royal state 
The long year through; 

And he Is brave and strong and great, 
A good friend, too. 

In summer's heat and winter’s cold 

He brings us blessings manifold; 

He fills our hands with fragrant gold 
The long year through, E. 8. B. 


—— _ - +4 
For the Companion. 


IN CALIFORNIA. 


One morning papa said that the next day would 
| be Arbor day. And that surprised me, for I 
| didn't know before that people in California had 
| Arbor day; but we haven't been here very long. 
And mamma said we must plant some shade 
| trees around the house. The orange grove is 
lovely, but it isn't near the house. 

So papa asked what kind of trees we wanted. 

And George said he wanted a fig-tree. 

But the fig leaves drop off in the winter, so I 
thought I'd rather have an olive. 





shade, but years from now perhaps your children 
will play under their branches.”” 
This made all the children laugh. 
| “Shall we have a band of music?" asked one 
of the girls. 

“Freddy Brown and Tom Lewis can play their 
clappers; Harry Hicks can blow his fife, Johnny 
Brewster can beat his drum, and we can all 
march to that music I'm sure.” 

The children went home much excited with the 
idea of having their own Arbor day. In a short 
time the plan had become well known in the 
village. When on the last Saturday morning of 
April, the day set apart for that purpose in 
Massachusetts, the little procession passed down 
the village street, it was greeted at every house by 
cheers and the clapping of hands and waving of 
_ handkerchiefs. 
| Miss Bradley had interested all the best men of 

the town, and they had given her over twenty fine 
young trees to plant. Freddy Brown and Tom 
j lewis made their clappers ring out sharply; 
Harry Hicks blew his fife until his face was 
| scarlet s and Johnny Brewster drummed as he 
; had never drummed in his whole life; while 
| behind them marched Miss Bradley with all the 
other scholars, bearing the little trees. 

And so in the town of Saxon the beautiful 


should happen to that there will be none. You | custom of Arbor day was first celebrated by the | 
| must remember that it takes many years for the) children, but the selectmen say that another year | en 

The sun streamed in at the western windows of | tree to grow large. You will all have left school | ¢key will see what the yrorwn people can do about | place where 1 
a little schoolhouse one bright day in the last of | before any that we plant this year can give mach | it. 


LizwetH B. Costrns. 


And Nan said, ‘“‘Then I can go out and pick 
olives to eat.’”” I s’pose she thonght they grew 
ready pickled; but mamma told her nobody 
could eat fresh olives. They taste horrid. 

And Jesse said he'd plant a loquat-tree, because 
loquats make such good pie and jelly. 

And Nan said she’d plant a cypress-tree, 
because it was pretty. She said pitty.” She's 
so little, you know. 

So papa brought the trees from the nursery. 
| He got two pepper-trees for himself, and an 
umbrella-tree for mamina. 


be tall enough by July or August so I can stand 
under it when it raing."". But she said that for a 
joke, because it never rains here in the summer. 

And papa said he was afraid umbrella-trees 
were a fraud, becanse in the winter when we need 
umbrellas they haven't any leaves on, and so 
they're no shelter at all. And mamma said she 
guessed they must be sun-umbrellas. 

So we planted our trees. 

I thought I nerer should get the hole dug to 
put my olive-tree in. ‘The boys offered to dig 
it for me, but I wanted to do it all myself, so I 
kept at it. 


and she got dreadful tired. 

Well, the trees all grew—all but Nan's—and 
are looking splendid. But the leaves on Nan‘s 
eypress turned yellow after awhile, and it died. 
! And Nan cried about it. 

And one evening papa went to the nursery 
and the next morning when I was helping 
mamma get breakfast Nan came running in, 
looking as pleased as could be. And she said, 
“O mamma, do come and see my cypress-tree! 
The leaves are all turned green again! Do you 
s’pose it's going to grow now ?" 

And mamina said, ‘Yes, dear, I think it will." 
And sure enough it did. M, EB. 8. 





And mainma said, ‘Perhaps this umbrella will ! 


And Nan teould dig hers because I dug mine, | 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
| CONCEALED PROVERB. 
| Each sentence contains one word of the proverb. 
| If last Arbor day you did not succeed in tree- 
j planting, re-attempt it this year. Plant the willow 
| when April rain soaks the ground. Or choose the 
| Pine that sways to and fro, making sweet music. 
| Children prize the crab-apple for its lttleness and 
prettiness. The poplar, like California corn, shoots 
| up very fast. Planting rows of trees by the road ia 
\a good work. 

2. 

REVERSIBLE WORDS. 


Reverse African antelopes, and find the past 
participle of to sing. 

Reverse a rodent, and find a product of the pine. 

verse & girl's name, and find a mythological 
roserpine gathered flowers. 

Herere the fruit of the hickory, and flnd a large 
cask. 

Reverse an implement, and find to plunder. 

The initials of these words, before they are 
reversed, will spell the name of an American 
general who was born April 27, 1822. 


3. 
ENIGMA. 


1, 2 had a good 2, 3, 4 for music, and was, I 
1, 2, 3, 4, a student of 3, 4, 5. Ile was the idol of 
his mother’s J, 2, 3,4, 5. But he went to 6, 7, 8, 
and now she hag no 7, 8 9, 10, and cares for nothing 
but J, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, her favorite flower. 








4. 
TREES FAMOUS IN HISTORY OR LEGEND. 


LA — tree is now growing in a Boston 
cemetery, shading the grave of — —, a Puritan 
divine, who lived two hundred years ago. The 
parent tree, from a branch of which this was taken, 
grew on the island of —- —, over the grave of 
the banished ruler, —. 

2. About sixty years ago, as two sisters, —— and 
—— —., Were one day returning from school, they 
found an uprooted —— tree in the road. They 
planted it with their own hands and tt is now large 
and beautiful, known as the —— tree. These sisters 
lived in the state of ——, and were always ardent 
lovers of natufe. In womanhood both wrote beau- 
Hfu) posmis: 

3. The people of —, one of the New England 
states, cherish an —— tree, in the city of —, 
because, many years ago, their greatest treasure, 
their » was for a long time concenled from the 
enemy In it. 

4. In the carly part of the thirteenth century, 































King —, of Wis foreed by the power of his 
Durons to sign an important document, the — 
. He did so, near a — tree at —. 





square of one of the cities adjoining 
stands the trunk of what was once a mag. 
tree. It is guarded by a rail and has. 
an inscription tablet on fi The latter states that, 
beneath — took command of the anny tn the 
year —. 
6, More than three hundred miles from the last- 
named city, is another tree of the same kind. Be- 
neath it a very different scene was once enacted. 
























Here —— signed a treaty of peace with the 
— and being witness 
7. ottish nobleman, the — of asks aa 








7 

a favor of every person of note who becomes his 

guucat, that he will planta tree for him in the avenue 
ading to his residence, —— castle, situated on 
— —. All the trees of the avenue have been 
obtained in this way. Jt is now of considerable 
length, with every tree marked, telling nume of 
planter. 

8. One of our common trees, the —, has many 
holes along its trunk. There fs an — legend to 
the effect that these are doors by which wood-spirits 
goin and out, while In —, people point to these 
same openings as the pathway of departed spirits. 

9 There are several contradictory legends in 
regard to the tree which furnished the wood for 

| our Saviour’s cross. Many say it was the quivering 
| —, and that its leaves have, since that time, con, 











| Stantly trembled with shame and sorrow. Others 
claim that it was made from the cursed — tree, 
and still others from a — of —, of which we 
read in the Old Testament. 
5. 
CUARADE. 


My firat is used for any man, whoever he may be; 
| My second ts a gentle touch’ on shoulder, hand or 


face; 
Without my ¢hird no man nor beast, no fish nor 
| fowl could see; 
The end of all America my fourth you'll find in 
place. 
My whole is like the April sky, or like the blue. 
bird's wing. 
A bonny little wildwood flower that opens in the 
ng. 
6. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


When the letters in the following groups are 
properly arranged, each group will make a word, 
and these six words will forma triple acrostic, the 
initials of which will spell a word meaning a ban. 
ner; the centrals, a message; the finals, a 
shrub: Lixamec, tynoyle, tracest, nattins, 
eartarn, 

















Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Concord. : 





2. A 
APE 
APPLE 
ELECT 
ECLAT 
TACT 
TID L 
TALO 
Loe 
A 
L 
L 
AL 
BEL 
EG 
3. Bow, bough. L 
| 4. Lucy Larcom. 1. A New England Girlhood. 
The Rose Enthroned. 3. An [ Work. 4. 








Foretaste. 5. At_the Beautiful Gate, 6. Hannah 
Binding Shoes, 7. Hillatde and Seaside in Poetry. 
8. Beckonings for Every Day. 9. The Unseen 
Friend, 10. Childhood Songs. 11. The Wild Roses 
of Cape Anw. “2¢ Th ips inthe Mist. 











THE HOURS. 


‘Time ts a deathless vine, whoxe flowers 
Of varied beauty are the hours. 

We watch their punctual blossoming, 
And breathe the happiness they brin 


Selected. FLD. S 








herman. 
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For the Companion. 


RIDING A LINE. 


“So you think you would like to try the cow 
business a while, do you? Well, I hardly know. | 
You look a little puny, but maybe you can stand it. | 
How do you think you would like to ride a line 
with one of my outfits this summer?” 

It was in the summer of ’91 that a prominent 
ranch-owner of northwest Texas addressed these | 
words to me in response to an intimation on my | 
part that I would like a job. Thad been teaching 
school for several years, and believed that work | 
on a ranch would be just the thing to bring back | 
the vigor I had lost by close continement in the 
school-room. However, I was not at that time very 
well versed In ranch language, and hence I had to | 
inquire: 

“What ts riding a line, any way?” 

Thave since that time had abundant opportunity 
to learn the answer. 

When a ranchman bulids a long line of wire 
fence around his pasture, and then turns his cattle | 
in'to graze, he must watch his pasture almost as 
elozely ag if there were no fence around it. In 
ordinary clrcumstances, big barbed wire fence is 
a formidable affair, but to a big herd of Texas 
steers it ls a small matter. If even a small gap ts 
made in one corner of the pasture, the whole herd 
scems to find it out ina short time, and out they go. 

Moreover, {f they once take a notion to go, they 
do not find it necessary to look for a gap. They ! 
seem to act on the old principle that: wherever | 
there’s a will there’s a way. 

Accordingly, it is necessary for a stockman to 
look very closely indecd after his fenees. Any 
remissness in regard to the matter may cost him 
hours of hard work and hundreds of valuable 
cattle. To guard against this he has men to ride | 
along every rod of his fence once a day, to inspect 
Mand make any repairs that are necessary. The | 
men, who attend to this work are called line-riders. | 

Twenty miles of fence ty considered about as | 
Jong a line as one man can well ride. When the 
reader remembers that many of the ranch fences 
in Texas are over a hundred miles long, he will 
understand that it requires several riders for every 
goot-sized pasture. ‘ 

Two of them generally live together where their | 
Nnes join. Their house is not, as a general rule, it | 
very elaborate one. Often it is merely a one-room | 
box shanty. Sometimes ft is an adobe, and some 
times it 1s only a dugout. 

The two riders get up early in the morning, cook 
and eat what breakfast they have, and by sunrise 
start off on their day’s ride. One rides his twents | 
miles cast and another his twenty west, the chance 
being that neither one will see a human face unti! 
he comes back to his shanty at night. 

At what time he gets back will depend largely on 
the luck he has with his fence during the di it 
the fence new and his eattle are not tn lined | 
to be “breechy” nor to “drift,” he will not have 
many repairs to make. In that case he may make 
his twenty miles and back some time before 
nightfall. 

If, however, he finds his fence down in many 
places, and especially if he has to gallop six or 
eight miles out of his way to bring back a wandering 
buneh of steers, he is Hable not to get to bed till the 
wee hours of the night. No matter when he gets 
to bed, however, he must be up and at his ride hy 
eunup the next mornin 

The outtt of a line 












































der is simple. Beside his 





horse and its equipment, he takes with him a 
hatchet, a bag of staples and plenty of rope. ‘The 
supposition that cowboys always y with them 





a six.shooter or at Winchester rifle 
one. They frequently do so. but net alway s. 

Ifthe staples have been drawn out of a post they 
replace them. Tf aw = heen broken, itis 
spliced together temporarily with a picee of rope. 
A Texas cowboy can do as many things with a 
rope e WomRuE ean with a pin. ! 

If the fenee tx damaged so badly that the rider | 
cannot fix it by himself, he leaves his post and! 
ride telling how many miles—to the ranch | 
fo Ws house for help. While he is gone, his | 
partner tries to cover two lines instead of one. 
How well he succeeds at it TE leave the reader to 
Imagine. 

Under ordinary cir 





Mn erroncous 




















lnnstanees, the line-rider has 
a geod deal of time at his disposal after tnishing 
his day's ride, [tis not surprising. however, that 
he is not much disposed to use this for his intel. 
Jectual improvement. The amount of Greek : 
fe inclined to read at night, after having galloped a 
bronco ever forty or more iniles ef rough prairie 
during the day, is very little. 

This, however, fs only one 
When one rides wi 
distance is nee 
line 

















hind of line-riding, 
tis called am open dine, the 
ily much smaller. An open | 
mie With no fence on it, along whieh aman | 
Tides and Keeps a herd ona given cide of it, 

Five iniles fsa geod length for an open line 
Even this makes a good long ride, and aman has 
to hurry, after he driven the cattle back ata 
certain place, to get back catin before the cattle { 
mike another attempt to cross there, 

Wages pad line-riders are much lower new than 
thes were ten yenr: Tn the palny days of the 
cattle business, a hundred dollars a inenth was no 
uncommon thing, At present thirty dollars a 
month Is about the average. A Hue-rider earns 
his money, too, no matter whether his line be an 
open one or a line of tence, IW. Hors. 
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43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 

Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 

Take 

in the 
SPRAGUE 
Correspondence 
School of Law. 

Uncorporated.) 
Send l0c.stamps for, 

particulars to 4 


ER, JR., Sec'y, 
MICH. 
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HONE BbG. 


herein the U.S.,on receipt of Cash, 

Money Order, or. Postal Note, for $1.50. 
is every way the boots sold in all retail 

stores for $2.50. 

‘We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
guaras the fu, af ind wear, and i! 
wary one la nat satisfied se will refund 

the money or send another pair. 

‘o@_or Common Sen: 
EE, sizes 1to®, 


, E, & 
alf sizes. ’ Send your 


-hand Bicycles, showing a saving of 
0.00 to $50.00. or for 10 cents they will 
ua Candy Bicycle Transparency, good 
ut_better to hang in your window. 
BEEBEGGERS 300 
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REVERSIBLE | 
COLLARS & CUFFS. 
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Strictly High Grade 
Warranted One Yea 
Guaranty backed 
a Million Dollar Co. 
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STONE’S 


Coat-Collar Spring. 


Invaluable ( Gentlemen’s Coats 
for ( and Ladies’ Cloaks. 


Just the Thing for Cyclers. 


Man and Boy should have one. 
under the Collar and keep the 

it of Coatin perfect shape 
without buttening. Cannot blow open. 
Applicd and removed instantly. Lasts 
a litetime. For Sale by Dealers. 


Ponstepaid, 10 Cents. 
BULLOCK C. C. S. CO.,38 Court Sq., Boston, Mass. 





sell the Everett Raisin Seeder, 


33 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 








acteristics and prices of 
ment, and other valuable mat 


LYON & HEALY, State and Monroe Sts., Chicagy, 


Our factories produce over 100,000 musical instraments annually 





KNOWLEDGE brings 





Railroad, Farm, Garden, Cemet 
Fencin 
McMulle 







7 in évery town to 
Seeds a pound of 


dress, 15 cents. Grand 


hance for Agents, 
VERETT SPECIALTY Co., 


FRANK MILLERS 


Russet Polish and Cleaner. 


Consists of a bottle of Russet 
Cleaner and a box of Russet Polish; 
both contained in a car- 





Manufactured by 

The Frank Milter Co, 
‘New York. 

sent, charges prepaid, for 35 cents. 


USICAL HAND BOOK 


40 PAGES, FREE UPON APPLICATION. 
If you have it in mind to bay » musisal instrament of any 





kind whatsoever, you should send for @ copy of our illuy 
trated Haxo Book of Musicat Instavumers, No. 104, (free). It 
contains, 

mary tests used by the profession; 
instruments are made; a chapter 
being valuable to those who would like to take up an instrament 
to play with othe 

Musical Instrument 





Hinta on how to judge quality, including the custo 
8 description of how musical 
on “The Next Instrument,” 








-Laws for Musical Clubs; 
Instructions for the preservation af 1 
‘Rules for Young Musicians,” by She. 
pt ut New Music, a list by which you can 
fine illustrations and inform yourself of the char 
most every known musical 

With this Bock you eum 
to much better sdvantage, either from your jocal dealer 
yy mail. It should be in your library. We mail it free. 
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comfort and improve 
ment, and tends to personal 
Yovinent, when rightly used. The many, who live 
citer than others and enjoy life more. with Hess expen, 
iture, by more nptly adapting the world’s best 
rodtets to the of physical being, will attest the 
uue to hedth of the pure Hauld laxative principles 
ul Vin the remedy, Syrnp of Figs. 
Its ol » its presenting, in the form 
ut to the taste, the refresh- 
tl properties of a. pertect Jaxative, 
system, dispelling Colds, 
nd permanently enring Com 
as Kiven satisfaction to inillions, and 
- tpproval of the medical profession, 
wets on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
kening them, and it is perfectly free from 
io 
roby all dr 
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but it is manufactured by the €. 
SYRUP CO, only, whose name is printed on every 
backiue, alse’ the name Syrup of Figs; and, belt 
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POULTRY & RABBIT TING 


ery, Lawn 
+. Prices down. Freight pald. Oatal’g. free. 
Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 
















It is the solidified sap of a tree growing in 
Mexico. ‘The sap is gathered much the 
smne us we collect Maple sap in this 
vantry It is about the color of rich 
ream, sweet tasting, perfectly clean, and 
obitely harmloss, 

This ix the only GUM used by 
PRIMLEY in making his 


California Fruit 
Chewing Gum 


BEST AND PUREST GuM MADE. 
yall Dealers. Tusist on PRIMLEY's, 
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Die Fruit ‘Y's Pepsin Chewing Gum, 

with inps, and we will sen 
Desire,” by H. Rider Hag. 





Lang, or any other one of 
cud for list. 


J.P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, 
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TWO VERSIONS OF A STORY. 


In the relgn of James VI. of Scotland the Spanish 
ambassador, a man of great learning, had the idea 
that in evory university there should be a professor. 
of signs, whose duty should be to make men of 
various countries understand each other by signs, 
thus doing away with the tedious and laborious 
process of learning different languages. The 
ambassador was one day lamenting to the king this 
defictency in our university education when he, for 
a joke, sald that this important branch of education 
Was not neglected in Scotland; that Aberdeen had 
such & professor. The Spaniard at once declared 
that he would go and see him. The king was 
unable to dissuade him; and finding himself in an 
awkward position, wrote to the university and 
desired its professors to make the best of the affair 
in some way. 


Searcely had the letter announcing the ambas- 
sador’s expected arrival reached Aberdeen when 
the ambassador himself appeared. The professors 
had not had time to concoct any plan, and were at 
their wits’ end. One of them chanced to recount 
their dilemma to the butcher, a waggish fellow, 
blind in one eye and quick at repartee. 

“Why, that’s easy eneuch,” sald he. “I could do. 
it mesel’, since 'tis but to keep still and mak signs.” 

Well, itcame about that the butcher was installed 
at the university as professor of signs, d 
in a professional rob doa flowing wig ne 

dor was prese “i to him. He took a} 
y of the butcher’s face, and then produced an 
from his pocket. 
thing daunted, the butcher thr 
his coat pocket and produced a 

which he showed to the surprised S} 
ambassador then held up o fh 
rofessor of signs” he whereupon the 
udor held up th on which the butcher 
his hand and held it sternly in the air. 

On seeing this the ambassador smiled in a most | 
ratified manner, bowed profoundly and left the 
presence of the pretended professor. 

The Spaniard reported to the professors, who 
were anxiously awaiting him, that the prof or of 
signs was a miracle and well worth coming six | 
hundred miles to Said he, “I drew from my 
pocket an orange, signifying the richness of the 
country from which I ¢ame. He showed me a| 
piece of oaten cake, indicating that his country 
produced the staff of life. I then held up one | 
finger, meaning that there was but one God. He 
held up two, showing that there were two persons 
in the Godhead. I held up three to show there 
were three in the Godhead. He clenched his hand 
to show that the three were one.” | 

The butcher's version of the interview was this: 

“Th up! what do ye think did he dee? He 

» out o? countenance first; after whicn'| 
impudence he pulled from ‘his pouch an 
orange, as if to say, ‘Your poor country canna 
produce that!’ I shoved my 
and pulled out a whang o' o 
show rthing li a 






















niard. 
The 

































































? He held up aye 

ut I had but aye e’e. [held up twa, to 
tell him he had only twa. He held up three to 
ow that we had but three between us. 
shed my hand, and was in sic a rage 2 
stupid man {hat gin he hadna gane oot o’ the room 
pretty quick I wod hae knocket out baith his 
plinkers.”” 
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HAD LOST HIS SUPPLEN 


css. 


An amusing illustration of the fact that a man’s | 
muscles lose their suppleness and strength by | 
disuse and the weight of years is furnished by a 
correspondent of the Providence Journal. A | 
gentleman who had been somewhat of an athlete 
in his younger days was telling his growing sons of | 
the feats of agility and strength which he used to | 
perform, and promised to put them up a trapeze | 








According to promise the gentleman went to the 
barn with his boys and rigged the ladder in 
horizontal fashion about ten feet from the floor. 
When everything was ready he, of course, thought | 
he would “show off” a bit before the children. | 

He stepped out on the ladder by way of the loft, 
and was soon swinging from it, holding te 
with both hands. ne children laughed 











npted | 
one of his 


and emboldened by his suecess, the father 
to hang head downward by ‘his toes 
favorite feats in his athletic days. 

He got down all ri 





it, but he couldn't get 
times, but it was no 
s head was 















loor; if bh k * 
nwhile the blood was rushing to his head until 
ight it woulr 











n 
"he shouted to the now 
ne hay under my head!” 





The children quickly brought gre mfuls of | 
hay and piled it beneath h 8 his wife, | 
alarmed by the at the | 





door, he fell. y 
required seve minutes of active work on the 
part of his weeping wife to restore him to con. | 
sciousness. 

He was stiff and sore the next day, and unable to 
attend to his business in the city; but he was able 
to restore the ladder to its former upright position 
in a corner of the barn 
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TRICKY LIONS, 

Some of the most dangerous tricks of animals are 
those simulating kindne: Charles Montague, in 
“Tales of : omad,” 8 that hyenas often follow 
lions, and finish a carcass the moment the lions 
have left it. Sometimes, however, the hyenas a 
too eager, and steal bits of meat while the lions 
still at their meal, 
been told that the 




















n rids himself of the 

g Ie throws 
ut aside. When the lion is looking the other 

the hyena dodges in and rushes off with the | 
Presently the lion throws another piece of 

, this time’a little nearer. The bye! 

also. At last the lion throws a pit 

- The hyena, having become re 















of m 







also; but the lion wh 
ays him low with a pat of his paw anc 

ag ance | 
Tremem the Usutu on one occasi 
at night the cries of a hyena in p: 
an occasional short grow! from a 
y minutes. The 
sof a hyena bitten across the 
ked by the claws of lions. They had | 
ught it and played with it some time 
I suppose this was done in 











t morning | 





evidently 
before killing’ it. 
revenge for the annoyance they had sustained 
from the hyenas. 





UTW’S COMPANION. 
WE WANT AGENTS 
a FOR OUR NEW MYSTIC WATER FILTER. 


A neat, compact, salable little article. We give re- 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- ; 10 peived territory gad veri low prices. Address, 
frice” whitons the teeth without injury. (ded LOSER SEE Gee 





_THE YO 


Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably | 
acknowledged the purest and best. Clde. 

















niklin Street, Boston, 
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A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
Chicago, New_York, Philadelphia. 


“NUBIAN”’ 


Dress Linings. 


These linings are used by the most fashionable 
and reliable Dressmakers for nice gowns, and 
ate inexpensive enough for any dress. 


Do not Crock or Discolor by Perspiration. 
For Sale at all Dry Goods Stores. 


NUBIAN 


FAST 


e e 
Spring Dyeing ion. 26825. cae 
USE 


WarRANTED 


‘ABSOLUTELY PAST COLD 


THE KIND 
That’s Easy to Use 


32 FAST COLORS FOR WOOL 
16 FAST COLORS FOR COTTON 


Direction Book and Sample Card Free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Highest Honors at Chicago, 1893. 


Masons Hanlin 
PIANOS _ 





BLACK 


COTTON LininO 





Insist on seeing this Trade-Mark, which is on the 
wrapper around every piece of “NUBIAN.” 


Blood 


should be rich to nourish. 
Depleted blood means a pale 
face and Anzmia. 


Scott’s 
- Emulsion 


the cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
enriches the blood, restores a 
healthy color, cures Anzemia 
and tones up the system. 
Physicians, the world over, 
endorse it. 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists 












; the finest | 
construe- 
york and 
rvatories, 









Payments. 
Fully illustrated catalogues and full particulars mailed 


Instruments Sold for Cash and Ea: 


on application. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. | 








In the Springtime. 


, “My daughter, who is about sixteen years of age, has for a long time been 
troubled with violent headaches and insomnia, She was pale, had no appetite, 
and was losing flesh rapidly. She took various remedies for her trouble, but 


received no benefit until she commenced using Ayer's Sarsaparilla. After ‘ 
taking about half a bottle, she began to feel better. By a continued use of q 


this medicine, her appetite returned, her cheeks began to fill out and show color, 
she gained in strength, her headaches ¢ 





appeared, she slept better, and now 





says she feels like a new person. Ayer's Sarsaparifla has done more for my 


daughter than I ever supposed was in the power of a remedy, and I believe 





it has no equal as a Spring medicine.”—F. P. CoacEsauy, 6 Lyon Street, 





Lowell, Mass. 


Nite AYER’S ori; Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 





AYER'S PILLS for Liver and Stomach Troubles. 








A Liberal Education. 
A Liberal Offer. 


Here they both are in the 12,500 pages of Chambers’ Encyclopaedia. 
y volume a year's tuition. A 





Every page is a college professor; eve 
home thus enriched becomes a University. 

This Encyclopaedia is a reprint of the revised Edinburgh Edition, 
and contains the complete American Notes. 12 vols., cloth bound, 
gilt titles ; each volume 7'; x5 inches in size. Embossed as shown. 

Recently we made a limited offer of this valuable Encyclopedia. 
The demand was so great we were obliged to print a new edition. 





« SIVDENTS 
wHawoy EDIT? 





We will send the Complete Set of 12 volumes, by 
ext rges to be d by the receiver, on 
ceipt of $7.00. This offer is limited to Sixty Days. 



























Book Case Free. 
With every set of Chambers’ 
Encyclopaedia we give FREE the 
Library Book Case described on 
page 518 of our October Premium 
List. The Books and Book Case 
will be shipped 
press, paid by receiver. 
weight 30 pounds. 


Publishers The Youth's Companion, 
1 Columbus Avenue, 
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PERRY MASON & CO., 





Boston, Mass 





#@ =BOSTON-NEWYORK # 
PHICADELPHIA 
CHICAGO: DETROIT:-DENVER 
# SAN FRANCISCO # 


+ ™ Hub’s.:: 
| BOYS OUTFIT 
Py $5.00 


5 to 15 
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* S —tap- 
“ais Stanley 

i Cap—to patch ths 

| cess Fy ule anu Paro 
Oe Shoes—solid teat 
> er, strong and neat 

edo aitt'Ss.00, 


—~!— 
In ordering include 650. for postay 




































\e Branch OM4 sz 


Sent on receipt of $5.00, or C.0.D. with privilege 
of examination if $1.00 depomt ts sent with or If 
not satisfactory we agree to refund the purchase 
price. Samples of cloth and 48-page catalogue Free, 


> THE HUB, Crishorsana'Showrs,” Chicago, { 





























Women ani 
Children 


This is to Cer- 
tify that there is Z 
only one hose 
supporter which’ 
cannot cut the 
stocking, the 
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WARREN 
HOSE 
SUPPORTER, 


With Rounded, Rib on 
Holding Edges, 
and name of Warren 
stamped on end of fast- 
ener, All others are im- 
itations and cannot help 

cutting the stocking. 
Made by George Frost 
Co., Boston. 
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MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
| are Perfected in 


Ferris’ 
Good 


Corset Waist, 


Bort 
Rix Buc 

Hose & 
Tape-faste 








pporters 
ed Buttons— 









pull of 
Cord-edge Button Holes, 
erat 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults, 
All shines Full or 
slim busts 
Tong or short waists, QQ} _ West 
Marshall Field & Co. Chicago, Wholesale Depot. 
Sold by all Leading Retailers, Send for Cireular, 
FERRIS BROS. Anugfactnrers and Patentoes, 
4 : roadway, New York. 
of SL, San Francisco, 
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The Youth's Companton {s an illustrated weekly 
baper of elit pages: Its subscription price if $1.75 
& year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to snb- 
scribers in a single weekly insue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

Wen for $ie—are m gift to the snbscrivers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any tine 
during the yenr, 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 

jons, 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Zhould be made in « Post Utice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESK CAN RE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
Tequired to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. _Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it {s stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Portal Notes are not a safe means of sending 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at thelr own 


money. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
hame on your paper, which showsto what time your 
subscription is pald, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when « subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All urrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

unless your Post-office address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-oftice to which 
your paper fx sent. Your name camiot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew etbscriphone. Kenewnis of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at thetr own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
recelved the paper for from one to two months. The 
recelving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a gnarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 











then money can be paid to hin, 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
oO 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
1 Columbus Avenue, 
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SPONGY GUMS. 


Spongy and swollen gums, a condition often 
attendant upon middle age, may or may not be the 
result of any particular disease; but they are very 
Inconvenient, and may even cause serious trouble. 

In their healthy state the gums are firm and, it 
may be, somewhat hardened, with just enough 
blood present to color them a delicate pink. Gums 
in this condition offer a support to the teeth which 
it would be hard to surpass. 

In the disordered condition of which we are 
speaking, however, they become swollen, and are 
so charged with blood as to present an appearance | 
of having been parboiled. The slightest disturb. 
ance is sufficient to cause a flow of blood, while 
there is a constant sense of discomfort, and a 
constant desire to pick at or suck them. 

Soon the teeth become more or less lousened, 
and by reason of the pressure of the tongue and 
the food behind them, tend to spread apart and 
protrude outward. The substance of the tooth is 
next attacked, and the tooth becomes discolored 
and decayed. The gums refuse longer to hold the 
teeth and, in fact, time alone Is necessary to convert 
the whole mouth into a useless and disgusting 
object. 

Aw we have seen, all this may be consequent 
upon an over-supply of blood to the gums. The 
remetly is rather preventive than curative. 

Firet of all, we have to consult with the family 
physician to learn whether or not the system needs 
“toning up,” as is not unlikely to be the case. 
Probably he will prescribe also some astringent 
mouth-wash. 

But whatever may be the result of our consulta. 
tion with the family doctor, we must at once begin 
@ systematic “exercise” of the gums, and continue 
it every night and morning. A tooth.brush must 
be selected more for its stiffness than anything 
else, and with a little cool water and castile soap, 
or even cold water alone, we must Hterally serub 
the gums, paying heed to neither blood nor feelings 
until we are satisfied that we have eradicated all 
traces of stagnant blood from the porous tissues. 

This may seem rather harsh treatment, but if we 
persist In It we shall be rewarded. 

It would be dificult to overestimate the influence 
which a healthy gum may exert over the teeth. 





—— 


TRANSFORMED GULLS. 


About twenty years ago, when the crops of other 
Western states and territories were destroyed by 
grasshoppers, those of Utah were saved by the 
advent of large flocks of gulls. They came from 
no one knew where, and settled like so many 
sparrows, all over the land, devouring almost 
without ceasing the foe that threatened the food of 
the people. 

The Mormons, believing these gulls to be really | 
birds of God, sent to Mis choxen people to protect | 
their crops, made it a penal offence to shoot them. 
The effect of this law was to secure the continued 
usefulness of the gulls, and to change their manners 
from the wildness of an unapproachable sea-bird, 
soaring and diving, to the tameness of the barn. 
yard fowl. 

“So tame are they,” writes Olive Thorne Miller, 
In the February Atlantic, “that they habitually 
follow the plow like a flock of chickens, rising 
almost under the feet of the indifferent horses, and 
settling down at once in the furrow behind, seeking | 


jeried the prophet. 
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and larve and mice and moles that the plow has 
disturbed in its passage.” 

When plowing is over, the birds retire to their 
home, an island in the Great Salt Lake, and turn 


their attention to the fish that are bronght down by ; 


the fresh-water streams into the lake. These are 
at once strangled by the lake’s excess of salt, and 
their bodies washed up on the shore. If that 
animal deposit were left for the fierce sun to 
dispose of, the health of the human residents would 
grievously suffer. The gulls continue their benefi- 
cent service to the “peculiar people” by doing the 
ecavenger work of buzzards and carrion crows. 


AMONG THE WALRUSES. 


The walrus in the water ts the noblest and most 
courageous game in the Arctic seas. It is a huge 
creature, often more than fifteen feet in length, 
with an average weight of a thousand pounds. Its 
tusks are from one to three feet long, and when 
full grown weigh about five pounds. Walrus. 
hunting has Its dangers, as in this instance, related 
by Dr. I. M. Mills in Outing. One or two walruses, 
it appears, had already been killed. 


Suddenly we saw the walruses coming for us 
from all directions, and we had been warned of 
their desperation. 

Vorse grasped a gaff. He would hold the boat 
near the Ice, he said, and 1 must keep the beasts at 
bay with my Winchester. Shot after shot was fired 
into their ranks. They could not stand such a 
fusillade, and finally turned and left us. 

Thinking they had departed for good, Tom calmly 
proceeded with his work of chopping off the dead 
monster’s head. But the wounded walruses had 
merely gone to gather reinforcements, and soon we 
found ourselves again in danger. 

The flerce, ugly beasts were coming from all 
directions, bellowing ciscordan tly lashing the 
water with their strong, heavy flippers, rataing 
their gleaming white tusks, and glaring at us wit 
bloodshot, revengeful eyes. 

Tom sprang into the boat and Vorse pushed off, 
and as they came within twenty feet we gave them 
a volley, trying to make each shot tell, as we 
found we had only six or eight rounds apiece ve 
saw a mother carry her two offspring awa. 
under each flipper, and then return to the baitle. 

Again the herds retreated, only to return and 
make another charge still more furious and deter. 
mined. One fellow attempted to raise his tusk 
over, the side of the boat, but was prevented in 
time. 

At last, when we had almost despaired, for our 
ammunition was failing fast, they could no longer 
withstand the leaden shower, and turned and fled 
in terror-stricken disorder. We also turned the 
other way, and beat a hasty retreat, proud of our 
success in capturing two gigantic sea-horses. 
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HE WANTED TO COME. 


A Boston school teacher arranged a little maple 
sugar party for a few of her friends last winter, 
and wishing to decorate her rooms appropriately, 
asked her boys if they would not bring her some 
evergreen boughs. 
pleasure,—the school is m one of the more rural 
quarters of the city,—and the grateful teacher, 
by way of expressing her gratitude, gave her 
pupils a little deseription of what she intended to 
do. 

She had spent some of her vacations in Vermont, 
and being familiar with the process of sugar- 
making, was able to make her story not only 
instructive, but decidedly interesting. 

She described the grove, the tapping of the trees, 
the running of the sap, the boiling of it, and so on. 
Then she told what she 
party. 








She was going to Loll some syrup, and then 


pour it upon bowls of snow to cool, and so serve it | 


to her guests. 

The scholars listened with the deepest attention, 
but the teacher noticed especially one little fellow 
who sat leaning over his desk, with his hand all 
ready to be raised, as if he could not wait for her to 
finish. 

‘As she paused, up came his hand, 

“Well, Peter?” said she, and the little fellow 
broke out. 

“How much are the tickets?” he asked. 





NOT AN UNUSUAL “LAPSE.” 


Certain physicians who are ardent spectalists 
are accused by their brethren,—the general practi. 


| tloners,—with seeing everything through the eyes 


of their specialty, and of jumping to conclusions. 
This note from an alienist’s, or “nervous special- 
ist’s,” diagnosis of a certain case ts cited: 


The patient Q. is clearly of unsound mind. 
Suffers singular lapses of the memory. There is 
manifested, moreover, a curious correlation in 
these lapses between Ideas of persons and ideas of. 
money. 

Thus it 1s noted that, on several recent occasions, 
he has totally failed to recognize his creditors 
when he hag met them on the street. 


HELPING PAPA. 
Tt seems cruel to laugh at childish obedience, but 


sometimes the temptation is almost irresistible. | 


What else shall we do ina case like the following, 
from the Washington Star? 


A minister's wife was starting out for a walk, 
and invited her little daughter to go with her. 
Ne. mamma, I can't,” was the very positive 
phy. 
“Why not?” 
“IT hive to help papa.” 
“Help papa! In what way?” 










“Why, he told me to sit here in this corner and | 


keep quiet while he wrote his sermon, and I don't 
believe he is half done yet.” 


A LONG SEASON. 


“It fg one of the surest signs of rain when you 
hear It on the shingles.” So said one New Hamp- 
shire prophet. Another was less careful. 


He was at work in the hay-fleld with a companion. 

“Fell you what.” . “If the sun sets clear 
of 2 Friday night it is eto rain before Monday 
night.” 

The second man could not see the reaxonableness 
of this rule, and so expressed himself. 

“Well, It’s so, whether you believe it or not.” 

“Eve noticed it more than'a 

hundred times this summer," 


















GOOD ADVICE. 
“Eat at your table as you would eat at the tabl 
of the king,” said Confucius. The Chinese «: 
meant that good manners can only be acquired by 











out and eating greedily all the worms and grubs 


private practice. 


This they did with much! 


proposed doing at the | 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
non nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine, {Ade. 

—_+—__ 

A Good Reputation. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned ax a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Moarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. [ Adr. 





‘Columbia Bicycles. 


Model 30 and 31 Columbia Bicycles. 


If you want a Model 30 or 31,cheap for cash, write us 
at once. We can also furnish cheaper grades of other 
makes if wanted. Only a few Columbias left. An 1898 
Columbia with the maker’s guarantee is better than an 
18% wheel of any other make. 


NEW HAVEN CYCLE CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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Our Boys’ League Mitt. 


POST-PAID, 50 CTS. 


Just like the Professton:| 
Catcher's Mitt. leather 
padded and laced all 
around to allow a change in the 
padding. A splendid mitt for 
all around work. 

See our Special Offer of Boy's 
League Base Ball Uniforms in 
last week’s issue of THE CON- 
PANION. 

Complete catalogue of Athletic 
Goods and thousands of novelties 

ree. 


PECK & SNYDER, Lock Box 2751, New York City. 


Greatest Award 


CHICKERNE 


PIA 
AT THE 
' World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
| that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


| CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 

















APRIL 26, 184, 


CHINA SILK, $1.97. 





Special —China Silk Waist, Empise 
Short Effect, Lined Throughout, Im- 
mense Leg of Mutton Sleeves, Double 
Jabot Down Front, Plaited Collar, 
Small, Neat Figures on 
Red, Navy,Tan, Brown 57 97. 
and Black Grounds at e e 
NOTE. Our Establishment is the largest in New 


York; Mail Order System the most complete in 
America. Fashion Catalogue Free to any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
‘Third Ave., 59th and 60th Sts.. NEW YORK. 














COPYRIGHT, 1894, BY WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Crescent Bicycles. 


An Entirely New Line for 1894 
$ 28-inch. 
75 LADIES: (No. 4) 361bs. MEN'S (No.1) solbs. 
| $ oO 26.inch. 
(P50 Ladies: (No.5) 32 Ibs. MEN’S (No.2)27 Ibs. 
O pectsinsh. 
$40 misses (‘No.6)301bs. YOUTHS'/No.3)25 Ibs. 
We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycles can be 


made and soldat the above prices. We are represented 
j In all the principal cities and towns of the United States. 


| Mlustrated Catalogue Free on application. 


| WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 
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wonderful. 
g 
doubt the greatest skin 
h 


appeal to mothers and 





POTTER 








entle, speedy and effective. 


the hair when all else fails. 
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of the ¢$ 

Instantly 

' Relieved = 3 

by 3 

Distressing irritations, itching and scaly skin 
and scalp diseases, torturing and disfiguring hu- $ 
mors are speedily cured by Cuticura Remedies. 3 
The cures daily effected by them are simply 3 
No other remedies are so pure, sweet, $ 

They are beyond all 3 

cures, blood-purifiers and § 

umor remedies of modern times, and especially 
children. Their use pre- 3 

serves, purifies and beautifies the skin and restores $ 
Sold throughout the world. Price, CUTICURA, 5oc.; SOAP, a5c.; RESOLVENT, $1.00. g 
RUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Sole Proprietors, Boston, Mass. S 

#9" ‘All about the Skin, Scalp and Hair,” 64 pages, mailed free to any address. % 
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Copyright, 1894, by Perry Mason & Company. 
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Number 3,493. 68th Year. 
Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, MAY 3, 1894. 


$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 
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FACE THE-LIONS 





Chapter V.—Weighed in the Balance. 


Master Barclay, coming in from the storm with 
his burden, set the stranger upon her feet. Dazzled 
by the light, faint with fright and fatigue, she 
clung to his arm, unable to support herself, and 
gazed blindly around. 

e ‘Take breath, good woman ; you are safe now,” 
said Miles. 

“Oh!” she gasped; “thanks be to you and to 
the Lord of the storm, who brought you when my 
need was sorest.”” 

The stranger was young and fair. Her brown 
riding suit was of handsome material and well- 
fitting; the hood of her mantle had fallen back, 
and her long, fair hair, loosed from its fastenings, 
fell around her face and figure. 

Dame Barclay saw, in spite of the havoc the 
storm had made, that the stranger was no country 
woman, as she had at first supposed. She pushed 
toward her a cushioned chair. 

“Will you not sit, madam? 
sooner regain your strength.” 

“Let me first tell you how I came to be alone 
upon the highway. I am a stranger in these 
parts; I came to Huntingdon from London this 
morning, meaning to obtain conveyance from there 
to the residence of a person near St. Ives. On 
account of the great heat I was advised to wait 
until after sundown; then I set forth on horse- 
back, behind a man-servant from the inn. The 
storm came up so violently that we could no 
longer see the road; a clap of thunder frightened 
the horse, and I was thrown from my pillion, but 
was not hurt. Then the frightened horse galloped 
off with my attendant, leaving me alone in the 
storm and darkness. 1 was ready to sink with 
terror and fatigue when this worthy gentleman 
came to my aid—our Lady be praised!"’ 

Dolly, who had been gazing eagerly at the 
stranger, now sprang forward. 

“Surely, madam, I know you; do you not 
remember me ?”’ 

The lady looked at her doubtfully for a moment; 
then, clasping her hands, she cried : 

“‘How strangely has Providence guided me to 
my destination! It is little Dorothy, whom the 
mad bull so nearly trampled on at Huntingdon 
Fair.” 

“Aye, is it?’ said Dolly; “and you are my 
brother's wife, Mistress Elinor Denison." 

Mistress Barclay, with a cry of delight, made a 
step forward, holding forth both hands to the 
stranger, but Miles intervened, holding her back 
as he said sternly : 

“I algo recognize you now, madam; and loath 
as I am to act so inhospitable a part, I cannot bid 
you welcome. Roof of mine may not shelter a— 
@ heretic.” 


You will the 





| how his mother fared, for he had written to her 


Se HN 


chapters: 


fallen had not her unwilling host sprung forward 
and caught her in his arms. 

“Quick, Grace,”’ he cried, ‘‘make ready the bed 
in the inner room, that 1 may lay her on it.” 
Even while he was speaking, his wife had obeyed. 
The guest-chamber adjoining the large family- 
room was always in readiness for an occupant. 
Miles laid the unconscious stranger on the bed. 

‘Leave us now,” said his wife; ‘1 will loosen 
her bodice that she may breathe freely. Stay you 
without, also, Dolly; I will call if 1 need your 
help.” 

A few moments later a frightened cry camé 
from the inner apartment; then Mistress Barclay 





“BRING HIM TO ME, WON'T YOU?" 


Miles had hesitated and flushed as he substi- 
tuted the last word for “‘papist,"’ which had almost 
sprung forth. As the stranger now turned toward 
him, the appealing glance of her childlike eyes, 
and her slender, shrinking figure which the falling 
hair and drenched raiment made seem so young 
and helpless, touched the good man throngh all 
his fanaticism and prejudice. 

The stranger, very pale, stepped toward the 
door and then paused, lifting her hands to her 
head with a gesture of pain. 

“I am sorry indeed; I would not intrude; 
Charles—my husband—was desirous of hearing 


but received no response. He could not come 
himself, so he sent ine to find out whether all was 
well. I did not think sv simple an errand would 
be deemed intrusive. I will go, sir, soon; but I 
fear just now I am not able; the heat—the storm 
—something—has made me feel strangely ill. If 
1 may be allowed tu tarry for a few hours —"’ 

“Tarry most surely,’’ said Miles, quickly, 
“until such time as it may give you no discomfort 
to leave.”” 

He turned away, ashamed of the uncongenial 
part forced upon him by his sense of duty, while 
Elinor, her hand still upon her brow, murmured 
faintly : 

“] would fain thank you, sir, for your permis- 
sion, but my head swims—I cannot command my 
words. Oh me! I fear I am about to be very 
ill.” 

Her voice had become almost inaudible; she 





rushed forth with awestruck face. She stretched 
out her hands toward her husband, and as he took 
them, gazed into his face speechless with somo 
unknown emotion. 

«‘What ails thee, woman ?”” 

“Miles,” she gasped, “‘what shall we do? the 
poor unfortunate hath the Plague! The tokens 
are upon her!” 

He dropped her hands and fell back a step 
or two, looking scarcely less dismayed than 
she. Then, slowly recovering himself, he said, 
solemnly, ‘It is the will of God.” 

Mistress Barclay wrung her hands distractedly. 
“What shall we do! There is a pest-house near 
Huntingdon, but this poor creature would die on 
the road thither. Yet to keep her in the house is 
almost certain death to some of us. What shall 
we do!"” 

“Our duty to God and our neighbor,” said 
Miles Barclay. ‘The Almighty’s hand hath 
brought this calamity upon us, Grace; let us bear 
it in the sure faith that our times are in His hand, 
and that He is amply able to bear us safe through 
the visitation He hath sent.”” 

“Ah! father, I see now that there may be a 
time when it is right to face even the Plague!’’ 
‘eried Dolly, running forward, about to seize her 
‘father’s hand. He drew back, hastily. 
| «Touch me not, child; go you to your room at 
once. You have not yet been near enough to this 
| unfortunate stranger to take the contagion. 
jis a certain Dame Comfort in St. Ives, who, 1 








There | 
\ sterner heart than Puritan Miles had ever owned. 
know, has had the distemper. She will, 1 think, 


illness; and with such aid as I may be able to 
render, there will be no need for any one else to 
approach her.”* 

“Think you I have no duty to perform as 
well as you toward my own son's wife?” cried 
Mistress Barclay. ‘Bring the nurse if she will 
come, bat I run no further risk in caring for her. 
Oppose me not. We will meet together thg trial 
God sends, and may He have mercy upon us!” 

“Amen !"’ said her husband. 

Then Dolly was banished indefinitely from 
her parents, who at once entered upon such 
treatment for themselves and their patient as 
their knowledge of the disease dictated. 

Almost every 
adult of those days 
was familiar, either 
by experience or by 
hearsay, with the 
Plague. In the year 
1625, and again in 
1 it had raged 
in England, and 
sporadic cases had 
occurred between 
these times, so that 
the general nature 
of the disease, and 
the usual remedies 
or palliatives, were 
known. Miles Bar- 
himself had 
definite theo- 
ries as to its treat- 
ment, and he lost 
no, time in putting 
= them into action. 

It was the univer- 
sal belief that those 
who had suffered an 
attack of the Plague 
were safe from it 
afterward; and sec- 
ond attacks were 
uncommon. Master 
Barclay did not hes- 
itate to apply for 
the services of Eze- 
kiel Morrow, and 
of the woman in 
St. Ives. The terror 
was so great that 
as soon as it was 
known that the 
Plague was in the 
house, every ser- 
vant-man and maid 
took flight,—Uncle 
Easy alone except- 
ed,—and within 
forty-eight hours 
the household was 
reduced to Miles 
himself, his wife, 

daughter, Dame Comfort and Ezekiel Morrow. 

Very terrible were the days that followed. The 
sick girl was aroused from her deathlike swoon 
only to renewed suffering. Fever set in and raged 
for ten days, during which time she was utterly 
unconscious of her surroundings, and it was plain 
to be seen that her life hung upon a hair. 

The second day after her arrival Master Barclay 
said to his wife, ‘It is but right the young woman’s 
husband should be informed of her condition. 
Write to your son, Grace; 1 will take the letter as 
far as Huntingdon.” _ 

The mail service of 1665 was slow and infrequent, 
a mail from London being received but twice a 
week, even in the largest cities. Huntingdon had 
& post-day twice a week; a letter despatched 
thence to London could hardly bring an answer 
in less than a week. 

Mistress Barclay’s letter was sent, and by the 
time a reply could be hoped for, Miles was 
longing for it as eagerly as his wife and daughter. 
Mistress Denison grew daily worse, and her cry 
for “‘Charles! Charles!’ was heard through the 
long, unrestful days and nights. She babbled of 
bygone happiness, her father and her husband 
being almost the only figures moving in those 
shadowy scenes. 

The pure, childlike nature of the sufferer, her 
loving heart and meek piety, were unmistakably 
revealed, and this unconscious  self-revelation 
would have brought conviction of her worth to a 








clay 














‘As he-lingered near what he ofttimes thought the 


made a step forward, tottered. and would have | be willing to nurse this poor creature through her | dying ved of this‘foreign, play-acting papist,’”’ a 
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sweet lesson of charity was taught him, and} 
under the genial influence of love and pity his 
fanaticism melted away as ice beneath the sun. 

A week had passed since the letter went, and 
now, hourly, @ response was looked for. 

“He will come himeelf,’’ Mistress Barclay had 
said when she wrote her letter; and Miles was 
inclined to the same opinion. Bat the days 
passed and he came not. A second and a third 
mail had arrived at Huntingdon, but brought | 
no message from Charles, and to those who! 
were alaiting it the suspense became almost 
unendurable. | 

Poor Elinor was spared this trial of deferred | 
hope, for she remained unconscious. No better 
medical skill than Master Barclay possessed | 
could be afforded her, for the doctors and sur- 
geons of St. Ives and the vicinity all refused to 
wait upon the patient.. Miles had obtained 
medicines and advice from them, and this, with 





his old army experience of “spotted fever,”” was 
probably all that was necessary. 
On the tenth day the crisis came. Since noon 


the fever had been declining, and toward dusk of 
the long, hot, summer day Mistress Denison sank 
into a deathlike sleep. 

“She will either be dead or on the road to 
recovery by sunrise,” Miles had said; and after 
that there could be no thought of sicep for the 
familye 

A little after midnight Dolly, in her room 
above, became conscious of a slight stir, or 
commotion, in the sick-room. She ran quickly 
down-stairs and tapped gently at the door. 

“What cheer, father? How is she?” 

“Living, and likely to live; the Lord of hosts be 
praised !"* said Miles, in tones of solemn agita- 
tion. 

By morning the fever had left her, and Mistress 
Denison was surely mending. She was still too 
weak to speak, but with the first ray of returning 
consciousness her lips had murmured ‘‘Charles!"” 
and her eyes gazed ever wistfully around in 
evident search. It became painful to watch the 
wan, patient face as day after day passed and 
still the absent one came not. 

One day when Miles came to her bedside with 
the stimulating draught he had himself prepared, 
he found her lying with hands over her eyes, 
tears trickling through the wasted fingers. 

“What ails thee, child?’ he asked, most gently. 
‘The stranger uncovered her eyes and gazed | 
piteonsly into his face. i 

“1 do want my husband! He is all—all 1! 
have. Bring him to me, won't you?” 

The sudden resolve formed itself in the good 
man’s heart even as he spoke, “If it be in my 
power, lass, I will.”” 

“It the woman dies, her wistful face will haunt 
me,"’ he said to his wife afterward; ‘‘and die she | 
will unless her husband come. I will go myself 
to London seeking him.” 

When Dolly next visited the sick-room window 
the surprising news was told that her father, 
intended to start for London next morning. i 

That window was the nearest approach her 
parents allowed to Dolly since the pestilence had | 
come among them. Notwithstanding the hot | 
weather, Master Barclay had kept up a constant | 
fire upon the hearth in the largest of the three | 
rooms to which the quarantined members of the | 
family had been confined; this fire, with the 
windows all open, had undoubtedly done much | 
to keep the air within wholesome, but Dolly had 
been excluded from those rooms, and held her | 
frequent communications with her parents from , 
outside the window. 

It was in the middle of the forenoon she learned ; 
from her father his intentions. He secined more ; 
than usually cheerful, and Dolly left him feeling } 
as if their troubles were almost over. 

His return with Charles seemed to her sanguine 
young nature near and certain; yet in less than 
three hours, while she was busy in the kitchen 
preparing. the noonday meal, she heard her 
mother, in accents of great distress, summoning 
her to the garden window. Mistress Barclay 
was there, white with anguish and apprehension. 

“Dorothy, Dorothy,” she cried, ‘‘run quickly 
and send hither Uncle Easy! I greatly fear 
your father has taken the distemper!" 

Dolly felt as if death had touched her heart; | 
but without a word she turned and flew to fulfil 
the errand. 

Terrible was the strong man’s anguish when 
he became convinced that the dreaded evil had | 
fallen upon him. The deadly fever was already 
coursing in his veins, and his nerves were unstrung 
by hours of watching and anxiety. Never had 
courage and faith so nearly failed him. Quiet | 
was impossible; he paced the floor of the larger ' 
room in irrepressible excitement. Dolly was at | 
the window, hardly having left it since noon. 

“I must not be ill! 1 will not be! he was 
muttering with wild gestures. “Lord! Lord! 
vouchsafe me but one more week of health and ; 
sanity! I cannot give up now! Who is there to: 
take my place? Grace,"’ turning abruptly to his | 
wife, “your son must be sent for. Hf li 
must be brought hither. 


| 
| 
| 








children can turn for help. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


be no longer able to guide either yourself or 
others.”” 

“He must be brought hither!" repeated her 
husband. “Yet whom to send! Even could I 
go forth to search for a messenger, where should 
I find one? Whom could I rely upon?” 

“Father,” said Dolly, ‘send me; let me go to 
London to find my brother.” 

Her father stopped in his walk, and gazed at 


her with eyes gleaming strangely beneath the 
‘but if gran’pa ’ll only give up his May-moving 


shaggy brows. He did not speak, but her mother 
cried querulously, ‘Thou art wild, child! Is 
this a time for vain and trifling words ?”" 

“I am not wild, mother,” said Dolly. 
believe that I can fulfil this mission.” 

«You are wild,’’ said her mother again. “You 
have never been to London; you know no one 
there. Even if it were possible for you to take 
such a journey alone, you would be lost and 
helpless when you were at the end of it.” 

“No, mother, I would go to the house where 
Charles and Elinor have lodgings. She has told 
you that it is kept by a worthy woman. They 
have friends who would aid me to find Charles, 
and I should be safely sheltered."” 

“But how could you get to London, foolish 
child? It is sixty long miles away.” 


“ 





“Mother, I could make the journey in two; 


days on horseback; father would give me 
instructions where I should lie over, and such 
like. Iam a good horsewoman, and where is a 
safer, stronger nag than your Flemish :mare? 
Charles must be found, and whom is there to send 
but me?" 

“The child is right,"’said Miles. ‘The Lord has 
herewith inspired the thought, and He will guard 
her through all the perils that may encompass her. 
Trust in Him, wife; we have no other helper. 
Dorothy shall start for London to-morrow 
morning.” M. R. HovsexkerPer. 

(To be continued.) 


————--e-—___. 


MISTAKEN TREASURE. 


O blind and wanting wit to choose, 

Who house the chaff and burn the grain, 
Who hug the wealth ye cannot use, 

And lack the riches all may gain! 


Selected. —Wilham Watson. 
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For the Companion. 


GRANDPA PINNEY’S MAY-MOVING. 


“Oh dear, Abner!"’ exclaimed Mrs. Rodgers to: 


her husband one May morning as she bustled 
about the kitchen, ‘1 don’t see how in this world 
I'm ever going to get through with all ny spring 
work—cleaning and everything! If I didn’t have 


Seems as if he grew worse and worse.” c 

She paused with a sigh. Her husband waited 
silently for more. 

“When the peddler called yesterday he was 
setting quiet as a lamb by the stove, with the cat 
in his lap, kind of playing with her, so 1 ventured. 
to go up garret and pick over the rags—it makes 
such a litter down here—and when I got back 
gran'pa was still setting there and fast asleep. I 
thought everything was all right, but come to 
make my fire for dinner a few minutes after, 


there was an awful towsing and mewing in the | 


oven. Lopencd the door and out jumped the cat! 
If there'd been a hot fire he'd done just the 
same I suppose !"" 

Abner, who was sitting by the table looking 
over a lot of garden-seeds for the spring sowing, 


| laughed shortly and shrugged his shoulders. 


“You know what J think about gran’pa's 


doings,”” he said; ‘‘you know where / think folks . 


had ought to go when they lose their faculties 
and are no good to themselves nor any body else.”’ 

“Now, Abner,” said his wife, reproachfully, 
“don't say you'd send gran'pa to the poorhouse! 
Think what a good man he's been, and what a 
smart man. How can yon be so unfeeling! You 


wouldn't want your children to do so by you, in} 


your old age.” 

“I sha'n't probably outlive my usefulness," 
answered Abner, coldly. ‘My father worked till 
the very day of his deatl—more'n paid his keep 


‘till the last.” 


“And father Pinney has already more than 
paid his keep, if he lives to be a hundred, and 
you know it!" returned his wife, indignantly. 
“You always lay out to forget that he’s give us 
the old place!"" 

“Well,” said Abner, “I sha'n't hire help at 
present; we can't afford to, not while we have 
such an expense a-going on in the family.” 

Her father, when he came to live with them, had 
made over to Abner the old homestead, the 
“Pinney Place’’ as it was called. It was a good 
farm lying adjacent to theirs, but the house was 
old and of little value. So, also, was the house 
they now occupied, and the plan was to sell the 
“Pinney Place’ and with the money build a new 
house where their own now stood. 


But Abner seldom chose to remember the ample ; with her had long been the wish of the mother's | 
ing, he | provision grandpa had made for his support, and | heart; but her husband had always put her off. 

When I am gone, he ; on this occasion, instead of replying to his wife's | 
will be the only one to whom you and these poor ' reminder, he picked up a package of early lettuce | always said. 
At the door he turned, But 


seed, and started off. 
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Abner, it isn’t safe and it isn’t respectable for au | Pinney farm paid to Abner the price in fall—four 
old man like father to sleep outdoors in a tree! | thousand dollars; more money than either Abner 


Seems as if I couldn’t have him do it again.” 

She dashed the tears away from her eyes as her 
husband went gut. 

“I do wish I could ever learn to hold my tongue, 
complaining to Abner!’’ she exclaimed, bitterly. 
“He always blames everything off on to gran’pa, 
and that’s all the good it does. It’s a burning 
shame I can’t have help through house-cleanin’ ; 


this year I won't say another word—not if I work 
my fingers tu the bone!" 

Two years before, when the spring came round, 
Grandpa Pinney had taken a queer freak into his 
head. As Abner expressed it, ‘he got cranky on 
air.””. When the weather grew warm, and the 
trees leafed out and the birds began to sing in their 
branches, the old man became strangely restless 
and uneasy, talked incoherently about ‘stifling’ 
and “smothering,’’ and insisted on having all the 
doors and windows in the house wide open. 

Later on, he seemed unwilling to stay in the 
house at all, and moved his armchair out under 
the great twin oaks across the road. There he 
spent most of his time, reading his large print 
Testament or watching the birds and looking 
contentedly off over the pleasant tields. 

They had hard work to get hin indoors for his 
meals. The idea of sleeping outside, however, 
had not then occurred to hiin. 

This was two years ago; the next year, not 
content with sitting under the trees, he built a 
sort of rude platform around them, just below’ 
| where the main branches joined the trunks, and 
|imade some steps to lead up to it. Then on the 
last day of May, which was unusually warm for 
the season, in spite of his daughter's coaxing and 
scolding, he insisted on dragging his bed and 
bedding up there. A single chair and his Testa- 
ment completed the furnishing. 

From that time on, not only did he spend his 
days in the tree chamber, but he actually slept 
there atnight. Nothing but a smart shower conld 
drive him into the house. 

What seemed strange, no harm came to him 
‘from the exposure. He did not get the terrible 
| colds and rheumatism that Belinda had feared; 
| on the contrary, he seemed to grow stronger and 
happier every day. And she found she could 
accomplish twice as much work. It was true, as 
! Abner had said, “he was out of her way ;’’ still, 

she did not feel quite easy about him. 

It seemed a dreadful thing to have her old father 
sleeping out there alone in the darkness of the 





night! So she anxiously hoped that he would 
not think of going this year. 
But a few days after the recorded conversation, 


; to keep one eye on gran'pa I could do more. | Belinda came home from an errand to a neighbor's 


house, to find that the ““May-moving” had taken 
place, Abner, who had been a witness to the 
proceeding, only said, carelessly : 

«Let him be, he’s all right; nothing happened 
to him last year.’* 

What finally reconciled Belinda more than any- 
thing else was a remark her father made in his 
rambling way, which gave her new insight into 
his feeling. 

“Belindy, darter,’ he said, ‘don't hender me. 
Everything is free out-of-doors, free and welcome.” 

She knew then that he realized how grudgingly 
| he was housed and fed. His withdrawal from the 
house seemed but a natural instinct, the protest 
of his self-respect. After that she could not 
oppose him farther. She allowed him the most 
perfect freedom to come and go as he liked. 

“God ‘Il take care of him, as He dues of the 
birds and the rest of His creatures,” she said to 
herself, trustfully. 

One day Abner came in very much elated. 

“Belindy!"’ he exclaimed, “what should you 
say to an offer of four thousand dollars for the old 
place! What kind of an offer is that, hey?” 
and he rubbed his hands in great satisfaction. 
| “LI should say it was a bouncing good offer, 
and you'd better take it,’ said his wife. 

He went on excitedly to tell her the particulars. 

“And now, Abner,” she said presently, in her 
coaxing way, “I do hope you'll try and feel a 
little more patient with gran’pa. Just think of 
all that money coming to us through him!” 

“The best of it is,” continued Abner, who just 
now could think of nothing but the money, ‘the 
best of it is, Belindy, it’s going to be paid down! 
| So all I’ve got to do is to clap it into the bank, and. 
| let it stay till after the crops are in. Then we'll 
begin the new house right away—have it all done 
and ready to move into by spring !"" 

“And when we get into the new house, we're 
xoing to have Mary and the baby come home to 
live with us, aint we? You know you've prom- 
| ised reminded‘ his wife, bent on taking all 
possible advantage of her unusual opportunity. 

Mary, their only daughter, had married a poor 





jand child by working in the factory in a distant 
!town. To have her child and grandchild at home 








“Wait till we get into the new house,” he had 
“Then there'll be more room.” 
ne had feared that he never really meant to 





Even in her despair, Dame Barclay noticed that however, and said, perhaps with some idea of consent. Now, to her astonishment and delight, 


her husband spoke of Charles Denison’s wife in 
the same spirit that he spoke of Dolly. 


“Surely I wish him to be with us!" she cried. | He won't be round underfoot so much when he} 





t if you are taken away, for then I should’ 
vare for nothing, but that he may aid us during 
the awfnl days I feel are coming, when vou will 





encouraging her: 
“Aint it about time for gran'pa's May-moving ? 


gets up in his tree."” 


he answered good-naturedly : 
“Yes, ves; let ‘em come 
His good luck seemed to have warmed his 
‘heart, and made him for once fatherly and 





“T hope he won't go, T hope he’s forgot all benevolent. 


about it,’ she said, anxiously. 


“1 tell you, ' 


}man, and was now a widow, supporting herself | 


‘The next day the man who had bought the! 


or his wife had ever seen before. 

| In the midst of their joyful excitement, they 
were both suddenly struck with an anxions fear. 

‘Since Abner could not take the money to th: 

| bank till the next day, where should they put it 
for safe-keeping through the night ? 

After much deliberation they decided to hide it 
| in a little cupboard over the mantel in the parlor. 

and accordingly, while Belinda tiptoed to the 
window and made sure no one was nigh to see, 
Abner wrapped the money carefully in a large 
bandanna handkerchief, and put it in a dark 
( corner of the cupboard. 
| Several times Abner left his work and stole 
\ into the parlor to make sure that the money was 
safe, and as often questioned nervously as to 
| whether they had chosen the best hiding-place; 
; but finally he concluded to let it remain. 

“I shouldn't suppose anybody would be hkely 
to look there for money; they'd be more apt to 
think I had it under my pillow,’’ he said that 
night. ‘“Atany rate, we've got to run the risk 
| of losing on it wherever we put it.” 

; Thus philosophizing they went to bed, and 

i notwithstanding their anxiety, slept soundly, as 

| hard-working people are wont to do. 

Well along toward morning they both awoke 
| with a terrible feeling of suffocation. The room 
| was full of smoke! They sprang out of bed, to 
| see the flames already bursting throngh the door 
| opening into the parlor. 

“The money! the money!*’ screamed Abner, 
frantically, and rushed into the flames, only to be 
driven quickly back. 

He flew outdoors and round to the parlor 
windows, hoping to gain entrance there; but be 
was too late. The whole house seemed to be in 
flames; it burned like tinder. 

Before any of the neighbors were aroused, 
before Abner and his wife thought of anything 
| but the money, the whole house and all it con- 
‘tained was gone—money, furniture, clothing— 
everything gone in a night! 

At first the thought of his loss drove Abner 
almost wild. He raved like a madinan, and bis 
‘ wife looked into his face in speechless agony. 

What could she say ? How was she to comfort 
‘a man like him for the loss of his property? She 
| did not think of herself for a moment; she only 

felt for him. 

} But all she could do was to pray silently that 
God would mercifully help him to bear his grief. 
And as if in answer to her humble prayer, @ 
miracle began then and there to be worked in 
Abner’s sordid soul. While he sat on the great 
chopping-block in the dooryard, in the midst or 
the ruin of his hopes, gradually his misery seemed 
to abate. 

The sun had risen, the birds were twittering in 
the trees, and by and by the cows came up the 
lane one by one of their own accord to the 
milking. The old horse and the colt in the field 
put their heads over the fence and whinnied, and 
finally the great rooster strutted up quite close 
to Abner and crowed encouragingly. Abner. 
looking up into his wife's face, almost smiled. 
| “I forgot the creatures,”’ he said, slowly 
“They're left to us—and there's the land. If we 
| only had the money to build the new house with 
I wouldn't care.”” 

“Never mind; we shall get along somehow. | 
reckon the Lord'll provide,”’ she answered cheer- 
fully. 

“Belindy,”’ said Abner, tremulously, ‘the 
worst of it is I deserve it all. And see here,” 
| hesitating and speaking with evident effort, “I— 
| I’m afraid I’ve got nobody but myself to blame 
| for the fire. Belindy—I suppose—it was my own 
| hand that set that fire! You see I went into the 
| parlor just at dusk to make sure the money wa> 
| safe before going to bed, and not contented with 
{feeling it, I lit a match to see. I expect that 

match done the mischief; it must be! And 1! 
believe it’s a judgment upon me, too. 

' Yes,” he sobhed, breaking down entirely now, 

| tyes, I've been a grasping, wicked man, and 

now gran’pa’s money —"’ 

At the mention of grandpa Belinda sprang uP 
| with a cry, and hastened to the chamber in the 
| tree, closely followed by her husband. In their 
| selfish grief they had quite forgotten grandpa! 
| Was he safe? 
| They clambered quickly up the steps and 
‘reached the landing. There on the bed lay the 
‘old man, still sleeping. He was a very sound 
‘sleeper always, and evidently the fire had not 

wakened him. 

As they looked upon him, the thought of what 
would probably have been his fate had he been 
| sleeping in the house made their blood run cold. 

“We should have forgot him—and we couldn't 
have saved him, anyway!” they said. 

While they stood there he awoke. 

Seeing his unusual visitors, he sat up in bed 
and rubbed his eyes, @ little bewildered; then 
suddenly a wonderfully bright expression illum- 
ined his dim old face, and he laughed aloud. 

“I know, Belindy. I haint forgot!’ be 
chuckled, and slipping his hand under the pillow, 
he drew out the bundle done up in the bandanna 
that they had hidden in the parlor cupboard, and 
delivered it over to Belinda. 

“I knew it would be safest here with me,”’ he 
explained simply. ‘*Thieves don’t never look up 
in the trees for money.” 

They built the new house, and grandpa’s room! 
was the largest and best room in it. Mary and 
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THE YOUTHS 

the baby came home to live, and mother and| We had already prepared our camp outfit and 

daughter did the housework together easily. molded a large pouchful of bullets for our rifles, 

The next year grandpa forgot all about his | that we were ready to start ax soon as the 
May-moving. He was contented and happy in | Plowing was done. 


; ‘i Nise found evervthing |_OUF Provisions for the trip consisted of ffty 
the new house, where he now found everything ° ,ounds of flour, some beans, salt, sugar and coffee, 
“free and welcome.” 


But he still likes his} with a tin can full of mixed soda and cream of 
chamber in the tree, and sits there often of a tartar with which to make flapjacks. We took a 
summer afternoon, poring reverently over his | frying-pan, coffee-pot and camp-kettle, a tin plate 
Testament or gazing up through the trees, , and cup apiece, our hunting-knives and a few tron 
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COMPANION. 


time that evening to piteh our camp, catch a string 
of fish for bait and get all of our traps. 

Two small creeks emptied into the lake, and one 
flowed from it. We found three large beaver ponds 
on these streams within a mile of the lake, and 
dozens of well-worn “slides” where otters had 
engaged in their favorite moonlight sport of siding 
head foremost down the steep bank into the deep 
water below. 

We never baited our traps set for beaver, but 
expected the animals to step into them while at 


dreaming perhaps of heaven. ; Spoons. Our outfit included two pairs of heavy 
: blankets for our bed, a small tent made of deer. 
skins, eighteen steel traps, our guns, an axe and a 
good supply of anmunition. 


BELLE C. GREENE. 
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THE MOTHER. 


Queen? 'Tis an empty title. 
More than a queen is she— 

Mother of young immortals 3 
Who gather at her knee. 





Selected. —Eben BE. Keaford. 
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For the Companion. 
HERM AND I. | 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. | 


Trapping on the Minnesota. | 


When I was eight years old my father, with | 
other hardy pioneers, settled on the banks of the | 
Minnesota River, in the edge of that great belt of 
hardwood timber known as "The Big Wvods.” 
There were no railroads in Minnesota then, and all 
things were wild and new. The settlers 
were nearly all poor, but the wonderfully 
fertile soil and the profusion of game and 
fish made it easy for an industrious man 
to feed his family well. No more happy 
and contented pioneers were ever settled 
in a new country. 

Our nearest neighbor was a German 

named Weisman, whose oldest buy, Her. 
man, or “Iferm,” as we called him, was 
my chum in those happy boyhood days. 
Of about the same age, we two were both 
very fond of outdoor life, and when not 
at work upon our fathers’ farms were sure 
to be off on some hunting or fishing expe 
dition. 

With hard work, sufficient sport, and 
plenty of plain, wholesome food boys soon 
develop, and at the age of sixteen we were 
nearly men grown, and as hardy as Indian-, 

We could handle a rifle or canoe with any 
one of the many young Sioux whom we 
met in our excursions. 

There were thousands of those warlike 
Indians in Minnesota at that time. Outly 
ing settlements often suffered from their 
depredations; but up to the time of which 
T write nothing Ike a general outbreak 
had occurred. 

After we were fourteen years old Herm 
and I were allowed to spend a month or six 
weeks each autumn trapping along the 
banks of creeks and lakes emptying into 
the river above the settlements. Skins and 
furs found a ready sale at good prices, 
and the settlers depended as much upon 
their rifles and traps for ready money as 
upon the products of their farms. Every boy, as 
soon as he was old enough to handle « rifle, was | 
encouraged to become a good shot and a skilful 
trapper. 

Our yearly trapping excursion in the fall was | 
the event to which we looked forward with the 
liveliest anticipation. We worked early and late 
to get the fall work dune, in order that we might 
start as soon as possible after the first hard frosts, 
which give lustre to the fur, and which usually | 
come in Minnesota about the first of October. | 

The streams were seldom free of ice later than 
the middic of November, and as their freezing over 
interfered with our hunting, we worked very 
industriously ut the fall plowing, which had to be 
finished before we could depart. 





Hunting the Deer. 
We owned in partnership a neat birch. bark | 


canoe, which we used on ali our trips. One of | 
these shorter trips we usually took “just after | 
harvest, about the middle of August. Then, as the | 
ground was too dry to plow and there was no other 
work to do, we went for a fortnight up the river. 
Deer-hunting was excellent it that season, the | 


work upon their dams and houses. But for otter 


203 
the rest of the meat and the hide when we came up 
the creek the next day with the canoe. 

Finding two more beavers in the remaining traps, 
we had five fine skins to stretch that night. We 
stretched them upon willow poles about seven feet 
Jong, bent in the shape of a horseshoe. 

After scraping the fleshy side thoroughly with 
the backs of our hunting-knives to remove all 
particles of flesh and fat, we set the frames up 
before our fire, and in the daytime hung them in 
the sun. After two days of such treatment they 
were dry enough to take off the frames and tie up 


jlaughed at this advice, and bade them all a cheery 


Away to the trapping Ground. 


Herm came over to stay with ie, and we had 
everything safely stowed away in the canve the 
night before we were to start. My father’s log 
house stood on the bank of the river, and the next | 
morning at sunrise we pushed the cunoe into the 
stream. 

1 seated myself in the bow. Herm was in the 
stern. My mother and sisters came down to the 
water's edge to say good-by and caution us not to 
shoot each other nor get acalped by the Sioux. We 





good-by. Our paddles flashed In the morning 
sunlight, and away we went up-stream. 

Our mode of trapping was to paddle up each 
little creek that emptied into the river on one side, 
ascend the creek as far as we could in our canoc,— 





for we always found the best trapping near the 





we baited with fish or wild fowl. . 

Sometimes we set fraps at the foot of their slides, 
but as the water was always deep at such places we 
had to drive sticks into the bank a few inches under 
water for the traps to rest upon. This took much 
time and labor. 

We found it easier and more successful to set 
traps near the slides at the less steep places where 
the otters crawled out of the water to ascend for 
another plunge. 

As we paddled down the lake to camp that night 
we were In high spirits. Besides much “sign” of 
beaver and otter, we had seen numerous deer 
tracks, and we meant to make the round of our 
traps on foot the next morning in hopes of being 
able to kill a buck. 

We often heard noises about our camp at night, 
but as we always put big chunks of wood on our 
fire so that it would burn until morning, we thought 
no animals would come very near. 

That night, however, we had scarcely fallen 
asleep when we were suddenly awakened by the 


Starting on our first Trip. 


heads of streams,—stay there ag long as abundant | 
success rewarded us, then return to the main river, 

go up it to another chosen creek, and “work” this as | 
the one before. When we had gone up the main | 
river as far as we thought prudence permitted, we 

crossed over and trapped the streams on the other | 
side on our way home. | 

This seemed to have been a prolific year for fur. | 

bearing animals, and we had remarkable success 
from the start. Scarcely a morning passed that we 
did not find from one to three beavers or otters in 
our traps, besides perhaps a mink or two and half 
a dozen muskrats. 
Herm was a famous cook, and as wild ducks and 
se were ax plentiful and nearly as tame as 
ens in a barn-yard, we fared  sumptuously 
every day. Sometimes we fried the birds, and 
sometimes broiled them over a bed of coals. But 
the dish we liked best was a stew of fat ducks and | 
wild rice. 

This rice grew in marshes around many of the 
small Jakes. We would run our canoe into a thick 
patch of the grain, bend the stalks over the canoe, 
and thresh out a quart ina few minutes, using our 
paddle handles for flails. This rice is a very 
palatable food, It still grows luxuriantly about 














crackling of underbrush, and the tramping of 
some heavy auima)l which seemed to be prowling 
about very close to the tent. 

1 selzed a stick of wood which lay near the bed, 
and hurled {t upon the fire. As embers and sparks 
flew about, the brute rushed off into the woods 
with a snort which was not at all unlike that of a 
frightened pig. 


First Visit of a Bear. 





“That’s a bear, sure enough,” said Herm! 
“That’s just what it was,” I replied, “and unless 


he keeps pretty well hid daytimes we'll have his | 


hide before we break camp.” 

We had set all our traps on a creck which emptied 
into the upper end of the lake about two miles 
nbove camp. With the first glimpse of daylight 
next morning we set off to visit them, and found 
they held a fine catch. We skinned each animal as 
we cume to it, reset and rebaited the trap and 
hurried on to the next one. 

Thus we had visited about half of the traps 
when we came to one which we had set near an old 
beaver-dam. We had fastened this trap to a large 
root which extended out over the water, and which 


| we were sure was tuo large and tough for a beaver 


meat fat and juicy, the hidex good, and we <eldom | the lakes in the northern part of Minnesota and 
| to gnaw off in one night. 


failed to kill a dozen or two good bucks. , Wisconsin, and forms the chief grain food of the 


in bundles. 

Next morning we paddled up the lake, and 
reaching the first trap, found it sprung. The bait 
was gone, and the soft, muddy bank was torn up 
with long tracks which sank deep in the mud, and 
were almost as large as a man’s foot. 

“It’s that rascally bear, as sure as fate!” 
exclaimed Herm. “I'l warrant he’s followed up 
our tracks, or the scent of the bait, and served 
every trap in the same way.” 

That was just what the beast had undertaken to 
do. The next two traps we found sprung, too, and 
the fish taken off of the bait sticks. 

“Say, Herm!” [ exclaimed, as a sudden thought 
struck ine, “like as not the brute has got our deer, 
too! 








Well,” replied Herm, “what fools we were not 
| to think of that before! Of course he’s got it, and 
| eaten up the best part of It before this!” 

i We looked at each other aghast. 

“Well, I'll tell you what,” Herm went on, “if he 
has got that deer, we'll have his hide to pay for it. 
He won't go far after he's had all he wants 
to eat.” 

“Say,” I cried, “let’s leave the canoe here 
and strike across through the woods. We 
may find him at the deer yet.” 

So we started off pell-mell after the bear. 

Mykon B. Gipson, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE BLUE HERON. 


Where water-grass grows ever green 

On damp, cool flats by gentle streams, 
‘Still as a ghost and sad of mien, 

With half-closed eyes the heron dreams. 


Selected. Maurice Thompson, 
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THE ARGENTINE CAPITAL. 


Second Paper. 


T have sometimes thought that as a climate 
in, so also In character are the people who 
all their lives dwell within it. Its brightness 
or its gloom will be reflected in their 
natures. Here in Buenos Ayres the year is 
a round of beauteous days, few of them 
excessively warm, and nearly all present 
ing from morning until night uninterrupted 
sunshine and a full expanse of cloudlers 
sky. Similarly, the people are usually of 
rare kindness, and agreeable and Interest. 
ing in conversation. 

But sometimes, out of the midst of unsus- 
pected fairness of the sky, banks of clouds 

begin to roll; a terrific wind springs up; peal on 
| peal of thunder follows. The day becomes dark 
as evening, and where an hour before had been 
only sunshine and brightness, there suddenly 
bursts the awful power and overwhelming deluge 
of a semi-tropical storm. 

So also with the people. One watches the dusky, 
xental-faced policemen stationed all day on the 
corners; fair sefioritas loftering upon their bal 
conles; friars walking with stately mien; native 
| women working meekly, and entire families gath 
ered about the doorways of an evening to chatter 
‘and sing; and he feels that surely behind such 
faces can be hidden nothing but good nature. 

But let any real or fancied insult be received; 
arouse them with hardship or wrong, and a storm 
is begun as terrific and uncontrolled as the corre 
sponding one which rages among the clouds. 

Stationing ourselves upon one of the busy 
thoroughfares at an early hour, screened a little 
from the passing throng by a projecting duorway, 
let us watch for a little time the changing scene 
among these people. 

Through the narrow street rattle the early street 
cars, not heavily laden as yet, whose drivers 
therefore let the horses gallop recklessly down 
long stretches of track and around the sharpest of 
curves. When approaching corners the drivers do 








We cut the meat into long strips an inch or two | 
in thickness, and strung them upon slim rods of | 
willow or hazel. These, after salting the meat, we 
suspended three or four feet from the ground 
upon a scaffold of crotched sticks and poles. Under | 
this we kept a small fire, by whose heat and smoke 
the meat would, in two or three days, become so | 
well cured that it would keep a long time. 

Though we usually brought home a canoe-load | 
of meat, and enough deerskins to pay us well for | 
our time and labor, our main object on these early ; 
trips was to select the best grounds for trapping | 
later in the autumn. We would paddle up every 
ttle creek to examine its banks, as well as the , 
shores of small lukes and ponds, for signs of | 
beaver and otter. 

In that latitude fur-bearing animals begin to 
make preparations for the winter as early as the | 
first of September. The summer litter of young 
animals are then well grown. By the number of 
otter “slides” upon the banks and the gnawing off | 
of saplings around beaver ponds it was easy for ts | 
to determine where we should find the best trap. | 
ping that season. So when the last “dead-furrow” 
was turned, which marked the close of the farm. ! 
work, we knew where to go with our traps. 

1 think I never enjoyed anything more than the : 
firet trapping excursion which Herm and I made | 
hy ourselves. We had been out with our fathers | 
on several such trips, but during the fall when we 
were fourteen years old my father and Mr. 
Weisman were busy building a log barn. We 
could not be of much assistance, and after a great 
deal of coaxing and persuasion on our part, we 
Were permitted to go up the river alone. 








Indians of that region to-day. I 


Ax suun as we came in sight of the trap we knew 





roof, This shed rain nicely, no matter how hard it 


| it held a big fellow, for the root had been savagely , 
‘torn and deeply gnawed. Finding it impossible to 
free himself, the animal had jumped into deep 
| water and been drowned. We ran to the spot, 

drew up the trap and found that it held the largest 
beaver we had ever caught. 

Laying him on the bank we gloated over his long, 
glossy fur, and calculated the price it would bring 
at the fort. Then, while Herm was engaged in 
removing its skin, I set about finding a new place 
to set the trap. 

Thad unfastened it from the root, and was about 
to climb up the bank when I happened to look over 
the top of the beaver-dain, which was about three 
feet high. 

There, at the edge of the water on the ferther| 
side of the stream, stood a large four-point buck, 
his head held high while his great brown eyes 
ared at us as though we were the most curious 
creatures he had ever seen. 

Without saying a word I caught up my rifle, 
which I had leaned against the root, and resting 
the barrel across the dam, aimed at his shoulder 
had taken, while a big tire blazed cheerfully before | and fired. The deer sprang {nto the air, and fell 
the open end! | headlong in the water. Herm was so much startled 

The third week after we left home, we paddled | by the sudden shot that he almost followed the 
up «creek about three miles long to a lake which | deer’s example. i 
formed its source, and there pitched our tent in| “Well, that's what d call luck!” said Herm, as he 
the edge of thick woods. There we intended to: saw the buck floundering. It took both of us to 
camp at least a week, for we knew deer and bear to! haul the animal out of the creek. 
be plentiful in the neighborhood. Both of us Herm went back and finished skinning the beaver, 
longed to kill a bear, and have its hide to show our | while I dressed the deer and hung it up in the 
friends at home. i forks of a large sapling. We cut off the “saddle” | 

We reached the lake soon after noon and had | and carried tt to 


How our Tent was made. 


Our tent was only six feet wide, eight long, and 
six high, with one end open. There were no ropes 
about it. All we needed in pitehing it was three 
xapling poles—one of them, eight feet long, for a ; 
ridge-pole, the others for uprights. Throwing the 
tent over them we secured it to the ground by 
driving a peg through a hole at each of the four 
corners. 

The deerskins of which it was made were tanned 
with the hair on, and sewed together so that the 
hair slanted downward like straw upon a thatched 








might storm. 

Herm and I had worked many a long evening 
tanning the hides and making this tent. It was a 
contrivance wholly our own, for my father and Mr. 
Weisman never used a tent when out trapping. 
How keenly we enjoyed its shelter during the 
frosty mornings and evenings, as we ate our meals 
or stretched and scraped the fresh skins that we 





















not ring a warning bell, but instead blow a dixmal 
blast upon a kind of combined bagpipe and fish 
horn which they carry—an instrument the sound 
of which, heard at all hours of the night and day, 
is hideous beyond account. For this reason it ts, 
as a warning, very effective. 

Jumping nimbly on and off these cars, and 
running back and forth from house to house, are 
little Itallan newsboys. On the corners are their 
companions, the bootblacks. A bootblack accosted 
me one day, and discerning in some way that I was 
from the United States, he sputtered forth his entire 
stock of English in one overwhelming sentence, 
without pause or break: “Shin buts all right how 
do Oh yes!” [let him shine them. 

One observes every few minutes, stalking along 
the street, figures of symmetrically butlt and well 
muscled giants. They are cargadores, or carriers. 
Their costume usually conststs of a loose blouse 
skirt of heavy cloth, baggy white trousers which 
reach only to the knee, and white canvas shoes. 
The lower part of their legs 1s bare, and on their 
heads they wear a kind of heavy pad which falls 
down over the back of the neck and serves as 2 
protection, intervening between them and their 
burdens. 

And such burdens! I have seen one of these 
men get that moat crushing of all weights, an 
actress's trunk, on his back tn some Inconcetvable 
way and march off with it, grumbling a little, it 








“may be, under the mighty load, yet thinking little 


of it. and ready to take a dozen more of like kind 
at the regular price. 
They form in reality a distinct race, called 


np that night, intending to get \ Vascostor Basques. The¥ come from the extreme 
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northern part of Spain, close under the shadow 
ofthe Pyrenees. There, nourished by the plainest 
of food, breathing pure mountain air and drilled 
from infancy in all manner of hard climbs and 
marches, they live and thrive; to go forth later 
to all parts of the Spanish-speaking world, carry- 
ing with them their wonderful strength, habits 





of industry 
and thrift, and 
a language and 
yms of their 





own. 
These men on 
horseback, with 


such an 





of cups and cans 
hung 
like 

side, 


pannier- 
either 
lech- 
butter- 
peddlers. An 
hour or two ago, 
when they start- 
ed from their 
farms, the cans 


on 
are 


eros, or 





by a tiny bellows or a fan of plaited straw; and 
then over the circular apertures are placed various 
covered pots and dishes, and the puchero begins 
to simmer, or the stew of rice and garlic sends up 
little puffs of steam, a pot of coffee is set steeping, 
and soon the air is filled with a wonderful combi- 
nation of savory odors. 

The national dish, which comes 
into play during native feasts and 
holidays, is a large shoulder of 
beef, fastened upon a spit and 
slowly turned until done before 
an open fire. No indulgence can 
carry such unchecked happiness 
to the Argentine’s heart as 
when, having driven with his 
out into the park or 
country, and having kindled a 
fire, he superintends the prepa- 
ration of such a primitive meal. 

Eaten with tortillo, that fried 
mixture of flour, 
Pepper, eggs, and 
every variety of edi- 
ble vegetable, and 
combined with the 
pure air of the pam- 
pas and well-whet- | 
ted appetites, the | 
simple meal takes | 
on wonderful at- 
tractions. It is fol- 
lowed by mate,— 
the leaves of a 
vegetable somewhat 
resembling tea,— | 
which is put into: 
quaint gourd cups, 
then hot water is 
poured upon it un- 
en til the cup is full, 


family 





which surround- and the scalding | 
ed them con- An Argentine Kitchen. mixture is taken 
tained cream, through a long 


but the motion of the roughly trotting horse has 
churned it, and changed it into fresh butter. 

Here is a peddler who even at this early hour 
will sell you a slice of hot tortillo, the South 
American hoe-cake, from a tin which he carries 
upon his back; and there, on the opposite side 
of the street, is an Italian vegetable peddler. 
He staggers as he trudges along under the burden 
of two huge baskets hung by a strap over the back 
of the neck, and supported also by the hands on 
either side. Inside those baskets may be found 
almost an entire green-grocer’s establishment, 
from pomegranates and other fancy fruits down 
to cabbages and substantial Irish potatoes. 

By these men Buenos Ayres housewives are 
well served, and more cheaply than if they should 
go to one of the six great markets, which occupy 
entire blocks in the city, and among whose stalls 
from early morn until night one may find an 
abundant supply of produce, and the bustle and 
noise of trade. 

The Argentine housewife is usually a thrifty 
person, and the food which she buys in the 
inarket or of the peddler is plain and inexpensive. 
The Spaniards are never gouriands. 
French, they own the art of transforming next 
to nothing into an unnamable and appetizing 
something. 

In all ordinary home life there are but two 
hearty meals—a/muerzo, or breakfast, at eleven, 
and comida, the dinner, at six. On arising in the 
morning the family are served in their chambers 
with hot coffee and rolls, or serve themselves, 
according as their station be high or low. This 
little stay suffices until the breakfast. 

At both breakfast and dinner soup is the first 
course; then follows usually the puchero, favorite 
with Spaniards the world over, having the com= 
bined flavor of many sorts of fish, flesh and 
vegetables, stewed into one interesting and savory 
whole. It may be varied, of course, sometimes, 
but its name is always the same. 

Afterward fruit is served, and then black coffee. 
These few courses, together with bread eaten 
without butter throughout the meal, and with 
every dish the sour French wine, drunk from 
large goblets and thought of not as a beverage 
but as a part of the food of the repast, and after 
all the inevitable cigarettes —these form the 
Argentine meal. 

Men and women linger through it in a healthful 
habit of slowness; and the stay at table is pro- 
longed, by the happy chat which always follows, 
oftentimes to two full hours, from which neither 
care of business nor love of pleasure can call them 
away. 

The poor laborer’s soup may be little more 
than seasoned hot water, and for the puchero he 
may be compelled to substitute cheaper stews of 
rice or corn meal or macaroni, but this is his only 
change from the rich man’s menu. Save in some 
hotels, there is neither pastry nor dyspepsia. 
The method of cooking effectually prevents 
these. 

Instead of a cook-stove, one finds in every 
Argentine kitchen a rectangular brick structure 
about three feet in height, with a flat top, and 
reaching frequently quite across one end of the 
room. Into this, from the side near the upper 
part, extend little apertures perhaps eighteen 
inches deep, with openings a foot square. 

Along the top is a row of round holes the size 
of a saucepan. Thus constructed, the stove is 
ready to receive in its side openings some coals of 
charcoal, which are soon blown into a white heat 
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metal tube. It tastes rather sweet and pleasant, 
and produces not the slightest effect upon any | 
department of body or mind. 

‘The holiday ended, the family returns to the! 
city. The citizen of Buenos Ayres has not time 
for many such holidays now; but he likes to: 
indulge in them sometimes as a reminiscence of ' 
the happy, idle, dreamy days that were. 

Cuarces H. Pratt. 


—__++_____. 


For the Companion. 
TOIL AND HAPPINESS. 


To honor each day’s task; to do 

th heart and strength wate" ‘er betits, 

This seems full life and sweet and true. | 
Content beside the work-bench sits. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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KOSSUTH. 


To the younger generation of Americans the | 
name of Louis Kossuth has been little more than 
aname. ‘The history and the development of the 
strange dual kingdom of Austria-Hungary is not | 
commonly taught in the schools. Moreover, 
what Kossuth accomplished belongs so much to 
the past that only those who are approaching or 
have passed the line which separates middle life 
from old age can remember the time when Kossuth 
was active in public life. 

Yet the impulse which has relieved Hungary of 
Austrian oppression, and has given it the right 
of self-government, was the work of Kossuth 
more than of any other man; and when the 
Hungarian people lately made his funeral the 
occasion of such a demonstration of affection as | 
the world has rarely seen, they paid to the dead | 
patriot no more than his due. 

When Kossuth was born Austria meant Austria | 
and Hungary. The empire was one, and it was | 
ruled by the monarchs of the German Habsburg 
dynasty, and by a couré wholly German in its 
feelings and sympathies. Hungary was treated 
like a conquered province. Austria was the 
leader of Germany, and its sovereign cared more 
for the leadership than for the interests of his 
Hungarian subjects. 

Against the ever-increasing tyranny Kossuth, | 
then a young lawyer, exerted himself actively, as 
many of his relatives had done; for he came of a 
family of patriots. When he became a member 
of the Hungarian Diet its liberties had been | 
greatly curtailed, and its meetings were almost | 
private. Kossuth began soon to publish reports | 
of its proceedings. For this he was prosecuted by 
the Austrian authorities, and sentenced to four 
years in prison. 

But he had already so inspired his countrymen 
that they stood by him courageously; elected 
members to support his policy; and insisted that , 
he should be released. Alarmed by the popular | 
outbreak, the government granted amnesty, and 
Kossuth, in 1839, came out of jail the most 
beloved and influential of his people. 

Again he took up the work, and by his energy 
and eloquence, finally succeeded in 1848 in com- 
pelling the emperor to recognize Hungary's right 
to equality with Austria. Then he set about 
reforms in Hungary. But he had scarcely begun | 
this work when the emperor revuked the con- | 
cessions and sent armies to hold Hungary down. | 

Kossuth, being appointed governor by the 
Hungarian Diet, proclaimed complete independ- 
ence, and organized a gallant but vain military 


,door at night, and women occasionally leave 


| without losing it. 


and so the Hungarians were again reduced to 
submission. Kossuth was overcome, but escaped 
to Turkey and from thence went to England. 

It was at this time that a war steamer of the 
United States was despatched to bring Kossuth to 
this country as the guest of the nation. He was 
received everywhere with unbounded enthusiasm, 
and large sums of money were raised to enable 
him to continue his patriotic struggle. 

But the time was not ripe for the changes which 
Kossuth desired, and he took up his residence in 
Italy to wait. His stay became at last a voluntary 
exile, which was terminated only by his death in 
March last. 

But his work had not been in vain. Less 
radical statesmen carried it on. In 1867 they 
firmly secured Hungary’s equality with Austria 
in a federation of the two kingdoms. But Kossuth 
wonld never return, thongh wealth and power 
might have been his for doing so. He claimed 
complete independence as Hungary’s right, he 
had forsworn allegiance to the Habsburg Emperor, 
and he never ceased to resent Austrian cruelty to 
the captured revolutionists who had been his 
comrades. 

For thus refusing to take part in governing the 
new Hungary, Kossuth has been called impracti- 
cable. But many of the wise think his course 
was judicious as well as unselfish. He regarded 
the federation of Austria-Hungary as one patched- | 
up, and sure to come to an end. He thought it, 
his duty to be consistent to his declarations that | 
Hungary's right is complete independence, and it 
is too soon to assert that his example will not yet 
be of great force in shaping the fnture of his 
beloved nation. 


ee 


For the Companion. 
THE BROOK AND THE BLOSSOM. 


L stood beside the stream from winter's thrall 
Released but ni und each pebbly fall 
The water, dimpled like the laughing face 
Of some sweet child, that, sleeping for a space 
In cradled calm, by early morning gleatne 
Is kissed awake from harm PaeBEat 
Caught glints of sunlight aoudh t heaslered gloom, 
The air was heavy with the spicy BI 

if many 8) brie 
Petey elites ehinkey birds i haste to drink: 
So blent the brooks’ voice and 
That which was song or scent, I scarce could 


CHARLES LoTIN HILDRETH. 
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VOTING BY MACHINE. 
Men sometimes leave an umbrella outside their 


clothes hanging on the line, and yet find them 
again in the morning. But no party ever exposes 
an election as a temptation to its opponefits 
In the twinkling of an eye it 
is stolen. 

Men cannot be made honest by an act of 
Congress. Even Congress itself cannot be trusted 
to decide the election cases that come before it on 
any other principle than that of declaring elected 
those who are of the same party as the member 
voting on the question. Therefore, if we wish 
the government to be a system of rule by the 
majority, elections must be put where they 
cannot be stolen. 

The Australian ballot cures many of the political 
evils under which we suffered for many years. 
This is particularly the case where only ofticial 
ballots, having all candidates’ names alphabeti- 
cally arranged, are permitted. But false counting 
of the votes is still possible, and until that has 
been rendered impossible all efforts to secure 
honest, unintimidated and unbribed voting may 
be unavailing. 

The destruction of this last remaining chance 
for dishonest politicians seems to lie in the adop- 
tion of the voting-machine. Two such machines 
have been invented, similar in principle but 
differing in details. One of them has been 
legalized in New York town elections, and has 
proved highly successful. 

A voter enters a compartment by a door which 
closes and locks behind him. There are no 
windows, but the place is lighted by gas or 
electricity. He sees before him a large blanket- 
ballot, arranged as in the Australian system, the 
names of all the candidates of each party printed 
in one color. 

In place of the space for marking with a X he 
sees a knob or button, and he votes by pressing 
this button, which remains depressed and thus 
prevents him from voting twice for the same 
candidate. 
passes out by another door which can be opened 
from the inside only. Opening the door releases 
the knobs and unlocks the entrance door; and 
closing the exit door causes a gong to sound. 

Meanwhile, each knob being connected with a 
registering apparatus has recorded one vote for 
cach candidate supported by the elector. 
apparatus is in a separate compartment which is 
closed and sealed until the time for voting has 
expired. ‘Then it is opened, and the exact number 


of votes given for each candidate appears on the | 


register. 


It is easy to see that with the use of this 


machine there can be no ballot-box stuffing, no | 


The votes 
With 


double voting, and no false counting. 
are already counted when the polls close. 


& proper system of registration, so that no one not | 


entitled to a vote shall be admitted to the booth, 
and that no one shall be admitted twice, the 
security against dishonest elections seems to be 
perfect. 

Of course a man might press more buttons than 


the blossoms’ piel, | 


After he has completed the voting he | 
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would only be to neutralize his own vote. It is 
as if a man were to put ina ballot-box both a 
Democratic and a Republican vote. So long as 
he does not vote twice for the same man no harm 
is done. 

It is humiliating to think that the men whom 
free Americans trust to receive and count their 
votes, and who thus have in their charge the 
ultimate policy of the government, are unworthy 
of the confidence placed in them in so many cases 
that devices of this sort are necessary. But since 
it is so, common prudence requires that we make 
elections burglar-proof. 


——_—_+4--___ 


EARNESTNESS. 


A young clerk In a large mercantile house was 
conspicuous for the intense interest which he took 
in his work. His agsoctates ridiculed his earnest. 
ness and enthusiasm, and told him that there was 
no sentiment in ordinary business—‘‘it did not 
pay.” 

“A man is pald for his time and labor,” they 
would say, “and he fs under no obligations to 
make his employer's interests an absorbing passion. 
You will get nothing by it.” 

“T shall give my employers,” he replied, ‘‘the best 
work that is In my power, whatever they may do 
for me.” 

He was right and they were wrong. 

The ardor with which he served the businers 
house that employed him inspired confidence. He 
was very soon promoted, and offered every chance 
| of showing what he could do. Several years 
passed and then he was taken into partnership, 
and the management of one of the largest business 
houses in the country was entrusted to him. 

“The fact is,” said the senior member of the firm 
when the co-partnership papers were signed, “you 
have been one of us from the day you came to us 
an oflice-boy. You have shown the same enthusiasm 
for our service that a soldier displays in fighting 
for his flag.” 

Horace Greeley used to say that the best product 
of labor was the high-minded workman with an 
enthusiasm for his work. The successful men are 
those who have this habit of working with all their 
energies in a white heat. 

Enthusiasm like this creates enthusiasm. 

Mr. Disraeli, in one of his early political novels, 
“Coningsby,” described the power of exciting 
enthusiasm as an incomparable faculty, a divine 
gift, which enabled a statesman to command the 
world. 

He lacked it himself, for he never succeeded in 
convincing Englishmen that he was In earnest, 
even when he was strongly entrenched in power, 
and returned from Berlin to London bearing 
“Peace with honor.” 

His great rival, Mr. Gladstone, has always been 
in earnest about everything. That has been the 
distinguishing characteristic of his political and 
intellectual Ife. He has concentrated all the 
forces of mind and heart upon his work. His firet 
administration was known as a working govern- 
ment, which surpassed all records of legislative 
activity. 

Mr. Gladstone was so intense In his enthusiasm 
for work that he inspired all his associates and 
followers with something of his own irrepressible 
ardor. It was his earnestness that made his will 
for nearly two generations the greatest individual 
| force in England. 


-<* 








TWO INCIDENT: 

| Western paper recently invited prominent 

surviving officers of the Union and Confederate 

armies to give in its columns an account of the 

bravest act which fell under their notice during the 
Civil War. 

Colonel T. W. Higginson in reply tells the story 
of a supper party which was given at Beaufort, 
South Carolina, and to which Dr. Thomas Miner, an 
assistant surgeon in his regiment, with other young 
subalterns were invited. Wine and other liquors 
circulated freely. The supper lasted until after 
midnight, and the fun grew boisterous. Storie: 
were told, and songs sung to which the men in their 
sober moments would have blushed to listen. 

Doctor Miner, a slight, boyish young feHow, did 
; not drink. When he and others rose to go they 
| were stopped and told that they must first either 
sing a song, tell a story, or give a toast. Miner 
glanced around the circle of flushed, excited face-, 
and said quietly : 

“Gentlemen, I cannot sing a song or tell a story, 
but I will give you a toast. I will drink it in water. 
You shall drink as you please. Itis—‘Our mothers.'" 

There was uot, the narrator states, an atom of 
priggishness or self-consciousness in his manner. 
The shot told. The party soon after broke up, avd 
three of the older men, all of higher rank than 
himself, came the next day to thank the young man 
for the simplicity and courage of his rebuke. 

This act Colonel Higginson justly suys required 
more courage than to ride up to the cannon’s mouth. 

A general who had served through the war, and 
was (distinguished for his bravery, was asked by bis 
daughter at what thne in his Ife his courage was 
most severely tested. After & moment’s thought 
| he suid sintling: 


| “Not at the storming of any fort, or m any 
battle-fleld. Asa boy I secured a job of work with 
ngrocer. [was very poor. The place was obtained 
with great dificulty. 
! «phe day I began work, the shopkeeper showed 
me a row of boxes and barrels which contained 
damaged and stale sugar, flour and fruit. These he 
| ordered me to ‘get off? upon children or customer: 
who were too ignorant to know that the goods were 
inferior.” 
“Ata reduced price?” Tasked. 
“Certainly not,” he replied, turning away. 
During the next quarter of an hour my courage 
| was put to what I think was the hardest test of my 
life. [did the right thing, I am glad to say. I went 
to him and told him I could not make dishonest 
sales. T also added what I thought a fine argument, 
that the boy who chented his customers would 














defence. The Russians came to Austria's aid, 


he has a right to press; but the result of that 


probably cheat him. It did not convince him, 
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however. He turned me out of the shop then and 
there. A month later an old friend of my father’s 
tecured me an appointment at West Point. 
Yes,” he added, thoughtfully, “it was much 
easier to face a battery than that ugly little grocer.” 
We do not need a civil war nor a sinking ship to 
give us the chances to be brave. They come to us 
in every-day life. The applause and promotton do 
not come, perhaps, but God Is a sure wage-payer. 





———__+++_____ 


DISGUISED BY A TITLE. 


Lord Melbourne, Prime Minister of Hngh.nd 
from 1834 to 1841, a period which covered the 
accession of Queen Victoria, was the opposite of 
Mr. Gladgtone in almost every respect. He was 
not brilliant, nor sincere, nor a good poitician, nor 
an orator; nor was he in speech or behavior a 
model to be copied. 

But in one thing he resembled the great states. 
man of to-day. He cared for no honors for himself, 
and tried to persuade his friends not to desire the 
distinction that comes from a title. 

On the accession of the queen hosts of people 
hoped for and tried to obtain peerages, for it was 
known that many such honors would be conferred. 
Anold friend of Lord Melbourne ealled upon him | 
just previous to the queen's coronation, and mut- 
tered: | 

“T don’t care for it myself, but my lady wishes | 
that I should be a marquis.” | 

Melbourne, who knew that his friend was not | 
rich enough to support the dignity of such a post. 
tion, opened his eyes and sald: 

“Why, you are not such a fool_as that, are you?” 

Julius Hare remarks, in “Guesses at Truth,” that 
in England the frivolous love of titles and the petty 
ambition of mounting from one step in the peerage 
to another haye stunted the power of the great 
names in English history, such as Howard, Percy, 
Stanicy and Russell. Other titles have so drawn 
off their glory that those who bear them are not 
associated in the minds of the people with the 
historic families of England. 

An incident in the latter years of the reign of 
George II. illustrates the extinguishing influence 
ofatitle. Lord Chancellor Yorke was distinguished 





three ever appealed against, during the twenty j 
years he presided over the Court of Chancery. He 
had been go long spoken of as lord chancellor that 
his ordinary title, Earl of Hardwicke, had been 
forgotten. ! 

After his resignation in 1756, he appeared at the 
royal levee, and was announced as the Earl of ; 
Hardwicke. The king, not recognizing the title, 
replied by the cold question: 

“How long has his lordship been in town?” 

When he advanced, the alteration In his appear. 
ance caused by the absence of the chancellor's wig. 
and robes completed the delusion. The earl left 
the presence-chamber without being recognized. 
Mis title had proved an extinguisher. 


———_+-- ____ 


RE MODERATE, ! 








combine recent, del the Coneross ofthe Tpited 
Statés a certain measure, which a majority of 
senators and representatives appeared to believe 





was honestly intended for the public benefit, was 
denounced as “a barefaced fraud upon the public,” 
and as a “tat and flagrant violation of the national 
faith.” 

On the other hand, the opponents of this measure 
were denounced by its advocates as speaking in 
the Interest of extortioners and “robbers,” and 
declared to be the servants of a conspiracy against 
the people’s rights and welfare. 

Now it is altogether probable that the legislation 
enacted by Congress is honestly supposed by those 
who favor it to be in the public interest, and to be 
just and necessary. 

If one-half of such denunciations as those to 
which we have referred were true, government 
would simply resolve itself into organized impost- 
tion and thievery. 

Bad laws may, indeed, be passed, but they are 
passed, at least in the case of national législation 
carried on in the full light of debate and publicity, 
with an honorable, if mistaken, motive. 

This motive should be respected by all parties in 
public debate, unless our statesmen wish to give 
color to the anarchist contention that government 
is essentialiy a bad and vicious thing. 














The czar smiled modest! 
else, the victory iy yours, 
And here, as everywhere else, it is my grena- 


. “Here, as everywhere 
he said to Napoleon. 








diers who give it to me,” said the Freneh emperor. 
Then the two potentates marched on, leaving the 
grenadier’s scarred face us impassive as ever. 





“Hopedah’s First Offering,” 


a very striking sketch of the way in 
which the spirit of self-sacrifice is incul- 
ented in Indian boys, by Dr. Charles A. 
stman, himself an Indian; and 
interesting study of Insect Life, 





an 


“Friends and Foes in a Hedgerow,” 


by Arabella B. Buckley, will be features 
of the next issue. 








KITE-FLYING IN BURMAH. 


The Burmese are by all accounts an indolent 
people. One traveller goes so far as to say that 
one day’s work and four days’ rest ix thetr idea of 
industry. The same traveller, Mr. E. D. Cuming, 
author of “In the Shadow of the Pagoda,” describes 
them as much given to kite-flying, an amusement 
which they contrive to enjoy with a minimum of 
bodily exertion. Their method of operations is 
very elmple. Says Mr. Cuming: 


You pare down two twelve-inch slips of bamboo, 
tie them at their centres crosswise, run a thread 
round the four tips, and paste upon this frame one 
thickness of paper. | Tie a nail or a small screw-nut 
to one corner, and your kite is made. A 

The altitude which a well-made kite of this kind 
will reach is wonderful, and the lightest breath of 
wind will take it up. A hundred and fifty or two 
hundred yards of strong sewing thread, wound on 
a skeleton reel of four inches in diameter and eight 
inches in tength, completes the equipment. 

‘Then, having started the kite by a process of 

entle playing, you squat down in the middle of 
the street, so as to keep your thread clear of the 
houses, and let the kite help itself. 

If you have fastened the thread with cunning, 
the kite rises almost perpendicularly, bringing you 
joy in the envy and admiration of tose who cannot 
make a steeper angle than forty degrees. The kite 
having taken out all the thread, you sit and 
contemplate it poised still and clear To'the upper 
alr for a few hours. 
























In. Rangoon, on A ett! morning or evening, 
| hundreds of kites float over the Burmese quart 
of the town, some nearly out of sight, othe 
hovering just above the roofs. When driving, 
your syce hag frequently to halloo out of the wa 
a middle-aged man who is backing slowly 
mid street coaxing his kite up. [He goe 
business with a ponderous solemnity that r es i 





to the dignity o 


a science. 


**SACRED”? WATER ANALYZED. 

A aclentifie analysis has lately been made in 
England of the Zem-Zem water from the sacred | 
well at Mecea, which, according to the Arabs, is 


the well that the angel showed to Hagar and whose 
water saved the life Ishmael. After reading 


the. xepults of this analysis. one cannot wonder | 
that pilgrims who drink the water are frequently | 
attacked by cholera 


The specimen examined, which was hermetically 
sealed in tin bottles forty years ago by Sir Richard 
Burton during his visit to Mecca in the disguise of 
a dervish, contained sixty-nine grains of chlorine 
to the gallon. Water which contains so little as 
nine grains of chlorine to the gallon is ordinarily 
Tegare led as scarcely fit for human consumption. 

eover, in the Case of the Zem.Zem well, it is 
believed that the chlorine originates from the 
custom of pouring the water over the pilgrims and 
allowing it to run back into the well. The sacred 
water was found to possess an extraordinary 
degree of “hardness,” three times as great as that 
of average water. It algo held twenty times as 
much ammonia compounds as drinking water 
should contain. 

No bacteria were discovered but this is accounted 
for by the fact that the water had remained for so 
long a time sealed up in entire darkness. Forty 

sears Of such confinement had completely sterilized 

t, but the chemical impurities remained: 

















DISCOVERED. 


There were many queer characters in Ballan- 
tyne’s printing-house in Edinburgh, and one of | 
them declared that he knew who wrote the | 
Waverly novels, “almost as soon as the master,” 
Mr. James Ballantyne. 











iad just begun a new sheet of ‘Guy Manner-| 

* he would say, “one night awhile after twelve, 

and all the composito had left, when in comes | 

Mr. Ballantyne himself, with a letter in his hand 
and a lot o” types. 

" ng to make a small alteration, Sandy,’ 































eect es. 
THE GRENADIER’S RETORT. 

Among the stories which have come to light 
during the recent revival in France of general 
interest in Napoleon Bonaparte is one which is 
undoubtedly very old, but which is none the worse 
for that. 

lt recites that when the Czar Alexander 1. met 
the Emperor Napoleon at Erfurt, they walked arm | 
and arm together one beautiful morni up and 
down one of the alleys of the park. They and 
their armies had been at war with each other 
more thitn once, but were now friends. 

At the foot of a flight of steps leading from a 
terrace stood an old French grenadier on guard. 


As the two emperors walked up and down, dividing 



























the world between them, the old grenadier saluted; 
but his stern fi us as expressionless as a wall. 

However, both emperors noted upon this old 
soldier’s face something which interested them—a 
«reat white sabre sc which extended from the 
forehead well down upon the cheek 

Napoleon paused, smiling proudly as he looked 
ut the grenadier’s sear. Then he shook his head 
significantly. * 

“What do you think, my brother,” he said to 
the ¢: “of soldiers who carry into new battles 
such wounds as that?” 

“And you, my brother,” answered Alexander 
smiling in his turn, “what do you think of soldiers 
who can give such wounds?” 

Then a voice came as if from the ai 

“They are all dead—those fellow 

It was the grenadier, who, without in the least 
disturbing the bronze immobility of his face or 
wavering the slightest in his statue-like salute, had 
vin‘licated his record as a warrior with this remark. 











said he. ‘Unlock the form, will you? I'll not keep 
you many minutes.’ 

as I was bidden, and Mr. Ballantyne 

looked xt the letter, and altered three lines on one 

id one line on another 

‘ will do now, Sandy, I think,’ were his 

word nd off he went, never thinking he had left 

the letter lying on my bank. I had barely time to 


it when he came back, but I kent 
£ 2, and it was ‘Walter 



























Scott.’ ballad) in Sir 
Walter’s ain hand o' ne, so that I was 
na r to it. So you see nen, I kent 
the grand secret when it was a sveret.” 

AN ORIENTAL SCENE. 

Orientals reverence old age. A beautiful scene | 
in a Turkish court, deseribed by Doctor Hamlin, in 
his latest book, “My Life and Times,” shows how 
much superior a judge in the Orient isto a judge { 
in the Occident in showing respect to the aged. 

An Armenian, in his eighty-first year, was com 
pelled to visit Constantinople as a witne When 
called to the witness-stand, he came forward with 
his abundant white hair curling on his should 
and his beard eas the driven snow : 
Turkish judge looked at the self-possessed 1 





y father, how old are you?” 
“Thy servant is past eighty,” he replied 
“Bring a chair for that old gentleman,’ nid the 
judge toa 
‘Oh no, 
stand.” 
) witnes: 


ervant 


your honor! Thy servant is able to 
of 
8 in my presence to g 

The old gentleman ha it down, which he did, 
bowing with to the judge, and gave his 


testimony modestly and clearly. 


your eand venerableness shall 


ive his testimony 
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The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 

consists in their perfect purity and great strength. (Ade. 
igus 

Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 

Dentifrice” for the teeth, Its superiority 18 every- 

re acknowledged, Price, 25 cents. (Ade. 


POET | Souvenir. His home,*Oak Knoll,”on cup 
and sauce 1 depvered- Cata. of oth: 
WHITTIER | ticies Frees. al. Spofford, Danvers, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
And Other Kinds. . . . . 


We have purchased the entire stock of Colum- 
bia Models 30 and 31, and invite correspon- 
dence from intending purchasers of high grade 
bicycles who are looking for a cash bargain. 
We always have lower-priced wheels, but the 
Columbias will not last long. They are guar- 
anteed by the makers for one yea 


EW HAVEN CYCLE Co., N Haven, 


KODAKS * °¥sna airts. 
$6.00 and $10.00. 


Snap-Shot, Flash-Light, and time exposure pic- 
































tures can be taken by any boy or girl with our | 


A and B Kodaks. Illustrated manual, free with 
every Kodak, tells how to finish the pictures. 


PRICE, LOADED FOR 24 EXPOSURE 
A Ordinary Kodak for picture: 


B Ordinary Kodak for pictures G4 x4in, 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, 








x3! in., 


$5. 
$10. 
$1.0 





Send 2c, stamp 
for Catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK*CO.,, 
Rochester, N.Y. 





We offer these Stylish and Fascinating 


Turkish 
Slippers 


Embroidered with Turkish Bullion 
and Silk Pon Pon, in following colors 
of Turkish Leather, Red, Yellow, 
Black, Brown or Tan, 


45 PER PAIR. 
Send 6c. per puir lage. 
CRE cine 


These are he same Slippers the Turkish 
udies wear at home. 

Ladies’ xizes1to7. Children’s sizes 
1 to 5 ‘hey make a beautiful and 
novel house slipper. 

Send 2cent stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue of Novelties from Japan, 
China, India, Turkey, Persia. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 877, 879 Broadway, N. Y 















ICE wi me ‘ssi 
nite 
CREAM Mountain 
HOME Freezer 







This is a positive fact and w 
Iee Cream can be pre 
f the price charged 


her F 
1 prove it. 
ing not to exceed one. 
ctioners and of equal 
¥. 6 Dainties.” by. Mics. 
dithor of Boston Cook Book, giving diree 
making fifty varieties of frozen delicacies, 
mailed free your name and address, 

N.H. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Nash 
THE LATEST STYLE. 


$4.98 


Suit 

Of Imperial Wool Cloth. 

Size 34 to 42, in Black 
and Blue only. Better qual- 
ities in Ladies’ Cloth in 
Black, Blue, Brown and 
Tan. $6.98 in Storm Serge. 
Black and Navy, $7.23. 
This does not include Vest. 

Send for them at once. 
MAHLER BROS., 


511-513 Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 























Express 
Paid. 
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From My Experience 
T can cheerfully testify that 


Lactated Food 


makes us babies healthy and strong. Would 
; you think that I am less than a year old ? 
jal upon reecipt of 4 


Free A 2-ct. can of LACTAT. 
tamps to pay postage. Mention this paper. 


Free any mother for tr 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlingt Vh, 
No Better 

Or Quicker Way 

To Settle The 


Piano Question 


than to have an Ivers & Pond Piano 
sent for trial in your home. 

How? 

Write and we'll tell you. We'll tell 
you what dealer to go to, or if no dealer 
near you sells them, we'll sell you direct 
! from our factory. 

No risk to you. We take all 
risks and send on approval. 


Foon will be sent 


























the 








If the piano is not satisfactory, you 
return it, and we pay freights both 
ways. If the piano is satisfactory you 
can pay either cash down, or part down 
and balance about as you like, in reason. 

No trouble to any one. It is our 
business to do this, and the more of it 
we do the better; the same with the 
railroads whom we pay freights. 

Distance makes no difference — 2 
miles or 2000 are all the same to us. 

Write and we'll tell you all about it. 

Catalogue and Important Information 

Free by mail, but you must write for them. 


Ivers & Pond 


PIANO CO. 
183 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Highest 
Authority. 





o other baking 


makes such pure and 


rich in leavening 


gas, 


powder 


works like Royal, or 


wholesome food, or is so 


or so economical in use. 


“As the excellence of a 


Baking Powder is dependent 
upon the yield of leavening 
gas, and the whole 


upon 


someness and purity of its 
‘ROYAL is 
the 


Stale An 


ingredients, the 


unquestionably best.”’ 


Wassachusetts 
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For the Companion. 


AMERICAN BIRDS. 


In Three Parts.—Part Il. 


By the Duke of Argyll. 


In iny last paper I described my introduction to 
the beautiful and typical thrush, to which the 
early colonists gave the name of the robin for no 
other reason than because it had a red breast. On 
the day after, I met with the other bird, which in , 
the New World does really represent the robin | 
rodbreast of the Old—and represents it, too, with | 
so close an approximation of form and manners 
as to make it truly surprising that the colonists 
did not recognize so near a likeness of their old 
friend at home. 

This is the well-known “bluebird” of the North 
American Continent, in which all that is reddish- 
brown in the European bird is a light cobalt blue 
in the American species, and all that is brick red 
in the robin is a dark chocolate in its trans- 
atlantic cousin. as 

But the whole form and attitudes and expression ' 
of the two birds are so closely alike that it is 
impossible to mistake their close relationship. It 
is exactly as if the English robin redbreast had | 
changed its clothes, and had put on a blue jacket | 
and a chocolate waistcoat instead of its usual 
attire of brown and red. 


The Real American Robin. 1 


I believe the American -bird is less addicted to | 
the haunts of men than the English robin; and 1} 
do not know whether, in the Canadian provinces i 
and in the Northern States, it is able to stand the | 
rigors of their severe winter. Probably it retreats | 
to the sunnier climates which are open to its 
flight, and therefore its winter song, if it has one, | 
would not be heard as the robin’s song is heard 
in England. 

This is as striking a case of two “representative 
species"’ as could be found. Such a close 
resemblance in everything except the superficial 
element of color would seem again to indicate a 
comparatively recent connection between the two 
continents. 

On the other hand, it was at Niagara that I first 
caught sight of a bird quite peculiar to America, 
and having no near representative in the Old 
World. It was a dark purple bird, with a 
powerful flight, and with wings which seemed to 
resemble in shape those of the common starling 
in England. Its flight, however, was more 
gliding and casy, and more rapid. It was not 
until some time later that 1 recognized in this 
bird the great purple martin—the king of the 
swallow tribe on the North American Continent. 

I heard with regret that its numbers are 
supposed to be diminishing—from some unknown 
cause. I hope this is not true; because it is a 
splendid bird, and a great feature in the air which 
it frequents. 

Near Niagara, too, on the steep banks of the 
Whirlpool, I caught one glimpse of the blue jay; 
a@ more brilliant bird, but hardly more beautiful 
than our English jay. 


Coloring of the Jays. 


It is a curious fact that although the family of 
the crows has so many sombre and dark species 
which are characteristic of it in the North, some 
members of this great family have been selected 
by nature for the most splendid coloring and the 
most gorgeous ornamentation. This is the case 
with the European and the Indian jays; whilst 
the almost incredible plumes, tippets and crests of 
the birds of paradise represent nothing but 
glorified crows. 

Among the jays of Europe and of Asia the, 
tendency of coloring is to develop beautiful blues, 
of which the Syrian roller and the Indian blue 
jay are splendid examples. In the English jay 
the blue is confined to the wing-coverts, and the 
beantiful cinnamon color of all the upper part of 
the bird is quite a peculiar feature. 

At Niagara I also saw several of the species of 
swallow which are peculiar to America, and in 
those species the same curious representation of 
the European birds was very evident. One of 
them is so close a reprodaction of our common 
chimney swallow that there seemed to me to be: 
no difference at all, except in the color of the | 
breast and belly. In the British bird they are | 
creamy white. In the American bird they are a 
russet red. But the shape and the flight of the 
two birds were as nearly identical as possible. | 

Then I noticed two other species of swallow, | 
differing but little from corresponding birds in | 
Europe. One of them seemed very like the rock- | 
martin common in the south of France; and the | 
other was a larger cousin of our own window 
swallow, or house martin. 

On the other hand, I could not but notice in 
America the total absence of any swallow repre- | 
sentative of our European common swift—one ot | 





the most interesting and peculiar of all our 
feathered forms, perhaps more exclusively aérial 
than any other bird in the world; more 80 even 
than the albatross; because the swift never seems 
to rest at all except when nesting. 

Some observers assert that the swift even sleeps 
in the air, and flies all the summer nights in the 
loftiest regions of the atmosphere. This I can 
hardly believe; but during the day it is ever on 
the wing, careering through the air with incom- 
parable ease and grace, and having a peculiar 
structure of wing fitted for the purpose. No 
corresponding species seems to exist on the North 
American Continent. 

Near Niagara, also, I had a glimpse, and no 
more, of the bobolink, so often mentioned in 
American literature. It belongs to a family of 
finches with almost starling-like notes of voice 
which does not exist in Europe. 

I heard its call, or alarm note, but not its song; 
and the sounds that reached me did not give me 
the idea of any possible melody of voice. But I 
know well that our admiration of the song of 
birds is largely dependent, in some cases, on early 
association with home scenes, and the universal 
joyousness of the season when it is chiefly heard. 

All the weeks I spent on the American Continent 
were precisely those of June and early July, 
which are richest in song in Europe; and the 
whole aspect of the country and of the vegetation 
was very like the same season in England. In 
the woods and pleasure grounds near the Whirl- 
pool, below Niagara, I heard some very pleasant 
songs, new to my ear; but none so powerful, [ 
thought, or so sweet, as the European nightingale, 
blackcap or garden warbler. The absence, too, 
of any song like that of the skylark, raining from 
the clouds, struck me much. 

On the other hand, I heard frequently, and 
with great admiration, the melodious and far- 
reaching song of the so-called “robin,” which in 
some qualities, though not in all, surpasses that 
of any European thrush with which I am 
acquainted. 

On my way from Niagara to Montreal I saw no 
birds of interest, except that on the ridge of a 
house near the bank of the St. Lawrence I saw 
the great purple martin sitting, and at rest. Its 
sitting attitude was more swallow-like than its 
flight; but its form still seemed very similar to 
that of a starling. 





Glimpse of a Humming-Bird. 


It was at Montreal, however, that I saw for the 
first, and I am sorry to say also for the last time, 
the bird for which, above all others, I was on 
the constant watch from the moment I landed 
in America—the ruby-throated humming-bird. 
Among the wonderful and beautiful creations of 
nature there is nothing, in my opinion, so 
wonderful or so beautiful as the humming-birds. 

Closely associated, as almost all of them are, 
with the tropics and their peculiar vegetation, I 
knew that one single species extended its migra- 
tory visits to the northern United States and to 
Canada. Eagerly did I scan every garden or 
flowering shrub near Niagara, but in vain. 

In walking, however, on the hill of Montreal 
one day, close to the water-tank, or reservoir, 
which has been constructed there, 1 looked over 
the railing which encloses the tank, and beneath 
which there was a slope of rich and very English- 
looking green grass. Out of it rose what I took 
at first for a very large staghorned beetle, which 
flew steadily and with a very insect-like flight 
past me toward a narrow belt of trees on my 
right. 

Thinking it by far the largest beetle I had ever 
seen, I kept ny eye steadily fixed upon it; and as 
it came in front of me, showing its whole profile 
clearly, 1 saw its long, thin, curved bill, and it 
flashed upon me in a moment what it was. Never 
until then had I realized what I had often read of 
the insect-like characters which distinguish the 
humming-birds from all other birds whatever. 

The wings were wholly invisible, from the 
extreme rapidity of their motion. They are lost 
to sight, as insect wings are lost, from the same 
cause. I saw no color except that of a dark 
object. 

It was a poor sight of the bird; yet I can. never 
forget it. 


Kingfishers. 


On a small lake near Quebec, in the middle of 
forested hills, quite uncleared, I saw for the first 
time the American kingfisher. It is, I believe, 
the only representative on the American Continent 
of a great family of birds, embracing many 
species in the Old World. Most of these are of 
exceptionally brilliant coloring. 

The kingfisher known in England is the only 
bird existing in northern Europe which gives 
us any idea of the gorgeous birds of tropical | 
countries; and hardly indeed in those countries 
can anything be seen more brilliant than the | 
verditer blue of the back of the kingfisher. 

All over the Fast the family is represented by 
various species of corresponding beauty; whilst 
in some of the lovely islands of the Pacific they 
attain their maximum of decorative coloring. 

In Australasia there are some aberrant members 
of the saine great family which do not predomi- 
nantly live on fish, or near water of any kind; 
and there are dull-colored birds with powerful 
beaks adapted for killing lizards and other small 
animals. 








The American kingfisher seems to be more 


nearly connected with this group than with the 
sinaller and truer kingfishers. It is not brilliantly 
colored, and is much larger than any of the 
brilliant kingfishers, being nearly as large as a 
jay. But on the other hand, its habits and its 
food seem to be purely aquatic. 

Considering the wonderful wealth of the 
American Continent in waters of every kind, 
rivers of every degree of volume, lakes of every 


| size, lagoons and marshes of every kind and 


nature, it might seein to be a country favorable 
above all others for the development of variety in 
every class of bird which feeds mainly upon fish. 
And yet no other species of kingfisher but this 
one has been established over any part of the 
enormous area of North America. 

This is one of the enigmas connected with the 
distribution of species of which the world is full, 
and which seem to defy any even conjectural 
solution of the natural causes which have produced 
varied species of one generic form. 


“And there | hung.” 


On the same small lake near Quebec I heard 
the curious cry of the great northern diver—one 
of the birds common to the two worlds. It seems 
to breed abundantly among the innumerable 
small lakes in Canada. 

In England and in Scotland we never see it 
except as a winter visitant. But its great powers, 
both of diving and of flight, make it easy to 
understand how in its migrations it should find 
its way readily and regularly to either side of the 
Atlantic. We have a sinaller but closely altied 
bird, which breeds in Scotland, the black-throated 
diver, which also, I believe, breeds in Canada, 
but which I did not see there. 


American Waxwing. 


Also, near Quebec, at the Falls of Montmorency, 
I saw another case of an American bird which is 
representative of, but is not identical with, a 
European species. This was the Aimerican wax- 
wing; very similar, indeed, to the bird known in 
England as the Bohemian chatterer, or waxwing, 
which, however, is only a rare and occasional 
visitant in the British Islands. 

The singular appendages on some of the wing 
feathers, which are like red sealing-wax, are 
among the rare examples of a special kind of 
ornament among birds, confined wholly to one or 


| toa very few species. 


I cannot conclude this paper without expressing 
the constant admiration with which I regarded 
the splendid panoramic view from the citadel of 
Quebec. 

From the far White Mountains on the south 
to the windings of the St. 
and to its broadening waters below the city, it 
is certainly one of the most glorious landscapes 
of the world, and one which it is well worth 
going to America to sce. The spectator looks 
down on the decks of ships from every part 


of the world. Yachts and pleasure-boats flit; 


about on the surface of a sunlit expanse of water; 








Lawrence above, | 





whilst the spot is forever associated with one of 
the inost picturesque and brilliant episodes in the 
great struggle between France and England for 
supremacy in the New World. 


-o- 


For the Companion. 


ON THE LINE. 


While travelling lately by rail in the Pine Tree 
State, I sat beside a stalwart young fellow who 
carried a coil of wire and some tools, denoting 
that he was a lineman for a telegraph or telephone 
company. We were soou engaged in conversation 
about his duties and experiences. 

He told me that he had, up to the last year, 
been trying to work his way through college; but 
hard study and lack of sufficient food had so 
impaired his health that his physician had 
prescribed for him an out-of-door life ; whereupon 
he had obtained em- 
ployment from a tele- 
Se phone company. 

“1 often smile,” he 
said, “when I think 
what a caricature of a 
lineman I must have 
seemed at first. My 
skin was as soft and 
white asa girl's, though 
you'd scarcely believe 
it now. I wasn't verr 
strong; but I had prac- 
tised climbing poles a 
good deal, and lost nu 
chance to make myself 
moore efficient. Exer- 
cise in the open air soon 
put new life and spirit 
into me. In a few 
months I was able,” 
he said, modestly, “to 
do my work pretty 
well.” 

“You don't look 
much like an invalid 
at present,” I said, 
glancing at his brown 
hands, tanned face and 
broad shoulders. ‘1 
suppose you need sound 
nerves as well as strong 
limbs in your business. 
With climbing poles 
and repairing wires in 
all sorts of situations, 
I fancy your life must 
be rather adventurous.” 

“Well,” said he, 
smiling, ‘‘I have got so 
that I do the climbing 
as a matter of course; 
but I did have quite an 


adventure once. I'll 
tell you about it if you 
choose." 

“IT should be verr 
glad,” said 1; and 
settled back comforta- 
bly to listen. He re- 
flected a few moments, 
and began: 


“I had been about 
two months on the line 
when I received an 

order from headquarters to find and repair 4 
break in the line between the towns of Venice 
and Corea. That was the first time I had been 
sent out on a job alone, and I was rather elated 
at the chance to show what I could do. As I 
was in the stable saddling my horse and whist- 
ling, one of the business men of Venice, Mr. 
Morton, came in. 

«««Barry,’ said he, ‘I have a valuable package 
here which must reach my brother Henry in 
Corea to-day. If you will take it to him I will 
give you five dollars for your trouble, and be 
much obliged in the bargain; for to tell the truth 
I shouldn’t feel just easy about sending it on the 
stage.” 

“I told Mr. Morton that I should be glad to do 
his errand; and tucking his flat parcel into au 
inside breast pocket, I cantered off. 

“In hunting for a break it is necessary to keep 
one’s eyes on the wire; and paying close attention 
to a thread of copper for twenty miles is not an 
easy task. After I had gone over nearly half the 
distance without discovering anything wrong, 1 
felt weary of the monotony of looking upward, 
and chirruping to Honest Tom, my horse, clattered 
on over the stony road, which winds like a snake 
in and out among granite boulders. 

“At one of the curves the wire was lost to sight 
for a while as it dropped over a precipitous hill, 
crossed a deep ravine and ascended the opposite 
height. 

«When I reached the top of the further hill I 
reined in my horse for a short rest, and turned in 
the stirrups to look over the country that lay 
behind me. Then I caught sight of a broken 
insulator on a pole a little distance from the road. 

«<I may as well put that in order,’ thought I. 
‘The view from the top will be more than worth 
the trouble.’ So I turned old Tom loose in the 
pasture and climbed up. 

“Once astride the cross-bar, I could hardly 
take my eyes from the landscape. Away at the 
north, Mount Katahdin was dimly outlined. In 
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the opposite direction the dusky hills of Mount 
Desert rose from the shimmering ocean. Nearer 
I conld count half a dozen lakes and as many 
church-spires. 

“But I soon fixed the insulator, and then gave 
my attention to the wire. It did not run down to 
the bottom of the one steep hill and up the slope 
of the other, as is customary. Instead, a pole 
had been set about a third of the way down in 
each hillside pasture, some distance away from 
the highway, and the wire stretched straight 
across, high above the bottom of the ravine. 
Some trees had prevented my seeing this before. 

“Glancing toward the brook in the gully, I 
noticed that one of the limbs of a big de.d oak 
had fallen over the wire and dragged it down in 
such a way that it was likely to be broken ifa 
strong wind should arise. 

“T was soon up the oak, and supporting myself 
on the trunk of the tree with the steel ‘creepers’ 
on my boots. began to cut away the broken limb 
with my hatchet. It soon crashed away under 
my blows; but just at the moment that it gave 
way I lost my foothold. The decayed outside of 
the tree had crumbled under my sharp creepers. 


“Instinctively I clutched at and caught the wire | 


just as it sprang upward, and I was suspended in 
the air. The force of my weight then made me 
slide along the wire till the lowest part of the 
curve was reached, where [ hung stationary fully 


a hundred feet above the brook in the ravine. | 


“All this happened so suddenly that some little 


time passed before I could collect my senses. ; 


When I began to comprehend the situation, I saw 
that my limbs, and probably my life, literally 
hung on that wire; for if it should give way 
there was nothing to break my fall to the rocky 
brookside so far below. 

“No help was near. From my lookout on the 
cross-bar I had not seen a living thing. The road 
was quite hidden from me by intervening trees. 

“Soon the strain began to tell on my arms and 
hands. It seemed as if my arms must be pulled 
from their sockets. Every joint and muscle ached 
cruelly. The tension was becoming unbearable. 
I knew I must soon drop unless I could tind some 
way out of the predicament. 

“A glance down at the boulder-strewn brook 
scared me to a desperate attempt to work hand 
over hand to the nearer pole, about a hundred 
and thirty feet distant. Inch by inch I crept 
along. The wire cut into my palms, and I 
thought I felt blood flowing down my wrists. 

“I had gone only a little way before I was 
completely exhausted. I could not go further. 
There I hung and shouted for aid. 

“Indeed, I had been shouting most of the time, | 
and was now as hoarse as a frog. But no answer | 
came except a perplexed whinny from Honest | 
Tom, the wind sighing in the trees and the brook 
chattering below. 

“I began to think that I must drop to what | 
seemed certain death; and again I looked down. } 
As I did so, the parcel which Mr. Morton had 
entrusted to me, displaced from my inside pocket | 
by my movements, slipped out and fell down, | 
down. Where it fell I could not see. 

“It is strange what trifles will attract one's | 
attention, even when in danger. As I looked | 
into the ravine I saw a squirrel whisk over a) 
fence, and a ‘peabody-bird’ balance himself on a 
twig, sound his shrill notes and fly away, leaving 
the tiny branch swaying to and fro. | 

“The sight of that motion gave me an idea, and 
I began to bend my body backward and forward, 
asa boy in the gymnasium does when he wishes to 
get a trapeze under way. 

“In the country it is not necessary to run a 
telegraph wire taut, especially when there is but 
one wire on the poles. This slackness was a | 
great advantage to me; and each effort I made 
was rewarded by a wider sweep through the air. 

“My plan was to swing out as far as possible 
and spring into the top of the trees which con- 
cealed the road. It was a risky piece of business, 
for an insulator on one of the supporting poles 
might break, or I might fall short of the trees. 

“But at last I was oscillating widely, and I 
made up my mind to jump. I swung out, let go, 
flew through the air and landed in a tall fir-tree. 

“The twigs slipped through my fingers. I fell 
from one branch to another and thus to the 
ground. I suppose I mnst have fainted, for the 
next thing I remember was wondering at the 
babbling of water so near. 

“1 crawled to a still bit of the brook, and saw 
in the water my face badly scratched; my coat 
was torn to ribbons. Revived by a drink, I got 
to my feet and found that, although I was badly 
bruised and had a big lump on my head, my 
bones were all sound. 

“Returning to Tom on the hilltop, I wae just 
settling myself in the saddle when I missed Mr. 
Morton’s parcel. I was looking through my 
pockets a second time when I recollected how I 
had lost it. I went back to the brookside. It 
was not there. 

“I searched vainly, creeping on my bands and 
knees over every inch of ground where, as well as 
I could judge, the package might have fallen. I 


scoured both hillsides, thinking the wind had | 


possibly blown it a little distance. Nota sign of 
it could I find. 

“Then I sat down on a rock and wondered 
what I should do if the bundle could not be 
found. People would not believe my story. 
Everybody knew how much I needed money. 
Even if I did not lose my reputation, it might 
take years to repay Mr. Morton. 


“I must find it! Again I peered under every 
rock and into the tufts of coarse grass; but it was 
gone. Might it have got into the brook and 
floated away? I ran under the hedge and 
followed the stream through field after field, only 
to be disappointed. 

“As I approached the little bridge on my 
return I saw footsteps by the bank of the brook 
which led to fresh wheel-tracks in the dust of the 
road. I could not recollect having seen them 
before. I made up my mind that some one must 
| have driven by while I was away down the 

brook, or perhaps while I was senseless under the 
trees. Why had the footmarks gone to and 
from the brook? Had not the driver seen the 
package floating down? 1t must be in possession 
| of the man whose tracks I saw. 

“Studying the road for the direction in which 
he had driven away, I found the hoof-marks were 
toward Corea. I had no idea how much time 
had passed while 1 was unconscious or while I 
was absorbed in searching. The day was cloudy, 
; and my watch had been broken by my fall. But 
iT thought I might overtake the wagon whose 
wheelmarks I saw. 

“Tom answered my whistle promptly, and we 
were soon hurrying along. Faster and faster we 
went, with nothing in sight. Honest Tom seemed 
to understand the situation, and did his best. 

“The pace racked my sore body, but on I 
galloped, up hill and down, sending gravelly 
showers to right and left; on, around curve after 
curve. At last, half a mile ahead, down a fine 
stretch of road, I saw a man in an open buggy. 

“He turned as I shouted, ‘Hallo, there!’ but 
immediately began to whip up his horse. 

“At that I lost my head, fearing that he might 
reach town before me, where he could easily 
escape. I shouted, ‘Give me my money!’ The 
buggy swayed from side to side as it spun over 
| the stones; but Tom strode bravely along, and 
I soon saw that we were gaining. 

“On the crest of the next hill the man leaned 
over the dasher and lashed his horse furiously. 
When I reached the spot I saw the buggy, half- 
hidden in a cloud of dust, just disappearing 
under the cover of the toll-bridge which spanned 
the river that ran between us and Corea. 

“When I reached the toll-bridge I saw the 
horse and buggy at a standstill before a closed 
gate. The gatekeeper had demanded the penalty 
for driving across the bridge faster than a walk. 
The gatekeeper had been sworn in as a special 
constable, and was in a position to enforce his 
demand. He had been hurriedly paid, and was 
on the point of opening the gate when Tom 
thundered in over the first planks. The gate 
came together again, and not a second too soon. 

“I galloped up, crying, ‘Arrest that man!” 

“sArrest that fellow!’ said the man, in the 
saine breath, pointing at me with his whip. 

“Before I could recover from my astonishment 
he continued, ‘That fellow has been attempting 
highway robbery! About two miles back he 
tried to overtake me, screaming, ‘‘Give me your 
money!"" As I had no intention of giving him 
anything, 1 drove along a little faster; and then 
he came after me at such a rate that my horse 
almost ran away with me.’ 

«<¢You’d better come along with me,’ said the 
gatekeeper, eying me suspiciously. 

«Don't let that man get away!’ I screamed, as 
the gate was once more opened. ‘He has a 
valuable package that doesn’t belong to him. I 
want you to hold him until 1 prove it.’ 

“I wonder now that my frantic appeal was of 
‘any avail, for the contrast between us was 
\ striking, and to my disadvantage. Unsteady, 
| bloody, ragged and hatless, 1 could scarcely keep 

in the saddle. He, spick and span in his light 
suit and shiny beaver, sat in the buggy frowning 
at me in a confident way. 

“By this time several persons had rushed up 
from a neighboring store and lumber-yard. My 
earnestness must have impressed them, for two 
of them seized the man’s horse by the bit while I 
told the story of my loss. I asked them to search 
the man at last. 

«“<«Let me save you the trouble, gentlemen,’ 
said he, addressing the crowd. ‘How this fellow 
found out I had a valuable package, I don’t 
know; though he was correct.’ He produced 
a flat bundle, which I recognized as Morton's. 
‘But,’ he added, ‘if any of you believe him, I’ll 
| show you that he knows nothing about this 
parcel. What does this envelope contain, boy ?’ 

“‘When I said, ‘I don’t know what it contains,’ 
the crowd hooted at me. 

“How should I know what's in it?’ I shouted. 
‘It’s not mine. It was only entrusted to me. I 
didn’t open it. Send for Mr. Henry Morton, and 
you'll find he is expecting just such a package; 
and then you'll have to believe me. His brother 
in Venice sent it to him by me.’ 

“I told them my name and business. A boy 
was sent off for Mr. Morton, who hived not far 
away. He soon returned with that gentleman, 
who stated that he knew nothing of me, but that 
; he certainly had looked for such a package by 
stage, and that it was undoubtedly his. ‘I 
believe this young man is all right,” he said. 

“The man in the buggy then proposed to leave 
the package with the toll-keeper until the owner- 
| ship should be settled, while he attended to some 
j very pressing business; but Mr. Morton insisted 
‘that both of us should be held until his brother 
could arrive from Venice and settle the matter. 

“To make a long story short, we were both 
taken to the town ‘lockup’ and shut in till next 








day, when Mr. Morton arrived from Venice and, 
to my great relief, not only vouched for me but 
was able to prove his property. 

“The dapper man of the buggy asked every body 
to remember that he had never claimed the 
package as his own. He said he was rejoiced to 
restore it to its owner. Then he touched his hat, 
and was gone. Nobody thought of stopping him. 

“The appearance of the parcel led us to think 
that he had rescued it from the brook, and 
perhaps it is for the reason that I have him to 
thank for its safety that I have never quite made 
up my mind whether he was a rascal or not.”” 

W. H. Garpner. 


a ge Se 
For the Companion. 


“JOHN CHINAMAN.” 


In all the Chinese laundries the talk to-day is 
about the danger of being sent back to China by 
the government. 

luterpreters have been telling the Chinaman 
that unless, before the third of May, he files a 
paper with the Collector of Internal Revenue, 
and goes through certain forms under what is 
known as the McCreary law, he will be arrested, 
and, in spite of all his protests, returned to 
China; ever afterward to be denied the privi- 
lege of setting foot in the United States. As he 
finds life among us more free and pleasant than 
in China, the prospect gives him serious concern. 

Not being able to speak more than ten words of 
our language, John is in a quandary how to pro- 
ceed. Some head man of his clan, however, in 
most cases a merchant, can tell him how to 
procure a certificate of residence. 

He learns that the first step is to have his 
picture taken. This is something that he has 
never done before, probably, and his visit to the 
photographer's gallery is a trying ordeal. When 
he faces the camera distrust is stamped on every 
feature, and it would be in vain for the operator 
to tell him to look pleasant. As the brags tube of 
the queer little box on stilts is focused at him, 
and the photographer disappears mysteriously 
under his black cloth, John feels that a spell is 
being cast over him; and when the negative is 
shown him a few minutes later he is sure there 
is some magic about the business. 


At the Collector’s Office. 


Having at last got three of his pictures printed, 
John is then escorted to the collector's office, 
where he finds a group of his countrymen as 
much troubled in spirit as he is. The next 
proceeding is of a sort to increase the Chinaman's 
alarm. The collector’s deputy stands him with 
secant ceremony against the wall, and measures 
his height. Then the deputy looks him over for 
physical marks or peculiarities, such as a scar, a 
mutilated feature, lameness or a broken finger. 

Then comes the filing of the paper in which 
the Chinaman inakes application to become a 
resident. In this he must swear that he was 
living in the United States before May 5, 1892, 
and has since lived here, and that he is not a 
convicted criminal, or felon. Then he must add 
a description of himself. A friend who has 
known him since May 5, 1892, also puts a paper 
on file in which he vouches for the applicant. 
Finally one of the pictures of the Chinaman is 
pasted in a lower corner of his affidavit. 

Then the collector issues to him a certificate 
which gives him the right to remain in this 
country, or to pay a visit to China and return here. 

The description in the certificate will read 
something like this: “Age, 35 years; occupation, 
laundryman; height, five feet two inches; color 
of eyes, light brown; complexion, dark; physical 
marks or peculiarities for identification, scar on 
left temple, getting bald.” In a corner of this 
paper the second picture is pasted; the third, with 
the name of the subject, goes into a book kept by 
the collector. Now the Chinaman can return to 
his laundry free of all concern. 

In the Eastern States the business of registering 
the Chinese is little more than a form. In San 
Francisco the collector has to deal with a vicious 
class who are known as Highbinders, and who 
correspond to our ex-convicts and street ruffians. 
The McCreary law requires that these characters 
shall not have the privilege of registering, and 
must all be deported. But by various ruses they 
are trying to obtain certificates of residence. The 
collector at San Francisco has the names of four 
hundred felons on his list, and the country will 
soon be relieved of their presence. 

In our elections we are sometimes troubled with 
“repeaters,” or men who vote more than once. 
Similarly, there will be Chinese, especially on the 
Pacific Coast, where these people are numerous, 
who will register more than once in order to 
obtain extra certificates to sell to the men who 
smuggle Chinamen over the Canadian and 
Mexican borders. So alike in features are the 
Chinese that it is often hard to tell them apart, 
and one may register half a dozen times in as 
many places, using different names, and escape 
detection. It happens, so loosely is the Act 
drawn, that no penalty attaches to this duplicity. 

The ontlook at the time of writing is that, with 
few exceptions, the Chinese in the United States 
will acquire the right to remain here by 
obtaining certificates before the third of May. Of 
this the collectors at San Francisco and New 
York entertain no doubt. 





All told there are to-day in our population 
only one hundred and ten thousand Chinese, and 
as the Exclusion Act operates to prevent the 
immigration of their countrymen in future, the 
number can increase only slowly. 

Before 1849 Chinese were seen on our seaboard, 
but rarely inland. In that year the whole world 
was excited by reports of the discovery of gold 
in California, and the Chinese descended by 
thonsands on the shore of the new El Dorado. 

They were mostly common laborers who came 
from the overcrowded province of Kwangtung, 
where Canton is. Among them, however, was a 
sprinkling of artisans and merchants. 

Like other gold-scekers the Chinese were soon 
compelled to turn to prosaic forms of labor. 
The absence of women was their opportunity, 
for their quick intelligence told them that they 
would have no opposition from American work- 
men in the industry of washing clothes. In a 
short time the gulch settlements were dotted with 
the laundries of the Chinese. 

Working early and late with exemplary 
patience, they soon made a reputation at the 
wash-tub and ironing-board. The Chinese laun- 
dry became well established in the towns of the 
Pacific slope, and eventually made its way all 
over the country. It should be borne in mind 
that most of these people who took up the washing 
of clothes for a livelihood were at home diggers 
of ditches and workers in the rice-fields. 


The Chinese as Navvies. 


Subsequently there were the Union and the 
Central Pacific Railroads, in the building of which 
armies of Chinese were employed. In grading 
and even in tunnelling hard rock they displayed 
unexpected strength and endurance. It may 
surprise some people to learn that, according to 
the testimony of a president of the Central Pacific 
Railroad, the Chinese could tunnel more rock in 
a given time than Cornish miners, who were 
supposed to be specially skilled in such work. 
Much the larger part of reclaiming swamp land 
in California has been done by the Chinese. For 
this’ we have the authority of a gentleman who 
has been a governor of the state, a representative 
in Congress and Minister to China. 

But it is as laundrymen that the Chinese are 
best known in the East, where they began to 
appear in 1870. To start a laundry one hundred 
dollars is sufficient. The proprietors make from 
twenty-five to seventy-five dollars a month, and 
their helpers, whose board is found, earn from 
twenty-five to thirty dollars a month. 

They begin work soon after daybreak, and toil 
on often until midnight. Two meals of rice, fish 
and pork are provided each day. The food is 


| bought as much as possible in bulk, and always 


for cash, the Chinese being close and intelligent 
buyers. Sundays and Mondays are observed as 
holidays, work being resummed Monday evening. 

When a Chinese wanted to come to this country 
he went about his preparations very much as 
European emigrants do. By selling his little 
patch of ground, or hoarding his wages, or 
borrowing from a wealthy relative, he got 
together enough money to pay his fare and have 
a few dollars left when he landed. 

At San Francisco he was received by an agent 
of one of the Six Companies, each of which 
represents a district of China. The society took 
charge of the new arrival, directed him to a’ 
boarding-house, contracted for his labor, cared 
for him in sickness and advanced him money if 
he fell in need. 

After the immigrant “learned the ropes,’’ as 
the saying is, he could do without the assistance 
of the Six Companies, and struck out for himself 
as a miner, laundryman, farm laborer or servant. 


Chinese Economy exaggerated. 


The average Chinaman saves his earnings for 
a rainy day, but he is seldom miserly in his 
economy. In fact, those who have looked into 
the matter say that he is no more thrifty than 
other aliens who come to us. His expenses here 
are much greater than they were in China, and 
the margin for saving is therefore narrow. 

In his own land his dress was of the scantiest 
and meanest description, and the cost of it did not 
exceed five dollars a year. In the United States 
the more fickle and rigorous climate and new 
social conditions compel him to wear warmer and 
more durable clothing; cotton and flannel under- 
wear, blouse and trousers of woollen cloth, a felt 
hat and leather shoes or thick sandals. On his 
foot-gear he expends alone twice as much as his 
entire covering used to cost him in China. 

In nourishing his body he is also another man. 
As a laborer he could not compete with white 
men unless fish and meat were added steadily to 
his native rice. Moreover, the Chinaman is 
something of an epicure, as you shall find by 
visiting bis restaurants, where he treats himself 
liberally to prepared dishes, in which chicken or 
duck is always prominent. 

At his New Year’s celebration, which takes 
place between January twenty-first and February 
nineteenth, varying with the year, he spends 
money lavishly in tinseled ornaments, preserved 
fruits and confections, colored lanterns and huge 
bombs and firecrackers. In short, John China- 
man is not the miser he is sometimes painted, 
and is continually adopting American habits 
which add to his cost of living. 

H. E. ARMSTRONG. 
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For the Companion. 


A MIDDLIN’ MAN. 


It seems t’ me, jest lots o” ua 

Wuz born t’ spend our days 

As sort o° middlin’ folks what gets 
Not much o blame ’r praise. 


When I wuz jest a little chap 
What couldn't talk at all, 

It ‘pears like I wuz back’ard-lke 
*Bout learnin’ how t’ crawl; 


But then I've heard my mother say— 

'N’ father he'd agree— 

*At lots o' other little 
‘uz back’arder th: 


‘N’ when I tried t’ larn t’ walk, 
Though no great knack I showed, 
The neighbors say I wa'n't no worse 
‘An half the ones they knowed; 


’N' I, when’t come t’ sayin’ things, 
Wuz'sort o' mtddlin’ quiek,— 

Beat piles o’ chaps, but other piles 
Jest beat me clean"n’ slick. 


‘N’ then at last I went t’ school, 
'N’ larned t' read ’n' spell; 

"Bout half the class done 
“Bout half done not so well. 


I recollect 'at one whole term 
My class jest numbered three 
One al'a’s got lots better grade 
The other, worse'n me. 


"Twas jest the same ‘bout bein’ good,— 
@ teacher" brag on some, 

ome he'd lick 'ntil they wisht 
They didn’t haf t’ come. 


He didn’t lick me very much; 
He praised mo less, perhaps:| 
Guess I wa'n’t ‘mong the orneryest, 
N’r mong the nicest chaps. 


’N’, since I’ve be'n a growed-up man, 
Thongh I haint cut no swell, 

I guess ’at [ hev al’a's done 

A kind o’ moder’t’ well. 


Taint a man what's very pore, 

N’r ene what’s got much wenith; 
Im moder’t’ happy, moder’t’ zood, 
"N’ blessed ‘ith moder’t’ health. 


"N’ often, when I stop ’n’ think 
O° what my Ife has be" 

T jest conclude ‘at I wu 
One o’ those middlin’ me: 


For’t seeins t’ me, jest lots o’ us 
Wuz born t’ spend our days 

As sort o’ middlin’ folks what gets 
Not mach o’ blaine 'r praise. 


WILL W. JOHNSTON. 
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For the Companion. 


THE MAYFLOWER'S GREETING. 


The Wind came riding down Kittery Lane, 
Whir-rrrrr-rrrr-rrr. How cold it blew! 
Haunting the cloak of Emily Jane, 
Tilt Emily didn’t know what to do. 


“Dear, dear,” she cried, aa she clutched 
“You're an unmannerly thing, so there 

But the Wind rode on to Bixby Flat, 
And Emily Jane was talking to air. 


her hat, 


He came on his way by the orchard trees, 
And rattled their twlas from trunk to top; 
“Take fewer liberties, sir, if you please!” 
They eried; but he had ho mind to stop. 
At last through the woodland, with drooping hev"', 
He loitered a sad little song to sing: 
Then a pink face smiled into his and sald, 
“You needn't look longer, I'm here, It’s’ Spring!" 
Cora STUART WHEELER. 


——___+-+____ 


For the Companion. 





KNOWN BY ITS FRUITS. 


Rev. J. Chamberlain, D. D., who resided along 
time in India, gives this example of an honest | 
heathen’s idea of the religion of Christ, and of its | 
consistent followers. In a quarrel among several 
high-caste Hindus an assault was committed in| 
which a man was wounded. 

Before the injured and weaker party could 
make complaint their adversaries raised a hue 
and cry, and swore the whole blame upon them 
before the magistrate. He was a Brahmin. The 
guilty men were influential, and agreed in their | 
testimony. | 

The few friends of the wounded man were so 
overawed that they refused to testify. All the | 
evidence was against the suffering party, but the | 
magistrate for some reason surmised that the 
accusers’ story was false, and being a just man, 
hesitated what to do. 

Fortunately, it came to his knowledge that a 
young catechist in the employ of Doctor Cham- | 
berlain had passed during the quarrel, and ' 
witnessed the whole affair. 

He sent for him, and his testimony convicted 
the aggressors, and cleared their victims of all 
blame. When asked why he took the word of 
one man against so many witnesses, the magis- 
trate simply replied : , 

“(He was a consistent Christian, and I felt sure 
he told the truth. 

An Englishman, who is a religious teacher at 
Ningpo, reports a similar unsolicited indorsement 
of the faith which “works by love.” Seeing a 
new face, one day, among the listeners in his 
mission room, he accosted the stranger after 
service, and asked him if he had ever heard the 
gospel before. 

“No,” said the Chinaman, “but I have seen it. | 
I know a man who used to be the terror of his 
neighborhood. If you gave him a hard word he | 
would shout at you, and curse you for two days 
and nights without cessation. He was as danger- 
ous as a wild beast, and a bad opium-smoker. : 
But when the religion of Jesus took hold of him 
he became changed. He is gentle, moral, not 
joon angry, and he has finally left off opium. | 
Truly the teaching is good. 

Nineteen centuries have asked Christianity the | 























same question that Pilate asked Christ: “What 
hast thou done?’ The earnest, candid inquirer 
will judge His religion by what it hasedone for 
individual men, and for the world. 


a 
BEAUTIFUL SACRIFICE. 


The author of “Indian Memories” tells how it 
happened some thirty years ago, that after a hard 
day’s fighting between the British forces and the 
Sepoy mutincers, there was nothing to be done by 
the English company except to get a drink ag best 
they could, and then think of the biyouac and the 
messtin. All was hushed in the village, he says, 
the natives had taken flight, and only a few dead 
men lay about, the sun laughing in their rigid 
faces. 


“Now, my men,” said the captain, “you've done 
right well. So let’s look for a little shade and 
water. Has any one seen the village well?” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said one, “but I see it round 
that corner, just by that big peepul-tree with the 
temple under it.” 

“Ab, thanks! March at ease! Quick march!’ 
And goon the company was halted by the big peepal- 
tree, and all hands were looking for ropes of any 
kind wherewith to lower pannikins into the cool, 
deep well. 

The captain got on the well parapet, and was just 
looking downs when his attention was attracted by 
a strange sight. By the parapet crouched an old 
woman—too old and decrepit to tty—who rocked 
herself to and fro, mumbling a sort ‘of inarticulate 
dirge. At that moment the captain's attention was 
again diverted by an exclamation from the color. 
sergeant, who was looking down into the well. 

“Great God, sir!” cried the man, “there’s a head 
moving down there!” 

Sudden silence fell on the parched, water-craving 
men. Whatcould it mean? ‘Then to the sradually. 
accustomed gaze became visible, not one but many 
small, round, black heads of Indian babies. 

The truth burst upon the captain. The Indian 
woman, In any grave trouble, throws herself into 
the well; and in this case, mothers bearing babies 
in their arms had been unable to fly fast enough 
before the victorious army, and had found the 
usual refuge. 

Tt is undeniable that the first thought of those 
thirsting men was one of rage because the water 
had been spoiled. They knew there was no more 
for miles around, and in their suffering, they cursed 
the dead women who had so injured them. 

Suddenly from the depth of the well came a little 
moaning ery of weakness and suffering. The 
captain started; he looked pityingly at his men, but 
he said nothing, though he pointed, withan eloquent 
gesture, into the black water. 

In another instant, those angry men had burst 
into eager solicitude of word and action. A sergeant 
volunteered to go down on the slender rope that 
had been found, and in half an hour the well was 
emptied of its terrible prey. Ten dead women and 
two dead babies lay limp and shapeless on one side 
of the great peepul-tree, and eight livin 
were writhing and shivering together hard by. The 
old crone had ceased her dirge and was trying to 
spread her seant rags over the baby limbs. 

Very awestricken was the brave serg 
and very low his voice, when at last his 
ended, and the well was clea: 

Just then there came a sweet “tinkle tinkle,” and 
a herd of goats appeared, browsing thelr way 
homeward. With a shout of eagerness and relied, 
the whole company threw themselves on the herd. 
Most of them were caught, and streams of warm 
milk goon filled the pannikins; and then, just as the 
men were ready to drink, the shivering bahies 
burst forth into a great and doleful ery. 

Again the captain looked pityingly at his men, and 
at the babies, too. 

“Men,” aid he, “you have fought for everything 
you have, or could possibly get to-day, and have 
earned It. I don’t order you—I don’t even ask 
you—only—those children’s mothers are drowned, 
and those children are starving.” 

The men looked upon the children, and some. 
thing sacred jn them cried out and bade them what 
to do; and in a twinkling every baby had a big. 
bearded nurse to hold rich draughits of goat’s milk to 
its mouth, go tenderly, if awkwardly withal, that 
the captain turned on one side with a half-sob, and 
then drew his weary form up with pride, to think 
he had the honor of commanding such men as 
these. 

Their food that night was coarse and unsavory. 
The carth was a rough bed, the water from the 
slowly settling well was liquid mud. But they 
were content. 
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INDER THE STEAMER'’S WHEEL. 


When the author of “Twenty Years at Sea” was 
about fourteen years old the ship in which he was 
serving lay in the lower bay of Mobile loading 
with cotton. One day a large steamer was passing, 
and the mate culled to the boy, “Bob, take Charley 
with you in the dingey, and go on board that 
steamer and see if you can’t get me some news. 
pers.”” Charley was the second boy. The two 
were soon on their way. It was a delicate matter 
to lay the boat alongside the big, drifting sidewheel 
steamer, and the teller of the story had a pretty 
Narrow exczpe, as the reader will see. 


As I approached the steamer I saw a man standing 
forward of the wheel-house with a line ready to 
throw to us, and I headed the boat for him. We 
tossed in our oars, the line wax thrown, Charley 
caught it, but stumbled and fell, and in a moment 
the dingey had capsized, and we were in the water 
and under the wheel of the steamer! 

Unfortunately I had never learned to awim; and 
as] was heavily clad [ went down like a stone, 

and for a few 
seconds experi- 
en all” the 
agoniex of 


Srownhie: 
Then I rose, 


and as I eame 
to the sur: 
found myxe 
among "the 
“ buckets” of 
the great wheel 
of the steamer, 
which were 
green and sll 
my with river 
moss, and as 
slippery fs tee. 
By a ‘tremen. 
dous effort I 
succeeded — in 
getting astride 
one of the buckets, and obtained’ a position of 
comparative safety, as lL thought at first. 














But to my horror, I was scarcely out of the | 





water when the wheel commenced “vi slowly 
revolving. The terror of that moment I. shail 
The recollection of it returns to me 
e years, and in my bad attacks 
eT sometimes fancy myself el 
th desperation to a ‘slowly. revolving 
wheel, drenched, shivering with cold, and expecting 
ent a horrible death, 
I shouted aloud; but inelosed on all 
by the wheel-box, I felt sure that 
cries could not he heard. In the darkness of 
privon-box the wheel slowly, very slowly, 


never forget. 
now; after 





















thls 


babies | 


| laughin’ 
| “Mr, 


revolved, carrying me up toward the top of the 
cover, Where I fully expected to be ground to 
pieces; or if perchance I escaped that fate, I knew 
that I should be drowned under the water in the 
fearful suction of the wheel. 

Again I shouted at the top of my shrill young 
voice. Then the wheel stopped.” I heard the 
noise of hurrying feet upon the wheel-box above 
me, a trap-door was opened, and the blessed light 
of day came struggling in. 

I saw a man look earnestly down into the dark. 
ness, and I tried to call out; but my voice seemed 
paralyzed, and for the moment I could not make a 
sound. 

The man rose from his knees and was about to 
close the trap-door again, when I made another 
effort, and, thank God! a faint ery burst from my 
parched throat. 

The man paused, then sprang upon the wheel, 
picked me up in his arms, and I fainted dead away, 

In a few minutes, as I was told, I recovered 
consciousness, and found myself covered with a 
blanket and surrounded by kind-hearted people. 
The passengers had secn the boat upset, and 
noticed my sudden disappearance. Charley, who 
could swim like a fish, was picked up, and declared 
that I was drowned. Indeed, he ‘‘saw me go down 
and never come up again 

By the merest chance the captain had not started 
the steamer ahead. If that had been done, I should. 
of course have been killed. 
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For the Companton. 


ALONG THE BEACH. 


Lagt night a storm was on the sea, 
The wreckage drifts ashore; 

Come walk along the beach with me, 
And hear the breakers roar, 


What soul their sorrow understands? 
hat eye can trace their path ? 
They fling themselves upon the sands, 
And foam with fear or wrath, 


The shore receives them, patient, dumb, 
Nor trembles at their shocks, 
But lifts to meet them as they come, 
ts great, ins ate rocks. 








They calm me with their awful strength, 
So small my life appears, 

So less than nothing {n their length, 
Are all my days and years. 


T look across the restless sea, 
And seem an atom, tost 

To wandering winds, and what to me 
Is joy, if kept or loat? 


And what if wearied on the way, 
I fall aud faint and die, 

Would any miss, ‘till jiudument day, 
So smaila thing as 1? 


ELLEN M. H, GATES, 
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MISS WHITE’S ACHIEVEMEN 


“Do you see that woman a-drivin’ by?” asked 
Mr. Yerrick of his nephew, who was assisting him 
in splitting kindling-wood. “Yes, gir,” responded 
Abner, “it’s Miss Lucretia White, on her way to 
the depot.” “T reckon I know Lucretia White. I 
didn’t ask for information, but just to impress 
upon you what a woman can do when she sets out,” 
replied Mr. Yerrick, resting upon his axe-handle 
for &@ moment as he watched the white horse and 
concord wagon crawling up the hill. 


“’Taint no great set out to drive Miss White's old 
Bly remarked Abner, with a giggle; “there aint | 
much danger of his runnin’ away.” 

Mr. Yerrick looked at his nephew reprovingly 

“T wa'n't referring to herdririn’. Iwas ret ng 
to the time when she was the means of savin’ 
Portland bank from bustin’! Lucretia is a thrifty 
woman, and puts by quite a considerable; and 
when she gets what she considers a suitable sum 
she goes to Portland and puts it into the savings. 
bank and takes occasion to do errands and see the 

folks. , 

“Well, two years ago ‘twas, she went as usual 
and got to the bank in good season; but there was 
a great line of people ahead of her, all a-crowdin’ 
and a-pushin’ to put their money in, as Lucretia 
s’posed; so she had to stand and wait for nigh on to 
two hours. 

At last her turn came, and she was pretty nigh 
wore out, but she spoke up sharp enough, as 
she always does, and says she: 

“«I declare, you're doin’ considerable of a busi. 
ness here. I’ve been a-waitin’ considerable of a | 
spell to put my money in.’ 

“Well, ff you'll believe it, the folks that was: 
a-waitin’ heard her, and ft set ’em all aback. A | 
good many of ’em begun to think that everybody 
Wits a-puttin’ money in; 50 they concluded every. 
thing was all right, and went home and let well 
enough alone. 

“The president he just stepped outside and spoke 
with Lucretia, and told her that her money would 
be perfectly safe, but that a good many people were 
seared and was a-takin’ their money home. Lucretia 
listened to him, and says she: 

“Pil risk mine. 1 citn’t afford to come traipsing 
down to Portland to put money in, and not do Ite 
says she, ‘just because some folks aint got no sense.’ 

“The bank folks was real pleased with her, and 
there was a piece writ for the paper about it. ‘T' 
why I culled your attention to Miss White, Abne 
and Mr. Yerrick began eplitting wood industriou 

“Maybe the bank wouldn’t ‘a’ busted anyway 
suggested Abner, when opportunity offered: 

“Don’t have such mean-spirited views "bout your 
neighbors,” responded Mr. Yerrick. “Miss White 
always had credit fer doin’ what she did, and I don’t 
want none of my family to set up a.questionin’ of 
it. You tend to pickin’ up that wood.” 
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QUEER AND IMPUDEN’ 


Among many odd characters whom Miss Kate 
Sanborn saw and studied with observing cyes in 
California, was a blunt old man who sat beside her 
at the hotel table. Ife resented it that she did not 
do ag much as he thought she should, for the public 
entertainment. Finally, one day, he boldly 
addressed he 


“Ahem! [hear you can be funny.” . 

Th ‘© was no response, and he muttered to him. 
self: 

“I don’t much believe she can do anything. 
Don’t look like it!” And then to me: 

“Well, now, if you can be funny, w 
you?” 

1 could not help laughing. 

“Yes, if you can, you ought to go into the parlor 
every night and show what you ean do, and amuse 
us. Why, I told Quilletts—you know ‘bout Quilletts? 
Awfully funny feller; good comp: you see. 
Says Ly -Quilletts, I like you. Now if” you'll stay 
here, PH give you a cottage rent-free all summer; 
you must dgree to be funny every night, and 
keep the ball a-rollin’."| Now we want you to get 

somethin’ to amuse the guests. We | 
eoamused; somethin’ that will set us | 














don't 







































Brushwood,” 
wer in tobaces 
Yes, mum, and you won't find fner tobacker | 

ere in this world than what's got my name 


id 1, “TE anderstand you are 
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Il, when I notice vou freely distributing that | 





| shinell it all! 








tobacco in the parlor evenings, Vi follow on 


behind you and try to amuse as a condensed cirens, 
I'm nt lacking in philanthropy. I only need to be 
roused by your noble example and sustained by 
your influence.” 

He looked disgusted, grunted his disapproval, 
backed his chair out from the table, and muttered, 
as he left the dining-room: 

“she’s a queer duck! 
anyway. Impudent, too!” 








Don’t amount to much, 
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AN JOYABLE FIRE! 


While the author of “In the Shadow of the 
Pagoda” was making a journey to the interior of 
Burmah he came to a village that wag on fire. The 
inhabitants did not seem to be doing anything, and 
the Englishman set his own men at work and 
called for help. At last one old native and two 
younger ones took very reluctantly their places 
at the pump. 


They pumped halt heartedly for five minutes; 
then, as ill luck would have {t,a flock of paddy- 
birds appeared overhead. They hovered above 
the rolling smoke, and the flames gleamed rosy. 
pink on their snow-white plumage. 

“Ahmay! Red paddy-birds! Look! Red paddy. 
birds!” 

The sight was too much for the lazy wretches at 
the handles. They squatted on their heels, re-lighted 
their cheroots, and stared upward. 

“Whose house is that?” the Englishman de. 
manded, pointing to one now threatened. 

“Your honor, that is the house of Pho Too.” 

“Where is Pho Too?” 

“He is there.” 

The Englishman turned. The man _ indicated 
Was one of the two that he had driven to the pump. 
He was squatting on the root of a tree, smoking. 











nodded 
our house?" 
ain, and 


x 
on fire at 








the stranger sald, 
catching the other 
infectious cool- 
, your honor, f 
think so,” ad he con 





tracted his brows and 
looked at the house with a disinterested air. 

The Englishman burst out laughing; he could 
not help it, and he made no further effort to put 
out a tire which seemed to be giving so much 
pleasure to the persons tnterested. 
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“SIMPLOSION.*? 


Every ene knows what an explosion is, but its 
opposite, an implosion, is less familiar. At great 
depths in the sea the conditions are favorable for 
its production. At twenty-five hundred fathome 
the pressure is, roughly speaking, two and a half 
tons to the square inch—that is to say, several 
times greater than the pressure exerted by the 
steam upon the piston of a powerful engine. A 
beautiful experiment to tlustrate the enormous 
force of this deep sea pressure was made during 
the voyage of 1. M. 8. Challenger. We quote from 
“The Fauna of the Deep Sea.” 


Mr. Buchanan hermetically sealed at both ends 
a thick glass tube several inches in length full of 
air. He wrapped thix sealed tube in flannel, and 
placed it In one of the wide copper cylinders. 
used to protect deep.sea thermometers when they 
are sent down with the sounding apparatus. 

The copper eylinder had holes bored in it, s0 
that the water had free access inside, around the 
glass. 

The copper case containing the sealed glaes tube 
wax sent down to a depth of two thousand fathoms. 
and drawn up again. Tt was found that the cylinder 
was bulged and bent inward, just as If it had been 
crumpled inward by being violently aqueezed. 

The gliss tube itself, within its flannel wrapper, 
was reduced to a fine powder, almost like snow. 
The glass tube, it would seem, as it slowly de- 
scended held out long against the pressure, but at 
last suddenly gave way, and was crushed by the 
violence of the action to a fine powder. 

This process, exactly the reverse of an explosion, 
is termed by Sir Wyville Thomson an implosion. 
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HIS BUSY DAY. 


Different people have different estimates of the 
value of time. Abraham Bean, a resident of a 
small village on the const of Maine, did not think a 
day of any especial value when he was on shore, 
but if he was getting ready to “go fishin’? an hour 
or two were almost beyond appraisal. 


“Whit you goin’ to do to-day, Uncle Abe?” asked 
his niece, seeing him leaning against his boat 
looking down the harbor. 

“Don’t bother me; time’s money to-day!” he 
answered sharply. “ve got to keep my eye on 
the wind. Looks to me as if "fore noon I might get 
a fatr wind for Eastport 

“But it isn’t nine 0% 








lock yet, and you’ll have 
time to pick the inner,” argued the girl. 

“Don't you hear n I’ve got to keep my eye 
on the wind?” he responded. 

“Well, any way, Uncle Abe, you hadn't ougt.t to 
go fishin’ with your new coat’ on,” said the girl, 
pointing to his reefer. 

“This? Why, this didn’t cost me nothin’!" he 
replied in a scornful manner. “Why, I paid fer 
this diggin’ Squire Mason’scistern last week. You 
jest run into the house; I’m busy now, and can’t 
bother with you.” 

And Abraham leaned back ina more comfortable 
position and resumed his watch, 

















MORE TITAN HIS SHARE. 


In the summer of 1864, says a writer in the 
Southern Bironac, several wounded officers and 
two or three privates were going up the valley of 
Virginia. A rain came on, and all hands tuok 
shelter for the night in a schoolhouse. 


It happened that in the course of the night a 
skunk found its way under the floor, and by and 
by announced tx presence after its well-known 
eifective manner, 

The officers all waked up, but being gentlemen 
and each supposing that the others were still 
asleep, they kept silent. At last one of the privates, 
German, could restrain himself no longer. 

My! my! he exclaimed. “Dish ish too bad! 
Dey ‘shleeps, und I wakes, und I {sh got to 


That broke the charm, and officers and privates 
burst into peals of laughter. 
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That night, after the young Sparrows were 
safely tucked in their nest there was a whispering 
among them. 
| ¥3 Mamma Sparrow was just dropping into a 

Mi YGz% Ys ' doze, but she took her head out from under her 
wing, and asked anxiously. 
} % «What is the trouble ?”” 
RET of “We are wondering about May,” said Master 
CHILD 










Sparrow. ‘You said we should see her at her 
best, and that her best was blue and gold and 
green and pink, and we do not understand.” 


For the Companion. “Did you not see the blue sky, and the gold 


WILDWOOD FLOWERS. 


Flowers of May! Flowers of May! 
Out on the breezy hills to-day, 

Over the pastures wide and fair, 
Children are roaming here and there, 
Searching for you with eager eyes, 
Every flower is a glad surprise. 


KEEPING 


Every day, in a serious way, 

As grown-up as you choose, 
Away up there in her own high-chalr 
Solomon's seal, your haunts they know, Her Baby ship reads the news. 
Close tn the edge of the wood you grow; 
White chick-wintergreen, starry-eyed, 
And wild oats cluster on every side. 
Odd Polygala stands alert 
In tasselled cap and crimson skirt. 


Coptis green has roots of gold, 
And flowers too frail for hands to hold. 
Innocence tiny of delicate hue, 
Fair anemone, violets blue, 
Each tn its own most exquisite dress 
Lavishly scattered, yet loved no less. 
Flowers of May! Flowers of May! 
Hide wherever you will to-day, 
Bright young eyes will ferret you out, 
Dimpled hands will clasp you about, 
You must be gathered and borne away, 
Flowers of May! Flowers of May! 

is JOY ALLISON. 


—— 


For the Companivn. 


SEEING MAY. 


It was the last day of April. The sun had 
gone to bed, and the air was growing chill. 

The little Sparrows had eaten their supper, and 
were cuddling down in their warm nest for the 
long night's sleep, when Mamma Sparrow said : 

“We must awake early to-morrow morning, 
for May will be here, and we shall want to see 
her at her best.’” 

“‘What is her best ?”’ asked Master Sparrow. 

“Blue and gold and green and pink,” answered 
Mamma Sparrow. 

“Is she very beautiful ?”” asked Miss Sparrow. 

“Very beautiful indeed,” was the reply. 

“Ig she sweet ?”’ queried Tot and Baby Sparrow 
together. 

“As sweet as can be,’ said Mamma Sparrow. | 
“But stop your chirping and go to sleep, for it is Gerty went intu the parlor for her checker- 
growing late.” board one evening, and what do you think she 

The young Sparrows were awake early th: saw? 
next morning; in fact, quite as soon as the sim ‘Two round, fiery eyes, staring right out of the 
himself. They were eager to know all about dark! 

May, and they were in haste to see her. ; How her little heart did beat! She had just 

“She is here,” said Mamma Sparrow, conti- been listening to a story about a tiger that broke 
dently. loose from a menagerie, and she thought that 

“I don't see her,’ complained Tot Sparrow. | these great eyes looked exactly like a tiger's. 
Which was not strange, considering that the nest! “If I run away it will chase me,’’ she said to 
was in the attic window of a tall city house, 
between the shutter and the pane. 

“We will take a fly up on the hill, and 
there we can get our breakfast and see May 


It can but be, it scems to me, 
That she skips an item or two, 

For she reads so fast that the reading lasts 
But a minute, and then it’s through. 


For the Companion. 


GERTY’S TIGER. 








felt the night before; the sun shone brightly, Ui 
and the little Sparrows enjoyed their fly up ey 6) 
to the fine orchard at the top of the hill. A Co 5 

“Ah, here is May!” exclaimed Mamma 24 
Sparrow. 

“Where? where ?’’ cried the four young 
Sparrows at once. 

They were perched on the topmost limb 
of a large apple-tree, and beneath them 
spread a sea of pink and white bloom. 

“Look around you,’’ said Mamma Spar- 
row. “This is May!" 

Four fluffy necks craned themselves in 
every direction. 

“Oh!” said the little Sparrows. 

“I thought maybe she would sing to 
us,” ventured Master Sparrow. 

“Listen!” 

The sound of merry laughter came froin 
a blossomy field near by, a carol floated 
out from the depths of a grove not far 
away, while a brook tinkled close at hand. 

“These are the songs of May,"’ said 
Mamma Sparrow. 

“Oh, said the little Sparrows. 

“You said she would be sweet,’’ mur- 
mured Miss Sparrow. 

“Ig there not a delicious odor in the air 
that you never knew before?’ answered 
Mamma Sparrow. “It is the breath of 
May.” 

“Oh!"’ said the little Sparrows. 

“I hoped she would bring us something 
good to eat,” piped Tot. 

Thereupon Mamma Sparrow flew off, 
and soon returned with a billful of choice 
tidbits. She proffered a dainty to each 
birdling, saying, “This is May's gift to 

ou,”” 

“ “Oh!” said the little Sparrows. 

“I wanted May to kiss us," chirped 
Baby Sparrow. 

“Do you not feel a soft, warm touch 
upon your feathers? It is the kiss of May." 

“Oh!” said the little Sparrows. 


t \ oA EY iN 
at her best,’ said Mamma Sparrow. OR ( D) ) 
The air was very mild, not at all as it ( SC) y 
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Our illustration shows three historical events. 





Her political views are hard to chooxe, 


From the wrinkle that grows just over her nose, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


sunshine, and the green grass, and the pink 
blossoms ?’’ said Mamma Sparrow. 

“Oh!” said the little Sparrows. © 

“But we did not really see May!’ piped Tot. 

“My dear, unbelieving children,” said Mamma 
Sparrow, “you have looked upon the beauty of 
May, you have tasted her gifts, vou have felt her 
kiss, you have breathed her sweetness, and you 
have heard the music of her voice—that is seeing 
May!" 

“Oh!” said the little Sparrows. 

Emma C. Down. 
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POSTED. 


Quite undismayed, she’s not afraid 
Of the longest words that grow; 

Nor cares she whether the clerk of the weather 
Decides it will rain or snow. 


vii 


* 
wi 


to 
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But I have my private notion, 


She’s planning a revolution! 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


herself. “I will do as the man did in the story; \ 
I will look at it steadily, and cow it with my 
glance!"" 
So Gerty stared at the big, bright eyes, and the , 
big, bright eyes stared at Gerty. | 
But the strange animal did not seem to he 
cowed at all. It came nearer and nearer. 

“Purr, purr! mew! purr, purr!’ said the 
dreadful beast. \ 

Then something small and soft rubbed against ! 
her ankles. It was Gerty’s own little kitten! 

“O Pussy Prim!’ cried Gerty. ‘What made | 
you frighten me so, Pussy Primrose?" | 





H Istoryow- 








No. r contains the first name and surname of a voyager who 
came to America in May, 1499. To find the name, solvers must find the starting letter among those in the 
oval diagram, and by taking every third letter thereafter, going from left to right, the name will disclose 
itself. The starting letter may be found by patient searching. No. 2. This tells of another voyager and his 
party, who reached here in May, 1539. No. 3. Make three-letter words of the six small pictures in the circles. 
The initials of these will give you the last name of a general in the late war who. during May, 1962, took 
command of a certain city. The second section of this puzzle will give the name of the city. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, 
1. 


CHARADE, 


Of three fair sisters you will way 
My Arst ts fatrest still; 

My second is in gardens gay, 
Or in the dusty mill. 


My whole once bore across the sea 

he bravest of the brave, 

And now ’tis gathered tenderly 
To deck a soldier's grave. 


Etc. 


2. 
HOUSE-HUNTING. 


A fastidious young couple, looking for a house, 
sited twelve places advertised. . 


Lee se eee we ee 
#*#««,” but found tt would involve too much 
Indow-washing. 


“ewe ee 2 eee,” alone on ahigh hill, 













that would not answer. 

8. ee eee oe ees,” a dilapidated Southern 
mansion. 

4 te eee ee 


#46» © they dared not 


#e #4 ee eee ee” they could not 





fe eee fe wee we” was too 
#6 eee we eee” looked 
be malarious. 
8. es ee 
«ee %" was much too large. 
eee ee fee eo” was too small. 
10. eee nee ee ee ee 


eee 
*¢ «+. that they went through, disgusted them 


Ce 


with city houses. 


lL “eee eee ee eee eee Re” 


was overrun with rate, and had a home-made look. 


12. At last they reluctantly decided upon taking 


“eee Ones Beene He eRe OEE, 


They wish the names of the architects of these 
houses, as well as of the houses themeelves. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


First of all, I am a creature that can swim or fly or 


walk; 

Then afterwards, beheaded, I am wild and idle talk. 
Behead me once again, and though little I may be, 
You all might learn a lesson of industry from me. 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 


In 1780, May the fourth, 
Was born, they tell us, one 

Who knew all little birds that sing 
Beneath the summer « * «. 


Ife knew their nests, he knew their food, 
Ife knew their every tune, 

He watched the buntings in the snow, 
The bobolinks in # ««# «. 


He knew the tricks of jolly crows. 
Black as the sons of # # #; 

He knew the king-fisher that builds 
Beside the miller’s dam. 


He loved the hum.bird’s ruby throat. 
The owlet’s downy robe; 

Hour after hour, he watched their ways, 
As patient he as «## », 


He learned their habits, gave them names, 
With care and great + ¢«; 

From Labrador to Florida 
He tracked the forests through. 


So let us not forget his work, 
But as the years roll on, 
We'll honor still the worthy name 
Of eee cone wee een 


5. 

INITIALS AND FINALS. 
Power. 
Part of a church. 
To long. 
A hand-mill. 
Illegal interest. 
English noblemen. 
One of the nine Muses. 
A month in the Jewish calendar. 


‘The initials spell the Lady of the May, and 
the finals the poet who wrote about her. 


6. 


A HIDDEN BOUQUET. 


ery sense of perception 
meinories age steale from my 





THT lac 

And m 
brain, 

I shall still eee in kind recollection 
A dear little dell up in Maine, 

Where prim rose my grandfather's dwelling, 
In sy rit I rise to the theme; 

How the apples now drop, roundly swelling; 
Oh, the pans yellow-crusted with cream 

There ever, 0 seem I to wander 
With Rose, Mary and little Bo.peep, 

Till I, lying here as 1 ponder, 
At last, ere I know, fall asleep. 








Conundrums. 


Why is a seaman like the robber that knocks 
you down? ile ig a sailor (assailer). 

What amiable boy do we generally find 
in an old-fashioned flower-garden? Swect 
William. 

What kind of money do some rich people 
never possess? Common cents (sense). 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Great oaks from little acorns grow. 


2. Gnus, sung: Rat, tar; Anne, Enna; 
Nut, tun; Tool, loot—Grant. 


3. Heart's-ease, 


4. 1. Weeping willow, Cotton Mather, St. 
Helena, Napoleon. 2. Phoebe, Alice Cary; 
sycamore, Cary, Ohio. 8. Connecticut, oak, 
Hartford, charter. 4. John, England, Magna 
Charta, yew, Runnymede. 5. Elm, Wash 
ington, 1775.6. Wm. Penn, Indians, “sun, 
river, forest: 7. Duke, Argyll, Inverary, 
Loch Fyne. & Oak, English, India. 9. Ax 
pen, fig, cedar, Lebanon. 


5. He, pat, eve, ca—Hepatica. 
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A STREAKED FAMILY. 


Sometimes a family resembles a loin of beef in 
which a streak of fat alternates with a streak of 
lcan. The tenth carl of Buchan had such a family. 
Hia countess was a gifted and accomplished 
woman. His eldest son, the eleventh earl, was 
vain and eccentric, but not remarkable for mental 
ability. One of the younger sons was Thomas 
Erskine, the most eloquent advocate of his day at 
the English bur, aud subsequently Lord Chancellor. 
Another son was Henry Erskine, the wittiest man 
in Scotland and the Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates. A short time after he had succeeded 
to the earldom, the eldest gon said to the witty 


Duchess of Gordon, “I belong to a talented family, 
madam.” | 


“Yes,” answered the duchess, “aud I suppose the 
talent has come from the mother, since it has been 
settled on the younger branches.” 

Henry Erskine’s wife had a passion for putting 
things to rights. She would ramble about the 
house at night, examining the family wardrobe to 
see if every garment was in its proper place. 
Once, in her midnight search, she could not find a 
certain article of clothing belonging to her husband. 
About three o’clock in the morning she awoke him 
with the question, shouted into his ear, “Harry, 
lovie, whur's your white waistcoat?” 

Henry’s eldest brother, the earl, aimed at being a 
philosopher, a poet and 4 humorist, and missed the 
mark in all of his aims. One day while Henry 
was sitting in the parlor the earl opened the door. 
stuck his head in just under the lock, and exclaimed, 

“See, Harry, here’s ‘Locke on the Iumau Under. 
standing.” 

“Rather a poor edition, Dugald,” retorted the 
witty brother. 

Thomas Erskine, the Lord Chancellor, did not 
begin the study of law until he was twenty-five 

ears of uge. The poverty and penuriousnéss of 
its father forced him, while a boy, to enter the 
royal navy as a midshipman. After a sea-service 
of four years the death of his father gave him a 
sufficient sum of money to purchase a commission 
in the army, for he detested the navy. Stati 
at Minorea, he employed his leisure time in study. 
ing English literature, thereby acquiring thi 
volubility and elegance of expression which mad 
him, subsequently, the eloquent advocate. 

In London he met the Chief Justice of England, 
Lord Mansticld. The conversation with the great 
lawyer determined Erskine to study law. He was 
80 poor as to live on w-heel and tripe” while 

rosecuting his studies. Being a student of Trinity 
Jollege, Cambridge,—for he had to receive a 
university degree before he could be admitted to 
the bar,—he used to appear in the dining-hall with 
a studen black gown over his scarlet uniform, as 
he had not a decent suit of plain clothes to put on. 

The stimulus of poverty made him an advocate. | 
He had married long before his admission to the 
bar, und he confessed that in his first case he 
would have failed, so embarrassed was he in 
addressing the court, had he not felt his wife and 
children tugging at his gown. 

What we dislike may, if we take dutifully to it, 
aid us to do well what we like. Erskine’s first 
clients were officers of the navy, from which he 
had resigned in disgust. His connection with the 
service supplied him h the special information 
he needed to make his pleas successful. 

One of his clients sent him two five-hundred 
pound notes. The attorneys flocked round him 
after hig first speech, shoving their retainers into 
his hands. Before quitting the court he had been 
retained in sixty-five cases. Within four years he 
had paid his debts and laid up forty thousand 

jollars. 
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QUICKNEsS OF SMELL IN HORSES. 


Most animals have at least one sharp sense. A 
dog and a cat. according to the fable, lay in a dark 
room. “Hark! I heard a feather drop,” said the 
dog. “Oh no,” suid the cat; “it was a needle. I 
saw it.” Whatever may be true of domesticated 
horses, the wild horse of the South American 
pampas possesses a most acute and far-reaching 
sense of smell. 


Mr. Hudson speaks of it ag a common occurrence 

for the horses of # district, in seasons of drought, 

to migrate suddenly to some distant place—fitty 

miles away, perhaps—where rain has fallen. A 

slight breeze from that quarter is enough to set: 
them off. 

A still more striking phenomenon is, he says. 
familiar to every frontiersman. 

The gaucho liorse has the greatest terror of a 
Indian invasion, and long before the marauder 
reach the settlement—often when they are still 
full day’s journey from it—all the horses take th 




























alarm, and come flying wildly in. hort 
cattle quickly feel the contagion, ‘and a general | 
stampede 





The gauchos declare that the hor: smell the | 
Indians, and Mr. Hudsun belie’ they are right. | 
When passing a distant Indian camp, from which 

wind blew, ail the horses driven before him 
ave taken fright and run away. 
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DEFINED. 


\ servant.girl whe was employed ina family in 





Which there were several children became very 
much alarmed when one of them fell ill with 
searlet fever. She was for leaving at onee. 


















“You need not be afraid, Hetty,” said ber 
mistress. ¢We have isolated’ the little bey, and 
you eed not him. Moreover, ‘adult. 
rarely take the . 

Aw hour or tw r Hetty wits overheard stying 


toa fellow-xervian 
Julia, w 
“TE dow’'t exactly 
Julia, “but F guess it 
oni 





‘isolated’ me 
know,” replied the brilliant | 
means that they have put him 











Phat must be it. And what is a mi 
dot exactly know that, cithe 


means a girl who works out. 


tutte 
Dut Pues it | 





SURPRISING, 


Yankee evaggeration is a trick that works both 















Ways. It is most amusing, perhaps, when it t: 
the form of understatement. 

An old lady wi when | 
the wally suddenty:collaps came 








tumbling down around her. Her escape was little 

short of a mirac bot she was taken from the 

ruins entire When asked what her 
i s were when the houre fell, she said: 

ell, to tell the truth, owas) considerably 

ekeered; Freely was. 





























_THE YOUTH’S 


Burnett's Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 


gs 
“50 years’ sale,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary | 
Balsam.—Allen & Co., Cinn., 0. Socts. and $1. (ddr. 





—e——_ 
The throat.—" Brown's Bronchial Troches” releve 
all Throat troubles, and are not injurious, Sold every. 


where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Ade 
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Stamps o 
.New Haven, Ct. 
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MPS! 200fine assd. Peru, Nat wed. 
bic. List free. CA. Siegmann SUL ads Ace Sl. Louts, ade. 
ROWNIE Stamps, Ink and Pad 16c., by mail 17c. 

Detroit Rubber Stamp Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Sk J. Graham's Works and School, 74 B’way, N.Y. 
cents with name, or nam 
state, 15 ets, 
gts. AGENTS’ LATEST GOODS, 
Rubber Stamp Co., Factory T1 
STAMPS ! 302 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
India, Japa 
List free. “laeuts wanted at 50 per cent. com 
STANDARD STAMP CO.,4Nicholson Pl. St 
Louls, Mo. Old U. ‘out, Stamps bougiit 
Made entirely of one piece, warranted 
unbreakable, solid silver—not plated. Long 
or short shanks. Hundsome catalogue free, 


H oO RTH A N D —the best ix Grahain’s 
OBO eine 
sof GH, eter, with 
SILVER COLLAR BUTTON 
BRILL BROS. 


TAMPS. 100all diff., Hondura. lie. Agts.wtd. 0 
—2epage Circular free. 

has lio letters and figures and ms 
fine Stamp Album, only 10c. New sop. Price 
Sent postpaid on receipt of ten 2c. stamps. 
Men's Outfitters, 211 Sixth Ave., New York City 





ye stock, low pri 
incent,Chatham,N.Y. 
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BICYCLE 


bought of us. Best make, all 
styles. Write for particulars. 


Stokes Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


ELESCOPES 


Send for Catalogue. 
W. & D. MOGEY, Bayonne City, N. J. 





SAVED 





COMPANION. 


Postage 26 cents. 


Complete double-breasted suit, weli- 
made of a thoroughly good and very 
dressy navy blue flannel, with extra 
pants, cap and good fast black hose. 


All $2.74. Ages 


for ston. 
$8.00 pays forall, including postage. 
S 


Shaughnessy Bros., ‘st.'Xc.' ver 
Wall Paper Free 


would be dearer than Church's healthful coating Alabas- 
tine. It costs more to remove wall paper or kalsomine 
than to buy and apply Alabastine, which does not require 
removing to recoat. Applied with a brush or spattered on 
with a sponge or cloth. Send for pocket curiosity and 
descriptive card with tints. Sold by all paint dealers. 


ALABASTINE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


4h <0 TO $60 SAVED ON NEW 
BICYCoLuEs 

= £125 hich grade Safety 

p 850; 8° pneu. 860; B10 




















est_and olde: 
U.S. Easy payment. 
U everywhere. 


» BGS . 
DEALERS’ BIG 


PROFITS BY Btu!8@ pinuet PRow 
US at Factory Prices. 
CYCLES allstyles; new and 
est makes. Write for el 
FREE CATALOGUE and 
our army of delighted eu 
WALPOL 
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Peoria,L 
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Play Ball! 


IRWIN’S Patent Catcher’: 
al Infielder’s Glove 
J Latest First Baseman’s Mitts & Gloves. 








ENTIRE OUTFIT FOR $2.74. | 


Mitts, | 


MAY 3, 1894, 


™ $1.00 


FOR A SET OF 








= CHRISTY 
= 

2|_ KNIVES 
ee) CONTAINING 

em: BREAD, CAKE ani 
= 4 PARER. 

Lo Our other Knives are: 





Cake Knife . . 50 cts, 
Lemon Slicer . 50 cts, 
Six Table Knives $1.00 
Carving Knife . 75 cts, 
Fruit Knife . . 15 cts. 
Saw . . « . %5cts, 
Ham Knife . . 75cts, 


Observe the curves closely. No 
other knife offers this remarkable 
feature. Cuts hot, fresh bread as 
thin as stale bread. Cuts cake 
without crumbling, and makes 
carving a pleasure. 

Indorsed by Miss Helen Louise 
Johnson and Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 
the leading authorities on culinary 
requisites. 


CHRISTY KNIFE C0., 
Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 














Manufactured by ' 
ake DRAPER & MAYNARD, Ashland, N. H. 
: Send for Catalogue, 
PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 
wvorite for dress 





opular fi 

r r when 
draft. It 
the hair 









gray a 
cleanses 
falling and 
cents and $1, 





sure to pleas 
ut Druggists. 
















RIPPLES, ifn sous 

———————— =) ore ( 

eearey TRICYCLE Hoe’ FS 
foot or hand power. ALL. : 
Address FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, 0. 
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©DO YOUR O 
@& PRINTING. 


tf Card press Costs & 
newspaper press 

logue of presses, typ 

KELSEY &« Co., 


ALL PAPERS. 








Send 10 cents for postage. We will mail you the 
ine of samples at lowest 
vith instructions how to paper. 
should have our Sample Books. 
Price $1.00. Now ready. 
MILLEN, @14.818 8. 8ath Ot., Phitadetphin 


WORLD'S FAIR 
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d 
a EDAL and DIPLOMA, 
‘onr INCUBATOR 





largest and best selected 
rices in the 
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PAPER HANGERS 


mimes THE 

























ge and BROODER 
a Combined. Tf you are interested in 
Pe Poultry, it will pay you te 4 
Be cents in stamps for 

gs logue, giving valuable 
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League. | 
Base Ball Uniform. 
Complete Outfit, $1.82. 


Substantially made and in 

same style as the Regulation 

League Uniform, | The Outtit 

consists of Shirt, Pauts, Stock- 

ings, Belt and Cap, Colors for 

Pants aud Shirt; blue mixed, 
r 


ray: 
s, Stockings ‘and Belt; 
islue, 


Xpress at 
expense of pur 






sy 
chaser. Ifordered 
by mail add 18 cents for postage. | 
In ordering give Chest and Waist | 
measure, size of cap and colors, | 

Samples “and measurement 
Dlanks and our Complete Cata- 
logue of Athletic Goods and thousands of latest novel: 
tles, mailed free, 


PECK & SNYDER, Lock Box 2751, N. City. 
LELLLLLLS LISS SSS SS SF 


LOOK + CROOK 
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Not a stitch in the web. S| 
( The hold of a vice. Si 
f Gy» Not a tear—Notacut. \ 
R S 
a Om » 
< S 
S Y 
‘< SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER < 
~ Made by W aie. ie Y. ‘and Chicago. = 
DLISSTSSSLLS SLI ISIALLS SIL DS 





PAINT 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. | 


Wate 
the 


ure and clean, It covers dou 
aint, and will last fou! 
for any iron work. 
IBLE Co., Jersey 


Coat-Collar Spring, 


Invaluable \ Gentlemen's Coats 
for 














pity, Ne J. 







should have one. 

rand keep it 
et Shape without but- 
g. Cannot blow ope »plied and 
removed instantly, Wears a lifetime, 


For sale by Dealers, Post-paid, 10 cents. 





RINTING OFFICE 15c E 


A large font of Type (over 4A) with 
Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, § 
A Corkscrew, etc., as shown 
iuplete in néak cise. 
er, 
r Price boc 
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A. FREE. 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 
—————— ect SS City: 


A Winning Smile 
Loves half its charm with bed tooth 


Arnica Tooth 
Soap WHITENS AND 


man BEAUTIFIES 

Removes Tartar, Arrests Decay, 
25¢ Hardens Gums, Perfumes Breath 
The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Draggists 
uacconty ay C,H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


sy 


FOUR STYLES, LADIES’ AND GENTS? 
end Tow Catalog 


Agents wanted in open territory 


Monarch Cycle Co. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





Bic¥Gue 


assorted atyles and sizes are now offered the public at 
nearly half of former price. Ladies bicycles $30 to $50. 
Our factory has been in continuous operation during 
and since the panic, while other factories have been 
closed. Our workmen prefered half wages to idleness 
and starvation and we met them hilf way. We now offer 
you bicycles ut a minimum cost us the result, Send 2c 
stamp for catalogue with prices and special induce- 
ments to organizers of clubs, No atteution given 
postal curds or letters without stamps, 


PROGRESS M’F’G CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
“ 
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REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS & CUFFS. ——= 











H. & W. UNDER-WAISTS 


Fa For Boys, 
Girls ana 
Babies. 


Made in twenty 








four different 

styles of best 

quality materia! 
On a common = sens 
plan, thoroughly su 
porting the clothing 
trom the shoulders. 


Nold ty att leadina ve 
fled na seat purstepatiel 
yn Periph ad prive bap 


DeBevoise Waist Co., 








Ke, th 
ight Twill, 60c. ye 
imeutintacksee, Flushing, N.Y. 















NAINA GO Valens 

DANTE: RUBENS. ANGELO, —-= RAPHAE L.MURTILO, TASSO. 

pZhe best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
y the 


















n. You will like them, 
Jb we Vit well. Wear well. 
Solfor 25 ¢ a box of Ten collar: Five 
Dare of ¢ tnd pair of ents sent by 
iw alze sand style wiatited, 


hange Phice, Boston! 
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~The “Be H” Lamp 


AND ET GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


tre twoot the 
why se inany 
Dy Lending Meahers, 
Send for our little 

Book whieh tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 

RD MFG, 
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MERIDEN, CONN, 
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Send for | 


celebrated “Gold | 
Medal Repellan” E 
! brand navy blue 
Flannel; known 


| everywhere for Its fast col 
‘and Ladies’ Cloaks. | 


Th 
and Front | on 


Bullock G, C. $, Co., 38 Gourt Sq., Boston, Mass. ' 








NOTHING LIKE IT IN AMERICA. 


Complete Sailor Suit, 
Extra Pants, Cap, 
Lanyard and Whistle, 








Made from the 






erior Wearing «i 
it Spring we rol) 
Suits and did 1 
complaint. Order 
Our Estat 
in New York; tna 
stem the -most comple in 
America, Fashion Catalogue FREE to any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
Third Ave., 59th & 60th Sts., New York. 








ure and health to every member of me 


family. A 2c. pac! 8 
lons. Be sure and get the genuine. 


Sold everywhere. Made only by 


The Chas, E. Hires Co., Philada, 


Bend 2c. stamp for beautiful Picture Cards and 
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Best Fences and Gates for all pur- 
Poses. Free catalogue giving partic- 
ulars and prices. Write 


FHE SEDGWICK BROS. CO., RICHMOND, IND. 
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REINDEER IN ALASKA. 


| 

An article in The Companion, some time ago, | 
gave an account of the introduction of the reindeer 
into Alaska, by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, under the | 
authority of the United States government. The 
reindeer were first taken to Alaska three years | 
ago, and have thriven there to such an extent that 
at the time of the last report four hundred of them | 
were living in excellent condition on the Alaskan 
peninsula; but in spite of this proof of the adapta. | 
bility of the country and climate to the European | 
and Asiatic reindeer, the experiment has not thus 
far been a success. 


Its failure iy due to the fact that the Siberian 
natives who were relied upon to teach the Eskimos 
in the care and use of the reindeer were incom. 

etent to the task. Behind Port Clarence, Alaska, 
ies a country which abounds In reindeer moss and | 
other lichens. It is an ideal pasturing-ground for 
the reindeer, aud the animals brought there have | 
thriven. The Old World reindeer {s but another | 
species of the American caribou, and is able to live | 
under much the same conditions as that animal. 
Some naturalists, indeed, regard the European | 
reindeer and the American caribou as the same 
species. 5 | 

Though the region about Port Clarence was so 
favorable to the deer, the Siberians failed to give | 
the Alaskan natives any idea of the proper treat. 
ment of the animals. Consequently, a young 
Norwegian of Wisconsin, who is acquainted with 
the Norwegian Lapps, has been commisstoned by 
the United States government to go to Lapland and 
engage five or six families of Lapp people, and | 
tuke them, with the dogs and various other equip. , 
ments used by them in handling reindeer, and ; 
transport them to Port Clarence. 

These people are relied upon to teach the reindeer | 
science to the Alaskan natives. The task will not 
be an eagy one; for as it is necessary to permit the | 
deer to range during a considerable part of the 
year, the peculiarities of the face of the country 
and the climate may render the Lapps themselves 
uncertain how to manage the animale, 

The absence of mosquitoes in large numbers on 
the Alaskan coast may also embarrass the Lapps, 
for in the work of caring for the reindeer the | 
mosquito {s a most valuable asaistant. ! 

In the spring the reindeer are turned out to 
wander in the woods, where they browse the young. | 
shoots of the willow and birch, wandering to a! 
great distance. In midsummer it ig necessary to 

ring them up for various purposes. ‘The Lapp | 





















then takes one deer reserved for the purpose, puts 
a large bell on his neck, and follows him out into | 
the woods. 

At this time the country ls visited, commonly, by 
reat swarms of mosquifoes. To save themselves | 
from being enten aliy e insects, the re 

h When the deer 

$ rv the tinkling of the bell on | 
the belled deer, they come flocking In curiosity 
to see what it is, and are caught by the Lapp. 

If a summer season is. untisually cool, the 
mosquitoes do not become troublesonic: the deer 
are not forced to flock together, and the belled 
deer finds only a few scattered Individuals. In 
such a case the Lapps are unable to get their deer 
gether at this set<on, which is to them a -crious 
calamity. 
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A BEAUTIFUL PRINCESS. 

Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, is one of the 
Interesting and attractive fgures in the history of 
the seventeenth century. Born in the midst of | 
civil war, and bred in poverty and exile, she lived ! 
to play an important part in political life. It was 
said of her that “You could see by her very 
perfections that she had been trained in the school 
of misfortune.” The early education of the 
princess was entrusted to a-French chaplain, Pere 
Cyprian de Gamaches, in whose “Memoirs” are 
riven the details of her early years. 


As soon as the first sparks of | 
glimmer in the mind of that precious child, he 
writes, the queen honored me with the command | 
to instruct her, and took the trouble herself to | 
bring her to the chapel of the Louvre. Lac 
Morton was always present at these instructions, | 
and one day said to the little princess, laughingly : | 

“I think Futher Cy prian’s catechizing Isintended 
oS your royal | 

ighnese. 


as much for my benefit as for that o 

he princess, who already showed signs of 2, 
remarkably quick intelligence, repeated the remark | 
to her mother, who said, “M ‘dear child, ag you 
are so devout yourself, why do you not try to, 
convert your governess?” 

“Madam,” replied the eager child, “I do my best. 
Tembrace her, f clasp my arms round her neck, I | 
say to her, ‘Do be converted, Lady Morton.’” 

“Never,” exclaimed L’Abbé de Choisy, “has 
France had a princess so attractive ag Henriette 
d@’Angleterre, when she became the wife of 
monsieur. When she spoke she appeared absorbed 
in the wish to oblige you. She had all the wit 
necessary to make a woman charming, and what is 
more, afl the talent necessary for conducting 
important affairs, had this been required of her.” 

nother courtier who knew her well wrote of 
her in almost the same terms. “There is a swect- 
ness and gentleness about her which no one can 
resist. Young as she is, her mind is vigorous and 
cultivated, her sentiments are great and noble, and 
the result of so many fine qualities is that she 
seems rather an angel than a mortal creature.” 

She had no actual beauty of face, and there were ' 
defects in her figure; but she had 80 much grace | 
and genuine good-will that everything she did | 
became her. | 





eason bexan to 
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AMERICAN COMMON SENSE. 


- The Old World has acquired in many directions a | 
wisdom, through its very age, which no genius of | 
youth—even American youth—can be expected to | 
attain at one bound. But the older and more | 
conventional countries may still take a lesson now | 
and then from our Western common sense. ' 

When Maria Mitchell visited England, during the | 
financial crisis of 1857, she found many families of 


ber acquaintance absolutely ruined, und one day | 
she asked an English lady : | 
i 





“What will become of the daughters of an 
lsh family where there is no property ? 














“They will live on their brothers,” was the reply. 

Miss Mitchell naturally expressed some lack 
sympathy with this spirit of dependence, and 
asked in her turn: 


“What will become of the daughters 
American family where there is no money ? 
“They will earn money,” she declared, emphat. | 


of an | 





ently 
“You Americans are sensthle people,” was the 
equally decided response. 


i them, is just out and ready for distribution to all 
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Positively No Greasy or Irritating Properties. 











“There Are Wheels and Wheels." 


THE REMINGTON, | 


Light weight.strong and hands 
Every part perfect in itself. | Bi 
results for the least eneray. 91 

pric: 


No local deaier can compete with us 


W L L in variety or price. Our 
A 8 


The Best Bicycle is 









new designs and colort 
are handsomer this year thn 


ever before. , i 
Home Decoration,” matled 


free with samples, [ A f E R 


| Beautiful Gold Paper, Sc. per Roll. 


We carry the largest stock in the country, and can 
eave you 3 per cent. nt every roll of paper you buy. 
Ne inatter where you live, if you have any use for 
send 10, to nearest address to pay postage 
package of samples, One good agent or | 
er wanted in each town to sell from sample 
KS, Prive $1.00, 


ALFRED PEATS, 





terns, popular weights ani ; ,Our “Guide How to 
Send’ for handsomely illustrated | Paper and Economy in 


verywhere, KEMING- 
315 Broadway, N. ¥ 


BRIDG ORT C OMETE. 
ii Price 3.50, Sent by express 
{' to any address on receipt of 2 cts. 
additional to cover charger, 

For Sale by all Bicycle Dealers. 

Reuisters 1000 miles accurately 
vnd repeats, or can be set back te 
eroatany tne. Perfectly noise. 
oss dust proof and water proof: 
veh 


italogue. Agents wanted e 
TON A s_C 13 & 
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Nothing t out of order, and: 3 WW. 13th St. 136-138 W. Madison St. 
M can be adjusted to any wheel, AU” WW. 13th St., 4 y ST. Nia St. 
>= /,} oe high-grade jometer within the | WOYORK: CHICAGO: 
y bz reach of ever; Made in | 
wr” o sizes, viz. ch and 
inch wheels. 1 


The Columbia 
Bicycle Frame 


is a double diamond frame excep- 
tionally graceful in design. It is 
light and tough to the highest 
degree, and is fully guaranteed. 
Made under our own supervision, ! 
in our own factory, of our own 
finest cold drawn seamless steel H 
’ tubing, with every joint and part 
scientitically tested, it is a worthy 
backbone for a famous wheel. 


BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Catuloge of Bicycle Sundries, Gun lnplements. 


Witch 
Hazel 
Jelly 


has all the heal- 
ing properties of 
the Liquid Ex- 
tract Witch Ha- 













A Fair Skin 






zel or Hama- ‘i 
- f POPE MFG. Co., 7 
meli: ithout AY 1 always be ens after 
ne he we : LA x oston, s ork, can always be cn-ured if, after exposure to 


the sun and rough winds, ladies will use 
HINDS’ - 
Honey ana Almond Cream 


Gentlemen find that if used after shav- 


full size, postage paid, if not Chicago, 
25 Cents a Tube, tor sale vy your Drugkist. | ‘ 

Re All about Columbiasin our illus 
It is not a liquid. | trated catalogue, which you enn obtain : 
Easily carried. free at our agencies, or by mail for \ 
Contains no oil or two two-cent stamps, 


| 
Hartford. | 
| 





grease and is not | ae 
Srey. Baualty ing it relieves all irritations of the Skin. 
valuablein Spring, ~ A TRIAL BOTTLE 
Summer, ‘inter. x (Pull Value) sent for 6 cts, (to cover 





cost) to any COMPANION reader. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists. - a 
Sent post-pard, 60 cents per bottle. Trade Mark. 


A. 8. HINDS, 75 Pine Portland, Maine. 
Testimonials furnished on application. 


Modern 
Victor 
Bicycles. 


Six of the most perfect 
models ever shown. 

Fitted with the celebra- 
ted Victor Pneumatic Tire, 
which has led all others 
from the start. 

See the ’94 line and note 
the latest improvements. 

A real art gallery of bi- 
cycle perfection. 


THE MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. i 


Ready! 


Our new 128-page Book on 














Hay-Fever and Asthma Cured 
To Stay Cured, : 


with Eighteen Hundred references to peo- 
ple who will tell you what we have done for 


applicants, 
COMPANION. 


Send for a copy and mention ‘THE 
Address, 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, New York. 





eng 


‘Cresceut Bicycles. 


An Entirely New Line for 1894 





8-inch. 
$75 LADIES No, 4) 36lbs. MEN’S (No.1: 30 lbs. Standard price $125.00, 
| $50 LADIES" ‘No. 5) 32 Ibs, MEN'S (No.2'27 Ibs. eae ae us and adopt- 
' inch. be 
1$40 mis$Es' No.6)30 lbs. YOUTHS'(No.3}25 Ibs. i Apply to any VICTOR 
| We are demons: yg that th a1 agent for an elegant Victor 









soldat the above prices, i 
rincipal cities and towns of the Unit 


catalog, or send a postal 
direct. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


nosTON, 
NEW YORK, 


made: 
in all the p: 
Mustrated Catalogue Free on application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 


LADIES 


» 


ed States. 


wy Si = 
LADIES INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 
A Very Satisiactory Garment. 


Supports Stockings and Under 
WHY? Shoulder. Perfect fit, Hygic 
CANVAS! 

THE 


ni 
leading ; dealers, Send for Catalogue, LADY 
Cc. N. 


“CHADWICK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“It Is Splendid! ”’ 
Exclaims every lady who has ever used , 


CAMPBELL’S 
Varnish Stain. 


With which an inexperienced person can 
stain and varnish with one application 
all kinds of household furniture (wood or 











PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


DETROIT. 
DENVER, 












| Its Name is Its Guarantee. 


opi 


Price $125.00. 

Has more im, ents than any other 

| Blegele made. Cutulogue sent free, Ae Gs SP AL G 
‘2 ROS., Chicago, New York, Philadelp 


it look like new, and transforming it into | portant linprovem 


beautiful imitations of 

Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, Light 
Oak, Dark Oak and Ebony, 

finished with varnish; and it is the only 

article that has ever been made that will 

satisfactorily accomplish this result. 

For full particulars regarding this arti-! 
cle and naines of wholesale agents from { 
whom it can be obtained, see Youru’s | 
COMPANION of March 22, 1894, page 140. | 

Forms, Arithinetic, Shorthand, ete..thor 


Carpenter-Morton Co. HOM 
1ST MULE STREET, BOSTOR: ASS -» loins Low rates: Send aefor Citatogtio rind 1 dent: 
Sole Manufacturers. | Bryant & Stratton, 453 Main Buffalo, N. ¥. 





Brown’s French Dressing 


ON YOUR 


BOOTS and SHOES. 
STUDY. Bockiteerine. Fen. 








Good |Comfortable Shaving. 


a | “I find that shaving is a real 
Material, when I used to think it a 


Buttermilk 
SHAVING STICK 


has just the healing and cooling qual- 
ities the skin demands. 


Special! We would like to send you a 
sample Stick, full size, for loe., post-paid. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


leasure now, 
laily drudge.” 


Light 
Weight, 


Low Prices, 


—- 


Make the HA RTFO RDS __ What you want. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE AND THEN INSPECT THEM. 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE CO., Hartford, Conn. { 
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parasitical and genuine young in the nest, and| Dyspepsxia.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention und You 
even after they have left it, while still unable to | Cure. What food to eat; what food to avoid. By 
tind thetr own food. He refers especially to the | John H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. (Adv. Have 
South Americar cowbird, which is always hatched | ee — —= 
in a nest of some other species. WE WANT AGENTS Seen 
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The Youth’s Companion is an iilustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


scribers iu a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 





the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub; 
8CI r directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

jons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order, WHEN 
NONE OF THESK CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

lo 








Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money, 
Any oue can collect them at any Money-Order Post 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
mie send us Postal Notes inust do so at their own 

isk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of inoney by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shogs to what time your 
subscription ts paid, can be chaflged. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
hs paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue il, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst ‘ing, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. itenewals of mubscriptions | 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from onetotwoionths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, | 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


FOOD FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


In preparing food for the sick-room, it should be 
our constant aim to choose dishes and viands which 
will prove irresistibly tempting to the patient. 

Of course it Is true in nearly every case, that the 
digestive organs of a sick person are in an excep- 
tionally sensitive condition; and it is often only 
through careful experiment and patient nursing 
that we are enabled to select foods which will do 
the work required; but there are a few rules which 
can be lald down as universally binding. 

First, it is of prime Importance that the object of 
our efforts should remain in absolute ignorance of 
what ts being prepared until it ts set before him. 
Hardly anything is more likely to rob him of the 
ability to enjoy a meal than the knowledge before- 
hand of what it is to consist; while, on the other | 
hand, the surprise of an unexpected dish temptingly 
arrayed frequently proves of great service in 
quickening a sluggish appetite. 

Great care should also be taken to have whatever 
we present to the patient just what it pretends to 
be. For instance, if he is to have an “iced” drink, 
it must be chilled sufficiently to remain so for some 
little time. If hot things are seasonable, let them 
be heated to just such a degree as can be comforta. | 
bly borne. To none are lukewarm preparations 
more distasteful than to the sick. : 

Still another simple manner in which we may 
successfully tempt the appetite of our patient is by 
taking care that his food shall be constantly varied. 
Even if we are limited by the physician us to the 
nature of the food to be given, there are still many 
ways of serving up the same articles, so that with 
a little ingenuity we may avoid the monotony of 
having the same dish over and over again. 

Finally, what 1s brought to the patient should be 
in dainty bits rather than in bulky form, and should 
be immediately removed when he is satisfied. 

It is not necexsary to recount here the Innumera. 
ble dishes which can be brought forward to relieve 
the monotony of the sick-room, since any good 
cook-book will give aid if our inventive faculties 
ure at fault. 
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INSTINCT OR INSTRUCTION? 


Mr. W. H. Hudson, who believes that he bas had 
“unrivalled opportunities for studying the habits of 


OF 


The warning cries of the foster-parent have no 
effect upon the young cowbirds. Until they are | 
of a man, even when the old birds are hovering 
close by and screaming their danger notes—notes 
which send their own young, if the parasite has 
allowed any to survive, crouching down in the 
greatest fear. 

After the cowbird has left the nest it is still 
stupidly tame. More than once Mr. Hudson has 
seen one carried off its perch by a hawk, when, tf 
it had understood the warning cry of its foster. 
parent, it would have dropped into the bush or 
grass and escaped. As soon as the young cow. 
birds are able to shift for themselves, however, 
and begin to associate with their own kind, their 
habits change, and under instruction they become 
suspicious and wild like other birds. 


CONQUERING A TIGER. 


Mr. Jamrach, the London dealer in wild beasts, 
isa man of great personal strength and of corre. | 
sponding courage. On one occasion he was called 
upon to use both against a tiger which had escaped ; 
from its “den.” Mr. Phil Robinson tells the story | 
in his recent book, “Some Country Sights and 
Sounds.” 


In moving a “den,” into which a tiger had been 
just delivered, the bottom fell out and the rest of 
the structure immediately collapsed. The tiger 
walked out from under the heap of planks and jron 
bars, and suddenly appeared In the yard. Many 
people were looking on, the children, of course, 

eing well to the front. On the appearance of the 
tiger there was a stampede. 

he Liger picked up a fat urchin by his clothes, 
and walked out of the vard with its dinner In its 
mouth, intent upon finding a convenient place in 
which to take its meal. Mr. Jamrach ran after the 
beast, flung himeelf upon its back, and grasping its 
throat with both hands, choked it until it opened its 
mouth to gasp for breath. 

The urchin dropped out, and scrambled off. The 
tiger, drawing at one tremendous draught a whole 
Jungsful of air, turned upon Mr. Jamrach. Just 
then a man from the yard came running up with a 
crowbar, and as the tiger turned, he struck it a 
tremendous thump on the head. ra moment the 
tiger was dazed, but only for a ment; then he 

repared to spring again, but M mrach seized 
he crowbar and struck the great beast another 
mighty thump. 

‘he beast, as if taking in the situation, trotted all | 
itself straight to the yard, and finding the door 
an empty den open, walked In. 




















SHE KNEW WHAT S8HE WAS ABOUT. 


Prolonged railway travelling is so tedious to 
most people that any little diversion is welcomed 
and made the most of. The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
records an instance of such a sort—an absent. 
minded performance on the part of an elderly 
lady, which must have beguiled at least half an 
hour for the other passengers. The day was warm 
and dusty, and she was seized with thirst. At one 
end of the car was a water-cooler, and to it the 
lady went. 

She took the cup in her hand, turned the faucet, 
and stood waiting. The ice-water filled the catch- 
pan and ran over, and soon was cooling the crogs- 
ties. Still the woman stood holding the empty 
cup. Finally a trainman stepped up to her. 

ady,” said he, not implleely, “do you know | 

it you are doing?” 
Mé? Certainly I do.” | 
| 


wl 





“Well, why are you running all that water off?” 
The passenger evidently felt pity for such igno. 
rance. 
“Why,” said she, “Pm letting tt run ul it gets 
cool!" 


TOO AMBITIOUS. 


Many people who talk with simplicity and 
correctness become at once unnatural and awkward 
when they take up the pen. So it was with Johnny 
Bates. 


In the reading lesson there was a reference to 
some one who had “contracted a cold,” and the 
teacher called attention to the word “contracted.” 
To “contract acold,” he explained, “meant nothing | 
more than to catch a cold. | 

That afternoon Johnny had to write a compost. | 
uon, und like a sensible boy, chose for his subject | 
fn account of a fishing excursion. On the whole, | 
it was a pretty creditable performance for a boy of | 
Johnny's age, but the teacher was obliged to laugh | 
when he came to this sentence: 

“L fished half an hour, and contracted five 
perches and one horn-pout. | 


DON'T SPEAK ENGLISH. 


It is hard to be called upon to see the point of a 
joke without being given sufficient time to see itin. 
A gentleman with a serious face said at a recent 
small gathering of people: 


“What are we coming to? Statistics show that in 
Massachusetts there are thirty thousand persons, 
all natives of the United States, who cannot speak 
the English language!” 

“Impossible !? every one exclaimed. 

“It is true, nevertheless,” persisted the grave. | 
fuced man. | 
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FOR OUR NEW MYSTIC WATER FILTER. 


A neat, compact, salable little article. We give re- 
perved territiry and very low prices. Addreny 
JONES MFG, CO., 243 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


BIRD'S EQS ‘re br, Blowpipe and 
GLASS EYES 


Hook in Pocket Case, 8c. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 2-ct. 
stamp. CHAS. K. REED, 202 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 
Outing Suit 


$4.5 


Made To Order and a 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 








Send 4 cents for Samples, 
Nelf- Measurement Diagram 
and Illustrated Catalogue, 





All of our garments are stylish 
and perfect- fitting, and every 
one is cut and made to order. 

Capes from §1.50up. Sui 
$3.75 up. Jackets and Blazers, 
$4.00 up. Being large manufacturers we buy our ma- 
terial at first hands and can save you 30 to 50 per 
cent. on any garment we make. We prepay all 
express charges. Please mention Youth's Companion. 


HARTMAN CLOAK CO., 2 Weorterst. 
Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious head- 
ache, dyspepsia, heartburn, 
torpid liver, dizziness, sick 
headache, bad taste in the 
mouth, coated tongue, loss 
of appetite, sallow — skin, 
when ‘caused by constipa- 
tion; and constipation is 
the most frequent cause 
of all of them. : 
Book free; pills 25c. At 
drug stores, or write B. F. 
Allen Co., 365 Canal St., 
New York. 


The 
Strawberry 
Fork. 


What better time to purchase 
Strawberry Forks than the advent 
of the strawberry season ? 

These novelties of yesterday are 
necessities to-day; ities at 














nece: 


fect appointments and refinement of 
table service, for they are recognized 
as indispensable for daintily partak- 
ing of a dainty fruit. 





Aterling. 


If your dealer does not have the 
special pieces you wish, you can learn 
where they are to be found by ad- 
dressing us. 





Full length 
Sire inches, 


Manufacturing 
Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Towle 


Newburyport, Mass. 





light Monet 
pounds, and is the 
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Pozzoni’s 
Powder 


advertised for many 
vears, but have you 
ever tried it?—1f not, 
—you do not knox 
what an IdeatCom- 
ploxion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents 
chafing, sun-burn, wind-tan, lessens _per- 
spiration, etc.; in fact it isa most delicate 
and desirable protection to the face during 
hot weather. It is sold everywhere. 

A sample envelope of either FLESH, 


WHITE, or BRUNETTE mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents in stamps. Address, 


J. A. POZZONI, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mention this paper. 


Useful Articles 
or Sterling Silver. 


| Cuts are Half Size. 



















ERASER. 


Rubber and 
Brush combi 
ed, with mounting of open-work Sil ver. Price$1.50 








BAG TAG. 


Our special pattern with 
ornamental wreath, name en- 
graved without extra charge, 
additional marking 2c. aletter. 


Price $1.00. 





| with ornamental handle and 
| two warranted steel blades 
\ and nail-cleaner. 


Price $2.00. 





Send for fine- 
ly Hlustrated 
Catalogue of 
150 Sterling 

jet Table, the 





Desk and Work Basket. 
| A. STOWELL & CO., 





| Established 1822. 24 Winter St., BOSTON. 


The Lining 


, to Throat and Lungs must 
| be preserved or sore spots 
‘appear and invite the con- 
sumption germs, 


scott's 
Emulsion 


| the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 


heals the lining, strengthens 
the lungs and even over- 
comes diseased spots in their 
early stages. Physicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Don't be decelved by Substitutes! 
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HICKORY WHEEL CO., 





South Framingham, Mass. 
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Chapter VI.—Friends in Need. 


At sunrise next morning Dorothy, arrayed for 
her journey, stovd at ner father’s window. Near 
by Uncle Easy held ready the Flemish mare. A 
leather bag, containing the girl’s necessary 
luggage, was strapped behind the saddle. 

As Dolly approached the casement she saw her 
father in an armchair, with her mother supporting | 
his head. The girl turned sick with grief as she 
observed the change a few hours had wrought in 
his appearance. He made a strong effort to 
control his sufferings while he spoke his farewell 
words to his daughter. 

That they were probably the last words he 
should ever speak to her, Miles himself knew 
well; but it was only now that the dreadful 
possibility occurred to Dolly. She stretched forth 
ber arms piteously toward him, and cried in 
agony : 

“Father, father! I cannot go! 
me from you when you are go ill!”” 

“Let not him that hath put his hand to the 
plow turn back,” said Miles, solemnly. “Go 
upon your errand, child, with brave heart and 
single mind, remembering only that you are 
doing God's will, and that you can do all things 
through Him that strengthens you. The paper I 
wrote—has it passed through the vinegar bath, 
wife?” 

“Surely has it; I placed it therein last night, 
and Dolly herself removed it this morning.” 

“The paper is in my bag, father; I already 
know it by heart.” 

“That is well. I have written therein exact 
directions for your journey. You will lie to-night 
at Royston, at the Golden Pheasant Inn. Anthony 
Ridgway and Dame Barbara, his wife, know me 
well; for old friendship they will, I think, treat 
you with all kindness, and advise you further for 
the latter half of your journey. Your directions 
will tell you what course to take in London to 
find the lodgings kept by Mistress Elinor’s 
friend. 

“I have set down also the names and addresses 
of such of your brother’s friends as she thinks it 
meet for you to consult with. 1 can do no more; 
the issues are in the hands of the Lord. I doubt 
not He will control them to thy good.’’ 

Dolly sank upon her knees, gazing wofully 
upon the beloved face she was perhaps never to 
see again. 

“Bless me, O my father!”’ she cried; and 


Do not send 








“Go now, child,’’ sobbed Mistress Bar- 
clay, as Miles sank back exhausted. And 


It was well filled with carts, wagons and one or 
two carriages; and even her docile mare became 
a little unruly in the crowd and bustle to which 
she, too, was a stranger. 

It required all Dolly's equestrian skill to make 
way through the crowd to a place near the 
entrance of the inn, where she contrived to attract 
the attention of one of the many serving-men who 
were running in and ont, trying to attend to 
every body’s orders at once. 

“Will you kindly bear word to Master Ridgway 
or his wife,” she said, as the nan bustled up to 
her, ‘that there is one without who wishes to 
have speech with either of them ?’’ 

“(Master Ridgway and his wife are both up to 


feeling like some pious Crusader when | their eyes in custom,” replied the man, impa- 


venturing forth against the hosts of heath- | tiently. 


endom, bucklered only by the 
belief, “God wills it,” Dolly 
turned away. 

. Uncle Easy helped her to 
her horse. 

“God bless thee, lass, and 
bring thee safe home again!’ 
he said, piously uncovering 
his bald head. 

“Amen !"’ responded Dolly, 
and cantered away. 

Her mind was ao full of the 
parting trial that she at first 
gave no heed to passing 
events; but, spite of the ach- 
ing at her heart, after a few 
miles of brisk riding this 

cheery summer morning, her san- 
guine temperament began to 
reassert itself. 

Elinor is recovering, though 
she was so very ill; why may not 
father also be spared? I will not 
meet trouble half-way. Ah me! 
it is but one little month since 
father and I travelled this road 
to Huntingdon Fair, yet it seems 
as though half of my life had 
passed since. What a happy ride 
it was! And father, how he loved 
to talk about Oliver and the old 
army days! 

“Surely,” she said to herself 
again presently, ‘“‘there is the very 
lane along which the trained bears 
came! How merry we were over 
my thinking them lions! It was 
just about here father told me of 
the wandering preacher’s dream. 
How easy it seemed then to ‘Face 
the Lions;’ but bow terrible the 
one I have had to. face this 
morning !"" Save — 

Tears were now owing freely. 
and they lightened her heart. “1 
will be brave and hopeful after 
this,”’ she thought, as she wiped 
hereyes. ‘‘Nothing that lies before 
me can be so hard as it was to say 
good-by to father.” 

Soon Huntingdon was left be- 
hind, and Dolly felt that her 
adventurous journey was now 
begun in earnest. The way was 
anknown to her, but her directions 
were explicit. 

Dry and glistening, the road 
stretched before her, winding hbe- 
tween the green hedgerows, while 
here and there a shady lane joined 
it from between wheat-fields white 
for harvest, leading to some cool, 
gray mansion half-hidden by trees, 
or perhaps to some hamlet whose 
gleaming church steeple she could 
plainly see. 

At a village inn about fourteen 
miles beyond Huntingdon abe-was 
supplied with a comfortable dinner. 
By two o’clock she was again upon 


“Those carriages have just brought a; 








“IS MASTER DENISON WITHIN?" 


Miles, rising to his feet, stretched forth his hands | the road, and after a ride of another twelve miles | party of gentlefolks from London for overnight, 
as if laying them in benediction upon her young | drew rein, toward sundown, at the sign of the | so there are no idle hands about the Golden | washed off the travel-stains of her long ride, lay 


head. 

“Lord, Lord,” he cried, ‘behold! 1 send her | 
forth as the dove upon the troubled waters! My 
God’s gift—to Thy charge do I commit her!”’ 

Then from the depths of his soul was poured | 


Golden Pheasant, in the town of Royston. 


Royston was an important station on the mail 
route between London and the north, and the | 
Golden Pheasant was a much larger and noisier | be 
inn where she had dined. | hensive glance at her and her nag, the man turned | her hostess, “but supper is waiting you, and T 
forth such a prayer as men utter only in their | Dolly felt much bewildered and a little frightened, | ay 
direst need. To Dolly he seemed as one inspired, | as she followed a train of pack-horses, with their | 





hostelry than the litt 


there may be no need for calling the host.” 





’ persisted Dolly, gently; and with a compre- 





“I would rather see him or his wife, if it may | 


‘en minutes elapsed before the worried child | 





black eyes, and a loud, imperious voice that she 
was using freely in orders right and left to the 
hurrying servants of both sexes. 

Dolly’s heart sank within her as she contem- 
plated making her appeal for counsel to this 
formiddble-looking personage. 

Dame Ridgway it was. She paused in the 
doorway and looked around for a minute before 
her sharp eyes espied Dolly; then she cried 
imperiously, ‘Now then, young woman, is it you 
who would see me or the host? Make known 
your business quickly, if it please you; I am 
pressed for time.”” 

“‘] am sorry to have inconvenienced you,” said 
Dolly, humbly. ‘1 am but obeying my father’s 
directions; he assured me I should be welcome 
to Master Ridgway and his wife.” 

“And who may 
your father be ?”’ ask- 
ed Dame Ridgway in 
8 less formidable tone. 

The answer, ‘Miles 
Barclay, of  Little- 
burn,” brought a 
sudden light of cor- 
diality to her face. 

“Say you so?” she 
exclaimed. ‘Miles 
Barclay’s daughter ? 
Surely you are wel- 
come then. Your fa- 
ther and my goodman 
were old army-mates, 
and we owe Master 
Barclay many a good 
turn. Ho, there, Si- 
mon Black, I say! 
Come hither and help 
this young lady to 
alight; then take her 
nag in charge.” 

The man pansed in 
his run across the 
stable-yard, and bhur- 
ried to Dolly. 

“Come inside, my 
lass,”’ continued the 
hostess. ‘We are 
busy and crowded, 
but it shall go hard 
with me if I make not 
your father’s daugh- 
ter safe and comfort- 
able before others are 
cared for. Have you 
come all the way from 
St. Ives to-day? And 
alone? Faith, a ven- 
turous trip for so 
young a lass! I trust 
no dire need has sent 
you forth? How is 

. the worthy man, your 
father? I have not 
time just now to talk 
with you, bat my 
goodman and I will 
both have a bit of 
gossip with you before 
bedtime.” 

While she talked, 
waiting for no respon- 
ses to her questions, 
she ushered Dolly upa 
narrow flight of stairs 
into a comfortable 
chamber which over- 
looked the court-yard. 

“This is my own 
room,’’ said she. 
“You will find water 
in the ewer yonder, 
and napkins as you 
eee; and here is a 
couch upon which you 
can rest, if it 80 please 
you, until I come.’’ 

Dolly, when her hostess left her, and she had 


| Pheasant now. If you will tell me your business, | down upon the couch, and soon dropped off into 


a sound slumber that lasted until she felt Dame 
Ridgway’s hand upon her shoulder an hour later. 
“I was loath to break so sweet a slumber,” said 





hope you will enjoy that no less than your nap.”” 
Dolly was soon seated near the upper end of a 


in that hour wherein faith gained so signal a | shouting drivers, under the archway that led into | saw coming toward her through the wide hall a, long, well-filled table, opposite a stout, talkative, 


victory over the infirmities of mind and body! 


the inn yard. 


woman tall and stout, with red cheeks, sharp, | 


rathof gfand-looking genfleman and a pretty, 
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demure-looking little woman, evidently his wife. | 


Dame Ridgway directed one of the serving- 


imaids to give the young lady every attention, and { 


conduct her back to her room after the meal. 


‘Thus cared for, Dolly ate ber supper and found, 
much entertainment in watching the people around | 


her. 


Not until the hoase had grown comparatively | 


quiet did her host and hostess find time to join 
her. Master Ridgway was a sinaller, much less 


important-looking person than his wife, but he , 


was no less cordial to his old friend's daughter. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Hepburn’s. I know the place well; she is a 
worthy woman, under whose roof you will be 
quite safe and comfortable.” 

Master Pepys, who seemed thoroughly at home 
in the dark and crowded thoroughfares that were 
so bewildering to the little country girl, followed 
the course he had proposed. 

Soon they reached the stable, where his servant 
went in search of the hostler whose name Elinor 
had given. This person, when found, assured 
Dolly that any friend of Master Denison’s should 
receive fair treatment at his hands; so the Flemish 


It was, however, with much alarm that ther | mare was left in his charge, and Dolly took her 
heard she had come to them straight from a! seat in the coach during a noisy and confused 


plague-stricken home. She reassured them only 
by her repeated protestations that she had herself 
been in no way exposed to tho disease. 


drive through what seemed to her a labyrinth. 
“There is your stopping-place,” said Master 


| Pepys, as the coach stopped, pointing to a house 


"Tis a venturesome trip for one like you to! whose doorway was fevel with the mad of the 


make,” 
had finished. 

“The thought of it frightened me yesterday,” 
replied Dolly, ‘but I have seen no danger since I 
left home, and my journey is already half done."’ 

“Aye; this end of the route is fair enough ; but 
as you draw near to London every mile becomes 
more full of peril. I like not to see you set off 
alone.” 

He paused thoughtfully a few moments, and 


said Master Ridgway, gravely, when she 


unpaved street. There was a projecting window 
in the upper story, and a lighted lantern hung 
from it, bearing in red letters the single word 
“Lodgings.'’ Dolly made preparations to alight, 
but her protector detained her. 

“Wait yet a moment, until we see Dame 
Margery—or perhaps your brother; we will not 
leave you until we are quite certain you are in safe 
hands,” said Master Pepys. 

So again the servant descended and knocked at 


then said to his wife, ‘Does not Master Pepys. the door of the house. 


propose returning direct to London, to-morrow 2?" 

“Aye; 60 his lady tells me.” 

“sMight we not commend Mistress Durothy to 
their care, and ask permission for her to travel in 
their company ?"" 

“Truly, Tony, thy notion is a good one. The 
lady is kindness itself, and Master Pepys I believe 


could refuse nothing to a lass like Mistress | 


Dorothy.” 


“Then [ will go and speak to him forthwith. ! 
They have not yet gone to bed, for I heard him | 


speaking as I passed their parlor but now.”’ 
Master Anthony soon returned triumphant. 


«The gentleman was complaisant as heart could | 


wish, and Mistress Pepys desired me to ask you 


to step up to their parlor, that she might hear 


your tale from your own mouth. Air thy best 
manners now, child; be properly deferential, and 
I warrant you'll get the gentlefolks’s favor.” 


“Tutor not the child to anything foreign to her ; 


nature,” cried his shrewder wife. ‘Let her tell 
her tale as she has told it to us; her modest mien 
will do the rest.’” 

Not a little embarrassed by the personal char- 
acter of her friends’ comments, Dolly accompanied 
Master Anthony to the room occupied by Master 
and Mistress Pepys. There she told her story, 
and her auditors seemed to listen with much 
interest, the lady applying her lace kerchief to her 
eyes more than once during the recital. 

“It was pitiful indeed for father and child to 
part thus,"’ she cried; “and your poor mother, 


too, how her heart must have ached when she saw , 


you riding off alone~so young and so helpless— 
to face the risks of such a journey !"” 

“‘We will face the risks together,"’ said Master 
Pepys, ‘if the young lady chooses to ride in our 
company to-morrow.”* 

Dolly expressed her thanks, and the matter 
being thus settled made her courtesy and with- 
drew. 

Master Pepys’ coach-and-four drove up in 
gallant style to the front of the inn, next inorning; 
and the cavalcade soon set out, Dolly riding by 
the side of the coach, and exchanging occasionally 
a few remarks with its occupants. 

As they journeyed south the number of people 
whom they met became hourly greater. Every 
one who could do so was flying from London on 
account of the Plague, Master Pepys said. Some- 
times they met companies whose rough conduct 
and wild talk made Dolly 
she was not alone. 

Abeat noon the party reached Ware, a town of 
some importance about half-way between Royston 
and the metropolis. 

“We will tarry here until the heat of the dav is 
over,” said Master Pepys. 
distance between here and London within four 
hours, when the roads were far worse than to-day. 
Our horses will travel all the brisker for a good 
rest.”” 

Not until three o'clock did Master Pepys again 

take the road. Doubtless they would have reached | 
their journey’s end before nightfall, as he had 
calculated, had not one of his horses fallen lame. 
After that their progress was slow, and St. Paul’s 





clock was striking nine when they entered the! 


environs of the city. 
Dolly had been ordered to run no risk of getting 
to London after night, so that now she felt ata 
loss how to proceed. 
“To what part of the city are you bound?” 
asked Master Pepys. 
Dolly gave the address of her brother's lodgings. 
“Dame Margery Hepburn, in Fenchurch 
Street, opposite Claybank Lane,’ ”’ 


gentleman. “That 1s not more than five minutes’ 
ride from my house. I can readily guide vou to 
it.” 


“My directions,” said Dolly, “bid me go to a 
stable in Scotland Yard, and inquire for a certain 
hostler to whom my brother is well known. I 
was to leave my horse with him, and ask him to 
guide me to my brother's lodgings. If it were 
but daylight I should have no trouble."" 

«You shall bave none as it is,’ said Master 
Per kindly. ‘We will guide you to Scotland 
Yard, where von can leave vour horse as directed ; 
then ver can tke a seat in our coach to Dame 











thankful indeed that’ 


“I have made the, 


repeated the, 


There was a shop of some kind below, with a 
private entrance by the side of it. The raps were 


| presently responded to by a woman who emerged | 


! from the shop door, courtesied, and came to the 
| carriage at once. 

“You are Dame Margery Hepburn?” asked 
Master Pepys. 

“The same, sir, at your service;”” 
| courtesied again. 

“I am informed that Master Charles Denison 
and his wife have rooms in your house ?” 

“They have, sir, blessed be God! for pleasanter | 
lodgers a poor woman never had.” 

“This young lady is Master Denison’s sister; 1 
suppose you can take her in and make her 
comfortable ?”* 

“That can I, and proud to do it.”” 

“Then you may alight, Mistress Dorothy; we 
can take leave of vou now with easy minds.” 


and she 


Detroit yesterday, selling goods, an’ he said nuts 
was scarce down there this fall. Land o’ mercy! 
They are plenty enough here—beech an’ walnuts, 
too. You might do well pickin’ ‘em, an’ the 
next time a traveller comos in here I'll tell him 
you've some to sell. See ?”” 

Nat was about to answer when the old man 
broke in again: ‘An’ say! I saw a mink down | 
toward Scanlon’s Creek yesterday. Muskrats 
an’ rabbits an’ squirrels are right plenty, too, an’ 
there's some otter left up toward the timber, if 
you’re smart enough to ketch ‘em. Mighty scarce, ' 
thongh.”” 

Nat had heard enough to bring up his hope 
and courage. With enthusiasm in his heart, he, 
bent his small back willingly through the hours ! 
of daylight in gathering nuts. He knew where} 
they grew largest and best. | 

Then there were traps to be made and set, and | 
he must pass hours in discovering where the | 
muskrats and otters hid themselves. He grudged 
every minute, too, that must be spent away from ; 
his beloved books. 

As the days slipped away and brought 
Christmas near, it seemed to Nat that there was 
but little to show for so much hard work. Seven 
weeks had gone since he had begun, and the 
small box which served as a bank held only 
twelve dollars, besides a few pennies. It was! 
almost hopeless now to think of swelling the sum 
|to forty dollars by March, but forty dollars, at | 
least, he must have to carry him through the 
term. 

There was Sammy, now; twelve-year-old, 
ruddy, light-hearted brother Sainmy. He seemed | 
to have hardly a care or an ambition in the world. 
He thought nothing of educating himself; and 
yet it seemed that the rarest and best of the skins | 
were found in Sammy's traps. The animals 
| seemed to hunt for his traps, wishing to be caught! 
| He had actually saved fifteen dollars, while Nat, 





| who had a purpose back of it all, had, only | 
| twelve. 
| ‘There were no nuts to gather now. They were 


buried deep under the snow. There were only 
| the skins to depend upon, and he must study | 
hard. That was the secret of it: Sammy gave | 
all his time to the traps, fur he had nothing else | 





After receiving the young girl's heartfelt thanks, 


her kind friends drove off, and Dolly turned to: 


| the woman, her heart beating high with expecta- 
tion. 

“Is my brother—is Master Denison within?” 

| she asked, eagerly. 

‘Lord bless you, no, mistress! neither he nor 

‘his wife has been here for over two weeks.” 

Dolly turned white and faint. 

stand —" she faltered. ‘Mistress Denison, I 
{ know, is away; I left her at iy father’s house 
but vestermorn; but her husband —"’ 

‘He left the day after she did,"’ said the woman. 
“He told me he was going over seas, and I have: 
not set eyes upon him since.” 

M. R. Housekerver. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


NAT’S EDUCATION. 


| Nat was sitting on the low sill of the barn door, 
| listening eagerly to a few gentle, oarnest words 
his father was speaking at intervals as he worked 
in the stalls. They were all about Nat's educa- | 
| tion. 

“Your mother and I talked it over last night,” 
his father said. ‘You know, son, there aint 
much money to do with. We’d do more if we 
could. We never had any education ourselves, 
but we know what it is for young folks nowadays. 
We decided, your nother and I, that you might 
have more of your time to yourself for study, or to 
work for yourself, if you can get the chance. 
Maybe there’s considerable work for a strong boy 

, to do at the store down tu the Corners. You 
better ask ’em. You can do what you like, and 
maybe if you're careful and saving you can get 
enough together by spring to pay for a term's 
schooling at the academy. 
what I can do.” 

| ‘That was all. Corn must be hauled from the 
tields 8d wood: brought for the winter fires. 
There was little time to stand idle or to talk. 

| It is hard to tell what is in a man or a boy 
| until some carnest purpose takes him in hand 
‘and makes him show what he can do. 
with Nat. Never before in the fourteen years of | 





80 little time for the doing of them. 


| He must study hard to be ready for his exami- | 


nations; that was the most important of all. 


And then every minute of the rapidly shortening | 


days must be economized, for it was the daylight 


which must be used to bring him his coveted | 


dollars. 

Old Mr. Bellaire. who owned the small store at | 
the Corners, had listened with sharp curiosity 
when Nat spoke of work at the store. 

“What's made ve so keen for work ?"' he asked. 
“Want an education? Well, now! That's the 
way to talk! There aint many that would try it 
by themselves. Well. 
here that I know of, 
have time to rest. Sorry, 
of course I'll let you know." 


Ben an’ I do it all, an 
If there is anything, 


Nat thanked him. and was going out when Mr. 


Bellaire called : 
ye pick nuts? 


“Hold on! Say, Nat, why don’t 
‘There was a feller here from 


“TI do not under- | 


Then by fall I'll see; 


It was so | 


‘his life had the days seemed so full to overflowing | 
with things to be done; never had there soemed | 


no, there aint no work)| 


todo. It was too bad, thought Nat. 

: A feeling almost of despair had possession of | 
Nat’s mind as he made the rounds of his traps | 
one day, with these thoughts uppermost. Why : 
couldn’t he get money, when it meant so much? 
He had passed three of Sammy’s traps already 
that day, which held a further store of skins for; 

‘that lucky brother. They would add at least | 

; another dollar to his savings. Not one of Nat's 

jown traps had been sprung. Why couldn't it 
have been different ? 

| Why — It was a sudden, half-formed idea 
| whieh flitted through his mind, but it startled 
‘him and brought a swift color to his cheek. It 

| made him feel hot and angry, as though some 

one had struck him. But there it was again, 
| bobbing up as though it had nothing to be 
| ashamed of. It was more definite this time, too. 


“Sammy's skins!’’ Those were the two words 


j Which formed it. Nat set bis teeth together and | 


plunged ahead sturdily through the drifted snow, 
trying to get it out of his mind. It did uot seem 
at all anxious to go, but came up again and 
again, stronger and larger with every appearance. 
{ “Sammy's skins.” “Sanuny's lucky.” “Sammy 
has fifteen dollars, @..d three more skins in his 
| traps to-day.’ “What will Sammy do with his 
money when he gets it? Just waste it--spend it 
for some foolish thing or other. Why couldn't — 

No! Nat wouldn't think of it! And yet he 
did think of it; he couldn’t help it. 

“There are Sammy's skins. There is no one to 
| see. Sammy doesn’t need the money. 
could pay it back to him, anyway, some time. 
Take Sammy’s skins.” 

Oh, the shame of it! He would not listen. 
turned far out of his way after that, 
avoid seeing Sammy's traps, and hurried home 
as fast as he could, to tind relief in his studies. 

But when he lay awake in the night, the firat | 


He 


he dreamed of his little brother's good fortune, 
and in the morning, when he arose and went 
{down to his early hour of study in the kitchen, 
he could not fasten his mind upon his work, but 
! sat for a long time with his eyes fixed upon the 
dancing red flames. 


to the woods before it attacked him. When he! 
left the house it was busy in his brain, and had 
persuaded him to listen while it argued. Long} 
\ and persistently it worked; and when he reached 
the dark shelter of the timber land he was too 
much occupied in his struggle with it to think of 
avoiding Sammy's traps to-day. 
| The very first one upon which his eyes fell held 
a beautiful red fox ! 
| Was it ordered to be so? No one can tell. Nat 
hardly stopped to question. If it had been a! 
| rabbit or a muskrat, he might have resisted ; now 
[he did not struggle, but with a sudden. fierce 
, determination he released the fox and slung it 
| across his back, then carefully reset the trap and 
| covered all traces of his visit. 
| He did not care to stop to reason now; it was 
\ too late. He only forced himself to say, over and | 
‘over again: “I'll pay Sammy back, some day. 
Then he won't care.” 
After that, yielding was easier. 
easier after the first struggle is lost. 
Then Nat's dollars increased. 





It is always 


It seemed to 


You | 


so as to! 


drifting bits of thought were of Sammy's skins; | 


To-day the thought did not wait for him to get j 
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those at home that some kindly fate must be 
determined to help Nat on, his little hoard of 
money grew so rapidly. Sammy’s grew, too, but 
80 slowly ! ‘ 

. “The beasts have found oat it’s Nat that wants 
the éducation,”’ their father said, jokingly ; “that's 
why they've quit coming to you, Sammy.” 

But Sammy had nothing to say; he only 
looked across at Nat, seated at the other side of 
the fireplace, bent over his books. Nat would 
much rather read the pages of his history than 
look into Sammy’s honest brown eyes. 

Well, and so it was accomplished. The first of 
March brought a new sense of living to the 
ambitious boy, when he realized that he had only 
three or four dollars more to win. He would 
trust to good fortune in earning them in some 
way at Belmont, in odd moments out of school 
hours. He would certainly not let that keep him 
at home. 

Then came the day of leave-taking. Thatisa 
day always clear in the memory of every boy, 
until boyhood slips into the dreamy shadows of 
final forgetfulness. Belmont was only twenty 
miles away, down the river, but there was as 
much of sorrow and hope in the preparations for 
leaving home as though it had been on another 
star. 

“Good-by, Nat. 
you.”” 

There was an unaccustomed warmth and tremor 
of feeling in his father’s voice, it seemed to Nat. 
‘and in his mother's close clasp and words of 
‘ counsel and blessing. Somehow it was the sound 
of the voices, more than the words, which hung 
in his brain as he started bravely down the road 
toward the station. He thought of this so much 
that he forgot to look for little Sammy, to say 
good-by, until he was far on his way. 

Then he was glad that he had escaped it; he 
was better satisfied not to have to look into 
Sammy's face. 

A sudden sharp turn in the road made his 
heart sink, for there, a little way ahead, stood 
| Sammy, kicking his feet against a tree to keep 
them warm. When he saw Nat he stopped 
exercising. ty 

“Hello!” he said; “I been waiting for you. 
Gimme hold of your valise, an’ let me help you.” 

Nat paused, but did not accept the offered help. 

“I'd rather go alone, Samamy,” he said; “I 
don’t feel like—like talking. I'd rather be alone 
and think. You'd better go back home and keep 
warn,” 

He spoke with half-averted face. He was 
willing to be rude to get away from his little 
brother's kindness. Samuny did not press it upon 
him. 

“Good-by,”’ he said; 
fellow sometimes.” 

“LT will,” Nat said, hurriedly. “Good-by, 
Sammy. T’'ll write,” and again he started on his 
way. Sammy stood for a moment, irresolute, 
and then trotted after him. 

“Say, Nat,” he began. His red mitten was off 
and he was tugging at something in the pocket of 
his old brown jacket. 

“I wish you'd take this,” he said, drawing out 
‘an old leather pouch and thrusting it into his 

brother’s hand. "Taint much, but you'll need it 
down to Belmont. It's twenty-two dollars. You 
‘take it. I been savin’ it for you.”’ 4 

Nat stood suddenly still in the roadway, his 
whitened face turned fall upon his brother. Thea 

| in @ moment more he had thrown himself at full 
length upon the snow, burying his face upon his 
arms, sobbing with all the bitterness of his loug 
pent-up feelings. 
| And this was Sainmy! Careless, light-hearted, 
‘thoughtless brother Sammy, who, he had 10 
doubt, meant to waste his money foolishly, whom 
he, the elder brother, had been robbing for weeks 
| together ! r 

Was there not enough in the thought of it, 
without this? Oh, why had it come just now? 

Sammy stood by, waiting. There was wisdom 
in that emall head of his, as woll as brotherly 
| kindness. He let Nat sob himself calin before he 
spoke. 

“Don't do that, Nat,” he said, at last, “what's 
the use cryin’? I didn't want to make you fedl 
bad. You needn't take it if you don’t want (0. 
I'll keep it till you need it, an’ then you can send 
for it. What's the use cryin’ ?” 

Nat's passionate burst of crying had set his 
own honest heart to beating again in his breast. 
Tears sometimes act so. 

“L can't take it, Sammy,” he said, lifting bis 
stained face, “you don’t know how mean I've 
been. I stole from you—I've been stealing from 

your traps all winter! Most of the skins I got 
since Christinas I took from your‘traps.’ 

It was a plain, blunt confession, with no attempt 
to shield the wrong. 

“There aint no need cryin’ about that,” Sammy 
! said, with a warm color mounting to his brow® 
| cheeks. “I knowed that. I seen you the time you 
took that red fox. I was back in the woods. 
knowed how bad you wanted the money. 1 ¥% 
goin’ to give it to you anyway, so where's the 
difference ?”" 

“No, no!" Nat cried, “I can’t take it Help 
me with this valise, Sammy. I'm going back 
j homes, 

‘‘Ilome!” the little brother said, with dism#’, 
"woh, my! Nat, I wouldn’t do that. What! you 
goin’ to tell daddy an’ mother ?”” 

“I'm going to tell them the truth,” Nat said 
Ile was quite calm now. “1 won't. wy 


Mind what your mother tolls 


“you want io write to & 
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start wrong, not after this. 
them the truth.”’ 

And at home, with his face bowed in his 
mother’s lap, he did tell the truth, from the 
beginning to the end. Then he went back to his 
work on the farm again, with a fresh and stronger 
courage and hope in his heart. 

“Next fall,” he told Sammy, ‘I'm going to 
Belmont. Then I can begin honest.” 

He was not afraid, now, to look into Sammy’s 


big brown eyes. W. R. Licuton. 


Tm going to tell 


——__+0- 


For the Companion. 
A VALLEY. 
An emerald love-cup ’mong the hills, 
in and out with sliver rills. 
t the rose-cheeked god of dawn 
quaff the dew from field and lawn. 
Many A. WINSTON. 





For the Companion. 


HERM AND I. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER II. 


e 
A Cargo of Bear. 


Eager to shoot the bear, Herm and [ struck 
through the forest and hurried along until we were 
near the dam. Then, carefully noting the direction 
of the wind, which was quite strong, we crept 
toward the spot, keeping the wind in our faces. 


We hardly expected to find the bear where we | 


had left the deer, for it seemed likely that he would 
have eaten all he wanted and gone off to sleep 
through the day in the thick brush near by. So we 
were not a little surprised, when we emerged from 
a dense thicket of hazel brush through which we 
had crawled on our hands and knees, to find the 
old fellow squatted on his haunches, with his side 
toward us, while he feasted contentedly on the fat 
carcass which he held on the ground between his 
forepaws. 

I will not say that we were frightened, but from 
some cause our limbs shook at an astonishing rate. 
A strong wind prevented the bear from hearing or 
smelling us, and we had our wits about us enough 
to know that it would be foolhardy to fre at him 
while our hands trembled ag they did. So we lay 
close to the ground until our nerves were more 
steady. 

Then, rising upon our elbows, we aimed, Herm 
athis ueck and I just back of his shoulder. We 
fired at the same instant. We had each selected 
a tree and were ready to do some hasty climbing; 
but the bear rolled over and diced almost without: 
a struggle. Herm’s bullet had broken his neck. 

To say that we were elated 
would not describe our feelings. 

We danced and yelled with de- 
Nght. We had killed our first 
bear, and a la at that! 

















~ We soon Wit open a plan. 1 
went back forthe ¢anve? while 
Herm went np the creek 
to look after. tof Me waps. 
T brought thé canoe up as far as 
the dam and fastened iCunder the 
edge ofthe creek bank, which 
was founor ve feet high, covered 
with and overhanging the 
water We weant to get the bexr 
‘to the édge of the bank and slide 
it down into the canoe. 

When Herat returned from the 
traps We set at work; and we hud 
a wearisonie time of it. “The bear 
‘was extremely fat, and so soft 
aad limp as to be very difien!t 
to handle We could get him 
along only by rolling him oyer 
and over. % > 
It took a long time to-bring him 
-to. the bank, but this’ proved only 
the beginning of our troubles. 
We knelt on-the edge of thé Hank, 
and grasping the beat by the legs, 
rolled him slowly € its brink. 
Wesaw that the weight would be 
too much for us the moment he 
went over; but if was too late to 
~ stop then, and we dared not let 
go lest the’earcass should knock 
the bottom out ofthe canoe. 

Just at that moment the bank 
gave way,and down we went in 
a buneh, The bear ppened to 
Tand in the canoe, but Herm and 
J fell into six feet of almost ice- 
wold water.“ Scrambling out, we found dry matehes 
in the pockets of our coats Which, luckily, we had 
pulled off and thrown down ina safe spot while 
tugging at the bear, amt soon had a huge fire 
“burning. “While drying our elotlies we roasted 
some of the yenjxoft, andate a hearty lunch hefore 
starting down the creek for camp aguin. 








THE YOUTH’S 


We knew that the next heavy wave would probably 
send to the buttum bear, guns and all. 

Wecould swim ashore well enough without our 
rifles, but we felt that we must save those at all 
hazards. Pulling off our boots and coats, we threw 
| these in the bottom of the canve, with our rifles on 
top to keep them from floating away, and sprang 
over the side into the chilly water. 

One of us swam on each side. Grasping the 
gunwale with one hand, to keep the canoe from 
capsizing, we struck out with the other hand as we 
drifted toward the shore a quarter of # mile away. 

The water was icy cold. In spite of our vigorous 
exertions, our limbs began to stiffen, until it; 
required all our strength to retain our hold upon 
the gunwale, leaving the canoe to drift wholly at 
the mercy of the wind and waves. We expected 
every moment that it would swing round broadside | 
to the wind, and either capsize or fill and sink. 
But fortunately this did not occur. We had become 
so exhausted that it was a question of only a few 
moments how much longer we should be able tu 
bang on, when at last we touched bottom with our 
feet. The lake was very shallow for some distance 
from the shore. 

The drifting canoe helped us along to land, and 
when we did reach it we threw ourgelves upon the 
tall, dry grass, chilled through and completely 
exhausted. But the bright sunshine goon warmed 
us. When we had regained our strength some- 
what, we drew the canve up the bank, took our 
boots and guns, and started for camp. 

What a pile of dried meat and tallow that bear 
yielded, and what a fine black robe his hide made! 
It kept us busy every eveuing for a week trying out 
the fat, and it nearly half-filled a two-bushel bag. 
which was the only receptacle we had to put it in. 

For two weeks longer we continued trapping, 
without any remarkable adventure, and then with 
our canoe well ballasted with furs, dried meat and 
tallow, we started down the river before daylight | 
one morning, and reached home at dark that night. | 

Such rejoicing ax there was over our return! | 
And I think I never more than half-appreciated 
my mother’s cooking until we sat down to the 
supper which she spread for us that night. 

Naturally we were very proud of our success. 
; We had taken over one hundred dollars’ worth of 
furs besides our bearskin, nearly as good a catch 
as father and Mr. Welsman had ever made. We 
were the envy of all the boys in the settlement, 
and felt as if we had grown about a fvot in stature 
during the time we had been away from home. 

Two years passed away after Herm and I made 
this, our drst trapping expedition, and the last of 
August, 1862, found us again preparing for our 
regular yearly hunt. 





We were now almost men, | 





and had arrived at man's stature none too svon; | 
' for the great Civil War was raging. 


Nearly all the 





After our Ducking. 


able-bodied men in the settlements, my father and 
Herm’s included, were away In the army, and each 
of us found the burden’ of a family’s support 
chiefly résting upon him. 
We bad sown and harvested the usual crops of | 
wheat and ont= on both farms, but the season had | 
} been a dry one, and. the erop was- very light. 





was half-full of water that came over the lee side. | 
| 
' 


COMPANION. 


We had noticed no unusual movement among the 
Indians in our neighborhood. Parties were occa- 
sionally seen going up or down the river in their 
canoes or across the country with their ponies from 
one hunting-ground to another, as was their custom 
at that season, but we had heard of no actual 
depredations. I advised my mother, however, in 
case further reports should confirm the bad rumors, 
not to wait for our return, but to drive the stock 
into the woods, load our bateau with what furniture 
and provisions it would hold, and row down to the 
fort, thirty miles away. 

This bateau, which was always afloat and tied to 
the river shore In front of our house, would carry 
more than two tons. We often used it to transport 
farm produce down the river to the fort, bringing 
back to the settlement groceries and provisions. 

The day before we were to start Mrs. Weisman 
and her children took up their abode with my 
mother. We were not as jubilant as usual, as we 
started for our trapping grounds up the river the 
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to reconnoitre before venturing inte the river. 
Imagine our consternation, when, just as woe 
reached the middle, happening to glance up the 
stream behind us, we saw a large canoe containing 
six Sloux warriors coming down toward us as fast 
| as their half dozen paddles could send their craft 


through the water. 

“Bend low—paddle for your life!” Herm called 
to me, and our canoe fairly jumped with our 
strokes. Myron B. Gipson. 


(To be continued.) 
oe 


For the Companion. 


FRIENDS AND FOES IN A HEDGEROW. 


Only a few yards of bank between an English 
country lane and a field of corn, on one side 
moist and rank with a watery ditch, op the other 


dry and sheltered along the fleld-path. Yet such a 





“Bend tow paddle tor your Life! * 


next morning. There might be some truth in these 
Indian rumors, and we were responsible for the 
safety of the two families. 

We concluded not to go farther than thirty or 
forty miles from home, to watch sharply for signs 
of any unusual movement by the Stoux, and if 
these were found, to paddie home at once. Going 
with the current we could cover the distance easily 
in one day. 

The first night out we reached the last settlement 
on the river, twenty miles from home, and camped 
there, but could Iearn nothing further about the 
Indians. The people seemed to be a little appre- 
hensive, but many of them thought there was no 
real cause for fear. 

After selecting a good camping-place about fit. 
teen miles above the upper settlement, we hunted 
in the vicinity for ten days. Fur signs were 
abundant, and deer so plenty that at this camp we 

secured nearly half a cargo of 
dried meat and a dozen hides. 
Then we moved about five miles 
nearer our old camp on the bank 
of the lake where we had killed 


the bear two years befone. 
SOT U 












rly two weeks, and had 
not seen a single Indfiay~<This 
Wies itp ftual, but, we were so busy 





gave the matter too little thought. 
It was not UL we got oar cdmp in 
ordenthatwe seriously Considered 
the situation. 
re Herm was restless and-did not 
© sleep much thit night. He was 
‘s). also silent and moody the next 
morning, while we were preparing 
breakfast, aid [knew something 
wis troubling him. 

“Well, Herm,” said I, after we 
had eaten in-sileuce, . 
that’s onyour mind?” 

“PN tell you,” he replied. «“f 
am anxious about the folks at 
home, We ought to have stayed 
there and taken care of them, 
We uever have been out before 
without seeing dozens of Sioux 
camping along the streams and 
hunting like ourselves. We were 
thoughtless enough to leave home 
a all, but we have acted like 
idiots in not returning as soon as. 
we noticed that the Indians were 
not scattered about, hunting, as 
they alwa, ve Deen at this 
time of the year.” 

“Phere aren't any around,” T 
admitted. 

“Why,” said Herm, “we have 
paddled uj the river for forty 
miles, arid hunted the country 
all over, and haven't seen an 
Indian, nor found a single fresh 
camp. What does it all mean? 
Why, it can mean but one. thing, 

and that fs that they have been getting ready 
for a massacre. It’s probably all over with before 
this time, and unless they were warned, our folks 
have heen killed and sealped, 
horned down.” 

There were. tears in his eyes as he spoke, and T 
felt the truth of what he had said, ..% yas plain to 

















We lind notised that the water was somewhat | Mother and Mrs. Weisman weve both unwilling | me, now that T thought the mattei vyer seriously, 


rough; before we reached the widiile of the Iake 
and began to feel the’ full forve of the wind, we 





| that we should leave bome. Rumor had reached) 
us that the Sioux Indians, realizing the unprotected | 








nd my-mind was filled with apprehension. 
“L believe you are tight,” T replied. “We must 


+> towed that it required our utmost exertions to keep.| condition of the settlements, were gathering their | start for home right off. Perbaps it isn’t too late 


“our fratl craft from eapsizing. 
_A-Dirch-bark canoe is easily sprung out ofshape. 
The three hundred pounds of bear meat sunk the 


scattered bands and preparing to go upon the war- | 
| path. 
But rumors of this kind-were abroad every year 


YW badly shaken when the bear tumbled in, almost. to | was getting low, and owing tothe short crops, we 


middie of our craft, which “had probably been | at the same season, and as-our steck of groceries 





_ Whe waters edge, while the stern and prow were | needed, for the purchase of our winter supplies, | 


~~ apuch tilted up. We headed straight for-camp and | al) the money we could get from the sale of hides 
Bone p-and | s 

> Paddied for dear Wte,. thinking we should ‘be | and furs, our mothers bravely decided at last that 

eS swamped if we tried to turn back. 


we should undertake our usnal yearly bunt. 

We had gone sowe distance, being much pitehed | But as a measure of “safety. 1 suggested that) 
frolled by the waves; when an unustilly large | Hertn’s mother and her children should stay at our | 
 Caughteus. amiAships and broke over the side, | house while we were away. Herm’s two brothers | 
trying % Wit the canoe so as to keep the water | —twelve and fourteen years of age—were sturdy, 
‘gui we leaned O¥er too far; the sea helped ovr manly boys, and would do their best to care for 
“Weight, and before we could right ourselvés she | those we leftat home. 














vet? 

We ivr nediately étruck our tent and made things 
spitz inthe canaé. We placed the bundle of deer. 
sking in the stern behind Herm, and one sack of: 
meat in the bow in front of me, while the-rest of 
the load was stowed amidships, leaving a spac 








ahont four feet from éach end large enough for S| 


fo sit or kneel in while paddling. 

With-so late a start it would be long after dark 
before we got home. Plying our paddles with a. 
will we soon reached. the mouth of the creek, and 
shot our canoe out into-the middie of the river in 
order to get the full benefit of the enrrent. 

We did not. think of seeing, Indians as we came 
out of the mouth ofethe creeky and did not’ stop 


Digitized 





humming and: trapping xhat we’, 


dl everything} 
= “\"hying and repel the creeping insect: 


DY 


complex mags of plant and animal life crowds this 
space that years might be spent in its study. 

If we select the chief inhabitants only, we shall 
have almost too much to deal with. First, there is 
the hawthorn hedge itself which divides the fleld 
from the lane. Hidden in the thickest part is a 
thrush’s deserted nest, and on the topmost twig 
an impudent sparrow ix eying the bank for a worm. 
He indeed 1s only a chance visitor, but the field- 
mouse, peeping out of her hole in the thick grass, 
is a true inhabitant, and’ has three little ones 
warmly housed in her downy nest. 

The unwary files, gnate and midges struggling in 
the spider’s web further on have lately come 

\ from tiny grubs living either in the ditch or on the 
plants upon its banks. Other insects ure seeking 
| food. The humming hive-bec alights upon a tuft 
‘of wild geranium to sip its honey. A lovely 
| tortoise-shell butterfly, dropping lightly on a prim- 
‘rose, thrusts his proboxcis into the tube of the 
flower for the drop within. 
| ‘These two and the numerous files are friend» to 
the flowers; for though they steal the honey, they 
form fresh 
he x shell, how- 
Ver, lived by fetding greedily pon the Ware oot 
the dead-nettle to which he-was theh somewhat at 
Menemy; andthe (ysgrubs wrought hayoc. among 
| tag renderrootlets of the grasses and other plants. 
+The name of the plants struggling for place upon 
thecrowded bank is legion, First, ther are the 
nilmerons grasses, witha feru here and there. The 
mule «fern spreads its broad fronds in a shady 
corner, and the hart’s-tongae grows close te the 
diteh. 'The-common bladed grass is cropping up 
every way. Phe vernal grass which gives its sweet 
scent to the new-mown hay, and the catstall grass 
with its long, straight spike of flower, re there. 
The wild oat ina few places. bangs ite graceful 
head. The quake-grass with its tiny seed-vessels 
quivers in the faintest breeze, and the ta!’ Slender 
fox-grass raises its hairy. arms. ye. Sa 

Have these grasses friends and foes? Surely. 
Not only do the fly-grubs feed upon their routs. 
The wireworm or grub of the elater beetle also 
sometimes does dire mischief. Above ground the 
foxtail has a special enemy—an orange-colored 
grab, which, until it turns into a small daddy-long- 
legs, feeds yoractously upon the seeds. 

But perliaps the grasses’ greatest enemies are 
each other, for they seed. so fast that hundreds of 
tiny plants, if they find room te sprout at al), are 
promptly choked. But the windisa friend. Light 
breezes carry their seeds hither and thither» Strong 
blastscarry them far afield. Grow where they will 
they are always welcome to some living creatures; 
for the grasses themselves afford food to grubs, to 
snails and fo slugs; and their seeds are greedily 
devoured by small birds. 

Less numerous, of course, than the grasses, but 
still plentiful are the gay flowering plants. The 
bright yellow trefoil grows along the edge of the 
| ditch, ifs pea shaped flower closely shut with only 
\atiny opening for the trunk of the bee or the 
butterfly. Its eurious shape is to protect it from 
| the ants and other creeping insects whieh are its 
(naturel enemies, The sat-only wants her daily 
food; but as she creeps along, any pollen-dust she 
carries is rubbed off on the grass and wasted. 

We can explain the shape and manner of life of 
many plants by remembering that they invite the 
Thus the 
yellow trefoil, though it raises ifs bright stundard to 
dtttraet the bees and Wutterfliesy closes its petals 
closely over its*stamens. The commen purple 
vetch is still better protected, for on the under 
| side of ifs Teavet it has cells of honey. Conse- 

quently, the tints stop there and do not climb upto 
gnaw the flower, 

The upper leaves of the honeysuckle, which is 
| twining up the hawthorn hedge, grow ppposite eneh 
L other, have no: stalks, but sit. close upon the stem 
‘and are shiny and slippery. A erawling insect 
finds it dificult to get over the edge of thesé leayes. 

Moreover if the daytime the honeysuckle flower 
| will not smell so sweet as in the evening. This is 
\hecause the tubeof the flower ts so deep that only 

a certain night-flying moth has atrank long enough 
to reach its bottom. The bees would he enemies, 
| for they would either only-eat the pollen for bee- 
| bread, or ele¢ gnaw open the bottom of the trhe for 
honey, an‘_would not carry the dust. Therefore it 


i eletty those ‘Ool whieh give out sweet 
(500 8 Cc 
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scent by night, and attract the moths, which have | is the plantain aphis, the honeysuckle aphis, the | only recognizable government on land, represented 


their pollen carried and form healthy seeds. 
The humblebee gnaws at the base of the flowers 
of the purple; 





dead - nettle, They fix their little tranks into the leaves and ! 

which has in- | stems of plants to suck their juice, and would 

deed grown a | soon destroy all the plants on the bank were it 

fringe of hairs | not that beetles, earwigs, and other insects feed 

greedily upon them, and that the 

e birds esteem them dainty morsels. 

a ze = ‘The ants only are their friends; 
ee an alliance offensive and defensive 






















inside the blossom, and 
a hairy clothing on its stalk = 
to keep off creeping insects, } 
but does not yet know how - 
to protect itself from this new 
outrage. 

The Bluebottle or Cornflower 


(Centaurea cyanus) on the other 
side of the hedge amongst the young 
corn has a stiff, thick involucre or 
cup of small leaves folded over each other, and 
edged with sharp teeth growing below its blossom. 
An ant has little chance of creeping over this, 
or a bee of gnawing through it. So none but 
winged insects can get the honey, and they only 
by the right door. 


Gentler measures will sometimes keep out | living thing can we really learn to love the lowly | held simply because they have come down to us 


gnawers. Close to the roadside, its smooth leaves 
and stem almost seeming to invite climbers, stands 
the pure white Bladder-campion (Silene inflata ) 
with its loose head of slightly drooping flowers: 
It has adopted a new mode of protection. Its 
flowers are indeed soft and tender, but the bulging 
calyx—the inflated parchment-like cap which 
surrounds the delicate tube—is too tough for any 
beetle or bee to gnaw through easily. 

Again the Ragged-robin (Lychnis flos-cuculi ), 
whose red flowers rise from the damp ditch, has a 
stem hairy below and sticky above, so that an ant, 
if he pusMes through the soft down, only sticks 
with feet and mouth in the viscid matter above. 

But the devices are numberless. We must pass 
many over. We must notice, however, two of the 
plants in the ditch; the water-plantain with its 
rosette of narrow leaves spread on the water, and 
fits head of pale, rose-colored flowers, and the 
water-polygonum with its creeping stem, its thick, 
floating leaves and erect, red spikes. 

Here we find no sticky or hairy stems, no 
inflated calyx, no prickly or stiff involucre, in 
fact no protection against the invasion of creeping 
insects. The water itself protects it; secure in an 


element which creeping insects cannot cross, it; 


needs none of the defences of its neighbors on land. 

We know that this is the reason it is 50 defence- 
less, because if the water-polygonum is trans- 
planted to the land for many generations it 
becomes covered with sticky hairs. 

But on these plants many creatures are living. 
Here a snail or a slug leaves its slimy trace, and 
seldom does anything but mischief to the plants 
it feeds on, though sometimes it clears away 
decayed leaves. 

Then there are the numberless caterpillars and 
grubs of the different beetles, butterflies, moths 
and flies, some in silken webs under the leaves, 
some rolling themselves up in them, and some 
mining between the layers of the leaves themselves, 
and making a home as they feed. 

Then there are the vegetable-feeding beetles. 
The weevils with their long snouts are very 
destructive of roots, buds, flowers and seeds, and 
lay their eggs in the tender blossoms or fruits of 
which their maggots eat out the hearts. The 
rose-beetles and earwigs and numberless other 
small insects would soon destroy all the plant-life 
were they not in their turn eaten by flesh-eating 
beetles, sand-wasps, hedgehogs and birds. 

Some of these, together with field-crickets, 
centipedes, small hunting spiders and plant-mites, 


are under almost every leaf, getting their liveli-' part of the navy, and called upon President) in the power of the enemy. And so, good men 


hood and finding secure spots for their eggs; 
while upon many plants are some little creatures 
whom we must examine more closely. 


These are the plant-lice or aphides, of which | restoration of the nyonarchy while the Peixoto | 
almost every plant has its peculiar species. There | government, in addit‘on to being the de facto or' American than that of our great cities, almost 
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rose aphis and hosts of others. All increase so 
fast that a single mother may give birth in a year | 
to millions. | 


has long existed between them. 
The staple food of ants is, as 
las been said, sweet juices and 
honey, which, however, the flow- 
ers seek to keep from them. But 
by the help of the plant-lice 
the ant wins, ' 
For these plant-lice 
suck all day long, and 
fill their bodies so full of 
sweet jaice that it oozes 
from two little tubes 
on their back and 
from the tail, 
and drops on 
the leaves of the 
plant, making 
- themsticky with 
sshoney dew. 
But the ant 
does not even 
wait for the 
drop to fall. She 
visits the plant- 
lice daily, and 
stroking them 
with her anten- 
ne, coaxes them 
to force out the 
sweet juice, thus 
“milking her 
cows"’ of honey. 
In return, the 
__ ant watches over 
her plant - lice, 
to protect them 
against their en- 





_COMPANION. 


the republican principle. The United States has 
taken no side in the controversy, except go far as 
to continue to recognize only the de facto govern- 
ment, and to prevent the insurgent navy from 
interfering with American commerce. 

The civilized population of Brazil lies chiefly 
along the seaboard. The interior is for the most 
part a thinly populated wilderness. The country 
is practically, though not nominally, ruled by a 
comparatively small class of whites, of Portuguese 
blood, in the large towns. The masses of the 
people are of mixed Indian and negro blood, and 
are remarkably docile and subinissive in character. 

These facts account for the somewhat feeble and 
lingering character of this Brazilian war. A 
great sectional civil war would be very unlikely 
in Brazil, or one involving large armies and 
sanguinary battle-fields. 

Though the constitution of the Brazilian republic 
is much like that of the United States, the char- 
acter of the people and the country, and the 
lingering habits of a monarchical régime, make 
the government a very different thing. Our own 
mainstay, an intelligent and watchfal public 
opinion, is quite wanting in Brazil. 

Nevertheless, under a government which hag 
the general respect and obedience, we may look 
for a growth of true republican principles. 

One result of the probable pacification of the 
country must be the development of friendly 
| relations between the United States and Brazil. 
The position which our country has occupied in 
the controversy has inspired the Brazilians with a 
confidence which must result in good to them. 
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For the Companion. 
THE EYES OF LOVE. 


Blind souls, who say that Love is blind: 
He only aves aright; 

His only are the eyes that find 
‘The spirit'’s central light. 


He lifte—while others grope and pry— 
His gaze serene and far; 

And they but see a waste of sky 
‘Where Love can see the Star. 


MARION COUTHOUY SMITH. 
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POLITICS OUT OF PLACE. 





» emies. 

The meadow- 
ant even hides 
a her aphides in 
* her nest. 

The story 

not half - told. 

But it may be well that so much remains for 
each to study for himself; for only by lying on 
a bank ard watching every flower and insect and 


Under a Hedgerow. 


life of nature, and understand its enmities and 
friendships. ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 
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For the Companton. 
MAY. 


Lam the weaver busy at my loom, 
Weaving the World's rich tapestries of bloom,— 
A radiant rug for every meadow floor, 

A damask curtain for each garden door, 


FRANK DEMPRTER SHERMAN, 
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PEACE IN BRAZIL. 


The war in Brazil seems to have come to an 
end. It had heen waged for about two years in a 
desultory fashion between the governinent of 
President Peixoto, supreme on the land, and the 
insurrectionary navy under Admirals Mello and 
Da Gama. Some time ago Admiral Da Gama 
| fled from the harbor of Rio de Janeiro on board a 
| Portuguese man-of-war on which he had taken 
refuge; and though Admiral Mello subsequently 
imade an attack with insurrectionary ships on the 
port of Rio Grande do Sul, this last attempt has 
also collapsed. The authority of President 
Peixoto is practically unquestioned. 

An election for a new President had already 
taken place throughout Brazil, under the anthority 
of the government of President Peixoto and 
Congress, and a new President, named Moraes, 
chosen to succeed Marshal Peixoto. 

So far as can be learned, the great mass of the 
\electors of the republic had concurred in the 
election of Senhor Moraes, and it had been made 
under constitutional forms. 

President Peixoto was the first Vice-President 
of the republic, and succeeded Marshal Fonseca, 
the first President, who resigned in November, 
1891. There had already been trouble, and 
| President Fonseca, who had been accused of 
setting up a dictatorship, resigned his office. 

One of the easy acts of Marshal Peixoto was to 
veto a law of Congress making him ineligible for 
| retlection. This act, together with his attempted 
‘removal of the governors of certain states, was 
taken as the pretext for a revolutionary move- 
| ment. There were pronunciaiientos in opposition 
|to President Peixoto at Rio de Janeiro, and a 
condition of civil war prevailed in the states of 
Matto Grosso and Rio Grande do Sul. 

Admiral Mello, the Secretary of the Navy, 
resigned, and having obtained possession of the 
war-ships in the harbor, was joined by the greater 


Peixoto to resign. This he refused to do. 





It is probable that the leaders of the insurrection 
! have been in sympathy with a project for the 


is | 


Political prejudice eats very deep into the 
; character of a thorough-going partisan. He not 
_ only thinks his opponents unpatriotic and capable 
\ of every sort of political meanness, but ascribes 
| to them, as a whole, moral perversity. 

| Itis probable that we are to set down to this 
uncharitable estimate of the character of one’s 
opponents the disposition everywhere to bring 
national politics into local government. When 
: we are able to divest ourselves of ideas which are 


and have been accepted without examination, we 
can see that it is absurd to prefer one man to 
‘ another as mayor, for example, merely because 
he is a Democrat or a Republican. 

A city or a town or a county is a business 
corporation. It looks after our roads, it appoints 
and controls the police, it governs the schools, it 
seconds the efforts of the state in administering 
justice. Into no one of these, nor any other of 
the chief objects of local government, can politics 
enter without inflicting harm. 

There is precisely the same reason, and no 
other, why the president, directors and employés 
of a railroad company should be men of one 
_ party rather than the other, that there is why the 
‘ mayor, aldermen and officers of a city should be 
chosen for political reasons. 

The things to be done are purely matters of 
business in both cases; and it is important for the 
corporation, that is for the people of a city, that 
‘their work shall be done by the best available 
‘men, iu the best way, with the least fuss and 
favoritism, and with the least waste of the money 
raised by taxation. 4 

We all know how the political system works. 
One party governs the city. The caucus governs 
|the party. The men who make politics a trade 
| control the caucus. When the election is over, it 
is found that this man wants this office and the 
| Other that; and those who have been placed in 
power by the office-seekers give them what they 
want, not becanse they are the best men for the 
| Places, but because they have worked for the 
‘ party. 

Presently the other party is successful and all 
the city officers are turned out, because they were 
| not on the winning side, and other men, no better 
‘in any respect, and worse in the respect of having 
| no experience, are put in their places. Whereas 
| the honesty and capacity of an officer should be 
' the first considerations, they are not considered at 
, all if he is of the wrong party. 

Almost every evil that attaches toour American 
city governments would disappear ultimately if 
we could only get rid of the vicious principle of 

. importing national politics into municipal affairs— 
, 8 principle which at once gives the control into the 
' hands of machine politicians on both sides. 
Everywhere the people who desire honest and 
(economical government are in a majority. The 
‘trouble is they do not combine. Many of them 
‘are suspicious, and fear that if they abandon their 
, party organization they will be placing themselves 





| on both sides go on supporting bad men for office 
. father than unite against the common enemy, the 
seekers after spoils. 

There is uo spectacle more humiliating to an 
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every one of which is governed by men whom we 
would not invite to our houses, men whom we 
would not trust out of sight with our purses, 
whose morals, whose manners and whoee gram- 
mar are equally low. 


9 
AN AMUSING WATER PROCESSION, 


In a New England college twenty years ago the 
dormitories were suppiied with water from a well, 
with bucket, chain.and winch. Some miachie'c a» 
students set fire to the well-house one night, and it 
was burned to the ground. The structure wan 
promptly replaced. Within a week the fooltsh 
prank was repeated. 
The college authorities were of course Irritated 
by this second offence, and somewhat injudiciously 
posted a notice that the structure would not be 
rebuilt, and that the students would have to get 
water wherever they could find it. 
This action caused much inconvenience and 
indignation. Two hundred students, of whom the 
majority lived in the dormitories, were cut off from 
their water supply. Although they were not 
responsible for the destruction of the well-house, 
they were forced to pay a penalty for the foolish 
misdeeds of one or two unknown studgats. 
After a week of water famine, a demonstration 
was organized against the college authorities. The 
best band in town, with thirty instruments, was 
engaged, and after the afternoon recitation a 
procession was formed in front of the president's 
house. 
Directly behind the musicians marched four tall 
men carrying, bottom-upward, a large, circular 
bath-tub, on which was seated a fifth student 
waving a banner with the inscription, “Water,” In 
large letters. 
Then followed nearly the whole body of students 
in double file, carrying wash-tubs, buckets, patls, 
pitchers, demijohns, bottles and cups. 
The procession marched through the principal 
streets of the town to a large public well two 
miles distant, where every vessel was filled with 
water. Then a signal was given for a retarn to the 
college grounds. The streets were crowded, and 
the boys were cheered at every corner. Much 
amuneiment was caused by the grotesque demon. 
stration. At the chapel steps college songs were 
sung, the band was dismissed, and the water war 
carried to the students’ rooms. 
The president, who was destitute of humor, and 
greatly irritated by the exhibition thus made of 
collegiate grievances, undertook to discipline two 
or three of the ringleaders, but he soon perceived 
that he was making himself ridiculous. 
| The collegians, by an ingenious and not disorderly 
' demonstration, had commanded pubiic attention 
and sympathy. The well-house was immediately 
restored and the water famine brought to an end. 
The students had carned their victory by making 
their grievances known in such a way ns to procure 
redress for an unjustifiable decision of the college 
authorities. The water procession was a better 
college joke than the hundred - and -one hazing 
scrapes, which are merely brutal and distinctly 
cowardly forme of bullytam. ” 
Washington, in the curious diary written wien 
he was thirteen, gave a good rule for college sports: 
“Let your recreations be manful, not sinful.” 
Fortunately, hazing has practically coased in 
American colleges, rare exceptions proving the 
rule. Athletic sports, moreover, are becoming 
year by year more manly and less brutal. 
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GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON. 
Mrs. W. H. Brookfield, whose husband was for 
| many years an intimate friend of Tennyson, relates 
that when the great poet—then a young man freah 
from college—first visited her father's house, his 
ability, his imposing presence (he was stx feet tall 
and extremely handsome), together with his dif. 
dence and reserve, made the other young people 
stand not a little In awe of him. Nevertheless ther 
were inclined to laugh, when, during the evening, it 
@ pause of the conversation, the young poet ruse 
and gravely approaching the venerable master of 
the house, himself noted for hix poetic gifts, Jald 
his hand with respectful curiosity upon his head, 
remarking: 

“You must do a great many foolish things. alr, 
with this great bump of benevolence of yours! 

“J dare say I do,” replied the genial old gentle- 
man, not at all offended, though he must have beet 
surprised. 

Some years later Mrs. Brookfleld was a guest of 
Lord and Lady Ashburton at The Grange at a time 
when Carlyle and Tennyson were visitors alyo. 
Tennyson recelved the proof sheets of “Maud 
during his stay, and consented, at the request of 
hig hosts, to read them to the assembled companys 
who were of course eager for such a treat. 

There was only one difiiculty in the way. Carlyle 
could not bear reading aloud, not even when the 
reader was Tennyson, and an hour had therefore 
been set when he was accustomed to go for a walk. 
Unfortunately, he was not accustomed to go alone. 
He expected to be provided with an entertaining 
companton, and though on any other morning there 
would have been only emulation among the guests 
as to who should have the honor of accompanytns 
him, on this morning everybody wanted to hear 
Tennyson’s new poem read by the author. 

Seats had been placed, the company had asse”r 
bled, and Tennyson, with the pages in his hand, 
was ready to begin, when Carlyle’s step was heard 
in the hall. 

There was a moment of great anxiety. 
everybody looked at everybody else, and no one 
showed any sign of leaving his place. A moment 
later, however, Mr. Goldwin Smith generously 
sacrificed himself for the benefit of the rest. 
joined the crusty philosopher outatde, before he 
had time to suspect that the charms of his society 
could be overborne by the attraction of a rival 


when 
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fact which It is to be feared his philosophy ©" 
not have rendered agreeable to him. 

Another little anecdote Is of interest to Americas 
especially, and more particularly those acquaint 
with the gracious courteay and exquisite breeding 





which characterized the poet Longfellow. 
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es to a jury he ever listened to was made 
the company of his intimates, Iked sometimes to | by Choate in a suit about an invoice of cheese. 
disregard the minor conventionalities in a startling | Doubtless he was extravagant in phrasing; but 
artly no doubt to enjoy the sense of the extravagance, instead of creating a smile 
y. partly to provoke the remonstrances | stamped the advocate’s thought on the hearers’ 
of his friends, which he would meet with humorous , minds. Certain testimony was offered on. the 
or fantastic detainee. : opposite side ina case in whieh he was engaged, 
On one occasion after a dinner-party, while the fand he inaintained that it was worthless. “It 
guests were still seated around the table, he insisted | would be.” said he, rising on his toes, a favorite 
upon elevating his feet and resting them upon the | gesture, “as difleult to find a grain of truth in that 
edge of the festive board. Protests were offered, | testimony as to find a drop of water spilled in the 
but he triumphantly maintained his position, Desert of Sahara in the times of the Crusaders!” 
actually and figuratively, against all argument, 
until some one cried out the jocular warning: 
“Take care, Alfred, they will think you are 
Longfellow “ ” 
Down came the feet immediately: and they did Walter Scott, the Boy, 
not resume the altitude once supposed to be a ; by Andrew Lang, is the title of a fine sketch of 
characteristic of Uncle Sam and the national sir Walter's early life. It will be published in 


accompaniment to whittling of sticks and frequent | - s z 
expectoration. the next issue of The Companion, which will 
also contam 
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TWO LINKS IN A CILAIN. ‘‘Life on an Ocean Tramp,” 


An English writer, the author of “A Winter, by Herbert Rugsell, sun of the great novelist of 
Jaunt in Norway,” in describing a visit to B. the sea. 
stjerne Bjdrnson, mentions two ineldents whieh 
are worth putting together for the encouragement, 
especially, of those who have to do with the 





HOW NANSEN STARTED. 











fainting of young osatnds. They are exedlents oi, 24th of June, 1893, Dr. Frithiuf Nansen 
Mustrations of the truth that a ebild, or A-iman, sc ined out of the harbor of Christlania on his way 
Rat REVERE e ne an Lorsintellest when tn tack hel cs ine-North: Pole lle huul becaienaivineoi tic, 


needs only the right touch to make him a thinker. 
Bjornson, it appear 





there is a current across the Polar region from the 

sea north of Siberia and Bering Straits inte the 
sea between Spitzbergen and Greenland. Follow. 
ing that current, he hoped to steam across the 
| North Pole through some hundreds of miles of 
drift ice. Whether he succeeds remains to be 
seen. 
who was In Christiania at the time, thus deseribes 
how he set out upon the enterprise. 


Was not supposed when a 
boy to have any remarkable talent, nor was he, 
particularly studious. At fifteen years of age 
however, a sudden change came over him. Some 
one persuaded him to read Wergeland’s poem, 
“The English Pilot.” The boy was fascinated. 
new world was open to him, He longed to become 
a poet himself, to move men by his writings, to 


make his mark in the world. vie ‘7 ; 
This is Incide rhe see a That extraordinary specimen o: Bea-going craft, 
This is Ineldent number one. The second has tO the Fram, was lying In readiness In the harbor, 
do with Bjornson's own influence upon a chance ‘The quava were crowded by thousands upon thou 
hearer. sands of spectators. Everything was ready; but 
The English lady who records it, while travelling the hero ot the hoe wae nut “yetion board, atl 
‘ , eyes were turned to the tlord: some five miles 
far up in the country, stopped at a little farm, and ich is Lysaker, Nansen's charming homer” | 
was amazed to find a well-stored bookcase. She, 4 “There he ts!” passed from one to the | 
mentions in particular works by Ibsen, Bjornson other, as a small naphtha-boat hove in sight. fn it 
and Brandes. were two figures, a man and a dog. 
Me : ‘ ‘ How like Nansen! Alone, with his own sad 
You are fond of reading, T see,” she said to the thoughts. He had left his wite, hiwehild, Me hone, 
rmer, Alone he had started on his journey, accompanied 
“Well, I wasn't formerly,” he answered; “but only by the falthful | Eskimo dog he had brought 
: pr erat eden cvedity. D&ck from Greenland. 
you see I heard Herr Bjornson lecture on heredity PMSS And outs aman the ships and *boata in the } 
down at Kongsberg, and I got # bit Interested and | harbor, this splendidly butlt, fair Norw ny with 
bought two of his books; and T enjoyed them go , his sad, Pale ince: peered Mie. little As he 
much Pve bought more, and now T read a good CAme itlongside the Fram the grave features 
: relaxed, and by a greai Nansi ke to hil 
deal in the long winter evenings, and 1 like It." dec ante ele eee eHort Nanwen spoke tu his 


| gave hix orders, and settled several minor | 
So one thing leads to another. And so a tiny | details 


that were awaiting his decision. 
seed, dropped almost by chance, may result ina At half-past twelve the ship was set in motion | 
harvest. 


jand steamed down the flord, accompanied by it | 
great number of steamboats, sailing vessels and 
rowing boats. Here and there alung the shore the 
spectators tried to get up acheer; but the moment 
was too serious, and many wet eyes looked long 


| and sadly after the Fram. 
Lately an American admiral was ordered by the | "On the bridge stood Nansen, his glass before his | 


Secretary of the Navy to take command, without eyes. Standing Ike a ymarhie statue, he looked 
delay, of the.south Atlantic squadron of the United , ward his dear, quiet home nestling in the pine. 
Suites Navy, which at the time had ite head (Mees: From the bouts they shouted, they hurrahed 


1 called “Godspeed? But Nansen stood immov- 
quarters at Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay. | able, heeding nothing, his eyes riveted on Lysaker, 
No swift vessel of the navy was available for his 
transportation. How, then, was the admiral to 
reach Montevideo? We may suppose that he would CLEOPATRA’S PEARL. 
tuke the first steamer to Montevideo. But what if 
there is no American line of steamers plying to| Readers will easily call to mind the story which 
that part of the world? js told of Cleopatra to illustrate her luxurious 
That was exactly the case. The admiral wag, habits of living, that she dissolved in her wine a 
obliged to take this course: He went from Wash. | precious pearl. No one seems yet to have ques. 
ington to New York, and thence took an English | tioned what must have been the effect upon the 
steamer to Southampton, in England. Thence he | drink, but Mr. Lewes questions quite pointedly the 
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took another English steamer to Montevideo, cross- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean twice, in foreign ships, to | 
reach his post on the same side of the ocean! | 

This fact (ustrates the humiliating dependence | 
upon foreign means of communication which 
American travellers and merchants are under. 

Je it not the duty of American lawmakers to 
consider seriously this state of things, and do what 
they can to remedy it? 
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GENEROUS 

An incident in the life of Baron Gros, the painter, | 
famous for his illustration of Napoleon's battle- 
fields and for the cupola of the Pantheon, coutra- 
dicts the common opinion that artists, when 
contemplating another artist’s picture, are uneasy 
or unhappy; that Is, envious. 

In 1824 Delacrotx produced his first great picture, 
“Dante and Virgil.” and wished to send it to the 
Saton. But he ws too poor to buy a frame for it, 
without which it would not be admitted to the 
exhibition. A kind-hearted carpenter, hearing of 
the painter’s perplexity, gave him four laths. 
These Delacroix painted and made into a frame 
for his picture, and sent it to the Salon. 

The day of the opening of the exhibition he ran | 
there and looked for his pleture. He did not find | 
{t. Disappointed, for he thought it had been 
refused, he seated himself tn despair on a bench. 

“You ought to be glad!” said a keeper df the | 
gallery, approaching the dejected painter. 

“Glad! What for? To be refused?” 

y, have you not seen your picture in the 
principal room with a splendid frame that Baron 
Gros caused the administration to put on {t?” | 

Delacroix went—his picture was in the place of | 

honor. 
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CHOATE’S EXAGGERATION. | 
When Chief Justice Shaw, of Massachusetts, 
heard that a new English dictionary, containing 
some thousand new words, had just been pub- 
lished, he exclaimed, “For heaven's sake, don’t let 
Brother Choate get hold of it!” 

The humorous remark was an acknowledgment 
of the eloquent advocate’s phenomenal éommand | 
of language and of the wealth of his vocabulary. 

No matter what the topic Rufus Choate discussed, | 
words, sonorous, suggestive and stimulating, came | 
forth at his command and took their places in long, 
rhythmical sentences. A member of the Boston bar ti 
satd that one of the most earnest and eloquent | 


' prevailing in regard to the House of Lords. 


posstbility of such solution. 


We are very sheep in our gregariousness of 
error. When one bold or stupid mutton takes a 
leap, all leap after him. It ts rare to find men 
doubting facts, still rarer to find them doubting 
whether the facts be correctly coordinated. Our 
books are crowded with unexamined statements, 
which we never think of examining. 

Do we not all believe that the magnificent 
Cleopatra, regardless of expense, dissolved in her 
wine-cup a pearl of great price, as if it had been a 
lump of sugar? Is not the ‘fact familiar to every 





one? Yet, if you test it, you will find the fact to he | 
that pearls are not soltible in wine. The most | 
powerful vinegar attacks them but very slowly, | ” 
and never entirely dissolves them, for the organic 7 
matter remains behind, in the shape of a spongy | 
mass larger than the original pearl. g 
er “ee a 
DISCRIMINATING. % 


The following amusing story ts going the rounds 
of London papers. Readers in this country will! 
not appreciate the point to the joke unless they | 
take into account the peculiar sentiment now 





A member of a fashionable club in London Jost ! 
his umbrella at the club-rooms. Being resolved to 
draw attention to the matter in an effective manner, ! 
he caused this notice to be put up in the hall: 

“The nobleman who took away an umbrella not 
his own on such a date, is requested to return it.” | 
The committee took offence at this statement, 
and summoned the member who had made ft before | 





them. | 
“Why, sir,” they said, “should you have supposed | 
‘that a nobleman had taken vour umbrella?” 








“Well.” replied the member, “the first article in; 
the club rules says that ‘This club is to be composed ! 
of noblemen and gentlemen,’ and since the person 
who stole my umbrella could not have been a_| 
gentleman, he must have been a nobleman.” 
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“How did the ink get all over this table?” asked 
mamma. “It run outall by its own self, quick as 
the bottle was upset,” was the reply. 
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AMERICAN BIRDS. 


In Three Parts.—Part IIL 
By the Duke of Argyll. 


After I left Quebec I went upon a salmon- 
fishing excursion up the Restigouche River, 
which separates the provinces of Quebec and New 
Brunswick. This beautiful river falls into the 
head of the Bay of Chaleur, after passing for 
many miles through a mountainous country 
almost entirely covered with forests. Unlike the 
streams which flow through low-lying lands, its 
waters are as clear as crystal, since the rocky 
gorges and valleys through which it runs yield 
no transportable material except some sand and 
gravel. 

I was enchanted with the scenery of the Resti- 
gouche—all the more as, on a far greater scale, it 
reminded me of some of the most beautiful parts 
of my own country. The great difference lay in 
the almost universal covering of wood, and in the 
more rounded character of the hills. fl 

Except here and there, at considerable distances, | 
there were no clearings for farming purposes; the 
river winding through endless reaches of steep, 
wooded hills with a great variety of foliage; 
including not only a considerable variety of pines, 
but also black birch, white birch, elm and aspen. 
The black birch attained a great size along the 
banks, and its beautiful green leaves contrasted 
well with the darker trees behind. 

Our destination was a celebrated pool more 
than thirty miles from the mouth of the river. It 
was called the Indian Pool; it lies near a great 
sweeping bend of river where its delicious waters | 
rested in what seemed almost a little lake, which | 
was yet full of rippling and eddying currents. 

At the pool there was a little clearing, embracing 
a few small fields and: the log house, with offices, | 
of an old bachelor settler who had made his home 
in this remote spot. On our arrival a small 
encampment was made in the wood; and the 
party proceeded to enjoy from birch-bark canoes | 
the wonderful salmon-fishing which the pool ; 
afforded. Intent on my ornithological pursuits, ; 
I gave up the rod for the gun and began an | 
immediate search for every bird I could find. 

The first one I saw seemed so like a large 
edition of the English willow wren that I fully 
expected to see nothing more than a variety of 
the common yellowbird which I had seen so 
constantly at Niagara. But on shooting a! 
specimen I saw at once that it belonged to some | 
other family, wholly new to me. Its coloring 
and its manners were very much like those of the 
willow wrens; but its bill was thicker and 
stronger, and its general form more robust. 


Vireos. 


This was my first introduction toa large family 
of birds in America which is very distinct from | 
any European form. This is the family of the 
vireos; which seemed to me rather like a link 
between the warblers and the fiycatchers. The 
notes I heard froin this bird reminded me more 
of the willow wrens of Europe than of any other 
bird. 

Close to our encampment at the other end of a | 
small grass field many standing trees had been , 
cut; but the stumps remained, and young shoots } 
had sprung up abundantly from them. In the 
middle of this clearing, on entering it, I noticed a 
white poplar which had been left alone; and high 
up in the stem a freshly-chipped round hole 
betrayed a woodpecker's nest. 

As I advanced toward the tree the bird flew out 
to reconnoitre, and I shot her. As woodpeckers | 
are extremely rare in Scotland, and very local as | 
well as limited in numbers, even in England, I | 
was eager to examine my new prize. On picking 
it up, I took it to be a perfect representative of the | 
greater spotted woodpecker of Europe. 

T noticed, however, that she had no crimson 
feathers either on the head or on the rump; and I 
knew this coloring to be characteristic of all the 
corresponding European species. Instead of any 
crimson feathers there was a small patch of pale, | 
silky, yellow feathers on the nape of the neck; 
but beyond this there was no other ornament 
than the beautiful spotting and barring of the 
wings with contrasted whites and jet blacks. 

I noticed, on my way to the camp, that it 
had three toes, instead of the full complement 
of four toes which, in the Picide, as well as the 
other great family of climbers, the parrots, are 
generally arranged, two toes pointing forward ' 
and two backward—instead of three forward and | 
one backward, which is the pattern of the foot in 
all perching birds. 

I then recollected that I had seen in ornitholog- 
ica. works that there’ exists a three-toed wood- 
pecker in Europe, whose habitat is Siberia and 
Scandinavia. 

Here, then, was another case of a close corre- 
spondence between the two Continents, pointing | 








‘longer exists. 


‘coloring and by an easy and gracefal 
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to a close geographical connection such as no 
Moreover, it pointed to this 
connection almost more conclusively than any 
other; because the woodpeckers are all birds of 
comparatively short flight. 

It is true that I afterward found that my 
American friend differs slightly from the 
European species; and, indeed, that there are two 
American forms of the same three-toed variety, 
sufficiently distinct to have been classed as 
different species. But the differences between all 
those three species are so trifling that they may 
be considered as little more than well marked 
varieties. 

Their geographical distribution brings home to 
us the conviction that, at some past epoch of the 
world’s history, which, geologically speaking, 
is quite recent, the American and European 
Northern Continents must have been united by 
lands occupied by continuous forests, inhabited 
by woodpeckers whose descendants have become 
now so widely separated by vast and, to them, 
impassable spaces, both of sea and of frozen 
lands. 

On the same day on which I procured this 
curious bird, I shot also a very small and very 
beautiful bird, which I could see was a warbler 
allied to some of those in Europe, and which I | 
found to be called the American redstart. It is, | 
however, @ very different bird from ours; more 
slender and delicate in form, and clearly, not 
only specifically but generically, distinct. 

T also shot next day a very beautiful finch, the | 
whole pluinage of which was of different shades | 
of lapis-lazuli blue. No bird I saw in America 
gave me so strongly the impression of being in, 
or on, the borders of a new air fauna as this 
lovely cousin of the European finches; for except 
in the case of the kingfisher we have no specimen 
of such splendid coloring in northern Europe. 


i 
i 


Golden-winged Woodpecker. 


During an excursion up the river to the conflu- 
ence of a smaller river, called the Matapedia, I 
took a trip in the woods and caught one glimpse, 
as I believe, of the gulden-winged woodpecker— 
the feathers of which were worn, I believe, as the | 
distinguishing badge of certain Indian tribal | 
chiefs. It seems to be a form of woodpecker | 
closely allied with the green woodpecker of 
Europe; and a special group of the family which i 
is well represented in England by the great green | 
woodpecker—a very large and handsome bird, | 
with some golden yellow on its quill feathers and 
a splendid scarlet crown. I could not get another 
sight of the rarer American species, which seemed 
very shy and wary. 

During this excursion we found the nest of the 
American kingfisher in a hole in one of the great 
banks of sand and gravel which seem to be 
remnants of a time when the Restigouche ran at 
@ much higher level than now. The eggs were 
pure white; but the circumstance that interested 
me most about them was the nature of the nest in 
which they were laid. 

The European kingfisher lays her eggs upon a 
mass of fish-bones ejected from her own stomach. 
The nest of the American bird was a mass of 
the fragments of the shel! of the crayfish. 

One other bird I saw first in the valley of the 
Restigouche gave me great pleasure, because it is 
one of the few birds in the world which seem to 
present the power of flight at its maximum 
development. This was the great goat-sucker, or 
whippoorwill. 

Almost all- over the globe there are some 
representatives of this very curious group of 
birds—all marked by one characteristic style of 
flight. 
Their food, like that of the swallows, is caught on 
the wing; and this of necessity implies a very 
nice adjustment of weight to both sustaining and 
directing power. 1 

The English bird is a typical species; and its | 
evening flight in search of moths is one of the 
charms of the summer evenings in many parts of | 
the country. But the American species is a much 
larger and finer bird, and much more conspicuous, 
because the region of the air in which it hunts is 
at a great elevation, and the graceful evolutions 
of its long, sharp wings can be seen without 
interruption from trees. | 

1 saw several of them dashing overhead and | 
sailing round at an immense height in the air, in | 
sweeping and curving lines of singular beauty. 





White-headed Eagle. 


But the greatest ornithological event of my stay 
at the Indian Pool on the Restigouche was my 
first sight of the white-headed American eagle. 
In early life I had often read the descriptions of 
this tine bird given by Audubon and by Wilson, 
and had hoped to see it as they described it, 
sailing round the Falls of Niagara. But the 
progress of settlement has there, as elsewhere, | 
driven away the larger and shyer species of birds, 
while the upper Restigouche is almost as solitary 
as in the days of Audubon and Wilson. 

Late one afternoon, on looking down the course 
of the river, I saw an eagle flapping heavily over 
a shallow but rapid reach of the stream. He was 
evidently hovering over some fish which he could 
easily see in that crystal water. Getting out my | 


‘1 never saw. | 
her tail like a fan, and the broad chocolate band | sniff, as though he never could get enough! 
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there were more salmon lying on the same 
ground ; and the eagle soon returned and hovered, 
as before, about thirty feet above the water. 

1 then saw another dash, and this time he 
seemed to fix his talons successfully in the fish. 
As I looked at him through the glass I saw the 
rushing stream breaking in silver against the 
deep brown of his chest. After a few seconds, 
during which he seemed to be clutching the fish 
with his claws, he rose heavily out of the water 
and settled with his prey upon a long spit of 
stones, which was a prolongation of an island. 
The flesh of a fish offers little resistance to such 
a powerful beak as that of an eagle, and it was 
not long before it seemed to be consumed. This 
scene imterested me much, because it exhibited 
the eagle as a bird which can catch fish for itself, 
instead of living by plundering the osprey, which 
is more specially adapted for the purpose. 


Humming-Bird. 


One gther ornithological event happened to me 
on the Restigouche. I had the opportunity of 
handling a humining-bird in the flesh. Lord 
Lorne saw something like a bird on the top of a 
fir-tree, and shot it. It fell to the gun, but he 
could not find it in the thicket below. A small 
reward offered to one of the half-breed Indian 
canoemen soon resulted in the discovery of the 
victim. 
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beautiful, though not the most impressive, scenery 
1 found in America. 

On the way I saw the only specimen I met with 
of the American heron. It was a stnaller bird 
than our English common heron ; but it reminded 
me of. the drawings I have seen of the species 
called the night heron, a few specimens of which 
have been recorded as taken in England. 

At the mouth of the Cascapedia we rejoined the 
yacht which had brought us down the Bay of 
Chaleur; and during the rest of my sojourn in 
America I saw little more of its ornithology. 

I may record, however, my impression that, 
space for space, the country is less populous with 
birds than corresponding areas in Great Britain. 
T noticed particularly that in the primeval! forests 
of the Restigouche, when one penetrated their 
gloom any distance beyond the banks of the river 
or the edges of some clearing, there were very few 
audible sounds of bird life. Rather an oppressive 
silence reigned; and it was evident that through 
vast spaces covered with a dense growth of spruce, 
balsam and white pines there was very little 
variety or abundance of life of any kind. 

Among the villa residences of Cambridge, near 
Boston, I saw starlings and cowbirds for the first 
time; and at Newport I caught glimpses of 
several birds which I did not know; but which 
left on me the impression of a considerable 
abundance and variety of birds in all the settled 
portions of the country. 

But with the exception of the thrush, called the 





nothing could be more astonishing to me than to 
see such a characteristically tropical form among 
the vegetation of the Restigouche. 

There was not a tree in the forest nor a flower 
in the grass that did not seem so perfectly like 
those at home that it was difficult for me to 
realize that humming-birds could subsist on the 
ordinary insects of the Northern Hemisphere, 
and on its comparatively scanty vegetation. 

That such birds should be able to live among 
the flowering shrubs of gardens which are largely 


thein flowering. 


and the black-flies seemed to hold a competitive 
examination to see which of them should draw 
the most blood from us all. 

This is a common fact all over the Subarctic 


insects of this kind they may as well go to 
Baffin’s Bay for at least some portion of the year. 

We descended the Restigouche in canves; and 
on the way stopped one day at a spot said to be a 
sure find for salmon. The Princess Louise tried 
the spot and alinost at once hooked a good 
salmon. 
white-headed eagle soared over the spot, and 


blasted pine-tree which rose out of a burnt area 
of the steep mountain-side opposite to us, and 
watched the whole operation for sume time. 

One other bird 1 noticed on the Restigouche 


very familiar to me at home. This was the 
spotted sandpiper—first cousin to, if not identical 
with, our own common sandpiper, which ig an 
abundant bird in the west of Scotland. 


Europe. 
Partridges. 


From the Restigouche we passed to a short 
excursion up the Cascapedia, which falls into the 
Bay of Chaleur, a considerable distance to the 
eastward. 
we passed through a wood of deciduous trees, 
chiefly birch and elm, and in the midst of the 
track our gig drove into the middle of a covey of 
young spruce partridges—which is the American 
representative of the wood grouse of northern 
Europe, called in French the Selinotte. 

I was very 





specimen. The mother bird flew at him and 
upon his back, and so effectually distracted his 


thicket. 
A more beautiful bird than this old hen grouse 
In her excitement she spread out 


this day as singularly beautiful. 

This bird, though called in America a partridge, 
ig a true grouse, and a very handsome member of 
that extensive family. 

On the same day, close to the border of the 
river, I also saw the American representative of 
that class of our European finches, the linnets, 
which in the breeding season are adorned with 


forehead, or on both. But their American cousin 
far surpassed them. Almost the whole bird was 
a splendid crimson; but I had no gun with me, 
and I could not examine it closely. 





tield telescope, I soon had him in the field. 
I then saw the eagle dash down into the river, | 
but immediately rise again ont of it. as if he had 





i 


We had driven up the Cascapedia in gigs; but 
we returned by canoes upon the river; and that 


day's canoeing is impressed on my memory as; 
missed his prey. It was evident, however, that | having shown us, on the whole, the most | 


It was one of the ruby throats; and certainly 1 


exotic is less surprising; but in the forests of the | 
Restigouche there was nothing but the most; But I was too proud to complain, and kept my 
meagre representation of even the European flora. | 
The trees were all essentially boreal—none of | father's large mouse-colored mule. 


Area; and if humming-birds can subsist on: 


Whilst she was playing the fish a: 


seeing what was. going on, perched upon a bare, | 


which also was a close representative of a bird | 


In driving to a farm upon that river | 


anxious to see one of the chicks | 
closely, and one of our party tried to catch a! 


attention that the young all escaped into the | 


which it presented round the margin of the | 
feathers remains impressed upon my memory to' which was another rise; and between, a depres- 


crimson feathers either on the breast or on the’ 


robin, | heard no songs equal to those of the 
European skylark, blackbird, song thrush, black- 
cap, or nightingale. On the other hand, the 
average of beautiful and brilliant culoring was 
decidedly superior to that of our European birds. 


=Oe+ 


For the Companion. 


, OUR MEETING WITH TOM BELL 
How my side did ache, to he sure, from riding! 


| little Indian pony’s nose close up behind my 


It was on the old mountain trail which led, in 


That insétt life, indeed, was abundant, | had ; 1857 and thereabouts, from Brandy City, Siernm 
painful evidence ; for the inosquitoes, the sand-flies | County, California, far down to the Yuba River, 


and then far up to the long backbone ridge 
known ag the Slate Range. When the trail got 
fairly out where it had plenty of elbow room it 
| was metamorphosed into the Marysville Road. 

A wonderful piece of primitive engineering was 
this dizzy little trail, that lay like a piece of gray 
thread around some of the grandest mountains of 
the whole Sierras. Four miles of descent so steep 
that if one could only get up courage and let go 
he would roll the whole distance, with uo inter- 
ruptions save bounces; then, four miles up from 
where “‘the Yuba runs red evermore,’ an ascent 
so toilsome that the poor mules—for horses were 
seldom used—had to stop every few rods, in a 
painful effort to ‘catch wind.”" 

My feet hung away out over awful chasms, in 
the bottom of which the Yuba gleamed like a line 
of light, and the miners looked like flies and ants. 
Then if I looked up I had to stop and rest and 
look again before I could see the summit, aud | 
could not always do it then. 

It was a rough journey for a girl, but it bad 
much fascination for me; and as often as father 


This, however, is not a case in which the | had to make his ‘collection” trips—for he was an 
likeness is at all surprising. All the sandpipers | extensive cattle-dealer—I was eager to volunteer 
have enormous power of flight, and could easily my company. 
pass along all the shores and cross all the seas | 
which separate North America from the north of ' over the climb; then if Tom Bell doesn't catch us 


“Just another pull or so, daughter, and we are 


we shall be at the Slate Range House in good 
time for supper.” 

Tom Bell was a noted highwayman of that 
section in those days. Ina romantic mood, 1 had 
named my shaggy little pony Tom Bell in his 
honor. 

As the leather saddle-bags which hung on the 
poinmel of father's saddle contained several 
thousand dollars in gold dust, coin and bank- 
notes, we were not desirous of meeting the 
original Tom Bell. 

We rounded the summit a while before sunset, 
and took the road down the long ridge, through 4 
dense pine forest. Who that has known these 
mountains in their primeval condition can ever 
forget those wonderful pines, through whose 
nuimberless needles the lightest breeze sighed 
musically, and the sterner gales roared like the 
ocean! I think I see the miles and miles of soft 
carpet formed by the fallen pine needles. And 
oh, the resinous odors that made one sniff and 





We caine after a time toa little summit, beyond 


sion which could scarcely be called a valley. 

Across the intervening tree-tops we saw the 
forms of two men mounted on mules plainly 
outlined against the red sky. ‘They seemed to be 
_quarrelling, and were to all appearance very 
| much intoxicated. The wide sombreros, scarlet 
| sashes, great steel spurs and long, flowing black 
| hair indicated that they were Mexicans. 

They reeled and swayed on their animals, aud 
lunged at each other; but I noticed that, although 
their reelings became sometimes perilous, they 
always righted themselves in the saddle. 

My father apparently wok no notice of them, 
and yet I knew he had been watching thet 
movements keenly. Presently he said to me in} 
low voice: 

“Mary, they are shamming, and if I am net 
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mistaken they mean mischief. I know you are a 


brave girl; and now you must keep your wits been captured with him, a long black wig was | principal actor. 
We wilt‘ found, which he was ordered by the judge to 
ride right along, as though quite unsuspicious, | put on. 
In the ; was before us! 


about you, and do as I tell you. 


until we get down into the valley here. 
most secluded part is a little bridle-path which 
will bring us out, after a circuit of five miles, just 
behind the Slate Range House. We must turn 
off there and ride for our lives, with just as little 
noise as possible.”” 

For an instant 1 grew so faint I could hardly 
keep my saddle; then my courage arose to the 
emergency. 

In the meantime the quarrel between the two 
men had apparently reached a crisis. One of 
them half-tumbled off his mule, and now stood 
by the roadside behind his animal, as though too 
much dazed to know exactly what to do next; 
but a movement of his right shoulder betrayed 
that he was fingering his pistol. 

The other man had fallen forward on the 
pommel of his great Mexican saddle, seemingly 
too drunk to hold himself erect; but he had 


reined his mule across the road from his cotn-| black dog. There was nothing in the appearance | some of the things that will be a pleasant offering 


panion in such a posi- 
tion that we should 
have to pass between 
the two. They had 
evidently taken their 
position because it 
commanded the road 
for a long distance in 
either direction. 

On we came, as 
if we were going 
straight into their 
trap. We descended 
into the little valley, 
where for a few rods 
the road was hidden 
from them by the 
dense forest. As we 
entered this olgcured 
portion my father 
quietly passed me one 
of his pistols, which 
T had learned to use 
well. Then he turned 
my pony into the dim 
bridle-path, and as he 
did so he whispered: ‘Now, daughter, just 
keep cool and ride. If they come up with us 
we'll fight. If they kill me, and you cannot 
possibly get away from them, use your pistol; 
but'’—here his face grew white—‘‘keep one bullet 
in the pistol, and if the very worst comes, use 
it on yourself. God bless you, darling !"" 


With that he turned his heel which was next to | 


me, and touched Tom's side with his great spur. 
We were off like the wind, the fallen pine needles 
deadening the sound of our trampling. 

Whenever poor little Tom seemed inclined to 


lag, the touch of my father’s steel spur drove him | 


on. In this way we had gone some three miles, 
and were beginning to breathe more freely, when 
the dull sound of approaching hoof-beats and the 
crackling of twigs told us that we were pursued. 
Father's face grew a shade paler as his spur 
again touched Tom’s flank. The mouse-colored 


mule showed no signs of fatigue, and never | 


flagged in her long, coyote-like lope. 

Nearer and nearer came our pursuers. A 
pistol-shot rang on the air, and the bullet scattered 
a@ shower of pine needles just over our heads. 
Then came another, and the mule leaped to 
one side. The bullet passed through father's left 
legging instead of his body, toward which it was 
aimed. 

“Go on!”” my father called to me. Then he 
turned, raised his pistol, aimed and fired. 
Glancing back I saw, whirling up behind us, the 
two men whom we had seen further back. Then 
I saw the mule which the foremost one of the two 
was riding fall, shot through the head. A pistol- 


ball which the man had discharged at the moment | 


passed wildly overhead. 

The other man, riding forward, fired, and his 
bullet whizzed past my ears. Almost at the same 
instant my father fired again, and the leader, who 
was just struggling from his fallen animal and 
aiming at father, fell back, throwing up his right 
arm with a cry. 

At this the other man’s mule reared and fell 
backward, his rider springing off in time to save 
himself from being crushed. I saw all this, 
though my pony was running at his utmost 
speed. 

Then my father wheeled his mule and soon 
gained my side. 

“We're all right, my daughter,”’ he said, cheer- 
fully. “Before they can get themselves together, 
we shall be too near the Slate Range Honse for 
them to follow us.” 

A few minutes of swift riding brought the white 
buildings of the hotel into vie At the door the 
landlord and a number of packers, miners and 





travellers gathered around us. As father helped 
me to alight, more dead than alive, I noticed a 
small stream of blood on his legging. 

It came from an ugly flesh wound in his leg, of 
which father insisted he had been quite uncon- 
scious until I called his attention to it. 


It was only a few weeks after this adventure 
that all northern California was excited over the 
capture of the notorious highwayman, Tom Bell. 
He was brought to Marysville for trial. My father 
was chosen a juror in the case. When the pris- 
oner was brought into the court-room he carried 
his right arm in a sling. 


| 
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In examining @ number of disguises which had 





Lo! our leading Mexican highwayman 


From the evidence the fact was elicited that his 
broken arm was the cause of his tinal capture. 

Thus ended the career of one of the most 
desperate characters that infested the northern 
mines in the latter part of the fifties; and thus I 
had my first experience with highwaymen, at the 
age of thirteeen. Carriz£ STEVENS WALTER. 
—_——_++. 


For the Companion. 


HOPEDAH’S FIRST OFFERING. 


“Hoépédah, coowah!"’ was the sonorous call 
which came from a large tepee in the midst of the 
Indian encampment. In answer to the summons 
there emerged from the woods, which were only a 
few steps away, a boy accompanied by a splendid 





“Now, just keep cool and ride.” 
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! was abont to occur, in which he would be the 
But Unchedah resumed her 
speech. 

“You must give up one of your belongings,— 

| Whichever is dearest to you,—for this is to bea 
| sacrificial offering!’ 
This somewhat confused the boy; not because 
‘he was selfish, but rather uncertain what would 
, be the most appropriate thing to give. Then, 
too, he supposed that his grandmother referred 
to his ornaments and playthings only. So he 
volunteered : 

“Ican give up my best bow and arrows, and 
all the paints I have, and—and my bear’s-teeth 
necklace, grandmother !”” 

“Are these the things dearest to you?’’ she 
| retorted. 
| ‘Not the bow and arrows, but the paints will 
be very hard to get, for there are no white peuple 
‘near; and the necklace—it is not easy to get one 
soon! I will also give up my otter-skin head- | 
wear, if you think that is not enough.” 

“But think, my boy—you have not mentioned 





to the Great Mys-/ 
tery.” 

The boy looked into , 
the woman's face with | 
a puzzled expression. 

“T have nothing as \ 
good as those things 
T have named, grand- | 
mother, unless it is” 
my spotted pony ; and 
IT am sure that the 
Great Mystery will 
not require a little, 
hoy to make him so: 
largea gift! Besides, 
my father gave three 
otter-skins and five! 
eagle feathers for him, 
and I promised to! 
keep him a Song time - 


He swallowed two or three big mouthfuls of 
heartache, and the little warrior was master of 
the situation. 

“Grandmother, my Brave will have to dic! 
Let me tie together two of the prettiest tails of the 
squirrels that he and I killed this morning, to 
show to the Great Mystery what a good hunter he 
has been. Let me paint him myself!"* 

This request Unchedah could not refuse, and 
she left the pair alone for a few minutes while she 
went to ask Wacvota to execute Ohitika. 

Every Indian boy knows that when a warrior 
is about to meet death he must sing a death dirge. 
Hopedah thonght of his Ohitika as a person who 
wonld meet his death without a struggle, so he 
began to sing a dirge for him, at the same time 
hugging him tight to himself. As if he were a 
human being, he whispered in his ear: 

“Be brave, my Ohitika! I shall remember 
you the first time I am upon the war-path in the 
Chippeway country !"" 

At last he heard Unchedah talking with a man 
outside the tepee, so he quickly took his paiuts. 

Ohitika was a jet black dog, with a silver tip 
on the end of his tail and his nose, beside one 
white paw and a white star upon a protuberance 
between his ears. 

Hopedah knew that a man who prepares for 
death usually paints with red and black. Nature 
had partially provided Ohitika in this respect, so 
that only red was required; and this Hopedah- 
supplied generously. 

Then he took off a piece of red cloth and tied it 
around the dog’s neck ; to this he fastened two of 
the squirrel-tails and a wing of the oriole they 
had killed that morning. 

Just then it occurred to him that good warriors 
always monrn for their departed friends, and the 
usual mourning was black paint. He unloosened. 
his black, braided locks, ground a dead coal, 
mixed it with bear's oil and rubbed it on his 
entire face. 

During this time every hole in the tent was 
occupied with an eye. Aimong the lookers-on 





if the Blagkfeet or the | 
Crows do not steal | 
hin 






chedah was not 
fully gatistied with the | 
boy's free offerings. 


was his grandmother. She was very near relent- 
ing. Had she not feared the wrath of the Great 
Mystery, she would have been happy to call out 
to the boy, ‘Keep vour dear dog, my child!" 

As it was, Hopedah came out of the tepee with 
his face looking like an eclipsed moon, leading 


of the little fellow to distinguish him from the Perhaps it had not occurred to hiin what she. his beautiful dog, who was even more handsome 
other Sioux boys, except that he had a brighter | really wanted. But Unchedah knew well where \ with the red touches on his specks of white. 


and more impressionable face. 

He hastened to the tent from which he had been 
summoned, carrying in his hands a bow and 
arrows, gorgeously painted, while the small birds 


‘his affection was vested. His faithful dog, his | 
; pet and companion! Hopedah was almost, 
inseparable from the loving beast! 

| She was sure that it would be difficnit to obtain 


It was Unchedah’s turn to struggle with the 
storm and burden in her soul. But the boy was 
emboldened by the people's admiration for his 
bravery, and did not shed a tear. As soon as she 


and squirrels that he had killed with his weapons | his consent to sacrifice the animal, but she ; was able to speak, the loving grandmother said : 


dangled from his belt. 
Within the tent two old women sat, one on each 


, Ventured upon a final appeal. 
\ “You must remember,” she said, ‘that in this 


“No, my young brave; not so! You must not 
j mourn for your first offering. Wash your face, 


side of the fire. Unchedah was the boy's grand-' offering you will call upon him who looks at you | and then we will go.” 


mother, who had brought up the motherless 


; from every creation. Through the wind you hear \ 


The boy obeyed, submitted Ohitika to Wacoota 


child. Wahchewin was only a caller, but she | him whisper to you. He gives his war-whoop ' with a sinile, and walked off with his grand- 


had been invited to remain and assist in the first 
personal offering of Hopedah to the ‘Great 
Mystery.” 

This was a matter which had pretty much 
monopolized Unchedah’s inind for several days. 
It was her custom to do this when each of her 
children attained the age of eight summers. 
They had all been celebrated as warriors and 
hunters among their tribe, and she had not 
hesitated to claim for herself a good share of the 
honors they achieved, becanse she had brought 
them early to the notice of the Great Mystery. 

She believed that her influence had helped to 


in the thunder. He watches you by day with his 
eye, the sun; throngh the night he gazes upon 
\ your sleeping countenance with the moon. 

“In short,’ she said, ‘it is the Mystery of 
mysteries, who controls all things, to whom you 
1! make your first offering. On this act you 
will ask him to grant you what he has granted to | 
|few men. 1 know you wish to be a great warrior 
,and hunter. [ am not prepared to see my 
, Hopedah show any cowardice; for the love of 
| possessions is # woman’s trait, and not a 
' brave’s.”” ‘ 

During his grandmother's last speech the boy 





| mother and Wahchewin. 

They followed a well-beaten foot-path leading 
‘over the bank of the Minnesota, through a 
‘beautiful grove of oak and finally around and 
under a very high cliff. 
\ river came up from just below. 

On the opposite side was a perpendicular white 
| cliff, from which extended back a gradual slope 
| of land, clothed with the majestic mountain oak. 
The scenery was impressive and wild. 

| Wahchewin had paused without a word when 
the party reached the edge of the cliff. It had 
been arranged between her and Unchedah that 


The murmuring of the 


regulate and develop the characters of her sons to | was completely aroused to the spirit of manliness, | she should wait there for Wacoota, who was to 


manhood. 

It had been whispered throughout the tepee 
village that Unchedah intended to give a feast in 
honor of her grandchild Hopedah’s first sacrificial 
offering. This was a mere speculation, however, 


for the clear-sighted old woman had determined , possessions for the offering to the Great Mystery! above the river, under the cliff. 


anything he had—even his pony. But he was 
unmindful of his friend and companion, Ohitika, , 
the dog! So, scarcely had Unchedah finished 
| speaking, when he almost shouted : 

| “Grandmother, I will give up any of my 


| the height of savage nobility and strength of | and in his excitement he was willing to give up| bring as far as that the portion of the offering 


| with which he was entrusted. 

‘The boy and his grandmother descended the 
‘ bank, following the tortuous foot-path until they 
reached the water's edge. Then they proceeded 
to the month of an immense cave some fifty feet 
A little stream 


to keep the matter secret until the first part of it 'You may select what you think will be inost | of clear and limpid water trickled down from a 


should be completed, believing that the Great 
Mystery should be met in silence and dignity. 

The boy came rushing into the lodge, followed 
by his dog, Ohitika (Brave), who was wagging 
his tail promiscuously, as if to say, ‘Master and 
T are really hunters !’" 

Hopedah breathlessly gave a descriptive narra- 
tive of the killing of cach bird and squirrel, as 
he pulled them off his belt and threw them before 
his grandmother. 

“This blunt-headed arrow,” said he, “actually 
had eyes this morning! Before the squirrel 
dodges around the tree it strikes-him on the 


head, and as he falls to the ground my Ohitika is | 


upon him!"" 
He knelt upon one knee as he talked, his black 
eyes shining like evening stars. 


! pleasing to him.” 


i There were two silent spectators of this little , 


| dialogue. One was Wahchewin; the other was 
| Ohitika. The woman had been invited to stay, 
although only a caller. The dog, by force of 
‘habit, had taken up his usual position by the side 
‘of his master, when they first entered the tepee. 
| Withont moving a muscle save those of his eyes, 
| he had been a very close observer of what passed. 
| Had the dog but moved once to attract the 
‘attention of his little friend, he might have been 
‘dissuaded from that impetuons exclamation: 
| “Grandmother, I will give up any of my posses- 
sions!" 
It was hard for Unchedah to tell the boy that 
he must part with his dog; but she was equal to 
| the situation. 


spring within the cave. 

This little watercourse served as a sort of 
natural staircase for the visitors. A cool, 
| pleasant atmosphere breathed from the mouth of 

the cavern. Really it was a shrine of nature, and 
it was not strange that the tribe used it for their 
! place of offerings. 

A feeling of awfulness and reverence came to 
the boy. ‘It is the home of the Great Mystery,” 
| he thought to himself; and the impressiveness 

of hig surroundings made him forget his sorrow. 

Very soon Wahchewin came with some difficulty 

up the steps. She placed the body of Ohitika 

upon the ground in a lifelike position, and 
| again left the two alone. 

As soon as she disappeared from view, Unche- 

| dah, with all solemnity and reverence, unfastened 


“Sit down here,” said Unchedah to the boy; “| “Hopedah,” she proceeded, cautiously, “you | the leather strings that held the four small 
have something to say to you. You see that you | are a young brave! I know, though young, your j bundles of paints and one of tubacco, while the 
are now almost a man. Observe the game you | heart is strong and your courage is great. You | tilled pipe was laid beside the dead Ohitika. 






















have brought me! It will not be long before you | will be pleased to give up the dearest thing you She scattered paints and tobacco all about, 
will leave me, for a brave warrior must seek | have for your first offering. You must give up| Again they stood for a few moments silently by 
opportunities to make him among his Ohitika! He is brave; and yon, too, are brave. | their offering. ‘Then she drew a deep breath, and 
people. He will not fear death; you will bear his loss began her prayer to the Great Mystery : 

“You must endeavor to equal your father and bravely. Come—here are four bundles of paints “O Great Mystery! we hear thy voice in the 
grandfather,’ she went on. ‘*They were warriors and a filled pipe; let us go to the place!" rushing waters below us! We hear thy whisper 
and feast-makers. But it is not the poor hunter When the last words were uttered Hopedab did | in the great oaks above! Our spirits are refreshed 
who makes many feasts. Do vou not remember not seem to hear them. He was simply unable to | with thy breath from within this cave. Oh, hear 
the ‘Legend of the Feast-Maker,’ who gave forty | speak. ‘To a civilized eve he would have appeared | our prayer! Behold this little boy, and bless 
feasts in twelve moons? And have you forgotten | at that moment like a little copper statue. His) lim! Make him a warrior and a hunter, as 
the story of the great warrior who sought the will | bright black eyes were fast melting in floods of great as thou didst make his father and his 
of the Great Mystery -day you will make tears, when he caught his grandmother's eye and grandfather! 
your first offering to him! remembered her oft-repeated adage, ‘*Tears for And with this prayer the little warrior 

The concluding sentence fairly dilated the woman, and the war-whoop for man to drown completed his first offering. 
young hunter’s eyes, for he felt that a great event sorrow! CHARLES ALEXANDER EASTMAN. 





For the Companion, 


MY GREAT-GREAT UNCLE'S WIFE. 


Above a quaint old chimncy-piece 
A canvas plows with lif 

You almost look for smile and speech, 
My great-great uncle’s wife, 

In lace fichu and feathered toqu 
A master-plece of West, 

Who crowned his fame 
The noble, fair Celeste! 














ith this proud dame, 





Right loyal blood was hers, I trow, 
In time of peace or war, 

Whose trusty swords we 
And Henry of Navarre 


true to France 





Whose heartsand hands ne’er quailed nor failed, 


When duty, made her claim, 
Nor feared a foe, the world could show,— 
Of nation or of name! 


But doughty deeds and valiant hearts 
Were helpless to protect 
In Terror's Keign, when every home 


Of France was held “suspect,”” 
at fair Celeste, with woman's wit 
ni 


will, contrived the plan 
To cheat the ear of Robe: splerre, 
And all his murderous clan! 


One misty morn at brink of day, 
A team drove to the line— 
The sentinel looked grim and called, 
“Good citizen, the sign!” 
Quick came the magic talisman, 
ye, citizen, what freight’ 
3ks of heer hound for frontic 
38 this team through the gate!" 








In cargo safo of friendly ship 
he casks of beer were stored. 
The most intoxicating beer 
That ever came a-board, 
The Captain sald to mate and crew, 
When on tho deck appeared 
A velvet cloak and feathered 
And every sailor cheered! 


Long reigned this maid and matron fair, 
Of hearts and homes the 

In land that owned no tyr: 
And feared no guillotine: 

And great-g1 
‘Of how she won the sign, 

And made small beer of Robespierre, 
‘The day she passed the line! 








i 
toque, 












TATELLA COCKE. 


ss 


For the Companion, 


A CANADIAN TWILIGHT. 


ron marsh and fen, 


The white mista gath 
iver's edge 


nd down by the 
‘he tide is lapping the fibrons grass, 
And the snarls of sea-xreen sedge. 
Away inthe west the sunset glow 

Fades out of the cold grey sky; 
And up from the reeds that bend and quake, 

he red-necked loon's weird ery : 

who-wi, whi-oo—who-wi, whi-oo— 

















Me 


The fisher boats In the lonely bay 
Lio anchored serene and still; 
A red light gleams like a far faint star 
From the «im crest of the hill. 
The wind through the high-limbed poplar trees 
is 81 t as soine quaint old tune, 
Yet sadder, sweeter than crooning wind, 
Pipes the’ single red-uecked loon: 
“Oh-00-whi-o0-who-wi, whi-oo—who-wi, whi-oo— 
who-wi!” 





mi. 


From shadowless heights the night creeps down 
‘And muffles the sounding shore; 
‘The still white boats gleam spectral and thin, 
And the red light shows no more. 
Yet ever acroxs the darkening world 
Creeps the river's monotone, 
And the pensive, plaintive murmuring 
Of the red-necked loon alone: 
“Oh-o0-whi-00-who-wi, whi-oo—who-wi, whi-co— 


who-wi!”” 





JOSETTE GERTRUDE MENARD. 





For the Companton, 


THE QUEEN AND THE FISHERMAN. 


A late number of the English Court Journal | 
contained a touching anecdote of the queen which 


may be new to American readers. 


Soon after the death of Prince Albert the queen 


returned to Balmoral, where they had spent 
many happy suinmers. One day she saw 
Highland woman standing at the door of 1h 
cottage, dressed in mourning. 
of one of Prince Albert's gillies. 
The queen stopped. “Where 
Mary ?" she asked. 
he woman burst into tears. 
the fever, ma'am!" she cried. 
The queen went into the cottage, and sitting 








“Deid! Deid 


the lonely fireside, heard the story of Mary’s 


trouble, weeping as she listened. 
“I, too, have suffered !"’ she said. 
husband was so good- -s0 good, Mary 
When she left the cottage 
attendant, “It has helped me so much to talk 
some one who has borne my trouble! She kno: 
just what I have passed through.” 


Even in her high position, Queen Victoria's 
life has been exceptionally splendid and pros- 
She has ruled from girlhood to old age 
over millions of subjects, and has been honored 





perous. 


and beloved by them. But the loss of her husba: 


has been to her the chief fact in her life, and the 
companionship of her children its greatest happi- 


ness. 


On the coast of Virginia there is a lonely island 
inhabited only by a few oystermen, very poor and 
island last summer 


ignorant. A visitor to the 
was struck by the noble, thoughtful face of 
old man among these poor islanders. 


“You look as if the world had nsed you well,” « 


he said to him, 

“Tt has!"’ the fisherman replied, eagerly. 
have had a happy life. 
pointing to a rude cabin, snug and warm. 


and my good son. 


She was the w: 


is Shamus, 


“And my 


she said to her! 


There is my home," 
“And 
there is my old wife that's loved me for fifty years, 
And every day when I'm ont | 


ry ‘\ 

rik YO 
alone ou the oyster shoals, and the sun shining, I 
talk to God and tell [im all that’s in my heart. 
Yes, sir. I have had a happy life.”” 

The majority of men think that wealth and 
position are the most desirable objects in human 
life. Yet this man who had neither, and the 
woman whose rank is the highest on earth, alike 
find happiness in home and its homely joy 
They satisfy the heart as nothing else but faith in 
God can. 





Oe 








SPEAKING. 
A popular preacher who was accustomed to 


write out his sermons was complimented one 


Sunday by a critic of excellent taste. “What was 


EXTEMPORANEOU: 














it that particularly pleased you? ked the 
‘preacher. The critic referred in detail ton special 
i pmssage of the sermon, “That is strange!” the 


preacher exclaimed. “That was the only portion 
of the sermon that was not written. When I 
reached that point, a new thought came to me like 
a flash, and I enlarged upon ft extemporancously.” 
“Then you would do better to preach hereafter 
| without notes,” replied the critic. 





The preacher made the experiment for several 
Sundays, but with such indifferent puccess that he 
returned to the practice of writ his sermons. 
He had made the mistake of preaching extempo- 
rancously without adequate preparation. 

He had depended upon continuous flashes of 
inspiration like that which illuminated the passage 
admired by the complimentary critic, but they had 
not come. 

The best extemporancous sermons and addressex 
| are thought out with painstaking care beforehand. 
That was Mr. Beccher’s lifelong habit. Mr. Glad. 
stone, like Mr. Bright, has adopted the same 
prictice, and not infrequently writes the introduc. 








effective. 

A well-known lawyer who entered the United 
States Senate greatly impaired his reputation ar 
an orator by Jack of preparation. He was naturally 
indolent, and from long practice in the courts he 
had convinced himself that he could always depend 
upon his resources as a fluent talker. 

“L never prepare myself for a public occasion,” 
he once remarked to a friend. “TF can think aloud 
on wy feet as I go along.” 

He’ made such bad “work of public speaking 
during his last days that audiences began to wonder: 
how he had ever gained a reputation as an orator. 
When he fancied that he was “thinking aloud,” he 
was talking thoughtlesaly. 

It v a lawyer of that habit of mind who 
inspired one of Mr. Lincoln’s cutting sarcasms. He 
had been talking ina circle, making no real progress 
in his argument, and only confusing and bewil- 
dering the court. 

Mr. Lincoln compared him to « man on the 
amon, Who had built a steamboat with a s 
boiler and a ten-foot whistle. Whenever the 
was blown it uxed up all the steam go that the boat 
stopped, and could not go on. 

‘vo elaborate preparation may render a speech 
academic or overwrought, Charles Sumner labored 












































and with alf its splendors of rhetoric and dignity of 
diction, his oratory on this. account sometimes 
seemed to lack spontaneity. Among recent partia- 
mentary speakers in England, Joseph Cowen had 
the same fault. 

The true orator ti 
has thought his way through it and 
mastered it. fe will not think on his fe 
make any effort to remember 
but will’ speak out of the 
heart. 


as over his sul 





completely 
t, 
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A FRUITL-TASTER. 


A commercial value attaches to delicacy of taste, 
a fact iNustrated in the case of “wine-tasters” and 
“tea-tasters,” who are generously paid for judging 
vintages of wine and chops of tea. Mr. Jeatfreson, 














Petit-Radel, the o 
XVIII. of France. 


M. Radel, who was chief librarian of the /nstitut, 
had a taate xo exacting that it was seldom satistled 
with the grapes, nectarines and pewel 2 brought to 
his judicial palate by the gardeners anxious to 
supply the king's table. p 
lay, while he was in his official study exam. 
n Ancient manuscript, the deor opened and 
t h it an outstretched hand held a basket 
contalning four superb peaches. It was a scorching 
day, and the librarian’s appetite rose at the spee. 
tacle. “Enter, enter!” he ejaculated. 

The gardener obeyed. M. 
ing, seated himself in an easy chair, crossed. his 
j legs, folded his hands, and waited with a face 

expressing curiosity, doubt and hope. Cutting one 
of the peaches in four parts with a silver knife, the 
rardener fixed one-quarter on the point, and said 
Ina tone of entreaty as he put the morsel between 
the epicure’s lips, Taste the wate 

M. Radel closed his eyes, and silent for two 
or three minutes, during which time the gardener 
regarded him with anxiety. 

“Good! very good, my friend!” said he at las 
opening his eves. 

Placing the second quarter between the epicure’s 
teeth, the gardener said with more firmness, Paste 
the flesh !"” 

The judge moved his mouth, and remarked with 
stronger accents of approval, “Ah, very good, my 
friend, very good!" 

“Taste the aroma!” said. the 
contidently, ax he inserted the third quarte 
| SGood—rery good! ny friend, rery good ! 

The remaining quarter wa aced on the end of 
the epicure's tongue, and the gardener exclaimed 
ina tone of triumph, “Taste the whole! 

“My frie exclaiined the delighted epicure, 
holding out both hands, “it ts perfect! itis superb! 
You have conquered every dlficul y. Tgive you 
the homage of my admiration. From to-morrow, 
your peaches shall be served on the tble of the 
king!” 


cial taster of fruit to Louls 
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REVOLVING ITLOUSES. 


Many very queer dwellings have undoubtedly 
been constructed in this country. Circular house 
with rooms shaped somewhat like pleces of pie, 
have been built several times, and octagonal houses 
are to be found, probably, in every state. But it ix 
extremely doubtful whether 
ever constructed ats 18 de 
as being exceeding 
“on account of the ey 

This house, in behalf of which the Paris paper 
informs us that a patent has been taken out, 1s the 
mgixon rerolrer, or revolving house, and is described 
as follows: 
| 8The model re 
[axis or pivot 


a 





nd 











ibed in a Paris journal 
popular in the United 
lones."” 











an 





pre: 
and at its two extremities are an 
Immense and powerful weath ne and acannon, 
When a gale the house tu 
obeying the movements of the weather.vane, 
“This movement ps 
on from which the gale is blowing, and at the 
same time automatically discharges the gun, 
“Asis well known, the effect of a eanuoen shot on 























ice until he | 


nor 
pissaxes or wentences, 
illness of inind and 


in his **Book About the Table,” tells a story of M. , 


‘Radel, without speak: | 





any such house was | 





ent» a house mounted on an; 


UTH’S COMPANION. 


| about the neces: 


| gazed vague! 
on and peroration so as to render them more ; 





in his library, trimming and polishing his sentence, | 








= on its pivot, , 


nts the cannon in the direc. | 


MAY 10, In, 








Shells began to fall. (ne man was wounded, 
but kept on pulling, and the boat seemed in a fair 
way to get out of range when a new danger 
appeared. Men were launching « boat from the 
beach ahead, evidently designing to cut off the 
Federal boat before it could reach the bar. 

Before the boat could be got afloat, however, 
: there came the report of a heavy gun from outside, 

and the Yankees eaw a rifle-shell land in the sand 
‘very near thelr pursuers. Another followed, and 
| exploded tu the very midst of the men. 

“Hurrah, doctor, the Anderson {s talking back! 
There she is, God bless he and as the captain 
spoke the “dear old barkey” hove in sight, “much 
closer to the bar than she had any business to be,” 
the narrator says, evidently glad and proud of the 
act. 

The men pulled for their lives, the bar was got 
over by some means, it was hard to say how, and 
the captain and his men, though they had a lean 
Christmas dinner, did not spend the night ina 
Texas prison. 


neyclone ts to produce such a concussion in the |. 
atmosphere as instantly to break the force of the 
wind, and even to chauge its course. 

The inhabitant of the “cyclone region” of America 
is able, according to this Parisian account, to sleep 
in peace in his revolving house, confident that, no 
matter how suddenly the tempest may come, his 
weather-vane and plyot cannon will take care of 
him and his family. 

The absurdity of this statement, which does more 
credit to the in tiveness of the French editor 
than it does tu his trustworthiness a3 a chronicler | 
of the times, justifies the wisdom of the proverb 
of going from home to hear 

















the news. 


see 
For the Companion, 


IN THE LANE. 


Limb linked with Hmb, old elms o’ers} 








the lane :— 











dim, sweet spot, where one would sure! ent er ios ea Pete, 
T hear the wind snare the Jeaves like rain, 
‘And daze a while upon the dappled went eee oe 
With gentle sadness yet no touch of pain CRAFTY BRONCO. 


Ay Ido now: while with warm odorous wings, 1 
‘The evening hovers down, and gleam by gleam, 

oud-giow darkens, and familiar things 
Grow beautifolly strange, as in a dream, 

Amid the glamour that the twilight brings. 


And silence, like a presence whose soft palm 
Rests in light benediction on the brow, 
thing the spirit with lethean balm, 
Stands in the porch of night; the world below, 
And all the starry solitudes, are calm. 


CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. 


Mr. Merwin describes the bronco as “a rat of a 
_ horse, with ewe neck, a hammer head, a short hip, 
and an easy, loping gait.’ He adds that he “is 
supposed tu have descended chiefly from Spanish 
horses brought to this country in the seventeenth 
century. Privations and cold have reduced him in 
size, stripped him of all purely ornamental pars 
and qualities, and developed his capacity for 
endurance.” Of the bronco's disposition Mr. 
Merwin says: 








see 


| Broncos are commonly Intelligent, but they are 
| also apt to be viclous. In fact, the breaking which 
they undergo, and which has been practised upon 


SURE sa : many generations of thelr ancestors, could hardly 
Uttle occurrences which he or his friends naw, and ie oe nena en tous Buffalo Bill” hae 


which Indicate phases of American character. An made the buck-jumping of a bronco familiar to the 
old farmer, leaning on the arm of his daughter, people of two continents. 
. from side to side ax they marched, , NOF Js it easy to make them go safely In harness. 


; | A neighbor of mine once hitched to’a light road 
hastily through the galle Some of the most | cart a'pony that had been ridden for some years, 
interesting of his observations were made in the | He took many precautions in the way of straps and 
Art Building. 


ropes, so that kicking was rendered Impossible. 
. | Finally, when all was ready, he mounted the cart 
w, father, vou aint enjoyin’ the works of art r : 
it”? waid the daughter. 


and drove quietly out of thé yard. 

‘ ay TL watehed him as far down the road ae I could 

+ Nancy, Lam enjoyin’ them. But my eyes: «ee, and no old hor-e could have gone more eteadilr 
do ache yo! | or better than thi bronco. But, as it soon appeared, 


WUMORS OF THE FAIR. 


A visitor to the World’s Fair jotted down actual 























“Gracious!” = she | he was only biding his opportunity. en he 
exclaimed, cheer. | came toa bridge over a river, which he had often 
fully, after a mo- 


ment’s pause, “Let's | 
go back to the Mis. | 
sour State Buildin’ 
again, an’ see if any 
of our folks is here." 

In the evening the 
old man took” his 
in the “cattle. 
** beaming on his | 
neighbors. “Yea, str, | 
it’s a wonderful ex. | 
hibition! N 
like it in th 
Why, sir, Pve been | 
sittin’ In our state 
buildin’ sine 

















noon, | 










court 
Nancy buttoné 


any 
We're goin’ home to-night." An 
his overcoat with a wistful smile. 

A stout Pennsylvania Dutchinan parsed copies 
of antique statués and pictures of nude figures, as 
do most untravelled Kinert 
cans, with averted eves. He 
stopped at last before the 
much.admired group of “The 
Cider-Presy.”” 

“Um! Ja, dat tsa gi 
sylvany = cider - press 
nobody can make cider mit 
no clothes on. Dat is agen de 
Jaw,” and he walked on un. 
conscious that his criticlam 
was based on true art, as 
well ax decene 

a, cheaply; 


A sharp. 
dressed little woman stoppe 


crossed, the pony, without the least warning, jumped 
the rail, taking man and cart along with him, and 
| dropped the whole establishinent. in the flood. 
Ht was in the spring, and ice was running, but 
| with some dificulty the horse, us well as the man, 
was rexeued; aud this was his last appearance {9 
harness, 


ee - 





BOYISII. 


A lady who had long admired the pecallarly 
dignifled bearing of a certain noted judge gladly 
accepted an invitation to call upon the eminent 
jurist at his own house In the company of one of 
his intimate friends. As they came in front of the 
house sounds of great hilarity were heard within. 




















near a group of artists who A man's voice mingled with those of children in 
were examining a famous . 
Historical picture. She lis. sntng Iaogbler: 
tened to thelr discussion of “The judge's grandchildren must be spending 





“tone” and “feeling,” and the 
high conception of the pict. 
and then said with a 


the evening with him,” said his friend. 
A moment later the two ladies were ushered into 
the parlor, and a Httle fellow of six or seven years 












decisive nod: sprang forward. 
“That's bad art.” “O Mra. HL!” he cried, “we are having the most 
“Ah! Why, madam?” i fun! We e¢ playing bear! He's in the library 
“Look at’ that tablecloth. now! He'll be in here again in a minute, and you'd 
Nobody could irun creases ay deep as them in a better look out or he'll eat you up!” 





tablecfoth! T don’t know much about paintin’, but At that moment the 
T do understand trontu’! she said, and she went 
on her way triumphantly. 

A man halted, catuldgue In hand, before the 

icture of a child, “MVilhelmina, Queen of the 
Netherlands.” 

“A very trig little miss!” he said. Ought to be 
in the public school. How any man can prefer te 
be ruled by a chit like that when he might be boss 
in his own ward, passes me!” 


Deir” appeared hetween & 
pair of heavy portieres separating the parlor from 
the librar: ome one under an immense bearskin 

with the head still on it, was playing the bear. 
‘he children fled, the bear pursuing them for & 
minute two anid a_perfect pandemonium of 
shrieks and laughter. Then the “bear” suddenly 
threw off its skin, and the caller was amazed, but 
‘nota bit displeased, to see the great and dignified 
_ judge himself on his hands and knees. 























ee 
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ALMOST CAPTURED. STILL ANOTHER NAME. 

Life would be simplidied in some of its aspects if 
the same thing were always called by the same 
name. Such Is not the case, however, and perhaps 
it ix better so. If there were no mysteries and 
surprises, the world would be less interesting. 

Colonel Philip Lee was passing through South 
Carolina thirty odd years ago,—it waa in war-time, 
—when he accosted an old negro with the question 

ed y, uncle, are there any Huguenots about 


The commander of a blockade ship, the Anderson, 
off the coast of Texas in 1862, went ashore upon 
what he supposed was the deserted island of 
Matagorda, on Christmas morning, Intending to 
shoot one of the wild cattle known to be wandering 
about the island, His boat's crew wore their 
cutlasses, and there were half a dozen Sharp's 
rifles in the stern sheets. They got over the bar 
by waiting for a heavy roller, and landed near the 
abandoned lighthouse. ' 

Leaving the crew in the boat, the captain, with 
the doctor and the coxswain, clambered up into 
the tower of the lighthouse to get a view of their 
surroundings. The captain himself relates the 
adventure in his book, “Twenty Years at Sea.” 

fe unslung his marine glass, looked at his ' 
ner, and then turned his gaze inland. He did in Alabama they ts penders, here in South Carolina 
avery long look. Just over a sheltering | We call ’em ground and now you fellows ’wa\ 
sand-hill, almost at their feet, was a Confederate | off dere in Kentucky call ‘em hugonuts. Well, 
camp! The tents indicated the presence of atleast do declare 
a hundred men, and before one of the tents were 
two brass fleld-pieces. } 

For a moment the captain hoped that hia party 
had not been noticed; but as he looked again he 
saw men stealing over the sand-hills toward his 
boat, which they doubtless meant to capture by 
surprise. 

The captain acknowledges that for an instant he 
lost his wits, but the doctor's question, “Hadw't we 
better be getting out. of this?” brought him to him. 
self, and the trio made all haste to the ground. 

The boat's crew, meanwhile, had set up a bottle 
for a mark, and were shying stones at it 

“Into the boat, men!” the captain shouted, as he 
ran toward them. "They Almost on top of 
us!" + 

By this tine the Confederates were pouring over 
the sand-hill~ with exultant shouts. The boat lew, 
shots were fired, and then the doctor eried : 

“ ire bringing the teld piece over the hill, 


























here? 
The colored man looked surprived, and answered 
the question by another 
“Well, I declare, whe 
“From ‘way up in old Kentucky 


Why, 





‘e be you-uns from?” 
+ gatd Colonel 











in Tennessee they 


1 thought so. 
ennuts, in Georgia they call ’em goober. 











MISPLACED. 


It ds a curious fact that success 1s sometimes Woo 
by those who have no enthusisin for the profession 
they follow. Fanny Kemble was by no means fond 
of acting, and would gladly have left the staee 
earlier, had not clreumstances bound her there. 


A brillant young violinist played one day for 
Mrs. Gladstone, and the latter xaid to her: 
‘thing you care more for than your 


The young lady colored a little. “The violin ts 
hot an absorbing passion with me,” she replied, 
modestly. 

Perhaps you have artistic talent?” the hostess 
ston. 

Indeed, I have not.” was the honest response: 

“But, Mrs. Gladstone, 1 love to cook. I really 

believe Ecould make a chef, if | had the opportunity 

to practise!” 
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lads!" shouted the eaptain, “Make 
ou don't want to sleep in’ prison 








her jump, i 
te night 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
| Bed planned it all out this way, I suspect: The and away darted Mother Woodchuck down into 
cave was all well enough in winter, so long as she her house with a chicker of alarm. 
was all rolled up in a great gray ball, and stiff as | CHRISTINE STEVHENS. 
a stuinp with the cold; but it was no place for 
; the baby woodchucks to grow and get fat, for 
where was there anything to eat ? For the Companion. 
| Most likely on one of her foraging trips she , 
| had discovered this springing clover-field, and EAR AS. STOR: 
resolved to move into it. But oh dear! there| Papa came hurrying home one night— 
| was the house to build first! So she had to set The fire was brisk and the lamps were bright— ——_ ++ 


. | right about it, working with all her might. And aa qautnaity tench shor enotesel aaa cried. Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
‘that, with the moving, was a hard task indeed, | such a queer little thing! But it grew and grew, 1. 

for she could carry only one baby at a time. And we kept it and loved it, and now It’s you / PUZZLE. 

Pam and Jake watched her bring three more 

| baby chneks; then she came out on the doorstep, 

; sat up, and looked all about to see if she had! ALITTLE boy being asked by his teacher, “What 


been observed. Jake snickered, Pam giggled, is the chief product of Egypt?" said, “Egyptians.” 
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For the Companion. 


MAY HAS COME. 


May hascome! I hear the breeze 
Whispering it among the treex. 
And the brown bees buzz it over 
To the nodding buds of clover; 


1 am dear to many If I can believe 

The dally letters that I receive; 

And in every epistie my honored name 
Backward and forward ts spelled the same. 
Behead me, and now I have grown 80 old 
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Then the blossoms take it 
up, 

Dandelion and buttercup, 

“May has come! May has 
come!” 

How the happy voices hum! 

Robins carol it aloft, 

Sparrows chirp it In the 


croft, 

And the little meadow 
brook 

Laughs {it out in every 
nook; 


Fond doves coo it, each to 
each; 

Everything scems given 
speech ; 

Even baby lisped to-day 

Her first word—oh, merry 
May! 

Ewa C. Down. 
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For the Companion. 


A MAY-MOVING. 


Pam and Jake were hunt- 
ing in the woods for ‘‘Jack- 
in-the-pulpit™ and “noble 
lionwort™ to put in the 
little garden-beds which 
the school children had 
made by the schoolhouse 
door. They had planted 
sweet peas and bachelor 
buttons and princes’ feath- 
er, and Aunt Huldah had 
given Pam a geranium and 
Jake a French pink. 

But the little gardeners 
were not satisfied. The 
beds were not full enough. 
So all the childron planned 
to hunt in the woods for 
something to set out.” 

It was the last of May 
and a hot day, and Pam 
and Jake, after digging 
their roots and gathering 
great bunches of blue vio- 
lets, thought they would 
take a run to the ice cave, a 
deep place away in among 
the rocks under Poplar 
Hill. The water and snow 
got in there in winter, and 
did not thaw away till late 
in summer. 

They had to creep through 
a small hole to get in, and 
it wasn’t very light in there, 
either. Jake said that 
foxes sometimes denned in 
there, and it made Pam 
“creepy’’ to crawl in, so 
she always coaxed Jake to 
go first. 

Just as Jake had taken 
off his broad - brimmed 
straw hat to shout into the 
hole,—“‘to scare out any- 
thing there,"’ he said,— 
something wriggled among 
the low bushes that partly 
covered the mouth. 





The date of my birth can- 
not be told; 

Beheaded again, I have 
power to make 

A waterfall in the quiet 
Jake; 

Behead once more, and I 
prove to each 

His life and intent when 
I’m used in speech; 

Again beheaded, you'll 
plalnly see 

That less than one thousand 
de not for me. 


2. 
VERBAL NATIONS. 


1. A brillant nation. 
2. A murderous nation. 
3. An enlightening nation. 
4. A ruling nation. 
_ 5. A sectarian nation. 
1 6. A bowing nation. 
7. A nation to be reached. 
RA changing nation. 
royal nation. 
wandering nation. 
detestable nation. 









3. 


CHARADE, 


My first is dug out with 
much labor 
From mountains that rise 
in the air, 
Or, standing like neighbor 
to neighbor, 
The form of my second 
they wear. 
My whole sang of gardens 
that only 
In dream or in vision 


And a voyage weird, un- 
canny and lonely 
On a far-off, mysterious 
sea. 


4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 


Fill the blanks with words 
formed from the transposed 
letters of the anagrams. 


1. A rile tent is thelrs who 
. hever —. 
Sue stole time to go and 


gather —. 

3. “I net lean buga,” re. 
marked the — —. 

4. “How can you be s0 
cruel as to call me a wee 
pest?” asked the —- —. 

5. Wouldn’t a lobster mak 
a curious kind of ——? 

6. Real-hot.iam ia unother 
name for —. 


6. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
M i, Arat tein tuber, but not 

in root; 


My second is in flower, but 
not in fruit; 
My third is in pistil, but not 
In seed ; 
My fourth ix in plant, but 
not in weed; 
My fifth ia in honey, but not 
in perfume; 
My sizth ie iu calyx, but not 
in bloom ; 
My whole you can merrily 
study together, 
Through the woods and the 
flelds, in this lovely 
epring weather. 


6. 
DECAPITATED RHYMES. 


“Stand!” cried the high 
wayman, in accents 
Which caused my frighten. 
ed steed to plunge and — 
And forward wildly throw 
his quivering —. 
“Dismount! Give me the 
road a little 








Aud FIL soon teach your nag a better 

Or break hig precious neck within an 

’Twas done. The thief upon my trusty horse did — 

Along the dusty road; nor cared a — 

That IJ, bereft, must trudge for weary miles to 
reach the (——). 


Pam and Jake had just scudded behind a rock 
when out popped an old woodchuck with some- 
thing in her mouth, and scuttled off as fast as 
her short legs could go. She had been so busy 
that she had not discovered Pam and Jake in 
their hiding-place. 

«Twas a little chuck! I saw him! She had 
him right by the neck!” whispered Jake. 

“Carrying it just like old Topsy does her 
kittens!” whispered back Pam. House,” Thomas Hood. 5. “The Dead House,” 

ae got a hole in ure among the rocks, | For the Companion. | Sg al said mane ee she | Be nawelly 6 sre: Bours are, Se 
and she’s moving ’em somewhere.”’ | " | shouted, ‘*make some two-footed cream ! \8 “The House of a Merchant Prince, 

“Let's watch her,’ said Pam; so they kept | MOLLY'S PARTY. | «Yes, mum!” called Bridget, putting a cake in | B aaOp 9. “The Doll j inen. 
behind the rock and waited. Beth and Molly were neighbors, and there was | her little basket. She handed the basket to Jack, | HOry Howse that Jack Built” Mother Goose. 12. 

Before long Mrs. Woodchuck scurried back, | a high wall between their fathers’ gardens. Molly | and Jack handed it to Molly. | “The Small House at Allington,” Anthony Trollope. 
darted into the hole, and came out with another had her playhouse on one side of the wall, and| But alas! when Mrs. Spreadeagle looked into | 


For the Companion, 


THE SINGING LESSON. 





” 





And the music finds an echo 
Where small Rena, beating time, 
Makes believe the plaster cherubs 
Can repeat her childish rhyme. 
—Ralph Bergengren. 


Out-of-doors the sun is shining, 
Through the window, open wide, 

Comes the chirp of mating robins, 
Like a song of glad spring-tide. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. May, flower, Mayflower. 


2. 1. “The House of the Seven Gables,” Haw- 
thorne. 2. “Bleak House,” Charles Dickens. 3. 
“Morton House,” Christian Reid. 4. “The Haun 
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3. Brant, rant, ant. 











* . $ d e a Jo do, Jol James 
baby. She held her head high, but the little | Beth had hers on the other side. Molly's house | the basket it was empty, and on the top of the) .4; Sun, June, Ham, Jopy ado, John Jame 
limp chuck’s hind feet dangled on the ground. | was full of pretty pink dishes. and Beth had a) wall sat the dumb-waiter, munching the cake. Migh'T, AislE, YearN, QuerN, Usury, 

Pam and Jake held their hands over their little stove, with kettles and sance-pz | Naughty Jack was a little ashamed. “Your NisaN—May Queen, Tennyson 
mouths to keep from laughing ont loud. Then| “I'll be Bridget, and cook,” said Beth, “and | cream must have melted, mum,” he suggested. sage in, primrose, iris, snow 





y, lily, aster. 












they got up still and followed her. you be Mrs. Spreadeagle and give a party.” | “Better try again.” | 
Didn’t she scamper along for fear something, ‘Oh yes!’ said Molly, arranging her cups and) So they sent up the basket again, and this time Solutions of “ May in our History 
v seize ad—ove e knolls re it broug : e yus red and yellow | 1. Start with the 4 which is betwee 
would seize her on the road—over the knolls, | saucers. it brought down three enormous red and ye owers in the inner oval, and 





below the 8 « vu 
ing every third letter you will get “Amerigo 
» (Vespucci made his tirst voyage to 
in May, 1499.) 

De Soto’s expedition 
ylanded at Tampe 
. Ute, T: 

A 





among the sweet-fern, under the rick-fence, and “And you must call through the dumb-waiter,”’ | apples from Jack’s big pockets. 

into the new clover lot! went on Beth, ‘and say, ‘Bridget, make some “O Jack, you are good!" cried Molly. “You 
Ah, she has digged a new house under a big | tooty-footy cream and a Charlotte ruche imme- | can have a piece of my party.” 

tock in the clover-field so as to be handy to, diately!’” So Mrs. Spreadeagle, Bridget and the dumb- 

breakfast! | “I'll be the dumb-waiter, and pass over your | waiter sat down together, and a jollier party was | 
Mrs. Woodchuck was a wise housekeeper. She | things,” said Jack, seating himself on the wall. | never seen. 









landed at Ts 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, nay be entirely prevented by the use 






of Burnett's Cocowne. (Ade. hei "yf sy, | 
truction | 
Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from > card press costs $3. Creu ge omy, | Can you afford 
Coughs, Hoarseness or any throat trouble, should try ae newspaper press, $4. Stamp for cata- to Work for kK? 


“Brown's Bronchial Troches." They may be used at all 


tl 
times with perfect sufety. Sold only in boxes. (Adr. ir book ent led 


Ow 
| “A FORTUNE INA 
| YEAR,” tells all 
it free on 


STAMPS. tooall aif, Honduras, ete.,15c. A Genuine | Diamond, CS 5 | about it. Sent 


c. List free. C. A, St 2106 Buds A eSt Youle. 
JACKSON'S SELF-DISCIPLIN Siti ee SOLID GOLD RING 


Early in life eats ficients to | F R EE TO AL ice, Manes plcvers For “oh, 00. Seat Post yal, : Bailey S Swimming Glove, 


logue of presses, type, ete., to factory. 
K ¥ & Ci 











guide, C. A. LOHMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 




















conquer every physical, mental and moral weak. $300 tine mixed Victoria, Cape LIKE A DUCK’S FOOT. 
news of his nature. The late General D. H. Hill, STS a GH India, Japan ete wh Lise ta selina 
, ‘ 7 . New 

Jackson’s brother-in-law, gives in the February ae era Hand atk per cenit, com, MARK YOUR HAT. tw hecome in wateraner 
Century an illustration of this self-conquest. Once, STAN Penis MP Molson PL, St. Portas BUCK by using 

< Louis, Mo. Old U, S, & Conf. Stamps bought. Send 10. and receive, postaye paid, ley’s Rubi wim. 
while he was 4 small boy, @ mustard plaster was Four contest ie dchn Wantiaber an Aluminum H Hat Mark witli ming Glove.  Eney ie 
placed upon his chest. ‘That his mind might be WORLD’ S pnitadeipiia Hy ail secure Porttoit cee ea eR enum Ber, which maker a > 
diverted and the plaster kept on, his guardian ue ree of the Maaic City. containing between the Hngers like 
mounted him on a horse and seut him on an errand i lack fait, in royal blue, WE WANT AGENTS bre ‘Power of the arene 


trated Store B 





| FOR OUR NEW MYSTIC WATER FILTER. 
A neat, compae salable little article. We give re- 
| ved fertitery and very low prices. Address, 

| MF )., 243 Franklln Street, Boston, Mass, 


EVERY BOY AND GIRL 


should have a set of 


4 World’s Fair Souvenir 
Admission Tickets. 


The woet appropriate souvenir of 
the Groatext Fair ever held. Eugraved 
on steel by the American te 
Co., showing vignettes of 


ee ee 
orth ° ° 
Anlertean Tain’ Colmnbus, Wash. 
on, Lincoln. We will mail the A ] Oo 
ee pplication. 


THE CAXTON COMPANY, 334 Dearbers St., eel cpac ee Us 


and greatly increasing 

the npeed ease, and plean 

ure of swimming. 

Mon's, $2 ; Women's, $1.75; 
Children’s, $1.50 Pait, 
Sent. postage paid *on 

receipt of price. 

C. J. BAILEY & co, 
Everything mm Rabber 

Goods, 


22 Boylston St.,Boston. 


to a neighbor’s house. Soon after dismounting he vay 100-page Hilu 
fainted, so sharp was the pain. “Did you leave 
the plaster on in order to obey your guardian?” | 
asked Hill, to whom Jackson had told the incident. 
“No,” he answered, “but from a feeling that 1 

* F un led fo: th, tough leads. If not familia: 
must not yield to trials or difficulties.” Rr coat oe rie ore ends, Jf not familiar 


ble th 
This determination to conquer his body, as a ia *BINON CRUCIBLE, CON ORRSEY CEN 


means of controlling himself, appeared in later life 
in certain pecullarities which caused him to be 
I Like My Wife 
To use POZZONI'S COMPLEXION POWDER be- 


regarded ax eccentric. 
He awed no tobacco nor coffee nor spirits. He 

would go all winter without cloak or overcoat, and 

that, too, In the mountains of Virginia, because— |Q CaUAe lt Improves her looks and ts us fragrant 

the only reason he gave—he “did not wish to give 


way to colds? People laughed, because they die 

































not know that, like St. Paul, he was keeping under MACIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. im- a 
his body, and bringing it Into subjection. ————— Dultest scissors ‘sharp- Bet te good remedy im: 
Jackson was a dyspeptic, and had been at a ened in 5 seconds. U Properly applied is sure to GMCRACI 
water-cure establishment, and on leaving it was Simple. Durable. Perfect. No Flame, Iron always | fail of good results. Our y 
prescribed a diet of stale bread and buttermilk. A 25 cts. Post-paid. clean and ready for use ~ 
Wet shirt was to be worn next his body. A Prize for Agents. HAIR  siesntg reney for yee any- Dry Heated Vapor Cure 
Ne followed these directiéns for ‘a year after Exclusive territory. Agents wanted. Liberal 
gptering po! upon his pro fessorship i the ‘yg Sells assvon astlisshown. terms. Price, by mail, $1.00. for Piles, Fistula, Fissure, etc., 
Military Institute, though he boarded at a hotel wit « MBIA MFQ, €0., TRIXY HAIR CURLER 00, :, . 
and these peculiarities caused him to be laughed Pat'd Dec 13, 1602 64 Thorndike Street CURLE 36 Plokering Bidg.. CINCINNATE, OF [iS applied through heat, the 





Lowell, 





PRINTING OFFICE 15e 


Alarge font of Type (over 4A 
Figures, Holder, fndelibte ite Pat 
rksecrew, etc.,as shown 
.coinplete in néat case. Best 
Linen’ Marker, Card Printer, ete, 
Regitlar Price Soc. Sample post paid 
for 1c, to introduce, win a 
Agents | of 100 new articles.” Car. 
Wanted, | 12Sersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City. | 
Se OS Oe teanat St, NY. City. 





known to man. Agreeable, 

healthful and cleanly. If you 

suffer you ought to try it. 
Sent post-paid, price $1.00. 

Send for descriptive circular with testimoniah, 


KOMCHACIM CALORIC CO., 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
9 | 


4 de greatest curative agency a s 
‘The water-cure doctor had directed him to go.to ag 
bed at nine o’clock. Jackson obeyed strictly. If The STANDARD = 


that hour caught him at a par ysim lectureor: “Dripless” a: 












religious meeting, he Invariab 
His. pastor once called upon Jackson to pray In 

public. He did so, but with such confusion of | Nodrip to soil table 

hiteranee that the pastor told him that he would | itien, No wires to 

never require it of him again ‘Slow spout, No fall 
Jackson. replied that he “did not wish to be Soe eet aie tackee 
ed from the duty. It was a cross to him to 

















© ——_TRADE_MARK 
“ 





ray in public, but he had made up his mind to | Plated. 

ar it.) He persevered and became fluent in| Sent toany address on receipt of price, 25 cents. WHEN YOU RIDE SS SS 
publi¢ prayer. aah STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. RIDE THE BEST &. 

Ilis pastor once remarked that “in our country | es 
the mah who can speak multiplies himself by flve.’ % | JUST OUT. BRIDGEPORT C¥C Biceredeelet iri Z>y \mperial Wheels =. COLLARS: eee oe 
The remark so impressed Jackson that he resolved SN extra, For sate by all Bicuele Dealers, aa perfec 





to become a speaker, though he was nervous and ; 
dinident. He formed a debating society, and after | 
many efforts became an impressive, though never 
an eloquent, speaker. 

Commenting on this contest with self, begun in 
ehildhood and never given up, General Hill says : 

“This self.deniat and self-control explain his 
wonderful success. He had conquered himself, 
and was thus made fit to be a conqueror. No self. 
indulgent man was ever truly great, however 
lavishly nature may have showered upon him her WHY are we called uy 
bountiés, “How many splendid opportunities have |’ Vidinity? Sond foe for 1) 
deen lost through the wine-bibbing or pleasure. ey rr oecwar 


“THE BEST” 
iL 
secking of some officer of rank! Ev aie 


page of prices, and see for yourself, 
history points to such Instances, and the experience William Wallace, Krecents WIND COLIC. | Suction cot BB ER canted. 


of every man in his own life confirms the lesson.” 1625 Pine St. Phila, Pa. | Atyple cannot elapse. % etd endorsed by Physicians. 
ie he BEST” ERFEC and, bs Ute Fee. and Only 


Registers 1,000 wy miles and repeats, 
or can be set back to zero at any 
time. Nolseless, dust proof, water 
proof and can be adjusted to any 
wheel. A high-grade cyclometer. 
Made for 28-Inchand 80-inch wheels, 

Send for Catalogue of Breycle 
Sundries, Gun Implements, ete, 


BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 
315 Broadway, New York. 


nwo 








and Cufls 
Wear well. 























Sues Beeman’s P epsin Gum. | sissies 
WHITEWASHING THE WASP. : Bark Macrae THE GOTHAM 


A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


-@ Cook Book 





‘The human view of wasps seems to be lacking in b wrapper. 


breadth. Because they are given to stinging us, 
we fail to do justice to their virtues, Grant Allen 










iy 
$2 cor Indigestion. wh tablet con- 














says that the main doctrines of the wasp are, “If PF casue one'eralnsBecnvun’s pure pepsin, FREE 52 Hee Over: 200 
any wasp will not work, neither shall he eats? and Send 5 cents for sample package, pages. hound in cloth: Dent fall to 


“Every wasp to labor according to hix capacity, 
and receive according to his needs in a free 
community.” 


THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co, L 
43 Lake St, Cleveland, 0, | the mreateat noveit 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. | P.O. Box Lol 31-33 Vere: 


7 te WATCH CLOCK tify that there is 


if tlie ae nie! full particulars 











only one hose 

















Division of labor, I believe, goes a long way in 
the nest. Some of the workers seem to be specially Send us . . $1.50 RAZOR 59 cts. 
employed as foragers and soldiers; others appear 
to be told off ay nurses ansewhie yet} Five Two-Cent Stamps 
others are engaged as ere and masons. ARG CEE Es 


i > 
Wasps are a all tim jeularly a orl 

honey. Indeed, they have avery sweet tooth for TWO YANKEE MEND 
sugar in any form. Toward the end of sannner, Wade & Butcher’s $2 I follow Ground Razors, 
therefore, as bee-keepers well know, they will | Buffalo Horn Handle, at 59¢. Postage 0c. extra, 

e 2 i sas ‘obl 

tarry ol byt AHUEh de themem carne Torrey Razor Strops, hand or swing, regular 
price $1.00 and $1.50, at 39e. Postage be. eatra. 


of thelr winged neighbors’ hone 

The drones of the race, instead o: te. Our gotanls Mnent is the largest in New 
luxurious creatures, are seber, industrious dork Mall’ : System the most complete in 
With which to repair your Garden Hose until you meriea. Fashion Catalogue Free to any address, 


well-behaved inembers of the community. ‘The 
of their town with exempliry | Con buy some BLACK LINE COTTON HOSE. BLOOMINGDALE BROS 
Third Ave., 50th and 60th EV 
























diligence; th tats public scavengers or sinit 
officers. ‘And they have their re : for unlike | BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER CO., 


the doomed bee.dyones, they live their allotted life | 5 Winthrop sa. 














and name of Warreap 
” stamped on end of fast 











in peace and quictness, till winter involves both ay, 1 ake St Chua : 
them and their spinster sisters in one common js ener. All others are im: 
rataclysm of death and destruction la Kid Button Boot delivered itations and cannot helpp 





anywheroin the U.8.,0n receijit of Cash, 
P Order, or Postal Note. for $1.50, cutting the stocking. 


unin every ay the boots sold in all retail Made by George Frost 


We take this boot ourselves, therefore we 
guarantee the fit, style and wear, and if Co., Boston. 
any one is not satistied we will refund For Sale Everywhere. 
the money or send ‘another pair. 
‘Opera Toe. or. 
widths Cy Dy FI 
ett hat 
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TOILET 
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“Nothing suceceds like success,” runs the saying, 




























but there are times when a lack of success his ee asa ¥ sanatory F wth 
heen of great value ot OHS EO patton : 
2 for infants and adults, DEXTER SHOE t C0,, 143 Fedoral street, acakok Masa. 
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en before the Earl of Nottingham on —a Delightful After Shaving. 
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The carl, however, exrerully looked over the SY hl Ley Sele H Aur et aS Syne: Sur CuOn particulars: if present, is not assimilated. 
in “question before liberating the poet. GPiLAtY ERS 4 AVE D stokes Mfg. Co., Chicago. The result is loss of flesh 
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and strength. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
| is a palatable, easy fat food 









ard your stitement,” said the ear 
x nd Thetve read your play. As Leannot 
fini the least traces of a pfot in either the one or 
the other, you may go free. 

With this unflattering tribute to his Innocence, 
the poet departed with his plotess plas 
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A young and very aspiring girl was speaking of 
her literary attempts to an older writer, She was , 
expecially anxious to know what color of ink she 
should use, and whether to write on ruled or 
unruled paper. | 




























After these points were settled she drew a sigh gan eee eer at meiar anereea ; that any stomach can retain 
of ion. offered on cur neme and address plainly, and we will send and any system assimilate 
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world over, endorse it. 


A WESTERN man declares that his house + J % 
SACU AGT DEE Cee ek eee ee e 4 P.O. Box 1503 Washington, N. J. Don't be decelved by Substitutes! 
foolish to put wings on the building. Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggistl 
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SACRED MONKEYs. 
In certain parts of India monkeys are regarded 


as objects of worship. In “Reminiscences of 
Seventy Years' Life, Travel and Adventure” the 
author says that he was about to enter the court of 
a large monkey temple at Nuddea, when the 
ofticiating Brahmin said, ‘'No person must visit the 
court of Hunimaa”—the monkey god—“with his 
shoes on.” After some discussion, however, the 
point was ylelded, the party entering without 
removing their shoes. Of another occasion he 
writes: ‘ 


In passing up the country, when near to Nuddea, 
T happened to stroll into a bamboo tope, or jungle, | 
when the boat had put to for the night. I had not | 
advanced far before I heard a terrible uproar all | 
around, and was not a little alarmed, on looking 
up, to behold a whole army of the largest monkeys | 
making toward me from all quarters. 

Some jumped on the ground before me, others 
swung by the bamboos over my head, and many 
closed up the path In my rear. Several females 
had young ones clinging to them, but this did not 
seem to render them leas agile than the others, A 
few of the largest, and apparently the oldest, 
chattered for about half a minute together; then 
the whole tribe rosponded, while all closed in upon 





me. 

What to do [ knew not. However, I hallooed as | 
loudly as I could to make ay people hear, and to | 
my great comfort the monkeys retreated a few | 
paces every time I did so. This encouraged me to 
persevere, but I perceived that when I began to 
retreat they closed upon me again, without being 
affected by’ my noise. 

Once more T stood still and gave a tremendous 
shout, when back they went again. I gained full 
twenty yards this time before they came jumping 
around; and just as I was about to repeat the call, 
my hopes were raised by beholding a poor, decrepit 
ou woman come hobbiing through the midst of 

em. 

She shook two or three of them by the paws as 
phe passed: but no sooner had she come within 
hearing than she opened upon me a torrent of 
abuse for distarbing the sacred animals in their 
retirement. She motioned me, with almost frantic 
gestures, to depart quickly, and her tongue never 
ceased till I was quite out of hearing. 

1 was not long in fulfilling her commands, as the 
monkeys all seemed implicitly to obey her bidding, 
and made a way for my retreat. hen I quitted 
the jungle I met my servant, who said he was 
coming to tell me not to disturb the monkeys, 
as Iuniman owned that bamboo grove. e 
old woman, it appeared, was employed by the 
Brahmins to give the monkeys food every day; 
beside which they were worshipped by all the 
people in the country round, who brought offerings 
of rice and sweetmeats to them continually. 
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NOTHING TO SPEAK OF. 


The New York Tribune prints a story—we hope it 
is true—of a “very listless young man” who was | 
walking up Fifth Avenue the other evening, 
stylishly dressed, and to all appearance chiefly 
concerned to keep his patent leather shoes out of 
the paddles at the crossings. After his silk hat, 
his extremely long “paddock” coat and his patent 
leather shoes, his chief characteristic was his 
listless manner aforesaid. But then, as was long 
ago remarked, you cannot tell all about a cat by its | 
outward appearance. 

| 


Suddenly there was a great outcry. A cab horse | 
was coming down the avenue on the run, while the | 

+driver clung desperately to his box and yelled like | 
a Comanche Indian. 

Two or three men ran out into the street, waved 
their arms wildly in front of the horse and then 
scurried to the sidewalk, while the horse, still 
more frightened, only increased his pace. 

The young man in the long coat stepped to the 
curbstone and looked calmly at the runaway. 
Evidently it was none of his business. Of a 
sudden, however, a change came over him. When | 
the horse had nearly reached him his form 
straightened up, and the next moment he swung 
out into the muddy street, and running like a deer, 
was soon at the horse's head. 

For a few seconds the two ran neck and neck. 
Then the young man’s arm shot out, and he had the 
plunging ‘animal by the bit. As he ran he drew 
the horse’s head down till the creature had cither 
to stop running or stumble. It stopped running. 

The crowd pushed into the street, and an impul- 
sive old gentleman threw open the door of the cab. 
He helped a man who was inside to alight, and 
seizing him by the arm, led him up to the young 
man who had stopped the horse, and who just then 
was mildly upbralding the driver for letting his | 
horse get away from him. 

“Here,” cried the excited old gentleman, in an 
admiring voice, “here is the young man to whom 
you owe your life.” 

The man began to express his gratitude, but his 
deliverer interrupted him. 

“Oh,” said he, almost with a drawl, ‘no thanks 
are necessary. It's a very easy matter to stop a 
runaway horse.” 

Then he stooped and turned up hi 
with a bow to the man he had sa 
the sidewalk and resumed his saunte 












AFRAID OF THE CAMERA. 


| acknowledged the pure: 





The dislike of some people for the photographer's 
chair may be due to a natural shrinking from any- 
thing like personal publicity, or, more likely, to 
feelings of wounded vanity, because the camera 
persists In representing them ax they are, rather | 
than as they imagine themselves to be. Neither of 
these considerations can be supposed to have influ. | 
enced the Indian bison of whom Mr. R, HL. Elliot , 
tells the story. 

Mr. Elliot Is a devoted sportsman, but alse a lover 
of wild animals as Hving beings. At one time he 
desired to secure pict of the Indian bison, an 
animal which, to his regret, is growing less and 
less common under the persecution of ree 


hunters. To this end he sent one of his European 
employés out to photograph a solitary bull, choosing 















for the purpose 4 bit of open grassy ground in at! 


detached piece of jungle. 
Sure enough, a’ buil 
grazing ag he ‘went. 
paces of the man. The opportunity 
very best.” But, as ill luck would have tt the bison 
looked up just ‘as the photographer removed the 
cap from the camera. At sight of the lens 
—which he perhaps mistook for the glaring eye of 
rome new kind of tiger—he whirled about’ and | 
rushed madly into the jungle, lerving the pho- | 
tographer disappointed. | 


avon came slowly along, 
He approached within ten | 


was of the | 
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Harvard and Yale wear our 
04 Sweaters Largest stock and low- 


est prices in the world. 
You can save 25 to 50 
per cent. in buying direct of us. 
Send stamp for new illustra 


clothing. H. 8. LOMBARD, # to 


Children’s teeth should receive 
early attention; if the first teeth are 
well cared for the permanent ones 
will be satisfactory. 


e 
Rusifoam 
FonTue TEETH 
Bis splendid for chil- 
dren. They like the 
delicious flavor. It 
is most cleansing 
and healthful and absolutelyharmless. 


2g5cents. All Drugg.sts. 
Sample vial free. Address 


E. W. yt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
“STERLIN 


G” LADIES’ OR GENTLEMEN'S WHEELS 


weigh under 80 pounds and 
BICYCLES 


fully guaranteed. A Proper- 
1 wane 
eable Gear 60 er 67 
be 






Clinton St., Is 









pe 
y ‘Wheel need not 
weigh more for service. 





Don't bay uatil you get our 
Catalogue (the most unique 
and ori 


inal in the U.S.) 
which {ilustrates and e: 
plains these special fentures. 





Or Rat-Trap Pedals. Agts. 
Wanted. Speelal Terms. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 234 C Carroll Ave., Chicago. 








FACE TO FACE. 


The pleasure of a confidential chat is 
doubled by the sweet breath that goes 
with a well-ordered system. And that is 
always insured by 


Ripans.Tabules. 


Sweet breath, bright eye, 
clear complexion. 


Ripans.Tabules. 


“NUBIAN”’ 


Dress Linings. 


‘These linings are used by the most fashionable 
and reliable Dressmakers for nice gowns, and 
are inexpensive enough for any dress. 

» Do not Crock or Discolor by Perspiration. 
For Sale at all Dry Goods Stores. 





VADDAREEABLE BY WO 
WILL HOT CROCK Om FADC BY ACE. 





Insist on seeing this Trade-Mark, which is on the 
‘wrapper around every piece of “NUBIAN.” 


$85 


Strictly High Grade 


Warranted 
Guaranty 





Delighted 
People. 


Compan- 
2 are a do. 

y have two good 
being pleased with 






jon Sew 
lighted el: 
reasons — fc 
their purchas 

1. In being the owners of First 
Class Sewing Machines that are ca- 
pable of doing all kinds of work. 

2. In having secured such Ma- 
chines ata saving to themselves: 
of about $20.00. 
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Brivt, Iowa, April 
New Companion Sewing 
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During this time hard- 
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apparel, ** 
No. fF Machine 
+ It more 
than meets our expectations. 


Mrs. MOSES BROWN, 





We continue to sell the 
charges East of Colorado, 
SEND TO US FOR Ad 
Publishers The Youth's Companion, 

I Columbus Avenue 





New Compa 
West of Colorado, 2 
ILLUSTR 





nett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably | 


backed by 
@ Million Dollar Co. 





jon Sewing Machine for ®19.00 
00 will secure the M: 
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PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. | 


Summer Suits. 


Our new summer catalogue is ready. 
We inake Suits and Wraps to order this 
insuring 4 perfect fit. We pay all ex- 
press charges, Orders filled promptly. 





Capes and Jackets, $4.00 up. 
Outing Suits, . . $7.50 up. 
Duck Suits, . $4.50 up. 


Tailor-made Sui 

May we mail it to you, together witha 
full line of samples of the materials 
from which we make our Suits and 
Wraps’ We shall be glad to do so on 
receipt of four cents’ postage. You may 
select any styleand we make it to order 
for you from any of our materials. 

The National Cloak Co., 
154 West 23d Street, New York. 


A TAILOR-MADE SUIT We'll make to 


our \mmeasnre: 6 
rock or Sac! 
Suit of Stricti; 

FOR $10.00  Sutt of Sstrctig 
gaual to any local tailor’s $18.00 suit for $10. 
Express charges prepaid. Other Suits 
just as cheap. We Save 60 per cent by paying 
ig lots of material from makers—that ac- 
counts for it. Send for samples of cloth and 


tull particulars—free. 
LOUIS VEHON, Tailor, A103 Adams St, Chicago. 
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and Women only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CUTICURA 
Soar, and to discover new uses for it daily. 

In the preparation of curative washes, solu- 
tions, etc., for annoying irritations, chafings, 
and excoriations of the skin and mucous mem- 
brane or too free or offensive perspiration, it 
has proved mnost grateful. 

Like all others of the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
the CUTICURA SoaP appeals to the refined and 
cultivated everywhere, and is beyond all com- 
parison the most effective skin-purifying and 
beautifying soap as wellas the purest and sweet- 
est for toilet and nursery. 

Sold throughout the world. PoTTER DRUG 
AND CHEM. CoRP., Sole Props., Boston. 

Allabout the “Skin, Scalp and Hair,” post free. 


Greatest Award 


CHICKERNE 


AT THE 











World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the) 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the | 


Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
{and critical examination of our present 
| productions in styles and cases. 


| CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 
FULL LINE FOR BOYS and GIRLS 


As well as Ladies and Gentlemen, 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY. 
The only line of thoroughly high grade 
bicycles huilt in e world at medium 
prices, and the o atrietly high 
grade bicycles f 1 iris built at 
ANY PRICE. Wav 
Ibs., fitted with 
equal to any 
rice, 


ices Cita. Se nailed frees 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 
Z St., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 





















One Year 











“RIPTIVE CIRCUL. 





KNOWLEDGE Wink’ cnd'tenae "to pereanal 


enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy’ life more,with less n- 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s 
products to the needs of physical ing, will attest th 
value to health of the pure fiquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup ot Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 

‘tually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver aud Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly 
every objection je substance. 
sale by all druggists in Lit $1 ttles 
butit fe manutactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name js printed on every 
the name 8; of 


ckage, siso yrup 3 and, 
Well informed, you will Not accept Any substituve ti 
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Our 3 Big Specials. 


¢ 


4.84. | *2.74. 








free from 


pyrep of Figs is for 
t and 00 bot 
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Wash Sailor Suit | Sailor Suit of | Navy Blue Fian- 
of fast color. | good navy blue| nel, Double- 
Galatea Cloths | flannel with | breasted Suit 


in small stripes; | extra Pants, Cap, 
just the thing for , Cord and Whis: 
summer wear. tle. lack Stockings. 

Ages 8 to 8. | Ages 4 to 12, Axes 4 to 14, 

$1.00 post-paid. | $2.00 post-paid. | $3.00 post-paid. 

We especially recomunend these to readers because 
they are of good materials, wei! made and we believe 
them to be in all respects the best special values ever 
offered through the columns of THE COMPANION, 

As usual, money cheerfully refunded unless perfectly 
satigfactory. Address the makers, 


Shaughnessy Bros., Sson su tos'’ 


130th SL, New York. 


with extra Pants, 
Cupand good fast 
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OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
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BOSTON. 
NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANC! 


Ferris’ 


Good 
Sen 


Best for Health, Eco~ 
Beauty. 
Borrtons at front in- 
xtead of CLASPS 
Ring BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—con't 
Cord - Edge 
Holes—iron't wemir ont, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adalte, 
MARSHALL FIELD & 00. 


DETROIT. 
DENVER. 
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Mirs-and Patentees _ For Sate}; 
Brincipal Ofre—jAl Broadway, 
Branch Office 631 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages; ts subscription price is $1.7 
a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
weekl 





seribers In a single y tssue of the paper. All 

additional jes over t—which is the number 
ven fe, 1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publis! 5 





New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
Turing the vents : 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
neriber directly to this omice, We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Troe tomate kaw Pere Oiee Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 


money in a Regi : 
required to register letters whenever requested 
lo 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it ts stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
‘Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
ome, f lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
ame on your paper, which showsto what time your 
subscription is paid, ‘can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
Toust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
‘our books unless tits 1s done. 


Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of mone 


y to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do | 


it must be at their own risk. 
ve a few Agents who take new sub- 
tions. Of these Agents new subscriptions | 
ordered, but no payment of money should be | 
made to them until the person who subscribes has | 
received the paper for from one totwo months, The | 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will | 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 





we 





e 
eer! 
can, 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’¢ Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


CAUSES OF DIPHTHERIA. 


Weather which is at once cold and wet favors the 
occurrence of diphtheria as of other throat dis. 
orders. In England diphtheria is most prevalent 
on the eastern coast of the island and in the 
mountains’ of Waies. The eastern coast ir most 
subject to cold storms. “Sore throats” are very 
common in both these districts. 

While in this country the geographical distribu- 
tion of diphtheria has perhaps not been studied so’ 
closely-as in Great Britain, there is no doubt that 
like conditions effect Ike results. 

In the hill country of Wales many of the houses 
are built on, or rather into, the hillsides, and go are 
constantly damp. Sore throats are the rule with 
the inhabitants of such dwellings; when diphtheria 
breaks out among them it spreads rapidly. 

Diphtheria seems to attack with most readiness 
throats that are already ailing. Indeed, some 
excellent authorities are of the opinion that it 
never develops upon healthy tonsils. The great 
importance of avoiding sore throats is evident. 

In many of the larger English towns, where 
millions of pounds have been expended in improv. 
ing the water-supply and drainage, with a con. 
sequent great reduction in typhoid fever, diphtheria 
has steadily increased. 

School-rooms, especially those in which children 
are crowded, are regarded by some high authorities 
ag one of the principal means of spreading the | 
infection of diphtheria. Cases are cited in which 
schools have been closed to prevent the spread of 
the disease, only to have it break out again on their 
being re-opened. 

There seems to be no doubt that children with 
acute attacks of sore throat should be excused 
from attending school, no matter what the nature 
of the attack may be. 

Teachers, especially during the prevalence of 
diphtheria, are to be commended If, in the exercise 
of their authority, they excuse from school a pupil 
xo affected, since the dreaded disease may be 
masked under an apparently trivial sore throat. 

Cows, cats, and possibly other d8mestic animals, 
have been shown to suffer from diphtheria, though 
vases of infection from such sources are doubtless 
rare. 


== 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT BIRDS. 


The natives of Alaska say that the short-eared 
owl, which ig rather stupid and has a peculiarly 
shaped head, was originally a little girl. For some 
reason she was turned into a bird with a very long 
bill, much Ike a curlew’s. Finding herself thus 
transformed, she started up in a wild, confused 
way, and flew plump against the side of a house, 
compressing her bill and flattening her face. 

A atill more curious superstition of theirs relates 
to the Canada jay, otherwise known as Whiskey 
Jack. 

In April, 188, at Mr. Turner’s instigation, a 
trader, after much persuasion and the offer of a 
large reward, induced a@ young native to find him 
nests of this bird. He soon returned with two 
nests, each, unfortunately for Mr. Turner’s pur- 
pose, containing half-grown young instead of eggs. 

Walking into the house, the young fellow told 
the trader to take them at once, for he was sure 
xome evil would result from his act. So saying, 
he seized the flour—the stipulated reward—and 
hurried away. 

All the old crones and men of the village proph- 
exied that the weather would turn cold, and that a 
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very late spring would follow as a result of this 
robbery. As chance would have it, their prediction 
came true; the spring was colder and more back- 
ward by nearly a month than any since the 
Americans had had possession of the country. 

A year afterward Mr. Turner asked the same 
trader to get him eggs of the bird by sending out 
natives earlier in the season. The trader did his 
best, but the natives could not be bribed to risk 
another visitation of Whiskey Jack's anger. The 
old people positively forbade the younger ones to 
have anything to do with the matter, and the 
attempt had to be abandoned. 





NEAR ENOUGH. 


The island of Ceylon is sometimes referred to as 
the “Isle of Spice,” but with all its abundance of 
flowers and fruits, It furnishes many a neighbor to 
the planter that he would gladly do without. Outing 
describes a visit from two such savage neighbors. 


One Sunday afternoon a planter and his wife 
went out for a stroll, accompanied by a favorite 
Maltese terrier. They took a path leading to an 
elevated corner of the estate, partly inclosed with 
forest. Here they sat down on & log, and remained, 
enjoying the fovely view till the lengthening 
shadows warned them that it was time to return. 

At that moment the lady noticed the dog, which 
had crossed over to the otlier side of a little ravine, 
and exclaimed: 

“Look at Gyp! What is the matter with her?” 

The man turned and saw that the dog was 
crouching by a stump, apparently in abject terror. 

There came a rustling in the underbrush, and 
with a spring as quick as light a magnificent leopard 


bounded out of the cover and picked up the dog in 
its mouth. 
The at cat paused for a moment, lookin, 


around, switching its tail from side to side an 

wiing In triumph. Then it trotted into the 
Fingie. As it did so a second leopard suddenly 
Sppeared, looking larger and fiercer than the first, 
and catching sight of the spectators, followed its 
mate. 


THE SPREAD OF LIFE. 
One of the problems that continually confronts 


; the naturalist is to account for the distribution of 


identical forms of iife among widely separated 
localities. Investigation frequently shows that this 
has been accomplished in many ways that appear 
quite simple when once discovered, although one 
would hardly have thought of them In advance of 
their actual detection. 

Some interesting facts have recently been gleaned 
concerning the dispersion of fresh-water mollusks, 
accounting for their appearance in remote and 
isolated ponds. It appears that water-fow! play an 
important part in this work. Ducks have been 
known to carry mussels attached to their feet a 
hundred miles or more. Bivalve mollusks not 
infrequently cling to the toes of wading birds, and 
are thus Srangported for considerable distances. 
Even aquatic Insects have been known to carry 
small fresh-water inollusks attached to their legs. 

In such a nanner does nature compel the various 
inhabitants of the earth to assist one another 
whether they will or not. 


UNDISMAYED. 

A real craving of the soul fe not easily appeased. 
Nor is the subject of it easily deterred from seeking 
to gratify it by any considerations of worldly 
prudence, as witness this bit of boy biography 
reported by Good News. 


Johnny, “won't you get me a 





answered his mother, “I knew 
a Httle boy who had a sled of that kind, and the 
firat time he used it he crushed three of his fingers 
so that they had to be taken off. How would you 
like that??? 

The youthful applicant wore « thoughtful look 
fora moment. Then he said: 

“Well, mama, FE don’t know. 
0’ convenient not to have so many fnger-nails to 
keep clean.” 


SPANISH PRIDE. 


Pride is the birthright of almost every Spaniard, 
and the fact that one of the race may take up the 
occupation of a beggar does not shut him out from 
the possession of it. An American traveller relates 
that, in alighting at a hotel in Granada, he saw a 
man at the door put out his hand toward him. 

The traveller supposed that the man was the 
porter of the hotel, and offered him his valise. The 
man stepped back, tossed hig head, and frowned 
scornfully. 

“Caramba!” he exclaimed. 
for a porter? 
am no porter.” 

Indeed? Then may I ask you, sefior, what you 


“Do you take me 
T would have you understand that 1 


are? 
“Tam a beggar, sir, and asked you for alms!” 


FOR HARD TIMES, 

The financial success of an inventor lies in his 
ability to hit the present needs of the people. A 
thing that meets a general and lung-felt want ts 
sure to sell. Evidently this consideration was fully 


appreciated by the genius of whom the Indian. | 


apolis Journal has a story. 


Mrs. Hogan—And why ien't the old mon a-workin’ 
now? 

Mrs. Grogan—Workin’! It’s an inventor he is. 
He has got up a road-schraper that does the work 
of foive min. 

Mrs. Hogan—An' how minny min do It take to 
run it? 

Mrs. Grogan—Six. It will be a great thing for 
givin’ imployment to the laborin’.man.” 


NO USE TO DODGE. 


A considerable measure of fataliam 1s a great 
help toa soldier. If what is to be will be, why be 
afraid of anything? 


A Southern soldier describes a man in his com. 
pany, “a little Dutch Jew,” as the “very incarna- 
tion of cool, impudent bravado in a fight.” A 
consistent fatalist, he summed up his faith in one 
sentence—"You'll never die till your time comes.” 

“One day he saw me dodging & spent minie that 
came whistling uncomfortably near. 

““Hey, Dock! he sang out in his pipin, 
‘Vat’s te use to todge tem pullets? Tey’ll 
shust as vell vere you ig as vere you aint.’ ” 


voice. 
it you 


A CONDUCTOR on the Market Street line recently 
became the father of twins, a boy anda girt. They 
were christened “’Os-car” and “Car-o’-line.” — 
Philadelphia Record. 
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COMPANION. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. (Adv. 
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FACE: THE-LIONS 


= in 
Seven chapters: 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1394. 


next morning read to Dame Margery the names [ 


and addresses of the gentlemen whom Flinor | terel ? 


had referred her to as her brother's friends. 


“There is no help for it,"’ she said, as they 
drove away. ‘‘We must go to the coffee-honse.” 

“If we must, we must,” said Dame Hepburn; 
“but prithee, child, have nanght to do with Tom 
Killigrew. Call for Mr. Cooke, who is older, or 
for Master Lacy, who is more one of thy brother's 
kind.” 

So at the famed ‘‘coffee-house'’'—the substitute 
in those days for the modern *‘Club’’—the white- 
aproned servant-man who came forward at Dame | 
Hepburn’s bidding was tirst questioned about Mr. 
Cooke and Mr. Lacy. 

Mr. Cooke had not been seen for several days; 
most likely he was at Hampton Court. Mr. Lacy 
had been there during the morning, and might | 
be in again next day; the waiter could not say. 

“Master Shotterel ? 


Master Robert and Master Will were 


her composure. 
Yes; which Master Shot-| meet you, when we thought you were not in 


“And how are you here?’ replied Dolly. 
“Dame Hepburn told me you were overseas !’” 

“I seem to myself at least ‘half-seas-over,’"” 
said her brother, with a langh; “but I am sober, 
and, as you assure me, awake. Prithee explain 
to me the mystery." 

Dolly burst into tears. ‘I cannot explain here, 
Charles,”’ she said. 

The young man’s smiles vanished, and he grew 
pale. Then he cried, ‘Elinor! My wife! Is 
aught wrong with her?” 

“She has been very ill, but was much better 
when I left; but father—O Charles! It may be 
T have no father by this time!"’ 

Her voice choked, but a brave effort regained 
«How is it I have happened to 


England ?"’ she asked. 
“J landed at the Downs yesterday, and then on 


| both within’? —here a sharp call for “Sam!” 
from the building caused the waiter to turn away | to London, where I arrived not two hours ago, 
of the persons named here. There is first, Doctor | abruptly, with a “Coming, sir, coming!” and dropped in at Will's to hear of the duke’s 
Thomas Waldron, who may be heard of atthe] They waited vainly some time for his return, | victory over the Dutch before hunting up Dame 
Mitre Tavern in Wood Street; then I have the) and at last Dolly descended from the vehicle with | Margery and my letters.”’ 

names of Mr. Thomas Killigrew, Mr. Henry | her companion; but before she reached the door; ‘And why—why have you been away so long 


“I shall need a hackney coach to go in search 














Chapter Vil.— Reunited. 


“Gone overseas?’ Dolly 
blankly. ‘My brother?” 

“That is what he told me,” said Dame 
Mepburn. ‘He was sent for by some 
#reat gentleman sick in foreign parts, 
and he went off in a mighty hurry, 
saying he would surely be back within 
a week; but la! if it be a case of sick- 
ness, he could not rightly tell how long 
he might be kept.” 

While the woman spoke Dolly's heart 
almost failed her. Her brother out of 
England! How could she possibly get 
to him the information she had come so 
far to bring? Yet how could she bear 
to return home without so much as seeing 
him—her venturesome trip entirely futile! 

She looked so much distressed and 
bewildered that Dame Hepburn said pity- 
ingly, ‘Step inside, young mistress; I 
will show you to a room. And if you 
choose, I'll bring you a bite of summat 
to eat and a cup of sack; you'll be the 
better for it.” 

“I need nothing, thank you, but I will 
gladly have you show me to a room." 

Dame Hepburn led with ‘a light, and 
Dolly followed up the low, broad stairs 
to a large room above the shop. 

“This is Master and Mistress Denison’s 
sitting-room, and this one to the back," opening a 
second door, ‘‘is their bedroom. They are better 
rooms than any other I can offer you.” 

“Thank you; yes, I will stay here. My 
brother left no address ? gave you no instructions ? 
no message for his wife, in case she should return 
before he did ?"’ } 
“He left no address, no message, no nothing,” 


echoed, 





said the landlady, wagging her head solemnly. 
«««Dame Margery,’ says he, ‘I’! be back in a few 
days; keep things in order, and take good care of 
any letters that come for me.” Then he was off 
in a flash, as one may say. 

“Have any letters come? 
Dolly asked eagerly. 

“Aye, surely;’"’ and from the shelf over the 
fireplace Dame Margery took several unopened | 
letters. ‘I can’t read what it says on ‘em, for I 
am no schollard; but mayhap you can.’ 

Dolly found among them, as she had feared, | 
the letter written by her mother. It had lain in 
this deserted room through all those dreary days. 
A tear trickled down her cheek as she put the 
letters down. She was utterly bewildered; her 
brother's conduct seemed incapable of any solution 
compatible with her faith in him. 

“Go to bed and sleep on it, little lady,” said 
Dame Hepburn, in motherly You'll 
see your way clearer to-morrow morning, may- 
hap.”” 

But it was not until near morning that Dolly 
was able to forget her troubles in sleep. Acting 
tipon plans formed in the night's watches, she 





May I see them ?”’ 








fashion. 


Cooke, Mr. John Lacy and Mr. Robert Shotterel, 
all to be heard of at a place called Will's Coffee- 
house.”’ 

“Aye, aye,’”’ said Dame Hepburn; “I know 
the place, and most of these fine gentlemen, too; 
gay, roistering blades some of them; all play- 
acting friends of your brother. This coffee-house 
is a place where these merry blades are wont to 
congregate, and surely ‘tis no place for a lass like 
you to visit—meaning no offence, ma’am.” 

“I am only too glad to have you advise me,” 
said Dolly. ‘These gentlemen, however, or 
some of them, I must see; so please have a 
hackney coach brought hither.” 

Dame Hepburn withdrew without further com- 
ment, but when she returned to announce the 
coach, the good woman was attired in outdoor 
raiment 

“Aye,” said she, in answer to the young girl's 
inquiring glance, “I am going with you, if you 
don't forbid. I have lasses of my own, and I'll 
not see you go alone where I’d be loath to have 
them.” 














Dolly clasped the honest woman’s hand warmly 
in hers. 





you not how the Lord smooths away my 
difficulties, and makes friends for me on all 
sides ?” she said, half-laughing, half-crying. 
Then the pair set forth in the coach. The 
Mitre Tavern was soon reached, but there Dolly 
was informed that Doctor Waldron was out of 
town, in attendance upon the king at Hampton 
Court. The time of his return was uncertain. 











“WHY SHOULD YOU LEAVE US, LAD?" 


some five or six fashionably attired men issued | 
forth, with much loud talking and laughing. 

Dolly needed not Dame Hepburn’s warning | 
pull to shrink into the background as far as 
possible, and draw ber hood over her face; but | 
she had already attracted the notice of the fore- | 
most man. 

“Whither away so fast, pretty lass? Methinks 
yonrs is too fair a face to hide beneath a Puritan's 
hood.” As he spoke, he laid a hand ungently 
on Dolly’s head-gear. 

With a little cry of alarm the frightened child 
shrank back, her falling hood revealing fully her 
innocent voung face and startled eves. 

“Have done, Shotterel! Do you hold naught 
sacred ?"* cried one of his companions. Then, 
before other words could be spoken, a gentleman 
who had come from the coffee-house behind the 
orward with the ery, “Dolly! Can 


others spran 
it be possible ?"” 

Next moment, with a sob of joy, Dolly was 
cling 








ng to her brother's arm. 





The little maid is my sister,”’ said Denison. 


The roisterers fell back, mostly looking 


ashamed of themselves. Giving no time for more 
remarks, Denison handed his sister and her 
nd 
with an order to the driver to moye on, leaned 


back upon the seat and gazed at Dolly with 





companion into their coach, followed them, 4 


surprise that was Indicrons. 

«Pinch me, Dame Margery ; 
ing! Am TI awake and riding through London in 
a hackney coach with Dorothy Barclay, 7° 


surely I am dream- 





he said, 





without letting us know your whereabouts? A 
letter from mother has been awaiting you at your 
lodgings for near two weeks, and it was because 
we could get no answer to it that I came in search 
of you.”” 

“Say you so? Iam sorry, indeed, but it could 


| not be helped. A message came to me frum Sir 


Everard Ferrars the day after Elinor left, saying 


‘he was lying ill at Brussels, and begging me to 


come to him, so that I could not refuse. The 
chances of war upset all my plaus for speedy 
return. Even you, little rustic, have heard, I 
suppose, of the glorious victory his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York won over the Dutch a 
couple of weeks ago? The imynheers made 
themselves disagreeable to every Englishman 
they could lay hold of. I was on my return 
home, four days after I had left, when I was laid 
by the heels at Ostend until I could get word to 
Sir Everard, and he could set the proper wheels 
in motion to get me off. I have allowed no grass 
to grow under my feet since then.”” 

By this time they had reached Dame Hepburn’s ; 
and while she prepared their dinner, Dolly told 
her brother of the Plague at Littleburn. Her 
ly as she described her father’s 





tears flowed fri 
condition when she left. 

And it was in saving my Elinor’s life that 
Miles Barclay thus ventured his?” said Charles, 
profoundly moved. 

“Yes. We couk 
father’s Pow lec 


get no doctor or chirurgeon ; 
and c@re were all we had to 








TY Uc Weg ver her night and 


dep@hd npg? 


>_>. 
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day, and brought her safely through the deadly 
illness. O Charles! at first he loved her not, but; 
he has laid down his life for her. Always 
remember that.”” 

Charles Denison reverently uncovered his head. 

“As God hears me, I will!’ he said, buskily. | 
“Thy father is a good man, Dorothy.”’ 

“Aye,” said Dolly, and broke down utterly. 

«We will start for home at dawn to-morrow,” 
said Charles. ‘I have a message from Sir 
Everard to bear to the king, and it will be all that 
I can do to ride to Hampton Court and return vet ; 
to-day; but I hope while there to be able to see. 
the great Doctor Waldron and consult with him 
concerning your father's illness. God grant we 
may find him alive for me to care for." 

It was ten o'clock at night when Charles 
returned from Hampton Court, but he came back 
hopeful and comparatively cheerful. 





highly of the course taken by your father. I 
told him all you told me. He has given me a 
case of medicines and instructions. Cheer up, 
little sister! if father be yet alive when we reach 
home, by God's grace we will save him yet."" 

They set forth at sunrise next morning. 
‘They had no delays save the necessary noonday 
rest at Ware, and reached Royston before sun- 
down, cordially welcomed by the proprietors of 
the Golden Pheasant. 

“Thou art a brave lass, I will say that for thee,” 
cried honest Anthony, when Dolly had told of 
her London adventures; ‘and a rare one for 
sense.” 

“She is her father's own child,’’ commented 
his wife. ‘He was ever one of thuse single-aiming 
folk who go straight as an arrow from the bow. | 
Yet sure, the lass has been wondrously blessed 
by luck." 

“Say rather by God's good grace," was Dolly's 
reply. ‘So wondrously have difficulties been 
smoothed away, and friends raised up for me at 
every step, that I can but believe a special 
Providence has guided me."' } 

“God forbid that [ should gainsay you, child,’’ 
replied Dame Barbara. 

Next day, about noon, the travellers came in 
sight of Littleburn. They rode onward silently, 
both hearts too full for speech. : | 

From the avenue gate no living creature was to 
be seen in the still, warm, summer noonday, and | 
absolute silence reigned. Charles alighted to, 
open the gate, and Dolly pointed toward the: 
house. : 

“See!” she said, “the smoke is coming from | 
all the chimneys! The fires are still kept up. 
Ile lives, at least!’" 

Charles had hardly lifted his sister from her 
horse when Uncle Easy, with an axe over his 
shoulder, was seen coming around a corner. 

“Praiee the Lord!’’ he cried, ‘this is a welcome 
sight." 

“My father—my father—how fares he ?’’ cried 
Dolly. 

“Poorly enough,”’ the old man said, shaking 
his head. 

“But he lives ?”” 

“Yes—and suffers.” 

Dolly broke forth into a flood of tears. ‘Charles 
—brother—we will save him yet!" 

At this a white-robed lady, with throat and faco 











huskily. 
mother's home and mine is open to you and your | two days and nights, and you couldn't get me to 


“[ saw Doctor Waldron, and he approves: 


| bered the claims of Sir Everard Ferrars. Ferrars- | it.” 


first sat down to a meal together, a full month 
after Master Barclay's seizure, Charles Denison 
said: ‘My services and Elinor’s will be no 
longer needed ; go I think, sir, that we must now 
make our arrangements to leave you.”” 

“Why should you leave us, lad?" Miles said, 
«Let bygones be bygones. Your 


wife so long as you choose to stay with us.” 

“Many thanks, sir,” said Charles, gratefully ; 
“but that may hardly be. I have engagements 
which will make an immediate visit to London 
necessary for me, but I will gladly leave Elinor 
with you a little time longer.” 

“You will go back to your play-acting again ?”” 
Miles said, in a voice of sadness and disappoint- 
ment, but withont anger. ‘Well, well, 1 no 
longer presume to judge you. Go, if you must; 
though methinks there will be little patronage for 
one of your profession in plague-stricken London. 
just now.” 

“None, whatever,”’ said Charles, smiling; “nor 
have I any intention to resume the calling you so 
disapprove. Our gracious king has at last remem- 





holme again belongs to my friend and patron. 
He has offered me the stewardship of his estate 
as @ permanency, anda residence at Ferrarsholme 
until he is ready to return there. I shall gladly 
accept his offer, if it is not against your wish 
that my wife and I shall dwell near you.” 

When the general outcry of delight had some- 
what subsided, Dolly said laughingly, ‘‘Father 
shall sleep more soundly to-night than for a long 
time. I think the prospect of parting with Elinor 
has lately been weighing most heavily upon his 
spirits. Truly, I shall grow jealous of her. Nay, 
daddy dear, I do but jest! Do 1 not love her, 
too? Have we not all learned to love her during 
these days when she has proved herself so unselfish 
and so helpful ?"” 

“It has not been her helpfulness that has taught 
ine to love her,"’ Master Barclay said, resting his 
hand tenderly on the bowed head of Charles 
Denison’s wife. ‘I learned to do that while I 
watched over her, when her tongue, uncontrolled 
by reason, babbled of the most secret thoughts of 
her heart. Then I found that she was good and 
true, and most truly a child of God.”” 

“Yes,” he added, after a pause, “a loved and 
loving child of God, even though she be a 
foreigner, and not of our faith.”” 

Miles Barclay had faced and conquered the 
fiercest lion that ever fronted him on bis heaven- 
ward path. 





M. KR. Hovsekeerer. 
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MOTHER’S OUTING. 


“My, but it seems good to get home again, and 
eat some of mother’s cooking!’’ Jeannette was 
home from the city on a vacation. 

“Sho! 'Taint better’n city boarding-house 
cooking, is it, Net?’’ asked her father, with a 
chuckle. 

“Well, I guess!” cried Jeannette. 

“T suppose that’s the way young ladies talk 
where you came from!’’ scornfully said Brother 


“Mother!’’ incredulously cried her father. 
“Why, you couldn't get her off this farm for 
anything in the world!” 

“Guess ma never spent a night away from 
home in all her !ife,"’ said Fred. 

“Did too!" said ma, stoutly. “Five years ago 
I went to Norwich to visit Sue’s folks. Stayed 


leave home again."” 
“What did I tell you?” said Mr. Guodwin. 
“Oh, well,’’ said Jeannette, “Aunt Sue was/{ 
sick, and she went to help her. Ma doesn’t know | 
what it is to go off and do nothing but rest.” | 
“Well, I don’t know as 1 want to, either,” said | 
mother. “I'd have just so much more to do} 
| when I got back.”’ 
A little later Jeannette went out in the field, | 
where her father and Fred were at work, and told / 
them of a little plan that she had been thinking | 
about for some time. Her father siniled incred- ; 
| ulously. 
| “It couldn't be done,” he said. “She wouldn’t 
go. Even if she would, ‘twouldn’t pay. Twenty- 


j five dollars for a single week! 1 couldn’t afford 





| «Besides, ‘twouldn't do mother any good,” 
“said Fred, loftily. “She'd be miserable all the 
while she was gone.” 

“But you don't understand,’ protested Jean- 
nette. “Mother has never known what it was to be 
: free from care for a single night. Whenever she 
‘has been visiting, it has been to help somebody | 
else. See how worn she looks! The things that 
‘fill us with interest and enthusiasm she cares 
; nothing for. It's because her mind is so tired, | 
| with never any change in her life. One set of 
‘nerves has been used for years. It's time they 
had a rest, and some others used. But she isn’t , 
conscious of all this. What I want is for us to 

persuade her to go away for a good rest.” 

“I don’t see how 1 can make her conscious of it ; 
if I’m not conscious of it nyself!’”” Fred sniffed. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” said her father, 
presently. ‘To begin with, I guess you're wrong. i 
Mother's about old enough to know what she 
wants and what'll do her good. But if you can 
make her do what you say for a single week, and | 
you'll pay all ber expenses,—you want to pay 
half anyway, yon say,—why, I'll pay the whole 
amount right back to you when I find out if it’s 
done her good. But you'll have to take the risk. 
Besides, there mustn't be any imaginings that it’s 
done her good, or anything half-way; she must 
tell her own self, right out, if it has done ber good, | 
and if she’s enjoyed it.” 
| “Net's a big gvose to throw her money away 
{like that!’ said Fred, with another sniff. 
“Might’s well burn it right up at once. Making 
‘ mother do something that'll make her miserable!" 
, ‘You wait and see!’ called back Jeannette, 
' going into the house. 

That night at the supper-table mother was 








alinost ill-natured. 

“Why, mother!" protested Mr. Goodwin. 
“What in the world’s the matter? Kinder 
tuckered out, aint you?’ 

“Well, yes, I am,” said Mrs. Goodwin. 


| ‘(Nettie is so exasperating! Here she’s been and 
bought tickets to Block Island and return, and 
engaged a room for a weck at the house where 
the Packards are, and now she's changed her 


muffled almost to the eyes in linen bandages, came | Fred, who was somewhat critical of the conduct | mind and won't go. She says /’re got to go!” 


from the house, with slow, unsteady steps. 

“It is my wife! It is Elinor herself,”’ cried 
Charles. He would have taken her in his arins | 
had she not carnestly motioned him away. 


and speech of girls. 
her dinner to reply. 

“Well, I know something how you feel, Net,” 
said Mr. Goodwin, as he spread another slice of 


Jeannette was too busy with 


“Whew!” exclaimed Father Goodwin, looking 
at Jeannette in evident admiration of her plan of 
| proceedings. Jeannette shouk her head warningly 
at her father, for fear he would say too much, 


“No, no,” she subbed, tears running down her | bread and helped himself to a second dish of | and remarked, quietly : 


wan cheeks. “Approach me not; to touch me 
may be your death. It is joy sufficient to look 
upon you—to hear your voice. Oh, welcome, 
welcome, both of you!" ( 

Mistress Barclay now also appeared, joining 
her tears and greetings to Elinor’s in this strange | 
reunion. They told of what had passed during } 
the five days of Dolly's absence. | 

The dread disease was running its full course ; 
in Miles, and no one could say what an hour) 
wight bring forth. But his fever had not been so 


strawberries. ‘I know how ’twas when I went 
to Boston for three weeks last winter. Of course 
everything was real nive at your Uncle Will's, 
but land! "twa'n't like mother’s cooking. And 
the first night I came back mother took away all 
the johnny-cake before I had near enough.” 

A pleased expression flashed across Mrs. 
Goodwin's worn face. She was a little woman, 
slender and with bent shoulders. The expression 
of determination and nervous force in her eyes 
and mouth told plainly why it was that she was 


“Yes, I bought the tickets a month ago, and 
engaged the room, but have changed my mind 
; about going, and want to stay in Ralston this | 
summer.” | 

All of which was quite true. | 

“I should think a girl who had to work so hard 
for her money as you do,” gaid her mother, 
severely, **would think twice, and know what she 
wanted to do, before she spent such a large sum | 
of money as that.”” | 


“T'll try to next time,”’ said Jeannette, meekly. | 


Jeannette brought down her bathing-suit, and 
tried to induce her mother to try it on, in order to 
see if it fitted. “Mercy! You couldn't hire me 
to put that thing on!” she exclaimed. 

“Well, Lam going to pack it, just the same,” 
said Jeannette. “You have never been to the 
seaside, mother, and when you're there, you'll 
feel like doing ag the others do. And you know 
you're going to board right in the same place 
with Mrs. Packard and Louise, and they're 
famous swimmers.”’ 

Mrs. Goodwin groaned. ‘**Twon't do any 
good,’’ she declared, resolutely. ‘1 won't wear 
it!” 

They took her to the station, and put her on 
board the train in the care of an acquaintance 
who was going to New London and promised to 
see her safely on board the Block Island boat. 

The middle of summer is a bad time fors 
farmer's wife to go visiting, especially when she 
does all her own work and that for two hired mea 
besides. But Jeannette started bravely in. She 
was determined that when her mother returned, 
there should be no extra work for her to do. 

“I thought you came home for a rest, Net,” 
said Fred. ‘Getting a fine one, aren't you?” 

“Oh,” said Jeannette, hopefully, “I may go to 
Block Island myself when mother gets back.” 

“You mean if it's done mother good, and 
father pays you back? But I give you fair 
warning; that will never be.’’ 

The next day they received a letter from the 
absent one, written on the evening of her arrival 
—a despondent, homesick epistle. She had been 
seasick on the water, and while writing was 
suffering from sick headache. 

“I expect to be down sick when I get back,* 
the letter hopelessly ended. 

“I expect she will,” added father, gloomily. 
“It’s always best to let well enough alone, Net.” 

After this a week passed by, during which she 
was not heard from, then came a postal card 
simply saying, ‘Will be home the 14th."” 

“Mother's been sick, or she wouldn't have 
stayed so long,” said Fred, contidently. 

«That's what In afraid of,"’ said Mr. Goodwin. 

Jeannette was divided between hope and fear. 
A school friend had invited her to spend a week 
at her father’s cottage on the shore. She had no 
money to spend even for her fare now, having 
given it all to her mother. 

She had heen awaiting anxiously the result of 
her experiment before replying to her friend's 
invitation. The worst she had looked for was 

‘that her mother would not enjoy herself. But 
what if, in addition, she should come home sick! 

Mrs. Goodwin looked surprised to see father, 
Jeannette and Fred all at the station waiting for 
her when she arrived. 

“You see, mother, we all thought you must be 
sick because you stayed so long,” said her 
husband. “I came pretty near going after vou. 
But you don’t look sick, and my! How tanned 
you are!" 

“Why, I haven't been sick,” said mother. 
“Louise and her mother wanted me to stay. But 
how have things been getting along at home?” 

“Virst-rate, mother,” said her husband. “Did 
you have a good time ?”" 

“Oh, pretty good, I guess. But ‘twas a useless 
expense. Net had better have gone instead of 

i staying home to work. Lots of rest she's getting! 
She's thinner than she was when she first came 
home.” 
; When Fred got his sister alone just after supper. 
he said: 

“You see, Net, she hasn’t enjoyed herself at all. 
I’m real sorry for your disappointment, but you 
ought to have known better than to think she'd like 
it.”” 

The next morning Mrs. Goodwin got up eatly 
‘and went to work. She wasn't so “fretty” #5 
usual, and even laughed a good deal. Jeannette 
had orders not to rise early, but from force of habit 
she was up as early as usual. a 
| “Did you enjoy yourself on your trip, mother?” 
asked Fred, rubbing his face on the kitchen towel. 

“We-ell, yes, Fred," she said, hesitatingly. 








high as Elinor’s, and Miles had retained conscious- | habitually able to du more than seemed possible 
ness through it all. But he suffered intensely. from her frail bodily appearance. 

“It is just as Doctor Waldron thought it, “I didn't want yon to kill yourself,” she said 
probably would be,"’ cried Charles, eagerly, “and y dryly, in answer to her husband's complaint. 
the case is far from hopeless, dearest mother. 1 : “Yes,"" ruminatingly went on Mr. Goodwin, 
have an ointinent prepared by Doctor Waldron | ‘we're all glad to get home again—except Fred.” 
himself, which he assured me he had never known! This was accompanied with a very expressive 
to fail. Let me lose no time in applying it.” | chuckle and a significant exchange of glances. 





“Well, go right diong, mother,” said father. | She could not be induced to make any less dubious 
“It'll do you good.” statement. 

“Good !"" was the impatient rejoinder. ‘“Yes,{ Late in the forenoon Mrs. Perrin, a neighbor, 
it must do me lots of good to go where I don't; ran over “to see how Mis’ Goodwin looked after 
want to! If I should go I'd be miserable the her trip.” Fred was in the field, the two women 
whole time, thinking of all the more I'd got to do | in the kitchen, and Jeannette was shelling peas 00 
‘when I got back. I'm going to try to sell the the barn step. It was pretty warm, and by and 
| tickets before the fifth of August, if 1can. That's , by she took her work and sat on the back piaz7a- 








“Give me the medicines. You must not forget, | 


Fred blushed with annoyance, as he always did 





the date the room's engaged for. If I can't sell | 


Through the open window, she heard her mother 


Charles, that, unprepared as your system is, it; when he was thus reminded of an experience of the tickets, I guess they won't care if we give up / and Mrs. Perrin talking. They did not hear her. 


might be fatal to you to enter the sick-room.” 
“Did father think of that, when he watched ; 
over and sheltered my wife?’ asked Charles. 
It was the first time that Mistress Barclay had ; 
ever heard her son call Miles ‘father ;"’ and even | 
in the midst of her trouble, she was made glad. | 
Argument was useless to change his resolution ; | 
he took all possible precautionary measures to | 
lighten the peril, but from the day of his arrival | 
he became chief nurse, thus affording a relief that | 
inust soon have become necessary to his worn-out | 
mother and the overtasked nurse. By his untiring 
care and the prescriptions of the London physician | 
Miles Barclay was brought through. i 
For he was saved; and no other member of the 
family took the disease. It had not yet attained 
the malignancy it exhibited a month later in 
London, and the wise preventive measures Master | 
Barclay had used had doubtless helped much to, 
bring about this happy result. 
On the evening of the day that the united family 





time come to the conclusion that farming was a 
somewhat slow way to make a fortune, he had 
prevailed upon his father to allow him to try the 
city, where he was sure he would meet with the 
most glorious success. 

In a short time he was at home again, trunk 
and all, and forthwith settled down to study and 
farmwork in a truly admirable manner. Since 
that time Farmer Goodwin has enthusiastically 
prescribed this formula for keeping boys on the 
farm: 

«Just let "em go off to the city to seek their 
fortune. Don't be too set aguinst it, because 
that'll make ‘em want to go all the more, and 
might make ‘em too proud to come back if they 
fail, Just tell “em vou don't mind their tryin 
what they can do, and if they don’t succeed, why 
they can come right back to the ofd farm again. 

“We have all tried going off and coming home 
except mother,"’ said Jeannette, thoughtfully. 






~ 


~ 


' this tim 
| Jeannette siniled. The tickets were in her own , 
hands yet. Even if her mother should chance to 
| find some one in this sleepy old town who would 
| care to buy them, she couldn't very well dispose 
of then when Jeannette held them. 

But there was no one who wanted the Block ; 
i Island tickets. Mrs. Goodwin did not tell who it 
‘was who had bonght them and then didn't care to 
use them, but the truth was generally understood, 
and Jeaunette’s reputation for extravagance 
increased accordingly. 

The fourth of August came. By dint of per- 
sistence, seconded by her father’s advice that it 
might be a “downright good thing for mother to 








go," Jeannette had actually induced her mother | 
‘to go to Block Island. 





ly morning of the fourth found Mrs. 
8 valise packed and her face more 
expressive of worry and discontent than ever. 





‘his own about a year before. Having at that’ the room. There'll be plenty more to want it at | and they could not see her because the curtain was 


drawn. 
Just then her father sauntered up the grassy 


‘ walk, and seated himself on the lower step to 


‘and get cool. He was about to speak whee 
Jeannette placed her fingers on her lips. 

“Well, between you and me and the post, Mrs. 
Perrin,” Mrs. Goodwin said, “I never in all BY 
life spent such a happy week, not even when I a6 
first married. I was shut off from every “t 
and worry for the first time in all my life. ! 
went in bathing every day, and got acquainted 
with such lots of nice people. If I'd spent hut- 
dreds of dollars for nerve medicines, *gwouldn't 
have done me so much good as the air and bapPY 
life of those blessed ten days.” 

“T want to know!” 

“Yes, and the worst of it is, I can't speak abot! 
it at home; I have to hide how good I feel. Yo" 
see, I went because Nettie didn’t want to, and hid 
‘the tickets. But if she and the rest of ‘em XP" 
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how much good it did me, and how happy I was, 
they’d want to send mo every summer, and we 
couldn’t afford it. So, without denying that I 
had a good time, I don’t tell anywhere near what 
a good time I did have.” 

Jeannette looked at her father with a triumphant 
gleam in her eyes. 

“Well, by jiminy!’’ he gasped. 

He went into the house and took twenty-five 
dollars out of his tin box in the bureau drawer, 
and gave it to Jeannette. She ran into the field, 
and held up the money triumphantly before Fred. 

“Now, sir, who was right that time?’’ she 
demanded. 

That evening the matter was talked over quite 
frankly. When Mrs. Goodwin understood the 
little ruse Jeannette had carried out for her 
enjoyment, she was greatly touched. 

“Why, Nettie!’’ she said, and the tears sprang 
into her eyes; “what a kind, thoughtful little 
danghter I have.”” 


Iba M. Brapy, 


see --—— 


THE FUTURE. 


A flower unblown; # book unread; 

A tree with fruit unharvested; 

A path untrod ; a house whose rooms 
Lack yet the heart's divine perfumes. 


— Selected. 





For the Companion. 


HERM AND I. 
In Five CHaprers.— CHAPTER IIT. 
Hide and Seek with Sioux. 


One glance at the Indian canoes had told us that | 
the Sioux meant mischlef, for their painted bodtes | 
declared them braves on the war-path. As 
if to dispel any doubt of their intentions, 
they quickened their stroke and yelled 
fiercely when they saw that we had discov. 
ered them. 

1 own that I was almost paralyzed with 
fear, but Herm, the quiet, blue-eyed Ger- 
man, whom you would have thought too 
thintd and gentle-natured to fight anything, 
Was as coo) as if there had been no Indian 
within a hundred miles. 

“Keep your head down!” he said. “They 
may take to shooting,” and before we had 
gone a hundred yards he called out again: 

“Steer for the right bank! We've got 
to land and take our chances in the grass. 
They'll catch us In less than half a mile at 
this rate.” 

Our canoe was heavily loaded, and two 
paddles were no match for six. Seeing a 
stretch of sloping, sandy shore ahead, we 
made for it with all our might. The Stoux 
saw our object, and coming within rifle 
range before we could land, dropped their 
paddies, and snatching up their guns, flred 
a volley after us. 

But to shoot straight from a dancing 
canoe when one’s hands are trembling from 
the paddle is in no man’s power. The 
Indians did wonders tn the circumstances. 

One of the bullets lodged in the bundle 
of deerskings behind Herm, while the rest 
whistled past our ears, one of them barely 
grazing Herm’s left shoulder as he bent 
forward, inflicting a slight but painful skin 
wound. Had it not been for his stooping 
pesture, and the bundle of deerskins 
behind him, he might have been killed 
outright. 

The Sioux made a great mistake in firing 
at us while we were in the canoe. Had 
they reserved their bullets until we sprang 
ashore on the sloping beach, they might 
have killed one or both of us. 








We were going so fast that the canoe ran half its | heard another Siowy 


length out of the water up on the sandy shore. 
Before the Sioux could reload their guns, we seized 
our rifles, ran up the bank, and dashed into the tall 
bottom grass. 

On the right bank at this place the river bottoms 
were about a mile wide, and clear of timber. In 
fact, there was no woodland on that side of the 
stream for some miles, though the left bank was 
heavily timbered. Could we have landed there, 
we should have been pretty sure of escaping, but 
the left bunk was high and steep, and the current 
there so rapid that it would have been almost | 
impossible for us to get ashore. 

The dense growth of swamp grass and wild rice, 
often taller than a man’s head, which covered the ! 
ground over which we fled, enabled us to get out | 
of sight in a twinkling. 

“They'll be right after us,” exclaimed Herm, 
“and they are likely to get oug scalps! But we | 
won’t lose them without doing what we can to keep 
them. 

“Come on!” he shouted, as he saw that I was not 
keeping up with his rapid pace. “Keep behind | 
me, and as we run tramp down all the grass you ; 
ean.” . 
We ran as fast as we could, leaving a plain trail ! 
behind us. We knew the Sioux, as soon as they 
could reload their guns, would follow on the run. 
What Herm’s plan was I‘did not conjecture, but | 
his courage was contagious, and after my first 
fright was over, I soon lost all sense of fear, and 
thought only of how to fight wisely in the defence | 
to which I foresaw that we must soon be forced. 

Herm seemed fiercer than I. Thoughts of his 
mother and brothers at home, probably murdered | 
and scalped in cold blood, together with the 
smarting pain of his wound, seemed to have | 
changed his nature. IHs face was pale with pas. | 
sion, his fighting German blood was up, and his 
blue eyes blazed balefully. He had inherited from 
his German parents that Intense love of home and 
kindred which fires the blood of the German 
soklier, and makes him the most formidable of foes 
when fighting in defence of “Vaterland.” 

“Don’t miss when you shoot!” he called back to 








; look Yor our trail, we can get a good way ahead. 





me over his shoulder in a clear, low, steady tone. 
“Be eure you hit an Indian every time you fire. 


THE YOUTU'S 


There’s only one chance for us to get out of this 
alive, and that Ig by disabling every one of the 
murdering wretches.” 

On we ran, until I was about to drop for lack of 
breath. The Indians had found our trail and were 
following it, yelling like demons. Herm slackened 
his pace, and when I came up he stopped short. 

“Now,” said he, “when I jump you jump after 
me, and in my tracks.” 

Springing off to the left as far as we could, and 
at right angles with our former course, we ran in 
a straight line In that direction for a few yards, 
when Herm squatted down, and motioned me to do 
the same. 

“Now,” said he, “it's likely one or two of the 
best runners will be ahead; and they will lose our 
trail for a moment where we jumped off. They 
will stop and look around to see which way we 
have gone. Now you shoot the first one that comes 
in sight, and look out that you don’t misg him. As 
soon as we've fired we'll run on again, and while 
the rest of them stop to see what’s the matter, and 





If they keep on following us, we'll dodge off onc | 
side and play the same trick again.” i 

By the yells of the Indians, which now came 
plainly to us, it was evident that one or two of 
them were in advance of the rest. We had barely 
time to recover our breath and steady our nerves a 
little as we squatted In the grass, our rifles cocked 
and our eyes directed down the opening which our 
short, straight trail made in the tall grass, when 
the foremost Indian dashed up to where we had 
jumped aside. 

He seemed perplexed at the sudden termination 
of the trail, and looking around to see where we 
had gone, turned his broad, painted breast squarely 
toward us. Then he caught sight of our trail, and 
of us at the same moment, but before he could 
ratse his rife I fired. ‘Throwing up his long arms, 
he fell forward in the grass. 


| cap and plac 


COMPAN 


caught sight of us we had capped our guns, and 
were aiming at the two in the centre of the group. 

The moment we flred we wheeled and ran direct 
for the river, bending as low as possible, surmising 
that the two remaining Indians would fire at the 
moving grass, hoping to hit us. Our surmise was 
correct. They did shoot but their bullets flew wild. 

I thought Herm’s plan was to take to the canoe, 
but before we reached the river he snatched off his 
cap and mine also. 

“Shove the canoe Into the river!” he shouted, ax 
we rushed down the bank; 
directed he ran alongside. Stuffing grass into each 
ng one on the end of each paddle, he 
leaned them against the bundle of deersking and 
sacks of meat, in such a way that they looked as 














been trying vainly to conceal ourselves entirely 
behind the gunwale of the canoe. 

Giving the cunoe a tremendous push we sent it 
out into the middle of the stream. 


path into the grass, and squatting down to one side 
began to reload ag rapidly as possible. 

We were hardly out of sight before the two 
Sioux ran down tothe bank. They gave an exultant 
yeil as they saw our caps sticking up over the edge 
of the canoe. Lest we should have loaded first 
and should take a shot at them from the canoe they 
dodged back Into the grass to reload. We dared not 
make the slightest noise; and they had their guns 
loaded and capped before we had our bullets down. 

Soon they left the grass to get nearer to our 
canoe; and we thanked our stars that they had 
been so completely deceived by the caps that they 
never thought of looking for us in the grass. We 
took our time to load, and then crept to the edge 
of the grass to watch them. 

“Don’t shoot while they are moving,” whispered 
Herm, “but wait until they take aim at our caps, 
and then let them have it.” 





I started to run the instant I fred, but Herm had | 


We did not have long to wait. The canoe was 





“Dont shout while the,'re moving!” 





coming, lore behind the frst | 
one, and waited for him to show himself in the 
opening. Before 1 had taken more than half a 
dozen jumps I heard my chum’s rifle. Of course I 
could not see the Indian, but I knew his fate as | 
well as if 1 had seen him fall. 

Herm quickly overtook and passed me. We 
bounded along through the tall rice and grass, and 
then made another angle, so that the other four | 
Sioux could not see us while running up. 

Yells more savage than before told us when they | 
stumbled upon their comrades. It was evident; 
they had not expected much resistance from us, 
and I have no doubt they had thought that i 
the shots they heard had®been fired by thetr ; 
companions. 

On account of the two angles we had made, it 
may have taken them some time to find our trail 
again, or perhaps they stopped to debate their 
course, for we were able to get a good distance 
ahead of them. But how we did run! We knew | 
our lives depended upon gaining enough ground 
to enable us to reload before they overtook us; and 
although the grasa was very thick and tall, we tore 
through It at a tremendous pace. 

The sharp blades rasped our cheeks and wrist~ 
until our faces and hands were streaming with 
blood. 

We were now running parallel with the river, 
and were nearly out of breath again, when Herm 
jumped off to one side and [ followed. Leaving a 
straight, open trail behind us, and stopping within 
easy range of the angle as we had done before, we 





| squatted down and began loading our rifles. 





“Don’t hurry,” whispered Herm; “load carefully. 
We've got time enough, and it won't do to miss fire. 
They'll all come In a bunch this time, and we must 
drop two of them and take our chances with the 
other two.” 

The Indians were either too much excited and 
enraged to notice anything like a trick in the way 
we had ambushed their companions, or thought we 
could not find time to reload and would prove easy 
vietims this time. This came very near being the 
case, for we had barely rammed down our bullets 
when the whole four came in sight. 

Th opped as before at the end of our trall, 
and seemed to suspect some ruse. Before they 














moving along with the current, first one end ahead 
then the other, and as soon as it swung round so 
that it once more presented its broadside to the 
bank, both Indians dropped on their knees and took 
deliberate aim at the caps. 

“Now's our time!” whispered Herm. 
the nearest one.” 

We all fired so nearly at the same {natant that 
the four shots—the Sioux’s and our own—almost 
blended in one report. We waited long enough to 
see that both of our shots had taken effect. Then 
we ran, shoved the Indians’ canoe into the river, 
and paddled down-stream in it until we overtook 
our own. 

Landing both canoes and dragging them out of 
sight In the grass, we loaded our guns once more 
and went back where the two Indians lay on -the 
bank. They appeared to be lifeless. It was a bitter 
thought, that we had in all probability ended several 
fellow-beings’ lives; but surely every law of self. 
defence had justified our course. 
| Lest some other war party, passing up or down 
‘the river, should discover them, we dragged the 
| bodies of these two men out of sight in the grass. 
| Then we took their rifles and ammunition, and crept 
| through the grass to the canoes. 

Now that we had time to think of something 
beside our own peril, we were filled with the most 
gloomy forebodings as to the fate of our folks at 
home. We had no doubt that the Sioux had planned 
|a general massacre, and unless our families had 
| been warned in time we knew what their fate must 
have been. 

It was not yet later than noon, and we knew that 
it could not be safe for us to embark again before 
dark. Not daring to make a fire, we ate some of 
our dried venison and gome cold flapjacks left from 
our breakfast. 
| After creeping down to the edge of the water for 
{a drink, and to bathe our scratched and bleeding 
jhands and faces, we stretched ourselves In the 

yrass near the bunk where we could see if any one 
| passed up or down the stream. I examined Herm’s 
wound, finding it only skin-deep, and not likely to 
cause him much inconvenience after the first 
xinarting wis over. 
| Then we happened to think of our 4, Which 
we had hurriedly replaced upon our beads without 








“You take 


















and while 1 did as | 


the tops of our heads might have looked had we ! 


Then we ran up | 
‘the bank on our first trail, followed the now broad 





louking tw see If the Indians had hit them. We 
found a ragged bullet-hole in each; and the handle 
of my paddle upon which my cap had rested, was 
shivered Into splinters, so that 1 was obliged to 
| take one from the canoe of the Indians to replace 
| it. Soon F proposed to go back and take from the 
dead Indians their rifles and ammunition. But 
Herm would not hear of this.” 

“No,” said he, “some of them may be only 
wounded. If any man of thein ts alive he will be 
watching for us. We can’t afford to take any such 
chances.” And so we remained where we were. 

Luckily for us the clouds gathered before night, 
and rain came with a strong northwest wind. When 
it was quite dark we launched our canoe, and with 
the wind to help us sped down-stream at a rate 
which, at any other ‘time, we should have consid 
ered hazardous. But we thought litde of danger 
to ourselves, so great wax our anxiety to learn 
the fate of those we had left at home. 

We reached the upper settlement about midnight. 
, Smoldering fires were all that remained of its 
comfortable log houses and barns. 

Our worst fears seemed to have been realized. 
Yet one hope remained. Our mothers might have 
been warned in time and escaped to the fort. 

We plied our paddles with renewed vigor, and at 
dawn were within a mile of home. Landing at the 
first convenient spot, we dragged the canoe into 
some thick brush near the bank. When it was 
fairly daylight, we crept cautiously along the bank 
toward the spot where my father’s house had: stood. 

The sight which greeted us was enough to bring 
woe to any heart. Worn out with fatigue and loss 
of sleep, and having eaten scarcely anything for 
twenty-four hours, we were unable to restrain our 
grief; and tears ran down my cheeks as I gazed 
upon the spot which had been such a happy home 
to me. 

Everything was in ashes. Even the fences and 
woudpile were burned. We turned away and went 
in the direction of Mr. Weisman’s house. Herm 

thought that, as their place was some dis- 
tance back from the river, it might have 
escaped the general destruction. But the 
Indians had been thorough in their ruthless 
work. House, barn, haystacks were burned 
to the ground. 

We had not dared to show ourselves in the 
open ground for fear some of the Sioux 
might be lurking near, teady to shoot down 
any one who should venture back to the 
settlement. But as the day advanced, we 
reconnoitered the woods, and not finding 
any fresh signs of Indians, determined to 
examine the ruing of our lost homes, in 
hopes of obtatning some clue to the fate of 


the two families. Myron B. G1Rson. 








| 





«To be continued.) 
o> 


For the Companion. 


SPORTS LITTLE KNOWN IN AMERICA. 


Badminton. 


When the average American thinks of 
the game of badminton, he is apt to connect 
it with an English country house. He 
draws pictures for himself of castles in 
England, where prettily dressed women are 
batting the tiny shuttlecocks about the room, 
while well-dressed men are doing their best 
to return them and appear ag graceful as 
they can. 

What traditions there are of the game 
refer to many an anecdote wherein kings 
and queens figure in their favorite game. 
Badminton, indeed, represents royal amuse 
ment, and you feel, therefore, that while 
playing it you must be a gentleman to the 
backbone. 

It is remarkable how few games there ure 
which admit of free and active movement, 

and yet which can be played in full dress. How 
few there are with any respectable amount of 
exercise in them which admit of an adaptation 
to house-playing! With such advantages as these, 
one of the mysterious questions touching sports fs, 
Why has the game of badminton not become more 
popular in America? 

Certainly it 1s old enough to have been made 
familiar to all Americans long ago. It is 80 old 
that no one seems to have any very definite idea 
when and where it originated. There are several 
points about the game that go far to show it never 
was invented; for in a somewhat similar form it 
was played in India during the thirteenth century, 
long before lawn tennis was thought of, long before 
many of the old and tried games of to-day were 
played at all, and many years before Englund’s 
fame as a sporting country began. 

Outdoor games, played on a lawn with balls and 
some species of racket, or bat, have been in vogue 
time out of mind. Probably Charlemagne had 
some such game, and certainly there were games 
of ball among the Greeks. But badminton, as 
such, and named, was brought out as an 
individual sport by one of the Duke of Beaufort’: 
guests, who named it after his host's country.seat 
one afternoon several decades ago. 

He, with the other guests in the house, was 
prevented by the weather from playing lawn 
tennis; ang being of an ingenious turn of mind he 
adapted battledore and shuttlecock to lawn tennis 
rules and called it badminton. 

‘Thus the sport was christened and thrown upon 
the world as a new modern game, and people were 
given to understand that in spite of the proverb, 
there was something new under the sun. The best 
and shortest description of the game that can be 
given is to repeat the sentence just written above, 
that badminton is a judicious union of lawn tennis 
and hattledore and shuttleeock. In its pristine glory 
it was undoubtedly intended for an outdoor sport. 

The court npon which it is played ts nominally 
forty feet long by twenty wide. It may, as a matter 
of fact, be much sinaller, or as long as one chooses 
to make it. This court i# marked with lime, or 
chalk, into two service courts with a “service” and 
a “back” line, as in tennis, on either side of a 
crosu.nct Which {x strung *o ax to hang five feet 
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from the ground in the centre. You thus have | and play, too, in the most admirable of courts, or 
something very similar to a tennis court, but| in the parlor at home, or in the barn, or any where 
smaller, indoors, and with a very high net. that they can find a level floor of any size. 

There may be any number of players on a side| The courts are so easily obtainable and the 
from one to four. Each one uses a battledore | game so adaptable that it is difficult to understand 
strung like a tennis racket. The game consists in| why it has not taken a stronger hold in America. 
* It is occasionally played here, but it has not by) 
any means become popularly known. One 
reason for its infrequency is, perhaps, due to the 











than ten or fifteen years. } 


It was originally introduced in the winter of 
1878, when several gentlemen started the ‘‘Bad- | 


ity became so great 
that in 1889 a second 
club was organized in 
New York, which was 
known as the ‘“Even- 
ing Badminton Club,” 
from the fact that it 
held its meetings in 
the evening, instead of 
following the Badmin- 
ton Club's rules of 
afternoon games. 

The proper dress for, 
the game does not seem 
to have been yet laid; 


COMPANION. 


On the other hand, the two Southern divisions 
are the poorest of all, having property tothe value 
of less than six hundred dollars toa person; and a 
division of all the property of South Carolina 
among its people would not yield three hundred 
and fifty dollars to each. 

This represents a great change since 1860, when 
the Southern States averaged greater wealth per 
capita than those of the North and West. Then 


fact that it has not been known in America more | the Western States, too, averaged poorer than the | rules wh 


East, whereas now the reverse is the case. | 
Another tendency with regard to property is | 


shown in the statistics of the leading manufac- 


the number of employés, and in a great many | 
cases a marked decline in the number of estab- | 
lishments engaged. | 

This seems to show that, while the industries 
have been growing greater and- richer, they have 
been concentrating in fewer hands. 

By far the greatest item in our national wealth 
is still, as It has always been, real estate—land | 
and the improvements upon it This item com- 
prises nearly two-thirds of the whole. Of the: 
real estate valuation, just about one-third was for ; 
farm lands, including fences and buildings, but | 
not including live stock, farm implements and 
machinery. | 

All these items showed an increase of from | 
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in parliamentary assemblies of English-speaking 
countries. In all the legislatures of the continent 
of Europe the majority may, at any time, close a 
debate and bring the House to a vote. 

Aside from all special questions of the time, 
and without regard to the particular present 
wishes of the party to which any one of us may 
belong, it is plainly evident that since the parpose 
of a legislature is to pass laws, any rule or set of 
h prevents the majority from carrying 
out its objects 1s a perversion of parliamentary 
procedure. 

Consequently, quite independently of the origin 





minton Club of the City of New York,” which | turing industries just made public. As a rule, | of the new rule, every one who wishes Congress 
began with a membership of forty, but ‘the industries show a great advance in capital ! tw appear before the public and the world in a 
soon increaged to two! employed, wages paid and value of product from | dignitied light, should rejoice that the House of 
hundred. Its popular- 1880 to 1890; a smaller proportion of increase in | Representatives is now able to ascertain thats 


quorum is present. 
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LOVING A BRAVE ENEMY. 


A veteran soldier’s face Hghted up with a fine 
glow of enthusiasm, as he recounted to a com 
pany of friends some of his experiences in our 
Civil War. One of them, impressed by his earnest 
nessa, made 2 commonplace remark. 

“How hard it fs,” he sald, “after thirty years of 
peace in our reunited country, for any one to 
believe that there ever was a time when our 
soldiers under different flags hated and enjoyed 
killing one another!” 

“You are wrong!” exclaimed the colonel. 
‘Hatred among the soldiers was not common. The 





down by law. Men as 
a rule wear what they 
bappen to have on at 
the time, from evening 


one-fifth to nearly one-half in ten years; though | trade of war was distasteful to most of them. 
im that time the value of farm products increased : There was Ittle personal animosity between the 
but little more than one-tenth. The farming blue and the gray. Each as the war went on was 
business has expanded in a much larger measure , proud of the bravery and fighting qualities of the 


dress, which is perhaps 
the most common, to| 
an ordinary every-day 
suit. But women usually wear short. 

full skirts and loose waists; and the wise 
ones among them wear shoes that either have 
yery low heels, or none at all. 

No better exercise, no better sport can be found 
for women. No better means for bringing the | 
young people of a village or a town or a city | 
together could be wished for than badminton. It! 
ought to be a common game for the town hall; | 
driving a shuttlecock back and forth across the {and as the habit of keeping “open house” : 
net until one side or the other fails to return it. | increases in this country during the autumn, it 
All the rules for ‘service,’ faults,” ‘“lets,’’ | ought certainly to find a little nook for itself in 
et cetera, are very much the same as in tennis, | the hearts of those who are lucky enough to have 
except that each return must be invariably on the | their names on the lists of invited guests. 
“volley,” and that the server stands on the service J. H. Szars. 








Badminton. 


than its profits have increased. 
me =! 


For the Companion 
AT THE WINDOW. 


How thick about the window of my life 
Buzz insect-like the tribe of petty frets: 

Small cares,small thoughts, small trials and small strife, 

ill loves and hates, small hopes and small regrets. 


x 








If mid this swarm of smallnesses remain 
A single undiimined spot, with wondering eye 
I note before my freckled window pane 
The outstretched splendor of the earth and sky. 


ETHKLWYN WETHERALD. 
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THE QUORUM QUESTION. \ 


On the 12th of April the national House of , 
Representatives amended its rules of order and ° 


line to serve into the diagonally opposite court of 
his adversary. 

But as the chief object of the game is to keep 
the lively little shuttlecock in the air, bounding 
over the net from side to side, it is necessary that 
there should be no very extensive movement of 
the air itself; and the fact that even a moderate 
afternoon breeze is enough to blow the shuttle- 
cock out of the court continually, weighted though 
it is, has had much to do with making the sport 
an indoor game. 

This ill wind, however, has maintained the 
integrity of the proverb, and blown some one 





good. For, once established within doors, bad- | comparative depression and of general discontent, obstruct business came to be regarded as a 


minton became one of the first games of its kind, | 
whereas on the lawn it was first forced to give way | 
to croquet, and then to tennis. | 

In a large hall no brighter or livelier scene can 
be imagined than half a dozen sets of badminton | 
at play at the same time. All the players are well | 
dressed and in the highest good humor, and you . 
can well imagine the laughter and excitement of 
six or eight players in each set, all talking and 
“driving” at once. The air is full of the feathered 
shuttlecocks, which are well dubbed ‘‘birds,”” and 
the bright dresses of the girls, with the more 
sombre colors of the men, make a most brilliant | 
scene. 

In England and Scotland, where large country- | 
honses are kept up, and where at certain seasons 
of the year the host and hostess fill them with! 
large companies of guests, the game has for some 
time been very popular. Many a rainy day has; 
been saved by badminton, and many a jolly party | 
at these houses, saddened by the sudden appear- 
ance of a storm, has found a good alternative for 
outdoor pleasure in the hadminton court. 

Some courts are prepared in a most elaborate 
manner in a room built especially for the purpose. 
To add hazards to the game and make it more 
interesting, because more difficult, some of the | 
courts are built with solid asphalt walls, which | 
form the proper boundary for the floor of the 
court itself. 

With “birds” made of rnbber balls stuck with 
feathers, the sport is enhanced by admitting the 
possibility of play against these prepared walls, 
somewhat after the manner of court tennis and | 
rackets. The shuttlecocks bound away from the 
walls with life enough to make the consideration | 
of angles an important feature, and an entirely | 
new element is thus introduced into the game. | 

The ramifications of the sport are almost | 
numberless. It is, for example, not uncommon | 
to play with two shuttlecocks, both sides serving 
simultaneously, and then endeavoring to keep the 
two in the air at the same time. 

Perhaps the most fortunate quality of the game 
is its adaptability to both sexes. Ladies and 
gentlemen can play together on an even footing. 
Ladies play it well—in many instances quite as 
well as men; nor does difference of age seem to 
make any great difference in the interest and skill 
of the sport. 

Grandfather and grandson can play together, | 





| procedure; and hereafter when a quorum, that is, 
|a majority, of the members does not vote on a 
| question, upon a call of the yeas and nays, the 
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DANDELIONS 


O’er worlds of green a scurrying swirl 

olden discs and feathery clocks,— 
ring had raised her gates of pearl 
loosed the dandelion Hocks. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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THE NATIONAL WEALTH. 


The steady progress of our country and our 
people in wealth, notwithstanding periods of 


is brought out clearly in a series of reports derived 
from the researches of the Eleventh Census, lately 
published by the government. 

One report presents the true value of all real 
and personal property in the United States, 
exclusive of Alaska. From this it appears 
that the total value in 1890 was sixty-five thonsand 
million dollars, against forty-three billions in 
1880, an increase of nearly one-half in ten years. 

Were all the property evenly divided among all 


the people, there would have been one thousand | 


and thirty-nine dollars’ worth for each one in 
1890, against eight hundred and seventy dollars’ 
worth in 1880. This is an increase of a little less 
than one-fifth. 

Put in another form, the average addition to 
the value of each person's property in ten years 





, Was one hundred and sixty-nine dollars, or 


nearly seventeen dollars a year. Of course we 
all understand that the property of the country is 
not distributed evenly, nor have all the people 
made an increase of wealth during the period of 
ten years. The census takes note only of aggre- 
gates and averages. 

We must remember this again when we come 
to examine the figures which show the average 
and total wealth of each geographical division of 
the country. The census can tell us how much 
all the property in Michigan is worth; but it 
cannot tell what part of its copper mines are 
owned in New England, or how much of its 
railroad property is owned in New York. 

The geographical division which possesses the 


greatest body of wealth, real and personal, is that i 


officially called the North Central, which begins 
with Ohio and extends westward to the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains. This section possesses 
more than twenty-five billions of total wealth, 
against twenty-one billions for the North Atlantic 
division, usually called “the Kast.” 


In wealth per capita these two geographical | 


divisions are nearly equal. The average in 1890 
was for each not far from twelve hundred dollars. 

But the richest section—supposing all the 
property to be owned by the people residing 
within it—is the Western division, stretching from 
Wyoming to the Pacifie Ocean. It possesses an 
average wealth of more than two thousand dollars 
to each person. The wealth of Nevada, equally 
divided among all its people, would give them 
about four thousand dollars each. 






x 





| presence of a sufficient additional number of 
| members to make up the quorum may be noted 





| by tellers appointed for the purpose. 

{ The Constitution says that a majority shall 
constitute a quorum to do business. It seems to 
haye been decided quite early in our governmental 
history that this meant a majority voting. But 
the words of the Constitution do not need to be so 

| construed. 

Nevertheless, the power to break a quorum and 


valuable right of the minority, and it was used as 
such until the House of Representatives became 
a laughing stock. Our national Congress, by 
refusing to adopt measures to prevent a few men 





, from putting a stop to business, became completely , 


other. A soldier on a battle-fleld, exposed every 
moment to death, first learns to respect and then 
to like a brave enemy.” 

The veteran related an incident of the Wilderness 
campaign. There had been fierce fighting. and a 
swarm of prisoners had been taken to the rear 
under guard, where rations were served to 1 
regiment which was about to be ordered into 
action. 

“When did you Johnnies have your last meal’” 
shouted one of the officers. 

“Last night,” was the answer. 

“That is too bad!” cried several voices. “Let's 
give them our rations. We have had our break 
fast, and can go without dinner.” 

Tt was done with one accord. The prisoners got 
the rations, and the generous regiment marched on 
to battle, wishing them better hack another time. 

The colonel gave several i}lustrations of the 
good-humored banter exchamged between the 
camps, and told of strong frie ndehips formed on 





| picket duty, and of rollicking games of cards 


played between the soldiers of the opposing armics. 
He commented upon the unwillingness of the 
men to take any unfair advantage of an enemy, 
when the armies were not engaged in battle, but 
| were only watching and playing with each other. 

He told a story of a Southern officer who bad 
entered a Union camp in a Northern uniform. 
and had induced the officers to believe that he had 
been sent from headquarters on an Inspection 
tour. 

Hie real character was exposed after a dinver 
with the officers, when his name and rank were 
accidentally noticed on the hilt of his sword. He 
was a spy, and the rules of war had to be enforced. 
eapecially as complete diagrams of the camp and 
| Its defences were found on his person. But every 
{officer in the court martial that condemned him 
tried to make excuses for him, and regarded him 
| with pitying eyes. 

“The soldiers were good friends,” said the 





‘ impotent. 

| The House of Representatives of the Fifty-first 
, Congress, in 1889, first broke over the old tradition 
jand authorized ‘counting a quorum," that is, 
counting as a part of a quorum members present 
and not voting. That body was Republican, and 
, the Democrats, naturally enough, objected to the 
new rule which took away what they regarded as 
a right of the minority. 

But in the present, the Fifty-third Congress, 
the Democrats have experienced the need of a rule 
not very unlike that which their predecessors 
condemned four years ago. For the Republican 
minority refused to vote, and compelled the 
Democrats to keep a Yull quorum of their own 
members in attendanee if they wished to do any 
business, just as the Democrats themselves had 
done. : 

But, like sensible men, the members of the 
present majority have not allowed a sense of false 
pride nor a slavish passion for consistency to deter 
them from adopting so proper and usefal a rule. 

Inasmuch as the legality of counting a quorum 
is already sanctioned by the Supreme Court, and 
since it has now been approved by each of the 
great parties of the country, we may regard the 
question as settled for all time. 

Moreover, as most of the state legislatures and 
city governments heretofore have followed Con- 
gress in observing the fiction that a member is not 
present unless he votes, it is probable that they 
will now all adopt the common-sense view that his | 
unwillingness to vote does not make him absent. 

In changing the rule the House of Representa- 
tives has merely brought itself into harmony of 
procedure with every other great legislative 
assembly of the world outside of the United | 
States. In Great Britain forty members constitnte | 
@ quorum of the House of Commons, and the 
presence of that number is always ascertained by 
a count by the Speaker. And among the numerous 
legislatures of the British colonies there is not one 
which does not permit the fact of a quorum to be 
ascertained by counting the members present. 

We think we are not mistaken in saying that 
the practice of filibustering is unknown except 








colonel. “They were proud of thelr country's 
military prestige and fighting stock. Take an old 
soldier's word for it: there = nothing easier than lo 
love a brave enemy 
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AN OLD PHYSICIAN'S STORY. 


An old doctor in his reminiscences of his profes 
sional life sometimes sketched to hip friends the 
histories of long-dead, nameless patients, with & 
force which made his statements as significant and 
powerful as any sermon. 

One day an acquaintance, a stranger in te 
village, who with the doctor had just witneseed ® 
wedding in the church, said as they came out: 

“Surely there ts no sight on earth so beautifal 
and hopeful as a marriage for love.” : 

The doctor was silent a moment. “Not always, 
he said. “We physicians not infrequently have the 
second sight. Sometimes we see iron fetters under 
the flowers, and a death’s-head beneath the vell- 
Let me explain a little. 

“Thirty years ago I saw a young couple walking 
out of this churchyard together. They were still 
boy and girl. It was the first time they had met, 
but I noted the eager admiration in his eyes. and 
the shy pleasure in her blushing face. I had known 
the lad from his infancy, and he was very dear 
me. After he had walked with her to her door, he 
joined me. His breath came quickly. , 

“That is the most beautiful creature I ever 6&4 
he sald. ‘She is well named Rose.’ , 

“She is not a rose for you to gather, Harry.’! 
said. I was very candid. In his family dypsomanls 
was hereditary, and In hers for three generations 
there had been cases of melancholia. ‘It would be 
acrime for you to marry that woman under these 
circumstances,’ I said. 

“ «Love laughs at laws, even when doctors make 
them,’ he retorted, hotly. 

“There is no love in the case as yet,'! 5 
‘There 1s nothing but a passing admiration. Keep 
out of her way. I do not say that love should 
always yield to reason. Buta transient faney 
d ought.’ 

“I had done my duty. I never broached the 
subject to him again. He sought her constantly 
and ardently, and although hls family and hers 
knew the facts, he married her.” 

“What was the end of it?” asked the stranger: 


“There are the graves of two of their obildrees 








said. 
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pointing to the little hillocks not far away. “The 
babes were born diseased, and suffered much in 
thelr short lives. The father and mother have one 
son, an Idiot, still living. Rose 1s in a private 
insane asylum, and Harry’s troubles drove him 
down the same road that xo many of his family had 
trod. If he had remained single it is possible he 
might have been saved.” 

“But then they would not have married?” 

“It is not always necessary to marry, to Hive a 
noble, happy life,” said the old doctor. 





——__ ++ —___ — 
LACONIC. 


Bishop Thirlwall, an English prelate, was silent 
ly nature and by habit. 
possible aversion to answering questions, and was 
scarcely ever betrayed into giving a definite reply. 
One day a tailor said to him when he had been 
summoned to take the bishop’s measurements, 
**What are your lordship's orders?” 

“T want a suit of clothe: 

“Here fs a very nice cloth, my lord.” 

“Ah! 

“And this is Hkewise a very good one.” 
es.” 

Here is another, of excellent quality.” 
Very.” 

“Which material will your lordship decide upon?” 

“PF want a suit of clothes!” And that was all the 
answer the tailor could get. 

When the new gardener accosted him as he was 
walking, book in hand, in the garden, to ask, “How 
will your lordship have this border laid out?” 
there was no answer. “How will your lordship be 
pleased to have this border laid out?” was the next 
attempt. ‘Still there was no reply, but when the 
question was repeated for the third time, the 
answer came. 

“You are the gardener, I believe, and I am the 
bishop!" 








Yet the bishop could speak when it became | 


necessary on more weighty matters. A clerg: 
had asked permission to huld two livings wh 
argued, were the prescribed distance apart. He 
unrolled a map, and measured the distance, saying 
conclusively, “You see, my lord, they are within 
three miles, as the crow flies.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “as the crow flies. I see that 
plainty enough. But you know you're nut a crow, 
and you can’t fly. By the turnpike road it’s a good 
four miles, and I cannot permit you to hold two 
livings.” 


man 
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MISDIRECTED EFFORT. 


A bill has been introduced In Congress to make 
it unlawful for any alien to work for wages in the 
United States while retaining his residence in 
another country. ‘The bill imposes as a penalty a 
fine upon the laborer, and a larger fine for the 
employing person. 

The proposed measure is aimed chiefly at indus- 
trioux men and women who come daily or weekly, 
or at longer Intervals, across our borders to labor 
in the United States, and give a dollar's worth of 
work for a dollar so long as they remain. The 
only fault that can be found with them ts that they 
do not come to stay. 

One of the most serious objections to the immi- 
grants whom we emphatically do not want is that 
too often they do come to stay. They are assisted 
hither by governments glad to be rid of them, In 
the hope and almost with the certainty that they 
will never be able to return. 

They are the shiftless, improvident or victous 
comers who fill our almshouses and prisons with 
themselves and their progeny. They are the 
unfortunates bred in the slums of the Old World, 
and shipped hither by padrones to swell the 
number of salaried beggare who exhibit their 
deformities on the street corners. 

Begin by keeping these out. It will be early 
enough by and by to think of putting up the bars 
against the few laborers who come across our 
borders with their dinner-pails. 
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‘“*LEAVES OF THEO.” 


Théophile Gautier, the French author, was gifted 
with an extraordinary memory. Whatever he had 
heard or seen remained engraved upon his mind. 

On the day on which the two first volumes of 
Hugo's “Légende des Siécles” were published, the 
author dined in Gautier’s company at the house of 
another friend. There were several Iterary men 
present, all allied more or less closely to the tribe 
of romanticists, admirers of Victor Hugo, and 
counting upon finding a feast of good things in his 
new work. 

In the course of the talk Gautier remarked, “Let 
us prove whut we advance; I will recite ‘Les 
Lions’ to you.” And in a clear voice, his eyes 
gazing steadfastly as though he were reading from 
afar a book visible to himself alone, he recited the 
whole piece, not repeating himself once, never 
hesitating, and not mistaking a single syllable. 

Yet he had read it that morning for the first time. 

Many times his friends, doubtful upon some 
point of history, language, geography, anatomy or 
art, referred the matter to him, and received 
immediate satisfaction. They used to say then, 
“We have only to turn over the leayes of Théo.” 
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IMPULSIVE AND GENEROUS. 


General Franks, a leader of many a dashing 
charge in India, held a unique position among his 
soldiers. They loved him for his courage, but 
were sometimes irritated by his strictness. Yet in 
spite of this exacting severity, he was unexpectedly 
lenient when a large occasion demanded it. 

One day, when the regiment was “firing blank,” 
w bullet whistled past him. He did not stop the 
firing, but when the number of rounds ordered had 
been completed, he rode up to the line and said: 

“Boys, there’s a bad shot in the Tenth. Ie nearly 
shot my trumpeter, and what should I have said to 
that boy’s mother? I don’t want to know the 
Dlackguard’s name. The officers will not examine 
the men’s pouches.” 

This was on th» eve of a campaign, and before 


He had the greatest | 


1» he | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


to-morrow, sir. You know there a 
two bad men in a regiment.” 


kind of you. I might have given y 


“Boys, I'm tould ye mane to x 
ke my advice, and don’t shoot 





to lade ye!” 
the Sikh batteries with the bayo 


| at their head. 


a remarkable article by 


Henry M. 


;to Use the Weather Map,” t 
W. Warrington, Chief of the 
Weather Bureau. 


BY-ROADS IN 
“The need of limit, the feasibil 





; Who have taken the world in ha 
Agnes Repplier inthe Forum. “W 


| stys Doctor 
education. 


“He hated also to be 
which we are now so 
columns of our journals and ma 
should a child learn first? How 
taught? 


Johnson, who hat 


agked the k! 


“ «Let him take a course of chem! 


reply to one ‘of these re| 


sympathy for 
prompted it. 
“Doctor Johnson, I am well 


the pardonable 





one wishes to advance 
matter of lectures is » 
| Lamb, and furtively by some livin 
who strive, though with no gre 
to stem the ever-increasing cur 
instruction. 
“One eminent scholar, being ent 
a course of lectures on a sor 
replied that if people 
that subject, and if th 
refer them to two books he h 
| years before. By perusing the: 
Were easy of access, they would 
once knew, and a great deal more 
‘the 
‘inuch that was in them, 
cheaper than bringing him’ acro: 
repeat the lectures.” 


























HIS ORDER. 


single auditor, sometimes fails 


nection with a former president o! 
of North Carolina. 


was walking about the campus, 


distance. He did not hasten his 
ceeded slowly toward them with 
and his eyes ‘a 
his own boots. 


precipitatcly departed. 


solitary culprit with apparent se 
the young man always contended 
a twinkle in his keen'ey 
r,” said the pres! 








abode!” 

Diflicult though the fea 
the young man executed 
by “dispersing” 





that he once sat next Prince {ism 
party, and at a very alight distan 
emperor. Bismarck was litera! 


eign. 


“He has great generosity 
declared, 
| show m 


to you? 


of 


would send me a few bottles of a 
five years ago, and,” sald the 
voice, “he has not sent them yet. 

“Hush! hush!” whispered 
Majesty will hear you.” 






th 





said Bismarck. 


transitoriness of fame, says that | 


a train. 


“Who Is that fine-looking man?” 

citizen of the city to an ex 
“That is General Buckner,” was 
“Who is General Buckner?” 
“Gene 


The prominent 
thoughts, 
“Oh, 


he said, “he surrendered 
What did he do that for?’ 








action the senior major came to 
“Don't put yourself in front of the regiment 
“Thank you, major,” was the reply. “It’s very 
When the Tenth was drawn up for the final 
advance, he put himeelf at its head, and called: 
the foighting’s done, for ye won't find a better man 
The regiment answered with a cheer, and carried 


run the risk of shooting the beloved old fire-eater 








Two Striking Articles. 


In the next issue of The Com panion will 
| be printed “A Blue-Coat Boy in Africa,” 


Stanley, 


illustrated from a drawing by Mrs. Dorothy 
Stanley ; and the first part of a paper, “How 





EDUCATION. 


} Ance has not yet dawned upon the new educators 


‘hen all can read. 
: and books are plentiful, lectures are unnecessar 


fond of answering in. the 


What course of study would he recom. 
mend an intelligent youth to pursue? 


of rope-dancing, or n course of an) 

he is inclined,’ was the great schol 
peated inquiries; and 
though it sounds ill-natured, we have some human 


| popular authority to quote in behalf of any cause 
but his heterodoxy in the 
pported openly by’ Charl 








mewhat abstruse theme, 
iy desired information on 
could read, he begged to 
OF 





resent time, ax he had unhappily forgotten 
It would be simpler und 


A speaker who has planned an address for a 
multitude, and finds himself confronted with but a 


remarks, and the result is apt to be ludicrous. A 
little story illustrative of this point is told in con- 


One day, as this dignified and stately personage 


unlawful assemblage of students at some little 


pprrently bent in contemplation of 

When this leisurely proceeding had brought bim 
to the spot where the students had been gathered, 
only one young man remained, the others 


The president raised hig head and surveyed the 


2 
ident in a commanding tone, 
“instantly. disperse to your several 


t required certainly was, 


it to the best of his ability 
without further delay. 


LONG IN COMING. 


| The following might be taken as an illustration 
of avery broad hint. A great military man says 


expressions of gratitude and loyalty to his sover- 


“One day be said to me, ‘How can I 
V sense of the many obligations I am under 


“T replied that it was unnecessary, but that if he 


possessed, It would be very welcome. 
prince, ratsing his 


“That is just exactly what I w: 


WHY DID HE DO IT? 
A Southern magazine, by way of illustrating the 
years after the close of the Civil War the following 


conversation took place ata Chicago railway station, 
where a soldierly passenger had just stepped from 


-Confederate. 


ral Buckner of the Confederate army, 
know, who surrendered Fort Donelson.” 
citizen seemed to be collecting his | 


|, Fort Donelson, | 


him and said, 





re always one or 
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_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


i carriage and arrested with his own hands a big | beyond even Scotch counting of kin; and as we 
| ruffian who was bullying a voter at an election. |, have lived in the same country-side, and fished 
‘In his early manhood he rode some sixty miles | the same streams and pools, and loitered in the 
| to join his regiment of volunteers, when an alarm ; saine ruined castles, perhaps I am naturally more 
| went round that Napoleon was landing. He fond of Sir Walter Scott than of any other writer. 
found my grandfather also on the spot, and, Now it was anything, any old song or tale about 
mentions the circumstance in one of his novels. his own dear country, that Scott's memory 

But his oddest tighting adventure was at school. : retained most easily, and any books on these 
Scott was lame from his childhood, and when he| matters he read most gladly. Ie knew every 
first went to school a boy quarrelled with him, ! purn—or brook—and the -broken tower on every 


MAY 17, 184, 

| The reason was that Greek was not taught him 
at school. At Edinburgh University he found 
‘himself, as he thought, hopelessly behind the 
other young men, or boys rather, and s0 he 
| declared that Ariosto was a greater poet than 
Homer, and took a spite against Homer's 
language. 

He regretted this all his life; he regretted his 
want of scholarship and sound training. Indeed, 
the defects are visible enough in his poems ani 





For the Companion. 


WALTER SCOTT, THE BOY. 


| and said there was no glory in fighting “a ) burn. He knew every hill from Whitecoomb to | novels, which he wrote as he galloped on the hills 
|lamiter,” or cripple. Scott said he would fight ! Skelfhill Pen, from Eildon to Penchrise; and he | at full speed, thinking no more of correcting hi 
; him sitting; the two boys were fastened to boards knew every farmer, every old woman who | style than of turning aside from a flooded ford. 

| and there Sir Walter received his first bloody | remembered ballads, every laird in all the 


nose! country-side where he was always wandering. 
; Some lame boys, like Lord Byron, are made! Moreover, born in 1771, he often met men— 
Most really great men are boys at heart all | imelancholy by their misfortune. Scott uever let; Highland chiefs, or poor porters in Edinburgh 
their lives. It is by being young and keeping | it stand in his way; he climbed, walked, was ai streets—who had fought for King James at 
young that they become and remain great. splendid horseman, and so strong in the arms i Sherrifmuir in 1715, or for Prince Charles at 
A person who is aged sixty in his heart will | that he could lifta smith’s anvil from the ground. | Prestonpans in 1745. 


By Andrew Lang. 


Mastered by his Genius. 


His genius was the master of him, not he of his 
genius. All his life, as a writer, he excelled in 
what pleased him ; he remembered what interested 
him. The rest was very much left to chance. 


neither lead a forlorn hope, nor write a noble 
poem, nor make a considerable discovery, nor even 
enjoy himself much. To do any.of these things, 
or anything else worth doing, needs freshness, 
spring, quick and eager life—qualities which a 
man may preserve at any age, while he keeps his 
heart young. 

Of all great men Sir Walter Scott 
was, all his life, most a boy at heart; 
and few boys concerning whom we know 
much had more of the good points of 
aman. 

About Scott as a boy we happen to 

know a great deal. We have not to 
make guesses, and piece together little 
hints of information, as in Shakespeare's 
cage. 
In 1808, after he had written his most 
famous poems, Scott began an account 
of his own life, which was found, unfin- 
ished, after his death. In his notes to 
his uncle he also brings in memories 
of his boyhood, and the author of his 
Life, his son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart, col- 
lected anecdotes from old people who 
survived. 

Thus we really know as much about 
the boyhood as about the manhood of 
Scott. And we find in him the best 
qualities of the right sort of boy 
abundant courage, a love of fighting 
and of reading about a good fight; great 
kindness and generosity, so that there 
was no cruelty or rancor in his heart; 
@ taste for day-dreaming, fancying him- 
self among adventures, and telling his 
unwritten novels to his friends: These 
were some of the features of Sir Walter's 
boyhood. 

He was also fond of long walks, 
thongb he was lame; fond of wandering 
out to fish many miles away, fund of 
talking to shepherds, beggars, gipsies, 
as well as to ladies and gentlemen, so 
that he soon came to understand all 
kinds of men and women, to like them 
and be liked by them. 

Once when his mother was anxious 
because he did not come home, his 
father said, “Have you not observed 
that, wherever Walter gues, he is pretty 
sure to find his bread buttered on both 
sides?" He made friends everywhere, 
and in all ranks, because there was 
nobody and nothing in which he did 
not take an interest. 

But old things and old tales interested 
him most. Like nearly all boys, he was 
a collector; he collected old printed songs 
and ballads, old coins, old books, old prints of 
his favorite heroes, Wallace, Bruce, Lochiel, 
Prince Charlie. 

This love of nature, of hills and waters, of 
ancient songs, of old tales; this kind affection 
for every human being, every horse and dog he 
met, remained with Sir Walter all his life. Out 
of these things he spun his poems and his novels; 
and all his life he had no objection to a fight. 








Ready for a Challenge. 


When he was an old inan, over fifty. and had 
written his ‘‘Life of Napoleon,’’ a French general 
was very angry at something he said and was 
right in saying. This gentleman blustered a 
good deal, and was expected to challenge Sir 
Walter to fight a duel. Sir Walter was only too 
pleased. ‘He shall not dishonor the country 
through my sides,”’ he said; and he chose as his 
second a friend of his boyhood. But the particu- 
larly boyish thing about it all was this: Sir 
Walter had a pair of Napoleon's own pistols, 
taken after Waterluv, and he meant to fight 
General Gourgaud with them! 


It never came to a ducl. We need not regret 


that duelling has gone out, but Scott lived when 
it was the rule. He knew that writing men, 
book men, have no great reputation for courage, 
and he was disposed to prove that there was 
nothing of the shirker in him. We need not 
approve of him for this, but I do not envy the 
acquaintance of the moralist who does not like 
him for it. a 

As a very little boy he had a pet starling 
which his grown-up cousin, Scott of Raeburn, 
cruelly killed. Walter flew at Raeburn’s throat, 
and could scarcely be dragged off his enemy. 





And so, when he was an old man, and had ; long way back, and another was the ancestor of _Homer’s spirit than ever any man had, could not you. 


suffered from apoplexy, he leaped out of his 


Once when many of his clan were met at their 
chief's, the Duke of Buccleugh’s, house, they fell 
‘to comparing their muscles. Of all these lairds 


and stout farmers, Sir Walter had the largest 
biceps. | 
There are, happily, plenty of strong, conrageous, 





| 


The Boy— Walter Scott. 


wood-natured boys; if Sir Walter had been nu 


him; but not by the whole world, as he is. But 


uncommon sort. 


Once when he and the Ettrick Shepherd were ! 


remeinber his own poem, but Scott repeated the 
‘eighty verses from beginning to end; though he | 
had heard it but once, and that years before. 

This memory, however, only retained things 
, Which Scott liked. Now the things he liked were, 


| or students. 


Scott’s hardy Ancestors. . 


On his mother’s side Scott caine of the Swintons 
and Rutherfords, famous clans among those who 
kept the Border against the English in the old j 
wars. Ou his father’s side he descended from the | 
| Scotts of Harden, the most celebrated of men for 
hard riding, hard hitting and a habit of driving | 
the cattle of the English into the deep den, or: 
chasin, below Harden ‘Tower. 








“Prince Charlie.” 


For seventeen years of Sir Walter's life—all his 
boyhood—England and Scotland had two kiugs— 
King George III., old, infirm, sometimes mad, 
and King Charles III., a moody exile 
in Italy. Now the many friends of the 
boy Walter Scott, who had drawn their 
claymores for Prince Charlie, loved the 
prince so that, as he tells us, they could 
not mention him withont tears. This 
was a great influence in his boyhood. 

Though Charles yet lived and vet 
hoped against hope, his chances were 
wholly gone, his cause forever lost; his 
courage, his kindness, his charm, his 
beauty, all were faded ; his heart broken, 
his character drowned in melancholy 
vice. Scott, of course, knew all this’ 
very well, and had no desire, never had | 
any desire, to shake the country by 
restoring a king who was now impos- | 
sible; who was to be pitied, but who | 
could not be any longer respected or 
obeyed. 

But on the other hand, the Highland 
friends of Sir Walter’s boyhood remem- 
bered Prince Charlie when he was 
young, brave, gallant in war, gay in, 
utter adversity. fearless in extreme | 
peril; so beautiful that, as old Lord | 
Kilmarnock said, ‘Flesh and blood 
could not resist him ;"’ so clement that 
he would not punish men who had 
snapped pistols in his face; so consid- 
erate that he gave his own carriage to 
old Lord Pitsligo, the Baron Bradward- 
ine, and when starving inthe Highlands 
would not allow his companions to carry 
his greatcoat for him. 

This was the Prince Charlie whom 
Scott’s Highland friends, like Inver- 
nahyle,—who had fought a broadsword 
duel with Rob Roy,—remembered in 
their strong old age, even with tears. 

These gentlemen had joined Prince 
Charles when he landed on a wild coast 
with seven followers; with him they 
had marched through one kingdom and 
half of another; they had routed two 
regular armies and won a sinaller battle ; 
they had succumbed to hunger rather 
than to the sword, and their memories, 
told to Scott in his boyhood, supplied 
the matter for several of his most famous 
novels. 

The Highlands, too, he knew from 
the time when he was fourteen. He 
Highland ladies carting manure by day, 





had seen 


at night. The legends of the hills were the very 


was the breath of Ins life. He would die, he told 


every year. 


ungrudging loyalties. 


Not a brilliant Scholar. 


About knights, giants, magicians, ladies, he 


in Scott, as a boy, the promise of greatness. 

His education was very much broken by his 
lameness, and by some severe illnesses. In his 
class he “flashed like a meteor’? from the bottom 
to the top and back azain, for he knew what none 
of the other boys knew—and what they knew, 
because it was part of their lesson, he probably 
did not always take the trouble to read. 

Latin he learned so as to be able to read it with 
pleasure, and the modern languages he taught 


No writer so great was ever half so careless. 


‘He composes his poems, he constructs his novels. 


in the sane spirit as he read when a boy; and, 
when a boy, told his romantic inventions to his 
friends at school. 

Though a man of the strongest sense, he lived 
much in day-dreams, as he had always done. 
“Tall white plumes were dancing in his ere” 
when he seemed to be busy with his profession as 
aclerk of the Court of Sessions. He had always 
been astonishingly industrious; his library is one 
of the best in the world, and he knew every book 
in it. But then, perhaps no library anywhere is 
so full of books on goblins, ghosts, fairies, witches 
and old adventures. 

About every-day life, except the every-day life 
of shepherds and plowmen, he did not write 
well; the truth is, probably, that he did not care 
for it much. He was not at all too fond of 
civilization and evening parties and small talk. 
His heart was on the rivers, the lochs, the moors: 
in the mist on the hills, in the woods which he 
planted, in the ruined abbeys and dismantled 
towers. His better life was lived among healthy 
men, whose toil is in the open air, in wind and 
sun and rain. That was his way from boyhood. 

But for his lameness and the fever in his youth. 
Walter Scott would have fought at Vittoria and 
at Watcrloo. England would have reckoned his 
name with those of Hill and Crawford and 
Lynedoch, not with Shakespeare's and Byron's. 

Accident left him, as a boy, with much time on 
his hands; a child who could not run about, but 
must lie still and listen to ballads and tales; a 
hoy who was long confined to bed and books. So 
the energy which, had he had his way, would 

‘have gone into action, was confined to the 
peaceful duties of a citizen, to the martial 
‘exercises of a volunteer in the great Napolevnic 
| war, and above all, to the reading and writing of 
books. 

Scott had not his own way with his life; and 
happy it is for us that he had not. For we have 
had generals many, but no other Walter Scott. 

' 
\ 





Kindness his prominent Trait. 


. Perhaps this is not a very edifying account of 
‘the boyhood of a man as good as he was great. 
. A friend of his, a poor man, says that, extraordi- 
‘nary as were Sir Walter's qualities, kindness was 
‘really the most prominent and remarkable of 
them all. When himself a boy, with hardly a 
| shilling to buy books with,—for his father was of 
| the old school,—Scott helped to support a poor 
old Highland “caddie,” or com missionaire, who 
had once shaken hands with the prince, and who 
never afterward would give any man his right 
hand. 

His generosity you see in his account of the 


more, he would have been loved by all who knew | and entertaining him with the grace of princesses battle with Green Brecks, too long a tale to tell 


here; and poor Green Breeks was as generous 85 


he had brains as well as biceps, and brains of an | breath of his genius, as the scent of the Leather | himself. 


Of his courage we have said enough; his datifal 


His memory was almost or quite unequalled. ; Washington Irving, if he did not see the heather j Obedience to his father, a worthy but rather 


| pragmatic old attorney, is ag conspicuous. When 


sitting beside the Tweed, waiting for their tishing-; Thus we mark how, all through his youth, ‘ he was a clerk in his father’s office, Scott was the 
gear, Scott asked the Shepherd to repeat a long , Scott was feeding unconsciously his great, kind, ; hardest-working clerk there; the swiftest and 
ballad of his own making, which be had once : friendly genius, a genius of the open air; manly, \ most plodding copyist. 

read to Sir Walter. The Shepherd could not ; joyous, in love with the past and its open-handed, | 


Not at all given to girls’ society as a boy, Scott 
| fell in love once for all when he did fall in love. 
| and was true his whole life long to the memory 
| of the dead and the lost. 

| I do not know if boys read his novels and 
| Poeins in America. ‘Tastes alter; writings of 


,80 to speak, in his blood, and inherited from! could and did read and remember everything. eighty years ago come to seem old-fashioned. 
| ancestors who had been, fighting men, not poets But though it has been absurdly said that he was | You dwell among other hills, by other streams: 
:a dunce at school,—which he denies,—it is very ; you never ‘felt the breeze down Yarrow break; 

‘ probable that his masters and teachers did not see you know not the houses where they treasure 4 


} lock of Prince Charlie's hair, and the memory of 
him who honored 


The faith our fathers fought for, 
The kings our fathers knew. 


There are many years and many changes 
| between you and the best of all great men, the 
| greatest of all good men. But ‘‘a boy's a boy for 
|a’ that.” Nothing, I hope, can quite alter youth 
‘destroy kindness and courage and modesty and 
true love, deaden the pleasure of adventure oF 


One of Scott's great-great-zrandfathers had | himself, that he might get at the Italian poetry ‘deface the main outlines of men's and women's 


been caught on a cattle-stealing expedition to 
| Elibank on Tweed, and was offered his choice, to 
‘be hanged or to marry Elibank’s daughter, 
; *Muckle Mou'd Meg'’—Madge of the big mouth. 
! He hesitated long, but at last he married her. 

' They had a large family, one of whom was my 
;own great-great-grandmother, I am told, a very 


‘Sir Walter Scott. So we are cousins, alinost 





and old French and old German romances. 

And he read all English poetry and every novel, 
except silly, sentimental novels, which he could 
lay his hands upon. Yet he never learned any 
Greek at all, though Greek is the langnage of the 
(Sreatest writers who have ever lived. It is 
curious to think that Scott, who has more of 





read a line of Homer in the original tongue. 


nature. 

So I hope that you can enjoy Caddie Hears. 
and Dugald Dalzetty, and Di Vernon. am 
‘Ivanhoe, as well as you do enjoy, I tush 
| Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. For ther 
; are scenes, I assure you, in their adventures, 
| which Sir Walter would have enjoyed as much 8 


| But if any boy reads this, and wants to kno¥ 
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more of Sir Walter, don't stop here, at a mere 
article about him. Read Scott, and read Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott—it is in ten volunes—I wish 
it were in twenty—and read Scott’s Journal. 
There, old and ruined, and smitten with deadly 


disease, he is still unbroken; there he is truly | 


great. 


~~ — —-+@+— —-— 


THE PEDANT. 

Brimful of learning, veo that pedang stride : 
Bristling with horrid Greek, and butted with pride! 

A thousand authors he in vain has rei 

And with their maxims stuffed his empty head; 

‘And thinks that without Aristotle’s rule 

Reason is blind, and common sense a fool. 


Selected. —Boileau. 


———__ ++ 
For the Companion, 


LIFE ON AN OCEAN TRAMP. 


One Sunday morning not many weeks ago I 
chanced to be crossing the Bay of Biscay in one 
of the largest and mogt powerful of the Cape mail 
steamships. It was blowing a fresh gale of wind 
out of the northwest, and the seas came rolling up 
out of the hazy offing in tall, frothing ridges, 
whose volume was best to be guessed at by the 
wild and giddy careering of our four-thousand- 
ton steamer. 

1 made one of a little group of passengers 
assembled to leeward of the chart-house, where 
we were sheltered from the bleak pouring of the 
blast and the saturation of the flying 
spray. Upon the bridge overhead 
the officer of the watch, gleaming 
like a figure of jet in his black, 
wet oilskins, paced to and fro, with 
nothing but his eyes and nose peer- 
ing out behind the thatch of his 
sou'wester and the upturned collar 
of his overall. i 

Suddenly he came to a halt di- 
rectly above the spot where we 
stood, and taking a pair of binocu- 
lars from a box affixed to the 
bridge-rail, stared long and fixedly 
at some object on the port beam. 
‘Then presently replacing the glasses, 
he called down to us: 

“If you want to see a sight, gen- 
tlemen, you should just step round 
and take a look at that ocean tramp 
passing us to windward!" 

In company with two or three 
other men I crossed the deck, nearly 
blinded by the salt rush of the wind. 
and when I had been staring for a 
few moments into the thickness of 
crystalline mist I presently made 
out the shape of a vessel, not above half a mile 
away. The dimness of sight passed when my 
eyes grew accustomed to looking into the gale, 
and then she stood out plain enough. The spec- 
tacle will long haunt me. 


Glimpse of a “Tramp” at Sea. 


She was a steamer of somewhere about one 
thousand tons in burden, painted black, rigged 
ag a schooner, with a glaring red funnel amid- 
ships. Her free-board, had she floated in smooth 
water, where it would have been possible to 
determine the height of side, might have shown 
at a couple of feet, not more. The billows rolled 
along her sides as though she were a half-tide 
rock. 

Even whilst 1 watched her a surge of greater 
altitude than the rest—a very Mont Blanc among 
the liquid ‘snow-peaked Alps around—completely 
submerged the fabric, till nothing showed above 
the glistening surface of foam but the funnel and 
masts; and I held my breath, making sure that 
she was gone. But each successive time up she 
came again, with the green water gushing in 
frothing cascades between her open rails, soaring 
nntil the rounded shape of her forefoot and twenty 
feet of the keel stood out against the dark and 
stooping sky beyond her. 

It was piteous to watch the struggle of this 
overloaded and feebly-engined steamer when one 
thought of the little company of human beings, 
drenched to the skin and chilled to the marrow, 
who would doubtless be perched up on the flying 
bridge, as the only spot offering anything like 
security ; contrasting with bitter envy the great, 
buoyant shape of our steamer as against their own 
laboring craft; holding on for dear life every 
time she washed through a sea instead of going 
over it; and always praying that the weather 
might not come on any worse. 

This particular vessel was plying in the Bilboa 
iron trade, and belonged to that very large class 
which the sailor calls ocean tramps. The defini- 
tion is a happy one; quite a forecastle felicity, 
. indeed. 

It expresses the nature of the craft's desultory 
career, and at the same time implies a reproach 
upon her general inferiority which, it is to be 
feared, is but too generally justificd. 

The term ‘ocean tramp” is quite a generic one. 
It includes every species of ship, from the little, 
snorting oil-tank of twenty tons up to the vast 
grain cargo boat, capable of carrying wheat 
enough to feed a nation fora week. The expres- 
sion undoubtedly owes its origin to the roving 
employment in which the vessels that it is applied 
to engage. 

The ocean tramp is a kind of nautical free 
lance; a marine footpad, running in no regular 
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‘traffic, but picking up a precarious livelihood by 
wandering from port to port in search of freights. 
You may see her in scores in the docks of Liver- 
pool and the harbor of New York; mect her 
| along the watery highways of the deep, and find 
her penetrating into the remotest seas. 

I asked myself whilst I stood watching that 
Bilboa iron steamer, ere she vanished in the 
stormy haze shrouding the weltering waters of 
the bay, What sort of life can it be that the men 
lead who go in these ships? 
| One of the officers of my Cape line, cozily 
, muffled to the throat, came out of the saloon and 
paused at the rail near me. I pointed to the 
tossing tramp, and asked him whether he thought 
it possible, while vessels of that sort remained 
afloat, that there could ever be any mitigation in 
| the hardships and perils of the sailors’ calling. 
| He shook his head and answered no. 


Hardships of the Life. 


There could be nothing worse, in the way of 
discomfort and cheerlessness, than life aboard 
such a craft as we were watching, in heavy 
weather. The obligation of prompt despatch is 
always present in a gloomy oppression to the 
mind of the skipper; and blow high or blow low, 
he must keep his ship thrashing through it. 





It is strange how ignorant the land-going public 
is of sailors in general; and; perhaps, of the | 





skippers of ocean tramps ‘in particular. And! 


being ignorant, it is therefore impossible that | 
they should be sympathetic. But, indeed, the | 
grievances of this class of seafarers are peculiarly 
great. 

In order to illustrate one hardship of the tramp 
captain’s life, let us imagine a case which, 
although fanciful, shall be no exaggeration, as 
there ought to be no lack of mariners to vouch: 

An ocean tramp hailing, let us say, from 
Cardiff, is chartered to carry a cargo of coals to 
one of the West India Islands. Her master is a 
young man, recently married; and when he 
receives his sailing orders, he and his wife fall to 
calculating the number of days he will be away 
from home. The vessel is loaded, and away she 
steams to sea, probably with a dangerous list, 
and her covering-board almost awash. 

On arriving at his destination the captain finds 
orders awaiting him to proceed to Rio, and there 
await further commands. Thus his prospect of 
returning home becomes at once extremely 
indefinite. Coming into the South American 
port, he discovers that he is to load a cargo of 
coffee for the Cape of Good Hope. He may 
certainly hope that this unlooked for extension of 
his voyage will not carry him beyond Table Bay, 
and until the hour of his arrival at Cape Town 
lives in happy ignorance of the fact that he is to 
proceed thence to Foochow, and there take upa 
shipment of teas for San Francisco. 

By the time that our imagivary skipper event- 
ually gets back to his wife he will most probably 
have been absent, not six weeks, as he originally 
contemplated, but more than three times the 
number of months. 

The voyages made by some of these ocean 
tramps are indeed extraordinarily zigzag; and 
instances might be multiplied in abundance of 
ships that have several times performed the circle 
of the globe before returning to the port whence | 
they sailed some few years previously. 

It is otherwise with the regular liners; they 
never diverge from one route, and the length of 
their passages may be calculated almost to a 
nicety. 





Steamers badly built. 


It needs a sailor, or at all events a man very 
intimately acquainted with the life of the sea, to 
understand the perils of the tramp steamer. Fore- 
most among these must be reckoned the indifferent 
workmanship with which the hulls and engines of 
the vast proportion of this class of craft are 
constructed. 1 

Competition in the shipbuilding trade has of | 
late years been ceaselessly reducing prices, until, 
a figure has been reached which must render it 
practically impossible to turn out anything else 
than a slop-built structure. From seven to eight | 








| pounds sterling per ton is about an average price | 
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quoted by such of the English yards as undertake 
this class of work for the building of an ocean 
tramp, machinery included. But what quality of 
craft is sent forth at this rate? 

Bright paint and polished metal may look all 


very imposing to the landsman‘s eye, but the! 
board of trade surveyor knows that the iron’ 


plates are brittle; that many of them are fractured 
by the careless punching of rivet holes; that most 
of the girders contain flaws; that the engines are 
inadequate in power to propel the ship against 


great stress of weather; that the steam steering- | 


gear may be warranted to jam at some critical 
moment, and the centrifugal pumps to race round 
without drawing a pint of water from the fast 
brimming hold. 

One of the cruellest abuses of the British 
maritime law is the manner in which scamen are 
treated for refusing to venture their lives in such 
a fabric as this. 

The mate of an ocean tramp steps into a 
shipping-yard and calls for a crew to “sign on’” 
for a voyage, let us say, from Liverpool to New 
York, in the depth of winter. There is a rush of 
men, all eager to get a ship, and in a minute the 
articles are filled up by a gang of sailors, not one | 
among whom has probably ever set eyes upon the 
vessel in which he has undertaken to sail. 

They follow the mate down to the docks, | 
bearing their chesta and mattresses along with | 
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risks and grievances incurred by those who are 
| called upon to go to sea in these often unstable 
and ill-found ships, one may still be forgiven for 
tinding them among the most picturesque objects 
‘of the deep, now that the more romantic days of 
tacks and sheets must be reckoned as a thing of 


the past. HERBERT Rvusse.u. 





——___~+e+ 
For the Companion. 


SINGING TO A PANTHER. 


Several years ago, when the winter quarters of 
Barnum’s Menagerie at Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
were burned, many of the confined animals were 
loosed, and some escaped into the country. 

Oné Sunday night, about two weeks afterward, 
I was walking home from prayer-meeting by a 
long, lonely route, partly on the Westfield dike, 
which is an embankment parallel to the Westfield 
River, built to hold the overflow in the spring- 
time. The snow was deep nearly every where 
except at the top of the dike, where it had been 
blown away. 

I was walking rapidly when I was startled by 
hearing a cry as of a child in distress, at which I 
stopped and listened a moment. Hearing nothing, 
I started again, but had taken but a few steps 
when I heard the sound again, this time from 





them, and step aboard. The craft is probably a, 
well-decked steamer, loaded within a plate’ 3! 





Gale. 


width of the water's edge, with a cousiderable 
cant over, which is generally attributed to the 
circumstance that the coal in the bunkers wants 
trimming. 

The newly canght seamen pause and look 
doubtful. Such a ship is not a very promising 
kind of craft in which to cross the North Atlantic 
at the most stormy period of the year. But they 
have “signed on,” and it is too late to hesitate; so 
aboard they step, and away steams the tramp 
through the lock, with the dockmaster crying 
cheerfully to the skipper, ‘You're rather deep, 
captain, but she’ll lighten as she goes !"" 

All goes well for the first few hours of being at 
sea. Then maybe it comes on to blow; an ugly 
sea begins to run, and the overloaded vessel 
exhibits her qualities of unseaworthiness. Com- 
monly, the tirst disaster to happen is a shift of 
cargo, which keels the ship down on her side. 

The crew clamor to return to the port whence 
they have recently sturted. The captain grimly 
determines to hold on; not because he would not 
willingly put back, but because he knows that to 
do so will probably jeopardize his berth. The 
vessel labors frightfully ; the wells become flooded, 
and the sailors, not unnaturally apprehending | 
that the steamer will founder, force the skipper to 
put back, in order to preserve their lives. 


| 


Law unfair to the Sailor. 


This is a direct act of insubordination, and 
immediately upon the arrival of the ship, whilst 
their clothes are even yet sodden and their skins 
raw with the hours of exposure, the crew are 
given into custody of the police, and brought 
before a magistrate, charged with mutiny. 

They are ordered to return to the ship and 
again proceed to sea in her. They refuse, alleging 
that she is not safe. They are then sentenced to 
a term in jail about equal to what a villain would 
get for half-killing his wife. A fresh crew is 
shipped ; away goes the ocean tramp once more, 
and her name next figures, perhaps, im that side- 
column of the newspapers devoted to ‘Missing 
Vessels.” 

Yet we cannot but think with a degree of 
kindness of the ocean tramp, too, for she is a 
familiar detail of the home waters, picturesque | 
even in her ugliness. One associates the old 
tank, with her pole masts and sloping funnel, 
thrashing through it tall as a house upon the} 
water, her slate and red-colored side exposed to 
the very bend of the bilge—one associates her, 
I say, with many pleasant recollections of the 
seaside. 

Of a'l the craft that crowd the docks, cluster in 
the harbors and swarm upon the rivers, none is 
nore familiar than the typical ocean tramp; and 
whilst one may sympathize very acutely with the 





behind me. 

I turned and at first saw nothing, for I was 
looking on the top of the dike; but 
in & moment my eyes rested on 
what looked like a large dog with 
a long, shaggy tail, at the foot of 
the dike not far behind me. I was 
thoroughly frightened, for I knew 
in @ moment that the animal was 
a wild one, as no dog or other 
domesticated animal would make 
such a cry. 

A few days earlier I had visited 
my grandfather, who lived some 
ten miles away, and he had declared 
that he had heard a ‘‘painter'’ for 
some two or three nights previous. 
As he was an old hunter, all except 
one of his neighbors had heeded 
his warnings and carefully housed 
their stock. 

The one who laughed at him lost 
@ young calf. Tracks of a strange 
animal and marks of blood showed. 
that some beast had taken it away. 
The neighbors then decided that 
grandfather had really heard a 
panther, and that it was one which 
had escaped from Barnum's show. 

Remembering all this, I wondered what i vugiit 
todo. 1 knew enough to walk slowly, for I had 
been told that a wild animal wonld be more apt 
to attack a person who appeared to fear it. 

Still I heard that cry every few steps, and 
every time I turned I found the strange animal 
had come nearer to me. 

I was getting more and more frightened. 
«What shall I do?” I asked myself, in agony. 
Suddenly the thought flashed through my mind— 
try singing! * 

I could get no help by screaming, for there 
were no houses within hearing distance, nor any 
person except myself on the dike, which I could 
see for nearly a quarter of a mile in each 
direction. It would be useless for me to run, as 
the creature was certainly swifter than I. 

Try singing! At the thought I began, ‘Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,” very softly at first, for the 
sound of my own voice frightened me. But I 
soon gained confidence, when I saw that the 
panther was attentive to my voice. Its cry 
ceased. I began to take courage, and walked 
more quickly. 

Ahead of me was the railroad track, which 
crossed the dike and the river. Near that was 
the gas-house, and my home was only a short 
distance farther on. But would I ever reach it? 

I kept singing, first one hymn and then another, 
until I reached the railroad. Thep the panther 
was exactly opposite me at the foot of the dike. 
As he passed under the railroad bridge I stopped 
both singing and walking, hoping he would go on 
and leave me; but no—he stopped, looked at me 
fixedly, and again raised that awful cry. 

I began another hymn and walked quickly on, 
hoping against hope for help. Every step seemed 
a@ mile; every moment an hour. I was nearly 
home, and yet I was too far away to make a call 
for help heard by my friends. Even in the short 
distance that lay before me, 1 might be killed by 
the beast. 

Still 1 sang, though even as 1 saw the light in 
the window at home, I found the panther was 
stealthily creeping to the top of the dike. My 
voice faltered and I was ready to despair when, 
almost behind me, sounded the shrick of a 
locomotive whistle. 

For a moment the panther stood still; then 
with another of those awful cries he hounded 
away over the ice-covered river and disappeared 
among the trees at the foot of Mount Tom, while 
I, thankful for my escape, was soon at home 
with mother. 

Some weeks afterward a panther, gaunt and 
hungry, was captured on the north side of the 
mountain, and I have always believed it to be 
the beast which followed me. Since then I have 
often walked the dike without seeing or hearing 
anything to fear. Mrpa Fay. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SINGER’S TRIUMPH. 


“The greatest triumph of my life !"" 
The singer softly said, 

“Twas ina city hospital 
Beside a fair girl’s bed. 


“They called her ‘Sister Madeline,’ 
An orphan and alone, 
And ‘Mother sing! oh, mother, sing!” 
Was her unending moan. 


“The cruel flame had spared her face, 
'Twas heavenly to see, 
I took her ice-cold hand'in mine, 
And sang, to old *Dundee,’ 


“ ‘Father, whate'er of earthly b.i 
Thy sovereign will denies, 
Accepted at Thy throne of gr: 
Let this petition rise.’ i 


“The moaning ceased, up into mine 
She lifted eyes that shone 
With something more than mortal love, 
Or beauty's light, alone. 


“I aang of Heaven's perfect rest, 
Of Christ, ‘the dying Lamb.’ 
And ‘Kise my soul and stretch thy wings,’ 
To denr old *Ainsterdam.’ 


“Then ‘Jesus, lover of my soul’— 
The fluttering fingers led 
The tender cadence of the song— 
*O singer sweet!” she said. 


“Then, kneeling there, I chanted low 
The *Gloria’—my eyes 
Were closed, and as a dreamer sees, 
So I saw Paradise. 


“I knew that death was coming fast, 
nd kissed her tenderly; 
The smile her lingering spirit gave 
‘Was Triumph’s height to me.”” 


Mary A. DENISON. 
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For the Companion. 


WHICH? 


A recent writer describes his amusement at 
hearing the comments of the native soldiers in 
India upon the celebration of Queen Victoria's 
birthday. They argued together hotly as to who | 
and what “the queen”’ was: 

“She was a rich white Mem sahib.” 

“She was a negro." | 

“She was one of the gods of the English, who 
had been dead for hundreds of years."" 

“She was,"’ one man suggested, with a flight of 
fancy, ‘one of the sacred books which the English 
read in their temples.” i 

They shrugged their shoulders and rejoiced 
that, whatever she was, she mattered nothing to 
them. And all the while, the English tourist 
observes, they were carrying out in the smallest 
detail her Majesty's work and enforcing her laws. 

There is a singular parallel to the queries of 
these Hindu soldiers in the speculations of many 
thoughtful men of the present time. They fill 
books and reviews with inquiries into the nature 
and mission of Christ. Many a young man sees 
these inquiries, and perhaps is disturbed by them. 

“Christ was a man inspired by God.” 

“Christ was not wholly divine.” 

“Christ’s teaching is not adapted to the present 
time.” 

And all the while some of these questioners 
build hospitals and asylums, and give schooling | 
to the poor, and all of them enforce honesty and 
chastity, and regard for human rights by law. 
In a word, they carry out Christ's work in detail 
day by day, and obey much of His teaching. 

There is no advance in civilization and purity 
of life, let us remember, which is not based upon 
the system of life given to us by the Son of Mary. | 
We cannot find a single true word, and say, “This 
is outside of His teaching.” 

Which holds the more restful relation to the 
king, the soldier who serves in his court, who 
seeks his face and learns to love hii, or the man 
who doubts whether the king really lives, but 
who, nevertheless, is impelled by the drift of 
events to serve him still? 
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For the Companion. 


HIS FIRST SERMON. 


Charles Jewett, who became a physician and 
one of the most zealous temperance workers of 
our century, was noted, even when a boy, for his 
unfailing energy and good natnre. At an early 
age he was apprenticed to a farmer, and worked 
cheerily on, through long days and weary nights. 

Before he was fifteen years old, he at one time 
tended coal-pits fourteen nights in succession and 
worked at haying all day. Yet no word of 
complaint ever escaped his lips. 

He had a distinct gift in speech and song- 
making, and when he was but fourteen years old 
he delivered his maiden lecture. The men who 
were employed with him in the coal-pits often 
found the monotony of their evenings very weari- | 
some, and one night when they were looking 
about for something to interest them, some remark 
was made about a large beech stump near by. 

“Capital pulpit!" said one. “It only needs a 
preacher, and we could run a service.” 

“And here are Bible and hymn-book,”’ said 
another, who chanced to have a small copy of 
each in his pocket. 

“Who'll preach ?”’ cried the first speaker. 

“Charley !"’ answered several voices. 

“Yes, Charley !"’ was the cry. 











air seemed to linger about the camp from that 


| many of us study and love the sky 


‘contrasted wreaths of black and silver, turned 


|are a constant surprise to the new-comer. 


Charley hesitated, but was forced to respond, 
and he mounted the stump, with the resolve that 
those scoffing men should not be entertained in 
quite the manner they had anticipated. 

He read a hymn, with marked pathos and 
power, and a few of the men joined in singing it. 
He announced his text in the words: ‘And as 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be lifted up; that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.’ 

Then, availing himself of his home training in 
the Scriptures and the Catechism, he proceeded to 
explain the passage, and to adapt its meaning to 
the every-day life of his hearers. The men were 
at first surprised; then deeply moved. 

He preached for fifteen or twenty minutes, and | 
when he concluded, the men soberly bade one 
another good night and went each his own way. 
‘The occurrence was not forgotten, and a different 


time when a joke had been turned into an 
exhortation. 


—_ ++ -—_. 


EVERY-DAY BEAUTY. 


The impressiveness of lofty mountains, the 
grandeur of the boundless sea, few of us fall in 
some degree to appreciate. We travel in search of 
them; we pause in our work or our pleasure to 
behold and admire. But there are many persons 
who do not live within view of either mountain or 
ocean, and who cannot travel. How many of these 
observe, enjoy and appreciate that other even 
greater glory of nature, which is with them and 
with all of us everywhere and every day? How 








Jn a recent article on “John Ruskin at Nome,” in 
McClure’s Magazine, the writer states that Ruskin 
has for many years kept account of the weather in 
his diary, not merely by records of the thermome- 
ter, and mention of drought or tempest, snow or 
sunshine, but by notes with accompanying color 
sketches of the more striking, beautiful or unusual 
aspects of the sky. 


In his beautiful home, Brantwood, on the banks ' 
of Coniston Water in the lovely lake region of 
England, Ruskin’s first remark to a guest in the 
morning, often eagerly delivered at the moment of 
an early knock at the bedroom door, is commonly : 

“Are you looking out?” 

Indeed, the scene is worth looking out upon, and 
it is no wonder that the hospitable and artistic soul 
of such a host should shrink from allowing a friend 
to miss the early beauties of dewy lawn and w 
land, shadowy” mountains and morning skies 
reflected in so fair a lake. 

Not less than the English Ruskin did the observ- 
ant and poetic American, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
love the sky. He could not depict its exquisite 
varteties with pencil and brush, but in his verse he 
spenke of It always with rare accuracy as well as 
charm. 

It was his wise and graceful custom, too, to make 
it a part of the daily enjoyment of his children, as 
it was a part of his own. ‘Ie taught them to notice 
clouds, mists and rainbo: and when discord or 
fretfulness threatened their play within doors, he 
would often, instend of reproving or punishing, 
quietly send the child most grieved or angry out to 
the garden gate, “to look at the sky,” an 























bring 
him word whether it was fair or clouding over, and 
which way the wind blew. ‘The ehild did not 





understand why he was sent, but never failed to 
return after a few moments’ contemplation of the 
heavens with a calmer spirit, ag well as with an 
accurate report. 

Even a little sky—a strip of blue—holds an 
Infinity of changeful beauty for those whom city 
walls shut away from the spectacle of the wide 
firmament, unmarred by impertinent chimney -pots 
and the towering intrusiveness of ten and fifteen. 
storied buildings. 

Sometimes, indeed, even ugliness will turn to 
veauty for those who have cheerful eyes to see. 
The tall, circular chimney of a mill erected against 
her sky-line quite spoiled the view, one woman 
thought, until she learned to look toward it in the 
carly morning, when the machinery was first 
started. 

It was toward the east, and as the black smoke 
poured forth, and 2 more delicate plume of white 
steam floated beside It, the sun, rising behind the 





them to veritable “trailing clouds of glory” above 
the sooty summit of the hated mill. 

If we cannot have what we like, we must like 
what we have. A range of mountains or the} 
Atlantic Ocean ts no small thing to do without; but. 
if we cannot have them, the sky, which is always 
ours, is no small thing, either. Let us make the | 
most of it, 4 
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GERMAN, POLICE, 


Prince Bismarck once said in the Reichstag, “We 
Germans fear God and nothing else in the world.” 
An English writer, Mr. W. H. Daw- 
son, quoting this remark, suggests 
that he might truthfully have sald, 
“God and the policeman.” To a for- 
ecigner no feature of German life Is 
more striking than the prominence 
and almost unlimited authority of 
the police. Many of its functions 
are such as in England or the United 
States would be entrusted only to a 
court of law; and what seems almost 
equally strange, the greater part of 
these functions are exercised quite 
independently of the local govern. 
ment. 

The minuteness and thoroughness of its work 
fhe 
Policeman not only preserves order tn the streets, 
ut exercises “a far-going authority” in private 
houses. As the writer already quoted says: 

“ile undertakes the nightly locking of your street 
door at a sufliciently early hour. He seés that you 
have your chimney regularly cleaned. At stated | 
times “he mines your stove, and while he is 
about ft, he may inspect a few other matters of | 
domestic economy—your outer locks, your pump. 
handles, your ash-pit doors. 

“Probably, if it be summer, he will also take a 
stroll round the fruit-garden, and spend a profitable 
half-hour in a search for caterpillars.” 

One feature of his activity will strike many 
readers with favor. “In some places singing and 
plano. playing with open windows are. forbidden, 
and it ls a common house-regulation in large towns 


























| he himself called “powers ob expoundin’.”" 
! powers were exercised on all occasions and in 





| appearance it niore resembles an antelope. 


that pianos shall be closed punctually at ten o’clock 
in the evening.” 

With all the rest, the police look sharply after all 
sellers of food and medicine. A milkman, for 
instance, is driving rapidly along the street. A 

oliceman halts him, and on the spot makes an 
Inspection of his wares. If anything wrong is 
discovered, the cans nre forthwith emptied into the 
gutter, and the whole affair is published in the 
newspapers. There is no respect of persons, and 
the rule is, “prompt and thorough." 

Tn the official columns of the newspapers notices 
like this are common: 

“The preparation which {8 sold by Blank & Co., 
—— Street, Berlin fat names being given), as the 
‘Universal Cough Mixture,’ consists of [here follows 
alist of the ingredients]. ‘The preparation Is sold 
aca 8d. a bottle, but the real cost, with bottle, is 





A police force like this must be “a terror to evil- 
doers, 





For the Companion. 


TO MY DAUGHTER. 


O Uttle one, daughter, my dearest, 
With your smiles and your beautiful curls, 
And your laughter, the brightest and clearest, 
O gravest and gayest of girls; 


With your hands that are softer than roses, 
And your lips that are lighter than flowers, 
And that innocent brow that discloses 
A wisdom more lovely than ours 


‘With your locks that encumber, 
Ina thousand mercurial glean 
And those feet whose impetuous 
T hear and remember in dreams; 


With your manner of motherly duty, 
When you ples with your dolls and are wise; 
With your wonders of speech, and the beauty 
In your little imperious eyes; 


When I hear you so silverly ringing 
Your welcome from chamber or stair, 

When you run to me, kissing and chnging, 
‘So radiant, so rosily fair; 

T bend like an ogre above you 
Tbury my face in your curls 

T fold you, Le ap, you, I love yo 
O baby, que blossom of girls 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 





















SIMPLE QUESTION. 


Uncle Eli Johnson, who was the oldest colored 
resident of a New England town, possessed what 
These 


many different ways, and had brought their owner 
no small degree of local celebrity. 


“Wat «loes folks mean when dey speaks ob 
‘lookin’ a gif’ hoss in de mouf,’ Uncle Eli?” asked 
Pompey Leone one day, as he stopped at the old 
man’s wood-shed for a fittle chat. 

“Wat does dey 
mean?” queried Uncle 
EH, who usually “tem. 
porized a little be- 
fore making his wise 





replies. 

Yassuh,” returned 
Pompey often 
heard folks say aa if i 





’n’t safe to look 
gif’ hoss in de mouf.” 

“Well, ob course it 
ain’, chile; ob course 
it ain" sald Uncle 
Eli, whose mind was 
in acondition to work 
rapidly after the short 
respite afforded by 
Pompey’s reiteration. 
ro" see, Pomp, dat ‘gif?’ is jess i conduction, xo 
to speak, ob ‘gifted’; an’ when folks speaks ob a 
‘gifted’ ‘hoss, w'at ‘does yo’ interlocate dey’s 
referrin’ to?” 

Fompey shook his head, overpowered either by 
the question or the remarkable language in which 
it was couched. 

“Sho, now, chile, am It possible yo’ don’t prejicate 
dat simple notion!” excluimed the wise one, Iifting 
his hands ip a arent amazement. “W’y, it’s jess 

A‘ 














like dis. ted’ hoss is one dat’s gut’ powers : 


powers ob r’arin’, powers ob kickin’, powers ob’ 


conductin’ hisse’f gen'lly. An’ don’ yo’ sec, 
chile, dat when folks steps up to dat kind ob a hoss, 
an’ makes as if dey pereumpted to look in his 
jouf—w’y, dat hogs he jess nachelly ex’clses ob 
hi Powers, an’ It win’ safe—ob course It ain’. 
“Yo’ sutt’ is a mons’ous easy expounder,” 
said Pompey, with gratifying astonishment freely 
displayed in hiy ebony countenance. 

“Oh, jess middlin',” said Uncle Ell, waving off 
further commendation with his right hand, in 
which he had grasped the saw, preparatory to 
beginning work again; “jess middlin’ easy, dat’s 
all. Any simple ques’ion like dag, ob course I can 
declarify right off; but dey is ques’ions dat would 
take mea conserble time to adjudicate complete.” 
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ANIMALS’? DYING-PLACES. 


‘The Mama, or guanaco,—otherwise written huan- 
aco,—has been called the South American represen. 
tative of the camel of the East, although in 
Its 
nature is gregarious. Usually the herds are small, 
but sometimes they number several hundreds. All 
the more remarkable, therefore, is the huanaco's 
habit of withdrawing from its fellows and seeking 
the dying-place of its kind when it feels death 
approaching. That it has such a habit is perfectly 
well authenticated, Darwin deseribed it almost 
fifty years ago, and more recent observers have 
confirmed his statements. A late writer, Mr. -W. 
Hi. Hudson, say: 


“The best known of these dying or burial places 
are on the banks of the Santa Cruz and Gallegos 
Rivers, where the river valleys are covered with 
dense primeval thickets of bushes and stunted trees. 
There the ground is covered with the bones of 
countless generations. ‘The animals, says Darwin, 
‘in most cases must have crawled, before dying, 
beneath and among the bushes.’ 

“A strange instinct In a creature so preéminently 
social in its habits; a dweller all its life long on the 
open, barren plateaus and mountainsides!” 

But the llama is not the only animal that with. 
draws from its fellows at the approach of death. 
The horse is another. Here, again, Mr. Hudson 1s 
a competent witness. 

“It 1g not uncommon on the Argentine pampas— 
T have on two occasions witnessed it myself—for a 
riding-horse to come home, or to the ‘gate of his 
owner's house, to die. I am speaking of ridin 
horses that are never doctored, nor treated mere. 
fully; that look on their master as an enemy rather 
than a friend; horses that live out in the open, and. 
have to be hunted to the corral or enclosure, or 
roughly captured with a lasso as they run, when 
their services are required. 

“On going out one summer evening, when a boy, 
T saw one of the horses of the establishment stand. 
ing unsaddled and unbridled leaning his head over. 
the gate. 1 stroked his nose, and then, turning to 
an old native who happened to be near, asked him 
what could be the meaning of such a thing. 

“I think he ts going to die,’ he answered; ‘horses 
often come to the house to die.’ And next morning 





























the poor beast lay dead not twenty yards from the 
gate. 

£ “fle had not appeared 11] when I stroked his nose 
on the previous evening; but when I saw him lying 
there dead, and remembered the old native’s word. 
it seemed to me as marvellous that a horse should 
actin that way, as if some wild creature—a rhea, 
ora fawn—had come to exhale its last breath at th 
gates of its enemy and constant persecutor, man.” 
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MISSED HIS ONE CHANCE. 


_ An Englishman, on his first shooting trip in 
India, had put up with his servant, Mohammed 
All,—high-sounding names are cheap in that coun 
try,—at “a nameless village of half a dozen huts." 
All the male population, consisting of nine men 
and boys, turned ont cheerfully to beat the jungle 
for him. On the first day, and very near the village, 
he met with an adventure which evidently is never 
recalled without profound sorrow, although he 
tells the story, In “The Shadow of the Pagoda.” 
with some attempt at lightness of spirit. 


Mohammed Ali had Posted me in a thicket over. 
looking a long, narrow lane of grass, which wound 
like a stream between hills clothed in dense jungle. 
My ambush was not ten feet from the opposite 
wall of bush, and I sat there with cocked rife in 
the breathless expectancy of a novice. with 
Mohammed Ali crouching at my back. 1 felt his 
warning finger, and straining every nerve, heard 
the deliberate approach of some animal. 

A few moments more and a Jersey cow.like head 
was peering at me over the bushes ten feet away. 
Yaguely [thought of the neighboring village aud 
straying kine. For full five seconds that animal 
and I looked Into each other's eyes, each wondering 
what the other was doing there. Then the head 
| vanished. The bam. 
boos crashed before 
the rush of a heavy 
animal in flight, and 
I knew what I had 
not done. 

“Ah, sahib, sahib! 
Ah, sahib,  sahib, 
sahib !” 

Mohammed == Ali 
stood over me, beat. 
ing his hirsute bos- 
om with both hands. 
ilis eyes were full 
of tears. 

“A cow?" TF stam. 
mered, feeling very 
small. 

“Cow!” exclaimed 
Mohammed Ali, sit- 
ting down to Tock 
himself to and fro 
and bang his breast 
till it sounded like a smothered drum. “Cow, 
sahib! It was a teine! tsine! TSINE! Ob, why did 
you not shoot? It was dead; it was killed! Why, 
sahib, did you not fire?” 

A tsine!” I do not think Mohammed Ali’s suffer 
ings were comparable to mine when I learned that 
the visitor was the rarest and finest game beast to 
be shot in the country. And he, like the patient 
man he is, forgave mé on the spot. 

“Never mind, sahib,” he said, rising with a deep 
sigh: “never mind, you shall kill the next one 
There are many in this jungle.” 

There may have been; but though we beat and 
tracked all that day, and for many days afterwarl, 
seldom returning to camp without seeing some 
thing, the something was never a tsine. 
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QUICK TO OBSERVE. 


People who spend much of their lives outof 
doors, particularly in the country, sometime: 
develop powers of observation and deduction that 
seem little short of marvellous to men of indoor 
habits. During the Austro-Pruasian War of 196, 
when the Archduke Joseph of Austria and bis 
corps were retreating before the advance of the 
Prussians, they encamped one day near a Bohe 
mian town, and the archduke was lodged in 4 
cottage. 


At about twelve o’clock at night the archduki 
adjutant reported that a gipsy soldier wished tv 
see him on a matter of importanee. 

On being admitted to the archduke’s presence. 
the gipsy announced that the enemy was approach. 
ing, and when asked how he knew, he took the 
archduke to the door, and pointing to several birds 
flying over a wood at some distance, he said: 

“Birds sleep as well as people, and these bird: 
would not be flying about at this time of night if 
they had not’ been disturbed. The enemy !- 
marenlng, through the woods, and has frightened 
them.” 

Relying on the gipsy soldier’s knowledge, the 
archduke commanded that an alarm be givep at 
once. An hour later the outpoxts were fightin 
with the Prussian soldiers. The camp was saved, 
thanks to the quick observation of the gipsy- 
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ONE MAN’S LUCK. 


Of a former member of the fire department of 
Providence, Rhode Island, who died a short time 
since by his own hand, it was said by the press and 
by many of the people that “his fortune was hls 
misfortune.” 


Three years ago this man was a sober and valued 
fireman, earning a good living by a useful life. 
Then he drew a “prize” of eight thousand dollars 
ina lottery. He left the fire department, intending 
to “go into business;” but with this unex] ctesl 
and unearned money in his hands, he fell ion 
dissipation, and in three years had spent nearly 4! 
the money. 

Then, while under the influence of liquor. a 
when recovering from it, he crept into a dark atti 
and cut his throat. 7 

The doctors said that the wound was not of such a 
character that a strong man need have died from 
but this man had so debilitated hie eystem by 
excessive drinking that the loss of much bloo' 
ended his life. . 

Such was the conclusion, therefore, of one waar 
“good luck” in drawing a lottery prize. Ther 
have been many cases in the country in which 
similar “luck” “has been followed by pereot! 
disaster almost if not quite as great. 
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A MOMENT OF DOUBT. 


A good many soldiers, North and South, muet 
remember moments which will enable them 1° 
sympathize with the spirit of a question recorded 
ip a Southern magazine. 


On a tiresome night march a Florida soldier. 
sleepy and worn out, fell into a ditch OF the whe 
side.” There he lay bemoaning his fat& when 


next regiment came up, and hearing his moans 
some of the men hastened to his rescue. nid 
‘As they stood him on his feet, bedraggled # 


aaid: 
Carvliba 





demoralized, he turned to one of them an! 
; “I say, stranger, don’t you think South 
i was a little hasty? 





MAY 17, 184. 
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For the Companion. 
A MAY SONG. 


Out In the garden where I play 

The cherry-blosszoms come in May, 

And make the trees a curious sight, 

All covered o’er with bits of white. 

This morning as I played, a breeze 

Blew all the petals from the trees; 

So now wherever I may go 

I walk through cherry-blossom snow. 
THOMAS TAPPER. 


-e- 
For the Companion. 


GRANDPA'S FIRST DOLLAR. 


Harold and John Conway went every summer 
to visit during July and August at ¢randpa's 
farm. The first night they perclied themselves 
on the porch railing, and told grandpa they were 
ready. 

“Well, 
grandpa. 

Usually when they visited him they asked for 
some of the old stories, which they loved to hear 
over and over, but to-night Harold had a new 
thonght. 

The week before he left home papa’s errand-boy 
at the office had been sick, and Harold had taken 
his place, and papa had given him a big shining 
dollar for his work. He was very proud of it, 
for it was his first dollar, 
and he had just been won- 
dering if grandpa could 
remember the first dollar 
he ever earned. So he 
asked grandpa. 

Grandpa thought for 
awhile, and then he did 
remember. 

“Why, 
he said. 


what shall it be to-night?" said 


yes, I do,” 
“Haven't I ever ie 
told you boys abont i 
it? Iwas older than you ‘ 
are, Harold; it was the 
summer I was fourteen 
years old. The railroad 
was being built into our 
town. 

“They had been at work 
on it for two months, and 
as neither I, nor any of 
the boys I knew, had ever 
seen a railroad, we were 
very much interested. As 
the work went on, coming 
nearer every day, we boys 
took many a long tramp 
to see the work. 

“At last it was com- . 
pleted almost to our farm, 
and when it reached the 
town, five miles farther 
on, there was to be a 
great excursion to the 
nearest town on the line, 
twenty-five miles away. Half the people around 
the country were going, my father and mother 
and older brother among the rest, and I wanted 
very much to go with them; but the fare was 
a dollar, and dollars were not plenty in those 
days, so it was decided that I must wait until 
some other time. 

“That didn’t suit me, for beside the ride there 
was to be a great jubilee, and a basket dinner, 
and other fine things that boys don’t like to miss. 

“So I said to father, ‘If I can earn a dollar 
before the time, may I go?’ And father said 
yes. 

“I had no idea what to do to earn my dollar. 
There was no work on our own farm, I knew, 
that father would pay me to do. 

“f walked a good many miles that afternoon, 
trying to get work on the neighboring farms; but 





the other boys wanted work, too, and I came | 


home tired and discouraged. 
ext morning I was out in the potato-field, 
watching my brother as he plowed. 





The potatoes 


had been dug some weeks before, and now they 


were beginning the fall plowing. 

“As I walked along, still thinking about that 
dollar, my brother turned out a potato with the 
plow. I picked it up and shied it at a blackbird 
on the fence. In a few minutes he turned out 
another, and another. 

“Then I knew how I would earn my dollar. 

“My brother told me afterward that I gave 
shout that made him stop the horse and start 
after me in fright. He said my feet hardly 
touched the ground as I ran—my hat flew off and 
I cleared the fence at one jump. I don’t remember 
anything about it myself up to the time I got 
back to the field with some sacks and a bushel 
basket. 

“I never have worked harder in my life than I 
did the next two days, following that plow. 

“The field was a big one, and in many pl 
the men who dug the potatoes had not been a: 


one 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| careful as they should have been, and I filled my ! 
basket four times. You may he sure I didn’t let 
any potato escape me. I even went and hunted 
up the one I threw at the blackbird. Next summer when May’s roses opened their 
“I had four bushels when the field was finished, | bright, crimson lips, there were three long sprays 
and I borrowed father's wagon and horses long | of pure white blossoms for Ruthy, too. They 
enough to take them to town, where I sold them | looked very odd and very pretty growing together 


said that showed they had grown fast to the 
bush. They kept on shoving out more leaves 
and getting taller and taller. 





for twenty-five cents a bushel. 
“When I came home and showed father my: 
dollar, he was very much pleased. ‘You'll never 
have another dollar as big as that one,” he said. 
“And I don’t believe I ever have.” 
Fannig L. Brent. 


Sen Ss Sees 


For the Companion. 


A COMPROMISE. 


Something had gone wrong with the twins. 

“Why, what is the matter?” asked grandpa. | 
“Headache? Tumbled ont of the swing ?”" 
| “No, grandpa,” sighed Ruthy; “but May 
wants red roses in our garden !"" 

“And Ruthy wants white cnes!"" wailed May. 

“And there isn't room for both.”’ said Ruthy, 
dolefully. 

«We must inake room,"’ said grandpa. “You 
| have a red rose-bush already, haven't you? 
Then T can find a place for Rnthy’s white roses.”” 

So he cut off several branches from the bush 





and stuck on some twigs from grandma's white 
rose-tree. He tied them fast, and then rubbed 
over them some wax which was so sticky that 
| when May touched it she could hardly pull her 
little finger away. 

After a time 
the new twigs 
began to put 
out leaves. 
Graudpa 


; on the same bush, and people camé from a long 
distance to see the ‘Twin Rose-tree.”” 


eee 





For the Companion. 


SEEDS. 


Tiny seeds through summer hours 
Grow to leaves and fragrant flowers; 
True and noble thoughts are seeds 
That blossom into noble deeds. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


- ——-2038- 


LittLE Bessie had been going to school and 
learning about the different races of people. Not 
long after, she was taken into her mamima’s room 
to see the new baby. After looking at it solemnly 
she said, ‘Tt doesn’t seem to be an Ethiopian, but 





it looks some like a Malay.” 
















For the Companion. 


KITE 


The north wind doth blow, 
But gone is the snow, 

And green is the grass in the hollow. 
Through the blue sky 
Come fluttering by 

Many a robin and swallow. 


Now for the kite! 
Hold the string tight, 
Madly the wind is a-blowing. 


TIME. 


See how she flies! 
Swift through the skies, 
Straight to the sun she is going. 


Now with a nod, 
“A courtesy so odd, 
To play with his lordship she’s trying. 
No use, little kite, 
You've finished your flight, 
Already the wind is a-dying. 
Jessiz B. SHERMAN. 
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For the Companion. | 


GLADYS IN PARIS. 


«I think this is a very silly city,” said Gladys, 
severely, the day after she arrived in Paris. 
“They If they 
would talk American, I'd like them better. And 
I don’t think stoves that look like granddaddy- 
long-le; 





alk like a whole lot of babies. 





and that go round on wheels are nice. 





The man was wheeling a stove into the room as 
she spoke, and she looked at him reprovingly, but 
as he could not talk English and she could not 


house was built for an artist who liked the sky- | 
light for his work. They charge for that in the | 
bill.” | 

“I didn't ever think you had to pay for day- 
light,” said Gladys, rather disgusted, ‘‘or we | 
might have branged some from Colorado where | 
there's plenty.” | 

“Is branged American, French, or a Gladys 








>" asked mamma, laughing. 
Their house had a little court, and in it Gladys 
planted American flowers. 


“They look like home and don’t talk silly,”’ she 








talk French it did not matter much. said, when the pansies blossomed, and the lily-of- 
The stoves were funny-looking little boxes, on | the-valley scented th r. 

long legs that ended with little wheels, and when One day they went to the bird show, and a 

one felt cold, the servants trundled a stove in.| great sleepy cockatoo interested Gladys very 

Then after the room was warm enough, they | much, so she scratched him on the back with her 

wheeled it out again. parasol. When she stopped, he opened one of 
Gladys was homesick, but she felt better after his eyes sleepily, and said, ‘Encore, encore’? 

they got into their own house. (Again, again). 


| 
id, 


“It's very pecooler I think, though,”’ she | 
and | 
| 
| 


| “to have your parlor roof run right up-sta 
nd in a skylight.” 
“It’s a salon, Gladys,"’ 











said mamma, ‘and this 


Well, if I ever did!” said Gladys. 
birds have forgotten how to talk American 

And she wondered why mamma laughed. 
E. Cuirrenpen. 
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Enigmas, Charades, 
1. 
ANAGRAM. 


Driving my «++ afield, I chanced to see 
A robin, + «« « and bold'as he could be; 


Puzzles, Etc. 


Wild hips and seeds and berries were hig # + # *, 
| And to his little * * * » he warbled sweet. 
2. 
CHARADE, 


A common verb youl dnd my fret, 
Which beautifully expresses 

What tides may 

And windmills, too, 

And women (to ol dresses). 


My Jast a tyrant ts, accursed 
By those who see most clearly, 
“Though woman-kind, 
E’en men of mind, 
May sometimes love him 
dearly. 


My whole, the place from 
the very first 

Frequented most at the 
Fair, 

*Twas no nice place to be, 

There was nothing to see, 

But yuu saw me each day 
you were there. 


3. 
ae, cross. 
ae 
A 
Bs 7% 
Eo 
ey . 
Z lt ee ee oe ag 
. 
+ 
. 
5S . 
eae 
ee eee 
eee ee ee 
eee eee nee 
B 


From A to B: Boastful. 

From I to 2: Splitting. 

Base: A check; a com- 
motion; fluent; benedic- 
tions. 


4 
FALSE PLURALS. 


Example: Singular, food 
for cattle; plural, a dim: 
ness in the atmosphe: 
Singular, hay; plural, 
haze. 


1. Singular, a bird-note; 
plural, « reason. 

2. Singular, a month; 
plural, a grain. 

3. Singular, a division 
of time; plural, to be- 
wilder. 

4. Singular, to meddle; 
plural, 8 treasure. 

5. Singular, a line; plu- 
ral, a favorite flower. 

6. Singular, a disturb. 
ance, plural, to waken. 

7. Singular, a cat’s foot; 
plural, a stop. 

8. Singular, a bird’s foot; 
plural, part of a sentence. 

9. Singular, a warm cov- 
ering: plural, a plant. 

10. Singular, a body of 
water; plural, a woollen 
material. 

11. Singular, a beverage; 
plural, to urge. 








5. 
MYTHOLOGICAL RIDDLE. 


py first letter 1s found 
in the name of the goddess of wisdom. 
My second, In the name of the god of music. 
My third, in the name of the god of the sea. 
My fourth, in the name of the god of fire. 
My fifth, in the name of the father of the gods. 
My eixth, in the name of the god of the woods. 
My seventh, in the name of the goddess of hunts. 
men. 
My eighth, in the name of the god of thieves. 
My ninth, in the name of the queen of the gods. 
My tenth, in the name of the goddexzs of dawn. 
My eleventh, in the name of the god of war. 
My twelfth, in the name of the god of wine. 
My thirteenth, in the name of the god of the 
lower regions. 
My fourteenth, in the name of the goddess of 
beauty. 
My whole is a famous mountain tn Greece, one 
of the haunts of the gods. 


6. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 
1,2 8. 
Tam heard in the sayings of the wise man 
And am used fn the babblings of the fool; 
1, 2, 8, 4. 
In the lowest walks of life, and the highest, 
I am always a thing of ridicule. 
1, 4, 5. 
ray in our wild and Western country 
I often rear a bleak and rugged head. 
1 By 6. 
me with great relish, 
resh piece of bread. 

















4, 





The hungry one 
If I’m spread upon i 
7, 8, % 
I persistently worry man and dumb beast 
From spring's warmest days to winter's cold. 












f airy grace 


: ling beauty, 
every eye 


nat does beho 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 










1. Madam. 

2.1. Illumination. 2. Assassination. 3. 
planation. Domination. 5. Denomination. 
Inclination. 7. Destination. 8. Alternation. 
Coronation. 10. Peregrination. 11. Abominat 
12. Fascination. Elimination. 14, Machination. 








3B. Coal, ridge—Coleric 
Ventilate. 2. Mistletoe. 3 
tpea. 5. Bolster. 6. 
Botany. 

6. Jreer, rear, ear; spagpP, pace, ace; spin, pin, 
in (ifn 


Blue gentians. 
Isothermal. 
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GREAT SEAL’S ADVENTURES. 


The Great Seal of England has had many adven. | 
tures. When Richard 1. started for Palestine he 
took it with him, and his vice-chancellor, Malehien, 
wore it suspended by a chain round his n 
Off Cyprus he fell overboard and was drowned. 
The great seal “went under” with its keeper and 
was lost. The first great seal of Charles I. was 
thrown into the Severn, so that it might not fall 
into the hands of Cromwell's soldiers. When wilful, 
foolish James IJ. fled from England, he carrted the 
great seal with him and threw it into the Thames, | 
thinking that without it William {I}. could not | 
carry on the government. A fisherman, finding it | 
in his net, delivered it to the authorities, and 
William used ft till a new seal was made. 


In 178 thieves broke into Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low’s house and stole the great seal, inclosed in a 
bag of leather and another of silk. It was never 
recovered, 

While Lord Chancellor Eldon was residing at his 
country-seat, the house caught fire in the night. 
At the first alarm the chancellor hastened from his 
bedroom and buried the great seal in his garden. 
In the morning he tried In vain to tind where he 
had burted the treasure. B Lady Eldon’s advice 
the matd-servants and gardeners, provided with 
spades, trowels. pokers and old umbrellas, were 
ordered to probe the garden. At last the chancel- 
lor’s mind was relieved by the ery, “Found, my 
lord!” 

ari 














“great seal’ is often mentioned as “the 
s"’ because it is made in two parts, the obverse 
anil the reverie, Formerly, when a new seal was 
used, the old one was broken into pieces, the 
destruction being a ceremonious act. The pieces 
were a perquisite of the chancellor. In modern 
days the ceremony of breaking the old seal con. 
sista In the sovercign’s giving it a gentle blow 
with a hammer. It fs then supposed to be broken, 
and has lost all its virtue aa a symbol of the roy yai 
authority. The lord chancellor preserves the 
broken seal and bands ft down as an heirloom to 
hig descendants. 

The breaking of the old seal was the occasion | 
of an amicable contest between Lord Lyndhurst 
and Lord Brougham. When on the accession of | 
William IV. a new seal was ordered, Lyndhurst was | 
chancellor. When the new seal was finished and 
put to use, Brougham waschancellor. Each claimed 
the old seal as his perquisite. The matter was 
submitted to the king, who, in the presence of the 





Priv Council, said: 
ell, then, 1 will judge between you, like 
Solomon: Here,—turning the seal round and round, 


—how do you cry, heads or tails?” 

“Sir,” said Brougham, “I take the bottom part.” 

The king then orde each part to be set in a 
silver salver, with the royal arms on one side, and 
on the other the respective arms of Brongham and 
Lyndhurst. These he presented to them. A similar 
dispute arose between Lord Chelmsford and Lord 
Campbell, and Queen Victoria followed the prece- 
dent of William IV. 
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HE USED HIS KNIFE. 

In Werner Von Siemens's ‘Personal Recollec- 
tions” the famous electrician narrates a Red Sea 
adventure which might have turned out tragically. 
He was laying @ cable, and one night was in his 
test-roomn supervising some part of the work, when | 
suddenly he heard loud shouting overhead and! 
violent running to and fro. 


The man at the ship’s head, entrusted with the 
continuous soundings, had fallen overboard. As 
the whole deck was well plished with gas, many of 
the people there could see him in the water, and in 
answer to his lusty cries for help, they threw him 
life-belts, which were kept every where on board. 

The vessel was stopped, and boats put out, which 
disappeared for an uncomfortably long time in the 
darkness. At last they returned with shouts of 
triumph. 

The man had kept himself afloat by swimming, 
and had been lucky enough not to be seized by any 
of the numerous sharks, which disport themselves 
in the Red Sea, and are said to have a special relish 
for white people, while they rarely molest a black. 
He was trembling violently when brought on board, 
and had his knife still open in his hance 

On being questioned as to bis expe iene » he said 
that he had been surrounded by sharks, but happil 
had been able to draw his knifé and defend himself 
till the boats arrived. 

“We were all pment at his vivid description of 
his adventure,” says Von Slemens. “when the 
boatewain stepped into the ring and announced to 
ie captain that some of his life-belts, which had | 
cen thrown to the unfortunate man, had been 
oe ered, and that several of them showed curious 
n pierced with a knife.” 
ors gave place to good-natured 
tn his fright the man had taken the 
white belts for sharks’ bellies. 
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ONE EXCEPTION. 


It used to be told of General Logan, who was a 
member of Congress at the breaking out of the 
war, that when he saw there was really going to be 
a fight, he seized a musket, slipped out of Wash. 
ington, and walked all the way to Bull Run, where 
he arrived just in time to have a hand in the fray. 

He wore a dress coat, but he stood his ground as 
long as any one. The rout was complete, and the | 
next morning, a good deal out of breath, he was | 
back at the capital, telling some of his’ fellow. 
congressmen what he had seen. 

“Who gave you this account of the fight?” asked 
& member from northern New York, ax he joined 


the group. 
y. | was there myself,” said Logan. 
The New Yorker wax mystitied. Apparently he 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 


tion aud promotes the growth of the hair. (Ado. 





For relieving Cou 
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SILVER COLLAR BUTTON 


Sent postpaid on receipt of ten 2c, stamps, 
Made entirely of one plece, warranted 
unbreakable. solki silver—not plated. Long 
orshort shanks. Handsome catalogue free. 


BRILL BROS. 
New York City 
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3 DRESSING 


s § Bcots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle 
Bold Everywhere. 


Bic¥cie 


assorted styles and sizes are now offered the public at 
nearly half of former price. Ladies bicycles §30 to $50, 
Our factory has been in continuous operation during 
and since the panic, while other factories have been 
closed. Our workmen prefered half wages to idleness 
and starvation and we met them half way. We now offer 
you bicycles at a minimum cost as the result. Send 2c 
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ears running?” 
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ould make out.” 
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“the cars aint running, but 
ate of Virginia ls, ax near 
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DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


“See those young ones'” exclaimed a little 
six-year.old, looking out of the window to where 
some little girls were playing in the soft mud of 
the gutter. 


“Can't you say children?” asked her mother, in 
@ correcting tone. 
“But they are not, mamma,” sald the child. 
“The little girls tkgt go to my’ kindergarten and 
keep their faces clefn are children, but those dirty 
ones are just young ones! | 
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HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dress- 
ing the hair, restoring color when 
gray and preventing dandruff. It 
cleanses the scalp, stops the hair 
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Our Boys’ League Mitt. 


POST-PAID 50 CTs, 
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PECK & SNYDER, Lock Box 2751, New York City. 


The 


World Typewriter. 


Reduced from $10.00 to $3.75. 





We have less than 100 of these well-known 
Machines on hand. When these are gone no 
more can be had at this low price. Orders 
will be filled in their turn. 


‘PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 





BEST FARM FENCE reise 
ZED STEEL WIRE. FENCE! 
for all pur Write for free cutalogue 

giving particulars and prices. Address, 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO., RICHMOND, IND. 


of GALVAN- 
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POULTRY & RABBIT rT NETTING 
Railroad, ¥ ‘arm, Garden, Cemetery, Lawn 
Fencing. Prices down. Freight paid. Cutal’g. free. 
McMullen Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 








IN CHOOSING DRINKS AND 


HIRES’ 
Rootbeer 


WILL LINK YOUR THINKS. 
Deliciously Exhilarating, Spark- 
ling, Effervescent. Wholesome 
as well. Purifies the blood, tick- 
les the palate. Ask your store- 
keeper for it. Get the Genuine. 

Send 2 cent stamp for beautiful picture cards 
and book. 
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Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
Yes, Dam ae > through the merits of 
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30 years In my family,” Cutler's Vegetable ; THE STANDARD 
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Pulmonary Balsam.—Dea. Asa Wilbor. Soe. and $1. [.tdr. | Beecham’s pills are for 
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\ | biliousness, bilious — head- “Dripless 

| Bleyel The Beat is the Cheapest. The high- f : 
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in any of then except to give their customers the best | 








| No drip to geal table 





2 ou eay til “il Diamond | é ‘ linen, No wire: rt. 
; nude ab the lowest prices, say that the Love HL Diame nid headache, bad taste in the i Ne enitny ott. Nie Y Bead: 
yele $s fhe beat. One dealer says, "We will give $1000 in | 1 \ 1 Sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
coin of any realin for each and every wheel that is better mouth, coated tongue, loss 
than the Lovell Diamond ’o4 Model.” When men so | y 2 gue, STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


, : ectdn well qualified to judge say this they gi 
CHARGED BY AN ELEPHANT. | approval which will be appreciated by eve: 
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sounds of a flerce combat between two malo ele- | to make this wheel fhe best In the 
They are safe to buy. Agents do not 















phants, they tried to get in a position where they | ment of goods offered by this leading firm includes! Of all of them. 
could witness the fray. Suddenly one of the! every variety which can possibly be desired by a most | 





animals dashed through the nullah just uhead of | extetiug and critical public, who can select from the Book free; pills 25¢. At always know thoroughly the bicycles they 
them, and, mad with rage and pain, began mowing | 18a"! stock offered at thele enormous estabiistinents drug stores, or write B. F. sell. Honest men sometimes recommend 
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clear shot, 30 1 stepped out into open ground the eduction in Prices for c > . 

inntant the elephant commence hte charges Igave 60 Days Oni The exhilaration of broad, hberal, and reliable guarantee. 
a shout in the hope of stopping him, which failed. ay: nly. Every intending purchaser of a bicycl 





wheeling is greatly in- 
creased by the feeling of 
security which goes 
with a 


I fired when he was about nine p distant, 
aiming into his curled trunk about one foot below: For the next sixty days we will supply 
the fatal bump between the eyes, as his head was : s s . . 
held very high. “I felt confident of the shot, but | Schools, G. A. R. Posts, Sons of Veter- 
made a great mistake In not giving him both barrels. | : ; ea 

The smoke for a moment obscured the elephant, | 295: and — other organizations, U. S. 
and I stooped quickly to see where he lay, expecting Flags with 44 stars, made of the best 
he had fallen dead: Good heavens! ‘he had not ” : 
been even checked. and was upon me! There wis quality of standard bunting, at the follow. 
no time to step either to right or le is tusks : ie one 
came through the smoke—his helng now helt | i6 teduced prices: 
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forefoot coming, to draw my leg from the sprawling 2 . AND 

position in which 1 fell, We will send sample of material on be right. Catalogues ae y 


~ As the elephant rushed over me he shrieked, ‘ 
which showed that his trunk was uncoiled and that | receipt of a 2-cent stamp. 
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The town of Bhangalpore, in India, lies In a low, guarantee of their quality. hu m p ? 2 


moist valley. There the conservator of forests “ . ” 
took up his residence when he was reporting on the I yrian TRADEMARK ASO. APR. 19-90, 


‘ state of some woods in Bengal. He found the; F 
bungalow in a very dilapidated condition. The or Combination 































“chut’—a whitewashed ceiling-cloth stretched Richardson 
horizontally at the height of the walls, and hiding Sunburn, | Fountain & De Long Bros., 
unseemly beams and raftera—was full of holes. Philadelphia. 
So also was the thatch, as he knew yom the Ivy Poison, Syringe and 
» batches of blue sky to be seen here an“ where. Bee Stings 
T ent for the owner of the house, and ordered c 8S! Hot Water © 
him to make the building thoroughly habitable. ; 
“sir,” he replied, “It is the dry season. You Mosquito, Bottl 
only want the house for a month or so, and during ——— | Bottle. 
that time there will not be a drop of rain. What and other 
need fs there for repairs?’’ . | 
ile was plausible, but still I insisted on havin, Insect Bites, | six Hard Rubber 
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Our Pamphlet “WORTH READING,” Free. 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 


Lung Troubles 


“You may hang me If you like, sahib, but I 
' cannot work at that house.’ 

“Why, what is the matter with it?” I asked, 
wonderingly. 

“Come and see!” 

Calling the other workmen, who had tied their 
hooked iron tools to the extremities of long 
bamboos, we approached the hou and then, 
standing by the doorways, began cautiously and 
spprehensively, to pull down the chut, or ceiling- 
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cloth. ; : 
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; Portas Is the most resilient tire made. This has been 

now both fond and proud. Its cage hangs in a The hold of a vice, , proved by practical tests on the Victor Resili 

room heated by a large coal stove. Go Na earnotacut. § the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, | theonly machine ever invented ior westioa the Weck 

One afternoon, na tho sory ty reported by the st. | IES at once. Itovercomes all the | ‘Yt ne 
(Globe. Democrat, Oe v => * * . , ie New York cycle show, ther ti 

Loule Globe-Democrat, the lady was going out for | “SE conditions that invite the | registered as many bounds ae the Vitor Preeti 





stove and opened the draught. She was gone much Consumption Germs. Phy- Tire, 
I longer than she expected, and when she got back 
the stove was red-hot, and the air of the room was 


sicians, the world over, en- 
like a furnace seven times heated. 


3 dorse it. 
Her tlrat thought was of the canary. She glunced . 
up at tho cages Tho bird wie wowhore is sient |) SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER ‘ ; 
and she stopped into a chatr, expecting to tnd the | s ; | Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 
tle fellow lying on the floor of the cage, dead. : : N nd Ct . 
Instead, toher delight, there he satin hic bath. x Y Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggista, 
tub, s matting down in the water with nothing out = 2 
but’ hfs head; and even that he was ducking at 
short intervals. 
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ou will admit that it is quite as indispensable to comfort 

that a stocking should fit and be without bunches and percep 

tible seams as it is that a Shoe should fit and be without protruding peg: 
and rough counters. 


THEN WHY NOT WEAR THE 


Veawhre STOCKINGS ? THEY FIT 
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OLD IRON. 


Prince Bismarck ts unlike a great many of the 
world’s men of force in porsexsing a strong sense 
of humor. He seldom appears in public without 
leaving behind him, as it were, a good joke, not 
infrequently at his own expen: 
! During his recent visit to Berlin, in the course of 


: which he met on most affectionate terms the | 
3 Emperor William, with whom he had long been at 











VICTOR RESILIOMETER, 





The proof of the pudding 


is in the eatin; 
chew 


the strings. Wherever tested, Victor 






























2 Emperor Willlam, with y he tev Long been easily prove tacmnselves the ieaders. 
vi . eI Cr uv) he court asked him how he s . “4 ot ride e best ? 
h a stood the journey. | and there no bunches or perceptible seams in them. They are the only Why not ride the best ? 
5 “ably,” wad th ince. F . an Sa 
an” sald the courié ale rh flatter him, stockings constructed in accordance with the shape of the human foot. OVERMAN WHEEL co 
; iam Ras ane hack: etl yertayas ge SOUR etal ener. = SHAW OTOCKING CO, LQWEEE- ae riicaseurihas™ ein 
a's) but the iron, you must admit, has ‘got pretty badly ; Descriptive Price-List to applicant, 1) MASS. MEW .YORRS © SCHIERBOT te ee 
a rusted!” {Somes i: SAN FRANCISCO. 
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The Youth’s Companion {s an illustrated weekly 
buper of eight pages, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often wiven to sub. | 
seribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 

iven for $1,70—are a gift to the subseribers from ; 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any’ time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
xerfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewala of subscrip- 

jons. 

Payment for The Companton, when sent by mall, 
‘should be made in a Post-Office Mouey-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, oran Expreas Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE'OF THESE CAN NE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter. Ali postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persona who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. 

Portal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are {ssued. Subscribers 
who send’us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

sk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied ‘by letter when a subscriber wishes 
Ins paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue il, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper ix xent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strange 
to renew subscriptions. Tenewals of subseriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subseribers do 
this it must be at thelr own risk. ' 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- | 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subsenptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be | 
made to them until the person who subscribes has | 
received the paper for from one to two months. | TI 
receiving of the paper for that length of 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agen 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, | 


The Yout Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 
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For the Companion, 


OVERFED CHILDREN. 


Many young children suffer from overfeeding. | 
Mothers, eager for their bables to become fat, or | 
fearful that their crying may be from hunger, | 
unwittingly feed them too often. ' 

A child of three months was recently brought to | 

e. physician because it suffered from colic pains, 
diarrhea and vomiting, and was poorly nourished. 
It appeared that the child had been fed xa often as | 
it would take food, which was sometimes as 
frequently as once an hour. A proper lengthening 
of the intervals between the feedings, under the 
physician’s advice, was productive of good results. 
Similar cases are not uncommon. 

A child of between six weeks and six months of 
age should not be fed oftener than once in three 
hours. From six months to ten months it should 
not be fed more than six times in the twenty-four 
hours, and at Intervals of three hours during the 
daytime. At ten months, five times in the twenty. 
four hours is sufficient for healthy children. 

The stomachs of most children who are too 
frequently fed become irritable and incapable of 
retaining food, while the milk fed in this way by 
the mother becomes so altered as to afford Jess 
nourishment than it should. 

Other children too frequently fed will continue 
to digest and absorb the excess of food given them, 
and as a consequence will accumulate fat; some. | 
times showing the result of overfeeding merely in 
eczematoux, or scaly, patches on the cheeks, or 
even over the whole face and head. 

When intestinal disorders result, as in the end 
they surely will, from too frequent feeding, the 
child will be really hungry; the surplus food acting 
as an frritant fn the intestines Ix expelled before 
& sufficient amount for nourishment becomes 
absorbed. The child will then waste away, and if 
such treatment be persisted in,—and if it survives, 
—will surely become a victim to chronic intestinal 
disorders. ' 

Mothers cannot be too deeply impressed with the 
importance of regular feeding at proper intervals. 
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A DOG’S CAREER. 


Recently there died in Boston, and was “burted 
4t sea” with something lke funeral honors, a dog 
who had lived a useful life, as well as an extremely 
long one for his kind. Iis name—a very inappro- 
priate one, for he seems to have been a dog of stald 
habits and serious life—was Sport; and he was 
believed to be twenty-tlve years old when he died. 

He was known to be more than twenty, for it was 
twenty years ago when he—a large bull-terrier, 
who looked then as ff he might be an old dog—was. 
found wandering about T Wharf in Boston. He 
xcemed to be 8 friendly fellow, and his appearance 
must have been favorable, for several men who 
belonged to sailing craft tried to coax him aboard 
thetr vessels, and several storekeepers also offered 
to adopt him. 

He declined the advances of all save the men 
who were in the employ of the Sprague Towboat 
Company, which had an office on the wharf. To 
this concern he steadfastly attached himself, and 
wax adopted hy the crew of the tugboat Chatterton. 

About half hix time he «pent on board this tug, 





+ might be tempted to break the game laws. 





and the rest of ft about the company's office. It 
wax here that he developed his most useful trait. 
About the company’s premises many exns of ofl , 
were kept, and for this, as well as for other reasons, 
smoking was forbidden, 

Nevertheless, not infrequently employes of the 
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tugs and others came smoking about the premises. | 
Sport early lerrned what the rule was, and made it | 
his business to see that it was not transgressed. 
Whenever a man entered the oftice with a pipe or 
a cigar, Sport went at once to him, followed him 
about watchfully, and if he approached the oll- 
tanks, would seize him by the trousers’ leg, growl- 
ing at the same time. 

This always had the effect to stop the smoking. 
Sport was a large terrier, weighing fifty-six pounds, 
and as the boatmen said, “had a head like an anvil.” 
He never hurt any one, but has*been known to give 
a smoker a slight pinch in the leg if he did not 
desist from hia smoking. 

Toward the end of last February Sport took a 
trip down the harbor on the Chatterton, and when 
the boat returned, went up-staire into the office, lay 
down, and died. 

The men placed his body in a stout box, weighted | 


box. Then the tug steamed with the box a distance 
of ten milex outside the harbor, and there the 
coftin was slid off the gangplank into the depths of 
the ocean. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON REWARDED. 


As the 224 of February was drawing near, a 
public school teacher, whoxe pupils are about nine 
or ten years of age, determined to tind out how 
many of them had ever heard the famous cherry- 
tree story. She herself had been brought up on It, | 
so to speak, but had an idea that it had fallen into 
“4nnocuous desuetude” of late years. She was not 
surprised, therefore, when only two hands were 
raised. 


“Well, Tom, you may tell it,” said the teacher. 

“I don’t know it all,” Tom’ began, “but George 
Washington never told a lie.” 

Here the other boy almoxt dismembered himself 
in attracting the tencher’s attention, and finally 
was permitted to tell all he knew, which he did 
thus: | 

“When George Washington was little boy his | 
father gave him a new hatchet, and George went 
out to chop something. There ‘was a nice young 
cherry-tree, and George chopped into that. When 
father saw the tree he called George, and said: 
George, did you cut that tree?” 
es, father, I did; 1 cannot tell a lie” And 
his father gave him a Waterbury watch!” 











TREED BY A MOOSE. 


One cold January day, Mr. Hamilton, who was in 
the Maine woods as foreman for a lumbering 
company, went out prospecting for spruce. He 
prudently left his rifle at the camp, fearing he 


While picking his way through a fir thicket he 
was suddenly startled by a resounding bellow, and. 
found himse)f close upon a bull moose. The man 
lost no time in dodging behind a great birch. 

For a moment the mooxe stood still, as If sur. | 
prised, then vented his wrath upon a pile of | 
spruce tops and boughs that lay near, tossing them | 
about as if they had been a stack of jackstraws. 
Meanwhile Mr. Hamilton climbed into the birch. | 

And there in the bitter cold he was forced to stay 
for six long hours, while the moose kept wal 
below, quite regardless of the cramped muscles | 
and aching bones of his victim. At last he moved | 
off, and t#® foreman ventured down. 

Unless the game commissioners send him a@ body- 
guard, Mr. Hamilton declares that hereafter he | 
shall carry Rix gun into the woods. 












HARD FOR THE NEIGHBORS. 
During the present financial crisis it 1s probable 
that a great deal of charity has been as badly mis- 
directed as wax that of a charitably disposed young 
woman in Providence, who is noted for her novel 
ways of helping the needy. 






“I have such a pity for these poor street 
musicians!” she said one day. Pay one old 
Italian forty cents a week regularly. He plays in 


the yard every Thursday afternoon.” 
“But that mast be hard. To he always on hand— 
and the noise must be tedious,” sald a somewhat 
nervous friend. 
“Oh, no,” was the complacent reply; “the matd 
has to attend to that; and as for the music, I don’t 
hear it, for Thursday ix my afternoon at the club.” 


IF! 


The diMculty which certain foreigners have in 
finding anything remarkable in what they see on 
this continent fs illustrated by a story of an Eng- 
lishman’s visit to Niagara. A Canadian friend who 
was acting as guide fell into ecstasies over the 
acene. 

“Now,” said the Canadian, “you stand before 
N ire itself.”” 
Niagara? aw—Niagara. But, now—aw—tell me, 
you know, what Is there wonderful about it?” 

“What is there wonderful! Why, it ix Niagara!” | 

“Adh! But, you know, {ts only water coming 
down. But if it were going up, now!" 














READY TO ACCOMMODATE. | 


An exchange tell a story connected witha strike 
on the North Britieh Railway, during which much 
difficulty was experienced in finding engineers to 
keep the necessary trains running. 


One of the substitutes, a young fellow, ran some 
distal pist a station, and then, putting back, ran 
as much too far the other way. 

He was preparing to make a third attempt, when 
the station agent shouted, to the great amusement. 
of the passengers: ver mind, Tammas; stay 
where you are! We'll shift the station.” 











REMARKABLY CONSIDERATE. 


A Cincinnati newspaper reports a striking mani. 
festation of amiability on the part of a little 
maiden of that city. 


A beautiful new doll had just been given her, and 


{as che sat holding it and singing to it, her mother | 
| notieed that the old one was not in sight. 


“What have you done with Beatrice?” asked the | 
mother. | 





“Pye put her away,” answered the little girl. 
“If she saw me loving my new baby it might hurt 
her feelings.” 


TELLTALE SHOES. 


Travers—Look here, those shoes you made for 
me squea 

Shoemaker—They always aqueak at the end of 
thirty rif the bill iswt paid.— Nee York 
Herald. i 
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The best preparation for the teeth ts“ Browu's Cam- 


Phorated Saponuceous Dentifrice.” Made only by Joun ; 


1. Brown & 50N: Sold everywhere. = (Ade. 





, Boston, 





“TELEPHONE S&S 


Free to any address. A coimplete illustrated manual 
describing ‘construction and operation of Telephone 
and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and material 
required. J.H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


HOM STUDY. AR tical and com- 








Business Col- 









lege Course viven by MAIL at stu- 
dent's HOME, Low rates and perfect 
satisfaction. Send 2 cts Jogue and Trial Lesson. 





fe 
Bryant & Stratton, «3 3 T.. Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Autograph Letters Commending 
The 
“Crown” 


PIANOS. 


Before buying, get my 
catalogue in which I re- 
produce many auto- 
graph letters from 
prominent World’s Fair 
officials, recommending “Crown” Pianos, Sent free. 

GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., Chicago, Iinols. 


If You Knew 


Where you could be cured of 
Asthma or Hay - Fever 


Wouldn’t You Be Happy? 


Write to Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., for his 
new 128-page book and list of eighteen hundred 
former sufferers who are happy now. 

Mention THE COMPANION 
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The Complexion 
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Toilet preparations and powders clog the pores 
and are unnatural and injurious. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 









and SOAP clean and free the pores and create ° 
the glow of Perfect Health. 4 


It’s Nature’s Way. | 
Bailey's Complexion Soap... 25 cis. : 
Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush 58 cts. 


Found at high grade dealers in Toilet Goods or 
mailed on receipt of price. 
We send FREE a Catalogue of 
Everything in Rubber Goods. ({ 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St, ‘ 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















In Sterling Silver Table-Ware. 


Full Length Fee luehes. 


Towle 


Newburyport, Mass. 





The TOWLE 
Strawberry 
Forks. 


What better time to purchase Straw- 
berry Forks than the advent of the 
strawberry season ? 

These novelties of yesterday are neces- 
sities to-day ; necessities at least where 
attention is paid to perfect appoint- 
ments and refinement of table service, 
‘for they are recognized as indispensable 
for daintily partaking of a dainty fruit. 

A Dozen would make a choice Wed- 
ding»Present. % 


If your dealer does not 
have the special pieces 
you wish, you can learn 
where they are to be 
found by addressing us. 





Sterling. 


Manufacturing 
Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 












A Nationaal Reputation— Sold in Every 


Semi-Racer, Wt. 23 Ibs. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN 
ak 


We have a few Boys’ and Girls’ 
Machines left over from last year, 
good as new, that we want to close 
out at once. So long as they last 
we offer them at the low price of 








ents in stamps 
talogue of Bi 
ing Tackle and 
talogue an 
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being the exact eost of mailing. 








LOVELL 


Diamond Cycles. 


Made at any Price— High Grade in Style, Finish and Quality — Latest Improvements — 
Lightest Weights — Warranted in Every Respect. 


Bicycle Catalogue Free. 


(Formerty $35.) 


rainoney for our LARGE 400-page 


hundreds of other articles. 


one can ait in their own home and order such 
‘antee it worth ten times this amount, ten cents 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., BOS 


Sell on Sight. 


State and Territory —No Better Machine 





~~ 





2S, 
Ladies’ Light Roadster, Wt. 30 Ibs. 


for a SHORT TIME. 
15, 


These Machines are for Boys and 
Girls between eight and fifteen 
years of age and are richly worth 
the original price. Only one Ma- 
chine will be sold to each person 





Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Skates, 






TON, MASS. 
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For the Companion. 


LOST IN PEKIN. 


“0 mother, may I buy one of those kites ?"* 

“Not now, Irving. We shall pass many more 
shops where kites are sold.”” 

“Oh, please, mother! Randolph! Florence! 
Mr. Aubrey! You wouldn't mind stopping a 


Pekin! Butthe next moment he rallied. He was 
only an ordinary little American boy, but he was 
brave. 

“Of course I’m not alone,” he thought. “I've 
‘simply made a mistake. The first direction was 
the right one. Probably I didn't walk quite far 
I enough, that's all." 

So he started back again, trying to think that 


else to do. 
At that noment a big, coarse-looking coolie, in 


of the chest, that he reas alone in the streets of But he kept on moving, for there was nothing “Excuse me, Mrs. May; I'll just step back and 


fetch him," said Mr. Aubrey, looking in a startled 


| way over the crowd. Shoving his way through 


| adirty blue cotton coat and soiled white trousers, | the staring Chinese, the young Englishman 
| whose breath reeked with garlic, stopped squarely reached the kite shop. Irving was gone! 
in front of him, saying something which, from Mr. Aubrey looked up and down the street, as 
| hig attitude and leering expression, Irving inter-: far as he could distinguish any one, but to no 
preted as an ill-meant inquiry. With a swift | purpose. Hastily rejoining the others, he said: 
| dart sidewise he dodged away from him, nearly “Don't be alarmed, Mrs. May, but the little 


moment, would you? Would you mind very 'he didn’t mind the sharp looks and occasional | tripping over a yellow dog. 


‘chap isn't there. He must have missed the direc- 


much, mother? We may not pass any more’ rough utterances of the uncanny people who 
such beauties.” 

“Well, well; you may get one, then. 
we've passed the shop now.”” 


The dog dodged against the legs of the China- | tion and walked the other way. If you'll stand 
: jostled him. Suddenly he stopped. Where was|man, and received a kick which sent him off’ here I’ll walk after him.” 

But the shop he had started from? Here were two! yelping, while Irving once more pressed on “No,” said Randolph, ‘you remain here, Au- 
kite shops on each side of a paper shop! Had | through the crowd. | brey, and I'll go, because I can inquire of the 


“It’s only a few yards behind us, Mrs. May; | there been a second shop with kites so near the 


It seemed to him that the throng got denser, as people. But don't move from this spot, mother; 


it won’t delay us long for the little fellow to run 
back,” said Mr. Aubrey. 

“Very well, Irving, we'll stay here while you 
buy it; but don’t stop long. 
He can't lose sight of us, 
can he, Mr. Aubrey ?”* 

“Impossible, Mrs. May,"” 
replied the tall English- 
man, looking easily over 
the heads of the crowd of 
Chinese. ‘The shop is only 
about forty yards back. 
Look out, Miss Florence! 
That old rascal with the 
millet-cakes nearly touch- 
ed you with his tray. 1 
never saw ruder fellows 
than these Chinese are on 
the street.’” 

“Here comes a manda- 
rin, and he wants the whole 
street,” said Randolph. 

The party, in Irving's 
absence, were three Ameri- 
cans, from the American 
legation in Pekin,—Mrs. 
May, her oldest son, Ran- 
dolph, her niece, Florence, 
—and a young English 
naval officer on leave. 
They had been sight-see- 
ing in the Outer or Chinese 
city, and were now return- 
ing to the legation, in the 
Inner or Tartar city. 

They pressed close to the 
nearest house —for the 
Chinese city has no side- 
walk—as two outriders on 
horseback passed, shriek- 
ing out the familiar Chi- 
nese cry of ‘Lend me your 
eyes !"’—a polite request to 
get out of the way. After 
them caine four stout, per- 
spiring coolies carrying a 
closed chair, behind whose 
curtains the foreigners caught a glimpse of the 
mandarin resplendent in brocaded silk. The 
crowd closed in again behind the party. 

“Wasn't he a rainbow, though ?"’ exclaimed 
Randolph. ‘Didn't he look as if he inhabited 
the earth to oblige it? But this crowd is getting 
too numerous. Step this way, mother. I wish 
Irving would hurry. These Celestials are too 
much interested in us." 

Irving, meanwhile, at the shop to which he 
had gone, was so fascinated by the brilliant kites 
that he could hardly make up his mind which to 
buy. There were big blue kites shaped like 
fishes; beautiful yellow, red and green kites in 
the shape of dragons, camels and birds, and 
hideous kites representing devils and ugly faces. 
The shop, without doors or windows, was crowded 
with these fantastic paper toys. 

Irving finally selected a rampant yellow dragon, 
paid for it, and turned to join his friends. 

The crowd was so great that he could not see 
them, but feeling that he knew where they stood, 
he walked quickly forward a few steps, then stood 
still and looked about him. They were not there! 

“['ve walked in the wrong direction,” he said 
to himself. Retracing his steps to the shop, he 
started off in the other direction. But they were 
not there, either. 

What had become of them? That they would 
leave him was not to be thought of. His mother 
had said they would stand where they were until 


he returned, and he knew that she would not go | 


on without him, especially as she and his father 
had always told him that it was not safe for a 
ten-year-old boy to walk alone in Pekin. 

At that thought he felt, with a sudden tightening 


one where he had bought his ? 
If not—Irving choked down a big lump in his 
throat—if not, he bad lost his way! 





if there were no limit to the swarms that the 
narrow streets could hold. They were going in 
| and out of the houses, looking out of the windows, 





How Irving got Home. 


He looked about him at the low, curious 
houses, with long, projecting roofs supported by 
pillars; at the dirty, narrow street in which two 
carts conld hardly move abreast; at the crowd 

jof blue- and white-robed Chinese with long pig- 

| tails and shaven crowns, all looking so strangely 

| alike, and all speaking an unknown tongue. 

| He remembered that bis brother Randolph, 
, who spoke Chinese, had once told Mr. Aubrey that 
he might be glad he couldn't understand the 
people in the street, as he thus missed hearing 
their imprecations on the ‘foreign devils.” 

At this Irving became aware that the people 
about him were standing still. Looking up with 
dazed eyes, he discovered that they were pressing 
around him, talking, gazing and pointing. 

| Ina panic, he made a dart by the man nearest 
, him to break through the crowd, and in so doing 
\let go the kite he held in his hand which, needing 
i no string, soared majestically aloft on an upward 
| current of air. 

No Chinese crowd is proof against the attrac- 
tions of a kite. As the people gazed up at the 
‘sailing dragon. Irving slipped through and 
{ hurried on down the middle of the street. 
| He had learned already that it was not safe for 


a small foreign boy to stand still on the streets of ; 


! Pekin. He must keep moving. But in which 
direction ? 

‘but he winked them back, saying to himself: 

“I'm sure they were going in this direction, so 

T'll keep straight on." Then suddenly he thought, 
“But what if they had been going to turn at the 

‘next corner, and I'm walking as fast as I can 

| farther from them and the lezation ?”" 


The tears were forcing themselves to his eyes, , 


standing in the open doorways and crowding the 
street. Without his being aware of. it, the tears 
began to course down his cheeks, as he said 
| desolately to himself : 

«Father said that Pekin had over a million 
inhabitants. They’ll never find me, and I shall 
never find them !"* 

Then he noticed that the sun was getting low, 
and remembered fearfully the time of the Feast of 

the Lanterns, when his mother and his Cousin 

Florence had gone out in the evening to see the 
display, with eight men—his father, Randolph 
/and six others. The men had surrounded the 
women to protect them, and yet they had been 
| obliged almost to fight their way back to the 
legation. His father had said on their return 
that he would have no more such risks run as 
their going out on foot after dark. 

“If only Foo-ling were with me!"’ he thought. 
Foo-ling was his mafoo—his personal attendant, 
who always went walking with him whenever 
| Irving did not go out with parents or friends. 
' He was the most obliging of men. 
|! As his loneliness in that dense crowd and the 
hopelessness of attempting to get through it 
pressed more and more upon his mind, his silent 
weeping gave place to violent sobbing, and, com- 
pletely overcome by the danger of his situation, he 
hastened as fast as he could through the crowd, 
down the street, on and on—anywhere! 

Meantime his mother and friends waited for 
him at the corner. 

“Why doesn’t Irving come? He has been gone 
fully fifteen minutes. Surely he has had time to 
pay for that kite,” said Mrs. May, as the curiosity 

of the surrounding crowd became unpleasant. 











| Irving may come back while I am away.” 
Randolph asked the shopman which way the 
little foreign boy had gone, and how long ago. 
“Ten minutes ago; he 
has passed the shop twice 
since then, and went east 
last time,”’ was the reply. 
In the wrong direction! 
Randolph's beart sank. 
i How would they find him ? 

“The poor little fellow !"" 
he thought; ‘he must have 
walked past us, and could 
not see us because of the 
crowd !"" 

Randolph walked rapid- 
ly up the street, looking 
carefully on all sides for 
the little brown figure in 
his round jacket and short 
trousers. Butin vain. He 
could see nothing but the 
sameever-changing thfong 
of Chinese —young and 
old, clad and unclad. 

Addressing a seller of 
large, red persimmons, 
who was leaning against 
the wall of one of the 
grimy houses, Randolph 
asked him if he had seen 
@ little foreigner with a 
kite. But Irving had lost 
his kite long before he 
reached this point, and the 
man knew nothing of him. 

The next Chinaman 
whom Randolph asked, 
had seen a little boy run- 
ning and crying, but he 
had no kite. A little far 
ther on Randolph found 
one or two other Chinamen 
who had seen a little boy 
sobbing as he walked. 
After that no one seemed 
to have seen him. 

In despair Randolph turned back to report to 
his mother, and see if by any chance his brother 
had found his way to her. But she, waiting with 
her companions in terrible anxiety, had not seen 
him. Once more Randolph started out, leaving 
them still on the same spot. 

The next time he retarned from his futile search 
the mass of people around the three waiting 
foreigners bad grown so great that it was no 
longer safe for them to remain where they were, 
and there now seemed to be no hope that Irving 
would return. So it was decided that Mr. Aubrey 
should take Mrs. May and Florence to the legation, 
leaving Randolph to continue the search, and that 
they should return with a search-party, after 
notifying the authorities. 

They set off at once, noticing with alarm that 
the sun was sinking. Before long the gates 
between the Tartar city, where the legations are, 
and the Chinese city would be closed. Unless 
the search-party arrived in time, Irving and 
Randolph would both be wandering about the 
dreadful streets of the Chinese city in the night. 
This was not safe for a grown man, and was 
| inexpressibly dangerous for a helpless boy. 
Meanwhile Irving hurried along through the 
' narrow streets; now dodging passing carts bear- 
ing mild-looking Chinamen who belonged to the 
| educated classes, and gazed indifferently through 
' their enormons spectacles, as though he belonged 
| to some species of uninteresting animal. Then 
‘he ran full-tilt into a “curio-inan,”” who looked 
| like those who, with their blue cotton bundles, con- 
taining embroideries and curiosities, slung over 
| their backs, crowded daily into the legation. He 
feltalmOst as if he had found a friend, but the 
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man scowled at him, and Irving hastened away. | 
On and on he went; sometimes flying in terror 
from naked beggars, with hideous body sores, | 
and long, unkempt hair dangling around their | 
faces; sometimes dodging swiftly down a side | 
street when threatened by a rabble of half-grown ; 
boys, or when sniffed at suspiciously by one of | 
the many prowling dogs, the scavengers of Pekin. 


Still hastening on, never venturing to halt, he | good and warm,” replied Mrs. Peck. ‘I'll feed | woods and puta bullet through his head. That'll | 


felt at last that his strength was giving out. Fear 

and fatigue were exhausting him; when suddenly 

he thought of the closing of the gates at sundown | 
with a shock that roused all his senses. 

“1 must get out of here—at least into the Tartar ' 
city,” he said to himself. ‘There's no one can 
help me but myself now; no one can find me 
after the gates are closed, and by to-inorrow I'll 
be past finding if I stay.” 

With this came not despair but renewed deter- | 
mination, and then an untried idea. | 

He had a little money in his pocket. It would | 
seem a large amount to the poor Chinamen about | 
him. He wonld offer it to some one to take him ; 
to one of the gates. ‘They would understand the 
offer, and the name of the gate. 

But—what was to prevent any one’s taking his 
money, and leaving him? His heart sank again. | 
No, he dare not show the money. He knew, 
enough of the poor of Pekin to realize the danger | 
of that. 

Just then be turned a corner, and saw a small, | 
half-naked boy—smalier than himself—about to 
unfasten the pack on his donkey. With a flash 
of inspiration Irving stepped up to him—some 
men were fighting in the street, and the passers-by | 
were all looking at them. Pulling out some of 
the coin, Irving held it out to the boy, saying, 
“Chen-men.” 

The boy laughed, and tried to seize the money, 
but Irving was too quick for him. Drawing his‘ 
hand back he said again, ‘‘Chen-men.”” Then he | 
pointed to the sinking sun, to himself, to the | 
donkey and the boy. ‘“Chen-men'’ meant the 
gate. 

The small boy understood. He nodded his 
head in assent. Irving jumped up on the donkey. | 

Forty minutes later, the search-party from the , 
legation, having met Randolph near the gate, | 
were starting off when they saw a donkey 
approaching rapidly, urged on by a slant-eyed, 
smiling Chinese boy, and bearing a woebegone 
but sturdy little American on his back. 

Irving’s fair face was grimy with past tears and | 
dirt, and his voice was husky, and his mouth 
quivering, for the sun was perilously near setting. 
But his eyes flashed with triumph as he saw the 
gate yet open; and his brave little heart leaped 
with joy at sight of his friends. 

In his delight he emptied the whole of the coin 
in hfs pocket into the hand of the Chinese lad, 
and a moment later was in the arms of his mother. ; 

Lavra Fitcx McQuiston. 
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A VETERAN OF THE WAR. 


When the old schoolhouse was worn out, | 
Solomon Giles bought it from the district, added | 
a little L to it for a woodshed, and rented the 
building to the Pecks for a dwelling-house. The 
carvings made by the boys on the window-sills 
and the names scratched on the plaster were left. 
Mrs. Peck liked them. 

“Looks 'most as if me and Rufus had a whole | 
batch of children,’’ she said. 

On one wall hung a tintype, framed in fly- 
specked cardboard adorned with two stiff-looking | 
weeping willows. “Absent, but not forgotten,” - 
was worked in black 
worsted above the tin- 
type, and below were 
the words, also in wor- 
sted, ‘Esther Fran- 
ces Peck, aged 19.” 

On the opposite wall 
hung a sabre and a 
rusty canteen, and ont 
in the shed, in a stall 
partitioned off in one 
corner, stood Eben 
Peck’s old war-horse. 
Eben had died of his 
old wounds six months 
after the close of ,the 
war. 

“Yes, sir-ee,”” old 
Rufus Peck was fond 
of exclaiming, ‘Eben 
rode that horse straight through tne war, clean | 
up to the day he was shot off’n him, and mighty 
near killed. See that sword-cut on that flank? 
The man that did that wanted a new set of teeth 
after he’d planted his hoof in his jaw. Sell him! | 
T guess not. That horse is all we’ve got left of 
our boy, Eben. Why, my woman thinks ’most 
as much of that horse as she did of the children, | 
and I swanny, I don’t know but I do, too, eb | 
Shako ?” f 

Shako was blind in one eve, but the other was! 
as bright as ever. He had a slight attack of | 
springhalt and a spavin on one leg, but the other i 
two legs did excellent service in helping the | 
disabled ones along. He had little more than the 
bones and skin of a tail, and one ear had lopped | 
weakly ever since the Battle of the Wilderness. | 








«Jest the intelligentest animal I ever did see!" | willing to support that old horse. We have no‘ we're poor that we can't keep him any longer,” | Indians had taken only the hind quarters, 8" 


Mrs. Peck was in the habit of exclaiming. 
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Rufas Peck was disabled by rheumatism a/| try to sell him for you, but he isn't. He is worth 
great deal one fall, and lost many days’ work in | nothing but what his hide and hoofs’Il bring.” 
consequence. Mrs. Peck tried to find washing “We're obliged to look after the interests of the 
to do, but in their little village work of any kind | town, yon know, Rufus. We've taken the oath 
was scarce. | of office. It's our duty as selectmen,” said 

«“] don’t b'lieve we can git through this winter | Deacon Dow. 
without askin’ help from the town,” said Rufus. | ‘And so I'll come round to-morrow or next 

“Well, you set here by the stove and keep;day, and take the poor creature out into the 


Shako to-night. I'm goin’ to give him a good | be the best way, I guess. Pretty likely’ I sha‘n’t 
rubbin’ down; he likes so to have me fussin’| get round before day after. I’m going to be 
over him.” pretty husy to-morrow,"’ said Mr. Gillett. 
“There aint any meal for his supper."” “I suppose he mast suffer more or less, being 
«Well, I'll run over to the store and git a peck.’" lame and so old and feeble. Seems 's if it was 
“The rent’s due to-morrow. There 
won’t be but a few cents left. I 
guess we sha'n’t have much of a , 
Christmas dinner.” 
“IT don't care if we don't. Shako's 
got to have his meal, anyway.” 
Mrs. Peck tied on her hood and 
went out. She brought the .meal 
and fed Shako, and theneran back 
into the house. 
“It’s goin’ to be an awful cold 
Christmas,’ she said. “The wind 
blows through them cracks in the 
shed just frightful. Shako’s fairly 
tremblin’ with the cold.” 
“He'd onght to have a blanket.” 
“I wish that he had. What say 
to takin’ the quilt off’n our bed?” 
“Well, sodo. But we haint none 
too many bedclothes for cold weath- 
er, though.” 
“We might keep the fire.”” f 
“The wood won't last more’n a 
week or two." 
«Well, we can wear our clothes to. 
bed, and I'll take up the door-mat to. 
put over you. I can’t bear to think 
of Shako's sufferin’ so all night.” 
“Well, I don’t know but you'd better.” Rufus no more than kindness to put him out of his 
grunted and thrust his cold feet into the oven. | misery,” said Deacon Dow, beginning to edge off 
Mrs. Peck went back into the woodshed and | the door-step. 
gave Shako a brisk rubbiyg, carrying on an; “I’m ‘bleeged to ye, "bleeged to ye, 
interesting conversation with him meanwhile, in | spoke at last. 
which Shako's part was well sustained by signifi- | “Well, I'll be round,” said Mr. Gillett. 
cant motions of his one sound ear. | The two men moved off. 


? 
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She took down the old Sabre. 


Rufus 


Then Mrs. Peck covered him with the quilt, 
bringing it close up behind his ears, and tying it 


| around his legs with strings. 


«He acted real pleased,”’ Mrs. Peck told Rufus. 


Miss More, the next | 
door neighbor, who had been out sweeping her | 
path to the well, went into the house, and Rafus 
closed the door. 

Mrs. Peck was sitting in a chair by the stove 
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“I know it. I wish I hadn't gone up to Deacon 
Dow’s—I wish I hadn't! I'd rather starve!” 

People in the village knew little about Mis. 
| store. She kept much to herself, and seemal 
quite indifferent to public opinion or practic. 
They said of her that she was proud, or reserved, 
or unsociable, according to the point of view from 
which they regarded her. But on the ran 
occasions when she chose to express herself sh- 
‘was always listened to with respect. 
| The day after her call on the Pecks, Miss Mure 
| so far deviated from her usual custom as to make 

several more calls, and each with a distinct pur. 
| pose. Miss More was shrewd, and she knew the 
people with whom she had to deal. 

With Deacon Spollett, who had 
an itching for affairs, she opened 
the subject by remarking that she 
had come to ask him to use his 
influence in a little matter of town 
business. 

David Gregg cherished an ancient 
dislike toward Ephraim Gillett and 
always opposed him on principle. 
A mere statement of the case wa, 
sufficient to insure his codperation. 

Abram Lull had lost a son in the 
war, and was very tender of heart 
toward all in similar case. 

Lastly Miss More called on the 
minister, and though he turned 
somewhat wearily from his inter 
rupted sermon with the unexpressed 
wish that people would not always 
choose the most inopportune times 
for calling, when she left him he 
threw away the unfinished sermon 
and began another with a new en- 
thusiasm inspired by Miss More's 
grim remark : 

“IT don't know why it's right for 
tuwns to be mean and selfish any 
more than ’tis for fulks. It seems to me folks 
: would respect themselves more if they conld get 
\ it into their heads that poor folks have feeling the 
| same as other folks.” 

Ephraim Gillett did not take Shako out into the 
woods and put a bullet throngh his head. He 
had received a hint to the effect that the voters did 
not think that his oath of office required him to 
turn butcher in the name of the town. 

The minister preached his kindly sermon, and 
there was a good deal of quiet conversation about 





“Aint he just cute? It’s ’most as if we'd had with her hands folded in her lap. She had heard 

three children instead of two, and got one of every word. She looked up at Rufus dumbly. 

’em left to be a comfort to us in onr old age.” He sat down opposite without speaking. There 
The door-mat was not a very warm covering, was a long silence. Kufus cleared his throat with 

and Rufus's rheumatism was worse next day. | aharsh, rasping noise. The wind blew in through 

Mrs. Peck went up to Solomon Giles’s to pay the ' the loose boarding, and Mrs. Peck shivered. 

rent, and they had potatoes and bread for dinner.; «Why don't ye put in some wood?" asked 


the Pecks. There was a little subscription, and 
besides some neoded food, a thick, warm blanket 
came as a New Year's gift for Shako. Some one 
else—no one ever knew, but they guessed it was 
Miss More—set on foot proceedings to obtain a 
pension for the Pecks. There was some talk that 
Shako should have a pension, too, but in the 





Shako wears the Quilt. 


It was Christmas day, but they did not talk much 
about that. When Mrs. Peck came in, after 
giving Shako his supper, she remarked : 

“If you aint better to-morrow, I guess I'll go 
up to Deacon Dow’s and tell him we've got to 
have some help from the town. I don’t see any 
other way. Shako’s got to have some more meal 
and hay.” 

“Town paupers!"’ murmured Rufus. 

After that there was silence in the little house. 
Mr. and Mrs. Peck went to bed very early, and 
tried to go to sleep. 

Shako had his meal next day, and there was 
food in the house. To be sure it was ‘town 
help,” and it choked a little. 

“But then,” said Mrs. Peck, ‘’taint as if we 
hadn’t held off just’s long’s we could, anyhow, 
and done our duty by the world.” 

Toward night Deacon Dow drove up to the 
door, and with him was Ephraim Gillett, second 
selectman. Mrs. Peck 
shrank back. 

“The selectmen! I 
wonder what they 
want? You go to the 
door, won't ye, Ru- 
fus 2?" 

“Come to look after 
the paupers, I recle 
on!” said Rufus, hob- 
bling to the door. 

The deacon was slow 
of speech and pondes- 
ous in manner. Mr. 
Gillett, the second se- 
lectman, stood back to 
allow his superior to 
speak, but he tapped 
his foot impatiently on 
the door-step, and 
opened and closed his lips with quick jerks of 





+ old sabre, and dusted it carefully. 


Rufus. 
“Ido' know," she answered. But she did not put | 
lin the wood. Presently she rose, took down the | 
Her lean old! 
| face drew itself into deeper wrinkles. 
“Seems jest ’s it did the day the news came 
that Eben was wounded,” she said. 
{ Rufus did not answer, but something like a: 
«groan escaped him. 
“Seems ’s if my rheumatiz gits wuss toward | 
night,”’ he said, apologetically. 
Mrs. Peck prepared supper, and they sat down 
at the table. In the midst of their pretence of 


absence of any legal provision, it was tacitly 
azreed that Shako's needs should be supplied br 
private benefaction. 

“Seems 's if we couldn't be thankful enough,” 
said Mrs. Peck. 

“Folks are gitting civilized since this last 
Christmas,” remarked Miss More, grimly. 

ALICE L. ANDERSON. 
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eating, there was a whinny from the shed. Mrs. 
Peck dropped her bread on her plate. IN FIVE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IV. 
“I forgot to feed him!"’ she exclaimed. “How : 


| could I? Oh, how could I, when I was thinkin’ 
about him every minute, too?’’ and she rushed From the shore near the ashes of my father's 
out into the shed. She was gone a long time. house the family batean was gone. We had 

“I've give him an extra feed,” she said, when ; noticed that at first. But something we had not 

‘she catne back, “and I've rubbed him and rubbed | noticed, and which kindled hope the instant | 

| him, and I'm going to put both the quilts onto caught sight of it, was mother’s old rocking-chsir. 

him to-night.” It stood close to the river-hank, where the bates 
*'Taint nigh so cold,” said Rufus. had been always tied. 

| Well, Idon't care. I want tw.” It was not simply that a familiar object, saved 
“Well, I haint any objection.” ' from the general ruin, caused my heart to leap 
He hobbled out into the shed and helped her tie | with joy. The old rocking-chair had a world of 

on the quilts, and Mrs. Peck brought another! meaning to me. I knew that it would be the 

handful of meal, which Shako ate from her hand. ; first picce of furniture mother would think of 

They petted him and talked to him, and when at | saving in case they had been warned and had fled 

last they left him, Shako called them back with a | to the fort for safety. fe 

| The chair had been in her family for thre 

| generations. She had brought it from her Penn- 

| sylvania home when she and father were mart! 

j and moved out West, and money would not have 
induced her to part with it. . 

I rushed down to the bank regardless of Tndians- 
Yes, the families had surely made their escaPt- 
for the path was well trodden where they bed 

| passed back and forth, carrying things from the 
| house to the boat, and the footprints were thox 
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| whinny and held down his head for more petting. 

“Seems jest as if he knew, don't it?" whispered 
Mrs. Peck, with a choke in her throat. 

They went back into the house and sat down by 
the stove. Miss More came in presently, and Mrs. 
Peck hastened to light the lamp. Miss More was 
‘not very neighborly. She was tall and severe in 
| aspect, and Mrs. Peck stood somewhat in awe of 
her. She did not say much this evening. She 
sat by the stove with observant eyes, and after a 








impulse and restraint. ; few minutes she asked abruptly : 
“There’s one thing I ought to have spoken to; ‘‘How’s Shako?” 
Mis’ Peck abont this mornin’, said Deacon Dow,| ‘‘He —he's pretty well,” faltered Mrs. Peck. 
slowly | “Didn't seem much like Christmas this vear, 
“No, we can't stop to come in. I'm in consid- , did it?” 
erable of a hurry,” rattled Mr. Gillett, in response “IT don’t know’s it did,” replied Mrs. Peck. 
to Rufus’s mate invitation to enter. So their pauperism had become known! Miss 
“Of course we're willing to help you,’ said | More rose with a jerk and went away, glancing, 
Deacon Dow, clearing his throat. «We've heen | as she passed, at the quiltiess bed. 
expecting that you'd have to have some help “I wonder what she come for,’ said Mrs. 
thia winter, and we thought we should allow you | Peck. “Mebbe she felt kinder lonesome. I always 
about two dollars a month and pay your rent, if | kinder pitied her, livin’ all alone so without even 
that would do, with what you're able to work.” ‘a cat or a dog to keep her company. I always 
Here Deacon Dow pansed, and Mr. Gillett felt ‘twa’n't so much matter if we was poor, ’s 
completed the inessage they had come to bring. | long ’s we had Shako.”’ 


“But the long and short of it is, we are not) ‘What are you talking about? It's because 


‘uty todo that. If he was worth anything, we'd growled Rufus. 


~ 


| of boots and shoes, not moccasins. Mother had 
| Probably found at the last moment that there was 
not room in the bateau for the chair, or ther had 
left hurriedly and had been forced to leave it 
We could not help believing that our loved ones 
were probably safe in the fort. 
On onr way back to the canoe we found the 
dead body of one of my pet steers which the 
Sioux had killed for beef. I had taken * great 
deal of pains training the animal and his La 
and when I fonnd him killed | was angry er 
to wish to annihilate the whole Sionx tribe. BY 
we were ravenously hungry, and could not fire 
| our guns for fear of Indians who, we were eee 
| must be camped near the river not far away.” 
1 ent into the carcass of my lamented steer 


id the 
uch 


| rest of the meat was ‘We took as 





still good. 
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as we thought we should need and carried it back | probably the same ones we had seen pass down- | and was feeling along its side for the thong which 
to the canoe. stream two evenings before. | I must cut in order to set it adrift, when, with a 

Then, taking our coffee-pot, with some sugar and! “There are only two in each canoe this time,” | perfect torrent of yelps and barks, a little cur, 
salt, we went back from the river about half a | whispered Herm. about the size of a large cat, sprang out from 
mile toa deep, rocky ravine, where we thought it| “And the canoes are loaded from stem to stern,” | among the blankets, almost in my face. 
might be safe to make a fire. Gathering an armful , I responded. “I wonder what they’ve got aboard., The instant the dog struck the water, which was 
of dry oak twigs, which would cause little smoke, | We'll soon see, anyway.” about two feet deep, I seized him with both hands, 
we made a pot of coffee, broiled slices of beef on| “Why, they are squaws, don’t you see? Every, forced him to the bottom and held him there. 
the coals, and ate the first full meal we had had for | one of them!” said Herm, almost jumping to his | T heard a commotion in the tent as the dog began 
twenty-four hours. | feet in astonishment. to bark. One or two of the squaws seemed to 

The fresh meat and warm drink, after so long a “Sure enough!” I replied, “and the canoes are | come outside, but it was too dark for me to see 
fant, and our fatigue made us drowsy. So, finding | loaded with blankets, quilts, sacks of flour, hams, them. They called to the dog. Not hearing any 
a thick patch of grags in a sunny nook, we threw | and pork.” further noise from him, I suppose they thought he 
ourselves down and were soon fast asleep. | 11 tell you what tt means," Interrupted Herm. was barking at some prowling animal. So they 

It was about the middle of the forenoon when | “They think there isn’t a white man left nearer | went back to their beds. 
we lay down, and go tired and worn were we that than the fort, and this is some of the plunder T waited for some time to give them a chance to 
it was nearly sundown before we awoke. The : they’ve taken out of houses before burning them. | go to sleep again. Then [ cut the canoe louse, and 
food and rest had done us a world of good. We | They've sent for the squaws to come and tote It up | sent it floating down the stream close to the shore. 
woke up feeling nearly as hungry as ever: and not the river, where it will be safe when the soldiers Waiting a few minutes after cutting each one 
knowing how long it might be, or how much fatigue | get after them.” * loose, to give Herm time to catch it, I sent the 
we should have to endure before we reached the! Aa the canoes came up abreast of us, we saw that | boats adrift one after another, holding onto the 
fort, we started our fire again, and ate « hearty | the squaws seemed tired, and we concluded they | last one and floating down with it, 
supper. would camp before going much farther. 1 was afraid Herm might let some of them get 

Just at dark we reached the river, and were! “They're looking for a camping place now,” said | past him in the darkness, but when he seized firmly 
about to drag the canoe from its hiding-place when | Herm. ‘the one to which [ waa holding, I discovered that 
Herm said: | Suddenly an idea occurred to me that seemed full | he had secured all. 

“[ think we had better not try to reach the fort lof promise. 1 looked ao delighted that Herm While he had been waiting, Herm had cut off 
to-night.” | exclaimed, “Well! What's the matter now?” four stout straps, about five feet long, of one of our 

“Why,” said I, “what's the matte: “What's the matter?” I repeated, “why, don’t deerskits. 

“You know well enough there must be Indians! you see that if those squaws camp anywhere near, them soft and pliable, and made a slip-noose at 
all along the river. It was cloudy and dark last, here, we can probably bag the whole outtit and tow | both ends of each. By slipping these over the 
night, and no one could see us; but to-night it will , it to the fort?” “nose” at the bow of one canoe and the stern of 
be bright moonlight. And if we happen to pass) “What!” said Herm, with no little contempt, “you | another, it took us but a moment to fasten the whole 
any camps, the reds will be likely to see us. The , wouldn’t shoot squaws, would you?” five together ina string, with our own in the lead. 
moon rose night before last about eight. 
*To-night it will be up about two hours later, 
and we can’t get half-way to the fort by that 
time.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” 1 anawered. 
“I'm inclined to think we had better wait 4 
day or two. It may get cloudy again, and 
by our waiting the moon will come up late 
enough for us to reach the fort hefore it 
rises.” 

“That's what I was thinking,” said Herm. 
“We can take our blankets and a few things 
back to the ravine, and hide there.” 

“Whis-et!” said I, throwing myself flat 
upon the ground as a familiar sound caught 
my ear. Herm followed my example. 

“What is it?’? he whispered. 

“ Paddles,” said I. “Don’t you 
them?” 7 

“Yes, I do now,” he replied, ‘and there 
are a dozen or more of them. It’s lucky we 
didn’t put out!" 

We lay on the bank, peering up.stream 
in the direction of the sounds, and could 
hear the regular stroke of many paddles. 
When they were just opposite us we could 
discern four long canoes, one behind the 
other, with four or five Indians in each 
canoe. We waited until they were past 
and out of hearing; then we piled more 
brush and grass over our canoe, and 
scratched the loose, dry sofl over with 
bushes to obliterate our tracks a3 much as 
possible. Taking our blankets, with what 
provisions we could carry easily, we went 
back to the ravine. 

Finding the spot where we had slept dur- 
ing the day, we curled up in our blankets 
fora good night's rest. We were not very 
sleepy, and lay awake for a long time dis. 
cussing the events of the past few days. We felt, “I'm not going to shoot anybody,” I rejoined. ' “That's pretty good so far,” whispered Herm, as 
sure that our people were safe at the fort, and! “It’s the canoes we're after. Why, there may be aj we were getting into our clothes, “but I thought 
that we must not think of starting down the river hundred dollars’ worth of stuff in every one of, the game was up when I heard that dog bark.” 
for three days at least, if the weather remained them, and we can capture them and not halftry.; He was greatly pleased when I told him what 
clear. : The squaws won't unload them, nor even drag them | stopped the dog’s barking so suddenly. 

“We shall have to paddle like racers to reach the out of the water; they're too heavy. They'll, ‘Well, we’re having some fun out of it, anyhow,” 
fort before the moon comes up then,” said Herm. simply tie them up to the bank and take out what | said he, “but we've a hard night’s work ahead of 
"And to-morrow we had better see if we can find | blankets they want to sleep on, and some things to | us if we pull that string of canoes to the fort.” 
any of our cattle.” cook with, and camp on the bank where there's! “Yes, but they’re worth it,” I replied. “I'd do it 

“All right,” said I, “we will. We ought to find! plenty of wood handy. It’s beginning to sprinkle | just for the fun of the thing if nothing else.” 
out all we can to tell the folks at the fort.” now, and it will be as dark a night as we canask| We had some difliculty in getting the canoes out 

We slept late the next morning. and after for.” to the middle of the river, but once there, they 
cooking our breakfast, started off in the direction “Pm with you,” said Herm. ©We can do it, and | gave us little trouble. Following in each other's 
in which we expected to find the stock. I knew: it will be fun. Won’t those squaws tear around | wake they ran much easier than we expected. 
that mother, if there had been time for it, would! when they wake up in the morning and find them. | It was well for us that we had had several days’ 
have caused the cattle to be driven a distance of | selves afoot and ashore!” | rest with unlimited roast beef, for paddling {s not 

| 
| 
| 
I 
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“They are Squaws, don't you see?” 














several miles back from the river, to a plece of; We watched them as they paddled past us, and | easy work, and although the canoes towed easily, 
low, wet land, covered with scattering timber. | pulled in to the opposite shore a few hundred yards | considering the great weight they carried, our 
Though the dry season had dried up all the grass | above. They made their canoes fast to the willows | paddles failed to send us through the water at the 
upon the higher lands, this low, damp soil had which grew along the edge of the water, and began | speed we were accustomed to. 
kept the feed fresh and green; and being several | to take out blankets and pots and kettles, and carry ; So we were not long in finding that we had, in 
miles from the nearest house, this was the best | them up on the bank. getting to the fort, more of an undertaking than we 
possible place to hide the cattle from the Indians. | They hung some blankets over two saplings | had anticipated. MYRON B. GIBSON. 
Keeping along the bottoms of deep ravines, and | which they bent down and tied together to make a j 
in the thick timber where we were pretty well, sort of tent to protect them from the rain, and | 
concealed, we soon reached this swamp, and were! spread other blankets over the tops of the canoes, | 
delighted to find the stock, both ours and Mr.| to keep their contents dry. | 
Welsman’s, grazing contentedly. Not a ay We waited to see no more, but hurried back to | TRIPOLI MARKET-DAY. 
head was missing, except that luckless stoer of | the ravine, cooked and ate our supper, gathered Tripoll isa sort of lazy land. A visitor, in asking 
mine, which had probably been overlooked when | our things together, and returned to the canoe as some particulars as to business, was told that there 
the rest were driven away. quickly as we could. was not much business done on Friday, for it is the 
The two cow-bells had been taken from the| A drizzling rain was falling, and it was already ; Mohammedan Sabbath; nor on Saturday, for it Is 
necks of the old cows that always led the herd, lest j 30 dark that we could hardly see each other; but | the Jewish Sabbath, and business is largely in the 
their noise should reveal the presence of the stock | we thought it wise to give the squaws plenty of hands of Jews. Then comes Sunday, when of 
to the Indians. This pleased us greatly, for we | time to eat their supper, and get settled for the | course the Englishman rests. 
reasoned that those who had found time to take | night, before venturing near their camp. | After so much idleness, Monday passes in an 
such precautions concerning the cattle, would also| “We'll be all right,” said Herm, “If they haven't | endeavor to set things going again; and then 
be in time in looking to their own safety. | any dogs to smell us, and I don’t think they have. | comes Tuesday, the great market-day. General 
Returning to the ravine by noon, we ate our | I couldn't see any in the canoes.” business on that day does not flourish. Work 
lunch and crept down to the river to see if our| “Nota dog that I could see,” said I. “Probably | begins on Wednesday morning and continues 
canoe was all right, and to watch for signs of the | they won’t know a thing about it until morning, | through Thursday. 
Sioux. Hiding in thick brush near the bank, we} and we’ll have the canoes at the fort by the time The author of 
watched the stream all the afternoon without | they find they’re gone.” 
seeing anything of the Indians; and then we} We knew the squaws would soon be asleep after | perfect order by the people. 
returned to the ravine at dark. : | their hard day’s work. When we had waited about | “At the market, beginning at the far end, we find 
Early the next morning we went down to the | an hour, we launched our canoe and paddled across ja fine herd of camels for sale; then come cattle: 
river again, taking a cooked lunch with us, intend-| and up the stream until within about two hundred cows, sheep and goats. No push, no hurry, no 
ing to stay there all day, as we thought we should | yards of their camp. noise. Here are heaps of oranges, bananas, 
be more likely to discover the movements of the As I had suggested the capture, I was to take the ; melons and many a strange product of which we 
Sioux by watching the stream than by reconnoitring | lead. We fastened our canoe to the shore, and [| know nothing, laid out In long rows on the sand; 
on land, and with much less danger to ourselves. | left Herm there to catch the boats when I should | no table: 
We lay in the bushes until nearly sundown without | set them adrift. Then I took off my clothes, and “There are the blacksmiths at work, and on the 
seeing a canoe. * with my knife in my hand, crept toward the squaws’ 
To our great joy, the sky became overcast with | camp. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tripoli of To-day” says that 











charcoal fire burns. An Arab boy works a pair of 


These he soaked in the water to make ; 


everything is conducted with precision and in) 


sand, too; in the centre of each group a small! 


clouds ag night approached, and we looked forward | 
toa dark, rainy night, which would enable us to! 
reach the fort and our friends. We were about to 
return to the ravine to cook our supper and get 
ready for an early start, when, on taking a last look 
up and down the river, we caught sight, just! 
rounding the bend below, of four large canoes—: 


The night was so dark that I could hardly tell 
when I was near it, except by the clump of willows 
to which they had tied the canoes. When I was 
near enough to make these out, I took to the 
water, and approached them from the side farthest. 
from the camp. 

T reached the first canoe without hearing a sound, 


bellows looking like two concertinas, which he 
moves alternately. A small anvil stands in the 
sand, 

«A double row of shoemakers’ tents follow. 
The vecupants are all at work; highly-color 
and yellow slippers—some of them embroider 
are heing turned out by the dozen. 
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“There were touching sights, too, on the sand 
that day. I saw one poor negro woman and her 
baby, both tired out; they lay sleeping in each 
other's arms in the hot sunshine. There were the 
donkeys, poor things, that had travelled many a 
wile in the early hours of the morning from distant 
hamlets; numbers of these lay on their sides, 
stretched out and fast asleep. Ropes are pegged 
into the sand, forming square enclosures, and the 
donkeys’ feet are tied thereto, so that they may not 
stray.” 
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SPRING DAYS. 


! In days when daisies deck the ground, 
And blackbirds whistle clear, 
With honest joy our hearts will bound 
To see the coming year. 
—Rohert Burns, 


eer ee eee 
For the Companion. 


WRECKERS AND BEACH-COMBERS. 


Curiously enough, the term “wreckers,” formerly 
applied to those who sought to wreck ships for 
the sake of plynder, and who rarely allowed any 
scruples against murder to interfere with their 
plans, has come to signify those who save ships. 
In Florida, at least, the “wrecker” of to-day is one 
who strives to rescue ships from destruction, who 
often perils his own life for his fellows, and whose 
legitimate business s the recovery of cargues that 
but for his efforts would be irredeemably lost. 

Of the entire American coast, no portion has so 
many wrecks in a year as the great reef 
stretching for two hundred miles from Cape 
Florida to the Dry Tortugas. Consequently 
nowhere elxe does the trade of wrecking so 
flourish. But the lighting of the reef from 
end to end has seriously affected the pros- 
perity of the trade, and the lawful wrecker 
of to-day obtains insufiicient means for 
the prodigality that marked his lawless 
predecessor of fifty years ago. 

The city of Key West owed its foundation 

and its very existence up to the time of the 

‘ivil War to the gains of wrecking. The 

me occupation built up a riotous rival 

town ona key half-way up the reef. To-day 

this island 1s as lonely and bare of any 

traces of its wrecker occupants as Key 

West might be did it not occupy a com- 

manding position on one of the great ocean 
highways. 

In spite of being lighted, buoyed and 
carefully charted, this vast web of reefs 
still destroys many a helpless vessel, and 
wrecking is still an occupation in which 
every dweller along its length is intensely 
interested. 

Between the Bahamas and the Florida 
coust the Gulf Stream rushes northward 
with an average velocity of four knots an 
hour. To escape, as much as may be, the 
strength of this current, the weekly fleets 
of steamers from Northern and foreign 
ports bound for Key West, GalvestoneNew 
Orleans, Mexico, Central America, or Cuba 
hug the coasts as closely as they dare. Now 
und then one of them brings up with a 
grinding crash on some outlying shoal or 
coral head that had not been allowed for in 
aptain’s calculations; or some becalmed 
ng-vessel is insidiously drawn toward 
| the reef by the treacherous currents always set- 
ting in that direction, until she falls a victim. 

This reef is also one of the most convenient 
places in the world on which to “lose” heavily 
insured vessels whose owners, destrous of getting 
rid of them, employ captains as dishonest as they 
themselves are, who are willing to take the risk of 
“placing a wreck.”* 

Again, unscrupulous captains who are not in 
| collusion with owners sometimes wreck their 
' vessels here with the expectation of pocketing a 
| snug sum of money by an arrangement with the 
wreck-master. 

When there are no wrecks in sight, there is 
always plenty of wrecked material, the flotsam and 
jetsam of these seas, coming ashore, especially on 
| the strip of beach extending northward for thirty or 
forty miles from Cape Florida. Nearly everything 
which finds Its way into the water along the whole 
Ine of the reef—the deck-load of a tempest-tossed 
timber vessel from Pensacola or Honduras, or the 
cotton of some Galveston steamer stranded and 
| being lightened of her cargo—is borne opposite to 

this point by the current of the Gulf Stream, and 
then driven ashore by the northeast trade.winds 
sweeping around the upper end of the Bahama 
Islands. 

A few winters ago an old, unseaworthy Spanish 
barque, deeply laden with wines and bound for 
Havana, had nearly reached her destination, and 
| was within sight of Morro Castle, when she was 
driven out to sea by an offshore gale. Her bottom 
“dropped out,” and she foundered near the 
Tortugas. A month later her entire cargo of great 
pipes of red wine and casks of sherry was cast 
ashore on the beach just north of Cape Florida, 
two hundred miles from the scene of the wreck. 

The first person to discover this treasure was a 
Frenchman who visited the beach tn search of 
‘ wrecked lumber with which to build a house. His 
| one complaint against that wild section of this 
country had been that in it he could not obtain the 
cheap wines of hig native land. Now to find what 
he had most longed for in such quantities as he had 
never dreamed of, and to be had for the taking, 
seemed to him little short of miraculous. 
| He returned to the settlement across the bay in 
|a state of the wildest excitement, bearing his 
; Wonderful news. At that time there were not fifty 
‘white men to a hundred miles of that coast, and 
{they were widely scattered. But before nightfall 
they were all on the beach rolling the oaken pipes 
and casks up from out the breakers to places of 
safety. 

With them were a score or more of Seminole 
Indians from the Everglades, to whom by some 
mysterious system of telegraphy the great news 
had also spread. 

Every man put his private mark, which was 
respected by all the others, on the packages that he 
resotied from the breakers, or claimed by priority 
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of discovery half-buried in the sand. All were 
jubilant over the wealth they were to acquire by 
the sale of this gift of the sea. One man, aided 
by his two sons, secured, or laid claim to, over 
five thousand gallons of wine that he was confident 
would yield him one dollar per gallon. 


- During the ensuing week he conceived numerous | half to the wreckers. The latter portion is divided | as a public movement. 
brilliant schemes for the investment of his wealtb. | equally between the wrecking boats and their | from realizing the expectations of its authors; it 





Saving Cargoes of Wrecked Vessels. 


Suddenly they were all rudely dispelled by a 
mandate from the Collector at Key West to the 
effect that, since the wine had landed without 
paying duty, none of it could be sold. 

Then ensued such a scene of riotous waste as 
I never beheld before or since. In their rage 
against this decision, men beat in the heads of the 
Pipes and casks untit the thirsty sands were 
deluged by torrents of Spanish wine. Some was 
saved in bottles and jugs; but these were so 
scarce that probably not over a hundred gallons 
was rescued in this way. 

I know of one man who has been collecting and 
saving bottles ever since with the faint hope that 
he may live to sce another wine wreck. 

Cotton is much more satisfactory; for even 
water-soaked and sanded cotton is worth fifteen 
dollars per bale. Therefore, whenever cotton is 
reported as being on the beach, the wildest kind 
of & race ensues. 

Men hurry across the bay in any kind of a 
craft that will float, and then on foot up the 
beach. Each man marks the bales that he reaches 
first as his property, by leaving on them bits of 
his personal belonging: hat, a handkerchief, 
a knife, even a shirt, anything will do. 

A bit of wood with the claimant's naine 
scrawled on it is sufficient to make good his claim, 
and cause it to be respected by those who come 
after him. 

If all the bales were already on tho beach the 
swiftest runners would secure more than their 
share of the spoils; but most of the bales are still | 
in the breakers, from which they must be dragged | 
and placed beyond the reach of high water. | 
There are also sharks in the breakers. 1 

Squared logs of mahogany and Spanish cedar | 
are every-day ‘finds’ on this beach, and so much | 
yellow pine timber comes ashore that every house | 
in the adjacent settlement is framed of it. On the 
piazzas of these houses may be seen steamer | 
chairs that have come from the beach. A baby’s 
cradle was picked up last winter by a “beach- | 
comber,’’ in whose family it was @ prime necessity 
just then; and nearly every man in the settlement | 
owns a ‘‘dereliet’’ boat. So the list of curious 
and useful things yielded by that kindly beach 
might be continued indefinitely. 

With such a harvest-tield to glean from, is it | 
any wonder that we are all beach-combers? Even | 
a captain in the French army, who visited this | 
part of the country a few years ago, became so | 
enamored of this fascinating occupation that he 
once exclaimed to me, ‘Ah, if I had a boat, I, 
too, would comb ze sea!" 

Every man on the reef who owns a boat of five | 
tons’ burden or upwards can become a wrecker | 
by paying a yearly fee of two dollars, and | 
obtaining a license from the United States | 
Admiralty Court in Key West; and there are 
very few who neglect to avail themselves of this 
privilege. 

With this license in his pocket, the wrecker is 
80 keenly on the lookout for stranded or distressed 
vessels that a ship can hardly touch on any point 
of the reef before several small schooners are 
seen hurrying toward her from the low 
keys that form a continuous chain behind it. 

If the captain of the stranded vessel refnses 
assistance, the wreckers must keep off, and no 
one from thei is allowed on board. Then they 
anchor and await developments. 

When the captain has exhansted his own | 
resources and asks their aid, the first licensed | 
wrecker to set foot on the vessel's deck becomes | 
“wreck-master,’’ and takes entire charge of the! 
operations of lightening the ship, running kedges, | 
and either getting her off or saving the cargo. | 

Any agreement entered into between him and! 
the captain as to the amount of salvage to be paid | 
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is equally binding upon the wreckers and the | 
ship's owners. 

If the vessel is given up and only the cargo is 
saved, this must be taken to Key West and sold 
at public auction by a United States varahats | 
Of the proceeds, half goes to the underwriters and 





crews, and the amount 


allotted to each crew is di- 

vided into as many shares | 
° as there are men on board. 
The prize most eagerly 


desired by the wreckers is 
a “general cargo wreck,” 
such as was afforded by 
the Ward line steamer City 
of Alexandria in the spring of 1890, when the 
beach was strewn for miles with provisions, | 
clothing, pianos, sewing-machines, drugs, liquors, 
cases of imitation jewelry, and the thousand ' 
articles that comprise a freight of general mer- 
chandise. 

On the other hand, a stranded steamer loaded 
with railroad iron, cement, or coal, that invariably. 
floats as soon as she bas thrown overboard her 
cargo, which as invariably sinks, is regarded as 
much worse than no wreck at all. 

Kirk Mrsrog. 


see 


For the Companion 
THE BROOK. 


“It is the mountain to the sea 
That makes a messenger of me: 
And, lest I loiter on the way 
And lose what I'am sent to say, 
He sets his reverie to song 
And bids me sing it all day Jong. 
Farewell! for hero the stream Is slow, 
And [have many a mile to go.” 


Joun B. TaBb. 
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“INDUSTRIAL ARMIES." , 


The country has lately been witnessing, through 
the aid of the daily newspapers where the spectacle 
was not directly in sight, a scene quite unparalleled 
in our annals. 

Several bodies of men, calling themselves 
“armies,” though the largest has not at any time 
included more than six hundred persons, have 
been moving by whatever means they could, but 
generally on foot, toward Washington. They 
have subsisted chiefly on what they could induce | 
people to give them, and lodged at night in public 
buildings or on the ground. 

The announced purpose of these ‘industrial 
armies’’ has been to demand of Congress the 
adoption of certain acts of legislation—for instance, 





‘uses the word ‘‘start,”’ he leaves out the “r” and 


_ Plenty 


COMPANION. 


borne by all. But political agitations have 
encouraged the notion that there is a legislative | 
remedy for every trouble, which it is the duty of | 
the people to demand. 

The commonweal or industrial army movement 
appears, at the time we write, to be a sad failure 
It has come very far 





has lost in credit and creditableness with every 
day. But in its very failure and its menacing 
character it has been a direct and plain lesson of 
the wisdom of every man’s depending upon his 
own indastry,—especially upon his own industry 
in getting employment if he has it not,—and of 
the unwisdom of looking to forced and spectacular 
legislative remedies to relieve the pressure of 
private circumstances. 
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For the Companion 
THE THRUSH. 


The dew of dawn upon his wings, 
To her, he softly sweetly sings, 

To her—who warms with beating breast, 
The feeble fledglings in the nest. 


ROBERT LOVEMAN. 
-<o-— 


CORRECT SPEECH. 


There is scarcely any educational reform more ! 
necessary in this country than a general improve- , 
ment in the manner of speaking our language. 
A nice speech is, or ought to be, the badge of an 
educated man or woman. 

By a nice speech we do not mean a finical 
speech, a speech of the niceness of which the} 
speaker is evidently conscious. The most slovenly 
and inaccnrate speech is perhaps better than that. 
But a capacity for a delicate speech and a nice 
ear should go with education. 

Every part of the country has its own peculiar 
inaccuracies. For instance, when a Boston man 





seeins to put an “th” in the place of it. A Western 


tnrning the “a” into “o” and doubling the ‘r.” | 


The South has also its peculiarities. 
The difficulty is manifest in a hundred ways. | 
Bat how is it to be corrected? One may acquire 
a correct way of writing by studying good books. 
In the same way, if speech is to be improved, one 
should have the opportunity of hearing good 
models. 
Now it so happens that we in this country are 
in this regard at a disadvantage, as compared 
with other parts of the world. Some countries | 
have a class which serves as examples. In those © 
countries to speak as this class speaks is the 
desire of all who wish to be thought educated. 
| They learn not to speak badly as they learn not! 
‘to eat with their knives. | 
' But this class cannot be said to exist with us, : 
at any rate not as aclass. There are, of course, | 
of educated individuals. These persons, | 
however, are often not as careful as they should , 
be in the matter of speech. This is unfortunate. | 
It would be a great thing if public speakers and 
teachers would see the importance of attention to 
this subject. | 
But there are always some persons in every 
community to select as models. Then there is the 
dictionary, with its not always easily understood 
phonetic directions. If one’s mind is only fixed 
upon the subject, it is surprising how rapid is the 
growth of delicacy and accuracy in the ear and in 
the speech. 
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COVETING SAMOA. 


‘The government of the United States finds itself 
in a peculiar position with respect to Sainoa, and 





MAY 4, 18H, 


will allow Germany and Great Britain to settle 


the question without interference. 


Whether our government makes use of its 


acquired right to object to annexation by either 


power, or leaves them to ‘fight it out," the sita. 


ation is sure to develop interesting features: and 


we advise our readers to study in detail the 
history of events which we have room to sketch 
in outline only. 


see 
TWO INCIDENTS. 


During last winter forty thousand men and 
women were out of work in the city of Philadel 
phia. There was great suffering in a quarter 
called Kensington, in which the mills had been 
cloxed for six months. The weavers, self-respecting, 
industrious workmen, were forced to remain idle, 
and many of them would have starved but for the 
relief fund contributed by all classes of citizens. 

Ata conference one day of the managers of this 
fund, it was stated that many workmen chore to 
starve rather than stand in Line to receive the 
weekly dole of food and money that was given w 
the men and women who came for it. 

“Then,” said a director, “let the relief be taken 
to them. They ure beggars through no fault of 
thelr own. Th are cuger to work. I, for one, 
am ready to vote that help shall be given them 
without wounding their natural, honest pride and 
sense of self-respect.” 

It was arranged that the dole should no longer 
be given in public, but that the houses of men 
known to be steady and industrious when they had 
work should be visited by a director, and the 
supplies furnished privately. 

The men who thus not only relieved the need of 
the workmen, but did it with anxious and delicate 
consideration for their feelings, all belonged to the 
class of capitalists and employ ers #0 often distrusted 
by the laboring man. 

A) Scotch weaver who owned his little house 
offered the upper story for rent, tu help him 
through the season of business depression while 
he was out of work. One day a decent-looking 
Scotehman, with his wife and child, applied for a 











' girl speaks of her ‘horrt,” meaninz her “heart,"”  E&7ret room, pald the trifting sum demanded, and 


took possession of it. Three days later the 
weaver’s wife remarked that the new lodgers were 
very quiet. She had not met either of them going 
in or out of the house. 

“1 will go up and call upon them. 
e ill,” said her husband. 
He went to the garret. The door was locked. 
After persistent application, he succeeded in 
getting Into the revm, and found the man and his 
wife without food or fire, literally starving to 
death. The child was wrapped in the only blanket 
they owned, and some crusts of bread were within 
its reach. 

The weaver shouted to his wife, and ina few 
minutes a roaring fire was kindled, and the 
exhausted man and woman were rubbed, and fed 


Possibly they 





| with hot broths 


“What ailed ye, mon?” demanded their hort, 
when he had time to speak. 

“We hae been in the country but a month. There 
war nae work, an’ our money war all spint.” 

“There was the Relief fund.” 

“We're nae beggars!” was the indignant reply 

The weaver went out that night and told the 
xtory to other workmen as poor as himself. One 
gave a bedstead, another blankets; this man food, 
that, fuel. He hurried back with the offerings. 
exclaiming cheerily, “An? Mr. Magee has promired 
ye work in his shop to.morrow morn. An’ every 
mon of them's Scotch, lad, that gae these things. 
Ye'll no reject free gifts trae yer ain people?” 

He had not asked for a penny from the public 
fund. “The lad’s soul is as sick ax his body,” he 
said. “We maun conseeder that.” 

These are literal facts. The weaver and bir 
friends belong to a class whom those who do not 
know them sometimes call coarse and brutal. 

When favoring conditlons bring Dives and 
Lazarus together so that they strike hands and 
look into cach other’s faces, human brotherhood in 
each asserts itself, and they know they are kinsfolb 





one looking to the construction by the nation of the changes impending in that island kingdom #{eF all. 


good roads, upon which many thousands of men 
could be einployed. | 

They proposed to enforce their demands at | 
Washington not by violence, but by the spectacle | 
of thousands of people, from all parts of the 
country, encamped about the capital in a needy 
condition. 

This movement, by reason of its novelty, has 
attracted much more attention than its magnitude | 
warranted. Compared with the vast army of the 
peaceably and contentedly employed, or with the 
necessarily great body of men and women who 
are always unemployed at certain seasons of the 
year, and who recognize the fact that they must 
then be unemployed, the ‘industrial armies” are 
insignificant. 

That the need of employment is not actually the 
thing which impels these men to go on their 
strange journey is indicated by the fact that many 
of them have been offered work on the way, and 
have refused it. But some who have so refused 
have been conscientiously of opinion that they 
ought to go to Washington as a matter of public 
duty, and demand there the legislative remedies 
for lack of employment which they sincerely 
believe shonld be adopted. 

It has become the habit of many of our people | 
to look for legislative help when they feel circum- 
stances pressing npon them in any way. It has 
not always been so. Carpenters, masons, lusnber- 
men and those engaged in other industries have 
heretofore recognized the fact that they must 
have seasons of enforced idleness or little work, 
and have thriftily provided against these interrup- 
tions. 

Farmers have had their seasons of drought or 
storm, or of glutted markets when little could be 
sold to advantage. These bad seasons must he 








should be watched attentively by all who would 
be interested im the events which constitute 
history. 

In 1887 Germany was on the point of annexing ' 
the Samoan Islands, and England did not object; 


| but the United States—Mr. Cleveland was then election crime ¢ 
| President—opposed the annexation ag putting | political excitement. 


American interests in peril. The excuse for 
German pretensions was the disorder caused by 
frequent rebellions among the natives. 

Two years later some Germans in Samoa pur- 
posely drew upon themselves an attack by natives, 
in order to furnish another excuse for annexation. 
But this time the objections of the United States 
were sustained by Great Britain. A conference 
was held at Berlin, and a treaty was signed June | 
14, 1889, between the United States, Great Britain | 
and Germany. 

The three powers agreed to restore King Malie- j 
toa Laupepa; to guarantee the nentrality of the | 
islands and the equal rights of citizens of the 
three powers; to establish a Supreme Court to 
consist of one judge, a foreigner, and to set up 
a municipal government in the capital, with an 
administrator appointed by the treaty powers. 

It is said to be admitted that the Supreme Court 
is a failure. New Zealand, which is only five 
days by steamer from Apia, wishes to set up a 
protectorate over the islands, which means, of 
course, annexation to Great Britain. Germany 
objects to this most strenuously, and prefers to 
annex the islands to the empire. 

Our government has not expressed its wishes, | 
unless the passage in the President's message last | 
December—to the effect that our situation in 
Samoa illustrates the bad policy of forming 
“entangling alliances’’—may be such an expres- ! 
sion. If it is so, it means that the administration | 
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TESTED IN A CRIMINAL INVESTI- 
GATION,. 
A schoolboy in his fourteenth year was an impor 


tant witness In a recent murder case. [t was an 
mitted under conditions of 





The boy stepped forward briskly and turned 
toward the jury a face at once intelligent and 
ingenuous. The counsel for the accused murderer 
sought to disconcert hin at the outset by asking 
him if he understood the nature of an oath. 

The boy without an instant’s hesitation replied 
“It means to tell juet what you know and nothing 
else.” 

If the lad had been trained In a Jaw-schiool, he 
could not have given a better reply. The jury- 
exchanged significant glances, and everybody 
in the court-room was impressed with the Iad’s 
sincerity. 

The detally of the murder need not be repeated 
here. Neither is it necessary to explain the bearing 
of the boy’s testimony. What was remarkable 
was the effect produced by the little fellow’s quiet 
narrative of an exciting scene, following as It did 
many contradictory versions given by partisans of 
both sides. 

He was self-possessed, and told with simplicity 
what he hnd seen. Every one in the court-room 
was impressed with the fact that after much irrec- 
oncilable testimony, here at Inst was the truth 
from the lips of a child. 

In the croxs-examination, the coungel for the 
accused murderer sought to confuse the boy in & 
harassing way, but mét with no success. The lad 
never swerved from hie story. The only effect of 
crogs-examination was to increase the value of the 
testimony, by revealing the witness's straight 
forward character and regard for the truth. 

‘There was a round of applause when the beight 
boy was excused from the witnese’s obalr. 

“The best witness that ever I saw!” exeapned 
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an old lawyer. “He did hia work like a man, and | 
un honest one, too!” 

The verdict was not withheld, and the boy had 
done much to seeure it. 

This boy was neither precocious in intelligence, 
nor consclous of the importance of his story. 
was simply a truthful little fellow whose instincts | 
were right. That was the secret of the mantiiness 
which impressed jury and court-room. 
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ROYALTY AND COOKS. 


When, after the defeat of the royal forces at the | 
Battle of Worcester, Charles Il. was flying from 
Cromwell's soldiers and seeking to make his escape | 
to France, he disguised himself as groom to a M 
Jane Lane, sister of Colonel Lane, of Stafford. 
shire. Of course wherever the pretended master 
and mistress stopped, the groom was sent to the 
kitchen, and the encounters of Charles with | 
the queens of the spit and the oven were often 
amusing. 

Upon one oecasion it the loyalty of the cook 
which saved the fugitive prince. Cromwell's 
soldiers were in the house, and had searched every | 
corner and cranny. A thousand pounds had been 
offered for the young king, and each soldier was 
eager for the reward. 

Finally, after having so@hed the house and 
grounds, they reached the kitehen, where the 
young prince stood warming himself at the flre. 

Charles had already made many hairbreadth 
escapes, and though ordinarily quite equal to any | 
emergency thrust upon him, aeemed in this instance | 
to be entirely disconcerted by the ‘presence of his 
numerous pursuers. In mind he gave himself up | 
as lost, and stood staring vacantly at them. | 

The quick witted cook detected the hopeless 
expression of his face, and walking up to him} 
suddeniy, slapped him on the shoulder with one of 
her kitchen towels, and exclaimed: 

“Get to your work, you Idle fellow! What do 
you stand there gaping for?) What have you to do 
with these men? Get about your business, man!” | 

Charles immediately regained his sel f-possession, 
and sprang to a table near and began to scour j 
the knives with such energy and such feigned 
embarrassment at the cook's sharp reprimand that 
the soldiers roared with laughter. 

Another time found him In a house near Strat- 
ford.on-Avon. There the cook was ignorant of the 
circumstance that royalty was in her kitchen, and 
turning to Charles, she said: 

“Man, [ wish you would wind up that jack for 
me."" 

Charles undertook to oblige her, but turned the 
handle the wrong way. At that she flew at him 
with the words: 

“What sort of a 
wind up a jack 

The prince h ready answer, and replied: 

“fam the son of a very poor tenant on Colonel 
Lane's estate. We seldom have meat, and when 
we de we do uot roast It on a jacl 

“Well.” sald the cook, with a scornful tuss of her 
head, “that speaks very little for your Stafford. 
shire, and atill less for your larders! 

The house where this incident occurred is still 
standing, and the jack keeps its position before 
the fireplace. 
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man are you not to know how to 















IS S* FINDINGS HAVINGS?" | 


When Tommy Pottle finds in the road a wallet | 
containing evidence of several kinds that it) 
belongs to Deacon Fairman, and when the afore. ; 
said Tommy hastens to restore the property to the | 
deacon, we do not think, commonly, that he has 
done an act of astontshing honesty | 

If he were to argue that the deacon ought to be | 
punished for his carelessness, or to seek some | 
other excuse for keeping the property he had | 
found, and were to end by keeping it, we should | 
say that he was a dishonest boy, and at heart a 
thief. 

But iu the realm of politics the law of morality, , 
a3 understood and practised, ts quite different from 
that which governs individual boys and men. A! 
man may be a church elder and Sunday-school 
superintendent, and yet direct ballot-box stufling 
and election-stealing. 

Not long ago a certain important legislative body 
considered a contested election case. It was 
admitted that the sitting member had received a 
majority of the vetes; but at one voting-place the 
election judges had not put their initials on the ! 
ballots, as the law required. The majority seized | 
upon this excuse to turn out the gentleman for | 
whom a majority of the people had voted, and to | 
seat the candidate of their own party. 4 

Violation of the will of the majority by putting | 
in office men who have been defeated at the polls | 
is the ordinary practice of politicians of every 
party when they get the chance to turn out an 
adversary or to favor one of their own men. But! 
it Is stealing; and It is as contemptible and dis- 
honest as It is to pick a pocket. 
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A MOSLEM’S WORD. 


France was never in greater danger of losing | 
her colonies in Africa than during the war with | 
Germany in 1870. The troops were recalled from | 
Africa to take part in the conflict that was going , 
against France, and Algeria left almost | 
defenceless. \ 

The hour for which the conquered races had long | 
waited had come, and if a holy war had been ; 
proclaimed, it is probable that the French would , 
have been driven from northern Africa. | 

But the tribes did not rise while the French had 
their hands full on the other side of the Mediterra- 
nean, and the fact was due to their fidelity to a | 
solemn pledge. Dr. H. M. Field tells in his book, | 
“The Barbary Coast,” the story of Moslem fidelity 
In face of a great tempation. 

When the war broke out, a chief of great influence 
among the tribes, Mokrani, gave his word to the 
xovernor-general of Algeria that there should be 
ection while the war lasted. That word 
was faithfully kept. Disaster after disaster followed 
the French arms; Napoleon III. surrendered at 











“hurried across the Mediterranean. 


| trated by these stewards led to the reduct! 


: being put into the tender, and that something must 
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Sedan, and Bazaine at Metz. The defeats of the 
ar culminated in the surrender of Paris. But not 
a man of the tribes of Kabylia stirred ; the Moslem’s 
fuith was plighted; the Moslem’s faith was kept. 
When, however, the last battle had been fought 
and the treaty of peace signed, Mokrani, then 
released from hiy word, gave the governor-general 
notice that in forty-eight hours he would declare 
war. The tribes rushed to the fleld; they fought 
desperately, destroying towns and besieging forti- 











ench armies, released from duty at home, 
The end was 
inevitable. Mokrani, seeing that all was lost, put 
himself at the head of his warriors, and fell fighting 
foremost in the front. The French erected a 
monument to mark the spot where thix noble enemy 
perished. 








Memorial Day Number. 
‘The next issue of The Companion will contain | 


stories and poems appropriate for Memorial Day, 
including a pretty story, entitled 


A Memorial Day Roll-Call, 


by Annie Sprague Packard; a sketch of mingled | 
pathos and humor describing a Decoration Day 
on the Plains, by Elizabeth Grinnell; and a fine 
poem by Louise Imogen Guiney. | 








THE “CHILTERN HUNDREDS.” 





“Nothing better,” Cutler's Vegetable Pulmonary 


W cts, and $1. (adr, 





Balsain.—Dr. Johu Ware, Boston, 
ee 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
Cade. 


(’NEILL'S 
6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., 
NEW YORK. 


Ever Do Any 
Shopping 
By Mail ? 


We make a specialty of MAIL ORDER BUSI- 
NESS, sending goods to all PARTS OF THE 
WORLD. GUARANTEEING PERFECT SAT- 
ISFACTION TO THE CUSTOMER OR RE- 
FUNDING THE MONEY. This feature of our 
business secures and retains the confidence 
of a vast patronage, who find it a pleasure 
to deal with a house whose reliability is 
assured, and where all wants can be promptly 
supplied at the LOWEST PRICES. 


of Burnett's Cocouine. 





Duck SUIT, 
$318 


Made to order and a Perfect 
Fit Guaranteed. 

Send g cents for Samples of 
Ducks and Cloths, Self-Measure- 
ment Diagram and Illus, Catalogue. 


All of our garments ure stylish and 
perfect-fitting, and every one ix cut and 
made to erder. 


-+ Capes from $1.50 up. Cloth Suits, $7.25 up. 
Jackets and Blazers, $4.00 pp. Being large manufactu- 
rers we buy our naterial at first hands and can save you 
30 to 60 per cent, on any garment we nake, We prepay all 
express charges. Please mention Fouth's Companion. 
HARTMAN CLOAK CO., 21 S¥eostey it: 


New York 
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4 Meals Free. 


We will send a Sample 
Package of Nestlé’s Food 
(enough for four meals 
for a Baby) to any mother 
upon request. By using 
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Government ix full of “make-believes.” One of | 
the fictions in the English system is that a member , 
of Parliament cannot resign his seat. Butalthough | 
he 4s not allowed to resign he may nevertheless | 
retire from Parliament at hix pleasure. He asks | 
to be appointed Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds. | 
It is the theory of the British Constitution that! 
when a member of Parliament accepts oftice under 
the crown, he must obtain the consent of his con. , 
stituents. Thus his seat is vacated; and he must: 
be elected again after his appointment If he wishes 


| to accept the new office. 


A member who wishes to retire from Parliament | 
applies for this nominal oftice of Steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, 13 appointed, thereby vacates | 
his seat, and then immediately resigns his steward, 
ship, so that the situation Is vacant for the next 
member who wishes to retire. How the custom 
grew up is explained in the Quarterly Reriew. | 

A crown steward is custodian of one of the 
Manors, Hundreds or Honors belonging to the | 
royal demesne. The manors were Anglo-Saxon | 














, townships, and “Hundreds” were collections of 


townships within a given shire. Theabuses perpe. ! 
jon 0 
their numbers, until finally, under Charles I1., 
nearly all the stewardships were abolished. 

Oné of the few ¢rown stewardships which sur. ; 
vived was that of the three [lundreds of Chiltern, 
in the county of Bucks. Through this region pass 
the Chiltern Hills. From the cariiest Norm: 
fimes this property has been “in the hand ot t 
Lord the King.” 

In 1750 the ‘ingenious constitutional fiction" | 
which fs noted above came into practice. In that 
year the stewardship of the Chiltern) Hundreds | 
was conferred upon Mr. John Pitt, M. P., solely | 
that he might vacate his seat. [It has been con- | 
stantly in use for that purpose ever since, and the | 
stewardships of the other crown manors have been 
applied in the same way at various times. | 

teisn disputed question whether the stewardship | 
can be refused to any applicant, although it was 
refused to one member half a century ago. Per. | 
haps the right to resi, Will soon’ be granted | 














D 
without resort to this andient fetion. 


METHOD. | 


The value of a little Yankee push and enterprise | 
is well iNustrated in Mr. Francis B. Thurber's | 
account of a trip from Madura to Trichinopoli, | 
over an Indian railroad newly opened to travel. 
At one of the water stations the tank had given | 
out, and a hundred or more natives were set at 
work with earthen water-jars to fetch water from j 
a capacious well. Says Mr. Thurber: 

After waiting an hour or more in the cars [I 
became Impatient atthe delay and went out in the 
broiling sun to see what could be the trouble. The 
native conductor was trying to induce the lazy 
blacks to hasten thelr movements, but without 
effect. 

On consulting with the engineer I found that the 
engine was steaming out water faster than it was 





be done or we should never get to our destination. 
There were plenty of men, but they were dawdlin; 
up and down the steps leading to the well, eac! 
filing his own jar and occupying about half an 
hour in carrying It from the well to the engine. 

My first step was to promise them, through the 
conductor, three rupees—backsheesh—if. they 
would submit to my orders; and then ranging 
them in line, [ soon had a continuous stream of 
jars passing rapidly from hand to hand between 
the well and the engine. As soon as they caught 
the idea they entered Into it with a will. 

Raising a strange, wild song, or chorus, they 

radually accelerated their motion, and no line of | 
buckets at an American fire ever circulated faster 
tha did those earthen water-jars in southern | 

ndia. ' 














WISE REPLY. 


A statement which certainly ought to be true, 
whether it is so under all circumstances or not, is 


said to have been made on one oceaston by Admiral | 


Foote. 


When in Siam the admiral invited the royal 
dignitaries to a dinner on his vessel. A» soon as 


the guests were seated at the table, he, as was his , 





invariable custom, asked a blessing upon the food. 
The king in surprise aaid he thought only mts. 
slonaries asked blessings. 
“True,” replied the ad 


“but every 
Christian ts # missionary. 
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The Beautiful Calendar, “Comin, 
Events Cast Their Shadows Before,” 
May ‘94 to May’g5, in 10 colors, sent 
on receipt of 2-cent stamp to pay 
postage. 

THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
70 Warren St., New York City. 


Nestlé’s Food 18 indorsed by the 
Medical Profession everywhere. 


insure Perfect Shape. We 
have them in Black and 
Blue Stripes and Figures 
on White Grounds, Plain 
"hite, Ecru and Natural 
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Blue with White Stripes 
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Special Price 
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Outing Suit of the Season. 
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‘Columbia Popularity 1s 


+ and the Columbia 
Proverbial models for 1894 are 
9 achieving a popular- 
ity never before accorded even to Colum- 
bias. Seven new peerless wheels which need 
only to be seen to be 
appreciated. Their 
beauty appeals to 
the eye, and their | 
construction to the 
good sense of every 
wheelman in the 
land, while their standard price of $125 
proves particularly attractive to purchasers 
of high grade bicycles. 
POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


All Columbia nts furnish our catalogue 
free, or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 








When ordering by mail please mention Bustand 
Sleeve Measurement, also length of Skirt in front. 


| gar All purchases delivered by Express, 
free of charge, at any point within roo 
‘miles of New York City. 
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Baking Powder 
Tests. 


(Data from the latest Official U.S. Gort Report on Raking Powders, 
Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 13, page 599.) 





ROYAL is placed first of the cream of tartar 


powders; actual strength, 160.6 cubic inches of 
leavening gas per ounce of powder. 

Every other powder tested exhibited a much lower 
strength than the ROYAL, the average being 33 


per cent. less. 


Every other powder likewise showed the presence 
of alum or sulphuric acid. 





LAW. 


Asis well known, the kaw cannot concern itself, 
In any case before it, with side issues. 
rigorously excluded. 


In a ease in which a man was accused of forgery, 
a witness for the defence managed to say: 

“E know that the prisoner cannot write his own 
name.” 


“AM that is excluded,” said the judge. “The 


prisoner Is not charged with writhig bis own nine, 


mut thatof some one else! 


These are 


The claim that this report shows any 
other powder of superior strength or pu- 
rity has been denounced as a falsehood by 
the Govern’t officers who made the test. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 108 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
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For the Companion. 


A BLUE-COAT BOY IN AFRICA. | 


{ 


By Henry M. Stantey. i 
\ 
I take for the subject of this brief narrative an ‘ 


episode, wherein a young gentleman named A. B. 
Swinburne. the son of a clergyman of the English 
Episcopal Church and a Blue-Coat Boy, was 
the principal character. But your young readers | 
should first know that a Blue-Coat Boy is a 
student of Christ's Hospital, a school in London. ' 
It is a very old institution, founded in the year , 
1553 by King Edward VI. About eleven hundred | 
boys and ninety girls are on the foundation. The. 








A BLUE-COAT BOY. 


tFrom @ drawing by Mrs. Dorothy Stanley.) 


dress of the boy scholars is peculiar, and consists 
of a blue woollen cloth gown, clerical bands, a 
narrow girdle round the waist, knee-breeches and 
yellow stockings. The boys go about always 
bareheaded. 

Among the famous men educated in this great 
London school have been Camden, the antiquary 
and historian; Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester ; 
Coleridge, the author of “Christabel" and ‘The 
Ancient Mariner; Charles Lamb; Sir Louis | 
Cavagnari, lately murdered in Cabul; Sir Henry 
Maine and others. 

While yet a mere lad Swinburne volunteered | 
for service with the Congo expedition, the object | 
of which was to establish the 
Congo Free State in West Equa- 
torial Africa. 

In August, 1879, the expedition 


Professing to have a tender care for his native 
friends, he warned thein against a certain white 
man who was advancing .up the river, and who 
was a cannibal and man-killer. He then crossed 
the Pool to the south bank, and performed the 
same ungenerous tactics there also. 

Most readers will think that this was an 
ungrateful return to the association whose agent 
he was, and through whose means he was in 
Africa. 

On his road home he passed by our camp and 
claimed our hospitality, which was freely given 
tohim. He was escorted to our stations, and a 
steamer was placed at his disposal to take him to 
the Atlantic. g 

It was not until we had actually reached 
Stanley Pool that we fully realized the mischief 
be had done. But it fortunately happened that 
he had overlooked the principal chief at the lower 
end of the Pool, and we were permitted to establish 
Leopoldville near his village. 

All the other chiefs breathed deadly detiauce to 
us, because so many atrocious calamnies had 
been spread about us by our so-called friend. 
Still, as we had abundance of work in the 
establishment of this great station, it did not 
disturb us mach. Our neighbors and all the 
natives--down to the sea--wers onr fast friends 
and allies. 

Leopoldville was finally so far advanced that 
intercourse with the natives was commenced. A 
store, well furnished with supplies for native 
needs, was opened, and a market was established, 
A commercial agent was also appointed to look 
after trade. 

Strict discipline was maintained, in order that 
we might obtain a repntation for justice and fair 
dealing. Thus native produce came pouring in, 
and women and children entered and departed in 
confidence. 

Even tribes at a distance, shy and distrustful at 
first, came to be persuaded that they had been 
grossly deceived in our character. Finally the 
ebiefs ronnd about came and signed a treaty of 
peace and friendship, and sealed their e wze~ 
ments with the ceremony of blood brotherhood— 
all save one, who was Nehuavila, Chief, or Kinglet, 
of Kinshassa, the most powerful of those who 
owned territory on the sonth bank of Stanley 
Pool. 

Many months passed, and still Nehuvila made 
no advance toward iutimacy with us. Steamers 
traded up and down the Congo River, and for 
hundreds of miles np the river my name of “ Bula 
Matari,”’ or Rock-breaker, bestowed apon me on 
account of my road-making, had become a house- 
hold word. 

One day, however, after one of these voyages, | 
was gratified at receiving a friendly message from 
Nehuvila, and was requested to visit him. After 
due preparation 1 proceeded to Kinshassa, taking 
with me young Swinburne and the Somali youth, 








; Dualla, and Uledi—the two last of whom had one who is cross and harsh. 


often distingnished themselves by their bold 
and daring feats. We received a most flattering 
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the present his curiosity was greater than his 
suspicion or jealousy. 

After the meeting, which was preceded by the 
inevitable custom of profuse greeting, presents 


SWINBURNE AND BANKWA, 


were exchanged—ours being naturally tenfold 
more in value than those which we received—and 
there was general gratification manifested by our 
muniticence. Bankwa then proceeded to sound 
me as to the possibility of obtaining a white 
, settlement at Kinshassa. 

“You have planted white men up and down 
the river.” said he; ‘but Kinshassa is not so 
; unimportant as to be neglected, is it?" 

Astute fellow! How he ignores the fact that it 
is only his own prejudice which has been the 
cause that Kinshassa has not been favored earlier! 

“No,” I replied; “Kinshassa is a populous 
place, and ought to have a station. Kintamo, 
Kimpoko, Mswata and Bolobo are prospering, 

‘and the people are thriving. Why should Kin- 
shassa remain poor and apart?” 

“It is true,” said Bankwa. “Well, if you 
‘have a good-natured, engaging and 
white man, we will take hi 





his house among us; but we will not have any 
We do not like 
men of that kind. 
| **¥es, yes,’ chimed in Nehnuvila, “we must 
have a good-hearted, pleasant. 
soft-voiced white inan.” 
T ran over in my mind the list 
of officers who awaited appoint- 








was embarked on a steam flotilla, 
and started on its laborious enter- 
prise. At one hundred miles from 
the sea the navigation of the Congo 
is interrupted by rapids, the last 
of a series which render ascent by 
boat impossible for a distance of 
two hundred and thirty miles. 
From the point of debarkation a 
road was constructed fifteen feet 
wide to Stanley Pool, a line of sta- 
tions built which were garrigoned 
and equipped with necessaries for 
subsistence, and goods to barter 
for native produce. 

This task occupied twenty-seven 
months; but on the 3d of Decem- 
ber, 1881, the expedition launched 
its steamers and boats on the 
waters of the Upper Congo. It 
then began to bnild the station 
of Leopoldville, whence vessels 
could proceed to Stanley Falls and 
up the mighty tributaries of the 
river for a distance of eight thou- 
sand miles. 

But while we had been engayed 
in the hanlage and portage of our 
steamers and impedimenta past 
the Cataracts, Monsicur de Braz- 
za,a French explorer, had applied 
at the office of the International 
Association in Brussels, — under 
whose auspices our expedition had 
leen organized,— and obtained a subsidy of 
twenty thousand dollars for the purpose of | 
extending operations from the French Gaboon to | 
Stanley Pool for international purposes. i 

Monsieur de Brazza had very different designs, 
however. Equipping a small party in light- 
marching order, he proceeded from the Gaboon, | 
aud as he journeyed to the Pool distributed | 
French flags and claimed the entire country as” 
Freneh territory. 

On reaching the Congo he visited every chief 
along the north bank of the Pool, and giving to 
cach a flag bade him hoist it as a decorative 
emblem of his authority. By this measure he 
vandered to native vanity, which loves to dress ; 
itself in cast-off uniforms and brilliant bunting. 

















AL 8. SWiNBUANE. 


reception at Kinshassa. Hundreds of warriors 
met us at the landing-place and escorted us with 
clamorous professions of good-will into the centre 
of the populous town. 

Nehuvila turned out to be a mild and inoffen- 
sive-looking old man of seventy-five vears or so, 
but the ruling spirit of the native community was 
Bankwa—a mighty man in thews and muscles, 
and who on this occasion was hideously painted 
with hematite and limonite clay. His splendid 
torso was well worth attention. 

He was of a masterful disposition, and the 
young warriors admired him as champion and 
leader in all enterprises. 

It was not long before we discovered that 
Bankwa was still prejndiced against us; but for 





' ments at Leopoldville, while Bank- 


anxiously fixed on me. 

‘Pleasant, soft-voiced, engaging 
and amiable!’ I thought. Who 
can there be who possesses those 
admirable and noble qualities? 
And then my mind reverted to 
Swinburne, who came nearest to 
the description; though hitherto 1 
had not deenfed him eligible for 
a superintendent's responsibilities. 

“Do you hear, Swinburne?" 
T asked the youth. ‘You are the 
person they want. How would 
you like to dwell among these 
suspicious people ?"" 

“f will do anything you wish, 
sir,”’ he responded. 

“Well. Bankwa, here is my 
young son. Look at his face, and 
tell me whether he would be suit- 
able for you?’ Then in a low 
voice [ said to Swinburne, “Smile 
and look pleasant.” 

Just as a photographer's adjura- 
tion to his sitter provokes a smile, 
my injunction to Swinburne to 
smile amused him, and the burly 
Bankwa, fixing his lowering eves 
on him, met a most engaging 
smile on the lad's face, and he 
uttered a grunt of approval. 

Many bystanders caught his 
! pleasant look, and loudly murmured that Susu 
, Mpembe, or the white chicken,—a nickname they 
| ave him on the instant for his youth and fair 
complex‘on,—should be the nendélé, or agent, 
‘of Kinshassa, and uo other. 
| It was then agreed that Swinburne should be 
with them on the next day, duly equipped and 
accompanied by only three servants. A greater 
number they would not trust. 

That night at Leopoldville I instructed Swin- 
burne as to his new duties and as to his 
deport:nent among our new allies, and represented 
to him how necessary it was for him to exercise 
forbearance and patience, and how he ought to be 
especially careful in his intercourse with moody 
Bankwa. 
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amiable | 
; and by and by,} 
after we get acquainted with hii, he shall bnild , 


wa's and Nehuvila’s eyes were | 
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Said I, “Lf you can only gain their confidence 
and affection during the interval of the absence 
of Malamine—De Brazza's serzeant—the post is 
If he returns early 1 fear his intrigues will 

cause trouble. However, you have 
tact, honesty and gentleness, and 
they are powerful weapons against 
fraud and cunning, even ainong 
natives.” 

The next day Swinburme pr. 
ceeded with his scanty following tw 
occupy his dangerous post. 

Two weeks passed smoothly by, 
and Swinburne’s reports were all 
that could be hoped. Then the 
news came that Malamine bad 
returned to Mfwa on the north side, 
and a day later a letter re- 
ceived from my young friend which 
alarmed me greatly 

It told how Bankwa had appeared 
suddenly before him, and had 
behaved with furions violence, 
threatening to carve him into “little 
pieces” in the presence of the entire 
commugity of Kinshassa, and how 
he haddbourished his sword over 
his head and had stormily shonted 
at him in such a manner that he 
thought that in his rage he would 
have despatched him there ani 
then. 

There was no time to be lost if 
Swinburne was to be saved. That 
night we made our preparations. 
Fifty men were despatched before 
dawn to hide in the reeds below 
the town, where they were w 
renain until the sound of firinz 
would warn them that their pres- 

ence was needed. About nine o'clock a picked 
boat's crew of fourteen men, with Uledi as cox- 
swain. and Dualla, who was never absent on 
important occasions, set out from Leopo'dville for 

Kinshassa. An hour's bard rowing brought us 
‘to the landing-place, where we were imet by a 
large and snilen crowd. 

Through the gathering mass of natives, ani 
accompanied by Uledi and Dualla, who carrie! 
ostentatiously a large bundle of handsoine cloths. 
I pushed my way. The boatmen had been 
already told to follow us, one by one, at intervals, 
and to saunter carelessly, as though they were 
only going to indulge natural curio: 

In the open space in front of Nehuvil 
was another large mass of natives, and all the 
head men, armed to the teeth, seemed to hav: 
assembled. For an instant I almost condemned 
my plan of action in thus thrusting myself 
unattended befure such a scene, but it was too 
late to rectify the error. 
| Uledi coolly spread ont a mat under the 

grateful shelter of a noble baobab, With our 
backs to the enormons tree, I took my seat on the 
mat, Dualia and Uledi by my side. As I looked 
up I caught sight of Swinharne’s pale face. 
imprisoned in a dense mass of black features near 
Nehuvila, and nodded to him. 
“Greetings, Nehuvila, and to you, Bankwa, 
greetings! I have come once again with gifts 
and in friendship. Dualla, unroll those handsome 
| cloths that the chiefs may see them.” 
All eyes cast hurried glances at the gaily-colored 
pile. Then a short silence followed, during 
j which I saw Bankwa's chest heave under his 
| passion. 
| The crowd hecame larger; there were probably 
three hundred men, armed with glittering 
; muskets, broadswords with curious brass handles 
jand keen-pointed sharp spears, who, pressed 
close together, formed a dense mass of humanity, 
ithe heat from which was almost stifling. Now 
and then there was a peculiar twirl of a broad- 
sword, or a fitful quivering of a spear which the 

Bateké native knows how to create with his 

weapon when he meditates violen 
{ “What is the matter, Nehuvila? and yon. 
Bankwa? Speak and tell me why all Kinshasst 
is collected together to-da, Is there anything 
amiss? Has my son, Susu Mpembé, made you 
angry? Say, and let me hear what wrong he has 
done to you?” 

“Wrong! echoed Bankwa, springing to his 
feet. “Wrong! Everything is wrong!” 
| And according to native custom he related the 
‘matter from the beginning of our arrival at the 

Pool to the evil day—as he put it—when we 
appeared at Kinshassa. The relation occupie! 
some time, and was for the benefit of all, himself 
i ineluded. 
| Poor Bankwa! Nature had written his passion- 
| ate temper and other frailties and failings on his 
broad face legibly enough; but as he spoke | 
‘read fear, pride, hate and ferocity with every 
| syllable, so faithfully did his face reflect his 
feelings 
| He accused us of many and grave crimes. of 
| cold calculation, meditated fraud, of hatchin- 
mmischiefs, and lastly of craftily lying in wait fo. 
| people, and catching and eating them. Malamin: 
‘had told him so, and revealed all our businee: 
and intended malice. 
| He believed all that was told him. He knew * 
| Was true, and he for one wanted venzeance, and 
vengeance he would have; and then came thal 
twirl of his gleaming broadsword, whose bright 
i glitter seemed to be the reflex of his intensified 
passion. ; 

Acting on the precept I had 30. earnestly 
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enjoined on Swinburne, 1 answered Bankwa, and Bankwa happy. A rich man scorns to take 
smilingly, though the situation was acutely | his gifts back. I came tu Kiushassa as a friend. 
dangerous. {and I depart as @ friend. Let your heart be 
“Why, Bankwa,”’ | began, softly, “1 was sure, soothed, Bankwa, and fear not." 

you were only repeating what Malamine told you.! ‘Twice Bankwa looked up, and then let his | 
But, my brother, you are not a child—vou are a’ glances fall on the ground. When he looked up| 
great man and a chief, and to these old women's | a third time anger had died. 

tales of Malamine you should close your ears.| Then Uledi, in his brusque and impetuous way, | 
Malamine tells you these things because he finds ; made a rousing speech—frank and gay as his | 
my son, Susu Mpembé, in his nest. But tell me, ; bearing: 








witnessed such a critical hour, will be removed! Some very curious and interesting results 

for many generations vet. Nor is it likely that | follow from the fact that with us the weather 

the gentleness of Susn Mpembé will be forgotten ‘travels eastward. For instanee, the general 

while Bankwa's children live. _| course is not impeded by high mountains. The 
| Alleghamies do not alter the weather generall” 
to an appreciable degree. Even ‘the Rocky 
Mountains only change its character somewhat, 
and do not impede its course, though storm- 
centres show a tendency to pass over the lower 
passes of their ranges. 
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Bankwa, and you, Nehuvila, who brought Susu , 
Mpembé to this nest and told him to sit in it and 
keep it warm? It was you, Bankwa, and you. | 
Nehuvila—not 1. ; 

“Now, Bankwa, just think a little,” I went on. 
“Have we not lived at Kintamo—Leopoldville— 
for months? Which of vou ever heard such 
stories before? Here is a face I know, and there 
is a man whom I have seen at Kintamo. Ask 
these men if they have heard of any wrong done 
by my young men. 

“As for Susu Mpembé, he is only a boy who 
has lately left his mother’s side. He does not! 
know how to steal people or do any harm to a; 
sou!, i 

“And if I mtended mischief to you, do you) 
think I would send a white boy with three; 
servants only to Kinshassa? Where are my 
cannon and steamers, and young men more | 
numerous than all the children of Nehuvila? | 


Faugh! Bankwa, I ain ashamed of you. I 
thought you were a wise mau.” \ 
“It is all a pack of lies,’ he shouted. Your); 


words are nothing but lies. Malamine is our | 
friend, and we believe him. You have come to! 
:toal the country, and the ivory, and our women | 
and children!" 

By this time our men had crept up one by one, 
and had edged themselves into positions on each 
side of the baobab, and were now ranged behind 
us, three of them bearing extra rifles. Bankwa 
looked up, and I noted—so keenly was | observing 
him—that their presence had a perceptibly quieting | 
effect on him. | 

“Well, Bankwa, your words are hard.” 1) 
replied. “IT am sorry you should have such a 
poor opinion of us. 

If you did not need 
us we were wrong in 





“Let there be peace between Kintamo and 
Kinshassa. Keep your country, O Bankwa, 
against both the Kock-breaker and Malamine. 
You are right not to let a pinch of soil be taken. 
When I depart I will brnsh my feet clean lest 
there should be a grain of dust left. Trade is all 
we want. 

“Take our cloths and beads, wire. guns, 
powder and knickknacks, and give us bread to | 
eat and goats to make gravy, in exchange. And, 
Bankwa, shake hands with Susu Mpemb¢, What 
can a lion like vou fear from a kid like him, or 
the hawk from a chicken? As for me, I care not 
a jot for Bankwa’s black looks. My father made 
me black and ugly, and Bankwa cannot make ; 
me ugher. I have spoken.” 

Nehuvila consulted with his chief men in a low 
voice. They bent their heads toward him. Now 
and then there were dissenting shakes, but as he 
continued I observed that their sentiments 
changed, and uow there was unanimity. When 
Bankwa rose to speak the savagery of the voice 
and manner had disappeared. 

It ts in the nature of old age, whatever its 
defects may be, to be at least circumspect; and no 
doubt the sight of our men with their rifles. 
Dualla’s careless gaiety, Uledi’s frankne 
Swinburne’s innocence, the thonght of the possible 
bloody retribution, inclined the far-seeing and 
prudent old man to moderation. 

At any rate the crisis, sharp and imminent as it 
had been, was over. 

When Bankwa ended we prepared tu depart. 
We were conducted t the landing-place by the 
pacified populace, the burly chief at its head. 











We shook hands all round, but before I stepped 
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@ : First: Paper. 

. 2S By Prof. Mark W. Harrington, 
‘ Chief of the Weather Bureau. 
a 
“Le The predictions of the weather in the 
é 


daily papers are good things so far as 
re they go, but they are not so good as 
copy of the weather-inap and knows how to use it. 

The advantage of the official forecaster of the 
weather lies in the facts that he spends his life at 
the work, knows more than other persons could 
know in the matter, and has more experience 
than they could have. On the other hand, the 
official prediction must be very general, so as to 
apply to a large district, and very brief, so as to 
not cost too much to telegraph. Moreover, 
forecasts must be made rapidly, so as to get them 
off in time. 

The private person with a fresh weather-map in 
hand can take all the time he pleases, can make 
his forecasts as long as he pleases, and can make 
them as specitic and local as he pleases. For 
instance, if he is going to a picnic to-morrow, and. 
wants to know whether it will be sunny, cloudy 
or rainy on his pienie grounds, and that only, he 
has a great advantage over the official forecaster, 
who has to predict for a whole state or a large 
part of it. . 

The matter of getting daily a fresh weather- 
map presents some difficult There are now 
issued about nine 
thousand a day, and 
that is by no means 








coming to Kinshassa ; 
but the wrong is soon 
righted. We will go 
uway as good friends 
ag when we came, and 
take Susu Mpembé 
with us. Come here, 
Swinburne.” 

There was a mo- 
ment’s anxious pause. 
‘The warriors looked 
at one another and 
at Bankwa question- 
ingly and with bated 
breath. Swinburne 
rose to his feet slowly 
and stepped toward 
us. 

Bankwa’'s breast 
rose and fell, but 








enough to go around. 
Lt is doubtful if this 
number can be much 
increased without in- 
creasing the appropri- 


which would be re- 
gardcd as too great. 
At the same time it is 
usually possible to in- 





spect the maps at the 
many = places where 
they are displayed, 


and an earnest student 
of meteorology can 
generally have them 
sent to him if he 
inakes a strong case. 

There are seventy- 
three places other than 





he restrained himself. 
Could he have but de- 
cided on the instant 


A Weather. Map. 


Washington — where 
the maps are printed 
daily, and these sta- 


according to his strong inclinations, we should i into the boat [ thought it best to warn Bankwa | tions are pretty well scattered over the United 


have been all committed to a life and death strug- | 





that the next trouble of Kinshassa would be 


Star 





‘The daily maps are also printed in many 


gle; and we were at such close quarters that the | with Malamine, but that we should have neither of the great daily newspapers. 


principals on both sides must have immediately | 
fallen victims. 


part nor lot in it. ' 
In a few moments we were seated in the boat; 


‘These maps are small, and not so useful as 
the one issued at the stations or at Washington; 


But during Bankwa's long tirade iny mind had , the crew bent to their oars and the current bore but they will do in place of something better. 


sketched out every possible detail of the bloody | 


tragedy that must have been enacted if a hand | 
had been raised to detain Swinburne. If! But] 
knowing natives as I do, | knew there were ninety 
per cent. of chances against that sudden decision. 

Only the Caucasian could have been so prompt 
in resolution and action; the negro must ho'd a 
palaver. 

Our situation had been improved by possessing | 
Swinburne among us. * We could afford to pro- | 
tract the interview. Dualla now spoke brightly | 
and aptly, for he was happy in the thonght that 
his white friend was safe. He bubbled over with | 
merriment, and his lightsome mood was mfec- 
lious. 

He chaffed Bankwa about his mnocent credu- | 
lity, and asked him why, if the white men were | 
so fond of b'ack man’s meat, they did not eat the 
blacks who followed them ? i 

“At Kintamo,”’ said he, ‘there are hundreds of 
black babies; and surely a black baby must be 
a more tender morsel than an old man like: 
Nehuvila, or a tough fellow hke vou, Bankwa. | 
And Dualla shook his silky curls and laughed as | 
though he had uttered something remarkably | 
funny. | 

Some of the natives seemed amused at the 
sally. On Nehuyila’s face there was a faint 
simile, but Bankwa's features still retained their | 
severe tension. There was still danger. It re-; 
quired little to fan the smoldering wrath into | 
flame. i 

Then Swinburne’s soft tones were heard. | 

“I came to Bankwa as a brother, with one | 
heart,” he said. “But Bankwa is under the! 
influence of a bad dream. When he wakes he | 
will know that Susu Mpembé could not be false 
to him. The gifts I gave Bankwa, let him keep 
them to remind him of his white brother, and let 
these rich clothes which the Rock-breaker brought 
to-day make the women and girls of Nehuvila | 





us swiftly away. is 


An hour after out departure Malamine entered 
and was in possession, but the Senegalese sergeant 
was not wise. He was filled with inordinate 
conceit, but his swaggering triumph was brief. 
His imperiousness was contrasted with Swine 
burne's engaging manners, and offended the | 
natives. 

The revulsion of feeling was rapid. Though an 
adept in craftiness, he overreached himself. The 
unvarying genttemanliness of the Blne-Coat Boy 
pleaded against him. 

Before a month had passed by, there was a 
sensation throughout Leopoldville. Bankwa had | 
suddenly made his appearance with a large 
retinue, without warnins, to solicit the return of 
Susu Mpembs to Kinshassa. 

At first he was sternly refused; but when he | 
announced his willingness to go through the 
public ceremony of making blood-brotherhood 
with Swinburne as a pledge of his good faith and | 
sincerity, we vielded. The ceremony was per- 
formed amid great rejoicing, and Swinburne 
departed the next day to Kinshagsa to ‘shold the 
fort’’ a second time. 

He was never more disturbed by the rancor or , 
suspicion of Bankwa; and when Monsieur de 
Brazza came in person to Kinshassa a few days ° 
tater, it was Swinburne’s office to restrain the’ 
native resentment and protect the French explorer | 
from violence. 

Kinshassa is now a inost important station. A | 
Baptist Mission and two extensive trading estab- 
lishinents have been erected there. When the: 
Congo Railway shall have reached the Pool its 
terminus will be at Kinshassa, and the head- 
quarters of the Upper Congo will be removed 
thither. 

Some day in the not distant future a great city 
will occupy the site of the native village; but it 
is not likely that the ancient baobab. which 





‘The stations are marked by small circles, over 
which an arrow flies in the direction of 
pus the wind. The marks in the circles 
show what was the weather at the time of the 
observation—always eight o'clock in the morning 
or evening, by Eastern time—thus: 


OOD @ © 


CLEAR, FAIR, CLOUDY. RAIN. snow. 


The symbols on the maps issued at Washing- 
ton employ somewhat different symbols, as 


® © 


RAIN. snow, 


‘Those just given are more easily made with the | 


stencils employed outside of Washington. 


The unbroken lines pass throngh the points’ 


having the same air-pressure, or stand of the 
barometer, and are called isobars. The broken 
lines pass through the places having the same 
temperature, and are called isotherms. 

In the larger maps, but not on the small one, 
there is 8 shady area to show where rain or snow 
has fallen in the preceding twelve honrs. It is also 
customary to mark out on the maps the district 
in which the temperature has risen or fallen 
twenty degrees or more in twenty-four hours, 

In using the map the first and most important 
rule is that, in our latitudes, the weather travels 
eastward at an average of about five hundred 
miles each day. 

It is a remarkable fact that in the temperate 
zone of both hemispheres the weather is constantly 
shifting from west to cast. This is true to a 
degree in the lower potar regions, —we know little 
about the higher,--but it is not true of the 
tropies. In the tropical zone severe storins are 
likely te travel westward, and the smaller local 
storms travel in all sorts of directions. 











ations to an amount ; 


Again, northerly or southerly wind, and even 
{an easterly wind, comes to us from a westerly 
| direction. That is, it sets in to the west of us 

before it reaches us. This was noticed by 
; Benjamin Franklin, who set it down for ths 
Atlantic coast from Philadelphia northward that 
| our northeast storms came from the southwest. 

| Coming now to the weather itself; it has been 
known for a long time that the isobars, or lines of 
equal air-pressure, furnished the best key to th- 
sitnation. An examination of the map shows 
that isobars display a strong tendency to take » 


, each one may make for himself if he can geta fresh circular or oval form about a district where th> 


pressure is highest or about one where it is lowest. 

The area of highest pressure marked out by th: 
isobars is called an anticyclone or, more com- 
monty, a “high.” The area of lowest pressure. 
similarly marked ont by the isobars, is called a 

. eyelone, or “low.” 

On the map there is a well-marked “high” over 
Utah, and a well-marked “low" over easteru 
Ontario. There is a ‘high’ just in sight north 

| of Montana, and another over New Brunswick. 

Now these “highs” and “lows” carry with 
them each its own kind of weather. ‘The ‘low’ 

is a storm area; the “high” generally means 
quiet, sunny weather for the region which it 
covers. 

The “low,” or cyclone, is by far the more 
| interesting and important. It is not necessary to 
‘be frightened by the word cyclone, though news- 
paper literature has fixed dreadful ideas to it. 
Generally these cyclones, or areas of low pressure, 
are very gentle, and the passaye of some of them 
can be shown only. by the most careful observa- 
tion. 

It is only in the cases of the hurticane or 
typhoon, and in some of our autumn and spriny 
cyclones, that they become dreadful. 

What is meant in the newspapers by cyclone is 
generally the tornado. This latter is fearful 
enough, but it is very small, while the cyclone i+ 
very large. I shall use the word -‘low”’ instead 
of cyclone, to avoid the idea of violence. 

The “low” is usually from five hundred to on + 
thousand miles across. The winds flow into it im 
a spiral direction,—-in the Northern Hemisphere,— 
opposite to that of the hands of a watch laid on 
the table with face up. In the Southern Hemi- 
sphere it is the reverse. The winds get stronzer 
toward the centre of the ‘low,’ and they are 
strongest when the isobars are closest together. 

{ The “dow” is usually capped with cloud, and 
the rain area which goes with it is usually to th: 

‘front and more to the right hand of its course 
than to the left hand. The “low” usually brings 
warmer weather, and the isobars show a tendency. 
to bend up to it. 

The “high,’’ or anticyclone, has the wind 
pouring out of it, not into it, like the “low.’* 
The winds fiow out spirally, with a motion which 
agrees with that of the hands of a watch placed as 

| before; this is for the Northern Hemisphere; for 
the Southern it is the reverse. These winds are 
very gentle in a “high,” and near the centre there 
is often no wind at all. The cloud cap is usually 
lacking, and the ai dry. 

The air is also generally colder; and the 
isotherms tend to dip down to the “high.” ‘The 
absence of cloud, however, permits the tempera- 
ture to be higher in the afternoon and lower early 
in the morning, so that there is a greater daily 
change of temperature than in the “low.”" 

In general the ‘‘lows” bring rain, fresh breezes 
and more even temperature. They are favurable 
for crops, and mean prosperity for the farmers 

:and, through them, for every one else. Excep- 
tionally they are very severe and cause great 
destruction, especially to the sailor: 

On the other hand, the “highs” bring stagnant 
weather, drought and untimely frosts. The longer 
they continue, or the more frequent they are, the 
worse it is for crops. They also furnish little 
wind for sailors. 

To the preceding ideas about “highs and 
“dows” is to be added their drift eastward in 
accordance with the first rule laid down. Yet 
they do not travel directly east, but have certain 
usual, thongh not unvarying paths. 

“Lows” are likely to strike across the country 
to the New England or New Brunswick coasts; 
“highs” are likely to strike across to the Virginia, 
Carolina or Georgia cuasts. «‘Lows”’ coming from 
as far west as the Rocky Mountains usually strike 
for the Great Lakes: those from Alberta must 
therefore pass a little southward, those from 
Texas decidedly yorthward. 

“Lows” from the Gulf of Mexico are not so 
likely to seek the Great Lakes, but pass nost)- 
eastward. ‘‘Lows" from the West Indies pass 
up along the coast. The “lows” from British 
America are the most common and generally the 
most severe, being surpassed in severity only by 
the rare West Indian ones. The latter are often 
hurricanes. 

The “lows” are fairly regular in their motions, 
but the *highs’* are more dilatory and their 
iotions are more irregular. The “lows” nsmily 

| get out of the way for the “highs.” 














For the Companion. 


TO A CHILD. 


reamless should be your sleep, 


D 
For all your waking life ts fill of dreains; 
Your slumber should be dee; 
As the cool darkness of untroubled streams ; 
The tender peace of night 
Should be your sout’s delight. 
Your frank and flowering mind 
Wanders and wantons, fresh and fancy-free} 
Tt has not yet divined 
The gathering glory of the earth and sea; 
But while desire is still 
The plaything of your will, 


I look into your eyes, 

‘Those pure and perfect mirrors of your soul, 
And watch the peace of skies, 

The sinless joy of days that roll and roll, 
The joy that nothing mars 
Of caim, celestial stars. 


You are, O Child! an heir 
‘To the wide hope and wisdom of the years; 
Yours ix the fate to bear 
The sweet fruit garnered with unmeasured tears; 
For your unconscious sake 
Hearts have not feared to break. 


Your kingdom has been wrought 
Ry patient hands, by brave and patient love : 
The martyred mind has thought 
For you alone, for you who stand above 
‘The wreck and wrath of tine, 
Even as a child sublime. 


GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 








For the Companion. 


THE “TOMBS ANGEL.” 


Every city has its prison. In some of the 
largest cities this prison is called ‘the tombs.”’ | 
very prison, however, does not have its angel. 
‘The honor of having one belongs to one of our | 
Kreatest sister cities. ‘ 

Several years ago a little woman, slight in 
figure, with large, expressive brown eyes full of 
kindness for all who greeted her, created a new , 
kind of benevolence. There are so many benevo- | 
lent associations and charities that this was not 
an easy matter; but the woman's sympathies 
were so large, and her determination so resolute 
to do good, that her purpose was fully accom- 
plished. 

At first she was led to visit prisons. In doing 
this she found that frequently innocent people 
were arrested and sent to jail, who were too poor 
to command bail, and that harm and misery 
resulted from this legal requirement. Touched | 
by this, she concluded to give her life to going ; 
from prison to prison, looking for people who 
had been wrongfully arrested, and then bailing 
them out. She soon became known among judges, 
lawyers and the unfortunate prisoners, as the 
“bonds-giving tombs angel."” 

**How many prisoners do you bail out a week ?"" 
she was recently asked. 

“Sometimes I give bail for two or three a day 
until my money is all tied up,’ she answered, | 
shyly. ‘My house is the only security [ can | 
offer. Some people think I am rich because I 
xo bail so often. That is perhaps the reason : 
no one has offered to help me. But I am only | 
trying to do my duty, and if I must work | 
alone, I accept the condition, and do the best I 
can. 

“Do you frequently lose money ?”" 

“In the eight vears that I have been trving to | 
help the innocent who were oppressed I have had 
only two disappointments. I rely almost entirely 
upon the impression which the prisoner makes | 
upon me. I suppose it is a matter of instinct 
rather than of reason. In the last eight years I 
have given bail amounting to ninety-nine thousand 
dollars, but have only been deceived twice. 

“On Tuesday | helped a man out of the police 
court, and to-day [ got an attempted suicide out 
of the General Sessions Court. You should bave 
seen the poor fellow! Poverty and despair bad 
driven him to an attempt to take his life. He 
was slowly bleeding to death when they found 
him. He promised me that he would make no 
more attempts of that kind, and I gave bonds for 
his good behavior. When we left the court-room ! 
and I took hith home. he was so weak that he | 
could hardly walk. | 

At one time the district attorney sent word to! 
the “tombs angel’’ that one of the prisoners for | 
whom she had given bail had failed to appear, | 
and that her bond had been forfeited. Greatly 
excited, she hastened to the judge and explained 
that she had not been.notified according to the 
law to produce the man. If she had been, a 
summons from her would have been enongh to 
bring him. 

“In that case your bond will not be forfeited,” 
said the judge with great kindness; “but I should 
like to warn you against giving bail so indiscrimi- 
nately. You haye a good heart and mean well, 
buat Tam afraid that your sympathy leads you to 
help people who are not deserving.” 

Her simple reply was: 

“Your honor, that was Christ's way. I try to 
do my duty. if T make a mistake, [ am sure 
God will overlook it.” ‘ 

“Do vou seek to help any particular clas: 

“No; Ido not. Man, woman or child, black 
or white, Catholic, Protestant or Hebrew, all have 
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a claim on me if they are unfortunate and inno- 
cent. Although I am a Protestant I look upon 
all people of all other religions, and people of no | 
religion, as my brothers and sisters.”" 

‘© one cau estimate the good that this rare 
woman is doing. There is something knightly in 
her simple trust in God and man—a trust upon 
which she is willing to stake her home and means 
of living. The spirit of such a life is inspiring. 
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DISCOMFORTS IN A PALACE. 


“Even Ina palace life may be lived well,” said the 
great and good emperor, Marcus Aurelius. It was 
to moral welfare and well-doing that he referred. 
The dificulties implied in the word “even” were 
those of tmperial power and luxury. But living 
well within the walls of a palace, in the simpler 
and easier sense of living comfortably, may also 
require a qualifying “even.” A recent magazine 
article by an American lady, Miss Bicknell, who 
was a resident of the Tuileries during the Second 
Empire, gives a vivid pleture of the discomforts of 
court life in France, under the régime of Napoleon 
111, and his brilliant partner, Eugénie. 

The Tuileries itself, beautiful from without and 
containing some magnificent rooms, was an uncom. 
fortable dwelling-place, extremely primitive in Its 
sanitary provisions, and deticient In many of the 
common conveniences. During the greater part of | 
Misx Bicknell’s stay it was without gas or water 
Water for the toilet was brought in pails 
‘y morning to the inmates in their rooms—an 
immense inconvenience tn a building with so many 
inhabitants. 

Ventilation every where was poor, and the lighting 
ill_arranged and insufiicient. Many originally large 
apartments had been cut up into small ones reached 
by interior corridors and stairways, with no illu. 
mination whatever from without. Lamps burned 
there day and night, adding to the closeness and 
heaviness of the atmosphere. In some parts one 
floor had been made into two, at the gain of a 
number of rooms, but at the sacrifice of light and 
air; ceilings being lowered and windows darkened 
by this awkward device. 

Some of the rooms, notably those of the empress, 
were furnished with taste and elegance, but most 
of the furniture wag more stiff than stately. 

A special corps of upholsterers was attached to 
the palace for the purpose of keeping things in 
ree ir, and these men possessed duplicate keys of 
all the rooms, and claimed access without warning 
atany time, often to the serious annoyance of lofty 

erxonages, whose protests were of no avail. La 

éqie, as this department was called, ruled supreme. 
Any one, after a short absence, was liable to find, 




















COMPANION. 


paralyzed me For fui ~ 
an hour—he stood the.” 2. tionless; but at length 
he passed on. still keeping his eyes on me till be 
disappeared round the corner of the rock. 

Relieved of that appalling stare I breathed more 
freely, and with desperate eagerness exerted all 
my strength to close the breech of my rifle. 1 
could feel no obstruction, for it was not quite light 
enough to see, but it would not close, and 1 
paused—to see once more that mesmerte gaze fixed 
upon me. 

‘The tiger fad passed round the rock and come 
back. It was sickening. Helpless and dazed, 1 
aat blankly returning the steadfast stare that so 
perfectly unnerved me. 

This interview lasted longer than the first. I 
could not close my eyes, even if 1 would. The per- | 
spiration streamed down my face, and I felt the | 
cold drops trickling slowly down my back. How I; 
anathematized the brute for his calm, dispassionate 
gaze! How I deplored my own folly in not having 
selected a tree to shoot from! 

For now, though I wi shaking all over, a | 
strange, defiant feeling was creeping over me, 
and, # moment later, the tiger once more turned 
away. This time he took the path toward the 
opposite jungles, and disappeared. Gone! and I] 
lay back and gave way to a fit of “cold shivers,” 
such as I had never felt before. 

Daybreak, long delayed, came at length, and 
cramped and shivering, [ hastened to examine my 
rifle. A small but fleshy leaf had found its way | 
into the grip action, and crushed though it was, the | 
stringy fbres refused to allow the close-titting 
mechiuiniam to work. The Karen, who was watching 
me, murmured in Burmese, “Witcheraft!” and | 
after the night I had just passed, 1 was half. 
inclined to agree with him. 


«i a minute—it seemed 
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| For the Companion. 


MY NEIGHBOR. 


My neighbor met me on the street, 
the dropped a word of greeting gays 
Her look a0 bright, her toue so sweet, 
Tstepped to muafe all that day. 


The cares that tugged at heart and brain, 
The work too heavy for my hand, 

The ceaseless underbeat of pain, 
The tasks I could not understand, 





Grew lighter as T walked along 
With air and step of liberty, 
Freed by the sudden lilt of song, 
That filled the world with cheer for me. 


Yet was this all, A woman wise, 
Her life enriched by many 4 year, 

Had faced me with her brave true eyes, 
Passed on, and sald, “Good-morning, Dear!”” 


MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 





| Sais, come 
EXCESSIVE ACTIVITY. 
“1 callate tv’ United States language fs a sight 








on returning to the palace, alone or accompantedd 
by guests, all the chairs and tables removed to 
receive some trifling refurbishing, and the room 
stripped bare. 

“We have orders from La Régie,” was the only 

explanation vouchsafed. 
esidents soon learned to purchase for themselves 
private desks and cabinets to hold papers or articles 
of value, since otherwise La Régie might, in their 
absence, remove any bureau or desk belonging to 
the palace for repairs or re-varnishing, tipping out 
the contents carelessly and leaving them at the 
mercy of servants or inquisitive observers until 
lace lived under a 


the owner’s return. 
All the Inmates of the p 
ine. Sentinels were 
he gutes were closed at mid. 


ee of military dixcip! 

v3 on duty 
night, and any one returning after that hour was 
noted by the éfilcer in command, and reported the 
next inorping. 

Besides soldiers, the palace was surrounded at 
all times by detectives, who also guarded the 
interior, often disguised in the dress of servants. 
At the masked balls occasionally given by the 
empress they were present in great numbers, some 
carrying triys of refreshments, some pussing as 
guests themselves, while every real guest was 
required to unmask and allow his face to be exam. 
ined by detectives at the entrance to the ball-room 
before being admitted. 
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A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


Mr. E. D. Cuming gives it as his opinion, based 
upon some experience, that night.shooting in 
Indian jungles ts a sport the charms of which may 
easily be exaggerated. The dreary, monotonous 
walting, the cramped attitude, the swarms of 
insects—these are some of the things, which, as 
he says, are too seldom taken into the account.” 
However, he had at least one night of shooting 
which could not be classed as monotonous. With 
& young Karen, whose business it was to keep him 
awake, he had taken up his station upon a rock, 
three feet above the sand, to wait for the coming 
of u man-eating tiger which was known to frequent 
that neighborhood. 








Hour after hour we sat there. The night was 
cold, and T leaned back against the shelving rock, 
tired and sleepy. My rifle lay across my knees, 
and some evil spirit prompted me to open the 

h, that it might lie more easily. 
d begun to doze, when my companion touched 
ny arm lightly and ‘whispered the single word, 
Kya.” TY woke with a start. There he was, 
coming slowly through the mist, straight toward. 
the rock, with the rolling swagger of a tiger on the 
rowl. [clutched my rifle and snapped the breech. 

For the first time since I had owned the weapon 














| itretused to close! 


The tiger, off which I had not taken my eyes, had 
reached the foot of the rock, 
and attracted by my move- 
ments, paused deliberately to 
gaze atus. With the useless 

rifle in my hands, I sat 








ing the animal, 
yn crouched heside me 
knees and his 
b, 





utterly unable to move. The 
with his head between 
indy Clasped above it, trem. 


K 








bilng in every Ii ; 
The brute was barely six fect from me. With | 
he could enter the nook and select either 














The fixed stare of the blazing green ey 


better’n of them furrin talks,” remarked Mr. ; 
| Sweetser, as he laid down the newspaper and! 
began to polish up his spectacles with the corner | 
of the felt table-cover, in the happy consciousness 
| that his wife could uot see out of the back of her} 
| hea “but —" “Well, ‘but’ what?” demanded 
Mrs. Sweetser, who was rocking in her usual ! 
spasmodic fashion as she the heel of a 
brown stocking. She was always irritated by her 
| husband's pauses. 











“What T was about to say,” resumed Mr. Swee 
jser, hastily, fearing that another second’s delay 
would cause his energetic spouse to turn upon him ; 
and discover his occupation, “what 1 was about to | 
| say was that I can’t seem to discover no special | 
| sense in the way folks give one featur’ of a man’s | 
| face—or woman’s nother, fer that matter—so much 
| more scope fer movin’ round, as ye might say, | 
than any of the others. 
“What be you drivin’ inquired Mrs. 
Sweetser in a wi ing tone, half.turning in her 
chair, while for one alarming moment the spe 
tacles, only half-rubbed, sat upside down on Mr. 
Sweetser's long, thin nose. 
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motion of the pole which Doctor Chandlers 
researches have revealed. It fs evident that the 
nineteenth century is to leave a good many ques, 
tions which its fnvestigators have raised to he’ 
answered by the more advanced science of the new 
century that will soon open, 
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4. DONE, JOHN! 


J. A. Owen tells a touching story of shamefal 
wrong done in a moment of passion to a faithful 
dog. The incident is given in the words of a friend 
of old John, the keeper. “He was a rare ’un for 
shootin’ was the squire, an’ the best pointers that 
could be had for money he’d have in his kennels. 
But Cyrus was the finest dog of the lot, both as 
regards size an’ looks an’ work in the field. 


“He'd never made a miss, all the time the squire 
shot over him. Well, one day when ther was 


| Partridge-shootin’, the birds went out o’ one field, 


and dropped over a bank into another. There wax 
a gate at one end o’ the bank, an’ ’twag half-way 
open like. ? 

“On they comes after the dog, the squire an’ 
John. An’ how it come about no one knows; the 
dog might ha’ been jealous, for there was another 
dog out with 'em, an’ he might ha’ been thinkin’ 
about him. Anyway, instead o' drawin’ through as 
usual, he canfered through, jest as if he'd been 
rangin’. 

“Cp got the covey: they was behind that bank. 
Cyrus turned round’ an’ stopped dead still. He 
knowed, poor feller, he’d made a blunder for once 
in his life, an’ old John told me he looked up at him 
real pitiful-like. Before he could say a word, the 
squire swung his gun up to his shoulder, an’ shot 
Cyrus dead, an’ then turnin’ round to old John, he 
says to him quiet, very qulet, though his face was 
white with temper: 

“You broke that dog In, or tried to; now break 
me in another that will not make a mistake.’ 

“It was quite enough for the old feller, an’ too 
much. Layin’ the gun down, an’ takin’ the game. 
bag from his shoulders, he saya: 

“Squire, I've been in your father’s service an’ 
yours for many years, anf served ye faithful to the 
best o’ my means an’ ways, such as they are: but as 
long as I live, I'll never break another dog for you.’ 

“The squire looked at him for full a minute, and 
then he said, soft like: 

“«John, take my gun, an’ carry it home. 1 shall 
shoot no more to-day. An’ get Cyrus buried.’ 

“An’ then he walked away hasty like, as if he 
was glad to get away from the place. The old 
feller said he knowed he was sorry for what he 
done; but he never mentioned Cyrus after that, nor 
John didn’t to the squire neither.” 
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FAREWELL. 


It is said to be an old story, this of a man named 
Doherty, who was drilling with his squad of recruits 
In London. Doherty was 
nearly six feet two in 
height, and at that time 
the sergeant-major was a 
man whose height was 
only five feet four. On 
this day he approached 
the squad looking sharply 
about him for some fault 
to find. 

All the men squared up 

ept. Doherty, and the 
sergeant-major at once ac- 
costed him. 

“Head up there, man!” 
called he. Doherty raised 
hie head slightly. 

“Up higher, sir!” 

The head was ratsed 
agaln. Then the sergeant- 
major managed, by stand- 
ing on hig toes, to reach 
Doherty’s chin, and he 








“Jest this,” the old man went on, when the! 
moment had passed and he could once more rub in 
safety, “Jest this. You hear folks speak of a nose 
sniftin’, maybe, and « mouth twitehin’ or tremblin’; | 
but xo fur as I’ve ever heard those things ix mostly | 
done right to home, where those featur’s lay and 
is situated, so to speak. But when it comes to eves, ; 
|—or fer the matter of that, one eye is about all | 
| that’s gen’ally mentioned,—seems ’s if there wa’n't | 
no end to the things folks "d make it do. 

“Now here in this paper I’ve been readin’, 
speaks of one feller’s eye as ‘wanderin’ over a 
court-room.’ ‘Them’s the very identical words— 
‘wanderin’ over a courtroom,’ And then agin it 
says, ‘His eye fell on the book before him.’ Now 
Auvhody with a grain of sense knows is eve | 
didn't do no sech thing, It stayed right in Its 
socket. 
| “l've heard tell of folks that had pierein’ eyes 
and) dreamin’ , and eyes that roved and 
roamed and cavorted round gen’lly, and what I say | 

s the use of sayin’ xech —” 
+ Whisked her chair suddenty around, | 
r husband giving the flnal polish to | 





It: 























ght hey 

cles. 
ou may not be able to figger out all the whys 
an’ wherefores,” she said, in an ominous tone, 
“but when T make mention to you that my eye ts 
clapped right onter you and your doin'’s with my 
able-cover, I reckon you know what them words 











Nweetser made no audible reply, but the 
y adjustment of his spectacles seemed to Indi. 
¢ that he had formed some conjecture as to the 
ft of his wife's flgure of speech. 
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UPSETTING THE EARTH. 

Several times within the past two years attention | 
hax been called in The Companion to recent discov. 
eries concerning the wonderful manner in which 
the earth responds to forces impressed upon it. It | 
has been shown, for instance, that the rocky shell | 
on which we live, when tested by delicate methods, | 
proves to be continually trembling and bending. 
There are other ways in which the globe is affected 
that seem not less surprising. 


It hus lately been suggested by a Belgian savant, 
M. Folie, that the apparent unsteadiness, or 
wobbling, of the axix of the earth detected by | 
Doctor Chandler, may be ac 
inequalities in the ‘distribution of snow in the. 
Northern Hemisphere. \ 

He caleulates that the pressure of the snow 
xeeumulated during the winter In North America | 
counterbalances that of the snow in northern | 
| Europe and Siberia about as far as the longitude of 

Lake Baikal, but that the snow of western Europe 
rand eastern’ Siberia beyond the longitude men. | 
, oned ts unbalanced by any corresponding weight | 
jin the Western Hemisphere. 

The miss of this unbalanced snow, according to | 
his titres, may suflice to disturb the equilibrium | 
‘of the earth by shifting the pole of inertla toward | 
ithe North American side in the winter time, while | 
as spi sand the snow melts away the | 
Dakiee is r and the pole shifts a little in the | 
opposite dir f | 

But even if this theory of M. Folie’s should be 
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sunted for in part by |” 


poked {t higher, with the 
remark : 

“That's better. Don't 
let_me see your head down again!” 

Ry this time everybody was interested at seeing 
Doherty staring away above the sergeant mart 
head, When a volce from above sald, In a rich 
brogue: 2 

“Am [to be always like this, sergeant-major?” 

Yes, sir!” 

“Then Pll say good-by to ye, sergeant.major, for 

Pll niver see yez again!” 
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SEEKING REVENGE. 

‘The following pretty fable is borrowed from the 
Detroit Free Press. The moral of it—for, belug a 
fable, it of course has a moral—tis too obvious to 
require a formal statement. The scene is laid in 
Washington, where a Congressman puts down a 
letter he has been reading, and remarks to his 
clerk: 


“They are not all alike, anyway.” 

“Who are not all alike?” asked the clerk. 

“The people who want office,” was the answer. 
“Here's a man living nofv on’ the Padiic slope, 
who used to be a constituent of mine. I failed to 
get him an ofice that he wanted, and he vowed be 
would get even with me. If I had tried hard 
enough I could have got it for him, he always 
declared; and perhaps he was half-right, for to. 
frank, I’ thought he was cut out for something 
better than office-holding. Listen to what he 

et_even with 


writes: 

“lL tuld you once that 1 would & 

u, and Y will. You refused to help me, and 

lly drove me out of your district. I came 

and ‘here I made a ten-strike, and now I have 

got more money to throw away than you can make 

in forty years in Congress. Part of it I have set 
aside 5 a revenge fund. 

«I have ten thousand dollars in that fund now, 
and twice as much more within reach, if it ts 
needed. That amount I mean to spend in your 
campaign for reélection, and I intend to do it every 
two years till you are so tired of going to Congress 
that” you will get down on your knees to your 
constituents and beg them to let you off. 

“‘You have put me Into a position to do this 
thing, and you must take the consequences. You 
might havé got me that office, av you have only 
purself to thank.’ 

There,” said the Congressman, laying down the 
letter, hat do vou think of that?” 

The clerk didn’t seem to know what to think of 
it. At all events, he said nothing. Perhaps he 

vais saying “ Haee fabula docet” to Kimseif. 
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RECOGNIZED A BROTHER. 





If the common notion tx well founded, janitors 
are among the men who need no exhortation te 
magnify their oftice. 

f them was absorbed in a book the other 
ording to Good News, when his wife said 

What are ve readin’, Dennis?” ‘ 
OVm readin’ th’ history of Napoleon Bonaparte: 





One 








Is (true it would aecount for only a small part of the) Moy! moy! what a janitor he would oy made 
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For the Companton. | 
HEREDITARY SIN. } 


Now, dollle, go into the corner, 
You've been eating sugar again! 

Oh, you mortify your mother, 
And give her feelin’s a pain. 


I hnow you've got a 
sweet tooth, dear, 
An’ It's dreffle hard 
tu see 
The sugar-bowl up on 
the table, 
In just as plain sight 
as can be. 


But I'm ‘hliged to pun. 
ish you, Esther, 

Course, indeed, 

‘cause I love you 


80, 
An’ I can’t let you 
grow up naughty. 
An’ steal the sugur, 
you know. 


I b’Heve it's your 
’settin’ sin, dear, 
Sugar ts, [ mean, an’ 
T guess 
Your mother can sym- 
pathize with you, 
‘Cause—she likes 
sugar, I'll "fess. 


Kut fF don’t see what 
Uncle Jack meant 
When he looked at 
you solemn—very, 
An’ eald, “Ah, Esther, 
Esther! 
Your sin is heredi- 
tare 
A. H. DONNELL. 
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For the Companion. 


A FUNNY FELLOW. 


A great many queer 
things happeu in this 
world, and this morn- 
ing I saw one of them. 
We have a little aqua- 
rium, just a long glass 
box. with some stones 
arranged in it to form 
& pretty little rock- 
work, and plenty of 
bladderwort for the 
fish to feed on. 

We have a good 
many fish, three stick- 
lebacks and a lot of 
dace, the pretty silver 
dace, and some min- 
nows and a crayfish; 
but the pride of the 
aquarium is the newt. 

Did you ever see a 
newt? He is a little 
creature like a lizard, 
abont two inches long, 
in color light brown 
with black spots. He 
is quite tame, and not 
in the least afraid of 
us. Well, yesterday 
morning I was watch- 
ing the fish, and seeing 
that the greedy ones did not get more than their 
share of breakfast, when Master Newt came ap 
out of the water, and seated himself on the top of 
the rockwork, which projects an inch or two 
above the surface. 

He sat quite still for a few minutes, and I made 
no motion, thinking he had come to take a look 
at the upper world, and would prefer to be left to 
himself. 

Presently he began to move his little paws 
about (they are just like tiny hands, wittr long, 
thin fingers), and to rub himself, and wriggle 
about im a very queer way. I had watched him 
for some minutes before I realized what he was 
doing, but suddenly it flashed upon me that he 
was going to change his skin. I knew that newts 
often changed their skins, but I never expected 
to see one do it. 

Presently it was loose enough, and my little 
friend began to draw it off, slowly, beginning 
with the paws. The skin came off in perfect 
shape, and in a moment there was a pair of fairy 
gloves floating in the water, the prettiest things 
that ever were seen. 

Next Master Newt began to unbutton his; 
waistcoat, so to speak, and then to take off his 
coat, waistcoat, breeches and all. He did look 
very tine in his new suit, which shone with lovely 
colors, and was as soft and smooth as gossamef. 

But what was he going to do with his old 
dothes? There were no closets in the aquarium, 





no clothes-bags, no obliging old-clothes-fish who 


_ THE 


would take it off his hands, and give him a trifle 
for it. What would he do with the old suit? 

I was soon to see. Master Newt sat still for a 
few ininutes after his great feat, seeming to enjoy 
the change, waving his delicate crest with evident 
satisfaction; then he took up the old suit of skin, 
which lay on the rock beside him. Aud then— 
who can guess what he did next? 

Mind, I saw this with my own two eyes, the 
very ones that are louking down on this paper as 
I write. Why, he rolled it up carefully, made 
@ ball of it, and then—ate it up. 

Lavra E. Ricnarps. 
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Rostn had been painting industriously for some 
time. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the picture of a frog sitting on a log, but it looked 
so much like a yacht, I painted in another and 
called it a yacht-race.”” 


2 0 
For the Companion. 
BEFORE AND AFTER. 


Before he awam, declared young Ned 
He couldn’t, oh, he knew it. 

But when he'd learned, in scorn he said, 
“Pooh! any one can do it.” 


-o- 


Littte Ruth and the rest of the family were at 
the dinner-table, when suddenly her tinger is raised 


His mother asking about the subject of | asa signal for silence, and she whispers, ‘‘S-b-h, 


his picture, he replied, ‘I thought I would paint | my foot's gone tosleep ; listen, and see if it snores!"" 
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For the Companion, 


THE AME YA. 


Down the narrow streets of Yeddo 
Comes a peddler old and gray. 

On his back a wondrous outfit, 
In his mouth 4 pipe of clay. 

Loud he whistles, and the children, 
Crowding, haste from near and far, 

Clasp their little hands for pleasure, 
“Yonder comes the Ame Ya!” 


Gently down he sets the workshop, 
On whose fragile shelves ts lald 
Rice-flour paste in lacquered vessels 
Tinted every different shade. 
Marvellous are the things he fashions, 
. Birds and beasts, and moon and star. 





“Now what will you? Naughty youngsters!” 


Brightly asks the Amé Ya. 
+ Eight rin. 





* One cent. 


++ 


For the Companion. 
NARCISSUS. 


“Here, chick, chick!"’ called Harry, opening 
the gate of his poultry-vard. 


He had just traded off a small colony of rabbits | the glass was another bird, and he wanted to | 
for half a dozen fowls, and he was very proud of | fight with it. 


them, for they were beautiful birds, especially 
Narcissus, the handsome rooster. 

He really shone in the sunlight as he came 
hopping out, with his scarlet comb, green tail and 
navy-blue wings and breast. But I think his 
pretty head must hold a very small brain. 








“First a dragon!” Soft and pliant 
Swells the red and yellow dough. 
Like a curious twisted bubble 
From his pipe, they watch it blow. 
Eyes of bead, and fins of silver, 
There, ’tis finished, naught to mar. 
“Ah! Tis mine!” the children clamor. 
“Give it to me, Amé Ya.” 


“Bring your rin*, and bring your fempot. 
Cheap the price for such a sight. 
Every child shall have a pretty 
If 1 blow and blow, till night.” 
Fruit and flower, see them growing, 
Planted ina fairy jar. 
‘Tis no wonder that the children 
Love the kindly Amé Ya. 


MARY MCNEIL Scott. 


As soon as Harry let him out for exercise he 
stalked straight to the cellar window and gave it 
a savage peck. Then he stopped to crow, and 
then rushed at it again, fiercer than ever. 

You see, he thought that his own reflection in 


And so he could not take a stroll in the green , 
grass, nor scratch in the flower-beds, nor even; 
peck at the grasshoppers and heetles that the hens 
made such a fuss about. He only fought his own 
shadow till it was time for him to be shut up again. | 

I think his brain must be very small indeed. | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1, 
SYNCOPATIONS, 


The initinls of the words form the name of a 
famous hfstorical character. The syncopated let. 
ters, arranged in proper order, express in round 
figures what the British gained in opposing him. 


Syncopate distress, and leave a pronoun. 
Syncopate a preposition, and leave to border 
upon. 

Syncopate to bend, 
and leave a pause. 

Syncopate coverings 
for the head, and leave 
something to carry 
coal in, 

Syncopate a hard, 
white substance, and 
leave a noted battle- 
field of which Macau- 
lay wrote. 

Byncopate a loose 
knot, and leave a part 
of the face. 

Syncopate a part of 
the body, and leave to 
show the teeth. 

Syncopate a small 
drum, and leaveasmall 
drum, the same thing. 

Syncopate cee shap- 
ed, and leave a Latin 











et. 
Syncopate the pres. 
ent, and leave Ala 





ka’s direction from us. 





2. 
RIDDLE. 


T wake you from your 
early sleep, 

When morning light 
begins to peep; 

1 draw the liquor from 
the cask ; 

In hay-tields in the sun 
T bask; 

Though small, across 
the waves I go; 

And which way sits 
the wind, I show. 


3. 
CHARACTER SKETCH. 


The judge was really 
—— in nature, but the 
— expression of his 
face, together with a 
dieagreeable habit of 
— witnesses, made 
himunpopularincourt. 
Because of his —— 
stature and — voice 
he was a terror to 
wrong-doers, his pres- 
ence often causing a 
— among them. 

His friend, the doc- 
tor, was hix opposite 
in every way, ing 
gay and — in spirits, 
and almost a — in 
size. He advocated 
the use of —— rather 
than meat, and believ- 
ed that a strict atten- 
tion to —— would pre- 
ventdisease. He wag 
the judge’s faithful 
— showing him hie 
faults though often in 
a — way. 

Fill in spaces with 
words derived from 
Mythology. 


4. 
IN AN AVIARY. 


1. A thief at work. 

2, A celebrated ar. 
chitect. 

8. An instrument of 
torture and something 
always presented. 

4. A group of ts. 
lands. 

5. Something done 
every day by all ant. 
mals. 

6. A scoffer. 

7. Ripe grain. 

8. ‘As black ag he’s 
painted.” 

9. A merry frolic. 
To exult over an enemy. 

A supplanter. 
12. Darkness In a tempest. 
13. A feathered hypochondriac. 


esas 


14. A “gossip.” 
15. To it an unfortunate boy. 
5. 
CHARADE. 


Ride within my first; guard my second well; 
Throw my third where all the finny creatures 


well; 

Keep your trinkets in my whole, yet are men of 
‘ame 

Pleased and proud when they are given a place 
within the same. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Team, tame, meat, mate. 


2. Turnstile. 
3. o 
- 8 
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T 
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y, cause. 2. May,matze. 8. Day, daze. 
4. Pry, prize. 5. Row, rose. 6. Row, rouse. 7. 
Paw, pause. 8. Claw, clause. 9 Fur, furze. 10. 
Bay, baize. 11. Tea, tease. 


5. Minerva, Shon: NeptUne, VulcaN, Jupt- 
Ter, Pan, Dian A, MereuRy, JuNo, AurorA, Mars, 
Bacchus, PIUto, VenuS—Mount Parnassus. 


6. But. butt, butte, butter, fly, butterfly. 
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TRIAL 


Several years ago a large sum of money was 


BY ORDEAL. 


taken from the East Indian mail on the road. 
Suspicion fell upon Rama, one of the runners, but 
proof of his guilt was wanting, and resort was had 
to an aged Brahmin, famed to be possessed of 
occult powers and to hold communion with the 
goda. A gentleman residing in India, himself an 
eye-witness of the affair, contributes to the India 
Times an account of the trial. 

All the mail-carriers were bidden to meet the 
Brahinin at the temple of Mahadeo. The temple 
had long been abandoned as a place of worship, 
and bere an evil reputation. he hour selected 
was twilight, and the dense shadows gave the place 
a weird, uncanny look. 

The old Bralinin was busy muttering ineanta. 
tions ag we approached, and all the men seemed to 


be more or less under the spirit of the hour, The! 
Brahmin addressed them. 
“You are about to face the gods," he said. “To 


the {nnocent the trial will be nothing, but to the 
ullty much. In the temple a ‘magic wand has 
Been placed on the altar. Each of you muat go in 
turn, take up the wand and turn round three time: 
repeating the name of Mahadeo. The wand w! 
stick to the hand of the guilty one.” | 

T glanced in through the door of the temple. A 
solitary oil buttee threw a titful light on the altar, 
on whieh an ordinary bamboo stick about two feet 
long reposed among grains of uncooked rice and 
cut limes, the whole sprinkled with red powder. 
A curtain was drawn across the door, and the men 
entered one ata time. 

As each one came back from the ordeal the 
Brahmin seized his hands and rai 
forehead, and then allowed him to pass on and 
jin his fellows. Comingto Rama, he went through 
he same pantomime, but instead of allowing him 
to pass on, bade him stand aside. When the last 
man had gone through the ordeal, the Brahmin 
turned to Rama and said: 

“Tell the sahib how you stole the money.” 

To my amazement fama fell on his knees, con- 
fessed that he was the thief, and offered to show 
where he had hidden the mo 

How was he found out? Thc temple, the lonely 
glen, the hour, the incantations, all were mere 
accessories to appeal to the superstitions of the 
ignorant peasants. The “magic wand" was thickly 
smeared ‘with strongly scented sandalwood oll. 
Rama’s guilty conscience prevented him from 
touching It, as he tIrmly believed it would stick to 
his fingers: and his, of course, was the only hand 
that did not smell of the oll. 
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A NOISY 


The tuctoo, or trout-spotted lizard, is eight or 
nine inches in length, with a broad and frog-like 
head, and eyes that stand out like those of a 


LIZARD, | 
crocodile. Mr. Cuming, author of “In the Shadow | 
| 





of the Pagoda,” was frightened by a tuctoo during 
his first night in Burmah, and takes his revenge by 
describing the creature with all the sarcasm at his 
command. 





He had gone to bed, and was just falling asleep 
when a tuctoo spoke up from a spot about a 

ard anda half from the pillow. The new-comer 

unded out of bed and snatched up his revolver. 
Happily a native was at hand, and pointed out the 
lizard.” Ev nu Mr. Cuming could not believe 
that so sinall a creature could speak with such a: 
voice. The as if divining his listener's | 
doubts, spoke again. “I lave hated him from that 
hour,” says Mr. Cuming. 
“His favorite resort ts about the angle of the 
veranda wall and the ceiling, and from that coign 
of vantage he heguiles the passing hours after 
sunset by bawling out his name at short intervals. | 
If he would do so once, and have done with it, we 
should not object; but anything like self-restraint 
is foreign to tuctoo character. 

“He wants to attract notice: and_he always 
succeeds. He begins by remarking, ‘Cr-ter-r!’ tia 

leasint, conversational tone: then ‘Cr-rrr!? a 
ittle louder, as if he thought you had not caught 
what he said. After this he pauses a moment, and 
what was really weighing on his mind comes out. | 
‘Tuctoo! 

“You might tmagine tha 
and giving his name toa y deaf servant, for In | 
a second out it comes again, “Tuctoo!" a third time, 
“‘TUCtoo!’ (Confound tt, can’t you hear?) ‘ 

“Thon he recollects that hé must not lose his | 
temper with # servant, and repeats ‘Tuctov’ in a 
languid drawl. He finishes off with a ‘Crrr—errr— 
errr’ of ruffled pride, which seems to mean, ‘Not a 
bad name when it's properly announced, you 
know.’” 




































he was paying a visit, | 











see- | 
HIS EXPLANATION. | 


In a certain town in Nevada there was at one 
time a justice of the peace who had been born in 
the Emerald Isle, and whose blunders occasioned 
many a smile to the better educated members of 
the community. 


* Atone time a subpena had been issued from his | 
court to another Irishman to attend as witness ina 
case where James Smith was the plaintiff, and 
Isaac Williams eé al. were the defendants. 

Michael Fenneasey, the desired witness, appeared 
in court before the trial commenced, and durin: 
an informal preliminary conversation he asked 
bluntly, e, who {n the wurrld is ‘ea 
That's fwhat Oi'm wantin’ t’ be towld.” | 

“Well, well, Moichael,” exclaimed his honor, in 
evident amazement, “Oi must say OPm a ‘bit; 
surprised that an Amirican citizen, an’ a man ay | 
orthinary Intilligince, should not know the manin’ 
of etal.’ But for the binifit av the witness an’ any | 
other gintlemin prisint that moight be ignorant as | 
well ay Moichael Fennessey, O1 will explain. It is 
dirlvated from two Latin wurrds conthracted, 
manes in Its Htheral an’ Amirican cine, af a 
all 
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WINNING 

Women have been known to win husbands by 
acting on the maxim that the way to a man’s heart 
is through his stomach. ‘The story ts told of a 
learned English judge whe asked n woman to 
marry him because she, knowing his weakness, 
had mixed a salad so artistically that he declared 
he could not live without eating another. 


The judge soun repented of his folly in allowing 
his palate to control his judgment when selecting a 
wife and not a cook. The lady had a foolish 
nature,—an old proverb declares any fool a compe 
tent salad-maker,—and she also had a temper which 
so tormented her husband that he would prolong 
the sessions of his court far into the night. 

“Gentlemen,” he was accustomed to say, when 
counsel or jury murmured at the lateness of the 
hour, “as we must be somewhere, we cannot be 
better anywhere than we are here.” 

In his “Book About the Table,” Mr. Jeaffreson 
tells of a young London epicure who was won by 
a lady through her excellence in making boiled 
custards. 

Three voung ladies were staying at his mother's 
house. Knowing that they had prudential reasons 
for wishing to marry him,—he had a fortune,—the | 
young man resolved to select a wife from one of | 
them, and to let hig choice be determined by their 
skill in cookery, the art he valued above all others. 

Without revealing the purpose of his proposal, | 
he craftily broached the au pject of eaokery; led 
the girls to boast of their skill, and then suggested 
that they should compete in making boiled cua. 
tards. Each competitor should have the same 
materials and opportunities, and be allowed a 
private room as her pecullur kitchen. ' 

The proposal was merrily accepted, and it was 
also ugveed that the young man and’ his mother 
should act as jurors to decide on the merits of the 
custards, en the three custards were pro- 
duced, Fanny’s was so clearly the best that the 
two jurors did not hesitate fo proclaim her the 
victor. 

Three days later Fanny was engaged to the 
youthful epicure, and three months later they were 
married. About a year after the marriage it was 
discovered that in the interval between the agree. 
ment for the tournament and the time for entering | 
the lists Panny had bribed the housekeeper with. 
two sovereigns to furnish her with a half-pint of | 
cream, in addition to the specified materials. 

She made the victim of her artifice an excellent | 
wife, nevertheless, and years after was heard to | 
say, “My dear girls are afl that I desire. They are 
clever, lively, lovely, and of the sweetest temper. | 
But what ts to me far more important, they are 
incapable of artifice.” 
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MISUNDERSTOOD. 


The young Laird of Lochnow was a character in 
the Scotch camp life of the early eighteenth 
century. He was cool in action, and full of fun in 
daily life. One day he was detailed to command a 
burial party, and as he atrolled over the hattle-field 
his orderly came to him in great perplexity. 


“Sir,” said he, “there is a heap of fellows lying | 
out yonder who say they’re only wounded, and 
they won’t let us bury them like ‘the rest. What 
shall we do?” I 

“Bury them at once,” replied young Agnew, , 
without moving a muscle of his countenance, ‘for 
if you take their word for it, they won’t be dead 
for a hundred years to come!” 

The man saluted and started off, in all simplicity, 
to carry out the order, and Agnew had to despateh 
a counter-erder in haste to prevent his joke from 
being carried further than he had intended. 

This recalls an ‘‘o’er true” tale of Border life. 
Some Galloway mosstroopers were brought before 
Sir William Howard, who was an enthusiastic 
mathematician. He was deep in his studies when 
the prisoners were marched Into the castle court- 
yard, and a licutenant came running up to get 
orders as to their disposal. Enraged at bein, 
interrupted, he cried, “Hang the prisoners!” an 
went on with his work. 

He finished his problem and went down with a 
cheerful mind, only to learn that his exclamation 
had been taken for an order, and the prisoners 
were all hanged. 
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A QUEER PLANT DISEASE, 


A very beautiful proof of the delicacy of the | 
balance of forces on which the life and health of 
animals and plants depends is furnished by soins | 
recent experiments at Cornell Untyersity. { 


Tomatoes grown in the forcing-houses of the 
university had the veins of thelr leaves reatly | 
swollen and turned white, and the leaf-cells were | 
enormously stretched; so much so, in fact, that at | 
length they burst, and water poured plentifully | 
from them. The cause of these singular phenomena ' 
was found to be that in consequence of the great 

amount of moisture contained In the warm air of: 


the forcing-houses, the leaves were not able to give 
ent 





out water by transpiration as fast as it 
into them by the action of the roots. It was 
of vegetable dropsy. : 

Another instance of a similar effect has been | 
seen in the case of apple-trees which, were ruth. | 
lessly pruned during the winter. When spring: 
exume, and the roots began to set currents of 
molsture flowing upward into the twigs and leaves, 
the latter had been so greatly reduced in number 
that they could not take care of the too abundant 
supply thus forced upon them, and as a result, the | 
leaves became gorged with water, and the tree. 
suffered from a dropsical disease. 


Ls 
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NO CURRENCY. | 

4 

Even in these days, when there ix so much talk 

about “sound currency,” “monometallism,” “bi- 
metallism,” and the like, it Is probable that many 
people have but a vague idea of what it would be | 
like to have no currency at all. } 


A writer In the Boston Transcript endeavors to | 
give us some understanding of such an awkward 
Moneylesx state by recalling an experience of a 
famous French singer in the Society Islands while 
on a professional tour around the world. E 

She gave a concert there with an understanding 
that she was to r ve one-third of the receipts. | 
The attendance was good, and her share of the 
receipts consisted of three pigs, twenty-three 
turkeys, forty-four chickens, five thousand cocoa- 








nate, and considerable quantities of bananas, | quartercd oak Frame, for $10.00, express charges to be paid by receiver. 


Jemons and oranges. 


—see---- 
Do Fou think my verse goud?” asked a young , 
poet of Douglas Jerrold. “Good, my dear boy!” | 


was the enigmatic reply. “Good is not the word!” | 


A HUSBAND. : 





; above statement we respectfully refer to | 
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For the Companion. 


THE MODERN DIETARY. 


Though the importance of submitting even those 
who are not so aMicted with disease as to be bed- 
ridden to a more or less restricted diet is still 
recognized, !t must be admitted that the modern 
dietary does not much resemble the rigid rules 
formerly in vogue. It 1e doubtful if the medical | 
men of to-day are willing to admit that there are | 
many diseases in which the patient is beneflted by 
a close restriction of diet. 

It is now universally recognized that it is a 
practice fraught with extreme danger In any form 
of disease, to withdraw the bulk of the food without. 
replacing it with its equivalent in nourishment. 

Such a replacement has been made possible, as it’ 
never was before, by the great varicty of prepared | 
foods which, while calling for no effort upon the 
part of the system, are still readily absorbed and | 
assimilated. 

The old adage, “Stuff a cold and starve a fever,” 
as indicative of the methods once employed in 
dealing with the question of the proper diet for the 
sick, has lost its force; and the more reasonable 
one, of sustaining the strength by suitable nourish. | 
ment in every condition of disease, has taken Its | 
place. 

In the most extreme cases it will be found neces- 
sary to obtain for the patient food from which the 
waste and unavailable matter has been entirely 
removed, so sensitive is the system at times, and xo 
instinctively does it repel what is not of use to it. 
But the limitation formerly placed upon the diet of 
the sick by the lack of a variety to choose from is 
now happily done away.with, and we should spare 
no pains to find some nourishment which shall 
prove sullicient for, and acceptable to, the most 
difficult case. 

Though we have no rules to guide us, it will be 
found that a judicious use of stimulants will often 
aid the system In accepting what it would other. 
wise repel. But we must remember that alcohol, in | 
any form, tends to destroy life rather than to build 
it up, and that stimulants should be used only under 
the direction of the family doctor. 

A harmless and often all-eflicient stimulant is | 
heat. Preparations which are taken hot are often 
better borne and do much more good than the same 
preparations taken cool. | 

It is not necessary to speak of the advantage of 
giving only a liquid diet in extreme cases. 


ge 


EFFECT OF A POEM. 


After the battle of Balaclava, when the wounded | 
were in the hospital, a chaplain read to them 
Tennyson’s stirring Hnex, “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade.” So delighted were the invalids 
that they manifested their pleasure, notwithstand. | 
ing their wounds. The chaplain wrote to the poet, | 
telling him of the circumstance, and for reply 
Tennyson gent him two hundred copies of the 
poem beautifully printed, with an autograph letter. | 

But the most extraordinary story associated with 
this poem iy told in Mr. Walters’s “Tennyson: 
Poet, Philosopher, Idealist.” 

A New England preacher, tn the middle of a 
sermon, recited “The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 
The congregation Hxtened breathlessly, but after 
the service many murmured at the profanation of 
the church by the reciting in it of a war lyric. The 
minister, depressed by these criticisms, went home 
saddened, thinking that his sermon had produced 


| for young readers, as he says, a pretty incident of 


Early the next morning he was told that a man, 
looking like a tramp, wished to see him. 

“Show him in,” said the minister; 
stranger, as he entered the room, said: 

«sir, Lcome to thank you for saving my soul.” 

The mintster stood in silence, wondering what 
the tramp could mean. 

“T was all through the Crimea,” the stranger 
added, “and [ was in the thickest of the fight at 
Gettysburg; but never till I heard you recite that 
poem yesterday did [ know what I had to thank 
God for. From the hour [I heard that poem I 
determined to change my life, and I want to thank 
the man to whom I owe that resolution.” 


and the 


INGENIOUS DEFENCE. 


In Australia great kangaroo-hunts are organized. 
Generally the capture is sufficiently easy, but 
sometimes the kangaroo makes an original defence, 
which ts thus described in “The Industries of 
Animals :” 


If possible, the kangaroo directs his flight toward 
ariver. If he reaches it he enters, and thanks to 
his great height, is able to go on foot to a depth 
where the eRe are obliged to swim. There he 
plants himself on his two hind legs and his tail, 
and up to his shoulders in the water, awaits the ; 
arrival of the pack. With his forepaws he seizes | 
by the head the first dog that approaches, and as 
he is more solidly balanced than his assailant, he 
holds the dog’s nose beneath the water as long as 
he can. 

Unless a second fog speedily comes to the rescue, 
the first one is inevitably drowned. If a companion 
arrives and sets him free, he is glad to regain the 
bank as quickly as possible. 

A strong and courageous old male kangaroo will 
hold his own against twenty or thirty dogs, 
drowning some and frightening others, and the 
hunter is obliged to Intervene with a bullet. 


SAVED THE KITTEN. 


A correspondent of the Southern Birouac tells, 


the battle of Resaca. The Federals were charging 
the Confederate works, bullets were falling like 
hail, and the noise of cannon was deafening. 


All at once in a moment of silence a Confederate 
soldier heard a strange sound—*Meouw—me-u-ow 
—meouw!” He looked over the pile of fence-rails 
behind which he was sheltered, and there was a 
tortolse-shell kitten, A farmhouse was near, it 
seems, and the people had gone away In haste, and 
left the kitten behind them. 

The brave cannoneer made up his mind that the | 
little thing must be saved, and so, at the great risk 
of his life, he sprang over the works, caught up the | 
kitten, and jumped back again into shelter. i 

When the battle was over he took the stranger 
with him, and it became the pet of the battery. “It 
was 4 pretty sight,” the correspondent says, “to | 
see it perched on a caixsou, or lying across an | 
artilleryman’s shoulder.” 


FRESH AIR PROHIBITED. \ 


Many are the stories toll of the great reverence | 
in which the Scotch people hold the Sabbath. Their | 
methods of showing their reverence, however, are 
sometimes so remarkable as to draw a smile from 
others, who may nevertheless be reasonably strict | 
observers of the “day of rest.” 


A minister of the kirk told an American clergy- | 
man who was travelling in Scotland that on one | 
occasion he passed a Sunday in a little country inn, 
and as the tiny parlor of the house was exceedingly | 
close and stuify, and the day was warm, he started 
to open one of the windows. | 

“What are ye aboot, mot inqutred the landlady 
with much severity, entering the room just in time 
to ¥ ent the carrying out of the mintater’s design. 

Ne meekly explained that he had thought it 
would be pleasant to have a little fresh air. 

“Eh, mon?” said the landlady, with additional 
emphasis and severity, “ye can hae no fresh air in 
this house on the Sawbeth. Six days are enow for 
that, mon!” 























A SHATTERED IDOL. 

One of the greatest sorrows of famous personages | 
ig that It ia impossible to Hve up to the ideal | 
opinion which the people whom they meet fn the 
ordinary affairs of life have formed of them. | 

It is recorded that a certain Hterary man of high 
reputation had occasion to remark to a waiter In 
the restaurant where he sometimes lunches: 

“Walter, this beefsteak Is very tough.” 

The waiter looked at him with a sorrowful 
expresston, and sighed deeply. 

“Perhaps you will tell me,’” sai@ the Hterary 
man, “why you sigh in that fashion.” 

“Ah, sir,” said the walter, I took you for a man 
who always said original ‘things; and here you’ 
come and say just the same thing that all the rest 
of them do!” 


TOO WELL PRESERVED. 


Bidding for compliments 1s well known to be a 
dangerous business, but people still rush into ft, as 
moths fly into the candle. 

Jane Manson!” exclaimed Mrs 
to the daughter of an old | 
= goin’ on thutteen years sence | 
awzee! I shoulda’ knowed 
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“You think Pye kept my looks pretty well, then, | 
Mrs. Jennings?” sald plain little Mrs. Manson, with ; 
an air of gratified vanity. 
ex, Suxan Jane,” responded Mrs. Jennings, 
nt unconsciousness of what was expec! 

don't t to hurt your feelin’s, an 
know ‘handsome ix that hai 
say [think you have kep' 
in'ly.” 





in | 
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ou 
‘ome does;” but TE niust | 
your old looks surpris 








BRILLIANT. 


“Be sure and lock the back door, Jane,” said a 
lady to a newly Imported servant-girl. “Yes, 
ma’am,” was the answer. “Shall I lock it on the 
outside or the Inside?” 

The mistress one day called down-stairs and 
asked Jane, who was in the dining-room, what 
time it wax by the kitchen clock. 

“It was ten minutes after nine about five minutes 
ago, ma'am, so T guess it’s half-past by this time, 
ma'am.” 





WTHESE eggs are quite fresh. 1 suppose?” eald a 
lady to.an old negro, who came to her kitchen door | 
with eges to sell. 
“Praish, lady?” 
ma'am. De fact ts, lad, 
none but fraish eggs.” 


| 
“Dupin is a dead city,” wrote an Irishman, | 
many urs ago. “Nothing is stirring in it but i 





was the reply. “’Deed dey is, | 
ly, my ‘hens nebbah lays | 











but one effect—the Irritation of his people. 


stagnation.” | 
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beautiful illustrated descriptive Catalogue FREE. 
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Duck Outing Suit. 


Stylish and Serviceable. 
Now so Popular. 
Will Fit Any Figure. 

Made style of cut of English 
Steam Shrunk Duck. Can be 
had in Plain White, Blue Ground, 
White Polka Dot or Stripe, White 
Ground, Hair-line Stripe of Black, 
Red, Blue or Brown and fancy fig- 
ured effect. 


Price $2.90. 


Can be had in any size. When 
ordering send bust measure and 
length of Skirt and pattern desired. 
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An Income Tax 


is said by many to be inquisitorial and 
demoralizing. This charge cannot be 
brought against 


The Mass. Benefit Life Association 














which offers to furnish income when the « 


bread-winner is removed by death, and 

does it with the smallest possible tax 
upon his income while he lives. 

The Largest and Strongest Natural-Premium 
Insurance Co. of New England. 


$5,000.00 a day paid to beneficiaries at 60% of usual cost. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as 
Special General and State Agents, 


| GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Hay-Fever and Asthma Cured 
To Stay Cured, 


with Eighteen Hundred references to peo- 
ple who will tell you what we have done for 
them, is just out and ready for distribution to all 
applicants. Send for a copy and mention Tue 
COMPANION. Address, 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, New York. 
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No Drip to Soti Table Linen. 
No wires to 5108. spout. No falling off. Nickel-plated. 
Mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


Wedding Gifts 
925 Fine. “ATR sem, 


1000 

The form and decoration of the 
“Argo” pattern makes it one of the 
most beautiful designs that has been 
produced. All the following articles 
ave handles in this design and we 
suugest any of them as appropriate 
Wedding Gifts: 





In Sterling Silver 


Teaspoons $10 doz., Dessert Spoons 
$3.50 pair; Table Spoons $4.50 pair, 
Dessert Forks $16.50 doz.; Table Forks 
$22 doz; Sugar Spoon $2.50; Jelly 
Spoon $4; Preserve Spoon $5.50; Berry 
Bpoon $5.75; Cotfee Spoons $9 doz; 
Berry Forks $8 doz; Cold Meat Forks 
$5.50 each; Cream Ladle $2.75; Gray 
Ladie $4.50; Small Soup Ladle $1l; 
Sugar Tongs $3; Butter Knife $2.75. 





erything in Table.Ware is made 
in this pattern and a complete Price- 
List sent on application. 


Send for finely illustrated 
catalogue of one hund 
and fifty sterling silver nov- 
elties for the desk, toilet 
table and work. basket, 
costing from 50c. to 85. 


Any of the articles above mentioned 
sent by insured mail on receipt of 
price; no extra charge for engraving. 


A. STOWELL & C0., 


24 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1822. 





Doctor Advised It_— 


“Last Spring my little three-year-old daughter was afflicted 


with a watery, eating eruption all over her face. 
weuk, the lids being very much diseased. 
of her life, when the Doctor advised trying Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
The use of only two bottles effected a cure, and I regard her now 


Her eyes were 
T had almost despaired 


as healthy as any child of her age.”—JosEPH F. PERKINS, Hotel- 


keeper, Stuart, Va. 
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A High Grade 
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Moderate Price. 
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To the Revolutionary Corner. 





id Louetta, afte 


A ISS MEHITABLI r 
a long pause, “shouldn’t you think it| 
must be nice to have a lot of dead 


folks all your own?” 

Miss Mehitable dropped the black stocking she 
was knitting, pushed her spectacles up on her 
smooth, iron-gray hair, and stared at her newly 
adopted daughter. The girl sat in the little 
carpet-covered rocking-chair, the lamplight shin- 
ing on her abundant red hair, her freckled face, 
her small, near-sighted eyes. Not even her own 
mother could e called her a pretty child; 









but Miss Mehitable surveyed her with perfect | 


satisfaction. 

Only six months ago Miss Mehitable had gone 
to the Orphan Asylum in the city, and astonished 
the matron by asking for the homeliest girl they 
had, for adoption. 

“There’s alway 
good-looking ones 
uous sniff. 

There was something in the appearance of this 
determined-looking woman, with her gray skirt 
above her heavy boot-tops, her plain coat and 
hat, her complete freedom from ornamentation of 
any kind, that impressed the matron. ‘That 
woman is a power somewhere,’ she thought. 








plenty of folks to take the 





she said, with a contempt- | 
| all that, too.” 


“My name is Mehitable 
Swett, of Royton,”’ continued 
the visitor, “and I can refer 
you to the selectinen of the 
town.”* 

“Our homeliest girl! Well, 
1 think we ought to call up 
“42,” said the matron to the 
amused first assistant. So 
«42,’' a shrinking, red-haired 
child, not beautiful, surely, 
was brought into the visitors’ 
parlor. 

“You can leave us alone,” 
said Miss Mehitable; and the 
matron obediently withdrew. 

Now, my dear,” said Miss Mehitable to the 
frightened child, with a sudden softening of 
manner, t up in my lap.” 

The child allowed herself to be taken up. 

“There, now,” said Miss Mehitable. ‘Why, I 
guess you aint much used to laps. Well, we'll 
change all that. Now what's your name ? 
+42,” lisped the little girl. 

“Pshaw! You must have some other name 
than +42 What is it ?"” 

“My name's Chrissy 
Christmas, not just Chris 

“Why do they call you Christmas ?” 

‘The child remained silent. 

“Oh, I guess I know,” said Miss Mehitable. 
“They found you on Christmas day on Boylston 
Street. Have you any relations or friends 

“No, ma’am.”" 

“No relations or friends! 























Boylston, only it's 


a 








Well, we'll change 


Miss Mehitable slowly and gently drew from 
the child all the story she had to tell. 
pitiably little of it. She had been only a few 
weeks old when the policeman found her. Her 
mother had abandoned her on Christmas day. 
They had brought her here. She had always had 


There was 









good food, clothes and teaching. No; she had 
never been held in any one’s lap before. She had 
never been kissed, and she was ten years old. 

So «42"" was legally adopted by Miss Mehitable 
Swett, and re-named Louetta Luella Swett, after 
twin sisters of Miss Mehitable’s who had died in 
infancy. 

Miss Mehitable kept a little notion-shop in 
Royton, where she lectured the girls who came to 

buy corsets, and refused to sell 


cap-pistols to the little boys, | 


or colored candy to the little | so/”” 


girls. There was a story cur- 
rent that Miss Mehitable had 


B, irons! 

In spite of these prejudices, 
her trade was good. The farm- 
ers’ wives for miles around 
knew that Mehitable Swett’s 
calicoes never “ran,” and that 
her “‘all-wool” meant all wool. 

Mehitable was one of the largest 
taxpayers in the town, and was one 
of the quaint figures on the train when, 


stock in the railroad company ride free 
to Boston. 

There was often an informal meeting 
of the selectmen in the little parlor 
behind her shop, when any important 
subject was to be discussed. On such 
occasions she was often consulted. 
“She's got the best judgment of any 
man in town!” old Squire Black used 
to say with emph 

Miss Mehitable was a patriot, and during 
the Civil War, when of course she could not 
be a soldier, she had insisted upon sending 
a substitute. She had been favored by the 
authorities, who were much impressed, with 
an official document certifying that Mehitable 
Swett had furnished a substitute. The certificate, 
in a frame, was the crowning glory of her shop. 








on stockholders’ day, all the holders of | 


The fact that the substitute was shot in the | 


back while running away from a fight did not, in 
ss Swett's judgment, affect her responsibility 
toward the man’s fami’ 
over them—they were a shiftless lot—and borne 
with them, until one happy day they all emigrated, 
and were forever after unable to return. 

The certificate hung over the door which led 








and she had watched | 


into the parlor, and the jangling bell rang under | 


it all the day long. Miss Mehitable used to sit 
behind her counter, like a judge on the bench 
and the stately “Well?” with which she invari- 
ably greeted her customers was 
enough to frighten timid strangers. 

But the village people knew her 
well, and though they laughed at 





her peculiarities, there was no one 
in Royton who was respected 
more than she. 

The adoption of Louetta Luella 
had been a matter of intense 
interest in the town. It was just 
like Miss Mehitable, they said, to 
take a child that no one else would 
have 3ut all the townspeople 
were kind to the plain, shy, un- 
childish stranger. 

Day by day Miss Mehitable 
and Louetta grew nearer to each 
other, the one so glad to 
love, the other starving to receive 
it. Little by little the child opened 
her heart, sure of sympathy; and 
Miss Mehitable was learning what 
a strange and unnatural product 
an Orphan Asylum child is. 

Louetta’s mind w so full of 
queer fancies that Miss Mehitable 
was not surprised, that stormy 
night when our story opens, that 
the child’s thought should turn as 
it did, and to hear her ask if it 
would not be ‘nice to have a lot 
of dead folks all your own 

“Dead folks, Louetta ?”’ she said. 

“Yes,” answered the child, 
simply ; ‘grandfathers and grand- 
mothers and aunts and uncles, 
all your own, with a high fence 
around to keep folks out. Ah, it 
must be so nice!’’ Louetta’s face 
brightened at the thought. 





give 


























“Yes, dear,’ said Miss Mehitable, softly; “I 
know what you mean. To have one’s dead 
together is a comfort.”’ 

“But, Miss Mehitable, do you think it would 
be wicked to adopt grandfathers, if they’d been 
dead so long they had no one left? There are 
two soldiers of the Revolution in the old part of 
the graveyard, and they have no one to love them 
and take care of them, and they'd make such nice 
grandfathers for me, if you think they wouldn't 
object. Do you? I want some dead relations 
The near-sighted eyes were din with tears. 
“Who are they ?” asked Miss Mehitable. 

“One is Captain Jonathan Martin and the other 


once asked a young woman to | is Lieutenant Thomas Edmunds, and they died 
leave the shop who had dared | before 1800.”” 
to ask if she kept crimping | “No,” said Miss Mehitable, in answer to the 








child’s inquiry, “the Martin family are all gone, 
and the last Edmunds moved West years ago. 
There is no one living who would care, and as for 
the dead—I don’t think they'll object! But what 
good will they do you?” 

“Ah,” said Louetta, with fervor, “they will be 
such a comfort to me nights! I can make stories 
up about them after I go to bed, and I can take 
care of their graves, and put wreaths on them on 
their birthdays, and perhaps you will have the 
headstones straightened, and I will clean and 
scrape them, and then on Decoration day they 
will put flags and flowers there, and I shall feel 
so proud and so—so respectable !’” 

So with Miss Mehitable’s consent and aid, 
Louetta Luella adopted her grandfathers. 

All through April the child worked every 
pleasant day after school hours, patiently digging 
up witch-grass and weeds from the neglected 
mounds and the gravelled walk that ran beside 
them. Miss Mehitable had the sagging head- 
stones straightened, but it was Louetta who 
laboriously scraped and cleaned them, till the old 
inscriptions were legible. 

There, too, the first wild flowers were carefully 
transplanted, and on Sunday afternoons Miss 
Mehitable and Louetta often walked there, and 
the child showed with delight the improvements 
made during the week. 

“I gave Grandfather Martin all of the cowslips, 
for he was so fond of them, you know. Grandma 
says he always kept a bowl of them on the sitting- 
room table, while they were in blossom.” -The 
child lifted her eyebrows significantly, and whis- 
pered, ‘‘Make believe.” s 

“But Grandpa Edmunds liked violets best, so 
I've given them all to him.” 

The child ran on, full of mythical tales of these 
pseudo-grandfathers who had died nearly one 
hundred years before. 

Royton, like many old towns in New England, 
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was rich in Revolutionary lore, and in her grave- | 
yard were buried several of those, who, by dying, ; 
had helped to make the nation. But there was so! 
much holy zeal felt for those who had died to save | 
the nation that the Revolutionary soldiers were | 
neglected, and Royton almost forgot that the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


been given to the earlier dead. In the great heart 
of America there is love enough to go aronnd. 
The minister then gave an address, and his text 
was, *‘A little child shall lead them.”’ Louetta 
Luella felt the blood rush to her face, when, after 
the address, Captain Townsend holding her hand, 


said they did their taxidermic and conchologic 
work and stored their specimens; and it was 
hinted that we must keep away from it. We 
should have been very glad to keep altogether 
away from both the shanty and its occupants, 
{and all but two of us succeeded pretty well in 








blood shed in '76 was the sced that brought that | they marched at the head of the line to the grass- | doing so. 


eternal crop of glory in '61. 


grown corner, where her “grandfathers’"’ graves 


These exceptions were the youngest of our 


There they lay—in an obscure part of the old testified how much one little tender heart and two : party, Billy Eaton and Ray Jayne. These lads 


cemetery, out of the line of march on Memorial ; 
day, out of the line of men’s thoughts. The! 
sound of the fife and drum stole over the hill 
once @ year, and the odor of blossoms strewn on | 
patriots’ graves; but they were not for them! 

Because of Fort Donelson and Gettysburg, the 
glory of Bunker Hill and Saratoga had grown | 
dim. 

Louetta worked so faithfully that when | 
Memorial day dawned her grandfather's graves | 
were in perfect order, and nothing remained to be | 
done but to decorate the front of the shop. Miss 
Mehitable’s bunting and flags were the best she | 
could find in Boston, and as she impressed into 
her service any competent man who passed there — 
was no lack of help. 

Around the awning posts Louetta had tied 
bunches of lilacs and fresh green boughs, and a | 
pitcher, without a handle, filled with snowballs, 
was placed on the town pump opposite. 

Soon the entire population had trustfally put 
their keys under their front door mats, and were 
quietly wending their way to the cemetery, while 
the Grand Army Post fell into line—at least those 
who were able to walk; for poor Silas Mason lay . 
on his invalid chair in the grocery wagon, and the , 
old squire drove Tom Carter, with his crutches, ' 
in his own buggy. | 

It was a very different spirit from that which | 
animates a Memorial day crowd in a great city. | 
There was mtich less pomp, less noise and oratory, 
but there was a seriousness, a depth of feeling, a 
homeliness about the affair, which made the 
spectator feel that here the ceremonies were no 
perfunctory matter. Their dead were their own, 
not the indiscriminate dead of the cities. 

A sense of security and contentment filled ; 
Louetta’s heart as, with her hand in Miss Mehita- | 
ble’s, she walked to the Soldiers’ Monument. She | 
belonged to some one. She had a name, a home, | 
a mother, even two dead grandfathers, and her | 
cup of bliss was full. | 

The little procession, with muffled drum-beat 
and tolling bell, came slowly to the Soldiers’ 
Monument, where the townspeople had gathered. 
To-morrow. the veterans might be carpenters, 
shoemakers and farmers; but for to-day they 
were heroes. 

The church choir sang, the minister made a 
prayer, and then came the roll-call. 

Before Miss Mehitable realized it, Louetta had 
slipped her hand away, and had run up to Captain ' 
Townsend, the officer in charge, with a bit of 
paper in her hand. 

“If you please, sir,’’ she said, as she handed 
it to him, ‘won't you call the roll for the Revolu- | 





tionary soldiers over 

in the old part, too? 
Both my grandfathers are 
there—that is, not my really 
truly grandfathers, only ones that 
I’ve adopted because they hadn't 
any little girl, and I hadn't any 
grandfathers, and I’ve copied their 
names on this paper, if you'll only 
call them out! I’m sure they 
must be very lonesome way over 
there in that corner.” 

The clear little voice rang out 
in the silence. Filled with an 
absorbing emotion, the shy child 
became bold. There was such an 
intensity of appeal in her tone 
that the captain's eves filled with 
tears. 

«Comrades,”"’ said 
he, ‘after this, we 
will call the roll of 


the Revolutionary ee 
dead first.” nm 
The crowd, all of ji 


whom knew the 
child and her sad 
history, cheered. 

“How glad they'll 
be!’ she said, slip- 
ping back into her 
place beside Miss Mehitable, whose stern face / 
was very tender as she looked at the unconscious. 
child, 

One by one, the names of those valiant dead , 
were called, and the voice of the dram was thé | 
only answer. There were not many of them, but i 
enongh to make every heart fill with pride that, 
the little town of Royton bad borne her part 80 | 
bravely in that mighty struggle. { 

Then followed the much longer list of the Civil 
War soldiers, and there was not a veteran there | 
who did not feel glad that the place of honor had: 








Digging Clams. 


little willing hands could do. 
On these and on the adjoining graves the 


planted. 

Now when a stranger visits Royton, almost the 
first place he is taken to is ‘Revolutionary 
Corner,’ which the high-school boys and girls 
keep in beautiful order, and he hears the story 
how Louetta adopted her grandfathers, and how 
the Revolutionary heroes came to their own. 

ANNA SPRAGUE PACKARD. 
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For the Companion. 


HONEYSUCKLES. 


Within a belfry built of bloom, 
Above the garden wall they swing; 
A chime of bells for winds to ring, 

Of mingled music and perfume. 


What scented syllables of song 
Throughout the day their tongues repeat! 
They tempt with promise, honey-sweet, 

The listener to linger long. 


A bit of sunset cloud astray, 
The dappled butterfly floats near, 
Lured by the fragrant music clear 
Trembles with joy, then fades away. 


And thither oft, from time to time, 
‘The humming-bird and golden bee, 
List, and go mad with melody,— 

The honey-music of the chime. 


And thither when the silver gleam 

Of moon and stars is over all, 

One white moth hovers near the wall,— 
A ghost to haunt the garden's dream! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW WE BROKE UP A GANG. 


We were camped on a sand hummock, over- 
grown with wiry beach-grass, near the point of 
the elbow of Cape Cod. Below us to the eastward 
sparkled a narrow inlet, beyond which stretched 
a flat—level almost as a floor—of gray, dun sand. 
Beyond this again lay the natural dike on which 
the ocean beat. 

Standing here, we could look straight toward 
the north of Portugal with nothing on a clear day, 
we used to say, to prevent our seeing it, but the 
distance. At the back of our dwelling, and some 
miles from it, lay the quiet harbor of North 
Drury, semicircled with low bluffs, dotted with 
groves of low pitch-pines and clusters of dwellings 
and bearing upon its waters a bright sail here and 
there. 

Onur shelter was a ‘‘clammer’s” shanty, weather- 
beaten and weather-grayed, but weather-tight. 
Another similar shanty stood unoccupied, in a 
depression between two hummocks at a short 
distance from us. 

We were a jolly 
company of eight 
young fellows, and 
spent our time study- 
ing a little, digging 


fishing, boating and 
swimming. Once a 
week only we rowed 
to North Drury for 
our mail and food 
supplies. The rest of 
these outing days we 
spent apart from civ- 
ilization in this lone- 
* liest portion of one of 
the most desolate re- 
gions of the Cape. 

So, at least, it was 
a for the first fortnight. 
‘Then a company of 


five young men came | sand-colored pantaloons hitched more than half- : 
down the inlet in a' way up his back, a big, rough straw hat crowning ‘ 


sloop and took pos- 
session of the othe: 
shanty, in the depres. 
sion between the two 
hummocks. They at 
once ran ont through 
its upper window a 
pennant bearing a 
conch-shell. I do not 
think they knew that 
our shanty had ten- 
ants until after they 
had taken possession 
of the one they oc- 
cupied. 

When, after a few 
days we called upon 
them they did not 
seem glad to see us. To tell the truth we were 
not glad to see them. 


Beer and wine bottles, freshly emptied, lying , 


outside their shanty, were signals of what might 
be found within. The rooms were littered and 
dirty, and the occupants, we thought, not desira- 
ble neighbors. ‘They were not very communica- 
tive, but said somewhat curtly that they were 
students on a collecting trip for the museum of 
their scientific school. 

The larger portion of their ground-floor room 
was closely curtained off. In this apartment they 


clams, eel - spearing, , 





iwere somehow drawn 
jto the new - comers. 


| choicest blossoms were laid, and the largest flags | They frequently called 


at the Pennant Camp 
jand finally went with 
| its occupants on some 
;of their excursions. 
Coming back late from 
one of these expeditions 
they spent the night at 
the strangers’ shanty. 
When they made their 
appearance in rather a 
hangdog fashion about 
breakfast - time ‘next 
morning, we saw that 
they were in a condi- 
tion of wretched reac- 
tion from drink. 

This seemed a serious 
.Matter. Our leader. 
Oscar Waldron, took 
us aside for a moment's 
consultation and said: 

“It's come to this, 
boys: Billy and Ray 
must choose between us 
and the Pennants, or 
rather between staying 
with us or leaving our 
company altogether. If 
you approve, | will tell 
them so, and if they 
break away from us 










MAY 31, 1884, 

As our sloop rounded the bluff we saw at once 
what sort of “scientific students” the Pennants 
were. They were slaughtering terns by dozens 
if not hundreds. ‘These terns are lovely creat- 
ures; snow-white and pearly-gray with black 
heads. They have long, sharp beaks—those of 
the common tern are coral-red—and long, swallow- 
like wings. Hundreds of these delicate, vivacious 
creatures were balancing with wings aquiver, 





their heads bent down at 
an abrupt angle, to search the 
fishy shallows below them. 
Now and then down one of 
them would plunge headlong 
into the water, seizing and 
then swallowing a minnow. 

The guns of the 
gang were rapid- 
ly thinning their 
number. The bod- 
jes of inany terns 
lay upon the water 
while two of the 
crowd, Ray being 
one, were wad- 
ing about pick- 
ing them up and 
throwing them in- 
to the tender of 


again we had _ better q their sloop. 

write their folks, and . At this time dead 
get them away from . birds, or parts of 
here as soon as possible. aie ciees: them, were in great 


Isn’t that about right 2" 

We all said it was, 
and Billy and Ray were talked to. For about 
a week the lads kept away from temptation, 
then Waldron came to us as we sat at breakfast 
one morning, looking quite troubled. 

“Boys,” he said, ‘Billy and Ray are off again 
with that crowd, and I know where. I know 
another thing—those Pennants are not scientific 
students.” 

“What are they?" we asked. 

“Law-breakers,”” he replied, “and I'll bring 
you where you can see what sort of law-breakers 
they are. 
will end their business here, and I hope, cure our 
boys. It may not work that way, though, but 
it’s worth trying. Do you know Constable 
"Winch ?” 

Some of us had seen him. 


He was a gaunt, 


bronzed Cape Codder; a retired coasting captain, , 


who spent his whole time in alert surveyal of his 
official field. 

Now ‘No Man's Land,” as the locality was 
called where we were camped, was hardly a place 
to search for crime. Nevertheless Constable 
Winch had already ‘‘been around” our way. 
| Waldron had received a call from him one day 

when the rest of us were on a tramp, and his 
; Sloop, which looked like a copy of ours, had two 
or three times been seen hovering about our side 
‘of the harbor. Billy and Ray, by the way, had 
| talked about the constable a good deal. and 
| seemed to know something of his ways and his 
; personal appearance. We thought that this was 
| significant. 

Waldron left us. Ina short time we heard his 
voice from the rear of the shanty. 

“Boys,” he called, ‘‘who's this ?”” 

We turned, and there stood a man with his 
back to us, clothed in a dingy cotton shirt, his 


| his head, and his attitude a sort of ‘frozen 
louch,’’ as one of the boys remarked. 

| “That's Constable Jed Winch to the life!’ 
cried one of the party who had seen him. 

| «Well, I'm glad of that,” said Waldron, turn- 
ine around. “I've dressed as inuch like the 





constable as I could with such old clothes as I 
|could find. And now for the plan I have in 


| mind. You fellows put on-the worst clothes you | 
We are all bronzed enough to pass for, 


, have. 
i Cape Codders. Then we'll get into the sloop, 
| take the dory in tow and start up the inlet for— 
| there!"" 

| The muffled bang of a gun was heard far to the 


| westward, and followed by a quick succession of 
ex plosions—bang—bang—bang. 

| ‘That is where we're going. On with your old 
| duds, boys!” commanded Waldron. 

| We felt assurcd there was excitement ahead and 
were ready to start in a few moments. Favored 
by a good wind we were less than thirty minutes 
in reaching a spot near where the guns had been 
fired. A projecting bluff completely concealed 
our sloop. Waldron rowed to it, climbed it. took. 
a survey and returned. 

“Those fellows are all there—our boys with the 
rest," he said. ‘They have a sentinel out, but 
we must take our chances; we'll get the sloop 
round the bluff and anchor her near shore; then 
—chase the gang for vour lives!" 


I have a scheme that, if successful, | 


demand for wo- 
men’s hats. So 
| fierce was the craze for them that it almost 
extinguished several American species. Men 
on Cape Cod earned at that time a yearly 
income of several thousand dollars by slaughter- 
ing and skinning small birds to be used to 
ornament hats. 

These ‘scientific students," then, were bird- 
slaughterers for the millinery market! The law 
forbidding such destruction of song-birds and 
others, including terns, was at this time extremely 
stringent. 

As soon as the gang saw us there was a panic 
among them. We were not near enough to be 
clearly made out, and without the least doubt 
they took Waldron, conspicuously posted in 
order to be seen, for Constable Winch, and the 
rest of us for a Drury posse comitatus. 

Billy ran one way, and two or three unknown 
fellows another, while Ray, with the rest of the 
gang, took to the sloop, which they pushed off at 
once, paying no attention to their comrades. 
They had not allowed us to come near enough to 
anchor. 

Waldron got into our dory with three others. 
leaving the sloop to chase that of the Pennants. 
As we pulled for the shore after poor Billy, who 
was running as if for his life, many were the 
dead terns which drifted near us. These were a 
part of the cargo of the Pennants’ tender, which 
Ray was pitching overboard as fast as his arms 
could work. It was plain that the Pennants did 
not care to be overhauled with the evidence of 
their crime at hand. 

Billy was running along the hard beach border- 
ing the cove where the terns were taken. 

“We'll keep him in easy distance, boys,” said 
| Waldron, ‘but we'll not get near enough to let 
him know who we are.” 

Still Billy ran as fast as his wiry little legs 
could carry him, for he was thoroughly scared. 
| He was racing for a deep ‘cut’ or creek that 
interposed all the way ahead of him. 
| “He can't swim that,” our captain said; ‘we've 
' frightened him enough, and when he stops we had 
better hail him and take him in.”” 

To our surprise, however, Billy plunged into 
the cut and struck out to swim across it. Waldron 
‘turned pale. He sprang to his feet and cried out 
to the boy: 

“Fel-grass, eel-grass, Billy! 
back !"" 

But Billy was too far from us to hear, or too 
much bent on escaping to understand. 

; ‘He'll tangle himself in the grass and drown 
‘before we can reach him,” huskily muttered 
Waldron. 

| For a few seconds our captain was fairly 
' paralyzed with alarm. I have never seen a mao 
or boy so completely overcome; but he rallied. 

“Boys,” said he, “we can’t reach him with the 
boat. We must land and run to him—and run for 
your lives!" 

We shot the boat to the shore. and jumping 
from it, ran at our utmost speed toward the cut. 
calling as we ran. Waldron led us, pale as death, 
his breath coming hard from a throat strictured 
with dread. 

Billy, poor boy, was already well out in the 
cut, tangled in the eel-grass, floundering and 
ierying out. Waldron reached the cut first; he 
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had kicked off his shoes in the boat, and had | exposed face, judging from the way he flourished 


flung off hat, coat and vest as he ran. 

He plunged into a part of the cut that was free 
from grass, and struck off for Billy before the 
rest of us were at the cut’s edge. 

“Follow me close—the rest of yon!"’ he cried, 
as he turned for a moment on his back. ‘Follow 
close in my wake, or you’re gone; all but Fred. 
Let him look for a board on shore.” 

A wreck had strewn timbers about the place. 
Waldron struck out for Billy by an indirect 
course, avoiding the grass. The rest of us followed 
him. 

“Paddle, Billy! Don't be scared! Keep your 
head up—keep quiet! Here we are!’’ cried out 
Waldron encouragingly. 

But the poor, drowning boy had lost his 
head. The terrible ecl-grass had bound him so 
closely that he could make scarcely one free 
motion; and such as he did make were mere 
convulsive struggles that only tangled him the 
more. Before Waldron could reach him he had 
disappeared. 

I never could quite recall all that happened 
after that. We, however, got hold of a driftwood 
plank from a wreck which Fred had quickly 
found and towed to us. This we shoved along 
the water toward Waldron. 

The place where the poor boy went down—it 
was a wonder how he ever got himself into it— 
was so surrounded with grass that it took all 


; and slapped bis hands, seemed to be suffering 
| extremely. 
| More than once the poor fellow threw himself 
flat upon the sand, face down, and lay there as if 
in pain. 
‘Another rescue, boys!’’ cried Waldron. ‘Now 
| for volunteers !"° 
Several of us followed after him as he bounded 
over the humnmocks toward the boy. 


much as if he were drunk. Waldron, who knew 

' all the turns and chances of this part of the Cape, 
; Seemed to know what was the matter with the 
boy, but said nothing; he merely kept running, 
| with us at his heels. | 
| ‘The Pennants had turned off when they saw us 
| coming, and were now climbing a bluff at the 
right, while poor Ray staggered along below. | 
As we drew nearer and nearer to him we began | 
!to know for ourselves what the trouble was. 
Sand-flies! Queer little midges they were; 
, smaller than the smallest ordinary fly, they 
came whirling in little flocks about our faces, 
they annoyed us by entering our ears and eyes, | 
| and caused extreme discomfort by tickling our | 


Before we reached Ray he was staggering | 
| blindly, at times making wide circles instead of | 
direct forward movements, and indeed acting , 





faces and perhaps by biting. 
The flies grew thicker as we proceeded. A, 
dense layer of the dancing, whirling little torments ; 
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Waldron's manceuvring to get near him. It was 
agonizing to see Waldron swimming round and 
round, unable to get at Billy, while every second 
was precious. 

Not one of the rest of us succeeded for some 
time in following Waldron, but we got as near as 
we could and shoved the plank out to him. 

Billy had not gone down for the last time. He 
rose, tangled, gasping and struggling. One hand 
was still free, and with this he grasped the plank. 
Then Waldron managed to reach him, and to 
tear and pull away the grass from his limbs and 
body. 

This took a long time, and Waldron many 
times became dangerously entangled himself, 
for eel-grass, in long, tough, green-brown strands 
growing up from the bottom and floating in mats 
near the surface, makes a terrible trap for the 
swimmer. 

‘We were expecting every moment Billy's hold 
would fail; and all this time the rest of us were 
swimming around, trying to reach and help 
Waldron. At last two of us reached him. Then, 
with Billy almost unconscious, we had to take 
precious time pulling ourselves free of the grass 
before we could start for the shore. It was a 
dreadful experience. 

Somehow, though, we at last brought him to 
land. 1 believe Waldron would never again have 
seen a really happy day if we had not. We took 
the poor lad to land, and laying him down, 
stripped and rubbed him. He was not quite uncon- 
scious, but was fearfully exhausted. A fire was 
made of dry seaweed and driftwood, and water 
that we carried in our canteens heated and given 
him to drink, and he was made to eat from our 
lunch supplies before we could induce him to 
walk. 

Finally, with many stages for rest, we walked 
and carried him to camp and put him to bed. 

If Waldron had been terribly alarmed before, 
now he was grateful in proportion. 

“Boys,” he said, “1 meant that trick for the 


best, but it was a dangerous game to try. I'll 
never go into another like it.”* 
A singular retribution fell, too, upon Ray. 


Our sloop continued to chase the Pennants’ sloop 
for some distance, but was unable to overtake it. 
Our boys came at last so near that they were 
discovered, and after a little talk on both sides, 
the chase was abandoned. Ray stubbornly 
refused to go with our boys, and they returned 
without him. 

It was not until about dusk that we noted the 
Pennants returning. The tide would not allow 
them to run their sloop up into the inlet, so they 
landed far below their usual embarking point, 
and approached their cottage by a marsh from a 
new direction. 








They acted very queerly. Their heads were 
muffled in their coats or wrapped in handker- 
chief: Those who ca d buck or other 
articles dropped them here and there along the 
route, and presently the whole crowd began to 
run as if they were pursued. 

Ray was one of the last to relinquish his load. 
There was a stubborn streak in the boy; but he 
finally dropped it—a bucket of freshly dug 
quahog clams—and ran furiously with the rest. 


He had no handkerchief and no 


coat, 


and his | 


lay ahead. Raymond had come through nearly 
@ quarter of a mile of the midges; no wonder he 
“acted queer.’” 

We overtook him finally at the edges of the 
midge-cloud, where it was comparatively thin, | 
and helped him along to where the air was clear | 
of the insects, and then home to our shanty. , 
His face was bleeding, but this, I think, was 
due to rubbing it in the sand, and not to the bites | 
of the flies. | 

Raymond slept little that night. We heard | 
him cry out that he was breathing flies instead of | 
air, and he tossed and grovelled on -his pillows | 
and muttered continually. He was very nervous 
for days afterward. 

We afterwards heard that two of the Pennants 
had been so greatly irritated by the bites of the 
flies that on reaching their shanty they had fainted 
away. It is only once in a long time at the 
| Cape that these midges congregate in such vast 
numbers; then, minute as they are, they become 
positively formidable. A walk through a mile of 
concentrated sand-flies would, I think, kill some 
men, and inflict \lasting injury on others of 
tougher fibre. 
| We had no further trouble with Billy or Ray- 
mond; they stayed with us to the end, docile and 
content. This was partly owing to the prompt 
| action taken by Waldron on. the day following 
our adventures. He took three or four of the 
strongest of our number over to Camp Pennant, 
and halting us like a military platoon before it, 
went to the door and asked to see Wilmat, the 
Pennant leader. 

Wilmat came ont, followed by his crowd. All 
were armed with breech-loading shot-guns, and | 
all looked very ugly. 

“Boys,” said Waldron to the Pennants, ‘“‘when 
are you thinking of leaving ?’’ 

Wilmat replied with an oath that that was none 
of our business. 

“We've come over to tell you,’” Waldron went 
on quietly, “that your style of scientific study 
isn’t liked here in No Man’s Land. We don't 
like it, and, what’s -more, Constable Winch 
doesn't like it. We have evidence enough 
against you to fine you all heavily; you know 
that. Now if you'll pack right up and get away 
from here by this time to-morrow, we'll not 
trouble you. If yondon’'t—" ~ 

Wilmat suddenly levelled his gun straight at 
| Waldron’s breast, and shouted, “Make tracks 
! from here, you and your crowd, or I'll blow you 
| to pieces !”" 

Waldron did not flinch a hair. ‘Oh no, you 
won't,” said he. ‘You know too well that that 
would be murder. You won’t fire at me with 
these witnesses present. Now you just think 
over what I've said. You'll find I've spoken 
interest.”” 
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There was some further bluster on the part of 
Wilmat and his gang, but no further attempt to 
scare us with the 

We stayed a few moments longer; long enough 
to show them that we were not in the least 
afraid, and to impress upon them that we wer 
in dead earnest, and meant what we said. Then 
we returned to camp. 

We set a watch through that night to guard 
against a visit from the Pennants they left 
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us alone, and by noon of the following day we 
had the satisfaction of seeing the Pennant sloop 
bearing the bird-slaughterers and their belongings 
away from No Man’s Land. Norman WEST. 
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DECORATION DAY ON THE PLAINS. 


“Wich-i-ta!"” 

This was the name that the brakeman screamed, 
as our train steamed slowly up to a low, unpainted 
freight-house, at the terminus of the railroad. | 
One car had conveyed the passengers, three in 
number, to this wilderness station. 

‘We took up our bags amd walked out on the 
platform. ‘There was no waiting-room; nor was 
there even a solitary hackman to whom we might , 
appeal for transportation. If hackman there had ' 
been, we could not have given him orders where 
to drive us. 

The sun was setting. There was no shadow of 
hill or tree. Slowly the prairie changed from 
green and brown to pale yellow, and there were 
no outlines of irregularity to mark its outer} 
circumference. 

Rongh-looking men were handling goods, tilting 
heavy boxes marked “U. S. I. D.,” and giving 
directions to a few half-breed Indians who acted 
as assistants. Government wagons, sent up from 
the Agencies for Indian freight, were backed up 
to the platform. 

A few blanketed Indians stood about, watching 
their ‘‘supplies’ with evident anxiety. An occa- 
sional oath, borrowed from the vocabulary of the 
white men about them, was all the English which 
they uttered or knew. 

Some cowboys on prancing broncos enlivened | 
the scene, while pigs rooted about amongst the 
refuse paper and packing material scattered on 
the ground at the base of the platform. One of 
the cowboys lassoed a pig and drew the squealing 
animal toward him, amid the grunts of the | 
Indians and the cheers of the men, who dropped | 
their bales and boxes a moment to see the fun. | 

No other building was in sight, save a one-, 
storied red structure just across what is now, I 
suppose, the main street in the city of Wichita, 
Kansas. In the doorway of this red structure, 
above which was a sign in_ black letters, 
“Tavern,” a woman suddenly appeared. 

She beckoned to us in the twilight, and seconded 
her motions by a shrill cry of ‘Come over here!’’ 

We obeyed, and entered the tavern. Supper 
was soon provided at a long board table, where | 
we ate with the cowboys and the freight hands. 
We had corn bread, white bread, cauned vege- 
tables and fresh pork, roasted and fried. Black 
coffee was served in cracked cups without saucers. | 

After supper the cowboys and freight hands 
played with dirty cards, and spun yarns of 
impossible frontier experiences. We were given 
a bedroom just off from the main room. An 
old-fashioned latch, without a lock, fastened the | 
door; but we slept well and undisturbed. , 

We were government employés, on our way to | 
Fort Sill. At Wichita the railroad gave place to 
the stage line. 

Before daylight we were aroused for breakfast, 
which was what was left of supper, made into 
hash. We paid our bill to the landlady, who 
wrapped our greenbacks in a piece of buckskin 
and deposited them in a long, home-knit stocking | 
which ‘hung from her apron band. 

The stage-coach was drawn up to the door by | 
four horses, as gay and prancing steeds as one | 
could wish to see. The vehicle itself, a stage- 
coach of the true overland style, was large and 
strong, with three seats beside the driver's. The 
canopy, sides and cushioned seats were of genuine 
brown leather. 

We started off at high speed. The curly spring 
buffalo- grass seemed as soft as wool. ‘he | 
ground was unbroken save by the settlements of | 
the prairie-dogs, whose towns made almost a} 
continuous city on each side of the trail for many | 
miles. The saucy inhabitants were out early, | 
probably in the interests of farming, standing | 
straight up and talking to one another, darting 
out of sight down their doorways, and peeping 
out again as suddenly. 

The morning sun appeared, without shadows, 
as he had set the night before. There were now 
and then little farms planted with small peach- 
trees. | 

From the doors of dugouts, or tiny frame 
houses, half-dressed children peeped curiously 
forth. On we sped through creek and river, up 
shppery banks and on over the plains. 

“If this is staging,” we said, ‘then good-by to 
steam-cars for the prairie.” 

But our pleasant way, like many another, was 
subject to change. At the end of fifteen miles we 
halted for a relay. Our horses were foaming, 
and must be replaced by fresh ones. We alighted 
at a small stage-line station, and were told to 
“take out our luggage.” 


| morrow, 
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Now and then we saw early wild crocuses and 
canterbury-bells, and the soft, trailing sensitive 
| plant, with its silken balls spattered with golden 
dust. There were no more houses—only level, 
unbroken plain, with an occasional steep-banked 
stream, on whose margins grew a sparse fringe of 
cotton wood-trees. 

A gray wolf trotted out of the timber and stared 
at us. Deer in the distance bounded away, while 
one solitary ‘‘prairie schooner’’ crossed our path, 
with its jingling kettles hung low underneath the 
wagon, grazing the tips of the grass. 

“Twenty-five miles before another relay,’’ said 
the driver, ‘‘and it will take us all day.” 

If the driver had heen communicative the houre 
might have passed quickly; but he was taciturn. 
Such pay as he drew from the stage company 
was well earned, for between the stubborn mules 
and the sometimes bad road he had a hard time 
of it. ; 

Toward evening we drew up to a little shanty, 
the first building we had seen for twenty miles, 
and alighted for supper and to change mules. 

An old woman and her son kept the house. 
She was “glad to see me,’’ she said, ‘for women 
don’t come this way much, and I get lonesome.” 

We had expected to move on after supper, but 
the driver came in to say that the relay mule had 
strayed away, and we should have to wait till 
morning. 

The old woman was delighted, nor were we 
sorry. ‘‘Staging’’ was losing its fascination, and 
we felt much obliged to the relay mule for 
running away. 

“He'll be back bright and early in the 
morning,” said the old woman. ‘Elnathan, he 
tied the big dinner-bell onto his neck so’s to be 
sure and tind him. To-morrow’s Decoration 
day; did you know it?"’ she asked, as we sat by 
the corn-cob fire. 

We had almost forgotten it. 
on: 

“We always decorate, Elnathan and me. There 
aint any graveyards around here, only just one 
single solitary grave.’’ She wiped her eyes, 
which had filled with tears. ‘See it out there, 
that bit of white loomin’ up close to the barn ?"" 

We could distinguish in the gloaming what 
looked like a headstone, and told her so. 

“Yes,” she went on, “that’s a grave. It's my 
old man, Jerud; Elnathan’s father. He died 
three years ago, and we buried him out there. 
That headstone you see aint marble—it’s a platter 
that Elnathan bought up to Wichita. We 
couldn't find no headstones proper, so he got the 
name and date painted on this and set it up at the 
head. Like to look at it?" 

We answered that we certainly should like to 
see it, and followed her. In the barn-yard were 
our mules, some prairie hay, a bunch of last 
year’s corn-stalks and a Texas cow with wide- 
branching horns, a look of defiance in her bony, 
repulsive shape. The fence was made of cotton- 
wood rails, and to the south of it, on the outside, 
was the grave. * 

At the head was a very large Queen's-ware 
platter, with ‘‘Jerud Whitehead’ painted across 
it in black letters. It stood straight up, like any 
headstone, and though, as the old woman said, 
“jt sometimes toppled over, especially in the 
spring when the ground thaws,’’ it was little 
trouble to right it again. =. 

“I’m going to decorate Jerud’s grave to- 
”’ she said, on our way back to the 





Our hostess went 


house. 

“Was your husband a soldier?’ we asked, 
sadly and respectfully. 

“No,” she answered, ‘not exactly; but he 
would ’a’ been. They was going to draft ‘em in 
our town one time, and Jerud he was took with 
rheumatiz so he was confined to his bed for a 
month. He was awful sorry, for he did want to 
fight for his country; and he said he’d just as 
soon be drafted as to volunteer—it showed how 
bad they wanted him. 

“Then another time,’’ she went on, ‘Squire 
Smith offered him five hundred dollars to go as 
his substitute; and I was willing, for we needed 
the money bad enough. Jerud got all ready to 
start, as peart as could be, but the very last thing 
he was took down with the rheumatiz again. 
Jerud was as good as could be, and as brave; and 
I’ve seen him ‘stand in the door leaning on his 
cane and cheering the boys when they marched 
away, and saying how he did wish he could go, 
too. 
“<«Well, Jerud,” I would say, ‘suppose you 
start in one of your good spells?’ And he'd 
answer, ‘All right.’ Half a dozen times I’d pack 
up his things and get him ready to go, when all 
of a sudden his rheumatiz would come back, and 
he'd have to stay at home. So the war passed, 
and poor Jerud, he sighed when the boys came 
home, and pretty near almost cried. 

“Jerud wasn't given to work very much, on 
account of his rheumatiz; but I never laid that 
up against him. We come out here for the stage 
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don’t care for them little wild things, and I aint 
never planted any poppy seeds and hollyhocks 
and geraniums and pinies. I've got something 
in that trunk over there that’s better than flowers 
to decorate graves with.” 

‘We looked at the trunk. It was covered with 
calfskin, tanned with the hair on, the fur side 
out, and studded with brass nails. We wanted 
to ask what was in it which was ‘better than 
flowers to decorate graves with,”’ but we restrained 
our curiosity. 

That night we went to sleep to dream of grassy 
mounds and shining concave headstones. 

It was late in the morning when the relay ule 
was found; but the driver himself had then 
disappeared, and our starting was postponed. 
After the breakfast dishes were washed, the old 
woman dressed herself in her old-fashioned best 
clothes, put on a bonnet which had been hers 
“before the war,” and sat down by the ancient 
trunk. We did not talk, for she seemed sad and 
absent-minded. 

She unlocked the receptacle which held some- 
thing better than flowers to decorate graves with, 
and drew carefully forth a neatly-folded patch- 
work quilt. Then she walked slowly out to the 
grave. 

After standing for a few minutes talking with 
Elnathan, the two took the quilt by each of its 
four corners and spread it evenly above the grave. 
Then the old woman sat down on one corner of 
the ‘‘decoration,’’ while Elnathan went away to 
his work. 

The quilt was set in diamond pieces—grass- 
green and yellow and blue and black and purple. 
It was the gayest of its kind that I had ever seen. 
The warm spring sunshine lighted up the bright 
tints into a kaleidoscope of beauty. 

The Texas cow peered through the not too 
substantial fence at the amazing brightness, 
astonished into a betrayal of unusual emotions. 
Presently she whisked around the yard in a 
freedom of movement which startled me. 

The old woman, after sitting for an hour with 
her head bent low upon her loyal breast, rose and 
folded the quilt. My companion was sure that 
she had been asleep, but I saw traces of tears as 
she laid the quilt away in the old trunk, remark- 
ing, as if to herself: 

“Yes, I shall always decorate Jerud's grave. 
He would ‘a’ been a soldier if it hadn't been for 
his rheumatiz."" 
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By Prof. Mark W. Harrington, 
Chief of the Weather Bureau. 
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® The preceding account of the use of 

e@ the weather-map related only to the 

larger and more general matters. To 
make the account complete we must now go into 
certain details. Examine the diagrain of a “low” 
herewith given. 

This shows about the average arrangement 
about an area of low pressure. The unbroken 
lines in ovals are the isobars, or pressure lines, 
and the air pressure increases from within 


outward. The broken lines are the isotherms, or | 


temperature lines; the dotted space is that over 
which rain is falling. The smaller arrows show 
the direction of the wind at the places where they 
appear. The great arrow shows the direction of 
the motion of the storm as a whole. 

We are now to imagine the most of the area to 
be covered by a cap of clouds, heaviest about the 
middle and extending farther in front than 
behind. 

Suppose you are standing at the place marked 
@ and the area passes over you, taking about two 





Diagram of a “Low.” 


days to do it, what will happen? The wind will 
be first from the southeast, then from the east, 
then from the northeast, and finally from the 
north. It will cloud up slowly and the clouds 
will pass away more rapidly than they came up. 
The barometer will fall for about twenty-four 
hours, and will then rise again. The temperature 
will rise slightly. These would be forecasts for 
the next forty-eight hours. 

If you are at 5, your forecasts could run about 
as follows: The barometer will fall to-morrow 


and rise the day after; the temperature will rise 
to-morrow and next day. It will rain to-morrow 
and clear the day after. The wind will be from 
the south, but in about twenty-four hours will 
change suddenly to the north and northwest. 

If atc, a similar series of predictions could be 
made. There is this difference at a and c, 
however; at a the wind passes around from 
southeast to north through the east, or against 
the sun. This is called ‘“backing."’ At c it 
passes from south to northwest through the west, 
or with the sun. This is called veering. Thus 
we have the rule that if the ‘“‘low’’ passes south of 
you—in the Northern Hemisphere—the wind 
backs, if north the wind veers. 

In general we may lay down the following rale 
fur using the weather-map in predicting the 
weather: Find the ‘highs’’ and “lows"’ to the 
westward of your station; conclude how far and 
in what direction they will travel in the next 
twenty-four hours. Carefully select the centre of 
pressure, high or low, which will most affect your 
station in the next twenty-four hours, and draw 
a line on the map to represent your guess of its 
motion in this time. 

Then draw from your station westward a line 
equal to this in length and parallel to it in 
direction. 
which you are likely to have in succession during 
this period. You will probably wish at first to 
draw this line with a pencil, but you will soon 
come to do it mentally. 

The uncertainties in this sort of prediction are 
of twokinds. First, you may mistake the motion 
of the selected centre. Second, the character of 
the weather accompanying it may change as it 
passes eastward. It may grow more intense or 
less so, or it may develop new features. The skill 
which the official forecaster gets by experience 
consists largely in being able to foresee more 
closely where the centres will go, and what 
changes are to take place. 

The arrangement of the wind about a “low’’ 
| gives us a means of telling what is the direction 

of the centre from us. The rule for this is called 

Buys-Ballot’s law, from the genial and learned 

Dutch professor, now dead, who first published it 

in such a way as to attract attention. We may 
| put the rule in this way: 
| When a “low” is near you, stand facing the 
| wind and it is at your right hand but somewhat 
behind you. 

That this is true can be seen from the diagram, 
by imagining yourself placed at the point of one 
of the smaller arrows and so faced as to look 
along it. In order to get the true wind direction, 
however, you should go to some open spot free 
from buildings, and as far as possible from deep 
valleys or high hills. 

The wind at the surface of the earth, which is 
the only wind we can take observations on, is 
very much affected by all kinds of obstacles. To 
get the true direction we ought to go up into the 
air a few scores of feet above the hilltops. 

There remain for discussion some special 
weather phenomena the prediction of which has 
been attempted, in many cases successfully. 

First as to untimely frosts—that is, those which 
occur so late in the spring or so early in the 
autumn as to be injurious. These may occur in 
}small patches over low ground in favorable 
weather of any sort; but the general occurrence of 
untimely frosts is nearly always the result of a 
slowly moving “high.” 

In the “high” the air is already relatively cool, 
and the clear sky permits the day’s accumulation 





great freedoin. The result is that about day- 
| break, when the temperature is the lowest, frost is 
likely to occur. 
| It is most probable on the lowlands, because 
the chilled air is heavier and flows down the 
slopes to the lowest ground. It may gather ina 
natural basin as water collects in a pond. In 
these cases the low-lying crops suffer, as cran- 
berries in the swamps. 
| On more level land the flow will be slower and 
{tender crops generally will suffer, as tobacco. 
; When in the late spring and early autumn a 
“high” is seen to drift slowly forward and 
the temperatures within it will justify, then 
predict frosts. 

Cold waves are usually connected with 
“highs,”’ especially when a ‘‘high’’ closely 
follows a ‘‘low'’ which is intense, so that 





The weather along this line is that | 


of heat to radiate to the sky during the night with | 


here. The ‘‘chinooks” give the Western plains 
a few days of warm weather even in the depth 
of winter, and thus render much milder the win- 
ters of such states as Montana. Their influence 
extends northward to about latitude fifty-five 
degrees. They occur in the Alps also, where they 
are given the German word foehn. They here 
make the villages so dry sometimes that a watch 
is set to see that all fires are put out while the 
foehn is on. 

Similar winds occur so far north as Middle 


and also in the San Joa- 
quin Valley in Califor- 
nia; but they are not well 
enough understood as yet 
to permit prediction. 

Thunder-storms, hail- 
storms and tornadoes are 
all small, and are called 
local storms. It is a 
noteworthy discovery of 
the last ten years or 80 
that they are generally 
associated with a “low,” 
and especially with its 
southeast quarter. 

If the isobars of a 
“low” in warm weather 
are stretched out far to 
the southward into what 
is sometimes called a 
|} trough, and especially if 
the “low” has a great 
deal of energy, then look 
out for local storms along 
the advancing side of the 
trough. 

The reason for this is 
to be found, at least in 
part,—but here we come 
to points not yet fully 
| settled, —in the curious 
' arrangement of winds due to the stretching out 
of the isobars towards the south. As a result, 
the winds on the eastern side of the trough will 
be nearly south winds, and will be relatively 
warm and moist. 

Those on the western side will be from the west 
and northwest, and will be relatively cold and 
dry. The latter will meet the former at nearly a 
| right angle, and will tend to overrun them. 
Then, with the heavier air on top and warm, 
moist, lighter air below, we have an arrangement 
| which can cause any amount of mischief. 

It is generally possible to predict from the 
weather-map the general region over which local 
storms may occar, and to say whether they are 
likely to be mild or severe; but it is not possible 
to tell exactly where any individual storm will 
happen until it has begun. 

When they begin they usually travel east or 
northeast, but they seldom last long enough to 
make it possible to telegraph ahead of them, 
though the telephone can sometimes be used to 
advantage. 

The prediction of floods is a very complicated 
matter. A heavy rainfall over a large district is 
likely to cause a flood, but how great it will be 
| and when it will happen will depend on whether 
the soil was dry or already wet, how readily the 
water can flow off, how far off from the rain is 
the place predicted for, whether the dams and 
levees are good, and so forth. 

Rain on frozen ground, or even a sudden thaw, 


summer. A flood can happen more easily on 





Partly-eaten Leat, with Pellet. 





The Buttertly. 


is more likely to cause a flood than rain in: 


some things better than others. They can, on the 
whole, predict cloudiness best, changes of temper- 
ature next, then wind, then rain. 








For the Companion. 

AN ARTFUL CATERPILLAR. 
By Samuel ff. Scudder. 

No one who has been in the valleys of the 


Greenland, and so far south as New Zealand. | White Mountains, the Adirondacks or the Cats- 
In the summer a somewhat similar arrangement | kills in the latter part of June or early in July can 
causes the hot winds that occur occasionally with | have failed to notice a black butterfly, with a 
such disastrous effect from Dakota to El Paso, | broad white bow upon its wings, starting from its 


resting spots in the road- 
way a8 & wagon passes 
—a striking picture in 
the semi-obscurity of the 
woods. It is often seen 
in great numbers, and 
lends a feature to the 
landscape not soon for- 
gotten by city folk. 

It belongs to a genus 
peculiarly American, 
composed of four or five 
species, with habits and 
histories essentially sim- 
ilar. Hardly another 
genus of American but- 
terflies presents so many 
points of interest, one of 
which, the life of the 
caterpillar, I will briefly 
describe. 

The egg of the butterfly, 
a pitted globe bristling 
with short filaments, is 
laid upon the tip of a 
pointed leaf, like willow, 
poplar or birch, and the 
young caterpillar, when 
it bites its way out, thus 
finds itself in a peculiarly 
exposed position. It is 
‘a feeble creature, not a tenth of an inch long, 
held out, as it were, by the leaf to the gaze and 
the hungry cupidity of every passing creature. 

It proceeds to devour every relic of the shell of 
the egg from which it has escaped, for, to preda- 
ceous creatures, must not an empty egg-shell 
mean a toothsome worm near by? This done, it 
eats the nearest bit of the leaf on which it was 
born, beginning at the tip, avoiding, however, the 
midrib. First it cuts a swath down one side and 
then down the other, making always a square cut 
across the leaf, and when its appetite is satisfied, 
betakes itself to the stripped part of the midrib, 
and stretches itself at length. 

Here, except for its darker color, it appears as 
only a little thickening of the midrib, and so it is 
more likely to escape observation than if it 
remained on the leaf. When hungry, it again 
resorts to the same place, eating the leaf farther 
and farther down, and at each meal brings back 
a tiny fragment as large as a grain of gunpowder, 
and fastens it by silk to its perch on the midrib. 

As a great deal of silk is also smeared over the 
surface, and those fragments are laid in a line 
along the rib, the latter is thereby prevented 
from curling. The caterpillar also bites off, one 
by one, little larger scraps of leaf, and suspends 
thein loosely by a few threads of silk from the 
midrib at a slight distance from the squarely 
eaten edge of the leaf, forming in this way a little 
irregular bunch of “riffraff,”” finally as large as 
& small pea. 

As the creature gradually approaches the base 








there is a great difference in air pressures of | that is tilled. The Johnstown flood was due to a’ 


the two. They are called cold waves only 
when the temperature falls twenty degrees 
or more, and the resulting temperature is 
near or below freezing. 

They generally appear in the northwest, 
from Manitoba to the Rocky Mountains, 
and advance by spreading eastward or 
southward, and move quite rapidly. 

In the west and east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, over a strip north of Texas and New 
Mexico having a breadth of three or four 
hundred miles, occur the ‘‘chinooks’’—very 

| curious, warm west winds, so dry that they 
| will melt the snow away without increasing the 
running water. They occur when the arrange- 
ments of “low” and “high’’ are such as to 
| cause a strong wind to draw across that high 
| mountain ridge from west to east. 
| The wind is forced up the western slope of the 
mountains, and being chilled, loses its water. 
On descending the eastern slope it is dry and 
| warms up—the latter for reasons explained in 
| text-bonks of physics, but too long to be set forth 


bursting dam after a heavy rain. If the dam had 
away. 

As to the success of predictions, any fore- 
knowledge of the weather is a gain, and the 
weather-map gives a general foreknowledge in 
all cases. When it is desired to be more specific 
the difficulties increase. 

It would be generally very easy to predict 
whether it would be cloudy or not to-morrow, if 
| the weather-map is at hand; but to tell whether 
it will positively rain or not is more difficult, and 
to predict whether the rain will be light or heavy 


still. 

If you are correct in your predictions only half 
the time there is no gain; and a man could do 
that with his eyes shut. If you are correct three 
‘times in five there is some gain. If three times in 
four you are doing well. 

The official forecasters are on the average 
| correct in nine cases in ten; but they can predict 





not burst, Johnstown would not have been swept | 


or only a sprinkle, and to forecast when it will | 
begin at any particular place, is more difficult | 





of the leaf in its meals, this pellet, always swinging 


grassy plains than in a forest country or in one | freely, is transported farther and farther down 


the midrib, while the 
caterpillar resorts at 
resting times to its 
old perch on the far- 
ther end of the strip- 
ped midrib, as far 
distant as is possible 
on the saie leaf. 

What is all this 
for? Simply as a 
safeguard against at- 
tack. A moving object 
attracts the attention 
of a predaceous creat- 
ure more than one at rest; and so a foe, catching 
sight of our little caterpillar on its exposed perch, 
would be apt to have its attention distracted by 
this object which a breath of wind will stir. 

When it molts, the caterpillar devours as soon 
as possible its cast-off skin just as it did its egg- 
shell, for the skin, like the shell, would call 
attention to its own proximity. 

By and by, say by the time it has molted twice 
and therefore grown somewhat bigger, our little 
friend has eaten nearly or quite the whole of the 
leaf on which it was born, and deserts it for 
another. But, having grown too stout for a 
stripped midrib to support readily even with all 
the artificial help it can give, the caterpillar now 
resorts to the leaf-stalk or stem to rest, and gives 
up making swinging leaf-pellets. 

Now autumn comes on, and the caterpillar 
must find some means of protection through the 
long winter. It is curious enough to see the way 
it now pnts its persistent habits to use. It either 
takes the half-eaten leaf on which it has been 
feeding or fashions another into the same shape, 
brings together and fastens overhead the opposite 
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edges of the uneaten portion, which it first trims 
if too broad for its purpose, and 80 constructs & 
tube, closed at the base of the leaf. This and the 








The Winter Home, 


projecting midrib it smears so thoroughly with 
silk that they become of 2 brown color within and 
without. 

Not content with that, and this ia certainly an 





_ THE YOUTH’S 


cunoes. My quarters are tuo small to accommodate 


the whole crowd, but if you will come out in the 
open grounds, I'L call the people together to hear 
your story. 

Now I was vain enough of our expluits, but this 
was more parade than I cared for. We could not 
very well refuse, however. I knew Herm was too 
modest and bashful to say a word before such a 
crowd, and that I should have all the talking to do, 

There were at least four hundred people at the 
fort, besides the garrison. All gathered in a group 
li front of the officers’ quarters to hear our tule. 
The old captain had a chair brought out for the 
speaker to stand upon, and after a few words of 
explanation, he beckoned to me to take the chair. 

I could feel the color leaving my face. My knees 





important point, with extraordinary foresight It| shook as though I had the ague, and I presume I 


ainears also in the same manner the leaf-stalk and 
the stem to which this ts attached, passing continu. 
ous threads around the stem at the base of the foot- 


was about as badly scared as when we first saw 
those six painted Stoux coming after us. But I 
had an appreciative audience. They began to 


stalk and connected with the latter; so that should | cheer and applaud before [ opened my mouth. 


the leaf be otherwise detached from the stem in 
the winter, it will still not drop to the ground. 


Into this little cylinder, by aid of the projecting | forget about myself. 
midrib which now serves as a front doorstep, it} rate. 


Uwas a pretty glib talker usually, and once 1 got 
started, the laughter and cheering caused me to 
So I rattled on at a great 
I thought the crowd would go wild when I 
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‘ under the pretended circumstances, But we never 

i stopped to think of this. The practical jokers 

, reckoned that we would offer our services as scouta, 

jag we did. 

| The captain accepted and told us not to take our 
guns, but to creep up the river as far as we thought 
prudent, and hasten back if we sighted Indians. 
Ax soon ag we were out of sight, two young fellows 
who had been dressed up to resemble Indians 
crept along behind us. We did not notice them 
until we reached the big bend, half a mile above 
the fort. Herm saw them frst. 

“Bart!” he whispered, “don't stop, nor don’t get 
scared, but just look over your shoulder. There’s 
two Indians right behind u 

I didn’t stop, but I did get scared. 

“What shall we do, Herm?” I inqulred. 

“Keep right on until we get around the bend, and 
then make a break straight across for the fort.” 

The curve in the river at this point described 
about a semicircle, and when we had got clear 
around the bend the Indians were just about in 
the middle of it. Our plan was to dash across the 
neck of land and get past them. But when we 
started to run, they whouped fiercely and rushed to 








then crawls head foremost. The little caterpillar | tola@them how we had robbed the squaws of their | head us off. They had much the shorter distance 


exactly fils the nest so deftly made, and its 
tail-end, all studded with roughened warts 
and colored much as the smeared leaf, just 
closes the opening! 

One sometimes finds these winter-ne-ts 
torn open and the occupant gone, so that 
they are not ® perfect protection from hun- 
gry beasts. But the fact that leaves are 
usually chosen on shoots so near the ground 
ax to be buried in the snow in winter must 
be a partial safeguard. Curtously enough, 
those found on some trees, the black birch, 
for instance, have in early spring no incon 
siderable resemblance in their form and 
fuzzy brown appearance to the bursting 
buds of the shoot on which they occur. 


——+o--—___ 


For the Companion, 


HERM AND I. 


In FIVE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER V. 
Fun at the Fort. 


We could not see the banks that dark and 
rainy night as we went down river with our 
captured canoes, but the noise of the wind 
in the tree-tops and bushes along the shore 
enabled us to keep well in the middle. 

“Let’s take a long, etsy stroke,” said 
Herm, “one that we can keep up till morn. 
ing, for it’s going to be an all night’s job. 
We'll make the fort all right; nobody can see 
or hear us with this wind and darkness. At 
the rate we are going, we shall reach the fort 
before daylight.” 

“We're good for it,” I responded. “Ud 
paddle twice as far if | could just see thoxe squaws 
when they come to look for their canoes in the 
morning. But won’t we surprise them at the fort? 
1 guess there are hundreds of people there besides 
our own folks; and like as not lots of these things 
in the canoes belong to some of them.” 

We talked now and then in a low tone. This, 
with the hope of svon seeing our mothers, brothers 
and alaters, and thoughts of the praise we should 
receive if we got these canoes safe to the fort, 
served to keep up our strength and spirits. 

We had been to the fort in the bateau half a 
dozen times, knew every turn in the river, and 
were able to tell by these where we were, although 
we could get but the vaguest glimpses of shore. 
The wind was in the west, and helped us well, 
except in sharp bends where we had to run against 
it. 

But it seemed as if daylight would never come. 
We were wet through with the drizzling rain, and 
had been looking for hours for the great bend 
which the river made, about half a mile above the 
fort. It was not until daylight began to show that 
we reached ft. . 

We paddled harder until we were far enough 
around the bend to see the lights at the fort. The 
sentry, pacing the bank in front, had already seen 
the five canoes, and supposing them to contain 
Indians, had given the alarm. We could see men 
flying about in all directions. 

We knew they had a few small cannon, and were 
afraid they might open fire upon us; 80 we stood 
up, waved our caps, and shouted until we were 
hoarse. The soldiers soon saw that we were not 
Indians; and when we reached the landing, not 
only the garrison,—mostly old men and boys,—but 
all of the families who had sought shelter at the 
fort, were on the bank to meet us. 

You may be sure that our mothers, my sisters 
and Herm’s brothers were in the front rank. When 
we were near enough to be recognized, all began 
shouting and cheering. A dozen hands grasped 
each canve the moment it touched the shore, and 
carried it up the bank. 

There was more shouting as first one family, 
then another, recognized among the things being 
taken out of the canoes clothing, bedding and other 
household goods which had been stolen from thetr 
own homes. It seemed that the whole lot had been 
tmken from one settlement, whose people had been 
warned so late that they barely had time to escape 
with their Hves. 

They all crowded around to hear our story; but 
mother, noticing our exhaustion, took us in charge. 
Leading us to the tent in which our two familles 
were living, she prepared for us a warm breakfast 
and put us to sleep in the bed which Herm’s two 
brothers had vacated a few minutes before. We 
slept until noon, and awoke feeling not much the 
worse for our night’s exertions, except for lame 
backs and arms. 

The commanding officer had left word that he 
wished to see us as soon as we were rested. When 











we had donned clean clothes, we repaired to head. | 


quarters and found that ofticer. 
Ile was a fat, jolly old man, and greeted us with 
great cordiality. 
“The people here have felt much anxiety on your 
account,” he said. “They are all anxious to hear 





how you escaped, and how you captured those ; 





Arrival at 


stolen plunder, aud left them to swim home or go 
afoot, as they might prefer. 

The old captain Istened to our story with as 
much interest as any one, laughed, and shook his 
fat sides. I think he believed every word of it, 
but he always tried to make us think that he doubted 
some parts of the story. He never met us without 
stopping to exchange a few words in his rough, 
jolly way. 

“That's pretty good, boys,” he would say, “but 
don’t you really think you ought to let some of 
those Indians get away? Of course you killed 
them ali, but six big Indians sounds rather too 
many, and some folks might think you saw double 
ortreble. Two are a great plenty. If I were you, 
I'd tet the other four go, seeing you didn’t bring in 
thetr rifles.” 

Then with a burst of laughter he would turn on 
his heel. We never took offence, for his manner 
was always jovial, but we did wish we had brought 
in four more rifles, and we said so, which amused 
the old fellow greatly. 

We were too happy to sleep that flrat night, and 
sat up until after twelve, chatting with our brothers 
and sisters. They told us the outbreak occurred 
within a week after we left home. 
down the river two days before it happened, 
warning the settlers to fly for their lives, as he 
knew a band of several hundred Sioux warriors 
were camped about twenty miles up-river. 

So mother got the stock driven back into the 
swamp, and the bateau loaded with provisions and 
goods. She said she tried hard to make rvom for 
the old rocking-chair, but could not do so without 
leaving something that was necessary. 

‘The bateau was rigged with four oars. Herm’s 
two brothers manned two of these, while my two 
sisters, mother and Mrs. Weisman took turns 
keeping the other two going. Although the craft 
was loaded down almost to the water's edge, they 
contrived to reach the fort late that same night. 

We stayed doing garrison duty at the fort until 
late in October. Scouts were sent out in all direc. 
tions every day to discover if Indians lurked in the 
vicinity. When Herm and I had the choice of going 
out with the teams to the nearest timber to bring in 
firewood, or of acting as scouts, we never chose to 
go for fuel. * 

The attention we attracted when we first reached 
the fort made us somewhat conceited, and we were 
probably a little too fond of relating our exploits, 
as most boys are likely to be. After a fortnight of 
this some of the garrison concluded to lower our 
dignity a little, and have some fun at our expense. 
y the old captain was at the bottom of the 
affair, for he seemed to get more fun out of it than 
any one else. 

One day the scouts came in just before dark and 
reported fresh moccasin tracks along the river 
bank a mile above the fort. This was a false story 
arranged as part of the trap for Herm and me. 
Those in the secret manifested great excitement, 
and the captain immediately called for two volun. 
teers to go up river and walt until after nightfall, 
when the Indlans, if any were near, would be 
moving about, and enable the scouts to see if they 
were planning a night attack. 

If we had known much about Indian warfare we 
might have detected the ruse, for no prudent com. 
mander would have allowed a man to leave the fort 








A man came | 


the Fort. 


to run, and were between us and the fort ina 
twinkling. 

We knew no two Indians would be prowling #o 
near the fort without more near, 30 we expected to 
see their comrades spring up on every side when 
the two yelled. Our only hope was to get back to 
the fort, and regardless of consequences we dashed 
straight at the pair. 

When we turned to run I picked up a poplar stick 
about the size of a baseball bat. Herm could not 
find even a club, but we were both desperate and 
felt that strength which comes to men when they 
feel that their lives are at stake. 

The “Indians” acted queerly, but we did not 
think what this might signify. They stood squarely 
in our path, waving their arms and yelling like 
madmen. We thought they were calling their 
comrades as we rushed upon them. 

I swung my club and made for one of them. He 
| threw off his blanket and with a loud laugh, turned 
to jump out of my way. I saw he was a white 
! man too late to stop my club, which took him across 
the shoulders with a great “whack,” and sent hin 
sprawling on the ground. I began to laugh, then, 
at the joke, but Herm was not so amiable. 

His temper, not easily aroused, was, when once 
 exelted, very hard to quiet. 1 think he saw the 
Joke before I did, but he had been much frightened, 
| and when he understuod the trick, his fright turned 
to anger. He made for his man with a flerce shout. 
| L presume he thought he had done enough 
‘genuine fighting to be spared such an attempt to 
make him ridiculous. At any rate he “pommelled” 
the man with all his strength. 

“Hold on! Holdon! I’m no Indian!” the fellow 
shouted. But down he went, with Herm on top, 
raining blows upon his prostrate form. 

“Indian or no Indian, take that! and that! and 
that!” he shouted. 1 don’t know when he would 
have stopped if f had not recovered from my 
laughing fit and pulled him off. 

Herm's “Indian” was a sorry - looking object 
| when we got back to the fort. His nose was still 
| bleeding, and both of his eyes were swollen until 
they were almost closed. 

Of course every man and boy in the fort was 
watching forour return. The garrison had expected 
that we would take to the river or stay out in the 
woods half the night for fear of the two “Indians.” 
Great was the amazement when we marched both 
in as prisoners. 

“Here’a your Indians!” Herm shouted, as we 
gave them a shove toward a group which contained 
the captain. 

Such shouts of derision as greeted those wretched 
jokers! The one who suffered most was called 
| nothing but “Herm’s Indian” as long as he stayed 
at the fort. 

There we waited until late in the fall, when the 
military forces had driven the savages far from the 
| settlements, so that the people could return to their 
| homes in safety. 

We had rigged a sall for the bateau, and took 





home. Thanks to that old bateau, mother had been 
| able to save nearly all of our household goods 
| except the furniture. We had now two canoes, our 
own and one of those we captured, loaded with 
| provisions that had been allotted to us from the 
supplies which the people of cities and towns 


| advantage of a good breeze up-stream to start for | 
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farther cast had sent to the relief of the raided 
settlements. 

Mother and the girls cried not a little when we 
first came in sight of the old place, but thankful to 
get back alive, we all set at work with a will to put 
things in shape for the winter. We built a long, 
low log house, with two rooms below and a loft 
above for us boys to sleep in, xo that one house 
might do for both families that winter. 

We found all of the stock alive and in fair condt- 
tion. Our hay had all been burned, and most of 
the grass near the settlements had been burned off 
by the Sioux. But by going several miles up the 
river to the marsh we cut several tons of coarse, 
dry, nutritious grass, and brought it home in the 
bateau. It was not very good hay, but would do to 
winter a few of the best cows upon. 

We had to keep one yoke of steers for our haul- 
ing. The rest of the stock we drove to the fort and 
sold. Beef was very high, and we received a good 
price. So we had money enough to buy a year’s 
provisions, and seed grain and farming implements 
when spring came. 

Of course we missed our regular trapping trip 
that fall, but we trapped around home all winter, 
and with the twenty-five dollars each, which we re- 

ceived for the captured [ndian rifles, we were 
not nuch out of pocket by foregoing our sport. 

We had no school that winter, Herm and 
I spent all of our time, except two days each 
week which we devoted to our traps, In get 
ting out timber for a barn and for fences. 
For the next two or three years we had to 
work very hard to repair the damage the 
Sioux had done us. 

Sometimes, indeed, we thought we had too 
much to do, and that our lot in life was a 
hard one. But it was just that hard work, 
and being obliged ax we were, to rely wholly 
upon our own resources, that made men of 
us, and developed in us a faculty of recog: 
nizing opportunities, und of being able to 
take advantage of them, which has been of 
great value to us all our days. 

MYRON B. GIBSON. 
The End. 








—__+9-___. 


SURVIVORS. 


Ere long the last will seek the camp 
Beyond their battle lines— 

That silent camp which watts for all 
Beneath the misty pines. 


Selected. =—T. C. Harbaugh, 
a 


For the Companion, 


‘A CAPTIVE KING. 


We read in ancient chronicles of kings in 
picturesque captivity, and fancy that we 
should like to have seen, merely as a spec- 
tacle, some such half-barbarous monarch of 

the pret following, in chains, but with lifted head 
and eyes flashing in proud scorn, the chariot of a 
conqueror. Such a spectacle one would hardly 
expect to see at the present day, and yet those 
who found themselves at the little West African 
town of Kotonou, the principal seaport of Daho- 
mey, on the second of February, 1894, would have 
seen very much the same thing. 

General Dodds, commander of the French forces 
in Dahomey, had been quite unable to run down 
King Behanzin, 
the beaten and 
fugitive ruler of 
Dahomey. And 
so long as the 
king remained at 
large, he was 2 
menace to the 
French suprem- 
acy. He must 
in some way be 
brought in. 

The general 
resorted to strat. 
egy. He pro- 
claimed the di- 
vision of the 
country into 
three kingdoms, 
and made Be- 
hanzin’s broth. 
er, Ago-ll-Agbo, 
whom the fugi- 
tive king had 
long ago disptac. 
ed from the 
throne, King of 
Abomey, the 
capital. 

The three new 
“kings,” proud 
of their spurious 
dignity, became enemies of Behanzin at once, and 
soon alienated nearly all of the old king's 
remaining followers except his faithful Amazons. 

Deserted, cast down, and no longer honored even 
to the extent of being hunted, Behanzin made a 
sacrifice of human victims in a last endeavor to 
placate his relentless divinities. He put to death 
his aged mother in order that she might go to 
Gléglé, his dead father, and tell fully his story 
and intercede for him. But when he found that 
Ago-li-Agbo was fully on the side of the French, 
and all his earthly friends apparently gone, he 
gave up his appeals to his gods, and sent word to 
General Dodds that he would submit, provided he 
were not delivered to the power of his hated 
brother at Abomey. 

This was what the French general had been 
waiting for. Ie gave Behanzin the guarantee, 
and at once made arrangements to banish him to a 
distant land. 

Behold the old king then at Kutonou, on the 
second of February, closely guarded by French 
! troops, accompanied only by several Amazons and 
his wives and small children, disembarking in a 
whaleboat from the French gunboat Onyz, which 
\has brought him down to the seaport from the 
village of Danu, on the Niger. From Kotonou 
Behanzin was borne first to Senegal, and then to 





King Behanzin. 
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Martinique, across the seas in the West Indies| After a time he calls his cook, and gives him 


where he is to end his days in exile, as Napoleon 
ended his at St. Helena. 

The shores at Kotonou on the occasion of this 
disembarkation of Behanzin are lined and closely 
packed with natives, intent upon obtaining a sight 





The Prisoner disembarking. 


of the captive king as he is brought ashore, and | 
also intent, it appeared, upon the chance to jeer! 
treacherously at him. 

The whaleboat sets out from the Onyz. 
is a yell from the dense crowd of blacks: ‘‘There 
he comes!" ‘Look at the scoundrel!’ “It 
serves him right!” The tyrant, who in times past 
offered up hundreds of his countrymen in human 
sacrifices, has not a friend among all these throng- 
ing Africans. The black militia are compelled to 
interfere to prevent them from trampling upon 
one another in the effort to get nearer and hurl 
base epithets at the ex-king. 

Behanzin sits proudly in the bow of the whale- 
boat, calmly smoking a long-stemmed German 
pipe of polished black wood with filigree-work of 
silver, which has been his constant companion 
since his submission. On his bead he wears a 
blue silk Dahomeyan cap; about his figure is 
wrapped a flowing pagne—a magnificent garment 
of satin. One of his faithful women is fanning 
him incessantly. In the stern sits Captain Privé, 
who has the captive king in charge. 

Behanzin’s face is not by any means without 
@ certain distinction and aspect of greatness. 
Thongh it shows the marks of fatigue and priva- 
tion during long months of a fugitive existence, 
it still expresses energy and fierceness. He has a 
bad eye; his nose is hooked like an eagle’s beak ; 
his countenance is narrow and long, his skin the 
color of dark bronze. In stature he is not exactly 
“kingly,’’ though he is somewhat above the 
medium height of men. 

Thirty-six women and other slaves follow in 
other boats, bearing for the most part the royal 
linen and cooking utensils. Most of the women 
are Amazons who have remained true to the fallen 
tyrant. 

There is a cessation of the jeers of the crowd 
for o minute; and in the midst of the hush a 
strange sound rises. It is the cry of a little child 
—the youngest daughter of Behanzin, scarcely 
two years old, who, seeing her father borne away, 
screams to be with him. ‘The child is pacified by 
being taken toward the king. 

As he disembarks, the king has to support 
himself with both hands at the side of the boat, | 
and his long pipe consequently gives him trouble. 
He holds it fixedly between his teeth. 

On shore French troops are drawn up in 
imposing array. Behanzin smiles proudly, as if he 
deemed the display a personal compliment. Then, 
parting from the commandant of the gunboat, he 
thanks him in a lordly way for his attentions. 

Then he climbs with difficulty into an artillery 
wagonette, to be taken to the blockhouse which « 
is to serve ag a temporary place of confinement. | 
The vehicle, flanked on both sides by mounted 
guards, is followed by a shouting, jeering, running, 
pushing crowd of blacks, to whom, but a short 
time ago, the very mention of the tyrant's name 
brought terror. | 

The blockhonse—a rude, square, 
structure guarded by troops with machine guns— 
does not appear to impress the captive very favor- 
ably. He enters it, and throws himself down 
wearily upon a mattress. His face darkens with 
frowns. Presently he surrounds himself with a | 


cloud of smoke from his inseparable pipe. | 


There 





fort-like | 


various imperious orders for his dinner. He has 
a good cook, who prepares his meals somewhat 
in the European fashion. The chief features of 
the dinner are mutton cutlets and rum. 

When the meal is over, Behanzin looke curiously 
at a French map of his late dominions, as cut up 
into three new kingdoms. The names of the 
towns and rivers are read out to him; he nods 
and sighs, as if to say, “Yes, yes, they are all 
there; I know them well. You have them 

all, but they were mine once !"" 
By and by the man-of-war 
Segond casts anchor the 
port to take him away. Be. 
hanzin is informed that he is 
permitted to take with him 
but four of his -wives, 
must make choice among them. 
He does so, but at the em- 
“barkation all the other women 
flock about him, demanding 
to be taken on board, and 

the ex-king is 











foreed to drive them back with his clenched fists. 
he French will kill you!" they scream. 

“Very well,” Behanzin responds; ‘‘if the 
French wish to kill me, let them do it at once. 
I am ready.’ He says this in a manner calm, 
dignified, resigned, without a sign of either fear 
or braggadocio. 

On board the man-of-war, Behanzin fixes his 
eyes sadly on the palm-groves of the shore, and 
after the vessel is under way, remains watching 
them as long as they arein sight. All the ferocity 
is gone ont of his countenance now. 

The voyage to Senegal, and from Senegal to 
Martinique, was uneventful. Behanzin arrived 
at that beautiful West Indian island still smoking 
his long German pipe, and apparently indifferent 
to his surroundings. But here he was greeted by 
the colored population with friendly curiosity, 
and not with jeers. 








Josern MALBRINCHE. 


For the Companion. 
THE LILY. 


Before the inirror of the placid stre: 
Enamored of his exquisite white 
Lingers Narcissus, lost in idle dream, 
The fragrant type of vanity and grace! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


The beautiful custom, which had its origin 
before the close of the Civil War among the 
ladies of the South, of decorating with the flowers 
of spring or early summer the graves of dead 
soldiers, and which afterward became so general 
throughout all sections of the Union that it took 
organized form in Memorial day, is now at the 
height of its popularity and interest. Memorial 
day is a legal holiday in thirty-five states and 
territories, although in three of these the day 
observed is not the 30th of May. In the South 
the time of spring blossoming comes much earlier 
than in the North. 

In Alabama and Georgia, therefore, April 26th 
is Memorial day, and a legal holiday; and in the 
other Southern States generally a day in April is 
observed, though the day may not be a legak 
holiday. In North Carolina the legal Memorial 
day is the tenth of May. 

But in by far the greater part of the country, 
and even including the Pacific slope, where 
January or February is the time of the most 
profuse blooming of the flowers, the 30th of May 
ig the day fixed upon, in obedience to the choice 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, for the 
solemn and beautiful ceremony of decorating the 
graves of the dead soldiers of the Civil War. 

The observance of this ceremony, at whatever 
date, cannot be regarded as having been otherwise 
than of national benefit. So far from keeping 
alive merely sectional feeling, it has been the 
vecasion of many fraternal reunions; and the 
joint decoration of the graves of men of the North 
and of the South, a scene far from unusual, has 
often strongly stimulated a brotherly sentiment. 

Memorial day, moreover, engenders beautiful 
thoughts in other ways than through the remein- 
brance of the unseltish devotion to a great senti- 
ment which led the men of 1861 to lay down their 
lives. Flowers, the maximum of the year’s 
beauty in the sky and on the earth, the honor 
accorded to the aged, the solemn words of prayer 
and song, all tend to the uplifting of hearts and 
the turning of the minds of the young to high 
and noble things, even irrespective of the more 
direct memories evoked by the day. 

It is well for old and voung if these beautiful 
and high things are not wholly neglected on 
Memorial day for the passing amusements of a 
summer holiday. 





We should not, indeed, think of shutting out | be said that cither side is generally conceded to | 


the idea of enjoyment on this day. It should not 


and! 





and inspiring; and if this phase of it is neglected, 
it will fall into discredit and eventually into 
disuse, as other perverted anniversaries have 
done. 

As the holiday grows older, and the memories 
of the events which it commemorates become 
more vague and far-away with the advent of a 
generation which personally knew nothing of 
them, events still more remote tend to become 
engrafted upon it. The pretty and pathetic story, 
\ea Memorial Day Roll-Call," which The Com- 
|panion publishes to-day, tells how a little girl 
| brought about in her village the decoration of the 
| graves of Revolutionary soldiers. This sentiment 
| is well worth consideration on Memorial day. 
The memory of the soldiers of the C War is 
| not likely to suffer if, in the comparatively limited 
portion of the country where there are Revolu- 
tionary graves, the honors of the day are shared 
by these older heroes. 

But whatever changes time may work with 
Memorial day, it will always be preéminently 
the day in which the surviving soldiers of -the 
Civil War will honor the memories of their dead 
comrades, and in which all the people will honor 
both the living and the dead of that great struggle, 
who gave their lives, or were ready to give them, 
in obedience to the holy sentiment of patriotism. 
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For the Companion. 


PEACE. 


The golden age of peace has come on earth! 
Lo, in the blood-stained fields the Hlies bloom, 
And softly on the alien soldier's tomb 
Is laid the wreath that owns his inanly worth, 
No more, thank God! the cannon thunders forth, 
Or subre flashes in the smoke and Fen, 
Peace, Peace !—for snowy-mantled Peace make room, 
Aud Love, that in the heart of God had birth. 


Henceforth, let children on the bastions play, 
And wild-fowers blossom in the cannon’s tliroat. 
Let every banner over brothers float; 

Let bitter memories be washed away. 

Hise, Star of Love, on every land to-day ; 

‘And bugles, blow the sweet evangel note! 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


———+o+-— 


A WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 


A Constitutional Convention has begun its 
sessions in Albany. It will recommend changes 
in the fundamental law of the State of New York, 
and the voters will afterward accept or reject them 
ut the polls. 

One of the subjects which will be discussed by 
the delegates to the convention is woman suffrage. 
It is a subject which steadily holds public attention 
to a considerable extent, but because the chance 





State of New York is concerned, is now offered 
and will not occur again for twenty years, the 
discussion has recently been general and lively in 
that state, and especially in New York City. 
Moreover because about one-tenth of all the 
people of the United States will be directly 
affected, and because all the people of the country 
will be more or less inflnenced by the decision 


has reason to be interested in this suffrage 
campaign. 

At first the advocates of woman suffrage almost 
monopolized the field, and all the arguments 
seemed to be on one side. But before long the 
opponents began to bestir themselves, and during 
the last fortnight of the preliminary popular 
debate they were as conspicuous and earnest as 
those who favored the change. 

It has been an exceedingly animated and inter- 
esting discussion, as it has been conducted from 
public platforms, in private drawing-rooms and 
through the newspapers. Many of the most 
prominent and respected men and women of the 
city and state have taken part in it, in some cases 
surprising others and perhaps themselves by their 
sudden zeal; and of course the old and faithful 
supporters of the movement have gladly embraced 
the new opportunity. 

The numerous arguments on both sides can he 
briefly summarized. In favor of permitting 
women to vote it has been urged that inasmuch as 


votes and the influence which their votes would give 
them would promote honesty and efficiency in the 
management of public affairs; that through their 
possession of the ballot they would obtain rights 
which are now unjustly withheld, and that their 
political activity would tend to the development 
| of intelligence and morality in both sexes. 

In opposition to these views it has been con- 
| tended that although women pay taxes they are 
‘not on that account entitled tu all the political 








‘always must be exempted from some great 


service and the defence of life and property. 
| is also urged that they have already obtained, by 
the votes of men alone, nearly everything they 
ask for, including some special advantages which 
they could not or would not surrender; that in 
general more bad and ignorant women would go 
lto the polls than good and intelligent ones, if all 
had the privilege; that the standard of government 
and of citizenship would probably be lowered 
instead of raised, and that womanhood might be 
| degraded by the change. 

| These opposite opinions have been defended 
with mnch ardor and intelligence. and it cannot 


| have had the better of the argument. The dis- 


for a settlement of the question, so far as the! 


which is soon to be made, the whole country : 


they are taxed they are entitled to a voice in the j 
government which they help to support; that their | 


privileges of men, inasmuch as they are and: 


burdens which men have to bear. such ag military | 
Tt} 
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be an occasion of gloom. But the primary pur- | cussion will soon be taken up by the Constitutional | 
pose and usefulness of Memorial day is solemn | Convention, some of the delezates to which have | will always be found that the fretful, quarrelsome 


already committed themselves on the subject 
more or less explicitly. 

But the popular controversy is likely to continue 
while the convention is in session, and may have 
considerable influence upon the result. It hay 
been thoroughly good-tempered and creditable to 
those who have taken part in it, and whatever the 
outcome may be, it has undoubtedly had an 
educational value. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT PICNICS. 


Of all forms of entertainment in which a large 
number of people share, a pienic requires the leart 
formality, the least trouble, and the smallest degree 
of organized effort. Beautiful scenery, the open 
air, and the high spirits natural to young folks 
enjoying a country holiday, constitute fn them. 
selves such an excellent and festive combination 
that little else is needed. 

Nevertheless, there are plenics and picnics; 
picnics where high spirits pass from romping to 
rudeness; others where an elaborate repast and 
consequent dish-washing, sorting of spoons and 
packing of baskets are allowed to destroy the 
simplicity and freedom of the occasion; and still 
others when, the selected spot attained and lanch 
eaten, there is nothing to do, and a long, dull wait 
follows till the start can be made for home. 

Practice in picnicking, as in other things, makes 
perfect; and last year there was a picnic club 
organized in a country place whose series of 
picnics, one every fortnight, proved co successful 
that perhaps they may afford some hints for others. 

They were extremely simple. The variety of 
food was limited, and no elaborate delicacies were 
allowed. Sometimes the members went all together 
by boat, hay-wagon, or electric car to the appointed 
place. At other times the place and hour were 
named, and the company individually chose their 
own method of reaching it—on foot, horseback, by 
bicycle, or driving, a8 they preferred or found 
convenient 

The places chgsen were often not the more 
notable scenes of the region, which everybody was 
sure to know, but attractive knolls, groves or nooks 
in byways and pastures, less known, and which 
the members sought out with ardent rivalry 
between times, the discoverer of each new scene 
being rewarded by the applause and congratula 
tions of his fellows. 

Furthermore, a committee of three had special 
rge of each plenic, and something was planned 
by way of entertainment. At one, which they 
called a Robin Hood Picnic, the sports of Robin 
and his merry men served asa model. The young 
men elected a Robin as captain for the day, the 
girls a Maid Marian for queen, and races, leaping 
and wrestling were indulged in by the gallant 
foresters, while the girls wove wreaths of oak 
leaves which they bestowed upon the victors. 

At another, outdoor charades were given, the 
leaders of the opposing sides having been notified 
beforehand, and being ready with words suitable 
to be performed amid woodland surroundings—the 
Dest of which was perhaps the name of the same 
famons outlaw, which lent Itself capitally to the 
purpose, concluding, of course, with a picturesque 
tableau of archery and feasting. 

Yet another gathering was enlivened by music, 
and the best singers were ready with hunting 
songs, bird songs and buat songs to fit the time and 
place. Yet again, choosing a flowery glade for the 
meeting, a flower contest was organized, and a 
garland awarded to the youth who gathered the 
greatest number of kinds of ftowers, and the girl 
who made the prettiest arrangement of wreath or 
bouquet. 

This picnic club originated in an ordinary evening 
elrele which had met during the winter from house 
to house, and decided at the end of the season to 
continue through one summer as an experiment. 
It was eminently successful; and in other places 
which have the good fortune to be themselves 
sufficiently in the country to keep their inhabitants 
from a summer flitting, the same experiment might 
doubtless have equally pleasant results. 
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A HINT FROM HENRY CLAY. 


A well-known Southern politician who died just 
before the Civil War not infrequently spoke of an 
incident that took place in his first term in Congress, 
in which he received a lesson in statecraft from the 
great Whig leader, Henry Clay. 

“I was a young man and an enthusiastic Whig,” 
he suid, “and I entered Congress, quivering with 
eugerness to serve my party and to distinguish 
myself. IT wason my feet shouting ‘Mr. Speaker!’ a 
dozen times aday. I opposed even petty motions 
made by the opposite party, and bitterly denounced 
ev bill, however trivial, for which they voted. 
Before the session was half over, I had contrived 
to make myself personally obnoxious to every 
Democrat that I met. 

“One day after an ill-tempered outbreak on a 
question of no moment, I turned and saw Mr. Clay 
watching me with a twinkle in his eye. 

—,’ he said, ‘you go fishing sometimes?’ 











“-Don’t you find that the best rod is the one that 
ives a little at each joint? It does not snap and 
break at every touch, but bends, and shows its 
strength only when a heavy weight is put on It.’ 

“T caught his meaning. I had seen him chatting 
familiarly with the very men whom I was berating. 
Yet I knew when great interests clashed he was the 
one man whom they feared. 

“1 set myself then to learn patience and coolness. 
It is the strong, flexible rod which does not break 
under the big fish” 

A personal friend of General Grant says, “Dur. 
Ing the whole course of the war I never knew him 
to Indulge in the acrid personalities which were 
too common among many of the Northern comba- 
tants when condemning the leaders of the rebellion. 
But he sat down with hig troops before Richmond 
with inexorable patience, until he had won the 
victor 

To 
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member of the family is of little use in a crisis. It 
is the men and women of coolness, reserve and good 
humor, who control the emergencies in the house- 
hold as men and women of this type have always 
done in all human history. 


++ 


‘“*TIMOTHY TITCOMB.” 


An author who was highly praised by the critics 
once sald to a literary friend: “I would crawl on 
my hands and knees till I sank if | could write a 
book that the plain people would read and love. 

This was an appreciation which J. G. Holland 
knew and enjoyed to the full. His homely easays, 
full of moral truth and practical advice, called the 
“Letters of Timothy Titcomb,” became a tremen. 
dous influence in the lives of the plain, workaday 
people to whom they were addressed. As his 
biographer says of him: 

“When a farmer’s wife would hurry her bread 
into the oven. seize her Saturday’s paper and tear 
off the wrapper, saying, ‘I must see what Timothy 
Titcomb says this week,’ before she washed her 
hands or looked at the marriages and deaths, we 
may believe that he spoke to a real want, and 
addressed an audience that was waiting to be 
taught.” 

He taught farmers that they might make their 
wives happy women by more care and generosity 
in “providing,” and that hundreds of hardworking 
women died annually “from green wood alone!” 

His practical talks touched the deepest issues of 
Nfe. A farmer once sought the advice of his 
minister on the subject of the strained relation and 
ill feeling between himself and his wife. He 
meditated getting a divorce, but wanted counte 
nance and sympathy in so serious a step. The 
minister declined to advise him, as it seemed 
evident that both parties were blameworthy. A 
few days after the conversation the same man 
accosted the minister as he was passing. 

e thought that matter over again, Did you | 
read Doctor Holland in Saturday's paper?” 

“No, | was too busy with my sermon,” was the 
reply 

“Well, Holland was talking about how husbands 
and wives ought to treat each other, and I see [’'ve 
been wrong myself. So I've made up my mind to 
stand by the woman, for better or for worse, till 



































At last the pastor became greatly annoyed, and 
spoke a few decided and severe words to the 
provoking officer. 

“Dominic,” remonstrated that mild but aggra- 
vating individual, “you should restrain your 
temper.” 

“Undoubtedly true,” responded the old pastor, 
promptly; “but I’d have you know, sir, that I 
probably restrain more temper in five minutes 
than you do in five years.” And the smile that 
invariably followed his short-lived frown broke 
over his face. 








The First Chapter 





of a story, in two parts, by Mar 
Tappan Wright. entitled “ His Last, 
will be published in the next issue. 


The Coming Vacation 


casts its shadow before, in a pleasant 
story about a Big Trout, and in an 
entertaining account of a Tramp- 
ing and Camping Trip among the 
Berkshire Hills. 








A STORE OF FUTURE WEALTH. 


There is reason to hope that the world may be 
greatly enriched through the results of an impor. 
tant series of observations and experiments now 
being carried on to determine just how certain | 
plants manage to assimilate nitrogen from the | 
atmosphere. It has been discovered that such 
plants as peas, beans and clovers have their roots 
invaded by myriads of minute organisms, which 
may be either bacteria or parasitic fungi. 

These organisms in some unknown way incite | 
the plants to increased activ 
to assimilate free nitrogen from the aunaaihere:| 
and the: yy to supply, through their own subse. 
quent d > an abundance of nitrates, nitrites, 
ummonk nd other nitrogenous substances to the 
soi 

Efforts are being made to determine whether 
some other stimulus, besides that furnished by the 
organisms referred to, may not be applied to. plants 
which will enable them ‘still more effeetu 































death do us part.”” 

Doctor Holland, when a boy, worked ina f: 
and picked up stray pennies by driving the 
to pasture and doing chores. But it was in him to 
rise, and he knew it. One day, when the factory 
overseer reproved him with unusual harshness for 
letting his threads break, he exclaimed, defiantly 

“DI show you if I live many years I was born for 
something else than to tend a spinning jenny !” 
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SETTLED BY DICE. 


A correspondent in Colorado sends us a clipping | 
from a local paper in which is a report of the city | 
election. It seems that all the officers were chosen | 
by a majority except the mayor. As there was a 
tie between the two candidates for that office the 
decision was made by throwing dice. The person 
for whom the larger throw was made was declared 
elected. 

We are informed by our correspondent that this 
is the usual method of deciding a tie in that region. 
We presume the excuse for such a flippant custom 
would be that it is easier than it would be to hold 
another election. 

Bat let us look at it. If we had to choose one of 
two persons who wished to enter our domestic 
service, we should never think of throwing up a 
copper, or throwing dice, or cutting the cards to 
decide which should be taken. 

A board of railroad directors who should choose 
a president in such a fashion would be turned out | 
of their positions as soon as the stockholders could | 
get at them 

There are not many things more essential to our 
comfort and happiness, to our well-being, to the 
good order and peacefulness of the neighborhood 
in which we live, than the quality of the local 
government. To decide who shall be at the head 
of it by the turn of dice not only implies that an 
office is a prize to be gambled for, but it gives to 
chance a decision which carries with it some of our 
dearest personal! rights. 
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ROYAL EXECUTIONER. 


Peter the Great particularly delighted in drawing 
teeth, and strictly enjoined his servants to send for 
him when any service of that kind was to be 
performed. One day a favorite ralet de chambre 
seemed very melancholy; the czar asked him what 
was the matter. 4 

“Oh, your majesty,” said the man, “ms 
suffering the greatest agony from tootha 
she refuses to have the tooth taken out 

“If that is all,” said Peter, “we will soon cure it; 
take me to her at once.” 

When they arrived the woman declared that she 
was not suffering at all; there was nothing the 
matter with her. 

“That is the way she talks, your majesty,” said 
the valet; “she is suffering tortures 
“Hold her head and hands,” said the c: 
will have it out in a moment,” and he ins 
pulled out the indicated tooth with great dexterity 
amid profuse thanks from the husband. But the 





wife is 
je, yet 





















emperor discovered a little later that his valet had | 





used him ax an executioner to punish his wife, 
who had never had an unsound tooth in her head. 


See 





WORTH CONSIDERING. 


People who are blessed with what has been 
called “constitutional amiability” are not always 
ready to make allowances for those of a different 
temperament. 

A certain much-loved but quick.tempered min. | 
ister of the Reformed Church was presiding at a 
eeting of the parish consistory at one time, when 











4 somewhat tiresome but most amiable ofticer 
sisted in differing from his minister and all the 
point of church policy. 








assimilate nitrogen from the air for the ulti 
enrichment of the soil. 

rhe importance of these investigations may be 
judged from the following statement made by 
Prof. H. Marshall Ward, a leading authority on 
the physiology of plan' 
his question, be it emphatically stated, 















rom- 


j ises to be of more importance to agric ulture in the 


future than any legislation as to prices, etc., that we 
can conce! rif it turns out that the acquisition 
of free nitrogen by the land, or what amounts to. 
the same thing, the plants growing on it, can be 
economically promoted, the farmer and forester | 
may have the control of sources of real wealth. not 
yet dreamt o 

Thus is science sometimes able greatly to increase | 
the bounty that nature bestows upon man. 












A PEARL OF 


The extraordinary pearl, 
| pearls, known as The Southern Cross,” is probably 
the most remarkable example of its kind that 
nature has ever produced. So far as is known, 
says the author of “Pearls and Pearling Life,” it 


PEARLS. 





occupies an absolutely unique position in the | 


history of pearls. It consists of nine pearls, nat- 
urally grown together in so regular a manner as to 
form an almost perfect Latin cross. 


The pearl was discovered by a man named 





Australia, in th Choo} Ethel, the owner being a 
Roman Catholic called hiner Ke 
When the shell was opened both Clark aud Shiner 
Kelly were filled with amazement and awe. Kelly, 
regarding it as some heaven-wrought miracle, 
buried the pearl—for how long it is not known. It 
was discovered in 1874, and five years later was on 
posed that the com. 


| exhibition at Roeburn. 
At first sight it might be sup 
had been artificially 
A minute examination under 


ponent pearls of the cross 
grouped together. 

strong light and high magnifying power has dis. 
| pelled any idea of its artifelal character, but It fs. 
| lusus nature of unique character. 























As this cruci- 
‘form group of pearls was found in the Southern 
| Hemisphere, it has appropriately received the 
| name of the Southern Cross. 

The pearl has changed hands many times, and | 
each time it has done so the person parting with it | 
has doubled his money. It is now owned by a 
syndicate of Australian gentlemen, who value it at 
ten thousand pounds. 


SPEAKING HIS MIND. 


Herbert Spencer is a man who has always been 
upright and downright, not only in the field of 
philosophy but in ‘the practical affairs of life. 
“You see,” he said to an American friend, after 
two or three acquaintance, “that I have a 
very disagreeable habit of speaking my mind.’ 








In travelling in England he pounced upon every 
man in the cars who smoked, or who even attempted 
to utof the 

s it disagreeabl ey would ask. 

“Not at all,” he would reply: “but it is against 
the law, and the law is a proper one. You have 
no right to break it, and you shall not do it; and 
if you do not desist I will call the guard.” 

With porter, cabby or steamboat captain he was 
ever ready to ritle in the se of justice, but 
h dno patience with chronic fault-tinding. 
ised to visit Carlyle,” he said, “but he 
so cross and misanthropic, and raves so ce 
about the hor-r-rible state of things, that I 
stand it. I do not want to argue with him. and I 
| won't listen to his nonsense, and so I stay away.” 


























PASSES TO RICHMOND. 
The Birouac 
Southern newspaper a story of President I 
Times have changed sin it was first told, but true 
or not, it remains a pretty good st ‘ 
In the spring of. 1862 a Northern gentleman 
| entered Pre Lincoln’s private onic 
requested a pa Richmo! 


Southern reprints from 





























y dear sir, if I should it 
would'do you no good. 
but there's a lot of fellows between here 
Richmond who either can’t read or are prejudiced 
against every man that carries a pass trom me. | 

ve given MeClellan and more than two hundred 
thousand othe to Richmond, and not 


bi yet got there.’ 





give you one 


| 





nd 

















or rather cluster of | 


Clark while pearl-fishing at Roeburn, in Western | 


and | 
a a. 
s to Richmond!” exclaimed the President. | 


You may think it strange, | 


The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adr. 


= 

For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Containing nothing tn- 
jurious, they will not disorder the stomach like cough 
syrups and balsams. Sold only in boxes. (Ader. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. | 

A well endowed college; offers courses in mechanical, | 
electrical, civil engineering and chemistry. Extensive 
machine shops, laboratories, drawing rooms, library. | 
Expenses low. Address H. T. EDDY, Presiden 
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FOR OUR NEW MYSTIC WATER FILTER. | 
A neat. compart. salable little article. 


erved territory 
JONES WEE ton 


We give re 
and very low prices. _Addrens, 
43 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. | 


Can be easily, quickly and 
cheaply obtained by using 
THE CELEBRATED 


White 
Mountain 
Freezer | 


with which Cream can he | 
frozen in less time than in 

any other Freezer made. 
Thig.s a positive tact and we can prove it 

Ice Cream can be produced costing not to exceed one- 

















Lactated Food 


is by far the Safest and Best Food for Chil- 












half the price charged by zen Dalat and e ual dren during the heated summer months. 

juality. copy 0! rozen Inties,”” ‘i “ jes’ Ke, 

qos futher of Boston Cook B ivi yee Its use ae aved many Babies’ lives. 

tions for making Rfty varieties of frocen delicacies an of LACTATE Foi will he sent 

mailed free. Send your nume and address. nother for trial upon receipt of 4 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Nashua, N.H. Stinps to pty postage. Mention thes paper. 








WELLS, 


RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 








“More than a Million Ladies have become constant users.” 


Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap 


contains all 
the healing, 
cooling, soft- 
ening quali- | 
ties which 
follow the 
use of pure 
Buttermilk. 










Watch your Weight 


If you are losing flesh your 
system is drawing on your 
latent strength. Something 
is wrong. Take 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
to give your system its need- 
ed strength and restore your 
healthy weight. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggista, 


A Superior Suap sold at the pop- 
ular price. It exeels any %-cent 
Soap on the mar 








For Sale Everywhere. 


Send 12 cents in stamps for full- 


size cake for trial, 








COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP COMPANY, | | 
185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 









STAMPs. 1 diff., Honduras, ete.,l6e. Agts.wtd. 
Ai 4 (06 Lads Av 


Stegmann: Louis, 





Before buying your new: bicycle look 
the field over carefully. The superior- 
ity of Victor Bicycles was never so. 


Our 


‘94 line will bear the most rigid scru- 


fully demonstrated as at present. 


tiny, and we challenge comparison. 


There’s but one best— Victor. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 


DETROIT. 
DENVER. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. 


PACIFIC COAST: 
LOS ANGELES. 


BOSTON. 
NEW YORK. 


SAN FRANCISCO. PORTLAND. 














For the Comp 


JACK.—A REMINISCENCE. 


Were Lan artist, [ would 
At sketching Jack, 


But we all owned 1 
When the bright f: 
He carried with him springtime and blue sky. 


try my hand 
‘orp. Understand: 
a neighbor's lad, 















The wal i. ‘st. Those guns at Suinter took 
Our drowsy town; lke leaves from an old book 
A putt of alr has setzed and Aung about, 





The wind of 
They braced u . 
As when a breeze blows back again bent wheat. 





The love of country in a moment born, 

Rose to a passion in men’s souls that morn; 

My neighbor's lad threw his fre U back, 
As 'twere a weight in the keen runner's track, 
And mother arms refused to bind the feet) 
That pressed {mpatiently their goal to greet. 





Q Jack, my Corporal! how could Let go 

Your clasping hands, so cruel was the foe? 

While I, a erly le, barred my true estate; 

Took the world's pulse through Fortune's welded gate, 
Denied in valiant deeds all outward part, t 
With you I gave the life blood of my heart. 





At the last moment, Jack to me had said, 
Tossing the fair locks on his shapely head: 
“Death is but glorious in the stirring fight; 
To die of sickness as an alien might 

Were to waste breath. But so I shall not die!” 
The glowing cheek, the clear undaunted eye 
Strengthened dental more than words of cheer, 
And left ne comforted despite of fear. 












There's x street corner where I oft: 
In Memory’s glass, a marching co ny 
File through the rauks of proud! ering friends 
Toa small station, where the vision ends 

As the hnge sinuows train goes thundering on, j 
“MI waving hands and yearning looks are gone. 


see 








. . . . . . . . 
You read my tale? ‘There was no fight for him 
Save with the fever; senses all a-swim 


a. 
With broken speech of home; the tented plain, 
Drifting and changing like the tides of pain, 
Then the long sighing breath that told surcease, 
The campaign ended, und the unsought peace. 


Full thirty years ago! And they will lay 

Wreaths on the mound as on your burial day, 

When gathered comrades sang, “How sleep the brave,” 
With voices strong as if across the grave 

‘They heard still others from the fields of Light, 

And knew our lad had won, not lost, the tight 


CHARLOTTE MELL PACKARD. 
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For the Cor 


TO-DAY. 


Is not this day enough for all our powers, 
If its exactions were but fairly met— 


aiten 





If not one unpaid debt 
Were left to haunt the peace of future hours, 
And sting us with regret? 


Unbounded blessing Neth in To-day. 

If we but seek we find it hidden there; \ 
It is the golden stair, 

Leading, it may be, by an unknown way 
To ull we hope or dare. 


From sun to gun let us this lesson learn: 
Upon To-day our fairest chances wait, 
And, whether soon or late, 

Our destiny upon its hinge » 
To-day, sweet friends, ix F. 





turn— 





sig L, Muzzey. 


For the Companion, 


A MESSAGE FROM THE GRAVE. 





Among the articles that made the outfit of one 
of the last exploration parties to the Arctic Sea 
was @ inysterious black box, furnished by the | 
wife of the captain of the expedition. It was a! 
phonograph, into which she had sung a song that ' 
he loved, and his old mother and his children | 
had spoken some message for him. 

The box was packed so that he might discover | 
it during the long night of the Arctic winter, and i 
he startled by the joy of hearing the dear voices | 
in his snow-bonnd hut. 

A still more dramatic use of this wonderful 
invention was made in London by Colonel 
Fourraud, the owner of @ phonograph. He | 
invited Tennyson, Mr. Gladstone, Cardinal Man- 
ning and other famous men who were known 
wherever the English language was spoken, and 
who were nearing the end of life, to utter through 
the phonograph some message to the world which 
they were soon to leave. They complied with 
this request. 

But one of the messages has as yet been given 
to the world; that of Cardinal Manning. It was: 

“I hope that no word of mine, written or 
spoken in my life, will be found to have done 
harm to my fellow-men when I am dead.”’ 

Many distinguished men and women, it is 
stated, assembled to hear this message from the 
dead. The silence in the room was profound. It 
was broken by the voice of their friend who had 
lain for two vears in the grav As the familiar 
tones were heard, loud and distinct, the strongest 
listener, it is said, paled a little and held his 
breath. 

Perhaps the message itself was the most signifi- 
cant point of this strange incident. Cardinal 
Manning in his life was full of energy and 
confidence in the work he had done in the world. 
But brought suddenly to face death, and to sum 
up his life in one sentence to leave to posterity, he 
could only hope that no word of his might do 
harm to his fellow-men. 

“When we are young,” said Goethe, ‘‘we think 
we shall build palaces for the gods, but at the last 
we are glad if we have dug away some of the 
rubbish at our feet."" 

If each of us were suddenly asked to speak a 
sentence which should express the meaning of | 
our lives to all posterity when we were dead, 
who would not hesitate to utter the words ? 














; iNustrations. 





Hk YOU 


Yet we are speaking that message now. Each i 
minute utters a syllable, each hour a word. And | 
the meaning of onr lives will remain an influence | 
after our names are forgotten among men. | 


ee 





IN A WARM CORNER. 


Mr. Forbes-Mitchell, author of “Reminiscence- 
of the Great Mutiny,” found himself without an 
overcoat after one of the battles at Lucknow, and 
Deing unable to sleep for the cold, got up in the 
night, went into a room of the Shah Nujeef,—where 
his regiment was encamped,—took a lighted lamp 
from its shelf, and shading it with his hand, walked 
to the duor of the great domed tomb, or mosque 
hoping to find a coat which some sepoy tn his 
hurried departure had left behind him. He peered 
inside. and then, holding the lamp high over his 
head, walked jh till he was near the centre of the 
vault. 


Here he felt his progress obstructed by a black 
heap four or five feet high, which felt to hts feet 
us if he were walking in loose sand. He lowered 
the lamp, and saw instantly that he was up to his 
ankles In loose gunpowder! About forty hundred. 
weight of it lay ina 
heap before his nose, 
while a glance to the 
left showed twenty or 
thirty barrels also full 
of powder, and anoth 
er glance to the lett 
revealed more than a 
hundred eight-inch 
shells, all loaded with 
the fuses fixed, and 
spare fuses, slow- 
matches and port-fires 
lying in profusion be- 
side the shells. 

“T took In my danger 
ata glance.” he writes. 
“Flere [ was up to ny 
knees in powder. in 































the very bowels of a magazine, with a naked light! 
My hair literally stood on end. I felt the skin of 
my head Neting my bonnet off my seal. My knees 
knocked together, and despite the chilly night air, 
a cold persptration burst out all over me and ran 
down my face and my legs. 

“T had neither cloth nor handkerchief In my 
pocket, and there was not a moment to be lost. 
Already the overhanging wick of the Indian lamp 
was threatening to shed its smoldering red tip into 
the magazine at my feet. 

“Quick as thought I put my left hand under the 
down.dropping flame, and clasped it with a grasp 
of determination. Holding it firmly [turned slowly 
to the door, and walked out with my knees knoc 








1B 


“T felt not the slightest pain from prasping the 
burning wick ti_T was in the open air; but when 
T opened my hand I felt the smart acutely enough. 
T poured the oil out of the lamp into the burnt 
hand, and kneeling down, thanked God for having 
sayed myself and all the men lying around me 
from destruction. 

“Then I got up, and staggering rather than 
walking to the place where Captain Dawson was 
sleeping, and shaking him awake, told him of my 
discovery and the fright I had got. 
Bah, Corporat Mitchell!’ was all his answer. 
*You have woke up out of your sleep, and have got | 
frightened at a shadow,’ for my heart was still 
thumping against my ribs, and my voice was 
trembling.” 

The upshot of the matter was that on seeing the 
corporal’s burnt hand and the powder nearly half 
an {nch thick sticking to his feet and damp gititers, 
the captain was almost as badly seared as Mitchell 
himself. The sleeping men were aroused, the fire 
was put out mu» expeditiously as possible, and a 
sentry was posted at the door of the mosque to 
prevent any one from entering. 

As may be supposed, Corporal Mitchell found it 
hard to get to sleep, and he 
pieture of what paxsed around him. The frightful 
scenes through which the men had recently passed 
had produced a terrible effect upon their nervous 
systems. 

“One man,” says he, “would commence muttering 
something {naudible, and then break out into a 
flerce battle ery of ‘Cawnpore, you bloody mur. 
derer!’ Another would xhout, ‘Charge! 
them the bayonet!’ And a third, ‘Keep together, 
boys, don’t fire! Forward, forward! TP weeare to 
die, let us die like men! ‘Then [ would hear one 
muttering, ‘O mother, forgive me, and ['ll never 
leave you again!’ while his comrade would half. 
rise up, ware hand, and call, ‘There they ire! 
Fire low, give them ‘the bayonet! Remember 
Cawnpore!™ 


| one against the other. 
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DRUDGERY. 

“Of all work that produces results,” said an 
English bishop to a body of students, “nine-tenths 
must be drudgery. There is no work, from the 
highest to the lowest, which can be done well by 
any man who js unwilling to make that sacrifice.” 
The bishop makes no exceptions; to have done 80 
would have proved his vixlon both inaccurate and 
narrow. Mr. Hamerton, in his suggestive book, 
“The Intellectual Life,” says that even the compo. 
sition of poetry—"the most intoxicating of all 
human pursuits"—contains 30 much drudgery that 
some of the most popular writers of verse have 
dreaded the labor of making verses. He cites two 





| poets as afflicted with that abhorrence of the pen 


which is a frequent malady among literary people. 


It go possessed Wordsworth that he not only 
shrank from the drudgery of composition, but 
showed In his verses that composition was a serious 
toil to him. 

Thomas Moore, “the lightest, gayest, apparently 
most thoughtless of modern minstrels,” said that 
though the first shadowy imagining of a4 poem was 
a fool’s paradise, the labor of Composition wax a 

ainful drudger: Before writing “Lalla Rookh,” | 
Moore took the greatest pains in laborious reading, | 
so that he might form a storehouse of Oriental 
“It was in a slow and laborious 
collection of small facts that the first foundations 
of this fanciful romance were laid.” 

Painters who have attained distinction have in | 
solitude gone through the drudgery of making , 
innumerable studies. Mulready, an English artist, 
used to give himself a epecial training for a new 
picture. Between its conception and execution he 
would paint # study in color of every separate 
thing that wax to form part of the composition. 

The Nttle pictures of Melasonier are admired for 
their extraordinarily minute and accurate represen. | 














ves a truly horrible | 
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TI's COMPANION. 





| life-size for selfAnstruction, and by’the painful use 
of modelx. Before painting his “1814,” an Hllustra- 
tion of Napoleon’s genius, he had a road made 
down an tncline, and waited for the snow to fall. 

Vhen it came, the authorities, at his request, sent 
a battery of artillery to make the ruts, which he 
copied. “The picturé sold for eighteen thousand 
dollars, and was resold for one hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars. 

The flne arts offer drudgery enough, and disap- 
pointment enough, says Mr. Hamerton, to be one 
of the best schools for training both in patience 
and humility. He tells an anecdote to support his 
assertion. 


A line-engraver sits down to a great surface of | 


| steel or copper, and day by day, for several years, 
plows slowly his marvellous nes. Sometinies he 

‘ enjoys the picture before him, sometimes he hates 
it. 


“1 happened to call upon a distinguished English 
engraver—a man of the greatest taste and know. 
ltedge, # refined and cultivated eritie—and I foumd 


i hin seated at work before a thing which had , 


{nothing to do with tine art—a medley of ugly 
portraits of temperance celebrities on a platform. 

“*Ah,! he said to me sadly. ‘you see the dark alde 
of our profession; fancy sitting down to a desk all 
day long for two years together with that thing to 
foceupy your thoughts! How much moral fibre 
| Was needed to carry to a successful issue xo repul. 
sive a task!” 




















For the Companion 
FOR THE SURVIVORS, ON MEMORIAL DAY. 


Q day of roses and regret. 

Kissing the old raves of our own! 
1 Not to the slain love's lovely debt 
1 Alone; 


! But jealous hearts that live and ache, 

: oment while the drums are niute, 
your banners’ bright outbreak, 
Salute: 





Some 1 
Beneath 


( And say for us to lessening ranks 

That keep the memory and the pride. 

On whose thinged hair our tears and thanks 
pide, 


Who from their saved Republic pass. 

Glad with the Prince of Peace to dwell: 

Hail, dearest fer! and soon, alas, 
Furerrell, 


Lovise IMOGEN GUINEY. 
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WRITING A TELEGRAM. 


| Telegraph operators have thetr triale as well as 
ticket agents and other officials. ‘1s this the place 
{to send telegrams fron demanded a woman, 
breathl 
jrailway station. “It fg, ma’an,” replied the 
| operator, as he handed her the pad of yellow 
! blanks and pen and ink. 
| “Just Hke min 
Dlanks with a crumpled one she had in her hand. 
“Now let me sce. What day in the month is it?” 
“Twelfth, m: 
“AIL right. 


























mM, 
ow let me see. 





‘You may come 


| always to get a message into ten words!” 

“You m! ght leave out the unimportant words,” 
suggested the operator. 

“Why, it seems as if they were all just as neces. 
sary as they could be!” said the woman in an 
aggrieved tone. 
peated countings on her fingers 







tation, she at last reduced 


the message to exactly ten words, although, as she 
said, “It sounded real harsh and unfriendly to ker.” 
She destroyed a considerable number of blanks 
‘during this process, but eyed the Iast one with 
evident satisfaction and approval. 
, “And now I'd like an envelope, If you please.” 
| she said pleasantly to the operator as she began to 
' fold up the blank. 
“What for?” inquired that long-suffering person. 
“What for!” echoed the woman, “Why, mine 
came in an envelope. VI pay a cent éxtra if 
‘ou're not willing to throw it in for the quarter!” 
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NO HOLES IN HIM. 


| The rout of the Federals at the first battle of 
Bull Run—or, ag Southern writers call it, the firet 
battle of Manassas—was by all accounts over. 
whelming. A correspondent of the Southern 
| Bivouae was soon afterward hunting in the neigh 
| borhood of Centreville, through which a great part 
of the Union army had fled. There he came sud 
jdenly upon an old woman who was doing her 
week’s washing at a spring. 

I drank at the spring, he says, and then sat down 
on a log. 
1 {Did any of the Yankees run back this way?” 

As! 









lenty of ’em,” suid she, stopping her work and 
holding a dripping garment tn one hand. 

“Did they give any reason for running away?” 

“Oh yes; Chyearn ’em say that masked batteries 
riz up out of the groun’, and that thar was a hull 
division chargin’ on black hosses.”” 

“They were pretty well scared, I suppose.” 

“Well, I should say so,” replied the old woman, 
as she laid the wet rag down. ‘Two of ‘em come 
through my yard, and didn’t seem to notice me. 
They didn’t have no arms, and mighty little clothes 
One of ’em was bareheaded and b: 























on. footed. 
Says he, turnin’ aroun’ and aroun’, ‘Bill,’ says he, 
‘take a good look. Do you sce any holes in me? 
| BIL said he couldn't. ‘Well, says he, ‘thank 
Heaven I'm alive.” 

SS 


ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS ONCE MORE. 


Not long ago M. Moissan, the French chemist, 
succeeded in making minute diamonde by dissolv- 
ing carbon in tron fused under pressure in the 
electric furnace and then suddenly cooled. The 
carbon was disseminated through the fron, and as 
the iron was rapidly cooled at the surface, pressure 
was maintained in the interior of the mass. 

With the continuance of cooling, the carbon 
inside the fron began to crystallize, and the strain 
to which its atoms were subjected was apparently 
just the condition required to cauxe them to shape 


hemselves into diamonds, for when the experl- 
ment was performed withont pressure the carbon 








sly, of the operator in an out-of-town | 


2,” said the woman, comparing the | 


to-morrow {f it is just exactly as —’ why, there are | 
ten words already, and John told me I ought | 


But after re- | 


and several seasons of medi- | 


MAY 31, 1894. 


the little diamonds which the French experimenter 
obtained were black. 

More recently he has varied the conditions of the 
experiment and succeeded in producing perfectls 
white diamonds, but still only of microscopic 
dimensidns. That they are true diamonds, how- 
ever, is shown by their hardness, their density, 
their strong refractive property, the peculiar curves 
and markings of the faces of the crystals and the 
manner in which they burn in oxygen. 

Whether M. Motssin, or any one else, will ever 
succeed {n making artificial dlamonds of sufiicient 
size to compete with native diamonds ix a question 
that cannot yet be answered. 

Men of science would no doubt welcome such a 
result, and it would certainly be highly interesting 
from any point of view. But diamonds would 
then become cheap and common, and the “king of 
gems” would quickly be depoxed. 

Diamonds would not be less beautiful than they 
have always been, but without the qualities of 
rarity and ‘costliness they would have lost their 
greaiest charm, 


++ 


ADVICE IS NOT CHEAP. 


“Never run against a steam-engine, nor try to 
play a sharp trick on a lawyer,” a moral philoso 
pher was accustomed to say. The advice would 
have been worth heeding by a close-fisted old man 
about whom a story {s told in Our Dumb Animals, 
He lived in a Connecticut town, where a young 
lawyer had just put out his shingle. Up to that 
time there had heen only one lawyer in the place, 
an aged judge. 

The close-flated gentleman before mentioned 
svon called upon the young lawyer in a friendly 
assuring him that he was glad to welcome him 
3 a neighbor, and felt sure that he would have a 
pretty good practice, as the old judge wae getting 
yaneranninted: 

n the course of the talk he contrived. ver, 
to obtain the lawyer’s 
Then, after 


go. 
asked the 





adroitly as he thought, 
opinion upon a certain’ legal point. 
some further nelghborly talk, he rose 

“Shall [I charge your bill, Mr. — 
lawyer. 

The old man was badly flustered, and then highly 
indignant. However, the lawyer insisted that his 
fee was five dollars, and wound up by threatening 
to sue for the amount if it was not paid. 

The old gentleman went down to see the judge, 
therefore, and found him hoeing in his garden 

“That young bear that’s just come to tow! 
! vegan. “I dropped in to make a neighbor! 
and he charges me five dollars for legal advice.” 

“Served you right,” said the judge; “you had no 
business to go to him.” 

“But must I pay him?” 

“Of course you must.” 

“Well, if T must 1 must,” and the man started to 
x 

Hold on,” said the judge. 
| pay me?” 
Pay you? What for?" 

“For legal advice.” 

By thig time the old man was almost be: 
self. “What do you charge?” he inquired. 

“Ten dollars.” 

And the man had to pay fifteen dollars. That 
was his last attempt to get legal advice for nothing. 

















“Aren't you going to 








Je him. 
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TIMBER-CRUISERS. 


On the frontier of advancing civilization there is 
an occupation known as “cruising for timber.” 
The phrase is an apt one, for the woodsman whu 
| seeks new timber regions is as bold a navigator as 
\ the sailor. Julian Chambers, in the Century, says 
that the timber-cruiser Ix even more a child of the 
forest than the native he succeeds: 


On the prairie he knows that the tips of the gras 
: always incline toward the south, and that they are 
less green on the northward side. In the forest the 
wlender twigs on the boughs bend southward so 
slightly, it may be, that only the trained eye can 
detect the deflection; yet it {8 there. The moss on 
the tree-trunks is always on the north side, the 
bark is smoother and more supple on the east than 
toward the west, and southward the mildew never 
comes. 

Thus does this unlettered savant box the compas= 
in the wilderness. 

The timber-cruiser ig a hero. His acts of courage, 
endurance and skill are never witnessed by others 
and are never boasted of by himself. Indeed, hix 
successes or failures are never talked about, save 
to the directors of the lumber companies who 
employ him, and to whom he makes a minutely 
detailed report. 

He undertakes the most arduous journeys with. 
out providing more than a blanket and a few days’ 
provisions; Te confronts all kinds of dangers. 
mindful of their ipconventence, but fearing them 
not, because he studies nature on a commercial 
basis. In brief, he is a true philosopher, always 

repared for the unexpected; happy. because 
ignorant of the relative values of comfort and dis- 
comfort, and brave, because he is an egotist who 
believes thoroughly in his own abilities. 

The location of a choice tract of timber is a secret 
to be guarded with his life. Weeks, even monthe, 
may intervene before the hinds can be “taken up” 
and entered upon the records at Washington. 

The pathless forest is his home, solitude his com. 
panion. Like his brother on “the multitudinous 
seas,” he often dies alone, and his unburied body 





becomes a pate of the nature he so intimately 
courts. He ts new to literature, unknown to song 
(and story. 
See 
FAT WOMEN. 


‘The Irish peasantry admire a woman who is fat 
and plump. The highest compliment they can pay 
a lady is to tell her that she is growing fat. Mr. 
Le Fanu, tn his “Seventy Years of Irish Life,” 
tells several anecdotes illustrative of this state of 
mind. 


An old woman once said to Mr. Le Fanu’s wife, 
“Ah then, malas youre looking grand entirely. 
God bless you! and you've fallen greatly into meat 
since you were here last year.” 

At another time his wife went to see the wife of 
an Irish gamekeeper, a Mrs. Neal, a very fat 
woman, some fifty pounds heavier than Mrs. Le 
Fanu. “Ah then, ma’am,” said she, “1’m proud to 
vee you looking so well and fat.” 

“Well,” answered Mrs. Le Fanu, “I don’t think 
you have much to complain of in that respect, Mrs. 

















h, ma’am,” sald she, “how could a poor woman 
like me be as fat as a lady like you?” 

As is perhaps to be expected, the peasants do 
not admire small or thin men. A sturdy old beggar, 
on being refused alms by an emaciated youth, said 
to him, “Bad luck to you, you desarter from the 
churchyard!” 

An Irish lady, as she was going out fora walk. 
met & poor woman at the hall door, who asked, 
“Ah then, ma’am, God bless you! 
give vour poor widdy something?” 

“But you are not a widow,” answered the lady 

“Begorra, ma’am, I am, and a very poor widdy 
with three small childher.” 

“But, my food woman, I know your husband 
perfectly well.” 

“Of course you do, ma’am; but sure that poor 


And won't you 








little insignificant craythur is not worth mention. 


tation. He acquired that power by painting studies ; simply separated out in the form of graphite. But | ing.” 


MAY 31, 1894. 


For the Companion. 
REMEMBER THE SOLDIERS. 


Remember the soldiers, children, 
Remember them all with flowers! 

Theirs was the battie and theirs the pain, 
Ours is the peace and ours the gain; 


Theirs was the sowing, 
the harvest ours— 
And all we can give 

them to-day is flow- 


ers! 
E. C. Down. 


— ~ +o 


For the Companion. 


AN EXCHANGE OF 
FLOWERS. 


It was in the early 
afternoon of a certain 
Memorial day thattwo 
little girls were walk- 
ing up Church Hill 
together. They were 
of about the same age 
and size, and both 
were dressed in white; 
but there the similar- 
ity stopped. Rose 
Quonn'’s face wasnear- 
ly as black as her tight- 
ly curled hair, while 
Lily Standish was al- 
most as fair as the 
flower for which she 
was named. 

“Are you going to 
ride in the omnibus ?”” 
asked Lily. 

“No,” Rose answer- 
ed with a short laugh. 
“I reckon they don’t 
want any but white 
folks there.” 

“Oh, that wouldn't 
make any difference,”” 
said Lily, sweetly, 
“and I wish you were 
going with me. I rode 
last year, and it’s lots 
of fan to wave your 
flagall along the route. 
Papa threw a kiss to 
me when we passed 


our house, and I 
threw one back.” 
“Oh, it must be 


nice!" cried Rose, her 
eyes shining. “But I 
am going'to walk in 
the procession, and 
that'll be fine. I wish 
I could ride, though, 
just for once, to see 
how it would seem!" 

“1 do wish you could 
go!” said Lily. “The 
omnibus is almost bet- 
ter than a carriage; 
I'd rather be in that 
than to go in the lan- 
dau with Uncle Jack 
and mamma.” 

“I shouldn't care 
what I was in, if I 
was only riding,” 
said Rose. “It must 
feel beautiful to be 
rolling along. I’d like 
to feel it just once,” 
she added, wistfully. 

“Why,” said Lily, 
looking puzzled, “do 
you mean that you 
never rode in the cars 
or @ carriage or any- 
thing ?”” 


“Course I never did in my life! answered | 
We haven't the money. | 
Pat Doolan was going to take me in his wheel- 
but he made 


Rose. “How'd I ride! 








barrow around the square, one day 


me get out, he said I was too heavy. 

Lily was silent, as they went up the steps of 
Red Cross Hall, where the ladies that had charge 
of the flowers were to meet the children. 
had the difference between herself and this little 
dark-skinned girl seemed so distinctly marked. 
She went driving nearly every day with papa, or 
mamma, or Uncle Jack, while Rose had never 
been in a carriage during all her ten years. 
now she was to have the long ride in the flower- 
wreathed omnibus, and Rose must walk! 
There might be a way! 
dearest friend, 
Cowles; they had planned it all the night before. 
Could she give up her pleasure? 
was the only one who knew that Rose had never 
She thought very hard for a 


she? 
sit next to her very 


had a ride. 





NWN Mrdle®,. X 
CHILDREN'S PAGE 





Sweet trailing arbutus, 
1 Dear namesake of May, 

Come, put forth your blossoms, 
| And greet her to-day. 


r 


«> Your frail flowers bring, 





Virg 





But 


| 


Never 


And 
Must 
But Lily was to 


nia 


she 
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moment, and then she went straight to Mrs. 
Russell. 

“If you please,’ she said, “I wish you would 
give Rose Quonn my seat in the omnibus, and let 
me have her place in the line.” 

“Why, certainly,” said the lady, “if you wish; 
but it is a long walk, dear,—you will enjoy the 
ride much more.” 

“I would rather march, please,"’ said Lily. 

“As you will, then,’ retarned Mrs. Russell, 
lightly. “It will only be an exchange of flowers | «1 thought you'd paint a lot, to.day,” sald Flo, 
—the infantry shall have the Lily, and the carriage | “Because it’s Decoration day, you know!” 
shall have the Rose.” 1. 

“Be good to Rose, and let her have a lovely WHAT I HAD FOR DINNER. 
time,” Lily whispered to Virginia, just before she Don’t scowl so, upon the shelf is some candy. 


window of the omnibns was enough to repay Lily 
for her small sacrifice. 
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For the Companion. 
DECORATION DAY. 


A china decorator May is named, 

And pretty cups she paints, though all unfamed. 

Asked Httle Flo, “What shall you paint, to-day?” 
| “Nothing at all, my darling,” answered May; 





ek 


a ia 
NUTS TO CRAG 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


“GranpMa,"’ said a four-year-old, thoughtfully 





: ie ‘ * ‘ 4 Now you are well off. Is Hetty coming? Save a 
ran off to take her place in the line, and the | smoothing the old lady's wrinkled cheeks, “‘your | iieH¢ for ner. ‘You act Hike an'ape. Agk for what 
| rapturous face of the little ‘colored girl at the | skin don’t fit! you want. Is that ink on your robe? Answer me. 


Stand in the corner 
there. Philip, you may 
have your pick. Leslie 
will take what fs left. 
Philip reserves the 
best. He has kept sev 
en pieces. Lesile isin 
tears. Bub, read to 
her. She {snot angry, 
but terribly disap. 
pointed. 


j 2. 
RIDDLE. 


| You'll fi 

Ind me win; 
| onatree ee 
| 


Or in the sky, or in the 


sea. 
I'm eour, I burn above 
| your head, 
And on the sands J 
backward tread. 


3. 
FLOWER 8EEDS. 


Planta woman’s foot, 
and what will come 
up? 

Plant some dilap!- 
dated birds, and what 
will come up? 

Plant a young girl's 
head, and what will 
come up? 

Plant the tollet-table 
of theGoddessof Love, 
j and what will come 
| up? 

Plant a child’s eye, 
and what will come 
up? 

Plant a divinity stu. 
dent who has mistaken 
his vocation, and what 
will come up? 


MME RY | 
¢ | Plant a mercenary 


‘OF Sv 
a - marriage, and what 
: fee! will come up? 
Come, wreathe your pink petals | aeiant a xellknown 
come up? 
Plant a Hollander, 
and what will come 
i up? 
And crown her your queen. | sn eee eat 
what will come up? 
Plant a despondent 
banner, and what will 
come up? 
Plant a 
field, and 
come up? 
Plant the United 
States Treasury, and 
what will come up? 
Plant remorse, and 
what will come up? 
| Plant a German 
| mountainand a French 
witticism, and what 
will come up? 






With leaves of pale green, 
To twine her a garland 


& 
#4 § 


blue.grass 
what’ will 


The herald of Summer, On graves of our heroes 


At close of the Spring To tenderly lay, | 


’Tis then that the children And keep in remembrance 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 
A pretty name for 


f 
Memorial Day. 





Ps ay: 
> O Fan, love me go! 


5. 
¢ A CIRCLE OF WORDS. 


The last syllable of 
each is the first sylla- 
ble of the next, and go 
on, the last syllable of 
the last being the first 
syllable of the first. 


1. A costly fur. 
} 2. A person under 


age. 
3. Richly decorated. 
4. The universe. 
5. A Russian moun. 
tain system. 
6. A chemical salt. 
7. A brown earth. 
8. A German city. 
i 9. Part of a door. 
10. An accountant. 


Veo 6. 
CHARADE. 


My (iret ig just a little 
hing; o’er the ocean 
billows hollow 
My second takes its 
ight, and men call 
it the sea-swallow. 
My whole from out the marshes, or in the forest’s 








For the Companion. | stuck up out of the water. And the queer part | 








of it was that many of the toads had little ones | sonaetar abroad its voice, with a loud and sounding 
THE MORNING OF THE THIRTIETH. | oy their backs, that they were carrying over that boom. 





Conundrums, 
When a farmer goes out to look over his farm, 
like what great painter is he? Landseer (land 
seer). 


“How it does pour!”” said Debby. way, probably because they were too young to 
fhe exercises don't begin till two o'clock,” | be trusted to go it alone. 
id papa. “It may clear off.” “Why, they're soldiers 





with 





knapsacks !* 


















“But I don’t think it will,” said Debby. “And | cried one of the men. What kind of fish should Ags an in dark weather? 
par, ' a 2 «<<Then,’ ac al, « very care! Why, sunfish, moonfish and starfish, of cour: 
oh dear, what shall we di a ‘Then, said the colonel, ‘be very careful not Why ten boatman floating at random on 
“Won't you tell us a story, please?’ coaxed | to disturb them, for the war is over and they | jike a big bank of snow? Because he 
Margaret. ‘A war-story, papa. have no doubt got marching orders, and are on | (# drift). 
They perched themselves on his knees. Papa | their way home.’ ” | Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





thought a moment, and then told them this little ‘What! Is that the end of it?’ cried Debby.| 1. W (o)e, Ab(o nt si p, Bo 0 as, Iv o)ry, 
'ow You’ : 1] | No(o)se, Gr(o)in, Tab(o)ret), Ov(o)id, N(o)w— 
story : “My! What a short story! You'll have to tell | No(@)se, Grn. een yet od (0000000000. 











another, papa. | 
“Well, I will—the next time it rains.” | 
The girls looked up. | 
“Oh goody!" cried Debby. “It’s going to clear 


“The second morning after Sherman's army 
started home at the close of the war we came to a 
little brook. 

«And when the first man reached the brook, he 


urnine. Hectoring. Herculean 
Mercurial. Pigmy. Cereals 
Tantalizing. 

2. Wren. 3. Croasbill 


Jovial. S 






1, Robin. 





cried out, ‘Hello, boys! Hold on a minute! | off, and we can go after all! 5. allow. 6. Mocking-bird. 7. Wheat.ear. 8 
Look here!’ We all crowded forward, and what} ‘‘Sure enough!”’ cried Margaret. “It's stopped ee ee TO sraple ie Whit 
do you suppose we saw? It was a little army of | raining all around, and the blue sky is beginning | poorwill. 


hop-toads, crossing the brook on the stones that | to come out!” | 5. Cab, eye, net—Cabingt. 
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ALMOST TOO COOL. 


At the taking of the Shih Nujeef, one of the 
bloodiest engagements of the Sepoy Mutiny, the 
English troops had to face not only bullets but 
arrows. This mode of wartare made a particular 
impression upon Sergeant Daniel White, who, 
besides being the coolest and bravest man in his 
regiment, was an excellent vocalist and amateur 
actor. Under fire, says the author of “Reminis- 
cences of the Great Mutiny,” he was as cool as if 
he had been acting a part on the stage. 

On the day in question, when White raised his 
head above the wall, an arrow wag shot right into 
his feather bonnet. Inside the wire cage of the 
bonnet he had put his forage cap, folded up, and 
in this the arrow stuck. “Dan,” as he was called, 
pulled out the arrow coolly, and at once paraphrased 


8 quotation from the “Legend of Montrose. 
“My conscience!” he said, “hows and arrows! 
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BICYCLES eci5 


New or2d hand; lowest price 
toe! kers & oldest dealer 
Ww 






For the teeth use “ Brown's Camphorated Sapona- | A:0% 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives tho best | "= 
results obtainable. Price 25 cents a bottle. T Adv. 















6 
TELEPHONES 


any address. A complete illustrated manual 
construction and operation of Telephone 
egraph lines, cost of all apparatus aud material 
| required, J. H. Bunnell & Co., % Cortlandt St., N.Y 


To the Young Face 


Pozz0N1's COMPLEXION POWDER gives fresher 


charms; to the old, renewed youth, Try it! 








300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape | z 
STAMPS! 2%. th India, J ete swith LYon & EACY Ghicage 
nip Albu, oily 10¢~ New wp. rice Wil Mall Free thelr uesly. enlarged | 








com. 


Catalogue of Band Instrumen 
forms snd Equipments. 400 Fir 
ations, describing every articl 
d_by Bands or Drum ( 
contains instructions for Aru 
Exercises and Drum Major s Tactics, 

Laws, and @ Selected List of Band Mu: 
\If You 


WRITE US AND SAVE $10.00 TO $50.00. SURE! 
STOKES MFG. COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 





\g cer 
RDSTAME 
ol U.S. 


4 Nicholson PI 
Stamps be 





AN 
Louis, Mo. & ¢ 


STUDY. 


oughly’ taught 
home. Low rates. Send 2c.for C 
Bryant & Stratton, 463 Marty ST., Buffalo, 











Book-keeping, Pen- 
manship, Bu'siness 
Shorthand, ete..thor- 
at’ student's 
'italogtig and ist Lesson. 






















nting out 


Pen and Pencil g 
any name, only 13 





p 
ures anil Ma 















has letters and fgtires ant me, ont 
cts, AGENTS’ LATEST GOO. Ee oe A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
70. 'S PLEASANT, 
NICKEL SILVER HARP. | 4 and pays good wages the year 
,, . x > ‘ound nm goo le 
one can play and_enjoy it. Sarge We teach it quickly, and start our 


graduates in railroad service, Write 


post-paid. Big Money to Agents. 
Rose Dai. B80 te for free Ilus, Catalogue. Address 


T, €. WILLIAMS Jr. CO., Royal Ins. Bldg., Chicago. 
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Can you afford 
to Work for 


Sixty Dollars 
per week? 







\ tells all about tt. 
Sent fre 
quest. € 
Knife Co., A 


reh 
St., Fremont, 0. 
‘The Lightaing Fly Eneape. 


w 

NO FLIES ON US. Something entirety new. 
Always ready. Attached to screens. No poison. Flies 
gonever to return, Warranted as represented or money 
Tefunded. Sample lots 2c. Agents wanted everywhere, 
Lightning Cony M22 Curtis Sty Denver, Cele. 


Cheap Printing. 


83 PR: $ prints cards, &e. Circular 
reas $4. Small newspaper size $4. Great 

| money maker und saver, All easy, print- 
ed rules. Stamp for catalogue, presses, 
type, paper, de., to factory. . 
elsey & Co., Meriden. Conn. eE- 


PRINTING OFFICE 15c 


A large font of Type (over 4A) with 


Eiyxayewivivvvey| Fiaures, Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, 


CNS os! Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc., as shown 
| ss zal| 
ean | 
| Ne 


in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
dngersoii & Bb: 


Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete, 
Regular Price soe. Sample post-paid 
‘The Columbian rr. 
Raisin Seeder 


for l6c. to introduce, with atalogue 

of 1000 new articles. CaTa. FR. 
65 Cortlandt Cit 

Has just 

A perfectly 

housekeeper 








































Vows and arrows! Have we got Robin Hood and | 92° | Valentine's Schoo! of Telegraphy, 
consetence! Ant hy" not weavers! haan ase | THOUSANDS HAVE SAVED DEALERS’ Big) "5" -"_°""“Sanessiiley Wiss" 
thedays of Goliath? Well, well, Jack Pandy, since | | PROFITS ts arractor prices, Z=_ OOE 
bows and arrows are the words, here's at you!” ICYCLES all styles new and — ROOFS 
With that he raised his bonnet on the point of | finest makes. Write for elegant fone \ ANTS | WITH 
aero OReE pore fhe wall, and Instantly another | Tae of netighted comanare (3 92) 84a $s) | DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
arrow pierced it through, while a dozen more | UZ army of delighted eustc Rie) NOFRY | water wit run from it pure and elean, It covers double 
whizzed a little wide of the mark. 283 E. Wabash Ave., Chica, SZ x the surface of any other paint, and will last four or fire 
Just then # poor fellow, raising his head for an | ———— —— ~ ime ger. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
instant above the wall, got an arrow through his “Sounders and:Keys and Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








all Electrical Supplies.” 


























brain, Ag he fell dead at our feet, Sergeant White : trical Supplies.” SRL CRNGAT. EVERY: 
exclaimed, “Boys, this fy no joke. We must pay a Peet fen eh Be ae \ PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 
them off. Z| 5x7), one Ih. of blue vitriol 

We all loaded and capped, and pushed our one crowfoot zine, one.copne OOK OOK 
bonnets up again. .\ shower of arrows went past one lustrnction book, for a 
or through them, and then up we sprang and NG Ie Rend $i with the order shalance FREE containing over 2,000 | 

d the fire. Several of the enemy fell. gent C.0.D. subject to, ction. ‘ ro: : tested recipes. 320 

returne: I. H. MOSES, 36 So. Water St., Cleveland, O. pages, bound in oicth: Soe hrall te 


But one of our men exposed himeelf a little too 
long, and an arrow was sent through his heart, 
passing clean through the body and falling on thé 
ground some yards behind him. He leaped into 
the air, and fell stone-dead. 

White could not resist another 
time from “Chevy Chase :” 

He had a bow bent in his hand 
Made of a trusty tree, 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Up to the head drew he. 

Againgt Sir Hugh Montgomerie 

So right his shaft he set, 

The grey goose wing that wa: 
Tn his heart's blood was we 
Readers who have never been under the excite- 

ment of a fight like this, may think that such 

coolness is an exaggeration. it ig not so. The 
men here written of had stood in the “Thin Red. 

Line” of Balaclava without wavering. If famil- 

jarity breeds contempt, continued exposure to 

danger breeds coolness, and, it must be added, 
selfishness as well. 


quotation, this | 
i 


3 thereon 
t. 





SHEARS DULL? 


A Magic Scissors Sharpener 


Will put an edge on them 
Durable, Perfect. 


Agents given exclusive territory. 





Our Boys’ League Mitt. 







fis WATCH CLoc 


atest novelty of the age. For full particuls 
E REAT AMERICAN A 



















WIGMEST MONORS AT WORLD'S COLUWBIAN EXPOSITION. 


led fis Pde a “Monarch” and 


In 5 seconds, jandsome, 







POST-PAID 25 CTS. A, Keepin 


Front. 









Pat'd Dec. 13, 2900, 







COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 64 Thorndike St., LOWELL, MASS. 


POST-PAID 50 CTS. 


Just like the Professional 5 7 
carehers MY All lente Stone's Coat-Collar Spring, 


Invaluable | Gentlemen's Coats 
(and Ladies’ Cloaks. 


Everybody should hi 


around to allow a change in the 
padding. A splendid mitt for 
all around work, 

ecial Offer of Boy’s 








See our Sp 








feague Base Ball Uniforms in unger ihe ¢ oi ara ad ke P Ie ag d 
Spee. gt Fine ne RO tou. Chaee ek opek® Kie 
= ‘ Complete talogue of Athletic remov instantly a 
GENTLE. ry - fenton thousunds of novelties For sale by Dealers 
* : Le 3 ree. 75 cents per dozen. 
Among the many anecdotes told of William | PECK & SNYDER, Lock Box 2751, New York City. Bullock C. 6. S. Co., 38 Court Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Augustus Muhlenberg, the well-known and greatly 
beloved philanthropist, there is one which illumi. 
nates a rare and especial grace of his character. In 
one of his many walks through Fifth-fourth street, 
while the hospital was in process of erection, he 
accidentally upset, stumbling as he did go, a pail of 
water which had been left in the foot-path of the 
then unpaved street. 


Instantly an ugly-looking boy rushed up to the 
doctor and his companion, shouting rough! 

“I say, old man, what did you do that for? That 
‘ater had to be fetched, I tell yer!” 

“Why did you leave your ‘pail in the 
demanded the doctor’s friend, indignantly. 
how dare you speak so to the gentleman?” 

“Well, well! Never mind,” interposed Doctor 
Muhlenberg, with his fine smile. “It is a pity the 
water is spilt. Will sixpence pay for getting some 
more, my boy?” handing the coin as he spoke to 
the ragamuftin, who seized it witha rough, “1 s'’pose 
so,” and hurried off, probably much pleased with 
the bargain he had made. 

This little incident is a slight iNustration of the 
spirit in which Doctor Muhlenberg always bore an 
injury. He never failed to accept with the utmost 

entleness a wrong that involved nothing beyond 
fils personal discomfort or loss. His invarlable 
answer to the remonztrances of friendx who were 
anxious for his interests was: 

“Don’t trouble, only let us do right! The great 
thing ts to do right!” 

In a transaction by which he was unjustly 
deprived of a large sum of money, he expressed so 
much satisfaction at the peaceableness of the 
arbitration, and gave God such hearty thanks, that 
an uninitiated person would have supposed him 
te be a gainer rather than a loser by the transac. 
tion. 

Yet all his blographers unite in saying that no 
looker-on could have felt that his cotrse was the 
result of weakness, It was simply hiy carrying 
out of the command, “If apy man will sue thee at 
the law and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloke also.”” 








path? 
“And 
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GRECIAN WASHING. 


A contributor to the Pall Mall Magazine was 
travelling in Greece, and had occasion to send to 
the laundry a white shirt and a collar. He thus 
describes the result: 


The shirt came back resolved, as it were, into its 
primitive clements—that is to say, it was a piece of 
linen of irregular shape. The collar 1 never saw 
again alive; but instead a curious strip of linen, 
which baMed conjecture for the time. 

Grecian washing Is conducted in the following 
manner: Some ten or twelve women come down to 
the stream, with large masges of garments, which 
they throw indiscriminately into the water. They 
then sit down and talk, while their children poke at 
the clothes with sticks to prevent their being carried 
down the stream and mingling eventually with the 
Alphetus and the infinite sea. 

fter this has gone on till the clothes are all 
soaked, and have every reason to be as full of hol 
ux a net, and the children are tired, they are tak 
out on the bank, or more likely, on the dry shingle 
of the river, and are encouraged to get dry, to 
which end they are beaten in a lively and sympa 
thetic manner with large, jagged pieces of wood. 
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ODDLY EXPRESSED. 
Probably no nation in the world 1s so much given 
to “Hibernicisms” as the French. 


A sis which lg mot infrequently ¢een over the 
doors of shops and restaurants in Paris which are 
undergoing repalre and refurnishing Is the follow. 
ng: 
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Sewing Machine 


; Machine 
equal merit, durability and 
‘ease of running 
can be bought for 











Yes! We Pay the Freight. 


1. Is Warranted for Five Years. 
2. Has Full Set of Attachments. 
3. Has Oak Case, Monitor Top. 

4. 5 Drawers, Latest Improvements. 
5. 


And Costs but $19.00. 


Why pay $40.00 for a Sewing 
when a Machine of 





$19.00? 


SEWING MACHINE HEAD. 


Thousands of New Companion Sewing Machines 


have already been sold. It is only those who are using this Machine that know 
its true value. Here is the testimony of one who has given our Machine a trial : 


Oakesdale, Wash., April 18, ‘94. 
Gentlemen: 

I write to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the Companion High-Arm Sew- 
ing Machine, and to tell you how 
pleased I am with my purchase. 

The Machine came April in good 
condition. I have given it a fair 
trial, and in finish as well as its 
sewing qualities find it equal to the 
very highest priced Machines. I really 
would not think of exchanging it 
for any I have seen or used. All 
who have seen the Machine are 
loud in its praises. One lady who 
came in to see mine, immediately 
sent for one. 


Mrs. IDA C. DONEEN. 


SET OF ATTACHMENTS. 


We allow fifteen days’ trial and will refund the full amount paid if the 
purchaser is not fully satisfied. Send for Descriplive Circular. 


UNPARALLELED OFFER. We deliver the New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine at any Freight Office East of the Rocky Mountains for $19.00; 


or West of the Rocky Mountains for $22.00. 


Publishers The Youth's Co; 


mpanion, 
aor Columbus Avenue: 
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PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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3ASE BALL, HOWTO PLAY It. 


\ Great Book, contains all the rules; al 
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$1.50 RAZOR 59 cts. 


Wade & Butcher’s $1.50 Hollow Ground Razors, 
Buffalo Horn Handle, at 59¢. Postage 6c. extra. 


Torrey Razor Strops, hand or swing, regular 
price $1 and $1.50, at 39c. Postage 0c. extra. 
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Note. Our Establishment is the largest in New 
York; Mail Order System the most complete in 
America. Fashion Catalogue Free to any address. 
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Third Ave. h and 60th Sts., NEW YORK. 
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SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
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paid, for 50 centa. 
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Druggist's Rubber Goods. 
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THE VOICE THE DRUM. 


The poct Heine declared that he hada talent for 
drumming in every limb and in his feet to a 
remarkable degree. It was 
valiant French drummer, long quartered in the 
quaint town of Diisseldorf, who had been with the 
Emperor Napoleon tn most of his campaigns. He 
had, as Heine declares, the fa ofa fiend and a 
heart like an angel's; a small, mobile face, a 
fearful black mustache, under which his red lips 
eurved proudly, while his eyes shot flery glances 
on every side. 


Little fellow as I was, I was forever 
his side, helping him polish his button 
his white waistcoat—for M. Le Grand was not 
indifferent to pleasing the eye. 
guard, roll-call and parade; there was nothing but 
rattling of arms and fun. 

M. Le Grand spoke ovly a little broken German, 
but he could express himself perfectly on the 
drum. For example, when [ did not know what 
the word liberté meant he beat the Marscillaise, 
and I understood. In the same way he taught me 
the story of the late events. It is true I could not 
follow the words; but as he drummed away all the 
time I knew what he meant to say. You compre. 
hend the story of the storming of the Bastille, the 
taking of the Tuileries, etc., if you know how the 
drums beat while it hap pened. 

Years afterward, w hie sitting on the bench in 
the Hofgaster and dreaming of the past, I heard | 
behind me the confused sound of voices, bewailing 
the fate of the oor Frenchmen who had been 
taken prisoners the Russian War and sent to 
Siberia, and there “aetained for several years after 
peace was declared. 

Raising my eyes, | beheld these charity-children 
of France. Bare want stared through év rent 
in their tattered uniforms; deep, plaintive eyes 
looked from their wasted faces; Dut sore, tired and 
mostly lame as they were, they had a sort of: 
martial stride; and strangely enough, a drummer | 
with his drum staggered at the head. 

With an inward shudder I thought of the tales of 
soldiers who, fallen tn battle by day, rise from the 
field at night, and with the drum at their head 
march onward to their native land. 

And truly the poor French drummer looked as if 
he had rizen, half-moldering, from the grave. He 
was a mere shadow in a irty, ragged cupote, a | 
dead, yellow face, with a great mustache hanging 
sadly over the shrivelled lips. His eyes were like 
burnt-out coals, with hardly a spark still tne 
yt by one of these sparks I recognized M. Le 
|, the old druinmer I had known as a boy. 

He Enew me, too, and drew me down upon the | 
rags; and there we sat, as we used to do in the old 
times when he taught me French and modern, 
history on the drum. It was the same old drum; | 
and I'could not but wonder how he had saved it 
from the greed of the Russians. | 

He began to drum in his old way, without 
speaking a word. But though his “tips were 

pressed add together, his eyes spoke all the more 
bininly, ne sparkled with triumph, while he 

rammed the ¢ old marches. The poplars near by 
trembled ag he rattled out “March of the Red 
Guillotine. 

As ot old, he drummed the struggle for liberty, | i 
the battles, the deeds of the emperor; and it 
seemed as if the drum were a living creature, 
rejoicing to utter its inward delight. Once more I 
heard the cannon’s roar, the whistle of the bullets, | 
the crash of battle; [ saw the Guards brave in 
death, [ saw the waving flags, | saw the emperor 
on his horse. ! 

Bat a sad tone crept into the joyous notes, the 
drum-beats gave forth cries wherein the wildest ! 
triumph and the deepest woe were strangely 
mingled. It was a triumphal march and a dead | 
march in one. Le Grand's eyes stared like a 
ghost’s, and I saw in them a great white ficld of 
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Summer Suits. 


Our new summer catalogue is rea 
We make Suitaand Wraps toorder,th 
insuring a perfect fit. We pay alle 
press charges. Orders filled prompt 

Capes and Jackets, $4.00 up. 
Outing Suits, . .’ $7.50 up. 
Duck Suits, . . $4.50 up. 
Tailor-made Suits. 
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The National Cloak Co., 
154 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Pen 14k. Gold, . 
Best Hard Rubber Holder, 
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no. matter what the price. Sent on receipt of $1.25. 


BOSTON PEN CO., 363 Washington Street, 
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87¢c. 1,84, 


Wash Suit, fast | Sailor Suit, good 
color ~ Galatea | navy bine flannel | nel, Double- 
Cloths, in small | with extra Pants, brevsted Suit. 
stripes,withcord | Cap, Cord and extra Pants, Cap | 
and whistle. tle. and stockings. 
Ages 3tus. | Axes 4to 14. 
$1.00 post-patd. | $2.00 post-pald. $3.00 post-pald. 
Asusual, money refunded if desired. Address the makers, 


| SHAUGHNESSY BROS., “fygnthars.apa 


$2.74. 


Navy Blue Flan- 
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in a 
Pure, ' 
Clear 
Shin. 


Toilet preparations and powders clog the pores 
and are unnatural and injurious. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 
Complexion Brush 





snow strewn with corpses. It was the Battle of 
Moscow. 

I would never have believed that the stiff old) 
drum could give such melancholy cries as M. Le | 
Grand now drew from it. It was like drumming | 
tears, and they sounded lower and lower, and sighs 
came from Le Grand’s bosom like sad hoes 
grew weaker and more ghost-like: his hands shook | 
with cold; he sat as in a dream, drumming in the | 
air and listening as if to far-off voices. And then | 
at last he turned on me a deep, deep, imploring | 
look. I understood him. And then his head er 
forward upon his drum. 

. Le Grand never drummed again iu this world; 
nor did hig drum ever give out another sound. 
Never should it serve an enemy of liberty to beat | 

a slavish tattoo. I had understood Le Grand's 
im ploring look; I drew the dagger from iny 
and thrust it through the head of the drum. 
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HIS LECTURE. 


‘The county courts of Virginia, which some years 
ago were composed of justices of the peace who , 
had never studied Jaw, afforded many amusing | 
Incidents. At one time five honest farmers con. | 
vened as éxamining court to determine whether a 
mere boy, who was accused of “petty Ser 
should be sent on to the circuit court fort 


The evidence against him was conclusive: 
was very young, it was his first offence, and there | 
were some extenuating circumstanc Tt was 
finally decided that he should receive a severe 
lecture, to be administered by the oldest member 
of the court, and should then be discharged. 

The farmer selected to administer the rebuke 
rose, looked at the culprit severely through his 
spectacles, and began his lecture. 
gman,” said he, “thi-~ 
right-down awful, and I want to 
to say —" 


sess | 
| 

















awful, this is 
mh you want 














Here the old man’s sense of justice suddenly 
conflicted with the pity awakened by the sight 
the lad, who stood trembling before him. [le 





cleared his throat twice, and then, h: 
and half.in indignation at his own we 
eried, “Clear out o’ my sight, you ornery seamp 
and sat down to mop his forehead ‘amid the 
merriment of the court-room. j 
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HEEDLEss. 


A heedless young man who has not profited by 
the blunders that his unguarded tongue has caused 
him to make, was introduced ata reception to an! 
elderly and somewhat peculiar lady, who-e hobby | 
Ix the collecting of relies and antiquities of all 
kinds. 


After a few minutes’ conversation the [dy rose 
to depart, when young Mr. Heedles. said in hi- 
airlest manner: 

“Iam eo glad to have met you 
have always been interested in 
antiquities of every sort, 
you on that account. 











Miss B—. 1 
riosities and | 
nd ain glad to have met 

















and SOAP clean and free the pores and create 
; the glow of Perfect Health. 


It’s Nature’s Way. 


Bailey's Complexion Soap . . . 25 cts. 
Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush 50 cts. 


Found at high grade dealers iu Toilet Goods or 
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We send FREE a Catalogue of 
Everything in Kubber Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., 
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McCONNELL 
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j : WATER FILTER 
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Golumbia Bicycle 
Pedal 


is sure to attain great popularity 
as the best all around pedal that 
will be seen this season. 

Combining the lightness of the 
rat trap racing pedal with the ease 
} and comfort of a rubber pad, it 
preserves the varied and excellent 
qualities of our 1893 pattern, and 
reduces its weight more than one 
half. It is undoubtedly the light- 
est, neatest, and handsomest pedal 
ever attached to a bicycle. 


POPE MPG, CO., 
Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 
The beautiful Columbia eatalogue can 


be obtained free at our agencies, or we 


| tail it for two two-cent stamps. 





“A Revolver 
| in Texas.” 


That expression has come to be 
symbolic of dire necessity. 
‘a revolver is really needed, the best one 
lis needed. There are times when a 
| little iron or a little carelessness in 





ence between life and death. It doesn’t 
|pay to take chances. 
buy any revolver but the Smith & 
'Wesson. It is inade of wrought steel, 
thoroughly tested and fully guaranteed | 
for accuracy, penetration and durability. | 

Handsomely illustrated catalog sent | 
upon application. 


| Smith & Wesson 


80 Stockbridge St. 
ringfield, Ma: 
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return for the money 
invested than any other 


BICYCLE. 


SEND FOR ONE OF OUR CATALOGUES. 
\ The Hartford Cycle Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Bicy Cue 


ansorted atyles and sizes are now offered the public at 
nearly half of former price, Ladies bicycles $30 to 50. 
Our factory hus been in continuous operation during 
and since the panic, while other factories have been 
closed, Our workmen prefered half wages to idleness 
and etarvation and we met them half way. We now offer 
you bicycles ut a minimum cost as the result. Send 2c 


stamp for catalogue with prices and special induce- | 


ments to organizers of clubs. No atteution given 
postal cards or letters without stamps. 
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| Guernseys or Sweaters 
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$1.85. 


Postage 25c. Extra. 


7 SPECIAL. — Men’ 

| Youths’ Guernse 
Sweaters,used for bicycle or 
| athletic purpe- 
aes, Wool, black, 
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$1.85. Worsted. 
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Sell_on_ Sight. 


LOVELL 


Diamond Cycles. 


No Better Machiae Made at any Price— 
Strictly High Grade—Fiaish aod Mate- 
rlal Unsurpassed— Latest Improvements 
Lightest Weights — Warranted in Every 
Respect. 

Send for bargain list of Shop-worn 
aad Second-hand Wheels. All sizes 
and prices. 


Bicycle Catalogue Free. 
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Semi Racer, Wt. 23 Ibs. 


We stake our Business Reputation of 
over Fifty Years that there is no better 
Wheel made in the World than the 
Lovell Diamond. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN. 


We have a_ few} 
Lovell Boys’ and Girls’ | 
Machines which we of- 
fer so long as they last 
at this low price— 





(Formerly $35.) 


Only one Machine will be sold to each person. 








Send 10 cts. forour LARGE 400- 
page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bicycles,Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, 
Cutlery, Fishing Tackle and 
hundreds of other articles, 


With this catalogue any one can sit in their 
own home and order such things as they want. 

We xnarantee it worth ten times | this 
amount, 10, being the exact cost of mailing. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight payee. Its subscription price is $1.75 
@ year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the All 
additional 8 over eight—which is the number 

ven for. are a gitt to the subscribers trom 
he publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
weriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 





Payment for The Companion, when sent by mall, 
Mould ve made ina Post Omics Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE 'OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

jo 80. 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. _It is 

almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 

be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
ailver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. | 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post: 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

sk. . 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription {s paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our: 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but 10 payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months, The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then ioney can be pad to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
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BREATHING THROUGH THE NOSE. 


It is all-important, in order to preserve the system | 
from shock and the danger of contamination by 
foreign substances, that before the air enters the 
lungs it should be made as nearly as possible of the 


hi 
same temperature as the blood, and should be | lungs 


deprived of all particles of dust, which might be a 
hindrance to the bodily functions. 

The entire course of the tortuous nasal canals 1s 
lined with mucous membrane, and this membrane 
is of a highly vascular structure. That is to say. 
the whole tissue is flushed with blood by a perfect 
network of vessels, over which the air we breathe 
passes, and from which it borrows the requisite 
heat. The mucus which is secreted by the mem- 
branes is also advantageous in rendering the 
atmosphere suitably moist. | 

In the light of these considerations, the difference | 
between air breathed in through the nose and that 
taken in by the mouth becomes at once apparent. 
In the first case it is gently drawn in through the 
winding canals, and is tempered and purified on 
the way; while the air which reaches the lungs by 
way of the mouth comes upon them all at once, 
and is identical in nature with the surrounding 
atmosphere, whether that be warm or cold, dry or | 
moist, full of dust, or free from it. 

Of not less importance than the benefits accruing 
to the whole system from properly breathing 
through the n 
nasal membranes themselves. In the process of 
imparting heat and moisture to the air as it passes 
over them, the tissues are prevented from accumu- 
lating an oversupply of mucus, and any excess of | 
blood-pressure in the parts is relieved by the 
contact of the cool air which is constantly breathed 
in. One investigator has even gone so far as to 
assert that many forms of colds may be greatly | 











benefited by a correct breathing exercise taken | 
every few hours. 

However that may be, it is certain that the 
disadvantages of mouth-breathing are too numerous | 
and glaring to be lightly passed over. } 
| 
Sg 


MOSQUITOES AND DRAGON-FLIES. 


In La Plata, according to Mr. W. II. Hudson, 
dragon-flies appear only occasionally. Then th 
pass over the country in countless multitudes, 
leaving behind them a comparatively small number 
of stragglers. 





The stragglers commonly remain | 


for a few and for that time, as Mr. Hudson 
says, the people haye rest from the usual plague of 
sand-flies and mosquitoes. 

These pests have not been destroyed, but fright. 
ened; so frightened that they remain closely 
concealed until the dragon-flies have moved on, or | 
more likely, have been destroyed by their natural 
enemies. 

When riding over the pampas on a hot, still day, 
with swarms of sand-flies and mosquitoes buzzing 
about his head and following him mile after mile, 
Mr. Hudson has often wished for a dragon-fly to 
show itself. Sometimes his wish has been fulfilled. 
A dragon-fly has happened along, and made for its 











“Instantly, as if by miracle, the stinging rain | 
has ceased and the noxious cloud vanished from 
overhead, to be re-formed no more.”” 

No doubt it will occur to many readers to take | 
notice whether the same thing happens in other | 





| during the great Mutiny. 


| said one day to the foreman: 


are those which result to the | 





“Tm just going home from my lesson now. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“50 years’ sale,” Cutler's Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Allen & 


dragon-fly, shooting up-etream or down-streain, 
will put an end to the torment. 

Mr. ITudson looks upon this fear of the dragon-fly 
on the part of the mosquito as very extraordinary. 
He remarks—and all readers will corroborate him 
—that a man may Kill scores of mosquitoes out of 
a swarm without seeming in the slightest degree to 
frighten the others. 

Why, then, should they be so terrified at the 
sight of a dragon-fly which, in comparison with a 
human enemy, must be almost as harmless as the 
wind? 

Mr. Hudson does not profess to answer the ques- 
tion, but he offers the suggestion that the mosquito’s 
terror of the dragon-fly may be an ancestral 
inheritance, dating back to times before man’s 
advent upon the earth. 


WHAT HIT HIM. 


Many queer things happen in war-time. Sergeant 
Forbes-Mitchell, of the Ninety-third Sutherland 
Ilighlanders, relates what he calls “a rather laugh- 
able incident” which befell a man of his company | 
named Johnny Ross. It was in India, at Lucknow, 


Before falling in for the assault on the Begum’s 
palace, Johnny Ross and George Puller, with some 
others, had been playing cards in a sheltered 
corner, and in some way quarrelled over the game. 
They were atill frguing the point, when the signal 
wag given to fall in, and Puller told Ross to “shut 
up.” 

At that moment a spent ball sifuck Ross in the 
mouth, and knocked out four of his teeth. Johnny 
thought it was Puller who had struck him, and at 
once returned the blow, 

“You fool!” said Puller. “It wasn’t I that struck 
you. You've gota bullet in your mouth.” 

And 60 it wag. Ross put his hand to his lips and 
spat into it his four front teeth and a bullet. He at 
once apologized to Puller for having struck him, 
and added, “Ifow shall I manage to bite my car- 
tridges the noo?” 

Those were the days of muzzle.loading car- 
tridges, which had to be torn open with the teeth 
when loading. 


CHASED BY A BUFFALO. 


Mr. Selous, the redoubtable hunter of African ; 
wild beasts, while out one evening with his gun. 
carrier, wounded a buffalo and followed it through 
the bush, which In some places was rather open, 
and in others very dense, Finally they came close 
upon the buffalo standing in a mass of evergreen | 
shrubs. At sight of them the infuriated beast 
charged with loud grunts. 


On he came, says Mr. Selous, literally within ten | 
yards of m T had no time to raise the rifle to my 
shoulder, ibut swinging it round to my hips, just 
pulled the trigger, and at the same time sprang to 
one side. 

At the same moment I was covered with a shower 
of sand, and some part of the buffalo—nose, horn, 
or shoulder—touched my thigh with force enough 
to overturn me, but without hurting me in the least. | 

I was on my feet again in a moment, ready to run 
for it; but my adversary was already on the ground 
bellowing, with a hind leg, evidently broken, drag. 

ing out behind him, and before he recovered 

mself I despatched him with a bullet through the 








“random shot had broken his leg. But for 
| that, as there were no trees about, he would proba. 
i bly have got me. 


BETTER THAN TWO. 

To be generous in praising another's good qual- 
ities is praiseworthy, and itis to be hoped that no 
one will be rendered less generous by a story like 
the following, borrowed from Good News: © 

An Irishman who was working on a new railway 








“Do yer want any more hands, sir? I’ve 
brother at home that wants a job at wurruk.’ 
The foreman asked him what sort of a workman 
his brother is | 
“Faith, sor,” Pat replied, “he’s as good a man as 
meself.”” | 

“Allright, tell him to come on.” 

“Whoile I’m ay you for my brother, there’s 
me poor old father at home wanting a job at the | 
same time, yer honor.” 
puNell. and what sort of a man is your father, 
te 
Be jabers, sor, he’s as good as the two of us.” 

“Oh, well,” said the forem “tell your father 
to come, and you and your brother can stay away.” 























UNDAUNTED. 


A lively desire is a great sharpener of the wits, 
and it is likely enough that the boy of whom the | 
following story is told in an exchange is no brighter 
than other boys when it comes to grammar and 
arithmetic. 


He was cleaning his skate: 
| when his mother remark. 
“The paper this morning has an account of a 
little boy who was drowned while skating on thin 
ice.” 
The boy ceased whistling, 
the skate iron. 
“Too bad!” 





and whistling merrily 











but kept on rubbing 








said he. “I wonder if he was any 
relation to the poor little boy who was killed the | 
other hy an electric ear’ while on his way to | 
school? ail 









HIS LESSONS. 

It is still true that bodily exercise of some kinds 
is not highly profitable. But things otherwise | 
unprofitable may be mildly amusing. 


| 
“Iam trying to learn to ride a bicycle,” remarked 
an elderly bachelor who walked somewhat stifly, 
to a friend whom he encountered on the street. 
I've 
had more tumbles than usual this afternoon, and 
that’s saying a good deal.” 
“How long are your lessons?” inquired the friend. 
“Half an hour,” responded the bicyclist with a 
rucrul counte “twenty-five minutes on the | 
floor and five in the air is my usual proportion!” 
| 





SIMPLE ENOUGH. 


The best puns are unintentional. Thus Mr. 
Perry was walking about his garden in company 
with his brother from the city. 


“You raise an enormous lot of tomatoes, John!” 
said the city dweller. 
do with them?” 

“Why,” said Mr. Perry, “we eat 
can, and what we can’t éat we ¢: 








“What in the world do you 











as many as we 








places; whether, for instance, when a New Eng- 
lander is fishing in the midst of a pestiferous 
swarm of mosquitoes, the sudden appearance of a! 


THINK twice before you speak, my son; and it 
will do ng harm if you keep on thinking while you | 
speak.— Boston Transcript 
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For the Companion, 


HIS LAST. 


In Two PaRTs.— PART 1. 





+ Will he go with us ?"* 
“No. 

“Did you tell him I would pay bim ?"* 
“Yes.” 

«What are we going to do?"* 


“We can't go without some one to help in the’ 


‘school, Dulwich knew him well. 





for. himself—a query prompted more by dread 


Her back was turned, and there was a slight 


than by hope; for had not the president of the! pause as she assorted the things into different 


college been corresponding with old Mr. Manson 


} in San Francisco? | 
It was the end of Jack's sophomore year, and | 


as he had spent two years in the preparatory 
Too well, it 


" heaps. 


Jack flushed a deep red. 





the track, and so I didn’t get run over, but I was 
most scared to death.”” 


“That was terrible!’ said Jack. «But how in 


“Why didn't that lazy Jim go for her ?’’ he | the world did you get over to Holland House ?”” 


asked, impatiently. 
“Jim "lowed he hadn't time.”” 
“Hadn't time! Why, he hangs over the gate | 


“Well, I must have gone half-way round the 
township. I kep’ on an’ on; first one person ’d 
seen Curley—the cow, you know—an’ then 


sometimes declared, in moments of wrathful|and sulks all day. I tried to hire him last ' another, an’ I hardly thought how late it was 
Saturday, and he was too lazy to budge. A} 
chase for that cow was just what he needed.” | 


emergence from an extra coat of red paint. But 
unfortunately for Jack, reflection always brought 
him forgiveness. 

There was a degree of originality in most of his 


carry. It's too late now to find anybody else, | doings that cast a halo around the more stupid 





since he will not do it. 

**Had he any excuse ?"" 

“If he had, be didn’t tell it.” 

“Lazy brute!” 

‘The two students had intended to camp out 
during the coming night in the “Long Marsh,” 
at a place three miles from Dulwich, where they 
expected to find good “spring shooting’’ of ducks 
the next morning. And now Jim Parklurst, on 
whom they had depended for help, refused to go. 

The students were standing with their guns in 
a small pasture that sloped toward the distant 
marsh. Near them a little white Alderney cow 
was daintily nosing among the winter-cured 
grass of the last year. The loutish-looking young 
man who had disappointed them seemed to be 
watching the cow, which had been turned loose 
for exercise and fresh air rather than food. He 
leaned on the gate before 
a low cottage that stood 
on the farther side of the 
road that bounded one 
side of the pasture. 

Jim's grandmother was 
a laundress, who served 
most of the students at 
Dulwich College, and his 
little sister Crish, with her 
basket of clothes, was a 
familiar figure about the 
vollege. f 

“Look at him now!” 
said the student who had 
first spoken. “He will 
lounge there till evening.”” 

“ET don’t think he’s 
much more than _half- 
witted,"’ said the other. 

“He has wits enough to 
be malicious. It’s pure 
spite, or else laziness, his 
refusing this joh. Id 
give ten dollars for a plan to pumsh bin.” 

“Oh, come along !”* said the other. “We have 
no business to go hunting In March, anyhow, 
and you can’t afford to play any tricks, Jack. 
If you get caught, you'll be dropped out of 
college as sure as you're living. I tell you old 
Prexy meant it when he put you on probation, 
and you'll not have any grace granted you the 
next scrape you get into. I'm going back now.” 

“Well, I’m not!’ sald Jack, doggedly. «1 
shall get that lazy beggar into motion if [ have to 
borrow a charge of dynamite to do it with.” 

“All right!’ said the other, sauntering off. 
*Only don’t get blown up yourself.” 

Jack, left alone, found that the siglit of the lazy 








pranks of which he was sometimes guilty. 
Jack had a faculty for getting 

into scrapes, it was coun- 

terbalanced by a 

genius for getting 

out of them. The 

professor of Greek 

said that it was 

because he did not 

know the mean- 

ing of cowardice, 

moral or physi- 

cal; and the pr 
fessor of mathe- 
matics briefly 
declared that it 
was because he 
never lied. 


Bnt if 





However that 
might be, most 
of the people in 
Dulwich loved 
Jack. From little . 


figure by the gate irritated him beyond endur-j Crish Parkhurst 
ance, so he moved farther down the pasture slope, | and her old grand- 


and seated himself on a stone from which the; mother up to the 


cottage gate was hidden. 


“1 was ‘most scared 


bishop himself, 


The little Alderney cow, accustomed to petting, | there was hardly a heart in the whole village that ' 
came and rubbed her head against bis shoulder. | had not a soft spot in it for the gay, bright young | 


Mechanically he lifted his arm to return the 
caress when something caught his sleeve. It was 
a long brier growing over the back of the rock on 
which he sat. 

Quick as thought Jack pulled out his knife and 
cut the brier; then, taking his handkerchief, he 
tied it to the poor little cow’s tall, and letting 
down the bars near by, gave her a sharp cut with 
a switch. She hurried away crazily across the 
hill behind the cottage. 


fellow. 5 
As no letter came to him, Jack had finally 
succeeded in busying himeelf in his books, when | 
a knock at the door aroused him. ! 

“Come in!" he cried. 

A little girl, about twelve or thirteen years old, 
entered, without either hat or bonnet. Her heavy | 
black hair strayed before her large dark eyes, 
and hung over her shoulders. In her short red 
cloak and scanty blue gown, the child looked 


It had not been a plan; it was an evil impulse. | like a little gipsy. 


And Jack Manson returned to his room feeling | 


“Hello, Crish! said Jack. ‘You are late 


that Jim Parkhurst, the lazy man, would have to! this week.” 


run far after the cow, and would be well served | 
for spoiling the day’s sport he and his chum 
had planned. 

Three days later Jack was lying on the window- 
seat of his room at college, pretending to study. 
It was early in March—a warm, hazy day, almost 
like Indian summer. The students were coming 
from the post-office in little squads, and Jack 
shouted a friendly inquiry as to what there was 


“T've been sick,’’ the child answered, hoarsely. 
““Where’s vour clothes ?” 

“In the bottom of the closet,’ said 
serenely turning his eyes to his book 


Jack, 
gain. 

Crish turned to the closet, coughing as she did 
80. 

‘How did you manage to get such a cough?” 
asked Jack. 

‘Huntin’ my cow.” 













“He ‘lowed you 
thought so,”" d 
Crish, significantly. 
“But the cow aint 
hisn. You gave her 
to me, you know.” 

‘*Never mind 
that!’ said Jack 
impatiently, for he 
regarded all his own 





acts of generosity as 

paid-up debts, and 

, hated to be remind- 

edofthem. “I had 

to give yon that cow 

when your grand- 

mother’s cow died. 

The question — is, 

Where did you find 

he 

| “Over by Holland 
louse.” 

“Holland House! 

Why, that’s five 

miles off! When 

did you get back ?”” 





reread “Next morning.” 
Jack stared at her | 
incredulously. ‘Were you out there all night, at 


that abominable place ?”’ 

Crish shook her head and shuddered slightly. | 
“I got lost,’’ she said, and returned to her counting | 
of the pieces of soiled clothes. 

Jack put aside his hook and walked twice up! 
and down the room. 

“I'd like to thrash that brother of yours,’’ he | 
exclaimed, wrathfully, ‘and I will, too! Tell me! 
all about it.”” | 

«Taint much to tell,"’ said Crish. laboriously ! 
setting down the names of the garments and 
“After I found 
she'd got out, an’ Jim wouldn't go for her, of course 
I had to go. Eli Gale told me he’d seen the cow 


stopping at intervals to cough. 


goin’ down toward the red mill, and so I knew 
I'd got to cross the creek. It was gettin’ on 
toward evenin’, an’ so I thought I'd take the 








short cut on the railroad bridge. An’ what 
should I hear, just when I was out on the bridge 
walkin’ over the ties, but the five-twenty train 


a-whistlin’ ‘round the bend! I thought I 
caught and should be killed, sure! But I ran to 
one of the piers an’ dropped down on it, outside 





until I found folks was goin’ to bed in the last 

house I'd come to. Then I made up my mind to 
go home. The night was very 
dark, an’ the road lonely, and so 
I just got lost." 

“And what on earth did you 
do?" 

“Well, I kep’ a-runnin’ an’ 
runnin’ antil I was too tired to 
run another step. And then it 
began to rain. You don't know 
how cold I felt in my wet 
clothes, an’ I was more 'n half 
broken-hearted over Curley, too, 
for 1 love her—more 'n I do 
some people,"’ she added, reflec- 
tively, thinking of Jim. 

“I'd clam a rail fence after I 
don't know how long, an’ was 
sitting on the corner to look 
‘round when all at once Curley 
moo-ed. I'd know her moo at 
the day o' judgment, an’I fairly 
tumbled off that fence, an’ start- 
ed through a plowed field. 1 
was dead tired, an’ it seemed as if 
I lifted pounds of clay every 
time I raised a foot, but I pushed 
on like a crazy thing until I 

coe to a hedge on the far side. 

“IT could hear Curley quite plain behind it, but 
there wasn’t no openin’ anywhere to be found. 1 
suppose I'd got kind of desprit, for when I'd 
come to what looked like a thin place I jus’ put 
out all the stren'th I had left an’ broke through. 
Down I went spinnin’ to the bottom of a little 
bank on the other side, and bang! right into 
somebody's back door. 

“It flew open with me, an’ I staggered into a 
room full of men, an’ fell against an old fellow, 
who was pourin’ somethin’ out of a bottle into a 
tumbler. 

“He gave @ yell, but when he saw I was only a 
girl he began to swear at me, an’ the other men 
laughed at him. There was six of ‘em, and they 
all seemed drunk.” 

“This is terrible—terrible,”” said Jack. 
must have been dreadfully frightened.” 

“Yes, but they was soon scared worse'n me. 
‘The old man kep’ a-shakin’ me by the shoulders an’ 
shoutin’, ‘Wha’ d’ ye want?) Wha’ d’ ye want?’ 
but I was too frightened to speak—for, Mr. 
Jack ‘ 

Crish leaned across the table and whispered 
fearfully : 

“I knew three of them; they were the two 
Leonards an’ Sam Bennett."” 

“What? The men they've been hunting for 
ever since old Mr. Brewster was found murdered 
under Littleton Bridge!” cried Jack. 

“Yes, and I’d never come out of there alive if 
they'd known I knew ’em. But they didn’t, for 
one of ‘em called out, ‘Let her go, Holland, you'll 
knock the life out of her.” And then I knew 
where I was, and I couldn't have been in a worse 
place—could 1?” 

“Go on!” said Jack, in a voice nearly as hoarse 
as her own. “Go on! You were not there all 
mght? Poor child!” 

He put his elbows on the table and covered his 
face with his hands. Crish regarded him with 
amazement. 

“Don’t you care, Mr. Jack,” she said; ‘I aint 
a-goin’ to tell you another word if it's goin’ to 
make you feel bad.”* 

“Go on!” cried Jack, in torture. 

“Well, I knew 1 must get away from that, 
somehow, an’ it popped into my head how Si 
Martin, the sheriff, has been huntin’ those men 
these last three weeks. So I just stammered out, 
‘I’m huntin’ my cow, she’s a little white cow; I 


“You 








was sure I heard her here, as I run up to the field. 
My father an’ brothers are down on the r 
hunting for her with Si Martin.” 

“It was a lie, and I oughtn't to have told it, but 
my, it scared them, all but one. He laughed and 
said to old Holland, ‘You're a cow poorer thar 





you thought you was, Jimmie.’ 
“But the Leonards jumped up, pale as sheets 
an’ Sam Bennett made for the door. Then old 
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Jimmie took me by the arm an’ led me through 
a little hall to his frout room. 

« ¢You'll find your cow outside, my dear,’ he 
said. ‘One of you go an’ turn her loose.” 

“The Leonards an’ Sam Bennett all three ran 
away at once, an’ old Jimmie shut the door 
behind me. In the dark he stooped to my ear an” 
whispered : 

“If vou tell Si Martin you saw anybody here 
but ine, ll cut your heart out, mind!" 

“An then he opened his front door and gave 
me a push that sent me flying down the hill 
toward the road. 

“T heard Curley crashing through the under- 
brush alongside, an’ we landed at the bottom 
together. I looked back an’ there wasn't a spark 
of light to be seen. So I drove Curley along the 
road as fast as I could make her go, an’ it seemed ; 
forever, and I was so tired and cold that I think I | 
must have fainted or went to sleep, for the next | 
thing I knew it was broad daylight, and Curley 
was lying close beside me alongside the road. 

I got up, and didn’t feel very well, I was so, 
an’ sore. But I drove Curley out on the} 





road. 
“I couldn't ’a’ been so far from town as I} 
thought I was, for I got in by the north road 


long before anybody was up. An’ then, Mr. | 
Jack,—this is about the worst of it for you,—who 
should Curley an’ I meet up by Vexley but the 
old bishop himself! 

“<¢You're out early,’ the bishop said, an’ he. 
lwoked at me with his blue eyes an’ his white | 


, Van Pelt, the bookkeeper, was seized with a violent 





THE YOUTIL 


‘ beginning to show above the hills on the other 
side of the valley, she trod softly and whispered 
to herself from time to time: 
“Always—always !”" 
Mary Tappan Wricut. 
(To be continued.) 


-—__—_. 


PERFIDIOUS. 


Who wounds an absent friend's good name, 
Nor takes his part when others blame, 
That man ts black at heart, I wot; 

Beware his treachery, trust him not. 


—From Horace. 


—— +02 


For the Companion. 


HOW DOROTHY PLAYED TRUANT. 


The grippe was raging throughout the city, and 
the people of Brotherton’s hardware store were 
afflicted with peculiar severity. In the morning 


headache and a blinding pain tn his eyes. He shut 
up his ledger and went home. In the middle of the 
forenoon Robinson, the head salesman, felt a pain | 
in his back. He took down his overcoat and left , 
the store. At noon Jimmy, the delivery clerk, 
went away coughing and sneezing, and did not 
return. 

“Never mind! We'll contrive to do the work 
between us till the others get round again,” said 
Mr. Brotherton to Burgess, the only remaining 
clerk. But at two o’clock Burgess began to look | 
pale and sick, and to catch at the counters as he | 
moved about the store. By three o’clock Mr. 





eyebrows drawn into a frown. 
“I tried to speak, but my throat seemed all | 
bound up. If only I°d been able to answer quick- 
like an’ natural it’d all gone well enough, but 
when not a sound came, no matter how hard I 
tried, I just gave up and cried. Then things 
began a-rockin’, an’ I thought I should fall. The ; 
bishop reached out an’ caught me by the arm. 
“Why, child,’ he said, ‘you're wet!" an’ still | 


Brotherton was alone. 

“You'll be the next to come down,” prophesied a 
customer a little later. 

“Lcouldn’t think of such a thing. I can’t afford 
it,” replied the merchant; but even as he spoke he 
felt an ominous chill and a sense of weight and 
pressure about his head. Early that evening, as 
thirteen-year-old Dorothy Brotherton sat studying 
by the gaslight in their pleasant sitting-room, | 





Tonly trembled. Then he turned round an’ went | 
home with me, and helped me drive the cow !"" 

Crish stopped short in order to give her state- | 
ment full significance. i 

“And what happened next ?’’ gasped Jack. | 

“When he got me home, he made granny put; 
me to bed in hot blankets, an’ after I'd quieted . 
down a bit he came in an’ talked to me; but I| 
couldn't do nothing but cry. There's something ; 
about the old bishop’s voice that always makes 
me cry. I do it in church when [ can't make 
head or tail of what he’s sayin’. And yet,” she 
added in puzzled tones, “I’d go a hundred miles | 
just to hear him say, ‘The peace of God,’ you 
know—he does it to let out church.” 

Jack nodded. | 

“In spite of his beautiful voice,” Crish went on, | 
“the bishop can ask questions pretty sharp if he’s | 
amind to. He kep’ askin’ me if I -had any idea | 
who it was let Curley out of our pasture. I) 
didn’t tell him.” 

Crish made a significant pause here. 

«Pears to me I should feel pretty shabby to 
treat a cow like that,” she went on, taking care | 
aot to look in Jack's direction. | 

“There was a brier—it had worked round so it! 
stopped hurtin’ Curley. And whoever put it on! 
used one of your handkerchiefs,’ she said, placing | 
a torn rag on the table. “You can tell him no| 
one knows anything about it but me, an’ I sha'n’t \ 
tell. But he’d better look out, for the old; 
bishop's after him!" 

Jack’s handsome hazel eyes were full of tears. | 

“Crish!’ he cried, “I’m very sorry—I never ; 
meant—to hurt you"’—and his voice broke. 

“My! Mr. Jack,” said the little thing magnani- 
mously, ‘as if I minded!’ 

Then after a few moments she took up her 
bundle of clothes and left the room, coughing 
hard as she heavily descended the stairs. 

It had grown late. The sun was setting as she 
crossed the park, and she shivered in the chill 
evening air. 

“Tm that tired,” she murmured to herself, 
“that I'd like to go to bed an’ stay there a week.” 

As she spoke she turned to cross the little lawn 
which sloped behind the college church. A sudden 
burst of song arrested her footsteps. The evening 
Lenten service was nearly over. 

“I'd be just about in time to hear the old bishop 
give ‘em the benediction,” she said, undecidedly. 
“Granny won't care!"’ Depositing her bundle 
safely under the ivy, she stole around the corner 
and entered the transept. 

Slipping noiselessly into a back pew she knelt, 
her hands clasped before her, and her eyes fixed 
ou the chancel, where a single light illuminated 
the noble figure of the old man who was officiating 
at the altar. 

The aisles were dim, and the few kneeling 
worshippers were hardly visible. There was a 
moment of reverent silence; then the voice of the 
bishop, speaking without effort, fell in the 
shadows and loneliness conveying a reality of 
blessing, inexpressibly sweet and solemn. 

“The peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, keep your hearts and minds in the 
knowledge and love of God, and of his Son Jesus 
Christ, our Lord: and the blessing of God 
Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, be amongst you and remain with you— 
always.” 


In the pause which followed, Crish stole away. | 


This was all that she had come for, and as she 
walked home in the twilight, fatigue, weariness, 
cold, all, were forgotten. 

With her eyes fixed on the stars, which were 


there came a heavy, stumbling step on the front | 
porch, and somebody fumbled with the latch. | 

“Who can it be? It’s too early for father,” said | 
Dorothy, wonderingly. The next instant an 
uncertain step was heard in the hall, and Mr. | 
Brotherton reeled into the room. 

“O father, what is the matter?” cried Dorothy, 
springing to her feet and scattering books and | 
papers in her fright. “Your face is so white and ; 
your eyes —” ' 

“The pain—such a pain—in my side! 1 can’t 
draw—a free breath. I’ve been tn a chill—freezing | 
—all the afternoon. | thought—if | could hold out 
—I'd shake it off. Where’s mother? Give me | 
your hand, Dorothy. Help me to a chair. I can’t | 
see. Oh, my side!” 

The mother came at Dorothy’s sharp call for 
help, and found Mr. Brotherton lying ina faint on 
the floor, with his head on Dorothy’s lap, while the | 
little girl’s trembling fingers were loosening his 
collar. 

When the doctor reached the house he looked 
grave and troubled. The sick man’s eyes were 
unnaturally bright, his cheeks were flushed, his 
breath came in gasps, and he talked rapidly and 
incoherently, constantly complaining of the pain in 
his side. 

“He js threatened with the worst form of pleuro- 
pneumonia,” said the physician, with cruel candor. 
“We must work hard to save him.” 

Six days later the disease had run its swift and 
violent course, and the patient was pronounced out 
of danger. 

“How are things at the store?” he anxiously 
inquired of his wife. “Have you heard from | 
there?” 

It was useless to attempt any concealment from 
the keen-eyed business man. 

“Mr. Van Pelt died three days ago. Mr. Robinson 
is very sick, and cannot hope to get out for weeks. 
| Jimmy got frightened, and has gone off to his | 
| grandmother's in the country. Mr. Burgess is well , 
| again, but his wife and child are very sick, and he | 
' cannot leave them.” | 
' “And the store closed all this time! If I could | 
, only hire help! But that is out of the question, 
‘ with half the town down, and no one to be had at 
,any price. Mary, I must go down to the store.” 
| “Henry, you cannot! The doctor says you will 
| do well if you get out in ten days. Why, dear, 
+ you could not stand on your feet if you tried. You 
| are weak as a child.”” 

Mr. Brotherton struggled to sit upright, grew 
y, and fell back on the pillows. 

“But my notes! Twenty-five hundred dolla 
| due in two weeks, and only half the money reac 
' They will be protested—my name dishonored!” 
| “Don’t trouble about business, dear. Your health 
Jis the first consideration, A relapse might be | 
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| Everything marked—marked in plain figures. The 


with her books under her arm. 


‘donned his overcoat, with his wife's help, took his 
| hat and cane, and shakily descended the front steps 


: only, and to think over his perplexities, but some- 





| fatal.” 
| “If there were only some one E could trust, just 
| to keep the store open!” groaned the Invalid. “It | 
would almost run Itself. Half the customers are’) 
i mechanics, who know exactly what they want. | 
| Everything is marked fn plain figures. If Dorothy 
‘ were only a boy!” 
| Poor little Dorothy, gladdened by the news of 
{her father’s improvement, standing in the door- 
| way, heard these words, and they smote her like a 
; blow. But she came quietly to his bedside and | 
| kinsed her father, looking wistfully into his gloomy 
face, remembering only the pathos of the ery, “My 
notes protested, my name dishonored!” ! 
She tried to forget the unconscious cruelty of the 
words, “If Dorothy were only a boy!” But she 
could not forget. Out in the hall, as she pieked up | 
| her buoks from the hat-stand, she heard again the 
\ despairing cry and the veiled ae: 
“If Dorothy were only a boy 
Her father’s overcoat hung before her. Looking 
| around to make sure she was unobserved, she 
slipped her hand into the pocket and took out’ 
| something that shone with bright metallic gleams | 
| and jingled musically as she hid it in ber pocket. | 
Then, like a guilty creature, she stole out of the 
front door and softly closed It behind her. 
With every step the keys in her pocket fingled | 


















COMPANION 


wickedly, and by and by the jingle resolved itself 
into a rhythm that kept time to her thoughts: 
“Some one I could trust—to keep the store open. 


store would alnfost—run—iteelf. If Dorothy were— 
only n boy!” 

So clearly did the words sound in Dorothy's ears, 
so mischlevously did the clinking metal seem to 
emphasize their meaning, that she looked fearfully | 
at the people she met, certain that they must hear 
nd understand; but they saw only a shy child, 





One bright, sunny morning Mr. Brotherton | 


of his house. 

The sunshine found no answering reflection on 
his face. All the trouble he had been concealing 
from his sensitive wife bared itwelf to the gaze of 
strangers on the street. 

“Only three more days!” he groaned to himself. 
“The notice will come from the bank to-day. If 
the notes are protested, all my other creditors will 
come down on me. I shall be ruined and dis. 
graced.” 

Like many another Californian trying to conduct 
large operations with a small capital, Mr. Brother- 
ton had extended his business over the dangerous | 
quagmires of credit. To a man in this situation | 
the lack of a comparatively emall sum is often | 
ruinous. 

He had another worry that seemed at once 80; 
absurd and so incredible that he had scarcely given 
it a second thought, yet it joined with his other | 
cares to weight his mind. Dorothy, his good little 
Dorothy, always an obedient, faithful child, one of 
the brightest of her class in school, and the wearer | 
of the medal for six months past, was said to have 
been playing truant. The report had come to them | 
that morning through one of her schoolmates, who 
had commented on her absence from school, and | 
supposed It to be due to sickness. 

Both he and his wife had laughed at the sugges. ; 
tion that there could be anything wrong with the 
child. No doubt she had been transferred to | 
another school in the district, and had told them all 
about it, but, absorbed in other matters, they had 
taken no note of her explanation. The child would 
make it all clear when she came home that night. | 

Mr. Brotherton had started out for a little walk 





thing drew him in the direction of his store. 

“PIL just step in and take a look around,” he 
thought. “If I only had a few days longer I might | 
make it up. But over a thousand dollars in two 
days! Nothing snort of a miracle could bring my 
sales up to that. My keys! Where are my keys?” 

He feit first in one pocket, and then in another, 
until he had made the rounds of the nineteen 
pockets a man can boast when he {s fully equipped 
for the street. 

“What could I have done with them? [ can’t 
remember anything I did that night. Wonder if I 
could have left them in the door? Maybe Maloney 
saw them. I’ll ask bim.”” 

There was Maloney, the big expressman who had | 
his stand at the corner, coming up to tender his 
congratulations. Maloney, always smiling and | 
self.confident, looked a degree more complacent 
than usual. Ie bent forward and addressed a 
confidential whisper to the merchant, shielding his 
mouth with his hand the better to keep his commu- 
nication a secret from bystanders. 

“She's wan to be proud av, Misther Brotherton. 
Ot've let none but dacent-looking payple go in the | 
store, an’ Ol've told her twinty toimes a day, If; 
wanst, niver to sell annything chape in the good. | 
nexs av her hearrt. Ol’ve me eye an adude what's | 
in there now.” 

Mr. Brotherton did not at all comprehend what 
Maloney was saying. His eyes were fixed on the 
great show window. 

It certainly was not as he had left it. The saws | 
and hammers and planes and screwdrivers and i 
bits, and all the rest of the glittering tools were 
still there, but it was strung with brass bird-cages 
from top to bottom. 

Years before he had bought a job lot of cages, of 
which he had always been a little ashamed, for 
they were not precisely in line with a stock of 
building hardware. Now here they were, dragged ' 
out of the dark corner in which he had kept them, ' 
and hung up to allure ers-by, covered with ; 
such placards as these: 

“This pretty cage, only $3.00." 

“Let your bird have a new cage this spring!” 

“Prisoners are happiest in gilded cages.” * 

To heighten the effect, a canary that looked won- 
derfully like Dorothy's bird was singing in one of 
the cages. 

The doors were wide open. aud people were 
passing in and out. Some had packages in their 
hands, but more frequently the tools or utensils 
they carried were destitute of wrappings. Some 
of them were talking merrily together, and all | 
looked pleased. | 

Mr. Brotherton glanced in astonishment about | 
the store as he stepped inside, and remained for aj} 
moment unobserved behind the tall screw-case 
near the door. 

‘The floor was swept clean, and everything had a 
business-like look of perfect neatness and order. 
A jar of flowers stood on the screw-caxe above him, | 
and their pleasant fragrance tlled the alr. For a | 
moment the merehant wondered if hts sickness | 
were still affecting his head. 

Several people were in the store, some of them | 
regular customers. All of them seemed to be at 
work. 

A young man in immaculate Hnen, the son of : 
Calkins, the inillionaire, who lived on the avenue | 
two blocks above, was industriously weighing out | 
for himself a pound of nails. A man in shirt. 
sleeves and & canvas apron was rummaging among 




















the spiritlevels on the shelves back of the counter. | 
Two gardeners were testing the running-gear of 
some lawnmowers at the rear of the store. 





Mounted on step-ladders, searching among the 
pasteboard boxes that lined the upper shelves, 
were two or three well-dressed men. A lady was 
trying some door-ells on a sample board, and two 
young men were examining the tshing tackle 
displayed in a showcase. 

Flitting back and forth among them all was one , 








‘serious trouble that overhung him. 
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small girl, with flushed cheeks and earnest eyes— 
the briskest little hardware merchant that ever 
stepped Into the San Francisco trade without a 
license. 

‘I'll take this bell,” said the lady, with decision. 
“It sounds loudest and clearest.” 

“If you don’t mind,” said Dorothy, “I'll give you 
this very one. You see 1 don’t know just where tu 
put my hand on the box they're in. I might hunt 
half a day and not find it.” 

The deft way in which the young girl unscrewed 
the bell from the board, and the frequent blank 
spaces along the entire line of sample boards, told 
that this was not the first time she had resorted toa 
similar device to make a sale. 

A gentleman ina tall silk hat descended from one 
of the step-ladders, with a pasteboard box in hi- 
hand, and Mr. Brotherton recognized the rector of 
the church which his family attended. 

“T’ve found them at last, Dorothy,” the clergy. 
man exclaimed, triumphantly. “And in hunting 
for them I’ve opened five hundred boxes and 
located ten thousand things. You’!l have to emplov 
me as your chief assistant. How much are they 

“Self-screwing coat and hat hooks!” said Dorothy. 
reading the label on the box. 

The perfect composure and dignity with which 
she turned the box over and examined the figurex 
on the bottom, as If to reassure herself concerning 
the price, were a study for the man behind the 
screw-case. 

“Two dollars and a half a gross; twenty-five 
cents a dozen,” she said. 

“One is all I really need, but I'll take a dozen,” 
said the rector. ‘“‘Now I shall have a peg for my 
dressing-coat. All I have to do is to unscrew it and 
move it to a new place, whenever my wife and 
daughters find it out. It’s the greatest invention 
of the age, Dorothy.” 

Before Dorothy could get the hooks wrapped up 
and make change, a man came hurrying in, holding 








a bit of broken iron in his hand. 


“Oh, hinges!” exclaimed Dorothy in a tone of 
despair. “Wouldn't you please go to the hinge. 
drawers and measure them yourself? When I get 
the size right one way it’s sure to be wrong the 
other, and I’m always giving lefts for rights and 
rights for lefts. That’s right, Mr. Calkins, thank 
you!” 

The young man who was weighing nails had 
emptied them into a paper nall-bag, and was tender. 
ing payment. He left the place, followed by 
Maloney’s vigilant eye. 

“It’s no use, miss,” said the workman behind the 
counter, rising into view; “I can’t find them glasse- 
for the spirit-levels. They was right back here, tu 
a wooden box. I see your father himself showing 
them to a man one day. If he was only here. 
Upon my word, Mr. Brotherton!” 

“You’ll find them on the third sbelf in the next 
tier, Bob,” said Mr. Brotherton, calmly. “Well, 
Dorothy?” 

Dorothy had darted forward, and was standing 
before him with appealing eyes. 

“Father, you are not well enough to be out! 
Come into the Httle glass office. It is warm and 
sunny there,” she cried, urging him toward the 
door. 

“Please, please, please don’t say anything here, 
where people can hear!” she begged him, under 
her breath. 

Mr. Brotherton seated himself in his office chair, 
then turned and faced the trembling girl, and on 
his face was a look of sternness she had rarely 
seen there. 

“Dorothy, what does thls absurd performance 
ean?” Never did convicted felon look more 
guilty or conscience-stricken than Httle Dorothy. 

“Ltook your keys from your overcoat pocket.” 
she confessed. “I’ve come down to the store every 
day. I’ve made all sorts of excuses to mother to 


| account for being so Jong at school and away from 


home Saturdays. I’ve sold—lots of things. 

“Oh, I know I’ve made an awful mess of it!” she 
cried, “especially the nails. 1 thought everything 
went by the figures marked on them, and I tried to 
sell the tenpennys at ten dollars a keg, before 1 
found they went by quotations. Then there are xo 
many different sizes and qualities of everything, 
and a great many tools and other things I didn't 
know at all. It was so much harder than I thought 
it would be.” 

Mr. Brothertun’s face relaxed a little. Perhaps 
he thought it was not surprising that one small girl 
should be unable, in a few days’ time, to master a 
business that it takes the average man two or three 
years to learn. 

Yet he was a man who prided himself on the 
dignity with which he had always conducted bis 
business. He recalled the display in the windows, 
the hocus-pocus of customers in the store, his 
dismanticd sample boards, the picture of the child 
in short petticoats taking sole charge of the eetab- 
lishment. 

“T shall be the laughing-stock of the street!” he 
exclaimed. 

Poor Dorothy sitid not a word, but stood before 
him pale and aflent. It was such a singular prank 
for Dorothy to play, he reflected—Dorothy, who 
had always been sach a modest and timid child! 

“Dorothy, why did you do it?” 

Two words trembled on Dorothy’s white lipe: 
“The notes.” 

The petty grievances that had harassed his dazed 
and troubled mind fled at this reminder of the 
Dorothy saw 
the shadow of care come back and darken her 
father’s face. 

“The notes! What do you know about the 
notes?” he asked. 

“I heard—what you said—that morning. I 
couldn’t bear to have them dishonored. But I 
couldn't get all you beeded. There is three hundred 
dollars nting still. I did the best I could, father. 
t's not my fault—that I’m not a boy.” 

All but three hundred dollars—a mere bagatelle 
to the sum Mr. Brotherton had been racking his 
brain to devise ways and means of raising! How 
light his heart grew ina moment! What a glow of 
pride he felt over his little daughter’s heroic effort: 

Maybe the tears through which Dorothy looked 
made her father’s eyes seem also wet and shining. 
There was certuinly a laugh In bis voice as he lifted 
her to his knee. 
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“L wouldn't exchange my brave gir) for all the 
boys in Christendom,” he said, as he kissed her. 

Dorothy lifted her tear-stained face from her 
father’s shoulder, with a sudden start. 

“Your mail!” she said, pointing to a pile of letters 
onthe desk. “I didn’t dare bring it home, for fear 
you'd suspect.” 

Mr. Brotherton lifted the letter that lay on top 
and tossed it Into the waste-basket with a careless 
laugh. 

It was the notice from the bank. It had no longer 
any terrors for him, for with little Dorothy’s help, 
and the small additional amount which he was able 
to raise, he could meet his obligations. 


FLORA HAINES LOUGHEAD. 
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For the Companion. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN CRIME. 


“You black rascal, I gave you out enough wood 
to last you two more days! You've been selling it 
for enuff. If 1 find you at such games, the only 
wood you will get will be about your buck.” 

“You He, boss!” replied the gaunt Kafir, in a 
deep, guttural voice. “You lie!” he repeated, 
with a smile which showed that he meant no 
offence, but stmply used the one English form of 
denial that he knew. 

This Kafir was employed as a digger In one of 
the South African diamond mines, where all the 
native laborers are called “boys.” Besides their 
wages, they receive wood for cooking purposes. 
Now wood is very scarce and costly there, hence 
the “bosses,” who are usually “‘Britishers,” are apt 
to suspect the boys of making away fraudulently 
with the expensive fire-wood. 

The man who accused this particular Kafir was 
the managing partner of a firm of four English. 
men, who supposed themselves to be “gentlemen,” 
and were commonly regarded as such by their 
neighbors at the diggings. They had come out 
some months earlier to seek their fortunes in 
dlamond-mining, but the sequel proved them 
willing to gain money by almost any means, honest 
or atrocious, as the case might be. 

Up to this time they had suffered that per- 
vicious run of luck which is almost worse than no 
luck at all. They had put nearly all their capital 
in one “hole,” from which their boys seldom 
brought them a diamond till the owners were on 
the point of giving up in despair. Encouraged by 
a find at last, the Englishmen would put in more 
money, only to experience another long succession 








. of profitiess days, followed at the last moment by 


bs hia 


a find that induced them to venture for a mouth 
longer. 

So “the luck” had gone tll nearly their whole 
capital had melted away, and they had come to 
speak of “the hole” as the “sepulehre.” Probably 
their Kafirs had been secreting and stealing the 
diamonds as fast as they found them, shrewdly 
giving the bosses just enough to keep them invest- 
ing their money for the benefit of their boys. 

“Af the manager con:inned to aceuxe and threaten 
this particular Kafr violently, and as the Katir 
continued to answer smilingly, “You lie, boss, you 
le!” the three other partners of this tirm of “gen. 
tlemen” came to the sound of the discussion. 

“Get back to your work!” roared the managing 
partner. Ag the boy ran away the manager said, 
petulantly : 

“Tsay, you fellows! I wish we hadn’t arranged 
tu go on with this beggarly sepulchre for another 
month. Here’s half the time gone, and the same 
old game. All the eggs in one basket and no luck. 
I wish we had put our last pile in the wood-cutting 
business, as the doctor suggested.” 

“Not too late yet,” said the doctor, who was one 
of the quartette. 

“No, why should it be? Wood-cutting appears 
to pay those five fellows uncommonly well. Pl 
bet they’re making sixty pounds a week. I wish 
some new chums would come along and buy us 
out, and let us have a turn at the wood trade.” 

Within a range of forty miles not a stick of wood 
was to be found—nothing but the bare and scorched 
reldt, or plain. Hence fuel had to be transported 
from afar with great labor, and it was in this trans- 
portation that the manager and the doctor wished 
to engage. With them the two others did uot 
agree. > 

“Oh, bother the wood!” said Merwyn. “Get the 
atuff and make it go as far as possible—that’s all 1 
gvant to do in the wood trade.” 

“There's more in the wood trade than appears,” 
said the doctor. “We ought to look into it. 
like to try it, anyway.” 

“What do you mean by there being more in it 
than appears?” said Merwyn. 

“Well, P've thought about that Wood Supplying 
Association for a long time. I’ve never been able 
to make out clearly what they really do for their 
money. My belief is that wood.cutting 1s not their 
only occupation.” 
ammon! Why? 

“Where do they get their diamonds?” said the 
doctor, laying his finger to the side of his nose and 
looking profound. 

“Do you suppose they have found diggings that 
they keep to themselves?” 

“I don’t know. That’s one possible explanation. 
But diamonds they certainly get somewhere. They 











were the first men I met after I came here. I 
suppose they took me for a globe-trotter, as my 
garments till had a twang of Pall Mall. One of 


them was anxious to supply me with specimen 

diamonds. Where do they get those stones?” 
“Buy them for speculation,” said Merwyn. 

, they do not buy. I’ve inquired. They 

never buy a stone on this Kopje. 
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So T say again, | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The wood firm whowe doings were thus discussed 
had been the object of much speculation before 
this. But all attempts to become familiar with that 
close soclety had failed. The camp continued to 
wonder that five men, evidently broken.down 





dipping in the diggers’ lucky-bag, with the chance 
of a find that would set them up again in their 
former style of life. 

Many men of the camp had volunteered to work 
for the firm, and others had suggested that they 
would like a trip with the wood contractors ‘just 
for a change, you know.” But not one of them got. 
either engagement or invitation. 

The wood-dealing firm had been at first an ordi. 
nary hunting party, who looked in at the camp in 
the course of their wanderings. About four 
; months later they reappeared with wagons, and 
j get in at once to carry out plans which were 
evidently carefully prepared. 

Day in and day out, after their dis¢ussion 
about the wood firm, the four diggers worked at 
their unresponsive claim, steadily getting nearer 
to bankruptey, and sturdily postponing 
announcement in hopes of a change of luck. 
Indeed the claim was a very provoking one. Every 
{month it ylelded some trifling diamond, just 
jenough to keep them from abandoning the 
wretched speculation, but never enongh to yield a 
sum that would enable them to cry quits and supply 
, themselves fur some other venture. 
| When the month ended the usual miserable find 
iturned up and found its way to the Diamond 





















“swells,” should prefer the steady wood trade to | 


its | 


| This time the Kafir did not attempt to escape, 
| though his territied aspect showed that he expected 
‘ some awful retribution. 
“strange!” thought the doctor. rhaps he 
expects the usual Boer treatment, and thinks that 
we are uncommonly slow‘in putting him to the 
torture, or no—perhaps it is the place that frightens 
| him. If he ever worked on these claims he must 
have seen diamond-stealers flogged outside that 
' door, Oh, now I understand!” 
The doctor peered into the Kafir’s terrified face. 
“Yes, by Jove, I do know him! If he’s not one of 
our runaway boys I'm a Dutchman. I suppose he 
expects me to have him flogged for desertion.” 
As the doctor did not resent the man’s flight, he 
addressed all his skill to the wound. Soon the 
Kafir made up his mind that he was not suspected 
of the robbery which had really been the motive 
of his desertion. He had taken diamonds from the 
; mine, and sold them. His late employers were tou 
| inexperienced to be aware that a “boy” seldom 

decamped without a diamond smuggled away in 
| some tght knot of his waist cloth. 

“Digger law” forbade the possession of diamonds 
to any black man, and cruelly punished every 
| ascertained infraction of this rule. 

Possibly the Kafir was affected to remorse by the 
compassion which the doctor seemed to bestow; 
perhaps he was afraid of being searched, and 
thought it safer to yleld his booty voluntarily. At 

| any rate he tore to pleces a hard knot in his skin 
| pirate, and let fall a noble diamond that flashed a 
bright course right across the dark clay floor of the 
hut. 

In a moment the doctor grasped the situation, 








and picked up the sparkling beauty so strangely | 


returned to its owners. Then, feeling rather more 
inclined to shake the thief’s hand than give him 
er to the floggers, he put him back kindly on the 
sacks, and hurried off to share the good news with 
his chums 

He found them in solemn 

nspecting some object that they pas 
to the other. 

“What! Got a stone worth looking at at last?” 
eried the Then 
luck is chan, See, here’s a beauty 
Le 
Then, in exchang 





conclave, minutely 


ol from one 








x at conclusions 


sector, jumpi 
ng with aru 
me see yours!” 
for the gem he gave them, he 
received the bullet he had left on the table 

“Why does this interest you?” ed the doctor, 
twiddling the bullet 
“So queer to find it here,” said Merwyn. 









for you! 











The Doctor recognizes him. 


Kooper down the street, just in time to provide the 
means of strugging on. It was particularly 
painful to the manager to have to pass a fair 
proportion of the finds’ value over to that strictly 
business-like .wood firm, whose representative 
insisted on cash in advance of delivery. 

During the previous week the diggers had not 
bought much 
absconded in such numbers that few were left to 
supply with fuel. 

Why were the boys running away more fre- 
quently than usual? The doctor especially pon- 
dered this problem, but he was tuo inexperienced 
to hit upon the true reason just yet. The head 
boy’s story that the absconderg were homesick did 
not appear to be good enough. Certainly the 
Kafirs were better fed and warmed at the mines 
than they were likely to be at home. It did not 
occur to the doctor that they might make home 
more comfortable with the proceeds of stolen 
diamonds. 

One fine day about this time a visiting wagon. 
| train from beyond the Transvaal brought an 
unfortunate native into camp. He had been picked 
up about four days off, starving and suffering 
from a bullet wound in the shoulder. Of this 
wound he would give no account. 

When he found out in which direction the party 
was journeying, he had fought hard to get away, 
half-delirious though he was. When eventually 
safely landed In the hospital hut, the poor wretch 
sought the darkest corner, and effaced himself as 
much as possible, as though fearful of some 
impending punishment. r 

In the course of the day the only doctor on the 
field—he of the diamond firm—heard of the 
wounded Katir, and strolled down to the hospital 
hut, which was also the prison, in front of which 
many a boy had been flogged for not giving up 
finds to their masters. Having opened the heavily 
padlocked door, the doctor peered round for his 
patient. 

No sooner did the Kafir catch sight of the visitor 
than he started up with a how! of fright, and made 
a determined rush for the door, where his weakness 
brought him down insensible. 

In a moment the doctor, in his strictest profes. 
sional capacity, was by the Katir’s side. Before 





Where do they get the diamonds? Well, if things 
don’t change for the better with us soon, PH renew | 
my acquaintance with those wood-dealers, and give | 
them the chance to choose between opposition or | comparative comfort as he lay on the heap of sacks 
taking us into partnership.” ‘which did duty for a bed, There the doctor left 
With this the conference ended, and the partners | him, and after earefully relocking the door went on 
strolled away to their respective posts for watching , his way in search of some medicines which he 
their Kafirs. As overlookers their duties were prin. | found would be required. 
cipally three: First, to keep the boys at work; ' 
second, to prevent the boys secreting ‘‘finds” 
instead of bringing them to the managing partner; 
third, to sort the diamonds brought in. 


the wounded man had recovered his conselousness, 
the bullet had been eut out from close under the 
skin of his back. This put the poor wretch in 














the old packing-case that served as a common table. 
Then he gathered up what he wanted, and set out 
again for the hospital or prison hut. 








Arrived at his tent the doctor put the bullet on | 


“Oh, ] put it on the table,” said the doctor, and 
told them the story. 

“Very strange,” sald Merwyn. “The rifle that 
fired that bullet is an old friend of mine. I'd swear 
to that ammunition anywhere. Bad times made 


the gun that carries that sort of ball is Thompson 


wood, because their boys had} of the wood firm. Bless him for the lucky shot 


that brought back that sparkler.” 

“If that’s the case, the shot may turn out more 
lucky still,” added the doctor, after a few moments” 
deep thought, “that is, if you chaps are not too 
scrupulous.” 

“Ready for anything,” said Merwyn. 

“Well, let me have the stone, the bullet and three 
days’ leave, and when J return J think I shall have 
something that will put us all in a fair way of 
getting on the home-visiting lists again.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Never mind. Let me alone. Work the stoneas 
capital, and trust to me for a proper Investment.” 

The issue was not long in doubt. 
handed over, and the next morning the doctor was 
gone. 

A week later any one who pleased might jump 
the deserted “sepulchre.” Its owners had some- 
how or other joined the wood-cutters, and to all 
appearance deserted diamond-digging for steady 
industry. 

So camp affairs rolled on for upward of a year, 
and Kafirs came and Kafirs absconded spasmodi- 
cally as of old. 

At last a day came when the auctioneer had a 
grand sale, no less than the entire plant of the 
dissolving wood firm. This was knocked down at 
a bargain to some speculative strangers jointly 
with two of the retiring firm; and the new lot set. 
in to improve the business If possible. 

They did so with a vengeance, for In less than 
four months the entire staff were in jail with a 
good chance of being lynched by claim-holders 
from all parts. 

Tn plain words the firm’s real “business” had 
been discovered. It consisted of waylaying ab- 


‘they had stolen, in the certainty that they would 
not dare to complain. How many “bo. the 
Knaves had found it necessary to murder was not 
! to be ascertained. 

The trial was a singular one. 








No charge against 


but the gems had never been seen by their true 
| owners. Hence none of these could swear to their 
property. No Kafir could be found to appear 
J against the “wood company." Therefore the 
rascally “gentlemen” Inughed defiantly at those 
who arrested them. 





Rut though they escaped from court. they did not 
| SO ensily get away from the vigilance committee 


me sel] my shvoting gear, and the man who bought ! 


The stone was | 


seonding Katirs, and relleving them of the diamonds , 


the prisoners could be sustained tn law. They had | 
| certainly robbed black thieves of stolen diamonds, | 
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organized by the camp. A handsome coat of tar 
and feathers was given to each rogue, and all were 
finally fairly kicked out of the company of honest 
men. But the original set had long escaped to 
England, where they thought they would go scot- 
free. Fortunately the story was well cireulated 
there, and every man concerned ultimately suffered 
exposure and disgrace. 


W. B. CHURCHWARD. 
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' IN YOUNG JUNE. 


; Come ramble awhile through this exquisite weather 
\e days that are fleet to pass, 

| When the stein of the willow shoots outa green feather, 
And buttercups burn in the grass. 


Selected. —Edgar Faweett. 
ee 


For the Companion, 


WHERE SPONGES GROW. 


| Sponges are fond of a warm, peaceful life, in 
places where, from sheltered nooks, they can draw 
in for their food the microscopic creatures which 
swarm in calm and genial waters. 

We shall scarcely tind more lovely or more 
thickly populated sea-homes than in the warm, soft 
waters of the Mediterranean, the Grecian Archi. 
pelago, or the Gulf of Mexico. In these places 
| sponges most do congregate. 
| Yet the same struggle for life goes on in these 
; sheltered waters as in the land world above. Each 
| antmal has its allies and its enemies. We can best 
understand the life of each by asking how it 
defends itself and how it gets its livelihood. 

Let us begin with the sponges themselves. The 
dark brownish and purplish masses which stand 
on rocky ledges or hang from ocean caves remind 
us little of the soft skeletons which we are accus. 
tomed to see. 

But the skeleton is hidden there in the slimy 
mass, and It is a great protection to the animal, for 
there is scarcely anything more difficult to bite or 
tear than the fibrous tissue of a sponge. 

Now the greater part of the animal is within this 
skeleton. All the passages within are lined with 
living sponge slime, and waving whip-cells in the 
tiny chambers are employed continually to draw 
in water at the small holes and out at the large 
ones. 

Thus the microscopic antmals on which the 
sponges feed are carried through every channel 
into the complicated sponge-mass. But even the 
smaller of their enemies, the sea-worms, are tov 
large to creep into the tiny holes through which 
the water flows. 

And if the sponge builds his skeleton of filnt or 
lime, Instead of silky fibre, he haz efficient weapons 
to protect hfm in the form of sharp spikes within 
his body which wound a fish's mouth, and the holes 
through which water is drawn, though larger, 
have a hedge of points to impale his enemies, the 
worms and slugs. 

Around the sponges on the recky or sandy bottom 
stand fnnumerable fixed forms of life. First there 
are the seaweeds, about which we know very little, 
though the corallines cover themselves with a layer 
of lime, no doubt for self-protection. 

Then there are myriad sea-anemones, purple, 
red, green, or many-colored, which find a home 
under the ledges of the rocks or in niches and hol- 
lows. 
| These greedy feeders are well armed for attack. 
, Many of them have hundreds of tentacles or feelers 

which, when they are open, spread out like a 
| flower, and which are crowded with cells wherein 
; Aare concealed poisoned darts. If once seized by 
the tentacles of an anemone, a crab gradually 
draws in his limbs, a fish faints, and a sea-worm 
struggles less and less. 

The hermit-crab, which Hves in a borrowed 
house, will, however, often escape by scrambling 
| out hastily, and leaving his empty shell for his 
‘ hungry captor. But he himeelf often carries a small 
sea-anemone ( Adamsia palliata ) on his shell, which 
feeds upon the scraps he rejects. 

But the anemones are not without their own 
danger. The larger fish feed upon them, and the 
sea-slugs bite pieces out of them with their sharp 
; teeth. They protect themselves chiefly by being 
colored so much like rocks or seaweed that when 
‘they are tightly closed they are scarcely visible 
in their nooks. 

Perhaps the loveliest creatures of the ocean 
bottom are the tender corals. These are protected 
by their firm skeletons of lime in which when not 
feeding the tender polyps hide. 

The soft red corals which in the Mediterranean 
| build the firm red rod within, or the tenderer white 
and pink corals which flourish in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the hardier stone and brain corals 
| which build the Florida reef are all in themselves 
delicate polyps—animal-flowers spreading out their 
soft tentacles into the water. Some are white ona 
red stem, some yellow, orange-colored, pink, purple, 
or even olive-brown or apple-green and make the 
water alive with brilliant colors. 

Yet delicate and small as these polyps are each 
one has hundreds of poizon-cells imbedded 1n its 
jelly-flesh to slay the tiny animals on which It 
feeds. 

Their enemies are the sea-worms, and many small 
| fish such as the parrot-wrasses (Scarus), which 
nibble the tender Hving coral and feed on the 
polyps. They protect themselves far better than 
| their relations the naked polyps, which trust to the 

sharp points of thelr neighbors to guard them from 
| the animal feeders. 
| Among these are the transparent branching jelly- 
| polyps or hydroids, which look like tiny trees of 
spun glass, hung with transparent cups and globes, 
out of which last come the minute jelly-bells or 
Medusoids, to carry the eggs to a new settling. 
ground. 

The floor of the ocean is in favoring places 
covered with Campanulinas and other hydroids, 
and myriads of tiny bells rise and fall like spots of 
light pulsating as they drive themselves along by 
the jelly veil drawn across their rim. Quick snay” 
here and there of passing fish show that many 
these newly-born travellers are promptly sv 
lowed. Yet they are so many that enough ren 
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to carry and drop the eggs of future hydroids to j 
be hatched in the early spring and give rise to 
new animal-trees. j 

Scarcely less numerons are the Medusa nurses 
or larve in the shelter of the coral branches on 
the sea-bottom. They live for generations as 





fixed hydras increasing by budding, but at last | over the sponge-fields on his way to more open ! 
break up into small jelly saucers which float | 


they 






off, turn over and 


swim away to grow up 





into large jelly-fish with 
dome and trailing ten- 
tacles. 

The small fishes, 
shrimps, sea - worms 


and other creatures do 





not love the jelly-fish, 
for its tentacles are 
thronged with poison- 
celle hurtful enough to 
sting aman. The small- 
er sea-animals die in 
their grasp, and are 


drawn into the hang- 
ing stomach beneath 
the dome. 

Higher in the scale are the soft sea-worins, 
which flourish abundantly. Winding through | 
the crevices of the rocks they feed on anemones, | 
coral - polyps, sponges and numberless small | 
creatures, and can even bore through snail-shells , 
with the curved blades upon their sides. They | 
themselves find protection by boring a home in 
dead coral or soft rocks. 

Their relations, the tube-worms, build lime or 
sand tubes around their bodies up which, by 
means of the bristles on the sides, they climb to 
bathe their gills in the sea. Masses ‘of rock are 
crowded with the Serpule, which build lime-tubes | 
and spread their brilliant scarlet or white plumes 
of feathery gills to breathe in the clear water. 
They, like the tube-worms, dart in like a flash at | 
any danger, and close the tube with the tiny, 
stopper formed of a shelly plate on one of their 
tentacles. \ 

Yet the starfish manages to feed on them as he; 
does upon snails, or mussels, or oysters. Opening ; 
his mouth wide he closes his broad stomach over 
them, stifles them, and then sucks out their soft | 
bodies from the tube. | 

These startish are numerous in the sponge- | 
home. Feather-stars fixed in their youth and 
free in their middle age; brittle-stars with their 
lime joints; and orange-colored, red and purple 
five-fingers, wander over the rocky bottom feeding 
on almost anything. | 

If they were not devoured in large numbers in 





the tangled weed and waving polyps, feeding here 
on @ sea-worm, there on a young shrimp, or a 
crab in its baby swimming stage, or on smaller 
fish than themselves. 

Then they will suddenly disperse into nooks 
and shelters, when some large, lordly fish sails 


waters. 


Beneath the, Surface. 


This is a rough sketch of the life on a sheltered 
ocean floor. In such spots the animals are not 
large or formidable, for it is the more delicate 
kinds, or the young of the more powerful species, 
which live here in warmth and stillness. 

In spite of their struggles and dangers, only to 
see them bathing, sporting and feeding in the 


in Missouri, and paid for it with what was at the 
time the largest individual check ever given. 
Then he took in other roads until he had created 
the vast Missouri Pacific system, which is one of 
the greatest in the world. 

Other capitalists in the same way developed 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé system, with 
seven thousand miles of track; and within the, 
past few years a railway corporation of Connecti- 
cut has taken in, either directly or sympatheti- 
cally, the greater part of the railway systems of 
southern New England. 

Railway managers say that there can be no 
legislation which can prevent these consolidations 
without causing disaster. They declare amalga- 
mation to be the result of a commercial law devel- | 
oped in railway management, and that it makes 
economy possible, prevents waste, and must 
ultimately lower rates. 

On the other hand it is urged that there is great ! 
danger in permitting anywhere a monopoly of | 
transportation, because it offers temptation to; 
increase charges which the community can ill 
afford to pay. How far Congress or the state can 
or ought to interfere is a problem demanding the 
highest resources of statesmanship to determine. 


oe 


For the Companion, 
MAJOR AND MINOR. 


A great strain thrilled the land 
And noisy Fame , 

Caught up with loud buzza 
The singer's name. 


A little song from love 
And trust awoke 

And comforted a heart 
That else had broke. 


Marky F. BUTTS. 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S BUSINESS. 


An important reform, almost unnoticed by the 
public and the press, has been proceeding steadily 
at Washington during the session of the Fi 
| third Congress. We are accustomed to hear that 
‘Congress ‘does nothing,” or else does nothing ' 

but what we think it should not do. i 

The refurm to which we refer, which consists | 

mainly of an improvement of the business | 
methods of the public service, and which is likely 








fullness of their life is to be sure they have much | to save to the government and the tax-payers , 
enjoyment; and if we wish to study their rich millions of dollars yearly, is not only a proof 
variety we cannot do better than visit them, if, that Congress does do something, but an admoni-' 
only in imagination, in those regions of the sea | tiun that the people should judge its proceedings | 


JUNE 7, 1804. 


to collect any bill submitted to the government. 
The system of accounting in the treasury is highly 
expensive, without, in the opinion of the commis- 
sion, yielding any compensating benefit to the 
government. 

A bill was submitted, which has passed the 
Honse, practically substituting double for triple 
audit, simplifying the accounting system, and 
expediting the settlement of public business. 
This Dill, it is estimated, would save between two 
and four hundred thousand dollars a year. 

The work of the commission is far from being 
done. The majority of the departments are still 
hefore it. Its purpose is to do away with needless 
circumlocutions, abolish any abuses that may 
have grown up, and generally to improve the 
government's way of doing business. 


2+. 


ROYAL LITTLE FOLKS. 


The letters of Charlotte,—Lady Canning,—who 
Was a personal friend of Queen Victoria, afford 
xome pleasing glimpses of the English royal 
family, when the princes and princesses, some of 
whom are now dead, and the others married people 


| with children of their own, were a jolly, simple 


and friendly group of youngsters, who won kindly 
interest from their elders everywhere. 

“The children are as merry as grigs.” she wrote 
from Balmoral, “and I hear the Prince of Wales 
und Prince Alfred, who live under me, singing 
away, out of lesson time, as loud as they can.” 

In a letter from Windsor to her mother she says, 
“Prince Arthur is really a magnificent child, and 
the queen is quite enchanted to find he is bigger 
than the keeper’s child at Balmoral of the same 
age, whose measurements she carefully brought 
back. He has the royal look I have heard grand. 
mamma talk about, and which was so remarkable 
in the queen when a baby. This child now runs 
about and climbs on chairs, and says two or three 
words.” 

Still more pleasing is the account of a little per. 
formance got up by the children in Windsor Castle 
before a small but extremely friendly and appre 
clative audience. 

“I ought to tell you of the play the other day, 
acted by six of the royal children. Jt was in 
rman verse, interspersed with choruses, sung 
the little creatures in parts. A little stage, 
with scenery and a curtain, was put op in the 
oak room, and the representation took place at 
five o’clock, before the Nemours and their children, 
tutors, governesses, me and the maids of honor 
only. 

“The children acted admirably, with great spirit 





where sponges grow. 
ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 
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For the Companion, 
WIND- FLOWERS. 


As whispers for a moment rest 
Upon the brink of sound, 
Here fragrant breezes blossom-drest, 
Half-visible are found. 
JOHN B. TABB. 
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RAILROAD CONSOLIDATIONS. 


Although much is said in the newspapers and 
in the halls of Congress about trusts and their 
evil influences, yet it is a fact that there are now, 
in the strictest sense of the term, no trusts in the 
United States. 

Attempts were some years ago made to organize 


associations for the purpose of controlling the: 


from a closer observation than the ordinary press | 
despatches usually enable them to do. 
A joint and non-partisan commission of senators 
and representatives of the present Congress was , 
constituted by law in 1893 to investigate the 
j Inethods of the executive departments and other ' 
' government establishments in Washington, and 
see what change in the laws might be necessary 
| to secure greater: efficiency and economy. The! 
commission found that our government, as a 
great business agency, was working under many 
methods which were the result of enactments 
l made at the very beginning of the government, in 
1789. 

Many of these methods had been very well 





adapted to the government in the early days, | 
: when the annual expenditures were but a few 


million dollars, but had become wasteful and 
absurd at the present time. 
The first thing which the commission did in 


and without the least awkwardness. The Prince 
of Wales was & poor boy, whose only possession 
was a cock, which he sold for food for his starving 
mother. Prince Alfred was a rich, elderly man, in 
a cocked hat and brown coat. The Princess Royal 
was a rich farmer’s wife. The Princess Helena # 
country boy, in little blue breeches and braces an'\ 
| jacket—rather a polisxon (rogue). Princess Alice 
represented an old German peasant, and Princess 
; Loutse a very amall child, dressed like her mother, 
the Princess Royal; but even she had her little bit 
to say. They did far better than we in our ‘Old 
Blind Man of Spa.” 

The little actors have played more important 
rélex on # more conspicuous stage since that time. 
Some of their parts have been cheerful, and some 
tragic. 

The 





‘ich farmer’s wife” is now the dowager 


| Empress of Germany, widow of the beloved 


Emperor Frederick. 
Princess Alice, was the devoted mother who after. 
ward died of diphtheria because she was unable to 
refuse a kiss to her little child when dying of th 


The “old German peasant, 








their infancy, these startish, protected as they are manufacture and sale of certain articles, and to the way of legislation was to recommend the | terrible disease, although knowing that she gave it 


by their thick skin with its prickly spikes, and by 
the lime-skeleton which soon grows firm and hard, 
would soon work great havoc among the inhabi- 
tants of the sea. 


More numerous than the starfish are the harm- | combinations of industrial corporations, living | errors in copying were frequent, and it seemed to | 


less sea-urchins (Echini), which in their round, 


do this without any charter from the state. But 
the courts have decided that such associations 
are illegal, and they have been abandoned. 

What are called trusts nowadays are really 


under charters granted by the state and acting by 


spine-covered lime skeletons wander over the | mutual agreement, very often by secret under- 


rocks with their thin tube-feet. 

Once past their early youth, these creatures are 
perhaps better protected than any of the lower 
sea-animals. As they are one of the few vegetable 
feeders on the ocean floor, they find plenty of 
fuod. There is scarcely a rocky hollow which 
does not contain one or more. 

The catalogue of creatures is endless; we have 
scarcely mentioned half. The sea-cucumbers, or 
Holothurians, like big, beavy black or white 
sausages, With tube-feet and a crown of tentacles, 
bury themselves in the coral mnd, and gorging 
themselves with it, absorb the animal matter. 

The vegetable-feeding and flesh-feeding snails 
wander over rock and weed, the greedy whelk 
boring holes in the shells of the strongest oysters 
or clams to suck out their flesh, while the boring 
shells, the Pholas and Saxicava, work their way 
into the rocks, poking out their siphons, through 
which they keep squirting as they breathe. 

The large, naked sea-slugs, too, with lovely 
tufts of branching gills upon their backs, creep 
among the seaweed and with their rasping teeth 
feed on young corals, sea-anemones, or sponges ; 
while the octopus in the deep rocky cleft darts 
out tu seize the passing fish with his suckers and 
crush it in his strong beak. 

Besides all these, there are endless crustaceans. 
The shrimps, prawns and the smaller fry swarm 
in the waters, while the lobsters. crabs and cray- 
fish in the rocky hollows feed delicately or 
coarsely, according to their liking. 

Then there are the fish, which, after all, form 
but a small portion of the inhabitants of the sea. 
These will be very different, according as we 
visit the sponge-fields of the Mediterranean or of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

But wherever we go they will be darting among 





| standing. How far these can be controlled by 
| legislation is admitted by economists, public men 
jand business men themselves to be one of the 
: Most serious problems of the future. 

| If we take the case of the railways, the tendency | 
for twenty years has been toward bringing into 
large general systems many individual corpora- 
‘tions by means of consolidation. A map of 
: railway systems as now consolidated shows that | 
transportation in the New England States is— 
largely under the control of two corporations. | 
|New York State is practically dominated by a 
| single combination of capitalists; the Middle | 
States are very closely allied with this New York 
system; the South is almost wholly under the 
direction of another colossal system. 

The Southwest and Northwest are too vast in | 
area to be controlled by one or even by half a! 
| dozen systems; but the tendency toward consoli- 
| dation is strong. 
| The first long stride in this direction, in the | 

United States, was made by the late Commodore 
Vanderbilt. Out of a single line bought b: 
a little over thirty vears ago he and his successors 
have built up a railway system to which the! 
entire state of New York is tributary. 

| He also reached out into the West, and his 
successors control tributary systems extending as 
far southwest as St. Louis, touching Richmond 
| in the south, Chicago and St. Paul in the west | 
and northwest. 

In imitation of the example of Vanderbilt, 
‘railway managers in the South, beginning with a | 

small line in Virginia, at last consolidated a 
system of more than six thousand miles of track 
whose feeders extended into every state upon the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

















| in one year. 


substitution of a system of engrossing the acts of 


| Congress by printing instead of by writing with | 


| pen and ink. 


1 
! Not only was the old system expensive, but | 


; be impossible to prevent them. 


| 
It was shown, among other striking things, 


that an error of the pen of an engrossing clerk in 
the tariff act of 1883 cost the government two 
million five hundred thousand dollars in revenue 
The act had put ‘fruit plants’? on 
the free list; and the clerk, by putting in a 


comma between ‘fruit’ and “plants,” had made | 


it put fruit on the free list. A bill recommended 
by the commission abolishing the old method of 
engrossment became a law. 

The commission found that the departments 
were paying very diverse amoutits for supplies. 
One paid nearly a dollar a ton more for coal than 
another, and one paid more than twice as much 
for ice as another. The commission submitted, 
and Congress passed, a law which will make all 
these prices uniform, and regulate them all by 
the lowest bid made to any department. 

The next step was the securing by the commis- 
sion of an act abolishing the publication of a 


certain report of accounts made by the treasurer ' 


to Congress. 


This report cost sixty-five hundred dollars a’ 
| Year, and was so extremely 


nothing could be found in it. 


The commission brought about the passage of 
an act reforming and simplifying the business 


methods of the post-office department, and abol- } 
ishing the system of postal notes. The coinmission \ 


estimated that this act will save two million 
dollars a year to the government. 
The most important remaining work of the 


comission, so far, has been an examination of | 


the methods of accounting in the treasury depart- 
ment, which are still practically those of 1789, 
and are extremely slow and complicated. 


voluminous that ' 

At the Senate | 
document room it was reported that not one copy | 
of this work had been referred to in thirty years. | 


It was | them. 


{at the risk of her life. 
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WASHINGTON COURTESY. 


A New Yorker was Invited by letter several years 
| ago to go to Washington and confer with a cabinet 
officer on important public business. He called 
| several times at the department, and was told that 
the secretary was out. He went each time to the 
secretary’s house, and received the same informa. 
tion at the door. 

On the last occasion he asked for the private 
secretary, and learned that the cabinet officer 
instead of being out, was in the next room. The 
great man was summoned, and an appointment was 
made for the next morning. 

On the following day the two gentlemen were 
closeted in the library for four hours. 

“T am not in this morning to any one,” said the 
great man to the servant at the door when the 
interview opened. 

The bell rang every few minutes, and the visitor 
through the open door heard the servant deliver 
the stereotyped reply, “The secretary is not in. | 
cannot say when he will be back.” 

When the interview closed, the visitor could not 
refrain from commenting upon the mysteriou~ 
ways of public life. 

“It seems to me, Mr. Secretary,” he said, “that 
there Is a great deal of superfluous mendacity a 
: front doors in Washington. Do you know that | 
have wasted four days in vain attempts to find you. 
after you had expressly invited me to come to 
Washington to confer with you?” 

“1 am very sorry,” anid the secretary. “You 
ought to have asked at once for my private clerk.” 

“But I did not wish to see him. The matter wa 
strictly confidential, and I did not venture to leave 
my card. I was repeatedly told at the department 
and at your house that you were not in. From 
what I have noticed this morning, 1 know that the 
servant was acting under orders.” 
| “Well, sir, I must protect myself,” said the great 

man. “My house is besieged with callers every 





day. I could not do any work if | were constantly 
interrupted. In self-defence I am forced to deceive 
visitors.” 


But as a matter of fact he only deceived a few of 
The falsehoods told at his door did not 


| The late Jay Gould bought outright a railroad | found that it takes from two months to two years | have general currency. Most of the callers knew 
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that he wag in when they were told that he was out. 
They went away most of them exasperated by the 
conviction that they had been trifled with. 

The habit of courtesy is more ceremonious in 
Washington than In other American cities, but it is 
not always as honest and sincere. Public men are 
so anxious to be polite to everybody, that they 
often forget to be truthful. 

The secretary fancied that visitors would be 
offended if they were told that he was in, but was 
too busy to be interrupted. The servant’s false- 
hvods were considered more polite and courteous 
than the truth. 

President Lincoln was the bustest man in Wash. 
ington, but it is said he always found time to see 


everybody. No Hes, white or black, were ever told 
at his door. 
oe ee 
WEBSTER AND G 





Daniel Webster and Stephen Grant, while class 
mates at Dartmouth College, were habitually 
playing upon each other with good-humored words. 
Grant was cross-eyed, and Webster's complexion 
was as dark as his father's, of whom his old com 
mander, General Stark, said gunpowder could not 
blacken his face. 

“Do you see straight to-day, Stephe?” shouted 
Webster to Grant. 

“Yes, Dan,” retorted his droll friend; 
T can tell a white man from a negro.” 

Dartmouth College began as a missionary school 
for the education of the Indian youth of New 
England, and was originally called Moor’s Indian 
Charity School because Joshua Moor gave a house 
and two acres of land to help support its mission. 
ary work. 

Years afterward the two classmates met at a 
festive gathering of New Hampshire lawyers. The 
old bantering habit revived at once. 

Webster amused the company with a description 
of Grant’s appearance on hig way to enter the | 





“T believe 








college. He described him tugging up the hill Into 
Hanover, with the saddle on his back that he had ' 
stripped from the old horse hts father had lent him | 
for the journey. The horse had given out several 
miles from the town, and Grant had turned him | 
luose to die, but determined to save the saddle, had | 
buckled it on his own back. 

Grant waited till the Iaugh had subsided, and j 
then retorted with a description of Webster on his | 
entrance into Hanover. 

“Dan,” said he, “walked up the hill, dressed in a 
blue jean jacket and corduroy trousers far too 
short to reach his stockingless feet. Ax he trudged 
along he kept inquiring the way to ‘Moor’s Indian | 
Charity Sehool.’” 

Then the laugh was against Webster, for all | 
recognized the suggestiveness of “Indian.” 

Grant was an erratic genius, whose jests and j 
extravagant sayings were enjoyed by his contem. | 
poraries. Mr. Bell, in bis “Bench and Bar of New 
Hampshire,” gives the following specimen of his! 
droll way of putting things. He was a “rolling 
stone” in his profession, the law, and once went to | 
Wentworth to lve, but did not stay there long. 
Being asked his re; 
soon, he replied 



































“There’s not room enough there. The hills come 
down all around so close together that there is no 
space to turn round in. A little shoemaker moved 
in and began business there; but when he tried to 
pull out his wax ends, he hit both elbows against 
the hills. 

-e- 
OUTLAWING LIARS 

A merchant in Chicago sent one of his travelling 

salesmen to Michigan, and upon his return asked 





him if he had canva 
The salesman replied that he had done 
the merchant 


da certain town for orders 





Subs 





arned that the 





quently man 
had not visited the town in question, and discharged 
him for lying. The salesman then began an action 





to compel payment of 1 lary 
































































is agreed upon it 
a contract which both had signed 

In the trial the defence of the salesman was that 
if he did make a false statement it did not re h 
any damage to the interests of his employer, and 
consequently that it did not afford grounds for 
annulling the contract 

The judge decided in favor of the merchant 
holding that a lie told by ployéto his employer 
invalidates the contract of employment 

Good! In the bu s, and we may add, in the 
newspaper world there should be no room for the 
liar. The outlawing process should go on until 
employé and employer cease lying to each other 
and until they, and “enterprising” reporters and 
editors, cease lying to the public. Truthful persons 
ate afiar, Liars hate one another. The liar hate 
himself so long as he is capable of honest intro 
spection 

All lies are black In the innumerable broods of 
lies there are no genuine albinos. What is not true 
is false 

<+o= 
PEASANT EMPEROR. 

M. de Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of the 
London Times, tells a story of the ezar, who lately 
discussed with his courtiers the title by which he 
might afterward be known in history. His father 
had been called Alexander the Liberator and 
Alexander the Martyr. What should the son be 
called? 

“Alexander the Just,” suggested on¢ 

Oh no,” rep » czar. “1 am, and shall 
remain, the ‘Pea wr? So some of my 
nobility have lerision, scofling at my 
affection for th it L uccept the title as 
an honor 

“1 have tried to procure for the humble the means 
of livelihood, and this, 1 think, is the best 
only means of keepin ing 

“Henry LY. dreamed ¢ ery pe ta 
fowl in the pot, and my greatest ambition is to save 
the Russian peasant from d unger. For 
when people begin to underst they run ne 
danger of starvation, they begin to bless God, and 
end by loving the sovereign who represents Hir 
on earth. 

‘My greatest ambition i leserve to bear t 
the last the tit.e of the ‘Peasant Empero 


son for leaving the place so | ¢ 


_ THE “YOUTIY’ 


This may not be a verbatim report, for it is said 
the emperor is not in the habit of making long 
speeches; but it possibly indicates the attitude of 
his nind toward his people. 








John Ericsson. 


An interesting sketch of the methods 
of work of the famous inventor of the 
Monitor; a stirring account of a remark- 
able adventure, by 


Archibald Forbes, 


the great war-correspondent; and the first 
chapter of a thrilling yachting story, by 
Stinson Jarvis, will be features of the next 
number of The Companion. 





WONDERFUL MEMORY. 


Memory is a gift that seems to be very unevenly 
distributed. A kindly, wellameaning, highly 
educated man—a clergyman, we will say—may 
hardly be able to remember his own name, while 
here and there some Tom, Dick or Harry will 
amuse himself and excite the wonder of the crowd 
by performing mnemonic feats as surprising as 
they are useless. A Western journal reports a 
“well-known railroad man” as saying: 

T knew a man whose memor 
was really remarkable, 
into the 
without 
cars go by. 

If any one was standing near, he would converse 
upon Whatever subject occurred, and when the 





a train: whistled 
ard he would step to the platform, and 




















of car numbers | 


nok or pencil, would stand and wate the | 


conversation was ended he would step into his ; 


office and make a complete and accurate record of 
the train, beginning at the first car and ending 
with the caboose. 

Sometimes, just to test him, we would get him to 
begin at the caboose and write the numbers the 
other way, or elxe begin in the middle of the train 
and work both wa He never made a mistake 
that F remember. Car numbers, the names of the 
roads to which they belonged, and their relative 
ee in the train would all be recorded aceu- 
rately 












WHAT THEY LACKED, 


It has been said, we believe, that “a poet is born, 
not made,” but even a poetic birthright does not 


prevent its owner from occasionally encountering j 


adverse criticism on his early efforts. While 
Thomas Campbell was prosecuting his studies at 
the University of Glasgow, he occupied apartments 
with an elder brother, who, though no poet himself, 
was 8 most admirable critic, but a severe one. 

Mr. Campbell had gone down to the breakfast 
room one morning, leaving the poet to follow at his 


leisure. After wetting for some time, he began his 
meatin solitude. He had nearly finished break fast 











his hand, which he laid on the table as an. 
for his ‘delay, 1 











“Your lines are admirable, Tom, my boy,” said 
the elder Campbell, calmly perusing the 

but they appear to me to Want fi and 
suiting the action to the word, the merciless critic 
committed the paper to the flames. The poet barely 
succeeded in rescuing his effusion, but after a little 
reflection he threw it into the fire for the second time 





acknowledging the justice of his brother's bon-mot 
BEST OF ITS KIND. 

A good man. ears ago, when church organ, 
were regarded with much disfavor by many pious 
ind intelligent people, it was proposed to introduce 
one of these dangerous inventions into a New 
Englund meeting-house, one of the pillars of whieh 





old man of Quaker blood 










































He was one of the most ent opponents to 
the plan when it was sed; in fact he 
expressed his vi the persor 
Tan s collectin organ when it 

As ast decided to it, did not venture to 
call upon the old Quaker for any subscription 

He met him on the et one day, however, and 
Was agreeably surprised when the old man to 
a substantial-looking wallet, and presente 
with a mo ene sum to id to his ¢ 

Wh mt hg man 1am 
greatly obliged ht you would 
Care to be asked 

My son,” said the Quaker, with a suspicion of a 
twinkle in his serious eyes, “if thee p 
the Lord by machinery, f would like the: ve il 
first-rate instrument 

GOOD ADVICE. 

Sixty years ago the incumbent of a chureh in 
Hull used to be called Viear Bromby. In appear 
ance he was not unlike Socrates, and people did 
say that he was better acquainted with Seneca 
than with St. Paul 

Just after the passage of the first Reform Bill, in 
1832, he preached a sermon in whieh he uttered 
this wholesome Socratic passage 

“In th d we hear a great deal about 
reform. Let me give you a piece of advice: the 
best reform is to make one person better. 1 need 
not say who that person should be.” 
ONLY SNOW. 

Not a few wellauthenticated anecdotes g to 
how that even the people who enjoy the advan 
tages o ivel are often sadly unenligh 1 

Al 0 recently returned from a Med 
erraneéan trip says that as the ship y leaving 
he harbor of Athens a well-dressed lady passenger 

d the captain, whe pacing the deck 
© distant hills covered with snc 
that white stuff on the bills, cay 
madan nswered the captain 

t rea remarked the laud 1 
thous but a gentler t told me 

THe English language is not ich a ne 
othe in the te ne even kn 
lish there are many bh f yun 








Ladies’ 


| when his brother entered with a copy of verses in; 


; COMPAN! ION. 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and bes C 








“Summer Wrappers. 


Made of best quality 
Striped Bourette Organdie 
in plain white. Handsome- 
ly trimmed with narrow 
white Valenciennes Lace. 

In all sizes 32 to 44. 

A very stylish, cool and 
washable Wrapper. Espe- 
cially adapted for the 
present season. 


$1.24, 


worth $2.50. 

When ordering please 
state bust size. 

WM. JACKSON'S, 
9th and 10th Sts., N. Y. 


Sumples of Silk Dress Goods, etc., sent on application. 
‘Send request for Samples ous purate card. 


“STERLI N G 8 LADIES’ OR GENTLEMEN'S WHEELS 


weich under 30 pounds and 








Boston, MAgs., cor. Tremont and Berkeley St Sta. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


Largest School of Flocution in America, 500 Students. 
Write for Catalogue. C. SSLEY EMERSON. PRES, 


If You Knew | 


Where you could be cured of , 
Asthma or Hay - Fever 


Wouldn’t You Be Happy? 


Write to Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., for his 
new 128-page book and list of eighteen hundred 
former sufferers who are happy now. 


Mention THE COMPANION 


BOY'S SUIT, 87 cts. 


Wash Sailor Suit, of fast color Galatea 
























cloths, in sinall stripes, with cord and rel ea pounds. aiid 
tos years, 87 cents, or §1.00 post. ICY Cc LE Sty ul Ye guaran eed " 
Well made and remarkably, wet | A B Wheel need not 





we waht ee for service. 


value. Address the makers, 














The Mass. Benefit Life Association 


Seeks to conserve and uplift Society as 
now constituted—by carrying blessings 
to its corner stone—the HOME. 
The Largest and Strongest Natural-Premium 
Insurance Co. of New England. 


$5,000.00 a day paid to beneficiaries at 60° of usual cost. | 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act ax 
Speelal, General and State Agents. ., 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Oxfords $1.98. 


Postage 15c. extra. 
VERY SPECIAL, — Ladies’ 


Seen 
Pozzoni’s 
_\ Powder 


advertised for many 
vears, but hare you 
ever tried it?—f not, 
—you do not know 
what an Ideal 
plexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing us: It prevents 
chafing, sun-burn, wind-tan, lessens per- 
spiration, etc.; in fact it isa most delicate 
and desirable protection to the face during 
hot weather. It is sold everywhere. 





eae sera Gear 60 of 67 
Shaughnessy Bros., ts0tn'scSew' ; een ous 
kims | and original in the U. 
Short Talks on Life Insurance. ‘ hich jilustrates and ex: 
a : p - Awte, these apecial features. 
TALK 46. Wanted. Apecial Terms. 
A h STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 234 C Carroll Ave., Chicago. 
'Anarchy 
Seeks to overthrow the present status of You 
society—aiming to destroy the magnifi- 
cent institutions of modern civilization. Have 














Russet Leather or black Dongola 
Oxford 









Ties made on the bh 












toes: also Common 
Comfort Laste : slzex, 24 
Widths ABCD E and 
are thoroughly well-inade and 
sidered splendid value at $3.00 to 
3.50; we offer 
them special ate . . 
. Our Establishment is the largest in New 
onl i order system the inost complete in Ameriea, 
Fashion Catalogue FREE to any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
Third Ave., 59th and 60th Sts., New York. 








A sample envelope of either FLESH, 
WHITE, or BRUNETTE malled on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents in stamps. Address, 


J. A. POZZONI, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mention this paper. 








ano (onsci€nce 


ComBINED WITH ALL THE OTHER FACILITIES AND 
RESOURCES OF THE LARGEST AND MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE BICYCLE PLANT IN THE WORLD 


icveles aif 
vol umbia B ee Uneatall’ d. 


/ MOpELS ARE ADDING TO THE 
IHE ] Os REPUTATION AND POPULARITY 
C oF COLUMBIAS, ANDTHE 
Standard Price of “125 ~ 
BRINGS THEM WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
CATALOGUE FREE AT ’ 
Pope Mec. (o. 


OUR AGENCIES, OR MAILED 
221 Columbus Ave B 











FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS 
oO 


New Yorx, 
CHieaco, 


2 STON, 
HaARTFORD. 
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For the Companion. 


TRAMPING AND CAMPING. 


The plan for our outing was not well received 
when our party of young people met to talk 
about the summer vacation, and the scheme was 
broached. 

“Unheard of!" cried the pretty girl, from a 
nest of cushions. 

“Craziest notion J ever listened to!’ said an 
‘important Freshman, who did not think that girls 
could do anything. 

“Nothing but colds and mala- 
ria!’ said the young doctor. 

“'Twould be awfully fatigu- 
ing!"’ drawled the dude. 

“*Utterly impracticable!"’ 
sounded, cool and clear, from one 
whose opinion carried weight with 
it. pe 

The plan which had met this . 
apparently crushing reception 
was, in its simplest form, this: 

To obtain a pair of horses, a 
covered wagon, a tent and cook- 
ing utensils, and go with these 
into a neighboring state, there to 
spend two weeks in camping and 
tramping among the hills and 
valleys of western Massachusetts. 

It was not because this was 
such a herculean undertaking on 
the face of it, but on the principle 
of “never have done it, never can 
do it,” that these seemingly con- 
clusive objections were raised. Only 
here and there was a feeble word of 
encouragement given to the originator. 
But this person-was not to be discour- 
aged. After a half-hour of exciting 
debate, the spark of enthusiasm was 
communicated to others. Vague and 
general objections began to vanish. 
Soon guide-books were hunted up, 
maps studied, and routes were pro- 
posed long enough and _ interesting 
enough to occupy the whole of several 
summers. 

After many other meetings had been 
held and plans unnumbered made, re- 
jected or accepted, we finally organized 
ourselves into'an orderly, original and 
wholly delightful expedition. 

It was agreed that the members of the 
expedition should ordinarily walk dur- 
ing the day, and at night camp out 
under our own tent-pole and wagon-top. 
As the wagon was to be used by the 
women and girls as a sleeping apart- 
ment, this vehicle was of great import- 
ance, and deserved to be placed first and 
foremost in making the arrangements. 

We obtained a large market wagon, such as is 
used in the vicinity of New York City. It was 
ten feet long, with a deep body and broad sides 
which projected over the wheels, making a width 
of six feet. We had a carpenter make a light 
wooden framework, four feet high, over which 
we stretched a big canvas cover. 

The driver’s seat was protected by a separate 
canvas buggy-like top, raised slightly above the 
rest of the structure. In the deep body we stored 
our provisions, extra clothing, tent, bed para- 
phernalia and cooking utensils. 

In the daytime all this luggage was piled in the 
front end of the wagon, and a space thus cleared 
at the back where those who were fatigued with 
walking could rest. 
packed into the “hold,” and boards, previously 
fitted for the purpose, were laid across the body 
from one projecting side to the other, leaving a 
level floor upon which to spread our mattresses 
when ready to retire. 

This wagon rejoiced in a brand-new coat of 
paint, scarlet, yeilow and green; and when the 
two big black horses, which were loaned by a 
member of the party, were attached, a pair of 
steps hung from the rear opening, and the pails 
and a big, jolly-looking iron pot swung under- 
neath, our travelling bedroom was as unusual a 
looking vehicle as ever small boy jeered at or 
curious countryman mistook for a travelling 
show. 

For a sleeping apartment for the men we carried 
@ tent, and for the further comfort of the two 
rather elderly men of the party, small folding 
cots, one of which we utilized at meal-time as a 
dining-table. The principal culinary outfit con- 
sisted of a crane, made of a gas-pipe to be driven 
into the ground, and provided with a swinging 
arm, the pivot of which was fitted into the top of 
the gas-pipe; the before-mentioned iron pot, an 
immense frying-pan, gridiron, coffee-pot, long- 
handled iron spoons and sharp knives. 

Each member provided for private use, and 
marked with his or her name, atin plate, cup, and 
knife and fork. 

Our crane was a very useful article. We could 
swing its arm on or off the fire at will to inspect 





| to the small satchel. 





At night everything was | 


the contents of the pot, or to avoid the smoke; | 
and being able to disjoint it, we could pack it into | 
@ very small space. | 

Every one carried for use at night a double | 
blanket, a flannel sleeping robe, and—tell it not! 
in Gath!—a nightcap to keep inquisitive insects ; 
out of one’s ears. 

The girls wore woollen dresses and heavy shoes. 
Each was allowed one satchel for extras, in 
which the indispensable shirt-waist played an, 
important part. The men generally wore knick- 
erbockers and outing shirts, and were also limited 
Every one was provided | 
with rubber garments for use in case of rain, 
and each carried some sort of musical 
instrument. 

To each member of the party was assigned 
some special duty. Every one had 
a niche to fill in the organization, 
and cheerfully performed 
the work given him. 


Tramping. 


The following is a list of the officers, with the 
duties pertaining to each office, as read to the 
assembled party on the first day out: 

Commander-in-chief--To have a general over- 
sight. 

Assistant Commander—The same, subject to 
the commander-in-chief. 

Travelling Cominittee—To pack wagon, select 
camp, pitch tent and take care of horses. 

Subsistence Committee—To 
purchase supplies, make fires, 
cook, wash dishes, pack food 
and dishes. 

‘Treasurer—To take care of 
the funds and levy assess- 
ments. 

Chaplain—To look after the . 
spiritual welfare of the expe- 
dition, 

Executive Committee — To 
adjust all unforeseen compli- 
cations. 

An account of a single day’s 
experiences will show how the 
different committees appeared in action. At 
early hour the trump of the commander's hort 
would recall all to a realization of this world’s 
existence. Soon all was commotion, 
betaking theinselves to the neighboring 
perform their ablutions, leaving the 
feminine members. 

Presently the chief cook would issue forth, 
collect her forces, and in a trice the tire would be 
roaring, the kettle boiling, and breakfast well 
under way. 
had begun to roll up wraps and mattresses, and — 
stow them away in the wagon, to take down the 
tent and see to horses, and be perfectly ready to 
respond to the call to breakfast, when given. | 

Breakfast over, the dishes were washed and 
packed, the remaining things put into the wagon, | 
a photograph of the camp taken, the horses ' 
harnessed, and walking-sticks in hand, we were 
ready for the day's tramp. 

About eleven o'clock the travelling committee 
would appoint ontrunners to move on rapidly to 


the men 
prook to 


amp to th 





the next town to make arrangements for dinner. 






Meanwhile the travelling committee |The owner of the hor 


Here we would take a good rest, and then start on 
again and walk until about five o'clock. The 
outrunners would again go ahead to select a 
camping place—always near some pretty brook, 
and when possible, on the edge of the woods. 

After unloading, eating supper and getting 
everything in readiness for the night, the men 
would build immense bonfires, around which we ; 
would gather and pass the most delightful even- 
ings. 

All this on committees sounds as if our aim 
and object was work. That there is something 
to be done on an undertaking of this character 
the above shows; but “many hands make light 
work,” and it really occupied but 
little time. 

At the start, made one day in 
early June, there were ten of us; 
three others joined at a later date. 
The first stages of the journey were 
taken on board one of the large 
Hudson River boats; the others, 
as I have described, through the 
grandly wooded Berkshire hills. ! 
Thus from the beginning to the 
end, we enjoyed some of the finest 
scenery in the country. We were 
@ very congenial party; among our 
members were a banker, a clergy-| 
man, a doctor, musicians, artists 
and students. 

We prepared our breakfasts and suppers in 
camp, and stopped at some hotel, eating-house, 
or farmhouse for dinner. All agreed that the 
meals eaten in the open air were by far the most 
enjoyable. 

Such steaks, such scrambled beef and eggs, 
fried chicken, and crisp, curly bacon! What if 
the chocolate or coffee did sometimes have a faint 
odor of smoke commingled with its natural aroma ; 
did not all declare it to be perfectly delicious ? 
And it was. 

In all we were gone sixteen days, and travelled: 
over five hundred miles, of which one hundred | 
and thirty-tive miles were accomplished on foot, 
an average of over thirteen miles per day, for the 
days we were moving. The longest day's walk 
was eighteen miles. 

Every day was full of novel experiences. 
Twice we begged the privilege of sleeping in big, 
airy barns; and while the farmers gave us an; 
amused consent, the horror of their thrifty wives | 
was plainly expressed. They could not see why | 
we should want the barns in preference to their 
neat but stuffy bedrooms. | 

Reporters for country papers sought us out and 
“wrote us up.” ' 

One morning the doctor, calling long and in! 
vain for hot water for his shaving, in desperation 
seized upon some boiling coffee, and found it an 
excellent substitute. 

An innocent old farmer, seeing our chaplain 
gaily skipping along the highway, asked if he was , 
the dancing master of the show! Comments of | 
like character were a source of constant delight 
to us. 

We 





ected a treasurer, into whose hands all 
1s given, and who paid all bills. At the 
start each paid in tive dollars, and when this 
supply ran low, the treasurer levied as large an 
assessment as he found necessary, all, of course, 
paying an equal amount. When this was gone 
still another assessinent was levied. By this 
arrangement all bother and complications were 
avoided. If atthe end a member was found to 
| have paid more than his share, the amount was 
| refunded. 

As the number of members varied, some joining 
| the party after the start and others being obliged 
lto leave before the end, the treasurer kept the 
jtime of joining and of leaving, and each was 





money 


In Camp 


| charged for the number of days he was present. 
vs paid all feed-bills for 
them, but any extra expense on their account was 
defrayed by the party. Twice we hired extra! 
teams for steep and difficult ascents. 

Following is an abbreviated account from the 
treasurer's notebook, including every expense : 


Boat fares (for pa 
Roat fares (for h 
Wagon top and ¢ ges 
Wagonhire . 2 5. OS le 
Tenehire\e en ews, ee 
Extra teams and toll ee 
Provisions, dinner bills and extras 





By taking the average of those present each 


day, the treasurer found the expense to be one 
dollar and nine cente per day for each person! 
This astonishing result was read to us amid much 
laughter. It was hard to realize that we had had 
such a delightful time for so small an amount. 
The fascinations of this mode of travelling 
cannot be expressed. Try it, you who love natare 
and enjoy the charm of the unusual! Devotea few 
weeks of the coming summer to some such outing, 
and unite with us in declaring it to be the best 
time you ever had. Grace L. WEEKS. 


— -—- +e —____ 


JONATHAN'S CHOICE. 


I'd ruther lay out here among the trees, 
With the singin’ birds an’ the bum’lebees, 
A-knowin’ thet I can do as I please, 
Than to live what folks call a life of ease, 
Up thar in the city. 
Fer I really don’t 'zactly understan’ 
Where the comfort is fer an: 
In walkin’ hot bricks and usin’ a fan, 
An’ enjoyin’ himself as he says he can, 
Up thar in the city. 
Selected. —Sam Hughson. 


-<o+ ——_ 


For the Companion. 


THE BIG TROUT. 


One summer, not many years ago, any one 
looking down upon the high point that reached 
out westward into the clear, open waters of Lake 
Nobsket would have seen a cozy little camp 
nestling among the white trunks of a grove of 
birches. Upon the roomy tent were patc.es here 
and there, and a certain weather-worn appearance 
about it showed that this was not the first time 
that the tent had done duty as a forest home. 

All the underbrush had been cleared away from 
the point to give a view up and down the lake, 
and allow the wind to draw through freely at all 
hours, carrying away with it the black flies and 
mosquitoes which otherwise would have swarmed 
into the tent. Behind the tent a spring of cold 
water welled up among the ferns at the base of a 
great spruce, and overflowed into a tiny stream 
that went splashing down among the mossy rocks 
into the lake below. 

Under a roof of cotton cloth stretched between 
two great birches was a board table, piled high at 
one end with battered tin dishes. Near the fire- 
place—a trench with one end wider than the other, 
and lined with flat stones from the lake—the 
cooking utensils were standing about, sooty on 
the outside, but scoured clean within by sand 
from the lake shore. 

A hammock, with pillow and blanket, swung 
near the tent door, from which a path led down 
to the water on the south side of the point, where 
two canoes swung idly at their moorings. 

It was the camp of three boys whow I shall 
call Ned, Sam and Hal, just as they called 
each other. Schoolmates in the academy of a 
busy Maine town, they were very different in 
their characteristics, but bound together in com- 
radeship by their common love for the woods 
and fields, and especially for their summer camp. 

For two weeks now they had been having such 
a time as only boys can have who love the woods 
and find themselves camped out on a lake that 
offers the double attraction of good fishing and 
places tu explore. 

In the inorning two of them always fished, 
while the third stayed in camp to attend to the 
day's work. In the afternoon they all went out 
together exploring the lake shores. 

Besides the charm of exploring, perbaps the 
greatest that comes to campers, there was another 
advantage in these afternoon trips. In the course 
of the first week they had discovered the deepest 
places in the lake and the mouths of several 
streains and springs—places where the trout love 
to lie in the cold water and watch for the food that 
comes in with the brooks. 

Trout were fairly plenty, and 
in the morning's fishing they 
generally caught all they could 
eat that day, though none of 
them were expert fishermen. I 
suspect they would have found 
the trout much more plenty if 
they had known better when 
and where and how to cast their 
flies. But there is a peculiar charm and advan- 
tage to a boy in finding out these things for 
himself; and it was much better for their enjoy- 
ment that they caught no more fish than they 
needed. 

It left them still eager for the sport, and every 
morning had the charm of a beginning. 

The honor of catehing the largest fish for the 
first week belonged to Hal, who, allowing his fly 
to sink carelessly one morning, hooked a three- 
pounder on pulling it up, and landed him after a 
xamy struggle. But they knew that there were 
much larger fish in the lake. 

Several times in fishing they had seen swirls 
like that made in taking an oar out of the water, 
and they knew that the tails which caused these 
swirlsewere bigger than a three-pounder’s. 

To catch one of these big fellows became the 
settled determination of each of the three boys, 
and a strong, generous rivalry sprung up as to 
who would first sueceed. Hitherto two boys had 
generally fished together; but now they began to 
paddle about in separate canoes, looking for the 
most likely places. 

One night, when they were talking around the 
camp-fire, honest Sam broke out: 

“Tell you what, boys, there’s the biggest trout 
ever you saw up in that pool behind the point! 
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You know, where the stream comes out among | Now I wonder—” he began. 


those rocks. I was up there this morning, and I 
saw him swirl out behind that last big rock. He's 
a@ regular whopper, and I’m going to catch him if 
I have to fish there all the rest of the trip.” 

Ned and Hal both started up with a queer look 
as Sam began speaking. 

“Why, I’ve been fishing for that same chap for 
three days!" cried Hal. 
day, after I got through fishing, I paddled up till 
I conld hold by the rock, and waited there a while 
looking down into the pool.” 

“‘What did you see?" asked Sam. 

“First I couldn't see anything—the water is so 
deep and whirls around so; but after my eyes were 
used to it, I conld make out the stones at the 
bottom and five or six big trout lying round with 
just their tails moving. All of a sudden two of 
the big chaps moved one side, and a regular 
whopper came in, and lay there with his nose up 
against a rock.”" 

“Oh, I got a glimpse of him!” said Sam. 

“Well, aint he a five-pounder if he’s an ounce ? 
I've been fishing for him ever since; but I tell 
you what—those old fellows know what they're 
about! They just wink at a fly, and wait for 
something bigger to come along." 

Ned could hardly wait for Hal to finish. 

“I've seen him, too!"’ he exclaimed. ‘And 
what's more, I've felt him! I was up there day 
before yesterday, after you got through fishing, 
Hal. I hooked a small trout, and just at 
that minute an old porcupine caine nosing 
along the bank, and I stopped to watch 
bim instead of reeling up. All of a sudden 
that trout began to pull, and I tried to haul 
him in.” 

Sam gave a long, low whistle. 

“Yes, sir-ee!"’ said Ned. ‘The reel began 
to hum, and I tell you I had to work for 
the next ten minutes. Then I got him up to 
the surface, and what do you think I found ? 
Why, an old sockdolager of a trout had 
grabbed the little fellow right across the 
middle, and was shaking his big head like 
a bulldog, and trying to pull him under. 

{ got him up so near that I reached the net 
for him before he let go and scooted for 
the big rock again.” 

Sam had a good laugh at the other boys 
for hiding their little secret, in which they 
#ood-naturedly joined. 

“I didn't know that I was letting the cat 
out,” said Sam. ‘Now. fellows, I tell you 
what—we can't all catch that big chap; and 
I nove we take turns at the pool, a day at 
a time, till we get him.” 

This was agreed to; and every morning after 
that one of the boys could be seen at the pool 
sending his flies, or trolling his bait across the 
black swirl behind the big rock, with a persistency 
that interfered greatly with his chances of success. 

There is no surer way of alarming a big trout 
than letting him see the flies too often; but the 
boys were eager, and had not yet discovered that 
@ Waiting game is generally more successful. 

All kinds of bait were tried—flies, spoons, 
worms, beetles, grubs and small fish; but the big 
trout had grown more wary, and refused them 
all. One morning Sam came back elated with a 


four-pounder which he had caught while using a | 


snall trout for bait; but all the boys were confi- 
dent that this was not the big trout they were, 
after. 


Ned makes a Discovery. 


A few mornings later Ned returned from a | 


visit to the pool wearing a mysterious air, which 
led the other two boys to banter him about his 
new secret. 
two hours, and had caught but two small trout, 
for all the fish were growing wary with the 
continual whipping of the pool. 

The fact was, though Ned did not tell it, that 
when he had grown tired of fishing he climbed 
out upon a large rock, and sat down with bis rod 
across his knees, glancing about here and there 
over the beautiful lake, kicking his heels against 
the rock, and waiting in contented idleness for 
something to turn up. Most frequently his eyes 
came back to the black swirl of deep water under 
which he knew that the big trout was lying. 

At one of these times his eyes wandered across 
to the shore, only a few feet away, and were 
attracted by the slight motion of a twig that 
leaned out over the water. Watching it closely, 
as he did everything that attracted his attention 
in the woods, he saw a wood-mouse creep out to 
the end of the twig and drop into the water with 
a slight splash. 

A moment later the mouse had started across, 
only the top of his tiny bead visible and a ripply 
little wake streaming out behind. Ned's eyes 
followed with interest. 

Once out from under the bushes, the current of 
the incoming brook seized the mouse, and carried 
him farther and farther down as he came on. He 
intended evidently to cross above the rock, but 
the current swept him into the black swirl. 

The instant he touched it there was another 
swirl below him; the head of a huge trout 
appeared for an instant; then mouse and trout 
had disappeared beneath the surface; and Ned 
was staring with mouth open at just an eddy 
of black water. 

“A mouse!”’ cried Ned, slapping his knee. 
“Took him in at one gulp, as if he were used to 
it. That’s why he hangs ‘round over near that 
bank; and that’s why he wouldn't look at a fly. 


He had been fishing the pool for) 


“You see, the other | 








| 


Then he stopped, 
jumped to his feet, and went leaping over the 
rocks to his canoe. 

He kept his idea closely to himself when he 
reached the camp, notwithstanding his friends’ 
banter. To all their questions he would say : 

“Never you mind Aow I’m going to get him. 
Day after to-morrow, Sam, you just get every- 
thing ready to bake him; and Hal, to-morow's 
your last chance; so make the most of it." 

The next day it was Ned’s turn to stay in the 
camp, while Hal fished vainly for the big trout, 


and Sam went down to the outlet, where he had 


seen another big swirl a few days before. After 
the camp work was done Ned scattered some 
crumbs near an‘ old log out behind the tent, 
slipped a shell into his gun, and sat down with 
his back against a tree. s 

A colony of wood-mice lived there which he had 
fed daily, and whose mysterious little ways of 
living had furnished him with an absorbing topic 
of investigation during the hours when he was 
alone in camp. Not that he ever learned much 
about them—they were'far too shy to be observed 
and lived too much in darkness—but he liked to 
watch them. 

Now he proposed to sacritice them for the big 
trout. 

He had not long to wait. There was the slightest 
Possible scamper; a tiny creature appeared for a 
moment on a mogsy stone, standing with paws 


crossed on its 
breast, and in- 

tense little eyes looking directly 

at Ned; then it disappeared with the 

same little scurry into the old log again. 

Ned sat very still. Wood-mice always do just 
so at first. Three or four times this was repeated ; 
then the little thing grew confident, as if he 
thought that the great creature sitting there way 
the same he had found harmless before, and not 
to be dreaded like a fox or owl. 

The mouse seized a crumb in its tiny paws, and 
held it close up to its face, hiding everything but 
the bright little black eves. 

Ned raised his gun, but on the instant the 
mouse was gone—under the leaves. 
faint rustle as he tunnelled under them for a yard 
or more; then he appeared on the mossy stone 
again. 

This time Ned had him covered, but he did not 
shoot—he could not. The bright little eves were 
looking straight into his as he glanced along the 
gun-barrel. 

“Confound it!’ Ned said, as one of those 
swift changes of feeling caine over him that often 
conquer the keenest sportsman. ‘This is what I 
call pretty mean. A big chap like me firing a 
shot-gun at a little thing like that; after I've fed 
him, too, and he thinks he can trust me. 1 won't 
do it! I won't if I never catch a trout!” 

He jumped up, sending the wood-mouse back 
into his log with a great scamper, and put the gun 
back into its case. 

Harry's box of fly-tying material was lying on 
top of his knapsack, and Ned, as he saw it, 
remembered that part of its contents was a piece 
of muskrat skin, the fur of which Hal sometimes 
used for the body of his hackles. 


A new Kind of Bait. 


«Why not make a mouse?” he said with a 
flash of inspiration; and began at once to follow 
out his idea. 

First, he wound some cotton round a large 
hook for a body; then, with his jack-knife, he cut 
out a piece of the muskrat skin, bluntly wedge- 
shaped, and sewed it round the body. Near the 
eye of the hook he tied a thread tightly round the 
skin, making it look lke a neck and head. A 
piece of his leather shoestring was sewed on for a 
tail; and Ned held the thing away and admired 
it with his head on one side. 

“A good fat mouse!"’ he said, “fit for any trout 
—looks kind of ragged, though. But when he's 
wet his own mother wouldn’t know him; and that 
tail’s a beauty.” « 

He had just time to hook it into the inside of 
his jacket and put away his materials before the 
boys came back. 





There was a) 


The next morning Ned's canoe was resting its 
bow on the gravel bar at the mouth of the brook 
before the sun had sent his first rays over the 
sleeping lake; and Ned was standing on a flat 
rock well out in the stream, quietly preparing his 
cast. 

Heavy mists hung low over the water, shutting 
out all but his bit of fishing ground and the 
wooded point, in which the birds were singing 
their morning hymns. Out in the sedges soime- 
where a wild duck quacked. The current gurgled 
at Ned's feet; and over behind the big rock the 
black swirl went endlessly round, leaving dimples 
on the smooth water, just as it had done for a 
thousand years before any boy sought to beguile 
the big trout that lay beneath it. 

The mouse was too heavy for the light fly-rod 
to cast, 30 Ned unreeled a good length of line and 
{ held it coiled in his left hand, which also held the 
| butt of his rod. 


For the Trout’s Breakfast. 


for good luck, ‘here's a good fat artificial mouse 
for break fast,”’ and with a swing he sent it far out 
over the trout’s lurking-place. 

The current straightened the slack line in an 





| raised the tip of his rod and drew the bait slowly 
| up and across the current toward the swirl. 


At Lasc 


It touched the edge; and Ned's heart leaped as 
he saw the swift rise of a splendid fish below it. 
“I've got him!" he gasped, as he struck hard. 
“Oh, I've got him!"’ and then the rod bent to 
| a half-circle, and the musical hum of the reel 
rang out over the water as the big fish started 
down the pool. 

It was a long and gainy fight—how long Ned 
never could tell. He was so much excited and so 
fearful that the fish would break away that every 
minute seemed half an hour. Twice the big trout 
rolled up on his side, but plunged to the bottom 
again before Ned could lead him within reach of 
the landing-net. 

The third time Ned held him hard and kept him 
at the surface. It was dangerous, especially so 
‘with a large fish, and with the hook loosened by 
the long struggle; but the excited boy could not 
wait. 

With the rod in his left hand he drew the big 
tish along the surface toward the rock on which he 
stood, plunged the net under him, and then sent 
whoop after whoup echoing across the lake, till 
Hal answered and came paddling rapidly across 
to see what it was all about. 

The two boys sat down on the gravel bar with 
the trout between them, and feasted their eyes on 
his goodly proportions, while Ned told the story 
of the capture. Just why a five-pound trout 
should seem of so much greater importance than 
a three-pound one might seem strange to any une 
but a fisherman. 

It was not the two pounds’ weight they cared 
about, but the triumph of two weeks of careful 
fishing. Not the fish, but the flush of success, set 
Ned’s eves sparkling as he talked and Hal’s as he 
listened. 

Hal’s eyes soon began to travel from the pool to 
Ned's ‘invention,’’ as he prondly called the 
mouse. 

“I say, Ned, there are more big fellows out 
there under that swirl.” 

“Go ahead, Hal,” said Ned, understanding the 
suggestion, ‘I've had enough for this morning.”’ 

At the second cast Hal hooked another big one, 
which after a few minutes’ play went off taking 
the “invention” and half the leader with it. But 
Ned still held the patent, and during the last week 
of their stay the boys employed it to catch some 
splendid tish—though none so large as that first 
one, that had been mousing—who knows how 
long ?—ont under his big rock. 





“Now, old fellow,” he said, spitting on his hook | 


instant, then Ned, breathless with expectation, 


Hal still claims that the one he lost was at least 

@ pound larger than Ned's; but that is always the 

way. Our biggest fish are those we didn’t catch. 
Wu. J. Lone. 


—— 


For the Companion. 


GREAT OFFICE BUILDINGS. 


Of the many large office buildings in New 
York, some thirty-five are “‘up to date’ in every 
respect and represent the highest development of 
modern architectural skill, while new, tower-like 
buildings are rearing their heads every month, 
each surpassing its predecessor in splendor and 
“modern improvements.’ Comparatively few 
| people, even among the tenants themselves, have 
any right sense of the enormous cost and labor 
devoted to ‘‘care-taking’ in these structures, and 
supplying the occupants with all the conveniences 
they enjoy in common. 

The highest of these buildings hag twenty-six 
floors, on twenty-two stories. It contains enough 
bricks to build two hundred and fifty ordinary 
brick houses, and sufficient iron to construct 
twenty-nine miles of railroad. It has more than 
one hundred and forty thousand square feet of 
floor space, and over a million feet of woodwork. 

Another of these buildings, which covers an 
area of nearly an acre, contains over five hundred 
rooms and over a thonsand windows, for which 

three miles of sash-chain are required. This 
is the largest office building in existence. 

The head janitor here has fifteen assist- 
ants to help him keep the structure in order. 
This is no small undertaking, for, in addi- 
tion to the regular routine work, a great 
number of odd jobs requiring attention is 
sure to crop up every day in the year. 

In addition to these men a force of thirty 
women is required to clean out the offices, 
sweep the corridors, and wash down the 
stairs daily. They work from six until nine 
in the morning, and after six o'clock in the 
evening. This cleaning, scrubbing and 
burnishing runs in regularly appointed 
grooves, or it would never be ended. 

Most large office buildings have a special 
corps of plumbers, steam-fitters, carpenters 
and painters among their employés. In the 
building of which I am speaking there are 
no less than fifty men on the staff of the 








chief engineer. These include assistant- 
engineers, electricians, oilers and coal- 
passers. 


Their wages range from twenty-five dol- 
lars a week, the salary of an assistant- 
engineer, to ten dollars a week, paid to the 
coal-passers. The electricians and oilers 
receive from twelve to eighteen dollars a 
week each. By a new method the exhaust 
steam from the engine is used in heating 
the building. 

Beside special fire-extinguishing appara- 
tus, steam-heating apparatus and elevator 
engines, there are special engines for ven- 
tilating purposes, and for the pneumatic 

tube service to every part of the building. 

In the cellar there are nine steel boilers with a 
combined capacity of nine hundred horse-power, 
and three hydraulic pumping-engines, able to 
pump seventy-five hundred gallons of water a 
minute. During the busy hours, from nine till 
three, more than five thousand gallons of water 
a minute are pumped in the engine-room. 

An engine of four hundred horse-power fur- 
nishes power for the eleven thousand electric 
lights, which are scattered throughout the build- 
ing. There are about fifty miles of wire within 
the building in connection with the electric light 
system, the messenger call-boxes and telephone 
service. It has thirty-seven thousand feet of 
gas-pipe, twelve thousand feet of drain, soil, 
waste and vent pipes, and fifteen thousand feet 
of water supply pipe. 

In this particular building there are ten pas- 
senger elevators and several freight lifts. These 
are run by eighteen elevator men, each making 
on an average three hundred round trips a day. 

Besides the elevator men there are the ‘‘starters”" 
who stand im the hall and start the elevators. 
They direct strangers to the floor and room nuin- 
bers of the persons they seek. They are able to 
run the elevators inethodically by glancing at the 
indicators in the hall which show exactly where 
the car is on its upward or downward course. 

The elevators usually run from eight o'clock in 
the morning to six in the evening, though, in 
most large bui'dings, at least one elevator is kept 
running until later at night for the accommodation 
of those who are compelled to remain up-stairs. 
Tenants can obtain access to their offices, however, 
at almost any hour, and also on Sundays by 
ringing up the janitor, who usually lives on the 
top floor with his family. 

Hot and cold water, gas and electric light, 
telephone wires, steam-heat, messenger call-boxes, 
; mail chutes and other modern notions are on 
every floor, and most of them in every room. 

Some of the larger buildings contain restaurants, 
! baths, barber-shops, bootblack establishments, 
telegraph offices, newspaper- and flower-stand: 
in some of them also are shops where a variety 
of articles can be bought. 

Foreigners passing through New York seldom 
fail to visit at least one of these great office 
buildings, which certainly rank first among the 
many wonders of the American inetropolis. 

Cuartes Ronson. 











For the Companion. 


BETWEEN THE SUN AND MOON. 


I hear a plowman, far away, 
Field ward a-singing go, 
Sheep-bells are ringing in the day, 
Softly the cattle low. 





1 smell grass-flowers, the birds are out, 
I'm happy, and must sing: 

The bass are plunging, leap the trout, 
‘The brook is murmuring. 


Wind from the south, a sign of luck, 
A dreamy dawn in dune, 

Above the western hill-top stuck 
‘A splinter of the moon. 


My rod it Is of cedar red, 
8 fragrant as a rose, 
My Hine is like a spider's thread, 

hen down the stream it goes. 





The water chills my wading-boots, 
And sparkles round my thighs, 

The pool below yon tangled root 
Makes faces at my flies. 


© who would not a-fishing go 
At brenk of day in June, 

When the green worid 1s swinging low 
Between the sun and moon! 

Aatlver splashy rise, a rise! 
A lunge, a sudden strain, 


And then my line in circles flies, 
Like reeling off a skein. 


A monster that!” My rod is bent, 
A hoop from butt to tip: 

Will every joint anon be shent ? 
Ho, what a lofty skip! 





Three wlorious things: The trout I play, 
The rising sun of June, 

And, in the west 50 soft and gray, 
A splinter of the moon. 


MAURICE THOMPSON, 


<oe- 


For the Companion. 


HIS DEAD CHILD. 


In tive cities of California and in three on the 
Atlantic seaboard homes have been established for 
abandoned women, where they are protected until 
an honest means of earning their livelihood 1s | 
provided for them, and where every effort 1s 
made to bring them back to a good, womanly 
life. Each of these homes is called by the saine 
name. 

It is the name of a child who died many years 
ago. She was the only daughter of a wealthy 
merchant—a little girl four years old. Her 
mother was dead. She was the hope and pleasure 
of the lonely man’s life. 

When, one day. after a few hours’ illness, the 
physicians told him that she was dying, he was 
stunned. 

In his agony he faced God,—as did Job,— 
asking the reason or justice of this thing. It} 
there was a merciful Father in heaven, why | 
should He take his child from him? She was so! 
good, 80 loving! She could not fail to be a noble | 
woman,—if she could live,—helpful and dear to) 
many a soul. 

Why should she be taken now to be laid away | 
in the grave? Of what use could she be to the 
world or to God there ? 1 

He stood looking down at her, as some of us 
have looked at our dearest when they were 
approaching death, thinking that the blow was | 











merciless and unjust. | 

The child smiled. ng for me, papa,” she | 
said, feebly. 

He took her in his arms, as he had done so 
many nights, and rocked her, trying to sing an 
old hymn she loved about a beautiful shore where 
they should meet by and by. 

She did not speak when he stopped. She would 
never speak to him again unless he found her on 
that shore. Was there any such place ? j 

He did not know. H 

He went to his work after that, a silent, alinost | 
hopeless man, duing what good he could, because, | 
if she had lived, she would have done it; she | 
would have been generous and kind. 

One night, on the street of a great city, he met: 
@ wretched. drunken young girl, and always 
thinking of that other girl, how sincere and pure + 
her life would have been, he stopped to reason 
with this one, to urge her to reform. She jeered i 
athim. At last he turned away with the words | 
of Christ, ‘Go, and sin no more. 

“Gol” she cried, with a sudden change in her 
tone. “Go? Where can I go?” 

The words followed him for days. Where 
could she go? Who would take her in, or have 
pity on her? 

‘There was no refuge nor pity 
kind in all the homes of that city. 

He founded a home for these women in that 
town, then in another, and in another, urged 
the tender memory of his httle danghter.  ‘Think- 
ing that could she know, on that shore of a 
happier world, what he had done, she would | 
rejoice in his work, he called them by her name. 

“If she had lived,’ he said, “I should have! 
been so happy in her that I never should have 
thought of these poor women"’—the wrecks of 
society whom no one heeds. | 

In an old graveyard on Cape Cod is a stone | 
with this inscription: 

“Here lies Mary H., who having finished the : 
work God gave her to do in this world, died, aged | 
one year.”” | 














for her or her 
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No life in God's just universe is in vain. No 
sharp thrust of the great surgeon's kmife reaches 
our hearts that is not meant to bring healing and 


health. 
e+ 
A YOUNG 
A terrible railroad accident happened in Hobo. 
ken, New Jersey, a little while ago. An accommo. 
dation train, running too fast in the fog, crashed | 
into a standing express. There was a schoolboy | 
on the express who had been sitting In the rear car 
studying his lesson. As the express train slowed 
up a feeling of oppression took bold of him. He 
suddenly remembered hearing his grandfather 
once say that the rear car was the most dangerous 
one in the train, and acting on an impulse of the 
moment, he got up and went through one car into 
the third from the rear. He was scarcely seated 
when he felt the car crumbling beneath him, and 
found himself entangled in a mass of men and 

wreckage. 


HERO. 








Wounded and bloody, the boy extricated himself. 
Above the rush of escaping steam rose the agonized 
cries of the unfortunates pinned beneath the broken 
timbers. Men were dazed and aghast. 

“An axe! ana shouted a shrill voice. 

The schoolboy was the first to gather his wits 
and start the work of rescue. With an axe he 
saved three or four men before the older bystanders 
had begun to think. 

Then acry of horror from another point called an 
excited groupof mentogether. Beneath the wrecked 
engine, amid the dropping coals and esca| 
steam, was seen the figure of a man. The si 
was the more sickening because the dead locomo. 
tive was liable to topple over any Instant. and 
crush whatever lay beneath it. There was a cry 


























for volunteers. 

The conductor called; the engineer calied; but ! 
all held back. Not all; out of the crowd came a 
slight tigure whose clothes were torn, whore face 
was almost unrecognizable from blood and soot, 
and whose hands were black from merviful toil. 
bose go! Let me go, quick!” cried the school. 

oy. 

The crowd stood back, while a few made an} 
effort to stop him; but the boy flung himself unde 
neath the locomotive, risking death ax unhe; 
ingly as he had skated at recess. Steam hid his 
movements; the huge engine actually shivered 
above him, as {f deciding whether to roll upon the 
young hero or not. 

Then there was a shout, and men felt a rising to 
their throats, From under the fron monster the 
boy reappeared, dragging after him the man he 

"had gone to save. Now 
there were willing hands 
































and plenty of volun. 
teers, after the deed was 
done. Tt) was 








those present that no person 20 distinguished him. 
self as that schoolboy. When he appeared at his 
father’s door, hours afterward, he sank exhausted 
upon the threshold, with clothes torn, with face 
and hands grimy and bleeding, and so changed 
that his mother’s servants did not recognize him. 

One of the distinguishing qualities of our Ameri. 
n boyhood ts its readiness to accept responsibility. 
Unselfigh and heroie conduct is not a product of 
age, but of instinetive nobility, whieh it is pleasant 
to know that the pupil school may) possess 
equally with the man of maturer yeu 

























see 
FIRST ATLEMPTS AT WRITING FOR ' 
PUBLICATION, 





Many well-known writers have had reason to be 
glad that their first efforts in writing for publica. 
never were put into. print. 
that his first story begin as follows: 





“Tt was a calm, stil night. Nota leaf stirred: no 
sound broke the silence that fell like a pallover the 
boundless desertof the great barren Western 









glittering like jewels ina king’s diadem.  Suddei 
trom out the darkness and silence there rod 


horseman on a milk-white steed, solitary and alon 





If all the horsemen who have ridden “solitary 
and alone.” in the stories of novices, could be 
gathered together, what a mighty army they would 
make! Another writer's first effort began thus: 


“The descending rain fell heavily and sadly on 
the moss-covered roof of an old manse under the 
roof of which a young girl of radiant, alnost 
unearthly beauty siept the sleep of imnocene 

fer jet-black hair of raven hue tossed in 
tangled mass on the snowy pillows, her chest rose 
and fell softly with her Tht breathing with now 
Hthen a sound like the sob of a child who has 
wept itself to sleep. Her closed elids trembled 
over unwept ters. She slept on.” 




















as 














The first efforts of the ten or fifteen thousand 
“poets” in| America would make a ponderous 
volume, both amusing and pathetic. One writer 
suys that her first effort was as follows: 








The day is glad, so glad and fair, 

The birds sing sweet in the nether air, 

But Lam sad, T know not why, 

Tonly know that I wish to die, 

And be with the birds that sing on high, 
To trill their i: 
Through e Vday, 
But it cannot be, 

So here T stay. 

















<ee 
VALUABLE 


There was r tly in London an auction sale 
of a large private collection of postage stamps, the 
prices of which give an opportunity to collectors to 
gain anidea what are some of the greate-t philatelic 
treasures, This sale was remarkable for the 
number of black stamps offered, and for the prices 
which they brought. ‘The highest price brought by 
any stamp in the sale was fifty pounds sterli 
about two hundred and tfty dollars, for 
Canadian twelve-penny black stamp. 





STAMPS, 



















used 











A used four-cent British’ Gulana stamp, 1850, 
Dlack on yellow, brought one hundred and titty 
doll Geneva double stamp, five centimes, 








Dlack on blue green, sold for one hundred and ten 
dollars. 
The second largest price, two hundred and ten 


ions of glittering stars bedecked the sky, ) 


‘of Arabs 


| raising his outstretched finger above his head a 
| sharp singing noise was somehow produc 








| bottle, the neck o 
fand Von Siem 





One popular j 


| 2ist. 


dollars, was obtained for a one-penny blue Cape of 
Good Hope stamp which contains an error in the 
printing; and another stamp with an error—a pale 
violet Western Australia two-penny — brought 
sixty-five dollars. 

The only United States stamp in the sale was & 
very curious one—a fitteen-cent stamp of the issue 
of 1869, having its centre inverted. This brought 
seventy-five dollars. 

A two-reales red unused stamp of Spain, 1851, 
brought a hundred dollars; a Vaud (Switzerland) 
black four-centime stamp sold for seventy 
dollars, and a black Zurich four-rappen for tft 
dollars. A Mauritius four-penny blue stamp was 
found to be worth one hundred and five dollars. 

The entire collection brought about twelve thou. 
sand five hundred dotlars. 
























For the Companion. 


THE PEACE OF JUNE. 


Though dole and dying may come full xoon, 
Fling wide open the window pane— 
Ah, what a chime of blackbird tune 
Ringing in from the hawthorn lane! 
Hearken the sense of the rippling strali 
“Though dole and dying may come fu 
Sad Heart, echo the glad refrain! 
Heart, be glad that the month is June! 














Though dole and dying may come full soon, 
Life is sweet—in the bitter main— 
Sweetest, my Heart, some rose red noon 
When the sunlight falls in a golden rain 
Through the hawthorn leaves, and the soul is fain 
To echo content the blackbird’s croon 

Of rest for body and rest for brain: 

“Heart, be glad that the month is June.” 


FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON, 
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MA 


The power of knowledge was once amusingly 
shown at the summit of the Cheops Py! 
Cairo. Werner Von Siemens, the eminent German 
inventor and electrician, was on a visit to the 
pyramid, accompanied by ten engineers and a lot 
A strong wind was blowing, and after 
the company reached the apex the sand in the air 
thick as to seem like a white mist. Then 
aremarkable hissing noise was heard, and one of 
the Arabs called attention to the fpet that on 


co 


























Von Siemens raised his own finger, and not only 
was the noise heard, but a prickling sensation w: 
noticed in his finger. That the phenomenon w 





| electrical wax soon evident when one of the party 


tried to drink out of a wine bottle and felt a slight 
shoc 
AY 








re of damp paper was wrapped round the 

which was metallically coated, 
ns then had a Leyden jar, whieh 
arged when he held it high over hi- 





wits highly eh 
head. 

The A ie viewed these proceedings with man 
fest distrust, and after a brief council, each of the 
ten engineers was laid hold of by the three men 
who 1 brought him up. Von Siemens himgelt 
happened to be nding on the topmost stone, Te 
him came the sheik, say- 
ing through the inter. 
preter that the tribe had 
decided that all hands 
must atonce leave the 
pyramid. 

The German declined 
to obey. and the sheik 
make a dash at Von Sie- 
mens's left hand, the 
other, meanwhile, with 
the bottle in it, being 
held high above his head. 
At that moment the sup. 
posed magician lowered 
the neck of the bottle 
slowly towardthe sheik's 
nos When the two 
came in contact the sheik 
evidently received a se. 
vere shock, ‘ 

He fell speechless, and 
remained so till the ¢ 
man began to feel any 
fous. Then with a sudden 
ery he raised) hineclf 
wid sprang howl. 
down “the “steps with 
giant leaps. When his men saw him, and heard 
his shouts of “Magic! magic!” they, too, dropped 
their prey and plunged after him, 

“Ina few minutes.” Von Siemens adds, “the 
battle was over, and we were absolute masters of 
the pyramid.” 




































































A COMET RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 

The photographs made at the Lick Observatory 
last autumn of a little comet discovered by Pro 
fessor Brooks show that something very wousual 
must have happened to the comet about October 
Professor Barnard, who took the photo. 
graphs, thinks that the tail of the comet: was shat 
tered by an encounter with something invisible to 
our eyes out in space. Phe appearance of the tall 
in the pictures certainly goes far to support that 
opinion. But what, then, could the comet have 
met 

















idently it must have been a cloud of meteoric 
stones or of meteoric dust. The experience of the 
earth, which is continually attracting such wan. 
dering particles to itself, Shows that open. space 
contains a great number of meteors. Mueh of this 
scattered material in the heavens probably consists 
of mere dust, clouds of which, held togetlier by the 
feeble attraction of the particles, no doubt exist 
there. 

In the opinion of some the earth hax ¢ 

















tional 





j encountered such meteoric dust clouds, the effect 


of which has been to produce a slight luminosity in 
the alr at night, and the appearance of a dry “fox 
by day. In this manner, according to the opinion 











quoted, the celebrated dry fog of 173 may have 
Deen produced. 
The earth, of course, is not injuriously affected 





by such encounters on Account of the comparative 
insignifleance of the mass of the meteoric particles, 
Then, too, the atmosphere sery as a shield, in 
which, through the ett of friction, the larger 
meteors are heated to incandescence and dirsi- 
pated, 

But it is clear that a comet, and especially the 
tail of a comet, whieh exist» in a form of excceding 
tenuity, might be powerfully affected by a meeting 
with a mass of meteoric dust, and that the resist 
ance whieh it would encounter might completely 
break it up. as appears from the photegraphs to 
have actually been the case with the comet in 














































{the tail of a comet is Itself, according to 
the best information that we can get, only a stream 

ively tine dust trailing after the comet 
pke trails behind a locomotive, and driven 
ne kind of repulsive action, probably 
tnature. both from the comet anit 














tn electri 
nthe sun. 

in ocenrrence as this serves to remind us 
incts do not by any means have plain sailing: 
through the fields of ether. ‘This is not the first 














distorted and broken as it swept through the 
apparently empty heavens. 

Sometimes even the heads of great comets have 
been shattered to pieces close to the sun. That 
happened with the splendid comet of 1862. In 1n46 
Biela’s comet was split in two, head, tail and all, 
and yet it survived in its dual form for two or three 
subsequent revolutidns before it finally disap. 


peared, to become probably a scattered swarm 
of meteors. Beyond question comets have 
adventurous lives. 
——_+#- 
TRUE GHOST STORIES. 





The commonness of ghosts depends upon the 
credulity of the people. They were formerly 
abundant in some parts of New England, where 
now they are almost never heard of. In these days 
ghost stories are mostly invented,—confessedly 
s0,—but the historian of Weare, N. H., relates two 
which are sober matters of history. One of the 
leading citizens of the town, John Hodgdon, was 
returning home on horseback one dark and windy 
night, and while passing # big corn.field belonging 
to his farm he caught sight of a white object 
standing upon a knoll. The sight made his flerh 
creep and his hair stand up. So he afterward 
confessed, at all events, 





The uncanny thing stood still for a moment, and 








then, Uke a flash, disappeared, At the same 
joment Mr. Hodgdon heard a strange, weird 

round. He thought the apparition was gone for 
up his horse, 


ood, but just as he was sarting 
behold, there it was again, j be 

What could it be? Happily the farmer was not 
without a grain of courage. He dismounted, 
climbed the fence, and crossed the fleld to the 
knoll. If there was a ghost there, he wanted an 
introduction to it. 

He found it in the shape of a big basket. His 
men had left it there lying ina little hollow. When 
a gust of wind took ft, it stood upright; when the 
gust subsided, down went the basket into the hollow 
out of sight. 

In the outskirts of the town, in a shanty, lived 
Mr. and Mrs. Purington. One winter they were 
terribly troubled by ghosts in their attic. At last a 
brave heighbor, a Mrs. Peaslee, called one evening 
to hear the strange noises. Sure enough. they 
began very soon after her arrival—tirst a ghostly 
rapping, then a succession of bumps, and then 
again rap, rap, rap. 

Mr. Purington grew excited. 
chair and cried out: 

“Winthrop Clough, what in the name of God are 
you troubling this house for?” 

Winthrop Clough was the name of a former 
occupant of the shanty. He made no reply to this 
adjuration, and all hands turned pale—all, that is, 
except Mrs. Peaslee. She, like a sensible woman, 
refused to be frightened, but got a ladder, and 
proceeded to climb into the atte. 

There she found an old hen. Its legs had been 
frozen, x0 that it could not walk well. ‘The bumps 
were made when it fell. The raps were its attempts 
to pick up something with its beak. Mrs. Peaslee 
brought the hen down the ladder, and that ghost 
was laid. 


just as before. 











He rose from his 














RACING ON SKI. 





Ski are Norweg! 
turned upware 
four and a half inches wide 
part an inch thick. Mrs. Tweedie, author of “A 
Winter Jaunt to Norway,” was in Christiania at 
the time of the annual ski races, and of course 
went to see them. It seemed to her as if nearly all 
the one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants of 
the city must have gone out for the ne purpose. 
About a hundred competitors entered for the race. 


weshoes—strips of plank, 
the toes, elght or nine feet long, 
and in the thickest 























The course began with an ascent of about four 
hundred feet up a steep hill, mostly through the 
est, Where the men had to cross lefts, ravines, 
The road had been chosen 
for its obstacles, and was marked here and there by 
api red stuff tied to a snowy pine-tree. 

After the climb came a longer descent, about a 
thousand feet, some of it valmost perpendicular.” 

Ona flat surface the skilobers, as they are called, 
shuffle along, accomplishing a distance of several 
feet at each step. Down-hill they simply fly, keeping 
their feet ax near together as i bending 
their Knees, The up-hill work is the hardest. The 
cki have a strong tendency to slide backward. The 
men turn their toes out, and stamp the snow to get 
a bite. 

In toeing out, the legs have to be kept well apart, 
cle the long shoes overlap at the heel and trip the 
wearer. “To see a man go up-hill,” writes M 
Tweedie, “his legs apart, and stamping the snow at 
each step, is most amusing from behind, the move 
ment xo closely resembles that of a frog with his 
Httle bent legs." 

On the day in question “in spite of every obstacle, 
in spite of the steepness, in spite of the suddei 
furns and twists of the road, in spite of ev ything, 
the twelve English miles were accomplished in 
one hour, forty-six minutes, thirty-six seconds.” 








Y 
hillocks and mounds, 



















































Only two of the racers gave out, and there were 
no accidents. 
= e+ B 
SUBDIVISION OF LABOR. 


How unfitted many Southern slaves were to earn 
their own living after emancipation is comically 
illustrated by a story printed in the Southern 
Birouac. It was related by a lady living in a 
villuge to whom two negro girls, eighteen and 
twenty years old, applied for work. They had 
formed part of the establishment of a large planta. 
tion. 











“Can you coo ked the lidy of one of them. 










“No’m, we aint never been cook none. Phil 
cook.” 
o'm, We aint been wash none, neither, Aunt 


Sally, she wash.” 
1 you clean house, then?” 
least we aint never been clean none.” 

The lady azked question after question, with like 
negative results. 

“Well.” she sald at last, “what have you been 
accustomed to do?” 
Lucinda’s dusky face brightened 
“Suky, here, she hunt for mas: 
keep de Mies off ole mis 











s specs, an’ 
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FAITHFUL 


Asaclerk ina country store in Ilinols Abraham 
Lincotn quickly became known for his honesty. 
He was truthful in what he said about the goods 
he gave good weight, and in particular, he lost no 
time and spared no pains In correcting mistakes. 


He was closing the store one evening when a 
woman called for a half pound of tea. In the 
morning he saw from the weight in the scale that 
he had given her only a quarter of a pound. 
Leaving everything else he weighed out the other 
quarter and carried it to her. 

Another customer paid him six and one quarter 
cents more than was his due, and when the store 
was closed at night he hastened to correct: the 


CLERK. 




















fime that a comet's tail has been seen strangely | mistake, although she lived two miles away. 





_sUNe THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


to look at the pretty fruit without wanting to eat ‘and then he showed mother how to get some 
it, she would have to pull up her ‘love-apple’ ready for supper. 

vines, and throw them away. | “And that was my first taste of tomato, 
«We knew she would hate to do that, for noone | Johnny,’ grandma said, ‘and you shall have some 
else about had them, and she was very proud of the same way, with cream and sugar, for supper.’ "* 
them. So we kept away from that corner, and | Fanste L. Brent. 
the vine grew and blossomed, and the red showed gene POS ss ee 

in new places every day. The birds didn't seem 
at all afraid of the poison fruit, and ate all they 


For the Companion. 
A QUESTION OF ENGLISH. 











| wanted of it. 
| «One day in the early fall, my uncle came from He talke "bout “‘sparrow-grass,”” mamma, 
For the Companion. New York to make us a visit. When he went out Though I told him night ’fore las’ 
AH ME! }in the garden, he stopped in surprise. ‘Why, eet See eee es 
I killed a robin. The little thing, Mary, what fine tomato vines you have!’ he | is 4 y 7 = 
With scarlet breast and a glossy wing, said to mother. ‘Where did you get them ?" ot ae Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
That comes in the apple-tree to sing. “We call them love-apples,’ mother said, and | Arrer her mother had examined Franki A: 
1 flung a stone as he twittered there. then she told him how the peddler brought the , tongue and said, “There is a little coat on it,” A HIDDEN CHEST OF TOOLS. 
only meant to give him a scare, seeds. But when my uncle found that we were Flora wanted her to ‘look and vee if there wasn’t | It was awfully hard for me to use my tools at 
But off it went—and it hit him square. afraid to eat them, he had a hearty laugh at us, | a little jacket on her tongue.”” | drst, but papa says itis a good plan every day to 
do some work, and to be in 
A little flutter—a little cry— — - ee — the habit of taking pains, for 
Then on the ground I saw hin. good, honest work Sithout 
ite For the Companton ibafeeic ten 
I didn’t think he was going tu 7 70 ~ make me a present of some- 
die. HOW THE CHIPPIES OUTWITTED THE LAZY BIRD. thing. I'm letting my little 





. brother learn to use my tools 
But as I watched him I soon NoTe—This ts « common incident in the domestic life of our iittle Chippie Bird, the iutruder betuy the Cow-Biackbird, too, although he ts quite a 
could see tax, even on my patience, but 
papa says that to teach is eld- 
He never would sing for you trbrother's business. 
or me 
Any more in the apple-tree. 2. 
CHARADE. 


Never more in the morning 


light, My first always leads to war, 
‘ H vet iy always sure to be 
Never more in the sunshine eaten; 

bright, My aecond is an ornament to 
Trilling his song in gay de. zou and a support to old 

light. My whole, though not usually 


ferocious, always attacks my 


And I’m thinking, every sum. Arst without the slightest 


mer day, provocation. 
How never, never I can repay 3 
The little life that I took away. s 
RIDDLE. 
s Y DAYRE. 





I'm found in the cottage and 
found tn the hall; 

My virtues and use are ac- 
knowledged by all. 

I come to the rescue when 
things are disjointed; 

Whatever my actions they’re 
sure to be pointed. 

Pm usually piercing and 


————_+o-+—____ 


For the Companion. 


A TOMATO STORY. 








‘Hav : bright, and tis said 
“Have ieee eee: That whatever the trouble 1 
ny,’ sai randma, as Mns. CH1PP1g, to her spouse (returning from HER Spouse: “Oh, that is easy enough: MRS, CHIPPIE (a few days later): “It was don’t lose my head. 
Johnny rane ines 4 lunch to finish baliding thelr nest): Is hotthat we will jugpbuild a new floor right over a reat ipright dea of yours, ‘Chippic dear, con. : 
she saw the last red slice dis- mean. A Lazy Bird has laida big egg in our the egg. [fWwill make the nest larger, but cerning that Lazy Bird’s egg. Y think T never 4. 
appear from Johnny's plate; nest while we were away. What shall wedo?" | we won't havea lazy birdinour family.” could get along without your help.” 


RHYMING WORDS. 


Fill all the spaces with 
rhyming words: 


“1 think you like tomatoes.” 
“[ do,” said Johnny. “I 



















































like them raw and stewed and baked and ‘most | For the Companion. of all colors; but best of all Belinda liked her | ta ie epee oe 
every way.” coral necklace. Minnie said Belinda always | \''s ® plessurt to 
“I wonder if you would like them the way I} Br OOREEaN: looked very proud when she had thaton. What pe ty Ger 
ate them last summer in Wyoming ?'’ Cousin | Teddy stopped to play with the kitty ; do you think this coral necklace was made of? tuk ee ahons 
May said. ‘They were not plenty there, and we Teddy way late at school. What a pity! Why, it was made out of the long red feelers | = \(hut we know tiat samen iss— 
ate them like fruit, with cream and sugar.” Sent (smellers, Minnie called them) of lobsters. i ree ae ght makes = Eee The 
“Well,” Johnuy said, “I'd just like to try | The cook would save the feolers of lobsters and , [pins lis work at the plow. When thet: > o 
them that way !"" | For the Companion. when they were dried Minnie broke them into n springs up in Oe field, the a praclogs 
“Why, bless the child!" grandma said. “We'll ; ‘tiny bits, and with a needle and thread strung SE a Deere ne 
have some for supper. That's the way we always | BELINDA ROSY'S CORAL NECKLACE. | them, and Belinda had a necklace that went four 5. 
used to eat them, but it’s gone out of fashion Belinda Rosy was little Minnie Lee's biggest times around her neck, and bung down in front. A REVERSIBLE worb. 
now." and dearest doll. Belinda was very fond of; Minnie thought this necklace just as pretty as! V'm a word of the truly reversible kind 
«Didn't you like tomatoes when you were little. jewelry, especially of necklaces, and Minnie made | “truly coral,” and all her little girl friends thought, For I read just the BALE from before and behind. 
grandina?’’ Johnny asked, as he saw grandina her a great many. 80, too, and as soon as they could they made some/ When I ama noun no good carpenter's chest 
looking at his plate with a smile in her eyes. | White beads, pink beads, yellow beads, beads | for their dolls, but Belinda Rosy set the fashion. | Does ever refuse me protection and rest. 
“No,” grandma said; ‘but that's Sometimes I'm the word that relates to a 
because I was a big girl before I ever foikare * And 1°signify then neither uphill nor 
tasted them. I never saw any until [ down. 


was thirteen years old. 

“I can remember it so well! A 
peddler who came by our farm once a 
month, bringing buttons and thread and 
such little things to sell, brought the 
seed to my mother. 

“He used to carry seeds and cuttings 
of plants from one farmer's wife to 
the next, and they liked to see him 
come. He could tell all the news, too, 
from up the road and down. 

“One spring morning he came, and 
after mother had bought all she needed 
from his big red wagon, and he had fed 
his horses and was sitting by the kitch- 
en fire waiting for his dinner, he began 
fuinbling about in his‘big pockets in 
search of something. 

“Finally he drew out a very small 
package, and handed it to mother. 

«<T've brought you some love-apple 
seeds,’ he said. ‘I got them in the city, 
and I gave my sister half, and saved 
half for you.” 

“«Thank you kindly,’ mother said, 
as she looked at the little yellow seeds. 
‘I'm right glad to get them. What 
kind of a plant is the love-apple ?° 

«*Well,’ said the peddler, ‘the man 
who gave me the seeds had his plants 
last year in a sunny fence-corner. 

“<«The flowers are small, but the fruit 
is bright red, and is very pretty among 
the dark green leaves. You can't eat 
the fruit though—it's poisonous. It's 
something new—the man who gave me 
the seeds got them from the captain of 
a ship from South America. They 
grow wild there.” 

“So mother planted her ‘love-apple’ 
seeds in a warm corner, and they grew, 
and the little yellow blossoms came, and 


When applied to the head of a woman or 


man, 
I Matter as much as a little word can. 


For in vigorous English I make it appear 
That the brain in that head is welttbat- 
anced and clear. 


Curtatled and beheaded, | still may be 
read, 

As at first, just the same from my tail or 
my head. 


Though reduced, I now am time-honored 
and hale, 
The heroine old of a Scriptural tale. 


6. 
ANAGRAM. 
Mrs. Hod bought bread. 
Tam historic, my woes and my joys 
Have thrilled génerations of girls and of 


boys; 

I’ve fasted, I’ve mounted a charger that 
pranced, 

T’ve worn a strange garment, I’ve laughed 
and I've danced. 








Conundrums. 


Why are strawberries like the letter J? 
Because they come in June and July. 

What kind of a horse ts generally dis. 
liked by everybody excepting his rider? 
A hobby-horse. 

Why {s a bumblebee like a hoax? Be. 
cause it isa humbug. 

When are people like a cloudy sky? 
When they are gray. 

What Is the least destrable city in which 
todwell? Infelicity. 

What tea is commended in the Script. 
ure? Charity. 

When tg a door like a hastily eaten 
meal? When it is bolted. 

What is the most brilliantly lighted 
city in the world? Electrictey. 

hat rose should be cultivated for 

soup? The onion rows. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Soup, fish, veal, peas, beans, corn, 
pickles, preserves, pie, tea, bread, butter. 


2. Crab. (See the signs of the Zodiac.) 


3. Lady Slipper. Ragged-Robin 
Maldenhair. Venus’s Looking-Glas: 
Iris. Jack-in-the- Pulpit. Marigold. 














after them the pretty red fruit. As in previous months we offer three puzzles for solution. No. 1 gives the name and rank of an Englishman Hawthorn. Dutchman's Breeches. Tiger: 
“We children would go and look at who arrived here in June, 1665, and took charge of @ certain state. No.2. A certain battle was fought by the Lily. Blue Fing. Meadow-Sweet. Mint. 

it, and talk about it, and wonder if American and British troops. An American general was told to attack, but instead commenced a retreat. He Rue. Bergamot. 

ice "i ; was reprimanded by his superior, who again ordered an advance. This put a different face on the affair, and 4. Moon of Leaves. 

it would burt us if we just tasted it. the British retreated. We show the face. The right eye gives the name of the leading American general. 5.1. Renin. 2) Minev...8. Ornate: 
“One day mother heard us talking The left gives the name of the retreating British general, and below will be found the historical name of the 4. Nature. 5. Ural. 6. Alum. 7. Umber. 

about it, and she called us away, and battle. No. 3. A country made a declaration in June, 1845. We show a newspaper headline on the event. The 8. Berlin. 9. Lintel. 10. Teller. 

told us that if we could not be satisfied six heavy-faced letters, properly arranged, will give the name of the country. 6. Bittern. 


, 





BRAVE MEN 


A writer in the Southern Birouac, discussing the | 
question so often pnt to old soldiers by non { 
combatants, “Were you scared?” remarks upon | 
the strangely contradictory phases of human 
nature which are brought out by army life He 
mentions one of his comrades who was a coward at 
home, at school and in camp, but in battle was one 
of the bravest men ever known. Elsewhere he 
would resent no insult, and could not be forced 
into any personal conflict, and that not from 
Christian principle, but from cowardice. 


In battle he was the calm, brave embodiment of 
a thorough fighter. I rode by hia side in battle for 
half an hour after a musket-ball had torn his fvot 
to pieces; yet he made no sign, uttered no 
complaint, but fought like the splendid soldier that 
he was, until his deathlike white face attracted 
attention. Then, only in response to anxious 
inquiries, he told of his wound and of the agony it 
was giving him. 

In the same regiment was a real coward, who 
would fight no battles in camp or out of it. When 
the firat gun was fired he dropped out of line and 
retrograded. Punfahment had no effect upon him. 
He was the truest and most serene coward I ever 
met, and was tolerated in the command only on 
account of his unfailing goud humor, his kind 
heart and his general usefulness. 

Me was the regimental historian, a little verbose, 
but usually accurate. A day or two after a battle 
he would turn up in camp with a detailed account 
of the engagement. With an education he would 
have made a useful war correspondent. He had 
reduced the noble art of faking care of himself to 
@n- exact science, and had the happy knack of 
Picking up all the news without ever getting hurt. 

Another queer fellow was perhaps the best armed 
man in the Confederate army. Beside his iD 
he carried two splendid cavalry pistols, and a 
murderous-looking bowie-knife encased in‘a silver 
scabbard. In camp he would fight any man or set 
of men on the slightest provocation. 

Yet this man never fired a shot at the enemy in 
all his four years’ service; nor did he permit the 
enemy to fre any at him if he could prevent It. 
On the battle-fleld he was an unobtrusive, constitu. 
tlonal coward. 

Occasionally ho talked of his infirmity with those 
whom he liked. At such times he freely admitted 
that he had not a spark of moral courage or 
personal pride when he heard a hostile gun fired, 
and that it was physically impossible for him to 
remain within the danger line on such occasions. 
To have compelled him to face the enemy, even in 
a mere skirmish, would possibly have caused his 
death from simple fright. 


AND COWARDS. 


tg eS 
A LOST NOVEL. 


A good many years ago an historical novel by 
Mr. Hoffman was announced as soon to appear 
under the title of “The Red Spur of Ramapo.” 
But the book never was published, and the cause 
of its non-appearance may well be set down among 
the calamities which befall authors. 


Mr. Hoffman had been employed. More than six 
months upon his romance. He had taken unusual 
care in its composition, and an eminent book- 
publisher had contracted with him for the copy- 
right. The novel was nearly completed, the public 
was talking about it, and romance-readers were 
anticlpating a treat. 

The author, as he wrote it, placed the manuscript 
sheets in a large portfolio by the side of his 
writing-table, ao that none of them should be lost. 
One day, on looking into his literary sub-treasury, 
he discovered to his astonishment and dismay that 
only a few sheets of “The Red Spur of Ramapo” 
were to be found. 

Not many men could have acted so calmly as did 
the author of “Greyslaer” on this occasion, and as 
the great Newton is reported to have done on a 
similar one. 

He called the chambermaid who had been 
intrusted with the care of iis room, and said: 

“Mary, have you ever taken any papers from 
this place?” 

“Sure, it’s mesilf that has, sorr,” she replied, with 
perfect frankness. 

“For what purpose did you take them?” inquired 
author, with a sinking heart. 

ure, sorr, to kindle the foire,” replied the 

guileless Mary; an’ many’s the toime  Of've 

thought how good ye was to put ‘em there for me.” 

“And how long have you been in the habit of 
taking papers from this place?” groaned the poor 
author. 

“OF couldn't say jist how long, sorr,” returned 
Mary, secing at last that something was amiss; 
“but Of niver misthrusted there was any good to 
’em, for they was all scribbled over, sorr.” 

And with sobs and wild protestations of sorrow 
the destroyer of “The Red Spur of Ramapo” fled 
from the room, leaving the aMicted author to 
console himself for hig loss as best he might. 
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PERSONAL CONSIDERATIONS, 


Mrs. Home, the wife of the author who wrote 
“The Tragedy of Douglas,” was very infirm and 
very pecullar, and spent her time on a sofa, in the 
unusual occupation of chewing nutmegs. 

at admirer of her 
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to talk with the wife of so celebrited aman, He 
Was ushered into her presenee. and began to 
ingratiate himself by praising her husband. She 





made no anew 





Then he attempted to talk on 
interest, and still she was silent 
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ONE VIEW OF 











me of definitions” produced the other 

evening this rather clever example: 
“Life—\ workshop in which no one, trom the 
foreman down to the smallest apprentice, knows 





but thar he will lose his job before night.”” 
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“DON'T you think that was a finished addr 
miveited orator to an opponent. 
Was the reply. “But atone time T thought 
never would be.” 
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in your town? We market writers Broduct. Our 
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Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YOUTR'’S COMPANION, and 
send 16 cents for samples worth double the money: 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


NICKEL SILYER HARP. 


A MUSICAL NOVELTY. 
one can play and enjoy 1 
2c. post-paid. Big Money to Agent: 
T. C, WILLIAMS Jr. CO. 
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if you want 
Pane TRICYCLE © 
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; Play Ball! 


IRWIN'S Patent Catcher's Mitts, 
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DRAPER & MAYNARD, Ashland, N. H. 
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TO GELL CHRISTY KNIVES. A GOOD INCOME STEADILY 
ASSURED, EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID ON ORDERS OF 
‘$8 AND OVER. CIRCULARS FREE. CHMaTY 
KNIFE CO, ARCH 8T. FREMONT, OHIO. 
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Our Boys’ League Mitt. 


POST-PAID 50 CTS. 
Just like the Prof. 
Catcher’s Mitt. All 
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all around work, 

See our Special Offer of Boy's 
League Base Ball Uniforms in 
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BEAUTIFIES 
Removes Tarter, Arrests Decay, 
Hardens Gums, Perfumes Breatb 
The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Draggists 
maoe onty av C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


Care of the TEETH 


is of great importance, 
To secure a perfect 
dentifrice 
should be your aim. 
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Do You Want 


The most cleanly, the most 
agreeable, and the only ‘per- 
manent”? cure known, for 

Piles, Fissure, Fistula, 
etc.? ‘Then use our 


Dry Heated Vapor Cure. 


Tt is unlike any other method 
in theory or results. Effects 
acure hy a system of Dry 
ABSORPTION. So mild is the 
treatment that it isa positive ple: 
ison with any other method. Sent post-paid. 
Price $1.00. Circular and Testimonials 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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Cheap Printing. 

PRESS prints cards, &c. Circular 
SSPE Small newspaper size $4. Great 
money maker and saver. All easy, print- 
ed rules. Stamp for catalogue, presses, 
tybe. papers &c., to factory. 
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The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and « Delicious Remed: 
for Indigesti Each tablet con 
tams one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
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Luxuriant hair, with a clean, wholesome 
scalp, free from irritating and scaly erup- 


tions, is produced by CuTicura Soap, the 
most effective skin purifying and beautify- 


ing soap in the world, as well as purest 


A large font of Type (over 4A) with i 

Fictaiier lees Ee and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 
Tweeze¥s, Corkscrew, etc., as show! Sold throughout the world. Price, 6c. 
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4 dollar saved te @ dollar earned: 
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Money Order, or Postal Note, for $1.3, 
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STRUCTIVE PLEASURE, ls pietenen tre ture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
produce! 0 the needs of physical being, will attest 
colors, big type, strong paper, a value to health of the pure Hquil laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 
Its excellence 4s due to {ts presenting, in the form 
jnost acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
Ideas of Ing and truly beneficial properties of a pertest mative, 
“ cleansing he system, is, 
HEALTHFUL Dress ite: and Fevers, and permanently curing Com, 
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e met with the approval of the medical” profession, 
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without weakening them, and it Is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50-cent an 
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Economy Beauty. 
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HIS BACKSHEESH. 


One day, suys a writer of English military expe. 
riences, a heavy gun stuck in the muddy bottom of 
a stream, and the tandem elephant was unhooked 
to shove behind, or lift the muzzle of the gun with 
his trunk. But he would not; he only bellowed 
and swayed uneasily, shifting from one foot to the 
other In the sticky mud. At last, with a piteous 
shrill trumpeting, he touched the sharp point of the 
iron right on the muzzle. 


“He says he is afraid of hurting himself, sahib,” 
explained the mahout. 

“Well,” answered the officer, in jest, “tell him to 
spoke the wheel.” 

“Promise him backsheesh, sahib, and he will.” 

“Very well!” 

The elephant carefully found a securer footing, 
curled his trunk round & lower spoke, and made the 
wheel revolve; then the shaft elephant put in his 
ponderous weight, and the gun slowly rose out of 
the mud, and rolled up the opposite bank. 

The triumphant mahout demanded backsheesh 
for his Hooshiar Hattl (wise elephant). 

“You scamp! You want the backsheesh for 
Yourself!" 

“No, sahib, I dare not cheat him, and if you don’t 
give him backsheesh, he will remember you are no 
gentleman, and will never work for you again.” 

“All right,” said the officer, tossing the man a 
couple of rupees in succession. “How shall I know 
you don’t cheat him?” 

“Come and see him fed this evening, sahib!” 

That evening by moonlight the officer was sum. 
moned to see Hooshiar Hatti eat his supper. The 
elephant was swaying to and fro, fanning himself 
with a branch, and round the fire stood huge 
chupatties—flat cakes of four, butter and sugar— 
purchased with the backsheesh for the Hooghiar’s 
supper. The mahout tvok up one of these cakes, 
and offered it to the “wise one,” who weighed It 
carefully in his trunk, and then deposited it, witha 
satistied smack, in his raw-looking mouth. 

“Now, sahib, this second chupattle ts light 


welght. See him find it out!” 
The elephants are accustomed to a certain ration 


weight, and when the Hlooshiar took this cake by 
the edge, an angry twinkle came into his wicked 
little eye, and quick as lightning, he slapped the 
mahout in the face with the leathery mage. 
“See, sahib!” cried the man in 
cheat him.” And he picked himself up, 
a larger chupattle. “Here, you fooltal 
Tevercheat you? This one js overwel 
The elephant understood, and ate 
tranquillity. 


and offered 
hone! Did 


ight.’ 
f forgiving 
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RUDE GUES’ 


America may be the biggest nation on the foot- 
stool, but we ought to be polite about it and not put 
on airs; and if we go to Canada or to Mextco we 
should remember that we are in another’s house, 
and are bound to be respectful to its inmates; and 
we should try very hard to remember that if other 
people’s waye and customs are different from our 
own, they are not of necessity worse than our own. 
Mr. F. R. Guernsey, in the Boston Herald, gives 
an account of a party of American tourists who 
quite forgot their politeness, if indeed they ever 
had any. 


A great hacienda house, the occupants a wealthy 
Mexican gentleman and his wife a 1 
highly educated and living in luxury ; | 
and wife speaking English and F 
the advantages of foreign traye 
announces that a crowd of An 
to come out from town to see the sugar-mill, 
witness the grinding of the cane. 

The planter has his own horse-car 
hospitably telephones back, offering the 
7s ial car, and inviting them to come 
Half an hour later a party of thirty tour 
well-dressed, with the outward appearance 
ladies and gentlemen 

The entire party, without waiting to be properly 
announced, bolt into the mansion, haying no one 
selected to act as their spokesman. They proceed 
to ransack the house, and the women, finding out 
the kitchen, lift the lids of the pots on the hasero, 
exclaiming, “How can these people eat such filthy 
messes!” They go to the chambers and examine 
the beds, and comment on everything visible 

Entering the parlor, one of the women, seeing 
the charming lady of the house, cries, “How black 
she is; but she has fine hair 

The men examine the su mill 
on the kedness of employing 
“pee.ons,” they say—at small wage 
After an hour the visitor Way 
the master and mistress of the estate 
You will never convince them 
not typical Americans, more's the pity 
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GUSHING OVER A POET. 


A poet knows when he hag been accepted by the 
public, from two sources—his publisher's account 
of sales, and the frequency with which certain 
women guah over him. The poet Whittier was 
often annoyed by this evidence of his popularity. 


“What does thee think women make such foolish 
speeches to me for?” he said one day to his friend 
. Claflin, who reports the incident in her 
“Personal Recollections” of the poet. “It makes 
me feel like a fool,” he added. “A woman sald to 
me yesterday, ‘Mr. Whittier, your smile is a bene 
diction.’ 

“As I was walking across the floor at the Radical 
Club a woman stopped me in the middle of the 
parlor among all the folks, and said: 

““Pve long wished to see you, Mr. Whittier, to 
ask what you thought of the subjective and the 
objective.” 

“Why, I thought the woman was crazy, and I 
sald, ‘I don't know anything about either of ’em.’” 


-=¢-- 


HIs IDEA. 


“Pompey,” said the new minister to a member of 
his congregation who was most earnest in his 


efforts to aid the church and Sunday school, “1 am | 


afraid the people here are not all us deeply 
interested {a religious matters as you are 


ee a eah,” responded the old dark y. 
considered a person of much learnin; 
neighbors, “I tink de folks am pow’ful 
in yo’ in’ ob de Gospel, but it pears like dey 
views de workin’ ob de so! s’em too much in de 
abstrac’, eak. Dey can’t seem to counterac’ dat de 
minister’s soul can’t do all de work for de whole 
sys’em. Dat’s de main obstruction, sah!” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which {s so com- & R 
ite 


mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
WE WANT AGENTS | ICE 


Send 10 cts. for sample package und 
terms for the sale of these buttons. 
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of Burnett's Cocoatne. CAde, sale by V. D. INGRAM, Holyoke, Mass. 
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FOR OUR NEW MYSTIC WATER FILTER. 
A neat, compact, salable little article. We give re- | Whit 
serve territory and very low prices. Address, | | ite 
JONES MFG. CO, 248 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. | — : 
CENTS | The Eagle Pencil Company's AT Mountain 
Oot OuE Standard penelie RaReeee oF Mt one 
of our Standard penelin, “Ave Four eeper 
for them. “if he has none send us five cents and we H O Freezer 
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1e. 
7 CO., 7 Franklin St., New York. with which Cream can be 
frozen in less time than in 
- any other Freezer made. 
| This is a positive fact and we can prove it. 

Ice Cream can he produced costing not to exceed one- 
half the price charged by confectioners and of equal 
uuality. A copy of “Frozen Dainties,” by 
LINCOLN, author of Boston Cook Book, giving direc. 
tions for making fifty varieties of frozen delicacies, 
malled free. Send your name and address. 
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The finest in the world. 
_ Have the most up-to- 
| date improvements and 
conveniences. 

Nothing by halves. 

Get our ’94 catalog tell- 
ing all about Victor su- 
periority. 
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This Dressing has made them famous. New York. Boston. A Very Satisfactory Garment. F 
For Sale by Dealers, By Mail. Chi < Supports Stocki 8 der clothes from 
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~— Photographic Views of the World. 


A Gallery of 128 Instructive Views given for only one New Subscriber. 
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¥. 





s. 1. 
N. CHADWICK CO., Brooklyn, 





EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL. 
Educational travel is one of the late features of popular education. Parties are organized and under skilled leadership visit places of historic 
interest. In these times comparatively few people can afford the money or time necessary for extended trips. To such this offer will be of special 
interest because it is next to seeing the places themselves. Join our “personally conducted" trip around the world as described below. 


| ABOUT THE TRIP. 


The trip consists of a ‘Photographic journey around the world.” ‘I'he book containing the views is 8x 11 inches in size and is strongly cloth 
' bound and has 256 pages. The views are 614 x 8 inches in size. On the Opposite page from the view is an historical sketch, clearly and concisely 
| Written. Study the pictures and descriptions and your knowledge of the world will be enlarged. 








ber part, post-paid. Here are some of the scenes to which this gallery of 
views will take its possessor: Cities, Public Buildings, Cathedrals, Street 
, Scenes, Mosqnes, Churches, Temples, Castles, Lakes, Mountains, Rivers, 
| Falls, Cafions, Geysers, Fountains, Parks, Towers, Ruins and Pyramids; 
Palaces and Huts; Tropical Scenery and Snow-capped Peaks; Instanta- 


How to Entertain. 


In many homes the great reliance for entertaining callers is the family 
album. When all other topics of conversation are exhausted, this repository 
of the family’s best looks is brought forward. 

While no one can find fault with this, we would suggest as a substitute, | neous Views of People in many countries. 
“Views around the World.” All, whether young or old, will be at once | 
interested, both in seeing the sights depicted and in listening to the expla- | 
nations. Althongh each view has a fine description, the book will incite to i 
further study of the places shown. Newspaper references to them will be } 
read with keener interest. This 1s the most costly premium given for one 
new subscription we have given in recent years. 
expressly for Tue Youtu's Companion subscribers. 
advantage of this costly offer. 





Our Co-operation. 


We ask you to send us 4 cents in stamps for one part of this costly book 
| and the name of one family not taking Tue ComPaNton. Why? Because 
This edition is made | we want you to know that the prize we offer 1s worth working for. If you 
No others can take | see q sample part vou are sure to want the complete book 
We can help you in your endeavor to obtain the new subscription. How ? 
' On receipt of the name of the family who you think ought to subscribe we 
2 will mail free a copy of THe Youtu's Companion to this family for two 
Our Sample Trip Offer. ' consecutive rine This will enable your friends to become interested in 
Ist. Send us 4 cents in stamps and the name of one family who ; Tur Companron. When you call to solicit their subscription you will in 
| does not take Tue Youtn'’s Companion and we will mail you post-paid most cases, we hope, be successful, and thus carn this treasury of art and 
one part of this beautiful book, containing 24 pages and II large views. information. 
This part will convince you that the book we offer vou 1s a real treasure. The work complete, handsomely bound in cloth, given only to CoMPANION 
Its price, handsomely bound in cloth, is $2.00. If you can obtain only one, subscribers for one new subscriber and 25 cents for postage. Sec 
new subscriber the book is yours. | Conditions, page 506 of our October Premium List. Sold for $2.00, 
; This valuable book is made up of 14 trips or parts, which sell at 20 cents | postage 25 cents extra. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an fliustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages, Its subscription price is $1.7 
& year, payment in advance. | 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single Seokly lass of the paper. All| 
additional es over ole t—which is the number 

ven for $1.76—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 1 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time; 
during the year, \ 

Money for Renewals should be seut by each sub- 
se! r directly to this office. We do not request 
‘Agonte to collect money for renewals of subserip- 

jons., 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mall, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN NE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it ts stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own: 
responsibility. 

Vontal Notes are not s safe means of sending 
Any one can collect them at any Money-O1 
office, and if lost or stol 


money. | 
ler Post: | 
the money cannot be | 





| deseription In their houses. 


THE YOUTH’S 


From the slopes about the head-waters of one of 
thexe streams the woods have been cut away; on 
the banks of the other they remain practically 
undisturbed. 

On the first there is a desolation which the pro- 
fessor’s photographs vividly showed. Last year, 
ina flood, thousands of dollars’ worth of property 
—chietly that of the public, in bridges and road. 
Ways—were swept away. More than that, several 
human lives were lost. : 

The farmers in the lower valley of this etream 
complain that it is destroying the fertility of their 
farms with its wash. 

On the second stream there has been no flood, no 
destruction of property, no loss of life. High water 
on the river is beneficent and is welcome. 

The inhabitants of the country bordering these 
two streams do not need any further demonstration 
of the wisdom of preserving mountain forests. 


HOUSMAN’S ARMY. 


In the “Annals of Staten Island” an Instance 
fs related of extraordinary self-possession and 
prompt decision on the part of a young man named 
Housman. The residents of the island, during its | 
occupancy by the British in Revolutionary timer, 
were prohibited from keeping firearms of any 
A few of them, never. 
theless, had succeeded in concealing guns, and 
among these was young Housman. 








recovered, as no duplicates are fasued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do 40 at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. ' 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers , 
must be notified ‘by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- : 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-oftice address ts given. 

Always give the name of the Post-oftice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. i 











We have a few Agents who take new sub- | 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions | 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be | 


made to thei until the person who subscribes has | 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The» 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be @ guarantee o} 

then money can be patd to hin. | 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable { 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, | 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. | 
201 Columbus Avenue. | 





For the Companion. 


CARE OF THE BODY IN SUMMER. 


Every twenty-four hours the human body: loses 
no small amount of heat by radiation from the 
surface during perspiration. But contrary to what 
might seem probable at first thought, this loss Is 
oftener advantageous than otherwise. 

In this way an escape-pipe, so to speak, te pro- 
vided for the human mechanism; and just as the 
excape-pipe of a steam-engine is self-regulating, 50, 
fortunately, the radiation of heat from the surface 
of the body is under control of the nervous system. 

When the fact is made apparent to the nerve. 
centres that the temperature of the body ts getting | 
too high, notice {s immediately sent along the 
nerves to open wider the bluod.vessels at the 
surface of the body; with the result that the blood 
flows nearer the surface, the sweat-glands are 
atimulated to Increased action, more water {y 
excreted by them, and with the water goes off the 
heat. 

Since it is by this means largely that the super. 
fluous heat of the body in health as well as in 
disease is got rid of, it is clearly very important, 
expecially at this tine of the year, that the pores 
of the skin should never be allowed to become 
clogged. 

With the increased amount of dust in the atmo. + 
sphere, and {ts natural propensity for adhering to 
the perypiring body, the daily bath becomes more | 
of a necessity during the summer months than at | 
any other time of the year. One should take great ' 
care, however, that the bodily temperature Is 
reduced as nearly as possible to normal before the 
lath is taken. If the.temperature is somewhat 
luigh, and the body perapiring freely, the danger of 
taking cold will be increased, by reason of the , 
sudden congestion of the blood in the dilated : 
vessels at the surface of the body. H 

Much of the advantage tu be derived from sen. | 
hathing will be lost, unless the crusts of salt which | 
form in the pores of the akin on the evaporation of | 
the water are removed by subsequent brisk towel- | 
ling or fresh-water sponging. 

Not only is the perspiration an efficient means of 
removing superfluous heat, but by this same channel 
go out many of the waste prod of the body. 
These waste products are always relatively in. | 
creased tn the summer months, and so it 1s doubly 
important that during this trying season we should | 
keep the skin in a healthy and cleanly condition. 
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A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE. 


It is seldom that people really take home to them. , 
selves a great truth contained in a general state- 
ment unless they are acquainted with some of the | 
particular instances which go to prove it. People 
hear, for instance, a great deal about the effect of 
cutting away timber in drying up the land and! 
producing floods; but unlexs they have seen an, 
actual case of mischief resulting from forest : 
destruction, they are apt to think of it as something 
applying to distant countries rather than to their 
native hill 














Recently a learned professor helped the people 
Mf Albany to see this fact almost with their own 
eyes. By the ald of magic-lantern slides he exhib 
ted the condition of two streams in the upper 
Susquehanna valley in New York 
streams are about ten miles apart. They 
start at the same altitude, and descend with the 
me rapidity. Their basins have nearly the same 
urea and inclinat and once the two streams 
were of equal volume 


the honesty of the Agent—and | {| 


*‘ Sweden. 


One morning after the fall of a light snow, the 


| young man was out with his gun in quest of rabbite. 


When a sudden turn in the path brought him in 
night of two soldiers who were probably out, like 
himself, after game. 

The two parties saw each other simultaneously, 
and each stopped. Housman thought of the loss of 
his gun, and possibly of his life; but the sense of 
danger was bat a stimulus to his coolness and 
daring. He suddenly turned his back on the sol. 
diers, and stepping around the turn, waved hix 
hand as if beckoning to some one. 

“Hurry up!” he shouted. ‘Here are two Brit- 
Ishers. ‘Three of you go round to the right, three 
to the left, and the rest follow me. Hurry up, 
before they run away !” 

‘The Britlshers, hearing these words, and fearin 
there might be a small army about to surround 
them, turned and fled. They even threw down 
their arms to facilitate their fight. 

What report they made when they reached their 
quarters is not known, but a detachment wae at 
once sent out to capture the young man and his 
army. Their surprise and mortification may be 
magined when at the turn in the path they could 
find but the tracks of a single individual. | 





SWEDISH BIRTHDAYS. 


Children in this country, however much they 
may enjoy birthday celebrations and gifts, are 
quite content to have them once a yeur, but the 
fortunate children of Sweden have three birthdays 
In the course of every twelve months. First, and 
most important, is the real birthday; but the other 
two are also occasions for festivity and the presen 
tation of small gifts. These two days are those | 
whose names the Swedish boy or girl bears. For 
every day in the Swedish calendar has its own 
special name, besides the weekly name which it 
bears like the days of other countries. 

Sometimes the parents give a child one name 
which is not to be found in the Swedish calendar, 
so that there ts occasionally a sorrowful plaint such 
as the one made by a little girl who explained 
regretfully to some English friends that che had 
“only two birthdays.” “One of my names ts 
Sigrid,” she sald, “and there isn’t any day for 
that!” 

Ev 





y day has a special name tn the German 








calendar aw well, and some of the names, allowing | 
for the difference in language, are the same in 
corresponding dates in the two calendars. The 


observance of 
not by any means so 





er, Is 
ny as in 


such “namesake days,” ho 
mon in Gern 











To American ears the glib statement made by a 
little Swedish girl who was asked ax to the date 
her birthday, “The fifteenth of March, twenty 
second of May, and nit ith of November,” has 
at first a decidedly strange sound. 














FRANK AND LITERAL. 
An amusing story ts given in the Ladies’ Pictorial | 

of a little girl who had been very naughty, so that | 

the aunt whom she was visiting had to punluh her. 


When she came to say her prayers at night her 
little mind was still full of wrath against her aunt, 
but yet the child did not quite Itke to leave her 
name out of her evening devotions, so she compro- | 
mixed matters by saying, ‘Pray, God, bless father 
and mother,” then, after a long pause, she added, 
“and bless Aunt Julla, too, but not much 

is perhaps natural that little children should 
expect their small xupplications to be answered 
Nterally. We can sympathize with the small boy 
over lils sums, who sald to his governess in # 
puzzled, halfAndignant voice : 

“fean't do my sums, f can’t; and 1 did ask God 
to help me, and He's made three mistakes already 














REASON ENOUGH. 


Patrick and Michael were talking over the grim 
subject of autupsies, and Michael said: 


“An’ sure it’s mesilf that would never permit the 
murtherin’ docthers to make their ahtapsy wid me. 

“Fhwat wud ye do, Mike?” said Pat. 

“It wud be nilcissary for the spalpeens to walk 
over me dead body first!” 

“Indade, an’ why mightn’t they do that, Mike? 
It's n simple moind ye have, me b’y. Now for me 
own part, whin I'in dead’ I'll have an ahtapsy, 
sure.” 

An! why will ye have it, Pat?” 
Bekaxe Pd not deny meself the small sattsfac- 
tion of knowin’ fhwat T died wid!” 





LARGE-HANDED. 


Perhaps the largest hand on record is that of a 
New York City policeman, who went into a men's j 
furnishing store lately and asked for a pair of | 
gloves 

What nup 

Number 763 policeman, a lit 
by the questior hinking, no doubt 
th nlesman wished to identi him a 
of the “fe with 
with the gloves 


yer?” asked the salesman 
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COMPANION. 


Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown's | 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” CAdr. | 





Aluminum Featherweight 


Bicycle Rims. (Patestes.) 
Greatest Innovation in Bicycle Construction. 
LIGHTEST WEIGHT BICYCLES IN THE WORLD. 


We offer a stanch 22-1b. Light Roadster. Many othernew 

ideas. Result of seven years’ experimenting. Write for 

beautiful illustrated descriptive Catalogue FREE. 

THE EAGLE, BICYCLE MFG. COMPANY, 
‘orrington, Con 





A Practical Every-Day 


COOK BOOK 
“FREE fontaining, over 


pages, bound in cloth, "Ds 


fall © WATCH CLOCK, 
the « pt ovelty of the age. 
Fo ars address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
1 P.O. Bow 289, 31-33 Veacy St., New York, N.Y. 





Greatest Award 


CHICKERN. 


AT E 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 
For the unimpeachable truth of the 


above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


Fos the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM ' 
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Nothing pleases 


Nestlé’s Food 


It is Wholesome — Easily Prepared — Economical. 


Prepared for use by the addition of water 
only, thus avoiding the danger lurking in 
Milk of Tuberculous Cows. 


Makes Healthy, Happy, Hearty Babies. 


Nestle’s Food is recognized as the safest 
diet for infants — specially when Summer 
Complaints have to be contended with. 


Large Sample and Book. ‘‘The Baby," free. 


THOS. LEEMING & Co., 70 Warren Street, 
New York, N. Y., 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


Baby better than 
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Strictly High Grade 
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Warranted 


FULL LINE FOR BOYS and GIRLS 


As well as Ladies and Gentlemen. 


SUPERLATIVE QUALITY. 
The only line of thoroughly high grade 
diese butte in the world at medium 





prices\and the only line of strictly. high 

grade bicyclen for boys and girls built at 

ANY PRICE, Waverley Scorcher, inch, 

2 ibs., fitted with G. € J. clincher tires at 

#85, equal to any machine made, regard- 
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rice. (ata. “BR” mailed free. 
Guaranty backed by INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 
a Million Dollar Co. dianapolis, Ind., U.S.A. 
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AYER’S PILL 





Cannot be Equaled. 


“T have taken Ayer’s Pills for many years, 


derangements, Ayer’s- Pills have no equal.” 
— Mrs. May JOHNSON, 368 Rider ave., New 
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For the Companion. 


HIS LAST. 


IN Two Parts.— Part II. 


Jack heard no more of Crish until the following 
Monday. On that day, as he sauntered across 
the road on his way to his room in the college 


park, he noticed that the door of the church was , 
open. Springing over the low chain fence, he | 
crossed toward it, intending to go and look at the | 
To his 


chancel windows in the morning light. 
surprise, on nearing the entrance, he saw the 
bishop standing on the steps of the nave. 

“Dear old gentleman!” thought Jack, affec- 


tionately, as he took off his hat and advanced to | 
“I wonder what he wants ?”’ for the | 


meet him. 
bishop. had come down upon the lawn and stood 
in the sunshine, evidently waiting. 

“You wished to speak to me?” asked the 

bishop, looking up into Jack's clear hazel eyes, 
and noting, half-unconsciously, the reddish 
bronze tint that the strong sunlight was bringing 
out in his dark, curling hair. 
-no; that is, not particularly,’’ stammered 
Jack. “I mean I am always glad to see you, 
sir,” and he laughed frankly at his own confusion. 
“But there was nothing particular this morning. 
It is lovely, sir, isn’t it?" 

He drew in a deep breath as he spoke, 
and squaring his broad shoulders, looked 
the sun in the face. The bishop surveyed 
him in silence; all the color and life and 
vigor of the young year seemed to centre 
in Jack as he stood, and the old man 
sighed. 

“Have you nothing, then, to ask me? 
Nothing ?”” adding, as if in answer to the 
puzzled expression that crept into Jack's 
face, ‘I saw you crossing the lawn, and 
hoped that you wished to speak with me.” 

“The church door was open,” answered 
Jack, “and I thought that I would go in 
& moment. The east windows are 80 fine 
when the sun is on them —’’ 

The bishop moved away as if Gisap- 
pointed. Then prompted by a second 
thought, he turned again to where Jack 
was standing, and raising his arm in a 
gesture of mingled command and entreaty, 
and pointing toward the wide archway 
before him, said: 

“My son, the Door is always open 
to you. I do not wish to force your 
confidence; but I bid you remember 
this, that in coming trouble you 
may know whither to turn.” 

Again he waited, as if hoping 
for some appeal or confidence; 
but Jack remained silent and 
mystified. 

“T will await your own time,” 
said the bishop; and with another 
sigh he began to mount the 
broad church steps. Still again, 
at the top. he pansed. 

“Did you know that little 
Lucretia Parkhurst is very ill?” 
he added; and without waiting 
for an answer, he disappeared 
within the nave. 

Little Crish very il]! Troubled 
beyond expression, Jack went to his room and 
tried in vain to study. He had not long been 
there when a heavy step was heard on the stairs, 
and without troubling himself to knock or to 
speak, Jim Parkhurst entered, and roughly threw 
a bag of clean clothes on the floor. 

“How is Crish ?”’ asked Jack. 

“Well, I guess Crish is about played out,” Jim 
answered, sullenly. 

“Ts she no better ?"’ 

“It’s no thanks to you she aint dead!" 

“Ts the doctor there ? 

“Doctor!” repeated Jim. 
the old bishop think we’re made of money! I 
tell you, if she’s a-goin’ to die she'll die, an’ 
‘taint no use for grannie to be spendin’ five 
dollars on Windsor fer comin’ out from Little- 
ton.” 

“Why doesn’t she have Crag 

“She might—if ‘twas a horse.’’ 
leave. 

Jack sprang to the door. ‘Tell your grand- 
mother that [ shall bring Doctor Windsor myself 
this afternoon!’ he called; but Jim neither 
turyed nor answered. 


” 

















“IT guess you an’ 





Jim took his 


It was about four o'clock when Jack alighted | had been suppressing ended in a violent fit of| ‘I'll stop and tell Crag what to do. 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 194. 


at Mrs. Parkhurst’s gate, accompanied by the! coughing. 


doctor from Littleton. The old woman met them 


Doctor Windsor came forward and seated him- 


at the door, and without a word led them into the | self in a rough rocking-chair near the head of the 


room where Crish lay on a lounge by the fire. 
The little girl rose on her elbow as they entered, 
and looked anxiously at Jack. Her cheeks were 


| lounge. 
toward her as he did so with a lowering look 
from under his shaggy eyebrows. 


He listened, gravely turning his head 


Finally be 


flushed and her eyes bright with fever; her lips, | laid his ear at her chest. 


sharply defined and scarlet, gave a beauty and 


«“‘How long has this been going on ?”’ he asked, 


meaning to her face which it had not possessed in | when the paroxysm was over. 


the indeterminate outlines of youthful health. 


She beckoned Jack to approach, and taking | 


advantage of a conversa- 
tion between Doctor Wind- 
sor and her grandmother, 
whispered eagerly : 
“Grannie suspicions you! 
Mind you don't let on. I've 
kept dark enough, but T 
believe she’s been to the 
bishop. I wouldn't have 
thought it of grannie!"" 
“Never mind,’ said 
Jack, reassuringly ; “your 
grannie’s right. 
“Right?” queried Crish, 
angrily. ‘After all you’ve 
done fer us, and fer her, 
too! You paid for 





her 


“NOW SAY 


three months washin’ she never did last winter, 
an’ got a woman in to nurse her, an’ 

“Hush!” said Jack; for the child’s voice was 
rising. 
about her woodshed.”" 

“I been a-lyin’ here thinkin’,” said Crish. “If 
you're found out, you'll be expelled. I heard 
Mr. Prexy an’ the bishop talkin’ in the vestry 
Saturday before last, when I was cleanin’ the 
church with grannie. ‘The next thin ou did,” 
Mr. Prexy said, ‘you'd have to go.’ You'll be 
expelled, Mr. Jack !”" 

“Oh, they won't expel me,” said Jack, easily. 

“They will!’ whispered Crish, hoarsely. “It 
An’ for grannie, 








worrits me out of my senses! 





grannic! to tell! I’m that ashamed 
“You needn't be,’’ interrupted Jack, softly. 
“She hasn't made matters a bit worse than they 


would have been anyhow. I shall tell myself. 
Iam going to see the president —"’ 

Crish started up. 

“Don't, don’t, Mr. Jack!" She caught his 
sleeve. ‘I know it’s your last chance! They'll 
send you off, an’ I can’t have you sent off all 
I can't, I can’t!” The emotion she 











along of me 












































“Ten days,’’ replied Mrs. Parkhurst. 
“Manson,” said the doctor, luoking up at Jack, 
“please wait for 
me outside.”’ Jack 
went outside and 
waited. The time 
seemed to stretch 
out interminably. 
“ What have 


thing within him, 


IT!" 


to time he muttered doggedly, as if in answer 
to the questioning, ‘‘She must recover!” 
At last Doctor Windsor came limping down 


“IT owed her that for the trick we played | the narrow flagged walk, and after helping him 


into the carriage, Jack drove off. The old man 
leaned back wearily. 
“Poor little thing! poor little thing!’ he said 
at last, with a sigh; and Jack’s heart sank. 
“Does she suffer ?"’ he asked, remorsefully. 
“Not much. No, not very much. Her suffering 
is nearly over, I’m afraid. Poor little thing! A 
week ago perhaps I might have saved her 
An awful silence fell upon the earth. To Jack 
the thud of the horse's feet and the roll of the 
carriage wheels became inaudible; the sound of 
died into a whisper; a deadly 
horror laid hold upon him. He have 
unconsciously pulled the reins, for the 
and the light vehicle turned sidewise 





the doctor's voic 





must 
horse 
swerved 
upon its wheels. 
“What are you about?” 
“Will you come out and see her to-morrow 7” 


cried the doctor. 


Jack 
To himself his voice sounded hollow 





sped. 
and far 


away—scarcely more than a murmur. 


you done?” some- | 





kept repeating ; | 
and from time | 


He can do 
as well as I can now; there is very little that any 
one can do.” 

“She hates Doctor Crag. 
come.” 

“Oh, Crag will do. I can’t afford to come out 
for nothing, and that poor old woman has trouble 
enough ahead —"* 

«I will come for you myself,” interrupted Jack. 
“It's—it’s my affair.” 

“Umph! How does it come to be your affair?" 
said the doctor, looking at him curiously. 

There was a pause. Jack dared not trust his 
voice. 

“I am a murderer!" he cried at last, in bitter 
misery. 

“Perhaps you are," was the grim response, 
“but how ?” 

“By my own miserable, miserable folly!" In 
short, agonized’ sentences the poor boy told the 
whole story. 

Doctor Windsor listened to him to the end 
without interruption. 

“Have you been to the president ?”’ 
he asked, when Jack had ceased 
speaking. 

“No,” said Jack. ‘I did not know 
that she was seriously ill until this 
morning. It was the bishop who 
firat told me of it; he knows all this, 

, 1 think.” 

“You had better see him. 

“T shall.” 

After that they rode in silence. 
From time to time the doctor glanced 
at his yonpg companion, who stared 
ahead in stony wretchedness, mechan- 
ieally avoiding the rnts and breaks in 
the ill-made country road. 

“He is dazed, but he handles a 
horse by instinct,” thought the old 
man. By and by he said, “I think 
that this is about your last prank.” 
Jack’s only answer was anod. Not 
a word iore was said. 

The evening shadows were begin- 
ning to fall in the streets of Littleton, 
when they drew up by the mounting- 
block in front of the doctor’s old red 
brick house. 

“You will come to-morrow, if I call 
for you?’ asked Jack, almost im- 
ploringly. 

“Yes; I will come. It comforts 
yon, I suppose, to do what you can. 
Well, may God help you, my poor 
lad! For He only can!" 

Without waiting fur assistance the 
doctor climbed down from the car- 
riage, and pulling out a great red-silk 
handkerchief, limped slowly toward 
the door, violently blowing his nose. 

On his return to Dulwich Jack 
drove up to the bishop's house, and 
for the second time that day told the 
story of hig folly. It was not easy; 
the sharp pain of the afternoon had 
made him realize that he was a boy 
no longer; and in his newly found 
manhood this tale of childish heed- 
lessness added a sting of bitter humil- 
iation to the remorse he already felt. 

“You are willing to abide by the 
consequences of your act?” said the bishop. 

“Yes,” answered Jack. 

“Then I should advise you to go at once to the 
president. And I ought to warn you that, since 
you are already on probation, I fear you may be 
compelled to leave the college. Not for this in 
itself, but as the crowning folly in three years of 
reckless mischief. The matter my 
jurisdiction ; but the president has but lately been 
speaking to me of your conduct.” 

“I know,” said Jack. ‘He told me.” 

There was a painful silence. At last 
broke it with an effort. 

“Don’t think that I am cowardly, or trying to 
if I might only wait! 
She has tried in every 
they 


1 wish you would 





is out of 


Jack 


escape what is just, but 
That poor little thing! 
way to shield me, and—if I were expelled 
wonld tell her. That brother of hers is a brute! 
And Doctor Windsor says it is only a matter of a 
O bishop, Not for 
myself, but until —* 





week or so. let me wait! 
ied away. He covered his face with 


and bowed his head on the table before 





His voice 
his hands 
him, and sobbed 

Phy bishop was greatly moved. “You 


may 
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wait," he said ina husky tone; and Jack, scarcely 
knowing what he did, stumbled out of the house, 
down the hill, and walked wearily to his own 
room. 

Soon after Jack's departure the bishop heard 
the sound of a horse's feet stamping upon the 
gravel in the carriageway. 

+sAtwater,” he called to his servant, who was 
inspecting the vehicle curiously, ‘is that the 
horse and buggy Mr. Manson came with ?"* 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Drive them down to Allen's stable, wil 
Mr. Manson walked home.” 

Jack, in his misery, had forgotten that he had 
left the horse. 

That was the first of several sad drives between 
Dniwich and Littleton. Crish’s life continued to 
flicker on from day to day, and poor Jack did 
whet he could. He procured a nurse, since the 
old grandmother was soon worn out with unac- 
customed care and confinement. He levied a tax 
in jellies and nutritious soups on all the ladies he 
knew, and hoping against hope, he haunted Mrs. 
Parkhurst's little front garden daily. But Crish 
was too ill to see’ hin 

Finally Doctor Windsor refused to come out) 
any longer. “I can do nothing more,’’ he said; 
“nothing.” And still the child lingered. 

“Somethin’ ’s a-keepin’ her,” Mrs. Parkhurst 
said one day to the nurse. “Seems as if she 
couldn't die.” 

“I've seen it before,"’ said the nurse, sagely. 

“Do ye think she'll rally toward the end ?’’| 
asked the old woman, with the leaden self-control | 
of age and penury. 

“They most always do,” said the nurse. 

There was a little stir from the bed. The two 
women turned to find a pair of bright eves fixed | 
on them impatiently. Crish had “rallied.” 

“Send for Mr. Jack,” she murmured. 

Reluctant even to obey the behest of a dying 
sister, Jim was despatched to the college, and 
before long Jack was standing in the narrow 
doorway of Crish’s little room. 

“Here!’’ she whispered, “stoop down.” Jack 
knelt by the bed. ‘Does the bishop know ?”” she 
asked, faintly but eagerly. 

Jack nodded. 

“Who told him?’ she breathed; ‘J never 
did.” 

“I told him myself,” said Jack. 

“Did you make him promise to let you off?" 

“1 don’t care to be let off, Crish,"’ he answered, 
incautiously, “but the bishop has nothing to do 
with it.” 

“Oh, he has, he has!" 
began to cry softly. 

“She's fretted over that ever sence she was 
took,” said old Mrs. Parkhurst, in a low, monoto- 
nous voice, to the nurse. ‘I do believe it’s what's 
a-keepin’ her. She sets that store by Mr. Jack.” 

“O Crish!"" whispered Jack, ‘tsay you forgive 
me once more! Do not worry’ for my sake. 
Nothing worse can happen to me than having you 
here so ill, and all my fault.” 

“Don’t!” said she, impatiently. ‘Don't, Mr. 
Jack, that aint it! Idon’t mind. Why, I'd just 
as lief's die as not. But won't he let you off?” 

Jack tried to smile, but his eves were full of 
tears. 

“Do not think of it, child,” he said. 
will harm me.” 

But she held fast to his hand, looking at him 
with her bright, feverish eyes, and was not 
satistied. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you?" 
asked. 

“Yes, 
for you. 

There was a long silence; she seemed to be 
thinking deeply. al 

“Would you mind going for the bishop? I 
want to see him,” she whispered at last. “I'd 
like to hear him say, ‘The peace of God,’ once 
more, just as he does in church—with bis white 
sleeves—before I—go, you know. Ask him if he 
won't wear ‘em.”" 

Later in the day the noise of wheels was heard 
in the room where the little girl lay, and soon the 
door opened to admit the bishop. Jack's dark 
head towered above the old man’s white one. 
The low fire in the grate flickered on the rich 
satin and gleamed on the white sleeves of the 
hishop’s robes. He had put them on, as the little 
girl had reqnested. Her eves brightened and 
fixed themselves on the bishop as they entered. 
she wants you,” said Mrs. Parkhurst. 

Seating himself by the bed, he bent over to 
catch her feeble utterance. 

«About Curley,” she gasped. ‘and Mr. Jack, 
you know; you must let him off.” 

The bishop's face grew grave. 

“He's punished enough,” she said, her forces 
almost exhausted. ‘He's played his last prank. 
Make—them—let—him—off!"" She gazed im- 
ploringly into his face. 

“Make them—you can! Promise!" 
formed the words only, and. still the 
hesitated. 

“Oh, promise 7" murmured the dying child. 
“T promise,” said the bishop, solemnly. 
“She'll have rest now,”’ said Mrs. Parkhurst, 
with a sigh. 

The glory of the setting sun filled the room. 
No one spoke. Jack came softly, and kneeling 
on the other side of the hed, waited. 

“Now say it! cried Crish, with a strange 
increase of strength in her voice. 

‘Ihe bishop rose slow!y to his feet. and with 





you? 





In her weakness she 


“Nothing 


he 


she answered, faintly, ‘it's why I sent 








Her lips 
bishop 





THE YOUTH’S 


| outstretched arms, protecting and blessing at once, 
gave the little girl her last benediction. 

“<‘The peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing, keep your hearts and minds in the 
knowledge and love of God, and of his Son Jesus 
Christ, our Lord: and the blessing of God 
Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, be amongst you, and remain with you— 
always.’ ” 

No response followed. As the day waned, 
| peacefully the soul of little Crish passed on into 
| the silence of the life that is eternal. 

Mary Tarpan WriGHt. 
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For the Companion. 


SUNSET AT LAKE ST. CLAIR. ' 


| A lance of sunlight lies upon the lake 

j Elung lightly from the purple water's edge, 
While high o'er-reaching ragged cliff and ledge | 

The white mists loom and from their damp hair shake 

| Pearl-dews upon the herons in the brake: 








With stutt’ring accents from the tufts of sedge 
' The poor persistent katy-did its pledge 
Of love repeats and bids the loon awake. 
| No ripple mars the perfect calm save whe 
The wind scuds past; the vagrant huntsiman’s gun 
‘Sounds in the distance, through the waning Hght 
A lonely crane slow-rising from the fen 
Goes lumb'ring westward where the setting sun 
Sprays gold dust on the ebon wings of night. 
JEAN LA RUE BURNETT. 








For the Companion. 


THE DAY MISS DIXON WAS LATE. 


Miss Dixon’s lapse did not occur on the morning 

of the December day that went into history under 

this title. Five minutes of nine on that day found | 
her enumerating the small inhabitants of Number 

Eight, her little school, as they made the most of 

the minutes left for gay morning chatter. 

Up and down the rows of shining faces went 

Miss Dixon’s eyes. There were the fresh collared 

{and aproned children of the Spinningville mill- 

‘owners; the children of the mill operatives in 

‘collars and aprons of the same cut, but a little 
‘less brilliantly clean, and more frayed at the 

| edges; the minister's son, the deacon’s daughter; 

| Jimmy Daley, with an offering of fragrant pine 

cones, damp from the woods, and Jerry Flynn | 
‘with his chronic plaint, “Feets is cold!’’—all : 
j these and more. But where was Batty McLean? 

Now in Spinningville the three school virtues 
were silence, studiousness and punctuality; but 
, the greatest of these was punctuality. Number 
‘Ten had managed to carry a register clean of 
tardy-marks through a term, and every other 
; school in the village burned to do as well, or 
’ better. 

The usual salutation between teachers was the 
| question, “How many marks?” followed by, 
l«What per cent.?" One heavy borrower of 

trouble tortured herself thus: ‘Ten sessions this 
week — forty-eight children —four hundred and 
eighty chances for tardy-imarks—Oh me!”’ 

It was much the same among the children. “I 
dreamed I was late and they all looked at me!” 
sobbed a little girl one night, as she woke in a’ 
‘fright; and less sensitive youngsters dreaded that 
| look, especially when it was accompanied by the 
| pointed and energetic singing of “Oh, where have 
| you been, Tardy Boy, Tardy Boy ?”’ or “Tardy 
| Tommy came to school.” 

“All here but Batty McLean,” said Miss Dixon, 
on this December morning. “Can any one tell 
ine about him ?”” 

“He's ‘way down by the bridge, but he’s 
, a-running,’’ announced Charley Cole, who sat by 
the window. 

“Only two minutes more!"’ sighed Miss Dixon. 

“The scholars in Number Nine do be all the 


time singing : 
' “Number Eight, 
Always late 




















| scowled Nora Kelly. | 


; “I've heard something like: 
i 


“Number Nine 


Feels so fine,’ 


| on this side the fence," smiled the teacher. 
children smiled back. ‘It's 


The ! 





mber Ten 
i Can't do it again,” 





they said; and then they all watched the door 
where Batty would enter in silence. | 
; The minutes went by, and the great bell 
struck nine and ended hope. Three seconds later 
Batty McLean threw himself at the stairs, and 
somehow reached the school-room door with a 
; pounding heart and an aching chest. 

‘He was twelve years old, and sinall for his age. 
He had shaggy red hair, quick blue eves, and a 
|plucky, freckled face. He was an odd little 
| figure, in his outgrown belted jacket and new, 
long trousers which allowed a size or two for 
growth; but he did not look at all like the limp | 
creature who usually trails behind occasion. 

“Well, Batty 2? demanded the teacher. | 

“Had to go to some place!"" panted Batty. 

“I'm afraid you did not get up early. Wouldn't 
rising half an hour earlier have brought vou back 
from your place in season ?"” 

Batty considered a short space, siniling queerly. 
“Yes'm, p'raps.” 

That smile. with its faint suggestion of mockery. 
killed Miss Dixon's pity for the boy’s evident 
exhaustion; and as Batty sank into his chair, 
she arose from hers and gave an eloquent 
impromptu address on the subject of punctuality. 
She pointed out to the children the dangers to 
which neglect of this virtue would expose them 
through life. She explained the reasons for the 
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school rules, and dwelt upon the selfishness of | 
letting the reputation of the school suffer through 
the neglect of one. 

The children listened approvingly, and won- 
dered what Batty McLean was thinking behind | 
his elbow. 

There was a reaction of pity for the culprit, 
however, when she wrote two lines of figures on 
the board : 





9 
1 


23 4 67 8 
8 7 6 43 2 


on 


1 
9 


and pronounced the horrible sentence, ‘Multiply 
the digits by the digits reversed, and prove the | 
result.”” 

“That is hard lines for careless Batty,” reflected | 
Miss Dixon, ‘but it’s good practice for him, and ! 
I must make an example.” 

Still, she felt a little remorseful at recess when 


| Batty, turning his back to the window which 


commanded the playground, ranged ‘the digits 

and the digits reversed"’ upon his sticky slate. 1 
“You need not do it all now, Batt: 
“I'd rather get it over,”’ he said; and his pencil 

clicked until the other children came back rosy : 





| from their snowball frolic. 


When Miss Dixon went home at noon, she left 

Batty still manfully doing battle with the digits 
and the digits reversed. 
'd rather get it done,”’ he again replied to her 
advice to seek the fresh air; and an uneasy 
memory of his flushed face haunted her home- 
ward walk, her hasty dinner, and the half-hour 
of “per centing’’ which followed. 

And now comes the almost unbelievable part of 
this truthful story. It had never happened 
before; it never happened again. But on this 
fated day Miss Dixon, who had worked late the 
evening before and was very tired, fell asleep 
over her pile of corrected papers; and while she 
dreamed of discovering an infallible device for the 
Suppression of Tardiness, the town clock struck 
its deep note, and all the school-bells responded. 

With this Miss Dixon awoke with a great start; 
and saw that she, the stern foe of unpunctuality, 
would be at least ten minutes late at school, and 
without the shadow of an excuse! 

Down the long, windy street lurried a guilty 
figure; past the deserted hill, so lately black with 
coasters; past the ice slide, freshly etched with 
nails of little boots; past the village centre where 
the row of waiting farm horses stopped browsing 
their posts to look, and the dogs came out from 
under the wagons to bark at her. Now, there 
only remained the gauntlet of School Street, with 
wondering eyes at the windows, which Miss 
Dixon did not see, because her own were fixed on 
the swaying tree shadows that crossed her path. 

At last she climbed the schoolhouse stairs, and | 
stood before the door marked Number Fight. 

“Poor Batty McLean!" she sighed, with her 
hand on the door-knob, “I suppose / am going to 
he looked at now !"" | 

Not at all. Here were long rows of young 
students so utterly absorbed in the pursuit of | 
knowledge that not one seemed to be aware of her | 
presence. Such intensity of application had not! 
been seen in Number Eight before. 

For a moment only; then a dimpling smile ran 
along the ranks, and fifty pairs of eves asked Miss | 
Dixon what she was going to do about it. 

“I haven’t a word to say for myself, children,” 
she said. ‘What I said this morning was every 
word true. But I'm rery proud of Number 
Kight.””. How the smile broadened at that! 

A little talk followed about their ability to 
govern themselves and her trust in them. When 
it was over, Arthur Niles, who was a privileged 
character, raised his hand and said in his half- 
roguish, half-deprecating way : | 

“But, Miss Dixon, don't you think you ought: 
to put down a tardy-mark ?” 

“Yes indeed, Arthur, and you shall all stay 
while I learn —’ 

“No'm, we'll excuse yon this time,” chorused | 
Number Eight, with a little langh at the end. 

“You always stay, you know,” said Alice 
Miller. «Wonldn’t it be a little more different to 
take us skating on the pond in the woods where 
the evergreens grow ?” 

“L think I shall remember, Alice, and I'm sure 
you will, but if the lessons go well, we will see.” 

Then Miss Dixon stepped from the bar to the 
rostrum, and Number Eight was itself again. 
But, at recess, she went to Batty McLean, who 
was engaged with the digits and the digits reversed, 
which still refused to “prove.” 

“Did you tell me all about it, this morning, 
Batt 
Batty felt that there was a bond of sympathy 
between himself and his teacher, which did not 

exist in the morning, and he opened his heart. 

“Didn't mean to do it,” he said. “Me father 
runs a milk-cart, an’ he’s got the grip, an’ I had 
to take his route. I got up at half-past two, for 
it's a good bit over to the five corners, with old 
Billy horse. when it’s drifted so—that was why I 
laughed when you asked me why I didn't get up 
earlier. But [ got all round in time if 1 hadn't 
had to go to the "potecary's. It was Jimsy's turn, 
but the clerks at the ‘pot'ecary's du be fooling all 
the time, and they won't come for us till they're 
good and ready, and Jimsy cried, for it would 
make him late. Jin never had a tardy-mark 
in his life,” said Batty, proudly. 

“Tye had “em,” he went on, “and T can run 
faster than he can, so I said ['d go. Well, they 
did keep me waiting. I ran all the way, but 
‘twasn’t no use. [got another mark for Number | 
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Eight;” and Batty’s pencil began to click again, 
its owner quite unconscious of the things his 
teacher was thinking of him. 

She shook the chapped little hand, pencil and 
all. “To think how we used you, Batty, after 
all that brave trying!" 

“Why, no’m, no’m, you didn’t. 
enough.” 

“T'll make all the amends I can, Batty; the 
children shall know. I'm proud of a tardy-mark 
that stands for such a morning’s work. Now, 
don’t lose another minute of this recess.”* 

Batty gently interposed his elbow between the 
digits and the digits reversed, and the wet sponge 
that threatened them. 

“Please, I think it’s coming, this time, and I'd 
rather see.” 

It did ‘‘come,”’ and Batty went out in sucha 
frame of mind that although the teacher in charze 
of the stairs was looking another way, he con- 
scientiously touched every stair, in going down, 
when he might have whirled down on the baluster. 

There was cheering for Batty McLean, after 
recess, in Number Eight. Some one proposed 
three times three for Miss Dixon, too, but she 
struck the bell sharply. ‘There was no occasion 
for that, she said. . 

“T'll make it up to you later, Batty,’ she 
thought to herself, “but what el become of the 
attendance record of Number Eight? How can 
I say a word, now, whatever happens ?”” 

But Miss Dixon did not have to solve that 
question, for, singularly and illogically enough, 
there was not another tardy-mark in Number 
Fight that quarter. FRANCES ALLEN. 


I twas late fair 
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For the Companion. 


LOVELY JANE. 


The naine was a sad misnomer, 50 far as it 
related to her personal beauty. She was by far 
the plainest woman in the great charitable insti- 
tution of which she was an inmate. Indeed, the 
name had been given to her in ridicule of her 
almost grotesque homeliness. 

But Jane did not object to it. 
feel that it was a distinction. 

Poor old Jane had been so ‘tossed about from 
pillar to post,”’ as she herself said, that her sensi- 
bilities were no longer very acute, and she often 
said, with feeble wit: 

“I aint a-keerin’ what they call me, jess su they 
don't call ime too late for dinner.” 

Lovely Jane did not know how old she was. 

“My mother had so many children she couldn't 
keep track of their ages,” Jane said, ‘an’ she'd 
no time to write ‘em down in the Bible as some 
does, even if she'd had a Bible to write ‘em down 


She seemed to 


‘in, which she didn’t.”” 


Poverty and the hfe of a pauper had not come 
to Jane after vears of happiness and prosperity. 
She had no harrowing remembrance of much 
better days to make her life in the paupers’ Lome 
more unendurable. Perhaps she had never before 
been so well cared for as she was in the paupers” 
home. 

“TL get all I want to eat an‘ to wear here, an’ a 
good bed to sleep in. I aint no need to worry my 
head "bout where it all comes from, an’ 1 aint no 
complaint to make “bout nobody nor nothin’, 
Jane often said, in a spirit of gratitude that many 
of the other inmates of the home were far from 
feeting. 

“It's diff’rent with them—pore things!" Lovely 
Jane would say sympathetically. “They've been 
used to better things, an’ I aint; so you see how 
much better off Lam now than they be. You see 
that white-haired old woman settin’ down at the 
end of this ward, with her hands crossed in her 
lap an’ her head hung down so forlorn-like ?”” 

“Yes,” said the visitor. 

“Well, the time’s been when she's had her own 
house an’ servant, an’ two black silk dresses 
at one time, an’ a gold watch an’ chain an’ real 
diamonds, mind you, an’ a husban’ an’ childern. 
But they're all gone—ev’rything’s gone; an’ here 
she is, a pauper with the rest of us. It must be 
terrible hard for her. 

“I used to think I'd give anything for a black 
silk dress, an’ a fine bonnet, an’ jest one teeny 
little room furnished up, comfortable-like, that I 
could call my own. But I aint never had ‘em, 
au’ I'm thankful now that I aint, for I'd keep * 
thinkin’ of ‘em all the time, an’ fussin’ an’ regret- 
tin’ ‘cause I'd had to give ‘em up. Most ev'ry- 
body here has seen better days—pore things! 

“You jest ought to hear a lot of ‘em git 
together, an’ talk an’ brag "bout their better days! 
And I jess set back an’ say nothin’, thankful that 
1 aint never had nothin’ an’ that I've allus heen as 
humly as I be now.” 

Lovely Jane had never been married, and while 
she had a profound sympathy for all of the 
“pore things’’ in the institution who were widows, 
she professed to be deeply grateful that she had 
never been married hereelf. 

“Because,”’ she said, “like enough I'd bea 
widder, too, now, for I know I must be ‘most 
seventy, an’ there's 80 many more widders than 
widowers nowadays. There's one pore old widder 
here who don't talk "bout a blessed thing but how 
xood an’ how fine-lookin’ her husban’ was, an’ 
"bout how diff'rently she'd be situated now if he 
hadn't got killed in a railroad accident fifteen 
Years ago. I feel so grateful ev'ry time I hear 
the pore cretur cryin’ an’ takin’ on the way she 
does. 

“Well, dear me. dear me! There's trials in 
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this world, even for folks that aint got nothin’, an’ 
aint never had nothin’, an‘ don’t never expect to 
have nothin’. An’ I reckon there’s some good 
reason for it all, or it wouldn't be so. I aint one 
to set an’ worry an’ fuss "bout what I can't help 
nor understand. 

“Tm pore an’ ignorant, but I know that there 
is a wisdom greater’n that of any wisdom on this 
earth, an’ I'm willin’ to trust to that to bring 
ev’rything out jest exactly right in the end.” 








J. L. He 
ee 2 Sgaee 
For the Companion. 
SAILING THE ‘NAMELESS. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


Above the Cataracts. 


The friend to whom J must here give a fictitious | 
name—I call him George Marston—is one of the 





best yachtsmen I know. In a lifetime of yachting, 
he has been in many of the dangers which so fre. 
quently arise in the attempt to make a plaything of 
the sea, and he says 
that for exciting inter. 
est no fiction compares 
with his facts. 

As he made this re. 
mark, he added that the 
newspapers of about 
September 20th, 1892, 
would assist in proving 
that his last adventure 
was the most perilous 
ever yet known to a 
yachtsman. I begged 
him to tell me the story. 

He hesitated, fearing 
that If the facts became 
known he might be sub 
jected to legal inquiries; 
but finally agreed that 
if his name were with 
held, the facts could be 
published without dan- 
r to himself. 

“Yes,” he said, “the 
more I think of It, now 
it ix all over, the more 
I realize how appalling my position was 
gone through that from whieh no other man ever 
issued alive. But I must first tell you how 1 got 
into the difficulty that led by gradations to wo 
and worse dificulties, until at lisf—but let 
part of the story come in its turn. 

“L had gone up into Canada to have some duck 
shooting at Point Pelée, on the north shore of Lake 
Erie. Early on the morning of the 16th 1 was 
lying with two guns In a good ‘blind’ made of 
rushes, with my decoys set in the lake before me, | 
when I saw a large flock of ducks take to the water | 
ata distance from shore. So I took the shooting | 
punt, and paddled out a bit. 

“IE got four shots into the flock, and picked up s1x ; 
ducks. Then IT loaded rapidly, on seeing some 
others flying my way. [ waited and watched to | 
see how they would go. When they disappeared I 
found that my paddle had fallen overboard. 

“To make the story short, I never got back to the | 
shore. I tried to paddle with a gun, but it wags 
useless against a choppy sea and heavy wind. 
When utterly exhausted I ceased my endeavors. 
I was two miles from shore. 

“Six decoys not used that morning were still in 

the boat. There was also a large hank of hand. , 
line. I ted the decoys together, and to them 
suspended the two guns tn order to make a drogue, 
or drag, to keep’ my craft head.to-wind. This 
contrivance, attached with a long line to the end of 
the painter at the bow, worked like a charm. 
The decoys supported the guns at about eight 
feet below the surface. I retained an end of the 
line go as to be able to pull the drag in, if necessary, 
and I resigned myself to drift across the lake. 

“When about seven miles out the seax were so 
heavy that they washed up the decks of the punt, 
and struck me in the face. I saw that, sooner or 
later, a bit of cross sea would roll the cockleshell | 
over. Of course a capsize meant a finish, [wis 
almost suffocated by the flying water as it was 

“When I was about eight miles from shore a 
yacht appeared, running east, close-reefed, directly | 
across my drifting course. I could only wave my 
cap, for I had to He flat in the beat to keep her | 
right side up: and T thought the crew hesitated to | 
take me aboard. But they rounded to and caught | 
my painter at the bow. I seized their low-lying | 
gunwale, rolled myself aboard quickly, and then 
secured my gun 

“While the yacht paid off to her course and 1 
stood holding the painter of the punt, I said: 

Men, you have saved my life, and I hope to 
show you my gratitude. Now is this punt of any 
use to you, or shall I let it go adrift?’ 

“We're short of flrewood, so you better haul it 
on board! one of the men growled out. 

“I hauled it up; and svon my seventy-dollar 
shooting-punt and the six decoys helped to cook 
the six ducks I had shot. 

“What struck me from the first was the dissatls- 
faction these men showed in the saving of a life. 
For ten minutes they never spoke a word, and the 
the man at the stick sullenly said: 

“‘Jim, I suppose you might as well lend him 
some dry clothes—now he’s here!’ 

“Looking about me, I saw that the craft was a | 
good-sized American sloop, of shallow draught, | 
and in bad condition. She wascalled the Vameless. 
The sails were of strong canvas, but patched and 
dirty; the running gear was half worn out, and the 
spars had tasted neither oil nor varnish for xo long | 
that they looked like driftwood. The hull had been | 
strongly built, but the decks were covered with | 
the painted canvas which on a yacht’s deck ean 
cover many sins. 

“There were five men in the party. Aw Thad had ! 
no breakfast, I wished to cook a duck for myself, | 
and to put the crew in better humor, offered to | 
cook all the ducks for a general ‘snack.’ This I did! 
to the king’s taste, and they began to feel that [had 
some uses, after 1 had also steered for two hours. 
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cooking the ducks in the galley 


| toward the American shore, and asked why. 


THE YOUTIY? 


“By the compass course I knew they were going 
to the city of Buffalo, but I asked no questions and 


they offered no information. After dinner and a: 
glass of hot stuff, they talked more freely. 


“This ts not a bad old packet,’ 1 said, thinking the news took all the men so suddenly that for! 


to praise the dingy, old-fashioned affair. ‘But I 
don’t see where you get room to stow your clothes | 
and things on this boat. Your after lockers are 
padlocked, and the seats won't lift up to let you stow 
things underneath.’ ; 

“Oh, said the man called Jim, ‘there’s ballast 
under them seats.’ 

“sANY Tron ore, [ suppose? I thought: she 
moved as if heavily ballasted. But you fellows 
keep pumping her out every hour as if you were 
afraid she would sink; and she does not leak 
much, Are you afraid of wetting your iron ore?’ 

“Jim first looked suspiciously at me, and then 
said confidentially 

‘Them other fellers is nervous about her ! 
springin’ a leak because, as you see, the Namele: 
is an old boat, and it has been a rough day for her.’ 

“Jim went on deck to avoid further talk, as it | 








seemed, and T turned in for a little sleep before |° 


taking the late watch; but [fell to wondering with | 
vague curiosity what made the men act so queerly. | 
“Thad heard 
them talking fast 
enough when 1 was | 


COMPANION. 


the United States Revenue Cutter—the Vindex. 
She has auxiliary steam-power.’ 

“*What!’ shouted Jim. 

“He snatched the glasses from my hands; and 


© moment they totally forgot to conceal their 
consternation, 

“You seem disturbed, gentlemen!’ said 1, | 
smiling, tnd thinking to pass the matter off jocu- 
larly. At that moment a whiff of that sickening 
smell came up from the cabin, and suddenly 1) 
remembered what it was, and then understood the 
whole intention of their crutse. 

“At the same time I realized that I had to master 
these men, and take command of the yacht, to escape | 
from being captured by the Minder in their com- 
pany. Capture meant a long time in jail before I | 
could get bail, and vast expense in attending trial, 
no matter how innocent I was. 

“You see,’ T continued, ‘the revenue vessel is 
headed on a course to meet us at a point about two. 
miles ahead; and because you cannot sail your 
vessel properly, Iam afraid you will be seized.’ 
“The big fellow called Bil, a man with a very 
evil countenance, sprang in front of me and, 
yelled: 

“What are you talking of—about being “dis. | 
turbed” and “selzed”—you hound, you spy!’ | 

“Ills language was so full of oaths and fury that ; 











“She had no headway left with which to pass the 
| Wind’s eye again, and we left her in irons,’ backing 
| sails to get her moving again, This gave us a long 
| start for the run to the river, the lake’s outlet. 
“Tanding the tiller tu some one elxe fur a moment, 
; Tran my knife through all the knotted reef-points 
‘and reef-pennant, and with assistance, gave our 
boat the full mainsail quickly. We then squared 
away before the half-gule, and were fairly roaring 
| through the seas. 

“The smugglers were perfectly delighted with 
the success of my dodging. They were especially 
pleased with my plan of gravely saluting the 
revenue vessel with the American flag as we passed. 
T had done this to make {t more certain that the 
cutter would not open fire at us until surer that 
the sloop was not a cruising yacht, out for pleasure 
and fond of a race. 

“During the run in they told me in a burst of 
confidence that they had hired this boat in Detroit, 
ostensibly for three weeks’ shooting, and had 
altered the inside ‘skin’ and loaded the optum while 
hidden in the St. Clair marshes. Every dollar these 
men owned had been put into this venture, because 
the profits-were so enormous; but a syndicate of 
rich Detroit men were secretly in the background, 
paying for the bulk of the cargo. 

“The United States duties on manufactured 
opium are twelve dollars a pound. They had over 


in the galley and) I suppose my volce was not particularly pleasant | a ton of iton board. On this, besides the ordinary 


could not hear what | 
said; 
1 came 


the vut when 


amongst 














them I had the 
greatest dificulty in 
getting a word out of 
them, except when talk 
ing of the elections 
“The narrowness of the bunk 
T was in then attracted my attention. 
As I looked across the eabin into 





the back of the opposite bunk ft 
seemed to me that the interior width 
of the yacht did not correspond with 
her beam on deck. 

“T turned to the back of the bunk. and with my 
thumb-nail seratehed what appeared to be the light 
inside planking of the ribs. The paint on it had! 








0 the idea became settled in my mind that this | 
false ‘kkin’ had been put there with intent to/ 
deceive, nnd that a considerable space must exist 
between it and the outside planking. What could 
be tn that apace? 

“During the great heat created when I was 
1 had noticed a 
I had smelled 
That brought me to 








stfange, sickish smell in the boat. 
that odor before, but where? 
think of mummies. 

“L had seen part of a mummy burned tn our 
camp-fire in Egypt, and the amell of it seemed 
eimtlar to this, though with a suggestion of spices | 
besides. This led my thoughts to embalmed 
corpses. I tried to reject the faney—but what 
could be lying against the other side of the thin, 
half-inch planking? 

“In spite of my gruesome notion, I slept well. 
When I got up, five hours later, to stay on deck till | 
morning, I found all canyas set and the vessel | 
in a dead calm, in which we ‘walloped’ about till 
the morning wind arrived. It came from the south 
and increased rapidly, til we had all we could 

tigger under with two reefs tucked In, 

“In the afternoon we sighted Buffalo, having 
made splendid time down the lake except during 
the calm inthe night. T noticed we were keeping 








“We are going to land you somewhere this side 
of South Buffalo,’ Jim said. 

“Well,” T said, ‘I doubt if your small dinghy 
could live in this sea, and it will smash if you try 
to beach it. Yet even if she survived this, no man 
could row her back to the yacht against this wind 
and seaway,’ 

“Dead silence followed. They saw T was right, 
and as the yacht’s course was altered for the head 
of the Niagara River, I said: 

“lt will not be fifteen minutes out of your 
course to round up inside the harbor and land me 
on the breakwater.’ 

“Again silence followed; and then I knew that 
these men had something on board which made 
them afraid of venturing near the harbor. What. 
ever it was, I saw by the working of their evil 
facea that they had more at stake than I had | 
dreamed of, and that a human life might be in 
danger If It lay across their road to success. 

“They had taken me aboard on the spur of the 

moment, when, without looking aheiid, it seemed | 
like unnecessary murder to leave me to drown in 
the punt. But now they were beginning to dread 
my presence more every moment. 
T did not intend to go to sleep any more after 
his: nor did T take any position ip which a slight 
push would send me overboard, though I felt a 
certain safety in the fact that they knew by this | 
time that I could sail the boat better than they | 
could, and might come In handy on a pinch. 

“We were booming along with the south wind 
abaft abeam, when, on looking through the glasses, 
tsawa schooner sailing about two miles off Buffalo, 
and about the same distance from us. | 

“Do you know that vessel?” asked some one. 
Yes! Po said, fh saw her here last fall when T 
sniled the yacht Papoose against the Merle. She is 
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as I replied coldly 













‘I quite understand your excitement, my friend! 
I would be disturbed, too, with a revenue cutter 
two miles off and my own t loaded 

to the gunwales with opium 
“Unexpectedly, 1 was seized 
suddenly from behind, and 





in a moment I faced 


“1 ould only wave my Cap.” 


for the first the the muzzle of a cocked revolver. 
I knew by the murder in Bill's face that for an 
instant thing saved ime but his distrust of his 
unions’ Hiclong seer if he shot me. But | 
he talked and threatened for a moment instead of 
firing. 
“-No," 1 said, 1 am the only man on board who 
can save your opium from being seized. Put up| 
| 











your gun, you idiot; do you want to lose your cargo 
and go to the gallows as well?’ 

“Then Jim, who was the best of the bad lot, put | 
in his word, and said he guessed 1 could do more 
with the boat than the others. So I was released, | 
and my advice was asked as to what to do. I said: | 

“Better close-haul and see if you can outfoot | 
the Finder going to windward. I've never seen | 
your old box going to windward, but we ought to | 
try it first, though I think the big schoon. 
er will catch us. Of course you could 
jibe and run for the Canadian Port Col- 
borne, but she would cateh you, running. 
in four miJes, and there is too much sea 
out here to mancuvre this boat well. 

We could do that better in the calm 
water of the river.’ 

“Well! They brought her on the wind 
and 1 said nothing except to criticise 
their sailing, which I did in the most 
open way. The more f made th®m 
feel thelr own want of skill the more de. 
pendent they would feel upon my assist. 
ance. 

“For instance, one of them said: ‘I 
believe she is catching us!’ and E-replied: 

‘Of course she is. She is sailing five feet 

to your one. You're keeping the boat 

almost into the wind’s eye — you're 

almost standing still. There is not one 

of you that knows enough about a yacht to pound | 
sand on her, except run her ashore and pound | 
sand with the keel. When it comes to racing, 
or dodging, or any of the fine points, you are | 
simply an absurdity.’ 

“T made them feel that every one of my remarks 
was correct, and when they asked me to take the 
helm f did so on the understanding that I was to | 
have absolute command. The more f abused them | 
the more zecuré my position became. I sala: | 

“Now, men, understand! You saved my life In 
an easy-going moment, and to save your opium you | 
would have taken that life away again If you had | 
dared. fam not working from gratitude, but to | 
clear myself of the jail that awaits me if Pam | 
caught in a smuggling vessel.’ 

“That seemed to convince them that they could 
depend on me. After a tack to the southwestward 
T stood back to the southeastward, xo as to have 
the river’s mouth directly under our lee. Then, 
when the pursuing schooner had come to within | 
half a mile to leeward, between ux and the river, 1 | 
turned and ran straight toward her. 

“She swung into the wind as we approached 
head-reaching toward us so as to pay off to the side 
we would pass on, hoping to hook her immensely 
strong bowsprit in our light rigging. Coming on 
before the south wind I jibed quickly as if starting 
on arun to the westward. The schooner immedi 
ately paid away to the port tack to head us off, 
when T suddenly jibed again and passed on the 
east side of her. 























large commercial profit, they hoped to make 

twenty-four thousand dollars by the escaping of 

the duties alone. A confederate had hired a house 
on the river-bank below Black Rock, at which the 
cargo was to be landed at night. 

“As I was making the run to the river straight 
bef the wind, which put the schooner at a 
disadvantage, I held my lead with the Nameless. 
Luckily the swinging section of the 
International Bridge was open; and 
on the breast of the current which 
there flows like a mill race, and 
with the half-gale behind us, we 
passed the stone plers with a rush 
that was almost frightful. 

“The Vindec followed through 
close after us, and then began a 
series of experiences such as will 
never—please God !—happen again. 

“Although the Niagara River has 
some slight curves, it may be said, 
for simplicity’s sake, to run north 
from Lake Erie to Luke Ontario for 
a distance of, say, thirty miles. 
About half-way down are the Falls 
of Niagara. We were running 
toward the Falls on a racing cur- 
rent, and straight before half a 
gale. Without steam. power we 
ald not return up-stream to: Lake 
Erie. 

No wonder the revenue officers 
on the Vindex believed they had 
driven us into a great natural trap 

fourteen miles long, with Death at the other end, 

and not to be eseaped except by surrender.” 
STINSON JARVIS. 
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For the Companion, 


THE EGGS OF OUR BUTTERFLIES. 


No one who has not seen and closely examined 
them would imagine the eggs of our common 
butterflies could show such beauty and variety as 
they do in form, sculpture and coloring. One 
might say that they nearly equalled in these par. 
tieulars the butterilies themselves. 

Awa general rule, where the various members of 
a given group of buttertlies differ much from one 
another, their egz- will differ in a nearly equal 








But to this general rule there are a few 
exceptions, as among our swallow-tails, which 
differ greatly as butterflies, while their eggs are - 
very similar Indeed, except that some are and some 
are not coated with a colored secretion. 

The eggs are of course minute objects, never so 
large as the head of an ordinary pin, and need to 
be seen under a magnifying glass to bring out the 
details of their delicate carving. 

Perhaps the most beautiful are those of our little 
blue buttertlies, which are perfect little gems. 
They are shaped like a Turk’s furban or a sea- 
urehin, and fifty of ghem placed in a row would 
hardly stretch more 
than an inch. Yet 
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Exy of Blue Butterfly. 


they are exquisitely chased 
throughout, studded close. 
ly with slender projecting 











knobs at regular intervals, 
h knob connected by a Portion oC ip of eee 
low ridge with every knob showing the central 
about it, thus breaking the monet ter 
surface into a multitude of many-sided cells. The 


upper surface of the egg is sunken gradually toward 
the centre like the shallow ter of a volcano, 
aad the knobs gradiedtly fede aw while in the 
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very centre is a deeper depression, with such an 
exquisite tracery of microscopic cells that it looks 





Egg of Basilarchia. Egg of Red 
‘Adu 


niral. 


like @ miniature rose window of a cathedral at | halves, or one-half may be entirely smooth. 


the bottom of a well. 


The whole egg is of a most delicate fairy green. out, all or nearly all eggs will be found at least 


These eggs are tucked away by the parent, one by | 





The “Red Admiral.” 


one, between the close-crowded sheaths of the 
calyx of flowers. 

The eggs of our common little copper butterfly 
are also laid singly, but in full view, on the leaves 
and stems of sorrel, where their delic&te green 
contrasts prettily with the deeper green of the 
sorrel. They are shaped somewhat like a reversed 
saucer or shallow bowl, and their surface, too, is 
covered with cells, but the cells are large and their 
walls of even height; the central tracery of 
microscopic cells at the sammit is, however, just 
as delicate. 

Very different from these are the eggs of our 
common yellow butterfly, seen the season through. 
They are like a full bobbin, and are perched on 
one end on clover leaves. 
are blantly rounded, and from one to the other 
the sides are traced with delicate straight ribs or | 
raised lines, between which are a multitude of 
far finer raised lines, breaking the whole surface 
up into quadrangular cells of excessive minute- 
ness. 

As if this were not enough, a stronger glass 
will show the surface itself dotted with little pin- 
pricks. At the crown of the egg the ribs are 
replaced by a network of cells. When first laid 
the egys are very pale green, almost white. By 
and by they become salmon-colored, then reddish ' 
orange, and finally of a leaden hue, just before 
hatching. 

The eggs of our butterflies of the genus Basilar- 
chia are laid upon the extreme 
tip of the sharply pointed leaves 
of willow, birch and poplar, and 
are again very different from any 
of the foregoing. 

They are nearly globular, 
covered with little deep cells, 
separated by their high walls, 
from every angle of which, 
formed where three cells come 
next one another, a little thread 
projects so that the egg seems 
bristling with these filaments. 
But there is the same tracery of 
microscopic cells in the centre of the summit as 
in all the others, only with variations, the cells 
becoming here larger and larger from the centre 
toward the periphery until they join, and are as 
large as, the regular cells of the sides. 

When first laid the egg is of just the color of 
the leaf on which it is seated ; afterward it becomes 
translucent, and then almost black in the middle 
and green and vellow at the opposite poles. 

There is a whole group of eggs like that of our 
“red admiral,’’ which lays hers upon our nettles, 
where they glisten like dewdrops. It is hard to 
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Both ends, however, | 
legally a man till his eighteenth birthday, in 


regular pattern. Here, in the very heart of all, 
are the openings into microscopic channels leading 
interior of the egg, through which the 
ing elements make their way. The patterns 
of these rosettes would furnish admirable natural 
designs for embroidery. 

Other eggs are sugar-loaf shaped, or hemispher- 
ical, or nearly globular, and though all are 
narrower at summit than at base, many appear 
sliced off above, and have here a saucer-shaped 
depression with a raised rim. Some may be 
sculptured differently on their upper and lower 





But even when appearing quite smooth through- 


finely reticulate when examined with a glass of 
sufficient power. 

The variety in coloring 
is wholly due to interior 
changes, which can gen- 
erally be seen to a greater 
or less extent through 
the thin shell; and the 
color-changes are suffi- 
ciently curious, especial- 
ly when the eggs become 
salmon-colored, or pur- 
ple, or even blood red, 
or are mapped in little 

archipelagoes of diverse tints. 

When the eggs are laid in groups they will 
more readily catch the eye, but they have 
generally to be hunted for. Each kind of 
butterfly has its own method of laying, and 
when its habit is to lay all or most of its 
eggs at once, the mass is not always attractive 
to the sight. 

But some will lay very neatly in careful 
rows, and our Mourning-cloak encircles a twig 
very prettily with her eggs; while there are 
several kinds which lay, with great pains, 
one egg exactly atop another, to the number 
of sometimes as many as ten in a series. 

Such eggs are always laid on the under side 
of a leaf, and then form a hanging column of 
remarkable appearance. Most butterflies, how-/ 
ever, lay their eggs singly. 

Samvet H. Scupper. 


——_—_—__-0-+___ 


ROYALTY. 


There’s not an incident of human life 
From which his royal birth exempts the king; 
His coming into life is like our own, 

His going ont is nowise different, 

And all the course between their birth and death 
Do king and subject walk on coinmon path. 


—Selected. 
——_—_+e-___ 


SERVIA'S BOY-AUTOCRAT. 
Alexander, the boy-king of Servia, will not be 


August, bat he has been reigning monarch of 
Servia for more than a year, and proposes to be 
something like its autocrat in future. He has 
declared the constitution void, and revived a 
former constitution, an act which diminishes the | 
power of the people and greatly increases his own | 
powers. | 

Thus Alexander becomes once more the central 
figure in a political storm-cloud that may take a 
very wide range. Russia and Austria-Hungary 
are both covetous of influence in Servia. Should 
a civil war begin there, these great neighboring 
powers would almost certainly sympathize with 
opposite sides, and they might be dragged into 
war in consequence. s 

To be a conspicnons figure in stormy affairs is | 
nothing new to the boy-king, for his father, King 
Milan, and his Russian mother, Queen Natalie, 


could not manage public affairs any better than 
the Liberals whom he tried next; for the Radicals | 
kept their majority in the Skupshtina. 

In particular, the Radicals objected to King! 
Milan’s return to Belgrade at the end of last year. | 
He had no legal right to be there, for he had 
received a large sum on his agreement not to 
return to Servia. But Alexander wished to have 
near him his father, who is very popular with the 
army. Natalie was also in Belgrade, and she 
now became reunited to her husband. 

The boy-king, in order to legalize his father’s 
presence, issued a nkase or manifesto, annulling 
all acts banishing him; but the courts recently 
declared this ukase unconstitutional. So, toward 
the end of May, Alexander suddenly declared 
void the very liberal or free constitution of 
Servia, which took its final shape in 1889, and 
announced that he would rule according to the 
constitution of 1869, which greatly reduces the 
number of voters and leaves extensive powers to 
the monarch. 

This change is expected to deprive the Radicals 
of their parliamentary strength, and it remains to 
be seen whether they will submit, or try fo depose 
the king and give his office to the head of another 
monarchical family that has historic claims on 
the Servian throne. 


——___~++. 


For the Companion. 
THE MAGICIAN. 


The children of the wind are whist, 
And on the sky’s far western shore 
The delving miners of the mist 
Have heaped their dusky ore. 
And now from heaven's azure heights, 
In orient vestures, fold on fold 
Comes the magician sun, and smites 
‘The umber into gold. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


——__+e-+____ 


CITY GOVERNMENT. 


It is thought by many men who look beneath 
the surface of things in studying the science and 
the art of government that the greatest problem 
of the present day is the government of cities. It 
is a pressing problem, first because the population 
of the United States is becoming rapidly an urban 
population, and secondly because the government 
of our cities grows steadily worse and worse. 

Taking the whole country, more than thirty 
per cent. of the people live in towns containing | 
each eight thousand or more inhabitants. There | 
are more than seventy-five cities having at least | 
forty thousand inhabitants each. More than ten 
million people, one-seventh of the whole nation, 
reside in cities having each at least one hundred 
thousand inhabitants. 

As for the second reason, we all iknow that, 
corruption, jobbery and bossism are curses of 
every large city. When the offence becomes 
absolutely intolerable, the respectable voters bestir 
themselves and ‘turn the rascals ont."’ But it is 
as when a nan brushes away a persistent fly | 
which pesters him on a hot summer afternoon. | 
‘The fly has alighted on him again before his 
hand has come to a rest. 

Practical as the Americans are in most matters, 
they are not at all practical in this. To be pro- 
tected in life and property by a competent police; 
to have streets well made, well lighted at night 
and kept clean; to have schools taught by able 
teachers, on a reasonable system, in wholesome | 
and well-ventilated schoolhouses—these and other 
objects of municipal government have no necessary 
nor logical connection whatever with national 
politics. 

We do not select our physician nor our lawyer 





quarrelled for years so publicly, on domestic and 
political matters, that the family was a scandal to | 
Europe. 

In 1887, when Alexander was eleven years 
old, Milan banished Natalie, who unexpectedly 
hastened away with the boy. He was taken 
from her forcibly by German authority andj 
given back to his father, who then tried unsuc- 
cessfully to divorce the queen, and lived apart 
from her until recently. 

In 1889 Milan abdicated, partly because he 
could not get along with the Radical majority in 
the Servian Skupshtina or Parliament, and partly 
because he wished to live in Paris. He left the 
throne to Alexander, but placed power in the 
hands of three regents, who were to act as such 
until the king reached his eighteenth year. 

This arrangement lasted until April of last 
Year, except that one of the regents had died, and 
the otHer two neglected or refused to have a third 
elected, as they should have done. This illegal 
course, together with arbitrary conduct on the 





describe their real shape, as it is so modified by 
the high, thin ribs which traverse it like fine 
sheets of mica placed on edge, gradually growing 
higher ay they approach the top. It is from | 
their reflection in large part that the eggs gleam ' 
in the sunlight, for the egy itself is green, while | 
the ribs are as colorless as glass. 

Between the ribs are delicate raised cross ' 
lines, and these climb the sides of the ribs as if to 
buttress them. At the summit all the ribs come 
gracefully over toward the central pit, which is 
deepened by this effect, and has the usual delicate ; 
tracery. 

In fact, in the sculpture of all butterflies’ eggs 
every curve and every detail of chiselling is in | 
subordination to one central feature. They all: 
lead up to the little rosette of exquisitely delicate 


cells which crowns the egg in a definite and tried a Moderate or non-partisan ministry, who | exceedingly small amount of money. 


part of the Liberal ministry of the regents, was ! 
obnoxious to Milan and Natalie, who had mean- | 
time somewhat patched up their quarrel. It is 
believed that they instigated the boy to the sur- | 
prising course he took. 

In April, 1893, he invited the regents and 
ministers to a dinner, demanded their resigna- 
tions, put them under the guard of soldiers with | 
whom he had surrounded the palace, and declared 
himself ruling king. In this course he was 
applauded and supported by the army and the 
Radicals, the majority in Servian politics. 

Since then he has had a difficult time in politics. 
He promptly ordered a general election, at which | 
the Radicals triumphed. But the young king | 


| cities the city attorney, the city treasurer and the | 


| capable of doing the particular thing which they 


nor our bookkeeper because he is a Democrat or 
a Republican or a Populist; but in almost all our 


board of health will be changed whenever there is | 
a change of administration which involves a 
change in the political party having control. 

In such matters as this they do far better in 
the cities of Europe. In Germany a man who 
has been a successful mayor in a small city is 
employed by a larger city—is promoted as it! 
were—just as, among us, an able country clergy- 
man is called to minister to a city congregation. 

When the city engineer, or the chief of police, | 
or the head of the fire department dies or resigns 
—for he is never dismissed except for good cause— 
an English or continental city does not fill the | 
place by appointing some ambitious party worker, | 
but it seeks for a man who has already demon- 
strated his ability to do the very work that is to be 
required of him. When some large public work 
is to be undertaken the overseer of it and the men 
who are to dig, or to blast rock, or to carry | 
mortar, are not chosen because they have voted i 
this way or that way, but because they are 





are expected to do. 

What is the result?) English and European 
streets are cleaner than American streets. Fires 
are less frequent and less destructive, although 
the fire departments are smaller than ours and 
not so well equipped. Public order is quite as 
well preserved as it is in American cities, although 
the poverty and wretchedness which lead to crime 
are more common there than here, and although 


| potatoes and a bottle of wine. 





the distinctly criminal class is larger than with | 
us. | 
Moreover all the varied functions of a municipal 





found that his Radical ministers wanted their | 
own way, and not his. He dismissed them, and | 


government are performed in European cities for ‘ 
what would seem to American tax-payers an 


i 
t 


Is there no lesson for us in these facts? They 
are tacts, as every one who has travelled abroad 
knows, and it would be absurd to refuse to admit 
them simply because we are proud of our country. 
Why, then, if we could have our municipal work 
better done than it is, for less money, should we 
cling obstinately to our system ? 

Certainly matters are growing worse instead of 
better in our American cities, while in the foreign 
cities there is scarcely a symptom of the evil 
which is to-day the greatest scandal in our system 
of government. 
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A GOOD GOOSE. 


Two Americans were introduced to cach other 
not long ago In a London house where they were 
dining with a company of English acquaintances. 
One of them told a story of the Civil War as an 
illustration of the relish which an eager appetite 
gives to an unexpected dinner. 

It was an incident of the military operations of 
the Union army on the North Carolina seaboard. 
The narrator was an officer who was with a strong 
column in a forced march from the coast. The 
troops had started before daybreak, and had 
rapidly approached the Confederate position by a 
circuitous road. 

At noon they halted for reinforcements, having 
discovered the Confederates strongly entrenched tn 
front of a small town. 

The American who sat on the opposite side of 
the table from the narrator putina word. “I know 
that country well,” he remarked. “I was there on 
the day you mention, but behind the earthworks, 
not in front of them.” i. 

The Union officer, after expressing surprise that 
his account should be confirmed so unexpectedly, 
went on with his story. 

“I was desperately hungry,” he said, “and knew 
that the provision-train would not arrive for several 
hours. Noticing a small house not far away on 
another road leading to the town, it seemed to me 
that it could be approached without observation 
from our road by a detour through the woods, and 
that I might find there something to eat.” 

Then he told how he crept through the woods 
with half a dozen scouts, and made a dash for the 
house, noticing as they entered it three officers in 
gray riding rapidly away toward the town. 

Again came an Interruption from the other side 
of the table: 

“I was one of those horsemen. We had been 
taken by surprise, and after finding out how strong 
was the column on the main road by using our 
fleld-glasses from the upper windows, we had 
started tn hot haste for headquarters tn the town.” 

Everybody at the table smiled as the story was 
resumed: 

“We found a colored woman inside, who told us 
that she had cooked a dinner for three Confederate 
officers, but that when it was ready, they had 
suddenly mounted their horses aud hurried away. 

“The table was spread, and a fine goose roasted 
to a turn was on a platter, with baked sweet 
We posted one man 
on guard and then sat down. It seems to me [ 
never enjoyed any other dinner so much as I 
relished that stolen goose.” 

“TI believe you,” said the other American. “That 
was my goose, and I had paid for it. My mouth 
watered for it when I left the house.” 

The company laughed heartily as the two vet- 
erans, who had once fought in opposing armies, 
but were then dining at peace in London, compared 
notes about the goose. 

The world did not seem so big, after all, when 
these two men could discover each other in an 
English house after thirty years, and laughingly 
agree that it was a good goose, whoever paid for it. 
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TAKEN FROM THE SLUMS. 


A little book was published last spring, full of 
short stories which were stranger and more pathetic 
than any fiction or tragedy. The heroes and hero- 
inex were all children, and the stories were true. 

In the front of the book was a photograph of a 
long corridor in a great city almshouse, which 
shelters over three thousand paupers. The group 
which had gathered by the window of the corridor 
consisted of a half-dozen of old women whose faces 
told the story of long lives of want and crime. 
They were fierce, sullen and suspicious. 

Two or three idiot girls with the leering eyes and 
heavy jaws of animals crouched beslde them, and 
among them were some little children, the sons and 
daughters of misery and vice. Their puny bodies 
were sickly and starved, and the souls looking out 
of their eyes were eager to learn all the vice which 
their companions could teach. 

No mother could look at these poor babies with. 
out longing to snatch them out of their terrible 
surroundings, and to give them a chance for a 
decent, pure life. 

This book is the history of some of these children 
who were so taken away and given a chance. 

Frank Atwood ts the dirty little fellow of eight, 
who scowls savagely at us from the picture. He 
was the son of a professional thief, and had already 
been taught to pick pockets. He was sent to a 
farm in the mountains. 

The barn-yard, the horses, the plentiful table, the 
pretty white bed in which he slept were glimpses 
of a warm, wonderful world to him. 

His old life was never spoken of again, even to 
point out its wickedness. Itsoon dropped out of his 
little brain, and the new Hfe of kindness and 
decency and happiness took possession of him. 

There is another picture of this boy two years 
later riding his horse barebacked ; a sturdy, honest. 
faced lad, full of energy and fun. 

There is in the first picture a miserable little waif 
of the streets, owned by neither father nor mother, 
ravenous and fierce as any dog in the gutter. 
There is a photograph of her. also, two years later, 
a chubby, rosy little maiden standing beside a 
gentle Mennonite woman, whom she calls mother. 
The vile slums and the almshouse will probably 
pass out of her memory, and she will forget that 
she did not always live in the pretty house among 
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the mountains where she has been taught to be 
happy, and to love, and to pray. 

There are a dozen other such stories in this book. 
But there are tens of thousands of children in 
our great cities whom no man is helping to a better 
life. 





oe 
A SCULPTOR'S PECULIARITIES. | 


The eccentricity of genius probably never had 2 | 
better representative than the sculptor Curpeaux, | 
who died not very long ago. An exhibition of his! 
posthumous works in Paris has precipitated a, 
shower of anecdotes about him in the Parisian | 
press. : 

Carpeaux was always a bohemian, and generally 
absentaminded. Invited once to the Tuilertes by 
the Emperor Napoleon HII. and the Empress 
Enugénie, he pulled out hix pipe after dinner, filled | 
it, and discovering that he had no matches, tuvk a 
scrap of paper, climbed up ona chair, and Hghted 
the pipe from the great chandelier above the table. | 

“You don’t mind smoking, do you, ma'am?” he 
sittd to the empress. 

He once accepted from a rich patron an order to 
make a sculptured group represeuting the Cyclops | 
Polyphemus crushing the youth Nels under a rock. | 
Carpeaux had no sooner accepted the commission | 
than he regretted it, for the subject had no fascina. | 
tions whatever for him. He put the matter off 
again and agaln, but was urgently pressed to begin 
it hy his patron, 

At last one day Carpeaux took the impatient 
patron to his studio, and showed hin a great rough 
ek of unformed clay 
‘There is your group,” said the sculptor. 
y group? Where?” 

“Why, this ts the rock.” ' 

“That’s all very well, but where ts Acts?” 

“Under the rock—crushed quite out of sight, of | 
course.” 

“But where ts Polyphenius?”” 

“Oh, he? Why, do you think he would remain ; 
anywhere about after he had done a thing like 
that?” 

This was as far as the classical “group” ever got, 
but Carpeaux, it is needless to say, had to forego 
his fee by reason of his disinelination to the subject. 
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STRONG AND GENTLE. 


Emperor William I. of Germany possessed an 
fron will, and at the same time had a great gift of | 
popularity—a most happy combination for a ruler. | 

At the close of the French War he dictated to his 
private secretary an address which he intended to 
deliver to the German army. The final sentence | 
n thus: ' 
“But do not forget that we must all be grateful | 
toward Providence; for Providence has silled that | 
we should be the instrument destined to accomplish | 
what are such great events in the history of the | 
world.” 











| trip, has considerably more free-board th: 





HE YOUTH’ 


noticed a gradual but decided change for the 
worse.” The smile on the faces of the other 
members deepened, and the syuire’s face turned 
almost scarlet. 

“You all know what I mean,” he said, desper- 
ately; “what T mean fs that from the very minute I 
became a member of the MHlllside Controve 
Club, Teould see that It was beginning to lose its 
value as an organization, and the longer T have 
stayed in it, the more steadily have I seen it 
running down-hill!”” 

The squire sat down, but even the great respect 
in whieh he was held by his fellow-members was 
not suficient to restrain their mirth. 











Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


is the author of a fine story of the summer outing 
of two ejty gamins,—“The Country Week of Job 


| and Joggins,""—to be printed in the next: number | 
jot The Companion ; which will also contain the 


second paper of the series, 


‘«Working under Great Masters,’’ 


an account of the great French sculptor and 
painter Gérome, by one of his pupils. 





COALING, 


Harper's Weekly gives an Interesting picture 
which may be witnessed at the docks where the 
great ocean steamships He, unloading or taking in 
cargo. The discharge of the cargo takes place on 
the side of the steamer next the pier. The work of 
taking in coal is done upon the other side. 


Great steam-shovels lift the coal from the holds 
of the barges that line her tall, black side, and send 
it hixsing and roaring down the iron chutes that 
lead to the bunkers. The furnaces devour the fuel 
>o ravenously that often a steamer, at the end of 4 
when 
she started, and great care haw to be exe ed in 
stoking to prevent a list to one side or the other. 

Up to the last minute, before the ving the 
great vessel out into midstream, she takes in coal, 
and barge after barge is emptied, and still the 
work goes on. Enough coal ix burned in one day 
keep a block of buildings warm for months. 
Some of this coal has already made one xea. 















| voyage, coming from Pennaylvanta and creeping 


along the Jersey coast to New York in unwieldy 
hulks that years ago were fast salling-ships, but 
now have fallen from thetr high estate, and become 
mere drudges for their successful rivals, the 
stenmers. It ig a strange thought that all this coal 
poured in at the steamer’s side has been dug out of 
the minex only to make a path of ashes at the 
bottom of the sea; a path connecting two continents, 
to which thousands of tons are added daily. 

‘To the average cabin passenger, snugly ensconced 
in his rugs on the upper d the dépths of the 
ship where the sweltering stoker works are as 
unknown as the Interior of a volcano. But if a 
aight that Ix never to be forgotter: ts attractive, he 
will be repald by a trip down the fron laddera. 











The secretary, having his own ideas, ax even the | 
aries of emperors and kings canngt, help |y 


secret 
having, wrote “Providence has permifted, 

“Stop,” said the aged emperor; “do you imagine 
that I could have supported the burden of this war 
if I had not entertained the firm conviction that 
Providence tilled it? Write the word as I dictated | 
it.” 

With all this faith in himself—that is, In his diy 
commission—he preserved thoxe simple and human 
qualities which in a strong ruler never fail to win 
the favor and even the homage of the people. 

A young gardener wax showing him over the 
grounds of his favorite retreat at Babelsberg. The 
emperor noticed that the youth wax embarrassed | 
and seemingly preoccupied, and by and by de. , 
manded the reason. 

“Your majesty.” said the boy, in half an hour I 
am due at the barracks at Potsdam.” 

That was enough. In a few minutes the young 
soldier was in uniform, and the emperor took him 
post-haste in hix own carriage to the drill-ground. 
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“GREEN 
Almost every week the newspapers report the 
success of “green goods” swindlers in viethmizing 
some inan who js accounted by his netghbors 
hi et, shrewd and sensible. The swindlers send | 
him a cireular in which they do not mention coun. | 
terfeit: money, but every one who has common 
sense knows that they offer counterfeit money. 

There is enclosed with the circular a piece of 
paper printed on both sides, which seems to be, but 
never was, cut from a dally newspaper, on which 
ix a report of a case which never was before any 
court, in which a counterfeiter is said to go free. 
because the “goods” had been printed from stolen | 
genuine plates. 

Also tn the envelope is a slip giving a number ; 
and a word which the receiver ig to give in com. 
munteating with the swindlers. 

All this has been exposed many, many times. 
No plates were ever stolen from the Treasury. 
The sawindlers, when they get a victim, do not even 
give him counterfeit money, but pass over al 
package containing wrapping paper.—a fact which 
he discovers when the «windlers have escaped. 

The swindle is not even a plausible one, but It 
still has its victims, It is astonishing that any man 
who has had sense enough to accumulate the few 
hundred dollars he must have in order to be | 
tempted by this offer, should be so silly—to say | 
nothing of his dishonesty—as to be “taken in” by 
it. 


GOODs. ** 
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UNDESIRABLE MEMBER. 





A statement may be perfectly true and yet convey 
an idea quite foreign to that which the person who 
utters it Intended to express. 

“It is a painful thing to me te say.” remarked 
Squire Fosdick at a meeting of the Hillside Contro- | 
versy Club.‘but this x y has been degenerating 
ever since I became a member of It.” 

The aquire paused, and flushed as he sw a» 
smile on the facex of some of hix fellow-citiz, 

“What [ mean to say ts,” he continued with some | 
haste, “that ever since I joined this society I've | 
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“SEVEN 


English newspapers, in the days when advertise. 
ments were heavily taxed, published the titles of 
books reviewed in their columns, but never the 
prices, because the Excise Office held that an 
annexed price was an advertisement, and as such 
taxable. The custom continued for a long time 
after the tax on advertisements had been removed. 


The London newspapers also made a distinction 
between # simple notice of a death, for which they 
charged five shillings, and a brief obituary, for 
which they demanded seven and sixpence. 

One day Doctor Thomas Hume, 8 grave, satirical 
London doctor, called at the office of a’ morning 
journal and silently placed upon the counter the 
announcement of the death of a friend, together 
with five shillings. The clerk glanced at the paper, 
tossed it one side and ssid, gruffly, “Seven and 
six!” 

ol 
occasion to 
have never 
shillings.” 

“Simple!” repeated the clerk, without lookin; 
up. “Phere’s an added line, ‘universally belove 
and deeply regretted” isn't there? Seven and six.” 

Ilume produced the additional half-crown and 
late it deliberately by the others, observing in his 
most solemn tone, “Congratulate yourself, sir, that 


this ix an expense which your executors will never 
he put to.” 


AND six." 








have frequently,” answered Hume, “had 
ublish these simple notices, and T 
efore been charged more than five 








PENURIOUS. 


Lord Chancellor Eldon was energetleally alded in 
his parsimonious habits by his wife, of whom it was 


said that she and her daughter had but one bonnet + 


between them. The Rey. R. H. Barham, author of 
“The Ingoldsby Legends,” records in his diary an 
amusing story of Lady Eldon’s penuriousness. 


June 1, 1822. The chancellor is very fond of 
shooting. One morning last year his lordship, 
Intending to enjoy a few hours’ sport after a rainy 
night, ordered “Bob,” the pony, to be saddled. 
Lady Eldon told him he could not have it, but 
company being in the room, gave no reason. Tn a 
few minutes, howe 
announced that “B. dy 

“Why, bless me!” cried her ladyship, “you can’t 
ride him, Lord Eldon, he has got no shoes on.” 

“Oh ves! my lady,” said the servant, “he was 
shod last wee! 

“Shameful!” exclaimed her ladyshtp. “How 
dared you, sir, or anybody have that pony shod 
without orders? John,” continued she, addressing 
her husband, “you know you only rode him out 
shooting four times last year, so I had his shoes 
taken off, and have kept them in my bureau ever 
since. They are as good as new, and thexe people 
have shod him aga 
rate!” 



























FEMALE 


The leaves of the sensitive plant shrink from a 
touch; but Mrs. Claflin, in her “Personal Recollee. 
tions of Whittier,” tells of a man so sensitive as to 


GARMEN’ 





‘S. 





shrink from the sight of woman’s dress, even when | 


it was hanging harmlessly from pegs and hooks 


An old Quaker friend, a bachelor, visited Mr. 
Whittier. When the hour for retiring came, he was 
shown to his reom. Seen after ‘d, he called 
from the top of the stairs, in an excited tone: 

“tthink thee has made a mistake, Friend Whittier. 
1 find female garments in my room! 

“Thee tter go to bed,” replied the poet; “the 
female garments will not hurt thee.” 


























vant opened and | 


in; we shall be ruined at this ; 





COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength, (ddr. 








"The Fisk Teachers Agencies. 


Send to any of these agencies for 100-page Agency 
Manual, Free: 4 Ashburton P1., Boston; 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue,» hicago ;32 Chureh 
| St., Foront t., Los Angeles, Cal. 


New England Conservatory of Music 


(The Leading Consercatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Calendar free. “FRANK W. HALE, Gen'l M’g’r, Boston, 


Photographs Made for a Cent Each. 


The Kombi [ 
Camera , 






Makes a picture the size 
of thin and in any shape 
‘ou please. It 8 -a com- | 
ined camera and graph- 
|oscope. Uy by 2 in. — 
weighs 4 oz, Goes in any 
pocket, no tripod to carry. 


a ice Ba SII 
cam wee it. oO 
Ill photograph wnuthiny ar anybody. 


Can 





made very profitable 








The Kombi, complete, 63.50. strip of Film 
(25 expasures) 20 cents additional. » 


If not for sale by your Photo Dealer the Kombi will be 
sent to any wddreas, postage paid, on receipt of price, 


ALFRED C. KEMPER, 208 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


On the face 
and back of every 
card of genuine 


DeLong Patent 

Hooks anv Eyes will 

be found the words: 
See that 


hump ?* 


TRADEMARK REG. APR. 19-08. 


Richardson 
& De Long Bros., 
Philadelphia. 





Iboma 


is a prepared Chamois 
Skin for cleaning and 
polishing Silver, Gold, 
’ Bross, Nickel or Steel. 
It’s just the article 
every Housekeeper 


Sti 


& 
= 





cannot scratch—al- 
ways ready—lasts for 
years. : 

By its use table- 


ware can be kept 
bright all the time. 


Send 6c. for a large 
Sample or 50c. for an 
8x12 Skin. 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
6,500 


Brcv CLE 


assorted styles and sizes are now offered the public at 
nearly half of former price. Ladies bicycles $90 to $50. 
Our factory has been in continuous operation during 
and since the panic, while other factories have been 
closed. Our workmen prefered half wages to idleness 
and starvation and we met them half way. We now offer 
you bicycles at a minimum cost as the result. Send 2c 
stamp for catalogue with prices and special induce- 
ments to organizers of clubs. No attention given 
' postal cards or letters without stamps. 


| PROGRESS M’P’G CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





ALLcock’s Porous PLASTER 


to take care of the trouble. 





and will have none but 


needs and will not be | 
without after a trial. | 
Tt makes no muss—, 


duties, knowing that she can safely rely upon the ALLCOCK’s 
And when she asks for an ALLCOCK'’s Porous PLASTER, and 


the druggist tries to sell her something ‘just as good as 
ALLCOCK’s,” she goes elsewhere, for she wants only the best 


Allcock’s 


(NEILL'S 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


Ever Do Any 
Shopping 
By Mail ? 


We make a specialty of MAIL ORDER BUSI- 
NESS, sending goods to all PARTS OF THE 
WORLD. GUARANTEEING PERFECT SAT- 
ISFACTION TO THE CUSTOMER OR RE- 
FUNDING THE MONEY. This feature of our 
business secures and retains the confidence 
of a vast patronage, who find it a pleasure 
to deal with a house whose reliability is 
assured, and where all wants can be promptly 
supplied at the LOWEST PRICES. 


“Newport” 
Outing Suits. 


Made of Standard Duck 
(Linen Finish) Suitings, 
Natty Jacket, Perfect- 
fitting, Full ‘Bernice’? 
Skirts, open bound 
Seams, Skirt of Jacket 
Reinforced with Duck to 
insure Perfect Shape. We 
have them in Black and 
Blue Stripes and Figures 
on White Grounds, Plain 
White, Ecru and Natural 
Linen Shades, also Dark 
Blue with White Stripes 
or Dots. 


Special Price 


$3.98. 


The Most Serviceable and Desirable 
Outing Suit of the Season. 


When orderingby mail please mention Bust and 
| Steve Measurement, also length of Skirtin front, 








4% All purchases delivered by Express, 
free of charge, at any point within roo 
miles of New York City. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., New York. 


. ” 
“Tyrian 
No. 85 Nipples % vi oira veri 


If you have never tried them, will send 
Jou one as sample without charge. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 

If yours declines to supply sou with the 
“Trmram” we will send you one dozen, port 
pald, for 50 centa. 

We manufacture a full line of 
i Druggist's Rubber Goods. 
| Pamphlet“ Worth Reading,” FREE 
TYER RUBBER CO. 
lover, 






























The 19th Century Woman 
has asserted her right to the 
pursuit of health, wealth and 
happiness, and knows how to 
go to work to obtain them. 
She begins with her health. 
When an ache or a pain warns 
her of overwork; when a 
cold, sore throat or indiges- 
tion tells of coming danger, 
instead of waiting to be laid 
up from either work or pleas- 
ure, she at once applies an 
and goes right on with her 
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For the Companton. 


WORKING.UNDER GREAT MASTERS. 


I.—John Ericsson. 
By Professor C. W. MacCord, Sc. D. 


My acquaintance with Captain Erlesson began in | 


1x59, a few years after the fallure of the famous 
“Caloric Ship”—a failure which would have sent 
most men to lose heart and abandon hot air in 
disgust. But with a splendid resoluteness he had 
said, “If It is not successful on a large scale it shall 
be on a small one;” and my first services were in 
connection with the manufacture of the “domestic 
caloric,” which was soou firmly established as a 
paying industry. 

The interruption of this business by the Civil 
War did not seem to disturb Captain Ericsson in 
the least. Turning at once from pacific to warlike 
matters without an effort, he calmly devoted his 
whole time and energy to 
the service of the nation; 
ignoring with magnanimous 
loyalty the facts that the 
government had long been 
in his debt, and that even in 
this emergency It was driv- 
ing the closest of bargains 
for protection against the 
dreaded Merrimac. 

Nor was the even balance 
of his mind affected by suc. 
cess. Suddenly the papers 
of the world were filled 
with hisname. The Monitor 
wason every tongue. Mect- 
ings were held in his honor, 
resolutions passed and tes- 
timontals proposed; but he 
“cared for none of these 
things.” Almost any other 
man would in like case have 
relaxed his diligence for at 
least one day; but when [ 
offered my congratulations 
on the news from Hampton 
Roads, Ericsson thanked 
ine quietly, and then added, 
“Yes; but confound them, 
they ought to have sunk 
that craft in twenty min. 
utes.” 

Turning to his drawing: 
beard, he sat down to plan 
a new fleet. 

In grave emergencies he 
was always cool. Nothing, 
one would think, could have 
been more trying than the 
mishaps of the Monitor on 
her first experimental trip; 
but Eriesson displayed as 
much composure in setting 
things right as though all 
had gone well. 

During the dark days of 
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But interviews with his barber were held with 
punctual regularity; of which one result was that 
his brown hair and whiskers never became gray. 
Another, growing out of this, was the formation of 
a dark stain on the painted wall, against which, | 
sitting with his chair tilted back “in true American 
style,” as he said, he would lean his head while 
resting from his work at the drawing-board, or | 
absorbed in the study of some new scheme. This 
telltale mark displeased him, but he could not 
endure elther the smell of new paint or the! 
inconvenience of having it applied, and the offend. | 
ing spot was from time to time covered by pasting 
over it a disk of paper of the proper tint. 

Sometimes, when more luxuriously disposed, he 
would stretch himself upon a walnut table, with 
“Worcester Unabridged” for a pillow; but neither 
lounge nor rocker would he have in the house. | 
These were his only relaxations during the day. 
Of an evening he would take a long stroll for 
| exercise, if the weather were fine; otherwise he: 
continued his labors far Into the night, covering 
sheets of foolscap with sketches and memoranda 
relating to the work reserved for the morrow. 
| Advanced age neither robbed his brain of vigor | 
or his hand of its cunning. 

But he was conscious that his power to maintain 
such constant application was far beyond that of 
ordinary men, and he did not expect his assistants 
to emulate it. I recollect that, having become 
specially interested, 1 was worklng rather late one 
summer evening, when the captain unexpectedly 
entered the room. Merely glancing at the plan, he 
sald, almost with asperity, 
well, sir; diligence is commenda- | 
ble, but I do not wish to find you 

here after five o'clock.” 

For himself, however, his only 
pleasure was In his work, to | 
which his devotion, particularly 
in his later years, was so complete 
that he utterly refused to see. 
strangers, and granted but short 
Interviews to his friends — not 
because of an unkindly dispost- 
tion, as some have wrongly in. 
ferred, for he was of a warm and) 
sympathetic nature, but because 
the hours became more precious 
as they passed away, and he! 
begrudged every moment stolen | 
from the labor which was his 
ruling passion. 

No better example of industry 
and perseverance can be found 
than that set by this remarkable | 
man. To some he may appear as 
a slavish toller, but he toiled for 
no purely selfish ends. { 

Though not indifferent to mon. + 
ey, he was not ambitious of ; 
wealth. There is no question | 
that he could have amassed a for- | 
tune far greater than the moder. 
ate competence with which he was | 
content. Nor did he care even for | 
the ordinary rewards of fame. | 
No doubt he was gratified by | 
success,—as who would not be?— 
but he would not permit himself: 
to be féted and made the Non of 
the hour, as many times he might 
have been. Of all the titles and 


When his hot Norse blood was up, John Ericsson 
; Was an excellent man for all disturbers of the 
peaee to let alone. 

Ile was exceedingly quick-tempered, and often 
| exasperated about little things; indeed, the smaller 
| they were the more he would fret. The use of a 
| ive-eighths instead of a three-quarter inch bolt 

would excite him to something like frenzy, making 

life for the time a burden to those around him. 

But these ebullitions were short-lived; as his 
friend Mr. Delamater had expressed it, “You will 
find him a good deal of a bear—but then, his growl 
ig worse than his bite.” And for 2 serious error he 

| would proceed to devise the best remedy, forgetting 
the annoyance In the study of the problem. 

T recollect a discrepancy between the dimensions 
of the erank-pins and the connecting-rods of a patr 
of large caloric engines. It looked at first as If 
; new ends must be made for the four expensive 
but after a short computation Captain 
n said, without a sign'of Irritation, “We will 

make two new crank-pins, of steel instead of 
wrought tron; but remember, there is one thing 
, you can never do—you cannot put a four-inch pin 
| Into a three-inch hole.” 
| Sometimes, indeed, it seemed as though a 
satisfactory solution made him rather glad that! 
a mistake had occurred. Amazingly fertile in 
expedient, ‘he used to say, “If | ever do get into a 
rape, I know exactly how to get out of it ” 
This on one occasion he did ina rather comical 
way. His house having been invaded by a horde 
of rats, he made the drawings for an enormous 









































the draft riots in New York, 
when the whole lower part 
of the city was left without 
police protection, he gave 
me one evening, as if a part of the dally routine, 
directions for the safest disposal of the important. 
plang then in hand. “Because,” said he, “you 
know the temper of this mob toward those who 
have helped the government, and it is not unlikely 
that this house may be burned down.” 

Near by was a fire company to whose outfit he 
had once contributed. He declined this company’s 
offer of a special guard, but I think he was pleased 
by thelr message to his faithful housekeeper— 
“Just tell the old man that {f he should want any 
help, the boys will be on hand.” 

There proved to be no need of their services; but 
considering his dauntlexs courage and his prodig- 
fous strength, they would have been a brave 
half.score of roughs who should have ventured to 
molest him, whether “the boys” were there or not. 

This ix not a mere rhetorical fight. In hls youth 
Ericsson was easily champion in all manly 
exercises. He was credited in maturity with the 
strength of two ordinary men, and did each day 
two men’s work. Though not xlways a teetotaller, 
he had neither spent. his substance nor wasted his 
strength In riotous livin 
afterward, he set a wholesome example, leading 
generously but plainly a life of perfect and 
temperate regularity. 

Thus he had preserved the vigor and elasticity of 
a splendid constitution, and the life of a flery spirit 
which occasionally led to startling exhibitions of 
lis physical power. At eighteen years of age he 
had astonished his soldier comrades in Jemtland 
by lifting a six-hundred-pound gun; for 
after, he carried across the shop and thre’ 
scrap heap a great iron bar over which he had 
stumbled, putting to shame two brawny “helpers,” 
who would not remove it “because it was too 
heavy.” 

A few years before, he had ordered a dubious 
casting at Delamater’s to be broken up, and as 
usnal he wanted tt done at once. Some stalwart 
blacksmiths attacked it with heavy two-handed 
sledgex, but failing to make an tmpression, they 
said, “We will put it under the drop after a while.” 
Tn “one time and two motions” the captain snatched 
a sledge from the nearest man, whirled it round 
his head with a single herculean effort, and at the 
first blow wrecked the casting beyond redemption. 

“Now,” sald he, tossing away the sledge as one 
would a tack hammer, “now you may put It under 
the drop” 




















and at this time, as | 


Ericsson. = : = 2 


{and costly hair-trig- 
gered trap on the 
water-tank principle, 
levidently expecting 
the whole army to be 
destroyed at once, like 
Pharaoh's host. But 
not a single rat could 
be induced to touch 
the tempting bait, 
which consisted of 
half a cheese. 

“These little beasts,” 
said he, “have brains altogether too big for their | 
heads,” and ordering the rat-holes to be stuffed 
with scrap tin and broken bottles, he added, “If I 
can’t catch 'em I'll scratch ’em, at any rate.” 

The captain was remarkably free from the 
absent-mindedness often caused by deep and 
continuous mental application. I can recall but a 
single instance of such absent-mindedness. A 
“hall-bedroom” had been converted into a repost- 
tory for his numerous drawings, by building from 
end to end along one side a great chest of drawers, 
finished at the top by a series of compartments, 
each fitted with a sloping Nd like that of a school. 
desk. Summoned there by his stentorian call one 
+1 found him busily hunting fora missing plan, 
supporting one of these lids upon his head—which 
being somewhat bald, was rather sensitive. 

Instead of asking me to aid in the search, he 
| said, “Please hold this up for me; tt begins to 
hurt.” With what gravity could be commanded tn 
such circumstances, I held it for a few moments 
and then leaned it back against the wall. This 
“mechanical equivalent” attracted his attention. 
Folding up his eye-glasses, he gazed at me with 
mock solemnity through the double lens for a full 
minute. 

“Indeed /” said he at last; ‘you may go, sir—that 
never occurred to me at all Chuckling at the 
absurdity of the situation, he resumed his search. 

He was not, however, without # spice of personal 
vanity—shown, it is said, by great fastidiousness as 
to dress in his younger days. But long before this 
time he had come to have more regard for comfort 
than for looks. He would neither go to his tailor date 
nor have the tallor come to him; but when a 

garment that sulted him had once been secured, | bag is very useful. [t is easily made if care ts 
‘he would send it to be ripped up and used ag a! taken in the measurement and folding. 
pattern for making others when wanted. Take a square of drab linen, or any material that 


The “Monitor.” 


decorations bestowed upon him, he prized most 
highly his modest rank of captain in the Swedish 
army, and the degree of Doctor of Laws conferred 
by an American college. 

Throughout his extraordinary career, it will be 
found that no objects of his pursuit can be traced 
to a mean or sordid motive. All were such as, tf 
attained, would benefit his fellow-men; and as has | 
been well said, “He was a steadfast and simply 
heroic character, and worthy to be held in lasting | 
remembrance.” . 
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For the Companion. 


STEAMER BAG. 


How to keep useful articles in a small compass 
| and within easy reach of a berth often perplexes 
people who travel. For this purpose a steamer 


























| bag with fifteen pockets of various sizes, 





ig alike on both sides, and bind it all around neatly 
with braid. Cut the square diagonally, and place 
one part exactly over the other. 

Crease these down the centre from point to base, 
calling this line number one. On each side of the 
centre line crease or draw six lines, numbering 
from the centre, dividing the base line into fourteen 
equal parts, as iti Fig. 1. 

Stitch the two pieces together on each side down 
lines 3, then down lines 4, then stitch together the 
lines 5 of the upper piece. Next stitch the piece. 





together on each side down lines 6, stitching 
lines 7 of the upper piece together as was done at 
lines 5. 

Now fold so that lines 5 and 7 of the upper 
piece will be over the centre line and lines 5 and 7 
of the under piece will be at the outer edges of 
the bag. Turn the two small pieces of each side su 
that they will meet at the base line over line 6. 

Bind with braid from a across the bottoin to B, 
and sew loops of the braid at the two upper points 
and at A and RB, and you will have a most convenient 
As seen in 





Fig. 2. 
pes Se xo 


For the Companion. 


WITHIN A HAIR’S BREADTH. 


The editor of The Youth’s Companion has 
required me to describe in his columns the 
narrowest escape from sudden and violent death 
that has ever befallen me. I am a private in the 
ranks of the contributors of whom the editor is the 
commanding officer, and as beseems a good soldier, 
I salute and obey my chief. 

But this particular order of his gives me to reflect, 
if T may use a French expression. As I sit by the 
fire in my quiet room and recall the episodes of a 
stirring Ife, I seem to realize that for years 
together it was little else than one continuou-~ 
series of narrow escapes. Then, in not a little 
bewilderment, Task =m f which was the 

narrowest of the hundred 
and one narrow escapes the 
details of which rise up 
before me as I ponder. 
~ Was it my rescue from 
; the broken and battered 
timber-ship from Quebec. 
waterlogged in midwinter 
on the banks of Newfound 
land, on that bleak morning 
when the worn and gaunt 
remnant of us had aban 
= doned hope, and when the 
gallant Yankee Moses Tay 
lor ranged up alongside and 
took us off in her lite-boat 
to warmth, comfort and 
safety? 

Was it on that afternoon 
before Saarbriick, when my 
compatriot Batty dashed 
out into the open tn front 
of the Prussian picket, and 

opened fire single-handed on a whole French 
brigade? As he was, in the natural course of 
things, promptly shot down, my Scottish comrade 
aud T ran gut and brought him in through the gust 
of chassepot bullets. 

Was it on that lurid afternoon of the struggle to 
the death between the Paris Commune and 
MacMahon’s Versalliist troopers, when [ wa~ 
stuck up against a wall to be shot by a Com 
munist firing party, and five minutes later under. 
went the game experience at the hands of 4 
Versalllist detachment which had put to fight the 
ferocious gentlemen of the Belleville quarter? 

Was It on the hillock in front of Zaitchar in the 
Servian campaign, when for ten minutes General 
Docktouroff and myself were the targets for « 
battery of Osman Pasha’s Krupp guns, and when 
the atmosphere about us seemed a chaos of 





| whirling shell-fragments? 


Was it in the Afghan pass, where, as I knelt 
beside a wounded soldier, pressing my thumb on 
the orifice of his bullet-wound that he should not 
bleed to death, he and I were for some minutes 
the mark for the fire of the Afridi picket from the 
top of the overhanging rock? 

Was it, again, on my long, lonely night ride over 
the Zulu-land veldt from the battle-fleld of Ulundi, 
through a country rife with hostite natives, when I 
followed a track on which an officer and hig escort 
were butchered the same night? 

I put aside altogether the casual risks of battle. 
The escapes in action are naturally frequent and 
narrow, but one is conscious of but a very small 
proportion of them, 

T have had a man killed immediately behind me. 
and the bullet that slew him must have passed 
between my left arm and my side. That might be 
called a narrow escape, but I did not know of tt 
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until after it happened. Then the axiom that “a 
migs is as good as-a mile” came into fo 

After the attack on Le Bourget by the Prussian | 
Guards, I counted fourteen bullet-holes in the 
greatcoat of Major von Altrock, of the Queen 
Elizabeth Regiment; but that gallant and burly 
soldier, who had shown the way over the barri- 
cade, not in the least impressed by those 
evidences of the narrowness of his surprising 
immunity from seathe, because his escape was 
over and past before he knew how close it had 
been. 

In that he differed from the weak-nerved Scottish 
farmer, who, going home drunk one dark night, rode 
across & crazy foot-bridge overhanging a precip- 
itous cataract. Returning next day to look at the 
place, he was so scared by the danger he had 
escaped that he died on the spot! 

Perhaps I may best fulfil the tenor of our editor’s 
requisition, by narrating an experience, throughout | 
which I quite realized my imminent danger, and in | 
which, toward its close, I had resigned hope of 
escaping with life. | 

After the capitulation of Paris, Bismarck insisted | 
that part of Paris should be temporarily occupied | 
by German troops. The entry was fixed for the | 
first of March, and the force of occupation was to 
consist of thirty thousand men, drawn from the 
Sixth and Ninth Prussian and Eleventh Bavarian 
Corps. 

When about to enter the French capital, those 
troops were reviewed by the venerable German 
Emperor. From their siege quarters on the Seine’s 
left bank the regiments of the chosen contingent, 
since early morning, had been streaming on to the | 
Longehamps race-course on the edge of the 
Bois de Boulogne. 

They were men with memories of the 

hand-grapple in the woods of Warth, of the 
ravine of Gravelotte, of the bloody plateau 
over against Sedan. They were men with 
recollections of the fathomless mud and the 
appalling mortality of the slege of Metz. 
They had met Ducrot’s fierce battle on 
yonder slope of Fort Champigny, and 
Vinoy’s last despairing sortie from the 
shoulder of Fort Valérien. Yet they were 
men brisk, hearty and healthy now as if 
fresh from their home quarters. 

From the top of the mill of Longchamps 

near the Cascade, I looked down on the 
gradual formation of the long, glittering 
line, facing toward the Seine, with St. Cloud 
and Mont Valérien in the farther distance. 
I beheld the glint of the bayonets, the 
dancing banners, the shimmer of sunlight 
from steel helmet and breastplate, the swart, 
sullen guns. 

The great staff and suite of the Imperial 
Crown Prince gathered in the centre of the 
foreground. The saluting guns thundered, 
and the air throbbed to the measured 
cheering of the soldiers, as the stalwart old 
monarch of the Teutons galloped across 
the sward, greeted his son, and then slowly 
rode along the serried lines. All the princes 
of the German Empire followed the pair—a 
great mass of gorgeousness. 

‘The infantry marched past to the music 
of the massed bands; the cavalry charged 
with flashing of sabres and thunder of 
hoofs; and then the heads of columns 
struck through the allées of the Bois de 
Boulogne in the direction of the Porte 
Maillot, the gate of entry. 

Travelling swiftly and by a more direct route, I 
reached the Arch of Triumph in advance of the 
heads of the marching columns. Staying to witness 
the review had thrown me much too late to see a 
historic feat. It was that of a young Bavarian, who, 
with six troopers, had headed the first entering 
detachment. He leaped his horse over the chains 
surrounding the Arch, and rode under the structure 
commemorating 80 many French victories! 

Hours ago the quartermasters had quietly come 
in with their escorts, and by this time had finished ! 
the task of chalking on the doors of the quarter to 
be occupied the specific detail of men which each 
house was to accommodate. 

Ahead down the Champs Elysées were long iises 
of cavalry horses standing at their picket lines still 
saddled, while the troopers, sword on thigh, lounged 
about or sat on the doorsteps, taking in Paris 
according to their sedate, unemottonal wont. 

The windows of the houses In the Champs Elysées 
were fairly occupied, though scarcely any respec- 
tably dressed Frenchmen were abroad, and no 
ladies. But on the broad sidewalks swarmed 
tatterdemalion gamins In wiid profusion—young 
rascalx of extraordinary pantomimic faculty, 
yelling like demons, and emitting from time to 
time a concerted shrill whistle that killed or 
discorded the music of the Teuton bands. 

Already the versatile rogues had learned to 
mimic the harsh words of command, and the 
somewhat clumsy gestures of the soldiers. The 
impudent varlets had thus early gaged the temper 
of the Hussars who kept the ground, whom they 
mocked without ceasing, in apparent assurance of 
impunity. 

As I sauntered down the main avenue of the 
Champs Elysées in advance of the German Infantry 
I met the Crown Prince of Saxony, the commander. 
in-chief of the Army of the Meuse, riding at a 
walk toward the Arch of Trinmph. 

During the last three months of the siege of 
Paris I had for the most part Ilved in the prince’s 
headquarters, and had experienced many kind. 
nesses at his hands. I had been anxious to obtain 
permission to telegraph coplously in the evening 
from the army oftice in the forest of Montmorency, | 
and as he pulled up with a cheery greeting I took | 
the opportunity to ask for the favor. 

A short colloquy on the subject ensued between | 
him and his chief of staff, with the result which I 
had hoped. Then the prince and his staff rode on, 
I strolling downward toward the Place de la/ 
Concorde. 

Suddenly there was a clatter of galloping hoofs 
on the asphalt. and Count Vitzthum, an aide-de. 
camp.of the prince, reined up his horse on the 
sidewalk in front of me, bringing from his highness 








Right from the Arch I had observed three or four 
persons following me pretty closely. They were 
respectably dressed, perfectly quiet, and might 
have been either honest but suspicious citizens, or 
professional spies. They hung about during my 
brief interview with the prince, and were close up 
to me whey Vitzthum momentarily blocked the 
sidewalk. 

Down the Champs Elysées they kept dogging my 
heels; and at length, near the Round Point, one of 
their number, which had considerably increased, 
came up to me. He civilly enough made the 
request that I should accompany them to a police 
oftice in the Faubourg St. Honoré, for the purpose 
of giving an account of myself; since, although in 
civilian attire, f had been marked as being in 
suspicious familiarity with “the enemy.” 

The request struck me ax opportune, because I 
had been apprehending some difiiculty in getting 
out of the quarter in German occupation, since all 
the egresses were barred by French troops ander 
arms. As my passport and journalistic authentica- 
tion were quite in order, I did not anticipate any 
bother at the hands of the police. 

Telling the French person what I was, and 
showing him my passport, [ replied that T should 
be glad to accompany him, but that I could not do 
so until E had seen the German infantry now 
marching down the Champs Elysées, in full 
occupation of the Place de la Concorde and the 
garden of the Tuileries. 

He bowed and joined his friends, who, leaving a 


little way apart to where a group of very sinister. 
looking Frenchmen stood about a German ofticer in 





couple in close observation of myself, strolled a | 





When I recovered consciousness I was lying on 
a wooden guard bed; all blood and mud and in 
rags, surrounded by a number of soldiers. I was 
ina French military post. Its garrison had rescued 
me at the point of the bayonet, and I was now 
their prisoner. 

They gave me some brandy, and washed off me 
some of the blood and mud. As I revived, my first 
thought was to search for my notebook, in which I 
had written out in full a description of the 
Longchamps review. To my horror it was gone; 
along with the coxt-tail In the pocket of which it 
had been. 

While I was internally bewalling myself, a 
eltizen In a fine glow of triumph rushed tnto the 
post. 

“Voila!” he shouted, as he waved aloft my 
notebook. “Here ts evidence that the villain is a 
spy! Here are his notes—the Hes he has been 
writing about our unhappy Paris!” 

I could have embraced the man, frowsy as he 
was. His face was a etudy when, in the gladness 
of my heart, I offered him a five-frane piece. The 
implacable patriot accepted tt. 

By and by, under the escort of bayonets, for the 
mob wag still dangerous, I was taken, my rage 
covered by a soldier’s greatcont, to the bureau of a 
sitting magistrate two streets off. My companions 
in duress were a man who had stolen an ink-bottle, | 
and a woman who had been caught speaking to a | 
German soldier. 

Thad no difticulty with his worship. Fortunately 
my passport and credentials were in a pocket 
which had not been reft from me by the mob. 

Ile released me, and with an inimitable shrug 





My Enemies were in my Front. 


saddle under the shadow of the crape-covered 
statue of Strasburg. 

I knew the man, and they knew him, too. Their 
lurid upward glances at the massive form on the 
great war horse were charged with baleful | 
meaning. Biamarck once or twice looked down ° 
upon them with a grim smile under his moustache. | 

At length the most daring of the gentlemen of | 
the pavement emitted a tentative hiss. Bismarck, 
with a little receptive gesture of his gauntleted | 
hand, bent over his saddle-bow and requested 
“Monsieur” to oblige him with a light for his cigar. 
The man writhed as he compelled himself to 
comply. I felt xure that in his heart he wished 
that the lucifer were a dagger, and that he had the 
courage to use it. 

Presently I informed my friends that [ was at 
their service, and they escorted me toward the Rue — 
Boissy d’Anglais, ac the neck of which 
extended a line of French soldiers, with a secthing 
French mob behind it. My escort and the officer 
had a brief parley; a gap was made, and I was 
behind the line and in the very heart of the frowsy 
mob. 

My escort either abandoned me or were hustled 
away, I never knew which. But I did know that I 
was alone in a dangerous and venomous throng, 
from which rose fierce yells of “Prussien!” 
“Cochon!” ete. The nearest rascals clutched and 
buffeted me, while those in the second ring were 
striking at my bare head with their sticks. 

T made no resistance, but simply tried to bore 
through and get free. The people were so com. 
pacted about me that they had no space to maul me 
badly. But the throng grew denser; I was being 
crushed, and my head was swimming because of 
the blows from the sticks. 

I made a wrench to one side and got my back 
against a street door. Now, for what it was worth, 
my enemies were in my front. Ina rough way I 
could box a bit; and [ believe I spoiled sundry of 
the nearest faces. I know Lcut my own knuckles 
to the bone. 

But the thick sticks kept hammering on my head; 
bottles began to fly; and at last either a stick ora 
bottle felled me to the ground. Then my legs were 
clutched with shouts and yells of triumph, and I 
found myself being dragged along the gutter on 
my back by genial enthusiasts, who loudly pro- 
claimed their intention of dragging me to an 
adjacent fountain and drowning me in its basin. 

Other cheerful patriots now surrounded me, 
making various kicks at my body and head. One 
whole -souled person jumped on my chest. I 
honestly believed that it was now all over with me, 
and when I felt my senses leaving me [ had no 
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the courteous message that my old seat at the! 
headquarters table was still being kept for me. 


other thought than that this was the advance of 
death. 





Cuirassier uniform, who was sitting quietly in the | and gesture of eloquent patriotism begged of me to 


excuse “the little inconvenience” I had expert. | 
enced, on account of the “not unnatural excitement 
of the Paris populace.” 

The excitement of the Paris populace had taken 
a good deul of skin off me, but fortunately had | 
broken no bones. The good magistrate took me to 
his dressing-room, and lent me a coat in which to 
walk to my hotel. 

In the afternoon I drove to the Crown Prince of | 
Saxony’s headquarters, and later the same evening | 
started to London with my budget of news. 

ARCHIBALD FORBES, 


=e 
For the Companion. 


““COMPANION DAY.” 


Not long ago I paid a week's visit to M 
formerly my room-mate at school. Thad not seen | 
her for fifteen years, for she had married young 
and gone to live in a distant state on her husband's 
farm. 

Aa T knew the farm was five miles from a village 
and two from a post.ofiice. I expected to find my : 
friend with beauty faded and the weary looks x0 
common to isolated farmers’ wives. Fancy, then, 
my joy at being welcomed by a small, smiling 
woman, little changed from the girl I had known, 
Her face was as bright and her complexion as fresh | 
as those of the six alert and healthy children who ; 
shyly though eagerly greeted their mother’s friend. 

The next thing I noticed was the air of comfort, 
neatness and thrift about the whole place. The 
house was not large, but it was cozy. In front was 
a well-kept lawn, with a mound of bright foliage 
planta. Vines graced the lawn’s pretty fence and 
climbed the walls of the house; blooming pot- 
plants adorned the windows; about everything 
outside and inside was not only the “home” look, 
but one denoting that the family are people of good 
taste and refinement. 

They had nothing costly, nothing gaudy, but all 
was comfortable and exquisitely clean. On the 
floors were rag-carpets, on the windows curtains 
of cream-colored cheese-cloth, on the walls a few 
good engravings and lithographs. In keeping with 
all elxe were the well-fitting, substantial, plain, 
clean garments that ail the family wore. 


. Brown, 








aloud every evening, the reader changing with 
each verse. There was a small, home-made book- 
case in the sitting-room, containing some twenty 
volumes of a good encyclopedia, together with the 
children’s schoul-books and a few standard works 
of history, biography, poetry and fiction. But 
these books did not account for the family’s 
acquaintance with interesting topics of the time. 

“What papers and magazines do you take?” I 
‘asked my hostess. 

“We take The Youth's Companion, our church 
paper and one agricultural journal,” she replied. 
“We have never felt able to have a magazine.” 

I was really puzzled till the following day, when 
the family’s method of gaining information was 
made clear. That morning Mrs. Brown, when she 
as usual brought a pitcher of fresh water to my 
room before I had risen, said: 

“This 1s ‘Companton day’ with us, Dora, but 
perhaps you would prefer that we should not carry 
out our regular programme.” 

“E beg that you will not allow my presence to 
interfere in the least with your family arrange 
ments,” said I. “I shall be very glad if able to 
give some assistance.” 

“Our resources are so limited,” said she, “that 
we are anxious to improve fully those within our 
reach. We do not expect to be able to send our 
children to college, but we desire much that they 
should be Intelligent, and have c ct views of 
life and duty. So we follow a plan of education 
that my husband and I began flve years ago. 

“We observe,” she went on, “every Wednesday 
‘as ‘Companion day.’ As we always receive a new 
| Companion on Thuraday, this gives each one time 

to read and study the former one. 

“At breakfast on Wednesday we discuss 
the editorials. At dinner we take up the 
selentifle articles, and at tea-time the most 
important of the other articles. Then the 
last hour before bedtime we have a Httle 
literary soctety, when the children recite the 
choicest of the poems, and some one gives i 
briet written review of all we have learned 
during the week. 

“Some one, too,” she said, “always write - 
a biographical sketch of the most eminent 
person whose name is mentioned in the 
paper that week. I always select the be-t 
story, and one of the Idren reads that 
aloud. Then we always read the Children’~ 
Page and the best of the anecdotes.” 

Mrs. Brown went out to prepare breakfast, 
and I rose to dress and meditate. 

Here, then, was the secret that had puzzled 
me. IT was now to find how this family, 
none of whom had any brilliant talent and 
none of whom had ever had any special 
advantages, had yet contrived to become 
really well informed. 

Mrs. Brown led the talk, and asked the 
questions at breakfast. The four elder chil 
dren were expected to be able to answer all 
the questions upon the editorials of the fast 
paper, and the most important ideas were 
made clear to the minds of the two younger 
ones by the mother. 

Iwas invited to give my opinion on more 
than one potnt, so I was as much interested 
ax any one. 

At noon Mr. Brown took the scientific 
article, and Mrs. Brown and the three elder 
children answered the questions. It was 
very easy to see that alt had carefully 
studied the article, as well as several items 

in the encyclopedia which had a bearing on the 
subject. 

The large dictionary, which oceupled a little 
home-made stand, was consulted frequently as to 
the pronunciation and exact shade of meaning of 
several of the more difficult words. Seldom haye 
T spent & more pleasant or profitable day than 
“Companion day” at Mr. Brown's. 

Almost all of the books in the house were called 
into use each week in the preparation of these 
lessons. The geography was much in use, as every 
place mentioned was expected to be definitely 
located. If it was a place of any importance, it~ 
history was learned, too. Then the encyclopedia 
was always studied in connection with the articles 
of biography, science and art. 

“As you find xo much that ts Interesting and 
instructive in The Companion, I suppose you teach 
your children to make scrap-books of the best 
articles,” I said to my hostess. 

“Make scrap-books of them!” she said with 
surprise, “indeed we do not. Here Is what we do 
with ours.” 

Opening a large closet she displayed ten bound 
volumes. 

“There is not a torn or soiled paper there,” said 
Mrs. Brown, “and the children find a never-failing 
source of pleasure in looking these over in the 
long winter evenings and on rainy days.” 

Now are there not thousands of young people 
among the readers of your paper, who might find 
both pleasure and proft in adopting the plan of 
Companion day at Mr. Brown's? 





















Dora Donn. 
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INSURMOUNTABLE DIFFICULTY. 


It is pleasant to see men jealous for the purity of 
their mother tongue, but one may easily carry 
even so commendable feeling as that to a laughable 
extreme, 

Frederic Hill relates in his autoblography that he 
and his brothers were once interested in obtaining 
| some mete! appointment for a friend. A letter, 
or cireular, had to be drawn up, and to be perfectly 
sure of having it in the beat form, the young men 
sought the good offices of a certain Doctor Blair, 
| who was their friend and neighbor, and a very 
exact scholar, 


, 





Before a day had passed I discovered that Mr. 
Brown, though he had no regular education, was a 
man of unusual intelligence in conversation. 
Indeed, the whole family talked so brightly on xo 
great a variety of important and interesting sub. 
jects that I wondered where could be the books, 
magazines and papers from which they got their 
information. 

Each had a Bible, a chapter of whieh wax read 


| He undertook the work with great good nature, 
but day after day the boys found the document 
) “not quite ready.” Time was precious, and finally 
‘ the doctor was obliged to confess that he had run 
) against a difficulty. In one sentence he was 
| absolutely unable to decide whether he ought to 
use the word “which” or the word “that.” 

And there he stuck, till the boys, in desperation, 
took the work out of his hands, 





For the Companion. 


LA TOUR D'AUVERGNE. 


They said he was not of the people, but reared as a 
nobleman’s son, 

That in taking up arms for his country he did what his 
fathers had done, 

That a soldier's Hfe wana Frenchman's, a soldier's death 
his fate, 

And whenever La France was in danger his breast was 
the shield of the state. 

And so, When the blood ran freest, and fiercest flashed 
the strife, 

He was found with the pledge of his life when France 
most needed a life. 

Mn 


As the lHghtning's glittering 
are crowding the sky, 

Now gleams in the east and now in the west it glances 
on high; 

So, wherever the Star of his Chieftain arises with sin- 
ister light, 

The blade of Lu Tour on the darkling rei 
flashes bright; 

Whether through treacherous wilds he leads his in- 
vincible band, 

Or the gates of th 
sword in his hi 

Nor rank, nor honors, nor gifts th 
enhance 

No title he bears but this only, The First (renadier of 
France. 


K falchion, when tempests 





thes of war 











ity slide back, at the glint of the 





fame of the soldier 








mn. 

And now France needed a life and now the 
citadeled height 

And theawift-flowlng river witness he payeth his pledge 
aright! 

As though he had answered a smile from his Hege. in | 
the heart of the fra 

With hia face to the sk 
grenadier lay. 








“on the field of the dead, the 


v. | 

What shall avail, though never his heart to the earth | 
return, 

But shall rest, with the tears of his comrad 

ina silver urn? 

Though his sword in sanctity sleep, with ‘xeute 
jeweled grail? 

Yet a rite remain 
avail: 


enshrined 











eon and 





—one rite, that shall as a watchword 
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chieftain 


scious movement th 1 





With 
his hi 


uncovers . 
When the names that Ne knew 
the Roll of the Dead— 

A movement, as of saluting the columns, vast and dim, 
Of a viewless host that had pertshed tor honor, for . 

Ta! dl for hi 

“Let the name of La Tour be called 
the coming years 

Forever his name be called on the roll of 

And his comrade shall answer make, 
that honored name. 

oral on the fled of battle. To Ee 
fame.” 








ny alled on 







ach morn through 






enadiers! 
he hears 





ny 
when 











we mend his 
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SR. ELLiorr, 


For the Companion. ! 


DEAD ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. | 


Least on the fleld of battle! Still we seek | 
Remembrance here when we have gone from here; 
Oh, may our latest deed ourselves bespenk 

And breathe about the world our wonted cl 


Dead on the field of battle! Heaven send 
If trust was given us, we keep that trun 
If brave, we inay be brave unto the end 
So valor shall be kindled from our dust. 


On some still morn, at calling of the roll, 

When storm and stress for me are well gone by, | 
Amid the silence may some comrade soul, 

Dead on the fleld of battle, then reply! | 


Epiti M. Thomas. | 


heer! 
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For the Companiot 


NEGRO PECULIARITIES 


An intelligent, carnest woman who has been at! 
work among the colored people in South Carolina, | 
in speaking of them, said: 

“I tried, first of all, to imbue the children with 
a horror of drunkennes A sinall boy came to , 
ime one day and said : 

“<Teacher, a inan as‘ed me, as [ war comin’ 
to school, whar war de bar (saloon)? | wouldn't 
open ny mouf. I knowed de bar war ‘cross de, 
road, but [ wouldn't open my mouf. IT wa'n't 
a-goin’ to hab dat man, when he come to hebin, 
v'int his finger at me an’ say, ‘‘Dah's de boy dat. 
show ine de bar.""” 

“Another day ed a little fellow, “What 
makes you walk in the middle of the road through 
the mud, Job? 

“Case my mudder tells me, “Job. doan’ you 
xo near de bar.” Dah's a bar on dis side ob de | 

















road; TI can’t go dar, an’ dah’s a bar on dat side 
of de road, an’ I can't go dar, so’s I've got to go: 
down de middle.’ | 


A’ clergyman who has preached among the! 
negroes for several vears says, Whiskey is their 
worst enemy. It debases and kills them more! 
quickly even than it does white men. ‘ 
Negroes have great faith in prayer. Unfortu- \ 
nately, they often leave it to do all the work of 
reformation. 

“The poor 
zealous in 











old aunties and 
holding 


mammies are 
prayer-meetings for their | 
drunken husbands and sons, who encourage them 


todo this, and then drink on calmly, sure that |, 


the door of heaven will be held open for them by 
the supplications m their behalf, 

Tinet a nezre one morning with a big jug of 
whiskey, for which he must have spent nearly all 
his wages, and which meant along debauch. He 
listened quietly to my expostulations, and then 
answered cheerfully : 

eYes, sah. It am my intention to drink some, 
sah. But Clorinda she prays 
to no harm." 

“Clorinda was his wife, who did come to harm, 
as he beat her mercilessly when he was drunk, 1 
reasoned, argued, and at last commanded him to 
Five itup. He grew sullen. 














foh ine, so Pil eome 








“suppose they know its 


vsix centuries, still 


_THE YOUTH'S 


“Yoh aint my boss, sah. Doan’ I tell you | 
Clorinda allus prays dat I'll repent an’ seek de 
Lord? Dat’s all right!" 

“He went on his way, hugging the jug. The 
next morning passing his cabin, I saw Ben, tomy 
surprise, going to work, sheepish and sober. 
Clorinda, with a beaming face, stood in the door- 
way. 

“Your prayers did avail, then 2° I said. 

“Yes, sah, she answered, uneasi 
pray foh Ben. But first—/ broke de jug. 

A good many people, white and black, are like 
Ben. They pray for repentance and reform, | 
forgetting first to break the jug. | 


“I did! 











“YANKEE DOODLE INDIA.” 


Continual exposure to danger breeds coolness. 
‘The soldier who nervously dodges the first bullet 
that whistles past his head becomes Indifferent to 
the fiftieth. Men under steady fire for hour, with 
comrades dead and dying about them, are callous 

land selfcollected. At the taking of the Shah 
'Nujeer, in Lucknow, by the English, the com. 
| mandant found it necessary to signal to the English 
force at the Residency to make known his tion. 
For this purpose an adjutant, a) sergeant: and 
drummer Ross, a boy only about twelve years 
old and small for his y limbed to the top of 
the dome of the Shah Nujeef by means of a rop 
ladder. 


There, with the regimental color of the Ninety 
third and a feather bonnet on the tip of the staff, | 
they signalled to the Residency, and the little 
drummer sounded the regimental call on a bugle | 
which he had learned to play. 

The signal was seen, and was answered from the 
Residency by the lowering of a fag three times. 
But the enemy on the Badshahibagh also saw the 
signalling and the daring adventurers on the dome, 
and turned their guns on them, sending several 
round-shots quite close to them. 

Their object being gained, our men descended; 
but little Ross ran up the lad. 
der again like a monkey, and 
holding on to the spire of the 
dome with his left hand waved 
his feather - bonnet detlantly 
pout his head. 
Then he sounded the regi- 
mental call a second time, and 
followed that by the call known 
“The Cock of the North.” 
phe sounded as a blast of de. 
¢ to the enemy. When he was 
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whi 
fan 
peremptorily ordered to come down 
rom his dangerous position he did 





so, but not before he had sung, 
waving his bonnet all the time: 


There's not a man beneath the moon, 

r lives in any land he, 

That hasn't heard the pleasant tune 
Of “Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 

In cooling drinks and clipper ships 
The Yankee has the way shown, 

On land and sea "tis he that whips: 
Old Bull and all creation. 


When little Ross reached the parapet at the foot 
of the dome, he turned to the Hleutenant, saluted 
him, and sake 

“Ye ken, sir, was born when the regiment was 
in Canada, when my mother was on a visit to an 
aunt in the States. aind [could not come down till 
Thad sung ‘Yankee Doodle’ to make my American 
cousins envious when they hear of the deeds of | 
the Ninety.third. ' 

“Won't the Yankees feel jealous when they hear | 
that the littlest drummer-boy in the regiment sang 
‘Yankee Doodle’ under a hall of fre on the dome 
of the highest mosque In Lucknow?" \ 
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THE ROSE OF ENGLAND. 
at the rose ts the national flower of England, 





and was accepted as such at the conclusion of the 
Wars of the Roses, when the red rose of Lancaster 
and the white rose of York were united by the 
inarriage of the representatives of the two warring 
houses, most readers of history know. How this 
flower came to be the badge of either house, not 
many people even guess. The few students who 
history say that the white 
rose came to the house of York through the family | 
of Clifford, whose device it had tong been, and | 
beyond whom it cannot be traced. The red rose, it 
Is supposed, dates back to Eleanor of Provenc 
queen of Henry HL, and was her perronal de 
assumed for love of the beautiful Provence roses 



























ire, 











of her native duel and transmitted to her 
descendants of Lancaster. 
But in the reeently published life of Dean 


Stanley, a devoted student of historic traditions, a 
new and pleturesque origin is assigned to the 
national flower. He gathered the story while 
visiting ina chateau in the little town of Provins, 
France, and believed it to be correet. According | 





(to It, the red rose of England was never a Provence 


rose, but instead was a rose of Provins. 


The chateau of Provins belonged centuries ago | 
to the Counts of Champagne, and in the time of the 
Fourth Crusade one of these counts, called Thibaut 
the Troubadour, became a crusader and visited the | 
Holy Land. ‘ 

On his return he brought to his wife a rose-bush | 
with a splendid bright crimaon flower. —the rose of | 
Sharon,—and this wax planted in the castle garden, 
where it grew and flourished. 

Soon it spread to neighboring gardens, and the 
town became famous for roses, eaths for the , 
great church festivals were made from these roses 
from the Holy Land; they were uxed to grace all, 
xala occasions, and the good French housewives | 
even turned them to more practical account. They 
made such an appetizing delicacy from rox! ves, 
| ond the immediate neighborhood. and it com. 

ded a ready sale throughout the entire region 
under the name of Conxerres de Roses de Proving, 
A generation later the prosperity of the town 
iver hock, and the preserving industry 
no doubt suffered with the other industries of its 
ns. 
wins had am: 






































c 
put up with sugar or syrup, that {ts fame spread far ; 




















yor of such oppressive views 
the labor question that he ventured to ring | 
great curfew bell, which ended the working 
an hour later than had been customary 

This the wo people would not endure. They 
mobbed the unpopular magistrate, and killed him 
in his own house. They did not stop to consider 
the possible consequence of such an act. The line 
of the Counts of Champagne had become extinet, 
but Blanche, the widow of th ~ had married | 
Edmund Crouchback, frst E neaster, who 
promptly undertook to punish the unruly inhabi- 
tants. 

He 
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the 




























ade stich bavec that the town neve 
mm it-and had even to submit te having a 
Homade and naned Gailloudte, in honor of 
the murdered mayor, Guillaume. Thi bell, after 
ns the curfew in) Proving 
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| defiant attitude. 


COMPANION. 


every night. When Edmund went back to England, : 
leaving misery, poverty and terrified guict behind 
him, he carried home, says Dean Stanley, two 
relics. 

“One was the yard measure which, for many 
years, was in France peculiar to Proving; the other 
Was the crimson rose, which through him became 
the rose of Lancaster.” 

‘The heraldic rose of England ts still of blended 
red and white, significant of the union of the two 

reat houses; but as Lancaster was victorious in 

attle, so also is the red roxe the victor in popular 
favor, and {t is of that, not of the stiff parti-colored 
rosette of the British coat-of-arms, that we think ax 
the emblem and flower of the nation. 

The old French crusader's holy rose. the rose of 
ron, the rose of Provins, hi become the rose | 






















For the Companton, 


APPEAL. 


The childish voice rose to my ear, 
Sweet-toned and eager, praying ine, 
“Lam so little, Granna dear, 
Pleaye lift me up, so I can gee!" 


I looked down at the pleading face, 
Feit the small hands’ entreating touch, 
And stooping, caught in swift embrace 
The baby hoy I loved so much, 


And held him up that he might gaze 
At the great pageant of the sky, 
The glory of the sunset's blaze, 
The giittering moon that curved on high. 


With speechless love Lelasped him close, 
And read their beauty in his eyes, 

And on His fair cheek Kissed the rose, 
Sweeter than blooms of Paradise, 





















Aud in my heart his eager prayer 
Found écho, and the selfsan y 

Rose fron ths through heaven's atr, 
“O gracious Father, ft me, bigh! 





“So little, and go low am T, 
Among earth's mists I call to Thee, 
the splendors of thy sky! 





Show m 


O lift me up, that Tmay see! 
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BRAVE MAN. 


How completely questions of courage or cow- 
ardice depend on circumstance and habit is well | 
illustrated by a story which a returning traveller | 
1 tells of a scene he witnessed near 
Florence. Chancing to walk through a field where 
a company of strolling mountebanks, who had with 
them some cages of wild beasts, had been giving 
an exhibition, he heard sounds of diatrese, terror 
and pain issuing from a tent. His first thought 
was that some one was being torn to pieces by 
infuriated animals, and thinking that he miteht:| 
render assistance, he entered the tent. | 


There he was astonished to see a man in al 
fantastic garb, his legs clad in long hose, being | 
beaten over the shoulders by a woman. who held 
him by one arm. He was struggling hard to get 

way. 

At one side of the tent was a cage con 
large and ferocious-looking lions, which 
snarling and threatening and lashing thetr tails 
they witnessed the fray between the man and the 
woman. 

Take that, 
screamed the woman, st 
again with a whip. 

The man howled with pain and te rand then | 
succeeded in breaking away from the woman. He | 
rushed stralght for the ons” cage, with her after | 
him; he reached the door first, opened it, aprang 
in, and curled up between the two lions. | 

At the cage door the woman stopped. It was | 
evident that she dared go no farther. Meantime | 
the man assumed an 
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iking the man again and 
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“Coward! Miserable 






wreteh!" the woman 
sereamed, tauntingly. I 
dare you to come out of that 
lions" cage!" 

Tt was perfectly evident that the man dared not 
come. He wax i professional lion.tamer, and the 
king of bea-ts was accustomed to tremble under | 
his glittering eye; but a woman with a horsewhip | 
had been able to put him to {gnominious flight, and ! 
drive him into the Hons’ den! 

The scene was too much for the traveller. At 
the risk of being consid to ungallant toward so. 
brave a lady, he burst into laughter long and loud. 
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TOOK CHARGE OF HIM. 


It fe often sald that a benefit conferred docs more 
to promote friendship than a favor received. If 
you would cultivate a friendly feeling toward 
another, do him a kindness; if you would seenre 
his lasting friendship, get him to do you a kindness. 
There ix some truth, at any rate, in thix view of the 
case; and it applies even to dogs, as te shown | 
strikingly by a story related in “Gold, Sport and 
Coffee-Planting in Mysore,” by Mr. R. H. Elliot. 

Mr. 
whieh 


down, and sel 
Mr. A. was a 


A. told me that he once wounded a tiger 
afterward sprang on him, knocked him 
him by the hand and arm. With 
arge dog, which at once attacked the 
te and diverted him from Mr. A. After driving 
pf the dog, the tiger returned to Mr. A.. and 
commenced worrying him, but was again attacked 
by the dog. 

‘The dog was driven off three or four times, but 
the tiger was all the while losing strength, and, 
tinally died. The dog was uninjured. Now comes 
the curious part of the story 


















The dog, which was not affectionate, belonged to 
no 


Mr. Avs brother, and previously had taken 
i tin any one but bis niaster. Now, howev 
he refused to go home with his master, but stuck 
closely to the wounded man, and when ‘some car. 
Dolie acid, which caused pain, was applied by Mr 

v's brother to the wound, the dog began row! 
and show other sigus of displeasure 

He would not allow any one to come near Mr. A. 
exeept his own speclal servant, and lay under the 





























Hed with his nose sticking out, keeping close guard, 
When Mr. A. was carried to the doctor, some 
thirty five mile the dog went, too, and on 





and setting the 


the doctor's applying carbolie aeid 
ont, the dog 


bones, which eatised the patient te er 
at once seized the doctor by the lew. 

In about three months Vir. A. wits quite cured, 
After that the Jost a interest: im him, snd 














» Mr. Gladstone, while conducting the How 


JUNE 14, 1834. 


turned to his master; and if he met Mr. A. by 
chance, merely acknowledged his recognition of 
him by the faintest wag of his tall. 

A year afterward, happening to meet the doctor, 
whoin he had not ecen in the meantime, he at once 
flew at him and seized him by the trousers. 
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UNDER THE FLAG. 


During the Civil War foraging parties belonging 
to the various brigades of the United States army 
were instructed to refrain from making raids upo 
the farms and larders of “Union men,” of whom 
there were not a few fn Virginia. No doubt many 
secessionists found it convenient to call themrelves 
Union men when the Federal regiments were 
swarming over the roads and through the flelds in 
their vicinity, but we will hope that the hou-e. 
holder of whom the following story Is told, belonged 
to the class of genuine patriots. 

He was in great distress lest Dis bremives: should 
be pillaged hy an approaching Federal brigade, as 
those of his nelghbors had been. He made haste, 
therefore, to secure an interview with the com. 
manding officer, and protesting that he was a Union 
man, begged-that a guard might be placed over his 
house until the brigade had passed. 

The general replied that he could not spare 
soldiers to guard the houses of all who claimed to 
be loyal. “But,” he continued, “if you are a Union 
man, put out the United States colors in front of 
your house. The foragers will respect them, and 
let you alone!" 

The Virginian hastened home, and rummaged his 
house in vatn for a United States ensign. At last 
In his distress he came upon a eigar-box, on the 
outside of which, as one of ita decorations, was a 
United states flag, bright In color, but less than an 
inch in length. Quickly he strij pped the paper off 
the box, pasted it on the front of his gatepost, and 
Soon a party of foragers under a sergeant came 
along. They were about tu make 
a raid on the premises, when the 

householder halted them with 
the remark that their 























\ stood guard by it to awalt events. 






commander had assured him 
that the United States flag 
whieh he bad displayed would protect his home. 

“Dat ish so! replied the German sergeant 
vere ish your flag?” 
he Virginian pointed to the bit of paper parted 
on the post. 

‘The sergeant gravely produced an eye-glass, and 
with it carefully examined the microscopic : 
Then straightening himself up, he said: 

“Vell, itish rery small, but it ish pig enough to 
ver the house! Fallin, men; forward mare! 























e+ 
NEED FOR LAWYERS, 


It was a great satisfaction to Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
clay when their son Henry decided to study law. 
He had not been a particularly forward boy tn hi> 
studies, but the parents were glad to recall several 
instances where dull boys had developed into great 
statesmen or smart business men, and Henry 
received every encouragement. In due time he 
was admitted to the bar, and opened an office ina 
neighboring town. After long months of waiting 
he was employed as counsel over a disputed 
will, The case wax taken Into court, and Henr: 
clent won. The will was broken, and Henry 
sent in his bill, but the man was not prompt In 
payment. 

Mrs. Barclay was delighted at her son's success, 
and on his first visit home after the trial said: 


Now, Henry, | want you to tell your old ma 
just how much money you made. Of course, getting 


























, the will set aside as you did, the man must have 


given you a const How much prop. 
erty was there ?"? 
The will left ten thousand dollars to public 


charities, five thousand dollars for a town Itbrai 


ple sum. 








| and the remainder of the property to an old school: 


mate," replied Henry. 

And never mentioned his own nephew! 
! 1 don’t wonder he took It to la He must 
ex! pleased to think you done xo well for him.” 
T don't know,” replied Henry, thoughtfully. “f 





Do 





gave a good deal of time to it, but the judge said 
there wasn’t any need of going tnto the case. He 
es didn't leave a cent 


atid that as old Mr. Gri, 
anyway, his will wasnt of any account” 

Is his nephew real bright-minded?” asked Mrs. 
Barclay. 

“Ie scema to be; but he's dreadful slow pay." 

Well, my son, I don't wonder there has to be 
lawyers. {f folk» don’t know no more than to 
make such wills, and their relations don't know no 
more than to fe, Jaw about ft, why, it seems to 
me that you’ll do real well;” and Mrs. Barclay 
xmiled hopefully as she bade her son good-by and 
watched Him walk slowly down the street. 














—<e-- -——_ 
GLADSTONE'S ENERGY. 

The physical and mental energy displayed by 
Rule 
Bill through the House of Commons, was marvel- 
lous, considering that he ts eighty-four years old, 


nd has for several years been under the orders of 
his physielan. Says a London paper: 


In conducting the Home Rute Bill through com. 
mittee he displayed almost a spirit of monopoly in 
regard to the speech.making. There was scarcely 
aclause, a line, or a word whose entire defence he 
would Intrust to his Heutenants. 

Night after night he sat through long hours, 
answering every amendment in strings ‘of little 
dazzling speechlets, soon breaking throagh the 
doctor’s rule of retiring from the debate at nine 
o’elock, and at the end of the session more _persts- 
tent in attendance than any of his colleagues. 
ever—we ean say without fear of contradiction 
we he ren to a higher level of sustained 
ayuence t ng this session. 

Whether we take his gr speeches on the first, 
second and third readings of the Home Rule Bill, 
his hundred and one little constitutional discourses 


in committee. his innumerable displays of wit aad 
argument in the personal combate Mr. 
invor last but not least, his maay 


speeches on open questions like the oplum wade 
and the cight-hour day, he hag chown tee 
unrivalled and unchallenged pretminence. © 


MR. 
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For the Companion. 
SUGAR-PLUM TOWN. 


Oh, Sugar-Plum Town is a wonderful place! 
Of Taffy its roads are made; 

And every pavement on every street 
Is with Caramels neatly laid. 


You enter the town by Cream.Soda Lake, 
On a bridge made of Chocolate. Block, 
And the Maple-Cream Street, from the bridge, leads 
you straight 
To the Palace on Peppermint Rock. 


Tis a beautiful palace, with Marsh-Matlow walls, 
And columns of Lemon and Rose, 

And a garden of Crystallized Cherries and Pears 
Where a Fountain of Lemonade flows. 


There's a Chocolate Guard with a Liquorice Stick, 
But the poor little fellow can’t tight; 

There’s a Pink Sugur Kitten that can’t even scratch, 
And a Doggie that really can’t bite. 


But 2 Toll-Keeper stands at the bridge, and he says, 
“You will please hand me over my due 
Before you can enter; then 
you may cominence 
At the bridge and just eat 
your way through!” 


CLAUDIA THARIN. 








For the Compan 


COUNTRY HOBBY-HORSES. 


It was almost like going 
to the circus to go into Regi- 
nald’s nursery. The bears 
there, that stood upon their 
hind legs, only wanted to 
be wound up with a little 
key, when they would 
grow! and growl, and bend 
their bodies around in such 
a dreadful way that it took 
@ very brave little boy in- 
deed to go near them. 

Then the sheep would baa 
and wag their heads, the 
pigs would squeal and wig- 
gle their tails, the elephants 
would walk and wave their 
trunks around, the frogs 
would hop, and the little 
man in green would whip 
up his little donkey ‘and 
Start his wagon off at a tre- 
mendous pace. 

Then when Reginald 
pulled up a long string 
which hung from the back 
of his tin turtle, that would 
run around inacircle much 
quicker than any real turtle 
could go. 

But somehow, Reginald 
took very little pleasure in them, except to break 
them up to see how they were made. It nade his 
mama and papa and grandma and aunties very 
sad to see Reginald treat his beantiful toys in 
that way, but these good people made the mistake 
of buying new ones for hii every time they went 
to the city. 

One day Reginald’s papa was going for a long 
drive into the country to see a farmer on business, 
and as Reginald was not feeling very well, he 
took him along. The fresh air, blowing over the 
newly plowed fields, made Reginald feel like a 
new boy, and by the time they reached Farmer 
Bryant's gate he was talking gaily, and langhing 
at the great clumsy old bumblebees that flew 
unsteadily over the clover. 

Reginald's papa tied the horses to the hitching- 
post, and told the little boy that if he got tired of 
sitting in the carriage, he could get down and 
walk about the grounds while he went in to have a 
talk with the farmer, and this Reginald soon did. 

Presently the little boy heard a great sound 
of laughing, and cries of “Get up, there!’’ 
and peeping around a large tree-trunk, Reginald 
saw a little girl about his own age perched 6n a 
most extraordinary-looking hobby-horse. The 
rockers were great pieces of wood roughly 
rounded and nailed to a substantial platform, 
upon which stood Mr. Hobby-horse, and a very 
giant of hobby-horses he was. 
made of a large trunk of a tree, with the bark on, 
one end chopped out into a point, and the whole 
supported by four posts for legs. The head, 
which was fastened to the pointed end of the 
body, was made of a heavy flat piece of wood, 
roughly shaped, and boasting of no distinguishing 
features except a long, round stick which was 
driven through a hole near the top for ears. 

This made very convenient support for the 
reins, which were held by a little barefooted 
maid, who was evidently having a most delightful 
time. She called her great steed “Gracie,” and 
begged it to hurry up, as she wanted to get to 
market to sell her eggs. 

Reginald gradually drew nearer, until the little 





His body was ! 


THE YOUTH’S 


girl spied him, and then, after an interval of 
shyness, the two became acquainted, and were 
‘exchanging confidences, and telling all the little 
things which seem such great things to little 
brains. 

Reginald told the little girl about his won- 
derful toys, but he did not speak of them with 
half the enthusiasm with which she-told him of 
“Gracie” and her rag doll ‘‘Lulu."" She took her 
‘little friend’s hand and led him over to a play- 
house made of an old plaid shawl tied to posts 
and bushes, and creeping in softly so that she 
would not wake her dolly up, she lifted up a little 
counterpane, and there was ‘‘Lulu,”’ a plain-faced, 
home-made rag doll. The most beautiful «‘Ara- 
bella” from Paris could never awaken the mother 
feeling more strongly in little Molly's heart than 
could poor old “Lulu.” 

Little Molly told Reginald of all the trouble she 
had had nursing her baby through the ‘‘dipferia,”” 
and of the dreadful time when ‘‘Rover,"’ the old 
setter dog, got into the playhouse, while “Lulu” 
was sleeping, and tore off her best shawl, and 
nearly ended the poor dolly’s life. 

All of this warm, personal feeling about her 
two poor, homely toys seemed strange to Reginald, 
and yet he could not help envying ber. By the 
time his papa had finished his business and was 
ready to start home, Reginald had had a fascinat- 
| ing ride on “‘Gracie,"’ ayd left her reluctantly. 

When he got home to his wonderful nursery, he 
had a long story to tell his mamma about his 
visit, and several things he said put serious 











COMPANION. __ 


thoughts in her head, so when the next Christinas 
came, with Reginald’s assistance, she packed up 


all his beautiful toys that had survived, and sent ' 


them toa children’s hospital, where they probably 
made many little sufferers forget their pain for 
awhile. 

Reginald kept for himself an elephant to which 
he had become really attached, and which he 
loved to take to bed with him, a somewhat dilapi- 
dated hobby-horse, and a quantity of building 
blocks. 

After that, Reginald’s mamma and papa and 
grandma and aunties gave him books and simple 
tools for his Christmas and birthday gifts. He 
had a little workshop fitted up where he spent 
long, happy, interested hours hewing out his own 
toys, roughly at first, but with more skill as he 
gained experience. He found more pleasure in 
them than he had ever felt in his wonderful toy 


machines. 
ALBERTINE RANDALL WHEELAN. 
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Littte Maida had about a dozen half-inch 
dolls which had been used for Christmas-tree 
decorations. ‘They are my dollies’ dollies,"’ she 
said; ‘‘I am their grandma.” Then, placing them 
at intervals on the earth in a flower-pot, among 
the ebony-like stems of a luxuriant maiden-hair 
fern, she added, ‘“‘They are like the children in 
my Kate Greenaway book; they are ‘a-walking 
and a-talking ‘neath the trees.” Maiden-hair ferns 
make lovely dolls’ woods.” 





For the Companton. 
WASHING DISHES. 


Here's the dish-cloth clean and neat, 
Here's the towel white, 

Here’s the girlie fresh and sweet 
Will make the dishes bright. 


In and out the suds they go— 
Jn and out the rinse— 

Range them in a shining row, 
Fit for any prince. 


—_—__+-—__<_. 


For the Companion. 


SLY-BOOTS. 


Tommy was very happy when he came home 
from school with a tame crow perched on his 
shoulder; but to tell the truth, he was not so 
| proud of his pet after a closer acquaintance. 
| Sly-boots—that was Master Crow's name—soon 
learned a great many tricks besides those that 
‘Tommy taught him. 
| Biddy Topknot was bringing up a large family 
| of fluffy white chickens, and Sly-boots did covet 
jthem so! He knew that Biddy was stronger 
than he, but he set his wits to work, till his sly 
little brain contrived a plan for getting a chicken 
dinner. 

So he flew down to the grass where Biddy's 
children were playing ‘Hunt the cricket,”’ and 
opened his mouth as if he meant to devour them 
all. 

Of course Biddy drove him away, but he soon 
came back, taking care to keep out of reach of 
her bill and claws. Over and over again he tried 
this maneenvre, till poor Biddy’s patience was 
quite exhausted. 

At last she bristled up her feathers, and chased 
him clear across the garden into the meadow. 
When she had left her brood far behind, Sly-boots 
suddenly took to his wings, and reaching the 
| poultry-yard first, carried off the fattest little 
| chicken. 

Biddy saw her mistake too late, but the very 
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ye 


will! 





next day she lost her temper again, and so lost 
another of her children. 

“Oh dear!" sighed Tommy ; “if she could only 
remember not to get mad! But I can’t always 
remember that myself, when the boys tease me; 
and I s’pose I mustn't expect a hen to know more 
than [!” 

Poor Biddy could never learn to keep her 
temper, and so Sly-boots had to be banished to 
his native woods. 


gs: 


For the Companion. 


A LUCKY TRAVELLER. 


“I’ve travelled much,” said the elephant, 
“Both sea and land I've crossed; 
I’ve always sent my trunk ahead 


And it never has been lost.” A.M. Py 


—_—__+e-+ —___. 


For the Companion. 


A HAPPY MORNING. 


This is the recipe for a happy morning: 

Two small children, boys or girls; be sure that 
they are good ones! 

Two wooden pails. 

Two shovels, of wood or metal. 

One sea. 

One sandy beach, with not too many pebbles. 

One dozen clam-shells (more or less). 

One sun. 

Two sunbonnets, or broad-brimmed hats. 

One mother, or nurse, within calling distance. 

Starfish and sea-urchins to taste. 

Mix the shovels with the sandy beach, and 
season well with starfish. Add the sunbonnets to 
the children and, when thoroughly united, add 
the wooden pails. Spread the sun and the sea on 
the beach, and sprinkle thoroughly with sea- 
urchins and clam-shells. Add the children, mix 
thoroughly, and bake as long as advisable. 

N. B.—Do not add the mother at all, except in 


case of necessity ! Laura E. Ricuarps. 


_, 





Enigmas, Charades, 


1. 
ENIGMA. 


Come hither, little 1, 2, 3, 4, to me, 
And from this volume on my knee 
Read me a 1, 2, 3, 4, that I may find 
If you to learning are inclined. 


Nay, do not 3, 2, I, 4.and stare around; 
At your 2, 3, 4, shame, sir, to be found 
Full of such tricks an 2, 1, 4 might play. 
Get to your task, and 1, 4, 3away! 


Puzzles, Etc. 


2. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


Take one word from each of the following quota- 
one nom Longfellow to form a quotation from 
Lowell: 
} J.earn to labor and to wait. 


| Oh, what pleasant visions haunt me as I gaze upon 
the sea! 





Art is long and Time fs fleeting. 


There is no death! What 
seems so {s transition. 


In the church of sainted 
Lawrence stands a pix 
of sculpture rare, 

Like the foamy sheaf of 
fountains, risingthrough , 
the painted air. 


The calm, majestic pressure 
of the Night 
As of the one I love. 


Know how sublime a thing 


3 
To suffer and be strong. 


The day is done, and the 
darkness 
Falls from the wings of 


Night 
Asa feather fs wafted down- 

ward 
From an eagle in his Might. 


There are no birds tn last 
year’s nest. 


Morning rises into noon, 
May giides onward into 
June. 
3. 


NATIONAL MONUMENT. 





Pees 


Cross Words: 


The initial 
leader. 

What he was In the fullest 
sense of the word. 

What he was not ashamed 
to do when seeking advice 
of subordinates. 

Term applied to one of his 
bext counsellors. 

What he tried to do in 
time of battle. 

What he hoped would re. 
sult favorably for his fol- 
lowers. 

A period of time which he honored by his conduct. 
As this, he was prominent on the stage of life. 

) He won by this, as well as by his statesmanship. 
| A note that may be found in one of his public 
addresses. 


The central letters, spelled downward, will form 
the name of the hero referred to. 


of a noble 





4. 
ANAGRAM. 
M. T. Lappumdaly wants youth. 


Once a person, known to history, 
Rested on a barricade, 

And it still remains a mystery 
Whether "twas a man or maid. 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


This old farmer prefers wheat, # * #, * # * herbs 
and garden vegetable: to # « # # # #. ween, 
he says, cannot raise ##* + OF ## ee eH eH, 
He admires a good « + * + * more than the grand 
ocenn «* «ee. He has no #26 #22 5 #8, but 
no owner of gold « * « # « 1s as rich as he, and no 
Arab in his * # « * so hospitable. 








Conundrums. 
When doesa young man resemble an exclamation. 
point?) When he stands beside a lass (alas!). 





What gymnastics can you see in a well-stocked 
bakery? Abundance (a bun dance). 

Which is the most industrious letter? The busy 
Bee). 

What stock of money does not grow less with 
use? A stock of common sense. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Saw, plane, bit, hammer, file, gimlet, axe, 
chisel. 

2. Drum-stick. 

3. A pin. 

4. Drear, year, hear, queer, peer, dear, fear, 
sere, veer, tear, near, mere, geur, steer, spear, seer, 
ear. 

5. Level. 

6. Mother Hubbard's dog. 





| Solutions of “June in our History” Puzzles. 


1. “Captain Philip Cartaret.” (Arived in June, 
| 1665, as governor of New Jersey.) 

2. Washington, Clinton, Monmouth. (General 
Lee was reprimanded by Washington for his at. 
tempt to retreat. An advance turned the scale 
‘and Clinton retreated_ toward New York. This 
; happened on June 26, 1778.) 
| 3, Mexico. (Mexico declared war June 4, 1845.) 
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TWO WAY 





Mankind ts almost fnvariably wasteful with 
natural resources, and is expecially destructive 
of wild animals whieh yleld valuable commercial 
products. The skin of the buffitlo was so extremely 
useful that tn the space of fifty years the millions 
upon millions of buffaloes which roamed the plains 
west of the Misslasippi were exterminated. What; 
we have done with our buflaloes the inhabitants of | 








French Algeria, and the wilder races to the south. 
v fof them, have done with their ostriches. In 
taking them for their plumes they have either 
exterminated them, or else driven them completely 
away to the southward out of their reach. Thus 
they have deprived themselves, as the hunters of | 
the Western prairies did, of a considerable source 
of income. 























| 

This is what the Arabs and other tribes of | 
Western Asia had already done. Ontriches were 
once abundant In Asta, but now are found only in 
small numbers in some almost inaccessible spots 
in Arabia and Persta. 

A different policy has been pursued by the thrifty 
Dutch and English farmers of South Africa. The 
too, hunted the ostrich until he ceased to be found 
in a wild state within the limits of Cape Colony 
and then they set at work to domesticate him. 
this they succeeded as admirably asthe keepers of 
the Yellowstone National Park have sueceeded tn 
domesticating the buffalo. 

Ostrich-farming 1s now a lucrative business to 
South Africa. sare procured and artificially 
or naturally are worth twent: v 
dollars apiece. Young birds are worth one hundred. 
nd fifty dollars apiece—more than a good horse in 
ny parts of the United States—and a fine mature 
male ostrich fs worth three hund and fifty: 
dollars. Yet not many years ago birds of this sort 
were porsued and killed merely to get three or four 
feathers out of their tails. 

To some extent the negroes of Senegal shi 
their French neighbors, who have permitted the 
extermination of the ostrich farther to the nort 
ward and eastward. They hi 
of the birds w 
ever, curtously afraid of them. All ostriches are 
exceedingly fond of picking up bright articles of 
every kind,—jewels, trinkets, bracelets and. the 
likey and the Senegal ostriches include amon, 
such articles the glistening eyes of the Senegal 
babies. It is necessary to keep the children rigidly 
guarded from the gigantic birds; for the Senegil 
natives have not yet learned to construct pens or 
yards for the ostriches. 

At the last advices, there were In Cape C colony | 
eighty thousand ostriches kept for their plume: 
and the market for feathers has not become x 
ously overstocked. Ostriches have been profitably 
kept in the southern countries of South America 
and in California, although as yet on no such seale 
ats in South Africa, 

The time is evidently near when all manner of 
wild creatures, which have heretofore jelded | 
valuable products,—except those whieh live in the 
—must be kept in some sort of captivity or 
sticatton in order to keep up the supply of , 
thelr products. Not all wild creatures will yield | 
thelr products once a year, ns the ostrich and the 

ra and Cashmere 
§ aco, Which have all been domesticated, 
ut it has been found profitable to raise ¢ 
animals for the value of the skin, which th 
yleld but once, and that upon their death, 

* "The skunk, which ylelds the really valuable 
“black martin” fur of commerce, {s belng main. 
tained on several ‘skunk farms” in the United 
States for the sake of his skin; and it is believed 
by many that In certain parts of the West buffalo. 
raising, for the fur, beef. and other products from 
the careass, could be made profitable. 



























































oat, the Hama, alpaca. or 
do. 








a 
NO DIFFERENCE, 

“If,” said an old schoolmaster to a visitor, “cer. 
tain pupils used half as much ingenuity and 
application in finding out facts as they do in finding 
out ways to be wrong and excuses for them, they 
would become excellent scholars. There’s Tinkins 
gazing out of the window. He never cares to 
learn anything, but he js always ready with a more 
or less ingenious blunder. Let's try him. | 

“Tinkins!”” exclaimed the teacher, 








your eyes and your wits from the ; 
outer empyrean for « moment, and tell us what ts | 
the difference between the meaning of the word | 
nite’ and that of the word ‘pomegranate? " 
‘0 difference, sir.” 
Jo we xometimes say ‘granite’ and 
ranate?” 
nahu 
‘granite,’ but it we ha 
pains to say ‘pomegranate 
vet me compliment you on the ingenuity of 
your answer, Tinkins. Now you may go and look 
up the definitions of thosé two words in the 
unabridged, and write down each definition for 
me ten times. The class in rhetoric will return to 
their seats.” 













sir, we say colloquially 
jenty of time we take 















se-- 


PRACTICAL. 











James Payn, speaking in the Jadcpendent of 
individual interpretations of general rules, says 
that ip going the rounds one night with the oftic 
on guard at one of the English dockyards, he heard 
the original views of the Irish sentry on this point. 











ix it your duty to do?" 
ure, slr, and I'm not to fire tll the last ex. 
tremity.’ 

“Quite right; but what would you consider the ' 
textremity to be?” 
ust round the corner of the dockyard there, 
was the practical reply. 
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EXPLAINED. 


man of the world, m 


A 
fondness for the pleasures of the table than for 
anything else, went toa physician not long ago and 





famous for his 


asked him to explain a singular circumstance, 


“Doctor,” said he, smy hair ix perfectly bl 
but my whiskers are turming white; 
tha 

“1 don't know 
because your jaw 
harder than your 





now why is 








said the doctor, “unless ft I~ 
have worked a great dec! 








see 





A MAN with a poor appetite is sometimes a 
nartyr. He goes to the steak froma sense of duty. 
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t+#9°Do You Sing? Bo 


xet his new piece 
When chiiditos 
Ou the sill of the old front door.” | 


NICKEL SILVER HARP. ; 
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FOR DARK-ROOM USE, 
or Sick ( Smoke. Doesn't 
Leak I Size, 4 xSxey. Sent 
prepaid for 75 cents. Cirewar free. 
R. E. DIETZ CO., New_York. 


Send 15 cents, 
(rhich will be credited on your 
eee) first order.) for our 2-page 
eeee= Catalogue of Yacht and 









ee Boat Fittings. 
1. W. FERDINAND & CO.. Boston, Mass. 
WE WANT AGENTS 


W MYSTIC WATER FILTER. 
salable Hittle article, We give Te: 
erred territory and very tow prices, Address, 
JONES MEG. CO. Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cheap Printing. 
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ak 
rules, Stamp £¢ 
paper, &ec., to factory, 


Kelsey & Co. Meriden, Conn 


YCLES BOOMINC! 


e Ty our stock of wheels, consisting of mos' 
it TRADE prices toeverybody. Over » 
30 atyles, from $15.00 up, ineinding Dictator, Imperial, : 
Zephyr, Featherstone and Western (20 Ibs, and over. 
loo New Mails and Tm; erials, 8 Model, orse than I 
auction prices. le Clothing, Sundries, Athletic 
Goods, Cameras anu Guns, Send stamps for Gatalogue. , 
pf D. POLS CO, 
(Near Duane st.) 314 Brondwas. New York. \ 


Ankle Supporters | 


FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 


No child should learn to walk without 
them. Recommended by physicians for | 
weak or deformed ankles. 

Price 40, up. Send for circular. 


R. H. GOLDEN, So. Norwalk, Cona. 
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The man with the white duck 
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irs are worn by the gentlemen sports: 
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Ladies Who Value 


A refined complexion mist use Pozzonv’s Pow. 
DER. It produces a soft and beautiful skin, 
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GIVEN AWAY. _ 
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TAVEOR, Jewelers, 45 Washington St, Boston 
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TO SELL CHRISTY KNIVES. A GOOD INCOME STEADILY 
ASSURED, EXPRE8S CHARGES PREPAID ON ORDERS OF 
$5 AND OVER. CIRCULARS FREE. CHRISTY 
KNIFE CO, ARCH 2T. FREMONT, OHIO. 
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A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
of WORK IS PLEASANT, 
and pays good wages the year 


round, in go times and bad. 
We teach it quickly, and start our 
graduates in railroad service, Write 


ior free lus. Catalogue. Address 
Valentine's Schoo! of Telegraphy, 


PAIN T it 


ROOFS 
WITH 

DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 

Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 

the surface of any pther jal nt and will /ast fo. 

slonger, Equatly useful f rauy iron work. Send for 

circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCT .dersey City, NJ 


PRINTING! OFFICE 15c 
A large font of Type (over 4A) will 
Fiunres, Holder, TYefelfive e Hn Pa 
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will matt re their newly enlarged 
Catalogue of Band Instrumente, Uni- 
forma and Equipments. #0 Fine Il- 
Justrations. describing every arucle 
Teauired by Rands or Drum Corps. 
ains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
Exetelacs and Drum Malors Tactics, By 
Laws, and ¢ Selected List of Band Music. 
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REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS & CUFFS.—— 








The best and most pinieal Collars and Cuffs wo: 
You will like them 

Fit well. 

ents for a box of 





We 


| The Great Health Drink | 


Safe, sure and reliable. 
time. A pleasure anda delight. 
fortable, enjoyable. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


A 2c, pkg. makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
ful picture cards and book. 


|| ‘The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 


Always on 
Com- | 





end mp for beaut 





Prices Reduced! 
22-100 CALIBER SAFETY RIFLES. 
Fully 






AIR GUNS, 
t Lathes, 










Nut Pick 

Manu, 
M. QUACKENBUSH 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 













A Sixty Days’ Offer. 





Any Companion Subscriber who 
secures ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
between June 14 and Aug. 14 will 
be entitled to one of these superb 
$2.50 Bibles. 





Description. This is an Ox- 
ford Sunday School Teacher's 
Bible. Reprint edition containing 


The Old and New Testaments, with Marginal References, also Helps to the 
Study of the Bible, comprising all the additional 
matter that is contained in 


The Oxford Bible for Teachers, 


- Has been carefully revised and enlarged from time to time by Dr. Stubbs, Bishop of Chester, 


Dr. 


Edwin Palmer, Archdeacon of Oxford, Dr. Angus, and other eminent scholars. 
“If you ave a conviet escaping,” sald the oficer, Information was prepared under the supervision of Professors Rolleston, Westwood, Lawson and 
‘Earle—names of the highest authority in their several departments. 


The scientific 


Summaries of the severil 


books with Copious Explanatory Notes, Tables Hlustrative of Scriptural History, the Character- 


istics of Bible Lands, a Complet 


‘Interval between the Old and Ne 


é 
tw Testaments, and a 


Index of Subjects, Concordance, Dictionary and History of the 


Biblical Atlas of Twelve Full-Page Maps in Colors. 


Its size closed as illustrated is 5x8 inches by 13 
beautifully and strongly bound in French seal, divinity circuit. round corners, gold edges. 


Y 
4 


thick. 


It is 
Send 


It contains 1350 pages. 


us One new subscriber at $1.75 and 20 cents for postage, and we will send you by return mail 


this magnificent Bible. 


Publishers The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


JUNE 14, 1894, . 
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Home, by an old reliable s¢ 
< periment. 7 Years’ Success. Low rates and perfect 
satisfaction, All ages and both sexes taught. It will pay 
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UNLEARNED, BUT WISE. 








Dudley, who for twenty-one years, f! 
Ti91, was one of the most popular judges of New | 
Hampshire. He was unlearned in the law, and his 
education was so defective that he could not write | 
five consecutive sentences in correct English. Yet | y 
so acceptably did he disc © his judicial duties 9 
that Chief Justice Parsons, of Massachusetts, one 
of the most learned of lawyers, sid of him, “We | 
may smile at his law and ridicule his langua; t 
Dudley, take him all in all, was the greatest and 
best judge F ever knew in New Hampshir 
Dudley's career is one of those exceptions to the 
laws of social and educational evolution, whieh 
have from time to Hime appeared in New England. 


His parents were unable te give him 
common school education, He learned 
h 











































“plain print y could never s 
write, English correctly. He wor 
for a farmer, and then went into tr 
storekeeper. Subsequently he beeame a farmer 





and a lumberman. 
But he had that me 





apacity known in the 
Yankee dialect as “fact Which enables one to 
become an “all-around” man. He was fond of 
conversing with people, and acquired thereby much 
political and general information. The people, 
recognizing his worth, elected him fr time to 
time to the Board of Selectmen, to the Provincial 
Congress and to the State Legislature, where he 
served one year as Speaker of the House. 

Then he was appointed one of the. supertor | 
judges, in which capacity he acquired the reputa- 
tion of administering justice better than any other 
judge in the state. 

His judicial functions were performed with a 
judgment that was rarely at fault. He lHstened 
attentively te cotnsel expounding the how, but 
formed his opinion from the evidence, and en ed 
it upon jurors with a rude eloquence that was | 
effective: No one questioned his judicial impar. 
tality, and the common people were satistied with | 
a judge who administered justice on the founda. 
tions of common sens | 

Even the lawyers, wh: 
expressed their satisfact 
the rude, unlettered, 
For he had the judi 
without which no lea ning 
ability to support an opinto: 
successful judge. 

































unprejudiced by defeat, | 

with the decisions of 
ed, but judicial judge. 
nd and “temperament, | 
in the law, no mental 
nea make a justice a 
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A TERRIBLE HAWK. 


The author of “The Naturalist in La Plata” gives. 
an Impressive description of the terror produced | 
by the appearance of a rather small hawk, of a | 
species known to him, although he has seen ita! 
hundred times. It 1s a marsh hawk. That is to 
any, it seeks its prey in marshes. 


I have frequently scen all the inhabitants of a 
marsh struck with panic, acting asif demented and 
suddenly grown careless to all other dangers. On 
such occasions I have louked up, contident of 
seeing this particular hawk suspended above them 
in the 5 

AIL birds that happen to be on the wing drop into 
the reeds or water as If shot. Ducks away from 
the shore stretch out thelr necks horizontally and 
drag their bodies, as if wounded, into closer cover. 
Not one bird is found bold enough to rise and 
wheel about the marauder—a usual proceeding in | 
the case of other hawks; while at every sudden 
stoup of the falcon a low cry of terror rises from 
the Virds underneath—a sound expressive of an 
emotion so contagious that tt quickly runs like a 
murmur all over the marsh, as if a guat of wind 
had swept moaning through the rushe: 

As long ag the falcon hangs overhead, always at ; 
a height of about forty vards, threatening at 
Intervals to dash down, this murmuring sound, | 
made up of many hundreds of individual cries, 1s 
heard swelling and dying away, and occasionally, | 
when he drops lower than usual, it rises to a sharp 
scream of terror. 

Sometimes, when f have been riding over marshy. 
grou one of these hawks has placed himeelf 
directly over my h . Within fifteen or twenty | 
yards.” It has ‘perhaps acquired the habit of | 
following horsemen in this y, in order to strike | 
at any birds driven up. 

Once my horse almost trod ona couple of snipe 
squatting, terrified, tn the short grass. The instant , 
they rose the hawk struck at one of them, the end | 
of ‘his wing smiting my cheek violently as he | 
stooped. The anipe escaped by diving wider the 
bridle, and immediately dropped on the other side 
of me; and the hawk, rising, flew away. ‘ 
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AGAINST HIS PRINCIPLES, 


There are some towns whose attractiveness is xo 
dificult to see with an uninitiated eye that they are 
generally described by stray visitors as “good 
plices to get away from.” Ht was in a town of this | 
sort, in the far West, that a forlorn-looking man 
entered the dreary dining-room of the untidy hotel 
at one of the 


one afternoon, and seated himself 


tabl 


“What will you have 
some moments h: 










* inquired the waiter, 
1 


















ru got that’s fit to eat?” asked the | 
dismally 
¢ You a first-rate reed-bird on 
an the waiter. 
top!” commanded the stranger, with the first | 
sign of animation he had displayed. “Has a reed 
es, responded the astonish 





“And can it fly?” persisted the di 

“Why, of course,” said the waiter, who began to 
think his customer was a lun 

“Then I don’t want any of it!” exclaimed the 
man. “Anything that had wings and could tly 
away from ‘this place and didn't—no, I thank you 
no; of that for me. | 

















DE AUDED. 





A short story, but very much to the point, is one 
told of John Allen, an English cle He 





yman 












had heard that a brother minister kept his congre 
gation waiting, and kindly remonstrated with him 
“lt only ten minutes,” stid the offender, 
upologetically: 
“How many people had you in church? asked 
Mr. Allen | 
“About three hundred.” 
“Three hundre Well, then, you wasted three 





thousand minutes!” | 
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GOOD NEWS 


To Ladies, Boys and 
Gold and Silver Watches. I 
\\ Imported 





ith $12, $1 
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LOOK += CROOK 


Not a stitch in the web. 
The hold of a vice. 
Not a tear — Not a cut, 
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California 


Fruit 
Chewing 
| Gum. 





Quite unlike 
Other Gums. 


Sold by ail Dealers. Insist on PRIMLEY 
Send 6 outside wrappers of either California 
Pepsin Chewing Gum, 
tamps, and we will send you 
“The Tiger-Slaye: by stave Ai “1,orany 
other one of our 1.00 Aine books for list. 


J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Ill. 


or 
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SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER : Our Boys’ League Mitt. 
Sold Everywhere POST-PAID 50 CTs, 
Made by Warner Bros., N. Y¥. and Chicago, Just like the Professional 
VISALIA AD SAS AADLDAS ASD ASD SASS ASS» Catcher's Mitt. All” leather, 
heavily padded and laced all 





Fashionable 
. HAIR. 


out the Uni 





We will mail goods to n 
reliable parties through. 
i] States for 


around to allow a change in the 
padding. A splendid mitt for 
all around work, 

See our Special Offer of Boy's 
League Base Ball Uniforins in 
last week’s issue of Titk Com- 
PANION. 

Complete catalogue of Athletic 
Goods and thousands of nocelties 





approval, | The newest Sree. 
owent prices. Niwumey PECK & SNYDER, Lock Box 2751, New York City. 
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From best combed yarn, 

MEDIUM-STOUT COTTON HOSE, 

Tand 1 rib for Boys and Girls, ) 
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. THE SNOWBLACK SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS, 


PERMANENTLY BLACK, 
SOFT, GLOSSY AND DURABLE, 


and obtainable direct from the manufacturers. 
MEDIUM-FINE COTTON HALF-HOSE, STYLE 1838, @ 25c., POST-PAID. 
“ “ 
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O You Ride a 
Columbia Bicycle? 


No possible injury can result from any 
reasonable amount of riding on a 
properly constructed bicycle. 
theory that cycling was harmful has 
long since been exploded, and physi- 


The 


cians everywhere recommend the wheel to-day as affording the 
best means of exercise for men and women. 


Dr. William S. Stewart, Prof. Emeritus, Medico Chirurgical College, 
Philadelphia, says: “I regard the use of the bicycle as a means of 


physical culture superior to any other 


means in use at the present tim 





e. The 





The Best 








mental exhilaration which accompanies 
th: exercise is perhaps equivalent to one- 
haif the benefit derived, and the two 
means combined should, in my opinion, 








is Economy 


bring about physical strength and vigorous mind.” 


Catalogue free at our agencies, or mailed 
for two 2-cent stamps. 


WESTERN 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Crescent 
Bicycles. 


An Entirely New Line 
for 1894. 


We are demonstrating that first- 
class Bicycles can be made and 





sold at the following prices 

$ 28-inch. 
Ladies’ (No. 4) 36 Ibs. 
Men's (No. 1) 30 Ibs. 


26-inch, 
No. 5) 32 tbs. 
No. 2) 27 Ibs. 





La 
Men's 


550 
540) 


We are represented in all the 


24-inch. 
* (No. 6) 30 Ibs. 
No. 3) 25 Ibs. 


Mis: 
Youths’ 


principal cities and towns of the 
United States 


Illustrated Catalogue FREE 
On Application 


WHEEL WORKS, ¢ 








DEAUTIFUL PRINTING! its" xt 


ELECTRIC PRESS, 143 Chambers St., New York. 


To Prove That 


LOVELL 


Diamond Cycles 


are Unsurpassed in Finish and Material 
— Strictly High Grade in every particular 
and thar No Better Machine is made at 
a rice — 

e stake our Businexs Reputation of 
more than Fifty Years. 
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JOHN P. LOVELL 
years old. Tn busin 


Fresident 








COL. 8. S. LOVELL, Treasurer. 





Bicycle Catalogue Free. 


Send for bargain list of Shop-worn 
and Second-hand Wheels. All sizes 
and prices. * 
Send 10 cts, for our LARGE 400- 
page Mlustrated Catalog: of 

leveles, Gung en, Rev. 
Cutlery,” Fishing Tackle 

hundreds of other articles. 

With this catalogue any one can sit in their 
own home and order such things as they want, 

We guarantee it worth ten times this amount, 
10e. being the exact cont of Malling. 


Agents Wantea. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated week! 
paper of eight pages. Its subseription price is $1.’ 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen 
seribers ina single weekly ts 
additional pages over eight— 

‘iven for $1.75—are a yift to 

the publishers. 


of 
ich 











New Subscriptions can commence at any time 


during the year, 

Money for Re 
seriber directly to 
Agents to collect m 
tions, 





office. 





Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 


‘should be made in a Post-Office ‘Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, oran Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
reaulred to reuister letters whenever requested to 
dos 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
‘Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, aa no duplicates are issued. “Subscribers 
who send’us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
rivk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of inoney by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subsert 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning four. paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue fl, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is dent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of ‘these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 





publishers 


The Youth’s Companton, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


THE TRUSS IN HERNIA. 


Although there are many who hold that an 
attempt at radical cure by operation is preéminently 
to be desired in every case of hernia, or rupture, 
still statistics force the admission that the employ- 
ment of a suitable truss may lead to beneficial 
results, and often, indeed, to permanent cure. 

Moreover, the dread of anything like an opera. 
tion leads nearly all who are afflicted with this 
annoying trouble to prefer the mechanical mode of 
treatment. . 

It is by no means to be supposed, however, that 
a person frees himself from all risk by the adoption 
of the truss. And because this ts so, it 1s of the 


utmost importance that the sufferer from hernia | 


should understand something of the trouble with 
which he {s afflicted, in order that he may appre- 
clate the dire consequences to which in his igno. 
rance he may be exposed. 

First of all, then, we must not imagine that the 
commoner form of hernia is simply a more or less 
prominent protrusion of the bowel through the 
Mning membrane of the abdomen. If this were so, 
It would be easy to restrain the offending part by a 
suitable plate of some rigid material. 

On the contrary, we have not only to deal with 
the fact that the trouble generally makes its 
Appearance ata point which ix least favorable for 
mechanical treatment,—namely, in the groin, where 
the movement of the body prevents placing the 
part Ina state of complete reat,—but the matter is 
further complicated by the fact that the canal 
through which the bowel makes its excape deviates 
in such a way that the external opening, or ring, as 
it is called, 1s on a lower level than the internal. 

With this important anatomical fact to guide u: 








it is obvious that we should select a truss in which | 


the direction of the pressure shall be upward at the 
same time that it is inward, and one which, while 
suflictent pressure is made to restrain the bowel, 
shall yet exert its influence evenly and steadil 
ho matter to what test it may be subjected by the 
movements of the body. For the moment the 
hernia slips by the pad of a truss the bowel be- 
comes squeezed between the two folds, as it were, 
of the abdominal Hning, and is in immediate 
danger of strangulation. 

Although the requirements of the ideal truss, as 
we have thus sketched them, may seem at first 
thought to be easily provided for, they are yet of 
sufictent difficulty to render the art of truss-fitting 
a most delicate one, and to impose alarming risks 
upon the indiscriminate and ignorant use of the 
truss in hernia. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY EXPLOSIVE. 


Among the most wonderful and dangerous of all 
explosives fs lodide of nitrogen. For many years 
chemists haye been trying to determine its precixe 
composition, and in doing so have sometimes fairly 
taken their lives In their hands, for the substance 
explodes on the slightest provocation. A mere 
Araught of alr passing over it will cause an explo. 











sion. The least shock or friction is equally dis. ' 


axstrous. 


But Doctor Szuhay, of Budapest, has not been | 


deterred by any danger from trying once more to 
ascertain what the fodide of nitrogen contains, 
although he has had some of his apparatus pul- 
verized in the winking of an eye. And he has 
succeeded, too, in his attempt, having 
established the fact that the extraordinary explo. 
sive, which he produced in the form of a fine 
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powder, contains hydrogen as well as iodine and | 
nitrogen. This fact had been suspected, but never 
proved. 

To the general reader it might seem hardly worth 
while to risk one’s life in order to find out a thing 
like that; but to the man of sclence, devoting all 
his energies to investigations that the busy world 
never dreams of noticing, the discovery of such a 
fact is us thrilling as the finding of a gold nugget 
would be to a half-starved miner. 

And his reward fs greater than that of the fortu- 
! nate gold-seeker, for his name gocs upon the honor 
roll of science to be read, perhaps, hundreds of 
' years in the future. 





“RATHER INTERESTING.” 


So far as man is concerned, the panther of India, 
according to Mr. R. H. Eliiot, fs practically harm. 
leas. In proof of this, or perhaps In fllustration of 
it, he cites what he calls “rather an interesting 
ineident” which happened at the house of one of ; 
his friends. “Rather interesting” will probably | 
seem a rather mild form of expression to some 
feminine readers. 

One night my hostess, some time after retiring to 


rest, heard a noise in the open veranda which runs 
round the side of the bungalow just outside her 


bedroom. | She got up, and lamp in hand went 
round a corner of the building in the direction of 
the sound. 


As she turned the corner there fell upon her 
astonished vision the spectacle of a panther devour- 
ing the family cat. Seeing the la the panther 
tried to make off along the veranda, which at that 
point was shut in by a trellis, but just then the cook, 
; who also had heard the noise, appeared at the 

ppposite end of the veranda with a lamp tn his 
and. 


The panther turned back in the direction of the 
lady. She stood spellbound with the lamp in her 
hand, and as the cook, to all appearance equally 
| spellbound, remained stationary with his lamp, the 
; panther found himself between two fires, and lay 

lown under a table which stood against the wall. 

‘ At last he got up, made a move in the direction 
of the cook, and then, changing his mind, rushed 
past the lady, and so effected his escape. 











| 
BENEATH HIS DIGNITY. 


The churchwardens of an English village had 
placed an organ in their little church, and in the 
delight of their hearts they told the archdeacon 
what they had done at his next visitation. He fell 
in with their enthusiasm, and advised them to have 
a grand opening, at which Doctor C.—a well-known | 
musician—gshould be present. 


The advice was eagerly taken. Placards were 
posted, and the service was advertised tn the local 

apers. The all-important day arrived, and with it 

octor C., who was at once shown up into the 
pinging loft, where stood the instrument in a case 
brilliant with gilded pipes known to the profession 
as “dummies. 

“But where is the Rey board? inquired the great 
man, who had already been somewhat disconcerted 
at the size of the organ. 
| “Oh,” said the churchwarden, “we turn 

round wi’ that there,” pointing to the handle. 
The amazement and indignation of Doctor C. 
were beyond words. He had been invited to open 
‘a hand.organ! 


un 





SAVING POSTAGE. 


Patrick lived In New York, and his parents still 
lived tn the old country. Patrick earned very little 
and had no money to spare, but he desired to be a 
dutiful and generous son. One day a letter came | 
to him from his father, in which the old man paid: 


“Me dear by, the times is hard in Ire’ 
mesilf that am rejuced, when I have o 
appear In full dress, to the nectssity of goin’ wid. | 
out a coat.” 

This pathetic appeal was too much for Patrick. | 
He at once took off his own coat and prepared to 
send it to Ireland. When he had got it all read, 
| he mailed ft, and at the same time sent this letter: 
“Me dear fayther: I send you by the parcels post 
| me own coat the day; but to make it weigh the less 
| for the post, I’ve cut off the brass buttons. 

our dutiful son, Patrick. 

“Post Script.—Ye'll tind the buttons in the inside 

brist pocket of the coat. Pat." 

















NONE LIKE THEM NOW. 


It is ead to think that gentlemen are growing less 
‘numerous, but an exchange cites the remarks of 
two venerable citizens who are strongly of that 
! opinion. 


“De ole marster dat I had befo’ de wah was a 
| generman,” said Uncle Mose to another relic of 
jan elhuin days. 

“You bet dar was high-toned genermans in dose 
days,” his friend replied. | 

‘Now you’s talkin’. 1 ‘member how time an’ | 
agin my ole marster ked me off de front steps, | 
an’ a minute arterward he had done plumb forgot 
all about {t. Der aint no moah sich genermans 
nowadays.” 











LARGE FEE. | 


It is always refreshing to learn of lawyers who 
will not undertake an unjust cause. Of Judge Ira 
Perley his blographer says: 


He believed in the justice of his client's cause; 

| he would not enlist in ft otherwise. 

‘At one time a sharper tried to retain him, and | 

| was smoothing over his crooked conduct ax well ax | 

jhe knew how, when the judge astonished him by | 

exclaiming : 
F think you have acted Ike an Infernal scoun. | 

dre}, sir!” 

there any charge for that opinion? 


es, sir; five dollars!” 

















BOARDERS FOR SALE. 

A somewhat startling advertisement appeared 

lately ina Parisian paper, which iustrates the ! 

tendency of boarding-house keepers every where to 

regard their boarders asa species of property. The 
advertisement was as follows: 


‘OR SALE.—A house containing alx suites of apart. 
ments, including all the ocenpants- tenants and 
boarders. "An excellent opportunity for a married 
| Couple, | 


| 
IT {8 reported, on doubtful authority, that a | 
Philadelphia landlord raised the rent of « house on 
the ground that the walls had bulged out and so | 
| made it larger. | 
| EVERY singer In a quartet can give three good 
reasona why the organization Isn't absolutely per- | 
: fect.— Elmira Gazette. 














| and irons beautifully, 
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COMPANION 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 











tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (ade. 
eae es 
White teeth.—"‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. LAdo. | 





Every Lady Should Write for Samples of | 





Jaconat Dimity 


Aa idyllic Summer Dreas Fabric. 


122 cts. a yard. 


d worth 25c.; the foremost bargain of 
utirely new. 1 
Crisp, thin, firm and sheer; 32 inches wide; washes | 
yards sent express paid | 
(Return if not satisfactory.) | 
The printings are an artist’s dream—in 20 neat, fine 
flower, stripe and coral eff that make you think of 
the dresses worn by Lady Washigton and the Colonial 
Dames who danced with your great-grandfather. 
Also, 2%-cent Fast Black Ground French Sateens, 
19 cents per yard. Sinail figures. 


BARNARD, SUMNER & PUTNAM CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Our magazine catalogue, The Idle Hour, sent free one 
vear to all who reply to this adrertisement. | 








for $1. 





HEALTH and BEAUTY 


Follow the use of 


Bailey’s Bath Brush. 


It 1s made of Rubber, is solid and inde 


Ladies’ Handsome Garden or Moming |] ..%.ss,re,ot ames, i» soa, and inte 
the skin by opening the pores, 
Dresses. 


Gives Actual Massage Treatment, 
Stylaht de, with tight 
nate Watst, new at 





Muscles, Quicts Nerves, and Pro- 
rculation. Athletes use it. Found 
je deaicrs in Toilet. Goods or 








4 al -erad 
With’ deep” Rude Mafled of receipt of Price, 1-50. 
Triple Hounce Sart Baiiey’s Complexion Soap, 25 cts. 





h white Hamburg em- 
broldery (as shown In cut) 
and inade of fast color 
striped figured Lawns, 
Gray, Lavender, Blue, 
in striped effects, Will fit 
any figure. 


$2.99, 


worth $6.00. 
Can be had tn all sizes, 
When ordering, send bust 
measure and length of skirt 
and color preferred. Make 
two selections in colors in 
case one is sold. 


WM. JACKSON’S, 
9th and 10th Sts., N. ¥. | 


Samples of Silk Dress Goods, etc., sent on application. , 
Send request for Saiples on ‘separate card. 


We send FREE a Catalogue of 
Lrerything tn’ Rubber Goods. 


€. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 





NOT ONE ALONE, 
NOR TEN, 
NOR ONE HUNDRED, 


BUT MORE THAN 


Eighteen Hundred 


people stand ready to testify as to the benefit 
received from our treatment for 


Hay-Fever and Asthma. 


stigate this and you will never regret it. 
s and addresses of cured patients on appli- 
Full information and opinion as to your 








Can be easily, quickly and | 
cheaply obtained by using 


THE CELEBRATED 
White 

Mountain 

Freezer | 


with which Cream can be 
frozen {n lesg time than in 
any other Freezer made. 
This is a positive fact and we can prove it. 

Ice Cream can he produced costing not to exceed one- 











cation. 
own curability given without charge. 












quality, "A copy of Frozen Daintles’™ hy “Mrs. Send for Examination Blanks. 

LINca thor of Boston © dire: H oe ui ae 
tions for making Bfty varie cies, 

mailed free. | DR. HAYES, Buffalo, New York. 


Send your name an 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 





Mention The Youth's Companion. 
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A Mother’s Love goes out for the Health of her Child. 


Lactated Food 


Saves Babies’ lives and makes them healthy and_ strong. 





A twenty-five-cent can of LacraTep Foop will be sent Free to any mother for 
tial upon receipt of four 2-cent stamps to pay postage. .W/ention this paper. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Free 
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Luvilla. 


The Country Week of Job and Joggins. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


The three o'clock train had whistled at the! 


curve which runs between East Hurricane and 
Hurricane Centre. Mrs. Luvilla Whey had dried 
her dish-mop, and hung it on the nail above the 
cleanly sink. She took off her striped gingham 
apron, and sat down in the rocking-chair with 
the bony back and the thin turkey-red cushion. 

“I do declare!” she said. ‘I feel a kinder 
sinkin’ in the pit of my stomach.” 

“Why, Luvilla!’’ said Mr. Whey. 

“JI do believe it’s along of that boy!” sighed 
Mrs. Whey. 

“Why, Luvilla!’” repeated Mr. Whey. 

“Yes, Ido. It come all over me when I heard 
the train blow, how we're in for it now. I'm 
kinder out with children since Lou went West 
with her young ones. It takes the second crop to 
keep your hand in. I expect he'll plague the 
Christianity out of us; there aint nothin’ edse would 
ever have bainboozled me to say I'd take one. 
I do declare, 1 dread the sight and sound of him 
more'n I do blue pills. Well, Jonathan Whey, 
you might as well run right along and meet that 
there train. I wouldn't like the little fellar to 
feel lonesome, hunting of his way here. It's 
always so pleasant to be met anywheres !"” 

“Yes, Luvilla,” said Mr. Whey. It seemed 
unnecessary to say anything more. He looked 
into his old wife's motherly face; it was shining 
and soft. What did words matter? Luvilla had 
many words; most women had. But her heart 
was as large and as soft as the June sky that 
hung over the fields where the hay was waiting 
for the mowers; it was large enough to give a 
city boy a country week, and make no fuss abont 
it—except to Mr. Whey. 

What was the use of a husband if one couldn't 
grumble to him? Mrs. Whey had it out, and 
then felt better. And Jonathan Whey went to 
the three o'clock train. 

“] wonder what on earth I've got to stop his 
mouth with ?"” mused Mrs. Whey. 

She got a kitchen chair and stood on it to reach 
the upper pantry shelves. 





| round and tall and impos- 
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“One piece of dried- 
apple-pie and some cold 
short- cake. Two tarts. 
There's a little saucerful of 
wild strawberries left over. 
‘Taint much, but maybe 
it'll keep him goin’ till 
supper -time. Whatever 
did possess me—and a boy, 
too! Lord have mercy 
on my soul!" 

Mrs. Whey looked very 


ing as she stood on the 
chair. She was so round 
that she had to back off, 
which she did singing on 
a bigh key, ‘Child of sin and so-or-row!"" 

Suddenly she came down with a crash, chair 
and all. One tart anda cup of sour milk followed 
her. She picked herself up very pleasantly for a 
woman with so free a tongue, and only said: 

“Land, Jonathan Whey! You scart the soul 
and senses out of me—is this him” 

For Jonathan Whey stood in the pantry door- 
way, gingerly holding by the elbow the first 
country-week boy who had ever been invited to 
his home. It was indeed “hin.” 

It was a very ragged elbow. It wasa very ragged 
boy. He was not clean. He was not handsome. 
He was not pleasant to look at. He was freckled 
and pudgy, and his hair was the reddest red that 
ever burns upon a human brow. He had a) 
lowering forehead and a shrewd, hard mouth. | 
He seemed to be taking Mrs. Whey’s measure, as 
if he were driving a trade. 

“Well, boy,’’ said Mrs. Whey, faintly. 
stooped to sop up the tart and the milk. 

“His name is Job,” suggested Mr. Whey, with 
an embarrassed air. 

“Good Scripter name,” remarked Mrs. Whey, ; 
in a stronger tone. Jol grinned. 

“What do you look that way for?" demanded 
Mrs. Whey, with some severity. ' 








She 









Very ragged, very dirty. 


“Dunno,” said Job, growing sober at once. ! 
“We allers do, I guess. We aint pious, news- 
boys aint. But I didn’t mean nothin’.” 

“There must have been some piety in your | 


family, anyhow,” persisted his hostess. ‘Did 
your mother riame you ?”’ 
“Never had none.”” | 
“Remarkable!” said Mrs. Whey. ‘Was it. 


your father, then ?"* 

“Never had none, neither.”” | 

“Some maiden aunt, then, I suppose,” said! 
Mrs. Whey, compassionately. “1 didn't know 
you was an orphan. Won't you have a tart? 
‘There's one left.” 

“You bet!’ said Job. 

He ate the tart. He ate the saucer of wild} 
strawberries. He drank a cup of milk, and then 
he drank another, and then he ate two slices of ; 
bread and butter, and then three pieces of ham | 
and a Graham biscuit; and then Mrs. Whey 
asked him if he thought he could wait till supper- 
time, and Job said: 

“Be we goin’ to have supper, too?’ 

And then for the first time Job regarded his 
hostess tenderly. He looked her straight in the 
face,—a long, critical, old look,—and turned 
away on tiptoe, and went and sat down on the | 
back doorsteps. Then for the first time Mrs. 
Whey saw that the boy had pleasant eyes. 

Ages of experience seemed to have grown over 
them—years of going friendless and forlorn, and 
sleeping out-of-doors on winter nights, and tramp- 
ing barefoot on blistering pavements on scorching | 
noons; of having only one meal for two days, and 
aching with hunger from the tips of his ragged 
shoes to the top of his ragged hat; of learning 

things so evil that | 
these good, shel- | 
tered country peo- | 
ple hardly knew’ 
the child's sing by 
name. And yet, | 
in spite of it all, he! 
f had pleasant eyes. 

“He's the dirti- | 
est thing that ever | 
sot foot in my 
house,” said Mrs. 
Whey in an un-j 
dertone, “but I 
suppose that’s the | 
fault of his rela- | 
tions. If you'll) 
take him to the 
brook and—here! 
Take a new bar 
of soap! Yon just 
keep it for him same 
as you do for the dog. 
Don't you dare mix it 
up with the dish-water 
soaps, Jonathan Whey! 
And I'll go right away 
and set that fowl to 
bake for a chicken-pie. 
There's a terrible feel- 
ing at the pit of my 
stomach—but I do de- 
clare! I shouldn't won- 
der if there was a worse 
in his.” 

“He aint a sightly lad,’ admitted Mr. Whey, 
slowly. ‘But I gness we can stand him for a 
week. Come to think on’t, it mought be wuss to 
be him than to board him for a spell.”” ' 

This was a long address for Jonathan Whey; 
in fact, it reached the limit of a discourse. His | 
wife looked at him with unwonted respect. She | 
felt impressed; almost as if she had been to 
church and listened to a doctrinal sermon. She | 
thought it over while she was making the chicken- 
pie. 

The days of the newsboy’s country week | 
dawned and set and dawned again. Job was in 
heaven on earth. Glory shone on his red head; 
ecstacy sat upon his freckled face; delirious joy 
rang im his shrill voice. He langhed, he shouted, 
he ran, be stumbled—up again—off again—over 
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never fallen to their lot to witness. Mrs. Whey 
remembered what she had said about blue pills; 
but Mr. Whey did not remind her of it. 

They exchanged furtive glances of silent and 
exquisite pleasure. They laid little plans to 
amuse the lad. They schemed to make him 
cruelly happy, for he had only been invited for 
seven days. They had not thought what it would 
mean to be a country-week boy, and then go 
back. 

To Job, as to Adam in Paradise, the evening 
and the morning were the first day, and were the 
second, and became the third. And then a strange 
thing happened. 

This poor little Adam, of his own will, came 
with hanging head before the two old people who 
stood instead of angel gatekeepers to him, and 
deliberately exiled himself from Paradise. He 
said : 

“Gotter go back to-morrer."* 

“Got to go back ¢° 

“Yep,” said Job. 

“But your week isn't up yet. You've got four 
days more. What's the matter ?"’ 

“Gotter go,’’ said Job, in a stifled voice. His 
red head drooped upon the clean little blue calico 
shirt which Mrs. Whey had made over for him 
out of one of Jonathan’s. 

“Aint you having a good time?’ demanded 
the farmer, severely. 

“Haint you had enough to eat?" said Mrs. 
Whey, sternly. 

“You bet!” said Job, almost maudibly. His 
head fell lower and lower, till it dropped into his 
small, rough hands. He repeated in a whisper : 

“Gotter go!" 

“Look up here'"’ commanded the old lady. 
want to sce your face.”” 

Job tried to obey, for he had obeyed her very 
prettily all these days; he lifted his face; 
his mouth worked; a spasm crossed his Ittle 
guarded features. Se 

“Why, he’s crying!"’ said Mrs. Whey. 

“Taint, n-nuther!" sobbed Job. “I n-n-never 
er-cried in me b-bor-born days! 1 aint sech a 
f-fl-flat!"”” 

Therewith Job sank down in the rocking-chair 
with the bony back and the thin red cusbion, and 
cried as if his heart would break. 

“I'm a th-th-thief!"" wailed Job. 
I’m a darn, corntemppible thief! 
sent up. 
go!" 

Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Whey looked each 
other timidly in the eye. The old lady turned 
pale. 

“Don't tell me it's my old silver cream-jug 
with the piny pattern! Or is it mother’s watch ? 
It must be that five-dollar bill under the china 
dog onto the parlor mantelpiece! If you'll tell,” 
she blazed, “I won't do a thing to you! 1 won't 
—no, I can't arrest you, you poor little, mother- 
less, miser’ble —"’ 

Then in holy anger up rose little Job. The 
tears dried on his hot cheeks. The fire flashed to 
his wet eyes. He drew himself to the full of bis 
stunted height. He clenched his hands across his 
heaving breast. He lifted his heaf proudly. 

“Ma'am?” said he. He looked at his hostess 
with a superb expression. ‘Did ye think I’d 
crib—from you? Did ye s'pose I'd swab—from 
our house?’ The child choked. ‘After them 
nights in that soft feather bed—with the sheet to 
it? An’ bein’ let to drive the hoss—an’ a/i that 
pie? Ma'am! Ma'am!" 

Job's voice faltered in a tone of moral rebuke 
so high that it swept everything before it. It was 
Mrs. Whey's turn to hang her head before the 
country-week boy. And she did it, too. 

“I wouldn't have believed it of yer, ma’am,’” 
said Job, turning aw: “Gotter g6 now, any- 
ways. Good-by, ma'am! Good-by, mister! 
I’ve had a bully visit, thank you. But 1 don't 
steal from folks that entertains me." 

The child turned haughtily away. 

“What in— what in—what did you steal, then 2?” 
demanded the farmer, hotly, standing to bar the 
boy’s way. “If you've gotter go, we've gotter 


«] 


“Gotter go! 
D‘oughter be 
No business yere along of you. Gotter 





the garden, after the cattle, down in the hay- | know.” 


field, astride the old horse, after the dog—splash ! 
in the brook, up in the cherry-tree, down in the 
daisies, picking the currants—where was Job? 
And what was Job? The happiest, maddest, 
merriest and best-natured boy that ran wild in 
Hurricane Centre that June week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Whey looked at hiin 


“1 stole a week,” said Job, in a dull voice. 

“Stole a what?” 

“Stole a week. 1 took a fellar's ticket. 
the boy. I stule my country week.” 

Job came out with it stolidly Misery sat 
where ecstacy had ridden upon his freckled face. 

“He was a little fellar,”” admitted Job, stout 


I aint 











with shining faces. So much human joy crowded 
into so little compass and for so little cause it had 





“smaller’n me. He got a ticket from the sci'ty 
to come-out vere. I pushed him, and I borrved 
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it into me pocket. He cried, ‘n’ IL said I'd lick 
him if he told. So he cried, ‘n’ 
And Ll come. And I aint the boy. I stole the 
week. I'm a comtemppible, sneakin’ thief 'n’ 
I've gotter go.” 

“This is very sad," said Mr. Whey, mildly. 

“I wouldn't have believed it of you, if my 
married daughter and all my grandchildren had 
told me so!" cried Mrs. Whey, wildly. 

“He's a sorter lame fellar, too,"’ proceeded Job, 
making a clean breast of it. <‘His name’s 
Joggins.”” ' 

Clearly this was not a seripture name, and | 
Mrs. Whey's countenance indicated an unbecom- 
ing perplexity. 

“Fellars call him Joggins ‘cause he don't walk | 
edzackly like other men.” explained Job. “1, 
gotter go. Joggins, he’s gotter come. Guess I'll 
take the teu minutes past seven train,” added 
Job, forlornly. “That'll be right after supper. 1! 
would like one more supper. Then T'll—I'll go: 
back. I'll hunt the fellar up. Guess I'll get him ! 
yere by breakfast. Pity for him to lose a break- 
fast! He don't get one every day, you bet.”” i 

“Job,” said the farmer's wife, ‘«why didn’t you ' 
think of this before?” | 

“Why,” said Job, “I didn't s'pose I'd mind it 
any! Us boys don't mind such things. I didn't! 
when I fust come. But when it come to ridin’ on | 
the hay-cart—and you know how our dog plays | 
with the cows! I never see sech a dog, did vou? | 
An’ Joggins has a takin’ for a dog. An’ he 
never seen @ hay-cart! So I began to think of 
Joggins. Wust time of all was fambly prayers,” 
admitted Job. 

“What had family prayers to do with it?” 
asked Mr. Whey, lookingemuch gratified. 

“Dunno,” said Job. “Can't say. [thought of 
Joggins, that's all. Wouldn't ha’ knelt along of | 
the rest, if ye hadn't nrade me—'cause it made 
me think of Joggins.”” 

Mr. and Mrs. Whey looked at each other in 
silent trouble. The old man’s eyes said, ‘Can 
we let him go? But the old lady's replied, 
“Afraid we ought to.” 

They had but a minute to think and to act. 
Poor little Job! In all his short, stormy, erring 
story, perhaps he bad never before distinctly 
chosen to do the right thing when it was terribly 
hard to do; in piteous effort to atone for the 
wrong that had been done so easily. 

Was this noble moment worth more to Job 
than the four days left of country week? The 
tvo old people sighed. But their four eyes 
agreed, and said, “It is.’ 

“How—how do you expect to get Joggins 
here >?" faltered Mrs. Whey. ‘Your railroad ticket 
out is used up, you know. 

“Oh,”’ said Job, carelessly, “I've got twenty- | 
seven cents laid up. Savin’ it for stock when T 
went back. Guess I ken boost Joggins out on a 
half-ticket. I thought I'd fee the conductor to 
put him out yere,"’ suggested Job, with a grand 
air, ‘that'll leave me seven cents to buy stock— 
countin’ the fee. Say, you'll meet the little 
fellar to the depot, won't vou, sir? Same as you 
met me.” 

So pleaded Job, with eager. trembling voice. | 
Mr. Whey brushed the back of his hand over his 
eyes. And Mrs. Whey hurried to make a veal 
hash for Job's last supper. 

But Job went out quietly, alone, to bid goud-by 
to the old horse and ‘‘our dog."” He did not cry. 
Ilis little face looked drawn and old. He went 
up into his clean bedroom with the “soft feather- 
bed" and white curtains. He looked all around | 
it, solemnly. Then he went out again, and { 
wandered across the hay-field, and thrust his face 
down iuto the daisics and buttercups which he | 
had meant to help mow to-morrow. i 

“Gotter go,” he said. | 

So Job went back to town before his country | 
week was over; he went stoutly and imanfully; 
and Jogging came in his place; and Mr. Whey | 























went dolefully to meet Joggins at the depot, for| that hot June night, only the angels who bring | other train had not made a delay there. 
he had promised; and Mrs. Whey sadly offered | such beautiful things to pass in our hard world | unusual case, the train from San Guido waited at 


Joggins a tart and dried-apple-pie. And Joggins 
—who was a very pale, little, homely, piteous 
lad—limped algut the hay-field, and rolled in the 
daisies, and played with the dog, and slept in the 


feathers in the white bed, and so came into 
paradise. | 
But Job sold papers in the town. And the 


thermometer went to ninety-eight degrees in the | Several hundreds have been discovered, and it is | was reached in about two hours. 
believed that there may be thousands of them. | 


shade and did not fall below ninety degrees day | 
or night. 

One blazing day Jonathan Whey put on his: 
bast clothes and took his commutation ticket- | 
book, and said he was going into town to look at: 
anew haying-imachine he'd seen advertised. Mrs. 
Whey told him he would have a sunstroke; but 
he went all the more for that. So he bade her’ 
good-by, and then he came back and bade her 
good-by again. 

“Fact is, Luvilla,”” he admitted, slowly, “I'm 
going to hunt up Joggins's folks. We haven't 
never had no authority but that there Job's to, 
take the young one, and I aint minded to be held | 
for kidnapping. I've laid awake nights unto the | 
subject. I'm going to satisfy my mind with legal 
authority for this business.” | 

“Jogzins,” said Mrs. Whey, thoughtfully, an | 
hour after, “docs Mr. Whey know where your 
folks live ? . 

“T should smile'' said Joggins. “Why, Job 
he screwed everythin’ he ever knowed out'n 
He aint no lamb, Mr. 





says 
him afore he come away. 
Whey aint. 
Whey do.” | 
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“Dear me!" mused Mrs. Whey, who had never | 





where do you live 

“Holy Alley, 

«And where did Job live ?”” 
without a smile. 

“He don't live nowhere in partikkelar,”’ said 
Joggins, “but he puts up a good deal ii a hogs- 
head in Saints’ Rest.” | 

Mrs. Whey tried not to look at all shocked; 
but she failed distinctl Do the best she could, 
she had never ‘‘taken"™ to Joggins. Job had her} 
first country-week heart; and it ached for Job. 
She had not felt so lonesome for anything since | 
Lou went West with the “‘grandbabies.”” 

As she went abont her work she sang, “Child | 
of sin and so-or-row !"" 

The sun was going down, red and hot; the 
large, scornful sun of the drought that is so) 
terrible to see when it settles on blistered cities in 
fierce midsummer. ‘The five o'clock train stopped 
at Hurricane Centre. Mr. Whey walked slowly | 
home. He came across lots to the hay-field, in 
the soft, cool grass. Then he climbed the stone 
wall, and came behind the pump, and went up to 
the back door. There he stood still. 

Mrs. Whey, in ber gingham apron, was making 
ice-cream in the pantry. Joggins, the image of 
ecstacy, was helping her to stir the freezer. 
Neither of them looked around at first. Then 
Mrs. Whey said pleasantly : 

“Back again, Jonathan? 
O Job" 

For Job stood beside the farmer, in the little 
blue shirt that she had made for him; Job, dusty 
and grimy and freckled, and red of head. But 
for the first time in his life he had turned dead- 
white for joy. 


said Joggins, smiling sweetly. i 
asked Mrs. Whey. 








I'm glad you've— 





been placed at the head of the asteroids in size, 
1 cleared out. | regarded her husband in this precise light, “and | is far smaller than Ceres, and that even Pallas 


exceeds it in diameter. His measurements give 
the diameters of these three asteroids as follows : 


Ceres 499 miles + 29 miles. 
Pallas 273 « +12 « 
Vesta 27 - FI 


The allowance of plus or minus a certain 
number of miles in the case of each planet simply 
means that the necessary errors in the observa- 
tions may amount to so much one way or the 
other. Ceres, for instance, may be as much as} 
six hundred and twenty-eight, or as little as tive 
hundred and seventy miles in diameter, but its 
most probable diameter is five hundred and 
ninety-nine, or in round numbers, six hundred 
miles. Professor Barnard has not yet measured 
Juno, but its appearance in the great telescope 
indicates that it is of about the same size as | 
Pallas and Vesta. 

How widely these measurements differ from the | 
estimates heretofore made will be seen when the | 
fact is recalled that Professor Pickering'’s photo- 
metric observations gave a diameter of three 
hundred and nineteen miles to Vesta, and indi- 
cated that the others were all much smaller. 

Garrett P. SErviss. 
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WILD CLEMATIS 


O'er vine and brier in the purple haze { 
That round the wood its pensive banner throws 

It gaily creeps and in the shadow plays, 
Embroidering the suinmer’s sweet repose. 


Harper's Weekly. RK. Mankittrick. 
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“Hello, Job,” cried Joggins, limping out. 

“Hello, Joggins,* said Job. 

The two boys regarded each other like two 
little dogs. Instinctively the fist of each clinched. 
Each wondered if the other's presence would turn 
him out. 

“Mercy upon us!"" cried Mrs. Whey. 

“T couldn't stand it.” said the master of the 
house, simply. “I've brought the young one 
back. 
“What did Joggins's folks say?" asked Mrs. 
Whey, slyly. 

ll tell you when he aint present,” 
Mr. Whey. “They won't trouble him any 

“And what did Job’s folks say ?"" 

“He hasn't got any to say nothing." 

“I ¢old ye so,” interrupted Job. 

“And I took your word for it,"’ said the old 
man, clearly. “Anyhow, I've brought the lad 
home again 

“Are you going to send the ‘tother one off?" 
asked Mrs. Whey. 

“I hadn't thought on’t.”” observed the farmer. 
“LT reckon they'll stay a spell, and help me till 
haying’s over. But that’s for you to say, 
Luvilla.” 

“Set down, Job,” said Mrs. Whey, with unex- 
pected empha: “Have a saucer of that ice- 
cream right away. It gives me a feeling to the 
pit of my stomach to look at him," she whispered. 
“He's the Aottes¢-lookin’ critter that ever sot foot 
in my house !"* 

Job ate the ice: 























cream silently. He was over- 





come with something that he did not call emotion, ; 


for he did not know how. He sat in the old chair 
with the bony back and red cushion. He rocked 
to and fro in delirious joy. He thought of the 
white room up-stairs, and the feather-bed. .. . 
Oh, what places he had slept in, since! 

The dog came bounding in from driving the 
cows, and kissed poor Job all over. Joggins 
laughed with shrill delight over the ice-cream. 
Mrs. Whey said, ‘There now! Have mercy 
upon us!" Aud Mr. Whey said, “Why, Luvilla!”’ 
And which was the happiest soul of them—the 
old souls, or the young ones—in that cool house 


can say. 
alae A 


THE LARGEST ASTEROID. 


There is a great throng of little worlds, circling 
around the sun between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, which we ordinarily call asteroids. 


Most of the astervids are so small that it is really 
paying them a great compliment to call them 
worlds. A world with a diameter of only ten 
miles, or five miles, or even less! 





But, as is generally known, there are a few of | 


the asteroids whose size is not inconsiderable. 
The four which were first discovered in the early 
years of this century are, in fact, quite gigantic 


in comparison with the extremely little ones | 


which astronomical photography is now revealing 
tous. The names of these four are Ceres, Pallas, 
Juno and Vesta. Yet even they are so small 
that hitherto no very accurate measurement of 
their diameters has been found practicable. 

Observation of the amount of light that they 
reflect to the earth has seemed to show that Vesta 
was the largest of the four. 

But recently Professor Barnard, of the Lick 
Observatory, has found that the powers of the 
great thirty-six-inch telescope are sufficient to 
enable him to make a direct micrometrical ineas- 
urement of the diameters of these bodies. The 





and surprising. He finds that Vesta, which has 


replied | 


THE VALUE OF X. 


John Stanton, a conductor on the San Guido 
and California Southern Railroad, was an exceed- 
ingly methodical man, and consequently invalu- 
able to the road. [t was impossible to hurry him, | 
and equally impossible to delay him. He worked | 
like a machine. | 

The San Guido and California Southern Rail- | 
road was a slow and easy single-track road, 
operated chiety for fruit-growers. It extended 
about a hundred and seventy-five miles south- 
ward from San Guido to Jasper City. Between 
_ these terminal points there were but two stopping- 
places—a flag station and a town called New 
Babylon. 

Two trains a day were run, one frum each end | 
of the line; and usually they met at New Babylon. | 
The train fro Jasper City ran somewhat slower 
than the other, as it was apt to have a heavier 
load. It commonly stopped for nearly an hour 
at New Babylon for the purpose of loading with | 
fruit and waiting for the other train. 

Not that it took an hour to load one car with a+ 
few boxes of oranges and peaches, but there was | 
always a certain amount of joking and loating to 
be done, and the other train to wait for. t 

The occasioual passenger whose fortune it 
might be to travel from Jasper City to San Guido 
always chafed at being obliged to waste so much 
time in listening to jokes on Jack or Bill, and 
declared, justly, that a switch ought to have been 
put where the trains would regularly meet. 

To this it was answered that the train had to stop | 
half an hour anyway, and they «might as well 
wait another half-hour and take things easy, 
instead of being in such a tearing hurry.’ As | 
, the complaints were few, a third switch was never 
| put in. | 
The down-train, as the one from San Guido to: 
| Jasper City was called, seldom carried inore than | 

a passenger or two and the scanty mail. Some- | 
times it stopped at the flag station and switched. 
‘off to let the other train pass there; but this 
; happened only when the operator at the flag 
| station got word from New Babylon that the 
In this 








| the flag station for a long time. 

| On the particular morning of which I speak 
| John Stanton’s train started from the little station 
| at San Guido at exactly nine o'clock, and puffed , 
, its way steadily southward, passing the scrawny 
telegraph poles of twisted mountain pine at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour. The flag station 








John was passing through the train, and did 
not look for the flag until he reached the rear 
platform. When he did look, he saw that the 
flag was out, and a young lady was standing on 
the station platform. 

The train was already nearly past the station, 
and us it had not slackened speed, John knew the 
engineer had not noticed the signal. He pulled 
the bell-cord, and the train came to a standstill a 
few rods beyond the depot. 

Then Stanton ran back, politely took the young 
lady's hand-bag, and escorted her to the train, 
| waving his hand to the engineer when she was 
, Well up on the steps, and swinging up behind her 
‘as the train glided forward. 

‘Following her into the car, he showed her a seat 
on the shady side, out of the blazing California | 
j sun. She looked dubiously from the seat, which ' 
was sprinkled with alkali dust, to her neat black 
dress, and then sat down. John turned away. 

“Condnetor!"" she said. John turned back. t 

“The station-master told me to tell you No. 27 
had passed New Babylon. He said you would 





He knows what he's up to, Mr, | results that he has obtained are quite unexpected | know what that meant.” 


| Well,” said John, “seems to me that’s a 


‘The schoolma’am ‘Il know 
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mighty loose-jointed way of running a railroad! 
Wonder why he didn’t tell me himself?” 

“You ran by the station,’’ she replied. Then, 
seeing that John looked puzzled, she asked 
anxiously, ‘Isn't it all right?" 

“Oh yes, I guess it's all right," said he. He 
saw no reason why he should alarm the young 
lady. By way of conversation while she lookal 
for her ticket he asked, ‘Are you the new school- 
teacher they're going to have down at Jasper 
City?" 

“Yes,” she answered. ** Why ?” 

“Oh,” rejoined John, “I thought you lwoked 
like a Yankee. Drove over from San Patricio >" 

“Yes.” 

She handed him her ticket, and John retired to 
the baggaye-car. 

There he sat down on an vrange-box and began 
to think over the situation. The two trains were 
steadily running toward each other on the same 
track. How long before they would meet? 

He knew that the up-train usually made abon 


| twenty-eight miles an hour, and that they started 


at the same time. 
would meet ? 

Suddenly a bright idea illuminated his face. 
He produced his note-book and pencil, and wrote: 

“Let x equal the number of hours before we 
meet.”" 

Then he stopped and thought. It was a good 
many years since he had studied algebra, and he 
had had no occasion to use it since he left school. 

For a long time he pondered, but could not gu 
on. He pushed his fingers through his hair and 
twiddled his pencil nervously. Then he thonght, 
and he rose and 
walked decisively toward the passenger-car. 

Going directly to the teacher's seat. be showed 
her what he had written and stated the conditions 
of the problem, asking her if she could make 
an equation. She took the book, and after a 
moment's reflection wrote : 

30 + 28 = rate of approach in miles per hour. 

Then (30 + 28) x = number miles covered in 
z hours. 

“Oh, [ see," said John. 

“Can you finish it now ?"’ she asked, offering 
him the book and pencil. 

“1 guess so,”” he replied, and wrote. 

But 174 = number miles covered in x hours 
(30 + 28) 2 = 174 miles 

58 r= 174 
r=3 

“That's it,” she said, “but why have you 
written ‘we’ in the first line there ?”” 

“Because that's what it means,” answered John, 
taking out his watch. “You see, we started from 
San Guido at nine o'clock. and they started fom 
Jasper City at nine o'clock, and they passed te 
switch at New Babylon, and now we'll meet in 
three hours from nine o'clock, which is twelve. 
If we don't stop,” he added, as an afterthought. 

“Why didn't you wait back there?” she asked, 
her eyes, beginning to open as she grasped the 
situation. 

“Well, I didn’t get word in time, you know,” 
he rejoined. «The regular rule is to pass at New 
Babylon. No good in breaking rules.” 

«And there's no other switch ?”” 

“None.” 

“What time is it now ?"” she asked, excitedly. 

“Eleven forty-one.” 

“Well. v don't you stop the train now?" 
she asked, anxiously, catching his sleeve. 

“Why, there’s lots of time,’’ he replied, thought- 
fully, rubbing his watch crystal with his thumb. 
«There's nineteen minutes."’ 

“But you may be wrong!" she said, beginning 
tu rise and talk loud. “Maybe the other train 
has been going faster than twenty-eight miles a0 
hour. Perhaps you lost time stopping for me. 
Perhaps —"* 

John laid his hand restrainingly on her sleeve, 
glancing about the car as he did so. Following 
his glance, she saw she was beginning to attrac 
the attention of the other two passengers, one # 
placid Chinaman and the other a sun-browned 
prospector. She sat down clinching her hands 
and looking beseechingly at John. 

“Go—hurry !" she said. 

John went out to the baggage-car and sat down 
on his orange-hox again. Ae oy 

“She might be wrong, being so nervous Vike,” 
he reflected, and he proceeded to go over every 
detail of the algebraic process. 

The train rattled on across the gray’ plain: the 
lizards scurried out from under the rails when 
they began to hum, and watched the train from 
under a convenient sage brush, just a8 they had 
done twice a day for the two years the road bad 
been in operation; and the two trains steadily 
approached each other. The moments seem 
hours to the young school teacher. 

“Why don’t he stop?" she gasped. 

At last John had veritied his result t 
satisfaction. 

“That's right, sure.”” he said to himself, a8 be 
put his note-hook into his pocket. Asai he 
looked at his watch, and saw that it lacked eight 
minutes of twelve. “He walked slowly toward the 
engine. he 

“Jake,” he called to the engineer, across : 
tender, “I reckon there'll be a collision in ato" 
five mintes if you don’t pull up.” 1o 

The engineer. who had never k 
indulge in a joke of any kind, tool 
his face and brought the train to a quick | 

Just ahead, the track curved to the left t 
a deep ent. While John ran ahead and rl 


How was he to tell where they 
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torpedo on the track, the train backed off several 
hundred yards. John stood with his watch in his 
hand and waited. 

Four minutes of twelye—three—one—at a quarter 
of a minute before twelve o’clock the rails began 
to sing, and on the dot of twelve No. 27 came 
roaring through the cut, stopping at the report of 
the torpedo. 

John closed his watch with 4 snap. 

“Don't tell me algebra’s no good,” he said, and 
waited placidly for the other conductor. 


“Why didn’t you stop at the flag.station?” he | 


aeked. 

“I was past before | knew you were coming on,” 
said Jdhn, “All you've got to do is back up and 
let me pase at New Babylon.” 


ROBERT P. UTTER. 
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THE UNATTAINABLE 


Some have liking for trout, and some like to recall 
How in salmon or bass they delight, 
But the fish that is coveted much more than all 
Is the fish that refuses to bite. 
= Eachange. 


oO 


SAILING THE “‘ NAMELESS.” 


In TWO PaRTS.—PART HI. 


The Cataract. 


After more fully explaining to me the geography 
of the Niagara River, and showing me why he had 
no apparent choice but to run down toward the 
Falls or surrender the Vameless to the revenue 
officers, George Marston went on with increasing 
citement: 

“You see, my only hope of escaping from arrest, 
which I, being guiltless, felt justified in.doing, was 
in dodging the Vindex until dark night screened us. 
With the slight advantage the Nameless had in 
running before the wind, I kept my lead to the end 
of Grand Island, which I rounded, and after 
clewing up the topsail, beat back again up the 
(Canadian channel. 

“But the Vindex gained on us here so much that 
1 circled a small island and tore off down the 
current again to where the river was about two 
miles wide. 

A deseriplion of the ways by which T ayuided 
the rushes of the schooner would fil] a pamphiet, 
and there is no use attempting it. She was by far 
the faster boat, but the Nameless was more active. 
When the Vindex would be almost upon us, | would 
jibe or twist and double on her in a way that for 
awhile left her come distance astern. This went 
on till we were far down the river, and it was 
rapidly growing dark 

“Then I led her in close to the Canadian shore, 
where I dodged the Iiudex so that she lost her 
‘way,’ or motion, missed stays, and had to drop 
anchor to avoid going ashore. Here the Nameless 
gained a long start, and we flew off down the river, 
hoping to run out of sight in the dark. * 

“But the Vinder had now got steam up in her 

















auxiliary engine, which she seldom used. With 
this my chance of escape grew more slim. She 
chased us down to the Canadian side of Navy 
island and within a few miles of the rapids above 
the Fallx before I dodged her and she lost us in the | 
dark. 


a - 
“Now of course the revenue officers knew that} 





unless we took the desperate chance of trying to 
enter the narrow Chippewa Creek. which is on the 
Canadian side almost at the commencement of the 
rapids, we should have to beat up stream again, 
and that all they had to do was to cruise about 
until we should be again discovered as we tucked 
from shore to shore. 

“It was now blowing harder than ever 






and I 


gladly would have reefed the sloop if 1 had not, 
T could | 


heard the thunder of the Falls so plain! 
not tell how near the rapids we were it was, F 
kept her staggering to windward, though I am 
sure that the heavy sea and frightful current were 
driving me nearer and nearer to the great cataract. 

“We held hurried counell, T was for beaching 
the Nameless on the adian shor 1 told the 
smugglers that then there would be no arrests, and 
that after daylight the goods might be brought ; 
ashore. But the men knew that I was only thinking 

















They answered. 

““Burif we strike a rock or a bold shore, or if 
we beach the boat and the sea breaks her up before 
morning, then all we own will be gone.’ 


“I could not deny this; and I had to admit that I 
had gone into Chippewa but once on a calm night | 


in a steam yacht. Even then I was nervous when 


the owner of the yaeht, who knew the way per | 


tectly, took her in. 
They decided with one voice to try Chipper 
and told me to give up the tiller. 1 knew that on 
this point [ was no longer master; still, they pre 
ferred me to take her in, if I would. which I 


preferred also. 











against the lighter sky the break between the two 
Httle hills at the mouth of the Chippewa Creek. 1 
was never so seared in all my life.” 

George Marston’s face, as he told the story, 
unconsciously iterpreted 10 me the frightful 
anxiety of those moments. He is, or used to be, 
the bravest and coolest man IT knew. Danger with 
him may have nt terrible anxiety, but never 
panic 
I slipped out of everything but my trousers,” 
he proceeded, “not knowing at what moment T 
winning for my life hen T thought I 
saw the break in the hills, and edged in toward the 
shore, when she suddenly glanced on a sunken 
d was off again into the night. 

“During the heavy careen to starboard a sea 
rolled into the mainsail and snapped the boom just 
outside the block of the inain-sheet. 
small anchor had already been prepared for instant 
use, and we sped on, till at times I felt sure we had 
already passed Chippewa. There was such a fear. 
ful ‘send’ and rush to the seas which rode along on 
the current that at times I was almost convinced 
that we were already tn the rapids. 

“I had to haul off the shore a little to escape 






















f saving life, and cared nothing about the cargo. | 


So we took the Canadian shore, running before | 
the wind, close to the dark lind, hoping »von to see | 


The one} 


_THE YOUTH’ 


further sunken rocks; and soon, but not until I 
was almost past it, [ saw the break in the hills 
against the sky. 

“I shoved down the helm and she rounded up. | 
Some lights far up the quiet river showed me that 
we were going to leeward like a cask In a caneade. | | 

“With the boom broken, the sloop would not! 
head up well, and in another instant we struck the 
jutting submerged point of the Hogsback on the | 
leeward side uf the narrow channel. From here I 
might have waded ashore, but the next wave lifted 
us clear of the gravel bottom, and carried the yacht 
stern first Into deeper water nearer the Falls. 

“Ina minute we drifted past the Hogsback and 
the shallow lower mouth of the creek. Chippewa | 
was missed! 

“I yelled to the smugglers to let go the anchor. 
It dropped and took the ground. As they paid out: 
cable to it, they somehow got the rope foul of the | 
atarboard shrouds. This, when the pressure came, | 
the yacht’s bows out, so that they pointed 
to the American shore, placing her slightly | 
urrent. 

“One more wave, and I felt the old cable snap. 
here had been no time yet to lower the fore. ; 
It was still set, carrying us down till the 
mainsail filled, and 1 found myself satling again | 

toward the American shore, more than 
two miles away, with the rapids right 
under our lee. 

“1 did not try to come about, because 
there ig no place on the Canadian shore 
between Chippewa and the 
the boat could be beached, and the 

































Is where 


rapids 
| commence 
itlmost at once 
Indeed, I 
dare try 
about 


did not 
to come 
when the 
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en, was carrying 
so much lee helm, tor if 
j We misred stays we were lost 


here rit but to cross 
hated river again. Sul T had some 
‘hope of crossing it, because toward the 

American shore the rapids do not begin 

as far up the river as on the Canadian 
| side, and this would give me more: room to drift 
while sailing across. 

“It was now blowing @ living gale. The yacht, 
lin spite of her heavy ballasting, was lying over 
; almost to the cabin windows, and crossing the river 
| as if consclous of her mortal peril—tearing through 
the sickening surges that were heaving her bodily 
;to her doom. I let her go with the wind abeam, 

for indeed she would point no higher with the 

boom as it wax 
| “To my left, on the port side, huge clouds of 
vapor, rising from the Falls, were being torn in the | 
driving gale. They were made to appear luminous | 
| by the electric lights in the Canadian National 

Park, some of which sent their gleam along the 

mile or more of white, tumbling rapids which lay 

between us and the brink of the cataract. 

| “1 will not forget how itall looked as F was trying 
to gage my distances, though I suppose no other 
man ever saw it from where we were and lived to 
tell the tale. 

‘om the speed at which we were going I began 
to hope to reach the shore before striking the 
rapids, or at least to reach the channel between 
‘Goat Island and the American shore, for I had a 
plan to save myself if we went down those rapids 
! leading to what are called the ‘American Falls.’ 

“My plan was this’ I knew that all that part is 
brilliantly lighted at night by electricity, and 1 
intended to climb to the crosstrees as we were 
| swept down, and just as the mast struck the Goat 

Island bridge, to jump down and land on the 
j carriageway. There would be only room and thme 
for one of us to do this, for the mast would go out 
of her like a pipe-stem. 

Jowever, as 1 was arranging this desperate 
scheme, and as we-came rapidly closer to the 
Am nm electric lights, some one yelled in a 
terrified voice, ‘Heavens! What's th: I looked 
and could just see that we bad passed to leeward 
of ablack rock standing out of the water with a 
small shrub growing on it. Then [ shouted loudly: 

“Boys, we are in the rapids'’ Keep your heads: 
cool and hold both those sheets with one turn round | 
the cleats so as to haul in or slack out, as I say. | 
And recollect, do what I say without question.” | 

“You may think there was hardly one chance ina 
thousand of our being saved, but that was not the 


















































_COMPANION. 


way it seemed to me. I still had water sander a 
stout yacht that was fairly boiling along toward 
| the land. But presently I saw by the increasing 
light that we were being carried sideways toward 
| a place where the water fell over a ledge perhaps 
four feet high. 

“1 ealled out, ‘Hold on for your lives! and 
twisting the yacht before the wind, rushed her 
head.on to the ledge. Perhaps our speed saved us. 
She took the plunge head first, burying into black 
water to the mast, and then coming up like a duck, 
although without her bowsprit, which had snapped 
off. 

“I immediately put her again on her course, 
thanking my atars that, the boom heing broken. she 
did not broach to after losing her head.sail. She 
seemed to go just ag fast under this canvas ax 
before, in spite of towing the wreckage at the 
bows, for the wind war something terrific. 
Suddenly, instead of heaving through shallow 
rapids | found myself in calm and apparently 
rather slack water, and I guessed where 1 was. 

“The head of Goat Island is broad, and for a 














| long way up-stream it backs the water, which there 


hesitates and almost halts as it seems to choose on 
which side of the island it will low. 1 had often 
watched this smooth strip of water while basking 







on the rocks 
the island; 
now had 
moment in 
to accept 
unre 
syond me, 
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‘ights, lay the 
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is TL put the 
helm hard up and 
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toward 


kind 


ind 


me, to 
in-she 

What! 
aint goin? to 
straight for 
F are ye? 

“There wai 
time to parley. 
threw my 
against him, 
he fell he let go 
the sheet, and the 
sail ran out just In time to save the yacht from 
sailing down into the American rapids 

“It seemed that all the storms of the sky were 
concentrating in my one broken sitil as | drove 
along the calm streak with terrible rapids—all 
gullies, holes and rocks—roaring and shrieking on 
each side of me. 

“I could see the trees on Goat Island outlined 
against the illuminated clouds of vapor on exch 
side of it, and T wanted all the wind that heaven 
could give me to drive the yacht so hard up on the 
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1 waited. signalling. 











sand, or so impale her on a rock that she would | 


remain there and not float off with the next chance 
surge. 

“F got what [ prayed for. A gust came into the 
sail which I thought would carry away the mast, 
and in another moment the Nameless rushed 
aground with such speed that she was lifted up 
clear away from her floating bearings. 

“I sprang forward and lowered the mainsail and 
set four men to unreeve the peak and throat 
halyards. They obeyed like children. They had 
been panic.stricken. 

“IT made one man stand in the shallow water so 
that he could tell if the yacht moved. Then I 
knotted the ends of the different halyards and the 
main-sheet together, slipped into my shirt and coat, 
took my guns and the cabin lantern and then 
addressed the smugglers. : 
ow, me Who's for shore?’ 

We'll see what you do first,’ they answered. 

“Th seemed as dazed as if they had been 
smoking their opium. As I fastened the line to my 
body, close up under the armpits, I said 
Now ff you see this light go out, as E walk 
ashore, or. if you feel my weight tugging on the 
line, haul in hard. Afterward, when you see the 
light being swung in a half circle like this, at 
arm’s.length, come ashore along the line at once. 
Don't think of saving your opium till morning? 

“At this, they grinned. ‘Why, the ribs of this 
yacht will he here fof twenty yvears—the way ye 
drove her ashore." 

“Men! The waters here cannot be trusted for 
an instant. Surges of wave come in when you 
least expect them. They 
great breakers farther out, and | have often seen 
the water here rise four or five feet ina minute 
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are rolled in from the | 





Now, | have brought you, chiefly by good Juck, 
through waters that no man ever entered and 
lived, and I beg you to take my advice and come 
ashore till morning.’ 

“1 said all I could in two minutes, for 1 was wild 
to get off the yacht. I then dropped over into two 
and a half, or three, feet of wat id walked 
carefully to the island, about two hundred feet-ofl, 
where I climbed the rocks aud belayed my end of 
the line toa tree. Then } swung the lantern for a 
long time and waited. 

“I could see that they had lighted another lantern 
and were walking up and down from the cabin. 

“1 waited, continually signalling, for an hour, 
and then decided to wade out near enough to 
implore them to come ashore. This I hated to do; 
for after living six years near the Falls I have an 
absolute dread of the waters. But when 1] had 
procecded about fifty feet from shore, walking 
knee-deep, | perceived that the water was gently 
rising on my body 

“It gave me a scare and I plunged back along the 
line. Before I reached the shore a depth of nearly 
| four feet of water had to be passed through, and 
as Tclimbed the rocks I felt the line jerked from 
my hand. 

“1 knew at once what had happened. The yacht 
had been floated off in the quiet swell that had tried 
to lift me away. There she was, tearing along and 
being flung high in the leaping water, with the 
gale still after her and the foresail, which had not 
been lowered, flogging the air in front of her. 

“By the electric glare and the glimmer of her 
lantern I could see the men clinging to the boom— 
to anything—and the decks piled with packages of 
that dreadful opium, which they had taken out to 
bring ashore during the night. The line tied to the 
tree beside me snapped like a thread as they passed 
out of sight; and then a terror came upon me and 
my knees refused to support me. 

“} was safe; but I seemed to be suffering with 
the men IT had worked with. I lay on the rocks 
and saw, or thought | saw, all that happened: saw 
their mast whipped out at the bridge, saw the boat 
diving and flinging past the brilliant lights; heard 
the men screaming for help as they swept to the 
brink. and then — 

“When Ff reeovered consciousness I found 

myself lying on the rocks, so unnerved that I 
dared not look at the slack line hanging to the tree 
With a fecling of horror in me at the touch of it, I 
jerked the lantern into the waters that I loathed 
and dreaded. 
Phere a sort of speechless terror and 
trembling in me; and if T had been committing 
murder I could not have more stealthily sneaked 
past the bridge-keeper as he dozed in his e1 
On the Canadian side, to which | crossed at 
once, I pawned my guns and telegraphed for more 
y to take me home, for I desired no more 
holidays, and felt that hard work alone would 
remove the shock, or whatever it was, that had 
come to me. 

“If you read the papers of the date 1 mention 
you will see all about the Chinese opium wrappers 
and the pieces of the yacht being found in the 

| whirlpool. 

“But [cannot talk any more about it. This t= 
the first time F have spoken of tt to any one. It 
makes me tremble and feel sick. And T often 
think that my nerve for yachting is gone forever.” 

\ STINSON JARVIS. 
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| “CHAMELEON” LIZARDS. 


In the winter of 1843-4 there arose in the citles of 
the Northern States a sudden fashion for wearing. 
or keeping the little glittering Southern lizards of 
the species known to naturalists as Anolis prince 
palis, but commonly called in the South, and not 
without some propriety, chameleons Tt is true 
that these little creatures do not belong to the same 
genus as the real chameleon, which is a native of 
Asia or Africa, and is sometimes found naturalized 
in southern Europe. : 

The true chameleon's body is raised high on his 
strong legs, and he diflers from all other lizards in 
having his toes divided into opposable groups like 
, 4 parrot’s foot. His neck and tall are thiek, and 
| he clings to the branches of trees with his tail. Our 
Southern Anolis is much sinaller, and in every way 
different except in one way, and that fe ite ability 
to change its color. 

Tt is this accomplishment which makes the people 
heal ita “chameleon.” It will mimic natural colors 
very completely, changing in a short time from a 
| dark and rich bronze to a glittering emerald. On 

a palmetto leaf, watching for ingects, it is almost 
invisible. 

In any of the great Southern parks or cemeteries 
these lizards are a beautiful sight. In theirappear 
ance and movements they are not at all repulsive. 
| In the cemeteries they take refuge in the crevices 















On Exhibition. 


of old tombs, and come out in the very heat of the 
day, in a very lively and eager frame of mind, 
when most creatures are going in out of the heat, 
to feast upon the insects which abound at that hour 
| The chameleons consume so many noxious inst 
that they are truly regarded by the Southern people 
as very useful; and many people were deeply 
concerned when, during the prevalence of the 
foolish fashion for these creatures in the North, 
boys and men swarmed into the cemeteries and 
parks at Tampa, Mobile and other gulf cities, and 
| pounced down upon the poor little Hzarda, carrying 
them off in great numbers. 
! The Anolis has one characteristic which makes 
him rather easy to catch, When he sees an enemy 
| approaching he darts into a hiding-place, but he 
never seems to consider it necessary to pull his tail 
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in after him, and is readily caught by that, basks on a large green leaf in the sunlight, he 
appendage. 
their hands. | fade almost entirely away. 
the raid to which I have referred were oxposed | measure the result of reflections from his irides- 

for sale in jewellers’ | cent little scales. : 

and other dealers’ These points on his surface tend to reflect in turn 

windows, anchored | the colors which are reflected upon him from 
objects upon which he lies, such as foliage, the 
brown bark of trees, a white wall, etc. It is not 
known that the chameleon himself has any con- 
scious power to change his own color to that of 


thrust into 
with little | 
gilt chains 


to pins 





boarc 
gold or 
fastened about their 
Many | the object on which he lies. 

Nevertheless, it is perfectly plain that these 
lizards, like the genuine chameleons, have a great 
deal of strong and variable color in their skins, 
independent of reflection. Several of them 
together upon the same surface, which is of a 


necks. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


As he is perfectly harmless, his often has a most exquisite emerald hue; but if a‘ country is in any danger. Many foreigners who do 
pursuers do not hesitate to catch and hold him in : clond passes before the sun, his bright color will; not sufficiently study the case are more appre- 
This seems to show | hensive than are Frenchmen themselves. 
Shipped to the North, the lizards captured in | that the chameleon’s bright colors are in a great' explained by the fact that the government is 


women and girls 
actually them 
in their hair, or fastened 
to their gowns. Many 
other people bought 
them to keep 
flowering plants. 

But it 
apparent that, though some of the 
captive lizards lived in health and 
apparent happiness, in conservatories and other 
well- warmed places, where they were given 
enough to eat, the most of them languished and 
died as a result of new conditions unfavorable to 
their existence. 

It was very difficult to find food for them. It is 
a mistake to suppose that these lizards, like the 
“horned toads"’ of California, will go a long time 
without food. After three or four days without 





wore 


among 


presently became 


their natural sustenance the Tampa and Mobile | 


lizards began to eat off each others’ tails, and 
some of them died of starvation. Many others 
were killed by cold. 

So the Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals began to interfere, very properly. The 
exposure and sale of lizards was completely 
stopped in several cities of the North. The traffic 
was suddenly at an end, and the harmless little 
creatures were no longer disturbed in the Southern 
cemeteries—except by their old enemies, the cats, 
which are so fond of them that they will leave 
even fish to catch and eat a lizard. 

But there are many ‘chameleons’ of this 
species who live on happily in Northern conserva- 
tories, or for that matter, all over private houses 
where plants, but no cats, are kept. 

One of these favorably situated lizards with 
which I am well acquainted will do as an example 
of his kind. He is a beautiful little creature; his 
body is about three inches long and his tail about 
three and a half. His belly is white, and his 
back, generally speaking, is of a pale emerald 
green. 

Most of his life he spends in the window 
among the plants, but occasionally he disappears 
in some unknown nook of the house, for hours. 

He catches what insects he can find, and 
is fed others. He particularly likes chocolate 
creams, and appears to thrive on then. 
comes running when whistled to, crawls readily 
upon the palm of the hand of any one who will 
caress him, and when he reaches this position holds 
up bis head to have the under side of his chin 
scratched—an indulgence of which he is exceed- 
ingly fond. 

He is, indeed, always eager to be stroked and 


petted in any way, and nestles very lovingly | 


against his mistress's cheek. 

He is quite evidently affectionate and perfectly 
harmless. He shows no “temper or viciousness 
under any circumstances. Placed on the dining- 
table at meals, he will go from plate to plate— 
moving about them merely, without disturbing 
them—waiting patiently to be given crumbs. 





He | 


neutral color, will 
sometimes show as many tints 

as there are lizards. 
Our Southern lizards will 


stand the North- 


uniform and 


ern indoor cli- 
mate if properly 
taken care of, 
whereas the gen- 
uine chameleon 


Throngh it all no one in France thinks that the | 


All is 


composed of new persons, but the policy is not | 
greatly changed. It is meroly as if France chose 
to put off an old necktie and wear one which, at 
the moment, seems more becoming. 

Englishmen find it extremely difficult to under- 
stand variations, particularly such a radical 
variation as this, upon her practice. And Amer- 
icans, who get the most of their foreign politics at 
second hand from London, seem equally to have 
been puzzled. 

Just at present every prominent Frenchman is 
hoping that some stroke of fortune will elevate | 
him to the presidency upon the expiration of M. | 
Carnot’s term in December next. Every politician | 
who thinks he has a chance for that place is 
mancenvring for it. 

It is an excellent illustration of the difference 
between English and French govern:nent that if 
Lord Rosebery were to be defeated, his party 
would probably be excluded from office for 
several years; but that the defeat of M. Casimir- 
Perier is thought to have improved his chance for 
the presidency. 


-so- 


THE FATHER OF WATERS. 


Still forever and forever roils the restless river on, 
Slumbering oft but ceasing never while the circling 


centuries run. 
In his palm the lakelet lingers, in his hair the brooklets 
le. 
Grasped within his thousand fingers Hes a continent 
fair and wide— 
Yea, a mighty empire swarming with its millions ike 
the bees, 


Delving, drudging, striving, storming, all their lives, 
for golden ease. 


Little Falls ( Hinn.) Transcript. —#. L. Gordon, 
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CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS. 
The United States Senate has lately taken notice 





of Africa or Asia soon languishes and dies, 
| even under protection, in a cold climate. If it 
becomes quite chilly the Anolis will stiffen up 
}and grow torpid, but with kindly warmth will 
become lively once more. 

However, the keeping of them in the North 
cannot be recommended. They are far from their 
| native conditions, and many languish and dic 


‘ even with the best of care. 
Epwarp MILvaIy. 
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A GARDEN. 


Throughout the long enchanted summer hours, 
In treasuries of honey-wealth untold, 

Here in their brigh tropolis of flowers 
The banker bees are busy with their gold. | 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. | 
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FRENCH GOVERNMENTS. 


Late in the month of May the cabinet of M.| 
Casimir-Perier met with a defeat in the French 
chamber, and resigned office. After experiencing 
| some difficulty in finding any one to undertake | 
the formation of a new ministry, President Carnot . 
, persuaded M. Dupuy to become prime minister; | 
| and he soon succeeded in constituting a new 
| cabinet. t 
| Itis hardly worth while to attempt explaining | 
the reasons for the defeat of M. Casimir-Perier, 
| nor even the question on which the adverse vote 
was given. All observers of the incident are ; 
| agreed that the prime minister might have averted 
the defeat if he had chosen to do so; and that he 
| showed plainly by his course that he desired the 
| overthrow of his ministry. 
| The spectacle of one government after another 
falling before a chance majority coinposed of the 
| odds and ends of political groups in the French 
, chamber has now been presented to the world 
| with irregular frequency for more than twenty 
i years. The average life of a ministry during that 
| time has been about eight months. 
Yet although the world has seen those rapid 
changes taking place without endangering the 
) republic, people who watch the political events of 
other countries seem to have been as ‘greatly 
; astonished by the latest ministerial crisis as they 
| were by the first one. A very simple fact will 
| explain what appears at first to be a deep mystery : 
; the French people are not English! 

France has a system partly, but not wholly, 
' borrowed from the English. The ministers are 
| responsible to the Chamber of Deputies, as in 





of charges freely made in the newspapers that 
some of its members had been influenced by other 
than public considerations in their action on the 
tariff bill. Some of these charges were very 
explicit. They included statements that votes 
had been gained by past contributions to party 
campaign funds, and that senators, while consid- 
ering the tariff on articles mannfactured by 
certain corporations, had speculated in the market, 
in the shares of such corporations. It was stated, 
moreover, that actual money bribes had been 
offered to senators in order to influence their 
votes, but refused by them. 

It is nothing new for a House of Congress to 
‘take official notice of such newspaper charges. 
| Indeed, when the charges are explicit, the good 
name of Congress requires an investigation. 
There have been many such investigations in the 
past. Three of the most famous of these inquiries 
are worth recalling. 

The first of these three, though by no means 
the first in the history of Congress, was in 1857. 
The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times had stated in his paper that a combination 
of representatives existed who would pass or 
defeat any special laws according as they were 
paid for it. 

A committee was appointed, which reported its 
belief in several cases of Congressional corruption. 
But its actual resolutions hardly touched the 
general charge. It declared that three inembers 
of the House of Representatives had received 
money to pass a bill for buying from its compiler, 





The committee recommended the expulsion of all 
three members. Two resigned before the resolu- 
tions could be passed, though their guilt was 
declared by Congress; the third was voted innocent 
by the House. The newspaper correspondent was 
expelled from the privileges of Congress. 

In 1860 the famous ‘‘Covode committee’ was 
appointed, as a result of charges that President 
Buchanan and other public officers had corruptly 
influenced a Pennsylvania election, and had 
endeavored to influence corruptly the votes of 
Congressmen on the question of the constitation 
with which Kansas should be admitted as a state. 

This committee’s appointment was partly a 
result of the intense partisan bitterness of the 
time. The discussion of its reports in the House 
of Representatives was marked by abusive retorts 
from the opposing debaters. The committee 
found proof of some corrupt “lobbying."" 

Some members of Congress testified that the 
executive had tried to influence them in the 
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of one member who had received some of them 
through his son-in-law. 

How guilty in intention they, or others why 
were mixed up in the scandal, really were, can 
never be known. There is still room for two 
opinions. The House of Representatives wa, 
merciful. It did not expel even those whom the 
committee declared guilty, but by resolutions 
“absolutely condemned”’ their conduct; and they 
were publicly censured by the Speaker. 3 

It will be noticed that all three investigations 
fell very far short of proving the facts originally 
charged. Yct they were useful in so far as they 
discovered anything. No dishonest legislator can 
ever be sure that he will not be the one of whom 
an example will be made, and the influence of 
such a doubt must be wholly good. 


see 


HE SUCCEEDED. 


A young man who had been born and brought up 
ina New England country town began to prepare 
for college, and decided that after his college 
course he would go to the Pacitic states, and begin 
Nfe in the spirit of a pioneer. 

During his two years of preparation for college 
he was the most active member of his own church 
—which was declining In numbers, owing to the 
removal of many families to the city—and of the 
Village {mprovement Soctety, which had become a 
social feature of the town. Through his efforts the 
church was repaired and its lawn and churchyard 
beautitied. He marked historic places on the old 
roads, and set up new guide-posts. He secured a 
\drinking-fountain for the public square, gave 
entertainments in the poorhouse, and set out an 
orchard on the old home farm. 

An old farmer, with crumbling buildings and 
sinking walls, met the young man one day under 
the cool village elms, and said to him 

“They tell me that you are going to college?” 

“1 hope to go.” 

“And then out West?” 

“Yes, that is my purpose.” 
| “Then if you are going away to leave uy all, 
; what makes you take so much interest in these 
| affairs of the old town? What you are doin’ will 
never do you any good, and we'll all be gone if 
you should ever come back again.” 

“I think we ought to try to be of some service in 
the community in which we live,” said the young 
man. “All places are endeared to us where we 











at the public expense, a book on public lands. | 


If a finger is thrust into his somewhat ample Great Britain, but in most other respects the 


mouth, he will hold playfully to it, and may | systems that prevail on the two sides of the | 


even be lifted and carried about in this way; but | Channel are different. The French prime minister 
there is nothing like a bite in the gentle grip | is not the chief of the ruling party; he is not, as 
which he takes. the British premier virtually is, the autocratic 

The owner of the little lizard declares that he | dictator of the policy of the ministry ; the ministry 
has more virtues and fewer failings—since he | itself is not all of one party; and neither the 
seems to be entirely without failings—than any | premier, nor the ministry as a whole, commands 





















other pet that she ever possesse and governs a well-disciplined party 
In coloring, these lizards a rtainly among When a British government defeated, the 
the most wonderful of creatures. sir varying | leader of the opposite party is called on to form a 
tints are undoubtedly produced in the same way | new cabinet The cha 8 a radical one, and 
in which those of the true chameleon are supposed | is a serious matter. 
to be produced—namely, by means of the over- In France a new ministry is made up of mem- 
lapping of little scales or layers of skin in which | bers of the same groups constituted the old 
there are pigments of different colors, and which | ministry, and in about the same 
the lizard is able to move in such a way that the |The President of the Council the prime min 
scales or layers are presented varyingly to the ter is entitled, may exchange places 
light subordinate, and next month they may exc 
When the little tame lizard of my acquaintance back again. 





Kansas matter. After several months of inquiry, 
two partisan reports were submitted ; the majority 
against the President. But on the last dav of the 
session the President sent in a protest against 
the whole proceeding. The exciting presidential 
election of 1860 followed, and the subject was 
never taken up again by Congress. 

















The still more celebrated ‘Credit Mobilier” 
investigation came in 1873. Here, too, the charges 
started in the newspapers, which affirmed that a 
member of the House of Representatives had 
procured the votes of his fellow-members on a 
Union Pacific railroad bill by selling to them, at 
a nominal price, which he did not collect from 
them, the stock of a company interested in the 
hill 

The invest ¥ committee reported that some 
of the facts ¢ dl were true They recommended 
the expulsion of the Con man who had 
lisposed of the shares to his fe -members, and 


have tried to do good. They make pleasant mew. 
j orles. Tam sure, if I have done anything for the 
| benefit of the old town, I shall not regret It.” 
| This young man graduated well and went to the 
| Pacific slope. He succeeded in life. With his good 
sense and eager, unselfish spirit it could hardly be 
otherwixe. He became mayor of a young city, was 
sent to Congress, and did much for the develop. 
| ment of his own state. It was success organizing 
in his soul that prompted him to secure the fountain 
| for the square in the old, elm-shaded New Engiant 
town. Seeing what ought to be done, and the 
| doing It, is the way that success begins. 

More than this, it is those who think of thing- 
outside of their own little Ives who are mort likely 
to succeed. Such people make the world better 
and impress pleasant memories npon the winl 
that the coming years cannot efface. 
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DEVICES OF LAWYERS. 


Lawyers, even eminent ones, have not alu 
disdained the use of tricks In the court-roo! 
devices by which they produced an effect upon the 
jury more telling than words could have done. 

A suit was brought a few years ago by the people 
of a certain quarter of Montreal against a mani 
facturing company. The vile odors of the chemicals 
used in the works, they alleged, had made the 
| neighborhood untenantable, and seriously lessenet 
the value of their property. 

Judge and jury were inclined to turn a denf ear 
;to the complaint. The company was rich and 
powerful, and “an alleged smell,” as their counsel 
declared, “was too intangible a grievance to grasp.” 

One of the opposing counsel was seen to go vltt 
‘and not long after returned with two glass retorts. 

“Here,” he said in the course of his plea for his 
clients, “are the offending subjects of our conten 
tion.” He passed them to the judge and then to the 
|jury, who smelled them and smilingly declared 
| them pure and odorless. 

; “Bur? said the counsel, “the company mives 
|them!? He suddenly poured the contents of one of 
the retorts Into the other, and the nauseous fumes 
of hydro-sulphurie acid or sulphuretted hydrogen 
| filled the air. Judge, jury and spectators choked 
jfor breath. It was necessary to adjourn court 
until the next day, when heavy damages were at 
once awardgd to the plaintiffs. 

| Iv a murder trial before a Western court, 
| prisoner was able to necount for the whole of his 
time except five minutes on the evening when the 
crime was committed. His counsel argued that it 
wax tmpossible for him to have killed the mau 
under the cireumstances in go brief a period, and 
on that plea largely based his defence. the other 
testimony being strongly against his client. 

When the prosecuting attorney replied, he s 
“How long a time really Is five minutes? Let u* 
see. Will his honor command absolute silence. 0 
the court-room, for that space?” 

The judge graciously complied. There ¥4 
clock on the wall. Every eye in the courtroom 
fixed upon It as the pendulum ticked of the 
ds. There was breathless silence. 
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The keen-witted counsel w 
\udience gave a sigh of rellef at the close of the 
period, and then asked quietly 

Could he not have struck one fatal blowinall 
that time?" 

The prisoner was found guilty, and as Ewe 


proved afte 
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ward, justly. 
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Parliament found when at the close of a fiery 
adjuration to the government to declare war, he 
eried out, “Unsheath the sword!” and drawing 
a dagger threw it on the floor. 

“Ah!” coolly said an opponent. “There is the 
knife, but where is the fork?” 

A shout of laughter was the result. 


—— 
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TWO STUPID BOYS. 


Dean Stanley once said to a little boy, “If [ tell | 
you [ was born in the second halt of 1815, can you 
tell me why I am called Arthur?” The name of 
the hero of Waterloo was then on all men’s lips. 

When nine years of age Arthur was sent to a 
preparatory school. He was bright and clever, but 
he could not learn arithmetic. 

Doctor Boyd writes in Longman’s Magazine that 
the master of the school, Mr. Rawson, declared 
that Arthur was the stupidest boy at figures who 
ever came under his care, save only one, who was 
yet more hopeless, and was unable to grasp simple 
addition and multiplication. 

Stanley remained unchanged to the end. At 
Rugby he rose like a rocket to every kind of| 
eminence, except that of doing “sums. In due | 
time he took a first-class at Oxford, where the 
classics and Aristotle’s Ethics were the books in | 
which a student for honors must be proficient. He | 
would not have done as well at Cambridge, whose 
Senior Wrangler must be an accomplished mathe. 
matician. 

On the contrary, that other stupid boy, ‘more 
hopeless” than Stanley, developed a phenomenal 
mastery of arithmetic. He became the great 
finance minister of after years, William E. Glad. 
stone, who could make a budget speech of three | 
hours’ length, and full of figures, which so inter. 
ested the members of the House of Commons that 
they filled the hall, standing and sitting till midnight. | 

The story has two morals. One is that a boy | 
may be stupid in one study and bright in all the | 
remaining studies. The other moral is, and it Is 
most important, that a boy may overcome by hard | 
study bis natural repugnance to a certain study, | 
and even become an eminent master of it. 
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TAME-SPIRITED AMERICANS, 


No doubt every boy who has the spirit of liberty 
in him has sald to himself, on reading the story of | 
Caligula or of Nero, “What fools the Romans were ; 
to put up with the cruelties and follies of their 
emperors! Why didn’t they rise in rebellion and 
turn out such monsters?” 

Truly they did display an astonishing amount of 
patience. 

But if any of the boys who grow sarcastic over 
the meekness of the old Romans live in one of our | 
largest cities, let them ask their fathers what kind 
of men fill the city offices. 

Whoare thealdermen? Liquor-dealers, perhaps; | 
or prize-fighters or gamblers or loafers. 

The heads of departments are selected from the 
ward and district bosses, whose only trade is 
politics, and who never earn anything unless it is | 
by cheating at elections—and that is paid for by | 
the city. 

Why do not the people turn them out? Because 
they are the slaves of party, as much ag the Romans 
were the slaves of Nero. Their rulers do not 
murder them, nor command them to commit suicide, | 
as the emperors did; but they rob their subjects 
openly. 

Yet there is not spirit enough in the American 
people to tear off the purty fetters and unite to | 
form a purely municipal party, independent of | 
national politics, to put good men in ofice and 
keep them there. 

Until they can do that let them not sneer at the 
chicken-heartedness of the people of Rome in the 
first century. 

te 


AN HONOR WITHITELD. 


The great yearly military manwuyres in the | 
countries of Europe give rise to an annual harvest ' 
of anecdotes. One which was told of the young | 
German kaiser was widely circulated last year. 

While reviewing the troops at Strassburg he was | 
struck by the martial bearing of a veteran. He| 
noticed with surprise that the medal commemora. | 
tive of service in the Franco-Prussian War was 
absent from his breast, and that he wore only what 
appeared to be a carnation in his buttonhole. The 
kaiser had the soldier summoned and interrogated 
him: 

“Where and with whom did you serve?” 
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deemed wise to have an investigation, and a jury 
of twelve women was empanelled, who viewed the 
remains, and after due deliberation returned the 
following verdict—doubtless correct, with the 
| exception of the spelling: 

“We judge according to our best light and con. 
tlents, that the death of said Elizabeth was not by 
any violens or wrong dun to her by any parson or 
thing, but by some soden stoping of her breath.” 

The common habit at that time of pronouncing er 
after the British fashion—as clark for clerk, Darby 
for Derby—no doubt prevented “any parson” of 
the place, all of whom were pious and excellent 
gentlemen, from finding a personal innuendo in a 
decision otherwise rather startling. 
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HOW DO THEY TELL? 


We have heard of the language of monkeys, and 
of the language of hens, and of the language of 
crows, and even of ants; but it will be a new idea 
to most people, probably, that fishes havea language 
of their own. An English fisherman, Mr. Basil 
Field, has been making some investigations which 
lead him to suppose that fishes have some way of 
communicating a notion of their experiences to 
other fishes. 


Mr. Field 








ried on his experiments, which he 








has described in an article in the Fortnightly 
Reriew, in the fish-ponds of Mr. Andrew, at Guild 
ford, England. ‘Those ponds full ‘of trou 
whit at the time when Mr jeld first vist 









vere so little acct 
hen he threw a baited hook into the wat 


trouble: 











the trout in sigh: t number—rushed ¢ 
upon it. 
He caught one, and removing it from the hook, 


threw it back Into the pond. Then he put in « 
freshly baited hook. Two or three trout only came 
after it. 

One of these he caught, and threw it back into 
the water. Again he resumed his fishing with a 
newly baited hook, and this thne, although the 
pe di owas swarming with fish, it was ouly aftera 
jong tlme that he lured another trout to his bait. 
And after a little further time it was entirely 
imiporel ble to catch a trout in this pond. 

lowever, by experimenting in another pond 

weil stocked, and not throwing back any 
fish, Mr. Field found that he could catch trout as 
long as he chose. The fish did not seem to under. 
stand that the removal of one of their number by 
this strange means meant danger to them, but 
came continually to the bait. 

If, Mr. Field reasons, it is only when the captured 
fish, released, goes back and mingles with his 
fellows that the danger is learned, and then is 
learned Instantly, it must follow that the released 
fish has some means of 1 King. the others under. 





equall 





stand the perils of the hc his, whatever it is, 
may be called a “language. 





TRAINING TO SPEAK. 


Bishop Wilberforce was noted for the variety of 
his speeches and sermons, even when they all 
treated of the same subject. fis addresses ut 
confirmations and at missionary meetings were 
remarkable for their variations on the same themes. 
A friend who had heard him speak, day after day 
for several weeks, in behalf of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, expressed his surprise 
that--he-couid treat the sume subject in such a 
variety of ways. The eloquent preacher replied: 

“I owe my facility mainly to my father. He 
took pains to form in me the habit of speaking. He 
would see to It that I thoroughly acquainted myself 
with a given subject, and then require me to speak 
on it, without notes, and trusting to the inspiration 
of the moment for suitable words. This practice 
strengthened my memory and cultivated the power 
of mentally arranging and dividing a subject.” 

The Earl of Chatham trained his son, William 
Pitt, in a similar way. Pitt was the familiar friend 
of William Wilberforce, the philanthropist, and 
the father of the bishop. Doubtless he learned 
from Pitt this method of cultivating the faculty of 
thinking and speaking on one’s legs. 


THE ONLY PHRASE HE KNEW. 


Sir Andrew Agnew, the last of the hereditary 
sheriffs of Galloway, had a strong prejudice | 
against the French, and though often thrown into 
the society of Frenchmen, plumed himself on his 
ignorance of their language. Once, while journey. 
ing to Edinburgh, Sir Andrew halted over Sunday 
at his daughter’s house, and attended the parish 
church. 

The minister, having given out his text from the 
Old Testament, disputed the correctness of the 
authorized translation. In enforcing his-opinion 
he quoted the text in the Hebrew original, and the 
words sounded to Sir Andrew’s ear as the French 
salutation, “Comment vous portez.rous 

The sheriff writhed in hig seat, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that his daughter kept him 
from speaking out his feelings. But as svon as the 
benediction had been pronounced, Sir Andrew's 
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“With the Emperor Napoleon,” was the calm 







































reply. 

The kaiser was disconcerted for a moment. He 
looked at the carnation and recognized the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor; then he recovered himself 

“Ah,” he said, smiling, “that is the one decoration 
Thave thus far been unable to obtain.” 

Here is another story, quite too full of human 
nature to admit a doubt of its authenticity. 

The mayor of a small Italian commune had to 
receive the king of Italy, who, with his accustomed 
kindliness, pressed his hand like an old friend. 
Totally overcome with pride and emotion at this 
honor, the poor man lost not only his head but his | 
tongue altogether, and stammeringly exclaimed: 

“Now that I have seen your majesty you can die 
content.” 

oer 
HER BREATH STOPPED. 

The cause of woman suffrage has made rapid 
advances in late ye und the idea of women 
performing public if not everywhere 
approved, has ces shocking. Neverthe. 
less the movement is of such recent date, and the 
prejudice which formerly existed was so vitter and 
so widespread, that it is somowhat surprising to 
find ciyie services rendered by women in the 
remote past, by special invitation of the authorities. 

Such instances have occurred, however, and a 
case of women doing jury duty is recorded in the 
annals of old Newbury more than two hundred 
years ago. A certain Elizabeth Hunt of that town, 
having in 1693 died under mysterious circumstance: 
and rumors of foul play being circulated, it was 





wrath exploded. To the amusement of the congre- 
ation he r f out 
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had he not used the only French w 












































1 ever 
knew! 
HIGH ART. 

The shell meeting-houses of our grandmothers, 
and the sculpture in butter of the pr at day, are | 
not the only examples of efforts to produce some 
thing semi-artistic out of poor material when 
better material la jose at hand. 

There ws ire’s portra 
that one in ur ne, made 

| excelle! for a time by executing these 
likene in various wa 
y through constant 
famous writ featur 
that he could not only cut most striking likenesses | 
| of him out of paper, with scissors held behind his | 
| back, but could and did mold tiny busts of him out 
bly short space of 
ed with this, he at last used to make his 
pronounced most 
, by making the animal bite off 
lit which he held to him in three 
or four different positions 
WHAT COULD bo Ir. 
To wound a man’s pride has often been found to 
be the most dangerous thing one ean do | 
feeling of the greater part of humanity is 
nted by the reply of a Gascon offi to 
VIL., who asked if anything could detach 
him from the kin service | 

“No, sire—not even the offer of three kingdoms | 

| like yours; but, ves, sire—one single affront | 


mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
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Address “ Proprietors.” 


A l um i NUM Featherweight 


LIGHTEST WEIGHT BICYCLES IN THE WORLD. 


We offerastanch 2-1b. Light Roadster. Many other new 
ideas, Result of seven years’ experimenting. Write for 
beautiful illustrated descriptive Catalogue FREE, 


THE EAGLE: 





officiais, recommending “Crown” Pianos. Sent free. 


Bicycle Truths. 





September 
wheeze. 


COMPANION. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
Brown's Camphorated Supouaceous Dentifrice.” Ado. 


[ig 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which ix so com- 





f Burnett's Cocouine. (Ado. 


SEMINARY for Girls. 
Fall Session opens September 2, 14. "Miss SAKA 
+ SMITH, Principal. ARTFORD (suburbs), CONN. 


LP 7, Going Away to School? 





If so, ft will surely pay you to 
send for the new, illustrated 
catalogue of the famous 
Rochester (N. Y.) 
Business University. 


Bicycle Rims. (Patentes.) 
Greatest Innovation in Bicycle Construction. 


BICYCLE 
‘orrington, 


Autograph Letters Commending 


FG. COMPAN 
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The 


“Crown” 
PIANOS. 


Before buying, get my 
catalogue in whieh I re- 
j Produce many auto. | 
graph letters from 
prominent World's Fair | 


GEO. P. BE. Mfr., Chicago, Itinol: 





It is a settled, fixed truth, about 
thecertain y quality of which there 
canbe no 4% doubt, that American 
skill and enter- 
prise have carried 
bicycle design 
and construction 
far ahead of that 
of any country on 
hat 


Columbias, 


the first in the field, have been principally 
responsible for this result. The same 
enterprise that started and made a place 
for this great industry in America has 
kept these peerless wheels at the head of 
every improvement in design and method 
of construction, and has given them a 
rating as the standard bicycles of the 
world. In every essential bicycle quality, 
they are not only unequalled, but unap- 
proached. 


POPE MFG. Co., 
Bostou, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
Columbia catalogue free at our agencies, 






the globe, and t 





or mailed for two two-cent stamps. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1894, BY WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Crescent Bicycles. 
An Entirely New Line for 1894, 


$ 28-inch. 
75 LADIES: (No. 4) 361bs. MEN'S (No.1) 3o bs. 
26.incl 


fh. 
$50 LADIES' (No. 5) 32 lbs. MEN'S (No.2)27 Ibs. 


O wttinsh: 
40 misses" (No.6)301bs. YOUTHS'(No.3)25 lbs. 
We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycles can be 


ade and soldat the above prices. We are represented 
in all the principal cities and towns of the United States, 


Mlustrated Catalogue Free on application. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 





“More than a Million Ladies hare become constant users.”* 
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Toilet Soap 


contains all 
the healing, 
cooling, soft- 
ening quali- 
ties which 
follow the 
use of pure 
Buttermilk. 


A Superior Soap sold at the pop- 
It excels any cent 


ular price. 
Soap on the 


For Sale Everywhere. 
ips for full- 





COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP COMPANY, 
185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, itl. 





Hay-Fever Sufferers 


Who contemplate going away for the summer to escape the disease 


FARIBATLT, MINN., Dec, 20, 1898, | 
. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. | 
Dear Doctor: —In response to your letter of inquiry 


th, Lam happy to beable to Feport to you 
and have been well all through the year 








of grace, 1883, just about closii 


T have 


Ing. i 
your last box of medicines on hand, but un- | 
uched. 


have gone through the first August and 
months in thirty years without a snevze ora, 
F. A. BERRY. | 


put themselves to just so much unnecessary expense. 
These men stayed at home and took our treatment: 


ROSLINDALE, Boston, MAss., Dec. 18, 1898, 
P. HAROLD Hayes, M. D. 

Dear Sir:—Referring to yours of the sth, Lam pleased 
to say that since taking your treatment fn 1887, [have 
not been troubled with Hay-Fever in the least degree. 
‘ Fora eriod of about ten years previous to 1887 T was 
rou! 





with the above disease, it co: 
usual time and lasting until frost’came, but after tak- 
ing six weeks’ treatment, I 'ully say that 1 


can truthf 
Ww. 


have never had a return of it. L. WEDGER. 


Don’t you think it would be wise for you to stay at home in comfort, save 


Be Cured to 


Particulars free on application to 


the expense of going away, attend to business, take our treatment, and 


Stay Cured? 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


large bread perfectly. 
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It is the highest in leavening power, will k 
its full strength until used, and renders all quickly 
raised food more delicious and wholesome. 

‘Dr. Cyrus Edson, Commissioner of Health of 
New York, says that “Roya” is the best baking 
powder; the only baking powder that will raise 
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baking powderin 
the market that 
chemically 
pure, leaving 
neither :¢c'd nor 
alkali in the food. 
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WORKING UNDER GREAT MASTERS. 


11. GEROME, THE PAINTER. 
By F. A. Bridgman. 


Before leaving America many years ago I was 
acquainted with works of my future professor 
and friend, M. J. L. Gérdme, and [ came abroad 
with a special purpose to go directly to him, to 
ask the privilege of entering his class and 
pursuing my artistic studies under his guidance 
in the school of the Beaux-Arts. 

Of course I had formed a definite notion of the 
appearance and bearing of the great French 
master, and I found him equally, of course, 
quite unlike the man I had pictured. 

How I made myself understood I cannot 
now tell. I had slight knowledge of any 
other than dictionary French. I quaked in 
my shoes when I touched the bell of his 
studio. ‘Entrez!’ came in a stentorian 
voice from the great unknown within. It 
made me tremble still more. 

Most of the French dialogue which fol- 
lowed was supported by him, it is needless 
to state; bnt he appeared to think—with a 
tact which is a rare quality among the 
French with respect to the talk of foreigners 
in their tongue—that I spoke his language 
as well as need be. 

‘The severity of his outward bearing, which, 
be it understood, is not gruffness, but author- 
itative firmness, required years for me to 
understand—or if I understood, to accustom 
myself to it. At public meetings or on any 
vecasion whatsoever when he has something to 
say, Gérdme says it in a most decided manner, 
as if with a firm conviction of the truth of 
his opinion. But his kindness of heart shows 
through his spirited and firm way of conversing 
with pupils. 

With other than pupils, or with pupils when 
“off duty,’’ no one can be more courteous, 
agreeable and, above all, refined. He has often 
said, ‘I do not like to be always the overbearing 
professor; but you must listen to my advice, and 
not stray on the wrong road.” 

With firmness in every feature, with a piercing 
eye, with hair now gray, not cut very short, but 
standing straight up, his appearance is so striking 
that he cannot escape notice in a crowd. He 
might be mistaken for a general. 

Always a lover of the theatre, when a young 
man he frequented especially the ‘Odéo1 and 
there the “handsome young Gérdme,”’ with hig 
black hair, was a well-known figure in the 
orchestra stalls. 

His answer to a critic, who was probably better 
known for his cupidity than for the value of his 
art criticisms, has remained a bit of history. 
One evening during a performance at the Odéon, 
this obsequious journalist solicited a souvenir 
from the brush of the young master, by way of 
acknowledgment of certain notices in the papers. 
But Gérdme looked at the man fiercely, and only 
said, “I never pay the claque.” The claque, it 
may be explained, is a band of persons paid to 
applaud a theatrical performance. 

At the school of the Beaux-Arts in Paris, the 
practice of hazing, or playing jokes on new- 
comers, quite surpassed, some years ago, the 
similar practice in our American colleges. The 
singing, yelling and fighting among the students 
were the cause of closing the school for several 
weeks on many occasions. 

But when, amidst all this disorder, the footstep 
of the “Patron”? GérOme was heard in the corridor, 
the babel was transformed into a monastery. 
Erect, our professor entered, took off his hat and 
began his corrections. 

His memory is remarkable. ‘What have you 
been about for the last six weeks ?’’ he would say, 
as he sat before the easel of the tirst pupil. 
“Always the same faults! I told you never to 
make the half-tones so dark round the high lights, 
and to avoid these harsh reflections. Let it be 
simpler! 
better, or you must return to drawing from 
casts."" 

To the next, “You must scrape your palette; 
I make the same remark to you every week.” 
Looking at the study, he would say, quietly and 
encouragingly, ‘‘Adlons, pas mal!” (This ‘not 
bad"’ is,in French, quite a compliment.) “You 
are on a good road; there is decided progress." 

To the next—a pupil who had sent a picture to 
the Salon, which was accepted but hung high— 
“You did not change the color of the drapery in 
your Salon picture, as I told you to do two 
months ago."’ The student made this excuse: “I 
did not know what other color to make it.” 
“Anything but that magenta,’ was Géréme's 
response. Then he kindly described certain 
technical processes, including a means of experi- 
menting with different tones on tracing paper. 
Thus he would proceed from pupil to pupil. 

An amusing practical joke was once played on 
A noureau, or new-comer, early in the morning on 








Take another sheet of paper and do | 





|his first appearance. The novice, a young lad 
| fresh from the country, had never seen Géréme. 
He was told that the patron was an “awfully 
jolly fellow,” and that the more free he made 
with him the better Géréme would like him. 

A minute description was given of his appear- 
}ance and manner; but this description answered 
not to Géréme, but to the author of the joke—a 
fellow-student. Soon this student came in, sume- 
what gravely, but waving his hand familiarly, 
greeted the students with a ‘“‘Good-morning, my 
good pupils; you look as if you meant work this 
morning !”’ 

“Good-morning, patron!” the whole atelier 
answered, jovially; ‘‘yes, we have a stunning 
model this week.” 

The pseudo-professor shook hands with the 


progress, patted him on the back and went to 
\ another with the same joviality. Coming at last 
‘to the nouveau, he looked at his drawing, and 
| gazed at him with astonishment for some moments. 
Then he solemnly remarked, ‘You have genius 
in your eye! Your drawing, although only 
indicated by a few lines, is very remarkable. 
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from, young man ?” 
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pleased say, 
novice 
swered. 

“Ah ha, 
counts for 
a familiar 
shoulder 
Géréme 
about his family, how 
long he intended to 
study, and so forth, and 
Just then 
the real patron arrived on the scene, and there 
was a lull and perfect silence. 

When Géréme heard of the joke he enjoyed it, 
and laughed in good earnest. ‘At least,’’ he 
said, “that is a farce that must have surpassed 
his anticipations and surprised him by its mild- 
ness.” But the next day the noureau had to pay 
for this amiable reception in very different coin. 

In his studio Géréme receives at all times 
during working hours, denying himself to few, 
but continues to work as he talks until his model 
rests, which is often. He is a great worker, and 
always preoccupied with new subjects. Several 
Pictures are under way on easels; or one may 
find him in a long white blouse before the 
modelling stand, his hands in the clay. 

Ever interested in his work, he will often 
forego his usual horseback ride at three o'clock in 
the afternoon and remain, chisel in hand, bending 
over his marble statue sometimes until eleven 
o'clock at night. This has happened quite lately, 
too—in his sixty-ninth year, and after the accom- 
plishment of an enormous and varied work. By 
such late hours he makes up for lost time, for be 
is often absent for an entire day on some special 
duty. 

It is hard to form a conception of the immense 
work entailed by such a production as Gérdme's 
“Bellona,” which was exhibited in the Salon of 
1892. This was a life-size statue made of bronze, 
gold, silver and glass; the face, neck, arms, feet 
and ankles were of ivory. To get the material 
together, to limit the size of the portions in ivory 
to the possibilities of the material, to tind the 
right kind of man to help in the execution, to 
experiment in the tinting of the ivory to imitate 
| flesh—all this meant many fruitless journeys 
! about Paris, and delays of all sorts. 

T heard a visitor to hiy studio a short time since 
say something about disconragement over trouble- 
some undertakings. Gérdme answered, ‘Oh, 
well! I am never discouraged, no matter what 
happens.”” This trait in his character is a 
stimulus to the student, and an example to all 
with whom he comes in contact. 

Nor was it necessary for him to make such a 
declaration. Any observer can soon see that 
discouragement is not in keeping with the 
character of the man. 
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undergoing changes and embellishments, and 
experiences with troublesome workmen have beer 
manifold; but he has worked with them in 
decorating his own house and studio. Finding 
him at work one day regilding birds and 
ornaments on a Japanese screen, I asked him 
how he could spend his valuable time in that 





ILE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 
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way. “Oh,” said he, “we cannot always be | pasture they would have all the bass-fishing in 
bending over serious canvasses, nor wielding the | the pond to themselves. 
modelling tool. This is an amusing recreation.” | It was a great piece of selfishness. Th 
Gérome is always willing to receive pupils and | Murchison boys, finding themselves thus excindeq 
give ample time to criticising their work. When | from what they had regarded as alinost their own 
they are engaged on canvasses which are too water, went about among all the youngsters in 
large for the student to take to Gérdme's studio, | the district, advising some kind of retaliation 
he will always find time to go to the pupil's | against the monopolists. We determined to have 
dwelling-place, no matter how modest a den it, a boat and fish from that, wherever we pleased, 
may be, nor how many flights of stairs he must ' alongshore. 
climb. | Hitherto there had been no boat on the pond; 
He never tolerates working merely from | but eleven of us contributed sixty cents apiece 
memory or imagination, and sympathizing with | and hired a local carpenter to build for us a flat. 
the financial situation of the student who cannot | bottomed boat, which we hauled to the pond. 
afford models, will urge him to get a friend to | Six.of the owners fished from it dnring one day, 
pose for him and to organize a studio of some | The craft was then moored at the southeast end of 





| first student, congratulated him heartily on his; 


Gérome 


His house and studio have for years been | 


kind, instead of trying to work in a bedroom. 

He seems to find time for everything and to be 
everywhere, from the solemn assemblies at the 
Institute of France, or the busy Beaux-Arts class, 
or official visits, to giving advice at the Hippo- 





pageant. 


Because he has painted so many scenes of | notice. 


the pond. 

A day or two later the new boat was found with 
the bottom battered to pieces by stones or an axe. 
We had little doubt that the Batchelder boys did 
the mischief, but conld obtain no direct evidence 


drome, where his valuable aid was solicited to | of this. 
organize, two years ago, a great spectacular 


Feeling munch outraged, our party resolved to 
stand together and test the legality of the trespass 
The Murchison boys, Ben and Willis, 


blood, Géréme has often erroneously been regarded | by agreement, entered the pasture a few dars 


as a heartless man. It is true that he is fond 


later and fished for several hours. 


On their 





of painting Cesar, | home they purposely displayed the bass whieh 
the gladiators, | they had caught to Curtiss and Alfred Batchelder. 













forth; but he is 
for all that ex- 
tremely sensitive 
to horrors, and 
most kind-heart- 
ed. 

E What tempts 
him to witness 
bull-fights, as he 
would have fre- 
quented the Rom- 
an arena, is his 
love for rand 
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criticism has always been, “It lacks character, 
and simplicity of line and effect.”” 

He is at home at the ThéAtre Frangais, and 
| makes uses of his facilities when he needs types 
| for his historical works. For instance, when he 
was painting the “Eminence Grise’’ he found 
there a choice of types and scrupulously correct 
costumes; and having many friends among the 
| prominent actors, found himself in an inspiring 
; atmosphere, the result of which, allied to his 
| great abilities, was the production of a master- 
| piece. 

More than that, he helped to create that very 
atmosphere at the Francais, at once historical and 
/ artistic; and for the fidelity of costume, archi- 
tecture and detail, the management has had 
occasion to look to his erudition. 
| oe 


THE GUARDIAN OF THE FISH-POND. 


Among the boys who went fishing to Loon 

Pond were two brothers, named Alfred and Curtiss 
| Batchelder, sons of a farmer who lived three- 
| quarters of a mile from the pond, over the hill to 
the southward. For some time we boys had 
regarded this fishing-ground of the Maine village 
j lear Loon Pond as one belonging by good rights 
; to the Murchison boys, since their dead uncle had 
| stocked it with black bass. 
The Murchison boys were good fellows, who 
, often asked the rest of us to go fishing; but as 
j time passed, certain boys encroached without 
| invitation on the privilege—particularly the two 
Batchelders, Alfred and Curtiss, who were some- 
what selfish, overbearing fellows. 

They lived a little nearer the pond than the 
, Murchisons, or any one else; and during the 
‘third season that the fishing had been public, 

they conceived a scheme to secure it wholly for 
| themselves. About this they went with not a 
; little cunning and strategy. 

The only good fishing was on the south shore 
of the pond, opposite a pasture belonging to a 
; widow who lived in a distant city. The Batchelder 
'boys hired, or pretended they had hired, this 
pasture from the widow. On the strength of this 








trifling tenure they set up trespass notices, forbid- | 


! ding all persons to enter the pasture on penalty of 


y the law. If they could keep the public out of that 


bull-fights, and so! 


Some words passed, and the Batchelders loudiy 
‘threatened legal proceedings. Willis and Ben 
| bade them go ahead, and left them very angry. 
We learned afterward that they actually consulted 
‘a lawyer with a view to entering suit for trespass, 
' Probably they were advised not to do so; for no 
| prosecution followed. They hit upon a new 
scheme, however. 
About a week later Ben and Willis came around 
; to consult with the rest of us, ina state of great 
| exasperation. 
| “They've gone and turned their old bull, Duke, 
i into the pasture !"" said Willis. ‘He's cross and 
| dangerons, and Curtiss and Alfred have cut the 
' alders down all along the shore hy the waterside, 
so that he can see everybody that goes along 
there.” 
The bull was a white-faced Hereford, owned by 
| the Batchelders, well known to be dangerous. 

A party of us went to the pond to reconnoiter 
the enemy ; and we quickly discovered that to fish 
along the shore where the pasture bordered the 
pond would be a perilous pastime. As soon as 
old Duke saw us within his domain he pawed up 
the turf, roared and came charging savagely 
down to the water. 

Some of the boys attempted to steal quietly 
along the shore and tish unseen ; but now that the 
bushes had been cut down, this was no safe 
venture. When once a bull has taken up the 
business of attacking human beings, he enjoys 
and gives it much attention. Ben was “treed” 
one afternoon not long after for four or five 
hours—to the immense delight of Curtiss and 
Alfred Batchelder, who hooted at him from the 
top of a hill ata distance. He did not get away 
till after dark. 

Next day he and Willis consulted a lawyer, to 
learn whether the Batchelders could not be legally 
estopped from allowing a dangerous bull to range 
‘along the pond shore. They were advised that, if 
; the pasture were well fenced, with tresspass 
| notices conspicuously posted, stating also that a 
bad-tempered bull was inclosed there, a suit to 
restrain them would probably fail. 

We could not deny that the Batchelders bad 

placed four trespass notices along the pasture 
fence. Two of these bore the words, ‘Cross bull 
in this pasture. Look out for him.” They had 
really put the bull there and erected the notices 
by advice of a lawyer. 
! That was the way the law was commonly 
| interpreted in Maine, up to the year 1879. But mm 
certain similar’ cases, tried since that time. 
decisions have been to the effect that a bull known 
to be very dangerous may not be allowed lawfully 
to run free in pasture or field ; and that the owner. 
even if he has previonsly lined his fences with 
trespass notices, may be held responsible for 
assaults which the beast commits. 4 

A month or more passed. Duke ranged the 
pond side unrestricted, and on the whole proved 
an efficient guardian of the fishing. The boys 
hated the brute as cordially as Alfred and Curtiss 
boasted his prowess. 

One morning about the first of July there 
thick fog, with indications of rain. Thinking it® 
good opportunity to elude the bull, another boy 
and I went quietly to the pond with our rods. 
We carried a covered bucket partly full of waleh, 
containing forty or fifty live “shiners” which "* 
had caught with a net in a neighboring brook. 

My companion was a youth about seventee? 
years of age. As he is now a professor in one i 
the largest of onr New England uuiversities, od 
possibly might not enjoy such reminiscences 0 
his youthful exploits, 1 will call bim “Ds 
Barker. 

Under cover of the thick fog we made 
| cautiously to the best place for fishing. 7 
| out to two of the large, outstanding rocks 
| way above the mouth of the brook, web ne 
fish. We kept perfectly quiet, and in the © ae 
j of half an hour had pulled out eighteen oF 
bass, that weighed from a pound snd # he 
three pounds each. 

Presently the fog lifted so quick! 
see nearly across the pond. I then lod 
me and perceived that the pasture waé c 
view. There was the bull lying do¥! 
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yearlings under a becch-tree, fifteen or twenty 
rods up from the shore. 

“Dod,” said I, in a low tone, “just look up 
there in the pasture. We had better take our fish 
and get dut of here!"" 

My companion had a bass on his hook and was 
playing it. He barely glanced around, and said, 
“Oh, he looks quiet." 

Our two rocks were not more than fifty or sixty 
feet apart; but low as we spoke, I think the bull 
heard us, for at that moment he stood up and 
began to paw, and came bellowing down on us at 
atrot. I seized my string of fish, splashed ashore 
and called to Barker to run for it. 

“Don’t run!” said Dod. “He'll cateh you, 
sure.” 

“But we'll be caught up on these rocks,” I 
remonstrated. ‘Alfred and Curtiss may hear 
the bellowing, too, and come over and chaff us!"" 

«<] guess we can create some sort of diversion,"’ 
said Dod, standing still on his rock and looking 
at the bull. 

I hastily took refuge on the rock with him, for 
by this time the bull was at close quarters. The 
rock was a huge isolated boulder, ten or twelve 
feet across. On the outer, or pond side, the water 
was seven or eight feet deep. The rock was three 
or four yards from the shore; we had to wade 
knee-deep to reach it. 

How that buil roared! 
had us. 


The brute knew he 
His demonstrations would have been 








the water, was holding on, and with every few 
plunges getting in a blow with the rod. 

They swam out rapidly for fifty or sixty yards. 
The bull then seemed frightened, and stopped 
short. Dod pounded him awhile, and then 
shouted to me to see how easily he could steer 
him; and he really did pull him half-around. 
The animal, however, would swim no more. 

Presently Dod let go his tail and got astride the 
bull's back. 

“Hooray !"" he shouted to me. ‘Don't you 
want a ride? Swim off, if you do, and go 
bullback with me!"* 

“You bad better come ashore,” I called back 
tohim. ‘He may get you under him.” 

“He can't do it,”” replied Dod; ‘and he cannot 
go ashore unless I let him.” 

Now that Dod was on his back, the bull was 
compelled to exert himself to keep his head out of 
water. He swam around in a circle. If he 
headed for the shore Dod would slide off behind, 
seize him by the tail and turn him around. 





I stood on the rock and laughed. They swam | 


up and down for five or ten minutes, when the 
bull sank quite suddenly. It frightened Dod, 
and he struck out for the rock with the rod butt 
in his mouth. Before he had quite reached the 
rock I saw the bull’s white head rise again. 

Free from his persecutor, old whitehead now 
headed for the shore, and I called out to Dod 
that the bull was up again. He turned, treading 


The Bull forged away tke a Side-wheeler. 


‘amusing under other circumstances. He bawled, 
he pawed, he knelt and gored the bank with his 
thick horns; he came through the water to the 
rock, and putting up his chin on the hither edge 
of it, ogled us longingly. The cuts which we 
gave him with our rods he did not even deign to 
notice. 

He was a prodigiously strong, tough brute, 
with a curly white forehead a foot in breadth. 
The only thing that appeared to disturb his 
equanimity was splashing water in his face. He 
did not care for it enough to retreat, but it made 
him extremely angry. But he could not climb 
upon the rock. We stood on the rock and 
watched him for some minutes. 

“I can swim across to the other shore,’ Dod 
remarked, looking about. ‘What if we take off 
our clothes, pack them on our backs and swim 
over ?”” 

It seemed too long a distance. I did not quite 
like to try it. We took off our clothes, however, 
and letting ourselves down on the outer side of the 
rock, paddled about on that side. The bull 
watched us, rolling his eyes and wrinkling bis 
pink nose. We went around the side of the rock 
and spattered him, which made him so furious 
that he advanced his forefeet till the water came 
to his shoulders. 

“I wish we could get him in all over," Dod 
said. 

He urged me to work around from the pond 
side of the rock a little and spatter the bull, while 
he stole round from the north side. His rod was 
an ash one, in three parts, and the butt joint was 
a thick stick. He took that and came quietly 
around from the farther side of the rock, while I 
held on by one hand and splashed water with the 
other. 

The water was over my head there, so quickly 
the bottom shelved off, although I could reach 
forward and almost touch the bull's nose where 
he stood, menacing me with his horns. His 
white head was so far advanced beside the rock 
that he did not see Dod coming around from the 
other side. 

I kept his attention, and it surprised the beast 
prodigiously when Dod, with a yell, suddenly 
gripped him by the tall from around the rock 
and whacked him with-the rod butt. 

He jumped forward, and in a moment was 
swimming out past me; so close, indeed, that I 
was obliged to scramble lively to get back around 
the rock and out of his way. 

“Hooray! I can steer him now!” were the 
first words I heard from Dod, as I clambered 
upon the rock. Then I saw that he was holding 
fast to the bull's tail with one hand and thrashing 
him with the rod butt in the other. He could 
actually steer the brute, now that the animal was 
swimming; and never shall I forget the spectacle 
as they headed out into the pond! 

The bull was forging away like a side-wheeler, 
his white forehead and horns carried well up out 
of water; while Dod, with only his head out of 





water, and after watching him a moment struck 
out diagonally and attempted to head the beast 
off. But the bull made for a projecting point 
below the mouth of the brook, which he succeeded 
in reaching. 

When his fore hoofs touched bottom he dragged 
himself heavily out of the pond, and at once 
sought toliedown. He was completely exhausted. 
Dod was close upon him, and dashing out of the 
water seized the distressed brute by the tail again. 

Water was running from the bull’s nostrils, 
and he had no more than enough strength to 
stagger up into the pasture. Dod laid heavy 
blows on his sides, yelling tike a wild Indian. 

Up and down the pasture they coursed, old 
Duke nearly falling at every step, and anxious 
now only to escape. At last he bellowed pitifully 
and lay down. Blows failed to get him up again. 

Dod left him and came down to the rock for his 
clothes. I had laughed until I could laugh no 
more. 

“JT don't believe he will bother us again,”’ said 
he, as he sat and picked the thistles from his feet. 
“I wish the Batchelders had seen me ride him in 
the pond!"" 

The Murchison boys were naturally much 
interested in our account of Dod’s adventure, and 
they agreed with us that the bull would be very 
unlikely to attack Dod. 

Two days afterward seven or eight of us 
approached the pasture fence and shouted. True 
to his nature, old Duke began to bellow and paw, 
and advance toward the fence, apparently as 
belligerent as ever. 

“You didn't scare him to last, I guess," Ben 
said. 

“Wait here a minute!” exclaimed Dod. Going 
back among the bushes, he took off all his 
clothing except his shoes, cut a large, green stick, 
and then suddenly hopped over the fence with a 
loud yell. Old Duke stopped pawing, looked at 
Dod for an instant, then bawled out suddenly, 
wheeled around, and putting up his tail, ran as if 
a pack of wolves were after him. 

Dod gave chase, and whenever he could come 
up with the beast, or corner him, he struck him, 
yelling all the while. I never saw so heavy an 
animal run go nimbly or display such terror. 

The boys screamed with laughter, some of them 
rolling on the ground in merriment. Still Dod 
went on chasing and flailing the bull round and 
about, up and down the pasture, more than a 
dozen times. At last Alfred Batchelder heard the 
uproar, and came to the top of the hill to see what 
was going on. 

“There's your brave bull!’ Ben shouted to 
him. “See him go! You can't hold the fish- 
pond with him any longer!”* 

Dod came back to us out of breath, but 
laughing. 

“I'm going to get the old brute solidly afraid 
of me!”’ he exclaimed as he drew near. ‘‘When- 
ever any of you fellows want to go fishing here, 
you get me to go with you.” 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


There remained nv doubt that bulls have 
memories. Old Duke retained so vivid a recollec- 
tion of Dod that if he saw him coming he would 
retreat to the farthest corner of that pasture and 
stand there, perfectly still, without daring so 
much as to ‘‘boo"’ while his conqueror was in 
sight. 

The boys laughed at the Batchelders so much 
that before September they took Duke out of the 
pasture and pulled down the trespass notices. 
Since then Loon Pond has heen a public fishing- 


ground. D. D. East. 
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A CHEAP SKIFF. 


No doubt the ingenuity of American boys will, 
as usual, put hundreds of home-made boats into 
| our streams and lakes this summer, but many 
boys will be deterred from building by considera- 
tion of the cost of material and the labor and skill 
i which they think necessary to build a service- 
able boat. Yet a skiff of the sort commonly used. 
on the Potomac and Anacostia rivers may be 
built in three or four days by any handy boy of 
sixteen or eighteen, at an expense for material of; 
four dollars or less. 

Such a skiff is paddled like a canoe, but is 
more easily constructed and less liable to damage | 
than a canvas craft. I will tell how to make one 
} which will carry two men or three smaller persons 
with safety. It is of shallow draught and narrow 
| beam, well adapted to small streams. 

The tools necessary to its construction are a 
i hammer, saws, plane, draw-knife, a brace and | 

bit, or gimlet, and a screw-driver. 

The material may be had wherever there isa 
tamber-vard or sawmill and hardware store. Its | 
cost will vary somewhat with locality, and such 
changes as may seem expedient may be made in 
respect of the lumber; but the following «bill of 
; Material’* will suffice, and the prices are those of 

my locality : 
| 5 white pine, planed boards, % in. thick, 1 
ft. wide, 16 ft. long + $2.40 
3 common siding boards about in. thick, 
7 in. wide, 14 ft. long . . . 
1 piece planed white pine plank, 1% in. 








36 


thick, 6 in. wide and 8 ft. long . -20 
2 Ibs. 8 penny, steel, cut nails =. . - 08 
80 1% in. wood-screws. : : : 40) 








1 Ib. white lead . . . - 10 
1lb. putty . . s ‘1 iy : ~ 05 
Ylbooakum 2. ww. 
| l can ready-mixed paint =. 2 % » Ba) 
4 Total . . . + $3.99 | 
The sixteen-foot boards shonld be free from | 


| cracks and large or loose knots, as four of them 
form the outside of the skiff. If thinner boards 
‘be used your skiff will be lighter, but must | 
then be stiffened by more crosspieces and knees. 
The paint should not be dispensed with, for 
beside improving the boat's appearance, it fills 
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‘the skiff to hold the sides apart and fasten the 
bottom boards to. 

To make the strips fit in nicely, the ends should 
be cut at such an angle that one side will be an 


(ee Ne 


Side and bottom Boards. 


inch shorter than the other. The bottom of the 
crosspiece should also be a trifle shorter than the 
top. 

The sides of the skiff are now standing in V 
shape, but with the help of another person or a 
strong strap and buckle they can be drawn 
together at the other end and held until the screws 
are screwed in. 

While drawing the ends together, brace the 
bottom of the sides apart with the short strips of 
plank placed so as to divide the bottom of the 
skiff into seven spaces. These strips need not be 
fastened yet, because the pressure of the sides will 
probably hold them in place. 

Cut the bow and stern posts off close to the 
lower edges of the side boards, which must be 
planed perfectly flat in order that the bottom 
boards may fit closely. 

After this the crosspieces may be fastened in 
with two screws at each end, taking care that 
each piece is perfectly flush with the side boards. 

The shortest pair of crosspieces are to be put 
two feet from the ends, and the others the same 
distance apart, which should leave the bottom 
two feet wide in the middle, outside measurement. 

If the inner edges of the bottom boards are 
planed so that when placed together the joint is 
open like a V, it will hold the calking much 
tighter. 

By laying these boards on the bottom and 
marking around with a pencil they may be easily 
cut in the proper shape, allowing half an inch all 
around to be trimmed off after the bottom has 
been fastened on. 

When the lower edges of the sides have been 
smeared with white lead and a number of screw- 
holes made in each bottom board, these may be 
fastened on. Each bottom board should be 
screwed to every crosspiece near the joint in the 
middle of the bottom. 

Distribute the remaining screws around the 
outer edges of the bottom, and complete the work 
with nails so that the bottom shall be fastened to 
the sides every three inches. 

The edges of the bottom boards are now readily 
trimmed down with plane and drawing-knife. 

With the pieces of board left from the bottom 
the seats may be made. A triangular seat 18 put 
in each end of the skiff, and one about a foot 
forward of the middle. 

The ends of the seats should rest on small cleats 
securely nailed three inches below the upper edge 
of the sides. 

The thin boards are for a false bottom, to lic 
loose on the crosspieces and keep the paddler’s 





small cracks and prevents decay. 


false 


Thin board in 








feet out of any water which may leak or 
slop in. This false 
bottom prevents the 
bottom from being 
strained by walking 
on it. The false bot- 
tom is usually made 
in three pieces for 
convenience in taking 
out. 

Out of the remain- 
ing pine board the 
paddles are made. A 
double paddle is nine 
and one-half feet long 
and a single one five 
feet. Both have blades 











eighteen inches long 
and six inches wide at 








The first work is to cut from the piece of plank 
two lengths of eighteen inches each, for the bow 
and stern posts. 

Then select two of the sixteen-foot boards for 
the sides. Cut them square at the ends and of 
the same length. Make a mark on the side of 
one board nine inches from the end, and draw a 
line from the mark to the corner above. Then 
saw the board off at this angle. 

Draw another line two and three-fourths inches 
from and parallel to the edge you have cut. 
Next bring the end of the board to a wedge shape 
by sawing a bevel from this new line to the edge 
on the opposite side. 

Mark and cut the other ends of the side boards 
in a similar way, always remembering which side 
is intended for the inside and which edge for the 
bottom. The inside face is of course the face 
shortened by the bevel cut at each end, and the 
bottom is that edge of the plank which is eighteen 
inches shorter than the other edge or top. 

After boring eight holes in the ends of the side 
planks with a bit or a gimlet the size of your 
screws, you can easily fasten the bow and stern 
posts to one side and one end of the other side. 

Before the oblique cuts on the ends of the 
boards are screwed to the posts, the cuts should 
be smeared with white lead and the screws 
smeared, too. 

Now cut from the remainder of your plank two 
strips, two inches wide and thirteen and one-half 
long; two more sixteen inches long, and a third 
pair twenty-three inches long. 





Diagrams showing Method of Building. 


theend. ‘he paddle- 
handles may be nicely 
rounded and the blades made thin and light with 
the plane and draw-knife. 

Now with an old knife or chisel crowd the V 
shaped seam in the bottom nearly full of oakum 
or cotton waste, and cover it with putty. 

Cover the nail and screw heads, go over all the 
seams on the inside and fill any small cracks you 
may find with the remainder of the putty. 

Skiff and paddles may now be painted. Two 
coats should be put on the outside of the skiff. 

When used by only one person the paddler 
generally sits on the middle seat and plies the 
double paddle. 

With two persons the skiff turns best when the 
second person is in the end seat in the longest 
division of the boat. Then the single paddles, 
used on opposite sides, produce the best speed. 

The skiff may be paddled either end first, as 
both are alike. After some practice one person 
can easily propel the skiff with a single paddle. 
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The Paddles. 


These skiffs are used on the tidal marshes in 
rail-shooting, when they are pushed with a long 
pole forked at the end to prevent its sinking into 
}the mud. The pusher and the gunner stand, and 
{to a novice their position looks very ticklish. 
But such skiffs are, however, quite seaworthy. 

ALBERT B, FARNHAM. 





These strips are to be put across the bottom of 
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SONG OF THE BERRY. 


You that have only eaten the berry. 
What do you know of pleasure, f pray ? 
But I-T have climbed where the hours are airy 
The upward length of the windy way, 
And I-I leaned where the long vines sway 
And swing from the hand that has come to carry 
‘The very soul of all fruit away 
In the ever-kissed sphere of the first dewberry. 





You that have only eaten the berry, 
Pleasure has passed you aloug the way ; 

But 1 found her out where she could but tarry, 
Where the warmest, rarest and reddest ray 
Of all of the suns that shone in May 

Stole to a shadowy hilltop eyry 
Was incarnated one new June day 

In the scarlet heart of a late strawberry. 








You that have only eaten the berry— 
On that highest hill, where the pines are grey, 
Is a place where pleasure has heart to parry 
Pain for the let neath of a long June day 

















Where the ta jug vines make a glad delay 
Till our cyes, and our ips, and our hearts grow merry 
And troubles no more than a vine to sway 
Up out of our reach a red raspberry. 
Enrov. 
You that have only eaten the berry, 
Whatever of earth be yours to-day, 
The hand of the Giver has been but chary, 





And pleasure has passed you along the way. 
FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON. 


A MERRY HEART. 


Clear day or cloudy day, 
Summer heat or cold, 

A happy heart keeps holiday, 
‘A merry heart is bold. 

Though the wind of Fortune blow 
Out of wintry skies, 

Face it smiling as you go— 
‘A merry heart {s wise. 


By and by the sun will shine, 
ay must follow night; 

Darkest hour is the sign 

Of returning light. 
God is in His heaven sti! 
Though the world denie: 
And cheery courage waits on will— 
A merry heart is wise. 











Oyer rugged things we climb 
To our best estat 





But we conquer fate, 
And we choose the better 
So that evil flies, 
When we keep the dauntless heart, 
The merry heart that's wise. 


MARY BRADLEY. 
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“JOHN -OF-GOD.” 


Nearly four hundred years ago John Ciudad, 
eight years old, the son of a Portuguese beggar, 
ran away and wandered into the hills of Spain, 


where a shepherd took pity on him and gave him | 


food and shelter. He remained tending sheep for | 
this man sixteen years, or until he was twenty- 
four years of age, when he concluded he would 
enlist in the ariny. | 

John was probably as worthless a tenant as the : 
world then held. He drank, he lied, he was a; 
coward and a thief. He was at last sentenced to 
death for stealing, but for some reason the sen- 
tence was commuted, and he was drummed ont. 
of the army. 

For twenty years more he earned a miserable | 
living as a shepherd, a servant and a peddler, 
carrying plaster images from Granada to Gib- 
raltar. 

Suddenly one day, when long past middle age, 
he was seized with remorse for his crimes, and 
was 60 frantic in his distress that he was stoned — 
on the street as a madman, until the Alcalde put | 
him in prison, ordering daily floggings to drive 
the devils out of him. 





He was set free after a vear, a ragged, starving ; 
and ignorant begevar; but from his experiences in | 
prison and elsewhere, God had kindled in the soul | 
of this man an overmastering love and pity for. 
the poor. He lived in the filthy alleys of Granada | 
with houseless paupers, thieves and lepers, and | 
sold fagots on the streets, and gave most of the | 
money which he thus received to feed these 
wretched people. 

One day he noticed a placard, ‘House to Let,”” 
upon an empty dwelling. He rented the house 
for a month; begged, and succeeded in getting | 
sufficient money to pay the rent, and to put up! 
cots. He filled these with beggars suffering from 
incurable diseases, who were literally dying, 
homeless on the streets. 

Every morning he went out with a basket and 
begged food for them for the day, and going back 
to his hospital, worked alone in their service as 
cook, nurse and doctor. ' 

As months passed, the work of the man, | 
together with his intense earnestness and self-, 
sacrifice, attracted notice. The honesty of his! 
purpose Was so apparent that money and hei}, 
were freely given to him. He opened free night- 
lodging houses long before a poorhouse was t 
known in England. 

Up to that time, on the continent, patients with 
broken limbs, fevers and contagious diseases 
were all crowded into the same wards of the 
hospitals, several patients being put into‘one bed. 
John Ciudad begged money enough to build | 
houses with separate wards and beds. He was 
the founder of the modern, specialized hospital. 

The idea spread through southern Europe. 
Hospitals were founded by kings and nobles, in 
which men belonging to the order of ‘‘John-of- 
God,"’ as he was called, were the nurses. 

Cindad spent nearly half a century in vice and 
idleness and debanchery; then he awoke, and in, 


, have neglected to learn—the 


tem short years accomplished this great work for 
his brother man. 

John Newton in his early life was a drunkard 
and a libertine, a slave-trader on the Guinea 
coast. Then he turned his face toward God, 
became one of His great helpers in the world, and 
his influence for good remains for all time. 

Until death, our Father holds out His hand to 
us. It is never too late to do His service, and to 
receive His benediction. 
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IWIPPOPOTAMUS HUNTING. 


An African explorer went out one morning on a 
hippopotamus hunt, accompanied by some of his 
followers, one of them being an Arab patriarch of 
threescore years and ten. The old man, who had 
divested himself of almost all of the little apparel 
that was customary among his people, stepped as 
lightly as a goat from rock to rock along the rough 
margin of the river. When they had walked about 
two miles they discovered a herd of hippopotamt 
in a pool below a rapid. 

Our old Neptune did not condescend to bestow 
the slightest attention when I pointed out these 
animals, says the explorer. They were too wide. 
awake. But he immediately quitted the river’s 
bed, and we followed him quietly behind the fringe 


of bushes upon the border, from which we care. 
examined the water. 





fully { 
‘About half a mile below this spot, as we clam. | 


bered over the intervening rocks through a gorge 
which formed a powerful rapid, I observed, ina 
small pool just below the rapid, the immense head 
of a hippopotamus close to a perpendicular rock 
that formed a wall to the river, about eix feet 
above the surface. TI pointed out the hippopotamus 
to old Abou Do, who had not seen It. 

At once the gravity of the old Arab disappeared, 
and the energy of the hunter was exhibited as he 
motioned us to remain, while he ran nimbly behind 
the thick screen of bushes for about a hundred and 
tifty yards below the spot where the hippopotamus 
was ‘unconsciously basking, with his ugly head 
above the surface. 

Plunging into the rapid torrent, the veteran 
hunter was carried some distance down the stream, 
and landed upon the rocks on the opposite side. 
Then, retiring to some distance from the river, he 

uickly advanced toward the spot beneath which 
the hippopotamus was lying. I hada fine view of 
the scene, as I lay concealed exaetly opposite the 
creature, who had disappeared beneath the water. 
- Abou Do stealthily approached the 
ledge of rock beneath which he had 
expected to see the head of the 
animal. His long, sinewy arm was 
raised, with the spear ready to 
strike, as he carefully advanced. At 
length he reached the edge of the 
perpendicular rock; the hippopota- 
mus had vanished, but far from 
exhibiting surprise, the old 
Arab remained standing on 
the sharp ledge, unchanged 
in attitude. 

















have been more rigid than 
that of the old river king, 3 
he stood erect upon the rock 
with the left foot advanced, 
and the spear poised in his 
right hand above his head, 
while in the left he held the 
looxe coils of rope attached to 
the ambatch buoy. 

For about three minutes he 
stood like a statue gazing into the clear, 
deep water. Its surface was still smooth 
when suddenly the right arm of the statue 
descended like lightning, and the spear 
shot perpendicularly into the pool with the 
speed of an arrow. 

What river-tiend answered to the summot In 
an instant. an enormous pair of ope 
appeared, followed by the ungainly head and 
of the furious hippopotamus, who, springing half 
out of the water hed it into foam, and charged 
straight up the violent rapids. 

I never could have imagined that so unwieldy an 
animal could show such speed. It was fortunate 
for our old Neptune that he was secure upon the 
high ledge of rock, for if he had been in the path 
of the infuriated beast, there would have been an 
end of Abou Do. 

The old man plunged into the deep pool just 
quitted by the hippopotamus, and linded upon our 
side; while in the enthusiasm of the moment I 
waved my cap above my head, and gave him a 
British cheer as he reached the shore. 
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WITAT'’S IN A NAME? 


“What's in a name?” Shakespeare asked. The 
question has often been repeated, and generally 
with contempt. But there is something ina ne, 
cither to keep its bearer in the minds of the people 
au little more steadfastly, or elxe to make them 
forget him the more readily. A high.sounding 
name has turned the doubtful scale of popularity 
or fame more than once. Even a name so extremely 
grotesque that people cannot get it out of their 
minds may contribute to Its bearer’s reputation: 
such a name, for instance, as that of Sir Clouc ley 
Shovel, the English admiral, or those of the Amer. 
ican generals Zollicoffer and Bragg. 

But it is unfortunate for an ambitious man to 
have a name which is utterly commonplace. It 
will not be remembered unless he does something 
to distinguish it Ina very marked and special way. 
And sometimes it is forgotten even then. 

In a recent group of American journalists and 
writers—men Whose business had led them to 
inform themselves of many matters about which 
ordinary people, even wellswchooled people, might 
nestion was asked, 
‘ob Brown was? 
. nat farmer in the 
No one else had ever heard. 
































“Can any one tell me who 
One of the party had_ kno’ 
country Dy thot name. 
of Jacob Brown. 

“But I mean the great Jacob Brown,” said the 
questioner, At this the other people laughed, as if 
there had never been a “great Jacob Brown 

And vet for 2 considerable number of years 
Jacob Brown war the commander-in-chief of the 
Uniced States army; and he won his high rank by 
atsertes of victories, accounted brilliant at the 
thne, for which he received the thanks of Congress, 
and to commemorate which a gold medal was 
struck. 

He was empha y the most. su sful land 
commander of the War of 1812. Andrew Jackson's 
vietory at New Orleans, which won him undyin, 
fame, was of little military consequence compares 
with Brown's Sackett’s Harbor, 
Lundy's Laue and Fort Erie, for the New Orleans 
battle was fought after peace had been concluded. 
between the United States and Great Britain. 

Brown's career was certainly picturesque and 
contradictory enough to have ¢ffected a lodgment 
in the popular mind. 

He was the son of a Pennsylvania Quaker, and 
seemed to be not only foreordained but wholly 
inclined to peaceful pursuits. He became acount 
schoolmaste! hen, trading and dickering a litt 
he founded a village in Jefferson Count. 



















































No figure of bronze could | 
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York, and bestowed upon it the name of Brownville. 
It still exists. 

But circumstances brought him to the defence of 
the New York frontier in the War of 1812. His 
Quaker antecedents did not debar him from taking 

arms against raiding savages and their allies. 
He succeeded in prety. undertaking that was com. 
mitted to him, till at last his countrymen believed 
that for him to fail in anything was impossible 

So, little by little, but yet with rapidity, Jacob 
Brown proved himself the man of the hour, and 
became the successful defender of his countr 
His country appreciated his services, and he wax, 
after the war, advanced to the post which Wash. 
ington had held. 

n the chief command of the army at Washington, 
in 1828, he died, and was buried with all honors in 
the Congressional cemetery. 

But his name has been almost forgotten. It 
certainly has not now a plice among the names of 
the popular military heroes of the past. Was it 
because it was Pisin Jacob Brown, and not Mont- 
morency, or Wellington, or Bonaparte? 
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WILL. 


You will be, what you will to be; 
Let failure find its false content 
In that poor word “environment,” 

But spirit scorns it, and is free. 

It masters time, Jt conquers 
It cows that boastful trickster ¢ 
And bids the tyrant Cireumstan 

Uncrown and fill a servant's place, 














The human Will, that force unseen, 
The offspring of a deathless Soul, 
Cun hew the way to any goal 

Though walls of granite Intervene. 


Be not impatient in delay, 
But wait ax one who understands; 
‘When spirit rises and commands, 
The yods are ready to obey. 


The river seeking for the sea, 
Confronts the dain and precipice, 
Yet knows it cannot fail or miss; 

You will be, what you will to be. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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GOOD AS A GUIDE-BOOK. 


People who have travelled are apt to think that 
their conversation should consist largely of descrip. 
tions of the different places they have visited. 
Horatio Barnes and his friend, Mr. Smith, had 
passed a year in Europe, and had not been at home 
very long before Mrs. Barnea began to look upon 
Mr. Smith's frequent visits at the house asa kind of 
infliction. No sooner were the two men seated 
than they began to descant upon the glories of Paris 
or the beauties of some other foreign city. Mrs. 
Barnes had never been abroad, but she was a 
woman who had read widely and could converse 
acceptably, and she decided that for the present 
she had heard enough about fer husband’s travels. 

“No doubt you enjoyed Cordova?” she remarked 
one evening, when ‘the men had reached 
Spain in the course of their “fireside travels.” 

“Oh, certainly, Mrs. Barnes. Smal 
interesting,” answered Mr. Smith, bri ¥ 

“The scenery there must have delighted you; 
and if you visited any of the homes of the nobility 
you were doubtless impressed by the number of 
beautiful paintings on their walls. Wh 

in Cordova there are pictures by 
Murillo, Corot, Landelle and Bouguereau. 
responded Mr. Smith. “Well, [ don't 
recall much about the town, only the 
din getting there.” 
‘ou liked Madrid better?” remarked 






















seem 
trouble we 
“1 suppose 
Mrs. Barnes. 
“Yes: Madrid, as you know, tsa famous city.” 


to 











“Certainly. You doubtless remember Pradiila’s 
wonderful painting of Queen Juana, which ts 
owned by the city? 

“No.” replied Mr. Smith, brietly. And he looked 
at Mrs. Barnes in undisguised astonishment as she 
continued to praise or criticize the attractions of 
foreign cities, asking Mr. Barnes his opinion of the 
several modes of travel between places of interest, 
and sveaking familiarly of siifferent continental 
hotels. 

Mr. Smith finally endeavored to change the sub- 
ject, but Mrs. Barnes insisted on pointing out to 

i 














the two gentiemen how little they had r seen, 
explaining carefully the wonderful paintings they 
had left 


had missed, and thé famous localities they 
unvisited. h 
usual, M 
vow 1 
again. 

“When were you abroad, my dear?” Mr. Barnes 
asked, as soon as hix friend had disappeared. 

‘Never,” was the smiling reply; “but we have 


At last, at a somewhat later 
Smith took his departure, with an inward 
er to introduce the subject of foreign travel 














several guide-books in the house, and [ decided | 


that as you and Mr. Smith preferred to talk out of 
them, I would talk, too. have read them very 





carefully, and | presume many of your friends | 


have enjoyed 
“T hope not, 





he same privilege.” 
aid My. Barnes; but the Ingenious 














reproof had the desired result. 
sean Sets = 
PICTORIAL “CRAMBO.” 
A very amusing pletorial modification of the old 





game of “crambo,” in which the last word only of 
a line of verse is furnished by one player to hi 
next neighbor, who thereupon has to write another 
line to e with it. ts described by an exchange. 
This new game tx pictorial instead of poetical. In 
it three or more players sit around a table. 
has a pencil and a plece of paper folded twice— 
that fs, into three sections. Then each player 
drawn a picture of the head of some creature—man, 
Deast, bird, tsh. or imaginary and monstrous 
object. He carries the Hnes of the nec! 
pleture just over the first fold, to serve 
to the next player. 


Then he folds the paper over so that the head 
shall not be seen, and passes the paper along to 
t left-hand player, 

ws a body’ for 
the head, also carrying 
the lines a little below the 
fold. 

It ig then passed on as 
before, and the next left. 
hand player draws the 
legs to finish this body. 

Of course when all three 
papers have been passed 
around, each player has 
drawn a head, a body and 
legs, but each has drawn 
them on a different slip, 
and to match other por: 
tions of a body whieh he 
has not seen, “The papers 
are then unfolded and 
inspected, and the combi. 
nations are always found 
to be curious and laugh. 
able. The picture given 
above wis produced in 
such a game. 

It adds to the interest if each player has in his 
mind a particular sort of creature, so that the head. 
body and legs which he draws would, if they wei 
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our than | 


Each | 


of his | 
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all on the same paper, produce something like 5 
coherent picture. The “mixing up” in such case. 
ix likely to be funnier than ff each player had 
new tack with each paper. 
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NEVER LEARNED HIS NAME, 


That a woman can marry and not know her 
hnsband’s name seems impossible, yet such x 
woman was found tn a remote place in the Sonth 
during the Civil War, according to the historian of 
the Thirteenth Illinois Volunteers. Certain of the 
soldiers of that regiment, being socially dispose, 
went one evening to make a call at a house not far 
from the camps. They received a not over-warn 
welcome from the residents, an old woman and her 
daughter. 


The older woman sat in a splint-bottomed chair, 
industriously smoking a corn-cob pipe. 

During the conversation one of the boys inquired 
her husband's name. 

“Wal,” was her slow answer, “I never did rightly 

it hold o’ the old man's name. 1 taxed him about 
it a time or two, when we was a-courtin’, but l "low 
that I never did git hold of arry right eend on'. 
’Pears like he said ‘twas Mummy or Muren or 
Menshin or some sich.” 

“He isn’t about home, 1 suppose? 
question. 

“No, he aint,” she answered, shortly. “He's off 
fightin’ the Yanks.” 

The young woman meantime had hunted up an 
old envelope on which had sometime been ad 
dressed, “gege rulf mun.” The soldiers puzzled 
over it for awhile, and then decided it was intended 
for “Judge Ralph Munn.” 

“There’s @ young man up in our camp by that 
same name,” remarked one of the men. 

“Do he tote a gun?” asked the old womat 

“Ob no,” was replied he’s a musicia 

“What, fs he one of them ar’ rub.a-dub fellers?" 
she inquired. 

“No, he plays a flute,” sald the soldier, and he 
went through the motions of playing that instru. 
ment. 

“Oh yes, T know,” she responded. “He blows 
Into one of them ar’ screechin’-sticks!” and then 
she rose, knocked her pipe against the chimney. 
jamb and remarked, “Wal, 1 hope a bullet from my 
old man’s squirrel rifle’ll hunt him up an’ make 
his "quaintanee.” 





was the newt 


























BOOK-LEARNING ONLY. 


It is said to be a true story of an English clergy 
man that, on his appointment to a country living, 
he went about from house to house asking why the 
good wives did not go to church on Sunday after. 
noons. “Milking the cows” was the unlversil 
answer. On Sunday morning, therefore, he spoke 
his mind. “I have been round the parish,” he 
said, “and find you all make the same excu-e. 
Now I have only one thing to request, and that is 
that you milk your cows the last thing on Saturday 
| night and the first thing on Monday morning.” 
“Who could hearken to a man in the pulpit. or 
‘out of It, after that?" said one old countryman 
«But then, you see, he's a book-larnt man!” 

Another “book-larnt man” was standing by one 
day when a country parson was looking at his 
| cows. 

“Poor old lady! poor old lady!” said the country 
parson, apostrophizing one quietly chewing ber 
cud. “Pin afraid we must. seun part company.” 

“But why?” exclaimed the other. 

“To go to the butcher’s.” 





























“To go to the butcher's? Why, I always thought 
cows died a natural death, and that we only ate 
| oxen!” 


Dawkins, the countryman of the previous tale, 
was on the other side of the hedge grunting 
emphatically at intervals, and the country par-on 
looked across at him with a twinkle in his eve. 
js “What do you think of that, Dawkins?” asked 
e. 
“Wherever has he hid hisself all these days?” 
asked Dawkins, in irrepressible scorn. “But 
then,” tetnkling: back at his master, ‘he's a schol. 


ard, aint he? He never ate cow beef! He! he! 
nev? 
Degen rete 
| 
A PROBLEM. 


In those regions of Kentucky known as the 
“knobs” the country Is so rough that all hauling 
| has to be done on a gort of sled, and vehicles of 
| any other description are almost unknown. 


One day—of course it must have been a very 
j long tine ago—a traveller, who had lost his way, 
strayed into this rough country, through which 
“he made hie way as pest he could in & phagton 
which had very small front wheels. 3 
| As he drove slowly on, he noticed an increasing 
| procession of stragglers who followed the vehicle, 
with their eyes apparently fixed on its running: 
ear. The procession was principally composed of 
boys and at last the occupant of the phaéton became 
so Irritated by this uninvited excort, that he stopped 
the horse and demanded of the leader of the 
procession, a lank, scrawny boy, about fifteen 
years old, what he and his friends wanted. 

“Why,” replied the boy, with eyes still fastened 
; on the: vehicle, “we wanted to sée how fer you'd 
get before your big wheels cotched the little ones: 
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| PROBABLY NOT. 


Old Mr. Williams was subject to fits of what he 
called “righteous anger” on slight provocation, and 
at such times, as he was naturally talkative, bis 
| tongue often ran away with him. 


“There's Square Peters’s on,” he roared to his 
L gents little wife. “Wuthless feller, t’ be writin 

books about furrin lands stid o’ stayin’ t’ hum whar 
he b'longs. The square showed me one 0’ his 
books t’ other da all about Spain ‘twas; bound lv 
red silk, an’ sprinkled thick with picters— Edition 
de looks,’ the Square called it; an’ I reckon there's 
more looks than sense in it, true enough. |_| 

“I tell ye what 'tls,” concluded Mr. Williams, 
roaring still louder as his wife remained silent, “I 
aint got no opinion o’ sech goin’s on. Bight 
dollars was the price o’ that book, an’ I wouldn't 
buy it—why,” sald the old man, bringing his hand 
down on the arm of his chair, “I wouldn't buy 
that book if I was starrin’, no, sir!” 




















e+ 
SOMEWHAT NEARER. 


A returned “contraband” was once entertaining 
an audience in Dedham, Massachusetts, with au 
account of a furtous skirmish between “the blue 
and the gray” on the banks of the Potomac. 

“But,” said a severe critic of his highly colored 
narrative, 2 man who had not been to the War 
himself, “where were you when the battle wir 
seid 1 back he ba; i 

“Oh, I was back among the baggage.” 

“But how far were you from the bullets and 

annon-balls?” persisted the stay-at-home. 2 

“Well,” was the instant reply, ‘not so far a 

Dedham!" 
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A MORNING PROMENADE. 


Some pink and white peppermints (that is the talk) 
With the animal crackers are going for a walk; 
There's a cow that never was heard to moo, 


A brindled pig and an elephant, too, 


A chicken that didn’t come out of an egg, 


A dog that limps upon one hind leg, 


A horse that isn’t acquainted with hay, 
Aud a dear old daddy to show them the way. 


Higgledy-piggledy off 
they'll pack 

Down Red Lane and 

ll never come 

back. 


ANNA M. PRATT 
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QUEER NEIGHBORS. 


I was sitting undera 
tree on a warm after- 
noon watching for 
‘Tommy to come home 
from school. Tommy 
ig a dear little fellow, 
and [I like to meet 
him at the gate when 
school is out. 

It was not yet four 
o'clock, so I looked 
about for something 
to help pass the tine, 
and what should I see 
but Mr. W. jnst com- 
ing in from a hunt. 

Now if you should 
look out of your win- 
dow, some tine day, 
and see your next 
neighbor walking 
briskly along with a 
big, fat grizzly bear 
tucked under one arm, 
I think you wonld be 
surprised. 

Even if grizzly bears 
were as common as 
ted squirrels, you 
wonld not expect a 
man to be strong 
enongh to carry one 
inthat way. Mr. W.'s 
game was not a griz- 
aly bear, but it was 
two or three times as 
large as he was, and 
it did look odd to see 
him hurry along just 
as if it were nothing 
atall. 

Now what kind of 
game do you suppose 


it was? It was not 
brown or black or 
&ray or white or 


striped or spotted. It 
did not have fur or 
feathers or down or 
hair or wool. It could 
not fly or jump or 
walk or run or swim. 
But Mr. W. seemed to 
prize it very highly. 
And [ thought to my- 
self that it ought to 
keep his whole family 
in meat for a long 
time. 

I do not know Mr. 
W.’s family. They 
seem to be strange 
people. I have heard 
that he carries con- 
cealed weapons, and 
You know that is a 
bad thing to do, and 
is against the law. 
Mr. W. is very trim 
and neat in his dress, 
but I fear he is a sad 
scamp for all that. 


It seems strange that with all his fine airs he 
shonld bring up his family underground. Out 
here in the West such dwellings are called dug- 






ry) And gather with a happy song cA 


For childrer 
Her cloudle 
And mead 
Ca, 

ma 

Sy 








outs, and you may be sure that rich and stylish 


people do not live in them. 


Even poor folks will | 


not put up with them except while the country is 


very new. 


But Mr. W., who really seemed quite a dandy 
in his glossy hunting-suit, laid down his game in 
full view and began to open the passage into his 
dugout. For he did not even have a door, nor 
80 much as an old blanket for a screen, but had 
it blocked up with chunks of earth, each one as 


big as his head. 


When I saw that I said to myself, I am glad I 


am not Mrs. W. and the children!” 


But, as I told you, I do not know the family 


very well. 


Perhaps they like this kind of a door. 


When Mr. W. had pulled out these chunks of 
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\earth, he brought his game up to the Opening, Just at that moment, away flew Mr. Wasp, | 
| and went down-stairs backward, dragging it after | right over my head, and though I searched right} 
him. and left I could not find the funny little dugout 

He was gone some little time, and I wondered | Where he had so cunningly hidden his great green 
if he were salting it down for future use. I| worm. 
wished I might follow and see how his house 
looked inside, but I could not do it, and besides it 
would have been very rude indeed. 

At last he came up-stairs and bezan to close the 
doorway. He picked up chunks of earth and 
fitted them in very nicely. If he found one that 
did not make a smooth joint he carried it off Umbretla-trees, please make a shide 
some ways, 80 that there would be no pile of earth Along my way to sol” 
to mark the place of his house. = 

“Who would have thought,” said [ to myself, ae 
“that these odd people could live almost next door| ANNoyED by the brevity of her nap, Grace's 
without our ever seeing their dugout!’ Ard 1 | mother asked somewhat impatiently “why she 1. 
looked down the street for Tommy. I wanted to | awoke so soon.” Looking up in childish won- 
show him the queer little house. derment she said, “Why, I slept all there was!" 


Evpora S. Bumstran, 
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COOL FRIENDS 
dn a Warm Country. 


“O palm-trees, wave your fang,” said Maude, 
“And keep the weather cool. 








Sweet roses, roses everywhere 


Are breathing on the silent air 









Their soft am! faint perfume; 






And crimson ieaves, or pink, or white, 






Are clustered in a circle bright 
Within the 






folded bloom 















The summer sunshine smiles on each, 
And helps the climbing buds to reach 

The tiny dimpled hands ; 
} Outstretched for June's sweet offerings, 
| Which swiftly, silently she brings 


From far-off fairy lands. 


1 love June's tender ways, 
ss skies and balmy days, 


ows sown with flowers; 


The blossoms waited for so long. 


oS) / 
In June's delicious hours j € 
P > 
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A DREAM. the cool sea-breezes; but nobody would swing 
I dreamed about birds that were making “collec. | 80 I couldn't play that. ne 


Then I wanted to play that I was the sultan, 
and have Rosie to fan me, but she wouldn't. | 
Then I climbed up on the gate-post, and played 


tions” 
Of various toys in all sorts of directions. 


Vi. 
The balls, tops and marbles were gathered up 
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Saweee— se = 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
RIDDLE. 


Far away, far away in the desert I stand, 
And yet I am near you, right under your hand; 


But you’ never will 
win’ me unless you 
excel, 

Nor bear me away 
without earning me 
well. 

2. 


OBLIQUE RECTANGLE. 
I. A letter, 
2. Before. 
3. The brow of a hill. 
4. To bar. 
5. Subject 
course. 
6. A guide. 





of dis. 


7. A propert; of 
ligt, Property 

8. A stlinulant. 

9. One who strives to 








excel others. 
10. A gong of joy. 


N. Theartof retison. 


ing: 
2. Made of flax. 

13. The goddexs of 
tillage 





tno time. 
15. To part. 

16. A supply of hors 
@8 on a journey. 

17. A line of light. 

18. A letter. 


3. 
POESY AND ROSES. 


Guess the authors of 
the following lines: 
1 
“Come gather ye rose. 
buds while ye may, - 
Old Time is’ still a. 
flying.” 


“Oh, my luve’s like a 
red, red rose 

That's newly sprung 
in June.” 
3. 

“The rose that lives its 
little hour 

Is prized beyond the 

culptured flower.” 





4 
“The rose is fairest 
when “tis budding 
new.” 
5. 


“We bring roses, beau. 
tiful fresh roses, 
Dewy as the morning, 
colored like the 
dawn.” 

6. 


“Who can view the 
ripened rose, nor 
seek 

To wear it?" 











nted ruse 
fs the 








queen.” 
8. 

“I saw the sweetest 
flower wild nature 
yields, 

A’ fresh-blown musk- 
rose." 

a 

“O wild red rose, what 
spell hax stayed 

Til now thy ‘summer 
of delights?” 


10. 

“The wind-brier rose, 
a fragrant cup 

To hold the morning's 
tears.” 

ne 

“The rose looks fatr, 
but fairer we itdeem 

For that sweet odor 
which dothinit live.” 

R. 

“Tis the last rose of 
summer, left bloom. 
ing alone.” 

13. 

“The rose saith in the 
dewy worn, 

‘1am most fair; yet 
all my lovellness is 
born upon a thorn.” 

ue 

“Proud be the ro-c, 

With rain anddewsher 
head impearling.”” 


15. 








“0 lovely rose, to thee I sing, 
Thou sweetest, fairest child of spring. 


“The rose, ho, the rose! 1s the eye of the flowers.” 


“Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose.” 


lightly, I was an Arab, riding on a humpy, bumpy camel | 
And treasures unnumbered were carried off throngh the burning desert. But whatever I | Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
- mens ante 5 i aaaniaedae played, the weather just seeined hotter and hotter. | ee 
*Twas all for bird-science—no mortal could dou as . 1 » Page. 

it— And now 1 don’t know what to play. 2. And what is so rare asa day in June? 


Yet somehow the boys were all grumbling aboutit!| Oh, E know what I'll do! Til play T didn't 3° w 





mind the heat one single bit, and go straight into M A 

a <o- -—__ the garden and pick berries. 3 Ly 

wil 

TEDDY'S PLAY. =" So 7 x 

Oh dear, I s‘pose mamma wants me to go into! A LAby entered her little daughter's bedroom, actTg 
| sw O 


the garden and pick the berries for tea, and it 2s | and seeing a rent in the pillow-case, asked, “Why, 
so warm! Lena, how came that hole in the pillow-case 2” 

I've had a dreadful time to-day. First | played The little girl replied, “1 don’t know. 
T was a sailor-boy, swung in his hammock by the pillow outgrowed it.” 


I guess | R 
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4. Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall. 
ye, pot; poetry, Poet, oats; potatoes. Horse, 
shore. Sentiment; mines, tent, 





COMPANION. 


The Boys’ Own Watch. 
A Special Offer. 


many dangers, among the most sertous of whieh This is the age of Electricity and “Express Fliers.” ‘On time” is the Motto. A boy who 
are h He: th id f tld - ip i 
aoe aii iiucle, Montaguecin hie~Tales ot a ZetS there late is the boy who doesn't “get there” at all. 


Nomad,” tells of a narrow escape he had while on mn 
a wwouting expedition in Matabele Land. Heand a Carry a good timepiece in your pocket with ‘‘on time” as your motto, and our word for 


comrade had travelled down through a small neck jt, you are on the road to success. 
of land into the valley near a little town of Bagutos, | 


or Africans. ‘This was during the night, and now, | This cut illustrates the exact Size of our 
near noon, they were waiting for darkness to return | * ef 
to the camp with thelr report. Unfortunately, they |New watch, which will help you in your good 
had blundered on sume newly cultivated ground, i ae brs : a: 
and left distinct Impressions of thelr horses" hoofs; | Purpose. While similar in many respects to 
snd these being discovered by some Basuto women, /the watch we offered a year ago it is much 
it hubbub speedily ensued. eee x y gS ' ron oes 
aw, S “come ont smaller, the dial being only 134 inches’ in 
diameter. The works are encased in a nickeled 
Dee eeea a manuby aura bed case with bevel glass crystal. It is wound 
entrance ont valley at a sma 


d your horse from the back with an attached folding key, 


aying what call we may not have to make upon | 


THE Way. acom the ae _|the hands are also set and the watch regulated 
Db from the back. 


1 gave the brave beast a co fp 
rf the neck, for J felt that he would not fail 
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we sprang to where our hors 
4, threw on the saddles and bridl 
bi 























shouted G, those three columns 
of smoke from the 


icket on the hill. That is the 
alarm 


signal. Look at the people all running ° ¢ 

along the side of the hill from thatinfernal village, It in O a S 
If they ch the neck of the valley before we do ? . 
1 form a line across it, and it) will be a 


n get through them alive: 


r death: | This is just the watch for a boy. It is not costly, 















hundreft to one if we 
so let out your horse 

Notwiths nding the 
jon, and 


1 had a feeling 
ae sate teat tsthig yet it will keep good time and wear well. 
a e t hist . 
. nyits. “Men Any Youtn’s Companion subscriber who, between 
are running into a 


“put ne men ever rode estly | June and August, shall send to THE Companion One 


e n did for our dear li A strained 
jineyy a stumble, a girth failing, and 1 should not) Ney Subscriber, with roc. for postage and packing, 

The natives were racing down in hundreds to | = = ’ : 
veach the neck first. . i will be entitled to the Boys’ Own Watch and Chain. 

Nearer and yet nearer,—we were almost at the! 
ey fay ne hills on he cient subout sl 
natives, the advance gi of those who ¥ s : . : 
waning ftom the village were running Wewn'into! We Offer it for sale, including Chain, for $1.50. 
the valley to block our k. 

We saw that we must s them within a very few 
yards, and that it wasn ya question of seconds | 
us to whether we got t them at all. We bent 
our horses to the left, for they were almost in front 
of us now. G. shouted, “No! x 


Meme iG ae aoe vane sone, Belt Mountings. Sterling Silver : 



































































rode him on the bit ax well, and we managed to 
dagh past the natives within sisty As we 
did go they rave a yell, and fey rattled out 
trom their rifles, the bullets eh and hissing 
all around us. T saw G. flinch and bend slightly 
over his saddie-bow, and I felt a peculiar tingling 
sensation in my left arm. My horse, too, gave a 
Nounder. 

“Hurrah! shouted G., as we dashed along the 
valley and sped out at the farther end of the neck 
Into the plain. “But my horse was going In a very 

mped way, and T had to shout to G. to draw | 














The popular and fashionable style of Ladies 
Belts this season is made of silk with Sterling 
Silver Buckle. “Such Belts are usually sold at 
prices ranging from $2.50 to $5.00 each. 

We have made arrangements to supply for a lim- 











T pulled uy 
















ump behind me.” 1] | 
noticed that his lips were very white. 

With some difiiculty I mounted his horse, which 
carried us on ata reduced rate of speed under the | 
double bur: G. spoke only once in the whole | 
time. “By George, the only thing I regret is that 1 
hadn't a chance of dismounting and gruelling one 
of them.” . 

L now felt terribly faint and thirsty from loss of 

; ¢ neared the river | asked G. to stop 
‘ink. He handed me 
vase Hl it. Foam 


horde ad “been shot through tke thigh CAG the a ited time Sterling Silver Belt Mountings, 
nt Hh th ‘ickli fs ethi v How! fe Stl : 2” . iw 7 7 
Pongo eee EA eae of three pieces (see illustration), at the 
L a -= 

See al shone Theor | a Siitcme claw: pics oF SiGe ost paid: 

dead Same: leave hin 2 P) 


Stick Pins. Solid Silver. 














: | Stick Pins made from solid silver are very popular. 
tis the matter?” i 


think Lam. shot through tne| The cut illustrates seven of the most attractive pat- 
nut T think Pean manage to get to camp | 


if T don't dismount.” terns. The engraving shows the exact size, but not 
Thanded up the water-bottle, and the poor fellow 


touk a long drink, “couple of hours tater we | the full length. When ordering state the styles you 
were in camp agiti wish. Any THREE for 25 Cents, post-paid. 
from the ig be fr 


himself to th 
to the hospital tent. A SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFER. We will give the Belt Mountings and three Stick Pins to any Companion Sub- 


informa 
hand: 
pe volleys were fred over the scriber who will send us ONE new subscriber to The Companion. This offer will expire in 60 days from date. 


















days aft 
brave fello 
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pee Mee aa For Target Shooting. 


master of St. Paul’s School in London, was the 
vainest of all penmen. Through life he dreamed 
that penmanship was one of the fine arts, and that 
a writing-master should be seated with his peers in 
the Academy. He bequeathed to the British 
Museum his opus magnum, a copy of Macklin's 
Bible, profusely embellished with the most beau. 
tiful and varied work of his pen; and as he con. | 
ceived that both the workman and the work would 
y darling objects with poste; 

mortal with the legacy —his fine 
Chantrey, unaccompanied by whieh the Museum 
Was not to receive the unparalleled gift. 


When Tomkins applied to haye his bust made, 
















The Columbian 1000-Shot Air Rifle. 


This is the best and most practical Magazine air rifle we 
have seen. It can be loaded with 1000 BB shot for continuous 




















he great sculptor gene et sume 2 5 a S ; 7 a 
ant histstal Pies Rant eonckloreieat tere shooting. It is a splendid gun for target practice. It has the appear 
SpeUne THe soae, Manlio the prea aaa ne we | ance of a regular Winchester Repeating Rifle. is strongly and accu 


‘Tomkins's life. 

An eminent artist andy 
bust of Tomkins, once ¢ 
died for want of a dinner! 


looking: at this tine | rately made. All parts are inte wrchanyeable. 
rd. And this man i 
hich remark was in) 


a measure. dae Ai | S . ] D 9 fe 
he penman had long felt that he stood degrade O 
in the geale of genius by not being received atthe pecia 60 ays er. 


Academy, at least in the class of eng 






















wend Br ocappear ne pac he; canert veal This is a ve ty costly offer for us to make, so costly that it is limited to 60 days from date. 
ilinners Dutuntoreubate “a writing mina ited Any Companion subscriber who sends us one new subscriber to Tur Youru’s Companion wi 












> he, 25 cents additional will be entitled to one of these oa ndid Air Rifles. It must be sent by 
vere express and charges paid by the receiver. Price of the Air Rifle is $2.50. 


ey eee ne PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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of his hopes. and 
upon his spirits u 
‘spite of everything, 
died without b 
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TYPICAL ‘TURK. 

At a recent private banquet in Washington a 
gentleman related an amusing oc: nee in which 
he had been one of the actors. It took place in 
‘Turkey, just before the Russian war of 1877. This 
gentleman and another American interested them. 
selves, as they travelled, In studying the various 
Oriental types which were encountered along the 
way. 

Their interest iu minor types vanished before a 
magnificent specimen of thie Turkish army ofticer 
who entered the train one day. 

He was dressed in the fullést and most superb of 
‘Turkish uniforms, with red fez on his dark head, 


and abundance of gold lace on his coat. Great 
3.urs glittered on his boots. He was accompanied 
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to the train by several orderlies and servants, who S E L L Monte send Ses and. 
placed his luggage in the compartment which the Sample,” containing five comp 
two Americans occupied. of late vocal and instrumen 
He had straight black hair and mustache, and pusie, full size inusie paper 
his skin was almost of the color of bronze. As he Necdward’s Husisal Monthy, New York 
climbed into the compartment, he apologized in = 
ood French to the Americans for disturbing them. ve “THE BEST” 
rhey responded as best they could, in the same wo 
language, insisting that they’ were not inconveni. W NURSER 
vneed, SI vents WIND COLIC 





Presently the Turk lighted a cigarette and settled 
back easily in his seat. 
talking aloud in 

“Typical pe 
said one of them. | 

“Rather; and yet there is something about him ! 
that fs not just like the Turks,” answered the other. 

“Possibly. Just note that hard and cruel expres. 
xlon about'the mouth and chin.” 

“Yes. He’s a terror, probably. And yet I don't 
believe he’s a Turk. He must ‘be some other sort 
a Cireagslan, perhaps.” 

“Pd like to know just where the fellow was born.” 

“So should I.” 

The Turkish officer, wh 
expression of stolid un 
dialogue, here took his el, 
lips and tur 

“Gentlemen,” he “Thay 
gratifying your curiosity ax tom 
was born at Loulsville, Kentuel 

The astonished Americans were profuse in their 
apologies, which were accepted with the best good 


MMER COMPLAINT. 
The Americans fell to IMER COMPLAINT 


nglish about their companion. 
yen of the Turk that fellow is,” 
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nature. It turned out that the “Turk” was one of | 
several Confederate ofticers who, after the close of 
the Civil War, had accepted service in the army of | 
the Khedive of Egypt. This one had afterward 
left Egypt, and taken an important rank in the | 
service of the Sultan of Turkey. ! 

Life in the open air in that part of the world had j 
lent a dark tinge to the swarthy skin which is not 
unusual among Kentuckians of good fumily—or 
indeed, among Americans generally. 
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See our Special Offer of Boy's 
League Base Ball Uniforms in 
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HISTORY [N TREES. ds and thousands uf noveltics 






It has been found that the rings of growth visible 
iu the trunks of trees have a far more interesting 
story to tell than has usually been supposed. | 
Everybody knows that they indicate the number of 
years that the tree has lived; but Mr. J. Keuchler, 
of Texas, has recently made experiments and 
observations which seem to show that trees carry 
in their trunks a record of the weather conditions 
that have prevailed during the successive years of 
thelr growth. 


Several trees, each more than one hundred and 
thirty years old, were felled, and the order and 
relative width of the rings of growth in their 
trunks were found to ugree exactly 

This fact showed that all the 
enced the same stimulation in ¢ 
the same retardation in other y 
that the most rapid growth had ove 
years, and the least rapid in dry 
concluded that out of the one hundr 
four yeurs covered by the life of the trees, sixty 
had been very wet, six extremely wet, elghteen 
Wet, seventeen average as to the supply of moisture, 
nineteen dry, eight very dry and si extremely 

ey. 

But when the records of rainfall running back as 
far as 1840 were consulted, tt was found that they 
did not at all agree with the record of the trees 
Still it could not be denied that the rings in thi 
trunks toll atrue story of the weather inil 
which had affected the trees in suce: } 

The conclusion was therefore reached th: 
record of the rings contained more than a mere 
index of the annual rainfall; that it showed what 
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MOOAR BROTHERS, 1090 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 
SS TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
aga Perfect Sanatory 

Tollet Preparation 
for Infants and adults, 
Delightful After Shaving. 


Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Suniburn.ete. Removes Blotches,Pimples and Tan 
awakes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated Tin Box; 
rinkler Top, Sold by Druggists or mailed for 25 cents. 
Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
ERHARD MENN. CO., Newark, N. 
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ndex of the annua tt ‘ THE CELEBRATED 
the character of the seasons had been fo SUN | . 

shine, temperature, evaporation, regularity or | White 

irr ula ity of the ‘supply of moisture, sine the ( REAM ——e 

like short, that the trees contained, indelibly | i 
imprinted In their trunks, more than one hundred | AT Mountain 
years of nature's history, a history which we 





might completely decipher if we could but look | 
upon the face of nature from a tree's point of view, 
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Ferris’ 


Good 


The article in quest sed to him, 1 | 
after some scratehi he shoved the y 
Waist 


document over to his partner with a smile of 
triumph. twas signed. “Green & Wilson, perze's."” 
| 
3 Best for Health, Eco- 
FISH. 1 nomy and ‘Beauty. 
fa 


Burrons at front 
stead of CLASPS 


Foreign terms are apt to vecasion confusion in 
the minds of those who are ignorant of. thet 
meaning, because, as one old lady who thought 
mirabile meant a “rough, noisy crowd o° folks,” said, 
“They don't seussly ever stand fer what they'd 
orter, jedging by the sound!” 

A Western man wished to file a paper for his 
partner and himself in the Cirenit Court, and afixed 
to the firm signature the words “per se.” i 

“Preckon that won't do, tid the partner, whose 
education was somew re extensive. | Per 


se’is sing’lar, and me: you, and there's two 
oO sf 
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“Ob, all right: 1 
responded the othe 
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An Englishman who was yachting in the northern 














tas sitys that one day, on coming on board, he RING BUCKLE at mp 
: 7 : for Hose supporters. 
found the steward waiting for him with an un ‘Tape - fastened But- 
opened can of French string beans in his hand. Be eee sees 
. n Sto use — Holes—icon't wear ous. 

vegetables, but I'm thinking th amis. FIT ALL AGES— 


Ry Infants ‘to Adulte, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO, 
CH10aGo, Western 
Wholesale Depot. 
, Send forillas, circular 
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ONx of the first things to be done in case your ; Mfrs. and Patenteos _ For Sale by Alt Lending Retailers. 
ches fire, is Keep ts c oa Principal Ofice—l Broadway, New York. 
clothing catches fire, is to keep as cool as possible. | Branch Ope 551 Meee oe Bae bak 
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STAMPS | 202 tine mixed Victor Cape 
sof G.H., India, Japan, ete., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 10c. New sop. Price 
List free. Agents ioanted at 30 | com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 4 Nicho! St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Cont. Stamps bought 
ra 7 Te *) Send 2 centst 
"Do You Sing ? easee ss 
get his new piece, *THE OLD FRONT DOU 
” hen in child it at my mother’s feet 
Ou the sill of the old front door.” 
NICKEL SILVER HARP. 
A MUSICAL NOVELTY. Any 
me can play and enjoy it. Sample 
% of lic. post-paid. Big Money Agents. I 
size, J _T. C, WILLIAMS Jr. €0., Royal Ins. Bidg., Chicago, 
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43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
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/ 1 American Graphite Pencils 
write the smoothest—last the longest. 

Ask your dealer for them or send 16 cents 

for samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., 

x D 3, Jersey City, No J. 
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Yl samples, Ceiling: nite 10c. 
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“NEW YORK. 
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| The New Eagle 


You will find it at you 
one of our Eagle Stand: 
Not have it send us 5 ets 
| EAGLE PENCIL CG 
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Pencil Sharpener. 
Stationer’s or Storekeeper's on 
et 1 If your dealer does 
Momnail you a san 
3 Franklin St., New. 



















TO INTRODUCE THE FAMOUS 
IMPERIAL WHEELS 
we sell samples at ab- 
solutely  manufac- 
turers’ prices, Strict 
iy high le. Alilatest 44 
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The best and mo: 


Collars and Cutts worn, 
Try thei, 





Wear well. 

«of Ten collars or Five 

Har and pair of cuffs sent by 
ize and style wanted, 

xe Place, Boston: 








' Greatest Award 


--TO-- 


CHICK 


Pl 


AT THE 


G 
NOS 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
Jabove statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 







giving your 

baby cow’s 

milk or any 

food 

ing 

milk in preparation? 
Any doctor will tell you 

that the worst forms of 

tubercular disease are 

conveyed through the 

medium of cow’s milk. 

In this connection 


Nestlé’s Food 


is invaluable, as with the 
addition of water only it 
is a safe and entire diet 
for infants. 


A large sample and our book “ The 
Baby ” sent on application. 
Thos. Leeming & Co., 70 Warren St., New York. 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
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the most cleanly, the most 
agreeable, and the’ only “ per 
manent” cure known, for 


Piles, Fissure, Fistula, 


ete.’ Then use our 


| DRY HEATED 
Vapor Cure. 


SALOR! 

It is unlike any other method  ™eAbLO Rie 

in theory or results. Effe amie 

cure by a system of DRY ABSORPTION. So mild 

| is the ent thatitis a positive pleasure incom 

1p nt post-pald. 
yg Cireular and Testimonials. Free. 
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wrison with any other method. 
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Sold throughout the world. Price, 25¢. PoTTsR 
Dree axpo Cnem. Cour., Sole Props., Boston. 
“All about the Skin, Scalp, and Ilair,” free. 


Women and 
Children \ 


WARREN 
HOSE 
SUPPORTER, 





Jury of Awards. 





For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


with Rounded Rib on 
Holding Edges, 


and name of Warren 
stamped on end of fast-B 


ener, All others are im- 
itations and cannot help| 
cutting the stocking. 
Made by George Frost 
Co., Boston. 

For Sale Fvervwhere. 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of elght pages, Its subscription price 1s $1.75 
& year, payment in advance. i 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub. | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over ie ht—which is the number 
ven for $iis—are a gift to the subscrivers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. | 
Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- ; 
ber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
one. | 








t for The Companion, when sent by mall, 
be made ina Post-Oftice Money-Order, Bai 
Check, or Draft, or au Express Money-Order. 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
0 80. 

Sllver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear # hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it 1s stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post: 
office, and {f lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
ano send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a bseriber wishes: 
his paper stopped. All arrearage: ust be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue jt. a8 we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address Is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your pxper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
ie renemeninNt ROL monty te, atrenens 
to The Compxunion by the payment of money to 
strangers aliould not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at thelr own risk. 

We have a few Agenta who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The | 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money ean be paid to hin, 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 








The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





THE USE OF SALT WITH FOOD. 


The question is often raised to what extent we 
should make use of salt with our fuod. 

In all ordinary cases, at least, the matter may be 
left to the individual appetite. Any slight excess 
of salt is eusily cared for by the system, while a 
craving for a small amount with the food is 
perfectly normal, and under no circumstances 
harmful. 

Indeed, although we take at all times more salt 
as seasoning than {# absolutely needed in the body, 
such is the necessity of its presence that food 
prepared without salt is hardly to be considered 
nutritious. 

Common salt—sodium chloride—is perhaps, on 
the whole, one of the most important Inorganic 
substances tn the body; so important, in fact, that 
it can be sald that there are no tissttes or fluids in 
the body in which it does not occur. The average 
human body contains from eight to ten ounces. 

The part which salt plays in the human economy 
is in dissolving much of the nutrition which ts 
supplied to the body, and facilitating its absorption 
and distribution to the various tissues. 

The connection between the action of salt and 
that of the various tissues and fluids Is so intimate, | 
in other words, the presence of salt is 6o n 
to the vitality of the various parts of the bud} 
life would soon come to an end if it were with. 
drawn entirely. 

A substance to which so much influence ts 
ascribed might naturally be supposed to have some 
virtue ag a medicine. Such virtue has at different 
times been attributed to it by some authorities. 

For example, It was supposed, since the acid in 
the gastric julce was found to be derived from 
sodium chloride, that the addition of a greater 
supply of common salt would be of benefit In cases | 
of indigestion due to a weakened state of the 
gastric julce. But experiment showed that an 
increased supply of salt taken with the food was 
eliminated from the system, instead of being used | 
to form the desired digestive acid. 

On the whole, then, we may regard salt ax an 
indispensable adjunct to food, but not as a sub. 
stance possessing any peculiar medicinal proper- 
ties. 
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COSTLY EGGS. 


In London recently an egg of the great auk, or 
garefowl, a bird which is now extinct, was sold by 
auction, after a keen competition between col. 
lectors, for three hundred guineas, or upwards of 
fifteen hundred dollars. The purchaser was Sir | 
Vauncey Crewe, a country gentleman. 

The highest price previously paid for a great 
auk’s egg was two hundred and twenty-five pounds | 
sterling. There are sixty-eight recorded eggs of | 
the bird now in existence, but only ten of them are | 
perfect in condition, color and style of marking. | 

In bS3, nine years after it beeame known that 
the great auk was probably extinet, two eggs | 
brought a hundred and fifty dollars apiece. In | 
Ik0 the price had risen to five hundred dollars, 


























others are of various shades of buff. In some 
cases the markings are spots, In others blotches or 
lines. 

No living great auk has been seen stuce the year 
184. The birds were exterminated by the ruthless 
trafic iu their eggs and skins, though their numbers, 
especially on the Newfoundland and Labrador 
coasts, Where they were once very numerous, were 
greatly reduced by their wholesale slaughter for 
use as food. 

There are many misconceptions about the great 
auk, which is rapidly becoming a sort of fabled 
bird, like the roc or the dodo, or Lewis Carroll's 
famous “jub.jub bird. The great auk was not 
an extraordinarily large bird. In size it did not 
differ much from the tame goose, and Its title of 
“great” was given it to distinguish It from the 











| smaller or razor-bill auk. 


Its most remarkable characteristic was ita ina- 
Dility to fly. Its wings were scarcely more than 
fins, which aided the birds in swimming. Their 
journeys were performed in the water and not in 
the air. 


NO TIME TO AIM. 


It is a strange fact that the human hand, eye and 
nerve are so constituted as to act automatically 
and correctly at the proper moment, almost with- 
out conscious effort on the owner’s part. The 
author of “Tales of a Nomad” gives an experience 
that illustrates this in a most fortunate manner. 


We were passing through grass about two feet 
in height, with clumps of low scrub here and there. 
1 was leading. and my spoorer, a Katir numed 
Jacha, was following me. He had only one eye, 
and that eye was keener to detect game than two 
paire of ordinary optics; but on this occasion it 
overlooked a terrible danger, for the reason that 
the danger, though within a few yards of us, was 
invisible. 

There was a rustle in a patch of scrub six or 

seven yards before me, and suddenly out of it rove 
a wounded buffalo with bloody mouth and glaring 
eyes which wheeled round facing me in act to 
charge. 
It ull took place quicker than thought. My rifle, 
which happily was at full cock, went up to my 
shoulder instinctively, and I dropped him in his 
tracks with a ball through the brain. 

So sudden was the whole affair that my heart had 
not time even to give a at thump. 1 do not 


take a fine sight, and I doubt whether 1 looked at 
the rib of my rifle at all. 


HOW THINGS WERE GOING. 


The Southern Birouac quotes a story of a negro, 
John Williams, who, filled with zeal for his master’s 
cause, accompanied a Georgian regiment to the 
army of General Floyd. The campaign was unsuc- 
cessful, and John, becoming homesick, was allowed 
to depart. Before starting he went to say good-by 
to the general. 


“So you are going to leave us, John,” said 
Genera) Floyd. 

“Yes, Marse Floyd. It ’pears like [ean do more 
good at home now dan bein’ here; so I thought P'd 
go home and ’courage up our people to hold on.” 

“That's right, John. But are uw going to tell 
» you left us running from the Yankees?” 

“No, sir; no, Marse Floyd, dat I aint. You may 
‘pend’on iny not tellin’ nothin’ to 'moralize dem 
people.” 
re,Bus, how will you get around telling them, 
John?” 

“Easy ’nough, Marse Floyd. 
*moralize dem people. I'm 
when L lef? de army it was in 
dat, owin’ to de situation ob de country, an’ de way 
de ian’ lay, we was a.advancin’ back'ards, an’ de 
Yankees was a-retreatin’ for’ards.” 














It won't do to 
‘oin’ to tell em dat 
rs'-rate sperrits, an’ 





BABIES AND BARNS. 


A happy young father and mother on a farm in 
Pennsylvania had been enjoying the looks of their 
first-born son for a week, when their large, new 
barn burned. A year or two later, when this little 
boy's first little sister was a week old, the big and 
handsome barn built to replace the first one caught 
fire and went down also. 

A second little sister arrived the next summer, 


on the third of July, and the next day, while the 
eldest little boy was pliying with fireworks, the 








| third barn was burned, 


Years went on, and the farmer had built two big 
barns for his increasing needs, when one fine day 
he was told that he was the father of twins. For a 
moment he stood dumb; then he laughed and said: 

“Good! that’s the way it ought to be. I’ve got 
two barns now; a barn to burn for each twin. 
Twins ts right! 

But at last accounts barns and twins were both 
prospering, and the farmer believes that his luck 
has Improved. 











INDIAN “BUILLS.” 


The newspapers published in the native tongue 
of India oceastonally contain paragraphs which 
testify that “bulls” are not confined to Ireland. 


One paper, on the day of ite birth, came out with 
two blank pages, and In one of its columns an. 
nounced with unconselous simplicity that some 
ly interesting matter” had been held over 
‘ant of space.” 
Another journal printed this brief announce. 
ment: “Our next paper day falling on Christmas 
day, the next Issue of this journal will not appear.” 














MORE THAN SESQUIPEDALIAN. 
A correspondent. sends us a German word. 
copled from a German pertodical, which ts longer 
than the word of forty-two letters printed recently 
in The Companion. Itis as follows: 





Napolitanerdudelsackspfelfergesellachaftunter. 
atiltzungeverein. 

This word contains sity. letters. 
approximately speaking, “The Ne: 
ciation of bagpipe players." Th 
long-winded ret. 


Tt means, 
volitan ald asso. 
y ought to be a 






POST-MORTEM. 








and it has rapidly increased slnee that date. 
The egg recently bought by Sir 
velonged to a collector named Yarrell, who pur. 
chased it many years ago In France. Its owner | 
had two or three swans’ eggs and this one on a, 
string; and Yarrell bought the auk’s eg for two | 
francs, or about forty cents. | 
Not all great auke’ eggs are alike. In length they 
vary from four and one-eighth inches to five Inches. 






The greater number have a white ground, but | man altogether. 


wncey Crewe || 





Jests at the expense of doctors will 


ve no end. It fs recorded that one doctor lately 
asked another: 





» You manage to get your 
keticrally have to sue the he 
the second doctor. 





“OH, shure it's done me 
south,” said an iny 
In fa 


wurrld of ge 
e come back a 
cl, Im quite mesilf again.” 





quite remember how I did it. I am gure I did not | 
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COMPANION. 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
(Ado. 


acknowledged the purest and best. 





96.00 $10.00.FOR BOYS 


ODAKS EAN agi tor 


eut stamp for 
at 
Developing and Printing Outtit $1.50. 
EASTMAN ‘KODAK’ COMPANY, Rocuesrer, N. Y. 


LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas? 


Wien you can yet the Bent at 
Cargo prices in any Quantity. 
Di Tea and Toilet set: 
Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
Cook Books and ail kinds of premi: 
yma given to Club A\ 

Good Income made by gettin 
orders for our celebrated goods. 
For full particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 

81 and 8 Vesey St., N. ¥. 


LADIES’ OR GENTLEMEN'S WHEELS 


welgh under 90 pounds and 
fully guaranteed, A Proper- 
ly Built Wheel need’ not 









P. 0, Box 289. 


“STERLING” 
BICYCLES 


weigh more for service. 





Changeable 
Corrugated 
Piano Wire Spokes 


Hollow Steel or Wood Rims 






Gear 60 or 67 
Hubs 





Don" y until you get our 
Catalogue (the most unique 
and original in the U. 8.), 
which illustrates and ex: 
plains these special features. 










Saves Babies’ Lives 





and makes them healthy 
and strong. 
t.can of LACTATED Foon will be sent 


A 
Free to any mother for triai upon receipt of 4 
2ct. stamps to pay postage. Mention this puper. 


RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


ONE of Patch’s 
Novus 


Root Beer Tablets 


maker_a glass of deli- 
clous Root Beer wnme- 
diately. No yeast! No fer-' 
mentation! No alevhol | 
formed! “Buy of. your 
druggist or send 13 Cts, | 
for 1 bottle, or $1.16 for i 
dozen bottle t-pald. 


Free 


WELLS 


Beats All! 
NOVUS 





ROOT BEER 
TABLETS. 


E.L. PATCH (0., Mfg. 









Extract from letter 
recelved by Messrs. 
Nevius & Haviland. 


“Wesell your Shade 
Rollersaltogetherand 
recommend them 
above all others.”” 


NOT OLD ENOUGH 


to have forgotten that it 
takes wire and good 
workmanship to make a 
satisfactory Shade Roller. 


BUT OLD ENOUGH 


to have established a reputation through- 
out America as the manufacturers of the 
best Shade Roller. 


A word to the wise is “Efficient.” 
Highest Award Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1898, 
NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 


Manufacturers Efficient Spring Shade Rollers, 
420 and 422 Broome St., N. Y. City. 
Send for Illustrated Circular H. 


Don't neglect your children’s 
teeth. Care for them constantly. 
The best dentrifice is 


RuBifoa 


ForTue TEETH 











Itis peerless for chil- 
y dren. Its delicious 
1 flavor wins them. 


n It keeps the teeth 
white and strengthens the gums. 
2s cents. All Druggists. 


Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





» made 


JUNE 41, 14, 


BULL’S-EYE, 


The New Kind of Camera, 


LIGHT-PROOF FILM CARTRIDGE! 
NO DARK ROOM REQUIRED, 
Best and mors Prrlces Pilces WS to Big eearaln 


Pi 
Send for copy of * Stray Bits at the World's _ 
Batch oie Re Bla He Eve, with complete descr, 


Boston Camera Mfg. Co., 380-2 Tremont St., Boston, Mau, 


A Certain 
Standard 


of excellence exists in every given class 
of things. In revolvers it is those made 
by Smith & Wesson. 
They excel in convenience, safety, 
appearance, accuracy and _ penetration, 
Send for illustrated catalog. 


Smith & Wesson, %32cn'¢::- 





KNOWLEDGE brings Comfort, and improve 


ment, tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. ‘The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more,with less ex 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the purée liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of F 
Its excellence {x due to its presei 








8 
iti, in the form 
mont acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh: 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually ‘cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. Jt has given satisfaction to inillions, and 
met with the approval of the miedical profession, 
because It acts on the Kidneys, Liver aud Bowel 
















without weakening them, und it is_ perfectly free fro 

every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 

fale by all druguists Jn SO-cent aud #100 bites. 

butit ts manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 

SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on everr 

package, also the ame Syrup of Figs; and, beng 
1 fuformed, yon will not accept any substitute 








99c. 


Ladies’ Wrappers as 
illustrated, Soft Fin- 
ish Percale, collar 
and ruffle trimmed with 
Hamburg edging, im- 
mense sleeves, Wattean 
back; pink, helfotrope, 
blue‘and light grounds ; 
sizes 82 to 46 at 99 cts. 

Also the same style 
of fine figured 
Irish Lawn (without 
embroidery), light 
wrounds ; sizes 82 to #at 


89c. 


NOTE, Our Estab- 
lishment is the largest 
New York; mall 
order system the most 
complete in America, 
Fashion Catalogue 
FREE to any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
Third Avenue, 59th & 60th Streets, New York. 
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this preparation m 
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ranted One Year 
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ough I tried ever so many things 
obtained no satisfaction until I 
After using one bottle of 
y hair ceased falling out and was 
aral color.”’-—Mrs, HERZMANN, 359 
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| fellow, who leads the school easily in classics, 
but has to work for dear life to pass his examina- 
tions in mathematics. He is a long-legged fellow, 
a trifle stoop-shouldered, and is just raising a 

nele Amos’s Gift,” ete, | Mustache. He seldom attends class-meetings, 

and we were surprised when he came in. But 

We did not pay much attention to athletics at | when he heard what was going on, he rose up a 

Waumbek Institute. We could not afford to. | little straighter than usual. 

Most of us came from homes where a dollar must) “If this class declines a challenge from St. 

go along way, and some of us even earned our, Andrews for fear of being beaten,"’ he declared, 

own dollars as we went along. When a student | ‘1 shall at once sever my connection with this 

pays his own way, he does not waste much of | institution.” 

what he earns in preparing for college races. | Some of the boys langhed, but most of us rose 
Of course we were interested in them—knew | to the solemnity in Wilkins’s demeanor. He was 

who were likely to win, and all that. Weeven so much in earnest that the matter no longer 

had a baseball nine of 

our own, but it was in- 

variably beaten in the 

annual match with the 


THE WAUMBEK BOAT-RACE. 


By Caroline Harwood Garland, 
Author of “The Slow Race, 











go on. 

“All in favor of this little motion will please 
raise their—rise,"’ he substituted. 

Billy Peters had been busily whispering to 
| those nearest him, and though he was at the foot 
| of the class in everything except physics, he 
evidently understood wirepulling. When Hen- 
dricks paused, Billy punched two or three fellows 
suggestively and rose. Those he had punched 
got up rather slowly. 

But Wilkins pulled out his long tegs and slowly 
rose up with such an air of its being the only 
right thing on earth to do, that the rest of us 
fellows could not sit still. By the time he was 














To his surprise no one said a word. He hadto| Wilkins held out a member that looked like a 


| jointed rod. Hendricks laid his fingers on the 
| place where the biceps onght to be and wasn't. 
| Then he bared his own arm; and Wilkins almost 
ished tears at the difference. He looked away 
enviously at Billy Peters, and [ really think that 
at that minute he would gladly have exchanged 
| places with him, rank and all. 
| One of the professors undertook to oversee our 
training-table. We had plenty of good, plain 
food—beef, bread and oatmeal. We easily dis- 
pensed with pies, cake and tobacco. 
“No candy ?”’ asked Billy, anxiously. He had 
| the sweetest tooth in Waumbek. 
| No, indeed!” ordered the professor. 
“ll never be able 
to get past Fountain's 
the days he puts out 











town boys. Occasion- 
ally the two lower 
classes would get up a 
rowing match, and we 
upper-class men would 
go down to the boat- 
house and applaud the 
winners. But we did 
not havea regular crew, 
or anything like that. 
So you may judge of 
our dismay when we 
of the senior class re- 
ceived a challenge from 
the Seniors of St. An- 
drews for a bdat-race. 
St. Andrews is a very 
fashionable preparatory 
school in our part of 
the state. Rich men’s 
sons from all over the 
country attend it. The 
St. Andrews boys are 
devoted to athletics, but 
I do not know that 


their scholarship is 
higher than Waum- i 
bek's. If they had \ 


sent us a challenge to 
a debate, or fur a con- 
test in any scholastic 
matter, we should have 
met them fair-handed. 
But a boat-race! 

We called a class- 
meeting at once. All 
knew that we could not 
row them. The ques- 
tion was, how to get 
out of it with least 
discredit to ourselves. 
We appointed a coin- 
mittee to draft a letter 











declining the challenge. 
It was while the 
members of the commit- 


“I KNEW WE SHOULD DO IT!” 


fresh creains,” Billy 
confessed. 
“Yes, you will!”’ 


said Wilkins, grimly. 
“Pil walk down with 
you every day, to make 
sure,’ and though Billy 
t groaned, Wilkins was 
i as good as his word. 
| Billy owned up after- 
ward that he did not 
get as much as a pep- 
permint until after the 
race. 

We had good times 
training. It was fine 
out on the river those 
pleasant June days, 
with the song-sparrows 
and bobolinks singing 
and the swallows skiin- 
ming the water. Hen- 
dricks made us work, 
though. He began 
pretty easy, but he had 
plainly quickened the 
time within a week. 
That was right; and 
no matter how hard 
Hendricks was, we 
stood by him. He told 
us that was our only 
chance. 

“You must pull all 
together—you must be 
one machine,’’ he would 
say. ‘No one is to con- 
sider himeelf as an in- 
dividual at all.” Then 
he would work us, up 
and down, back and 
forth. 

After we pulled to- 
gether pretty well, he 
would speed us a little. 
He always brought us 
back tired, but never 





tee were out in a corner with their pencils in their | appeared trivial. Wilkins had hardly taken his | half-way up, some of the others got under way. | exhausted; and then we would run up for a bath 


bands and their heads down that Billy Peters | seat, with a portentous gravity that affected us 
rose. Billy is a first-rate fellow, but he has | all, before Billy Peters was on his feet again. 
more muscle than head—so we thought then. “Old Wilkie is right!"’ growled he. «If we 
“I should like to ask,” said he, “why we've | can't beat ‘em, we can at least try.” 
got to decline this challenge? What's the reason The class, hitherto unanimous in depression, 
we can't accept it and beat 'em ?” now began to be rent with conflicting opinions. 
“We can accept the challenge and be beaten,’ | All began to talk at once. In the midst of it all 
said Hendricks, the only fellow in the class who , Wilkins stretched himself up again. 
knew a straw about rowing. “If you want to| “Mr. President!’ called he, twisting his mus- 
furnish money for a new boat and training-table | tache a little, as he was trying to learn to do when 
and all the other expenses just to see the St. | he wanted to be impressive. Hendricks was 
Andrews fellows come over here and row us out | president, though he had forgotten all about it 
of sight, why, go ahead.” till he heard the solemn call of Wilkins. 
“Why can't we row them out of sight?’*asked| ‘Mr. Wilkins," announced he, as soon as he 
the undaunted Peters. {could pull his wits together. ‘Class come to 
«Because we can't!"’ declared Hendricks, flatly. | order!"’ he shouted, rapping on the back of a 
“They've got a good shell to row and men trained | chair. ‘‘Mr. Wilkins has the floor.” 
to row it. We have nothing here except some “I don’t believe in crying before you're hurt,” 
scows and a river. They might as well send, went on Wilkins. ‘I therefore move you, Mr. 
the challenge to the girls in town as to us." President, that this challenge be accepted; that a 
“I'll bet,’’ said Billy, who, when he advanced | crew be selected forthwith ; that a boat be ordered ; 





an idea stood by it, ‘if they had sent it to the| that a training-table be arranged for, and that | 


girls, the girls wouldn't sneak out without even the crew begin practice at once." 
trying.” “Ts that all ?"’ asked Hendricks, with withering 

“Well,” said Hendricks, by wag of a poser, | sarcasm; but Billy Peters promptly seconded the 
“how much will you contribute toward a shell ?’' | motion. 

Billy searched gravely in all his pockets, and| “It is moved and seconded,'’ said Hendricks, 
produced various things that were not money; in a sepulchral tone, “that this challenge be 
but the cash exhibit was only fifteen cents. | accepted ; that a crew be selected; that a boat be 

“You're quite welcome to that,"’ he remarked | ordered; that a training-table be instituted, and 
with @ grand air. ; that the crew begin practice at once. Remarks 
Just then Wilkins came in. Wilkins is a queer | are now in order.” 


By the time he began to straighten ap his 
shoulders, most of the rest started; and by the 
time he got his head well up into the air and was 
twisting his mustache, every body was scrambling, 
for no one wanted to be the last one up. 

“ Well!’ gasped Hendricks. ‘You're the 
biggest set of idiots —’’ Then he remembered 
his duties as president, and declared the motion 
carried. 

In an instant the class was in an uproar. But 
| Billy Peters insisted that the whole matter was 
simple enough; and Wilkins, who, until then, had 
had a great contempt for Billy's scholarship, now 
sat at his feet in great respect, as Billy's executive 
mind worked out schemes for raising money. 

It resulted in Wilkins and Peters going around 
with a subscription paper; and as all the Waum- 
bek people became greatly interested at once, and 
each gave something, the money was raised very 
soon. 

Hendricks was not yet enthusiastic, but he was 
a good fellow; and as he was the only one of us 
all who had ever pulled in a shell, we made him 
captain. 

He pulled stroke. Logan, a big, healthy chap, 
with muscles developed by woodchopping, pulled 
second. I was third, and Billy Peters was fourth. 

You should have seen Wilkins’s face when it 
was settled. 

“Why, Wilkie!’ laughed Hendricks. 
didn’t want to pull, did you? 
your arm!"" 


“You 





Why, just look at | 


and come down to the table feeling like kings. 
i; And what appetites we had' 

The only trouble was that, do our best, the 
| fellows would want us to do a little better. 
| Finally Hendricks had to cool them down, 
| “Look here,”’ said he, ‘you just stop nagging. 
' You fellows agreed to be reasonable. You know 
‘as well as we do that we can’t win. The only 
' thing we can do is to make a good fight. We are 

doing our best to do that. Possibly, with hard 

‘work, we may come within a boat's length of St. 
| Andrews. If we do that you ougiit to be satistied. 
If we should make it less, you onght to be 
| downright proud. And if we should lap their 
boat, I should feel better than I expect to feel all 
the days of my hfe." 

After that the boys were more moderate; but 
the girls in town made a lot of flags to wave in 
case we won—just like girls! 

Old Wilkins trotted around after us like a dog. 
He sat at our table, borrowed a boat, rowed out 
| with us whenever he could, and avowed his hope 
| of coming in as a substitute if either of us gave 
out. But exercise did not seem to make much 
| difference with that little arm of his; and it was 
| evident that Wilkins’s place was going to be on 
shore. His voice had good carrying qualities 
anyw 

The race was fixed for the twenty-fifth; and 
the Saturday before, when we came up from the 
river, Hendricks turned around and gave us the 
first hopeful word he had spoken. 








— 
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“Boys,” said he, ‘I think we're going to stand 
the St. Andrews Club a pretty good pull.” 

Half the town were out to see us row on our 
last day of practice! They all brought their 
watches to tine us. Of course that was just the 
time that Hendricks took to slow us down and 
make us work, and break us up, and start us in 
again. He didn't keep us out long, and when the 
row was over and we were back in the boat-house 
we were about discouraged, and the crowd broke 
up in disappointment. But at supper-time, when 
no one was near the river, Hendricks called us 
back to the boat. 

“I don’t want to give you much more,” said 
he. ‘But I should like to see if we can’t make 
down to the bend of the river in better time 
than we've made yet." 

We understood. Each one of us laid out to do 


his best, but always as part of the whole machine, ; 


never one thinking of himself. The boat sped 
through the water in fine shape, and we were sure 
we were doing better than we had ever done 
before. 

Hendricks said not a word till we were on shore, 
but when he looked up from a glance at his watch 
his eyes were shining. 

“Now, boys,” said he, impressively, and we 
hung on his words as if our very lives were to 
answer for it, “if we can do as well as that 
to-morrow, we can keep pretty well alongside the 
St. Andrews men. I have heard,—mind, I don’t 
know how true it is,—but I have heard that they 
are so contident of winning that they haven't 
trained down to right form by a good deal. If 
that is so, we can make them hustle. But no one 
is to think of himself at all, but only of —" 

“We've heard that before,"’ broke in Peters, 
irreverently. 

“Well, see that vou remember it,”’ snapped 
Hendricks, wrathfully, and then we all went up 
to supper. 

The twenty-fifth was a fine day. The St. 
Andrews boys came up on the noon train, and a 
committee from our class went down to meet 
them and do the honors. 

Our crew was to report at the boat-house at 
three o'clock. Hendricks made us keep quiet 
before that—no visiting, no gadding about, no 
talking. We were tu stay in our rooms and mind 
our business. 

So we did. But we were all glad to get down 
to the boat-honse at last. Wilkins went down 
with us because we couldn't keep him away, and 
he began giving us what he called points. 

“I was reading about a fellow,’ he related, 
“whose oar broke right in the middle of the race. 
Aud he dove out of the boat into the water so 
nicely that the boat never felt the shock at all, 
and the other fellers pulled in and won the race.” 

“I catch on,” said Peters. ‘We all know 
what's expected of us.’’ 

«And I was reading somewhere else about a 
crew that had their boat upset by a sudden squall. 
Those fellows pushed their boat with one hand 
and swam with the other, and pushed their boat 
over the line and won the race!"" 

“Must have been mighty near in when they fell 
in,” called Hendricks. ‘I'll put you out, Wilkins, 
if you don't keep still.” 

Wilkins rose and twisted his mustache with 
an offended air. 

“T'll go at once," he growled. 

But he went only as far as the threshold, and 
there he sat down and stayed till we almost 
knocked him over when we pushed the boat off. 

Hendricks was as cool as a cucumber when we 
took our places, but Logan was as pale as death. 
I don't know how I looked, but I know I felt 
mighty queer at my stomach. But Billy Peters! 
He kept up a string of jokes abont every 
and nodded good-by patronizingly to the president, 
who had come down to see us off. 

We pulled easily up to the judge's boat. The 
St. Andrews boys won the toss and took their 
position nearest the bank. We followed into line. 
We sat there an instant in dead silence, our oars 
raised, every nerve tense. I think another instant 
of it would have killed me. 

But suddenly there came the clear, sharp crack 
of a pistol. Hendricks dropped his oar as if it had 
been connected by electricity. The rest of us 
followed, and we were off. 

The instant that my oar struck the water I felt 
better. Over and over again Hendricks had told 
us to row entirely within onrselves for the first 
half of the race. So we were rowing steadily and 
Well together, and our shell was shooting cleanly 
through the smooth water. I did not even hear the 
shout of applause that went up from both banks 
as we sped off. 








The St. Andrews men made a beautiful start, | 


too. Aftera few minutes’ pull it was evident that 
they, too, were reserving themselves for the home- 
stretch. The two boats kept about abreast for the 
first half mile, and then St. Andrews began to forge 
slightly ahead —not much perhaps, but. still 
enough to take her out of my line of vision. 
When they reached their stake buoy they 
rounded it easily, and settled down in splendid 
shape for the homeward pull. I think our buoy 
must have drifted a little, and lengthened our 
distance by two or three yards. At any rate 
when we, too, came np into the homeward course 
St. Andrews was a full boat-length ahead. 
Hendricks had said that if we could keep as 
near to them as that we should do well. So 1 
just lay down to my oar, determined to see the 
first sign Hendricks gave of quickening a little. 
But Hendricks kept the stroke down to that 
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steady pull, pull, pull, and soon the,St. Andrews 
boat was two lengths ahead. After that I did not 
look again, but kept my eyes fixed on the back of 
| Logan’s mighty neck, where I ought to have been 
looking all the time. 

It seemed to me we pulled hours this way. 
Then Hendricks quickened a little, and we knew 
the critical moment had come. 

“Pull, boys!"’ ordered he, and pull we did. 

Slowly we closed up that awful gap. Then 
they spurted and opened it again. But our steady | 
work was telling. We closed up the gap again, 
and finally began to lap their boat. 

Then all was misty about me, as I laid out 
every pound of strength on that wooden oar. 
When finally I heard a great shout and knew it 
was all over, one way or another, [ was pretty 
| well gone. 

Well, we won that race! The St. Andrews 
! boys had underestimated us, and had not trained 
| fine enough. 

| You should have seen Wilkins! He forgot to 
twirl his mustache, and stood there on the bank 
with hands rammed bard down in his pockets, 
whooping at the top of his voice. Then, when 
we rowed back to the boat-house, his long legs 
went hurrying along the bank; and when we 
landed, he grabbed Billy Peters and hugged him. 

“I knew we should do it!”’ he cried. 


“So did I!" gasped Billy. 





THE POOR. 


God’s poor came first, the very first! 
God's poot were firat to see, to hear, 
To feel the light of heaven burst 
¥ull on their faces far or near, 
His poor were first to follow, first to fall! 
What if at last His poor stand first of all? 
Selected. —Joagquin Siller. 
H ——_—_++- 


| GREEN PEAS FOR DINNER. 


Millie Mitchell was only six years old. Her 
mother was very poor, and sewed for her living 
in two small rooms of a dingy New York house 
| not far from East Broadway. One bright day in 
summer, a day that made even the shabby and 





dirty street seem pleasant because of the breeze | 


and sunshine that were blended there, Millie's 
mother said to the child: 

; You've been very good for three whole days, 
and I promised you thateif you didn’t worry and 
fret me the least bit for that length of time you 

| should have something nice to eat on the fourth 

| day.” 

| Millie jumped for joy. Her blue eyes glittered, 

| and the red lips curled away from her tiny white 

‘teeth in a glorious little smile. Even in her 

| coarse gown she was very pretty, and if she had 
been arrayed like some of the children who then 
were romping in the up-town parks, watched by 
their careful nurses, with her yellow floss of hair 
neatly combed and daintily beribboned, vou 
might even have paused and said of her, ‘““How 
beantifal a child!” 

“I guess what it is!’’ she cried. “It's green 
peas! It's green peas!” 

“Yes,” said her mother; ‘‘and I shelled them 
‘on the sly, and they'll soon be cooked. And 
there'll be potatoes, too, with some of the meat 
| left over from yesterday. The meat will be cold, 





COMPANION. 


I guess he aint going to have any. I wish he 
was.” 

As she danced away, with a faint hum of song 
on her lips and the breeze blowing her bright 
hair, the eyes of the bloated man followed her. 
His hand dropped from the flimsy sleeve of the 
boy, and presently it slipped into one of his own 
pockets. 

“You said there wasn't anything home to eat ?”” 
He drew out half a dollar and gave it to the boy. 
“That's all I’ve got left, but itll buy something. 
I won’t take no more drink to-day. I guess I 
can work off this spree before to-morrow mornin’. 
Go home an’ tell yer mother I said that. Hurry, 
now, an’ I'll trudge on after ye.” 

The pale boy, with his coin close-grasped in one 
weak hand, hastened down the street. He knew 
too well his father’s good resolves—how soon they 
melted in air. But at least the awful want 
from which he and his little sister and his sick 
mother were all three suffering would be appeased 
for a short time. 

Fifty cents meant so much! Ten cents would 
buy lots of bread. Twenty cents would buy a 
good deal of meat. And then there would be 
twenty cents left. And that for to-morrow might 
stave off actual starvation at least another day. 

‘Then, if his father really stopped drinking, he 
might stay sober again for a month, and even 
longer, and get work, and. change all this awful 
famine and trouble into at least comparative 
; comfort and peace. And that little girl, with the 
dancing eyes and the breezy, yellow hair, would 
somehow have brought the whole happy change 
; about! 

As he thonght this thought, the pale boy, 
speeding to his miserable home a few streets 
| away, blessed that same little girl from the lowest 
deeps of his grateful and astonished heart. 

| Meanwhile Millie went buoyantly on, with the 
‘old crumpled rose on her hat bobbing up and 
| down in the suminer wind. 


| relling. One was larger than the other, and 
: appeared to be very old indeed. She was possibly 


Soon she met two girls, who seemed to be quar- | 
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with delight past Susie’s reach, and then strutting 
importantly away. 

As the girls watched her their faces were sweet 
with smiles of delight and humor—smiles that 
gave them again for a few moments the looks uf 
their less troubled childhood. When Kate, tarn- 
ing, caught this look on Susie’s face, a deeper 
satisfaction came into her own. 

“Well, let's go home, then," said Susie, a5 
Millie disappeared. ‘‘I¥asn't she a dear little 
thing?” 

Kate was too wise to risk any reference to Susie's 
former mood, for a word of argument or moral- 
izing might have thrown her back on her obsti- 
nacy by renewing her sense of the monotony of 
home and the attractions of the Bowery Paradise, 
All that Kate said was : 

“Let's us have green peas for dinner, Susie. [ft 
there aint any in the house, I'll run round to 
Maullen’s for some.” 

“Yes, I'm good, too, now, Kate,” said Susie, 
with a look of tears and smiles. ‘And I'm going 
to have green peas for dinner!”" she 
ing the very accents of Millie, skipping in her 
fashion, and then strutting away importantly by 
Kate's side. 

Kate still said nothing. 

Suddenly Susie stopped and looked earnestly at 
her friend. 

“The Bowery Paradise won't have me for a 
fairy, if you want to know, Kate." 

“Well, I'in just as glad as glad, Susie! And 
we're both going to have green peas for dinner!” 

Kate’s failure in attempting to imitate Millie's 
tone made Susie laugh more than before, and the 
two went happily away with arms round each 
other's waists. 

Meanwhile, Millie entered the little kitchen 
where her mother stood with the flushed face of a 
toilful yet triumphant cook. 

“I guess dinner must be ready by this time,” 
said Millie. 

“It is,’ said her mother, and pointed to the 
: pine table, with two plates and three dishes gleain- 
| ing from its coarse, clean cloth. Millie, with a 








sixteen years old, while her companion could not 
; have been more than fourteen. 

“I won't go back home, Kate,’’ said the 
| younger girl, who was pretty, with a face pink as 
}@ sea-shell and great, liquid eyes, full of dark, 
starry shadow. ‘Father's drunk half the year. 
Of course I love mother, but she’s always got the 
| young ones to mind. No, I'll earn my own living 
| the best way I can.” 

“Susie!” cried the other girl, with a horrified 
accent. 4 
; Yes, I will! 
| know what I'm talking about. Aint I got a first- 
class chance ?"” 

“No, it's wrong." 

“Wrong? Oh, go along with your notions! 
Won't the Bowery Paradise give me eight 
dollars a week to dance only about a half-hour 
levery night in the new pantomime? I'm to be 
one of the Moonlight Fairies. Why, Kate, just 
think! My dress‘ll be all white lace and silver, 
{and a pair o' silver wings and spangled slippers 
and a wand and a big half-moon on the top o’ my 
| head!" 

“Don't go, Susie!"" 
' you into bad company. 


urged Kate. “It'll bring 





Oh, you go along, Kate. I, 


thing, | 


for I haven't got time, with my sewing, to heat it.| ‘Bad company! Any worse than my father— 
But two hot vegetables, Millie—think of that! drunk most always?" 

And now you can run out into the street for aj ‘Your mother needs you at home,” Kate per- 
‘little while, and when you come in I'll have! severed. ‘It would break her heart for you to 
everything ready. But mind you don't stay long, ‘run away and leave her.” 

and remember not to pass the corner.” “But she won't let me join the show if I keep 
! To pass the corner meant to invade the greater | on living at home,"* said Susie, with an obstinate 
bustle and breadth of the thoroughfare near by. | pout. i 
Millie would not have dared to do that, even if, “She's right; she’s right, Susie. Oh say, do 
| she had desired. She simply trotted along the ' give up all this! What are your little brothers 
pavements of her particular block, just as she had and sisters goin’ to do without you? Why, they 
done countless times before. can’t never go ont at all if yon go. No more 
| The merry wind blew back her silken hair | play for them—oh say, Susie —" 

| below the ragged brim of her hat, with its one Just then Millie paused and looked, with her 
old crumpled scarlet rose nodding on the crown. | infantile candor, full into the faces of the two 

She was going to have green peas for dinner, girls. 
and she was magnificently happy. | _ “I'm going to have green peas for dinner to-day. | 

Certain residents of the street knew her, and | Tam. I've been good, and my mother's cooking 
smiled to her from their doorways. To some of | the green peas now."" i 
these, as she tripped along, she would say, with a: Instantly the attention of the two was caught ' 
mellow little laugh, “We're going to have green | by the child's confidence and beauty. | 
peas for dinner!" “Aint she a funny little thing?’ said Kate, | 

Some answered her laugh rather coldly. Others | kneeling beside the child. 
answered it in a humaner way. Still others gave “T aint always good," said Millie, gravely. 
her a sigh of pity. They were all poor people, “Oh, I guess vou aint ever very bad, are you?" 
but there were grades in their poverty, self- | said Susic, looking down, her pout lost in amuse- | 
importance and pride. | ment, so facile was her disposition. 

Soon she reached a grim, ramshackle tavern in ‘Millie pondered this seriously for three seconds. 
the middle of the block. From its door a big! “TI fret and worry my mother,” she replied, | 
man with a puffed, purplish face had just | conscientiously, and looking down with shame | 
emerged. Beside him was a thin, frail boy, with and wonder whether her eldere would speak to} 
sunken cheeks. The man had gripped the boy’s her after such a confession. Both girls laughed | 
sleeve, and his frown was full of threat. | with delight in the child's pretty simplicity. 

“Go home,” he growled, “and tell your mother “It’s very wrong for a little girl to fret her 
that if she sends ye here agin when I'm takin’ a | mother—that's what my mother says,” said 
sociable glass, I'll send ye back to her with the Millie, stoutly persisting. 
life beat half out o’ you, so 1 will!” | “And what if you was a big girl?" said Kate, 

The boy gave a faint ery of pain. His father’s not looking at Susie. 
hand had clutched bruisingly what slight flesh “No inatter if I was as big—as big—" Millie 
there was on his fragile arm. | paused and her eyes roved for a comparison—‘“‘as , 

Millie came to a standstill, and stared inno- | big as the engine-housc,” she ended, surprised by | 
cently into the man’s face. her own imagination of attaining such size. | 

“T'm going to have green peas for dinner!"’ she “Yon dear little girl! Whose girl are you?” 
said. “I've been good for three whole days, and said Susie, trying to clutch and kiss the child. 

I'm going to have ‘em!"" But at the tone of praise all Millie’s joy came | 
Here Millie put her head on one side and! rushing back to her. 

| critically surveved the wan, sunken-cheeked boy. | “But now I'm good—and I'm going to have | 
{1 guess he'd like some green peas for dos dinner. | green peas for dinner!” cried Millie, skipping 























‘nearer than any other creature to the sun. 


gleeful sinile, climbed into her own chair. 
“You must have had quite a long walk,” sad 
her mother, as she took the remaining chair. “I 


generally do, the neighbors tell me.” 
| “I talked to a few people,’ answered Millie, 
“but I guess I forgot what I said.” 

“Oh, I know, you little goose," laughed her 

mother, as she uncovered the peas. “Yon told 
them you were going to have green peas for 
* dinner.” 

“Yes,” said Millie, with an intellectual abstrac- 
| tion caused by whetted appetite, “I guess thas 
what I did tell "em, but I aint quite sare. \-1 
guess I was pretty excited, and didn’t ’xactly 
know just what I said.” 
| Her mother laughed again, and helped her 
generously from the dishful of peas. And Millie 
ate them with a tine relish and in splendid igno- 
| rance of how wholesome and important a part 
they had caused her to play in the mighty scheme 
of human events. Epocak FAwcett. 





MY SMALLEST SITTER. 


In years of wandering through the remoter 
corners of the Southwest, my camera and I have 
jolted over hundreds of thousands of miles, on 
trains, engines, hand-cars; in sulkies, buek- 
boards, farm wagons and clumsy carretas; 00 
mules, on borses, on burros, on foot. 

We have “caught” the savage dances of half- 
known Indians with living rattlesnakes in their 
hands and mouths; the crucifixion of a fanatic, 
and the inconceivable self-tortures of his flagellant 
brethren; witches and bewitched; and a thousand 
other remarkable sights. 

After all this, the smallest and the prettiest 
object“on which we ever focussed our joint 
attention came to us only the other day. : 

We had been revelling for the twelfth time in 
the wonders of high-perched Acoma, the strangest 
little city in the world, amid whose peerless cliffs 
one never wearies of picture-making. Coming 
down to its danghter pueblo of Laguna, I was 
passing the evening in one of the rare oases of 
New Mexico, trying to talk Queres to a deep-eyed 
two-year-old Laguna maiden. 

In the midst of our chatter there came & 
curious buzzgng, and my little Indian friend 
began to clap her hands at something which Was 
whirring along the rigas of the roof. 

It was a humming-bird—the tiny chuparost: 
which my aboriginal neighbors declare hes tae 
in 
mythical Contest of Wings, the turkey-buzzerd 
flew higher than the eagle, but lost the race 





| spose you stopped and talked to people; you 
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because the sly chuparosa had all the time been 
quietly perched on the turkey-buzzard’s head, and 
so had been higher than he! 

This Httle visitor, who had come by the open 
door into the light and laughter so late at night, 
was a female of the tiniest species of humming- 
bird, not nearly so large as the two first joints of 
my dnger. Her exquisite brown plumage was 
almost as small as butterflies’ feathers; she was. 
mottled under the throat, and iridescent with 
emerald on head and neck. 

Weary of beating her translucent wings against 
the walis, she alighted upon the top of a cupboard. 
I stole up and put my forefinger under her breast, 
lifting very gently. The ruse worked—in a moment 
she fluttered up lightly and perched upon my 
finger. 

I walked carefully to the lamp at the other end 
of the room; and there we all stood looking at our 
tiny visitor, our big faces within a foot of her. 

She was perfectly self-possessed. Cocking her 
little head to one side, she returned our stare from 
an eye so tiny as to be barely visible, and kept her 
gtrange perch for more than a quarter of an hour 
before she decided to explore the room more fully. 

We determined to take her picture. 
the camera, marked a spot on the yexo-whitened 
wall and focussed. Then I gently caught Ja chup- 
arosa, Who at once cheerfully resumed her perch 
on my tinger. - 

It was a contrast which struck even the child— 
squat, hard hand, rough and rope-burned with 
the breaking of a savage bronco, upholding that 
tiniest, tenderest and loveliest of all the feathered 
world. 

Here 
and to whom I could not say, Now look pleasant;” | 
but never was artist more concerned than I about a 
pose. 

The Nash-lamp refused to work, and we had to | 
burn the magnesium powder ona paper, with many 
struggles. There was strong probability that our 
puzzled sitter would fly away, or turn the back of 
her head to us, or in some other way spoil the 
desired effect. But just as the flash went off, she 
was watching us out of a corner of her eye, and 
the magic glass caught the very image we wished. 

In the morning I took our little guest out into 
a field breast-high with the purple guaco. She 
poised an instant on my hand, and then flew off as 
blithely as if she had been all her life used to 
sitting for her photograph. C.F. LuMMts. 
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SAVED BY A HORNET’S NEST.) 


I was fishing with my friend, Dick Henderson, 
when we came upon a huge hornet’s nest suspended 
beneath a bush. Swayed by the common impulse 
of destructiveness, I suggested that we should set | 
fire to the nest, 

“No, indeed,” said Dick. “If we attack the nest 
we deserve to get stung. Mr. Yellow Jacket is a 
self. ecting citizen, and will pot troubie you 
unless you wantonly interfere with bim. If he} 
resents aggression fiercely, we cannot blame him | 
for that, cun we? Besides, a hornet’s nest is held | 
sacred among us Hendersons.” 

“You don’t mean to confess,” I exclaimed, “that 
it symbolizes the spirit and temper of your; 
family?” 

“Not exactly,” replied Dick. “But it certainly | 
preserved the connection between flesh and spirit | 
for our family at a very critical moment. My | 
Grandfather Henderson owed his life to a nest of 
hornets at a time when he, « young man of twenty. | 
two, was the sole representative of his line.” j 

The trout were not rising, and the rapidly heating 
air persuaded to indolence. I stood my rod up in 
& bush, threw myself down in a shady spot, and 
remarked to Dick that he might as well tell me 
about his grandfather. This invitation elicited the 
following curious stor! 

“It was during the War of 1812. The battles of 
Chrysler's Farm and Chateauguay had not yet 
been fought, and the Canadians were in doubt as | 
to the movements of the two American armies ; 
which were preparing to attack Montreal. They 
knew that General Wilkinson was at Sackett’: 
Harbor, making ready to descend the St. Lawrence; | 
but in regard to General Hampton, who was | 
advancing by way of Lake Champlain, information | 
was much in demand. 
My grandfather, James Henderson, who knew | 
the country between the St. Lawrence and Luke | 
Champlain, volunteered to get the information. | 
He had many friends on the American side of the 
line, most of whom, as he knew, heartily disap. | 
proved of this unnecessary struggle between the 
United States and England. On these he depended 
for help if he should get caught; and he realiy | 
gave far too little heed to the nature of the risk he 
was running. Yet he took wise precautions, and 
played his part with discretion. 

“With a ragged-looking horse and a shabby 
peddier’s wagon, and himself skilfully made up 
for the rdle of a country hawker, he was compara- 
tively secure from recognition. Indeed, I have 
heard him boast that he made sales to some of his 
most intimate acquaintances, who never for an 
Metant dreamed that it was Jim Henderson whom 
they were haggling with. 

“All went prosperously until the very end of the 
adventure drew near. My grandfather was return. 
ing with the important information that Hampton's 
objective point was the mouth of the Chateaugnay 






















































River, whence he would cross the St. Lawrence 
and descend upon Montreal from Lachine. | 

“At Smith’s Corners, a little rudimentary 
about ten miles from the Canadian borde 
grandfather stopped for a bite of dinner 

ake Smith, the landlord of the little inn, was a 
trusted friend, and to him Henderson revealed 
himself in obedience toa sudden impulse. It was 
the first time on the whole journey that he had 
given the slightest clue to his true personality 
Well for him that he yielded to this impulse, else 
even the friendly hornet’s nest, to which we are 
coming presently, would not have availed to save 
him. 

“Jake Smith was a stirring fellow, who, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have liked nothing 
better than running a spy to earth; but when that 
spy was Jim Henderson, the case was different 


We got out | 


sa sitter whose head I could not clamp, ' 
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“Henderson had stood his horse and wagon in on 
the xpacious barn floor, and was having a wash in 
a little bedroom opening off the kitchen. 
room door was partly closed. 

“Suddenly, through the crack of the door, he 
caught sight of a small party of American militia. 
men, at whose heels followed two huge brindled 
muastiffs—or part mastiffa, probably a cross between 
mastiif and bloodhound. Henderson, confident in 


idea of going out and speaking to the soldiers, 
when the leader's voice, addressing the landlord at 
the kitchen door, arrested him. 

here’s that peddler chap that drove in here a 
few minutes ago?’ inquired the officer, puzzled at 
seeing no sign of the wagon. 

“What do you want of him? 
lord, with an air of interest. 

““We'll show you presently! said the officer. 
‘And we'll want you, too, if we catch you trying 
to shelter a spy! Where is he?* 

“«T don’t shelter no spies,’ growled Jake Smith, 
ambiguously, ‘and I'd advise you to keep your jaw 
for your own men! You haint got no authority 
) over me, now mind I tell you!’ 

“The officer was 
about to make an 
angry reply, but 
changed his mind. 

‘That peddler,’ 

said he, firmly, ‘is 
| a spy, and it is your 
duty to assist in his 
capture. Is he in 
this house?’ 
Now Sinith knew 
better than to try to 
persuade the sol- 
diers that Hender- 
son had driven 
away. Ie saw they 
‘had certain know- 
ledge of the spy’s. 
presence. So he 
exclaimed: 

“°A spy, is he? 
Well, Lreckon you- 
*ye about got him, 
then. He's drove 
his team in on the 
barn floor, out of 
the sun, and most 
likely but the 
whole squad were 
off for the barn. 

“*To the woods! 
The cave!’ hissed 
Smith toward the 
little bedroom; and 
at the sume instant 
Henderson darted 
from the window, 
down behind the tall 
rows of pole-beans 
and a leafy bed 
of artichokes, and gained the 
cover of the woods which 
touched on the rear edge of 























| the garden, 


“He ran with desperate speed, 

following at first a well-beaten cattle-path 

that led straight into the woods. But he had 
small hope of escape. It was the glimpse he had 
got of those two great dogs that filled his soul with 
dismay. 

“For the troops alone he would have cared little. 
He knew he could outrun most men, and the forest 
afforded iunumerable hiding-places. But those 
dogs! With no weapon but his sheath-knife, he 
could hardly hope to overcome them without being 
himseif disabled; and if he were to take refuge in 
a tree, they would just hold him there till their 
masters arrived, to lead him off tu an ignominious 
death. 

“Henderson concluded, however, that his only 
chance for escape lay in fighting the dogs. If he 
could kill them before the soldiers came up, he 
might possibly get away. 

“But to make the most of this poor chance he 
must get deep into the woods, and lead the dogs a 
long distance ahead of the troops. 

“He understood the sound tacties of dividing 
the enemy’s forces. 














some one had intended for a cane. 

“The cave of which Smith had spoken lay about 
three miles from the village. After following the 
cattle-path for perhaps half a mile, Henderson 
turned a little to the right and plunged into the 
trackless forest. His long, nimble legs carried him 
swiftly over the innumerable obstructions of the 
forest floor. 

“Ils ears were strained anxiously to catch the 
first deep baying that would tell him the dogs were 
on his t. Every minute that the dreadful 
voices delayed was an addition to his little stock of 
hopes. If only he could reach the cave, his chances 
of victory over the dogs would be much increased, 











for the entrance to it was so small that only one of | 


his assailants would be able to get in at a time. 

“At last, when he had run about two miles, his 
breath failed him. He threw himself flat on his 
face on a bit of mossy ground beside a brook. As 
he lay there gasping, his mouth open, his eyes 
shut, suddenly along the resonant ground were 
borne to his ears the voices of the dogs. 

“When he aprang to his feet he could no longer 
































hear them; but he knew he must gain more time 
Jumping into the brook he ran several hundred 
yards up-stream; then, seizing a long, overhanging 
branch, he swung himself well ashore, some ten 
feet clear of the bank 

“Ashe once more headed for the cave, he flat 
tered himself, not without reason, that the dogs 
would lose some time before they picked up his 
scent again 

“The baying of the pursuers soon came near 
enough to be distinctly heard, and then grew in 
volume rapidly. At last it stopped, and he knew 
the dogs had reached the brook, and were hunting 
for the scent. Before that sinister music rose 
again on the stilln of the wilderness air, 
Henderson came in sight of the hillside wherein 
the cave lay hidden 

“Just as he was congratulating himself that he 





The bed. | 


his disguise, was just slipping on his coat with the | 


inquired the land. | 


















He tightened his belt and ran j 
Jon, snatchtng up by the way a stout stick which 


COMPANION. 


had now a good chance of escape, a thought 
occurred to him that dashed his hopes. Why, said 
he to himeclf,the dogs would most likely refuse to 
enter the cave! Seeing the smallness of the 
, entrance, they would no doubt stay baying outside, 
; keeping him like a rat in a hole until the soldiers 
should come and smoke him out. 

“However, he decided to risk it. He could, at 
least, block the entrance with stones, and make 


be some other exit—some fissure in the hill which 
he had never explored. At any rate, he was too 
much exhausted to run any further. 

“Ashe approached the low opening in the hill. 
side a lot of hornets darted past his ears. 
a dread of hornets he ylanced about nervously, 
and imagined at first they were denizens of his 
cave. Butin a moment he saw the nest. 

“It was an immense, gray, globular structure, 
hanging from the branch of a small fir-tree, at a 
height of about two feet from the ground. It was 
not more than five or six feet from the cave, and 
almost directly in front of it. 

“Henderson was a man of resources; and he 
Appreciated the fighting prowess of a well-stirred 

colony of hornets. He 
decided to enlist the 
colony in his defence. 





“The hornets were 
taking no notice of him 
whatever, being intent 
on business of their 
own. Ienderson took 


a long piece of 








from his trousers poek. 
et, and in the most del. 
cf possible 
made one end fast to the 
branch which supported 
the nest. Then, lying 
down flat on his 


fashion 





Routed by Yellow Jackets. 


| face, he squirmed softly past without getting into 
collision with the insects, and crawled into the cave, 
carrying with him the other end of the string. 
Ince safely inside, his first care was to grope 
| around for a big stone or two. These he svon 
proeured, and with their aid the entrance w 
blocked. Then he took off his coat. 
“He laid his ear to the crevices in his barricade. 








| The dogs were getting so near that he could hear | 


now the crashing of their heavy forms as they 
; bounded through the underbrush. 

“Holding his coat ready to stop up, if necessary, 
| the small openings he had left for observation, he 
| began jerking sharply on the string which con- 
nected him with the hornets’ nest. 

“He could hear the furious buzzing which 
‘instantly arose, as the hornets swarmed forth to 

resent the disturbance. He could see how the air 
i grew yellow all about the nest. But it did not 

occur to the angry insects to seek for their dis. 
| turber in the caye. 

“Henderson jerked again and yet again, and the 
enraged swarm grew thicker. 

“At this moment the dogs came into view. Very 
deadly and inexorable they looked, as they bounded 
along, heads low down, their dark, muscular bodies 
dashing the branches aside and bearing down the 
undergrowth. 

“Now, realizing perhaps that they had run their 
prey to earth, they raised their heads and barked, 
| in a tone very different from that of their baying. 
nfalteringly they dashed straight upon the barri- 
iecade; and one of them, as he sprang past, struck 
| the nest a ruder shock than any that Henderson’s 
string had been able to give it. 











were upon the dogs. A sharp chorus arose of 
angry and frightened yelpings. Yet for a few 
seconds the brave brutes persisted in their efforts 
to force an entrance to my grandfather’s retreat. 











This gave the hornets a fair chance 

“They settled upon the animals’ eyes and ears 
and jaws, till flesh and blood—even dog-flesh and 
| blood—could endure the fle guish no longer. 





h dogs rolled over and over, burrowing their 


































B 
noses in the moss, and trying with their paws to 
wpe off their bitter assailants. But the contest 
was too unequal 

“Presently both dogs stuck their tails between 
their legs, and darted off in mad panic through the 

wor Gradually their yelpings died away 
“Henderson then and there registered a yow that 
he would never again break up a hornet’s nest 
He slackened the string till it lay loose and incon 
spicuous amid the moss—but he not exactly 

care to go out and detach it from the branch! 
ven he lay down and rested, feeling pretty 
confident that the soldiers would not find their way 


some sort of fight at the last; or even, there might | 


Having | 


ng | 
| Nubia und Abyssinia on the edge of the caravan 


“In that same instant the exasperated hornets ! 











| camets and goats. 
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to his retreat, now that they were deprived of the 
assistance of the dogs. As for the dogs, he knew 
that their noses were pretty well spoiled for a day 
or two! 

“That night, when he felt quite sure the hornets 
had gone to bed, Henderson crept out of his refuge, 
stole softly past his little protectors without dis- 
turbing them to say farewell, and struck across the 
forest in the direction of the Canadian border. A 
little later the moon got up, and by her light he 
made good progress. 

“Soon after daybrenk he reached the banks of 
the Chateauguay, and about an hour later he fell in 
with a scouting party of the Glengarry Fencibles, 
who took him to the headquarters of De Salaberry, 
the Canadian commander. As for the ragged old 
horse and the peddler’s wagon, they remained at 
Smith’s Corners, a keepsake for Jake Smith.” 

CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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THE BLISS OF NATURE. 
The infinite bliss of Nature 

I feel in every vein. 


The light and the life of Summer 
Blossom in heart and brain. 


—Bayard Taylor. 
++ 


A WILD ANIMAL FARM. 


By Lieutesaat F. de T. Cloth, French Navy. 


Selected. 


About a day’s journey from the banks of the 
Setit River, which runs along the borders of 


road to Kassala, the traveller finds nestling among 
the cocoanut and fruit palms a nameless village. 
Here are situated the wild animal farms belonging 
to foreign dealers. 

When a white man decides to deal in wild beasts, 
he first obtains permission from the native chief to 
butld a farm, For this he pays @ price in silver; 
and he also makes many presents, consisting of 
gaily printed calicoes, colored glass beads, arms 
and ammunition to the chief and his family. 

The chief then details the desired number of 
hunters and attendants for a stipulated time. Then 
the dealer buys the arms he needs, and also the 
necessary horses, camels and goats. 

At one of the farms a thick bamboo hedge sur- 
rounds about two acres of ground. As the white 
traveller passes through the entrance he ts greeted 
respectfully by two robust slaves, armed with 
modern rifles, their loins girded with palm-leaf 
matti 

Within the enclosure are three huge buildings. 
There are also several huts scattered about, in 
which live the native hunters attached to the farm. 
Ali ef them are slaves, and the property of the 
native chief in whose district the farm is situated. 

The residence of the white men fs a framework 
of heavy bamboo sticks. The walls are made of 
strong bamboo matting, and the roof of a thick 
covering of palm-leaves. Fifty yards distant from 
the residence is the building where the young 
lions, elephants and hippopotami are kept. This 
structure is also made of bamboo framework. ‘The 
back and side walls are likewise covered “with 
bamboo matting, but toward the courtyard it is 
open, and the sun ts kept out by the overhanging 
roof of palm-leaves. 

The Interior is divided into three compartments. 
The first contains a great number of cages made of 
timber and barred with iron, for the reception of 
the young lions. The middle part contains a large 
basin filled with fresh water, surrounded by a sand. 
bank around which, on the outer side, runs a high 
wire fence. The tank and the sand-baunk are 
intended for the young hippopotami. 

The rest of the building ts divided into compart. 
ments similar to those in a horse stuble, and these 
are for the accommodations of the young elephants. 
Opposite this structure is a stable for the horses, 
It has no walls, but the interior 
is screened from the sun by palms. 

On a well-equipped farm there are generally 
three white men, one hundred and twenty hunters 
and attendants, seventy camels and about fifty 
goats. From these farms expeditions comprising 
twenty hunters, a sufficient number of attendants, 
ten camels and a dozen goats go out at regular 
intervals in the season to hunt the beasts. 

As the desert between Nubia and Abyssinia is 
divided into two parts by the Setit River and its. 
fertile- banks, lions, elephants and hippopotami are 
found living close together over a comparatively 
smallarea. The Hons roam the plains, the elephants 
live in the forests, and the hippopotami wallow in 
the river or among the reeds on its banks. The 
Abyssinian hunters are, as a rule, brave fellows. 

It is next to imposstble to capture alive a full- 
grown elephant, a lion, or a hippopotamus, and for 
this reason, partly, the young ones are always 
sought. Moreover, some of the animals have to be 
carried bodily from their native wilds to the farm, 
as they stubbornly refuse to march, and it would 
not be easy to carry the grown-up beasts. 

When a herd of elephants is discovered on the 
swampy plains bordering the river—where “durra,” 
a kind of African corn, grows abundantly—the 
hunters ride up to them. An old bull, stationed 
some distance away from the herd, keeps watch, 
and at the slightest sign of danger gives a signal at 
which the whole herd immediately form a battle 
phalanx, keeping the young ones in the rear. 

The hunters on their horses approach the herd 
and then disappear. This is done several times 
until the elephants become an nd the “sta 











































pede” begins. Then the hunters, on 
themselves on the track of the animals, and 
piss by try to hamstring as many of them as possible 
with long swords. This requires much skill and 
quickness, and the hunters are satisfied if they 
disable one of the herd 

The young elephants cannot run as fast as the 
old ones, but they follow in the trail As the young 
one passes, the hunters throw a lasso around him 
and then fasten him to a tree, where he is usually 
left fora day or two. When he becomes exhausted 
ind comparatively time through over-exertion and 
hunger, he is thrown down and his ‘legs and trunk 

e tied so that he can do no harm. The hunters 

Jom suceeed in lassoing more than one or two 

elephants during a sing “mp 

Young lions are comparatively easy to captu 
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for old ones, owing to the impossibility of; It is composed of abont seventy camels, fifty 
breaking them in, are never caught. oats, and one hundred and twenty men, including 
When the natives discover a lion or lioness they | the white leaders. Two camels are needed to carry 
trace it to its hiding-place; sometimes it takes | one cage containing two lions, and two mote for 
many days before they succeed in doing so. As a cage with one hippopotamus. Moreover, a 
a rule they know from the appearance and large number of camels are loaded with food 
behavior of the beasts whether they have young | and water for man and beast on the journey. 
ones or not. The elephants are led, but as they are never put 
If they find young among them, they follow | on the march until they have attained sufficient 
them for | age and size, the journey does not exhaust them. 
hours, keep- | All the travelling is done at night on account of 
ing ont of | the terrible heat, and the day is given entirely to 
sight, hid- rest. 
ing behind| The first station reached is Kassala, about a 










usually halts 
for two days to 
replenish provi- 
sions. The jour- 
ney from Kas- 
sala to Suakim, 









are 






Be Ta 





7 
he 


he 


is extremely te- 
dious and wear- 





" isome, for the 
road traverses a 
trees until they desert. 


From Suakim 
the animals are 
shipped to Eu- 
rope or Ameri- 


have an opportunity 

to shoot the old ones. 
The natives seldom 
miss their mark, but 


if they do so the old lions retaliate ca. Here the 
furiously, sometimes killing the daring caravan is brok- 
hunters. enup. The na- 

As soon as the old ones are despatched % tives are dis- 


banded, and the 
white men de- 
part for their 
own country to 
spend the six 
months of the 


the party approaches the den, and the 
struggle with the young animals begins. 
They are at first very savage, and try to 
defend themselves by scratching and biting. 
When overpowered, their feet are tied with 
strong ropes, and they are placed in the 
temporary cages. so-called fever 
During their transportation to the farm they season, and do not return until that is over. 
receive little or no nourishment; but as soon as| During this time'a trustworthy native takes care 
they become very hungry their temper gets better, of the farm. Pe 
and then they are given goat's milk. On their; Elephants are now plentiful in the United 


Trapping Wild Animals. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


rocks or | week's journey from the farm. Here the caravan | 


on the Red Sea, | 


arrival at the farm they are transferred to the 
proper cages. 

The hippopotami, though endowed with jaws 
that can crush almost anything, are rather good- 


States, and bring from three thousand to ten 
| thousand dollars each. A good pair of lions may 
be bought for twen‘y-tive hundred dollars; but 
hippopotami, always costly, are seldom sold now 





the present system unchanged is impossible; 
and if a new and adequate national system 
cannot be invented, then the movement in favor 


overwheliningly strong. 

The advocates of state bank-notes have one 
great advantage in the argument. They can urge 
that it will be only those states which make use 
of the opportunity to create a state banking 
system which will suffer the consequences of 
failure. 

For it cannot be expected that notes issued 
under state authority will have free currency, as 
do those issued by the general government. The 
local notes will not be legal tender, and no one 
who dislikes them can be forced to take them. 
Consequently, it may be urged, there can be no 
general ruin, but only local disasters, even if the 
experiment fails. 

But at present the majority of the House of 
Representatives shows itself opposed to a change 
which seems to introduce a new variety of disorder 
into the currency, and apparently some vears must 
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FERN -SONG 

Dance to the beat of the rain, little Fern, 
And spread your palms again, 

And say, Tho’ the Sun 

Hath my vesture spun, 
He had labored, alas, in vain, 

Rut for the shade 

That the Cloud hath made, 
And the gift of the Dew andthe Rain!” 

Then laugh, and upturn 

All your fronds, little Fern, 
And rejoice in the beat of the Rain! 


JouN B. TABR, 
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VACATION STUDY. 


School is over at about this time, and the long 
iannual playtime begins. Play is a good and 
necessary thing, and the vacation is really as 
much a part of the education of any one—that is, 
of the proper bringing up and nurturing of the 
mind—as the instruction of the schools. 

But as young people are always learning some- 
thing, even when they are playing, and as with 
the great mass of Americans time is emphatically 
money, the practice has grown up, and is extend- 
ing every day, of combining some sort of instruc- 
tion with the vacation, so far as this can be done 


of leaving the states free to act may become | 


elapse before the ten per cent. tax will be repealed. ; 


natured, and more easy to capture than either | for less than seven thousand dollars apiece. 
elephants or lions. ‘They live in great numbers in 
the Setit river and in the reeds along its bank; 
but hunting them is dangerous on account of the 
many crocodiles that infest the stream and are’ 
always ready for prey. 

The young hippopotamus swims bebind its |! 
mother, and is playful. In order to capture it, | 
the natives take to their boats and try to kill the | 
mother with rifles; but the hide is so thick and; 
tough that a rifle-ball will hardly penetrate it. | 
At last, however, the mother is disabled and | 
fatally wounded. The little one swims round and | severat days at the beginning of June to the dis- 
round, refusing to desert its dying parent. leussion of a proposition, which was finally 

At the most opportune moment, a native thrusts defeated, to repeal the tax on state bank issues. 
into the neck of the young hippopotamus: aj ‘The law was passed during the Civil War. It 


harpoon to which a long rope and float have ' imposes a tax of ten per cent. on all circulating 
heen attached. Following the float, the natives | notes issued by state banks. 
surround the young river-horse when it lands.' ‘The tax is excessive. It was intended to be, 
The wounaed animal offers no resistance; but and is, prohibitory upon all notes except those of 
before it can be carried away a water-buffalo has national banks. ‘The object in laying it was not 
to be killed and skinned. |to produce revenue, but to drive all the state 
The youngster is sewn up in the hide and trans- | hanks into the national system, and thereby to 
ported to the farm. The animal often refuses | creato an artificial market for governinent bonds, 
food, and dies on its journey. If it can once be | which sold too slowly to provide money for the 
induced to take milk, however, it will continue to expenses of the war. 
do so. When the young hippopotami arrive at | National banks were then required to invest at 
the farm they are placed in separate cages. | least one-third of their capital in registered gov- 
Day and night the roars of the lions and the ernment bonds; and all their circulating notes 
furious trumpeting of the elephants almost make ' were, as they still are, based upon the same kind 
the walls and the roof of the building tremble. | of security. 
On calm nights one can hear the cries and roaring == When the war closed, and government ceased 
of the young captives for miles. The plaintive, | yorrowing and began to pay its debts, the original 
passionate calls of the young lions, as if they 
wanted their mother to come and take them back 
to their desert freedom, and the almost human 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 


Through days wherein [ heard no purpose xpenk, 
Through years that passed me as 4 noiseless stream, 
dreamed and did not seek; to-day I seek 
Who can no longer dream! 

P. H. SAVAGE. 
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STATE BANK-NOTES. 





ceased to operate. But meanwhile the fact that 
| national bank-notes were good in all parts of the 
crying of the little river-horses, fill even the hearts country, and not less good though the bank 
of the natives with pity. | issuing them were to fail, became a reason for 
Sometimes, in response to the wailing of the preferring them to the old state bank issues. 
young lions, a deep and angry roaring comes from | But of late years the high price of bonds has 
some point near by. ‘I'he old lion or lioness has! greatly reduced the profit upon circulation, and 
followed close upon the heels of the captors, often ; has thus discouraged the establishment of new 
for hundreds of miles, and skulks about pining national banks in the South and West, where the 


for its young till some friendly bullet ends its | scarcity of money in circulation is most felt. | 


misery. 

Often the youngsters refuse to take food of any 
kind at the beginning of their captivity, and 
actually die from starvation. But most of them, 
especially lions and elephants, survive. The lions 
and the hippopotami are first nourished with | 
goat's milk three times a day; the elephants with | 
cooked “durra,”’ and later with bran. To this it was objected that in every one of the 

If the lions and clephants become very fractious, | scores of cases where the system of banking upon 
their rations are suspended until the pangs of | credit rather than upon capital has been tried it 
hunger have broken their vicious tempers. The | has resulted in disaster to the community where 
young hippopotami are of a more peaceful dispo- | the experiment was inade, and that no new prin- 
sition, but they need the closest attention. It is | ciple has heen discovered which renders success 
almost impossible to make them take even goat's ‘ more Probable now than in the past. 
milk, and consequently many die. | No doubt we shall hear very much of this 

Lions are shipped when six months old; hippo- | proposition, and of others relating to banking, in 
potaini generally at the age of three months, as. the years just before us. Many men are studying 
they are very heavy, their weight varying from to vise some modification of the national 
three hundred to four hundred pounds, even at banking system which shall provide for expansion 
that age. Flephants almost invariably remain at or contraction of the amount of paper money 
the farm from twelve to eighteen months. jas business may require. As yet no plan has 

When the lions, hippopotami and elephants are | been proposed which meets with general accep- 
ready to be shipped to America or Europe, a. tance. 
caravan is made up at the farm to take them to; Meanwhile. since in a few years the whole 
Suakim, on the Red Sra. 


There has consequently arisen a strong demand 
for a repeal of the tax which prevents state banks 
from issuing notes. 

Representatives from the South urged in Con- 
ress that the prohibition be removed in order to 
enable their communities to make use of local 
credit as a basis of circulating notes. 


















In 


The national House of Representatives devoted ° 


‘reason for driving state banks out of existence | 





ational debt will become payable, to continue | 


without spoiling the vacation. 

‘There are ‘‘vacation schools" all over the coun- 
try, sometimes at the seats of the regular schools, 
| but chiefly in rural or seaside neighborhoods 
where the recreation proper to the country can be 
; obtained; and here students in yearly increasing 
numbers follow with advantage the special line of 
study in which they are most interested, or else 
| have general recitations in the intervals of fishing, 

boating, ball-playing or drill. 

The summer schools, as an organized system, 
are comparatively a new thing, but the principle 
upon which they are founded that “change of 
occupation, and not idleness, is true recreation,” 
is not new. For many years a large proportion 
iof the students in our best colleges have been 
accustomed to find some employment during the 
vacation months in which they could not only 
| earn money toward their ‘next year's expenses 
' but find time to read, reflect, and as it were digest, 
| the past season's work. 

Many other students have long made it a prac- 
tice to combine during vacation needed bodily 
| exercise in the woods and fields with the pursuit 
of some favorite science, such as botany, geology 
‘or ornithology. In many instances this greatly 
enjoyed vacation study has become the true 
education of the man, and he has found his 
serious life work in following a specialty taken up 
as a ineans of diversion. 

At the present time this tendency is extending 
| downward in the scale of years, and we find the 
pupils of high and grammar schools intermingle 
at least a little instruction with their vacation 
amusements. 

We have summer schools, also, for pupils who 
then find their only time for regular study. 
These schools obtain the services of teachers who 
are engaged in the regular schools and colleges 
‘during the rest of the year, and who make the 
suminer teaching a part of their vacation. In 
|the summer schools the work may be made as 
hard as the students please. 

Vacation schools of art and the natural science: 
are particularly fortunate in being able to com- 
bine instruction with enjoyment and exercise, 
and thus to realize the kindergarten idea of 
education through and by means of play. 

They afford a chance for the formation of little 
educational communities, chiefly bent upon some 
congenial speciality, the influence of which is an 
encouragement and stimulus to all its embers. 

Nevertheless, the foundation idea of vacation 
study is not community in work, but the continu- 
ing to learn after the end of school under circum- 
tances which permit recreation to be taken at 
| the saine time; and more people accomplish this 
| alone, probably, than in combination with others. 

One young man, not especially interested in 
atural sciences, obtains work on a government 
vessel which is collecting for a biological labora- 
tory, and learns much there. Another “tutor: 
| backward boys during their mountain sojour 
‘another picks up some knowledge of civil engi- 
| neering by working as rod-man for a surveyor. 

No one is so solitary, or so remote from centres 
| of learning, that he cannot carry on profitable 
‘ vacation study, 

Perhaps the boy who has to work on a farm 
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of all, for 
agriculture unites more crafts and sciences than 
any other occupation in the world. One nels 
but to have his eyes and his mind open to lear 
much in it. 
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AMENITIES OF LETTERS, 


cessful authors who have made a reputation 
iu American Hterature have been singularly free 
from professional jealousy. While there are 
exceptions to the rule, the younger men are oni 
narily welcomed by the recognized leaders, and 
encouraged to do their best work by Appreciation 
and sympathy. 

William Winter has referred many times with 
reflned sensibility to his obligations to Longfellow, 
who Interested himself in the younger man’s rere, 
and honored him with keen criticism and intimate 
friendship. Longfellow had suffered in his youth 
from Poe's jealousy and acrid strictures upon his 
work. His own bitter experience sweetened hia 
intercourse with all fellow-craftamen in literature, 
He wis the most sympathetic adviser of all begin 
| ners in prose and verse who sought his counsel. 

Lowell was equally hospitable to new men. He 
was a stern critic, but generous tn praise of what. 
ever his well-trained judgment approved. sted. 
man’s first book of verse was submitted to Lowell 
for a critical opinion, and the younger poet's sub, 
sequent cholce of themes and methods was largely 
detesmined by the master's judgment 

Stedman himself has profited by the example et 
for him in hls youth. Many an obscure author has 
heen Introduced to a publisher through his inter. 
vention. His praise of other men’s literary work 
is at once discriminating and cordial. 

Bayard Taylor had the same habit in his relations 
with literary workers. He was exceedingly quick 
to recognize merit In new and unknown men of 
letters, and was delighted when he could make 
himself useful to an amateur author struggling to 
rise to the surface and to keep himself afloat. 

Fond of praise and well pleased when he was 
allowed to talk of his own work, he was also a good 

Nstener and not intolerant in his opinions. He 
| interested himself readily in the crude ideas and 
inartistie methods of writers, who were encouraged 
by his amiability to overrate their own merits and 
achievements. His advice was always salutary, 
| but his manner never caused irritation. He some 

times seemed almost deferential in listening to the 
j opinions of younger men who had everything to 
| learn from him. 

George William Curtis was a critic of the highea 
degree of sensibility and refinement, but he never 
was anything but helpful to young authors who 
submitted manuscripts to him, or applied to hiw 
for advice with reference to the possibility of their 
making a Hterary career. Severe in his judgment, 
| he was algo most sympathetic in expressing it, and 
‘ hundreds of Hterary workers who solicited his aid 
and counsel have borne testimony to his kindues 
, of heart. 
| There is indeed no other profession in which the 
| masters can be more helpful to the beginners tian 

that of literature. Those who succeed in it and 
reach places of distinction invariably consider it 
their highest privilege to recognize the promise of 
genius in unknown authors. 
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THE DEAD WIFE. 


The hour set for the funeral had come. The 
hearse with its black plumes stood at the farm 
| house door. It seemed a strange and foreign thing 
, among the bright-colored hollyhocks, the common. 
place sunshine, the lowing of cows in the barn-yard, 
and the chickens that moved about upon the green 
lawn before the house. The Jersey wagons of 
the neighboring farmers filled the road, for the 
Garretts were much respected. 

Mrs. Garrett, who had just died, was a “howe 
| body” and saw but lite of her neighbors, but her 
‘husband had grown rich by great industry and 
| Close saving, and had pushed his children on in the 
| world. 

Jobn, his only son, had been to college and the 

girls to a boarding. school, and they were 
|improved that they seemed to belong to quite 
| another class from their mother. 

They had stood with thelr father at the coftin, to 
‘look for the last tlme at the woman who lay there 
“Your mother was a pretty woman when she was 
, young,” the farmer had said. 
| It had startled him to see how thin and withered 
her fice was under the white hatr. 

“Sarah's only @fty,” he continued. “She hadn't 
ought to look so old,” he said. He had not thought 
of her looks when she was alive. 

There was a certain sullen resentment under his 
grief that she was dead. How wag he to do with. 
‘out her? She was a master hand at cooking and 
| butter-making and laundry work and sewing. He 
ad never thought to ask her if she needed help. 
She had never complained, and to complete her 
work she had risen at four and had gone to bed 
late at night. Things always ran smoothly. She 
never spoke of being ill. It stunned him when she 
took this cold and sank under it In two days. The 
doctor sald that all her strength was gone. “Sarah 
had the strength of ten women,” the husband said. 
“Where had it gone?” 

He was amazed and indignant. Was this the 
justice of God, to take away a woman so useful in 
the world? It was not just! 

Wer daughters sobbed vehemently. She had 
always been so tender! She did so much for them! 
| They did not, it is true, feel well acquainted with 
her since they grew up. But between their music, 
| and their studies, and their young compantone, and 
other social occupations their lives had been filled! 
They smoothed the folds of her merino gown, a little 
| ashamed that the neighbors shquld see that she had 
no silk dress. She had insisted that each of them 
should have allk gowns, and had helped to make 
them. 

Jack, her son, like his father was shocked to se 
how tired and worn his mother looked. He had 
talked for a year or two of taking her for a week 
to New York. She had never scen a great city. 
But he always had some engagement. [He remem- 
bered now that she had made enough in the dairy 
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to keep him In his spending money at college. He | 
wished he had contrived that Htue holiday for 
her! They all felt now how good and unseliish she | 
had been, and how dear to them. 

“Why should she be taken from us?” the old man 
moaned, bitterly. “Itis cruel. Why has God done 
this thing?” 

And the dead woman lying there, her lips closed 
forever, could make no answer, save that which | 
toil had stamped upon the thin, worn face, that 
seemed pleading for rest. 


——_~+o-____ 


THE ROAD TO FAME. 


When Alexandre Dumas, the elder, went to 
Paris, a poor boy, to seek his fortune, he had a 
distinct ambition to become an author. He had 
nothing to help him to success In authorship except 
a good handwriting—an accomplishment with 
which many authors have been able to dispense. 
Me had little education, and had been an idle and 
insubordinate boy. 

Mis handwriting and the Influence of a friend of 
his father’s obtained him a situation as a secretary 
att salary of two hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
This was a long way from literature. 

He went toa literary man named Lassagne and 
asked his advice, freely confessing that he knew 
nothing. 

“Well,” said Lassagne, “learn something! Don’t 
write—study! Read #Eachylus, Shakespeare, Mo- 
liere, with a special purpose to study the develop. | 
ment of character, life, events, in their work. | 
When you have read these authors, read them o 
again; and when you have reread them, learn ther 
by heart. Then pass from these masters to those 
who have grown out of them and learned from 
them, and you will learn, tuo.” \ 

“But you terrify me!” exclaimed Dumas. “If 1/ 
do that, It will be years before I write a word!” 

“If you write sooner,” sald Lassagne, “you will | 
write without knowing how." \ 

Dumas took the advice, at least as far as reading | 
was concerned. He sat up nights to read; he had 
a retentive memory, and held what he read. He 
even took lessons in anatomy and chemistry to 
enable him to write understandingly. 

He was only twenty-three years old when he 
brought out his first play; and that he had not yet 
“learned to write” was apparent from the fact that 
his first plays were not successful. 

But later, when he had written “Monte Cristo” 
and one or two other novels, a period of literary . 
success began for him which ts perhaps unprece. | 
dented in the annals of books. : 

In the height of his success Dumas was visited 
by an old playmate of hls boyhood who was in 
needy circumstances, but who was too proud to | 
accept money. Dumas Invited him to dinner, and 
at the end of the meal, in leaving him, said to his 
guest, “I shall expect you to dine with me again | 
to-morrow, old fellow.” | 

The man came, and was once more formally | 
invited to dinner the next day. It was thus with | 
the next and the next, and the needy old friend 
continued to dine at Dumas’s house to the day of 
his death, which occurred about twelve years later. ; 
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SUPPOSE — 


The great nations of Europe, it ts said, should a 
great war break out, could place ten million soldiers. 
in the field ina very short time. These combined 
armies, almost equal in number to the entire voting 
population of the United States, would all be armed. 
with the latest invented weapons, which have been 
manufactured by millions and at enormous cost. 

Their navies are of corresponding size. Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Germany have atlo: 
more than thirteen hundred naval vessels. Gre: 
Britain launched in the single year 182 more batt! 
ships than there are in the whole American navy. 
every one of them larger than our largest. \ 

The entire army of the United States consists of | 
but twenty-five thousand men: all the vessels of 
its navy number little more than half those of 
Spain; and eleven thousand sailors, marines and 
officers constitute the strength of our navy. 

Ina broad sense this 1s as It should be. We are 
not involved in foreign quarrels nor in wrangles 
for more territory. It is our advantage that we can | 
devote ourselves to the arts of pence and spare | 
the people the vast expenditures which preparation 
for war requires of European countries. 

But the preservation of peace does not depend | 
altogether upon the peaceable disposition of one 
party. Suppose we should be forced into war! 

We need no army for purposes of aggression. Do | 
we not need better protection of an exposed sea. | 
front, of our rich and populous cities? 
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NOT AFRAID OF THE CZAR. 


There was a time, in the early years of our 
century, when thé name of Rostopchin was in 
everybody's mouth; for he was the governor of 
Moscow, who probably planned the burning of that 
city, and so put a serious check to Napoleon’s 
career. Two incidents in his life, less tragic than 
this imputed deed, go far toward showing his 
indomitable courage. 

One day the emperor Paul returned from 
parade greatly trritated because he considered the 
cloth furnished for the soldiers’ uniforms to be of 
very bad quality. He ordered Rostopchin to write 
at once, and desire that the cloth should every year 
be procured from England. The count replied 
that to do so would end the Russian cloth manu. 
facture, and ruin all the Russian merchants. 

As the emperor insisted, he wrote the letter and 
gave it to him to sign. After the signature he 
added, in his own hand: 

“Do nothing of the kind; he 1s craz. 

Paul evidently observed that he was writing some. 
thing on his own account, and Rostopchin quietly 
handed him the letter. Paul was walking up and 
down the room. He turned pale, still strode 
violently back and forth, and then suddenly threw 
the letter into the fire. 

“You are right, and T thank you,” he said, 
embracing Rostopchin. “Would to heaven that 
all my servants were like you!” 5 

















When the emperor, In a fit of anger, resolved to 
send the empress to a conyent, the count tried to 
bring him to reason. Failing in this, Rostopehin 
wrote to the emperor, with the utmost firmness. 

“Heaven has granted you all that was necessary 
for your own happiness and the good of others,” 
he wrote, “but you create a hell for yourself, and 
condemn yourself to dwell therein.” 

A few minutes after the letter had been delivered 
he received a sheet from the emperor containing 
these words, written by his own hand: 

You are a terrible man, but you are right. Let 
nothing more be said on the subject.” 








Fourth of July Number. 


The next issue of The Companion will 
contain a variety of interesting and 
entertaining stories appropriate to 
Independence Day; and an article on 


The American Girl, 


and what she might make of herself, 
by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 





DRUNKEN WASPS. 


That drunkenness and its mischievous conse- 
quences are uot peculiar to human beings will be 
seen from the observations of Mr. Lawson Tait, 
who writes in the Popular Science News that he has 





| noticed the avidity with which wasps attack certain 


fruit when it is overripe, and he has also noticed 
some of the pecullar results of their doing so. 


The aug rin some fruits which are most fre. 
quented Wasps has a tendency to pass into a 
kind of alcohol, in the ordinary process of rotting, 
a fact which Is easily ascertained by the use of 1 
still not large enough to attract the attention of the 
exelse authorities. 

On such fruits, particularly 
plums, you will see wasps pushing and fighting in 
numbers much larger than can be accommodated, 
and you will see them get very drunk, craw! away 
in a’ semi-soninolent condition, and repose In the 
grass for some time, till they get-over the “bout,” 
and then they will go at ft again. 

It is while they are thus affected that they do 
their worst stinging, both in the virulent nature of 
the stroke and the utterly unprovoked assaults of 
which they are guilty. 1 was stung last year by a 
drunken Wasp, and suffered severely from symp- 
toms of nerve poison for several days. 

Jn their drunken peculiarities they resemble thelr 
human contemporaries. 


Rrupes and certain 
f 











EARLY MEN AND LIONS. 


There have recently been discovered in a cave 
on the French side of the Pyrenees, the cave of 
Herm, some more remains of prehistoric man, such 
aa arrowheads and other implements made of flint, 
mingled with the bones of animals, which, like the 
men of those ancient days, have disappeared. 
Among these remains are the jaw of the celebrated 
cave-lion, an animal which must have been a most 
formidable enemy to his human contemporaries. 


The study of this Jaw has thrown some new light 
upon the characteristics of the cave-lion, Indleating 


; that It was intermediate in tts bodily structure 


between the lion and the tiger. 

The imagination is strangely moved by the sug- 
gestions which such discovertes offer as to the kind 
of life that was led by the early representatives of 
our race upon the earth; forced to battle even for 
the possession of the caves in which they dwelt, with 
flerce and powerful beasts, and that, too, at a’ time 
when only the rudest weapons had been invented, 
and when bodily strength and agility must have 
been their main dependence in such contests. 

Vho would not wish that it were possible to 
discover, recorded in some of those ancient caves, 
a contemporary and translatable account of a battle 
between men and Hons? 











HIs AUTHORITY. 

Some years ago, at the trial of a cause before a 
justice of the peace in one of the Southern States, 
a decidedly novel legal authority was cited by one 
of the learned members of the bar, which wrought 
some slight confusion in the court-room. 


“The court will please observe,” remarked this 
acute cou with much deliberation and in a 
mos vonderous manner, “that in the case of 
Shylock rs. Antonio, although judgment was ren. 
dered in favor of the plaintiff, yet elreumstances 
prevented the execution which had issued from 
being carried into effect, In spite of that fact.” 

“To what cause,” inquired the justice, witha face 
overspread with perplexity, the court under. 
stand the gentleman to refer? 

Wshylock rx. Antonio, Shakespeare, page 235, 
Johnson's edition.” returned the counsel, solemnly, 
he court will there find the case reported th 
ull” 

The court unfortunately did not, upon reflection, 
consider the authority quoted as quite suflicient. 
































MICHAEL ANGELO. 


It ts related of Michael Angelo that he was as 
unsparing of others as of himself, and his criticisms, 
though held to be without appeal, were often fear. 
fully sought by the recipients. 


Tn ohe case a painter, notorious for plagiarisme, 
had executed an hiotorical picture, in which every 
figure of importance was copied from some other 
artist—so that very little remained to himself. 

It was shown to Angelo by a very Intimate friend, 
who begged his opinion of it. 

“Exechently done,” said Angelo, “only, at the 
Day of Judgment, when all bodies wil! resume 
thelr own limbs again, | do not know what will 
become of that historical painting—for there will 
be nothing left of it.” 





OPTIMISTIC. 


The turn of mind which makes one see beauty in 
everything {s a happy possession. A gentleman 
of poetic disposition, In passing with a friend 
through a garden where cherry.trees were in bloom, 
said: 


“Look at those trees! Aren't they beautiful? 


| They look as if they were covered with snow.” 


A few days Iter a spring, storm loaded tho 
trees heavily with snow. The same gentleman 








went past them with the same friend, aud this time 
he exclaimed: 
“Look at those trees! Aren’t they beautiful? 


They look as if they were covered with blooms.” 
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Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 
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Burnett's Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 
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“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frive”’ Is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal, 
and {s used and recommended by many dentists. [ Adt 
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The Beauty of . 


The Wild Flowers of America 


Can never be told. Attempts have been made to reproduce them in their natural 
colors. These attempts, heretofore, have resulted in reproducing less than 100 
flowers in two volumes costing $30.00. 

“Wild Flowers of America’ is the first successful attempt. More than 300 
flowers, full size and in their natural colors, are reproduced. Accurate descrip- 
tions accompany them. 


From the Commissioner of Education. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, / 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 35 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4, 1894. 

“I have examined the plates of the Wild Flowers of America, collected and edited by Mr. G. H. 
Buek, published in parts. * * The illustrations show the coloring, shape and size of the flowers as 
they grow. Nothing that has come under my notice is to be compared with this publication for the 
purpose of educating the people in a knowledge of botany. The price, too, is so low as to place the 
work at the command of every family in the country, and at least every school will place a set of these 
illustrations in its reference library. ae 

Any publisher who reproduces in a book form the material of a science, and at a cheap price, is a 
public benefactor. The publisher of this work seems to me to deserve the gratitude of all those 
interested in the study of botany. It is emphatically a work for home study.” 

Very sincerely, 
W. T. HARRIS, Commissioner of Education. 





Send 15 Cents in Stamps for Part One. Every family should have this 


superb work. It is being published in 20 parts. 
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THE DRUM DEMON. 


It was a little drummer boy, 
Who fell asleep beside iis dram, 

A painted parchment-covered toy, | 
Whose hollow volce was seldom dumb; 

And in his dream the urchin saw 
Long lines of soldiers in review 

Detile before the emperor, 
While trumpets biared and’ colors 

jew. 





— 


There's a Demon, and he dwelleth in the drum 
See the volunteers as down the street they com 
Proudly: the procession marches, 
Under bunting, under arches, s 
To the rattle, rattle, rattle, i 
Like a volley belched in battle, f 
And he saith: 
Tam Cain, come again; on my forehead is the stain: 
‘ome, 
Come, 
Come, come, come— 
Unto Death. 





The drummer boy awoke, and lo! 
The camp-tire died below the stars, 
The sentinels paced to and fro, 
The river murmured o'er its bars; 
A spectral sword of stecly urey 
Dawn cut the sombre skirts of Night, 
Aud silent mists from where they lay 
Stole ghost-like from the morning-lght. 


There's a Demon, and he sleeps within the drum; 
He awakens when the pallid dawn is come, 
‘When the long reverberations 
Summon sentries from their stations ; 
Soldiers to their arms are bounding 
While the reveille ts sounding, 
And he saith: 
Tam Cain come again; on my forehead is the stain: 
‘ome, 
Come, 
Come, come, come— 
Unto Death. 





It was the drummer boy that beat 
The charge that stayed the foes’ advance, 
As headlong through the trampled wheat 
They broke before the rush of France; 
And louder yet, in grimy hands 
The leaping drumsticks rose and fell, 
Above the din of hoarse commands, 
The rifte’s crack, the Uhlan’s yell. 


There's a Demon, and he lurks 
within the drum, 
To awaken when the bullets hiss 
and hum; 
When the mitratiiense it grumbles 
With a roar that rolls and rumbles, 
When the standards dipand flutter, 
And the stricken gasp and stutter, 
Then he saith: 
Tam Cain come again; on my fore- 
head {s the stain: 





Come, \ 

Come, 

Come, come, come— \ 
Unto Death, 


It was the regiment that broke 

Before the squadrons’ inighty shock, | 
And scattered, shattered in the smoke, 

A! fi sentters from a rock; 

‘hen, while the drummer, in despair, 

To madness nade the drumsticks bound, 
They formed the triple-fronted square, 

And dying, dying, held their ground. 





There’s a Demon, and he dwelleth in a drum; 
When the hoarsely Giusing. sweating squares succumb , 
Through the smoke that blinds and stifles, 
Palpitant to smutty rifles, 
ith hell raging in the valley 
Where the broken columns rally, 
Then he saith: 
1 am Cain come again; on my forehead {s the stain: 
tome, 
Come, 
Come, come, 
come— 
Unto Death. 


It was the drum- 
mer boy that lay 
With peaceful face 
upon the Held, 
Just where, before they won the day, 
The German squadrons broke and wheeled; 
And still, as if with sullen hate 
‘hey sought to break that last repose, 
With muffied thunder, stern as fate, 
The victor's distant drumbeat rose. 








There's a Demon and he sleeps within a drum; 
Hear his heart-throb when the battle’s voice s dumb! | 
With trailed arms the victors follow, 
nt, to the grave’s low hollow 
‘Their commander; moonrise darkly 
Shows the corpses lying starkly, 
And he saith: 
Itis vain, yeare lain where no cheers shall wake again: 
Jome, 
Come, 
Come, come, come— 
Tam Death 
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NO WORK ON SUNDAY. 


The late William H. Smith began his business 
career by folding newspapers and addressing 
bundles. When he died he was the head of the | 
house of W. H. Smith & Son, the largest ‘‘news” | 
agents in Great Britain, and had been member | 
of Parhament, Financial Secretary to the Treas- 
ury, First Lord of the Admiralty, and the Con- 
servative leader of the House of Commons. 

He was a religious man, not only at church 
and in the family, but in his business. 

It was a rule in W. H. Smith & Son's business 
that no work should be done on Sunday. Only | 
once is there recorded an exception to this rule. 

In September, 1854, shortly after the battle of 
Alma, the despatches containing the names of the 
killed and wounded arrived late on Saturday 
night. To puta speedy end to the doubts, fears 
and hopes of hundreds of distracted families, the 
employés were called upon to sacrifice their 
Sunday rest in order that the ‘extras’ might 
be distributed in Londoa and the provinces. 

Several years later W. H. Smith & Son received 
a “command” to supply a member of the royal | 
family with newspapers. Among other journals | 


| a causewa 


the surrounding region. 


| up its own tune, they marched o 


psixtcen years after his admission to the bar, was 


| ble to new idea 





on the list was the Obserrer, published on Sunday 
morning. The command was obeyed, but it was 
explained that as Sunday work was contrary to | 


the rules of the firm, the Obserrer could not be 
supplied. 
An indignant official visited the firm, and 


expressed himself as being unable to understand 
how the regulation of a tirm of “news agents: 
conld stand in the way of a royal command. On 
being told that the rule could not be changed, he 
threatened to withdraw the whole order. The 
threat did not avail, and it was not executed. 





HE_YOUTH'S 


To this day, though there are many popular 
Sunday papers published in London, those who 
desire them have to obtain them elsewhere than 
from W. H. Smith & Son's agents. 


++ —_____ 


FRIENDLY RIVALRY. 


The author of “Sixty Years’ Experience as an 
Irish Landlord” tells a delightful story of kindly 
feeling born of ambition and loyalty to one’s own 
He lived on the little Island of St. Ernan’s, 
ned but six acres, and set out to build 
between the islind and the mainland. 
After many delays and difiiculties, the work was 
Mnished, but not without a great deal of help from 
He writes: 


It frequently happened that I was roused at 
daybreak by drums and tifes, or by horns blowing, 
which announced the arrival of fifty or a hundred 
stout fellows, with spades ou their shoulders, 
“come,” as they told me on the first occasion, “to 
have a holiday” with ine. 

They would then divide into two parties, one to 
dig the clay and fill the barrows, the other to wheel. 
So they would work through the long summer day, 
making only the bargain that IJ should offer them 
neither food nor water, 

One morning, a loud drumming told me that a 
strong party of yeomanry had arrived, from a 
village six ‘miles “awa: "hey were all Orange- 
men, fine, stout fellows, whose only fault was the 
hot blood of party feeling. They had hardly 
reached the spot, when a fiddle and fife proclaimed 
another party, and J was a little dismayed to find 
in the latter an equal force of Roman Catholic 
Ribbonmen, of that class and character most 
opposed to my Orange friends. 

efore | could interfere, the two parties met in 
the green field where our work went on. Just as I 
arrived, they recognized one another, and the 
Orangemen greeted the others with “ Hurrah! 
hurrah for the boys of Town 0’ Willy!” 

This was received with the energetic response, 
“Hurrah for the Ballydermoth boys! 

They appreciated the situation, and had resulyed 
to treat it with tact. It was immediately arranged 
that the day should determine whether Ballyder- 
moth or Town o’ Willy could show the best ‘men. 
Ballydermoth was to dig first, for two hours, and 
Town o’ Willy to wheel. 

How they did work! The object of the Bally- 
dermoth men was to fill the barrows so full as to 
overload the Town o’ Willy men, or so quickly as 
to have time to rest on their spades and cry, “Five 
pounds for a Town o’ Willy man to take this barrow 
away from before me! I'm kilt waiting for one o’ 
them Town o’ Willy men! Where are they at all?” 

But the Town o’ Willy men were active fellows, 
and sometimes they brought the empty barrows 
back In time to sit down on them and say, “Boys, 
hasn't one of ye never a pipe till I take’ a smoke 
while I’m waiting for a Ballydermoth boy to fill to 
me?” 

So they worked alternately until late in the 
evening, for neither party was willing to stop first. 
Finally. I persuaded them to stop, and give three 
cheers for Ballydermoth and Town o’ Willy, which 
they did with great zest. Then, each party strikin| 
ff in the best o: 



































humors. 
——__+e+. 


A CULTURED JUDGE. 


It was “a happy accident” that made Chief Justice 
Richardson, of New Hampshire, a lawyer. His 
father was a farmer, and intended to make his son 
a cultivator of the soil. But at fifteen, an accident 
so injured one of the boy's hands as to unfit him 
for manuallabor. He then determined to become 
ascholar. He entered Harvard College, graduated 
with a high rank, taught school, studied Jaw, and 


appointed to the highest judicial position in New 
Hampshire. 


Judge Richardson supplemented his native 
capacity, which was remarkable, by untiring 
mental Industry. He studied the great works of 
the sages of the law, and that he might not be a 
mere lawyer, read the Latin and Greek classics, 
and the best French, Italian and Spanish authors. 
Natural science was also cultivated, especially 
botany, in which he became proficient. 

Like all men whom culture has broadened and 
made many-sided, Judge Richardson wags hospita- 

‘ He had little pride of opinion, 
and was ready to abandon one of his own rulings, 
if argument had conyineed him that tt was not 
tenable. He was unlike another judge of the 
state, who held so pertinaciously to his first impre 
sions that it said of him 

“It is of great importance that Judge Wingate 
should form a correct opinion before he pronounced 
it, for after that, law, reason and authority would 
be unavailing.” 

Judge Richardson’s readiness to abandon a ruling 
he had once made was not relished by some of the 
lawyers. That great lawyer, Jereyiah Mason, was 
once pressing a point on the judge with his usual 
force. 

“Brother Mason. 
of the court is in your favor.” 

“Yes,” retorted Mason, “but I want your honor 
to stick” ; 

Undoubtedly the only certainty in the law fs that | 
derived from precedents. If similar questions are 
determined differently in different es, ho lawyer 
ean advise his clients with confidence. 

Lawyers do not like the habit of deciding cases | 
by “the length of the chancellor’s foot,"—a sug. 
Fecuve phrase found in Selden’s “Table Talk.” 
He calls equity a “roguish thing,” because it ts 
“according to the conscience of him that is chan. 
cellor.” "Tis all one as if they should make the 
standard for the measure we call ‘a foot,’ a chan. 
cellor’s foot. What an uncertain measure this 
would be! One chancellor has a long foot; another 
a short foot; a third, an indifferent foot. 'Tis the 
same thing in the chancellor’s conscience.” 






































” sald the judge, “the impression 
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NEAR ENOUGH. 


A famous lion-hunter, Mr. Selous, rode Into the 
bush on the lookout for # lion which was known to 
be somewhere in the neighborhood. His men were 
some distance in the rear, with striet orders not to 
loose the doge till the game was actually In sight. 
All at once Mr. Selous caught a glimpse of the 
beast, about forty yards away. He tried to pull in 
his horse to fire from the saddle, but the horse 
would not stand, and finally, after getting consid: 
erably nearer, he had to dismount. 








Here, in a much less favorable position, he fired. 
With a roar the lion answered the shot. and instantly 
Mr. Selons became aware that the beast, growling: 








| which was sealed, and 


‘the envelope an 





sav 
open 





ely, was aking straight at him, with mouth 
eves flaming. It was ureles= to try to get 
another cartridge into his single-barrelled rifle, , 
and equally uscless to attempt. to mount. The | 
terrified horse was backing viguronsly, and had 
already pulled the bridle over his head. Says Mr. 
Selous: 
vThad a strong feeling that 1 was about to have 
an opportunity of testing the uracy of Doctor 
Livingstone’s incredible statement that for certain | 
reasons—explained by the ductor—a lion's bite 


















gives no pain. But there was no time to think of 
anything in particular. The whole adventure was 
the affair of 4 moment. 

“I just brought my rifle round in front of me, 
holding the small of the stock in my right hand and 
the barrel in my left, with a vague idea of getting 
it into the lion’s mouth, and at the same time yelled 
as loudly as I could, ‘Let loose the dogs!” 

“In aii instant, as I say, the lion was close upen 
me. } had never moved’ my feet since firing, and 





whether it was my standing still facing him that 
made him alter his mind, or whether he heard the 
noise made by people, f cannot take upon mysel 


If 
to say; but he came straight on to within about six 
yards of me, looking, I must say, most unpleasant, 
and then suddenly swerved, and passing me, gal 
loped away.” 





++ 


WALKING AWAY.FROM THE SUNSET. 


iz lL 
A robin warbles, though the air is still. 
8 | walk eastward from the sunset glow 
My shadow stretches half-way down the hill, 
And touches trees below. 
i 
The town, transfigured for a passing hour, 
Looks like a jasper city seen from far; 
The Cross upon the great cathedral tower 
Hangs like a dropping star, 
VW. 


A fancy rises in me like a pain 

That this strange radiance flushed along my track 
Is from the burning Cities of the Plain: 

And I dare not look back. 


J. RUSSELL TAYLOR. 


++ 


MR. TROTWOOD’S VACCINATION. 


The humorous aspect of vaceination always 
impresses people who are not vaccinated much 
more keenly and agreeably than it does those who 
are vaccinated. But in a case which actually 
occurred last spring in the environs of a great city 
in which a “smallpox scare” was proceeding, the 
victim of the operation was able, before all was 
done, to see the humorous side of it. It was a very 
peculiar case—so pecullar that undoubtedly it 
never happened before and never will happen 
again. 

Mr. Trotwood, who lives in a suburb a few miles 
out of the city, is a thrifty though not a_penurious 
man, and Hkes to do with his own hands what he 
can do as well as not. He was sure that he could 
vaccinate himself. So he bought a small quantity 
of vaccine matter of the best guaranteed quality, 
took it home, and before he retired that night 
vaccinated himself on the left arm. 

Next morning he remarked casually to his family 
at the breakfast-table, as he reached around 
uneasily toward his left arm, “I vaccinated myself 
last night, and by George, it’s taking, too!” 

“Vaccinated yourself!" 

“Certainly I did. Simplest thing in the world. 
Did it just exactly as well ax a doctor could do it.” 

Mr. Trotwood’s family were all admiration. 
But before he went 
away for the day Mrs. 
Trotwood, happening 
to go to the bath-room, 
found upon the shelf 
there an_ apothe 
ry’s envelope, ma 
ed “vaccine matter,” 























had evidently never 
been opened. — She 
went to her husband. 

“Peter,” she said, 
“what did you have 
your yaccine matter 





“Why, in an envel. 
ope. I got it at the 
drug store in town and 
brought it out, opened 
used 





what I needed.” 
“But this envelope has not been opened at all!" 
Mr. Trotwoud wis greatly perplexed. 
yhy *T certal nly =" 
j Mrs. Trotwood burst into hearty 
nd produced another little white enve' 
cinity 














ope, which had been opened, from the near ¥ 
of the oth: 

“Peter 
what 





er on the shelf. 
Trotwood,” she exclatmed. “Pll tell you 
u've done!” You've been and vaccinated 
elf with my petunia seeds!” 

It was true. Mr. Trotwood had taken the wron; 
envelope, and had carefully and skilfully vaeck 
nated himself with petunia seeds—and he was sure 
it was “working.” Ife saw the humor of the situa. 














; tion, and Jaughed as heartily as any member of the 


family. 
<o 


MODERN BATTLE-FIELD. 


No description of a battle which has yet been 
written would fit a great battle which should be 
fought at the present day, or at any time in the 
future, between two great armies equally well 
provided with the newest arms and equipments. 
So many and such complete changes have been 
made In artillery, muskets and tacties since the last 








war was fought between two great civilized powers . 
{ that, in order to draw a picture of what a battle | 


would be between two such contestants, we must 
have recourse to the “scientific imagination” of an 
expert in modern military matters. 


Colonel Chertfils, professor of tactics in the French 
government’s military school, has trawn such a 
picture, from which we may ‘gain a clear idea of 
the awful destruction which would accompany 
such a fight. 

The battle-field, he says, will end with the 
enemy’s main Hine, and begin where death begins— 
that is to say, at the effective range of the artillery, 
which is about three kilometres, thirty-three hun- 
dred yards, or a little less than two miles. 

Modern cannon can, Indeed, carry a greater 
distance than this; but the Hmitation of human 
vision, and the likellhood that the ground will be 
broken, tend to bring nearer this first boundary of 
the battle-field. 

Within this range of three kilometres we shall 
have three zones of combat; first, the cannon 
zone, second, the rifle zone, and third, the moral 
zone. 

The zone of the cannon extends from a distance 
of fifteen hundred metres—a little less than a mile— 
to three thousand metres. Fifteen hundred met 
is the range of the newest rifles borne by infantry 
Up to this point the cannon must have pre} 
way, by outdoing the work of the enemy's cannon, 
for the terrible destruction of the moderh repeating. 
rifle, with its smokeless powder. 

Though the rifle will carry fifteen 
metres, its deadliest work will always 
within a range of about half that distan 
seven to eight hundred metr 

Inside the seven-hundred-metre line would bea 
zone of almost certain death. Certainly no body 
of men could stand under full fire within it without 
being totally destroyed in a short time. 


















hundred 
done 
from 














Here, then, the “moral zone” begins. It must be 
entered, even If it means death, by one party or 
er ix to be overcome. To be able 


the other, if elth 
to pass it will f 
other side. 








Ive the complete erushing of the 





ared the | 





‘quality of questions.” 








The enemy must be so completely ! its almost perpendicular! 





rcome by the storm of fire, so van 

dy from the point of view of “moral 
Ke, or ability longer to endure—that the 
sight of masses of men, bearing bayonets, advay 

ing through the smokeless but feud alr, win 








them to cast down thelr weapons abd takes 


Hight. 
But if the advancing host is morally 





ly Weaker or 
more shattered than the opposite army; ff it js not 
prepared to face almost certain death under the 
musketry fire of an army which does not fling 
now in spite of all the slaughter that has yuse 
before, it has small hope of overcoming; it mug 
itself be crushed. 

Modern military adjuncts are mechanical to 
high degree; but in this moral zone of the future 
battle-tield hearts of iron will be of as greata valve 
to the commander as they ever were in a 
hand-to-hand sword and battle-axe combat of 
times. 

It is perhaps the unknown terrors of this spare 
where smokeless magazine rifles will hurl a rain of 
lead which will almost 111) the air, that is the most 
eflective guarantee of peace between the armed 
and menacing nations of the Old World, 








wild 
past 
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EASILY EXPLAINED. 


People who are determined to find a reason for 
everything by thelr own unaided intelligence are 
sometimes driven to remarkable conclusions. “Did 
you git them new mohair mitts that you've been in 
sech a to-do about fer the last fortni’t 
Mr. Jorkins, as his wife came into the livingroom 
on her return from a trip w Centreville one 
summer afternuon. 


“No, [reckon J didn’t!" snapped Mrs. Jorkins, 
as she tugged at the door of the closet, whirl 
always stuck in warm weather. “Mohair mits 
won't be wore much by Amandy Jorkins thi 
season. They've riz in price thutty cents! What 
dW’ you cal’late’s the cause 0” that—seein’ you allus 
know the whys an’ wherefores?” 

The last question came out with a 
then Mrs. Jorkins staggered backward 
at last lew open. 

“Why, it’s casy enough understandin’ how sech 
a thing ‘might happen, if you jest study on ita 
mite,” said her husband. 

“You can attend t’ the studyin’. 
to do without—countin’ sticky doors an’ all, war 
nobody t’ help,” said Mrs. Jorkins a little sharply, 
as she hung up her bonnet and shaw! and presed 
with the whole weight of her spare figure on the 
refractory door to make it shut properly. 

“Well,” said Mr. Jorkins, in his mildest tone, 
apparently quite unconscious of his wife's sharp 
thrust, “some is made fer works an’ some fer 
reflectin’. An’ reflectin’? comes jest as easy an’ 
nateral t? me ax cookin’ an’ cleanin’ doos to you, 
Amandy. : 

“Now, as t’ them mohair mitts, 0° course the 
matter Jays jest here. This hes been # bad year 
fer mos, *thout a doubt. Prob'ly the men that’s 
been hired t’ ketch ’em fer the market aint hed no 
kind o’ luck. An’o’ course, when mos are skur-e, 
their hair's got t come higher: stands (’ reason, 
now don’t tt?” 

But Mrs. Jorkins, after bestowing a glance of 
withering scorn on her limp spouse in the rocking. 
chair, strode out of the room, closing the door 
which did not stick—with significant vigor behind 
. 

















jens for just 
as the door 





Ive got enough 
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THE LAW’S DELAY. 


In a recent lawsuit in Washington the court was 
frequently compelled to cut short the crs 
examination of witnesses by a certain lawyernto 
was sald to believe in “the quantity rather thanthe 
His point evidently wae 
make the case last as long as possible. The follow. 
ing, which is given as an illustration of the manner 
of his questioning, exemplifies the remoteness from 
common sense of some of the methods of law 
practice: 





Counsel (to the witness) : “Was it white?" 
Witness: “Yes.” 
“You think it was white?” 

ex.” 


“Ye 


“Tt is 
“Yes. 
ou are sure it was white?” 

“Yes.” 

= your impression it was white?” 


wt black 7? 





Your opinion, then, that it was white 





e sure it wasn’t black 2” 





Yor 
“Tam.” 
“Wasn’t it a Httle dark-colored?” 
“Noo? 3 


“What color was it?” 

“White.” 

ewhite?” 

“White.” 

re are ten questions, nine of which are unnev: ~- 
But if the lawyer had succeeded, somewhere 

in the questioning, in undermining the certainty of 

the witness, he would have made a small point for 

his side of the case, and from his client's point of 

view his long-winded examination would have 

been justified. 





——_+o- ___ 


SERIOUS BUSINESS. 


The following description of a Boer writing his 
name ts quoted from Mr, Montague’s “Tales of & 
Nomad.” It ts not impossible that some readers, 
even in the United States, may recognize the 
picture. 


In the old days the Boer seldom used his pen 
and when he did there was a regular commotion in 
the house. 

“Hush! Be quiet all of you. 
ducks and the geese, and the pigs 
Father {s going to write his name.” a 

And then the old gentleman, with elbows ca 
on the table, would seize the pen with a flourish, 
and putting on a determined look as if he a 

oing to tackle an adversary, would bend down his 
Rend tint it nearly touched his left arm, write his 
name with many a splutter, and then, throwint 
down the pen and pushing back the chair, woul 
look round with an air of mingled pride and re~g: 
nation, and say: 

“T have done it.”” 


Drive out the 
and the fowls. 





———__~+-+—____—_. 


BY THE CARD. 


A traveller found at Richmond Castle # ee 
who was amusingly dependent on tradition an 
guidebook. 


“What is the height of this fine old keep?” asked 
the traveller. é iene 

“According to history, it’s ninety-nine feet,” 64 
the answer. 

The same reply was made to various Mie 
questions relating to the height and depth 0 al 
measurements, and finally the men reached aie 
of the battlements where the hill on whicl 
castle stands, descends abruptly to the river. | the 
A pretty steep descent this! remarke 


Her. 
en, air “According to history: 
| 


lous other 














tra 





was the rep] 








QUESTIONS AT BEDTIME. 


What makes the wind blow? 
Why don’t the stars fall? 
What makes 'em wink 80? 
What makes ’em be so smajl? 
What makes the clock tick? 
What makes my top spin? 
What makes the blankets thick? 
What makes me have a skin? 
What makes my tues crease? 
Who broke the pretty moon? 
Where is the other piece? 
Can tt be mended soon? 
When will I grow up big? 
What makes a mousey creep? 
Won't you sing “Little Pig” 
So I can go to sleep? 


—- —+9-—___—_ 


A MISTAKE. 

“Ju-u-u-dy! Ju-dy-y-y! The pig's got out!"" 
so Grandma Poole called out from the chamber 
window to Judy, “drinking tea’’ under the great 
hlac with little Tempy Tyler, ber next neighbor. 

The two little girls 
had got as far as a de- 
licious square of bees’ 
honey which stood 
dripping on a tiny 
china plate close by 
two slices of the whit- 
est bread. 

How conld she go— 
right in the best part 
of the tea-party! But 
quickly there came a 
more urgent call; 

«Judy Poo-ov-vole! 
Come home this in- 
stant moment!"” 

There was no appeal 
from this. 

“You go help me, 
Tempy,” and Judy 
Jooked at the honey 
wistfully. ‘Pigs are 
the awfullest things to 
run!” 

‘*Can’t!’" replied 
Pomnr shortly. “The 
flies] eat the honey 
all up if I don’t stay 
and watch it.” 

“You will, more 
likely!’ said Judy. 
“Greedy thing!"" : 

“I'm not going to chase your old pig! It's 
hot!" 

Judy ran off in high temper. But todo Tempy 
credit she didn’t even taste of the honey, but kept 
the flies off and waited for Judy to come back. 

Pretty soon Aunt Susan shouted, ‘‘Shoo-00-00 
Tempy, run—run! That mischierous little white 
pig's got out again into the new strawberry- 
bed !"" 

“Dear me!"’ groaned Tempy. ‘It's an awful 
day for pigs!’’ and she looked longingly, too, at 
the honey. 

But off she ran, her bonnet hanging on her 
neck, and away went piggy—* Woof! tcoof! 
woof!’ through the strawberry-bed, m and out 
of the currant-bushes. Then he stuck fast in the 
lane gate. ‘'empy scudded on and seized his 
smooth sides. But he wriggled through, and 
galloped across the potato-field into the corn. He 
stopped to taste a tender stalk. Tempy almost 
had her hand on him, but he darted away with a 
squeal down one row, up another, then took a 
bee-line across the fence into Grandma Poole’s 
goose-pasture, where he sniffed curiously among 
the goslings till the gander, clearing his throat of 
8 pollywog from the puddle, flew at him, and bit 

his inquisitive little pink snout till he shrieked 
loudly and dashed away again. 

She now lost sight of him for a while, and she 
heard Judy shouting at her pig across the brook. 
Pretty quick a white back bobbed among the 
brakes not far away, and she caught sight of her 
runaway as he dashed into a birch grove. 


With hair flying, one shoe lost in the goose- | 


puddle and a thorn in her toe, Tempy limped 
after him cautiously. Piggy was busy munching 
bunch-berries. He had forgotten all about 
Tempy and the gander. Tempy stole upon tim, 


jumped forward, threw her gown skirt over him, : 


and held him dowm. 

How he squealed! But she gathered him up in 
it, and was about to carry him to his pen. 

“What have you got my pig for, Tempy Tyler!"’ 
cried Judy, jumping over a log right before her. 
“T've just run him in here.’” 

“*Taint your pig! He's my pig!’’ cried Tempy, 
peneng, “and I've been a-racing hiin all over the 
lot!"* 

“Didn't you hear Grandma Poole holler that 
our pig was out, Tempy Tyler?” 

“And didn’t I hear Aunt Susan holler that our 
Pig was out, Judith Poole? I guess I can hear, 
if Tap greedy.” And Tempy marched off with 
her wriggling burden, followed by Judith, scold- 


ing angrily, not at all convinced that it wasn’t her 
pig that Tempy was carrying home. 

The. little girl arrived at the pen, and began 
tugging him up to the top of the fence. 

“Stop, Tempy Tyler! Didn't I tell’ you! 
| There’s your old pig turning his trough topsy- 
| turvy!"’ shouted Judith. 

Tempy stared over the fence. 
and the black one, too. 

“You may just carry him back home,now! I 
won't help you one bit!’ Judy cried, triumph- 
antly. 

Poor tired Tempy turned about, and toiled 
back up the hill. The pig was heavy and strug- 
gled to get away. Judy giggled behind. At last 
she stumbled up to the Pooles’ pen. 

“My goodness me!"" shouted Judy, in dismay. 
“’Taint our pig, neither!" 

“Whose is it then?’ demanded Tempy, in 
disgust. 

“Oh, 7 don't know. Let's ask grandma.” 

But Grandina Poole was down to Aunt Susan’s. 

“Oh, dear me! What shall we do with him!” 
groaned Tempy, ready to cry with vexation. 

Just then Ma’am Drinkwater with a great green 
bonnet on her head and a horn-headed cane came 
up the hill. : 

“Have you seen anything of my pig, girls?” 
she inquired. 

“Dear me! I should think so!” cried Tempy, 
opening her skirt the least bit. ‘Here he is!" 

“Aint I thankful!" said Ma'am Drinkwater. 
“I couldn’t 'a’ caught him to save the world!’’ 


Sure enough— 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Judy took him home; then the two little girls 
went back to the tea-party under the lilac laughing 
over the funny race. 

But naughty Rover, Tempy’s dog, had licked 
the honey clean from the china plate, and was 
just finishing off the bread. They cuffed his 
ears, and sent him away in disgrace. But Ma'am 
Drinkwater had given them each a strawberry 
turnover, upon which they supped royally and 
were happy. 

Stns SoG 





A SIGN. 


The morning was misty. 
Cried Dicky to Jane: 
“Get out your umbrella, 
'Tis going to rain!” 
“You're wrong,” sald his sister, 
“The clouds will soon go, 
I’ve been to the meadow, 
And that’s how I know! 
The wet grass was bending 
As I hurried by, 
Where the field-fairies spread their lace shawls 
out to dry. 4 
And when they hang white, It is surely a sign, 
No matter how cloudy, the sun will soon shine!” 


AGNES LEWIS MITCHELL. 


—— --e+ - — 


A noy reading the verse, ‘And those who live 
in cottages are happier than those who sit on 
thrones,’ startled the crowd by reading thus: 
“And those who live in cottages are happier than 





those who sit on thorns.” 





EXAMINATION DAY. 


WHO WERE THEY? 


Five little mates, in wintry weather, 

Side by side sat down together; 

Crowded close in a tiny room, 

Left to themselves in the dusky gloom, 

They lived in love, no little brother 

Pushing unkindly against another. 

And they lived in hope, for they thought with glee, 
When bedtime comes we are all set free. 


Side by side in summer weather 

Five little mates ran out together; 

Bare and free in the sunshine sweet, 

Brown and strong and merry and fleet 

On the greensward soft they frolicked and played, 
' But apart from each other they never strayed. 
‘They were one in friendship and glad endeavor, 
The five little mates who quarrelled never. 


JOY ALLISON. 


——_- -+e+ - 


A STRIP OF RED GINGHAM. 


There was once’ an old gander who lived with 
n old woman in a little red house down the road. 
gander had quite an affection for the old 
woman, and she seemed equally fond of him. 

The old gander stayed near the house most of 
the day. When the weather was warm, the old 
woman thought that out-of-doors was good enough 
for the old gander to sleep, so he stayed out-of- 
doors, and slept in a gorner of the fence. 

But when the weather was cold, the old gander 
marched boldly into the house and took his place 
on the warm hearth, and the old woman was so 
tender-hearted she never could bear to turn him 
‘out. 

I regret to say that this old gander was a very 
inquisitive bird. He had _ peculiar notions. 
_ Perhaps it was because the old woman's house 
was painted a bright red that the old gander 
admired that color. It was certain that he was 
jalways attracted by anything red, aud always 
stopped to examine it. 

One day little Leslie and Edie Bright sat at the 
side of the garden, near the road, making mud- 
: pies. Mrs. Bright did not know they were there, 
for a big lilac-bush hid them from the house. 
{ If Mrs. Bright had known the cundition of Edie's 
clean, red gingham dress and Leslie's linen 
trousers, I think she would have come out and 
interrupted that baking. 

Just then the old woman's old gander came 
walking down the road. Through the fence he 
spied Edie’s red dress, and came up with loud 














| squawks to look at it. He stuck his head between 


the palings, took a good hold of the red dress, 
and began to pull with all his might. 

“Oh!” screamed Edie. ‘It's the old gander! 
He's trying to pull me through the fence! I shall 
be squoze to death !"" 

Leslie seized a stick, and tried to beat off the 
gander, but the gander let go the red dress just 
long enough to give a squawk, which frightened 
Leslie out of his sinall wits. 

“Run, Edie!’’ he cried. 

But Edie was not quick enough. The gander 
took another grip of the red dress near the edge. 

Poor Edie cried and screamed, and Leslie, too 
brave to desert her, tried to pull her away. 

“Dear, what shall we do!’ cried Edie. 

“Mamina!"’ called Leshe. 

The old gander would have added to the noise, 
but his mouth was full of red gingham. He 
contented himself with a hard tug. 

In the struggle, a long strip of red gingham 
came off. Edie, half-falling, half-dragged by 
Leshe, ran sobbing home. 

“Dear, dear, what terrible hubbub is this ?’’ 
exclaimed mamma, at the door. 

“It's the old woman's old gander,” replied 
Leshe, his eyes big with alarm. ‘Ie ate upa big 
piece of Edie’s dress, and he wanted to eat Edie, 
too!" 

“Well, I declare !"’ cried Mrs. Bright, and Edie 
screamed harder than ever. 

‘The only one who was satistied was the old 
gander. He carried the long strip of red gingham 
proudly home to his sleeping-place in the corner 
of the fence, and he sat upon it every night all 
summer. 

‘The old woman wondered very much where 
that strip of red gingham came from, but the old 
gander never told his secret. 
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TENNIS. 


He had a racket, and she had a ball, 

And they played at tennis, wee Nell and Paul; 

But which won the game we never could tell, 

For “Bofe of us beated and Nell. 
Emma C. Down. 
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Bry has had trouble in remembering his table 
of Roman numerals. He has been asked each 
meal-time to say the table up to ten before eating, 
but it was forgotten once until little brother Karl 
inquired, “Ben, can you say your Roman candles 





Enigmas, Charades. Puzzles, Etc. 


1 
PUZZLE. 


Pick meadow-sweet and ivy, 

A daisy and sweet.pea, 

An umbelwort, some mignonette, 
With mint and eye-bright dewy wet, 
And roses by the sea. 


Now if this riddle you can spelt 
The high-tide of the year ’twill tell. 
2. 

CHARADE. 


My first pulls you; my second and third you 
pull; my whole you may éat at luncheon. 
3. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


We hurried on as fast as we could —, 











now ?”” 


In eager haste to catch the evening —., 
While in our faces beat the wind and —. 


I cannot say we walked 
with perfect —, 

We scampered on as 
if we ran a —, 

“We'll iniss it,” so we 
cried, “within an 


The whistle blew, the 
wheels began to —, 

The polished works 
were bright as a 
new —, 

And panting, out of 
urenth. we all jump- 
ed —. 


4. 


ANAGRAMS. 


llistoric characters, 
celebrated in verse: 


1. Lin hid his paper. 
2. Join her rooms. 
3. Alr the far crib, 


he. 
4. This slim sedan. 


5. 
BROKEN WORDS. 


Example.—Break 
miuil charges into a 
big stake and years of 
life—Postag 





1. Break the mound 
ofa fort into apancient 
engine of war and 


somethi nglessthanall. 


Break a well. 
known fixh into a pos. 
sessive pronoun and a 
circular ornament. 
3. Break an apothe- 
cary into a medical substance and the pith of a 
imaiter. 
4. Break an ambassador into the limb of an 
aniinal and having taken food. 
5. Break a richly ornamented fabric Into the 
female parent of animals and to question. 
6. Break an ornament for the wrist into a support 
e leave. 
“uk the act of wooing into a tribunal of 
justice and a sailing vessel. 
&. Break the act of plundering into a medical 
pellet and a historical period of time. 
on ik a soldier's word of honor into a father's: 
pet name and an actor’s part. 
1. Break a small fasteni 
conjunction and a heavy wel, 
If. Break a big dog Into a fond mother and a 
state of inflexibility. 












into a disjunctive 





6. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
He did not like to look — — — man for an 
The — was formed of — — promises. 
— wrote a — poem. 
— and — were strong gir! friends. 


With good — for preparing the fruit, —- — 
— nicely. 


7. 
PI. 


“Yeth reven satte how saylaw krind; 
Yeth waylas klat woh reven knith.”” 





Conundrums. 


Why is 
dental? 


too. 

Which part of a window is sweet? The jamb. 

What bird does Hl-tempered Willlam resemble? 
Cross-bill. 

If you require additional time in which to com. 
plete’ a piece of work, what Turkish dignitary and 
what titled Englishman. should you invite to be 
your guests? A dey and a knight (day and night). 


the fifteenth letter of the alphabet like a 
Because it is an 0, and a denial is a no, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 






1. Palm. 
2 ¢ 
ERE 
CREST 7 
BESTOP 
TOPIC 
PILOT 
COLOR 
TONIC 
RIVA 
CAR 
Lo 
L 
3.1. Werrick, 2. Burns. 
5. Read. 6. Byron. 7. Mothe 


Hunt (HE 1”). 10. Landon. 1 
Moore. 13. Rosetti (C. G.). 1. 
Anacreon. 16. Browning (FE. B.). 


hakespeare. 1 
Wordsworth. 
Nj. Milton. 

















‘Lhe Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
& year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which js the number 

ven for $1.7>—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year, 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 

jons. 


yment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 

should be made ina Post-Oftice Mouey-Order, Bank 

Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 

NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 

money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 

required to reuister letters whenever requested to 
10 80. 

Sliver Should never be sent through the mat]. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the euvelope 
and be lost, or else It is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of Sensing. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 

office, and if lost or stolen the money canuot be 

recovered, as no duplicates are Issued. Subscribers 
who send‘us Postal Notes must do so at their own 





PB 





money. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription ix paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
niust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue il, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this s done. 


Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 

strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


——— 





BRONCHITIS IN CHILDREN. 


Bronchitis is a more serious disorder in children 
than in adults, because the bronchial tubes are 
relatively smaller, and therefore more liable to 
‘become obstructed with the products of inflamma. 
tion. Moreover, as young children have not yet 
developed fully the muscles of the chest, they are 
unable to cough with much effect. 

In children bronchitis is almost always the result 
of a chilling of the surface of the body; rarely the 
result of irritation from the inhalation of noxious 
air or vapors. 

Almost any one would contract bronchitis if he 
should keep the back of his neck wet and sit Ina 
draught of cold air for an hour. If a child per. 
spires much about the head and neck, therefore, 
some extra precaution should be taken—such as 
bathing the neck and head in sult and water every 
day, In addition to the usual daily tepid bath. 

In the case of persons especially subject to bron. 
chitis, or who suffer from it repeatedly, some 
excellent authorities recommend the application, 
at night only, of a dry towel about the neck, so 
placed that the ends shall lap over the nape. 

An excellent method of rendering a child less 
likely to contract bronchitis, and colds in general, 
is to dash water on its neck and chest with the hand 
during the bath. The water so used should at the 
start be at blood heat, and may be reduced day by 
day to a point not lower than sixty degrees Fahren. 
heit. This practice, besides thoroughly stimulating 
the skin, induces deeper respirations on the part of 
the child—a very important matter for many chil. 
dren. 

Change of air should be taken, if possible, when 
a bronchitis seems Ikely to become chronic. This 
change is best made from a seaside jocality to an 
inland one, or from an inland point to the seaside; 
but the point to which the change is made is not so 
important as the change itself. 

Rapid changes of temperature favor bronchitis 
in children, since the functions of the skin—the 
great heat regulator of the body—are less active tn 
them than in adults. The wearing of fannel has 
been found to be more effective in this connection 
than the application of oils to the chest. 

The medical profession has practically voted 
against the external use of mustard or strong 
counter-irritants in the case of young children. A 
jacket of raw cotton is generally substituted. This, 
however, refers to the actual occurrence of bron 
chitis, which it Is the province of the family physt- 
clan to treat. 
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A BENEFICIAL BUSINESS. 


Itis an Interesting fact, and not without signifi. 
cance, that in the hard winter season which has 
Jately come to an end the dealers in cut flowers and 
potted plants, according to thelr own reports, did a 
very good business. They did not sell so many 
costly flowers and plants as usual; but the increased 
xule of smaller and cheaper plants and flowers 
more than repaid them for any deficiency in the 
other direction. 

The poor, and the people of limited means, buy 
more and more of comparatively inexpensive 
plants and flowers from year to year. As a people 
we are not only as fond of flowers as any other 
people, but we are learning, what once we did not 
know 80 well as do the people of some other coun. 
tries, how to make 4 proper use of a few pretty 
flowers in our homes. 

At Easter time, in our great cities, scarcely a 
home is without a newly purchased pot of growing 
flowers. In many windows of poor tenements, on 














THE YOUTH’S 


Easter Sunday morning, a single lily, growing in 
a little pot, was seen. 

A florists’ journal estimates the value of the cut 
flowers produced for the market in the United | 
States during last year at thirty millions of dollars. | 

This is a large sum, and no doubt much of it was | ‘i 
spent extravagantly. Yet one can only rejoice 
that the people have so much to spend for such a | 
purpose; and especially must we rejoice that our | 
people are learning that they may really enjoy 
flowers without being extravagant. | 





The soul must be fed as well us the body, and FO 
neé 


ve 
household ie the better for some little flower, even | JONES MFG, CO., 243 


flowers surely are a part of the soul’s food. Every 


if it be but a single violet. A moderate sum spent | 
for flowers may even reduce the family expendi- 
ture in other directions—it may well incline some 
member to less extravagant and hurtful spending. 

From a missionary point of view the growth of 
the flower-trade is matter for congratulation; and 
from a commercial point of view it certainly is 
also. 
spent for flowers last year supported many thou- 
sands of workers, skilled and unskilled, in an 
industry which was good for every one engaged in | 
it. 


FRIGHTENING A TIGER. 


A man riding on horseback across the country In 
India came suddenly upon a tiger, which crouched | 


as if to spring. The horse started to turn, but as | Agts, 


that would only have invited attack, the man gave 
him a dig with the spurs. This caused the horse to | 
rear, and the tiger at once turned tail and ran 
away. 

Mr. Elliot, who tellx the foregoing story, tells 


also another. A friend of his had gone out’ after 
the day's work, carrying a book and a gun, and 
h 


seated himself in the tall grass of a hillside, hoping 
to get asambur decr. Alfat once he heard some, !f YOU 
thing approaching, and saw a large tiger come into’ Want a 


view at very short range. 

The tiger crouched, and the man was afraid to 
raise his gun, as the beast would probably spring 
upon him before he could be ready to firé. Tiger 
and man looked at each other in silence. 

The man had heard of the effect of the human 
eye, and threw Into his look the flercest expression 
he could command; but the tiger returned it with 
interest. | 

Then the man bethought himself to try the effect | 
of the human voice. Gathering himself together, 
he let out the most awful yell he could muster. 
The tiger rose to his legs and turned half round. 
The man, greatly encouraged, uttered another yell, 
and the beast disappeared in the grass. | 


DOCTOR AND PARSON. 


It is not an altogether unheard of thing for a 
clergyman, in parts of the country where clergy- 
men always have horses, to like to drive at least as 
swift and spirited 1 horse as comports with the 
dignity of his office. On one occasion such a 
clergyman, driving through the town, overtook a 
doctor of his acquaintance on foot. 


«Jump in, doctor,” said the minister, pulling up; 
“Pve got a horse here that goes pretty well,” 

The doctor “jumped in” and the minister drove 
off. The horse did “go” well, in the sense of 
speed, Lut ina little while it began to behave badly, 
and ended by tipping over the carriage, and spill 
ing out both the occupants. 

The doctor jumped to his feet, feeling himself «!! 
over to see If he was Injured. The parson also cot 
on his feet. 

“Look here!” exclaimed the doctor, “what do 
you mein, by Inviting me to ride behind a horse | 
ike that?” 

“Well, you see,” gasped the minister, ‘luckily 
this time, T guess, there are no bones broken, bit | 
on such occasions I like to have a doctor along!” 








BOUND TO RISE. 

“Well, Bridget, what makes you so downhearted 
this morning?” asked a housekeeper of her domes 
tie. “Och, mum, it’s the new resate ye give me tle 
day fur thim raised doughnuts.” | 


What Is the troubl 
‘Sure, | dunno. I mixed ’em, an’ they riz up 
light. They wuz that light I couldn’t roll ‘en: 
They follered the rollin’.pin back ax if they wuz 
made of elastic. I wuz a mind to tack down the 
wan side while I rolled the other, to kape it on the 
board.” 

“What did you do with the dough?” was the 
anxious questfon. 

“Sure, it’s in the se 
kiver to kape it in. I 
bateh of flyin’ burruds.” 








vill, an’ a flatiron on the 
sooner be after fryin’ a 








NO MORE TEARS. 


To this day many of the older negroes at the 
South talk proudly and affectionately of their old 
masters and mistresses. How thoroughly a kindly 
treated slave identified himself with the family of 
his owner Is well shown by this little war anecdote 
related by the Southern Birouae : 


The two boys of a Florida household had heen 
drafted and ‘ordered to Pensacola. They were 
mere lads, and when it came to the final leave 
taking many tears were xhed on both sides. In the 
midst of the affecting scene the old black manmy 
elf forward 
young mas she said, “stop dis hyer 
eryin’. “Go an! fight for your country like men, an’ 
inind, don't disgrace the family, nor'me nuther.” 




















JOHNNY'S GUESS. 
Johnny had been studying his spelling lesson and 


The thirty million dollars which the people | Inge: 





STOKES MFG. COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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Agents Wanted | 






TO SELL CHRISTY KNIVES. A GOOD |NCOME STEADILY 
ASSURED. EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID ON ORDERS OF 
AND OVER, CIRCULARS FREE. CHRISTY 
KNIFE CO, ARCH ST. FREMONT, OHIO. 


















Agents Wanted = | 


wid ey SUP CYCLES 





ning ¢ 
Highest 
E 1 






Award 
l weights & 
and $150, Cata. free 


ROUSE, HAZARD & CO. 


St., Peoria, IM. 


















WRITE US AND SAVE $10.00 TO $50.00. SURE! 






POST-PAID 50 CTs. 












dust like the Professional 
Catcher’ . All leather, | 
heavily and i all 
around to allow @ change in the 
padding endid mitt for 


allar 







‘I Offer of Boy's! 
all Uniforms in 
of THE Com- 


Athletic | 





PANION. 

Complete catalogue of 

e Goods und thousands of novelties 
free. 


PECK & SNYDER, Lock Box 2751, New York City. | 


Bic¥Gie 


assorted styles and sizes are now offered the public at 
nearly half of former price. Ladies bicycles $30 to $50, 
Our factory has been in continuous operation during 
and since the panic, while other factories have been 
closed, Our workmen prefered half wages to idleness 
and starvation and we met them half way. Wemow offer 
you bicycles at a minimum cos he result. Send 2c 
stamp for catalogue with prices and special induce- 
ments to organizers of clubs. No attention given 
postal cards or letters without stamps, 


PROGRESS M’F’G CO., Indianapolis, Ind: 


Fashionable 
. HAIR. 





















We will mail goods to 
reliable parties through 
out the United States fo 
approval, The newest | 
styles and best of goods at | 
lowest prices, No money 
required until the - 
ceived. No obligation to 
keep goods if unsatis' 

tory. Send for cireul 





JOHN MEDINA, 
451 A Washington St., | 
BOSTON, MASS 





> easily, quickly and 
ply obtained by using 


THE CELEBRATED 


M White 





Mountain | 
Freezer | 
with which Cream ean be 


frozen in 
any other 
act and we 





ss time thin in 
F is 













half the 
quality 

LINCOLN, 5 
tions for making fifty varieties of fro: 
mailed free. Send your name and addve 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Nas! 


and of equal 
by Mrs. 
iving direc 
n delicacies, 








REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS & CUFFS. 








The hest and m nical Collars and Cutls worn, 
Try tl You wi them, 
R it well. | Wear well. 
Sold ‘Tor «box of Ten collars or Five | 
airs of cui ollar aud pitir of cuffs sent by 
for 6 cent ivi) 1 style wanted, 
ersible € 1 Ex Place, Boston! 





LADIES. 


| to meet your requirements. 
use exclusively. 


spectively. 


‘The Kombi 








Crescent 


Honest Value 








. at. 
Popular Prices. 





We have designed and 
built our Ladies’ CRESCENTS 
They are for your 


CRESCENTS Nos. 4 and § weigh 36 and 32 
pounds, and have 28 and 26-inch wheels te- 
Price $75 and $50. 

Our Men's CRESCENTS, Nos. 1 ($75) ani 
2 ($50), with high diamond frames, having 28 
and 26-inch wheels, and weighing 30 and 27 
pounds, are suitable for either tall or short riders, 

Perfect in every detail. 
Every CRESCENT guaranteed. 


Full information as to details given in our preetic: 
catalogue. Send for one, 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Chicag: New York. 





CHICLE 


orought from Mex- 
ico is the base of 
nearly all the chew. 
ing gum made in 
America. 


450 
Mexicans 


. working as hard as 
they kni for a whole year will collect 
about §00,000 Pounds, hardly enough 


to furnish PRIMILEY with a year's 


supply for making 
California Fruit 
hewing Gum, 


and sweetest Gum made, 
all dealers. Ask for Primley's 
and take no other. 

Send five outside Wrappers of either Califor 
nia Fruit or Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum, 
with two 2-cent stamps, and we will send yo 
“The Master of Ball +” by Stevenson, or 
iny other one of our books, Send forlist 
‘* America Photographed,” in 2) parts, eacl 
part ¢ ns 16 beautiful’ pictures 11x13 in 
Any single part sent. for ore wrapper and Bris 


J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago. 














Photographs Made for a Cent Each. 
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\ 


Camera 


es a picture the size 
of this and in any shape 
you please. It isa com- 
ined 
oseope. 1 


| : 
| 
weighs 4 0z. any | 


pocket, no tripod to carry. i 


47 7—~_Any Boy or Girl é ai 


2. can se it, 
2 
a hotograph «nyt 


















wilt 
<4 Can be made very pi 











The Kombi, complete, 8: 
(25 expos cent 
If not for by your Photo Dea 
sent to any address, p e paid, on receipt of price. 





ALFRED C. KEMPER, 208 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 









nd it will Keep You Cool: 
Drink it when you are thirsty; when you 
re tired ; when youareoverheated. When-& 











ver you feel that a health-giving temperance § 





drink will do you good, drink 


HIRES 
Rootbeer 


Ade. pkg. makes5 gallons, Sold everywhere. 
Send 2c. stamp for beautiful picture 
The Chas. E. es Co., Phi 
muna 



















learning definitions, particularly of words with | 
prefixes from the Greek. He had deflned mono- 
logue as a soliloquy, or “one man talking to him- 
self? 

“Now what ix a conversation between two per- 
sons?” asked his teacher. 

A dialo; 4 | 

“And between more than two persons?” 
“A pollywog,” answered Johnny, promptly. 









UNEASY. 


Metaphors are like fireworks; they are orna- 
mental, but they need careful handling. 


“The minister says he had a nice chat with you | 








down the street this afternoon,” said Mrs. Hende 
xon to her youthful son Am 
“A nice chat!” answered Amos. “All the boys 
had gone down to the pond for a swim, and he kept | 
me there almost ten minutes. T put on a pleasant 
face, I guess. T tried to, anyhow; but Twas on 
pins and needles all the time behind my bac! | 
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THE SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS, 

; Containing No Bunches and No Perceptible Seams, constructed in accordance with the 

Shape of the Human Foot, und knitted from the Best of Yarns, are 
@ The Nicest-Fitting, Longest-Wearing, and 
$ Most Comfortable. 

Coarse, Fine, and Extra-Fine (hulf-hose), in solid colors and mixtures, for Men and Youths: 
e Super-Stout (hose black for Boys and Girls. 
$ 
e Look for Weawtrd, Voeavte: on the toe. 
$ so BY THE TRADE GE I Y, AND OBTA NABLE DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS. 
e Laenieunn SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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THEY ARE BUILT Ge oS PWN SE EO AGENCIES | 
To SUIT THE RIDERS = \S4~ ~  \0d)F FORTHE LOVELL DIAMOND 43 
AND HAVE STOOD - | BOYS and GIRLS 24, 26-inch cushion Tires $15.75 IS) IN NEARLY EVERY 
Kyo} -inc! ion Tires ' \_4 
THEMARDEST use (lj) Bui tttate'scancetee™ 380) |) ctTY- AnD--Town 
NY WHEEL || BOY’S DIAMOND. 26-inch Cushion Tires 35.00 |: 
Xe MADE N \ PRIZE, Convertible. 26-inch Cushion Tires 40.00 | IF NO AGENT IN YOUR 
S bees 44 || BLIZZARD, BOYS. 24-inch Pneumatic Tires 40.00 | PLACE. 
4 AO y GIRL’S DIAMOND. 26-inch Pneumatic Tires 45. ne iI SEND a a To Us. | 


































BOY’S DIAMOND. 26-inch Pneumatic Tires 
YOUTH’S DIAMOND. 28-inch Cushion Tires 
EXCEL C., BOYS. 24-inch Pneumatic Tires 
EXCEL D., GIRLS. 24 inch Pneumatic Tires 
TORNADO, YOUTHS. 26-inch Pneumatic Tires 
QUEEN MAB, MISSES. 2¢-inch Pneumatic Tires 
EXCEL A., YOUTHS. 26-inch Pneumatic Tires 
EXCEL, MISSES. 26-inch Pneumatic Tires 
MODEL 1, C. 30-inch Cushion Tires, Gents 
MODEL 4, C. 28-inch Cushion Tires, Ladies 

|| MODEL 7%, C. 28-inch Cushion Tires, Convert. 
MODEL 1, P. 30-ixch Pneumatic Tires, Gents _ 
| MODEL 4, P. 28-inch Pneumatic Tircs, Ladies 

| MODEL 7%, P. 28-inch Pnenmatic Tires, Convert. 
MODEL 2. 30-inch Cushion Tires, Gents 

;\| MODEL 5. 28-inch Cushion Tires, Ladies 

|| MODEL 8. 28-inch Cushion Tires, Convert. 

|! MODEL 3. 30-inch Pneumatic Tires, Gents 

|| MODEL 6. 28-inch Pneumatic Tires, Ladies 

‘|| MODEL 9. 28-inch Pneumatic Tires, Convert. 
MODEL 10. 28, 30-inch Pneumatic Tires, Gents 
MODEL 11. 28, 30-inch Pneumatic Tires, Gents 
MODEL 12, 30-inch Cushion Tires, Gents 

MODEL 13. 28-inch Pneumatic Tires, Ladies 
MODEL 14. 28-inch Cushion Tires, Ladies 
MODEL 15. 28-inch Pneumatic Tires, Convert. 

| MODEL 16, 28-inch Cushion Tires, Convert. 

|| MODEL 17. 28-inch Pneumatic Tires, Track Racer 
MODEL 17, 28-i:ch Pneumatic Tires, Semi-Racer 

|| MODEL 18. 28-inch Pneumatic Tires, Ligat Rcadster 
| MODEL 19. 28-inch Pneumatic Tires, Full Roadster 
I MODEL 20. 28-inch Pneumatic Tires, Ladies 
‘k= MODEL 21. 28-inch Pneumatic Tires, Convert. ; \ aos 

‘ | GIRAFFE. 2s-inch Pneumatic Tires 125.00 ry ) Sena for Bargain List 
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AUNT BRIMBLECOME’S CELEBRATION. 


gather to spare, a row of straight lace about neck and 
wrists. She was thin and tall, with stiff gray curls either 

side her long face, and her black eyes were small and piercing. 
Her sitting-room boasted a spinet, a high chest of drawers with 
small, round mirror that glittered like an eye, an old-fashioned 
writing-desk with dragon-clawed feet, a table of teak wood, 


Res BRIMBLECOME wore a black silk gown with not a 


oriental boxes of rare workmanship and a spinning-wheel. The 
room was as quaint as Aunt Brimblecome herself. 
“Seventy-four years old," said the old lady. She put one 


wrinkled hand into the other and leaned back in her rocker. 

*«I was born to be patriotic, and yet | have never celebrated my 
birthday and the glorions Fourth together. I wonder if any 
of my relations would care to help me keep my birthday ? 

«Not one of them knows how much I'm worth, and I sha'n't 
want my money much longer,” she said, quizzically. ‘Wish 1 
might know who amongst thein would deserve it.’ She looxed 
thoughtful a while, then smiled again. ‘That might settle it! If 
it doesn’t, I've got my eye on those two little orphans. 

“Yes, I'll doit!" she said with decision, after further reflection. 
“D'll invite the whole lot. There's five of the Burleighs—city 
people, who feel their oats, though James has only asalary. Live 
in stylish apartments. It’s ten years since niece Elinor came here 
when [ was ill, with her twelve-vear-old daughter. 
laughed at my ways. Noddubt Miss Julie is a fine young lady 
now. Elinor dropped hints about the value of the old farm. I let 
her understand it was all run out. So it is, but it doesn't hinder 
me from having a bank account. Perhaps if she'd known that 
she'd been more attentive. 

*‘There’s Josh Brimblecome’s family. Six children, poor as 
poverty. Always a shiftless stick. Married a factory girl or 
something. Rents a house in Medburn, 

«‘Augustus Brimblecome's folks up country couldn't be expected 
to come, but I'll invite ‘em. Don't know how many there are. 
That man’s sold goods behind a counter his slow-going way this 
twenty years, ever since he settled in Lenox. 

“Then there are those two second-cousins in Roxbury. I've 
never set eves on them, but I'll ask them to my family gathering.”’ 

Sitting down at her old writing-desk, Aunt Brimblecome slowly 
composed her five invitations. 

In her elegant drawing-room Mrs. Elinor Burleigh read her 
invitation and smiled. 

«*A chance, dears, for a merry time on the Fourth.” 

«“Where ?”* languidly asked Julie, a pretty and stylish girl. 


That child | 





BY ABBY M. GANNETT. 


“I know,” interposed Claire, who was prettier than her sister 
because more animated. ‘I saw the postmark. It’s out at 
Wrenham, with that old-maid aunt of mamma's.” 

“Oh!” Julie exclaimed. 

«And why ‘oh’ ?”’ asked Winchester Burleigh, aged eighteen. 

“Celebrating the Fourth is so common!" said Julie. “And 
then out there!”” 

“It's Aunt Brimblecome’s birthday,’’ added her mother. 

“Does she announce her age?’’ Mr. James Burleigh asked, 
looking up with a smile from his newspaper. 

“The idea!’’ laughed Claire. ‘She must be nearly a hundred. 
And you told me, mamma, that she has her clothes trimmed with 
serpentine braid.”” 

“How benighted!’’ exclaimed Winchester. 

«‘What shall I write to her?" smiled Mrs. Burleigh. 

“Tell her,"’ answered her son, ‘that the occasion is not suffi- 
ciently aristocratic for any of the family except me. I will 
represent the family.” 

“Win!” both his sisters exclaimed. 

“Let him alone,” laughed Mrs. Burleigh. 
what she does to ‘celebrate.’ ” 

“Win does do the strangest things!"* said Julie, when her 
brother had gone out. 

“I've decided that he’ll choose to be the last thing we should 
expect of a Harvard boy. I think he'll be a farmer,” said Claire. 

“Don't!” cried Julie, putting up her hand as if to shut ont a 
dreadful sight. ‘He might be anything fine, with his handsome 
face and his manners. I do wish he was not always taking up 
with queer notions, like going out to Aunt Brimblecome’s‘"’ 

“I wonder what will become of that nice old furniture when 
aunt is through with it?” said Mrs. Burleigh. ‘She really ought 
to remember me." 

The large family of Joshua Brimblecome discussed the invitation 
at a disorderly breakfast-table. 

“You said you'd take us to Boston Common, papa!" complained 
Andrew. ‘I want to go there!"" 

“So do I,” said Will, the six-year-old; ‘‘and I want a whip.”” 

“And I want a balloon,” spoke up Ethel, aged nine. 

«You promised to buy us pop-corn and candy,”* said Lena. 

“And there's the telescope and the hand-organs and all the other 
nice things,” added George. ‘Say, Sherry, wouldn't you rather 
go to the Common ?”’ 

“No,” said the oldest, shaking back his heavy, dark hair. 
might, perhaps, if I could buy some music.”’ 


“I shall like to hear 


“y 





“Poh! that's all you care for. I wish I could see the greased 
pig that’s going to be somewhere. Papa, you won't take us out 
to that old farm place, will you ?”’ cried Master George. 

Mr. Brimblecome reached for the largest pickle on the plate 
before speaking. ‘Well, what do you say, mother?" he asked. 

Mrs. Brimblecome turned watery eyes and an expression of 
fatigue upon her children, and said, fretfully : 

“Oh, don’t make me settle it, Josh! There'll be a great fuss if 
you don’t take ’em in to Boston, | s’pose."” 

“Aunt Brimblecome—never asked us—before,’’ said the father, 
between the mouthfuls of his food. 

“You said she haint any money to speak of,’ observed the 
mother. ‘I don’t see why we should favor her. The children’s 
hearts are set on going to the Common. But [ sha‘n’t settle it.” 

She began clearing away the dishes. But she soon had to stop 
to find clean collars and fasten shoestrings and tidy the children 
generally, which she did with not a few complaining words. 
When at last the flock was started off for the Common, Mrs. 
Briimblecome threw herself on the lounge with a paper-covered 
novel. 

“So good to get a rest, if only once in a dog's age'’’ she sighed. 
“If they’d gone out there I should have had to go. If the old 
woman had any money, | shouldn't have minded, though. What 
in the world, Sheridan ?"’ 

For the eldest boy had come back. ‘1 don’t care for their pop- 
corn and things," he said, scornfully, ‘and hand-organs make me 
sick! Mother, I want you to give me money to go out to that 
old aunt’s. Papa says she's got a piano.” 

Mrs. Brimblecome counted out some change from her pocket- 
vook. “Don't you think I ought to say something—about the rest 
not coming ?"' he asked, awkwardly. 

“Oh, you can think of something to tell her.” 

Aunt Brimblecome received a note from Mr. Augustus Brimble- 
come, saying that distance alone prevented his family from accept- 
ing her invitation. One of his children was at an art school in the 
city, however, and would esteem it a privilege to come. 

One of the Roxbury cousins pleaded a previous engagement; 
the other was never heard from. 

Aunt Brimblecome had made provision for about twenty-five 
persons. ‘For there's my orphan asylum to fall back upon,” 
she said. 

Early on the morning of the Fourth she seated herself on her 
piazza to await her guests. The rambling old farmhouse looked 
very checry. The grass was green, the shrubs gay with blossoms. 
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Presently a shock-headed lad drew near who 
looked as if he were hunting for a place. 
“Can that be a Brimblecome?’’ thought the 





old lady. “If he don’t look for all the world like ! 





that music-mad man, Paderewsk' 
“Are you Aunt Brimblecome ? 
dan. 





asked Sheri- 





Yes, Paderewski. So I'm going to call you. 
You needn't tell me for the present to which of 
the Brimblecome families you belong.” 

The boy's odd face brightened into a gay smile. 
He felt flattered. 

“All right,” said he. 
go to your piano, now you've guessed what I 
care for.” 

“Upon my word!” thought Aunt Brimble- 
come. But her surprise was greater when she 
heard him play. The boy evidently forgot where 
he was the moment his fingers touched the keys. 
It was a good half-hour before he stopped and 
seemed recalled to hiinself. 

“It’s an old piano,” he remarked. 

“Yes, about my age,"’ she laughed. 
been well taught, young man.” 

“Taught myself. Haven't any piano, either.” 

“Well, well!” 

“Any one else come ?” the boy asked. 

“Not yet. Will you sit on the piazza, and 
when the next one appears name him or her, as I 
did you? We can have a pretty game of it before 
the day is through.” 

“T'I be tickled to do it,” said he. 

It was nearly an hour before a pretty girl came, 
alone, as Sherry had come. 

“Good morning, Thistletop!"” 
“This is the place.” 

She stared, then langhed. 

“Aunt Brimblecome’s ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes. I'll tell her you've come.” 

The girl’s blue-gray eyes looked more wonder- 
ing than ever. 

“If this isn’t droll!’ she thought, as she spread 


“You've 


he called out. 


her dove-colored skirts in the chair Sheridan had | 


vacated. She was trying to poke her hair into 
place beneath her sailor hat when Aunt Brimble- 
come came out with a smile of welcome. 

“You're to be Thistletop for the day,"’ she said, 
“as this is Paderewski.” 

“Oh, I see. A sort of game. I cou/dn’t under- 
stand at first. I hope there'll be ever so many of 
us, and won't it be jolly? Mamma said —"” 

Aunt Brimblecome shook her head. 

“No allusion to families !"’ she said. ‘I do not 
want to know where you all come from.” 

The hours of the forenoon passed without 
another Brimblecome appearing. If Thistletop’s 
idea of ‘jolly’ had depended upon numbers, she 
had been doomed to disappointment. Luckily 
that seemed not the case. She flitted about the 
old house and the gardens, enjoying every inch of 
them. Sheridan followed close at her heels. 

Only one thing puzzled Aunt Brimblecome. 
When the girl saw over the parlor mantel an 
astonishing picture of a buck—a work much 
admired by Aunt Brimblecome because it was the 
only picture her father had ever painted—she 
laughed till the tears came. 

“What's the matter ?"" asked the old lady. 

“You see, Aunt Brimblecome, 1—but I forget. 
I'm to be mum on that point.” 

“Perhaps the little chit lays claims to being an 
artist,"’ thought the old lady. ‘If that’s the case 
I must forgive her. They say one artist hardly 
ever sees any talent in another!" 

When time began to drag a little, Sheridan 
returned to the piano. He played until the clock 
struck one. 

Then Aunt Brimblecome stack two flags out 
of her window. ‘What docs that mean ?” the two 
guests asked in unison. 

“Jo you see the big brick building? It is an 
orphan asyluin. I left word there that as many 
times ten children would be invited to dine with 
me as I put out flags. My birthday dinner is not 
to go begging.” 

She drew in the flags, then put one out again 
and waved it twice. “That's for two more.” 

Neither Thistletop nor Sheridan said anything, 
but the Briinblecome race as a whole was not 
complimented in their thoughts. 

A procession of children of various ages was 
soon seen coming. Aunt Brimblecome welcomed 
them as cordially as if they were her own kith 
and kin. No one would have guessed that there 


was the least disappointment in her heart. She | 


was especially kind to two of the orphans. 

One was a golden-haired little girl named 
Stella, whose face was like a wild rose. The 
other was a boy not more than four—not pretty, 
but bright and talkative. He kept sayin; 

“David glad to come to Aunt Brimbl 

At table the old lady placed Thistletop and 








Sherry on her right, and Stella and David two | 


seats below on her left. 

“I keep a couple of chairs in reserve for any 
straguling Brimblecomes,”* she laughed. 

Her words were hardly spoken when her old 
servant showed in a fine-looking young man of 
about eighteen. 

“The Fairy Prince!" announced Sherry. 

The new-comer stared a little, bat bowing 
courteonsly, began to introduce himself. 

“Stop a moment!” said Aunt Brimblecome, 
“my relations are appearing under fictitions names 
to-day. Yon are supposed to be the Fai 
and that is all. I don't wish to know who you 
are until afterward.” 

“Most happy to personate that charming young 
man,” said Winchester Burleigh, bowing azain. 





“Perhaps you'll let me) 


‘y Prince, 


H’S 





_THE_YOUT 


He took his place, and was introduced to 
Thistletop and Paderewski. 

“And the rest? Are they all Brinblecomes ? 
1 didn’t suppose we boasted so many juveniles. 
In regimentals, too!" 

The presence of the orphans was explained. 

“Jt is good luck for them,"’ said Win; but he 
refrained from saying what he thought it signified 
of the absent Brimblecomes. 

He entered into the spirit of the “game,” as 
Sherry called it, with great alacrity. He talked 
merrily with Aunt Brimblecome, made himself 
useful in serving the orphans, and altogether 
behaved with so much ease and grace that they 
were all greatly pleased with him. 

Aunt Brimblecome called his attention to little 
Haand David. Stella assumed quite a motherly 
care over her companion. She adjusted his collar 
when it was awry, cut the big pieces of his salad 
for him, and thinking she had been helped to 
more strawberries than he, exchanged saucers. 

“I wouldn’t eat a// that ice-cream, Davy dear,”” 
said she, “it may hurt you.” : 

“Now, if I had a little fortune to leave,” said 
Aunt Brimblecome to Win, “do you think it 
could be disposed of better than to those two ?”* 

“They would certainly be the ones to select 
from this table," Win admitted. 

“The whole table ?”” said his aunt with meaning. 

“This side, at least,"’ he said, bowing deferen- 
tially to Thistletop. 

“JT am in a quandary,” said Aunt Brimblecome 
to Win after dinner was over. ‘The plans I_had 
made for my relations are not suitable for these 
children. And an old lady like me hardly knows 
what to do to amuse them.” 

“Oh, Thistletop and I will manage that,"’ said 
Win, gaily. 

A few moments’ rapid consultation ended in 
the children going to the lawn, and engaging in 








wonld have been scandalized had she seen her | 
brother with his coat off, leaping over the backs 
of blue-bloused orphans; and Claire would have 
wondered what category of girls Thistletop should 
be classed with. 

With shrieks of laughter, and hair blown about 
more than ever, she was playing ‘‘puss’ with as 
much enjoyment as little Stella. And if Sherry’s 
brother George had seen him, he might have 
asked if playing tag at that old farm was any 
nicer than the fun on the common. 

Aunt Brimblecome sat on- her piazza and 
feasted her eyes on a sight she had never secn on 
her lawn before. She looked happy. Had any 
one been near her, he would have heard her 
murmur now and then, ‘Bless those children !"" 

Did she mean the orphans? The plans she had 
formed for guests that did not come, were destined 
to remain forever a secret in her own bosom. 

Before tea-time the party was taken for a drive 
in two big wagons. 

“Now, Davy dear,”” said little Stella, “you 
must sit close to me with my arm around you, for 
if you should fall you might never come to Aunt 
Brimble’s again.”” 

The old lady kept them all to see the fireworks 
in the evening; for her piazza afforded a fine view 
of the spot where the Wrenham fireworks were to 
be sent up. 

“Ll see Thistletop and Padcrewski safely hom> 
if it takes till midnight,” said Win. 

“Oh, as far as I am concerned,”’ Thistletop 
declared, ‘you'll only have to go—but there, I 
almost explained myself !"" 

When they were all seated comfortably on the 
piazza, Win, Thistletop and Paderewski a little 
| apart from the orphans for convenience of talking, | 
Aunt Brimblecome excused herself for a little 
while. Was it by accident that sho chose to sit 
in the dark in the room back of her three young 
relatives, near an open window? One might 
believe she was trying to make terms with her 
conscience when she whispered more than once to 
herself: ‘It's only a part of my little game!" 

“Thistletop,” said the Fairy Prince, “what do 
you think of our Aunt Brimblecoine ?" 

“She's dandy!" burst in Sheridan. -*J’im} 

going to practise thirteen hours a day like 
| Paderewski himself, when I get my piano. and 
jearn money so to have her come live with me.” 
He paused long enough to take breath and 
| added, ‘+1 mean to be famons and have her proud 
| of me.” 
“Oh my! are you going to cheat me then?’ 
j¢eried Thistletop. “All day I've been thinking 
‘ how nice 'twonld be when I got to be teacher to 
‘have her with me in some cozy rvums in the city. 
| My plan is to earn money to study abruad. But, 
‘there! I've nearly let out who I am, again. 
What do I think of her, Fairy Prince? I think 
' she's just splendid !"" 

“*What’s the harm in our telling each other who. 
we are?" said Win. “The game concerns only 
the dear old lady. 

‘Let's tall, then.” 

“I'm Win Burleigh, of Boston, son of James 
Burleigh 

“T'm Sheridan Brimblecome, of Mcedburn, son 
of Joshua Brimblecome."" 

' “My name is Annett: Brimblecome, and my 
folks live in Lenox. 1'm a student at the Normal 
Art School in Boston.” 

“Tt seems to me,"' said Win, “that as I am the 
oldest I have the first claim to Aunt Brimblecome. 
I'm ambitious to be a farmer, for I hate the 
| artificial ways of a city. You know she’s always 

lived on a farm. It seems to me it would be the 
| best plan for me to make a nice home for her, and 
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COMPANION, 


, You two fo como and stay with us as often as you | beer as I use to, an’ hear the band play an’ th: 
| Pleased. Wasn't she splendid to bring in these cannon a-bangin’. But I s‘pose I can't. 1 hain 
j children? She hasn't shown by a look that sho | got no money, an’ they won't let us go, nuthr,” 
was disappointed. Aren't our relations all meaner Bart rabbed his frowsy poll with the stump of 
than—But that won't do! I say, while she's | his left wrist. 
gone, let's give three cheers for the nicest, jolliest “It bes’ was you can’t go, Baht, for prob'ly if 
aunt in the world!" you was you'll gat de res’ of you han’ bus’ off, 
The orphans turned, open-monthed, at the | an’ you'll can't spare great many more of it.” 
sound of the hurrahing, but they concluded it was Bart slowly regarded the stump as if countinz 
on account of an unusually fine rocket. | the cost before he answered. “I do’ know a. 
Aunt Brimblecome appeared rather confused | 'twould make much odds ef ‘twas my head.” 
and absent-minded the rest of the evening. | “Tt was bes’ one you'll gat. It bes’ was you'll 
“To think,” she would inwardly reflect, ‘that | save it.” 
shiftless Josh's boy is ambitious, slow-going | ‘I don’t see why you don’t set ‘em to grindin’ 
Angustus’s girl full of pluck, and James Burleigh's | up their sey’ Mrs. Warden said to her bus. 
son ‘hates the artificial life of a city!" Well, | band. «They might jest as well commence ti 
well, well! And they all have taken a fancy to | mow to-morrer.”” 
me. Well, well, well, again!” “Oh, I guess I won't hey ‘em, not on the 
When the time came to bid her relatives good | Fourth,’ he answered, apologetically. 
night, she almost confessed what she had done. “Wal, I would!’ she answered, spitefully, 
But she compromised with herself by telling them | ‘*What's a lot of poppers gut to do with the 
that one of these days they would hear from her Fourth of July?) ‘They'll eat jest as much the 











| attack. 


something that would surprise them. 
When little Stella and David were returned to 
the asylum, late that evening, they were all 


| unconscious of having that day lost the larger 


part of Aunt Brimblecome’s fortune. 
——_ —+e-+-—__ 


A NATION’S STRENGTH. 


Not gold, but only men can make 
‘A people wreat and strong; 
Men who for Truth and Honor’s sake 
Stand fast and suffer long. 
—Emerson. 





FOURTH OF JULY AT HIGHFIELD 
POORHOUSE. 


There was scarcely a perceptible abatement of 





leapfrog, puss-in-the-corner and tag. Miss Julie | the scorching midday heat, though the last rays | in the cool o° the day 


of the July sun were levelled through the blur of 
\drouthy haze on the Highfield poorhouse, setting 

aglow its weathered red paint and patches of new 
| clapboards with a ruddier and yellower hue, and 
, sending its long shadow far across the fields to 
: invade the shade of the hillside woods. 

But the heat was 
more unbearable in- 
doors than out. All 
the inmates of the 
poorhouse were out 


“Bart, hev 


in the chip-paved 
dooryard, loung- 
ing in attitudes 
of mitigated dis- 
comfort on the logs left over from last winter's 
woodpile—chunks of eli whose tough fibres had 
defied splitting by the paupers’ dull axes, wielded 
with little energy. 

Mrs. Warden, the angular and severe-faced 
mistress of the place, leaned with one arm akimbo. 
in the door, issuing questions and orders in a 
quernlous voice to one and another of the town 
charges. 

Her husband, more portly and better-tempered, 
sat near her, atilt in a wooden-bottomed chair. 

The restless eves of the woman hovered over 
the group of paupers till they finally swooped 
lown on one who lay, face down, upon a log, 
regarding the labors of a colony of ants with list- 
less interest. 





The lame Canadian who sat nearest Bart gave 
him a vigorous slap on the back with his greasy 
wool hat to call his attention to the question. 

“Baht, Mees Warden tol’ you was you fed de 
haws ?" 

“Consarn it, yaas!’’ Bart answered, lazily 
kicking up with one foot toward the point of 

He added, still gazing at the ants: 

“One of them leetle creaturs is a-tryin’ to lug 
off a dead bug or snthin’ twict as big agin as he 
is. Naow the’s two more a-helpin’ on him. Wal, 
if that haint a cur'us freak o° human nater!" 

‘The Canadian was interested only so far as to 
brush away the busy little workers with a mis- 
chievous sweep of his hat. 

“Consarn it all, Joe!’ Bart drawled, in a tone 
of mild indignation, while the-same expression 
slightly clouded the habitual good humor of his 
countenance. ‘What d' ye want to go an’ spile 
their fun an’ mine for ?"" 

“Oh, dey was work too hard for hant dat was 
on de taown,”’ the Canadian answered with a 
laugh, ‘an’ dey want gat ready for Fourt’ July 
to-morry.”" 

“I guess Fourth of July won't do them no 
more good ‘an it will me,” said Bart, sadly. 
“Hohum! I wisht [ could go to the village to- 
morrer, an’ git some gingerbread an’ spreuce 











“Bart, hev you fed yer hawgs ?"" she demanded, | 
| sharply. 


| Fourth as any day, an’ they‘d ortu be airnin’ the’ 
victuals. See the louts a-loatin’ raoun’ an’ the 
| sun not nigh daown! I wish "t I was a man!” 

| “You'd ought to ben!’" Abel Warden said 
«You'd make things gee, Sairy Ann.” 

Mrs. Warden put both hands to the knot of 
sandy hair that adorned the top of her head like 
a wisp of dried corn silk, and readjusted her 
imitation tortoise-shell comb. Her eyes azain 
overran the group till they settled upon a youn, 
woinan of such tall and masculine form that she 
might have been taken for a man masqueradinz 
in female attire ay uncouth and as ill-fitting a 
male hands would be apt to produce. 

“You, Hanner,” said Mrs. Warden, raisin: 
her voice to a tone as imperative as she dara 
exert against one of whom she stood in whole- 
some fear, ‘you might be a-weedin’ them onion. 








“Law, Sairy Ann,'’ Hannah answered, intent 
upon balancing a pitchfork on her forefinger and 
| plunging about with awkward strides to preserve 
, its equilibrium, “them was wed afore you was uy 
this mornin’ !” 

“Honh!"" Mrs. Warden sniffed; dnd then 
added, ‘Wal, t‘other gard'n sags?" 

“All wed, clean asa whistle, ’° Hannah responded 
airily, charging across the vard in pursuit of tle 
slanted fork, which she recovered just in time 
| to prevent its falling upon a ten-year-old bor 
and his younger sis- 
ter, who sat quietly 
playing at buildin: 
houses of the chijs. 

“Gaw! I didnt 
go to hurt ye!” cried 
Hannah, leaning 
upon her fork aw! 
kindly regardinz 
the pretty faces that 
were upturned tv 
hers, while she put 
behind her ears the 
straight black hair 
cut square about ber 
neck, 

Mrs. Warden's at- 
tention was drawn to the children, and she 
swooped down upon them as an easy prey. 

“You git up aout of that dirt, you young uns!” 
) she cried, advancing upon them with a threaten- 
ing gesture. 

; Hannah faced about and put herself betwee: 
the mistress of the poorhouse and the children. 

' “You let ‘em alone, Sairy Ann!" she said, 
with a decided tone in her drawling voice. “They 
haint a-doin’ no hurt. No, you don't!” sle 
| Screamed, as Mrs. Warden tried to dodge }a: 
her. Then, speaking over her shoulder w the 
children, “Tommy, you an’ Janey'd better go a” 
set on the woodpile an’ hear Joe an’ Bart tll 
abaont the Fuarth.”" 

“If I was a man,” cried Mrs. Warden, her vore 
trembling with anger, “I'd hosswhip you, Hauner 
Bates, till ye knowed your place an’ kep’ it!” 

“Gaw! You'd hafter be a bigyer man ‘at 
there is in thes2 diggin’s,” said Hannah, smiling 
down upon her with exasperating good humor. 
“You'd better go ‘long into the haouse an’ le’ me 
ta’ care o' the young uns.”" 

“I'm goin’ to see the selec'men an’ have ‘eu 
put you aout to work somewheres, fer I won't 
stan’ your imperdence no longer. An’ them brat: 
is goin’ to be put aout, tuo! 1 won't bother with 
’em!" cried Mrs. Warden, retiring, consum-d 
with impotent wrath. 

“That would be drefful!” Hannah called ater 
j her sarcastically. “Don't I wish they would! 
Land knows I haint hankerin’ to stay here” 
| «sho, Sairy Ann, we couldn't spare Hanner! 
said Abel Warden in an undertone to his wife, 8 
she passed him. “She's wuth any two of the 
men. ; 

“A nice man you be, to set an’ see your wife 
sissed by that critter!’ she retorted, and went wo 
the farthest corner of the kitchen to nurse her 
wrath in sullen silence. 
| "The children seated themselves on the lower 
log of the woodpile, and presently forgot thelr 
interrupted play in listening to the discourse of 
| their elders concerning the glories of the Fourth. 
“Dey goin’ start de cannon in de moray 
| noon an’ evelin’,”’ said Joe, ‘an’ play on de ban 
jall de tam ‘cep’ w'en dey heat dey dinny. §” 
| L'yer Sharp read de Declopendence Indoration- 
| “Declaration o' Independence, you!" prompt! 
| Israel Hard, a dried-up veteran of the War of 181? 





you fed yer hawgs?” 
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“Yas, dat was what Ah’ll said,’ said Joe, 
complacently. 


menshin. Ah don’ know what kan’ o’ firework 
dat was, but dat what Ah hear read on de paper. 1 
Yas, seh, too-numery-fo-menshin.”” | 
“Some sort of fizzlin’ carlecnes of fire, red, | 
white an’ blue,” said Bart. “I seen ‘em onct 
when I went to Fourth o' July.” | 
“Oh, don't you wish they’d let us go, Janey ?’"! 
asked Tommy. Janey assented with emphatic, 
nods, settling herself comfortably to further | 
listening, after a glance toward the door to assure { 
herself of no interruption from that quarter. 
“Pa an’ ma took me onct, when I was little an’ | 
you wa’n't only a baby. Mebbe we'd both go! 
now if they was alive.” 
“You don’t s'pose they'll let us go?” 
jerked her head sidewise toward the house. 


She 






Joe 


splits the Logs. 


Tommy shook his head in hopeless negation. 

“Say,” Janey whispered, eagerly, ‘“‘you ask 
Joe an’ Bart to ask Uncle Isril if he don't s'pose | 
they’ll let us all go?” The children were too | 
much in awe of the veteran, who seemed to them | 
to belong to an age go remote that he could have 
no sympathy with the present, yet be was an 
authority whose judgment would be final. | 

Tommy twitched the frayed bottom of Joe's | 
trousers to engage his attention, and whispered | 
loudly to him, ‘You ask Uncle Isril if he don't | 
s’pose Mis’ Warden’ll let us go to-morrer ?”’ 

“You bet dey ant let you go. Prob'ly dey set! 
all us hayin’ to-morry, ant it, Onc’ Islary ?”’ 

The old man grunted in a dry, cracked voice, 
“I'll be shot if I work hayin’ Fourth o’ July fer 
nob'dy! They won't let us go down there, day 
ner night; but I won't work. EfI hed my pen- | 
sion, as I’d ortu hev, I'd be there all day; an’ 
they’d ortu hev me to fire their cannon. Them 
fools’ll forgit to thumb the vent, an’ some on | 
’em’ll git blowed higher’n a kite.” 

“They never let us have no fun!"’ Bart sighed. ! 
“It's nothin’ but work an’ chore an’ git jawed to 
pay for it.” 

“Qh dear!?’? Janey almost sobbed. ‘They | 
might let us go jest onct! We never go nowhere 
but to fun’rals.”” 

“Don't you cry,’’ Tommy whispered, ‘‘or she'll 
come aout an’ shake you;” and the child choked 
back the rising tears. 

“Ah tol’ you what it was, seh,”’ Joe said, | 
breaking his meditative silence. “If Ah'll only 
gat some podder, Ah can mek Fourt’ of July 
raght here.’’ In answer to their inquiring stares ; 
he explained. “Ah can bore bole in dem ellum 
chunk we can’t split, an’ put in de podder an’ 
touch it an’ blow it—boom, boom, boom, lak ol’ 
tunder! But Ah'll ant gat de podder an’ de slow- | 
match for touch it." 

«The’s a big horn in the kitchen chuck full, ‘at | 
he got tu shoot crows las’ spring,” Hannah | 
suggested, in a gusty whisper. 

“The’s jes’ thirteen of the chunks,” the veteran 
declared, after twice counting over the obdurate | 
elm logs with his staff. ‘“They’d make a reg’lar | 
ol’-fashioned s'lute. Ef ye hed some saltpetre, I | 
could make ye some slow-inatches, Jozeff. Jest 
take an’ soak some paper in saltpetre an’ dry it, 
an’ it’s a com-plete slow-match. That's haow 
they make port-fires.”” 

“The’s some saltpetre in the butt’ry ‘at Abel! 
got for the sick caow,’’ Hannah whispered again, 
drawing near the group of patriotic conspirators, 
‘san’ I can hook that an’ the paowder for ye.”” 

“Hanner, you was angels!’’ Joe exclaimed, in | 
a burst of adiniration. “If you help me," he 
continued, waving a hand toward Hannah and 
Bart, “we gat up ‘fore hairly in de morny an’ 
bore de hole, an’ to-naght we mek de plaug all 
ready for drove in. Onc’ Islary can mek de 
match, an’ w’en ol’ man an’ hol’ hwomans gone 
to Fourt’ July in de day we load our gaun, an’ in 
de evelin’, w’en dey gone to see some more fun, 
we had nudder fan here—boom, hurrah for, 
hurrah!" 

Hannah brought the auger from the woodshed, 
and the available jack-knives of the party were 
employed in whittling plugs to fit the required 
bore, which was accomplished without discovery. 

In the earliest light of the summer morning 
Joe and Hannah began their labors, she boring 
the elm chunks, pouring in the charge of powder, | 
and driving home each of the plugs with a single, 
well-directed blow of the beetle, the sound whereof 
did not disturb the slumbers of Abel Warden and 
his wife. 
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“Ah’ll he’p you end up de chonk,” Joe whis- | 
“In de evelin’,” he continued, i pered, as rising on his sound log and sinking on his ; mensurate with his benevolence, treated them to 
“dey goin’ have fire-rocker an’ too-numery-fo- | crooked and stiffened lame one, his dumpy figure ' 


bobbed along beside her towering form, to the last 
and largest prone section. 

“Git away !"’ she answered, impatiently ; but in 
the same guarded tone, ‘I wrastied t’ others, an’ 
I guess I c’n wrastle this one."’ Putting her 
strong hands to it, she reared the buge block on 
end as easily as if it were cork, rather than solid 
elm. 

She had given the auger the last turn, and was 
about to withdraw it with its load of chips, when 
Joe arrested her with a sharp whisper: 

“Hist! what dat nowse?’’ There was the dis- 
tinct sound of rapidly approaching hoof-beats 
fram the direction of the village. 

“Sho, aint nothin’, only somebody goin’ hum 
’at’s been catousin’ to the tarvern all night,” 
Hannah whispered, after a mo- 
ment’s listening. ‘Le’s finish 
up.” 

The pace of the early rider 
slackened as he drew near, and 
then unmistakably turned in at 
the gate. 

“Ah tol’ you he comin’ here,” 
Joe whispered, in great alarm. 
“Run! Hid!” and they scurried 
behind the low woodpile. 

They covertly watched the 
horseman dismount and knock 
loudly at the door. Then they 
heard him address Abel Warden, who 

came to the door rubbing his sleepy eyes. 
“Mornin’!” The wide-awake voice of the 
messenger sounded oddly in the drowsiness 

of the early hour. “The s'lec'men says you 
may send Uncle Isril daown to the village to 
tend to firin’ the cannern. There haint no- 
body else ‘at understan’s it only Cy Wingate, 

an’ he'll be ‘how-come-ye-so’ ‘fore ten o'clock 

an’ bust the gun an’ kill somebody.” 

Abel mumbled an objection unheard by the 
listeners. 

“Wal,” the messenger responded, with one foot 
in the stirrup, ‘‘the s’lec’men says so, an’ you 
want to send the ol’ man right along! They'll 
give him his breakfas’ to the tarvern! Hurry 


| bim up!” 


So saying, he mounted and departed with his 
elbows beating the air like the wings of a bird as 


the horse broke into a gallop that jounced out the | 


word of the repeated injunction. 

«“Tunder!”’ said Joe, in an expletive whisper. 
“Dat was be funs for Onc’ Islary, but what we 
goin’ do for have it some match ?”” 

“Gaw !"" Hannah responded, cautiously becom- 
ing erect as Abel shut himself from the outer 
world with a spiteful slain of the door. ‘I guess 
we can wet a piece of paper an’ dry it. I'm glad 
the ol’ feller’s got a chance to ha’ some fan. I 
wish’t them young uns was a-goin’. I feel the 
wust for them, the lunsome leetle creeturs."’ 

“Oh, we'll goin’ mek it fun for dem lee’l feller 
wid aour hwood’n gaun. Come le’s we’ll finish, 
*fore de folks gat up on de haouse.” 

Their task was completed without further inter- 
ruption, and Joe limped afield to drive home the 
cows, while Hannah silently entered the house 
and brought out saltpetre from the pantry. 

The veteran came hammering down the stairs 
on stiff and rheumatic legs, which were 
mooved to unwonted briskness by the 
importance of the service on which he 
was detailed. In honor of this trust 
he wore a clean shirt and a carefully 
preserved bell-crowned hat, all that he 
had in latter years to distinguish his 
holiday attire from his ordinary dress. 

Presently he was on his way to the 
village, and not long afterward the 
children were awakened by the thunder 
of the four-pounder served by him, now 
the most important person in the throng of 
early risers. Cy Wingate, the disreputable hero, 
lately returned from the Mexican war, was already 
too drunk for duty. 

When the morning chores were done, Mr. and 
Mrs. Warden betook themselves to Highfield’s 
grand centre of attraction. The mistress, on 
parting, enjoined Hannah to keep watch of the 
old hen turkey and her young ones while Abel 
suggested that she might give the poor folks a 
“leetle bigger dinner’n common, an’ a piece o’ pie 
all raoun’.”” He also told Joe and Bart that 
“they might muse ’emselves a-workin’ up them 
chunks.” 

“We'll gat it all split off fore naght, prob’ly. 
You see if he ant,” said Joe, confidently, with a 
covert wink at Hannah. 

It seemed to Hannah that there was no place 
the turkey and her brood were so likely to stray 






An old acquaintance, whose means were com- 


their fill of gingerbread and spruce beer, and the 
| truants went home at late ‘‘cow-time”’ with happy 
| hearts. 

The chores done, the master and mistress again 
departed to witness the closing splendors of the 
day, the fireworks. 

‘When they were well out of the way, Joe 
primed his ordnance, laid the matches ready, and 
as the sun went down, limped along the line with 
a coal in the kitchen tongs, and fired one after | 
another of tne slow-matches. Then he retired | 
precipitately to the cover of the woodpile where 
Hannah, Bart and the children crouched in 
breathless ecstacy of trepidation. 

The thirteen sputtering sparks crept along the 
matches like so many glowworms, devouring the | 
paper as they crawled along. As the first reached. 
the powder, there was a spouting jet of fire, a 
deafening report, a crash of rent wood. Frag- 
ments were hurled against the honse, the upturned. 
milkpails, the pans and the woodpile. 

Then in irregular succession came another and 
another report, till almost before the awed behold- 
ers could catch their breath, the last two logs went 
off together in a final burst of thunder. 

In the brief silence that ensued, the plugs came 
raining down in an intermittent patter; and then 
the sclect audience lifted up their voices in an 
enthusiastic cheer. 

The unaccountable uproar was heard at the 
village, and created wonder and alarm among the 
throng awaiting the display of fireworks. 

David Butterworth, the first selectman, un- 
hitched his horse while his portly wife, who 
insisted on accompanying hiin, laboriously 
climbed into the wagon, and drove with all speed 
to the poorhouse, followed by many to whom this 
‘new point of interest offered greater attractions 
| than did the regular exercises of the evening. 

; ‘What on airth’s the motter here ?"’ the father 

' of the town demanded, as he drew rein in the 

| yard where stood the group of conspirators, who 

: were contemplating the result of their work with 

' great satisfaction. ‘‘ls the haouse blowed up? 
Is the’ anybody hurt ?"" 

Joe hung his head. Bart skulked away. The 
children stared at the new-comers in innocent 
wonder. Hannah alone came boldly to the front. | 

Resting a foot comfortably on the hub of a 
wheel, grasping the rim with one brawny hand, 
and putting back her vexatious locks with the 
other, she said coolly : 

“Gaw ! we was jest a-bustin’ them ellum chunks, | 
Mr. Butterworth. Me an’ Joe an’ Bart, an’ part | 
o’ the time Uncle Isril, he’s ben a-wheltin’ at ‘em 
ever sence the snow went off, an’ never got half a 
dozen slabs off. An’ naow jest look at 'em, pooty 
nigh kindlin’-wood they be! It was all the Fourth 
we could hev, for they wouldn’t let us go nigh the’ 
doin's. An’ I did want these young uns should 
hev a little fan.”” i 

*“*Wal, I do’ know as the’s any harm done,” 
said Mr. Butterworth, running a critical eye over | 
the shivered slabs, ‘‘but [ guess you'd better ha’ | 
asked. Where'd ye get the paowder ?”’ 

“Who'd ’a’ let us if we hed ast?’ Hannah 
demanded. ‘It was taown paowder, Mr. Butter- 
worth—some ‘at we got tu shoot crows, an’ it | 
wa’'n't wanted, an’ we jes’ took it for Fourth o’ 
July. We're ’Mericans, if we be on the taown, 

an’ I was jest sot on 
the young uns hevin’ 
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raised a lusty cheer for ‘‘Hanner Bates an’ t’ 
other Fourth o’ Julyers.”’ 

“Ah tol’ you, Baht,"’ said Joe to his comrade, 
as they, as a rear guard, escorted her to the 
village, ‘‘M’sieu Butterworse was de bes’ s’leck- 
mans dey was all raoun’, an’ Ah’ll goin’ vote for 
it every tam twice on March meetin’s me.” 

“Say, David,” Mrs. Butterworth whispered, 
after a long, backward survey of the happy little 
faces, still discernible in gathering twilight, I 
believe we'll take the two young uns right home 
with us after the fireworks is aout. They’re too 
pooty to be in the poorhaouse, an’ would be an 
ornamint to any fam'ly.” 

As their presence was authorized by that high 
dignitary, the first selectman, it formed no small 
part of the paupers’ enjoyment of the evening to 
take a conspicuous place among the spectators 
and boldly brave the angry eves of Mrs. Warden. 

“Ah b’lieved,”’ Joe remarked to his companions, 
after a backward look at her, ‘de hol’ hwomans 
was be so mad, he ant see no funs of de fireworks, 
prob'ly. But you wan’ keep you heye peel, Baht, 
for see dat too-nnmery-fo-menshin wen he was 
touch off.” 

“Jest look at them poppers a-settin’ right in the _ 
front row!’ Mrs. Warden said with smothered. 
indignation to her neighbor, Mrs. Brown. “They'll 
be uppisher’n ever naow, an’ land knows they was 
bad ‘nongh afore, ‘specially that Hanner!"" 

Then, prudently dropping her voice toa whisper, 
she added, ‘Ol’ Butterworth ort to hev a guardeen 
sot over him, ‘stead o’ him bein’ s’lec’man. But 
it’s all her duin’s. See her a-cuddlin’ them Hartly 
brats. They won't git much cuddlin’ from me 
when I git em home, I can tell ye.”” 

But she never “got them home.’* Good Mrs. 
Butterworth kept them for many a day as safe as 
they were to-night under her motherly wing. 
Their exclamations of delight rang out unrestricted 
among the long-drawn ‘‘ohs” of the crowd when 
rockets shot skyward and burst into falling stars. 
And “oh” and still “‘oh”’ they sighed while fiery 
wheels burned in a whirl of many-colored flame, 
and marked the brilliant close of a Fourth of 
July never forgotten by them. 

Rowtanp E. Ropinson. 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
What she is, and What she may be. 
By Mary A. Livermore. 


In our great and ever-growing Anglo-American 
empire, whose far-reaching future no prophet’s 
eye can see, women stand on higher vantage- 
ground than ever before. Never elsewhere have 
they enjoyed such large freedom, and been so 
honored, loved, privileged and trusted. A great 
undercurrent is bearing them into larger life and 
higher fields of effort. What they do and what 
they are is to tell as never before on the national 
character. 

The nineteenth century has been the grandest 
the world has ever seen, but the twentieth, close 
at hand, is to be immeasurably greater, and in 
this women are to bear a prominent part. 

What is the promise of the American girl of 
to-day, whose feet stand on the threshold of this 
wonderful future? What is she, and what may 
she become? What is her status in health of 
body, in physique? For good health is a great 
prerequisite to successful, happy living, and life 





some fun.” 


Hannah explains. 


“Don’ you say a word, David,” his wife whis- 
pered, nudging him persuasively with her elbow. 
j “I don’t blame ‘em one mite, poor creeturs. 
Haint them nice-lookin’ childern? 


Haint it too | 


has little to offer the young girl who has dropped 
into a physical condition which cuts her off from 
the activities of her time, and makes existence 
synonymous with endurance. 

There have been on exhibition recently, in 
Boston, two statnes, one of the “average man,’’ 
and another of the ‘average woman,” modelled 
after measurements made by Doctor Sargent, 
physical director at Harvard. The “average 
man” was modelled from ten thousand measure- 
ments of young men from sixteen to twenty-six 
years of age. 

The statue, made by Mr. Kitson, the sculptor, 
is unidealized, and made entirely from measure- 
ments. While it shows the immaturity of years, 
the general development is excellent, and the 
estimate of its many visitors most favorable. 

The statue of the “average woman"’ is the 
result of five thousand measurements, taken from 
girls who were of a lower physical type than the 
boys, because that is the status of almost all 
girls. Doctor Sargent pronounces it the figure of 
a woman who is “fifty per cent. removed from a 
perfect type.’" 

There is an oval fullness about the chest which 
is not seen in any female figure in art. The back 
is hollow, like the back of most American women, 
and the waist so very weak that it looks as if it 
might easily break off. Some one has suggested 





to that day as a wooded pasture hillside that over- | bad to hev ‘em brung up in a poorhaonse? Say, that a copy of this statue should be placed in 


looked the village. 
Thither she led Tommy and Janey, and there 
the three sat in the shade, listening to the playing 


| of the band, the roar of the four-pounder and the 


huzzas of the patriotic multitude. They watched 


the flaunting banners and drifting powder smoke his wife’s will led thereto, ‘Yes, I guess so!' 


| David, le’s take em daown to see the fireworks; 
| an’ why don’ you let ‘em all go?" 

| “Wal, I do’ know, sca’cely,”’ he pondered, with 
‘a deliberation becoming his high position. Then, 
; coming to a conclusion that was irresistible when 


| every girls’ school in this country, where it would 
be indeed an object-lesson. 


Tight Lacing and its Results. 


Now these defects in the figure of the “average 


till it was high time for Hannah to ran home and ‘ Say,” he called out, suddenly, as if with a self- | young woman" of the day are mainly the results 


get dinner. 


| evolved inspiration, “if you folks want to go an’ 


of unhygienic dress. It has been thought that 


In the afternoon the search for the turkey was ' see the fireworks, go right along, an’ you young tight lacing was becoming obsolete, but on the 
continued in the same direction, while Joe and | uns climb right in behind. Hang on tight naow.”’ contrary there is at the present time a revival of 


Bart, unconscious of the fitness of the day to such 


an act, for the time declared themselves independ- | appeared in a gown more curiously and wonder- | 


ent of the Highfield poorhouse, and ran away to 
enjoy the festivities with a vigilant eye to the 
chances of detection by the Wardens. 


| Hannah rushed into the house, and presently 


fully made than the one of every-day wear. The 


| knot of spectators, having heard of the important 
| part she had played in the paupers’ celebration, 


| the hideous fashion. 


The modern corset is so ingeniously manufac- 
tured that even when not tightly laced it presses 
in upon the muscular walls of the chest, the 
| floating ribs, the stomach, the hips and the 
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abdomen, compelling them to take the form the 
corset-maker has devised, in lieu of that which 
God has given. 

Add to this the crippling of the feet in boots 
with high heels and pointed toes, which cause 
limping and an ungraceful gait, the weight of 
voluminous skirts worn on the hips and trailing | 
on the ground, and we have an adequate cause for 
the inartistic and unnatural figure of the “average 
woman.” 


Deforming the Body. 


The Polynesian tattooes his body. The Austra- 
lian wears a plug of bone through the cartilage 
which divides the nostrils. East Indians wear 
rings in their noses. The Malays blacken their 
teeth. The Zulus bore holes in their ears and 
stretch them enormously. The Chinese bandage 
the feet of their women till they resemble the 
hoofs of animals. 

But civilized and Christianized American 
women not only deform their feet, pierce their 
ears for the wearing of rings, wear long, distended 
skirts that trail on the ground and sweep the 
dirty streets, but they compress their waists till 
the vital organs are displaced and frightful 
diseases are incurred. 

Our American girls follow these absurd and 
harmful fashions through their desire to present 
an attractive appearance. This is a legitimate 
desire, for it is the duty of all human beings to be 
as beautiful as possible. But no young girl can 
accomplish this by making her life a long agony 
of clothes and fashions, nor by deforming her | 
figure and injuring her health. 

The beauty that wins and endures comes from 
within. -To be “upright before God and down- 
right before man," to be kindly disposed, intelli- 
gent, faithful, helpful and patient, will give a 
charm to any face. “There is no beautifier of 
complexion, or form of behavior,"’ says Emerson, 
“dike the wish to scatter joy, and not pain, around 
us.” 

The average American girl who has to make 
her own way in the world must, then, cultivate a 
healthy and strong physique. For good health is 
a means to an end—an investment for the future. 
That end is noble living and worthy work—good, 
faithful work which tells all the way through life. 


More Thoroughness needed. 


The American girl is very apt to catch the spirit 
of the rushing age in which we live, and to 
become @ smatterer, superficial, inaccurate and | 
unthorough. She feels the great quickening that , 
has come to women, and observes how intent | 
many are in the improvement of the large 
opportunities afforded them. She aspires to be 
ranked among intellectual and studious women, 
but is impatient of the steady, faithful, persistent 
work necessary to scholarship. 

So she makes short cuts, skims reviews and 
books of quotations, obtains the opinions of people , 
who are authority on literature and art, furnishes | 
herself with a few phrases and catchwords, and | 
talks oracularly. She raves over Browning, 
especially over his most incomprehensible poems. 
She lauds Emerson’s philosophy, which she has 
never studied, lumps Hawthorne and Rudyard | 
Kipling together, and “dotes” equally on both. | 

She haunts galleries, studios and exhibitions, | 
attends classical concerts and piano recitals, and | 
soon fancies that she is an art student—a 
neophyte, to be sure, but a most enthusiastic one. 
She goes into hysterics over Paderewski, and 
exhausts the superlatives of indiscriminate praise 
on the symphony concerts, which are something 
of a bore to her. 

All the while she has time for reading and 
study, but her preference is for novels, novels, 
novels, and for those of the cheap, sensational 
sort. 

To say nothing of the immorality of this course, 
it is ruinous to the intellect. The formation of 
such shallow habits in early life will render 
thoroughness of preparation, education or work 
impossible in the future. i 

A girl may become clever and expert in 
ingenious methods of culling and cramming, and 
pass herself off as a scholar; but she will not 
deceive the educated, and is in reality a charlatan. 
There is no excuse for such a course. 


Opportunities for Education. 


The average girl of to-day can be well educated, | 
for there are ample opportunities. To speak and 
write the English language correctly is her duty, | 
and this she can learn at the public schools if she 
have not means for higher education. If her 
school days end early, a very satisfactory 
acquaintance with English literature is yet possible 
to her, through the Chautauqua courses of study, 
the university extension courses of lectures, and | 
books of moderate price arranged for this purpose. | 

“New occasions teach new duties, time makes | 
ancient good uncouth.” And the changed condi- ! 
tions of life which confront the girl of to-day | 
compel a larger education than has heretofore | 
been deemed necessary. The days of tutelage for 
civilized women are ended, and they are to think 
and act for themselves. 

They are to be weighted with larger duties and 
heavier responsibilities. The doors of colleges, 
universities and professional schools are open to | 
them. They can pursue the same courses of | 
study as their brothers, and graduate with the | 


| 


‘ guecess which must be complied with. 


; Match to the sponge hanging by a light wire 


impossibilities, and the girl who earnestly desires & 
collegiate or professional education will obtain it, 
even if she be poor. There are helps awaiting her. 

If I were able, I would change the public 
sentiment so radically that no girl should be 
considered thoroughly educated, no matter what 
her accomplishments might be, or her position in 
society, until she had learned a trade, a business 
or a profession. Self-support would then be 
possible to her in time of need, and she would not 
float on the current of life, borne hither and 
thither by its troubled waters, a part of its useless 
driftwood. 

There would then be fewer heavily taxed fathers 
and brothers, toiling to support healthy human 
beings in idleness—idle for no other earthly reason 
than that God has made them women. 


New Employments. 


The last thirty years have largely increased the 
number of remunerative employments open to 
women. There were but seven in 1834, when 
Harriet Martineau visited America. The Chief 
of the National Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
reports three hundred and forty-two employments 
open to women at the present time. Our American 
girl, to whom work is a necessity, has therefore a 
chance to choose her work, and to select, it may 
be, an employment suited to her capacity. 

There are, however, inexorable conditions of 
Only by 
| @ thorough preparation for the work to be done, 
maintaining the standard at the highest, and by 
a conscientious performance of it afterward, can 
she expect to hold her position, or to be promoted 
to one higher. No favors should be asked on the 
score of gallantry or womanhood; and our young 
‘girl must carefully measure her health and 
strength before entering upon untried fields of 
labor. 

It is a failing of the average girl that she is too ; 
much on the hunt for “a good time," and that | 
she is too easily persuaded into somewhat question- 
able amusements, because “there's fun in it.” 
| Life is not a holiday, and none of us can transform | 
it into one. Amusement and recreation are! 
necessary to all of us, but they should never | 
descend to what is low and unworthy, and should | 
never usurp the main purpose of life. 

The secret of many a low and miserable life is 
the complete absorption of the woman in her 
own pleasures and wants, cares, character and 
prospects. The names of the past that the world 
holds most dear and sacred are those who have 
renounced self that they might seek the happiness 
and well-being of others. 

Howard, Washington, Lincoln, Garrison, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Ann Haseltine Judson, Dorothea 
Dix, Louisa Alcott—these, and others of the 
same noble and unselfish order, are held tenderly 
in the thought of millions. 

Much is expected of the American girl of 
to-day. It would almost seem as if the ages had 
waited for her, so generous and inspiring are the 
conditions of her life. For her is freedom, 
equality in the home and in the school with her 
brother. Health and strength will attend her if, 
with American independence, she will reject 
unhealthful modes of dress and life, and bravely 
live aright. 

Education is hers, collegiate, professional, 
industrial and technical, and she is free, if she 
has taste and capacity, to detine her own sphere 
of work. The world has need of her, and will 
give her welcome if she can become its helper, 
whether she be of high or low degree, and the 
growing good of this world is dependent on acts 
that are far from historic. 

Men confess their need of her on school 
committees, boards of state charities, as prison 
commissioner, physician, teacher, and in scores 
of other positions that cannot be worthily filled 
without preparation. The women who for half a 
century have trodden down the rough road that it 
might be smooth to her feet are ceasing from 
their labors, and imploring her to lead on to a yet 
grander era for women. 

What will be her answer ? 


| 
' 
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NANNY’S BALLOON. 


It all came about through Nanny’s visiting her 
cousins, the Tysons, one Fourth of July. The 
Tysons lived on a farm about-thirty miles from 
the city where Nanny lived. Mr. Lea, Nanny's 
father, had sent out to the farm, in advance of 
Nanny’s going, an abundance of fireworks and a 
paper fire-balloon, striped in red, white and blue. 

It was a moment of absorbing interest to all the 
children when Thad Tyson, the tallest cousin, 
held the balloon up, while Nanny applied a 


beneath the open mouth. 

Then as the spirits of wine with which the 
sponge was saturated ignited, and the balloon, 
filling with the current of heated air, began to 
bulge and sway, Nanny quickly tied to the wire 
hoop a card bearing this inscription : 


“4 p.m., July 4, 18. 
“Will finder of this balloon please report to 
senders where it falls. 
“(Signed.] Nanny Lea, Mary, Katie, Annie, 
Thad, George, Panl, Ward and Thomas Tyson, 
Ford's Station, Bennington County, Vermont.” 


The balloon rose gently, with a swaying motion, 








same diplomas. To the resolute soul there are no 


almost vertically. At a height of three or four 


hundred feet it was caught by a southerly current 
and swept away, still rising, until it faded toa 
mere speck, lingered a moment all but invisible, 
and finally quite disappeared. 

“There, Nanny, you see it is making straight 
for the city. Wouldn't it be funny if you should 
find it on your own roof when you get home?" 
said Thad. 

In the fun and excitement of fireworks, after 
supper, the children forgot, temporarily, their 
interest in the fate of the balloon. It was 
re-awakened the next morning, however, when a 
good-natured farmer, who introduced himself as 
Cyrus Arnold, came into the barn where they 
were playing. 

“Tam lookin’ for Miss Nanny Lea and a raft 
o' the Tyson family,’’ he said, pulling a card 
from his pocket. ‘Do they live on this farm ?’’ 

Recognizing the card, the children cried with 
one voice, ‘Yes, sir,” and asked, eagerly, “Did 
you find our balloon ?” 

“Why, ye-es; that is, yes, 1 found part of it. 
Tt was hangin’ on a bash close by where I lefta 
haystack a few days before. The curious thing 
about it is, the haystack’s gone." Mr. Arnold's 
eyes twinkled. 

“The haystack is gone?’ echoed Nanny, with 
@ bewildered air. ‘How did that happen ?”” 

“T don't exactly know; but I kind of suspicion 
that it burned down. ‘here’s a heap of black | 
ashes right where it stood. An’ this ‘ere card | 
was hangin’ by the wire to the bush I was 
speakin’ about,’ Mr. Arnold replied, pursing his 
mouth, 

By this time the older children began to under- 
stand what had happened. 

“An’ what's more," the farmer went on, “Ij 
kind of suspicion that that thing sot it afire.’”” 

«What was the value of the hay ?"’ asked Thad, 
who had been mending a rake while the man was 
talking. 

“About eight dollars. The wust of it is, it was 
the Widder Lane’s stack, an’ she wanted to sell it 
an’ lay in her supply of winter cordwood. Her 
land adjoins mine, an’ I cut her hay to kind of 
help her out, seein’ that she’s too poor to hire it 
done. It’s a hard loss for the old woman.” 

“Well,” said Nanny, “I did the mischief, and 
T'll have to pay for it; but I'll have to write home 
for the money.” 

“No; that isn’t going to do,” said Thad. “We 
must all of us bear our share of this loss. Only 
I’m afraid there isn’t more than two dollars in 
our bank just now. So what's to be done ?”" 

“How many o° you Tyson boys are big enough 
to rake hay?" Mr. Arnold asked. 

“All of us, excepting little Tom,” said Thad. 

“Well, now, see here; you all come over an’ 
help me out for a couple of days with my clover, 
an’ I'll pay you regular wages—that is to say, in 
ashes. Then I'll turn the money you should 
have had over to the widder. What do you say 
to that?” 

«It’s no more than fair,’’ said Thad. 

«But you ought to let me help,” cried Nanny, 
distressed. ‘This wouldn't have happened but 
for me.” 

“That's the right sperrit,”’ said Mr. Arnold, 
chewing a straw. ‘‘Now how many able-bodied 
gals in the Tyson family ?”” 

“Three,” said Thad, wondering what was 
coming. 

“Four!” cried Nanny. 
mustn't leave me out. 

“There's four hundred million blueberries on 
the mountain-side just back of the Widder Lane's 
place. They never were ripe so early before, and 
there never were so many of ‘em. They’re worth | 
twelve cents a quart in New York city. I guess’ 
the widder's too feeble to pick any for market | 
this season. What do ye say?’ Mr. Arnold 
suggested. 

“That would just be fun!’ cried Nanny, over- 
joyed. 

The other girls thought so, too. It was, 
unanimously agreed that the prospect of going off 
ten miles into a strange neighborhood was in 
itself most alluring, and that it would be a 
pleasure to repay the widow threefold, if possible, 
for the loss they had unwittingly caused her. It 
was a question whether it would be equally 
pleasant for the young hay harvesters; but as the 
boys professed to regard lightly the hardships in 
store for them, that objection was quickly 
overruled. 

Accordingly, at three o’clock the next morning 
a great wagon lined with straw took up its load 
of eight Tysons, one Lea and five Elliots—children 
from an adjoining farm who had begged to join | 
the party. They reached Farmer Arnold's place 
soon after five o'clock. 

All wished to visit the scene of the conflagration 
first of all. The fragment of the balloon men- 
tioned by Mr. Arnold still clung to a thorn-bush. 
Nanny glanced at it casually; then she gave a 
slight exclamation of surprise, for through one of 
the white gores of tissue-paper she saw writing, in 
lead-pencil. One corner of the paper was turned 
forward, showing plainly four words, “This 
balloon came down —"’ 

Fagerly she pulled the paper from the clinging | 
thorns, turned it and read aloud : 

«This balloon came down on the Bromley farm | 
at 4.22 p.m., July 4th, and was again sent up by ' 
John Blair, assisted by —" 

‘There followed a list of twenty-four names of 
girls, boys, young men and others who appeared 
to he their elders. 

“This is interesting !"’ said Thad, scanning the 
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list. A humorous simile overspread his counts. 
nance. ‘I haven't the slightest idea who all these 


people are, but how would it do for us folks to go 
home and let Mr. Arnold send over to the 
Bromley farm for his harvesters and berry. 
pickers? I don't see that this affair concerns ts 
particularly."" 

The suggestion was received with a storm of 
indignant protest, the smaller Tysons in particular 
raising such an outcry of remonstrance that the 
chickens pecking and scratching in an old bev. 
house near by ran distractedly and noisily in al! 
directions. 

“T'll tell you what we'll do,” said Mr. Arnold, 
who had come out from the houee to invite the 
party to breakfast, and who was told what had 
been discovered, ‘‘we'll drive over to Bromley’s, 
state the case, an’ get them to join in with us. 
Those folks are Bromley’s summer boarders, [ 
guess we can give thein all a job. The widder 
won't mind if they clean out the blueberry 
patch.” i 

This proposition was received with enthusiasm. 
Leaving breakfast to await their return, all 
tumbled into the wagon again. and in a moment 
were off. 

The Bromley house stood at the foot of the 
mountains. When the wagon drove up, the 
guests, having apparently just breakfasted, were 
seated on the veranda or swinging in hainmocks. 
It was decided that Thad should act as spokesman 
for the visitors. 

Great was the astonishment and consternation 
of the audience as Thad told the story. Every. 
body took it good-naturedly, however, not one 
questioning the justice of the Widow Lane's 
claim on each one for indemnity. By the time 
Thad had finished a little speech, in which he set 
forth at length the widow's extremity, as pre- 
viously revealed to him by Mr. Arnold, there was 
a shout of enthusiasm. 

A proposition to take up a collection for the 
widow's relief was laid on the table. Some one 
offered a resolution to the effect that nothing 
short of actual service in the widow's berry patch 
should be regarded as a proper token of regard 
for her rights and feelings. This was adopted by 
a@ unanimous vote. 

The outcome of it all was that, within fifteen 
minutes, two spring wagons, loaded with young 
ladies, gentlemen and children, were being driven 
toward Farmer Arnold's place, following Thad’s 
leadership. 

They had gone about a mile, and were passing 
another house with verandas filled with ladies 
and children, when a young lady in the wagon 
next behind Thad’s called to him : 

“This is the place; why don’t you stop?” She 
motioned with her hand toward the house. 

Thad looked back, perplexed. 

“Oh, no,’ he said, starting on again; “its 
good three miles from here.”* 

Then the young lady looked perplexed in tum. 

“This isn’t fair! Don't you intend to ask the 
Curtis party to pay, too?” she asked. 

“The Curtis party ?"’ Thad repeated. 

“Of course. Didn't they have as much to do 
with this affair as we had?" demanded half s 
dozen voices in concert. 

“I'm sure I don't know,” said Thad. 

“Why, dear me, haven’t you their names?” 
asked the young lady. 

“No, [ haven't. How many were there?” 

“You haven't! They were on the next white 
stripe but one to our stripe. ‘There must have 
been at least forty names.” 

Thad reéted in his seat. The children, huddled 
in the straw behind him, burst into a shout of 
laughter, while those in the wagons following 
eraned their necks, regarding them in silent 
amazement. 

“All right,” said Thad, recovering his self- 
possession. ‘So much the better. We need this 
Curtis party. Will some of you who have been 
introduced please go and stir them out? Don't 
let any escape. And say, tell them to bring 
along a peck or two of hard-boiled eggs and 
doughnuts, or we'll have to get up another 
berrying party to pay Farmer Arnold for our 
dinners.”” 

Amid much laughter and shonting the Curtis 
party was duly “stirred out.’ No one of them 
would admit having inscribed his or her name oo 
the balloon roster, so it was demanded as & 
compromise measure that all should go. To this 
they all agreed. 

When the procession again started five more 
wagons had been added to it. Meanwhile news 
of the affair had spread throughout the neighbor- 
hood, so that when at last the merry party 
reached the Arnold farm, half a dozen more 
wagons and buggies loaded with young people 
brought up the rear. Ninety-one persons, children 
and all, went into the Widow Lane's berry patch 
that morning. 

When Farmer Arnold made up his load of 
berries for shipment that evening he counted nine 
heaping bushels and various smaller measures. 
Meanwhile a committee of three girls had been 
appointed to present to the Widow Lane a certain 
porcelain jar, carefully sealed. ‘ 

When, a moment later, the widow opened it 
and poured the contents into a pan, she opened 
her eyes in amazement, ejaculating, “My land 
alive!” 

For following the quart of berries which half- 
filled the pan came tumbling and clinking § 
shower of coin—dimes, quarters and half-dollars- 
Stupefied with amazement, she stared at the 
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Blittering pile; then she seized her cane and 
hobbled to the open door. 

“Stop, stop, young ladies, and let me —" 

But her voice was too feeble to reach the fleeing 
party, already a hundred yards down the sloping 
pasture, fluttering their handkerchiefs gaily and 
shouting back laughingly. 

Frank W. Sage. 
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THE NATION'S PSALM. 


Shout beside thine oak, O North! 

O South! wave answer with thy palm; 
And in our Union’s heritage 

Together sing the nation’s psalin. 


Selected. — Wilham Ross Wallace. 
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A FRUSTRATED FOURTH. 


When I was a boy at home, in the Green Moun. 
tain State, word came to the family one night that 
my mother’s brother, Lyman Ellison, who lived in 
an adjoining town, had been “thrown over” by the 
lever of a stump machine so that his leg was 
broken, and he was likely to be “laid up” for a 
month or two. 

These tidings caused a shock to us, and especially 


to my mother. She and my father talked the 
calamity over at the supper-table, and agreed that 
Uncle Lyman’s people would find it dificult to get 
their hoeing and other farm work done. For it 
was near the end of June—a very busy season with 
New England farmers. 

The next day a letter came from my Aunt 
Eleanor, in which she said, “Lyman is lying on his 
back, with his leg in a plaster-of.paris jacket. How 
we are to get the corn and potatoes hoed is 
more than I can tell. If you possibly can, I wish 
you would spare Fitzroy to come up and help my 
Georgy hoe for a few days.” 

The “Fitzroy” referred to wds a green lad, not 
far from twelve years old, and rather small for his 
age. Fitzroy was I; and despite solemn reflections 
on my uncle’s broken leg, Fitzroy was delighted 
with the idea of a visit to Cousin Georgy, even 
though corn was to be hoed the livelong day. 

Mother strove to impress me with a sense that 
Uncle Lyman’s hoeing was a serious matter, but 
my elation continued proof against it all. 

I set off immediately after dinner the next day 
to walk to Uncle Lyman’s farm. I wore my best 
sult of clothes, but carried my hoe over my 
shoulder and my working clothes in a small bundle 
in my hand. I bore also a bottle of beeve’s gall in 
spirit and a package of dried boneset. These 
medicaments were for Uncle Lyman’s leg. 

The road proved long and tiresome for a pair of 
such small and untravelled legs. Twice I was 
compelled to inquire my way; but I arrived by 
supper-time, and that evening I assisted Georgy to 
milk four cows. 

The next day we hoed together in a field of 
grassy potatoes. A neighbor’s boy, named ’Lanson 
Holden, helped us in our task. The potato.field 
was tough, the sun was hot, and but for Aunt 
Eleanor’s good generalahip, we should soon have 
become unsteady and idle. Once every hour she 
came to the field, bringing a pitcher of gingered 
water sweetened with molasses, to which a few 
spoonfuls of vinegar were added; and at every 
second trip she brought a cooky or a doughnut for 
each of us. 

Aunt Eleanor understood boys. For ten minutes 
we would sit on the grass at the end of the potato 
rows to refresh ourselves and rest. The wise 
woman would then mark off with a stake two rows 
more for each of us to hoe before she came out 
again. 

Thus encouraged, we did our two rows apiece 
per hour all that day. By night we had hoed nearly 
three-fourths of an acre. 

The next day she treated us to tarts in place of 
cookies, and once she brought a pitcher of cold 
lemonade. In consequence of this skilful feminine 
management we finished the potato-field that after- 
noon. 

But on the following day another equally sultry 
task awaited us, which was to hoe the corn. It had 
been neglected too long already. The entire field 
was a mat of low, thick weeds. To lessen the 
labor, Aunt Eleanor had us borrow a “cultivator” 
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| from Neighbor Holden, and with her assistance we 
attempted to “cultivate” between the rows, and 
| thus uproot a part of the weeds. 

Our cultivator was drawn by a mare that had a 
, little foal about a week old. We brought both 
mare and colt from an enclosure called the “colt 
pasture,” which bordered on the highway. 

The solicitude of the mare for her foal was 60 
tender that we found it impossible to separate 
them. When we left the foal at the barn near by, 
while the mare was at work, her whinnyings and 
the shrill answering squeals of the little colt were 
so distressing that we were obliged to allow the 
foal to follow up and down the corn rows, though 
we feared that even its tiny hoofs might do damage 
to the fresh springing shoots. But if the foal were 
not toddling along close beside its mother, she 
became quite unmanageable. 

We succeeded in “cultivating” the field after a 
manner, and then Aunt Eleanor reinforced our 
flagging enthustasm for the hoe by an offer which 
appealed at once to our juvenile hearts. 

“Now, boys,” quoth she, “this is the first day of 
July. There is going to be a celebration at Mont- 
pelier on the Fourth, and the Fantastics will 
parade, and there will be a picnic and speeches. 
Now if you will work well and get this corn hoed 
to-morrow and next day, I will get a nice basket of 
| lunch ready for you, and you may take Old Deb— 





“She selzed him by the back of his Jacket." 


the mare—and drive out there. You will have to 
drive very slow because of the colt; for we shall 
have to hitch him to the thill on one side and let 
him go along, too. But you can get an early start, 
and you will have a fine time.” 

Nothing could have suited us better. We hoed 
corn during those next two days In a maze of 
grand anticipations. I remember that we said to 
each other that we did not care a cent for the 
speeches, nor so very much for the picnic, for we 
had been to picnics before; but we did wish to sce 
those Fantastics! 

It had been rumored that there was to be a 
remarkable pageant of ail sorts of horrible mon- 
sters—Chinese giants, Indian chiefs, Malays run- 
ning amuck, human tigers, and even multiple- 
clawed griffins spliting fire and sparks! 

A procession of these Laughables and Horrtbles 
half a mile long was to be formed, for several 
adjoining villages were to send in local detach. 
ments for the grand parade. 

We talked it over as we hoed corn, and this 
glowing prospect, supplemented by much sweet- 
ene@ water and frequent luncheons of tarts, aided 
us materially in hoelng that weedy acre of corn 
and completing it by the evening of the third of 
July. 

We agreed that night to rise at four next 
morning, 80 as to be ready to start for Montpelier 
at six; but fatigued by our labors at hoeing under 
a hot sun, we did not wake until five, when a salvo 
of guns, accompanied by the blare of horns, started 
us out of bed ina hurry. One of the local detach. 
ments of Fantastics from a neighboring village, on 
its way to the celebration, was passing the house. 

I shall never forget the effect which one of those 
horrible, masked effigies, that stood in a cart and 
beat on a bass drum, produced upon my suddenly 
awakened sensibilities!’ The sight of him turned 
me quite ill for a moment. I was compelled to 
turn away. 

Meantime the whole dreadful cavalcade, to the 
number of ten or a dozen carts and as many strange 
shapes of man or beast on horseback, moved along 
the highway, to the accompaniment of frightful 
whoops, dissonant horn.blasts and an car-splitting 
racket from old tin pans, conch-shells, guns and 
firecrackers. 

But despite my nausea, I was eager to see the 
greater aggregation of monsters, and we hurried 
out to milk the cows and do such other chores as 
were necessary before setting off. 

Aunt Eleanor packed cur lunch basket and pre- 
pared breakfast, and when we had eaten she went 
with us to the colt-pasture with halter and salt-dish 
to assist in catching and harnessing Old Deb. 

But to our great vexation and confusion the mare 
and her foal were missing. We searched the small 
pasture. They were not in it. Soon we founda 
gap in the fence on the side farthest from the high- 
way. Tracks and traces in the dewy grass showed 
where they had crossed another larger, bushy 
pasture, and thence entered a tract of woodland 











which extended back to the mountains. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Georgy and I followed the tracks till we lost 
them in the woods, and then reluctantly returned 
to report the disappearance to Uncle Lyman. 

Aunt Eleanor believed that Old Deb had taken 
alarm at the “horribles” when they passed, and 
had gone off to hide her colt. This proved to be a 
correct surmise. The mare had seen the noisy 
Fantastics approaching along the road beside her 
pasture. She probably thought—for no doubt 
horses do think—that the entire human race had 
gone Insane, and in that condition were perilous to 
little colts!| Reasoning that she ought to remove 
her offspring from the haunts of demented man. 
kind as speedily as possible, she had broken down 
the pasture fence and led her foal into the forest. 

She left three grievously disappointed boys 
behind her. We had thoughts of setting off for 
Montpelier on foot; but now Uncle Lyman called 
in tones of authority from his bedroom that we 
must not think of going away until we had brought 
home the mare and colt. 


That was a day of frustrated hopes. Instead of 


viewing the grotesque wonders of the parade, we | 


spent the most of the time in the woods, vainly 
calling, “Co jock, co jock!” 

Much to Uncle Lyman’s disquiet, our quest 
proved fruitless. Neighbors called at the farm- 
house and gave it as their opinion that the mare 
and foal had gone several miles through the woods 





to a clearing known as “the old Hurst place,” an 
isolated, open tract among the mountains. 

No one had lived there for ten or fifteen years. 
Bushes had encroached upon the fields, and the 
house had been torn down, but the old barn still 
stood there. 

It was to go to the old Hurst place that Georgy and 
I set off the next morning, calling at a neighbor's 
house to get an older boy, named Claudius Morrill, 
to accompany us. Claudius was about fourteen 
years old, and he at once assumed the leadership. 

“Most likely a bear has killed that colt before 
this time,” he said, with an air of bravery. “We 
ought to havea gun.” He called at the house of a 
neighbor and borrowed a shot-gun with powder, 
shot and a box of gun.caps. 

After what seemed a very long tramp through the 
woods, following the trail of former lumber roads 
and crossing three different brooks, we entered the 
clearings of the old farm. The aspect of the 
locality was peculiarly wild and lonely. Young 
evergreens had overrun the grass land; the fences 
had fallen into decay; even the stone walls had 
tumbled down. The gray, weathered old barn, 
propped by two long timbers on the south side, was 
the picture of solitary desolation. 

“Now I shouldn’t wonder if there were bears 
laying round the edges of the woods here,” Claude 
satd, “and one might come out and tackle us. So 
I'm going to fire off the gun to scare ’em.” 

He liked firing so well, that he discharged it 
three times. 

“They won’t stay round now,” he said, “but I’! 
load up with a good heavy charge. If I see one, 
T’ll pepper him.” 

The fact was that we were now thinking quite as 
much about bears as about Old Deb and her colt. 
Georgy, however, began to look for tracks in the 
cleared land; and ina swale a few rods from the 
old barn we found horse tracks, evidently fresh 
ones. 

“She’s here!” Claude exclaimed. “I'll bet she’s 
in the old barn. But a bear’s got the colt sure. If 
he fadn’t we should see his Mttle tracks here sid 
of his mother’s.” 

Nota little nervous in the fear of seeing a bear 
at almost any moment, we went to the barn, the 
doors of which stood open. Neither the mare nor 
her foal were there. We then walked around to 
the rear of the barn where a rank thicket of firs 
and willows had sprung up. The dense young 
evergreens extended close up to the side of the 
barn, and were eight or ten feet in height. 

Rather timidly we started to push through them, 
Claude leading the way, when we were startled at 
hearing a loud, vicious squeal close at hand! 
Instantly there was a rush from out the thicket. 

Claude jumped backward, with a yell of alarm. 
The next object that I saw, with anything like 
distinctness, was a horse—Old Deb, indeed, but 
transformed to the very image of equine fury— 
rushing at us, her ears laid closely back and teeth 
bared! 

As Claude turned to run, she uttered another 


vicious squeal und seized him by the back of his 
jacket, between his shoulders. Thus she lifted him 
from the ground in her tecth, as easily as a cat 
might a mouse. Then she bounded with him across 
the opening, dangling his head down like an old 
stocking. His gun dropped from his hands, and I 
shall never forget his yells of terror! 

Georgy and I thought that he was being eaten up, 
and atood riveted to the spot, helpless from fright. 

In her fury the mare ran with the boy in her 
teeth thirty or forty yards. Then his clothing gave 
way and he fell to the ground, lacking the most of 
his jacket and the back of his vest. The mare 
leaped over him, but in an instant wheeled round, 
her mouth full of fluttering bits of cloth, and 
catching sight of Georgy and me, standing near the 
thicket, rushed toward us. 

We were both so paralyzed with fear that we 
searcely stirred. Never before had I known what 
malignancy the face of a horse can assume. In a 
moment, thrusting forward her nose with another 
of those hideous squeals, she bit at my head, as I 
turned to run. 

She seized my hat and most of the hair on the top 
of my head. I felt her teeth fairly scrape the top 
of my skull. Lifting me like a feather, by my 
hair, she shook me; then my hair gave way, and I 
fell headlong among the firs, where I lay moaning 
and weeping. : 

I thought I was killed surely. It seemed to me 
that the whole top of my head was gone. In 
reality, I had lost a good deal of hair and some 
small patches of skin beneath It. 

When I went out of sight among the fir boughs, 
the mare turned about, still squealing frightfully, 
but Georgy had run around the corner of the old 
barn and had taken refuge inside it. 

The Morrill boy, meantime, had picked himaelf 
up and climped a decayed old apple.tree that stood 
in the rear of the old house cellar. 

Fortunately for me, perhaps, a shrill little whinny 
from somewhere among the firs was uttered at 
about that time, and the mare ran hastily in among 
them to look after her offspring. 

For ten or fifteeu minutes I lay there, hidden, 
not daring to sob aloud, although I fully believed 
that I had received mortal wounds. 

Georgy at last called out in low tones to the 
Morrill boy, who then spoke to me, telling me that 
the mare had gone out of sight, and advising me to 
take my chance and creep around the corner of the 
barn. 

It was some time before I rallied my courage 
enough to do so. We then hurried away, in stealth 
and haste, across the clearing, taking the most 
direct route for home, in sorry plight. That mare 
had put us Into a state of dreadful terror. We did 
not dare search for the borrowed gun, nor even 
tarry in the vicinity. 

At Uncle Lyman’s our story was not fully cred. 
ited. Even though the top of my head was almost 
bald, and the Morrill boy was in tatters, our elders 
and the neighbors appeared to think that we had 
exaggerated the matter. 

Aunt Eleanor ascribed Old Deb’s violent behavior 
in part to the Morrill boy’s gun. It was her opinion 
that the mare, on hearing It and smelling the 
powder, supposed that another Fantastic procession 
was approaching. 

I went home the next day, and had a very gore 
scalp for many days thereafter. In August, after 
Uncle Lyman was able to go about, he and Aunt 
Eleanor with Georgy drove to our house one day 
on a visit, having Old Deb in the shafts and the 
foal, now a fine colt, at her side. 

The mare then appeared to be gentle and kind. 
They told us, however, that they had been unable 
to catch her at the old Hurst place for nearly « 
week after our adventure there. 


FITZROY G. FAIRBANKS. 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


Probably all Americans believe that they know 
their national flag when they see it, yet many are 
certainly unable to distinguish between the stand 
ard Stars and Stripes and its spurious imitations. 
It is desirable for all to remember that the flag is 
not a haphazard arrangement of alternate stripes 
of red and white, with stars on a blue field, but an 
emblem fashioned in a manner prescribed by law 
and offical regulations. 

The first national legislation on the subject bears 
date June 14, 1777, when Congress, in session at 
Philadelphia, adopted the following: 

“Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white. 
that the union be thirteen stars, white in a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” 

This was about one year subsequent to the 
Declaration of Independence. Prior to that time 
colonial flags, and thuse improvised by the parties 
using them, were publicly displayed as occasion 
demanded, but these were in no sense the “national 
standard.” 

The thirteen stripes had been tntroduced, in 
alternate white and blue, on the upper left-hand 
corner of a standard presented to the Philadelphia 
Light Horse Company by Its captain in the carly 
part of 1775. Moreover, the flag of the thirteen 
united colonies raised at Washington's head- 
quarters at Cambridge, January 2, 1776, had the 
thirteen stripes just as they are this day; but it 
also had the cross of St. George and St. Andrew on 
a blue ground in the corner. 

There is no satisfactory evidence, however, that 
any flag bearing the union of the stars had been in 
public use before the resolution of June, 1777. 

Some writers assert that the first and original 
United States flag, instead of thirteen stars, each 
representing a revolted colony or state, contained 
only twelve stars, because Georgia was not entitled 
toavote. Such a flag is said to have been made by 
the ladies of Philadelphia from the design of the 
escutcheon of the Washington family, and it is 
said that Washington himself cut out the five 
pointed stars. 

It is alleged that this flag was presented to John 
Paul Jones; that he sailed with it up and down 
the Schuylkill, to show the people the appearance 
of the flag of their country; that it was adopted 
by Congress; that Jones carried it with hin on 
his ship Bon Homme Richard, that in his great 
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fight the flag was shot away from its staff and | always been arranged in horizontal rows across 
fell in the sea, and that Lieutenant Stafford leaped | the blue field, but not always in vertical rows; 
overboard after it, brought it safely to the ship 
and nailed it to the masthead. 

The tale may be true, but the flag was not the 


the effect, however, being about the same as the 
naval flag. Hereafter there will be no difference 
in the arrangement of stars between the army and 

navy, as an agreement las been arrived at 
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between the War and Navy Departments 
that they shall be arranged as shown in the 
upper figure of the cut. a 
American bunting only is now used in the 
manufacture of the Stars and Stripes, and 
these flags are woven for the government 


on American looms. 
While the sizes of the 
government flags are not 
prescribed by statute law, 
they are fixed by regula- 
tions of the Departments 
of the War and Navy, 
which have been based 
upon convenience, utility 
and beauty, and 
the exigencies of 

the service. 
The storm and 


national flag. The act of 


Congress of June 14, 1777, 





shows that no standard 
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was recognized by the fem mi 9+ [918 
nation until that date. } ' MARG i recruiting flags 
It has been impossible to ’ measure each] 
decide with certainty who eight feet in 
designed the American flag as length by four 
first adopted by Congress, but feet two inches 
the best recorded evidence gives in width. The 
part of the credit of designing it post flag meas- 
and all the credit of 1 ing it ures twenty feet 
to Mrs. John Ross, an upholsterer, who eee in length by ten 
resided on Arch Street, Philadelphia. JANUARY, a5 fect in width. 
Her descendants assert that a committee of 1794 The garrison 
Congress, accompanied by General Washington flag, hoisted only | 
who was Philadelphia in June, 1776, called on great occa- 
upon Mr toss and engaged her to make the sions and na- 
flag from a rough « This drawing tional holidays, 
was, at her suggestion, redrawn by General measures thirty- 
Washington with pencil, in her back parlor, . six feet in length 
and the flag thus designed was adopted by — by twenty feet 
Congress. Mo in width. The | 
Although the resolution establishing the flag [CY a) WHET NS union is always 
was not officially promulgated by the Secretary PAX ARATE ( \ one-third of the 
of Congress until September 3, 1777, it seems ik = length of the | 
well authenticated that the regulation Stars L flag, and extends to the | 
and Stripes was carried at the battle of the — |} | lower edge of the fourth red 
Brandywine, September 11, 1777, and thence- — - stripe from the top. 
forward during the battles of the Revolution. ¢ The national colors carried ; 
Soon after its adoption the new flag was 7 SHIN by regiments of infantry and | 
hoisted on the naval vessels of the United | L artillery and the battalion of 
States. The ship Ranger, bearing tie Siars | engineers, on parade or in 


and Stripes, and commanded by Captain Paul | battle, are made of silk. They are six feet six 
Jones, arrived at a French port about December | inches long and six feet wide, and are mounted 
1,1777. Her flag received, on February 14, 1778, ‘on staffs. The field of the colors is thirty-one 
the first salute ever paid to the American flag by | inches in length, and extends to the lower edge of 
foreign naval vessels. | the fourth red stripe from the top. 

No further action relative to the flag was taken A. Y. Lescu. 
by Congress until after Vermont and Kentucky 
were admitted to the Union. Then, on January 
13, 1794, Congress enacted : 

“That from and after the first day of May, 
1795, the flag of the United States be fifteen 
stripes, alternate red and white; that the union be 
fifteen stars, white in a blue field.” 

This flag was the national banner from 1795 to 
1818, during which period occurred the war of 
1812 with Great Britain. But soon five additional 
states— Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana and | 
Mississippi—were admitted to the Union and 
required representation on the flag. So Congress, | of The Companion will be turned to the thirteenth 
on April 4, 1818, enacted : | world-convention of the Christian Endeavor 

First. ‘That from and after the fourth day of | societies, which meets next week in Cleveland, 
July next, the flag of the United States be thirteen | Ohio. 
horizontal stripes, alternate red and white; that | These societies have had an extraordinary 
the union have twenty stars, white in a blue field.” | growth. Starting from a single young people's 

Second. ‘That on the admission of every new jelub in a church in Portland, Maine, in 1881, 
state into the Union one star be added to the they number more than thirty thousand separate 
union of the flag, and that such addition shall organizations, and have a membership of nearly 
take effect on the Fourth of July next succeeding two millions in 1894. Their importance, how- 
such admission." i 
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STAR -JESSAMINE. 


Discerning Star from sister Star, 
We give to each Its name 
But ye, O Countless Blossoms, are 
In fragrance and in flame | 
So like, that He from whom ye eame 
Alone discerneth each by name, 


Joun B, Tans. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
The attention of a large number of the readers 





| extending. 


The debate in Congress shows that the return | 
to the thirteen stripes of the 1777 flag was due, in | 
® measure, to a reverence for the standard of the j 
Revolution; but it was also due to the fact that a | 
further increase of the number of stripes would 
make the width of the flag out of proportion to | 
its length, unless the stripes were narrowed, and ° 
this would have made it hard to see them at a! 
distance. 

A newspaper of the time, still kept in the | 
government archives, said, “By this regulation | 
the thirteen stripes will represent the number of 
states whose valor and resources originally effected | 
American independence, and additional stars will | 
mark the increase of the states since the present | 
Constitution.” | 

No act has since been passed by Congress 
altering this feature of the flag, and the standard | 
is the same as originally adopted, except as to 
the number of stars in its union. : 

In the war with Mexico the national flag bore 
twenty-nine stars in its union; during the late 
Civil War it had thirty-five, and since July 4 
1891, 1t has borne forty-four stars. 

In none of the acts of Congress relating to the ! 
flag has the manner of arranging the stars been | 
prescribed, and in consequence there has been 
a striking lack of uniformity in this matter. 
Designs of the flag in the keeping of the govern 
ment show that the early custom was to insert ' 
the stars in parallel rows across the blue field. : 
This custom has, it is believed, been observed in 
the navy, at least since 1818, at which time the 
President ordered the stars to be arranged in this 
tanner on the national flag used in the navy. 1 

In the army, too, it is belheved, the stars bave | 





ever, is not so much in numerical! increase as in 
the distinct change of attitude they have produced 
among the young people of what are called the 
evangelical churches. 

‘The first society originated as a practical solu- 
tion of a familiar difficulty—how to make the 
new religious impulse in certain young people 
amount to something definite. In the very sim- 
plicity and directness with which the first society 
bronght answers to this question lay the power 
which has since become so manifest. A deep, 
practical philosophy was unconsciously discov 
ered. 

Definiteness in religious activity was the first | 
end sought in the original society, and detiniteness 
of endeavor has been perhaps the most conspicuous | 
feature of the new spirit which the organization 
has given to the young people of the churches. 

The “pledge,” everywhere an essential of an 
Endeavor society, is considered to be the secret | 
of this acquired definiteness of religious effort. ; 
Certain simple duties are plainly named in this 
pledge in such a way that it becomes to each 
member a moral incentive from within and a 
spur of public opinion from withont. 

In the use of the power of the pledge, the | 
Endeavor movement has followed the methods of \ 
the oath-bound brotherhoods which have accom- 
plished astonishing popular revivals by combining | 
n unbending definiteness with their enthusiasin. 
Another important result of the Endeavor 
phenomenon is the codperative impulse it has ' 
given to popular religion. This has been, of! 
course, a gradual development. It is due to the 
fact that an affiliated organization, with ties of 
brotherhood and enthusiasm stronger than those 
of many churches, laid itself directly across 








sectarian boundaries, and thus has taught anew 
the lesson of the oneness of the church. 

It reminded many churches that codperation 
rather than competition was the thing for which 
they Were called. They saw a living demonstra- 
tion that unity of spirit does not require identity 
of belief. The Endeavor atmosphere has done 
much to change sectarianism, which 18 bad, into 
simple denominationalism, which is wholesome. 
Best of all, it has broken down many barriers 
which have stood in the way of the common work 
of saving and improving life. 

Christian Endeavor shows itself capable of 
wide adaptation to popular needs. In its simplest 
form it appears as a social religious meeting. 
Presently the local society transforms itself into a 
temperance band, engaged in street work, or 
many societies in combination undertake a general 
anti-saloon movement. Again the order changes, 
and the society serves as a good-citizenship 
club, present in caucuses and working for clean 
inen in municipal affairs. Once more the forma- 
tion changes, and all the ‘‘Endeavorers” of a 
town become a Missionary Extension League, 


combining the missionary interests of the various | 


churches with mass meetings, lectures and united 
undertaking. 

In this wise variation of its efforts, Christian 
Endeavor is coming up to the largeness of 1ts own 
title. In the words of a popular epigram applied 
to it, ‘strong as stecl, yet flexible as ribbon,” it 
is doing much to illustrate the proper relation of 
religion to life. 

The Endeavor organization is now but one 
of several, with practically the same purpose. 
Baptists, Methodists and Episcopalians have each 
their denominational young people's societies. 
The beneficent labor of the King’s Danghter 
and of other bands of similar character, has been 
inspired by the same impulse. Definite religions 
endeavor is the spirit of them all. They work 
side by side in the same ficlds without rivalry. 
Together they form a benign and hopeful charac- 
teristic in the progress of religion. 
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LIMITATION. 


Jeyond the far horizon's farthest hound 

A farther boundary lies; 
No spirit wing can reach the utmost round, 
fo spirit eyes. 


The sou} has limitations such as space, 
Such as eternity. 

The farthest star to which thou setst thy face 
Belongs to thee. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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IMMIGRATION AND HARD TIMES. 


Immigration into a new country is always 
checked by business depression. In prosperous 
times, chance for employment is constantly 
Not only are wages relatively high, 
but the high wages will be paid to a steadily 
increasing number of laborers. 


Business depression checks this movement of | 


expansion. Trade becomes less profitable, the 
demand for manufactured goods is reduced, and 
factories cannot find buyers for their merchandise. 


| Since they cannot, at a profit, make as many 


goods as they have been making, they cannot 
employ as many factory hands. Some employers 
will be forced to reduce wages; nearly all of them, 
whatever they may do about wages, must dis- 
charge or “lay off” many of their workmen. 

Since all industries suffer in common, the 
merchant, and particularly the railroads and 
other transportation industries, must follow the 
same policy. ‘he railroads in this country have 
discharged thousands of men from their employ 
since last summer's panic, and nearly all have 
made some cut in wages. 

Immigrants would probably continue to come 
to us, even if wages were considerably reduced. 
Bat the foreign communities whence these immi- 
grants come learn very soon if the actual opf®r- 
tunity for employment has ceased. When all the 
skilled workmen are busy at their special work, 
immigrants find ready employment in the lower 
grades of industry. But if the skilled workman 
loses his job, he will seek employment at some 
work which he would formerly have thought 
beneath him. Thus the lower grades of work are 
filled already, and with the dull times in business 
there is little chance even for the skilled immi- 
grant laborer, and almost none for the unskilled. 

Some months ago it was discovered at New 
York that an emigration movement was in 
progress. This has been observed to take place 
once or twice before when times were hard. It 
was found that more laborers of foreign extrac- 
tion—especially Germans—were going home to 
Europe than there were coming from Europe to 
America. Some of these east-bound emigrants 
were doubtless going back merely to visit their 


i old friends, and intending to return here; but a! 


surprisingly large number consisted of lately- 
arrived immigrants from Europe who had found 
no chance for work in America. 

It might easily be supposed that these returned 
laborers would discourage the further immigra- 
tion movement from their old country. That 
they have done so, the government's immigration 
figures show. In the first three months of 1893, 
seventy thonsand immigrants from Europe entered 
this country. In the same period of 1894, only 
thirty-eight thousand came. 

But these total figures do not tell the whole 
story. Russia, for instance, sent us half as 
many immigrants again as she did in the same 
three months last year. But a very large part of 





these immigrants, Russian Jews, are being Prac. 
tically driven out of Russia. So in some other 
countries, such as Hungary, conditions at home 
are so bad that the immigrants will take in pre. 
erence even the poor chance here. 

But the foreign countries of business activity 
and thrift will always give soine chance at home; 
a chance just now as good as that which this 
country gives. For this reason, undoubtedly, 
immigration from Sweden for the first three 
months this year was hardly one-third what it 
was in 1893. 

Immigrants from England, from Scotland, 
from Germany, were less than half as many as 
last year. Italy, from which twelve thousand 
came in that period of 1893, sent only seventy-five 
hundred this year. As for Ireland, curiously 
enough, the number of immigrants from that 
familiar source of supply decreased fully three. 
quarters. 

The need of restricting immigration 16 not 
diminished in the least by the temporary decrease 
here noted. We all know the story of the man 
who could not mend his leaky roof when the 
weather was bad, and was too lazy to do it when 
| the weather was fair. Let us not imitate him. 
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' TATTOOING. 


| Tattooing is what is known nowadays as a social 
| fad. It is practised by a few Americans of both 

pexes, Who consider it creditable to be able to say 
{that they have followed an ultra English fashion 
in having their arms or shoulders tattooed in 
various decorative devices. 

“Do you wish to see something artistic?” asked 
a gentleman who joined a group of acquaintances 
in New York. 

“Yes,” was the encouraging answer. 

He took off his coat, rolled back his shirt-sleeve 
beyond the elbow, and with conscious pride dis. 
played a tattooed forearm. The decoration was 
fresh and the arm in a highly inflamed condition, 
\ the needle pricks where the coloring matter had 
been introduced into the flesh not having healed. 

The exhibitor had a shapely white arm, broad 
enough to receive an elaborate pattern. Upon it 
was an English sign which had been delicately 
and skilfully executed by a professional artist. 

“Was ita tedious, painful operation?” asked one 
of his friends. 

“Oh yea!” was the reply, in a tone implying that 
high art necessarily Involved sacrifice. “1 was in 
the chair three hours at a time for several days, and 
| every needle stab caused pain and Intense irritation 
‘of the skin. But only look at the beauty of the 
work and the eoftness and delicacy of the shading. 
It is the handsomest bit of tattooing | have ever 
seen.” 

“Why did you have tt done?" asked one of the 
least appreciative Hsteners. “You can’t go abvut, 
you know, with your sleeves above the elbow.” 

“Ah, you forget that ‘a thing of beauty ts a jor 
forever.’ As 1 was to be branded for life, I wishel 
to have the work thoroughly artistic.” 

His friends smiled as he turned down his sleeve, 
put on his coat and left them with the manner of 
man whose pride had been flattered, and who 
‘ thought he had exhibited great xsthetic sensibility. 
| One of them told a story of an infatuated young 
man at Harvard College, whose arms, legs and 
back had been tattooed in the most elaborate way, 
and whose happiest moments were passed morning 
and evening before two large mirrors that reflectet 
his artistic exterior. He was the son of a famous 
man, but his chief source of .satisfaction was 
neither his name nor hls ancestry, but his absurd 
tattoo designs. 

It is a curious instance of reversion to aboriginal 
customs. The nomads of the South Seas, from 
whom English tars learned the art generations 
ago, streaked their faces with bands of blue and 
purple, and tuminated their dusky bodies with 
patterns in green. Native art was not concealed 
by superfluous costume, and the indolence of a 
lifetime was employed in these embellishments. 

Nothing could be more incongruous than the 
revival of savage customs by carpet knights in 
modern drawing-rooms. Nelther art nor fashion 
can make a tattooed body a dignified tenement for 
a human soul. 
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THE UNKNOWN TRAVELLER. 


Until the year ’81 a little cabin stood near 4 
station on the railway between Richmond ant 
Atlanta in which lived an old negro. 

In his fleld was a well, the water of which he 
believed to have sume curative properties, and It 
was the old man’s delight when the train stopped 
once a day, to go through it with a tray of clean 
tin cups Bled with the sparkling drink. 

“Try it,aah! Gib a drink to de chile. 
on yerth!” he would say. 

“Do drink some, sah. You may nebah bab a 
chance to taste it again.” 

He was of course offered money, but never took 
it. “Couldn’t sell dis watah, sah. It's my pleasure 
to gib itto you,” he would reply with lofty kint 
ness, as he passed on. 

Perhaps no purer hospitality ever was offered. 
Some, at least, of the thirsty travellers were 
touched by ft, and as the old man hobbled back t0 
| his cabin, felt that they had been refreshed by 
something finer than any drink. 

The act recalls an old custom which wes equally 
generous and gracious. 

Refore any railways penetrated the Alleghany 
Mountains, many poor emigrants in wagons ant 
on horseback travelled the National Road to the 
wildernesses beyond the Ohio river. 

Inns were few. Several of the wealthy planter: 
in Maryland and Virginia erected near to the rot! 
cabins on their land in which were comfortable 
beds and a fireplace for the gratuitous use of these 
unknown people at night. They were marked 
Travellers’ Rest, and left open and unguarded. 
None of the little comforts with which they were 
provided were ever stolen. Sometimes the tired 
travellers scrawled with charcoal on the wall before 
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they went on their way 4 word of thanks to the 
kind hosts whose faces they never would see. 

Few readers of these lines will probably ever 
have a chance to show kindness in these ways. 
But there are other kinds of hospitality. 

A man’s life is something like one of these plan- 
tations. He parcels it out; so much space Is given 
to tillage, to study, research; so much to business; 
so much to his home and family ties. But {s there 
no little place in it for pure hospitality? The hour, 
the five minutes each day in which he brings into 
some stranger’s life strength and cheer? 

We fulfil our duty, perhaps. to father, brother 
and friend. What space in our lives fs given to the 
unknown traveller who passes ux by? 


oe - 


JOHN BRIGHT AND THACKERAY. 


Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie relates a pleasant 
incident of her famous father’s early attempts at 
lecturing. He had sent her and her sister, both 
then little girls, to stay with relatives in France 
during a brief lecturing tour which he was to make 
in England, followed by a long one in America. 
His first letter to his daughters narrates, lightly and 
buoyantly enough, a semi-failure, which neverthe. 
less cost him at the time some mortification. 





“Last week,” he wrote, “I was at a meeting at 
Manchester, where [ broke down in a speech before 
three thousand ladies and gentlemen. I felt very 


foolish, but I tried again at night and did better; 
king 


and as ‘there is nothing more wicked in. bre 
down in a speech than in slipping ona bit of « 
peel and breaking one’s nose, why, I got up aga 
and made another speech at night without breaking 
down. It’s all custom, and most people ¢ 
more do it than they ean play the piano without 





















learning. 1 hope you and — are learning hard to 
play me to sleep when I come back from America. 
believe I am going to Birmingham next week | 


with the lectures, and then to Manchester, and 
then—Steward, bring me a basin!” 


Afterward Thacke: 





daughter had another | 
punt of the same occasion, not less interesting, 
from John Bright, who had accompanied the great 
novelist to the meeting, and who declared that he 
ly extremely annoyed by his br 



















aid to me,” Mr. Bright told h 
er come to hear me lecture if I bi 
like this before such a number of peop): 
said to him, ‘Never you mind; y 
don’t break down at one time or 
come with me this evening. [am going to another 
meeting; I’m not going to speak to fine fal folks, 
but to a set of good, honest workingmen, and you 
must try again.’ And y yoke, and I 
never heard a better speech in my life. Te was a | 
capital speech, and they were all delighted with 
him, 


“Who 
k down 
And I 
'y few people 
Another. You 
























If the great political reformer’s 
eray’s ability to succeed in a new direction was 
not to be dashed by a single failure, the faith of 
the great writer—so often called cynical, and cer. 
tainly a man not prone to overconfidence in the 
virtue of public men—in the character of “Honest 
John” Bright himself is equally pleasant to con 
template. Shortly before Thackeray's death the 
two men met in a corridor at the Reform Club. 
Thackeray immediately stood aside, uncovered his | 
head, and remained standing with his hat in his 
hand. 

“What is that for?” asked Mr. Bright in aston. 
ishment. “Why do you hold your hat like that?” 

“Because I see the most consistent politicia 
know going by,” was the answer, with a gray 
half-burlesque, yet wholly earnest, “and I take off | 
my hat to him.” 
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A NEEDED SERVICE, 


A city man, driving through a rich agricultural 
section with a farmer at the beginning of this 
summer, observed many signs of imperfect cultiva 
tion of the land, Pastures were lapsing back into 
woodland, and thorough tillage seemed to be 
wanting everywhere. | 

He remarked that the farms about him seemed | 
to be but half-cultivated. “That is so,” replied the | 
farmer. 

“Why is that?” asked the other. | 

“Because,” answered the farmer, “we cannot get 
heip enough to carry on the Jand as it should be 
done. We can’t get the men, and we can’t do it 
alone.’ 

It was true. Atthat time in the region through 
which they were passing thousands of men could 
have been employed to advantage. The state of 
things whic! led was aptly called by the 











At the same moment thousands of unemployed 
men were marching through the country, creating 
disturbance and alarm, on their way to Washing. | 
employment at road-making 
or some other work from the government. 

Every unemployed man in the United States, it 
is safe to say, might have found work of some kind | 
in the agricultural sections during the present | 
summer if he had been willing to do it. 

The greatest ci achievement of the American | 
Benjamin Thompson, known to the European 
world as Count Rumford, was that which he per 
formed for the Elector of Bavaria in settling upon 
the soil, and turning into useful citizens the roving | 
bands of vagrants which infested that country in 
the last century. 

A statesman is needed in America who can do 
for his own country what Benjamin Thompson did 
for Bava 
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LOVING-KINDN 








1 wealthy Russian noble. | 
woman, who lived a saintly life. She was busy 
with social and political engagements, and had long 
been a victim of ill health, vet she never forgot to 
love and serve the world which she might e: 
have considered outside her ken. 

Her “Letters” are full of appeals for the needy. | 
“Will you suggest a situation for a little girl nine 





Madame Swetchine w 



































or ten years of ag “Will you send me Polish | 
and Italian Bibles to give away?” she wrote. 
Always “Will you do this or that?” but never did 






was | # 





she ask favors for herself. All her beggs 
for the sake and the benefit of others. 

She loved best to visit her poor in their own 
homes. There she seemed to be more truly one of 
them, and her knowledge of their individual tastes 

















enabled her to provide them with what they wanted. 
Most truly and emphatically she loved them. 

“T love you all,” she used to say to her servants, 
“but understand, you would all go before VParisse, 
who is dumb. She is the most unfortunate, and 
much must be forgiven her.” 

An old servant says that she announced one 
morning: “I am ina great hurry. I have a large 
quantity of writing to do, and am behindhand with 
it. However,” she added, with a smile, “if there are 
any poor people who have come from a distance, 
and have no time to call again, you must announce 
them.” 

She left the drawing-room, but in a momentwshe 
was back again to say, “I forgot! Madame —— 
wanted to see me alone. I must not write, this 
morning.” 

And thus did the purely human crowd out her 
intellectual pursuits, and those which contributed 
merely to her own pleasure. She lived for others. 





NEW FAME. 


A very true and natural touch is that in a little 
account, published in Harper’s Monthly, of Mr. 
Howells’s first sip of fame. When a young man 
he made a journey from his home in Ohio to 
Boston, and he at one point in his progress: 








At Montreal something very 
me. I came into the hotel o 
first day's lonely sightseein, 
the register for the name of equaintance. 
As I turned from it two smartly dressed young 
fellows embraced it, and I heard one of them 
to my great amaze and happiness, “Hello! Here's 







pretty happened to 
lice th 





| Howells!” 


“Oh,” [ broke out upon him, “I was just looking 
for some one J knew. [ hope you are some one 
who knows me /” 

“Only through 





your contributions to the Saturday 








Pre uid the young fellow, and with these 
golden words, the ‘first precious personal recogni- 
tion had ever r from a stranger, and the 





rich reward of all my Hiterary 
duced himself and his friend. 

I do not know wi became of his friend, or 
where or how he el nated himself; but we two 


endeavor, he intro- 















a young lawyer from New York, 
came back from Italy, four or five years later, I 
used to see his sign in Wall Street, with a never- 
fulfilled intention of going in to see him. 

In whatever world he happens now to be I 
should like to send him my greetings, and confess 
to him that my art has never ince ‘ought me so 
sweet a recompense, and nothing a thousandth 
part so much like fame as that outery of his over 
the hotel register in Montreal. 














SUGAR AND DIAMONDS. 


It can now be said with perfect truth that a lump 
of sugar may be turned into diamonds. Not all the 
substance of the sugar will enter into the composi- 





tion of the gems, but only the carbon which it con- | 


tains. Sugarconsists of carbon united with oxygen 


and hydrogen in the proportion to form water. 
The carbon ¢ 


some of the rec 
of diamonds th: 








n easily be separated out, and in 
nt experiments for the production 

ugar carbon has been employed. 
As our reac ve been informed, the diamonds 
so far produced are very small and destitute of 
commercial value; but still they are real diamonds, 
and the che al triumph achieved would be no 
greater intrinsically if they were as large as the 
Kohinoor, 

Of course it is not meant by what has been said 
above that carbon prepared from sugar is the only 
form of carbon used in these experiments. The 
graphite from which lead-pencils ure made serves 
the purpose just as well, and still other forms of 
carbon may be employed: 

The hope is now held out that an improvement 
in the process of manufacturing diamonds may 
soon be effected whereby the necessity of dissolv- 
ing the carbon in moiten iron may be dispensed 
with, and the required combination of great pres. 
sure’ with great heat may be brought about by 
some such operation squeezing the carbon 
between red-hot metal plates. 




















QUEER STUDIOS 


One day, says 
contemporary F 





Henry Bacon, in his book on 
neh art, when I was coming up 
the Champs Elysées, a cab with the green blind 
down attrac my attention. Itshowed that some 
one was paying two franes an hour for the privilege 
of remaining stationary as long as he might choose 
to do so. Presently up went the curtain, 
appeared the head of Jean Beraud, the artist. 


At his invitation I put my head into the miniature 
studio to see his last picture. His canvas was 
perched upon the seat in front, his color-box beside 
him, and with the curtain down on one side to keep 
out the reflection, and to hide himself from the 
prying eyes of passers-by, he could paint at ease, 
through the opposite window, a view of the avenue, 
asa background to a group of figures. 
Who originated this idea it is hard to si 
years, since pictures of modern Paris hay 
popular, it has been employed by many artis 


































but for 
been so 






GRAVITATION DEFIED. 


While it is usually conceded that puns belong to 
“the lowest order of wit,” there have been puns 
which issified in this way. One of 
ave been made by Jeffrey Keller, 
an Irish lawyer who was more noted for his wit 
than for eminence in his chosen profession. 


Mu 











y the name of 






ne, who was a 
eavy person, had 
ris a rode hip, while Keller, who had entered 
on his legal career at about the same time 
Mayne, still much in want of clients and fees. 
He Was in a court-room one day when Mayne 
was solemnly presiding, and he turned to a friend 
who sat be ¢ him and plucked t his sleeve. 
» he whianered. Mayne, 
sunk by 





resp 






















his jevily, 
that, Pd like to know? 


A ATRIOTIC DETERMINATION. 
George Bancroft, the historian, once wrote these 
patriotic words: 


_The United States of America are composed of a 









Lfearing, liberty-loving, honest, peac 

tion, but withal éndowed with the determination 
of Jeaving to their children and their children’s | 
children their birthright of Liberty under the Law, | 





as handed down to us from our ancestors. 


Von BuULOw said of a certain pianist: “He has 
a technique which enables him to overcome the 
simplest passages with the greatest diffienlty.” 





and there | 


with | 











| ideas, 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- | 





frice”’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Ado. 


ge 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Ade. 
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CAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Our C ertificates admit te 
Wellesley without examination. . T, POYNTER, 


New Engiand Couservatoryet Music 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 














Calendar free. “FRANK W. HALE, Gent MRT, Boston, 
The educational facilities of BOSTON are unsurpasse 

STUD mexeeltedf facilities tor instruction ‘fa | 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, jateria 

Medica, etc., both sexes. vy Bixeettent training for medi: 
calor g ecial students. e laboratories. Cutalogue 
free. Mass. COLLEGE OF Pit AaRMacy, Boston, Mass. 
ENTS | The Eagle Pencil Company's 
NLY. | New Pencil Sharpener with one 


of our standand pencils, Ask your Storekeeper 
for them if he has none send us five cents and we 
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EAGLE POT CO., 73 Franklin St., New York. 


Aluminum Featherweight 


Bicycle Rims.  (Patestea.) 
Greatest Innovation in Bicycle Construction. 
LIGHTEST WEIGHT BICYCLES IN THE WORLD. 


We offer astanch 22-Ib. Light Roadster. Many other new 
Result of seven years: experimenting. Write f 
beautiful illustrated descriptive Catalogue FREE, 


THE EAGLE BICYCLE MFG. COMPAN 
Torrington, Conn. 
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DELIGHTFUL, 
REFRESHING, 
BENEFICIAL. _ 
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White 
M Mountain 
Freezer 


with which Cream can be 
frozen in less time t 
any other Fre 
‘This is a positive fact and we can prove it 
Ice Cream ¢ t to exceed oF 
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"ook Book. 
king fifty varieties of froz 
Send your name and addr 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Nashua, N.H. 

















The 
Vantine 
Scarf. 


The most beautiful 
and fashionable scarf 
for Ladies’ wear ever 
made. Made of the 
finest and lightest 
Imported Silks, in 
colors of 


Male. Salmon, 


Pink, Cardinal, 
a ie arin 


Tight bine, Grewin, 
45 in. square. Price, post-paid, $1.75 each. 
Mail Orders Promptly Executed. 


Send 2cent stamp for Illustrated C: Catalogue of Novaltien: 
from Japan, China, India, Turkey, Per: 
ALA 


VANTINE & CO., 877, 879 Broadway, XN. 











Greatest Award 


ox 


AT THE 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 





Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 
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’s Complexion 
healthful materials, 





ing nd h Ithful effect up Be 
{7 with Bailey’s Rubber Cor r ash. 
p. itrel higves ihe main oF any unsightly, olly waste. 





Bailey’s Rubber Complexion 
restores the skin to its natural 
clogged pores, prevents black-head 
ete, and produces a clear and natural 


wrinkl 






indestructible, assists Nature, gives 





ps use it. 
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We send FREE a Catalogue of 
Everything in) Rubber Goods 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 


22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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ATURE'S way to produce a clear and 
beautiful complexion is through the 


d Soap are 
ing the pores 
in such a way 


Brush 
condition, opens 

Kles, 
omplexion: 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath Brush, solid and 
vetual mas- 
sage treatment, invigorates the skin, promotes 
tion, relieves muscles and quiets nerves. 


Its nse 


SY insures Clean hands, Will not injure the most 
J) delicate skin. 

}} «== s«Bailey’s Rut Manicure. Treats the 

nails without injury to nail or cuticle, Endorsed 
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Bailey’s 
Rubber Brushes. 


They Produce Clean, Clear Skins, 
Natural, Healthy Complexions, 


Invigorated Bodies, 


All in Nature’s Own Way. 
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AI Bailey’s Complexion Soap, $ .25 
| Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 50 
“| Bailey’s Rubber Bath Brush, 1.50 
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JULY 5, 1904, 











THE COLOR GUARD. 


There were waving hands and banners, as the crowded 
car rolled by, 

There were shouts from merry children ringing to the 
summer aky; 

Then a strain of ‘music rose and swelled and pealed | 
along the street, 

Aa thelr gay, tumultuous clamor melted in a chorus 
eweet: 


O say, can you see, by the daicn's eurly light, 
‘hat’ so proudly'we hailed at the tcilight's last 
gleaming ?— : 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the 
perilous fight, ' 
Over the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming! 
Ah! the Starry Flag {s glorious, and the children love 
» C00; 
And the land fs safe and happy where the children’s 
hearts are true. 
How their youthful ardor thrilled me, as the revelation 


came, 
That the Guard is ever changing, but the Flag remains 
the same. 


We were born too late for glory, but we still in memory 
cep 
Stirring echves from the battlefields where warrior 
__ fathers sleep. 
We have held the Flag as ours, but, lo! the years are 


passing by, 
And a newer geheration waves the Stars and Stripes on | 
nigh. 


Better thus! for now the rancors of the strife no more 
Appall; 

And the children know no faction, and the Flag belongs 
o all. 

Be it so! ‘we yleld the prestige, for the New Guard 
comes apace, 

With the strength of youthful millions, loyal purpose in 
Its face. 

Flag of peace or Flag of battle! Children, it is yours to 

v 


ft of God above ? 
From a myriad 





ove: 
Will you honor and defend it, as th 
Ahl the children’s hearts are loyal 
array j 
North and South there comes the answer, as it came | 
that summer day: 3 
‘onguer we must, when our cause it is 
And this be our motto,“ In God ts our trust 
And the star-spangled banner tn triumph shall 


ware | 
Over the land of the free and the home of the brare. | 
CHARLES W. HARWOOD. 


ust 





CIRCUMSTANCE. 
Whence is thy might, O Circumstance, 
That thy dread clutch a human soul, 


A destiny, may seize? What chance 
Or power doth fix thy stern control? 


As petals in the calyx set, 

As sams wrought into metal's clasp, 
As gold ensnared in tron net— 

So are we held within thy grasp! 


May, we not do, shall we not dare, 
I thy, command doth say us nay? 
Shall life sink aimless in despair, 
When thou dost mock the prayers we pray? 


Art thou relentless? Far beyond 
Thy menace, rises dauntless Will, 

Which dares to break thy ruthless 
And nobler destiny fulfil! 


A craven he, who owns thy thrall, 
And yields his life to thy dictate, 

Who hears agd heeds diviner call, 
He is the n™mster of his fate! 


The sea that bars us from the shore 
Itself shall bear us safely there, 

The winds, contentious, waft us o'er 
Wild waters to a haven fair; 


bond, 


And e’en from Circumstance adverse 
‘The earnest, faithful soul may wrest 
True victory, and from her curse 
Win patience that shall make him blest! 


ZATELLA CockE. 


eon, 


UNDONE IN A MOMENT. 


An English peer called upon the famous Josiah 
Wedgwood, who was an earnest religious man, 
and desired to see his great pottery factories. 
With one of his employés, a lad of about fifteen 
years of age, Mr. Wedgwood accompanied the 
nobleman through the works. 

The visitor was a man of somewhat reckless 
life, and rather vain of his religious unbelief. 
Possessing great natural wit, he was quite enter- 
taining in conversation, and after a while forgot 
himself in expressions of *‘polite’’ profanity and 
in occasional jests with sacred names and sub- 
jects. This seriously disturbed Mr. Wedgwood. 

The boy at first was shocked by the nobleman’s 
irreverence, but soon became fascinated by his 
flow of skeptical drollery, and langhed heartily 
at the witty points made. 

When the round of the factories had been made 
the boy was dismissed, and Mr. Wedgwood 
selected a beautiful vase of unique pattern, and 
recalled the long and careful process of its making, 
as they had just seen it at the vats and ovens. 

The visitor was charmed with its exquisite 
shape, its rare coloring, its pictured designs, and 
reached out his hand to take it. 

Mr. Wedxwood let it fall on the floor, and 
broke it to atoms. The nobleman uttered an | 
angry oath. 

“I wanted that for my collection,” he said. 
“No art can restore what you have ruined by 
your carelessness.”" 

“My lord,’ replied Mr. Wedgwood, “there 
are other ruined things, more precious than this, 
which can never be restored. You can never give 
back to the soul of that boy who has just left us 
the reverent feeling and simple faith which vou 
have destroyed by making light of the religion 
which has been his most sacred memory and 
inheritance. For years bis parents have endeav- 
ored to teach him reverence for sacred things, and 
80 to influence his mind that his life and conduct ' 
should be governed by religions principles. You 
have undone their labor in less than half an | 
hour.” i 

The nobleman, though greatly astonished at! 
such plainness of speech from a “anechanic,” | 











| pass and repass Lee’s 


| young half-breed Indian boy, when # band of roving 


| carriage, with flunkeys complete, entered the gates ; 


respected @ brave and honest man; and he did 
not go away without expressing his regrets, and 
admitting the justice of the reproof. 

A common acknowledgment of God, and the 
prevalence of a reverent spirit, are society's safe- 
guard and the state's defence. 

None but those who forget how much the 
country owes to religious feeling will ever trifle 
with it in the yonng, or sneer at a “pious cduca- 
tion.” A single scoffing speech may do mischief 
for a lifetime. 





STi ass, 


UNDER THE CRITICS’ FIRE. 


No military commander escapes unfriendly 
criticism. Subordinate oflicers, private soldiers, 
civillans and the daily press—all these take a hand 
in offering him advice and showing him his errors. 
General Robert E. Lee had, and deserved to have, 
the confidence of his army, and of the people 
behind the army, to a very exceptional degree; 
but even he had much to bear in the way of igno. 
rant and unfriendly comment. Such trials bring 
out the nobility of a noble nature, and so it was 
with General Lee. 


A writer in the Southern Bivouac says that his 
uarters were within Arty yards of Lee’s tent in 
the autumn of 1861, while Lee’s army and the army 
of Rosecrans lay facing each other. Lee's force 
was only a few thousand less than Rosecrans’s, 
and the Confederates were eager for a fight. Most 
of them had never seen anything more alarming 
than a skirmish, and were still full of the notion 
that one Southerner was 8 match for five Yankees. 

Lee did not fight. His army “sat there in the 
mud,” and grumbled about the Inactivity of their 
general. A considerable rt of the Southern 
press begun to denounce the policy which they 
could not understand. ‘Lec was pronounced a 
failure, and when Rosecrans retreated in six inches 
of snow and an unknown depth of mud, a universal 
how! was raised by the military editors.” 

At that time the writer in the Bivouac used to 
uarters to see what effect 
the public outery would have upon him; but there 
was no change fn his countenance, though he would 
sit by the hour on a log near his tent reading the 
newspapers. 

Afterward Lee was ordered to the seacoast of 
South Carolina, and there the Birouac contributor 
first made his personal acquaintance. “I never 
heard from him,” he declares, “an unkind criticism 
on the Confederate government, on the plan of its 
campaigns, on its officers, or on the enemy.” 

Once he heard Lee asked why he did not fight 
Rosecrans, ax his army had wished him to do. He 
answered that the battle would have been without 
results, as he should have been entirely unable to 
follow upa victory. 

“But,” said his questioner, “your reputation was 
suffering, the press was denouncing you, your 
state was losing confidence in you, and the army 
needed a victory to give it enthusiasm.” 

‘A sad smile lit up Lee's fine face, and his reply 
ae worthy of a Spartan—better yet, of a Chris- 
tlan: 

“T could not afford to sacrifice the lives of five or 
six hundred of my peuple to silence public clamor.” 
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USEFUL FIRECRACKERS, 


Most men can remember when firecrackers were 
a biissful excitement. Now, for the most part, they 
think of them ax a kind of indispensable nuisance 
—nolsy, more or less dangerous, but needful, once 
a year, to the happiness of patriotic buys. But | 
Major S. B. Pillsbury never passes a Fourth of | 
July without recalling a day when a few fire. 
crackers saved his life. This was how it happened : | 

In 1859 I was in southwestern Kansas with a 
surveying party. [I had been sent back to our 


supply station, some thirty iniles distant, and was 
returning with two wellladen pack mules and a 





‘Apaches swooped down upon me. 

‘here were a dozen in the party, but knowing | 
that surrender meant certain death, I prepared to 
make such defence as I could. Right in front of 
me were two lirge cottonwood.trees. 

1 had a fine rifle and a large fowling-plece, and 1 | 
put a charge of buckshot in each barrel of the 
Yowling-plece, and reserved it for the rush. The | 
bucks, well mounted and armed, began circling 
around me, shiciding themselves behind their 
horses and firing rapidly. 

My first and second shots were fortunate, and the 
survivors retired to and held a 
powwow. [felt su 
they would make a rush, and 
that If they did 
they would yet 
me. Something 
must be done. 

In the packs 
were a dozen 
bunches of fire. 
crackers, intend. 
ed for our mod. 
est Fourth of 
July celebration. 
T cut the fuses 
short, and lit a 
fire with twigs 
and dry grass. 

The Tush came. I led with my rifle and threw 
the crackers into the fire. Then I fired both barrels 
of buckshot Into the Apaches and the crackers set 
up & roar like A platoon of muaketry. The Indians 
were astounded, and dividing to right and left, 
went by me like the wind. 
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IIIS LORDSHIP’S FIRST DAY. 


A recent military autoblography gives an instance 
of the levelling of classes which prevails in English 
schools, and through which the socially favored 
really learn the meantng of true democracy. On 
the first day of the term at Woolwich a coroneted 





with the humbler cahs of the other cadets. From 
it alighted a beautiful woman, with her son, a fair. 
hatred, delicate-looking lad. Iis regulation port. 
mantean was carried to the harrack-room by a 
stately flunkey, and deposited on the sanded floor 
with a sigh of relief. 

Surveying the room with its iron bedstead, pewter 
basing and grated window, the servant touched hik 


hat to his master and sald, with an air of respectful 
condolence = 





“Oh, you're a lord, are you?” Then he gave the 

or boy a box on the ear with the comment, “Oh, 
It’s only like boxing any other fellow’s ear! Your 
hair’s too long, sir. Get it cut regimental length. 
Number %, barrack-room, you'll tind a barber.” 

When the lad entered that room he did find a 
barber, with the shoulder-straps of a corporal 
appearing above the apron. Again he was asked 
hte name, and unfortunately gave his title with it. 
Then he was ceremoniously asked to stand still, 
and was heartily kicked for his pains. 

After this, however, his hair was actually cut, 
and he was allowed to depart. As he left the 
room, walking moodily and brooding over the 
indignity to which he had been subjected, he met 
the senlor of the division, who had got wind of the 
practical joking that was going on, and doubtless 
thought the poor lad had had enough of it. 

“What's your name?” he asked in his turn. 

The boy answered, with the same fatal use of his 
title. The senior put two hands on his shoulders, 
and looking down kindly, said: 

“Did your godfathers and 
baptism call you ‘Lord Ronald’ and #0 on?” 

“No, sir,” said the boy, a new light breaking in 
on him. “My Christianname is Ronald.” 

“And your family name?” 

“Grosvenor.” 

“Very well, my lad, when you are asked your 
name give It; and if any one wants to know your | 
title, you can tell them that also.” 

The boy took the hint thankfully and was bullied 
no more, for he was truly amiable, and turned out 
“a good fellow 


dmothers in your 
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JULY. 


1am for the open meadows, 
Open ineadows full of sun, 
Where the hot bee hugs the clover, 
The hot breezes drop and run. 


Tam for the uncut hayfields 
Open to the cloudless blue, 

For the wide unshadowed acres 
Where the summer's pomps renew; 





Where the grass-tops gather purple, 
Where the ox-eye daisies thrive, 

And the mendicants of suinmer 
Laugh to feel themselves alive; 


e the hot scent steams and quivers, 
ere the hot saps thrill and stir, 
n leaf-cells’ green pavilions 








Wher 
Quaint artiticers confer: 


Where the bobolinks are merry, 
Where the beetles bask and gleam, 
Where above the powdered blossoms 
Powdered moth-wings poise and dream; 


Where the bead-eyed mice adventure 
In the grass-roots green and dun, 
Life is good and love ts eager 
In the playground of the aun! 


CHARLES G. D, ROBERTS. 
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AWKWARD RIDERS. 


Mr. Christie Murray, in bis “Making of a Novel- 
ist,” describes several gawky, loutish recruits who 
had joined the Fourth 
Royal Irish, a crack 
regiment which prided 
itself on being sma:t 
and soldier-like. One 
of the new men, Sulli 
van by name, though he 
pronounced it Soolikan, 
was such a shambling, 
flat-footed, weak-kneed, 
round-shouldered youth 
that the Fourth asked 
how the doctors could 
have passed him. The 
various drills could not 
teach him anything, 
not even the difference 
between “port arms” and “carry arms."”| When he 
had been instructed in the sword exercise, so far 
as he could be, he asked the sergeant what was 
the use of it all. 

“While 1 was Boing through that,” said he, “some 
bloomin’ Russian 'd be choppin’ me head off. 

He thought that a soldier must go through the 
sword exercise in the face of the enemy. The 
notion that the exercise was intended to gtve 
dlexterity in the use of the weapon never occurred 
0 him. 

Every morning, when the recrults mounted their 
horses In the riding-school, the riding-master called 
out to him, “Pick a soft place, Sullivan!” So long 


as the ride circled at a walk, Sullivan stuck on; 
but when the master gave the ‘long, drawling com: 








mand, “Tr-r.o.v-0-t!” the horses started at the 
beginning of the note. 
“Halt!” snapped yout the master. “Pick up 


Sullivan, somebody ! 

Two young fishermen from the north of Ireland 
joined “the regiment. They came in  sea.boots, 
pilot-cloth trousers and kniited jerseys, and were 
sent into the riding-school before they had time to 
get their uniforms. The young sailors were at a 
disndvantage in thetr sea-boots when ordered to 
mount, for the saddles had no stirrups. 

“I can’t get aboard this here craft nohow, cap- 
tain,” said one of them to the master. 

With a look of scorn the master ordered them 
hoisted into the saddle. At the order to trot, the 
fishermen hung on to saddle and headstall. 

“Jack, look out, or you'll be overboard!” shouted 
the master. 

“Not me, xo long as the bloomin’ riggin’ holds,” 
answered Jack. 
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AN OLD LADY’S RUSE. 


Mrs. Drew had reached the age of ninety with 
the loss of none of her faculties, when deafness 
overtook her, and with it a sudden failing of her 
powers of memory. She had always been known 
as “the smartest woman in Prairie County,” and It 
seemed to be her determination not to lose her 
reputation during the short remainder of her long 
fe. She talked more and faster than ever; she 
Knitted stockings for her children and grand. 
children and great.grandchildren with a fierce, | 
unceasing click of her bright needles, and she 
insisted upon going to camp-mecting after the 
August harvests, and staying the entire week ina 
canyas tent with her daughter's family. 

After camp-meeting that year there appeared one 
day a welcome visitor at the Drew homestead, | 
where Mrs. Drew’s eldest son had been master 


since the death of his father nearly thirty years | 
before. This visitor was a | se husband 












“Are they 
this, my lord? 
“That will do, Mr. Plush,” satd the corporal in 
charge; but the magnificent one only touched his 
hat for orders, and received his dismissal from his 

master. 

“And what is your name, sir?” asked the cor. | 
poral, somewhat irritated by the coolness of the 
servant. | 

“Lord Ronald Plantagenet de Montmorency 
Grosvenor” sald the Jitte man, drawing himself | 
up to the full extent of his inches. 





olng to put you in such an ‘ole as 











yw 
held a high place in the national’ government: she 
was a cousin of the master of the place and a 
niece formerly much beloved by the old lady. 

To the surprise of all Mrs. Drew, in spite of her 
logs of memory, was as cordial and chatty as ever 
with this nie s Was constantly at her side 
during the two days of her vis «i ho sign of her 
diminished power of memory appeared. She list- 
ened attentively through her ear trumpet te the 
family news proffered her, and nodded gaily when 



























“Tow have I seemed this last day or two, Maria, 
she asked, her black eyes keen with interest. 
Just ag smart as can be, mother.” 

You don’t suppose that white-haired woman 
that’s been here would notice that I've begun ty 
forget things a little, do your” 

“White-haired woman! Cousin Julia! She tsn't 
as young as she used to be, but she tsn’t any graver 
than J am, mother, and I do pretty well for six 
I'm thinking!" 

“Julia!” exclaimed the old lady; “you don't 
mean to tell me that that was Julia that's been 
here?” Then she laughed heartily. 

“Well, I tried to act bright, and I guess I suc 
ceeded,” she said. ‘1 didn’t mean to let it out that 
I couldn't remember who that white-halred woman 
was, but I guess now I've told on myself. Be 
sure you write to Julia that I enjoyed her visit and 
don't know when T have had such a good time.” 
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A SLAYER OF MICROBES. 


There are few more beautiful sights in the world 
than a winding river shining in the sunlight. But 
our interest in guch a scene may be greatly height. 
ened by the reflection that the sunbeams are not 
merely beautifying the water; they are engaged ina 
curious work of the utmost importance to man's 
welfare. Scientific investigation has proved that 
sunlight possesses a wonderful power to kill 
injurious germs in river water. 


Where a river ts polluted by sewage, millions 
and billions of dangerous microbes flourish in its 
water, and are carried along with it to spread 
disease and death around its banks unless their 
development is arrested. If the sun does not shine 
upon such a river it may become a peril to whole 
communitics. But if the Sunlight does reach it 
freely, the germs are destroyed and the water is 
Kept comparatively free from infection. 

event experinients in Italy have shown that 
sunbeams are able to destroy bacteria in water at 
a depth of at least twenty, inches beneath the sur. 
face. One might almost liken the rays of light in 
such a& case to javelins and arrows piercing an 
enemy, for it has been found that the destructive 
action 1s greatly diminished If only the perpendic. 
ular sunbeams fall upon the water. 

The slaughter of the microbes is by far the 
greatest when both perpendicular and oblique rays 
enter the water uninterrupted. Like a ship In 
action, the sun is most powerful when {t can rake 
the enemy with a cross fire. And It has to shoot 
its Uny arrows of ght a long way—almost ninety 
three million miles! But fortunately for us, they 
get here and they are efective. 
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“TOO GOOD A GUN.” 


When Mr. Charles Montague way hunting in 
Africa a young native was importunate to be 
allowed to shoot for him, and Mr. Montague at last 
let him have an old single-barrelled gun. The 
fellow was delighted. As the Englishman says, 
“He put in a small handful of powder and about a 
quarter of a newspaper on top of it, and finall; 
ball, and then rammed the whole charge tightly 
down.” Then he departed. 


He returned in the evening in a woeful plight. 
His nose und mouth were split, and his face war 
swollen like a balloon. 

He approached me, and equating on the ground 
announced that he had no talent for hunting, and 
would return home the following morning. 

“Good gracious 1!" | said, “what have you done tu 
your face?” And he answered as follows: 

“A little after noon T found the track of eland-. 
I-followed it till 1 found them feeding. I creptuy 
to one of them. He was about twenty yards off. | 
rested the barrel of the gun on a atone, placed the 
butt against my nose, directed the muzzle toward 
the eland, and pulled the trigger. 

“I do not know what happened, for I seemed to 
be blind and deaf for some short time; but when 
came to, I found myself lying at the bottom of the 
gully, and the gun was behind me. My face waras 
you now see it, and I was bleeding. The elands 
had gone away. 

“Son of a white man, it was very kind of you to 
lend me the gun, but it 1s too good a gun for me,— 
itis a powerful gun.—too strong for me. It needs 
the wisdom of a white man. Farewell!” 
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MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


Since clergymen and comedians are now almost 
the only classes of men who habitually shave their 
faces smoothly, it is not strange that amusing 
mistakes of identity should sometimes occur. Dean 
Stanley, the famous English clergyman told, before 
his death, a story which illustrated the poselbillty 
of such mishaps. 


The dean, it seems, bore a striking resemblance 
to a certain “low comedian,” or funny man, who, in 
the winter of 1879-80, was acting at Philadelphia 
nd staying at the Continental Hotel, where Dean 
Stanley also happened to be sojourning for a day 
or two. Not only were the great clergyman and 
the actor much allke In face and features, but they 
were apparently about of the same age and of the 
same figure. 

One day, as the “first old man”—who, by the way. 
was a young man—of the company to which the 
comedian belonged was going up-stairs, he saw 
before hima man whom he took to be the comedian; 
and, by way of a joke, he gave him a sharp thrust 
with his thumb. 

It was Dean Stanley who turned around in 
astonishment and anger; and the actor then saw 
the mistake he had mad 

“Sir,” he exclaimed, “I beg your pardon, but I 
thought you were one of our company!” | 

“One of your company, eh?” said Dean Stanley, 
rubbing the spot where he had been punched, “one 
of your company: now, young man, what kind of 
company do you keep?" 
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HIS EXACT SIZE. 


There ya kind of selfish smartness which makes 
A man think well of himself, but which renders 
hima laughing-stock, nevertheless. One rainy day. 
when a shoe store was full of customers a man 
entered hurriedly, and speaking to a clerk who was 
fitting a Indy to overshoes, said, “Can you show me 
some of those cork-sole boots you advertise? Tam 
in great haste.” 


Excusing himself to the lady, the clerk proceeded 
to walt upon the new-comer. Pair after pair ¢! 
boots was tried on, and finally a perfect fit wa 
ured, : 
‘Sow what make are these boots?” inquired the 
man. “They fit me like a glove. Just write down 
the make, with the exact width and length. 4 

The salesman did as requested, and the man 
drew on his old shoes and started for the door, he 

“Don't. you want the boots, sir?” inquired th 
surprised clerk. Ate 

“Oh no,” responded the man; “I just wanted . 
get my “size. T have a friend in the wholesale 
business who can get them a dollar less than yo! 















others 1a dat reminiscences she dd not hear, 
After the visttor had gone Mrs. Drew went to her | 
daughter tn law. 
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price; and he went out, followed by the unspoket 
opinion of the salesman, and the laughter of seve! 
customers who had witnessed the affair. 
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A MORNING ADVENTURE. 


A very plump torpedo 

With a bang extremely curled 
On Independence morning 

Set out to see the world. 


She jumped for joy and stubbed her toe, 
Then cut a curious caper, 
And goodness me! she proved to be 
Saltpetre, bang and 
paper. 7 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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THE FIREWORKS. 


Once upon a time a 
little girl went to see 
the fireworks on Bos- 
ton Common. She 
was a very small girl, 
but she wanted to go 
very much, just as 
much as if she had 
been big, so her moth- ! 
er said she might go 
with Mary, the nurse. 
She put on her best 
bonnet and her pink ' 
frock, and off they 

{ 
1 
! 


went. 

The Common was 
crowded with people, 
and in one part there 
was a dense throng, 
all standing together, 
and all looking in one 
direction. «“‘We must 
stand there, too,”’ said . 
Mary. “There is { 
where the fireworks tr 
are going to be.”’ ! 

So they went and ' 
stood in the dense 
crowd; and the little 
girl saw the back of a 
fat woman in a red 
plaid shawl, but she 
could not see any- 
thing else. 

Oh yes, she saw the 
legs of the tall man 
who stood next to the 
fat woman; but they 
were not very inter- 
esting, being clad in a ! 
common sort of dark 
plaid. The shawl at 
least was bright, and 
she could tell the dif- 
ferent colors by the f 








lamplight. 
Now there was a 
movement in the 
crowd, and _ people 
cried, ‘“‘Oh, oh, look 
at that! Isn't that a 
beauty?" and they 
clapped their hands 
and shouted; but the 
little girl saw only the 
plaid shawl and the 
uninteresting legs of 
the tall man. The 
people pressed closer 
and closer, so that she 
could hardly breathe. 
She held tight to 
Mary's hand, and 
Mary thought she was 
squeezing it for pleas- 
ure, and said, ‘Yes, 
dear, aint they love- 
jy?” The little girl i 
tried to say, ‘I can't 
see anything but the 
plaid shawl,”’ but just 
then the tall man 
turned round and 
looked down on her, 
and said, “Bless me, here’s a little girl right | 
under my feet! Can you see anything, my | 
dear | 
“Nothing but the red shawl and the back oF} 








your legs,” said the little girl, sadly. 

“Hi, then!” said the tall man. “Up with 
you!” and before the child could say a word he 
had taken her two hands and lifted her lightly to| 
his shoulder. | 

“Put your arm round my neck,” said the tall 
man. “I had a little girl once, just like you, and 
I know how to hold you, So. Now you are all 
right.” 

“Thank the kind gentleman, dear,” said Mary. 
“T’m sure it’s very good of him.’’ 

The little girl was too shy to speak, but she 
patted the tall man’s neck, and he understood 
just as well as if she had spoken. | 

Now she saw wonderful sights indeed. Fiery | 








serpents went up into the sky, wriggling and 
hissing, dragging long tails of yellow flame 
behind them. Colored stars, red, blue and green, 
shot up in the air, hung for an instant, and then 
burst into showers of rainbow light; there were 
golden pigeons, and golden flower-pots, and splen- 
did wheels that went whirling round and round so 
fast, it made the little girl dizzy to look at them. 
The child gazed and gazed, breathless with delight. 
Sometimes she forgot where she was, and thonght 
that this was fairyland, all full of golden dragons 
and fluttering elves, just as the story-books 
described it; but if she chanced to look down, 
there was Mary, and the kind face of the tall man, 
and the red shawl of the fat woman. 

By and by came a great burst of light, and in 
the midst of crimson flames she saw the Goddess 
of Liberty, standing on a golden ball, waving the 
starry flag in her hand; thousands of stars shot 













Our ancestors boldly said 


Il. 


maintain, 


A SALUTE. 
Attention, loyal girls and boys! 
Salute the flag with merry noise. 
From Maine to California, 

From Texas to the Lakes, 
Give three hurrahs 
For the Stripes and Stars 
Till the farthest echo wakes. 


ee 


THE BEST PART. 


On the last day of school the children of Miss 
Smith’s room had a picnic in Blake’s Grove, and 
while they were resting from their games they 
began to talk about the Fourth of July. 


“I think the best part of the Fourth is the | 


procession,”’ said Margaret. ‘It’s so nice to hear 
the band play and see the soldiers marching!” 
“I like the ice-cream and lemonade,” said 





On the Fourth of July long ago, 


That honored and fortunate day, 


To the stranger's imperious sway. 


And undaunted by hardship and pain, 
Those sturdy old heroes declared 


Independence they all would 


And bravely for battle prepared. 


up, glowed and burst; loud noises were heard 
like cannon-shots; then suddenly darkness fell, 
and all was over. 

‘The crowd began to disperse. ‘Now, little 
one,"’ said the tall man, ‘“‘you have seen all there 
is to see.” And he made a motion to put her 
down; but the little girl clung tight to his neck. 

“Did your little girl ever kiss you?’ she whis- 
pered in his ear. 

“Bless your little heart,” said the man; ‘she 
did indeed, but it's a long time since.” The child 
bent down, and kissed him heartily on the cheek. 

“If it hadn’t been for you,” she cried, ‘I 
should have seen nothing at all, except the plaid 
shawl. I think you are the kindest man that 
ever lived, and I love you very much.” And 
then she slipped down, and taking her nurse's 
hand, ran away home as fast as she could. 

Lavra E. Ricwarps. 
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Nok 


well 


And our fetters were broken at last. 


Iv. 


With a cheer for the Red, White 


and Blue. 


Tommy, ‘and the peanuts and candy and the 
merry-go-round.” 

“But the games and races are the most fun,” 
said Albert. 
| “You forget the fireworks,” said Alice. 
| “Yes; and the firecrackers,”’ said Paul, ‘‘and 
all the flags.’ 








| 
| “I think we'd better take a vote on it,”” said | 


Miss Smith. 

Four voted for the procession, seven for the 
firecrackers and flags, seven for the games and 
races, nine for the fireworks, and thirteen for the 


ice-cream and lemonade, the nuts and candy and 
the merry-go-round, 

| «How would you have voted, Miss Smith 

some of the children asked. 
“Well,” said Miss Smith, 

and I believe I should have voted as little Sammy 

did, for he has held his hand up every time.” 








it’s hard to decide, 
| 





And long shall our chronicles tell 
On that glorious page of the past, 


How our fathers fought nobly and 


So now on the Fourth of July 
Let children and elder folk, too, 


To that old voice of freedom reply 


| you? Catch.all. 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 
FOURTH OF JULY JINGLE.—HIDDEN STATES. 


In the following will be found every state of the 
Union, represented by their abbreviations in daily 
use, except one, which is spelied out in full. Two 
states appear as many as three times; three others 
twice. The territories are not ‘“‘admitted,” although 
the District of Columbia claims a place among them. 


Columbia, the gem, as some one has called her, 
And rightly, indeed, 
e sits queen of the 


West; 
Majestic her brow as 
her oceans install- 


ed her 

Valiant defender o’ 
the weak and op- 
pressed. 

Freedom’s loved child, 
whom dear winds 

“4 have nourished, 

And on whom a 
bright sun from out 
liberal sky 

Beamed down in de- 
light tll she blos. 
somed and flour. 
ished, 

Ag strong as the oak, 
broad — branching 
and high. 

From one beset band 
on you firm rock 
abiding, 

Whose future looked 
dark as their past 
had been drear; 

And those by the 
James, clear as 
erystaland gliding, 

Wiating not if the 
bight hida hope or 
a fear :— 

Aye, from these small 
beginnings, behold 
how they*v’ thriv- 
en, 

In hope or 1p fear, 
never halting, they- 

vy’ grown 

Into sisterhood, bright 
ae the stars in clear 
heaven, 

The grandest man 
dreams of or ever 
has known. 

Know ye how she is 
blest? In joyous 
communion 

Of states, In connect- 
ing bonds, dearest 
of earth; 

Firm is she ‘twixt her 
seas, firm innaught 
as in union 

| Of commonwealth 
ties strong as thuse 
of the hearth. 

Though often nefurt- 
ous men have ma- 

| } ligned her, 

| How vallant, exalted 

| her place for all 
times; 

With her flag in all 
lands, she's the 
best where youlind 








er, 

She, the praises of 
whom I chant in 
these rhymes. 


2. 
ROLL OF HONOR. 


Patriot’s Roll of 
Honor for Independ- 
| ence Day: 


1. Selma Musada. 
| 2. Groenneth Rog- 


giaso. 
3. Josefa H. S. Fre- 
mont. 
4. Tyna P. Herrick. 
5. Janniel F. Brink. 
man. 
6. Jack H. Connoh. 
7. Velura Peer. 
8. Muriel Pastna. 
9. Jo Amestis. 
10. Jo Shaw Perren. 
11. Herman Rogers. 
12, Lena L. Thane. 
13. Anna H. Leath. 


3. 
INDEPENDENCE PI. 
Tle ceecennnddpi eb 
rou snbot, 

Reve nfidium hatw tt 
stoc, 

Veer feltguar rfo hte 


zepir, 
Tel sit traal harec hte 
ikess. 
4. 
PUZZLE. 


Teaoharepeaeedeeuwe. 
evens. 


My destruction means 
a noise, 
That is all there ts 
about me. 
And 'tis true no child enjoys 
Independence without me. 








Conundrums. 
What new-time mode of locomotion resembles an 
old-time way of cutting wheat? Bicycle (by je). 
If playing blind man’s buff, what box will help 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 














1. Meadow-sweet, Ivy, Daisy, Sweet-pea, Um 
| belwort, Mignonette, Mint, Eyebright, Roses— 
Midsummer. 
2. Horse-radish 
3. Strain, train, rain. Grace, race, ace. Spin, 
Philip Sherid: 2. Sir John Moore. 3. 
ara Frietchie andish. 
1. Ram-part. 3. 1 





r 
ute » Dam-a 6. Brace-let 















10. Button. 11. Ma-stiff 
tor. Agre ent, ten meagre 
yr Celia. Appliances, I can apples. 
7 “They never taste who always drink ; 


They always talk who never think.” 
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A SEER OF 1830. 
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8,” the 
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is, however, one contribution in “The Keeps 
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| rs 
in the last sixty years. We quote a summary of | QUEEN & CO., 1011 Chestout St., Philadelphia, 


its contents from the London Spectator, and also 
the comments of that journal. 


The title of the piece is “A Dialogue for the year 
2130, extracted from the Album of a Modern Sil E 
Itis an attempt to foreshadow the altered conditions 
of life three hundred years ahead, but the author, 
a3 the following extracts from his dialogue show, 
often falls far short of the accomplished facts 
of 1804. 

The scene, laid in Kensington Square, London, 
opens with Lord A. and Sir James B. meeting 
Mr. C., and expressing their surprise at seeing 
him, as they thought he was in Africa. 
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value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
raced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

ellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most aeceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh. 
nd truly cial properties of a perfect laxative, 
cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
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place themselves. The Chair mounts with them | PE A DY CO, South Bend, Ind And SHAPES 
through the ceiling, and they find themselves in ., Sow end, Ind. 
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The steam porte’ a childish fantasy, but the 
Introduction Chair, in the shape of an elevator, 
has long been an accomplished fact. 

Lord A. tells Lady D. that h tends to “build a 
new iron yacht,” and she describes how she has 
been “talking to Mrs. Winterblossom this after- 
noon through the telescope.” 

“Where was shi asks Mr. C.; and the answer 
is, “About two miles off, at her house in Hamilton 
Place.” 

These are singularly modest vaticinations, in 
view of what has been already achieved in long- 
distance telephoning and in building iron steamers, 
though only one-fifth of the period covered by this 
Sibylline fantasy has ela ced. 

What would the author have thought,” asks 
the Spectator, “of the ¢: of a gentleman in the 
extreme southwest of Ireland? Being unable to 
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A Western doctor who has had much experience 
with fever.and-ague cases, says that the best 
description he ever heard of that malady was given 
ly a waggish patient of his own. 


One morning the doctor was summoned to this 
gentleman. and found him in a shivering chill. 

the day before he had been tna high fever. The 
doctor Inqutred how the patient felt. 

“N.nu-tt a b-bit bet-t-ter,” chattered the victim of 
the chill. 

“Lam sorry, but your case ig a peculiar one, a 
very hard fo get ‘hold of,” said the physi 
sympathetically. 

“Ye.yes,” shivered the sufferer, “th that’s sso; 
re case ah-shakes #0 yo-you can’t g-get hold of 
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TRUSTY MESSENGER. 


It in said that Mrs. Stddons smiled only once in 
the course of her life, so far as her friends observed, 
“and then she laughed aloud?” 

She was visiting a houxe where wine was offered 
her at the table. She declined it, adding, “But I Lamp. 
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BIRD AND RUSII. 


Nature seems to have provided some animals 
with wonderful mimetic adaptations to protect 
them from their enemies. Certain spiders of which 
birds are very fond escape destruction from their 
resemblance to a species of ant which birds never 
eat. Other creatures escape detection by reason 
of their striking harmony with their surrounding 
in colorand attitude. Mr. Hudson cites an examp! 
of this. He had fired at a South American heron 
which was stealing through some rushes, but on 
coming to the place could see nothing of the bird. 
He was on the point of turning away when a strange 
sight met his eye. 


There stood my heron on a reed no more than 
eight inches from) my knees, and on a level with 
them. The body was erect, and the point of the 
tail touched the reed grasped by his feet; the long, 
tapering neck was held stiff, straight and vertical, 
and the head and beak, instead of being carried 
obliquely, were also pointing up. From his feet 
to the tipof the beak there was not a perceptible 
curve or inequality; but the whole was the figure 
—the exact counterpart—of a. straight, tapering 
rush; the loose plumage being arranged to fill all 
Inequalities. 

The wings, pressed into the hollow sides, made tt 
impossible to see where the body ended and the 
neck began, or to distinguish head from neck, or 
beak from head. ‘This was a front view, and ‘the 
entire under face of the bird was thus displayed, 
all ofa uniform dull yellow. 

Not a movement did the bird make. laced my 
hand on the point of his beak, and forced the head 
down till it touched the back. When I withdrew 
my hand up flew the head, like a steel spring, to its 
first position. I repeated the experiment-many 
thnes with the same result, the very eyes of the 
bird appearing all the time rigid and ‘unwinking. 

But how happened it that while walking around 
the bird through the rushes I had not seen his 
striped back and broad, dark-colored ste Think. 
ing thus I stepped around to get a side view, when 
all I could see was the rush-like frout of the 
bird. His motions on the perch as he turned slowly 
or guickly round, still keeping the edge of the 
blade-like body before me, corresponded so exactly 
with my own that I almost doubted if T had moved 
atall. 

After watching the bird thus for some time I 
took him forcibly from the rush and perched him 
on my hand, when he flew away to some dry grass 
fifty or sixty yards distant. Mere he again prac. 
tised his mimetic trick 60 ably that I groped about. 
for a quarter of an hour before fluding him. 1 was. 
amazed that a creature apparently so frail should 
have endurance to keep the body rigid so long. 
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MEASURING SOUND WITH A MICRO- 
SCOPE. 

It certainly is an odd statement to say that the 
microscope is Letter than the ear for measuring 
some sounds; but it is true. In determining the 
pitch of very high notes Mr. F. Melde hag found 
that the ear cannot be depended on, and he has 
therefore turned to the microscope for aid. 


Sound is a phenomenon of vibration, and the 
pitch of any musical note can be determined if 
the sound wave corresponding to it is in any 
manner rendered measurable. 

Mr. Melde has solved the problem in this way: 
He covers a plate with a thin layer composed of a 
mixture of olive-oil and stearine, the surface of 
which is slightly ridged by rubbing it delicately 
with the finger. To a high-pitched tuning-fork @ 
short hair is attached, and a similar hair is fastened 
to another vibrating body, such as a rod, whose 
pitch is known. The ends of these hairs trail 
across the prepared plate, as it is passed rapidly 
over them, and thus mark upon Its surface a double 
series of wave lines corresponding to the periods 
of vibration of the fork and the rod. The micro. 
acope is then called into action in order to compare 
the length and depth of the waves, and thus 
determine the musical pitch of the vibrating fork, 
with an accuracy not attainable by the ear alone. 
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THOUGHTLESS CRUELTY. 


Normandy and Brittany are full of scenes heart- 
rending to the true lover of animals. The author 
of “France of To-day” describes one form of 
thoughtless cruelty which is regularly practised 
in the Pays de Caux, even by people who are 
really kind and well-meaning. She says: 


To my thinking, the Pays de Caux is very de. 
pressing. Each homestead stands amid lines of 
pecch and oak, formal as toy-trees of a child's 
mit arden. The trees, regularly planted and 
cut at Intervals, form a parallelogram affording 
shelter to farmhouse bulldings and pple orchards. 
You enter this sombre enclosure to light upon an 
unwonted and heartrending spectacle. 

Tn the open space between house and trees Is a 
en, perhaps two yards square. This is the life- 
long prison of the trusty watchdog. Incredible 

as it may appear, nu one sees any cruelty in thus 
keeping “a dog cooped within iron palings from 
January to December. In fact, from dts youth to 
old age, never for a single moment is it allowed 
to escape. My kind host agreed with me on the 
ubnaturalness of such treatment. 

A dog, in the eves of these good folks,” he said, 
“Ig a barking machine; nothing else.” 
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HIS DUTY. 


A Virginia circult-preacher reports an illustration 
of the faith that would remove mountains, which 
he heard from the lips of a negro preacher who 
was talking to his congregation on the subject of 
obeying the Lord's commands, whatever they 
might be, and however dificult they might scem. 


“Bred’ren,” said the old_preache vhatever de 
ood God tell me to do in dis blessed Book”—hold- 
ng up an old and evidently much-read Bible—“dat 
I’se gwine to do. If I see in it dat I mus’ jump troo 
a stone wall, I’m gwine to jump at it. Goin’ troo it 
’longs to God to "tend to; but jumpin’ at it ‘longs 
to me, my bred’ren!”” 

‘The illustration was simple and homely enough, 
but it had an evident effect upon the old preacher's 
hearers, who might have failed to understand a 
more elegant explanation. 
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THOROUGHNESS ts an admirable quality, but a 
college-boy who devoted four years to the fresh. 
man Course was perhaps a little too thorough. 
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and pliable, do not become heated, and are casily 
packed in a small place when notin use. We make 

ubber Air Pillows, Hospttal and Invalid Cush- 
fons and Bed Pans. 


Ask your DRUGGIST for them. 
If he does not have them, write to us. 
, Our pamphlet of “AIR GOODS” mailed Free. 
'  TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 








A Delicious Remedy for Indigestion. 


Chew 
Beeman’s 
Pepsin 
Gum. 


A delicious remedy for Indigestion 
and Seasickness, and the perfection 
of Chewing Gum. Each Tablet con- 
tains one grain BEEMAN’s PURE Pepsin. 


Caution.—Sce that the above name and por- 
trait are on each wrapper. 


Send Sc. in stamps for Sample Package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 
43 Lake Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Originators of PEPSIN CHEWING GUM. 


BICYCLE 


WRITE US AND SAVE $10.00 TO $50.00. SURE! 
STOKES MFG. COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


If You 
Want a 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
Paper of eight ages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or Sixteen es are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. |All 
t—which is the number 
‘iven for er: 
e publishers. 


t to the subscribers from 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 

jons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oftice Money-Order, Ban 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN RE PROCURED, send the 


money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to rexister letters whenever requested to 
10 80, 














Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it {s stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on thelr own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on Four paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is pald,'can be changed, 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be uotitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
lis paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ka unless your Post-office address 1s given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to thein until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from onetotwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him, 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





HUNGER. 


Normal hunger ts the natural demand of the 
system for necessary food. it has been aptly 
likened to the demand for fuel which a steam 
toller makes in order that it may produce power in 
the shape of steam. 

But hunger {s not infrequently the symptom of a 
disordered state of the stomach. 

Adults often suffer in this way. Sensations of 
hunger come on at short intervals during the day, 
often at times when it Is Impossible to gratify them. 
When the proper time for eating arrives, the 
person is unable to eat for lack of appetite. 

Sedentary habits, close confinement, lack of 
exercise or of out-of-door alr are likely to produce 
this form of indigestion. In adults the symptom ts 
usually recognized as a form of dyspepsia, and a 
physician is consulted. 

In childhood a constant craving for food is too 
often looked upon as a natural accompaniment of 
the growing age. Children affected in this way 
commonly complain of an inability to eat at the 
regular meal-time, but between meals they become 
very hungry. Too often, in such cases, they are 
allowed to satisfy themselves with cakes, candies, 
or other available sweetmeats. Such articles, which 
properly may be eaten at suitable times, serve then 
only to destroy the appetite for the next meal. 

It is not to be denied that young children should 
be fed oftener than adults. Four meais a day may 
be given with propriety to children, as well as to 
the sick and aged; but they should be given with 
regularity and with proper attention to the char- 
acter of the food. A wholesome, substantial 
luncheon put up at home is better than the food 
which a child is likely to buy with money given to 
him for the purpose. 


The feeding of children at all hours fs radicatly 


improper, since It directly favors digestive disturb. 
ances; and a child improperly fed rarely grows 
into a large and well-formed adult. 

Some babies are always ravenously hungry, and 
yet are thin and poorly nourished. They should 
not be fed oftener than healthy babies. The diges- 
tive tract is weak, and needs intervals of repose in 
order to perform its functions properly. 


a 


JACK. 


Jack ts a loyal and chivalrous gentleman. Ie is 
not benutiful except to those who know the points 
of a dog of birth and breeding, but he is always 
large-hearted and always polite. One who saw 
him trotting along the street, nosing in the gutter 
and interested in new acquaintances, would say 
only, “There goes a rather dirty white bulldog.” 

But his friends say more, in their hearts. 

“There goes Jack,” would be the drift of their 
thought; “a dog who never chases a cat, never gets 
into fights unless he is compelled to defend himself 
from his equals or superiors in strength, and 1s 
never for # moment unkind to a friend.” 

There is one story of him, however, which Jack's 
acquaintances always tell to those who are strangers 
to his fame. 

Several years ago, he had a diseane of the eyes 
which was fast destroying his comfort. He was 
taken toa phystclan, who said that the eyes must 
be cauterized if a fraction of the sight was to be 


preserved. It would be better to perform the 
operation without an anesthetic. Would Jack 
submit? 


Everybody who knew him thought he would, 
and when the terrible hour came, Jack jumped up 
into his master’s lap and sat there without flinching 
while the diseased growth was seared. 

The suffering involved was evidently terrible. 
He drew his lps back from his teeth In grimaces of 
pain, but he sat absolutely motionless. Evidently 


; Allers 
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he understood the kindly intention of the surgeon,| Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are layarianly, “There Are Wheels and Wheels.” The Best Bicycle is 
and would by no means defeat it, whatever the cost | #¢knowledged the purest and best. (Ade. : 
aS sore == _ THE -REMINGTOR, 

v1 A N A’ ov . > , 

The operation was partially successful. Jack MUST HAVE AGEN Re anisck foo by 9 pat rns, pular ‘weights 
can see with one eye now, and that is enough to mail for 2cent stamp. Im- ) ind wrices. Ben for bandsoinely 
make him a very happy dog. mense. Unrivalled. Only good one ever invented. ci, Sl everywhere wn Agents want. 


BRAVE KAFIR LAD. 


Among savages, as among civilized people, there 
seems to be all grades of courage and cowardice. 
Mr. Montague, in his “Tales of a Nomad,” after 
recounting some examples of “Kafir caution,” 
hastens to add that he has known Kafirs to do 
“exceedingly bold things.” 


A Kafir lad of about sixteen years came to our 
camp, and begged to be allowed to hunt for us. I 
was rather loath to accept his aid, but as he was 
almost tearful in his anxiety to be allowed to carry 
4 gun, | lent him the only one left in camp—a 
single-barrelled smooth-bore. 

le was delighted, and went away with a small 
boy for companion. He managed to kill a buffalo 
somehow just at sun , and there being no time 
to skin it before daFk, he encamped beside the 
carcass. He lita fire and lay down to sleep. 

During the night he was awakened by the boy 
pulling at his arm. On sitting up he saw by the 
dim light of the tire that two lions were feedin; 
the carcass, which was within ten yards of the fire. 

He quietly made up the fire, and compelled the 
boy, who was quaking with fear, to hold up a lighted 
torch so that he could see the sights of his gun, and 
sitting down to take a steady shot, put a ball 
through the head of the male lon, killing him 
stone dead. 

The lioness roared and sprang away, but seeing 
that her mate remained there, in about ten minutes 
she returned, on which the young fellow shot her 
in a similar manner. 








SAWING WOOD. 


ye,” sald Old Jack, who belicved in 
judicious flattery, and whose doings are reported 
in Harper's Young People. As he spoke he laid 
down hissaw. ‘Feelin’ well, Ihope? Yes? Good. 
Nothin’ like feelin’ well to make a feller feel good. 
You don’t look powerful strong though, Tommy; 
youre thin. 

“What's that? You’re wiry, be ye? I don’t 


believe that. You couldn’t saw one o’ them sticks 
through. You kin? Ho! Seein’s believin’! 











“Why, ye kin saw purty well. Yer stronger'n ye 
look. I couldn't o’ done that better myself. Ne 
eats you on sawin’, I guess, Bobby. Eh? He 
can’t?” Yes, he kin, I believe. Beat ye all holler. 
What? You'll saw two sticks quicker’n he sawed 


that? Nonsuns! 
“Hokey! ye went through that like Nghtnin’; but 





one stick aint two sticks. No, sir. One aint never 
two. Goin’ to do the other? Well, well! Tommy, 
he’s goin’ to do the other; whatever you goln’ to 
do? You'll do two? 


Aint braggin'? Ye'll do 
Waal, go ahead; don't let me interfere. 
glad to see boys spunky. What! the hull lot 
sawed? Waal, I’m surprised. That bein’ the case. 
1 think IN go indoors an’ rest. Sawin’ allers did 
make me tired.” 

The old man walked into the house, and Bobby 
and Tommy went home, wondering if their friend 
hadn't put up a little game on them, after all. 


“Don’t brag, Bobby. 
three? 


SUCCESSFUL APPEAL. 


The peculiar brightness of Boston children is 
established anew by a story printed in the Journal. 
It concerns a girl twelve years old, whose father 
told her just before the Fourth of July that he 
could not afford to buy any fireworks, but that she 
and Willie would have to watch the other children. 


The small brother seemed quite resigned to the 
inevitable, and on the morning of the Fourth 
marched across the street to see the other boys fire 
their torpedoes. 

The little girl was not 80 easily satisfied. At first 
she could not believe but that It was a joke, and 
hunted all over the house for bundles which might 
suggest firecrackers. At breakfast, however, when 
nothing was said about fireworks, she became con- 
vinced that her father had really meant what he 
said, and that she and Willie were to have no fire. 
crackers, nor even a bundle of torpedoes. All at 
once she covered her face, burst {nto tears, and 
said: 

“O papa, what do you suppose Samuel Adams 
and George Washington and John Adams and John 
Hancock would say if they were alive?” 

That was too much for the fond father, who came 
home two hours afterward loaded down with tlre- 
crackers, torpedoes, pinwheels, Roman candles 
and what not. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST STATES. 


Every schoolboy knows which is the smallest 
and which the largest state In the Union, but how 
many know which is the lowest and which the 
highest? 


According to the recently announced results of 
measurements and calculations made by the United 
States Geological Survey, Delaware 1s the lowest 
state, its elevation above sea-level avernging 

ty feet. Colorado is the highest, averaging 
x yht hundred fect above the sea, while 
Wyoming is a close second, only one hundred feet 
lower than Colorado. 

In minimum elevation Florida and Louisiana 
ispute for second place after Delaware, thelr 
average elevation being, for each, one hundred 
eet. 

Taking the United States as a whole, our country 
les sli, tly above the average elevation of the 
land of the globe. 





TREED. 


Kate Field's Washington tells the following story 
of the Washington monument in Baltimore with 
the crouching Hon of Barye near its base: 


A countryman was on his first visit to town, and 
though he was chown all the objects of interest in 
Baltimore, he gave each one a passing glance, and 
not even a word of comment. 

When he came in sight of the Washington monu- 
ment, however, a new light shot into his eye. At 
last, it was obvious that something had been found 
to interest him. He scanned the shaft, running his 
eye, ax if fascinated, from the base to the point 
where the statue stood, and back again; then he 
fastened an Intent gaze upon the crouching Hon. 
His lips parted, and his city friends drew near to 
hear his criticism of the sculptor’s art. 

“Wall wal!” said he. “He's got the old man 
treed, aint he?” 











“GRANDMA,” sald little Austin, twining his arms 
round his grandmother’s neck, “you'll never know 
how I love you till you have a ehild of your 
own.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


A NEWSPAPER wit suggests that it is idle to wait 
for your ship to come in, unless you have sent one 
out. 





Beats weights. Sales unparalleled. 12 a day. 
Write quick. BROHARD, Box 3, Phila., Penn. 


“Do Not Stammer.” 


Dr. Edwin 8. Johnston, one of Philadelphia’s specialists, 
has probably made more remarkable cures than any 
living practitioner. Send for 54-; age pam hiet to 
Phila, Institute, 1083 Sprint Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder. 








Short Talks on Life Insurance. 
TALK 47. 


New Zealand 


Is attacking the industrial, political and 
economic problems of the age with 
radical and unique legislation. 


The Mass. Benefit Life Association | 





Has attacked the problem of Life Insur- 
ance and long since solved it. 


The Largest and Strongest Natural-Premium 
Insurance Co. of New England. 


$5,000.00 a day paid to beneficiaries at 60%, of usual cost. 


Splendid Openings for, Energetic Men to Act as 
Special, General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our Boys’ League Mitt. 


POST-PAID 50 CTS. 

Just Mke the Professional 
Cateher’s Mitt. leather 
heavily padded and laced all 
around to allow a change in the 
padding. A splendid mitt for 
allaround work. 

See our Special Offer of Boy's 
League Base Ball Uniforms in 
last week’s issue of THE Conm- 
PANION. 

Complete catalogue of Athletic 
Goods and thousands of novelties 
free. 


PECK & SNYDER, Lock Box 2751, New York City. 











REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Brosdway, 


Eggs Without Shells 


You are sure of having a guod egg, boiled 
lke lt, free from shells by using the inst say08 


PREMIER EGG Cup. 


Made of fine china—will not craze. The egg is broken, 











r ery 
Meal Nant Th ela okt ee 
Premier Egg Cup C: x_E, Syracuse, N. 
You 
Have 
Seen 


Pozzoni’s 
Powder 


advertised for many 
wears, but hare you 
ever tried it? ~1f not, 
—you do wot knoe 
tehat an IdeatCom- 
plewion Power is, 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents 
chafing, sunburn, wind-tan, lessens per- 
spiration, etc.; in fact it isa most delicate 
and desirable protection to the face during 
hot weather. It is sold everywhere. 

A sample envelope of either FLESH, 


WHITE, or BRUNETTE mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents in stamps. Addreas, 


J. A. POZZONI, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mention this paper. 















O’NEILL’S, 


6th AVENUE, 2oth to 21st Street 


NEW YORK, 


Importers and Retailers. 


An Exceptional Offer. 


IMPROVED MEXICAN SISAL 


Hammocks. 





Full Size Braided Edge 


14 Feet in Length 


Send for one. 


cents 
each. 


No Summer Home complete without one. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St 


NEW YORK. 


Nothing can be substituted for 
the Royal Baking Powder 
and give as geod results. 


No other leavening agent will make 


such light, sweet, delicious and whole- 


some food. To 
cake, the most 


insure the finest 


wholesome food, be 


sure that no substitute for Royal 


Baking Powder 


is accepted by you. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 108 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
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O possible injury 
can result from 
any reasonable amount 
of riding on a properly 
constructed bicycle. 
The theory that ‘cy- 
cling was harmful has 
long since been ex- 
ploded, and physicians 






















everywhere recom- 

mend the wheel 

{(s0 minutes to-day as af- 
AC BEFORE THE CLOSE 


y OF BUSINESS. 


fording the 
best means 
of exercise 
for menand 
women. 


Dr. William 
S. Stewart, 
Professor 
Emeritus, 
Medico- Chi- 
rurgical College, 
Philadelphia, says: 
“I regard the use of the 
bicycle as a means of 
physical culture su- 
perior to any other 
means in use at the 
present time.” 


POPE MFG. Co., 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 7, 


cine eveectaeme MS KD 
TESTIMONIAL NO. 473. 


Mullins, S. C., April 12, 1894. 
The New Companion Sewing Machine 1 am very much pleased with. An agent who recently 
examined it said that the New Companion was a better Machine than one he had te n spelling for 84s B45. on: 


Do you need a Sewing Machine? We continue to sell the New Companion at wholesale price, 
$19.00. and also deliver it east of the cky Mountains, Free! 
ou purchase the New Companion, you get a Superior Machine, and save a Twenty-Dollar 


Bill. nen for our Descriptive Circula: 
Publishers The Youth's Companion. PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





The Most Effective Skin Purifier and Reautifier in the World 
as well as Purest and Sweetest for Toilet, Bath and Nursery. 
Potter Drug and Chemical Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 

















THE YOUTIPS COMPANION. — ll. 


COPYRIGHTED, 1864, BY WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Crescent Scorcher 


The LEADING Wheel of the Year. 


WOOD RIMS. 
PALMER TIRES. 
25 POUNDS. 


Price $90. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 





WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Makers, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 


Brown’s 
French 
Dressing 


For LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS and SHOES 





has been the most reliable Dressing before the public; an indispen- 
sable article for every lady to have, and for the price at which it is 
sold, as to quality and quantity it has no equal. More of this Dressing 
is sold throughout the WorLp than any other make. 

Ask your dealer for it, and take no other but BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSING 


For Old or Young 


“I am never without Ayer’s Pills in the house, as I have 
found nothing so good, for a disordered liver. I give them 
tomy children for worms and tell all my friends 
that, as a medicine, Ayer’s Pills have no equal 
for either old or young.”— Mrs. H. P. STANCH- 

FIELD, Foreston, Minn. 


AYER’S So 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT Want Dees FAIR. 


NaI NII NEN Na MOPS 


ADMITTED AT 


Ayer's 288 Only s Sarsaparilla THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
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MARIAN LOUISE BOWKER, 2 years 6 months, and HAROLD L. BOWKER, 4 years and 7 months 
Dotiper-Goopare Co. 


Boston, May 14, 1894 
Dear Sirs,—\ take great pleasure in permitting you the use of my children’s portraits. They were brought up on Mellin’s Food, and I 
think its use could receive no better endorsement than their healthy condition and appearance. Yours respectfully, Water H. Bowker. 


THE MELLIN'S FOOD CHILDREN everywhere are our best 
advertisement -—with their sound bodies, straight limbs, plump cheeks, bright 
eyes, and fresh, clear faces they are the highest types of healthy, happy childhood. 


Our book for the instruction of mothers sent free on application. Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 
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her forth by the foot, and called 
her a poor sort of person. 

Then Tooni bad lain down at 
the doctor-sahib’s feet, and tried 
to place one of them upon her 
head, and said that indeed she 
worth 





was not a badzat, 





person,—but that she was very 
old and feared the guns; 80 
many of the sahibs had died 
from the guns! She, Tooni, did 
not wish to die from a gun, 


and would the Presence, in the 
great mercy of his heart, tell her 
whether there would be any 
more shooting ? 

There would be no more shoot- 
ing, the Presence had said; and 
then he had given her a bottle 
and directions, and the news 
about going down the river in 


& boat. 


the doctor-sahib would ar- 
range that good measure 
should be given in the matter 
of the seer of milk. And 
upon second thought the doc- 
tor-sahib decided that precau- 
tions were necessary. 

He told the man with the 
goat, therefore, that when the 
ayah received a seer of milk, 
she would pay him the two 
rupees. As he put the money 
into Tooni’s hand, she stayed 
him gently. 

“We are to go without, be- 
yond the walls, to the ghat ?”" 
she asked, in her own tongue. 

“Yes,"’ said the doctor, “in 
two hours. I have spoken.” 

“‘Hazur—honored one—and 
the Nana Sahib —" 

“The Nana Sahib has writ- 
ten it. Enough,”’ the doctor 
replied, impatiently. ‘Put 
the memsahib into her clothes. 
Pack everything there is, and 
hurry up! Do you under- 
stand ?”” 


and watched the doctor out of sight. Then 
she insisted—for, holding the rupees, she could 
insist—that the goat-keeper should bring his goat 
into the hut to milk it. There was more safety, 
Tooni thought, in the hut. While he milked it 
Tooni sat upon the ground, hugging her knees, 
and thought, 


doctor-sahib came-and pulled | ‘The memsahib had said nothing all this time, | chuprassies, or messengers. 


had known nothing. For two days the mem- 
sahib had been, as Tooni would have said, without 
sense; had lain on the charpoy in the corner, 
quietly staring at the wall where the looking-glass 
hung, making no sign except when she heard the 
guns of Nana Sahib—the terrible leader of the 
Indian mutiny. 

Then she sat up straight and laughed, very 
prettily and sweetly. It was the salute, she 
thought in her fever; the viceroy was coming, 
and there would be all sorts of gay doings in the 
station. 

When the shell exploded that tore up the wall 
of the hut she asked Tooni for her new blue silk 
with the flounces, the one that had been just sent 
out from England, and her kid slippers with the 
rosettes. Tooni, wiping away her helpless tears 
with the edge of her sari, had said, ‘‘Na, mem- 
| sabib, na,” and stroked the hot hand that pointed ; 
‘and then the memsahib had forgotten again. 
| As to the little pink baby, two days old, it 
blinked and throve and slept as if it had been 


“Very good,”’ said the ayah, submissively, | 





sahib again, and he would give them many rupees 
: for being faithful to her. 

“The memsahib will never be better,”’ said 
| Tooni, sorrowfully. ‘Her rice is finished in the 
| earth. The memsahib will die.” 
| Nevertheless she agreed to go to the ghat, and 
‘went back into the hut to wait for the ox-cart, 
| while Abdul cooked a meal in the cow-honse and 
) gave thanks to Allah. 

There was no room for Tooni in the ox-cart 
when they started. She walked by the side of it, 
‘ carrying the baby and its little bundle of clothes. 

There was nothing else to carry, and that was 
fortunate, for the cart in which the memsahib lay 
; Was too full of the sick and wounded to hold 
anything more. 

In Tooni’s pocket a little black book swang to 

and fro. It was the memsahib’s book; and at 
‘the beginning of the firing, before the fever came, 
Tooni had seen the memsahib reading a great deal 
in the little book. That they had not been killed 
was in consequence of this reading, Touni thought. 
There must be a protecting charm in the little 
black book; so she slipped it into her pocket. 
They left the looking-glass behind. 
| The creaking ox-cart passed dut, in its turn, 
| beyond the earthworks of the English encamp- 
ment, into the city, where the mutinous natives 
stood in sullen, curious groups to watch the train 
-goby. They had passed a hundred yards through 
the narrow streets, choked with the smell of gun- 
powder and populous with vultures, when Abdul 
heard a quick voice in his ear. 

When he turned no one was speaking, but he 
| recognised in the crowd the lowering indifferent 

face of a sepoy he knew—one of Nana Sahib's 


It was a warning 
that the whole proceeding was a trap. 

Saying nothing, Abdul fell back for Tooni, and 
‘aid his hand upon her arm. When the ox-cart 
| creaked out of the groups of huts into the crowded, 
, dusty road that led to the ghat, neither Abdul nor 

Tooni, nor Sonny Sahib, the baby, were in the 
crowd that pressed along with it. They had taken 
refuge in the outer bazaar, and Sonny Sahib, being 
but two days old, had no course open to bim but 
to take refuge with them. 

As to Sonny Sahib’s mother, she was neither 
' shot in the boats with the soldiers who believed 
: the written word of Nana Sahib, nor stabbed with 
lthe women and children who went back to the 

palace afterward. 

| She died quietly in the ox-cart before it reached 
' the ghat, and the pity of it was that Sonny Sahib's 
father, the captain, on inspection duty fou: hun- 
dred miles from Cawnpore, never knew. 

Tooni and Abdul heard the terrible news of the 
treacherous slaughter at Cawnpore six months 
| later. They had gone back to their own country 





Tooni'’s mind did not even record the directions, born in its father’s house, to luxury and re-! and it was far from Cawnpore—hundreds of miles 


but she managed to retain the words about going 
away in a boat, and as she stood twisting the 
bottle round and round in the hem of her sari— 


joicing. 
| Tooni questioned the goat-keeper; but the goat- 
! keeper had seen three sahibs killed that morning, 


- across a white, sandy desert, overgrown with 
| prickles and studded with rocks—high up in the 
| north of Rajputana. 

In the state of Chila and the town of Rubbul- 
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native woman's dress—she made a desperate | and was stupid with fear. He did not even know | 
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Chapter I.—The Great Mutiny. 


effort to extract their neaning. 

“There will be no more shooting,” said the 
doctor again, ‘‘and there is a man outside with a 
goat. He will give you a seer—two pounds—of 
milk for the baby for two rupees.” 

“‘Rupia na hai'’—there are no rupees, said the 
ayah, looking toward the bed. ‘The captain- 
sahib has not come these fifteen days, as he 
promised. The colonel-sahib has sent the food. 


“The memsahib—mistress—is for three days with- 


out money.” 

“I'll pay,” said the doctor, shortly, and turned 
hurriedly to go. Other huts were crying out for 
him; he could hear voices from soine of them 


of the Nana Sahib’s order that the English were | gurb there was no fighting because there were no 
to be allowed to go away in boats; and this was i sahibs. The English had not yet come to teach 


| remarkable, because he iived in the bazaar, or 
| native shop quarter, and in the bazaar people 
| generally know what is going to happen long 
| before the sahibs who live in the tall white houses 
do. 

Tooni had only her own reflections. 

There would be no more shooting, and the 
| Nana Sahib would let them all go away in boats; 
that was good news. Tooni wondered, as she 
| put the baby’s clothes tugether in one bundle and 
‘her own few possessions together in another, 
| whether it was to be believed. 








the Maharajah how to govern his estate, and 
spend his revenues. Thinking of this Abdul 
j often said to Tooni, his wife: 

“The service of the sahib is good and profitable, 
but in old age peace is better, even though we are 
compelled to pay many rupees to the tax-gatherers 
| of the Maharajah.”" 








‘Tooni always agreed; and when the news came 
that all the memsahibs and the children had been 
killed by the Sepoys, she agreed, weeping. They 
were always so kind and gentle, the memsalhibs, 
and the babalak—the little ones! 


“Ayah,” the doctor-sahib said, in the native | through the mud partitions. The Nana Sahib so hated the English! Had Then she picked up Sonny Sahib and held him 
language, standing beside the bed addressing the| As he passed out he caught a glimpse of him-) not the guns spoken of his hate these twenty-one | tight. Tooni had no children of her own, and 
nurse, ‘the mistress is very ill indeed. Take great | self in a little square looking-glass that hung on | day Inside the walls many had died; but out-| wondered how long it would be before she and 


And it will be to dress the mistress, and to 
Two 


care. 
make everything ready for going away. 
hours later all the English go from this place in 
boats, by the river, to Allahabad. I will send an 
ox-cart to take the mistress and the baby and 


a nail on the wall, and it made him start a little, 
and then smile grimly. He saw the face of a 
man who had not slept three hours in as many 
days and nights—a haggard, en face, 
drawn as much with the pain of others as with its 


unsha 








side the walls might not all die? 

The doctor had said that the Nana Sahib had 
written it, but why should the Nana Sahib write 
the truth? There were no soldiers to compel 
him. 


Abdul should go again to Cawnpore to find the 
baby’s father. There need be no hurry, Tooni 
thought, as Sonny Sahib played with the big 
silver hoops in her ears, and crowed upon her 
shoulder. 


you to the ghat—bathing steps. Hurry up!" own weariness. Nevertheless Touni packed what there was to Abdul calculated the number of rupees that 
The ayah, or nurse, looked at him stupidly. His hair stood up in long tufts; his eyes had | pack, and soothed the baby with a little goat’s would be a suitable reward for taking care of a 
She was terribly frightened; she had never been | black circles under them. He wore neither coat milk and water, and dressed her mistress as well | baby for six months, found it considerable, and 


so frightened before. Her eyes wandered from 


the doctor's face to the ruined south wall of the 


nor waistcoat, and his regimental trousers were 
tied round his waist by 2 





bit of rope. 





as she was able, according to the doctor's direc- 


tions. Then she went out to where her husband, 


said they ought to start at once. Then other 


news came—gathering terror from mouth to mouth 


hut, where the sun of June in the plains of India On the sleeve of hts collarless shirt were three Abdul, the table-waiter, crouched behind a cow- as it crossed Rajputana. 
was beating fiercely upon the mud floor. dark, dry splashes; he noticed them as he raised | shed, and told him all that she knew and feared. Abdul told his wife one evening after she had 
That ruin had happened only an hour ago, | his arm to put on his pith helmet. The words But Abdul, having heard no guns for nearly an | crooned Sonny Sahib to sleep with a hymn to 





with a terrible noise just outside—such a near did not reach his lips, but his heart cried within | hour and a half, was inclined to be very brave, | Israfil, that a million of English soldiers had 
and terrible noise that she, Tooni, had scrambled | him, ‘*The poor Thirty-second!” and said that without doubt they should all g come upon Cawnpore, and in their hundredfold 
under the charpoy, or native bed, that the mistress The ayah caught up her brass water-holder and | safely to Allahabad; and there, when the mem- reveyze~pad left neither Mussulian nor Hindu 


was lying on, and had hidden there until the 


followed him. Since the doctor-sahib was to pay, 


sahib was better, they would tind the captain- 


aliv@ in the etty !-—Algesthat the burra lord sahib 
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ceroy—had ordered the head of every black | The two new suspension bridges to be built 
inan to be taken to build a bridge across the | over the East River, each larger than the famous 
Ganges with, so that hercafter his people might bridge that Roebling suspended between New 
wave Cawnpore by another way! : York and Brooklyn, will cost ten millions apiece, 

Then Abdul also became of the opinion that and when they and the Hudson River bridge are 
there need be no haste in going. ; completed, Manhattan Island will be connected 

Sonny Sahib grew out of the arms and necks | with its outlying districts by thirteen artificial 
of his long, embroidered night-dresses and day- | highways, each a triumph of engineering science. 
dresses very soon, and then there Was a difficulty, , These bridges over New York waters illustrate a 
which Tooni surmounted by cutting the comparatively sinall 
waists off entirely, and gathering the part of the energy, 
skirts round the baby's neck with is, capital and engi- 
a drawing string, ma: - neering genius that 
ing holes iu the side: are being devoted to 
for his fat arms to come bridge construction 
through. in the United States. 

She bought for him ‘Two great bridges 
a little blue and gold are to be built over 





Mussulman cap from the Niagara River, | 
the bazaar. ‘The cap- cne near the Falls 
tain-sahib would be and one connecting 


angry, bnt then the cap- the city of Buffalo 


tain-sahib was very far with the Canada 
away—killed, perhaps. shore. 

and Tooni thought f It is proposed aiso 
the blue and gold 10 construct @ main- 
cap wonderfully moth bridge across 


the Mississippi near 
New Orleans. 

The science of 
bridge-building was 
revolutionized when 
Roebling 
the Brooklyn bridge. 
His daring amazed 
the engineers of the 
world. He had no 


becoming to Son- 
uy Sahib. 

All day long h> 
played and crept 
in this under th> 5 
sacred peepul-tree 
m the middle of 
the village among 
brown-skinned 
babies who wore 
no clothes at all— 
only a string of 
beads round their 
fat little waists. 

lu a very short ti in 
Rubbulgurh, where there 
no winter, two years is not 
long—Sonny Sahib grew too 


fore wes compelled 
to rely upon theoret- 
ical demonstrations. 

Yet after eleven 
years of use it has 





f 


big for even this adaptation of been found that 
his clothes; and then Tooni GeSnnyn noReu Nadine. Roebling miscaleu- 
took him to Sheik Uddin, tha jated in no detail, 


village tailor, and gave Sheik Uddin long and | however small. The science of bridge-building 
careful directions about making clothes for him. | has advanced so greatly since Roebling in his 

The old man listened to her for an hour, and closet thonght out the principle upon which the 
wagzled his beard and said that he quite under- Brooklyn suspensivn bridge should be built, that 
stood; it should be as she wished. But Sheik it is now possible to build colossal structures 
Uddin had never seen any English people, and much more rapidly than the Brooklyn bridge was 
did not understand at all. ; built, and at greatly reduced cost. 

He accepted Tooni's theories, but he measured} The Hudson River bridge can be built, the 
and cut according to his own. Sheik Uddin could , engineers say, in five years, although it required 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


planned | 


previous example on : 
£0 large a scale to’ 
aid him, and there- 
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and tiptoed out through the dining-room into the 
kitchen. Here everything was in order, too, but 
the teakettle stood dumbly on the stove, and the 
room was chill and forlorn. After several slow 
trips to the shed Martha kindled a fire, and the 
teakettle lifted up its voice as in gratitude. 

But the cup of tea that was made stood untasted 
on the table. That was the sole attempt at supper, | 
| and its dismal failure did not seem to make any | 
impression on Martha Bent’s mind. Nothing 
seemed to impress her. She sat on the edge of 
one of the wooden chairs looking straight ahead | 
of her, till the room grew dark and the pitiful 
little fire Hickered out. 

Then, with an involuntary shiver, she rose, 
went over to the mantelpiece, and lighted one of 
the row of lamps there. With the aid of it she} 
brought a shawl from a closet in the dining-room. 
en she sat down again in the samme chair, not 
| moving nntil long past ‘her customary bedtime. 

The tall clock admonished her from time to} 
time in a querulous tone that made itself heard at 
‘least, for Martha started up as if roused by a 
rough touch, and mechanically set about her 
preparations for bed. 

The locking-up tour in this little house had 
always been the most anxious moment of the 
day, for, as everybody knew, Hannah was ‘‘dret- 
ful afraid,’ and bolts and locks were positive 
necessities to her. 

Martha, who thought and did much as 
Hannah had done, shared the timidity, and was 
equally careful in locking up. But to-night she 
blundered so much that when it was all done one 
of the hooks on the outside shed door was for- 
gotten, and dangled uselessly all night. 
| The night lamp had always been as essential 
as bolts and fastenings, for Hannah had said 
ime and again, “she'd rather go without her 
supper than her night lamp; she couldn't abide | 
waking np in the dark and hearing all manner of ' 
| creepy noises out in the other roum.”” 

So, vear after year, without fail, a faint glimmer 
had shone in the bedroom winduw. As the farm 
had grown smaller gradually,—making the old 
twin sisters feel the need of pinching and scrimp- 
ing in many ways,—the lamp had gone on faith- 
fully keeping watch over them in their sleep, while 
the economizing crept into every other departinent 
of the simple housekeeping. 

To-night, as usual, Martha set a lamp on the 
wash-stand, and crept into bed. She lay perfectly 
still for a long time. ‘Three times did the clock 
note the passage of an hour before Martha | 
suddenly sat up and sprang out of bed. 

| “IT must!" she said aloud. +I do’ know how 
| She's goin’ to stan’ it. She never'd let me stay 


when they sat, stiffly upright, in their pew in the 
mecting-house. Everybody respected them anj 
might have loved them, perhaps, if the sisters hay 
given them a chance. 

One great anxiety preyed upon them sunt y, 
as time went on—the fear of some time zettinz 1, 
the end of their small hoard of savings andj - 
well, they never put the fear into words, ou; 
admitted its existence to each other. But whey 
they passed the ‘town farm’ on their way 
church on Sundays, they instinctively horried a 
little, and the trim, black-mitted hands Claspsi 
the hymn-books tighter. 

But each respected the other's feelings too muri, 
to appear to notice it. Only when Hannah ly: 
gently dying was the subject ever mentions) 
between them; and then she only said: 

“I hope you'll git home, too, before there's ant 
need of going there, sister."” 

Martha had answered quietly, “Don't you fret, 
Hannah, the Lord'll take care of me letter'n 
that.” 

But the terror always existed in their lives, and 

it grew donbly terrible when its mantle fell on 
poor Martha's shoulders alone. It started up in 
fresh strength as she lay in the dark that first 
night. She conld not drive it away, and it was 
| worse than ghostly fingers at the window, 
The “burying”? had been very simple, but it 
; made sad inroads upon the little sui that stood 
between Martha and—there. She would need ty 
economize more than ever. Many little saving 
plans flitted through her mind, but one thonght 
never wavered or lost strength. Hannah's night 
lamp must be afforded. She must scrimp in other 
ways to save that. 

She got up slowly —for the third time that weary 
night—and lifted the muslin curtain. Yes, ther 
it was, a little glimmer of light set in the dark. 
ness. She found that by moving the bed an! 
propping herself up with the pillows, she could 
lie and watch it, and it comforted her as nothin: 
else could have done. Presently she fell asleep. 

The days followed, one after another, as dav. 
will, and Martha Bent lived throwsh them as best 
she could. It is one of the fortunate alleviation 
of sorrow that, after awhile, it comes to be one’s 
familiar friend, and invests itself with a sacred 
companionship of its own that one could hardly 
| spare. Martha did not realize that, but she knew 

that by and by the terrible loneliness lost 1. 
| keenest sting. 

Then there was always the night trip down 
the corner of the field to plan for and live for. I: 
became the chief end and aim of the day, ani 
Martha allowed nothing to interfere with it. 

Through the wildest storins she plowed her ar 
































not afford to suffer in his reputation for the 
foolish notions of a woman. 


nearly twenty years to construct the Brooklyn 
| bridge. Moreover, although it is to be three times 


‘alone all night in the dark —poor Hannah!" 


| For the first time the thin lips quivered. Hastily | 


So he made Sonny Sahiba pair of narrow striped | as long as the Brooklyn bridge, its estimated cost. putting on her clothes and wrapping a shaw! over 
calico trousers, and a long, tight-fitting little coat | is only a little more than half as much again as: her head and shonlders, she went out into the | 
with large bunches of pink roses on it, in what! was the expense of constructing the Brooklyn kitchen and took down the lantern standing beside 


was the perfectly correct fashion for Mohain 
dan little boys of Rubbulgurh and Rajputana 
generally. 

Tooni paid Sheik Uddin twenty cents, and 
admired her purchase very much. She dressed 
Sonny Sahib in it doubtfully, however, with 
misgivings as to what his father would say. 

Certainly it was good cloth, of a pretty color 
and well made; but even to Tooni Sonuy Sahib 
looked queer. 








Abdul had no opinion, except about the price. : 


Me grumbled ut that; but then he had grumbled 
steadily for two years. Yet whenever Tooni 
proposed that they should go and find the captain- 
sahib, he had said no; it was far, and he was an 
old man. Toon should go when he, Abdul, was 
dead. - 

Besides, Abdul liked to hear the little fellow 
call him “4ap" —father—and to feel his old brown 
finger clasped by small pink and white ones as he 
and Sonny Sahib toddled into the bazaar together. 
He hked to hear Sonny Sahib’s laugh, too; it 
was quite a different langh from that of the other 
boys in Rubbulgurh, and it came oftener. 

He was a merry little fellow, blue-eyed, with 
very yellow curly hair—exactly, Tooni often 
thonght, like his mother's. 








(To be continued.) 
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AN AGE OF BRIDGES. 


It has become a custom to speak of the present 
time as the age of electricity, 
reasons for calling it also the bridge age. 
of the artificial highways which are now in course 
of construction, others which are in contempla- 
tion, and some of the greater ones which have 
been built in recent vears represent an enormous 
expenditure of capital. 

Few people know how great the sum of money 
is that is invested in the bridges which connect 
Manhattan Island with the mainland and with 
Long Island. When those new ones for which 
charters have been obtained are put across the 
East River, Hell Gate and the Hudson River. 
the bridges of New York will represent an invest- 
ment of capital equal to that of the New York 
Central Railroad system, or of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. Each of these great 
corporations is capitalized at about a hundred 
millions of dollars, 

The suspension bridge over the East River cost 
fifteen inillions, the beautiful Washington bridge 
over the Harlem more than two millions, and the 
Proposed Hudson River bridge will cost about 
forty millions. 





bridge. 
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HANNAW’S LIGHT. 


It was all over. Martha Bent had trudged 
| back and forth to the neighbors with the borrowed 
chairs, refusing any assistance; indeed, she was 
sorry when all the trips were made, and the little 
house was arranged in its usual prim order. 

She wandered uneasily through the rooins, 
straightening the furniture still more primly and 
pulling the paper curtains farther down, until 
| they shut out every bit of brightness that lingered 

in the path of the winter sun. 

In the middle of the ‘best room” were scattered. 
| some withering geranium leaves and a few scarlet 
| petals.. Martha, stooping stiffly, swept them 

together into a little heap, but only to put them 
back, with painstaking care, each in its former 
place as nearly as possible. It was all done 
antomatically. An observer would scarcely have 
detected a sign of emotion unless, it nay be, the 
, thin lips had set themselves a little closer and the 
lines about them deepened. 
| Two hours earlier the neighbors had wondered 
{ at “Marthy's” coldness, as she sat in her appointed. 
place as chief mourner,—as only monrner,—with 
‘locked fingers and rigid, untearful face. 
would have liked it better if Martha had wailed 
and sobbed. ‘ 
| “Folks oughter ery.” they said, “at such 
times; and who'd ‘a’ believed that Marthy Bent 





funeral; and even when the solemn little proces- 
j sion had formed in the front yard, and kind 
friends had offered assistance, they had been 
| waved aside rather ungraciously, some thought, 
and Martha's thin, old hands had put on her 
! black bonnet and shawl without a quiver. 

| It was all over now. There seemed to be 
nothing left of it but the drving geranium leaves 
on the floor and a wavering path trodden through 
the snow to the farthest corner of the little 
mowing-ticld back of the orchard. Martha drew 
aside a curtain to look at it, peering near-sightedly 
out; but the dusk had deepened. and she failed 
to catch anv glimpse of the snowy grave at the 
end of the path. 

She dropped the curtain gently and began her 
wanderings again, picking up a stray thread on 
the carpet and carrying it carefully across the 
room to put it on the dying embers of the hearth. 


She walked on tiptoe, and with a stiff little stride | 


quite her own, 
| By and by she closed the parlor door softly, 


ath 


They | 


, the lamps. When it was lighted, she went steadily 
‘ out into the yard and down the new path toward 
‘the corner of the moving-field. 

| The light made flickering, uncanny shadows at 
“every step. Martha had always been very timid 
out-of-doors at night. It was snowing lightly, | 
and the wind had drifted the path so that she 

stumbled often, and once or twice lost the way. 

But she held the shawl tighter under her chin, 

found the path, and went on. | 

At the end of the path she stopped, and after a: 
little hunting abont, set the lighted lantern in a 
sheltered spot at the foot of the grave, where the 
wind scarcely caused the little flaine to flicker. 
It took some time to find the right spot, and then ; 
she turned quickly and started back toward the 
house. 

But it was harder stumbling through the small 
paritts without the lantern, and a quarter of an | 
; hour must have passed before she stepped into 
the kitchen door, panting for breath and stiff | 
with cold. : 

Now her face looked a little comforted; the . 
lines round her mouth had softened. Her fingers | 
were so numb that she could not undress. The 
fire had becn out many hours; so she crept into 
bed with her clothes on, and the shawl still 
wrapped about her head. | 

The lamp was burning on the wash-stand, and 
she lay and watched it thoughtfully. It seemed. 
‘to trouble her; and after a few minutes she found 
| herself standing beside it, muttering to herself; 
| “{ hadn't oughter burn two of ’em—'taint- 





but there are good didn't set more store by Hannah than that?" ' prudent. Aud I guess I can stan’ it better'n 
Some ; But the sobbing had had no place in this quiet | Hannah can.” 


+ Then, in sndden darkness the shivering figure 
jin its queer night robings found its way between 
the sheets again. 

Nobody knows—unless Hannah knew—how 
long poor Martha lay there nervously listening, 
j starting up in terror when a flurry of snow swept 
lagainst the window-pane or the frost started a 
nail in the old clapboards, with a kind of rever- 
berating snap. 

Years ago the Bent farm had been one of the 
largest and thriftiest in the county, but in some 
way—people never knew how—it dwindled in size 
and steadily depreciated in fruitfulness, until it 
was but a poor little place when it came to Hannah | 
and Martha as their sole inheritance. They were 
obliged to reduce it still more, selling bit by bit, | 
and when they were settled down into elderly | 
women but a few acres behind the orchard were 
left to them, and even those were mortgaged. 

They were shy, sensitive women, living alto- 
gether in themselves and scarcely seeing the 
‘outside world, except on a Sunday afternoon | 








down there, and left the lantern in its shelter! 
nook ; and night after night she lay and vatcied 
it till she went to sleep. 

It was company for her. It was a litte like 
having Hannah again, and she gloried in the 
hardship and exposure it entailed upon her. 

But her body resented it more and more as the 
winter advanced. She grew feeble, and a slight 
cough annoyed her, growing worse gradually. 
She tried not to notice it, and she refused to 
acknowledge that it grew out of and was nour 
ished by her cold, nightly journeys. 

Another factor in its growth she was even wore 
anxious to ignore, but it was nevertheless too true 
that insufficient food had much to do with her 
increasing ill health. 

Her meagre inceme grew sinaller. It short 
not dwindle entirely away ! So she pinched harder 
than ever, going to bed as soon as it grew dark. 
and using “Hannah's lamp,"’ she said. 

If she ate no supper, she argued with herself 
that it was because suppers did not agree with 
her, she was afraid, “some folks never took ‘em. 
Long ago she gave up going to church, at first out 
of the dread of passing the poor-farm, and after- 
ward, because she greedily grudged every particle 
of her failing strength for the tending of ber light 
at night. ; 

People saw nothing of her, feeling instinctive!’ 
that she wanted to be left alone, and never dreau- 
ing that her affairs were so desperate. The few 
attempts they made, at first, to be neighborly 
were met with proud reserve. 

There came a day near the end of February 
when Martha did not get up until almost dus 
and then it was with great weariness and pain. 














‘She felt oddly weak and light-headed. Several 


times during the process of dressing, she had t 
lie down again on the bed. 

“Seems as if I'm goin’ to be sick,” she mut 
tered; then, with a fierce sob, she threw up her 





. + cares! 
‘arms, crying out, ‘An’ they aint nobody cares 


Desolation seemed closing in around her with 
the twilight. She crept out into the kitchen, took 
down the lantern and poured into it the fer 
remaining drops of oil. 

“It won't last the night half out,” she groaned. 
softly. 


It was & beautiful night out-of-doors. A ie 
thaw had made the path through the field more 
at it had 


passable, but it seemed to Martha th ; 
never been so bad before. She rested sever 
tynes, and when, at last, she reached Banat 
grave, she sank down in the snow beside It and 
laid her head on her knees. ‘i 
Things kept whirling about in her mind, 
confusing her till she lost all sense of place oe 
time. Then she grew, all at once, comnfortas: 
and warm, with an unwonted feeling of ati 
inher soul. She put out her hand and patted ; 
mound of snow at hor side and began to tk 
a low, pleased voice. 


and 
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“Tl stay with you, Hannah. You won't mind 
if the lamp goes out, will you, if I'in here? It’ 
lonesome up to the house, and cold. T aint felt so 
comfortable in goodness knows how long, as I 
feel now. I'll jest put my head down—so—there ! 
Aint that nice? It makes me think of when we 
was girls, an’ use to lay under the summer 
sweetin’-tree an’ tell our fortunes. You said I'd 
marry a dretful rich man an’ go off an’ forgit 
you!” 

Martha laughed delightedly. 

“There! I feel real drowsy now, don’t you? 
Lot's go to sleep, and don’t you mind when the 
vit goes out, Hannah—I'll be right here.” 

She was there when they found her. The lamp 
of her life had gone out before the flame in the 
little lantern was extinct. 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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THE FIREFLY. 


Ah! how gladly would [share 
Courage which can bolly dare 

‘Thus to mount on untried wing; 
Boldly thus thyself to fling, 
Whither heart within thee leads, 
Toward higher life and nobler deeds. 


ected. Thomas Hill, D. D. 























THE GRAND CANON. 


In Three Parts. — Part I. 


DOWN 


Aimbushed. 


Major Powell and his party, of the United States | 


Geological Survey, descended the Grand Caiion of 
the Colorado in 1869, and are commonly reported 
to have done so before any other white men. But 
vis is an error. George Robinson went down by 
erin 1867, and from him I had an aceount of his 
-ilous adventures on the passage. 

met him twice in circumstances well worth 
prding. The first time was in the spring of 1867, 
when I was eneamped near the Garden of the Gods, 
in Colorado. One evening five horsemen rode in 
and stayed with me all night. I became much 
interested in them when I learned that their leader 
was a famous frontiersman named Baker, and that 
they were bound for the San Juan River to prospect 
for gold. 

Robinson, a well educated man of great fluenc. 
of speech, was one of the party, and all were 
heavily laden with arms, ammunition, food and 
prospectors’ tools. 

The San Juan country, in southwestern Colorado. 
very rough and infested by savage Indians, had 
a terrible reputation in those de Baker had 
led over a hund:ed miners into it disastrously in 
12. 

After narrowly escaping hanging by his infuri- 
ated followers, he had made his way out alone. 
Now he was going, with four comrades, to make 
the adventure again. They hoped to recruit 
largely by the way. 
ext morning they went south, wi 
my journey to Denver. For two 3 
nothing of them, and supposed they 
ished. 

Then I again fell in with George Robinson, ree 
ognized him, and learned hie story, which I set 
down here, as near to his own language as cireum 
stances would permit, from full notes taken at the 
time. 
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“After we left you near Colorado City,” said 
Robinson, “our hopes of getting more men fe.l 
away. Nearly all the men believed, with good 
reason, too, lam bound to say, that the dangers were 
too great, and that the chance of success was small. 

“Then two of the men that you sav with us 
refused to go farther. Baker, Le Jeune, the French- 
Canadian, and I were left together. it seemed 
pity to give up when we were well fixed with 
supplies, so we pushed on. Baker knew the | 
country well, and thought there was a fair chance 
of getting through, and, what's more, getting gold 
dust in plenty: 

“After we crossed the Sierra del San Juan we 
had to be very cautious. We shot game only when 
we needed it; always put out our fires before dark ; 
never spoke except in whispers, and tied all sorts 
things in our kit carefully so that they wouldn't 
rattle. 

“Luck seemed to be with us then, for we reached 
the San Juan in safety, and travelled down its left 
bank for many days together, only stopping to 
prospect when we saw likely places in the moun 
tains around. But we didn’t find gold except in 
small quantities. 
































reached the Colorado Rive 
could get down to the water. We hid ourselves 
there in a great gorge and rested a few day 
we struck off down the Grand Canon, hoping to 
find our way to Prescott, Arizona. 

“Pretty soon we reached ground where the only 
practicable path was high above the water, and 
travelled for three days with the banks of the 
stream wholly inaccessible to us. Though we could 
see the river nearly all the time, yet it ran ut the 
foot of tremendous cliffs. 

“Looking down at that running water and suffer- 
ing nearly all the time from thirst was a torture | 
equal-to that of Tantalus. If it had not been for a 
few showers, I dare say we should have gone 
mad. 

“Ag it was, poor Baker was almost dead, and the 
ponies were on their last legs when we came to a 
shallow pool of rain-water in a hollow rock on the 
fourth day. 

“We filled ourselves, camped, debated what to 
do, and concluded next morning to give up the 
quest and start back for the San Juan, meaning to 
cross it, if possible, and return to the San Luis 
valley by its right bank. 

“But our luck left us. The Apache Indians 
had been following us down the Grand Cajon 
and they ambushed us the very first evening on 
our way back. 

“We we just going on foot into a short passage 
like a split between two great masses of rock, 


























Then | 





| point, 
“Nothing out of the common happened till we | between the grea 
at a place where we | echoes had not died away when more roc 
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when a flight of arrows came down from above us 
with never a shout or sound. 

“Baker was shot through the neck downward. 
The feathers of the arrow stuck up by his head as 
he clutched at it, screamed, and fell clattering, 
dead, Not another sound was heard for a litle 
except the hoofs of our ponie 








“I suppose they were scared by Baker's dying | 
| yell and the rattle of his gun as it fell from his | 





hands. Or maybe they had seen the Indians. At 
any rate, they set off on the run, and that was, 
perhaps, the best thing they could have done for 
us 








‘The Indians were so afraid of ‘losing the plunder, 
for the ponies might have run over some cliff, 
that they followed them with yells, and left us with 
Baker’s body. 


“Le Jeune picked up poor Baker's rifle and | cain to their eyrie in a notch in the opposite wall. | + 


emptied his pockets of cartridges. I took his 
revolvers. Then we both ran for the cliffs of the 
Colorado, where we had seen a crevice where we 
hoped to find a strong shelter. 

“IT don’t know whether the Indians had ail 
followed the ponies or not. At any rate, none 
of them shoaved till we were near the crevice. 
Then about twenty of them appeared at a 
distance. I suppose they were afraid of our 
rifles, and they thought they could easily 
hunt us up at any time 

“Le Jeune and I ran along the dizzy 
heights, reached the crack before it was dark, 
and climbed down its rough sides to a narrow 
shelf that spread along the side of the over- 
hanging precipice above. This projection 
almost hid the sky from u 

“Below us was a ledge with a few 
cedars growing onit, their tops almost 
as high as the place where we stood. 
We could look right over them down 
a thousand feet to the water of tho 
Colorado, which med straight 
below their outer edge, though it 
was not exactly so. 
‘We're safe her 
Le Jeune s ‘They won't fol- 
low us up for fearof our guns, and 
there's only the one way down 
But they’ve got us as sure as if 
they had our scalps already. 























, till we starve,’ 














Behind the Mesquit Bush. 


“We moved on and said nothing more. There 
Was nothing more to say. It seemed that we were 
_completely trapped. We could go back in no way 
| except by the crevice down which we had come, 
and the Indians could shoot us at their convenience 
if we tried that. 

“There appeired to be no other way off the shelf, 
for it looked as if it ended at an angle in the cliff a 
good piece ahead of us. 

“As we went toward this angle a great stone 

ime tumbling on the projecting rock above us. 
No doubt the Indians had rolled it from the top. 
It glanced and pitehed down the terrible aby 
We heard it strike at a great depth below, and then 
“ame the sounds of its jumping and lungeing 
deeper and deep 

“Plainly the way in whieh the stone fell indicated 
that the cliff below us was not quite perpendicular. 
When the stone ceased bounding from point to 

its echoes still were flung back and forth 
red walls of the canon. These 
came 
tumbling. At this two pony rabbits jumped out of 
hiding near us, and ran into a hole in the face of 
the cliff. 

Le Jeune and I had stopped while listening to 
the sound of the falling rocks. He was going on 
again when the idea came into my head that the 
Apaches could not be rolling the rocks merely for 
the fun of frightening 

“They probably knew, I reasoned, that we wer 
safe from their stones, and therefore they must 
be working on some scheme. 

“We'd better go back and watch the road we 
| came here on,’ I told Le Jeune. 

“Why, of course!” he said, 















































as if annoyed. 


)‘What a fool I was not to think of it! They’re 


rolling the stones down to hold our attention.’ 

“Back we went along the shelf, and had scarcely 
more than taken position behind a mesquit bush, 
where we could see a good deal of our way down 
the crevice, when a very dark Indian, with long 
matted hair, thrust his head and naked shoulders | 
over the projecting cliff and stared down. We 
made ready to fire at him, when he drew back 
without any appearance of having observed us. 
As a shot would have shown the other Indians 
our precise position, we were glad to let this chap 
go. 
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etty soon the stone-rolling stopped. 
es fora while. 
the stoppage we argued that the Indians had not 





been going on at va 





ons pla 


From | 


known that our ledge was protected till their seout 
looked over. 

“They had, after all, been hoping to kill us by 
rolling the stones upon us. And we also reasoned 
that the savages would not dare to descend by the 
crevice after the Indian who had looked down had 
| told them how easily men with guns could defend 
that approach to the ledge. 

“Meantime the night was fast coming on; the 
| waters far below were blackening in the shadows 

of the great walls, and hunger as well as thirst was 

sore on us. It was possible that a y down to the 
water might be found where the shelf seemed to 
| end at the angle of the cliff. So I left Le Jeune to 








watch the crevice, and started down in the hope to | 


find such a path. 
“Just then two monstrous eagles swept down the 


| Both carried in their talons large fragmen 
some sort of flesh. Then the 3s of the young 
eaglets told us they were being fed. 
“It was very strange, that scene. We, starving 
the birds feeding and screaming high above the 
ascending — swish 
and murmur of the 
river; the murder. 
" ous Indians above 
ae us silent ag the 
enormous — gorge 
lengthening away 
in the growing 
gloom. 

“Tt was neces. 
sary for me to get 
to the cliff angle 
before dense dark 
ness should set in, 
for then thedanger 
of making a false 
step would be 
great. / 
the place the shelf 
narrowed to six 
feet, and the terror 
of the abyss grew 
on me so that T 

could not stand erect. 
“E went down on my 
Lands and knees, left: my 





































close beside the precipice 
above me, reached the point 
where I could look around 
the angle. Then T saw with 
delight what, in the gloom, 
ed evidence that the 
shelf descended to the ledge 
below on which cedars grew 
ina bed of earth. 

“When T went back to Le 





sec 





gave up his idea that we 
should try to escape by way 
of the crevice during the night. 
We agreed to wait on the shelf 








our way down to the wate 
Meantime we would :emain 
rdct the foot of the crevice, sleeping 
Now the eaglets had ceased scream 









hy turns 





rl; our attention was attracted in 
no way from our hunger and thirst. 

“Tt seemed impossible to believe that we 

yuld hold out till morning without water at 
Suddenly I fell to thinking of the rab. 
and Tasked Le Jeune if we 
could not contrive to cateh them. 

“Le Jeune made me no answer, but set 
instantly to cutting a club from the mesquit. 
With this he went away a little distance to 
the hole that the rabbits had run into, and 
there T saw him sitting intent. 

“T suppose he must have watched that hole for 
two hours, like a cat lying in wait for a mouse, and 


could be he 













i seen, 




















canon began echoing with a most unearthly sound 
“iah—hi-ah—hi-ah—i-ya—i-ya—iya—hi ah 





| “The Apaches were dancing around poor Baki 
scalp, Which was no doubt on a pole in the centre 
of their ring! 

“There was no telling where the savages wer 

Nothing of their chant could be heard but the 
echoes, which fell back and forth in the cafion, now 
: r beneath us, now above, now as if chasing 
other in the distance. It was as if a company 
of demons were hooting and laughing fiercely at 
hide-and.s It made me feel so lonesome and 
shook my nerves so that I cautiously made my way 
through the starlight to‘Le Jeune for company’s 
ke. 
“He motioned me aw&y with one hand, but never 
took his eyes off the hole from whieh the rabbits 
must come sooner or later, if they had not left it 
before he took his post. 

“I felt my way along the cliff back to the mesquit, 
| and listened for hours to the diabolical exultation 
of the Apaches over our poor leader's remains. 
Midnight must have passed before the eaiion 
ceased to echo and sent up once more only the 
meditative voice of the river. 

“Soon the Indians would attempt to come down the 
crevice, if they meant to make a night T 
was all on the alert, when T was startled by the 
| sound of a blow in Le Jeune's direction. Then 
‘something, [ thought a rabbit, scurried toward me, 
turned back quickly when beyond my reach, and 
ran along the shelf. Le Jeune, I was sure, had 
had his long watch for nothing. 
| “But I heard him moving toward me soon, and 
n't half imagine the joy with which I felt the 
that he placed in my hands. 

“Why, its cold? T said. 

| “1 killed itan hour ago,’ he said. ‘And T waited, 
hoping to get the othe: But I missed him when he 
ran out just now. We'll get him about daylight, 
‘though, for I've put a stone away into the hole. 
That will stop him, and then we'll poke him out.’ 

“So we dida little before dawn. But first we wet 
our mouths with the blood of this one. Then we 
built a small tire close against the precipice, and 
| ronsted him slightly before eating. 
meal did not isfy our hunger fully, but 
it refreshed us gieatly. In the same way we 



































































s [neared | 


gun there, and crawling | 


Jeune and told him this he | 


till dawn, and then try to make | 


ing. Nothing but the faint wash of the river | 





I think [must have been dozing awhile, when the | 
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roasted the second rabbit; and his flesh we kept as 
a provision for later in the day. 

“Faint signs of the rising sun were in the strip of 
_sky we could see above us; and the great eagles 
had just taken flight—as we knew by hearing the 
rushing of their wings—when we crawled on our 
hands and knees around the angle of the cliff. 

“Not far from there was a place where the rock had 
crumbled and fallen away in big boulders, so that 
we could go down to the scrubby trees on the ledge 
below. But we had searcely started down when a 
rock came tumbling near us, crashed through the 
tree-tops and went echoing down to the water. 

“LT looked up and saw an Indian at the edge of 
the cliff, stooping as if trying to roll off some stone 
too heavy for him. Then he gave it up, stood on 
the edge and drew an arrow to the head. 

t was a case of shoot him or be shot ourselves. 
Before he could get his aim well we both fired. 

“It was terrible to see that man. He threw up 
his hands, dropping his bow, which came turning 
it fell. Then he swayed for perhaps two seconds, 
and down he flew head foremost, as if taking a dive. 

“The outward motion of the body brought it clear 
_of the overhanging ledge that had sheltered us all 
| night. As we crouched in fear of the body striking 
_us itcrashed into a cedar top not five yards away 

that bent to it like a bow. The tree went down till 

its top seemed like to let the body slide off outward ; 
but then it sprang upward and flung the load off as 
| a spring board would, giving it a whirling motion. 

“At that moment we heard a mighty rushing of 
wings, and loud yells from the cliff top. 

“Looking up, Esaw the heads and naked shoulders 
of some twenty Apaches. They were lying on the 
verge of the precipice and shrieking with wonder 
at the swoop of both eagles toward that which was 
tumbling, with arms and legs mechanically shot 
back and forth as it swayed, into the misty depths 
of the eafion which had not yet been penetrated by 


the rising da A. ELLBRACE. 
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ONE'S OWN STRUGGLE. 
If the vain and the silly bind thee 


Teannot unlock thy ¢ 
If sin and the senses bl 


r 
Thyself must endure the pain; 
; If, the arrows of conscieng? find the 
| Thou must conquer thy peace again. 
Selected, —Juha Ward Howe. 
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SPORTS LITTLE KNOWN IN AMERICA. 
Golf. 

















No one seems to know just when and where golf 
began. Over at St. Andrews, in Scotland, they 
will tell you that the game is as old as Scotland 
itself. Certainly the Dutch played it in the earliest 
of Duteh times, for there are pictures on plates 
and many old engravings wherein golfers are 
represented in old Dutch knickerboekers “putting” 
balls into holes in the ice, or over “links,” or greens, 
on the wharves. 

Now and then, if you make a careful seareh, you 
may stumble on the record of a law such as that 
passed by the Larliament of Seotland in 1457, for 
bidding the game of “golf? or 
was being played to such an extraordinary extent 
that it boded great evil to other manly sports of 
onsiderable merit. 

Lever since the days when the kings of Scotland 
first became kings the royal game of golf has been 
one of their favorite sports. 

Gradually it crept down into England, and grew 
to be quite as popular there as in Scotland, though 
many aman grumbled at this “new-fangled Scotch 

) croquet.” And now, wherever vou find an English 
colony that really pretends to be an English colony, 
you will tind it has its golf links. 

At Pau, in France, an international reputation 
; has been established for the fine links there, and 

[the rivalry between Pau and Biarritz is of the 
most heated and excitable description. The golfers 
of Pau scorn the crudity of the Biarritz links, and 
the golfers of Biarritz smile contemptuously, and 
y that the links at Pau are only fit for women. 
Finally, the game is now beginning to be played 
in America. 

| What is this sport that seems destined to spread 
over the world? In the first place it isa game that 
to the uninitiated appears to be a most stupid 
combination of croquet and pocket billiards, where 
people drive balls over the country with imple 
/ ments that resemble nothing so much as Indian 
warclubs. It is a game that is extremely irritating 
on account of the number of terms that have no 
meaning, except to the experienced ear, and that 
render i golfer’s story absolutely unintelligible to 
any of the outside world. 

To an old hand, however, the sport is a disease 
from which he cannot hope to recover. He talks, 
dreams and thinks of it continually, to the exclu 
sion of everything else, and he will not be com. 
forted by any substitute. 

Yet after all the game is simplicity itself, so far 
as rules are concerned. It consists in the attempt 
of a player to drive a smai. gutta percha ball an 
inch and thirteen-sixteenths in diameter into a 
series of “links,” or holes, which are from one 
hundred to four hundred yards apart, and which 
are made by lining a fourinch hole ten inches 
deep with iron. 

The driving is accomplished with a species of 
| hockey stick. As some of these drives are naturally 
‘ of great length and no great precision, while others, 

but a foot or two from the hole, require no strength 
but the greatest accuracy, the golfer has six or 
eight sticks of different lengths, weights and shapes, 
each suitable for a certain kind of drive. 
| A boy, called a “caddie,” carries these sticks for 
the player, following him about the course and 
tracing lost balls. 

Far more difficult than the game itself is the 
work of securing a suitable ground. In the first 
place a set of golf links laid out to scale cover 
better part of a small township, and to find sui 
topography for such a field is no easy matter. It 
should have “hazards” of all kinds, dificult places. 
to pass, perhaps a ditch to cross, or a hole close by 
the edge of a sandpit, with level bits of turf about 
the links. 
| Most golf grounds are 
convenience, in such a way that, 
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are ten holes, one plays away from the “tee,” or 
starting-point, five holes, and then, turning, plays 
back to the starting-point over five more, describ- 
ing an elongated horseshoe course before finishing 
the game. 

Naturally he is the winner who holes his ball in 
each of the ten links with the shortest number of 
strokes. Around 
these simple rules 
are woven the in- 
numerable ele- 
ments that drive 

old and young 







into the golf mania, from which 
few ever return. It would be simple 
enough if the links were upon a 
billiard-table lawn; but the interest 
and complications of the game mul- 
tiply as the hazards increase. 

A bit of rolling country, such as one 
finds along the sea-shore, is the best 
possible place where, with more or 
less firm turf on top, the ground is 
largely sand, cut up with innumer- 
able “‘bunkers’’ or sand-pits. 

‘Woe betide the golf hero who drives 
his ball into a bunker. Down into 
its bottom he must go, and in the 
heat of the sun he beats away at the 
sand in his herculean attempts to 
“loft’’ the ball out. He need not 
take the trouble to count his strokes, 
for his opponent is sure to be stand- 
ing on the edge of the bunker count- 
ing them for him with the greatest 
accuracy. 

An experienced player who has completely 
mastered the swing can drive a ball upward of 
one hundred and eighty yards, and it is a never- 
ending discussion among the kings of the royal 
game as to whether driving, or the delicate 
“putting” of the ball a distance of three or four 
feet into a hole, is the more skilfal operation. 

It is at all events quite true that mere driving 
long distances will not win the game alone; but 
he who drives his ball from link to link at a single 
stroke has at least begun well. 

The simplest form of the game consists in two 
players starting off from the ‘‘tee,"’ each having 
his own ball, and each accompanied by his own 
caddie. They then proceed, playing alternately 
as a rule, except when one or the other secures a 
position on a putting green—that is, on the bit of 


turf immediately in the vicinity of a hole. Then 
he plays until he holes his ball. 
Four can, however, play equally well. In this 


case the two of one side play upon the same ball 
alternately; and even three may join against 
three opponents in a similar manner. 

Owing to the length of the course another party 
can start a second game after the first has gone 
well on its way, and thus groups of players 
follow each other around the course. 

One of the points of golf that gives it an 
advantage over many another game is the fact 
that it can be played by people of all ages; for it 
ig not an exhausting exercise, like football or 
baseball, nor does it require the constant attention 
that tennis does. 

Old men can thus secure outdoor exercise as 
they move from link to link over the fresh downs, 
taking their time as they go, playing fast or 
slowly as the spirit moves them, with just enough 
vigorous movement in an occasional drive to stir 
the blood, and just enough thought required in 
putting a ball well into the hole to prevent Dame 
Care from walking along over the course beside 
the caddie. 

Indeed, a man can play as long as he can walk 
and use hig arms; and a boy of fifteen can bave 
an exciting round with his grandfather that is 
full of enjoyment and absorption for both—and 
this, too, to an extent that very few other games 
offer. 

Speakiug of caddies reminds one that a word 
should be given to them. The game would be 
dull indeed without them. According to the 
rules, no advice can be taken or asked except 
from your caddie, your partner, or your partner's 
caddie. 

Perhaps from the legal right thus given him, 
or at any rate from some good reason, the caddie 
has long ago learned to express his opinion freely 
in his particular local dialect. 

Constant companionship, too, over the course 
of the links makes you grow confidential, and 
you consult the boy in undertones as to the advis- 
ability of certain plays, to which he may reply 
with most embarrassing candor in stentorian 
tones. 

He is always at hand with the proper club, and 


> 


jnto some bunker under the sand, or perhaps 
under a pool of water at the bottom. 

Altogether the sport is as fascinating as it well 
could be. Once within the meshes of it you are 
«done for.” If you are a boy, you start up in 
your sleep out of a dream, furious at being obliged 
to use an umbrella for a golf club. If you are a 
grown man, you bring a club home surreptitiously. 
and try putting balls in and ont of your wife's 
flower-garden, or striking a nail set upright in 
the library floor with your particularly strong 
stroke. 

| Or, in default of a club, when a discussion 

arises with vour neighbor over 
a disputed shot of the 
afternoon, you each 
take a cane, and there 
and then on the par- 
lor floor fight it out 
with the baby’s rub- 
ber ball. 

Nothing is finer for 
a half-holiday, or a 
whole one, for that 
matter, than this fine 
old sport. You move 
over the rolling coun- 
try, with a glimpse of 
the blue sea now and 
then, and the ocean 
breeze blowing strong 
in your face. There 
is companionship and 
good air, a vigorous 
sport and an absorb- 
ing game. 

It appears now that 
the charms of the fair 
sex are to be added 
to the other good 
points of the game, 
for ladies are begin- 
ning to take it up. In 
any case, golf is sure 
to become a popular 
sport in America. 

There are already 
two clubs on Long 
Island —the one at 
Southampton and the 
other at Cedarhurst. 

But when we think 
that the club at Black- 
heath, in England, was founded in 1608, and 

that golf in England is a new thing, we begin to 
realize what the United States has before it in the 
way of golf knowledge. 
JoserH HAMBLEN SEARs. 
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BEFORE THE STORM. 


All silvery the willow trees are blown; 


The fields before the wind’s keen acythes are mown: 


‘Dark grows the sky and, hark !—the Tempest's hordes 
Shout as they come with flash of myriad swords. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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DIVERSIONS OF PUBLIC MEN. 


It is not easy for Americans to believe what 
many shrewd judges of English sentiment assert— 
that Lord Rosebery’s popularity as a statesman 
has increased because one of his horses lately 
wou a great race. To our ideas there is something 
worse than incongruous in the spectacle of the 
British prime minister affectionately leading his 
winner off the course, and pluming himself after- 
ward on its success in a public speech. Certainly 
Americans would be greatly shocked at such 
conduct in a president, a senator, or any of their 
trusted party leaders. In this conntry serious 
statesmen do not keep up racing stables. 

Americans have, however, little or no objection 
to the fishing or shooting in which their presi- : 
dents, senators and congressmen indulge. These 
diversions have long been thought not inappro- 
priate to our representative men. In truth, there 
is much common sense in this view. Men can 
fish or shoot without any sort of encouragement 
to gambling and betting, and without any waste 
of time in devotion to they sport, except on the 
rare ‘off days’’ when they play that they may be 
better able to work. 

Rod and gun bring their users into the presence 
of wholesome nature. They seldom give injurious 
excitement, but usually joys that are restful and 
serene. We do not grudge occasional holidays to 
our hard-worked public men, but we do insist 
| that they shall offer no example which plainly 
leads their admirers to association with evil. 

In the matter of open-air diversion, the great 
men of European countries commonly act in a 
; good deal of accord with Aimerican sentiment. 
Angling and the hunting of wild animals are 
‘favorite amusements of czars, emperors, kings, 
princes and nobles. Of late years William of 
Germany has owned vachts, and commonly 
| afforded to his rivals in races the rare satisfaction 
| of beating an emperor. 

The burly, kind-hearted czar does as much 
hunting as any one dares to do who is constantly 
| hunted himself. As for Italian and French 
statesmen, they seem to care little for any open- 
air amusements, unless their very safe practice 
of duelling can be called one. 

It sounds rather paradoxical to say that Lord | 











Rosebery, if he has really gained political strength ! 
throngh his horse's legs, has done so because of ' 


deal of rascality connected with horse-races. The 
premier’s probity is considered perfect; when he 
is compared with many of the racing-men he, 
appears, as it were, in white against a black | 
ground. 

Now the English have a general passion fot 
horses; they wish to see the honest creatures ; 
honestly used; and the combination of honest 
owner and honest horse rouses multitudes of them 
to some such admiration for the man as they, too , 
often, are impelled to give to the horse alone. | 

Still it is plain-that the whole nation is not i 
delighted with Lord Rosebery’s victory, though | 
the racing stables of English magnates are much 
excused on the ground that they tend to “improve 
the breed,” from which England has made vast 
sume of money by legitimate selling. 

But, nowadays, the more respectable classes do - 
not regard this plea as good enough for a premier. 
They have so long been accustomed to perfectly 
correct private lives in prime ministers, as illus- 
trated by Gladstone, Salisbury and Lord Beacons- 
field, that they condemn severely the new premier’s 
reversion to that devotion to the turf which their; 
fathers long saw iu premier Lord Palmerston. 
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GROWTH. 


Ag yesterday the same.— 
‘The same, yet always nore ; ' 
And ever this,—the saine, 
Though never this before ; 
The same in every part, 
In hand, in tongue, in heart, 
In body, brain, self, soul,— 
The same 





fi ms 
Yet changed, transformed, the whole. 
ALFRED WMS, ANTHONY, 








condition between government schools and mis 
sion, denominational and private schools aided 
by government appropriations. 

In education, both in books and in indnstry 
lies the future hope of the Indian race, which 
nust now become civilized or else fade from the 


earth. 


SAVING A DESERTER. 


Many Incidents have been given ehowing Prey. 
dent Lincoln’s kindness of heart in_pardoning 
military offenders in the Union army who were 
condemned to death. The following is both new 
and authentic: A prominent publle ian, having 
an appointment with Mr. Lincoln, noticed as he 
approached the Executive Manston a forlor, 
middle-aged woman sobbing convulsively near the 
entrance. Touched by her grief, he asked if he 
ould help her. 

“I must see the president,” she exclaimed, “and 
these men will not let me go in! My son is to le 
shot this afternoon for desertion. Three days | 
have been here begging to be allowed to have a 
word with the president.” 

The whole story was soon told. Her husband 
had died fn battle. Two sons had also fallen. Her 
youngest boy had enlisted, and deserted from sheer 
homesickness. He had been arrested while on the 
way to pay a visit to his mother, and bad been 
tried and sentenced to death. The execution was 
to take place that afternoon wherever his regiment 
might be. 
| The poor widow had made a friend who had the 
wit to serve her. He bade her follow him into the 
| Executive Manston, and to wait for him in an ante 
room while he wae pleading her cause. Joining 
| the president, he told her story. 

“Where ts she?” asked the president. 
“Behind that door.” 
“1 will see her at once.” 
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THE INDIANS. 


The recent passage of the Indian appropriation 
bill by the House of Representatives was preceded 
by a long and exhaustive debate, in which the 


present condition of the Indian service was thor- | 


oughly reviewed, and the great change noted in 
the manner of treating the Indians which has 
taken place since the year 1869. 

In that year President Grant appointed the tirst 
Indian commission—a body of public-spirited 
citizens who, in an effort to bring peace where 
there had been little but war, and to put the 
Indians on the road to civilization, served the 
country without pay and really accomplished a 
great and permanent work. 

The most noteworthy thing done by the House, 
as the result of this debate, was the practical 
abolition of this Indian cominission, which, with 
changes in membership, has been in continuous 
service since 1869. This abolition was effected 
by the stopping of the appropriation for the 
commission's expenses. 

This was done on the ground that the occasion 
for the commission's services no longer exists; 
though a small but earnest minority of the repre- 
sentatives contended that it is needed as much as 
ever to supervise purchases for the Indians, over- 
see the agencies, prevent frauds, and promote 
civilization among the red men. 

In the last twenty-five years the situation of the 
Indians has changed almost completely. The 
problem which they present is no longer a military 
one, but an cducational and industrial one. A 
representative of South Dakota declared in the 
debate to which we have just referred that the 
Sioux Indians, the most warlike of tribes, are no 
longer warlike; and he opposed the appointment 
of army officers as the government's agents at 
Indian reservations on the ground that, as he 
expressed it, they too often ‘*have blood in their 
eye,” and are inclined to be overbearing and 
oppressive. 

Of the two hundred and fifty thousand Indians 
in the country, only about thirty-five thousand 
Are supported on reservations by the govern- 
ment. There are almost a hundred thousand 
more on reservations who are self-supporting, 
and nearly sixty thousand more off the reserva- 
tions who are not only self-supporting, but are 
taxed, and most of them are voters. All these 
are in addition to the five civilized ‘nations’ 
in the Indian Territory. 

In the last ten vears a great inany Indians have 
been settled upon allotments, or lands held in 
severalty, the tribal condition being to that extent 
broken up. These Indians are expected to become 
self-supporting, and some of them do become so; 
but many of them, having no knowledge of 
agriculture and no individual responsibility, 
become more helpless than ever. 

A special appropriation has to be made each 





year to take care of them, and efforts are steadily | 


made to teach them to make use of their opportu- 
nities, and to educate them and their children. 

The education of the Indian children really 
presents the most serious problem of the present 
Indian situation. At the latest date about twenty- 
eight thousand children were enrolled in the 
Indian schools, but only sixteen thousand were 
in actual attendance. The enrollment is increas- 
ing at the rate of almost a thousand a vear. 

The education of an Indian child costs about 
ninety dollars a year. There is as yet quite 
insufficient school provision for some of the tribes. 

Many of the Indians to whom individual allot- 
ments of lands have been made are denied access 
for their children either to the Indian schools or 
to the schools of the whites, 

Great gains are being made in Indian educa- 





does his best to find that ball which you have sent | the general English belief that there is a great | tion, but the system is at present in a confused 


Opening the door, he saw the white-faced widow 

| trembling from nervousness and ready to break 

‘down at the first word. He strode across the room 
and patted her gently on the shoulder. 

“What's the matter with you, mother?” he asked, 
| in that simple, homely way that was characteriatic 
| of him. 

“OQ Mr. President, save my boy! save my boy! 

You alone can do it.” 

Then she repeated with moans and subs her 
| story. The president Hstened with Intense sympa | 
thy. A few incisive questions brought out the few | 
details which she had to give. 

“Your husband was killed in battle?” he asked, 

“Yes.” 

“You have lost two sons already in the army?” 

“Yes.” 

; “This is the only one left?” 

| “The only one.” 

| “He must be pardoned, whatever he may have 
done. I will go at once to the War Department to 
see about it.” 

| The president found it impossible to ascertain 
where the deserter was under arrest. The officials 
| told him that it would be impracticable to obisin 
information In time to prevent the execution. 

President Lincoln was a very determined mo 

when his heart was set on anything. 

“1 shall not be balked by red tape!” he exclalwed. 

“That boy must not be shot. I shall suspend all 

military executions for forty-eight hours untll you 
| can find out where the boy is.” 

A general order was telegraphed to all anny 
headquarters. All executions were stayed. The | 
young deserter was discovered and pardoned. | 
Lincoln had no more painful duty than that of | 

| 
| 














| 

| sealing the fate of deserters. He was humane and 
merciful to a degree that was subversive of div 
pline in the opinion of military men. But he knew 
how to be just. 


a 





t LOVELY MOTHERS. 


| Pleasant indeed is the spectacle of a mother 
| renewing her youth fn the youth of her daughter 

j delighting in the girl's freshness and gaiely. 
| forwarding her innocent pleasures and finding 2 
}lovely and unselfish joy in adorning ber young 
| beauty for festal occasions. 

There are few sights prettier; but one of those 
| few is the same situation reversed—the girl che 
lishing the matronly good Jooks of the mother. 
‘insisting that her costumes shall be modern ant 
| becoming; scouting the tdea of her being relegated 

to dingy hues and common fabrics; preferring her 
mother’s claim to new garments to her own; ant 
going merrily shabby, if necessary, in old clothes 
redeemed by the sufficient grace of youth, that (he 
| mlatress of the home may be sultably attired, 

This sight, fortunately, le not a rare one, but ot 

| far less common than the other. True, many fir= 
say, and say honestly, that thelr mothers a » 
make over their old dresses or wear them regs ve 
‘of the fashion, that their daughters, at a0 a ‘ 
take keener pleasure in little fineries and harm! S 
| frivolities, may have what is new and on ee 
' far asthe clothes alone are concerned, good ait 
| do indeed prefer it. But they never fail to fin tof 
; sweet and comforting when thelr children pre! 
' the contrary. a 
{ u want to play dolls with me, 4 
won't have it!” said one young girl playfully ene 
mother, who was eagerly planning 4 De he 4 
her. “I have enough hats as it is, and } dec! eat 
| be dressed up in any more for your ae det 
Now I am going to dress you, and we will Co 
the question of your best bonnet.” ' 

But 1 don't ‘need another bonnet,” beget 

mother. 

“IT am not considering your 
| imperious reply, ‘I am conside! a; 
need that you should have a best bonnet! atthe 

The bonnet was bought, of course; aie in 
; mother did not enter as ardently a5 ae sie 
| her youth into the matter of flowers oF sate would 
| or lilac, she cared quite as much as ever &) 
| have cared to hear that it was becoming, 
; person telling her so was her eldest irl veathless 
| Pronounced the decision after a pause of points of 
| contemplation, walking off to distan! rhe reals 
| view, passing behind to get the effect from 
| lighting the lamps to make sure the col 




























mother, and! 
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ring my ow> 
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properly in the evening, and admiring at length 
with clasped hands and an expression of pleasure 
on her face. 

To dress youthfully when youth {s passed Is 
foolish and repelling; but a woman is never too old 
to dresa beautifully, any more than she ts too old to 
be beautiful. There is beauty of youth, beauty of 
middle life and beauty of old age; and these later 
charms should be the especial pride and delight of 
children and grandchildren. 

Care for a mother tends to ward off the wrinkles 
that cares for her children bring; and many a dull, 
sombrely or shabbily clad mother might still be as 
Jovely to the eye as she is in character, if only her 
children, in the unconscious selfishness of their 
youth, had not failed to make the effort to remain 
80 scem worth her while. 

It is in the family where the girls’ good looks and 
becoming clothes are taken ag a matter of course, 
with just a friendly word of approval now and 
then, but where the appearance of the mother in a 
new gown is matter for interested comment from 
husband, daughters and sons in family council 
assembled, that the mistresa of the house fa likely 
to remain long young, and always charming. 


——— -+@+- —__ 


““TALKING BACK”? TO AN EMPEROR. 


The young Emperor of Germany, William II., ta, 
ay all the world knows, a very accomplished and 
very careful soldier; and he is a veritable terror to 
the officers who command at reviews and maneu- 
vres. He does not spare his criticisms on such 
occasions, nor have his officers, with a single 
exception, ventured to defend their own proceed. 
ings and answer his criticisms with objections. 
This exception was afforded by the late General 
Von Meerscheidt-Hullesem, corps commander of 
the Prussian Guard—an officer of great frankness 
on all occasions, and also of an excitable tempera. 
ment. r 

No maneuvres were ever held after the young 
emperor came to the throne without something in 
the nature of an altercation between the young 
kaiser and the old general. These disputes always 
ended in the general offering his resignation on 
the spot, and the emperor flatly refusing to accept 
it. 

On one occasion not very long ago, at a ball in 
the evening following a day at the mancuvres in 
which the emperor and General Von Meerscheidt- 
Hullesem had had one of their “scenes,” the 
emperor came up to the general, who was in con- 
versation with a group of young women, and 

. tapping him on the shoulder, said familarly : 

“Your excellency, you do wrong in remaining 
unmarried. Why do you not marry one of these 
young ladies? When one is married, one ts less 
easily agitated.” 

The general smiled, but said nothing. 

“Well,” said the emperor, “have you no re- 
sponse?” 

“Sire,” answered the general, ‘1 am too old—too 
old. A young wife and a young emperor, too, 
would be quite too much for me, I fear.” 





ee 
**REPATRIATION.”* 


There i» in progress in Canada an interesting 
movement which, if it is successful even in a mod. 
erate degree, may have important consequences. 
It is a movement to bring back to Canada, and 
settle on public lands or in the industries, Canadian 
families who have emigrated to the United States. 

From the to time, within a recent period, parties 
of fifty or sixty French-Canadian families, com. 
prising an average of flve or six persons each, have 
been taken back to Canada ag the result of this 
reputriation movement. They declare that they are 
very glad to return. 

Strange as this movement may seem to some of 
us, it is easily understood if we consider that these 
people are as ardently attached to their own ways 
of thought and speech and action as we are to ours, 
and that they must almost inevitably lose them in 
this country—becoming, as we have a right to 
inaist that they shall become, good Americans. In 
this view their return to their own land is eminently 
wise. 

Love of one’s own country, speech and institu- 
tions is one of the strongest and noblest emotions. 
As we cherish and cultivate it in our own people, 
we cannot reprehend it in others. 

Indeed, unless those who come among us are 
willing, after a reasonable time, to become Ameri. 
can citizens, and to forswear their old allegiance, 
we might wisely encourage not onty Canadians, 
but people of other nationalities, to return to the 
land of their birth. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF A KING. 


A lady whose life ts one continuous sacrifice in 
saving for the sake of giving, lately pushed her 
generosity to the point of crogsing in the steerage 
of an ocean steamer, that being at the moment her 
only means of saying a certain yum which she 
wished to give away. 

Philanthropy of this degsce not being a common 
spectacle, her presence in the steerage excited 
much comment. To everybody on board—except 
herself—she was visibly out of place, and in the 
absence of knowledge all kinds of theories and 
romantic explanations were set afloat to account 
for her presence. 

Finally a young girl from among the cabin 
passengers was deputed to clear up the mystery. 
Going up to the unsuspecting lady, she put her 
queftion with diftidence, but also with suppressed 
eagerness: 

“Is it really trve that you are the daughter of a 
king?” 

For a moment the lady was taken aback; the 
next, appreciating the situation, she answered 
promptly and with composure, “Quite true 
adding, as she saw her interlocutor’s eyes grow 
larger with awe, ‘So are you.” 

In her turn the young girl looked bewildered; 
then her face fell. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, with an indescribable 
{Intonation of disappointment. “Is that all you 
mean?” and she walked crestfalien away. 
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“Nothing,” said the lady, “could have been more 
complete than her discomfiture. 
evidently in such a state of expectation to see a 


of the King of kings!” 


STRANGELY DISCOVERED. 


A shout, In which terror was mingled with sur- 
prise, went up from a crowd of Egyptians, gathered 
on the banks of the Nile, around a camp of Euro- 
pean astronomers, when the sun disappeared behind 
the inoon, on the 17th of May, 1882, and among the 
silvery streamers of the corona gleaming tn the 
semi-darkness of the eclipse appeared a short, 
bright, sword-shaped comet. The astronomers were 
as much surprised as were the ignorant natives by 
tho appearance of the comet. It had never been 
seen before, it was never seen afterward. A truly 
dramatic stroke of fortune cut off the blinding 
solar rays just at the right moment to reveal the 
comet in the act of paying its homage to the Sultan 
of the Sky. 


On the photographic plates that were exposed to 
secure a picture of the corona the little comet also 
stamped its image. In less than two minutes the 
spectacle vanished, as a flood of sunshine burst 
from behind the moon. 

This was the first time that a comet’s picture had 
ever been caught by photography in such cireum- 
stances; but there was a similar occurrence during 
the cclipse of April 16, 1888. Professor Schexberle 
of the Lick Observatory, who went to Chile to 
observe that eclipse, afterward detected on hig 
photographic plates an object which looked like a 
comet entangled, so to speak, among the streamers 
of the corona. 

Quite recently Professor Scheberle has obtained 
copiex of the photographs of the same eclipse 
made by the English observers in Brazil and 
Africa, and has found the suspected object depicted 
on them also. Moreover, owing to the time that 
elapsed between the taking of the photographs at 
the different stations in South America and in 
Africa, the object had moved perceptibly with 
respect to the sun, und this motion enabled Pro. 
fessor Scheberle not only to decide that it was a 
comet which had pictured itself on the plates, but 
algo the direction and rate of its motion. 

Just as in the other case the comct has not been 
seven since. Being close to the sun it was at its 
greatest brilliancy, and before it had receded to a 
sufficient distance to be above the horizon when 
the sun was below, tt had become too faint to be 
visible. 

These discoveries go to show how large is the 
invisible population of the solar system. We are apt 
to think only of the planets, and the greater comets 
that display extraordinary trains, as constituting 
the subjects of the King of Day, but they are 
simply the peers and magnificoes of the realm; the 
minor subjects are far more numerous. 

Every new asteroid that is added to the astrono. 
mers’ Ifst, and every meteor that strikes its line of 
fire across the sky at night, atlests how vast ts the | 
moultitude of the sun’s followers. ' 





ENTHUSIASTIC ANGLER. 


General Maury, who writes the “Recollections 
ofa Virginian,” says that when he was in Texas 
he found Colonel George Crittenden, who was then 
commanding Fort Inge, to be a man devoted to 
sport. He one day killed ten deer in nine shots, | 
and he spent day after day in floating about the 
Leona catching black bass. 


He was a wonderful fisherinan, and used to find | 
out very quickly whether his soldiers had any 
qualifications for the, “gentle art.” When the 
orderly reported to him at the daily guard-mounting, 
he would say: 

“Do you know 

“Yes, colonel.’ 

“Then take my bucket, go to the creek, and catch 
some.” When the man had done the errand, the 
colonel would say : 

“You may Ko. to your quarters.” For his day's 
bait was provided. 

He was one day telling a brother soldier about 
his imprisonment in Matamoras, and added: 

“IT examined the well of that prison, and found a 
fish tn it.” 

“Pll bet you caught him!” was the answer. 

“Indeed, I did,” said he, laughing. “I got a pin, 
made a hook, found a piece of twine, and fished 
for that fellow till I caught him.” 

An enthusiastic angler, he was also a most 
patient one, for he confessed that when he fished 
two days in the Tennessee River without getting 
bite, e enjoyed it as much as any sport he ever 

ad. 








how to catch minnows?” 





SURE CURE. 


Charles F. Gore, a New Hampshire judge of this | 
century, was very nervous and irritable, but so | 
determined that he usually found means of enforc- 
ing his desires. While he was holding a court 
in one of the northern counties, he was much 
annoyed by the coughing of the spectators in the 
court-room. 


He referred to itagatn and again, with increasing 
asperity, and finally directed the sheriff to remove | 
from the court-room the next man who coughed. 
This had # marvellous effect in stilling the audience. 

That evening a stranger afflicted by an incessant 
cough appeared at the village hotel. 

“f can tell you how to cure that,” said a bystander. 
“You just go down to the court-house. There’s a 
little wizened judge there, and he'll put a stop to 
that cough of yours in less than five milnutes: ure 
cure!’” 


QUEER GUESTS. 


Lady Morgan records in her “Diary” that while 
dining at the palace of the Archbishop of Taranto 
she met with guests whose presence would have 
been more becoming tw the play-room of a boy 
than to the dining-room of an Italian prelate. 


Between the first and second courses the door 
opened, and several enormously large and beautl- 
ful cats were introduced by the names of Panta- 
leone, Desdemona, Otello, etc. They took their 
| pla on chajrs near the table, and were as silent, 
as motionless, as well-behay 3 one could desire, 

On the bishop requesting one of the chaplains to 
assist Signora Desdemona to something, the butler 
stepped up to his lordship and observed : 

“Desdemona will prefer waiting for the roasts.” 









ONE OF HIS PUNS. 


The emluent lawyer, Mr. William M. Evarts, is 
an inveterate punster. 


Being at the top of Mt. Washington, he began a 

xpeech, which the crowd of visitors ‘hud begged 

from him, with this felicitous pun: 
“We ure not strangers; we are friends and 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


She had come | tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 


real king’s daughter, and to find only the daughter | Brags Ban 
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Our Treatment: 


HAY-FEVER 


Ig NOT 


An Assured Success. 
AY-FEVER SUFFERERS can stay at 












A Patient's First Year's Experience. 


BARRETT, WYOM., Jan. 5, 1834. 

P. HAROLD Havers, M. D., Buffalo, N. 
Dear Sir:— Nothing gives me more pleasure than 
spealdug in the highest terms of your treatment of 

lay-Fever and Asthma, and its results. In my case, 
Thad no Asthma at all after commencing the treat: 
ment. My eyes were not prickly as before: my 
strength was better, and all symptoms left me ex- 
cept the discharge from the nose. I shall continue 
the treatment next season and will recommend all 
suffering with it to take your treatment. Frank 
Kimball, living near here, who had tried everything 
for Asthma without relief, was finally induced to try 





AN EXPERIMENT BUT 


H 


- our treatment, and tell 
home in comfort, attend to business, save ow ich good ie ‘had tone hima and ‘he thought 
the expense of going to a so-called ‘exempt’? | it had saved his life. He seems like another man 


and cannot say enough in your praise. 
Sincerely yours, F. M. BARRETT. 


Our New Book 


of 128 pages, with full particulars and the names 
and addresses of Eighteen Hundred Patients who 
give us special permission to refer to them, can 
be had free, by mail, on application to 


DR. HAYES, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lizard Skin Pocket-Book 
With Sterling Silver Corners. 


The newest and fashiona- 
ble Pocket-Book is made 
from the skin of the South 
American Lizard. 

The color is a beautiful, 
soft cream white blending 
into light brown and pearl 
gray — strikingly rich and 
effective. The corner orna- 
ments are of sterling silver. 

The book is made in the 
popular ‘‘combination”’ style 
stitched throughout, with in- 
side snap and the usual com- 
partments for bills, specie, 
cards, etc. 

We consider this an unusual bargain for the price asked. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


For Sixty Days Only we will give this Pocket- Book to any 
Companion Subscriber sending us One New Subscriber. 

















locality, and be cured to stay cured. 








Has Stayed Cured Seven Years! 


ROSLINDALE, Boston, MAss., Dec. 13, 1898. 
P. HAROLD Hayks, M. D. 

Dear Sir:— Referring to yours of the sth, Lam 
pleased to say that since taking your treatment 
in 1887, I have not been troubled with Hay-Fever 
in the least degree. 

For a period of about ten years previous to 1887 
I was troubled with the above disease, it coming 
on at the usual time and lasting until frost came, 
but after taking slx weeks’ treatment I can truth: 
fully say that I have never had a return of it, 
Respectfully yours, W. L.WEDGER. 











neighbors. We have all been born and brought up 
here!” 


Publishers The Youth's Companion, PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


jumbus Avenue. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








— JULY 12, 184, 




















service. Pecuniary gain is not considered when HA faollitate the, Meanurement of plane surfaces Biquon acquired, a large fortune: and his wife 
fe sag 7 ahi, ‘ having irregular boundaries. carried on the business after his death. 

sincere men are working in partnership with | “"xr'fret the paper map was used, but after three | this time that the story 1s told of a poor jolt! 
Christ. Aud this man and this boy have | years had been spent in measuring it, it was found | who was seen in the restaurant eating a small ila 
em plified it. that the wneiual shrinkage of the paper, together | of strawberries at a season when the fruit wa 
exemplified it. j with defects in the planimetres used, had vitiated | expensive as to be an extravagance even for the 
the results. vich, An acquaintance saw the wretched pens. 

2 The original copperplates of the map were then | liner, and smiled significantl ee 

employed. improved. planimetres, were procured, | “Yes,” said the journalist, “I know I shall ha 

PROFESSOR YOUMANS. and the work was done all over again. to pay ten francs for thes i 





AN IDYL OF THE OTHER HALF, 


Mebbe folks has lots of fun 
Livin’ on Fif’ A venoo, 
No long errands, to be run 

An’ no wearin’ work to d: 
But [ guess they could'n’ pass 

N near the jolly treat 
3 n Mamie Rivey lias 

Livin’ down on Cherry Street. 


‘Nights in summer w’en it's hot 
Wo Ro np on Mamte’s roof, 
Then old Smith who knows a lot 
I ls *Cpra Boot.” 
cordjin squeals 
and up two by two, 
we has our jigs and reels 
Like the folks at Sherry's do, 












































Las’ year me an’ Mamie went 
To the country fer a week: 
*Twus the Fresh Air Fund that sent 
Us "way up to Perry’s Creek. 
mt tinie? Why of course! 
We wus allwus bein’ fed,— 
‘They got xo much room they stow 
Only two folks ina bed, 








You know 





That's the country. But fer us, 
Well, we like our Cherry Street, 
An’ there's lots o' plices wuss 
Tho! ours ajut Just allwus neat, 
There's the same blue sky down here 
That yer see at Murray Hill, 
‘he same moon shines out clear 
W'en the night is cold and still. 


phe folka has lots o' fun 
Livin’ on Fif” Avenoo, 
No long errands to be ru 
An’ no wearin’ work to do; 
But I guess they could’n’ pas: 
Nowheres near the jolly treat, 
mie Riley has 
Livin’ down on Cherry Street. 


ROBERT GILBERT WELSH. 


























A BOY’S SUGGESTION. 


About a year and a half ago a boy of sixteen 
conceived the plan of selling coal to the poor of 
tie city of New York at cost. He was a thought- 
ful lad, and wished something could be done to | 
alleviate the misery of the unfortunate. ‘The | 
plan he had formed, as we learn from the New 
York Sun, he carried to his father, who imme- | 
diately adopted it. 

“When will you do it, father?’ asked the lad. 
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Chemistry” has been so long and favorably known 
in schools 
one of the pioncers in advanced scientific thought, 
was a man so cruelly 


active work whatever. 
from inflammation of the eyes, and the disease 
resulted in long, painful years of blindness which 
came nenr defeating all his plans of study. 
was poor and at times absolutely helpless, yet he 
never relinquished his determination to do some 
active work in the world. 
the blind Postmaster-General of England, he was 
determined that his afMliction should never conquer 
him. 


resolve to enroll himself in the ranks of more for 
tunate men, even to his own mortal 


wis picking his way along a city street whieh ran 
near a wharf, wher 
the water, accompinied by cries for help. 


to be within r 
down into the water, caught the drowning man, 
and kept his head above water 
was mfdwinter, and the freezin 
a violent fever which kept Mr. 
months in a hospital. 
months before his sight could be brought back to 
the dim twill 
the ac 


spirit wi 
more terri 
such times his sister was his good right hand. 
read to him, she acted as his amanuensi 
gpent all her available lei 

to describe the experi 
evenin 


of the years 13 a terrible one. 
read {t ‘without coming often to the words “another 
period of blindnes 
| And when, a su 
books and exchan; 
minds of the da: 
him, 
patience and good humor. 


to lecture, a cinder stru: 
awelling and inflammation returned, The: ¢ seemed 
no resource but to turn about 
when the committee expresse: 


should suffer. 





Edward L. Youmans, whose “Cliss Book of 


and who will always be remembered as 





hampered by fate that one 
would not have been surprised had he done no 
When a boy he suffered 





| 


He 


Like Henry Fawcett, 





One incident, of which he never spoke, shows his 





eri], One 
during a period of almost entire blindness, he | 


he heard a sudden splash in 








in which happened 


Instantly seizing a large cl 
f, he let himself 


ch on the wi 





nti help cane, It 
water brought on 
Youmans for three 
Moreover, it was eighteen 





ght condition it was in at the time of 


dent. 
wer 
ere 
ple than that of his bodi 


r 
There 










Months when even go resolute a 
doand felt'a blackness of despair 
vision. At 
She 
and she 
cisure in laboratory work 
nts to her brother in the 














Tn spite of such bits of sunshine, the record 
It is impossible to 





in, 











repeated with sad persistency. 
ssful man, lecturing, writing 
ng thought with the greatest 
his vld enemy cate again upon 
Youmans took the onslaught in 








Professo 








when he arrived at a town in Indiana 


One day 
his eye, and the old 








nd go home, but 
their disappoint. 

ment loudly and with warmth, he replied: 
“Gentlemen. if you want to hear me lecture, you | 
ean do it. go in blindfold rather than you 
If you say another word P’ll take 














eagerly. | the risk myself, and lecture to-night. ; ; 
“ ii sri mow It was too late to accept the o.er, but the next 
T will bexin to-morrow,” was the answer, | ay iedid lecture with unabnvell poser and enthan 
“and you shall help me. | slasm. 


The gentleman, notwithstanding he was a busy 
man and a member of one of the busiest firms in 
New York, began his experiment by the sale of 
coal in two easily accessible places. 

What had suggested this charity was the fact | 
that the poor necessarily buy their cual in small 
quantities of from twenty-five to a hundred 
and have to pay about three times its 





pounds, 
value. 

The lad's father proposed ty sell a scuttleful of 
coal, or twenty-five pounds, for very much less 
than the people were accustomed to pay—or at 
cost. | 

At first the poor, who, we are sorry to say, ! 
have sume reasons for suspecting the rich of | 
trying to make them poorer, were somewhat | 
skeptical as to the meaning of this abatement of 
cost. From their experiences they knew no 
Teason why any man, especially a rich man, 
should bring tons of coal from the mines to New | 
York to sell to them without gain to him. 

They did not realize that the teachings of 
Christ, Who lived nineteen hundred years ago, | 
could persuade a New Yorker to forego a leziti- 
mate profit. He must make money from the sale 
somehow. By some shrewdness or trickery he 
was sure, at their expense, they thought, to 
make an addition to his riches. 

But the boy who conceived the idea went to the 
yards day after day, and saw to it that first one poor | 
man and then another received an honest twenty 
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tress, 





you've got on the da 
servant. 


stibles, and discerning his excellent qualiti 


expe 








BLUNT, BUT FAITHFUL. 


Queen Victoria is reported to have said that there 


were two men who flatly contradicted her and 
never toadied. 





One was Mr. Gladstone; the other 
servant, John Brown. Tradition declaies 
Brown spoke its mind even to his reyitl mis. 
for he was honest to bluntness. 








At. one thwe the gueen was sketching near a 
hunting lodge in the Highland 
i 





nd no table could 
be found of the tet height required, One after 
sent out to her majesty, but she sent 
The servants were in despair, as 

the lodge could supply no 
more, and they appealed 
to John Brow 

Picking up one of the 
rejected tables, he carried 
it out, and set it down 
with emphasis before his 
royal mistress. She looked 
up. 

“They canna mak? one , 
for you,” said the blunt 
servitnt. 

The queen laughed at 
the plain statement, and 
on making a trial of the table found it to be of 

een appeared ina 


u 
t what is that thing: 
said her blunt, faithful 



































just the needed height. 


One day at Balmoral, the « 


nfortable old cloak. Ane 








«1 Brown in the Balmoral 
Have « 

him the position of gillie, or manservant, whence 
he was promoted to the respon ble se oof 
jeading the queen's pony in her mountaineering 
itions, where the ground was rough. He 
handy’ and. willing, and. served with that! 


Prince Albert discove 







































i Ecol ~ "| personal devotion which is a characteristic of the | 

five pounds of coal for his pittance of money. No) Highland Celt. | He would have stuod between the | 

tase sei < ae ust fuel, queen and a bullet. 

state or refuse in that coal. It was honest fuel John Bright once sald that Queen Victoria wax 
Soon the wonderful story was told among the ‘the most absolutely. straightforward and truthful 


poor of the city, until it is said there were thou- | 
sands of destitute families supplied daily. 

But the lad’s coal was sold even below cost. | 
For it was bought to be delivered only on the dock 
ia New York, and the merchant bore the cost of 
having it handled after that, until it got into the 
poor man’s hod. 

By this means he gave steady employment to 
about two hundred men, who otherwise would 
have been idle, and for whose labor the poor 
did not pay. That is charity with an emphasis. 
‘That is good will to men after the Master's own 
heart. 

But what of the boy? Eager to see that his 
pian was fully carried out, he constantly went to 
the coal yards. In doing this he caught a serious 
cold which settled npon his Iungs. Pneumonia 
followed and terminated fatally in a brief time. 
Why such a life, so full of promise, should be cut 
off when the world so greatly needs its Christlike 
influence, only God knows. Hiinan reason 
dumb before such a loss. 

“Why not try bread at cost. father?" were 
a nong the last words of the dying lad. 

‘Yo coal and bread the noble and bereaved 
merchant has added tea and coffee at cost. He 
has also opened lodging-houses, where @ man can 
gta clean cot for the night, and bread and coffee 
for breakfast—all for five cents. This is below 
cost. 
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“At enst" is one of the mottoes of Christian | new 








| for years? 
other words, it has just been discovered that | 
France 1s larger than she thought she was to the | 
extent of three thousand and twenty-two square 
miles, which ts equal to one and a half times the 





so 


erson he had known. She, therefore, appre- 
ted her ser sty and truthfulness, even 
fhe did speak his mind right out. After his death 
he queen erected, in the park of Balmoral Castle, a 
ife-size bronze statue to commemorate his long and. 


aithful service, and inscribed upon its pedestal : 


















more than servant, 

faithful, brave; 

s n duty 
Even to the grave. 





——___+e+- —__ 
CORRECTING A BIG MISTAKE. 


Who would believe that a mistake of more than 
hree thousand square miles in the area of a coun- 
ry Hke France could have remained undetected 
Such, nevertheless, is the fact. In | 





Area of the state of Delaware, or about two and 


; four-tenths times that of Rhode Island, and fs but 
a trifle less than the area of the ishind of Corsica! 
All that Jand France has owned without knowing 


it, until a remensurement of her area recently | 
revealed the 





A proportional error In the estimation of the aren 
pf the whole earth would make a total difference | 
nf nearly three million square miles. equivalent to | 
A territory as large as the United States, not 
mating Alaska. 

The measurement of the area of a country is not 
simple aounatter ats might be supposed. The 
method used in) France was based upon a very 
rareful wap drawn to a seale of one to eighty thot 
1. The area of this map was determined by 
ns of plinimetres, litte instruments designed | 




















| selence that requires more skill, care and patience 


a 


many 


‘up between my customers and the vulgar horde. | 
Why do you come to my place? Why. to be by 
selves. from the@rowd, If 1 


This work did not consist merely in’ ascertaining 
the area of the map; after that had been carefully 
done, allowance had'to be made for the fact that 

represented as flat in-| 
curved in consequence of the 
th, and this necessitated math. 





the surface of the country 
1 





the map, was re 
curvature of the 
ematical calculation 

The entire map was divided into little squares, 
and the chief dificulty arose along the borders of 
the country where the squares were broken. Here 



















the planimet:es were applied with the utmost 
possible precision. 
It is believed that the remaining error in the | 


estimation of the area of France cannot exceed one 
hundred and twenty-four acres—just enough to 
make a good fart One curious fact ascertained 
{3 that the ocean annually washes away about 
seventy-five acres of land from the coast of France. 

It niust not be supposed, however, that such 
errors of measurement as that which the French 
have just corrected are uncommon. Few of our 
states have yet been sugveved with such accuracy 
that we can tell withfn a few acres what their 
precise area is. There ls no operation of practical 





























than the measurement of the land of a nation. 





THE BLIND MAN. 


The b'ind man at his window bars 
Stands in the morning dewy dim; 
The lily-footed dawn, the stars 
That wait for it, are naught to him, 


And naught to his unsceing eyes 
‘The brownness of a sunny plain, 

Where worn and drowsy Aurust les, 
And wakens but to sleep again. 


And naught to hin a greening slope, 
That yearns up to the heights above ; 

And naught the leaves of May that opé 
As softly as the eyes of love. 


And naught to him the branching 
Athrong with woodland worsh 

















but the sight of th: 
woman at the counter, who is worth 7 
piel ing over strawberries for me, 
three louis in the world, give: 

of satisfaction that the berries 


tWo millions. 
Who haven't gr 
8 me such an anvon, 
are worth it!” 





—__—__+. 





NE DID NOT COUGH. 


It often happens that there te nc more suecesste 
mode of deception than a fearless truth-telling op 
in whatever manner it may be, “facing the music 
bold John Maxwell, aS otsman, Was accounted 
arebel, in the seventeenth century, and fying 1 
Ireland, met with many a hairbreadth escape in 
the way, one of which was somewhat ridiculous in 
Its details. 


He was closely pursued in Edinburgh, and mo 
down a narrow street where he took refuge in an 
inn, and begged the landlady to hide hin. The 
only available place of concealment was a large 
new meal-chest, fastened with a padlock, and there 
he ensconced himrelf. 

He had hardly hexrd the key turn in the lock, 
when the house was surrounded and filled by hic 
pursuers, who loudly exclaimed that they were 
certain he was there. ‘ 

“Seek the hooxe an ye will,” said the hostes, 
“it’s not sae muckle as will Keep lang.” 

The soldiers made their search, but Veithout aval, 
and as they sat discussing the matter, one man, who 
had perched on the meal-chest, suddenly exclaimed 





























And naught the fields where su 
Among her sunburned labore 


The way a trailing streamlet goe: 
‘The barefoot grasses on its brim, 

The dew that some flower-cup o'erflows 
With silent joy, are hid from him, 


To him no breath of Ni 
Upon his desk his work ts lai 
He looks up at the dingy walls, 
And listens to the voice of Trade. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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A FOOL AND HIS MEDICINE. 


Mr. Timothy Frost accounted for the very good 
health he had enjoyed up to middle age by the 
fact that he “took a little medicine now and then.” 
It did not seem to make much difference what the 
medicine was, or for what complaint it had been 
originally prescribed. “Got any medicine in the 
"he would ask when he visited his sister, 
. Bean, and she would reply, “Well, Timothy, 
I've got some of that remedy for neuralgia the 
doctor left;” and although Timothy had never 
experienced a twinge of neuralgia, he would accept 
the medicine as “just the thing,” and take frequent 
doses of it, 











As Mr. Frost advanced in y 
began, naturally enough, to hi 
with his stomach. 

“I declare, 1 don’t see what 
exclaim, when some new symptom ‘manifested 
itself. “I believe this is a regular cramp. 1 don’t 
see Why ‘tig 1 should have cramps. Two yeare ago 
T took over a bottle of cramp medicine, and I never 
had any trouble then.” 

At another time, when suffering with a severe 
attack of Indigestion, he said to his wife with a 
puzzled luck upon his suffering countenance : 

“Look at this, now, Abigail; I can’t eat nothing 
without it just about kills me. I should say it was 
dyspepsia if Pdidn't recall taking a dollar's worth | 
of that medicine Unele Rufus left here for dyspep 
sia, last spring.” 

“Land, Timothy, T don’t see what good it’s going ' 
to do you now, when you took it last spring,” was 
the response. 

“Pun beginning to los 


curs, however, he 
e serious trouble 











mcans,” he would 





























all faith in medicine an 
how,” replied Timothy. “For more than thirty 
years } was trying to piepare my system so as not 
to suffer from none of thes aises. 1 took 
balsams, and re Als, and head 
ache pillx, and 1 many kind of 
adoxe, no matte nd now here 
Tam, jus 
medicine. 
“You know, Thnothy, 1 never approved of your 
taking cod liver oi] and Rudson’s liniment sanie as 
you did at one time; and it seemed to me that you 
inixed your medicines *most too much,” responded 
Abigail, discreetly 
“Maybe T did; but, then,” and Mr. Frost bright. 
ened at the thought, “maybe [ aint got down to that | 
sepia remedy yet. Perhaps iv lt begin to work 
later on.” 













how little f liked it. 
ax bad ay though [hadn't ever tasted 
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HIGH PRICES. 


The recent sale of Biquon’s restaurant, a famous 
Paris “institution,” has suggested to the journals | 
stories of that high-priced eating-nouse, | 
where those who were rich, and those who were 
ly snobbish, dined and Junched for many 
In this place sons were wont to succeed to 
the places at the tables which had been treated as 
the expecial property of their fathers. Sometimes 
the prices which Biquon charged alarmed even his 
patrons. 

Aurelien Scholl, a good natured man of letters, 
who sometimes visited the place to linch as mod: 
estly as he could, once protested timidly to Biquon: 
Monsieur, it seems to me that two frances fifty 
ared herring in a little steep.” 

But,” said Biquon, “those prices are fixed in 
your Interest. They are the barrier which T put 

























prices ev 

and then you would go 
ly’ frank was his rejoinder to Prince Nartsh 

kin, a Russian y who protested aginst being 

charged titteen fy for a peach. 

ve ts tl 


body would come hee, 
















the rich Russian 


“It isn't the peaches that are rare.” answered 
Biquon, with a bland smile. “It’s the hiking!" 
His waiters thoroughly imbibed the xplrit of the 
place. A journalist onee informed a waiter that he 
had misspelled the wo:d “omelette” on the written 
Di, spelling it with one ¢. 
“How should it be spelled, monsicur?” asked 
the waiter, 
“Two t's. said the other. 
Ah.” said the waiter, “one more tea; that'll be 
two fi mo 
And he added the amount to the bill. 





















| moment's de’ 





| down his testimony upon this point. 





“They hide ony gate. Maybe he's tn this ven 
kist! Gude-wife, gie ’s the key till we see!” 

The matron’s nerve did not fail her. Without 
y. she qung open the door of the 
room, and curling her lip in scorn, cried over the 
landing: 

sie, rin awa’ to the gudeman for the kev ¢' 
the girnal, till we see gin a Whig can lie in meal 
and no gie a cough wi't!” 

The ruse succeeded. The soldiers laughed, and 
went off, without waiting the return of the land 
lord, and Jolin Maxwell, who had so succesefully 
struggled with the tickling in his throat, came vu, 
and made his escape. 


—_—_—_+o+—__—_. 











LIKE BANQUO’S GHOsT. 


The Buffalo Express prints a story about a very 
“fresh” young man of that ¢ It is mills 
amusing, but would hardly be worth reproducing. 
perhaps, were it not for the fact that it may belp 
here and there a reader to avoid a_ particular 
vulgar solecism. The young man, it should le 
premised, is very loquacivus. 

He lately made the acquaintance of a younglady 











! from Boston, to whom he proceeded to pour out 2 


long story of some adventure in which he bad 
played the hero. His listener was as much sur 
prised as he could have wished. 

Did you really do that?” she asked. 

“1 done it,” answered the proud young man, and 











he began forthwith upon another long narrative. 


n than the first. The Boston 
© polite surprise. 
with an inflation of the 


more startling ev 
womntn again expressed | 

“Yes,” sald the fellow 
chest, “that’s what I done. A 

A third story followed, with another “1 done it, 
and then the Boston girl remarked 

“Do you know, you remind me so strongly of 
Banguo’s ghost? 

“You mein the ghost in Shakespeare's play! 

“yen 

“And why?” 

“Why, don’t you remember th: 
him, ‘Thou canst not gay T did tt 

The young man couldn't imagine why eversbos 

ughed, but probably he has found out befuie 
this time. 




















Macbeth said te 














GREATLY TEMPTED. 

We hear a great deal about the self-repression of 
the Scotch, who are even shy of showing their 
atfection to one another, but that species of moder 
ation scarcely exists to-day in New England 
‘There was a time when the genuine Puritan felt 
obliged to resist his Impulse to gush,” but hiv 
descendants have long ago broken such iron bands. 
One man, however, proved his descent frem 
such stern ancestr’ 





























He has been married about a year, and ts devot. 
edly attached to hiy wife. His life without her 
was a hard and solitary one, and inthe sunshine 
she bronght him his nature hats blossomed out inte 
good deeds and gentle thought. ” 
e you ave not ae melancholy as you wed to be. 
a1 an old acquaintance to him not Jong ago. 
Melancholy! 1 should say not!" he returne, 
with emphasis. How could anybody be sad with 
such a wife as I've got? Why, sometimes when 
think what she’s been to me. as much ae) cat 
do to keep from showing right out what I think o! 
her!” 















<0 
TIME TO sSTrop. 

Under the machinery of the law as at present 
administered a lawyer has great advantages is 
witness. Recognition of this fact is probably ae 
reason why people always enjoy seeing a witne: 
get the better of his examiner. 





An exchange reports 1 case in whieh the plaintif 


d testified that his fmaneial position had ale 
heen good. ‘The opposing counsel took him 
hand for cross examination, and undertook te 






“Have you ever been bankrupt?” asked the 


lawyer. 





{have not,” was the answer. ? 
“Now be careful; did you ever stop paym 


ent?” 
es. he 
“Ah, When 
did that happe 

“After } had paid all 1 owed.” 





thought we should get at it floally. 











4. 


br 

A STUDENT one day astonished 1 professol fy 
rendering the saying, “A thing well bezun Is alt 
done,” as: “A man who fy well latheced 18 
shaved.” 











SUMMER QUERIES. 


‘Tell me this, I humbly pray 
When do Johnny-jump-ups play? 
Is the Wandering Jew forlorn? 
Where are Lady-slippers worn? 
Does the Cut-fish with a line? 
What prince owns the Prince’s Pine? 
Tell me whether you have e’er 
Seen a Weeping-willow’s tear. 
Why are pinks so often red? 
Maiden’s hair grows on whose head? 
What schoolmasters Whip-poor- Will? 
Buttereups how ean one fill? 
In twos or fours are Fox-gloves worn? 
And Old-man’s-beardgswhen is it shorn? 
Have Seven-sisters any brother? 
Do you know Sweet William's mother? 
Tell me where Snap-dragon lies, 
And on what wings the black Horse-flies. 
Have you seen Ant-lion’s fur? 
What steed feels the keen Larkspur? 
Does Papa Thousand-legs, think you, 
Contrive his boys and girls to shoe? 
JOUN HAWKINS 


THE BABY QUEEN. 


She was born, once on a time, in a 
palace swarming with busy folks—or 
anyway, some of them were busy, 
though I'm sorry to say a few were 
very lazy indeed, and made the others 
do all the work! 

She was such a queer little baby, 
lying very still in her fuzzy white 
dress! Her mother was altogether too 
busy to take care of her and the other 
babies, for, you see, she had a great 
many tiny sisters and brothers. 

If it hadn't been for their many kind 
nurses I am afraid they would: never 
have grown up at all. But the nurses 
watched over them very tenderly and 
carefully, and fed them on bread and 
milk all day long. 

They never had to wait for something 
toeat. The nurses fed them ‘between 
meals’ and at all times, and so they 
srew ever so much faster than some 
babies do. Why, some of them doubled 
in size in only half a day! So, you see, 
their bread and milk agreed with thei 
beautifully ! 

I think the nurses must have loved 
this one special baby I am talking 
about more than the rest. “Anyway, 
they soon began to give her better food 
than the other babies. She had beau- 
tiful, rich ‘‘royal jelly’’ to eat, while 
they had only coarse yellow “bread” 
mixed with a tiny drop of honey. 

After all, the queerest thing about 
this queer little queen was what made 
her a queen—the royal food ste ate! 
It wasn’t because she was first heir to 
the throne, but just and solely because 
she had “royal jelly’’ for dinner and 
the other babies didn't! Who ever 
heard of any other queen who owed her 
crown to her dinner? 

She had atiny room all to herself— 
and so did most of the babies for thet 
matter. It was a cozy little room with 
six walls, and the door was always 
open till the queen-baby was about nine days old. 
Then the nurses shut the door tight and locked 
it, after they had given her a good big meal of 
royal jelly. 

For twelve long days the baby lived all alone in 
her little locked-up room. Nobody came to see 
her or took any notice of her. 

At firstlhe seemed to enjoy being alone, and 
never thought of wondering why the nurses 
didn’t bring her some dinner or supper. To tell 
the truth, she was very busy growing and putting 
ona suit of beautiful new clothes. As the door 
was kept locked so tight, nobody could look in to 
see how the new suit was made, or how the wee 
baby put it on all by herself. 

By and by when the dress was all donned, the 
royal baby—though she wasn't much of a baby 
then—concluded she did not care to live alone 
any longer, and besides, she was hungry. 

So she bezan to turn slowly round and round 
and cut a sinall round hole in her door with her 
strong. littie ‘“teeth’’—for she had cut all her 
tzeth by that time! When the circle was nearly 
completed—pop! the bit of a round door flew 
open like the lid of a coffee-pot! The little queen 
poked out her head and surveyed things with a 
good deal of curiosity. 

I wonder what she thought of it all, the long 
rows of little six-walled rooms, the crowds of 
busy workers bustling about, bringing in new 
supplies of food and piling them into the rooms, 
and the lazy loungers, here and there, doing 
nothing at all. 

It must have surprised her, but if it did she 
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| Indeed, she was a very quiet little lady, and | back yard! Put on your hat, dear, and we'll gu 








only called out something that sounded like ! 
“zeep, zeep, zeep,”’ once in awhile. 

She popped her head down again, and went 
back into her own little room to rest, and think | 
about it, maybe. 

After that she peeped out of the door sivas 
times, and finally boldly walked ont. | 

She was too hungry just then to wait for cere- | 
mony, so she walked about among the little food- | 
rooms, helping herself. | 

Nobody objected at all. They all knew it was | 
the young queen, and of course the queen could | 
do as she pleased. From that time she was 
perfectly at home in the busy palace and began 
her reigning with a good deal of quiet dignity. I 
wish I could say she was always quiet and good, 
but she had one great fault. She was very jealous 
of the other young queens and—Oh dear! I'm | 
afraid she had a fight with them, and drove them 
all away. | 

Haven't you guessed who the little queen was ? 
Why, she is alive this minute, and lives in our| 
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THE FIFTEENTH OF JULY. 


Folks used to say 
St. Swithin’s day 
Foretold the future weather; 
’T would either rain 
Or fair remain 
For six long weeks together. 
Let’s notice if ’tis wet or dry 
This midmost day of hot July. 


ALM. PL 
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A BIG BATH. 


Now this is true, every word, for Harry and I 
both saw it. 

We had been at the circus, and a very fine 
cirens it was; we shall not see its like again, for 
it was Barnum’s, and Jumbo was in his glory. 

We had two hours of rapture, and then we 
went to make a visit, and then we took the | 
train to go home, as wé did not live in the circus 
city. The railway runs along the bank of the 
river, and as we came near the circus grounds 
we saw a wonderful sight. Down to the shore, | 
in slow procession, came one, two, three—how | 
many were there? Twenty elephants, as sure as | 
Tam alive! 

All the great circus beasts, headed by Jumbo, 
coming down to bathe. The little accommodation 
train had plenty of time to spare, and the good 
engineer slackened speed so that all the passengers 
could see this strange sight. 

In they went, the huge creatures, plunging into | 
the cool water with evident delight. Splash! | 
there one rolled over on his back and disappeared 





did not let any one know it; she was too dignified | clean from view, 


for that. 


Splash! here he was up again, trumpeting with 


| pleasure. 


out to the beehive and L'll introduce you to her 
majesty. Anim Haminron Doxneun. 
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AT THE MILL. 


She held very tight to her papa’s hand, 
As he took her through the mill 

To see the big wheel, with its great big band— 
And she stuod there very still, 

Till papa described how the wheat was ground, 
And she saw the flour—and all. 

“T wonder,” she said, and her ey! 
“Now where do the biscuits fall? 


EDWARD OLDHAM. 





grew round, 
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Aw Indian, with baskets, called at the house. 
He was anxious to make a sale, and after some 
parleying said: “Make me an offer, and see if I 
don’t take you up.’ This was too much for 
Jennie. She threw her arms about her mother, 
saying: ‘*Mamuna, if he takes you, I'll go too.” 





COMING STORM. 


joy, and spouting water far and near. 
gray backs popped up and down, the vast ears 
flapped, the little tails waved and quivered with 
Not often do circus elephants get such 
a treat as this! 

Harry and I stared with all our eyes, and felt 
as if we were in one of Mayne Reid’s books, and 
as if Hendrik or Groot Willem might pop out of 
the bushes at any moment and take a shot at the 
“big game" which they loved so well. 

But no hunters appeared. The engineer's 
conscience began to prick him, and the train 
moved on, we craning our necks out of the 
window—a very dangerous thing, which I hope 
none of my readers will ever do—to catch the last 
glimpse of the mighty bathers. 

They were still splashing about when we 
passed out of sight, and we whisked merrily 
home, feeling that the best part of the circus 
had been outside the tent, and that it was a very 
good thing to live by the bank of a big river. 

Lavra E. Ricuarps. 








A WATER LILY. 


The queen of the fairies, I do believe, 
Crossed over this brook on midsummer eve; 
For here in the rushes she left afloat 

Her little, wee, ivory, gold-lined boat. 
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Littte Mary was crying because she had lost 
her purse. “And your lovely ‘gold’ penny, 
dear,” said her mother, “that is lost, too.” “Oh, 
no it isn’t,”? cried Mary, quickly, “it’s shut up 
tight in the purse.” 
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Enigmas, 


Charades, 


ts 
CHARADE,. 


My first, with graceful vely et glove, 
According to my notion, 

Is just the definition of 
“The poetry of motion.” 


second comes with pinch and tweak, 

n bruise and pain on lingers. 

Sometimes 'tis done by blackbird’s beak, 
Sometimes by Jack Frost's fingers. 


ary, whole brings balm to young and old, 
ures baby’s cold or colic. 

It makes my frst benign and bold 
| And full of frisky frolic. 


Puzzles, Etc. 


M. 


2. 
FALSE COMPARISONS. 


1. Positive, a receptacle; comparative, 
one who receives money for wori.; 
auperiatlye, serious. 

. Positive, going down; comparative, 
one who 
the wai 5 

3. Positiv et; comparative, a 
beverage; superlative, an anima). 

4. Positive, a preposition; comparative, 
a perfume; superlative, to bear witness 


goes beneath the surface of 






to. 

5. Positive, a line; comparative, a 
loud noise; superlative, baked meat. 

6. Positive, a suite of rooms; compara- 
tive, to praise insincerely; superlative, 
most level. 

7. Positive, a preposition; comparative, 
admiring respect; superlative, sincere, 

8. Positive anevening party ; compara 
tive, a receplacle for grain; superlitive, 
dost AnD 

9. Positive, part of the foot; compara 
tive, did rend; superlative, an article 
of food. 

10. Positive, a gift of money; com. 
parative, apprehension; superlative, a 
Tich repast. 

3. 


RIDDLE. 


1 measure length of many things, 
J offer rest to weary Pine 
die! 














I'm often on a treetop hi 
But hung upon a hook I 


4. 
YES AND NO. 


We played a game of “Twenty Ques- 
tions” one day, and, asking questions 
that could be answered only by yes and 
no, we found out that the object was: 


1, Entirely mineral. 
2. Metal. 
3. A manufactured article. 
4. Useful. 
5. Now existing. 
6. About one hundred and twenty five 
yeurs old. 
7. Of historic interest, 
8. Connected with the Revolution. 
9. Not connected with any battle. 
10. Notconnected with any one man. 
V1. Has almost always been in the sane 
place that it then occupied. 
12. Left this place to be exhibited at 
the World's Fair. 
13. Is in a large city in the Middle 
States. 
1. Weighs more than a ton. 
15. Is more than six feet high. 
16. In form is somewhat egg-shaped. 
V7. It is nearly stationary; that is, it 
never moves outside of a limited clicle, 
though it moves freely within it. 
1s. Its moving made it famous. 
19. Because it moved at a particular 
time. 
20. Because of 
Revolution. 
What was it? 


5. 
INITIALS AND FINALS. 


To disappear. 
Slow time in music. 

A letter of challenge. 

The opposite of an acid. 
Swollen. 

An ancient name of Spain. 

‘A planetarium. 

Those who care for the sick. . 


The initials and finals both spell a welcome 
time for schoolboys. 








some event in the 


6. 
RIDDLE. 


“If thou — for — that were taken last year, 
Pil send thee some full to-morrow.” 
But lo! at his words she shows of fear, 
Her smile is — ina mold quite severe: 
“This offer — to my sorrew, 


“For it — to pride which T cannot abide, 
And to vanity, always obtrusive.” 
He sighed—"A disaster! P've broken the —! 
Why — thy tongue inconclusive?” 
The nine omitted words are all formed of the 
same letters, difie. ently combined. 














Conundrums. 


What bells need no tongue? Dumb bells. 
When is a class like instruction? When it is 
in formation (information). 
f your letter is too short, what girl will you ask 
for help? “Adaline. s 
ign is a sailor like a beach? When he is 
ashore. 
Why are cars stopped by a snow-drift like a kind 
“of metal? Because they are blocked in (block tin). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
| Wash. Va 
Ky. 
AYk. 


1. Col. Ta, Mass. 
Kan. D.C. 

Ga. (th 
ON. De (twi 
Idaho. Vt. 


Me. Cal. Ind. 
. Mo. (twice). 
times). “Neb. N.Y. 
Ss. C. (three time: 
N. H. (twice). R. 1 vey. N. C. 
Ore. Wy. 2 Conn. 8.D, Miss, Minn. Mon: 
Tenn, W.Va. Tex. Fla. La. Mich. 


2. 1. Samnel Adams. 2. George Washington. 


Del. 





















3. Thomas Jeterson. 4. Patrick Henry. 5. Ren- 
(jamin Franklin. 6. Jolin Hancock. 7. Paul Re 
vere. 8 Israel Putnam. 9 James Otis. 10. Joseph 
Warren. 11. Roge aan. 12, Ethan Allen. 





13. Nathan Hale. 
3B. Let independence be our boast, 

er mindful what it eo-t, 

ver grateful for the prize, 

e skies. 

eee 











Torpedoes. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
Daper of elalit paues, ita subscription price 16 $1.76 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a slngle weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the uumber 

ven for -are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publial 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 

jons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
‘should be made in a Post-Office ‘Money-Order, Ban 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are | 
woanired to register letters whenever requested to 

JO 80. 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it fs stolen. Persons who aend 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after, the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied ‘by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue il, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper fs sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. SRenewala of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at thelr own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions, Of ‘these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 

made to them unt!) the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from onetotwoimonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him, 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 












SUMMER DRINKS. 


Probably no other means is more often used to 
counteract the heat of summer than the imbibing 
of refreshing drinks. And at first sight, certainly, 
it would seem that we were doing well to keep the 
supply of water in the body equal to the demand 
made upon It by the heated atmosphere without. 

Yet so much depends upon our choice of drink 
that we are much in danger of doing ourselves an 
injury by these attempts to quench our thirst. 

Above ali things we are not to choose a drink 
because it is excessively cold. Not only shall we 
be endangering our bodies by the sudden internal 
congestion !nvariably resulting from every draught 
of very cold liquid, but we shall be guilty of the 
folly of endeavoring to make ourselves comfortable 
by reducing our temperature far below that of the 
alr about us. It is the contrast between the tem. 
perature of the surrounding medium and that of 
our bodies that makes ua su susceptible to the heat 
of summer and the cold of winter. 

It has probably been remarked by every one that 
persons of & nervous temperament are especially 
affected by hot weather. With this fact in mind, we 
can readily understand how much more to be 
desired is a drink which is soothing to the system 
than one whose sole recommendation lies in the 
fuct that it is directly antagonistic to the heat. | 

In short, what we are most to desire in summer 
d.inks 1s that they shall be ina literal sense of the 
term refreshing. 

In this class of drinks we must place first the 
delicious beverage made by beating up an egg with ' 
 glags of milk, than ‘which there is nothing more | 
truly nourishing and refreshing. 

As perhaps of equal value as tonics, though of 
hardly the same value as food drinks, iced tea and 
coffee may be mentioned, after which come the 
great numbers of acid and effervescent drinks, all 
of which are equally acceptable, if pure. 


ee 


ANTELOPE AND COYOTE. 


A companion and myself were riding slowly and 
quietly across one of the uplands of Middle Purk, 
in Colorado, some years ago, when we witnessed a 
pretty example of the self-defence that can be 
made by a very gentle creature against a fierce 
one. 

I had just passed a thicket of bushes when I 
caught sight of a doe antelope coming backward 
over a low ridge a little way off at the left, pursued 
by a coyote, or prairie-wolf; and bebind her, 
sticking close to her heels, was a young fawn—a 
nimble, elegant little creature, the miniature of its 
mother, whose great soft eyes were now distended 
with wild alarm. 

A lifting of my hand checked my companion, 
and nearly hidden by the thicket, we sat quietly in 
our saddles and watched the contest. 

It was, of course, the tender fawn that the wolf 
was pursuing, and well did both the mother and the 
little one comprehend his design and their own 
danger. Let the coyote make never so quick or 
clever a dash, there was the active antelope ready 
to meet him. 

Her head was down level with his own snarling 
countenance, although she had no horns to use in | 
self-defence, as had her absent mate; and whenever | 
the wolf came near enough to give her an opportu 
nity, she would spring into the air and try to strike 
him with her fore-hoofs, held straight out and close 
together. \ 

He was afraid of these hoofs, as he had good | 
cause to be. They are long, narrow 
sharp-pointed, and he would dodge 
warily, but had very narrow escapes in spite of his 
utmost agility. Two of the quickest animals of the 
plains were matched against one another in a contest 
of skill and activity. | 

















drummer, applaudin 


ever played. 
the end of the last piece, and then made a 
bow before the drummer and his instrument. 
That puts my nerves in 


admirer was, he was the proudest man in 
regiment. 


thankful heart and a vigorous nppetite.. 


And ali the time, no matter how artfully the 
coyote manwuvred to separate the fawn from its 
dam, it kept close at her heels, knowing that there 
only was it safe. Perhaps it had already seen a 
brother or sister lost by some failure to observe 
this caution, for the antelopes usually have two 
fawns at one time, and cannot always protect both. 

Whether the wolf would finally have given up 
the chase, or the antelope have succeeded in crush- 
ing his skull, nobody knows. Both animals had 
great endurance, yet it 1s doubtful whether the 
marauder would not have tired out the poor little 
mother and captured the fawn before night; but we 
could not stay to watch the affair to its natural 
issue, and my companion, sympathetic, as usual, 
with the weaker party, exercised his higher power. 

A rifle-crack rang out at my elbow, the coyote 
sprang into the air and fell back dead, and the doe 
and fawn bounded away Iike gray shadows fleeing 
down the yellow hillside. 

ERNEST INGERSOLL, 


FOLLOWED THE BAND. 
Hans von Bulow, the famous leader and com- 


poser, who died a short time ago, was an eccentric 
member ef a profession in which eccentricity is 
common. 
day he came across a regimental band on its way 
to the castle. 


While walking the streets of Vienna one 


Von Billow ran to the middle of the street, and 
joined the small boys abont the drummer. «Follow. 
ing the band, he move bowing to the surprised 

him at almost every beat. 
cellent! That's the way I 





“That is rhythm! 


like to hear {t!” he continued to ejaculate, to the 
surprise of all and the delight of the small boys. 


People in the streets recognized the famous 
ianist and joined the procession, so that the band 
ad one of the largest audiences to which it had 
Yon Bilow listened attentively to 
leep 


“Thank you,” he said; “that was refreshing! 
ood condition again.” 

learned who his strange 
he 


When the drummer 


EASILY SATISFIED. 
Eight-year-old Fred was the youngest member 


of a large family, and unlike many boys of that 
age, was accustomed to regard himself as a person 
of little importance. 


Atthe table he ate what was given him with a 
He was 
not consulted as to his personal likes or dislikes, as 
far as food was concerned. 

Naturally enough, therefore, his ideas were 
much confused when, on the occasion of bis first 
dining out at the home of one of his schoolboy 
friends, he was asked whether he would like his 
slice of beef rare or well done. 

“Why—I—think,” stammered Fred, bashfully ; 
and then, with his usual bright smile, he said: 

“It doesn’t make any difference, Mrs. Brown. 
Any old thing will do nicely for me!” 





NATURAL MISTAKE. 


One of the oddest experiences that I ever had 
with my stammering, says a man who has an 
incurable tmpediment in his xpeech, happened in 
the shop of an apothecary in London. 


As I was suffering from a stomach trouble, I 
went into the apothecary to get a little tpecac. 

“1 want some Ip-ip-ip.lp —” I stammered, unable 
to get out the rest. 

“Some what?” he asked. 

“Ip.ipp —” 

“Hooray!” shouted the apothecary, at the top of 
his voice.” Te thought I was giving him the word 
to cheer. 











WITH A PROVISO. 
A certain judge who is blessed with a tremendous 


; head of hair, which is generally in a state of wild 


disorder, was questioning a youthful witness, to 
make sure that he comprehended the character 
and importance of the oath he was about to take. 


“Boy,” he said, with his severest and most mag- 
isterial manner, “do you feel sure that you could 
identify me after s1x months? Now be careful. 
Think before you speak.” 

“Well, your honor,” replied the boy, after a 
prolonged survey of the judge’s portly figure and 
rugged features, “I aint gure, but I think I could if 
you wasn’t to comb your hair!” 





BUSHELS OF MARBLES. 

Most of the stone marbles used by boys are 
made in Germany. The refuse only of the marble 
and agate quarries is employed, and this is treated 
in such a way that there is practically no waste. 


Men and boys are employed to break the refuse 
stone into small cubes, and with their _hamme: 
they acquire a marvellous dexterity. The little 
cubes are then thrown Into a mill consisting of a 

rooved bedstone and a revolving runner. Water 
's fed to the mill, and the runner is rapidly revolved, 
while the friction does the rest. 

In half an hour the mill is stopped and a bushel 
or so of perfectly rounded marbles taken out. The 
whole process costs the merest trifle. 














UNINTELLIGIBLE. 


Two Scotch ladies of Stranraer were one day 
returning from church, when they found the town 
hall placarded with news of the victories in Spain. 


‘in’, Kirstie,” said one, “that the 
Breetish aye beat the French in battle?” 

“Not in the least, Maggie,” w: 
“Dinna ye ken that the Breetish ay 
gaun into battle 

“But canna the French pray, too?” 

“An’ wha’d understand them, if they did?” 
the contemptuous response. “Jabbering bodies 











“Is it no sur 














s the reply. 
pray before 








BYGONES. 

A professor in a scientific school was questioning 

a student on some matters which had been gone 
over at the beginning of the term. 











“I say, professor,” said the student, “do you 
think that's hardly fair?” 

“What do you mean?” asked the professor. 

“Why, dort you think we ought to do as Shake 
speure says, and ‘let bygones be bygones?" 

“You have been living abroad?” asked Mrs. A. 
“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. B.; “in Paris, too. We're 





regular Parisites.” 


The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. ( Ade. 
eg 


Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 





Are new and eusy to sell. We 
Aluminum Novelties 2aPcyeng eez.te sel. we 
our Thimbles, Cuff Buttons, Tea Strainers, Scarf Pins, 
Paper Knives, and other novelties ; also cooking utenaila, 
Liberal terms. For iilustrated catalogue and fuli 
particulars address OLDHAM MFG. Co., Boston, Mass. 


ANKLE SUPPORTERS 


or Children and Adults, No 
child should learn to walk without 
them, Recommended by physicians 
for we: or deformed ‘ankles. 
Price @ec. up. Send sor circular, 


R. H. GOLDEN, So. Norwalk, Conn. 
If You 


wanta BICYCLE 


WRITE US AND SAVE $10.00 TO $50.00. SURE! 
STOKES MFG. COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BEST Stove Polishing 


ro Mitten. 


By Mail, 350., Post-Paid. 


It polishes the stove better 
than anything else. 


It protects the hands perfectly 


We want agents in every town 
and can offer the most liberal 
terms. Write to the 


C. W. BATES MFG. CO., Box 1539, Boston, Mass. 


Hammocks. 


Agents to sell the best close-woven Hammock on 
the market. Big profits. Send for Catalogue. We 
will express to any address the best one anywhere for 


$2.00. 


IDLEWILD HAMMOCK MILLS, JAS. W. EUSTIS CO., 
19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our Boys’ League Mitt. 


POST-PAID 50 CTS. 
Just like the Professional 































to allow « change in the 
padding. A splendid mitt for 
all around work. 

See our Special Offer of Boy’s 
League Base Ball Uniforms in 
last week’s issne of THE Com- 
PANION,. 

Complete catalogue of Athletic 
ficeds and thousands of novelties 
ree. 


Lock Box 2751, New York City. 


aa 
PECK & SNYD! 


Nervous 


Are you, can’t sleep, can’t eat, tired, 





thirsty? Blood poor? 
It’s a tonic you want— 


7: ir € S | Roottioed. 


This sparkling, exhilarating, and re- 
freshing drink, while being far more 
agreeable in bouquet and flavor than 
the finest wine or champagne, is at 
the same time unlike them, being free 
from alcohol. 

A temperance drink for temperance 
peo le,deliciousand wholesome as well. 
rifies the blood, tickles the palate. 

Package makes five gallons. 

Ask your storekeeper for it. 


Take no substitutes, 


Send a-cent stamp to Chas. E. Hires 
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Chapter 1].—Sonny goes to Court. 


lt was a grief to Tooni, who could not under- 
stand it; but Sonny Sahib perversely refused to 
talk in his own tongue. She did all she could to 
help him speak English. When he was a year 
old she cut an almond in two, and gave half to 
Sonny Sahib and half to the green parrot that 
swung all day in a cage in the door of the hut; if 
anything would make the baby talk properly 
that would! 

Later she taught him all the English words she 
remembered herself, which were three, ‘‘bruss’’ 
and ‘“wass” and ‘‘isstockin.”” He learned them 
very well, but he continued to know only three, 
and he did not use them very often, which Tooni 
found strange. Tooni thought the ‘‘baba’”’ should 
have inherited his mother’s language with his 
blue eves and his white skin. 

Meanwhile Sonny Sahib, playing every morning 
and evening under the peepul-tree, learned to talk 
in the tongue of the little brown boys who played 
there, too. 

When Sonny Sahib was four vears old he could 
drive the big, black, hairy buffaloes home from 
the village outskirts to be milked. Abdul walked 
beside them, but Sonny Sahib did all the shouting, 
and all the beating with a bit of stick that the 
buffaloes must have privately smiled at when 
they felt it on their muddy flanks. 

Sonny Sahib liked buffalo milk, and had it 
every day for his dinner with chupatties, which 


are fried cakes of flour and water, and sometimes, | 
for a treat, a bit of roast kid. Ondays of festival | represent all these animals himself; and it is no 
Abdul always gave him a pice to buy sweetmeats | wonder that with a whole menagcrie, as it were, 
with, and Sonny Sahib drove a hard bargain with | upon his shoulders, he grew a little tired some- 
either Wahid Khan or Sheik Luteef, who were | times. 


rival dealers. 

Sonny Sahib always got more of the sticky 
brown balls of sugar and batter and cocoanut 
for his pice than any of the other boys. 
Wahid Khan and Sheik Luteef both thought 
it brought them luck to sell to Sonny Sahib. 
But afterward Sonny Sahib invari- 
ably divided his purchase with who- 
ever happened to be his bosom friend 
at the time,—the daughter of Ram 
Dass, the blacksmith, or the son of 
Chundy putty, the beater of brass,—in 
which he differed altogether from 
the other boys, and which justified 
his close bargaining, perhaps. 


At six years of age Sonny % 


Sahib began to find the 
other boys unsatisfac- 
tory playmates in sev- 
eral ways. For one 
thing, he was tired of 
making patterns in the 
dust with -marigolds. 
He wanted to ‘‘pre- 
tend.” It was his birth- 
right to “pretend” in a 
large, active way,. and 
he could not carry it 
out. 

The other boys did 
not care about making 
believe soldiers, and 
running and hiding and 
shouting and beating 
Sonny Sahib’s tom- 
tom, which made a 
splendid drum. They 
liked beating the tom- 
tom, but they always 
wanted to sit round in 


fun indeed. 
They would not even pretend to be elephants, 


SONNY 





a ring and listen to it, } 
which Sonny Sahib thought a very poor kind of | 
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or horses, or buffaloes. Sonny Sahib had to 


Moreover, he was the only boy in Rubbulgarh 
who cared to climb a tree that had no fruit on 
it, or who would 
venture to mount 
above the lower 
branches even for 
mangoes or taim- 
arinds. 

One day when 
he found a weaver- 
bird's nest in a bush 

with three white eggs 
in it,—a splendid nest, 
stuck full of the fireflies 
that light the hen at 
night,—he showed it; 
privately first to Hurry 
Ghose, then to Sumpsi 
Din, and lastly to Bud- | 
hoo, the sweeper’s son ; 
and not one of them 
could he coax to carry 
off a single egg in com- 
pany with him. 

Sonny Sahib recog- 
nized the force of public ! 
opinion, and left the 
er-bird to her house- | 
ing in peace; but he 

felt privately injured by it. 

Certainly the other boys | 

could tell wonderful sto- ; 

ries—stories of princesses and | 

fairies and demons—Sumpsi Din’s ; 

were the bhest—that made Sonny 

Sahib’s blue eyes widen in the dark, | 

when they all sat together on a charpoy , 

by the door of the hut and the stars 
glimmered through the tamarind-trees. 

Sonny Sahib didn’t seem to know any stories; | 
he could only tell the old one, about the fighting 
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Abdul saw, over and over again; but it was the 


| Single thing they could do better than he. { 


On the whole, he began to prefer the society of | Sumpsi Din says that it is built of gold and 


Abdul's black and white goats, which bore a/| silver, and now I should like six chupatties and 


strong resemblance to Abdul himself, by the way, 
and had more of the spirit of adventure. It was 
the goat, for example, that taught Sonny Sahib 
to walk on the extreme edge of the housetop and 
not tumble over. In time they became great 
friends, Sonny Sahib and the goat, and always 
when it was not too hot they slept together. 


some milk and some fried brinjal, like yester- 
day’s, only more, Tooni jee.” 

The palace of the Maharajah was not exactly 
built of gold and silver, but if it had been Sonny 
Sahib could hardly have thought it a finer palace. 
It had a wall all round it, even on the side where 
the river ran, and inside the wall were courts and 


Then two things happened. First, Abdul died, | gardens with fountains and roses in them, divided 
aud Sonny Sahib grieved deeply. Then, after he | by other walks, and pillared verandas where little 


BEFORE THE MAHARAJAH. 


and Tooni had mourned sincerely with very little 
to eat for nine days, a horseman came clattering 
through the village one day at such a pace that 
everybody ran out to see. He was worth seeing, 
that horseman, in a blue turban as big as a little 
tub, a yellow coat, red trousers with gold lace on 
them, and long boots that stuck out far on either 
side. 

He had an embroidered saddle and a tasselled 
bridle, and a pink-nosed, white charger that 
stepped and pranced in the bazaar so that Ram 
Dass himself, the big blacksmith, had to get out 
of the way. 

The horseman’s clothes did not fit him very 
well; his saddle-girth was helped out by a bit of 
rope, and his charger was rather tender on his 
near forefoot. But these things were not noticed 
in Rubbulgurh, being lost in the general splendor 
of the man’s appearance. 

Sonny Sahib ran after the horseman with all 
the other boys, until, to everybody's astonish- 
ment, he stopped, with tremendous prancings, at 


Tooni’s doorstep, where she sat to watch him go! 


by. Then Sonny Sahib slipped away. He was 
afraid—he did not know of what. He ran half a 
mile beyond the village, and helped Sumpsi Din 
keep the parrots out of his father’s millet crop all 
day long. 

So it was not till the evening, when he came back 
very hungry, hoping the horseman would be 
gone, that Sonny Sahib heard Tooni’s wonderful 
news. Before she gave him water or oil, or even 
a chupattie, Tooni told him, holding his hand in 
hers: 

“The Maharajah has sent for you, O noonday 
kite! Where have you been in the sun? The 
Maharajah has sent for you, lotus-eyed one, and 
I, though I am grown too old for journeys, must 
go also to the palace of the Maharajah! Oh, 


it is very far, and I know not what he desires, | 


the Maharajah! My heart is split in two, little 
Sahib! This news is the cat’s moon to me. I 
shall never sleep again !”” 

Then for some reason the fear went ont of 
Sonny Sahib. 

“Am I not going with you, Tooni, dear?’ said 
he. “There is no cause for fear. And will it not 
be very beautiful, the palace of the Maharajah? 
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green lizards ran about in the sun, and many 
stables where the Maharajah’s horses pawed and 
champed to be let out and ridden. 

The palace itself was a whole story higher than 
the stables, and consisted of a wilderness of little 
halls with grated windows. The perfume of attar 
of roses was rather too strong in there, but the 
decorations on the walls, in red and yellow, were 
very wonderful indeed. 

The courtyards and the verandas were full of 
people—soldiers, syces, merchants with their 
packs, sweetmeat-sellers, barbers; only the gar- 
dens were empty. 

Sonny Sahib thought that if he lived in the 
palace he would stay always in the gardens, 
watching the red-spotted fish in the fountains 
and gathering the roses; but the people who did 
live there seemed to prefer smoking long hubble- 
bubbles, or disputing over their bargains, or 
sleeping by the hour in the shade of the courtyard 
walls. 

There were no women to be seen anywhere, but 
if Sonny Sahib had possessed the ears or the eyes 
of the country, he might have heard many 
swishings and patterings and whisperings behind 
curtained doors, and have seen many fingers on 
the curtains’ edge and eyes at the barred windows 
as he went by. 

The Maharajah was to receive Tooni and Sonny 
Sahib in one of the pillared verandas that looked 
out over the river. There was on this veranda a 
single great ivory chair, with a red satin cushion 
and a large piece of carpet in front of it, ani 
nothing else. 

It was the only chair in the palace, probably 
the only chair in all the Maharajah’s state of 
Chita; and as Sonny Sahib had never seen a chair 
before he found it very interesting. He and 
Tooni inspected it from a respectful distance, and 
then withdrew to the very farthest corner of the 
veranda to wait for the Maharajah. 

A long time they waited, and yet Tooni would 
not sit down. What might not the Maharajah do 
if he came and found them disrespectfully seated 
in his audience hall! 

Sonny Sahib grew quite tired of watching the 
mud-turtle that paddled about in a pool of the 
shallow fiver, and of counting the camels that 
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were wading across it carrying their packs and 
their masters; and yet the Maharajah did not 
come. 

“Tooui,” said he presently, “without doubt I 
must sit down;” and down he sat plamply, with 
his back against the wall and his two small legs, 
in their very best striped cotton trousers, stretched 
out in front of him. 

Asa matter of fact the Maharajah was asleep, 
and had forgotten all about Sonny Sahib in the 
hall of audience. It was Moti who reminded 
him, whispering in his ear until he awoke. Moti 
was the little Maharajah, and that was his pet 
name—a pearl. Moti was privileged to remind 
his father of things. 

So Moti and the Maharajah went down to the 
audience hall together; and there they found 
Sonny Sahib asleep, too, which was not wonderful, 
considering that the Maharajah had kept him 
waiting two hours and a quarter. 

Perhaps this thought occurred to his highness 
and prevented him from being angry. At all 
events, as Sonny Sahib scrambled to his feet in 
response to a terrified tug from Tooni, the great 
man did not look very angry. 

Sonny Sahib saw a little lean old man with soft, 
sunken, black eyes and a face like a withered 
potato. He wore a crimson velvet smoking cap 
upon his head, and was buttoned up to the chin 
in a long, tight coat of blue and yellow brocade. 
Above the collar and below the sleeves of the 
coat showed the neck and cuffs of an English 
linen shirt, which were crumpled and not particu- 
larly clean. The cuffs were so big that the 
Maharajah's thin little brown fingers were almost 
Jost in them. 

The blue and yellow brocaded coat was buttoned 
with emeralds, but the Maharajah shuffled along 
in a pair of old carpet slippers, which to Sonny 
Sahib were the most remarkabl> features of his 
attire. 

So much occupied, indeed, was Sonny Sahib in 
looking at the Maharajah‘s slippers that he quite 
forgot to make his sa/aam with hand to forehead. 
As for Tooni, she was lying flat at their high- 
nesses’ feet, talking indistinctly into the marble 
floor. 

The little highness was much pleasanter to look 
at than his father. He had large dark eyes and 
soft, light-brown cheeks, and he was dressed in 
ink satin, with a little jewelled cap, and his long 
black hair tied up in a hard knot at the back of 
his neck. The little highness looked at Sonny 
Sahib curiously, and then tugged at his father’s 
sleeve. 

“Let him come with me now, immediately,’’ 
said the little Maharajah ; ‘‘he has a face of gold.’” 

The Maharajah sat down, not in his chair, for 
he did not greatly like sitting in his chair, but on 
the carpet. 

«Whence do you come ?”’ said he to Tooni. 

“Protector of the poor, from Rubbulgurh.” 

“Where your highness sent to for us," added 
Sonny Sahib. “Tooni, why do you pinch me?” 

His highness looked disconcerted for a moment. 
In fact he had known all that Tooni or Sonny 
Sahib could tell him about themselves for three 
years, but he considered it more dignified to 
appear as if he knew nothing. 

“This is a child of the m’/echas,”’ said the 
Maharajah. ‘M’lecha’’ means “‘outcast,’’ and is 
a contemptuous term for the foreigners. 

“Protector of the poor, yes,"” answered Tooni. 

“Account to me for him. How old is he ?”” 

“Seven years, great king.” 

“And two months, Tooni jee. 
may I sit down?” 

“As old as the Folly,"’ said the Maharajah ; for | 
“the Folly” is the term by which the Indian 
natives speak of the Mutiny. 

“He came of the Folly, Hazur. His mother 
died by the Sepoys in Cawnpore, his father—also,”” 
said Tooni; for she feared to be blamed for not 
having found Sonny Sahib's father. 

As she told the story once again to the Mahara- 
jah, adding many things that Sonny Sahib had | 
never heard before, he became so much interested ; 
that he stood on one foot for five minutes at a 
time, and quite forgot to ask his highness again if | 
he might sit down. 

The Maharajah heard her to the end without a 
word or a change of expression. 

“My soldiers were not there,’ he then said, 
thoughtfully ; and with a shade of regret which 
was not, I fear, at the thought of any good they 
might have done. Then he seemed to reflect, 
while Tooni stood before him with her hands 
joined together at the finger tips and her head 
bowed. 

“Then without permission vou brought this 
child of outcasts into my state,” said he at last. 
“That was an offence.” 

Tooni struck her forehead with her hand. 

“Your highness is my father and my mother!" 
she sobbed. ‘I could not leave the child to the 
jackals.” | 

“You are a wretched Mussulinan, the daughter | 
of cow-killers, and you may have known no, 
better.”” 

“Your highness,” remarked Sonny Sahib, with 
respectful indignation, ‘Adam had two sons, one | 
was buried and one was burned —"* i 

“Choop! Be quiet,” said the Maharajah, 
crossly. ‘*But it was an offence,’ he continued. 

“Protector of the poor! I meant no harm,” 
said Tooni. 

“That is true talk. 
harm. 
want him to play games with my son. 





Your highness, 





And you shall receive no 
But you must leave the boy with me. 1! 
For thirty 
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THE YOUTH’S 
days my son has asked this of me, and ten days 
ago his mother died, so he must have it.” 

Tooni salaamed humbly. 

“If the boy finds favor in your highness's eyes 
it is very good,” she said, simply, and turned to 
gO. 

“Stop,” said the Maharajah, ‘I will do justice 
in this matter. I desire the boy, but I have brought 
his price. Where is it, Moti jee?" 

The little Maharajah laughed with delight, and 
drew from behind him a jingling bag. 

“It is one hundred and fifty rupees,” said the 
Maharajah. ‘Give it to the woman, Moti;"’ and 
the child held it out to her. 

Tooni looked at the bag, and then at Sonny 
Sahib, salaamed, and hesitated. It was provision 
for the rest of her life, as lives go in Rajputana. 

“Ig it not enough?’ asked the Maharajah, 
irmtably, while the little prince's face fell. 

“Your highness,”’ stammered Tooni, ‘‘it is great 
riches—may roses be to your mouth! But I have 
a desire—rather than the money —”* 

«What is your desire?” cried the little prince. 
| «Say it. Ina breath my father will allow it. I! 
want the gold-faced one to come and play.”” 

The Maharajah nodded, and this time Tooni 
‘lay down at the feet of the little prince. 

“<It is,” said she, ‘“‘that—I am a widow and old 
—that I also may live in the furthest corner 
within the courtyard walls, with the boy.” 

The Maharajah slipped the bag quickly into 
the pocket of his blue and yellow coat. 

“It is a strange preference,”’ he said, ‘‘but the 
Mussulmans have no minds. It may be.”’ 

Tooni kissed his feet and Sonny Sahib nodded 
approval at him. Somehow Sonny Sahib never 
could be taught good Rajput manners. 

“The boy is well grown,”’ said the Maharajah, 
turning upon his heel. ‘What is his name ?"* 

“Protector of the poor,” answered Tooni, 
quivering with delight, “his name is Sonny 
Sahib.” 

The Maharajah’s face went all into a pucker of 
angry wrinkles and his eyes shone like little coals. 

“Sahib! What talk is that!” he said, angrily. 
“His great-grandfather was a monkey! There is 
only one ‘lord’ here. Pig's daughter, his name 
is Sunni.” 

Tooni did not dare to say a word, and even the: 
little prince was silent. 

“Look you,” said the old man to Sonny Sahib, ; 
“follow my son, the Maharajah, into the court- | 
yard, and there do his pleasure. Do you under- | 
stand? Follow him!” 


(To be continued.) 
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STUBBLE FIELDS. 


Over the fields of stubble 
The grasshopper tlits and sings, 
And butterflies float Ike thistle-down 
On gossainer golden wings. ! 


Chautanguan. —Emma Playler Seabury. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


“Well, that's done!”’ and Mrs. Jack patted the 
crisp pillow-shams and gazed complacently 
around the pretty room,—a guest-room that had 
never yet held a guest,—fresh, new and dainty. 
The breeze stirred the frilled curtains; the late 
afternoon sun shone on the creamy walls, and the 
soft light filtered through the young leaves of the 
chestnut, and faintly tinted with green the lovely | 


| “Abend” over the bed. 


No wonder Mrs. Jack looked satisfied ; no! 
detail for comfort or beauty had been forgotten. ' 
She and Jack had been married only a few 
months; this was the finishing touch to their , 
cozy nest, and any young housewife might have « 
been proud of the result. 

Just then Jack rushed in, bearing a letter. 
stopped on the threshold. 

“Whew! What magnificence! 
worm venture in?” 

“Nonsense, Jack! It isn't magnificent at all— 
only pretty and restful. Come in, bad boy, and 
tell me what is in that letter.” 

“You know Cousin Elizabeth?” asked Jack, 
as he settled himself in a big easy-chair andi 
pulled his little wife down beside hin. 

“Yes, indeed, dear. You remember I saw her 
the summer we were engaged, and I liked her so 
much! Such a sweet face and gentle wéys! But: 
she seemed too old to be your cousin—more like 
an aunt.” 

“Father was the youngest of an immense | 
family, and Cousin Elizabeth's mother was the 
eldest, so there were many years between them; 
indeed, father and his niece are nearly of an age. 
You knew she was married ?”* 

“Yes, an old love story, wasn't it? 
romance.” 

“Well, Nannie, what do you say to your new 
room being christened by this ancient bridal 
couple out on their antique honeymoon ?” 

“Oh, this isn’t their honeymoon. They were | 
married long before we were, and that was ages 
ago. Besides, they aren't so old, and I am very ; 
glad to have some of your people for our first | 
guests. You've been such a perfect dear about 
this room! What does the letter say ?"” | 

He read it: 

“Dear Boy anp His Dear Wr I have 
30 longed to see you in your new happiness, and 
now comes an opportunity. The colonel has‘ 
come to Boston on business, and I am with him. 
Would it be convenient for you to have us for a} 
few days? Do not hesitate to say so if it wonld | 


He 


Might a poor 


A real 











COMPANION. 


not. If you really do want us, couldn’t Jack 


meet the colonel at Young's after his business | 


hours Wednesday, and take him out to your 
home? I have an engagement that will keep me 
until evening, but I can find my way to you 
easily. With dear love to both, 

Cousin Evizanetu.” 

“P.S. Ido want you to see my colonel.—c. z.”” 

“Wednesday —that’s day after to-morrow,” 
said Mrs. Jack. ‘I shall be so happy to have 
them! I'll write at once. But she gives no 
address! Never mind, you can assure the colonel 
when you meet him how pleased we are. There's 
the dinner-bell."" 

That night, as Nan was taking hairpins out of 
her bonny brown locks, she casually remarked to 
Jack: 

“What did you say the colonel’s name was? 
don’t remember it."” 

Jack looked puzzled. 
Colonel—Colonel—Jingo! 
that name for the moment. 
come to me in the morning.”” 

But in the morning it was just as far away 
from his memory as ever. 

There was such a downpour going on in the 
outside wor'd that Nan insisted that Jack, who 
had a cold, should not go to the city; and Jack, 
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“Why, didn't I tell you? 
I've clean forgotten 
No matter, it will 


nothing loath, settled himself for a comfortable | 


morning by a bright open fire. Suddenly he 
threw down his paper. 

“Nan,” he said, in consternation, ‘show shall I 
ever find the colonel at Young's Hotel? It will 
never do for me to go around inquiring for ‘the 
colonel who married Cousin Elizabeth !' ”” 

“Jack! cried Nan. ‘What a fix we are in! 
What ever can we do? Can't you think of the 
name? Bend your mind to it.”” 

Jack bent his mind to it, meantime pacing. the 
floor. 

“It seems to me as if it were something like 
‘Walker,’ but it isn’t that.” 

“Perhaps it’s Trott,"’ suggested Nan. 
Trotter.” 

“No; it's an odder name than that, but what it 
is I can’t make out.” 

“Jack, this is awful! 
know we don’t remember their name. 


“Or 


We never can let them 


My note of thanks went to Cousin Elizabeth 
through your mother. I know if [ had ever 
written the name I should remember it. Oh 
dear!"’ and Nan looked so disconsolate that Jack 
had to stop his deeply-perplexed thinking for a 
while to cheer her. 


“Til say over all the names I can think of! 


beginning with ‘A,’ and so on through the alpha- 
bet. You'll be sure to know the name when you 
hear it,” said Nan, after a while. ‘‘Adains, 
Atkinson, Atwell,” etc., etc. 

But it was all of no avail. By the time Nan 
had come to “M” Jack's hair was in wild dis- 
order and his tie had been pulled awry. Long 
before “‘Z"' was reached he was raging up and 
down the floor like a caged tiger. Nan was almost 
hysterical. 

“O Jack!" she almost sobbed. ‘You can't 
tind the colonel, and they'll think we didn’t want 
them, and how can we ever explain ?”’ 

“Gracious, Nan! It’s simply awful! Cousin 
Elizabeth is such a dear, forgetful soul, she'll 
never remember she didn’t send us any address; 
but she is very sensitive, and if she gets it into 
her head that we didn’t care about her coming, 
it will break her heart. Ha! 1 have it!” and 
Jack snapped his fingers and executed a jig on 
the hearth-rug. 

“What, oh what?" cried Nan. 

“Well, I'll go over to the station and telegraph 
to Sue for Cousin Elizabeth's married name.” 

“O Jack, vou wise boy! You are the brightest 
fellow in the whole world, I believe,” and Nan 
beamed and dimpled. 


Jack pulled on his mackintosh, and plunged | 


into the storm. Half an hour later he returned 
with a very dismal countenance. 

“The wires are down between here and Boston,"* 
he announced. ‘The gale is fearful.” 

They spent a dismal evening, Jack walking the 
floor most of the time. 

“Jove! he exclaimed. 
worthy of Howells! 

Then the absurdity of their predicament was 
borne upon him, and he roared with laughter. 
Nan could not see the fun. It was pure tragedy 
to her hospitable soul. 

The next morning matters brightened. While 
they were sitting at breakfast, in the sunshine 
that had succeeded the storm, the postman brought 
a letter from Cousin Elizabeth. It contained but 
a few lines: 

“Our plans are changed, dear two, and instead 
of meeting Jack, the colonel will wait and come 
out with me on the eight o'clock train. With 
love, Cousin Enizanetu.” 

“What luck!" shouted Jack. 

“But,” said Nan, dolefully, “we've got to call 
them something. 1 don't see that matters are 
mended much.”* 

“Oh, their name will be on their baggage, and 
Cousin Elizabeth will have to introduce her 
colonel. That's all right! Now I must be off!" 
With a kiss Jack was gone. 

The day passed pleasantly in preparation, and 
when in the evening the guests arrived, Cousin 
Elizabeth thought she never saw a prettier home 
or a more winsome mistress. 

Nan, on her part, was proud of her husband 
when he heartily greeted Cousin Elizabeth's 


“The situation is 


After that | 
lovely clock they sent us when we were married! | 
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portly husband with, “I am glad to see yoy 
colonel,’ not betraying by any hesitation’ the 
dreadful blank that existed in his mind after tha 
military title. For the baggage had revealed my 
name! 

The lady, with sweet graciousness, had said 
“You must call me ‘Cousin Elizabeth,’ dear" 
and the husband had been introduced simply as 
«The colonel.’” 

“Never mind,” said Jack. “We'll find out 
somehow. It’s immense, though; having visitors 
and not knowing their name. But I've thought 
of a way.” 

“So have I,”’ said Nan. 
find out first.”” 

Soothed by the certainty she set to work to 
enjoy her guests; not a hard task, for she already 
loved Cousin Elizabeth, and no one could help 
liking the colonel with his simple, hearty ways 
and utter devotion to his wife. 

The next morning, when Nan saw the postman 
coming down the street, she remembered that 
Cousin Elizabeth had said she was expecting a 
letter to be forwarded, and so she rushed to meet 
him, eager to read the address. Just as she 
reached the door she was met by Cousin Elizabeth, 
who held up a letter. 

“Only one, dear, and that’s for me," and away 
went the envelope into the little morning fire 
blazing on the hearth, before Nan had a glimpse 
of the superscription. Jack grinned. 

“Foiled again!"’ he whispered in her ear as he 
gave his good-by kiss. 

Off went Jack into the city, and from there he 
sent the following telegram to his sister: 

“Wire at once Cousin Elizabeth's married 
name. At once.—Jack.” 

After Nan had given her day's orders, arranged 
her flowers, and settled Cousin Elizabeth on the 
lonnge with a new book, she dressed for the 
strect. 

“I've a little shopping I must do, Cousin 
| Elizabeth. I know you will excuse me for a 
while.” 
| “Dear child,’ murmured Cousin Elizabeth, as 
she watched tbe slender, graceful figure down the 
street. 

A little later Nan came back radiant, clasping 
@ square package. She hurried up to her room, 
undid a pretty blank book bound in soft, white 
kid, tied it up with long yellow ribbons, and laid 
it on the little desk in the guest-room. Then she 
) went back to her company. 

“Dear colonel and Cousin Elizabeth,” she said, 
“we are so happy to have you as our first guests. 
I knew something was lacking in your room, and 
it just occurred to me it was a guest-book. S01 
went out and got one, and now I want ron fo 
write your names on the very first page.” 

“Bless you, dear!’’ said Cousin Elizaheth, 
“what a privilege to be the first of what I hope 
will be a long and happy list!” 

In the middle of the afternoon Jack received 
an answer to his telegram : 

“Do not remember name. He was a colonel. 
Father and mother in Burlington. They would 
know.—Sue.”* 

After lunch, while the guests were dozing in 
the library, Nan stole into the guest-room. There, 
on the fair first page of the new book, were the 
words: 

“Cousin Elizabeth,” and beneath, in bolder 
writing, ‘‘The colonel."’ 

“It's the funniest thing I ever beard of,” said 
Jack, after they had confided their disappoint- 
ments to each other as they were dressing for 
dinner. 

“Funny!” exclaimed Nan. “It's fearful! It 
seems as if everything was in conspiracy against 
us. What tcould they say if they knew we did not 
| even know their name!"* 

That eveninga neighbor called. Jack muttered 
over the introductions as incoherently as he could, 
and the whole group drew up their chairs in 4 
, cozy circle. During a lull in the conversation the 
caller turned to Nan and said in distinctly audible 
tones: 

“1 beg your pardon, but 1 did not catch the 
name of your guests.” 

Nan turned pale—the room reeled. Crash! 
‘over went a little table that was standing hr 
| Jack's elbow. 

“Oh, my pet rose-bowl!" cried Nan. “How 
could you be so clumsy!” Then as she and Jack 
stooped over to pick up the fallen stand, she 
whispered in his ear, ‘You darling! I think I 
; Should have fainted!" 2 

In the confusion of restoring order the question 
was forgotten, and the neighbor went home none 
the wiser for his inquiry. 

The guests took their departure the next mon 
ing. While they were waiting for the carriage, 
Nan put her arm around Cousin Elizabeth, and 





“We'll see who will 


said lovingly : We 
“You must leave us your address, dear. ek 
o 


want to write and hear from you often. 
belong to us now, you know.” 
Cousin Elizabeth kissed the rosy cheek- 
“T thought of that, and had this all ready for 
xou,’’ and she pressed a card into Nan's hand. 
After the good-bys were said and the care 
jrolled away, Nan examined the address. a 
| Jack, looking over her shoulder, shouted with 


gice. The card said simply, in the colonel’s 
handwriting : : 

«325 Vine Ave., East Adams, Mass." 

That night Jack received this letter: iy 


“You Fuxxy Boy.—What did you eek 
| that frantic telegram? I wrote right to molde’ 
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and have just received her reply. 
name is Col. Albion G. Pacer. 
want to know for in such a hurry 

“Well, I said it was something like Walker, 
said Jac Mary E. Mrrene.t. 


She says the 
What did you 
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BICYCLE SONG. 

Oh, there’s never a hound at his bravest bound, 
for a swallow alive can f 
One-half the joy that thrills 
Aloft on his shining whe 











Santa Claus. —I!. H. Ballard. 


DOWN THE GRAND CANON. 
In Three Parts. — Part II. 


Adrift. 


“I do not know whether the eagles caught the | 
body of the Apache as it fell through the air. We 
saw nothing more of it after looking up to the 
Indians on top of the cliff. It was lucky for us 
that their whole attention seemed to be on the 
eagles. Le Jeune and I hastily loaded our Spencers 
and scrambled down out of sight among the cedars 
below. 

“At the foot of the trees we found ourselves on a 
bench of the cliff which led us away down-stream 
for, I should think, about three hundred yards, 
where it stopped abruptly. But a balsam-tree, 
“rowing on the bench below, sent its top above 
where we stood. 

“The stem of this tree was about six feet from 
us, and a gnarled detached limb of a pifion led to 
its branches from our feet. Evidently this had 
been placed bridge to the balsam by Indians 
descending tbe cliff. 

“We tested the piiion limb with our knives, and 
found it of sound wood. So I ventured to step out 
on it. After two or three unsteady movements I 
was able to catch the branches of the balsam, and 
safely reached its stem. Then Le Jeune crossed 
in the same way, and threw down the piiion branch 
to the bench on which the tree grew. 

“After reaching the foot of the balsam we found 
ourselves on a very steep slope of broken rocks; 
but we could climb down them with little apparent 
danger, and so we did till we were stopped by 
another straight drop of cliff. 

“Here there seemed no way of getting farther 
down with safety. Indeed, we dared not go close 
enough to the edge to look over. The slope of 
broken rocks went out to the very verge, and we 
feared some one of them might roll off under our 
weight, and start the masses piled behind, so that 
we should go down with a sort of avalanche. 

“Le Jeune’s nerves seemed to give way here for 
the first time. He began lamenting, actually cry- 
ing, about having thrown down the pinion branch 
from the balsam. 

““It was our only way back,’ he whimpered, 
‘and now we can go neither up nor down! The 
eagles will have us, too, before another day 

“Why, you simpleton!’ I said. ‘The branch is 
up at the foot of the balsam. It wouldn’t be much 
of a job to carry it to the top and put it in place 
again. 

“Well, I am a fool!’ he said; and the thought 
that there was a way back to the Apaches actually 
seemed to cheer him up. I dare say the erying 
had relieved the strain on his nerves, for now he 
began to move along the broken slope down the 
course of the canon. 

“That was a terrible bit. Every little while a 
rock would roll away and go over. After a few 
seconds it would strike, and the caiion would echo 
with the shock. Just as the echoes were dying 
away, another chorus would start from another 
stroke of the bounding rock, and then, after what 
seemed a long time, we would hear the rock fall 
the water with a sort of bellowing swash. 

“Evidently a fearful chasm of but two ledges 
was below us, and into this we could not look | 
straight down, for we dared not go close to the 
edge. 

“I suppose we were hulf an hour making three 
hundred yards on that slope when Le Jeune noticed 
asort of saddle of solid rock projecting from the 
cliff above us. We climbed up to this, and found 
beyond it a narrow ledge which soon turned round 
an angle in the wall. Here we went on our hands 
and knees, the river plainly visible, and seeming 
right beneath my dizzy head. 

“After a while the shelf widened, and we dared 
walk upright. Then we struck slope after slope 
almost like natural stairs, though the steps were 
sometimes v high and always strewn with 
broken rock. These slopes led along the face of the 
cliff till at last, before noon, when the sun was 
shining down through the gorge on nearly the 
whole swift river, we reached the edge of the great 
rushing stream. 

“Here there was an eddy and a little cove with a 
cottonwood log half ashore. We went out on the 
log, mad with thirst, lay down on it, and plunged 
our faces into the cool water. 

“Such a comfort as that drink was! And how we 
drank and rested, and drank again and again! We 
filled the empty canteen I had slung to my waist, 
went ashore, sat down, and still, for m minutes, 
kept wetting our mouths and letting a little water 
gurgle down our throats. 

“Let us eat the rabbit now,’ 


















































said Le Jeune, for 


we had not yet tasted of the second one we had | 


cooked. But I said no; we should first get afloat, 
for we had instinctively res 
selves to the riv 

Near the large cottonwood log was another, not 
so big, of cedar, and a good deal of small drift 
wood. We took the straps from our guns, lashed 
the two logs together, piled driftwood crosswise 
on them to float us clear above the water, found 
one long and pretty straight branch that would do 
for a pole, and then pushed out into the eddy. 
It soon gave us to the current, which was swift 














olved to commit our. | 





by two men with guns, for we heard a shot echoing | 


| from cliff to cliff, though we did not see the bullet 

strike near us. Looking up, we made oat some 
black specks on the edge high above, dropped our 
rabbit, and fired. The specks disappeared. 

“Loading again hastily, we kept our eyes up- 
ward, and fed ourselves with our right hands 
while keeping our cocked guns ready to lift on our 
left arms. 

“The raft went turning round constantly, and it 
was difficult to keep our gaze on one point. But I 
saw a puff from the edge, dropped my meat, aimed 
and fired in an instant. 

“ 3 time the Apache bullet fell close by our 
raft. Had they had breech-loaders, they would 
probably haye hit us soon; but before they could 
load again we were so far away that their next 

| shot splashed harmlessly, and skipped twice be- 
hind. 
“Then we turned round a bend that took us out 
jof their sight; and as we saw no more of them, I 
suppose the ground was too much broken to permit 
them to follow us with speed. 
‘“We had heard wondrous stories of the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado, which was reported to 
contain falls as great as Niagara, gigantic whirl- 
pools, and rapids so appalling that no man could 
| ever hope to pass over them alive. Therefore we 













































sheet of water between solid walls so high that we 
could see only a little lane of sky. 

“Le Jeune id his shivering would shake the 
soul out of him, and asked me to go ashore and 
build a fre when next we saw any kind of place 
where we could land near driftwood. I suppose 
the forenoon had half gone when I saw such a 
place close by us on the right bank. As I tried to 
pole the raft in, Le Jeune cried out 

“What's that moving? Why, it’s a wolf! he 
said, and there was indeed a wolf at the water's 
edge. He grinned at us a moment, amazed by 
Le Jeune’s voice, then ran down-stream to the end 
of the little beach on which he stood. Then he 
turned and ran back again, always looking desper- 
ately for some way of climbing. It was plain that 
he must have been, like ourselves, carried down 
by the stream, and there he had landed to rest. 

“‘Shoot him!’ said Le Jeune. ‘I can’t, my hand 
shakes so.’ 

“I took up my gun. At that the wolf sprang into 
the water, despairing of other way of escape. 1 
fired at him and missed. But in trying to pass 
beyond our raft the current brought him so close to 
it that Le Jeune was able to strike him with the 
pole, a blow that broke his back. I then put him 
out of his misery with a bullet through the bead. 

“We got him aboard with much difficulty, then 
poled our raft into the cove, landed, made 
a fire, cooked the wolf’s lean hams, and 
ate pieces from them with great relish. 
The rest we kept for future eating. 

“Here we added a considerable quantity 
of small driftwood to our raft. Over this 
we placed the wolfskin, and so made a 
place on which we could sleep by turns. 
The man awake was to use the pole ¢ 
pilot. 

“We drew lots for the first sleep, and I 
won it. When I awoke it was to tind Le 
Jeune prodding me in the ribs with the pole. 

“Wake up! We're coming to a rapid!’ 
he said. ‘Hark to it ahead.’ 

“As I sat up I noticed that the speed of 
the current had much increased, and the 
raft was drifting with a rocking and 

conyulsive motion. A faint roar came 

along the canon, whose walls were 
much higher and more unseamed 
by ledges or fissures than any 1 

had previously seen. 
rm “We're coming to a rapid? 
repeated Le Jeune, as we 
swept round a sharp bend, 
and saw before us a 
long, straight 











A wild Voyage. 


intended to land soon, make our way along the left 
| bank to the Grand, and recross to the east bank 

there; but before an opportunity for landing came 

we were 1 

in it an Indian encampment. 

“The current earried us past the camp in plain 
view, yet the savages did not see us till we were 
far out of danger. Then they ran to the shore, but 
had no boats and could not follow us. The stream 
soon bore us around another turn, out of their 
sight. 

“The opening in the cliffs led us to believe that 
we were below instead of above the terrible Grand 
Canion,—so little did we know about the river,—for 
we had always understood that there was no break | 

| in the cliffs of the caiion itself. 

“I now believe that Baker did not know where 
we were when we turned back. Supposing there 
were no dangerous rapids ahead of us, we change 
our plan and determined to float with the stream 
to Fort Mojave, 
far away 

“All that ds 
we passed through a number of small rapids. At 
night we drew the raft into a little nook behind a 
projecting wall, went ashore on gravel, and though 

y hungry, fell asleep. I don't know how long 
it was before drops of rain awakened us to 
knowledge that a thunder-storm was beginning. 
“It raged for an hour, I suppose, and so frightful 
a spectacle I never saw before or since. The 
flashes of lightning revealed every seam and 
mark on the towering cliff, which crashed and 
































| its terrifying echoes. 

| Rain fell in torrents. 
forcibly that we feared to lose our raft. To si 

| it we found our way to its end by the flashes, 





ve 
nd 





stood there, often almost carried away by clutches | 
| of the stream, holding to the strap that bound the | 


logs together. 
“The morning broke 


and we were so weak 


ear with a chilling air, 
nd cold that it seemed 











azed to see an opening in the eliffs, and | 


which, we thought, could not be | 


y we drifted without mishap, though | 


rattled and seemed to reel with the thunder and | 


The river surged so | 


| 











passage from which spray was dashing not far 
Beneath the spray we 
We were plainly about to go over 
a worse rapid than any we had yet passed. 

“Le Jeune kept the pole. I took my gun by the 
barrels, and tried to use it as a paddle and rudder, 
hoping to hold the raft lengthwise with the current 
so that it might run between the rocks. But the 
attempt at guidance was useless. In a minute or 
so we were at the crest of a cataract, in which the 
raft would assuredly go to pieces. 

“Above its increasing roar I shouted to Le Jeune, 
telling him to come k and lie down. But 1 
spoke too late. He tried to pole the raft aside from 
the firs That swung her stern broadside on, 
while he was thrown back on me with a force that 
knocked the wind out of me. Next moment the 
short branches of our cottonwood log seemed to 
round, and then the raft rolled over. 
“As it turned and cast off the loose driftwood I 
clasped the cottonwood with my arms and went 
under. Coming up again my legs somehow caught 
round one of its branches and clasped them tightly. 
How often I was rolled round and under and up 
again I don’t know. 

“All T recollect of that passage is the enormous 
force and confusion of the waters for a minute or 
two. Then I found myself on top of the log, more 
dead than alive, with water gushing out of my 
nose and mouth as I ped and pum 1 for breath. 

“Soon I was able to look round for Le Jeune. 
But he was nowhere to be seen. 

“L was alone in the abysmal wilderness, drifting 
on a single log to unknown dangers without 
weapons, except a revolver at my belt, and wholly 
without hope. Now I realized that I must be in 
the great cation of the Colorado. 

“Two short branches from opposite sides of the 
cottonwood were right under my shoulders—so I 
now discovered, and accordingly 1 drew, myself 
forward on the log till my legs came tot PREC 
then I sat up astride the log. = 

fy legs held me steady 
eae 







































by the branches. It 








could see the heads 








| “After passing the elbow a little below that place 
| I drifted to mid-river on a smooth, quick current, 
but in a desperate plight. My coat had been lost, 
for, when sleeping, I had taken it off and used it as 
acoverlet. My hat was gone, and now the noonday 
sun of July was pouring down the cafion on my 
head. But, worst of all, my buckskin trousers, 
soaked to pulp, were sticking to my legs like glue. 

“The day was one long suffering. The rough, 
sharp log beeame very painful to me, and I spent 
| much of the time extended along it, face down. 
Whenever I lifted my eyes I saw the same endless, 
towering walls, the same strip of blue sky, the 
same lane of hurrying water. How many rushes 
or rapids I was threshed through that day 1 do not 
know; but I was not again carried under. 

“In one respect there would have been relief in 
being thoroughly dipped again. My buckskin 
trousers began to shrink over my thighs where they 
were exposed to the sun, and gave me great pain 
before my dazed brain realized that I could relieve 
this constriction by using my hands to wet the 
buckskins with water. 

“With this and the unnatural position, my legs 
and feet began to swell, and I tried to remove my 
boots. This was a difficult job, but I succeeded in 
cutting one loose with my pocket-knife, without 
destroying the foot. While I was cutting loose the 
second one the first slipped off the log, and was out 
of my reach ina moment. Then I threw away the 
other as useless. 

“You will not believe me, and I can hardly 
believe it myself, but I drifted along that way all 
that afternoon, all that evening, and far into the 
night. I suppose it was half gone when a roaring, 
so loud that even my almost dying ears heard it, 
roused me from my stupor. 

“I tried to situp. I looked about me in the dense 
darkness of the gorge, but could see nothing what- 
ever. I lifted my eyes upward, and saw the ribbon 
of star-sprinkled sky. At that moment my log 
struck and stopped, while swift water swirled up 
around my thighs. 

“The log, I knew, was turning around on the end 
that had struck a rock. I expected that it would 
shoot forward again, the other end first, down a 
great fall. But the other end caught, too, and the 
| whole thing seemed forced along sidewise for a 
| second or two in such a way that my knees were 
| out of water for the first time in hours, while the 
| current tugged fiercely at my feet and shins. 

“For some time I sat there trying to collect my 
dulled senses. Then shifting back on the log, I 
| felt around with my hands. Soon 1 concluded that 
| the log was right across a crevice at the verge of a 
| fall. The second rock that had stopped it was at 
my back. This rock came very gradually out of 
water on the up-stream side. 

“TI resolved to go to this rock if possible, and 
remain there till morning. With the most painful 
exertions I succeeded in getting upon the rock. 
Then I crawled upward on my hands and greatly 

swollen legs for a few paces. There I sank down 
on my side, lay for some time as if paralyzed, and 
then turned on my back. 

“The exertion and change of position had tortured 
me intensely, and now evei fibre in my body 
seemed to ache beyond endurance as I lay stretched 
out, looking up at the stars, hearing the roar of 
great waters beneath me, and praying—for I did 
pray humbly—that my woes might end soon.” 

A. ELLBRACE. 
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MY CAPTIVE BATS. 


One warm September day I caught a red bat 
asleep in the orchard. Pendant from a leafy twig, 
he hung motionless, and in shape and color so 
closely resembled the chrysalis of one of the larger 
moths, that I was certain of his identity only when 
he stretched and re-folded his wings for another 
nap. 

Often I had examined the common brown bat 
with his black leathern wings like a rusty kid 
glove, but this was the first opportunity for a close 
inspection of a live “red bat.” 

He hung by the left foot, head downward. The 
right foot was folded down a is his breast; the 
wings were brought forward, and the head tucked 
snugly out of sight. 

Mounting a step-ladder, I attempted to shut a box 
upon him, but a twig became entangled with the 
cover, and instantly he was circling away through 
the orchard. 




















| Tf as is satd, a bat does not see well by day, he 


must be endowed with an extra sense which enables 
him to de so swiftly through the leafy tangle 


ieee his wings. [In a moment, having 
madelthe OOS se ic 
Diy i 
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> his old twig. 

but fully awake. 
| Susy ed by one foot, the large ears set erect, 
he reminded me of a e ful dog pausing in a 
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A pocket lens brought into requisition filled 
him with suspicions. He wriggled about, swang 
and oscillated violently, showed his teeth and 
blew and spat like a cat—a picture of slyness and 
roguery. The small black, beady eyes did not 
look malicious, nor greatly alarmed. 

All those white, needle-pointed teeth marked a 
grin, and did not appear formidable. But he 
would use them earnestly if in close quarters, 





An angry Bat. 


merely to distract oue's atieution, aud gaia a 
chance of escape. 

He was so full of motion that the glass com- 
manded but slight glimpses of his velvety head; 
but the ‘‘bloomy*’ look was seen to be due to the 
fine fringing of the hairs along their sides and tips. 

A second attempt at capture was unsuccessful. 
The bright eyes were very watcliful, and at sight 
of the box, the bat dropped, circled away, and 
chose another position. 

He gritted his teeth, coughed and sniffed when 
the ladder was set beneath his new resting-place, 
but as no further violence was offered him, and 
his enemy retired, he soon folded himself and 
went to sleep again. 

Half an hour later I could examine him at 
leisure. He appearcd to dream like other aninals; 
occasionally he twitched, shivered and oscillated ; 
but he woke only when I detached his foot from 
the twig—and how wildly he struggied on finding 
himself imprisoned! 

The next question was what to do with him. 
He was very lively, despite the disadvantages of 
his build. A fine-wired cage he could slip through 
like a flash. In @ large fish globe he scrabbled 
round and round so forlorn and miserable that 
my conscience smote me. At last a wire net cover 
was hunted up, and my prisoner transferred to it. 

This suited him better. He climbed all over it, 
using teeth, hooks and claws like a parrot, and 
after satisfying himself that it was alike without 
outlet on all sides, philosophically decided that he 
might as well finish his nap. 

There was not height enough to allow of his 
hanging by the foot, so he swung himself, 
bammock-wise, from one side to the other by left 
foot and right thuinbnail, folded the right foot 
across his body, tucked his head into the opposite 
wing and went to sleep. 

When the sun was low he woke with a start, 
unfolded and shook himself, yawned and stretched 
in a very human way, and made his evening 
toilet. He used his foot as a cat does her paw, 
lapping it over and scrubbing his face and head. 

He was very particular abont his ears, scrub- 
bing them energetically, and then combed his 
head and cheeks. These arranged to his satisfac- 
tion, he lapped his brown velvet coat all over, 
not omitting any part of the furry wings, in 
which I could trace the red veins and long, slender 
bones, as he spread them to the light. 

A full half-hour did my prisoner spend making 
himself neat and trim, and he paid no attention 
to me until he had finished. Then he took a 
leisurely turn about his prison, sniffed a little 
and looked so confidently expectant of release, 
that I could not refuse to gratify him. 

As a parting joke, however, when the cover 
was upturned at the door he climbed about the 
edge, grinning and coughing, then flew straight 
at my face, disappeared over my shoulder, and 
slipped out into the night. I could fancy his 
chuckles as he went; he had made that great 
clumsy creature dodge and squeak ! 

Later I captured two bats asleep on neighboring 
branches in the orchard, but neither of tlfem 
possessed the cool temperament of the first. 
When put under the wire covers, one was in a 
panic of fear, and flopped up and down on the 
table until, from its crumpled and battered wings, 
drops of blood appeared in places; the other 
sniffed and spat like an angry cat. Neither had 
the wit to discover that the wire net offered the 
foothold which the slippery table lacked. 

I removed the covers, and they began to skim 
about. One took as large and round a circle as 
the size of the room permitted, now high near the 
ceiling, now low about my feet. The other swung 
in a long oval from an upper corner to its lower 
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orbits crossed. Faster and faster they circled, 
until at the turnings their wings fluttered audibly. 

When they tired of this th€y made futile 
attempts to cling to the lintel, or door, or window. 
Taking the hint, I put up two green branches, 
and soon they were asleep among the leaves. 

At sunset they slid out from their resting- 
places, and began circling about, at first smoothly 
and silently, bat soon growing agitated by the con- 
fined space, quick- 
ening their speed 
till their wings flut- 
tered londly, and 
our heads were diz- 
zy with watching 
them. 

The windows were 
thrown open, but 
each bat had be- 
come so used to 
his single orbit that 
he did not deviate 
from it, even when 
he passed close to 
the window. I drove 
one out after several 
attempts. The other 
kept up his revolu- 
tions with dogged 
persistency. Losing 
patience, I caught 
him in my hands. 

There is but one 
word that expresses 
the way a bat feels 
in your hands; that 
word is ‘“mimsy,” 
which ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’ de- 
fines as “flimsy and 
miserable.” A more 
flimsy and hopeless-looking creature were hard 
to imagine. All the slender bones seem about to 
snap off, and the wings go to pieces. 

But he is not as helpless as he looks. This one 
fell to gnawing my fingers in desperation. I 
tossed him ‘from the window, the wings righted 
themselves instantly, and he was away toward 


the sunset. Sara E. Cusuman. 
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TEARS. 


Through gloom and shadow look we 
On beyond the years; 
The soul would have no rainbow 
Had the eyes no tears. 
— Selected. 


———<+-____ 


MURDER OF PRESIDENT CARNOT. 

It is not easy to conceive of a murder more 
atrocious than the recent assassination of the 
President of France. M. Carnot was a good man; 
a wise, liberal, laborious statesman; he repre- 
sented popular government; he was so nobly con- 
fident of the good will of the people that he 
persisted in his duty of visiting Lyons, though 
warned of the possible danger to his life. 

He drove in an open carriage through crowded 
streets on the evening of June 24th, because he 
thought it unfitting for the President of a Republic 
to show distrust of the populace. He even insisted 
that the people should not be restrained from 
coming to shake his hand. This was what gave 
an opportunity to the Anarchist Cesario Santo. 

Santo seized that kind, extended hand, jumped 
to a step of the carriage, loosened a dagger from 
inside his sleeve, and stabbed the people’s Presi- 
dent to death at one blow. It is noteworthy that 
Henry of Navarre, the most generous and popular 
of French kings, was murdered two hundred and 
eighty-four years earlier in a manner almost 
precisely similar. 

Santo was seized instantly and saved with diffi- 
culty by the officers of the law from the outraged 
throng. There was some hope that the assassin 
might prove to be simply one of the many mad- 
men who have assailed rulers. The late beloved 
Emperor William of Germany; the good Queen 
Victoria; Bismarck; King Humbert of Italy and 
his present Premier, Crispi; the late Emperor of 


archs and statesmen have been violently assailed 
by crazy men, while the murderer of President 
Garfield was undoubtedly a ‘‘crank.”” 

This long list shows that it is one of the 
penalties of political distinction to be liable to 
attack by homicidal madmen. In these days 
those who occupy a high station are exposed to a 
further danger—to the dagger or the boimb of 


which seeks to overturn society by murder. The 
crime by which President Carnot fell seems to 
have been one of this sort. 

In 1876, at their Congress at Lausanne, the 
| Anarchists openly declared ‘war on all authority, 
elective or not, dynastic, temporary, or even 
parliamentary,”’ and Carnot was murdered simply 
| because he represented Law. The more special 
! grievance of the Anarchists against him was that 
he did not pardon the monster Vaillant, who 
exploded a bomb in the Chamber of Deputies, 
nor the similar fiends Ravachol and Henry. 

An avowed hope of the Anarchists is that their 
murderous doings will terrify the chosen of the 
people from enforcing the people's laws. How 
| Wildly they miscalculate human nature is shown 
i by what followed close on Carnot's assassination. 
Many able statesmen were not only willing but 





the French, Napoleon III.; and many other mon- | 


|some selected agent of a revolutionary body | 
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of the presidency. ‘Three days after the murder 
' Casimir-Perier was elected by the Chamber and 
the Senate of France, the two houses sitting and 
voting together, according to the constitution of 
the republic. 

The new President is described as a far more 
conservative and iron-handed man than Carnot 
was. He will be encouraged and freshly armed 
to suppress Anarchism by all the horror conse- 
quent on Santo’s crime, and that is the reply 
of the French people to the challenge of the 
Anarchist dagger. 

It is most unfortunate that Santo is an Italian, 
for the more excitable elements of France have 
screamed and rioted against Italian residents as 
though in belief that the murder sprang rather 
from Italian than Anarchist hatred. Though this 
phase of French feeling soon passed, it cannot be 
readily forgotten by the Italians, and so another 
cause of ill-feeling is introduced between the two 
nations. 

But the main result of Santo’s dagger-stroke 
has been to rouse the civilized world to a strong 
sense that the nations must combine in action for 
suppressing not only militant Anarchists, but the 
publication of the diabolical doctrines which incite 
them to war on all authority. When Civilization 
has been brought to feel that something must be 
done, something sufficient usually isdone. What 
it will be in this case cannot be precisely fore- 
seen, but law-abiders may rest assured that the 
noble Carnot did not vainly fall a martyr to duty. 


+4 + 


WHERE THE CATTLE COME TO DRINK. 


At evening, where the cattle come to drink, 
Gol are the long marali-grasses, dewy cool 
‘The alder thickets, and the shallow pool, 

And the brown 4 about the trodden brink. 

The pensive afterthoughts of sundown sink 
Over the patient acres given to peace; 

‘The homely cries and farmstead noisés cease, 

And the worn day relaxes, link by link, 

A lesson that the open heart may read 
Breathes in this mild benignity of air, 
‘These dear, familiar savour of the soll,— 

A lesson of the calm of humble creed. 

The simple dignity of common toil, 
And the plain wisdom of unspoken prayer. 


CHARLES G. D. RopeRTs. 


CHOICE OF PROFESSION. 


The members of the graduating classes in many 
of the colleges have replied to questions of the 
class statisticians, and it is possible to get an idea 
what these young men expect to do, now that 
they have received their academic degrees. As is 
usually the case, the law attracts by far the 
| largest group of the new graduates. In some 
colleges those who intend to become lawyers 
constitute more than one-half of the class. 

Next in numbers come those who propose to 
practise medicine; and following them the 
teachers. A still smaller number will enter the 
ministry, anda few have journalism or literature 
in view. 

The tendency toward the law and toward 
medicine seems to increase with each succeeding 
year, whereas the number of those who look upon 
the ministry as their chosen field grows smaller 
proportionately every year. Not long ago in the 
class statistics of our leading colleges it was rare 
to find one who had chosen journalism as his 
vocation. Now, while the number is not very 
large, yet in comparison with the other professions 
it really shows the greatest increase. 

Students are frequently advised that the law is 
the single profession which offers no greater 
inducements now than it did many years ago; 
perhaps it offers even less. The temptations to 
enter that profession seem, nevertheless, to be as 
great as ever. 

There are high prizes—we speak now only of 
money—to be won by the lawyers of the next 
generation. There have been many such prizes 
in this generation. Yet it may be safely predicted 
that the average income of the lawyers of the 
United States will in the future, as in the past, 
not greatly exceed two thousand dollars a year. 
Even in New York, where occasionally enormous 
fees are earned, it is known that after a small 
number of those highest in reputation have been 
left out of the account, the rest do not exceed an 
average of two thousand dollars income each. 

Many lawyers feel that had they chosen some 
other vocation they could with the same energy 
and ability they employ in the practice of law 
have earned not only much larger incomes but 
substantial fortunes. 

The study of medicine differs from that of law 
at this time, because there is no doubt that we are 
upon the verge of important and most beneficial 
discoveries in the science of the healing art. The 
uses of natural agents like electricity and com- 
pressed air; the extraordinary development of 
modern surgery; and the discovery of new com- 
pounds which have healing powers, offer fascinat- 
ing inducements to the original and investigating 
intellect. 

The rewards which are to be found in the 
practice of medicine are sometimes very great, 
and each young practitioner if he is studious and 
| concentrates his faculties upon his profession, 
may hope reasonably by the time he is of middle 
age to have obtained a handsome share in these 
pecuniary emoluments. 

There is an increasing disposition on the part 
of parents to give to their sons whom they design 
for a business career the advantages of a collegiate 
|education. It has been proved that a young man 
whose mind has been disciplined by training at 





vpposite. It was like watching two comets whose | eager to assumic the awful responsibility and risk the universities is quicker, possesses more original 
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resources, has greater adaptability and is Perhaps 
surer of success than his childhood playmate who 
entered business at an early age. 

The lazy or flippant-minded youth who goey 
through college cannot hope to succeed in busi. 
ness or in anything else. But, given two lads 
possessed of abont the same intellectual qualifics. 
tions, and the same industry and honorable 
ambition, the chances are that the college-hred 
one will sooner or later win in the race for success, 


——————_+0-+-____ 


A CONFUSED CAR-CONDUCTOR, 


The Chicago Tribune recently published an 
amusing sketch, which, though it doubtless owed 
something to the imagination of the humorous 
reporter, nevertheless hardly exaggerated the 
vagaries of pronunciation indulged in by a much 
mixed population. Any person accustomed to 
riding in Chicago cars must have heard some, if 
not all, of them. 

The article purported to relate the experiences 
of Conductor No. 3,333 In calling the name of 
Goethe Street; for Chicago, with {ts numerous 
German citizens, not unnaturally boasts a street 
named for the greatest light of German literature. 
No. 3,833 was new to the business, and was 
accompanied for the first few trips, according to 
custom, by older hands commissioned to instruct 
him in the duties of his route. A card was ale 
given him with the names of all the streets which 
he must call, neatly printed In their proper order. 
Everything went well until he reached Gocthe 
Street. Then he put his head inside the car and 
shouted confidently : 

“Go-eth Street!” 

Instantly the old hand—a Scotchman—jerked him 
back, and putting his own head in the doorways, 
explained condescendingly to the passengers: 

“He means Gaty.” 

He did not mean Gaty, nor did he know what he 
did mean; but he waited for the next trip, when 
his companion would be changed, to try again. 
Then he called, but a trifle dublously: 

“Go-eth-ee!” 

Again he was corrected. His new companion— 
an Irishman—supplemented his cry with: 

“Naw! naw! He means Gette: 

The third trip he decided to skip Goethe Street 
until he could make private investigations; but 
unfortunately a lady asked what street they were‘ 
passing. He hesitated, and his companion, a 
courteous little man from France, at once said, 
politely : 

“Pardon, madame; he is a new conductor. This 
street is Goat-tay !” 

Bewildered by conflicting instructions, the un- 
happy 3,333 tried subsequently as he reached the 
crucial corner Gooth, Geeth, Goaty and Geny, 
none of which proved to be right. Finally he was 
accompanied by a German, who pronounced the 
illustrious name for him correctly; but alas! he 
could not imitate the rich, throaty sound which 
was so readily emitted by the man from the Rhine. 

That night he sought for Goethe in an encyclo 
pedia, and found that the required pronunciation 
was the same as the French eu (he did not under. 
stand French), and has no exact equivalent in 
English; and the next morning he threw up his 
situation and joined the army of the unemployed. 

The pronunciation of Gocthe has tripped the 
tongues of many Americans presumably better 
educated than poor No. 3,333, but the name of the 
other most famous German author ecems simple 
enough. Nevertheless. even Schiller’s name can 
be twisted into something absurd by the ignorant. 

A lady who happened to possess a graceful 
| bronzed plaster statuette representing Goethe and - 
| Schiller standing side by side holding a laurel 
| wreath between them was equally amused and 
dismayed one morning when her parlor.maid ran 
in much agitated, exclaiming distressfully : 

“O ma’am, I'm go sorry, but when I was dusting 
them twins, Gothe and Skuller, me hand alipped 
and | broke Skuller’s nose short off!” 
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FINE MANNERS. 


Many old families in Delaware are descended 
from the French émigrés who escaped to this 
country after the execution of Louls XVI. and 
they still preserve some curious traditions of the 
court of Marte Antoinette. 

One is that the children of the nobles as s00n a: 
they could form words were taught to speak with 
wit and tact and courtesy, and to bear pain In 
silence. The little Duc d’ Angouléme, elght years 
old, when the old savant Sanbrun entered bls 
presence unexpectedly, said, touching the book in 
his hand: ‘ 

“Ah, monsieur, I am in the company of Plutarch’s 
men. You could not come at a moment more 
apropos!” 

The Count de Pallance, 
year, stood erect and calm in the cart until he 
reached the guillotine. The headsman Ufted his 
long curls. “Merci, monsieur,” said the boy ee 
bow and amile. The next moment his head relle 
in the dust. 

Fine manners took the place in Paris of virtue. 
good sense and religion. The man or roe 
Taine tells us, who showed any sign of pretensio i 
or self.conceit was not received at court. Prt 
deference was shown to women and to the a i 
Well-bred men heard of their own ruin wil he 
bon-mot, and went out to fight each other 2 
dexth with such grace and courtesy that the a 
seemed a sacrament of friendship. But under © 
this training of exquisite manners they ™' 
voluptuous and cruel. 

A recent writer says, “The Ameri 
behind him all the false ceremony whic! 
to past generations. He has no so-called 
He has little outward show of politeness. 
not rise, perhaps, when a woman enters put at 
nor take off his hat to an aged person. father 
heart he has a more sincere affection for his i 
and mother, more respect for woman, more the 
ness and justice for his fellow-man than atl o 
politer generations that went before him.’ 

Because these generations held fine man! 
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reason why the man who now is reverent and 
affectionate and kind should not express himself in 
courteous and gentle bearing. 

The nobleman who tried to force his way into 
Almack’s in a hunting-suit was thrust back, and 
asked angrily: 

“Is it I or my coat who is to be weleomed here?” 

“You, sir, in a proper coat,” was the rational 
reply. 

Let us be noblemen not only at heart, but in the 
outer garb of speech and action also. 


SS ee 


DOMESTIC TYRANT. 


Ivan Turgenieff, the Russian novelist, was 
unhappy in having a mother whom he could only 
fear, and neither respect nor love. She was a very 
hard and tyrannical woman, and though she herself 
was rolliag in wealth, she allowed her children to 
taste the dregs of poverty because she could not 
endure to have them independent of her, and 
allowed them to suffer in order to bend them to her 
will. 

When she learned that Ivan was ambitious to 
become an author, her indignation knew no bounds. 

“Is that a business for a nobleman?” she cried, 
contemptuously. “I can understand that you might 
write verses. But to be an author—an author! Do 
you know what it means to be an author? Ul tell 
you. Author and quill-driver are one and the 
same thing. Both sling ink for money. A noble. 
man should serve the ezar, make a career and a/ 
name for himself in the army, and not by slinging 
ink. And who reads a Russian book, anyway ?” 

“But, mother,” Ivan remonstrated, calmly, “why 
do you speak so contemptuously of authors? You | 
were perfectly wild about Pushkin. And then 
Joukovsky—you both loved and respected him.”” 

“Joukovsky! Well, that is quite another matter. 
You forget that he was received at court!” 

But when she found that Ivan’s books, which she 
herself professed to despise, had been criticised 
adversely in the press, she flew into one of her 
tremendous rages, which ended, as usual, with a 
physician and anodynes. 

“How,” she thundered, “do they dare criticise 
you—a nobleman and a Turgenieff?” 

“But, mother,” he explained, with imperturbable 
good-temper, “that only proves that I have attracted 
attention—that I am not a nonentity of whom 
nobody speaks.” 

“But how—how is it you attract attention? They 
find fault with you. They treat you as an imbecile, 
and you are satisfied!” 

Then tears, passionate reproaches, paroxysms of 
wrath and hasty summons of the family doctor. 

But this terrible woman was conscious of her 
besetting sins, though she did not conquer them. 
Before drawing her last breath she scrawled these 
lines on a piece of paper: “My mother, my chil- 
dren, forgive me! And Thou, Lord, forgive me, 
too; for pride—that mortal sin—was always my 
cardinal sin.” 














—_—__+e-+— —— 
RAINFALL, FORESTS AND POPULA- 
TION. 


The census shows an interesting relation between 
rainfall and population. 

Three-fourths of the people in the United States | 
dwell in regions where the annual precipitation is | 
from thirty to forty inches. The greatest density 
of population—leaving out the large cities—is 
where from forty to fifty inches of rain fall in the 
year. 

The increase in population has been the most 
rapid where the mean annual rainfall is between 
twenty and thirty inches, but allowance must be 
made for the fact that these figures have to do with 
territory newly opened to settlers through the 
building of railways, and the adyancing of the 
border-line of civilization. Density of population 
diminishes rapidly where the annual rainfall is 
considerably less or more than from twenty to fifty 
inches. 

The foregoing figures, of course, do not hoid 
good in regions where the most of the year’s rain 
comes in the form of phenomenal cloudbursts 
following periods of drought. 

A government bulletin is devoted to the question 
whether destruction of forests reduces rainfall. 
The research was exhaustive, taking in the results | 
of observations scientifically made in various 
countries. It appears that, while the clearing off 
of wooded areas affects but slightly the total 
annual rainfall, forests are invaluable conservators 
of it. They act as reservoirs of moisture, which 
they distribute to adjacent fields in rivulets or as 
dew. 

Taken together, these census figures and these 
bulletin facts are a valuable lesson on the import- 
ance of scientific forestry to this country. 
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TRANQUIL LOVERS. 


Country love-making in the old time had some. 
times a rural slowness which this generation of 
rapid progress finds it difficult to comprehend. A 
tale is told in Oldtown, for instance, of a certain 
Nabby who lived in the house of her grandfather, 
a well-to-do farmer, whose ample lands required 
the constant employment of a goodly number of 
farm hands. 












N Reuben, for the sake of being 
near his lady, sought employment as one of these | 
ands; but once having succeeded in obtais 
privilege of living in the same house with her and 
in her daily company, his energies failed to carr 


abby’s lover, 
























him farther, and matters rested at that point 
Weeks passed—months— Nabby was still 
unmarried, and Reuben still worked under the old 
farmer, whose temper did not improve with time. 
At length one day a neighbor in an adjoining 
ture heard the old man berating the poor fellow 
for some slight delinquency with a vigor which, 
culminating in the threat that he would not allow 
him to marry Nabby after all, wrung out a reinon 
drawled Reuben, pathetically, “that 
doos seem pretty hard, when here I been chasin’ 





round after her these fifteen year: 
A chase at that lively rate it might seem would 
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ver vena but when the fair and faithtul Rally 
had reached an éven age between forty and fifty, 
it resulted in their union none the less. 

Another rustic match, if concluded with more 
speed, seems scarcely to have involved as much 
sentiment. Samuel came courting to Almira, a 
sensible spinster of thirty-seven, who, after due 
reflection, delivered her decision thus: 

“Why, no, Samuel—no, J don’t want ye, reely; 
but if you've a mind to go round to Dan’l Green’s 
and ask his Susan, I think there’s a good chance 
she might take ye.” 

Duly grateful for the suggestion, Samuel pro- 
ceeded to Dan’l’s and asked Susan, who accepted 
him promptly, as Almira had foreseen she would 
do. They were married, and the match proved in 
ull ways successful. Only, when Almira made her 
wedding visit and was shown over the house, she 
admired the newly furnished “fore-room” with its 
horsehair furniture and neatly sanded floor, to an 
extent that Samuel did not consider in good taste. 
If it was a better room than any in her own home 
it was surely not his fault. So, in the hearing of his 
tranquil bride,—who heard his remarks with 
serenity,—he said reproachfully to his first choice: 

“Well, ye know, Almira, it might ha’ been yours 
if you’d wanted, but ye see ye didn’t want it, and 
so it’s Susan’s. Susan had sense!” 











A DISTINCTION. 


“Yes, I suppose you may call Eben a successful 


| man. He does a good business, but in my mind he 


isn’t prosperous.” So said Mrs. Tracy to her 
sister, who had congratulated her on the purchase 
by her husband of a mill which he was thought to 
have bought at a bargain. 


“Well,” returned her sister, “it seems to me 
everything he touche es out just right. He's 
the busiest man in town. 

“That's just it,” retorted Mrs. Tracy. “He's 
busy and he succeeds in his doings, but that isn’t 
prospering—not as 1 understand it. ‘You see,” she 
continued, “when we were first married he leased 
the little Woollen mill down on the stream, and got 
along first-rate. He wasn’t overbusy, and we used 
to ride round together every afternoon and have 
lots of company and good tines. 

“But he began to make money and buy more | 
wool, and more mills to take care of it and more 
storehouses to put it in, until it takes about all his 
time to get from one mill to the other. Sometimes 
Isee him on a Sunday, but he is generally busy 
resting up to start again, 

as if he was chained ina galley.” 

but he does make money,” said one. 

1, perhaps so, but it all’ goes to buy more 
wool. If anybody hankers for lots of wool in this 
world, that’s'one thing. Eben has any amount of 
wool, but when it comes to getting the real solid 

















goodness out of life and enjoying it, he’s forgotten | 


how to do it. Really, as I look at ‘it, Eben is the 
most unprosperous man in town. 





NOT CHEAP LABOR. 


A correspondent on the Pacific slope sends The 
Companion some notes of interest regarding the 
work of Chinamen, which show, at least so far as 
they go, that the average American is a much better | 
and faster, and consequently “cheaper,” workman 
than the Chinese, The correspondent was entrusted 
last winter to “herd,” as it is called in California, a 
half-dozen Chinamen who were engaged at a dollar 
and a half a day to prune grape-vines. 

While overseeing the work of the Chinese, the 


white man was expected to prune as many vines as 
he could. He found that he had no trouble to Keep 














| up his row of vines and give instructions and loo! 


after all the Chinese at the same time. _ 
When he devoted himself steadily to pruning, he 
had no difficulty in pruning two rows to the China 
‘alchough he had not the experience 
id make him a fast pruner. 
ved a dollar and seventy-five cents a 
‘und his labor, at this rate, was much cheaper | 
n that of the Chinamen. 
The same correspondent worked: the preceding | 
autumn at grape-picking, and earned two dollars i 
day and over at three cents a tray of grapes. 
gang of Chinese, working at the same fnepera at at 
the same time, averaged but seventeen trays a day | 
apiece. They were paid by the day. The white 
man’s labor was in this case also much the cheaper. 




















IN AGONY. 


The following extract from a letter written to a 
friend by Wilson, the ornithologist, gives a picture 
which should move the hearts even of those who 
ney voluntarily think of their four - footed 
brothers: 


“One of my boys caught a mouse in school, a few 
days ago, and directly marched up to me with the 
prize. I set about drawing it, the same evening; 
and all the while, the y ngs of its little heart 
showed it to be in the ext agony of fear. 

“I had intended to kill it, in order to fix it in the 
claws of # stuffed owl; but happening to spill a 
few drops of water near where it was tied, it 
pped it with such eagerness, and looked in my 
face with such an eye of supplicating terror as 
perfectly overcame me. I immediately untied it, 
and restored it to life and liberty. 

“The agonies of a prisoner at the stake, while the 
fire and instruments of torture are preparing could 
not be more severe than the sufferings of that poor 
mouse; and insignificant as the object was, I felt, 
at the moment, the sweet sensation which mercy 
leaves on the mind when she triumphs over 
cruelty.” 


What a lesson for us all!) And what an excellent 























‘anecdote to read to the family cat, when she sits 


down to wash her face after a lunch on uncooked 
food! 


MAKER AND MADE. 


A remarkable argument is said to have been | 


once made by a German adventurer who was 
lectur 


glory of mechanics as a science. 








“T tell you w 
tleman to an inter 
ting dat is made is more 
I show you how itis mit 
. dat T make de round wheel on de 











ut wheel roll five hundred 

mile! An’ me—I cannot roll one single leetle 
mile! 

“Subbose T am de an’ T make de big 

barrel for to hold de ut. Dat barrel he 





annot hold more 








hold gallon an’ ton! ¢ 
fs tie 2 quart, mein friends—not more as two, 
tree quart 

His audience evidently saw the point, to jud 
from their applause, and the lecturer, beami 









With satisfaction at his own powers of 
proceeded to other branches of his subject. 





He’s about as much a | 


ng in London, his theme being the great 









Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably i 
acknowledged the purest and best. [Ade. 
es 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” cleanses aud preserves the teeth. Used daily 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [Adr. 
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Free to any address, A complete jllustrated manual | one Gent a Glas. Patch’s Novus 
describing construction and operation of Telephoue ROOT BEER 
and Telegraph lin tof all apparatus and material 

required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St. N.Y. ¢ TABLETS 
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‘Sounders and Keys and 
all Electrical Supplies.” | 
Sounder $2.25; Key $1, ( 
plete outfit; one cell of bat 
(6x7), one Ib, of blue vitriol, 
one crowfoot zine, one copper, 


Beats Them All. 


One of Patch’s No- 
rus Koot Beer Tab- 
lets makes a glass 
of Delicious Root 
Beer immediately. 
No yeast! No fer: 
mentation! No ale 
cohol formed? Buy 
OL you ATHREIRtOE 
send 13¢.for 1 bot- 
tle or$i.16for1 doz. 
bottles post-paid, 
armacists, D1 Broad St., Boston, Mss. 
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For Beauty, 


For comfort, for improvement of the complex- 
fon, use only Pozzoni's POWDER; there is 
nothing equal to it. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
J WORK IS PLEASANT, 
and pays good 

round, in goo 
We teach it quickly, and start our 
graduates in railroad service, Write 
tor free Illus. Catelogue, Address 

Valentine's Schoo! of Telegraphy, 


Janesville, Wis. 
66 ROM E ” 
Tea, and Coffee Pots. Ve 
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1800 People 


Who Suffered from 


Hay-=Fever 
or Asthma 


Unite in praising our treatment. 
Why hesitate to 


| Try It Yourself ! 


We'll send you our new 128- page book, 
“Asthma and Hay-Fever Cured to Stay 
| Cured,” with the 1800 names and addresses and 
blanks for free examination by mail, if you will 
send your name and mention ‘THE COMPANION. 


Address Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SHALL WE? 


Rend you 100 Beautiful samples of the latest designs of | 
Wal re cing large buyers we are 
able toseli the best goods for the leastmon- 
Send 10¢. in stamps to pay ps 
our book," Hints on Pretty Room. itisfaction guaran- 
teed ormoney refunded A GENTS make big money tak- 
ing orders; send 1 for large Sample Books. 
WILLIAM WATLAGES ne Pine St., Philada 
EN, Fashionable 


. HAIR. 


will mail goods to 
i rties. through- 
States for 
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No mone 
until they arer 
z No obligation to 
keep goods if unsat 
tory. Send for circular. | 
JOHN MEDINA, | 
451 A Washington 5 
BOSTON, TASS. 
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‘Try ther 
Look well. 


yd most econon 

You will like them. 
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for a box of 





ean well. 
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Mut for cents, 
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FULL LINE FOR BOYS and GIRLS 
$85 As well as Ladies and Gentlemen. 
: SUPERLATIVE QUALI 
rl line of thoroughly high grade 
built in the world at medium 


only line of strictly high 
leycles for boys and iris builtat 








Strictly High Grade a 

Warraated One Year Cata, “B" tnniled fi 
Guaranty backed by INDIANA BICYCLE CO. 

a Million Dollar Co. it., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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There is Economy 
In wearing the SSHAWKNIT L{ALF-H OSE, 


for they are the MOST DURABLE as well as the best-fitting. 
Testimonials to the effect that they are the best, and 


CHEAPEST IN THE END 


are received every day from all classes of wearers. 


None genuine unless stamped CGrawit nie on the toe. 
SHAW STOCKING Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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DOCTOR'S PRAISE 


“AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is without an equal as 
a blood-puritier and cannot have praise enough, 
No other blood medicine I have ever used, and 
I have tried them all, is so thorough in its action 
and effects so many permanent cures as Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”— Dr. H. F. Merrity, 94 Western 


Sarsaparilla 











Only 
Admitted at the World’s Fair. 


AYER’ S) PILLS for igieeevon 


Ayer’s = 














AN INCIDENT OF BATTLE. 


A drummer boy fell in the heat of battle, 
Only a lad ina snit of gray; 

He heard the shouts and the musketry’s rattle 
Over the field where the wounded lay, 

No one could help while the guns were raking 
eadow and wood with their leaden hail ;— 
“The foe has charged and our Ines are breaking! 

The day is lost!"" was his bitter wall. 


He closed his eyes while the shock and thunder 
Of awful carnage was opened anew 
Then fainted away, Was it any won 





der 








When another bullet had pierced him through? 
He roused at last, and the tide of battle 
Again had changed, for he heard the fray 


In the wood beyond, with the ceaseless rattle 
Of shot and shell in their deadly play. 


1and his throat was burning; 
ri” he faintly sighed. 
is t the labored turning 
prostrite form. while a clear voice cried : 
“My eanteen’s full, but my arm ts broken 
See! you can reach, if you bend this wa. 
He moved and groaned, and with thanks 
Reached for the water, but shrank away. 


He saw, with a start and a sudden quiver, 
The youth at his feet wore a suit of blue, 
And he marked the frown and the creeping shiver 
Which mastered and held him, and 
through, 
At sound of the yell frorp the rebel forces 
Which told the tale that the fight was done, 
To the Southern lad, how the fresh life courses 
Along his veins, for the day is won! 


“See, here is the water.” The youth had rallied, 
‘And moved still nearer the form in Bray. 

Itcost him much, for his face grew pallid: 
He lingered a moment to faintly say: 

“Ld reach you the can, but my arms are shattered,” 
Then closed his eyes ‘in a deathlike awoon. 

He had given his all toa foe! What mattered 
When all would be over so swift and soon 


‘With a sob in his throat for the hero before him, 
The drummer boy turned, and with tremulous touch | 
On the pale face sprinkled the water, and o'er him. 
Murmured a prayer. That was all. Not much! 
But, just for a moment, the clond was rifted 
For one sweet gleam of the heaven of love, 
And there, as the darkness was slowly Ifted, 
The star of brotherhood shone above. 


MAY M. ANDERSON. 
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THE OLD HILL-PATH. | 


‘Tis true; it is as graceful a3 when, in other days, 

It wound along in beauty to the top; but as I gaze 

Fhls musing hour upon it. nad teary my eyelida fill 
¢ 


For something's gone forever from the old path up the 
The sunlight and the shadows rest upon it with the 





samt 

Dear benedictive presence as jn the days when came 

No aching care to haunt me, from morn till eve at will, 

Ere something passed foresr from the old path up the 
nin. 

The breezes 


The blithe bi: rf 


une; 

And, 43 then, the myriad blossoms all around their 
wealth distil, 

But something's gone forever from the old path up the 
pill. 


as they loiter by, the old airs fondl: 


croon, 
irda in the tree-tops sing as in my Ii! 


e's lost, 


Something—a face—a touch of hand—a volce—a 
presenve—lo! 
A world that brought me heaven, all vanished with the 
ow 
Of pauseless Time, and, slowly, along I wander stili— 
With something yone forever from the old path up the 
tll, 


1 
Would ye might come again—again—oh, days xo dear to 


me, 
And give me back the glory of my life’ 
For, though Summer reigns a godd 
lives Winter's chill, 
ince: something's. gone forever from the old path up 
he hill, 





sweet Aready! 
in my heart 





I Hft my wet eyes skyward, and plead, “Why must it 


e- 
This inmost desolation, this awful 
But Silence mocks my heart's ¢ 
my eyelids fill | 
Ah! something's gone forever from the oli path up the 





misery?" 
'y, While fresh tears | 


The sun in royal splendor is flushing all the west; 

The day is dyfng—dying—'twill soon be time for rest; 

But ah! no rest for me, as all alone | wander, still— 

With something gone forever from the old path up the 
n 


GEO. NEWELL Lovgvoy. 
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DEATH BY FIRE. ! 


In July, 1893, there way a great fire on the. 


grounds of the Exhibition at Chicago, by which + 
a huge Storage Warehouse was destroyed. 
fireman had climbed to the top of the tower, and | 
was working with furions energy, when, looking 
down, he suddenly became aware that the struc- | 
ture beneath him was in flames, and that every | 
chance of escape was gone. ' 

The fireman was recognized at the same moment , 
by his comrades. He was a young man, un- 
married, full of health and strength, with hosts 
of friends. ‘The gayest. most affectionate com 
panion,”’ they said afterward. ‘He was glad to 
be alive. His heart was full of kindness to every 
living thing.” “Nobody ever got more fun or 
good-will or happiness out of the world than 
John.” 

But here was an end tu the happy, full life. ' 
To wait for the flames was death; to leap from: 
the tower was death. | 

He looked below him. There lay the beautiful 
Dlue lake with its white sails: yonder stretched , 
the city of Chicago pulsing with human life. At 
his feet rose the wonderful white city of Peace, 
where the flaxs of all nationy floated. In the 
broad avenue of the Plaisance the bright, happy 
crowds thronged. They did not then see this | 
man, who had loved his fellow-men so well, and | 
was now facing his death. | 

‘The flames rose quickly ; the tower shook. In | 
that last moment the world must have seemed ! 
very beautiful to the doomed man. and the men 
and women he was leaving very dear, for he | 
suddenly lifted his hands with a passionate gesture 
of farewell. 

The swift tongues of flame leaped up toward | 
him. The gathering crowd saw him now. Women ; 
fainted, as they watched his erect figure, and 
strong men wept. 

The poor boy, courageous and full of gentle; 




















thrilled him | 





THE YOUTW’ 


fecling to the last, tried to send them his farewell | 
greeting, but it could only be by signs. He threw 

kisses to the beautiful city, to the sun sinking out 
of sight, to the crowd who, eager and breathless, 
watched him as if he were a brother. 

Then there was a burst of flame reaching to the 
|sky. When it cleared away the tower was gone. 
An agonizing interval followed. Then the multi- 
tude moved away, silent and unnerved, never to 
forget the scene they had witnessed, or the 
emotions stirred by the farewell greetings of the 
brave sou! who had passed on to meet his God. 


. 
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MAKING AN OX-YOKE. 


In the olden time, a jack-knife was indispensable 
to the contentment of a Yankee boy. Its homely : 
horn handle and blade of the best steel made him 
an expert in whittling useful things for the house 
and farm. With it he learned inis first lessons in 
the school of the carpenter and wheelwright. In 
| those days almost any Yankee farmer could build 
' 4 frame-house, or make all of an ox.cart except 
the wheels. In “My Life and Times,” Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin, the missionary, tells how whittling enabled 
him and his brother to make an ox-bow and a cart. | 
| when they were boys on a farm. 

Their mother, a widow, had only money enough 
| to buy a new plow and a pair of cart-wheels. The 
two boys determined to make a cart's tongue, axle 
‘and bédy, and an ox-yoke. They had’ become 

experts th whittling, and though one was only 
thirteen years old, and the other fifteen, they 
thought that boys could do some things as well as 
men. 

They cut down a yellow birch, and obtained two 
lengths for yokes. Borrowing a board pattern, 
they began hewing the log to the pattern, having 
for touls an axe, drawshaye, jack-plane and auger. 

The log wag soon in shape so that it could be 
worked upon before the kitchen fire at night. A» 
it was diflleult to work the curved surface with 
‘nothing but a drawshave, they borrowed a spoke 
ave, and with it nicely finished the yoke. They 
raped it with pi of glass and polished the 
surface by hard rubbing with a dry stick. | 

They bored the holes—and ruined the yoke. The 
holes ‘were not parallel, and the bows would not 
enter. Their hearts broke. A neighbor comforted 
them by praising the work, telling them that in 
attempting to bore the holes they were trying to do 
‘ what few men could do. 
| “Make another just like this one, but leave it 
straight on the back, and I will come and bore the 
* said he. 
made another yoke, bu' 



























as the neighbor did 





/ not come at the moment they expected him, they 
‘invented a way 


of making the four auger ‘holes 
parallel to each other. 

The result was a success, an improvement on the 
first yoke, and the boys 
were glad of their mis. 
fortune. The neigh- 
bor came along, and 
seeing the finished 
yoke, asked: 

“Well, boys, who 
bored those holes?” 

“We.” 

“Then you have 
spoiled another good 
yoke.” 

When, however, he 
found them perfect, he 
exclaimed, “Don’t tell 
me a He; you never 

“did that.” 

They showed him 
how they had worked, and he faughingly said, 
“When Fimake a yoke you shall bore it.” 

They then made an axle and tongue for the new 
cartwheels, and a potato body, or box body, and a 
hay body. 

‘There was an education in this hard work. It 
prepared both boys for the battle of life. Years 





















after, one of them, Cyrus, won a college education, | 
and built on the banks of the 
and a laundry, by which he 

al 





became a inisstonal 
Bosphorus a baker 
warhed clothes and baked bread for hundreds of 
British soldiers during the Crimean war. 

He did more—he built Robert College, whose 
magnifleent edifice proves what the drudge 
New England farm can do in educating boys for 
the work of life. 
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PARDONABLE DESERTION. 


In the winter of 1862-3 Colonel A. C. Battle, of 
the Confederate army, presided over 4 court mar- 
tial of the Army of Northern Virginia, Case after 
case Was disposed of, and then the case of Edward 
Cooper was called—a young artilleryman charged 
with desertion. The prisoner pleaded not guilt 
and the judge-advocate was beginning for the 
prosecution, when the court interposed to ask the 
accused who hix counsel was. “I have no coun. 
sel,” was the reply. The specliieations agalust 
him were all sustained by the evidence, and he 
Was told to introduce his witnesses. “TI have no 
witnesses,” he answered. The president of the 
court, astonished at the prisoner’s calmness, sid: 




















“Have you no defence: 
abandoned your comrades 
colors without any reason?” 

“There was a reason,” said the young ma 
it will not avail me before a military court.” 

“You may be mistaken.” 

The prisoner trembled, and for the first time 
tears fled his eyes. He stepped up to Colonel 
Battle and handed him a letter. “There, colonel, 
is what did tt." 

The president read the letter, and In a moment 
his eyes, too, Were moist. The paper war passed 
from hand to hand, and soon the whole court 
in tears. This was the letter, as Colonel Battle 
read it in the prisoner’s defence: 


Is it possible that you 
and deserted) your 











but 














“My DEAR EDWaRb.—I have always been proud 
of you, and since your connection with the Confe: 
erate Army [ha rouder of you than eve 

would not have y nything Wrong for the 
world; but before God, ward, unless you come 
home, we must die! Last night I was roused by 
little Eddie crying. Tealled and said, ‘What's tl 
matter, Eddie?’ and he said, ‘O mamma, Tam so. 
hungry? And Luey, your darling Lucy, she 
never complains, but she ls growing thinner every. 

a d before God, Edward, unless you come 
home, we must all die. Your Mary.” 


“What did you do when you received this letter?” 
asked Colone) Battle. 

“L applied for a furlough,” was the prisoner's 
answer. “The application was rejected. Agiin 
and again T made applic ation, and it was rejected. 
Then, one night, as TE wandered back and forth in 
the camp, with Lucy’s eyes on me and her mother's 
words burning into my Drain, | was no longer the 
nfederate soldier; f was the father of Lucy and 
He ndof Mary, And I would have passed 
thos 








































| gullopin’ over the world, an’ escapin’ with his 





¢ lines ff every gun in the battery had fired 
upon me. ! 
“PT went home. Mary ran out to meet me. Her | 
arms were round me as she Whispered: | 
oO Edward. bam so happy! [Tam so glad you 
got your furlough! 
“She must have felt me shudder. 








She turned 


COMPANION. 


pale as death, and catching her breath at every 
word, she sald: 

“QO Edward, Edward, go back! go back! Let 
me and the children go down to the grave, but save 
the honor of your name!’ 

“And here 1 am, not brought here by military 
power, but in obedience to Mary’s command, to 
abide the sentence of your court.” 

Moved as the oflicers of the court martial were, 
they did their duty as they understood it, and each 
in turn pronounced the same sentence: “Guilty.” | 

Fortunately the proceedings of the court were | 
reviewed by the commanding general. He endorsed 
the record thus: 

“HEADQUARTERS ARMY NORTHERN VIRGINIA. 
—The finding of the court is approved. The pris- 
oner is pardoned, and will report to his company. — 

R. E. LEE, General. 
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RAIN IN THE WOODS. 


Silence first, with gloom o’erhead ; 
Not a stir in bush or tree; 
Wood-folk all to coverts fled 
Dumb the gossip chickadee, 
pushes shake, 


Thena little rustling 
ns by 


sigh; 
Tree tops toss, and 
athered fern and brake. 








And a silent wave gi 
In the 


Now a murmur, growing loud 
In the pine-tops far and near; 

And the woods are tossed and 
Like a soul in sudden fear, 


of the rain 
leafy roofs, 
y over a plain 
Galloping with silver hoofs! 
patter on the ground, 


Patter, 
le, rustle in the trees; 








d bowed, 





Ruatl. 
And the beaded bushes round 
Drip, when shaken by the breeze. 


Ah! ff you would Nature know 
Close and true in all her 
Flee not fron 
Hear the ri 





JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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MODIFIED HEREDITY. 


“Is your grandson Ike like his pa or his ma?” 
inquired one of Mr. Fosdick's neighbors of the old 
inan, who had just returned from a visit to his son's 


JULY 19, 144, 





when the 


——— ———- 
{body was in his seat, book in hand, 
master entered proudly without a word. 

They all had expected a holiday, and g0 no one 
had studied the night lesson. ‘The result was the 
every one In the schoolhouse was whipped below 
the day wits over. Thus the great rebellion vse 
suppressed, and school did not close until late a, 
Christinas eve. 


-———_-- = e+ -—___ 


PHOSPHORESCENT GHOsT. 


Many years ago an Irish student, having obtained 
a travelling scholarship at Oxford, went abroad ip 
see the world, of w! 
with the classics, he had not the slightest knowledge 
of any modern language save English. On landing 
atthe sleepy town of Ghent, he put up at an old, 
many-passaged hotel, and allied forth in the 
evening to see the town. Shortly after nine o'clock 
he returned to the hotel, through streets ominously 
silent. He found the doors shut, and saw no sign. 
of life within. After making noise enough to rouse 
the “seven sleepers,” he heard the sound of wine 
one moving within. 


The door was stealthily unbarred, and some 
one,—whether man or woman he could not tell — 
holding a dim oil lamp, reluctantly gave hin 
admission. Then barring the door and muttering 
unintelligible sounds, the figure disappeared. The 
guest yelled for the waiter, and was answered by a 
mocking echo. 

fle groped his way up the creaking etaireace, 
and felt along the passage till he came to an open 
door. Thinking it the door of his room, which he 
had left open to guide him, he entered. A shriek 
was heard, and a gruff voice called out in French, 
; "Who are you?” He retreated, and heard the 
door angrily shut and bolted. 

‘i box he had some ct, 











ir fusees 
x tap Ile lighted one of the fusees, 
| but before he could apply the flame to the taper it 
wentout. After exhausting his stuck of matches, 
and filling the Pavone with asstrong sulphurous 
odor, he was left in the darkness of despair. 

He regained the staircase, descended it, and 
found his way to a subterranean pass e. There 
suddenly he heard a piercing shriek, and then a fall 
like that of a carpet-bag. A rushing of many feet 
was followed by a light. 

The feet were those of walters and chamber. 
maids. The fall was that of a plump English lady's 
maid. The bearer of the light spoke English, and 














family “down b’low.” “Well, now, Ike isa kind of 
a mixture of his parents, I should jedge,” said Mr. 
Fosdick. 
impartial by nater, as fur as favorin’ his pa an’ ma 
goes. But it’s kind 0’ cur’ous how things is evened 
up in that boy, I declare. 


“Now his pa, ye see, was allus quick as a flash, 


an’ free-handed, an’ he was a gre’t singer, an’ fond | 


of his books, too. 

“Well, now, Ike's got ev’ry one vo’ them qualities, 
only they’re worked out kind o’ diffrent. He's 
quick, like hig pa, only his quickness takes kind o° 
queer streaks. He's the fust child, they tell me, to 
ketch the measles or any sech disease that’s goin’ 
the rounds. Ike leads ’em, ev'ry time. An’ he's 
an awful quick.steppin’ child. Us ma told me she 
cal'lated he’d step onter an’ inter more things In 
half an hour than any other boy livin’. 











“Then he's free-handed, same as his pa wits, only 
some diffrent. He'd give away his ma’s an’ pa’s 
things tll they hadn't a garment left. He don’t 





seem to have no jedgment about it, some way or 
"nothe: 

“An’ he's a tremenjous singer, lke his pa. The 
only diffrence js that Providence has seen fit to give 
him a voice that’s more like the creaking of a rusty 
hinge than anythin’ I ever heerd come out of a 
mortual throat. 

“An’ then books, he takes after his pa there, no 
mistake; only he don’t seem to hanker for his 
school.books. "It’s reg'lar atories that he admires to 
get hold of. His pu says that if he can ketch 2 

ok that tells a yarn ‘about a boy th: fet 
life 
ev’ry page or two, he'll set an’ study over it till 
jong after he’d oughter be abed.” 

“Well, that’s his pa’s side of him,” resumed Mr. 
Fosdick after a pause. “Now his ma, she was 
allus 

“Does he take after his ma, the same way he 
doeg after his pa?” interrupted the neighbor. 

“Jest about the same,” adinitted Mr. Fosdick, as 
he pushed back the forestick a little with his foot; 
“jest about the same.” 

“Is he much of 
inquired the visitor. 

“Well,” said’ Mr. Fosdick, “I dunno’s ye could 
rightly call Ikea fort, jest now, for his qualities 
aint really strained out, as ye might 50 ut he's 
areal eniployment for his pa an’ ma, au’ a number 
of other folks. 





























“a comfort to his parents?” 
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MUTINY. 


Judge Dabney, in some reminiscences of school 
life, published in “Blue and G says that one 
of hig teachers, “Old Briggs,” as the boys irrever- 
ently called him, would sometimes “break up” ten 
days or so before Christmas. One year, ax he 
showed no signs of doing this, the big boys formed 
a conspiracy to bar him out. They went to the 
schoolhouse at an early hour, entered it, and forti- 
fled themselves. Judge Dabney says: 


My brother, some small boys and J came up, and 
as the door was closed, were commanded by the 
large boys inside to crawl under the schoolhou 
and enter by a hole made by amissing plank. We 
beheld a strange sight. The legs of the benches 
were all knocked out, and set up against the doors 
and windows so that no one could enter. 

While we little boys capered 
about, in sure anticipation of holi- 
day, and some of the big boy 
declared they could keep the 
master out for a week, another, 
standing by the cavernous fire: 

lace, armed with the leg of a 
bench, was showing how he would 
brain “Old izes” if he should 
try to enter by coming down the 
chimney. 

“Old” Briggs” was goon seen 
coming up the hill, with his thumbs 
in the armholes of hi est and his 
bat drawn over his He was | 
followed by his only. pet, # little | 

i 









































colored boy, who had learned by 
gad experience how unsafe it was 
for him to reach the schoolhouse 
before his master. 

Mr. Brigys walked up to the door | 
and demanded to be let in. The 
largest boy answered him, in posi- 

jones > 1 
We're not going to do it unless 
you promise to give us a holiday !”” 

“Let ime in!” ealled Mr. Briggs. 

“We want holiday till Christmas,” replied the 
spokesman inside, in a tone indicating a little less 
confidence than before. ! 

The 
the edge of the grove, where he could see a negro 
boy eutting wood. 

Oly! he shouted. 
whe? said O) 
Bring me tha 
While he was bringing it the benches were taken 
down, the legs put in, the door opened, and every- 
























“He seems to 've been mapped out real! 





ster turned away and slowly walked to | for some accident. 


| from him the stranger learned the cause of his 
| rescue, 

| ‘The ‘fruitless attempts to light his taper had 
‘covered hig fingers with phosphorus from the 
| matches. His gesticulations had rubbed the phos. 
| phorus over his clothes, and in the dark passa 
| glowed with unearthly light. The lady" 
| Nerves were upset, and she went into h 
| Having explained these facts, the waiter showed 
the guest to his room. 
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| BAD MANNERS. 


| The unregulated curlosity which begets bed 
manners, and even impudence, is strikingly illue. 
trated by some anecdotes told in Mr. Humphrey's 
book, “The Queen at Balmoral.” While residing 
at Balmoral, Queen Victoria is accustomed some. 
times to worship at the Presbyterian kirk, arro- 
the Dee. There she has been annoyed more thau 
once by the summer visitors, who crowded the 
little church, and stared at her during the service. 
Some went go far as to look at her through opera 
glasses. 

“Of course I stared at the queen,” said one 

woman, “it was what I drove over to do.” 

|, ;But' was not the queen annoyed?” ached 3 


friend. 
but what did J care for 





I suppose so; 


Another Englishwoman visited the church on 
Sacrament Sunday, when ten long, narrow tables 
read with white Hnen, stood in the aisles. 

these the communicants were seated, as many 

there was room for, and after communicating they 

Tose and gave place to others. 

This Englishwoman placed herself as near a 
possible to the queen, and as her majesty left the 
table, she rose from her seat, and swept a low 
courtesy. “Mad! mad!” exclaimed a ecandalizel 

' Scotchman. 

| While the queen was driving, one of her hone: 
fell lame, and the pair were taken out, leaving the 
carriage in the public square until a fresh pair 
could be attached. A crowd of summer visitors 
gathered, but they all kept at a respectful distance 

j save one woman. She went up to the carriage, and 
leaning upon ft, stared directly in the queen's face. 
who lowered her umbrella before her. 

At that moment John Brown, her blunt servant, 
appeared. ts 

“Be off there! Be off there! Away with you 
said he in his roughest manner, sweeping his anu 
out toward the impudent intruder. 
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SUGAR AND MUS 


The fact that sugar is sweet is not its only recom 
mendition as an article of diet. Recent scientific 
investigution has tended to increase our respert 
for it as an important factor in the development 
and nourishment of bodily strength and activity. 
Indeed, Doctor Vaughan Hardy bas lately Te 
! ported to the Royal Society in London the results 
of experiments which have led him to the belief 
that sugar is “the principal factor in the production 
of muscular energy.” 

He finds that sugar not only greatly f 

the amount of muscular work that can he done, 

alxy postpones the effects of fatigue. Way 
When two hundred and fifty grammes of suet 

were added to the meals consumed during 2) ay 
the work accomplished in cight hours was increase 

between twenty-two and thirty-six percent. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that these 

" experiments tell us nothing of the other effer ie “ 

sugar, and therefore they cannot be quoted * 

scientific authority for overindulgence in the use 

sweets, Use without abuse will always remain 
great law of health. 








| increases 
but 
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THEY HELD ON. 


The first experience of riding in a railway train 
is undoubtedly very exciting to the person himself, 
and sometimes the novice affords amusement to his 
fellow-passengers. A correspondent eends us the 
following anecdote: 

Twas on a Western train when we stopped ats 
small station where two young fellows entered and 


5 
took seats near me. They were unaccustomed 
railway travel, and were constantly on the ¥ 





‘ould raise the window 


Every few minutes they w 
4 mitly, ag the train came aroun 


and look out. Presently, as 
acurve, one of them xiw a fence which he seen 
to suppose crossed the track. Jerking his head 1 
he suid in a frightened tone loud enough to 
heard by every one in the ear: fence.” 
“Hold on tight, BHI, she’s gotn’ to jump & 
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A PRETTY GOWN. 


All the shop windows in town are full 

Of silk and cotton and gingham and wool, 

Bit none of them shows a gown so gay 

As the one Mrs. Humming-Bird wears to-day. 

"Tis the very same fashion her grandmother wore, 

And hasn’t a seam or a pucker or gore; 

The sun doesn’t fade it, the rain doesn’t spot, 

And it’s just the thing, whether chilly or hot. 

’Tis a perfect fit, and it won’t wear out, 

But will last her as long as she lives, no doubt. 
ANNA M. PRaTT. 








FOUND 


Exasperated Parent: 1 declare! You yellow-legs a: 


THE YOUTH 


in their Sunday frocks of white muslin, with blue 
velvet bodices and blue hair ribbons. Tessa and 
Filipa and their little brother, Marco, were in 
their best attire. ‘Two Chinese lanterns, left over 
from the Fourth of July celebration, were sus- 
pended from the clothes-line, and gave the roof 
| quite a festive appearance. 

The children danced and ran races, around and 
around, till it was a wonder they did not tumble 
off into the street below; but they were used to 
the dangerous playground, and no such calamity 

| took place. 
The grand feature of the party was the supper, 
which was served upon a soap-box that Tessa had 
| carefully scrubbed. She had left none of the 
| marks of trade save the big ‘‘Welcome,” the 

name of the soap, which she thonght an appro- 
| priate motto. 

Mamma Schmeltzer contributed some small 

| biscuits, and Mamma Cunio a little cake, to the 
| entertainment; and the children ate and ate and 


el 


AT LAST. 


re the most troublesome children Lever raised. Every 


one of you will get wet through and keep me awake all night with your sneezing. 


——— 


TESSA CUNIO’S LAWN PARTY. 


“I am going to have a lawn party !"’ announced 
Tessa Cunio, one hot July morning. 

Her audience of four looked interested. 

“Like the big one we saw last night?’ asked 
Filipa. 

Tessa nodded. 

“Where will it be ?”” asked Franziske. 

“Oh, up here,” replied Tessa, carelessly. 

“Up here’ was a triangular tin roof, three 
stories above the street, where Marmma Cunio 
and Mamma Schmeltzer hung their washing, 
where the two papas smoked their pipes on hot 
nights, and where the children played week in 
and week out. 

The building itself was in the shape of a 
flatiron, bounded on two sides by bustling city 
streets, and on the other by the steam railway 
tracks that ran through the heart of the town. 


There were four floors in front and three in the | 


rear, and the Cunios and the Schmeltzers occupied 
the fourth story and the tin roof upon which 
their back windows opened. 

Papa Cunio kept a fruit and peanut stand at 
one corner of the building, between the railroad 
and the sidewalk, and Papa Schmeltzer worked 
in a big factory ; the families were very friendly. 

Papa Cunio was not in a good humor that 
morning. A boy had been stealing some of his 
peaches, and thieving boys always made him 
cross. So when Tessa begged for a few bananas 
and peanuts for her party he would give her 
ncthing. This was disappointing—to think of a 
Jawn party with no dainties to eat! 

But Tessa did not despair; she never despaired. 
Tessa was always happy. Even now, when her 
father left her in charge of the fruit stand while 
he attended to some outside business, her bright 
smile seemed to attract customers, for she was 
kept busy most of the time. 

As she was cutting off some bananas for a lady 
her quick eye caught sight of a boy, who had 
been leaning against a farther corner of the stand, 
adroitly tucking a peach into his loose slee 
At the same time her eye passed beyond the be 
to a policeman on the opposite side of the street, 
and still going on with her work, without turning 
her head, she put all her strength into her voice 
and shouted, ‘‘Police!”’ 

Instantly all was confusion. The boy tried to 
escape, but a train whizzed by at the moment and 
cut off his progress across the track; strong 
hands grasped him, and he was caught. 

Papa Cunio arrived in time to see him carried 
off by the policeman, and he was overjoyed. 














Ah, yes, Papa Cunio would give his darling | 


daughter anything now! Peaches, pears, apples, 
bananas, grapes and nuts, all went into her 
upheld apron, and Tessa mounted the three long 
flights of stairs, as delighted a child as there was 


laughed and chattered till Papa Schmeltzer came 
home from the factory. When he saw what was 
| going on he went down to the street again, and 
| pretty soon he appeared on the roof with a pitcher 
of lemonade and a dish of candy, which wound 
up the feast most delightfully. 
“I want another lawn party, and another lawn 
party, and another lawn party!” said little 
Marco, as the guests bade him good night. 
Emma C. Down. 


—— $e 


A GROWN-UP FLOWER. 
| 


| Little Apple-blossom, when a baby small, 

In a tiny crimson cap peeped out first of all. 

Older grown, she used to wear a 

| snowy satin gown, 

mmed with ribbons pale and pink 

running up and down. 

| Now her busy time has come after 

| holida 

All her pretty finery 
away; 

You will find her, if you hunt, in her 
work-day dres: 

Making you an apple for next winter- 
time, I guess. 











she has Jaid 


++ 


PUSS IN SNOW-SHOES. 


The July sun glared down on the 
mesa, and warmed even the moun- 
tain water until it felt pleasant to 
Kitty’s bare feet as she splashed 

| along in the irrigating ditch. 

From the melting snow-fields a 
long way above came that mountain 
water. Kitty could see the long 
ditch bringing it down, winding 
through the summer greenery 
the mountain side, and she looked 
| at it nearly all the time, for grandpa 
had gone up to fix the head-gate, 
and she was watching for him. 

But the oak brush was thick and 
high, and Kitty did not see him at 
all until some one sa ght close 
to her, ‘Kitty-pu 
and there stood grandpa, behind a 
big patch of oak brush! 

His rifle was on his shoulder, and 
he was leading his horse. A black- 
tail deer across his 
| saddle, and thrown over the deer 

was the tawny hide of a wild 
| animal; for grandpa was a pioneer, 
and had been a mighty hunter in 
his day. 

“Here is a lynx-hide for your feet 
when you hop out of bed on cold 
mornings,” grandpa said, as Kitty 





on 







was thrown 





COMPANION. 


Now Kitty had heard of puss in boots, but of 
puss in snow-shoes, never. Her eyes, then, were 
open wide as grandpa put in her arms a little 
“snow-shoe” lynx not longer than his hand. 

His ears were silken-tufted; he had only a 
short bob of a tail; and sure enough, on his feet 
were snow-shoes—not like the long board ones 
that in winter grandpa kicked off his feet at the 
cabin door, but nice soft, furry ones in which he 
could trip as lightly over the soft, deep snows of 
the Range as any puss on parlor carpet. 

The Snowy Range was his home, and his 
spreading, clumsy-looking feet were made for 
treading on a snowy carpet. This was why the 
hunters and prospectors of the Rocky Mountains 
had named him the snow-shoe lynx. 

Kitty named him “Link ;’’ and soon no house 
cat could be tamer. No house cat, either, ever 
showed more affection than Link did for Kitty. 

He followed her everywhere, and was always | 
pleased and purring at her presence—with a purr, 

as Kitty said, “bigger than a two cats’ purr.”” 
It was well that he nearly always purred, for 
sometimes when he lost Kitty he would give a 
cry, between a shriek and a squall, that made 
Kitty’s hands go up to her ears. 

Link’s kitten-blue eyes soon changed into 
big yellow ones, he grew so fast; but fast as 
his body grew, his snow-shoe feet grew even 
faster, so that he was a queer-looking pet as 
he shambled about after Kitty with his stump 
of a tail going. 

Awkward as Link looked, he could spring, 
and so one day the chickens suffered. Then 
Link had to be chained up. Sometimes, at 
night, he would break away and climb over 
the roof and down to Kitty’s little window. 

There he would scratch and squall until 
Kitty came. Then, hearing Link purr, you 
would think Kitty held a whole family of 
cats in her arms. 
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A SWEET SINGER. 


Susie visited at grandma's house one spring 
when the little chickens were being hatched, 
and nothing on the great farm was so | 
wonderful and nice to her mind as those 
same downy chickens were. 

One day one of them lost his mother, and 
what a yelping he made about it! 

You may be sure that grandma ran to find 
his mamma for him. 

“Don’t hurry "bout it, gamma, don’t 
hurry,” coaxed Susie. ‘What a nice little 

| singer he is. Just hear his sweet, clear voice. 
Don’t you like to hear him sing? I do.’” 


| 


Oe 
JULY DAINTIE#S. 


If I could dine with a Polar bear 
In a frigid, frosty dream, ’ 

I'd take a slice 

Of a cake of ice, 
And a snowball fried in cream. 


| ee 


| Esruer, who had run away, lived in a house 
with beautiful, wide verandas. When questioned 





|as to the whereabouts of her home, she said, 
“Why, I live in that broad-brimmed house!” 





Of the three puzzles offered this month, No. 1 tells of the action of a gentleman of Ipswich in July, 1684. No.2. A 





Enigmas, 


Charades, 


1. 
PUZZLE. 


We were stately sisters three, 

Once we sailed across the sea. 

Once we moved but never breathed, 
And to you we have bequeathed 
What we found when bravely sailing 
Over storms and waves prevailing. 
Sisters three, now known to fame, 
Schoolboys call us each by name. 


2. 
SUMMER “PI.” 


“Who Sores Acme Der.” 


“Sit sida sa Dieup canded monag 
Eth dogs, eh wond eth trance gnulf; 
Chiwh, no eth hiwet sore gineb desh, 
Dame ti orf reve trafe der.” 


3. 


DECAPITATED RHYMES. 


We hurried on as fast as we could —, 
In eager haste to catch the evenin, 
While in our faces beat the wind ahd —. 


I cannot say we walked with perfect —, 


Puzzles, Etc. 


We scampered on as if we ran a —, 
“We'll miss it,” so we cried, “within an —1!" 
The whistle blew, the wheels began to —-, 
The polished works were bright as a new —, 
And panting, out of breath, we all jumped —. 
4. 
MUSICIANS. 


1, What musician said of another: ““——’s music 
is cannons buried in flowers?” 

2. What talented woman received s0 little 
encouragement at home for her musical composi- 
tions that she published them under her brother’s 
name? 

8. The wife of what brilliant German composer 
was herself an eminent pianist and teacher? 

4, What musician, on his deathbed, said of 
another, “Truly, — is animated by a spark of the 
divine fire?” 

5. Of what musician was the following true? 
He recelved an order to write a requiem from "a 
mysterious visitor robed in black,” who refused to 
tell his name. The melancholy which had already 
settled upon the musician, because of il] health and 
discouragement, was intensified by this mystery. 
The writing of the requiem was followed ‘almost 
immediately by the composer's death. 


5. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in rap, but not in knock; 
My ‘second is in hinge, but not in loc! 
My third is in win, but never in lose 
fourth is in thought, but never in muse; 
i/th is in youth, but never in minor; 
whole is in “Beaufort, South Carolina.” 





















Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cat, nip—catnip. 
2. 1. Urn, earner, earnest. 2. Dive, diver, divest. 








3. Bee, beer, beast. 4. At, attar, attest. 5. Row, 
roar, roast. 6. Flat, flatter, fattest. 7. On, honor, 
honest. 8. Hop, hopper, hoppest. 9. Toe, tore, 


toast. 10. Fee, fear, feast. 
3. Perch. 
4, Liberty Bell at Philadelphia. 
5. VanisH, AdagiO, Cartel, Alkall, TurbiD, 
TberiA, OrrerY, NurseS—Vacation, Holidays. 


6. Carest, cartes, crates, traces, recast, reacts, 





| caters, caster, racest. 





Youth’s Companion 1s an illustrated weekly 

per of eixht pages. Its subscription price Is $1.75 

a year, payment mm advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen paxes are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 











additional ones, over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75 -are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfbar directly to pfice. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 

jon. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made ina Post-Onice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Reyistered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is atolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do ft on thelr own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
haine on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified ‘by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your Paper will not enable us to dis. 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Alwayn give the name of the Post-ofice to which 
your piper is sent. | Your name eannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subseribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agenta who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subseribes has 
received the paper for from orte to two months. The 
receiving of the paper for that Jength of tine will 
be & guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avene, 


























THE USE OF SOAPS. i 

Even in perfect health, the skin may be said to 
be one of the moat sensitive of the bodily tissues, 
and when it ts naturally irritable and harsh it is 
Hable to be serlously affected by the simplest.of 
external influences. 

The skin fs roughly divided into two layers; the 
deeper one, or the true skin, being the vital por. 
tion, and for the most part responsible for the 
health of the whole structure; while the external 
Jayer {g more of the nature of horn, and serves as 
a protection for the tissues underneath. 

The natural function of the true skin, which is to 
excrete the perspiration, tends, in normal condi. 
tions, to lubricate this horny epidermis, as it is 
called, and to keep it always soft and somewhat 
moist. 

The perspiration is, in the main, composed of 
watery and fatty sweat; and in determining the 
suitability of any cleansing medium, it is its rela 
tion to these substances more than anything else 
that we have to study. 

Soap, as we all know, is made by the action of 
alkalies, like potash and soda, upon fats. There is 
generally, even in the best of soap, a greater or 
less amount of alkali above that requtred to trans 
form the fat into soap. It is this free alkali that 
becomes prejudicial to the skin, as It not only acts 
a8 an irritant, but combines with and removes the 
fatty sweat. By its continued action the skin iv 
rendered harsh and dry. 

We may guard against the danger which may 
attend, in some cases at least, the free uxe of soap 
in either of two ways: by limiting ourselves to 
articles made by reputable firms, or by using a soap 
which has an excess of fatty matter in its composi- 
tion, like that known as “caatile.” i 

Cheap soaps, while they may appear all right to | 
the sense of sight and smell, are generally per 
fumed highly to hide the presence of free alkali, 
and thelr use 1s always to be discouraged. 
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URANUS. 


The planet Uranus, whose discovery by Sir 
William Herschel in 1781 first made that astrono. 
mer’s name famous throughout the world, has been 
very well placed for observation during the present | 
year. It has been easy for amateur star.gazers to 
recognize the planet because of its nearness to the | 
bright star Alpha in the constellation Libra. | 

On April 2ith Uranus was co close to this star | 
that a strong field.glass was needed to render the | 
two separately visible. On October 4th, Uranus 
will again be in conjunction with Alpha Libre, | 
and even closer than before. But at that time, | 
unfortunately, the star and planet will set so carly 
in the evening that no good observation of them 
will be possible. Now, however, those who are 
curtous to see the first planet that the telescope 
added to the solar system, may easily do so. 







‘any Ife In me. 


Uranus requires eighty-four years, against the 
one year required by the earth, to complete a 
journey around the sun. It is a consequence of 
this comparative slowness of the revolution of 


| Uranus in Its orbit that up to July 20th it has 


appeared to move westward from the star Alpha 
Libre. But it will not get far away, not more than 
two or three degrees at the farthest, because the 
earth will begin to turn round the corner of its 
orbit, so to speak, and go away from Uranus, and 
then the apparent backward motion of Uranus will 
cease, and it will approach the star Alpha once 
more, passing close to it, as we have already 
remarked, on October 4th. 

During July there 1s a little star, just visible to a 
very keen eye without the ald of a glass, nearer to 
Uranus than Alpha is. This star ts called 5 Libra. 
It is of less than the sixth magnitude and fainter 
than Uranus. The observer can quickly settle his 
doubts as to which is Uranus by watching fora few 
nights with his field-glass. A slow change will be 
perceived in the position of the planet while the 
stars around it will retain their relative places 
unaltered. 


CHARGED BY A BUFFALO. 


“It is strange how a man manages to bear up 
during excitement or great danger, but gives way 
after the danger is over.” So writes Mr. Charles 
Montague, after relating an exciting adventure of 
his own In Africa. With another man and a dog, 
Sancho by name, he had ventured Into a thicket 
after a wounded buffalo. He was in advance, 
behind-a small tree, when the buffalo faced him, 
with her head raised. This 1s what followed: 


The temptation was too great, although the shot 
was most dificult on account of the buffalo’s atti. 
tude. I tried to shoot her through the brain, but 
failed. The instant I fired she gave a wrathful 
grunt and came at me, crashing through the bush 
fis if It were grass. 

C. was forty yards behind me, and I was in a 
dead line between him and the buffalo, so that he 
could not fre without danger of killing me. It was 
a ticklish situation. If 1 stood behind the tree it 
would be no protection, for the buffalo would be 
brought up dead by it, and in a moment would 
rush round it and gore me. 

I did the best and only thing under the circum. 
stances. 1 stood in the open about four or five feet 
to the left of the tree, and awaited the buffalo. 

On she came, grunting every inch of the road. 
As she came within three yards of me, she lowered 
her head for a toss, and simultancously | sprang to 
the right hehind the tree, and she thundered past. 

She wheeled round instantly to charge me again, 
but at that moment, as she wheeled, C.’s rifle rang 
out, and she fell stone.dead with a broken neck. 

Now my nerve gave way, and I found myself 
trembling like an aspen leaf, so that it was with 
difieulty | sneceeded in filing my pipe. 
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“M.” 


The systems which people employ in recalling 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is 10 com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocouine. (Ado. 

By JULES JORDAN. 


A NEW NATIONAL HYMN 3? conts“nor“Zup 


(stamps). Address JULES JORDAN, Providence, R. f. 


BUY HIGH GRADE VIOLINS 


direct of the maker and escape fan: af prices. Send for 
circular, THE BOYCE VIOLIN CO., Norwich, N.Y. 





Your Vacation. 


Before deciding where you will spend it, send for the 
below mentioned 


1 Finely Illustrated Book of Tours POST- 
NTS eyeahed athe Entormation: 7 
eamal 0., the great 2 

CE Water Route to Bostern Mi 


iaine 
and the Provinces. E. A. WALDRON, Gen’l Agent, 
Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


“Toward the Sunrise.” 
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Is assured by the exceptional facilities 
») and perfect organization of dé the 
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splendid training of heads 
7) and hands, all in- 
a spired with ambi- 
= tion for continual 
improvement in 
and construction, keeps 


them the standard bicycles of the world— 
unequalled, unapproached. 


POPE MFG. CO.,{ 201200, ‘Nantrons. 


Our catalogue is unusually attractive, and 
will be of value and interest to every intend- 
ing purchaser of a wheel. It is free at our 
agencies, or mailed for two two-cent stamps. 











A Valuable 


souvenir’ FREE. 


Any COMPANION reader sending two 2-cent 
stamps to the Chicago Weekly Inter Ocean, to cover 
cost of wrapping, mailing, etc., will receive free a 
beautiful Portfolio containing 16 Photographic 
Views of the most splendid scenes at the World’s 
; Columbian Exposition. These views are from 
photographs secured by the U. 8. Government 
for preservation in the Government Archives at 








the names of persons they have met are often of a | Washington. They are 11x 13 inches in size, and 





singular description. Mrs. 


of the alphabet with which any new name begins. 


On one oceasion she remarked to an acquaintance, 


“1 met last night your friend Mr.—, M 





begins with an M.”” 
“Mr, Morrill?” 


0 
“Mr. Martin?” 
“No—no. But I’m sure it begins with an M! 


bowed spectacles." 

“Oh yes—you are quite right. 
merson !”? 
didn’t Etell you so?” 


His 








KEEP MOVING. 


An exchange prints a fable adapted to hard | 
It is meant to do good, and in furtherance | 


times. 
of that end it ts here reprinted. Two frogs fell 
into a cream pitcher. After a few unsuccessful 
attempts to jump out, one of them gave up. 

“It's no use,” 
be done with it. 


‘Not so,” answered the other. 
you like. 








turn up?” 
This speech put new heart into frog Number One, 
and both began to try harder than ever to reach 
the top of the pitcher. 
The natural result followed. The cream was 
presently churned to butter, whereupon the frogs 


got on top of it, and the next moment were out of 


prison. 


CAKE FOR EVERYBODY. 


A proficient cook has an eye to variety and suita- 
bility. Even in the matter of cake she is careful to 
suit all tastes. Thus: 


For farmers—hoe.-cake, fruit-cake and seed-cake. 

For pugilists and carpenters—pound.cake. 

For reporters—spice-cake and jumbles. 

For messenger. boys—ginger snaps. 

For politicians—election-cake and plum.cake. 

For idlers and n od Ns—loaf.cx 
ters. 

For tramps—xponge-cake. 

For greedy children—stomach ache. 




















HOSPITABLE. 


It is customary on the continent of Europe to 
charge extra for heating a bedroom, no matter how 
bitter the weather, 





All that is needed is a star atlas, or star map, and 
a good opera-glass or field-glass. Let the observer ! 
begin by finding Alpha in Libra, not a difficult | 
thing to do. If his opera-glass is a powerful one | 
he will pe e that this star is double. Uranus | 
will be found about two degrees west of It. } 

During July Ltbra is west of the meridian in the | 
evening, and about half way between the southern | 
horizon and the zenith. ! 

Being so far from the sun Uranus moves slowly 
from west to east in its orbit, and when the earth Ix 
on the same side of the sun, going much faster in 
the same direction, It makes Uranus appear to 
move backward among the stars, or from east to ‘ 
West. Just so a fast steamer passing a sailing | 
vessel going the same way causes the latter to | 
Appear to move backward with reference to objects 
on the shore beyond it. 








heating a room for two! 


Tt was this same man, whose tayern fs in a town 
so remote from civilization. that “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” is the only theatrical attraction ever billed 
there, who bid for custom by advertising: 

pecial rates for theatrical companies. Little 
nel the dogs sree 2” 
















HIS NAME. 


Sometimes we hare to ask another question, 
expecially if we are very young. 

“Mamma,” whispered a litte girl at an afternoon 
concert, “which one ix Theodore Thomas?” 

“The one who stands with his back to us, dea 
Don't whisper.” 

A moment of thoughtful silence, and then: 

“Mamma, what's the rest of his name?” 














ckelhoff, for instance, 
boasts that she never forgets a name, because she 
always makes a mental memorandum of the letter 


r—, 


He} 
has very red hair, and is bald, and wears gold. | 


name is 


whe said. “We may as well die and | 


| 

You may do as! 
I shall keep jumping as long as there 1s | 
Who “knows but something. will | 


but it remained for a New’ 
England hotel-keeper to charge double rates for 


great event which has now passed into history. 
| Be sure to address “LIBRARIAN,” WEEKLY 
INTER OCEAN, Chicago, Ill. 


| 
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vote of Mellin’s Food with you 


on your tramping trip in the mountains this summer. 


One or two tablespoonfuls of Mellin’s Food 


g cup when you come to a spring and you will 
refreshing, and stimulating drink. 


liately strengthening and stimula- 
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THE STORY 
SONNY SAHIB 


SIX CHAPTERS 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


Chapter I].—In Princely Favor. 


“Sunni,” said Moti, as the two boys rode 
through the gates of the courtyard a year after 
Sonny Sahib had been brought to the Maharajah’s 
palace, “a man of your race has come here, and 
my father has permitted him to remain. My 
father has given him the old jail to live in, behind 
the monkey temple. They say many curious 
things are in his house. Let us ride past it.” 

In his whole life Sunni had never heard such 
an interesting piece of news before; even Toon! 
news about the Maharajah’s horseman was 
nothing to this. 

“Why is he come?” he asked, putting his 
little white Arab into a trot. 

“To bring your gods to the Rajputs.” 

“J have no gods,”’ declared Sunni. ‘Kali 
is so ugly—I have no heart for her. Ganesh 
makes me laugh with his elephant’s head. 

And Tooni says that Allah is not my 

God. Tooni says,’’ Sunni went on, 
reflectively, “that my God is in 
her little black book. But I 
dave never seen Him.’ 

“Perhaps this Englishman 
will show Him to you,” 
suggested Moti. 

“But his highness, your 
father; will he allow strange 
gods to be brought to the 
people ?”” 

“No,” said Moti; “the 
people will not look at them. 

Every one has been warned. 
But the stranger is to re- 
main that he may teach me 
English. I do not wish to 
learn English—or anything. 
It is always so hot when 





the pundit comes. But my 
father wishes it.”” e 
“Moti jee,” said Sunni, € 


laying his arm around the 
little prince’s neck as they 
rode together, ‘do you love 
me ?”” 

Moti caught Sunni’s hand 
as it drooped over his 
shoulder. 

“You know that in my 
heart there is only my fath- 
er’s face and yours, Sahib’s 
son,”” he said. 

“Will you do one thing, 
then, for love of me?” asked 
Sunni, eagerly. ‘Will you 
ask of the Maharajah, your 
father, that I also may learn 
English from the stranger ?”* 

“No,” said Moti, mis- 
chievously, ‘because it is 
already spoken, Sunni jee. 
1 said that I would not 
learn unless you also were 
compelled to learn, so that 
the time should not be lost t 
between us. Now let us 
gallop very fast past the 
thana, lest the Englishman 
should think we wish to see 
him. He is to be brought to me to-morrow at 
sundown.” 

“Sunni jee,’ said Moti that afternoon in the 
garden, “I am very tired of talking of this 
Englishman.” 

“I could talk of him for ten moons,” said 
Sunni; and then something occurred which 
changed the subject as completely as even the 
little prince could desire. 

The garden in which they were was one for the 
pleasure of the ladies of the court. Their apart- 
ments looked down upon it, and a very high wall 
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| As the boys turned at the end of a path directly 
under the gratings they heard a soft voice say, 
“Moti.” 

“That is Matiya,’’ said the little prince. 
not like Matiya. What is it, Matiya?” 

“It is not Matiya,” said the voice, quickly. 
“It is Tarra. Here is a gift from the heart of 
Tarra, little parrot; a gift for you and a gift for 
the Sahib’s son. Also a sweet-cake, but the cake 
is for Moti 

“T am sure it was Matiya,”’ said Moti, running 
to pick the packet out of the rose-bush it had 
fallen into; ‘*but Matiya was never kind before.” 

The packet held a necklace and an armlet. 
The necklace was of little pearls and big amethysts 
strung upon fine wire—three rows of pearls and 
then an amethyst. 


“Ido 
































bracelet was 
of gold, with 
small rubies 
and turquoises set in a 


pattern. The boys looked at them 


It was very lovely. The 


To console himself Moti had eaten twice as 
many sweetmeats as were good for him, and was 
in a bad temper accordingly. 


“Now they are certainly of ‘Tarra, these | 


jewels!"’ exclaimed Sunni. “I remember that 
necklace upon her neck, for every time Tarra has 
kissed me that fifth stone, which has been broken 
in the cutting, has scratched my face.” 

“In one word,’ said Moti, imperiously, ‘it 
was the voice of Matiya! And this perplexes me, 
for Matiya, hating my mother, bates me also, I 
think.” 

“Why did she hate your mother?” 
Sunni. 

“How stupid you are to-day! You have heard 
the story two hundred times! Because she 
thought that she should have been chosen to be 





asked 


queen instead of my mother. 
It is true that she was more 
beantiful, but my mother was a pundita— 
ascholar. And Matiya was not chosen. She 

is only second in the palace. And she has no 
children, while my mother is the mother of a 





said Sunni; ‘I never heard that before, 
| Moti.” 

“But I say you have! Two hundred times! 
And look, O thoughtless one, you have gone 
between me and the sun, so that even now your 
shadow falls upon my sugar-cake—my cake 


| as she ought to have been. She took it, smelt it,. 


| wiped it vigorously on the ground, smelt it again, 
and chattered angrily at the boys. Then she 
went nimbly hand over hand to the very top of 
the banian-tree she lived in; and then she delib- 
erately broke it into little pieces and pelted the 
boys with them. 

“She is not hungry to-day,”’ said Moti. 
us take out the falcons.” 

Next morning the Maharajah was very much 
annoyed by the intelligence that all the little red- 
spotted fishes were floating flabby and flat and 
dead among the lily pads of the fountain. There 
were few things except Moti that the Maharajah 
loved better than his little red-spotted fishes. 

He wanted particularly to know why they 
| should have died in this unanimous and apparently 

preconcerted way. The gods had probably 
killed them by lightning, but the Maharajah 
wanted to know. 

So he sent for the Englishman, Mr. Roberts, 
who was a doctor as well as a missionary, and 
the Englishman told him that the little red-spotted 
fishes had undoubtedly been poisoned. Moti was 
listening when the doctor said this. 

“It could not have been the cake?” said Moti. 

But when all was looked into, including one of 
the little fishes, the English doctor found that it 
undoubtedly had been the cake. Scraps of it 
were still lying about the banian-tree to help him 
to this conclusion; and the monkey chattered as 
if she could give evidence, too, if anybody would 
listen. But she gave evidence enough in not 

eating it. Everybody, that is every- 
body in Rajputana, knows that you 
can never poison a monkey. 

The little prince maintained 
that the voice he heard was 
the voice of Matiya, yet every 
one recognized the jewels to 
be Tarra’s. There was noth- 
ing else to go upon, and the 
Maharajah decided that it was 
impossible to tell which of the 
two had wickedly tried to 
poison his eldest son. He 
arranged, however, that they 
should both disappear—he 
could not possibly risk a mis- 
take in the matter. And I 

wish that had been the 
greatest of the Mahara- 
jah’s injustices. 

When the truth came 
out, later, that it was 
undoubtedly Matiya who 

} had made the attempt, the 
Maharajah said that he 
had always been of that 
opinion, and built a beau- 
tiful domed white marble 
tomb partly in memory of 
Tarra and partly, 1 fear, 
to commemorate his own 
sagacity ; which may seem, 
under the circumstances, 
a little odd. 

The really curious thing 
was, however, that out of 

it all came honor and glory for 
|Sunni. For what, asked the Maharajah, had 
| prevented the poisoning of his son? What but 
the shadow of Sunni which fell upon the cake, so 
that Moti could not eat it! 

Therefore without doubt Sunni had saved the 
life of a king; and he could ask nothing that 
| should not be granted to him. He should stand 
| always near the throne. 

Sunni felt very proud and important, he did not 

| know exactly why; but he could not think of 
anything he wanted except to learn his own 
| language from the ishman. 

| “O foolish bargainer,”’ cried Moti, “when you 





“Let 














| almost indifferently ; they had seen many jewels. | stuffed with almonds, which is the kind I most | know that has been spoken already!” 


“Tarra makes pretty gifts,’ said Sunni, “and 
the Maharajah will keep your necklace for you 
forever in an iron box. But this armlet will be 
| broken, just as the other two armlets that were 
given to me have been. 
and play polo, and I would rather play polo.” 
“That is because you were clumsy,” Moti 

vered. ‘And it was not Tarra; it was 








Ma 
Moti was peevish that afternoon. - The Maha- 
rajah had refused him a gun, and he particularly 





| love, and therefore I cannot eat it. ‘There,’ cried 
Moti, contemptuously, ‘‘take it yourself and eat 

| it—you have no caste to break !"” 

| For a minute Sunni was as angry as possible. 


I cannot wear armlets | Then he reflected that it was silly to be angry | father to let you go when you please. 


| with a person who was not very well. 
ten, Moti,”’ he said. ‘That was indeed a 
fault. I should have walked to the north... But 
|I will not eat your cake. Let us give ifjis! de 
red and gold fishes in the fountain.”” 

“Some of it,” said Moti, appeased, “‘and some 








“But I want to go to him oftener than you go,” 
| said Sunni, later. 


| “Oh, you mean to become a pundit, then!” 
cried Moti. ‘I'm sure I don’t. I'll ask my 





So it was arranged; and soon Doctor Roberts, 
| the tally @Py-hearded missi§nary who lived in 
the old/¥hana Hehind the Thonle* temple by the 
CMW ifrajelc# Rind Spermmigsidn Sand treated the 
people's bodily ills and aught them a little about 
| Christianity, found himself pondering more and 
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hoy, who must certainly be English, ina walled , 
palace of Rajputana, five hundred miles from 
any one of his race. The boy was happy, healthy 
and well content. 
had pointed ont to him:so much he could see 
for himself. Beyond that the Maharajah had | 
discouraged Doctor Roberts's interest. 

‘The boy's name was Sunni. He had no other 
name. He had come ‘under the protection” al 
the Maharajah when he was very young. That 
was all his highness could be induced to say. ' 
Any more pointed inquiries he was entirely unable | 
to understand. i 

There seemed to be no one else who knew. | 
Tooni could have told him, but Tooni was under | 
orders that she did not dare to disobey. In the 
bazaar two or three conflicting stories, equally | 
wonderful, were told of Sunni; but none that | 
Doctor Roberts could believe. 1 

In the end, as soon as the boy could speak , 
enough English, he found out about Sunni from 
Sunni himself, who had never forgotten one word 
of what Tooni told the Maharajah. Sunni men- | 
tioned also with considerable pride that he had | 
known three Eng words for a long time— 
saeass”’ and “bruss” and “isstockin.”” 

Then Doctor Roberts, with his heart full of the | 
awful grief of the Mutiny, and thinking how 
gladly this waif and stray would be received by 
somebody, hurried to the Maharajah, and begged ; 
that the boy might be given back to his own) 
people; that he, Doctor Roberts, might take him \ 
back, at his personal risk and expense; that 
inquiries might at least be set on foot to find his | 
relatives. 

“Yes.” said the Maharajah, “but not yet. 
ee-Wobis. The hoy will be well here for a year, | 
and you shall teach him. At the end of that time 
we will speak again of this matter.” 1 

Doctor Roberts asked the Maharajah at all | 
events to allow Sunni to live with him in his! 
empty thana; but his highness refused abso- | 
lutely. 

“And look you, ee-Wobis,”” said he, “I have 
promised the viceroy in Calcutta that yon shall 
be safe in my country, and you shall be safe. 
though I never asked you to come here. But if 
any news goes to Calcutta about this boy, and. 
if there is the least confusion or tronble regarding | 
him, your mouth shall be stopped, ee-Wobis, | 
and you shall not talk any more to my people."’ 

Doctor Roberts remained silent and reflective. 

“For my part,” the Maharajah went on, “I do 
not like your medicines, and you have not yet | 
cured Protab Singh of his short leg—he goes as | 
lame as ever!” 

This was Doctor Roberts’s difficulty —his mouth 
would be stopped. He did not doubt the Mahara- | 
jah. If he wrote to Calcutta that a Rajput prince 
still held a hostage from the Mutiny, and thus | 
made a disturbance, there would be an end to the 
work he had begun under the shadow of the: 
palace wall. And the missionary work was pros- ! 
pering well! | 

The people were listening now, Doctor Roberts | 
thought, and certainly he had been able to relieve 
8 great deal of their physical misery. Would he | 
be justified in writing to Calcutta ? 

Doctor Roberts thought about it very long and 
very seriously. In the end he believed that he 
would not be justified—at least until the year was 
over of which the Maharajah spoke. Then, if 
his highness did not keep his promise, Doctor 
Roberts would see about it. 

So the year went by; the months when the sun | 
blazed straight across the sky overhead and every 
one slept at noonday, the months when a gray | 
sheet of rain hung from the clouds for days, 
together, and the months when all the Mahara- 
jah’s dominions were full of splendid yellow | 
lights and pleasant winds, when the teakwood. | 
trees dropped their big, dusty leaves, and the 
nights were sharply cold, and Rajputana pre- | 
tended that it was winter. 

Doctor Roberts and Sunni were very well then, | 
but Moti shrivelled up and coughed the day | 
through, and the Maharajah, when he went out 
to drive, wrapped himself in a cashmere shawl, 
head and ears and all. 

The boys learned as much English as could 
possibly be expected of them; Sunni learned more, 
because Doctor Roberts made it a point that he 
should. 

Besides, he became a great friend of Doctor | 
Roberts, who began by begging that Sunni might 
be allowed to ride with him, then to drive with 
him, and finally, to spend two or three days at a | 
time with him. 7 

Sunni had more to learn than Moti had. He! 
had a good many things to forget, too, whieh 
gave him almost as much trouble. ! 

The Maharajah fonnd it as difficult as ever to | 
like ce-Wobis's medicines, but he considered | 
them excellent for Moti's cough, and only com- | 
plained that his son should be given so little of, 
them. The royal treasury would pay for a whole 
hottle—why should the little prince get only a| 
spoonful ? 

Nevertheless, Doctor Roberts stood well in 
the estimation of the Maharajah, who arranged 
that many things should be done as the mis-: 
sionary suggested. | 

For one thing the Maharajah had the jalace | 
well, the oldest palace well, cleaned out,—a thing 
that nobody had ever thought of before.—and he | 
Was surprised to find what was at the bottom of 
it. Doctor Roberts advised putting down a few 
drains, too, and making a road from the city of 





























the Viceroy’s India. The Maharajah laid the 
drains and said he would think about the road. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“I'm invited over to Number Forty. They 
had a box from home to-day. Good night,”’ said 


Then Doctor Roberts suggested that a hospital | Felicia, and before Edith could speak she was 


he would think about that, too. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SINGERS. 
Milton. 


o1 has taught how beauty should be sung; 
One, ull silence turned to music sweet; 
Froin one who wandered homeless in the street, 

A rapturous, deathless song of home was wrung. 


Selected. —Susan Marr Spulding. 


Beethoven, Payne. 
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EDITH’S MAID. 


Edith Stone belonged to one of those numerous" 


families that tind difficulty in making both ends 
meet. To be sure, Tom had been sent to college, 
but it was, as Nora, the family wit, expressed it, 
“College cut straight, without gores; no ruffles, 
no puffs; not even a bias piece in the shape of 
Thanksgiving football, class pins, or fraternity 
suppers.”” 

Tom, however, had not worried much over 
the lack of these extras, but had studied hard 
and covered himself with glory at Commence- 
ment. 

“It's Edith’s turn now," the father said; and 
so, after much study of boarding-school catalogues 
and frequent comparisons of the “Expenses per 
annum’ with the leanness of the 
family purse, Sedgwick Hall was 
decided upon. 

Now on entering Sedgwick Edith 
labored under three disadvantages. 
First came not her poverty, but 
her sensitiveness about it. She 
was not constituted like Tom, who 
could “eat white bread or brown” 
with cheerful indifference. Edith 
had exquisite taste in dress, and it 
was a real trial to her not to he 
able to exercise it to the fullest 
extent. “This or that’? was 
enough for Tom; Edith craved 
“this and that. But she 
would have suffered any de- 






| privation rather than add to 


her father's financial cares. 

It was unfortu- 
nate, moreover, 
that she entered in 
October, a month 
after school had 
begun, for a late- 
comer in a board- 
ing-school is apt 
to see the worst 
side of school life. 
When those who 
entered in Septem- 
ber have formed 
their friendships 
and made up their 
“sets, they some- 
times neglect the 


new-comer. 
Again, Folicia 
Brotherton = was 


not a suitable 
room - mate for 
Edith ; for she was 
the leader of a 
group of girls who thought more of fine clothing 
than of fine manners and scholarship. Yet, sin- 
gularly enough, she gained an easy ascendancy 
over Edith, who had a morbid dread of ridicule. 

If any one could have foretold to Edith how 
trivial an occurrence was to be the means of 
leading her into conduct at the remembrance of 
which she still blushes, she would have laughed 
at the impossibility of the thing. 

Her complicated course began on the second 
night after her arrival, when she was standing 
before the mirror, brushing and braiding her 
heavy hair. She was miserably homesick, but 
she had been taught to keep her troubles to her- 


self, and so tried to be pleasant and cheerful with | 


her room-imate. 

“What pretty hair you've got!" said Felicia, 
admiringly. 

“Thank you said Edith, pleasantly. “I 
don't know about its being pretty, but ldo know 
that very heavy and hard to brush. The 
truth is, I'm not much accustomed to braiding it 
inyself,” she added, thinking lovingly of dear 
sister Nora, whose delight it was to brush and 
braid her hair at night. 

“Oh,” said Felicia, in a surprised tone, “you 
have a maid, have you?” 

“Yes,” said Edith, laughingly, “a very efficient 
one, who has been in the family sixteen yvears.”” 

“Is she French ?” 

“No, she’s an American, although she has an 
Irish name, an English complexion, 
taste, German thrift and Attic wit. I can truly 
say that I love her as well as my own sister." 

“Well, well!" said Feli “Who'd ever have 
thought that vou have a lady's maid of your own ? 
Why, I've been teasing for one for a year. Pa's 




















got lots of money.—imade it in oil,—and he conld | 


lay out that much twice over without feeling it.” 

Edith saw that her joke had been misunder- 
stood, and was about to explain matters when 
she was interrupted by a knock at the door, and 


the Maharajah to the great highways that led to! a whispered, “Hurry, F'licia!” 


Parisian | 
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Matlya throws a Gift to Motl. 





vafter all, she need ever or could ever make anj| story. The result was not so powerful 3s 


So much the Maharajah | would bea good thing, and the Maharajah said | gone. 


“How strange that she misunderstood me!” 
said Edith to herself. “I must label iny jokes | 
after this. 1 hope I shall be awake when she! 
comes back so that I can explain.” 

But when Felicia crept into the room a little | 
before midnight Kdith was sound asleep. In the 
morning she quite forgot the matter in the hurry 
of preparation for the day's lessons. 

That afternoon, during recreation hour, Edith 
began to write a ‘home letter." A dozen girls 
were talking audibly in the next room. By and 
by she heard her own name mentioned. 

“Yes,” Edith heard the voice of Adele Mave-— 
rick, one of Felicia's friends, ‘i! really true 
though you wouldn't think it. Felicia says she’s 
awfully rich, has her own lady's maid, and all 
that sort of thing. Never did up her own hair tilt 
she came here. Let's call on her.” 

“Yes, I'm going this evening,’ answered one 
girl. ‘We must take her into our set. I’m glad 
Felicia has somebody nice to room with her. 
You know how scared she was when she saw 
what plain clothes this girl brought.” 

«And I'm glad for the new girl's sake that she 
has money. I'll tell you Felicia can make it hot 
for a room-mate she doesn't like. Don't you 





| remember that poor girl Felicia snubbed so that | 


she went home in three weeks ?"" 

At first the ludicrousness of the situation made 
her laugh. Here was 
she, with just eighty 
cents in her pocket- 
book, reported to be 
a lady of wealth 
and fashion, and all 
through no fault of 
her own, except that 
she had made 
thoughtless joke. 

How Tom and Nora 
would laugh when 
she told them about 
it! 

They had talked of 


“taking her in,” and ; 


to a very homesick 
girl the thought of 
being “taken in,”’ in 
that sense, is pleasant. 
When she should tell 
them the true state of 


dure for three weeks 
such social ostracism 
as had been put on 
her predecessor ? 
Edith hesitated !—Fdith, 
who had been trained from 
babyhood to love truth 
and honor. Instead of 
walking straight into the next 
room, telling what she had 
overheard, and explaining the 
origin of the story, she decided 
to wait for a day or two. 

“It will be easier after I 
have made some friends in the 
school; and anyhow, I'm not 
supposed to know what they're 
saying about ine.” 

Now Sedgwick Hall was by 
no means the “fashionable” 
school that Edith still supposed it to be. At least 
half of the girls were daughters of country clergy- 
men, and of the others not more than the dozen 
girls who formed Felicia’s ‘‘set’’ had parents of 
great wealth. A considerable sensation, therefore, 
was caused by Felicia’s industrious circulation 
of the news that “the plain-looking new girl is 
awfully stylish. Has her own maid and every- 
thing.” 

To the minds of these simple girls the possession 
of a lady's maid implied the same social distinc- 
tion that would be represented in England by a 
ducal coronet, or in Zululand by a brass kettle 
and a web of cotton cloth. Felicia felt that much 
glory would be reflected upon her as the room- 
mate of so distinguished a person. 

‘When a story passes from one to another in a 
school of one hundred girls it is apt to become a 
“revised”? version. Edith soon found that she 
was popularly supposed to possess not only a 
lady's maid, but a ‘colossal fortune,” a ‘palatial 
home,” and a descent “from the Revolutionary 
Stones, you know." 

“She dresses plainly because her mother doesn’t 
think it in good taste for schoolgirls to wear 
expensive clothes,’’ was usually added. 

For the next two weeks Edith received enough 
attention from Felicia’s friends to turn the heads 
of most girls. She was, nevertheless, too thor- 
oughly miserable to take delight in her sudden 
popularity. Oh, for some dear friend to whom 
she could pour out her troubles! 

Sometimes she could hardly restrain herself 
from carrying them to Eleanor Gordon—a kind, 
sensible-looking girl whom she instinctively felt 
to be trustworthy. But Eleanor seemed some- 
what reserved with Edith, as with others much 
admired by Felicia Brotherton. 

Thus far, the stories of her wealth had never | 
heen repeated in Edith’s presence, and so no direct | 
and unmistakable opportunity for their denial had , 
occurred. Edith began to ask herself whether. 
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affairs, could she en- | 
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explanation. It would alienate Felicia, and atte, 
so long a stlence, she could hardly hope to tain 
the respect of girls of the Eleanor Gordon type, 

“T have burned my bridges behind me, and | 
must cross the Rubicon,”’ sighed poor q 
whose figures of speech, even under the juo. 
favorable circumstances, were apt to be mixed, 

The class-room was the only place where 
did not feel that the times were out of joint, 
she had a naturally quick mind and a love. 
study, she was soon regarded with favor by Mr. 
Sedgwick and the teachers. f 

But one afternoon Edith felt that even lx: 
beloved books were taking part against her. 1), 
Virgil lesson was the story of “treacherous 
Sinon’s” appearance before the Trojans in an 
assumed character, the literature lesson was ay 
account of poor young Chatterton’s imposture; 
and even the algebra lesson, to which she tumeat 
for relief, started off with a problem about a 
merchant who marked his goods up, 80 as to give 
a large so-called ‘‘discount.” 

“They're all like me,” said Edith to herself; 
“all pretending to be what they are not.” 

Her aching head lay in her hands on the desk 
when she heard a knock at the door. 

“A gentleman to see you, miss, and he said L: 
wouldn’t send up his name.”" 

Much wondering who her caller could be, Euith 
went wearily down-stairs and found there her 
brother Tom! How good it was to see him' 
And how inexpressibly dear seemed the plain, 
honest life at home, and how wretched the false 
life she was leading ! 

When they had talked over all the home news, 
{and Edith had heard how much the twins had 
grown, and what was Nora’s last examination 
mark, Tom began to ask about the school. 
| “By the way," he said, ‘1 suppose you bave 
come to know Miss Gordon ?” 

“Not well at all,” Edith answered, surprise); 
“but how do you know anything abont her. 
Tom?” 

; “Oh, you know she spent a month last summer 
at Judge Hallowell’s, when you were away from 
home. We did not know she was here until las. 

week, when Mary Hallowell mentioned it.” 

“Tom,” said Edith, ber face flushing scarlet, 
“you don't mean to say that Eleanor Gordon 
knows all about us at home?” 

“Certainly,"’ Tom answered; ‘but what's the 
matter, Edith ?”* : 

“O Tom, I've sold my birthright for a mess of 
pottage, and the game is not worth the candle!" 
Edith blurted out. 

Tom refrained from smiling, for he saw hy 
Edith’s tear-filled eyes that something was amiss. 
Perhaps he might have learned of the trouble at 
once had not Mrs. Sedgwick entered and gisen 
hin a cordial invitation to tea. 

In spite of her trouble, Edith felt very proud of 
her handsome brother as she led him toa plat 
beside her own at table, and introduced him to 
Mademoiselle Lavater, the French teacher. 

Now mademoiselle was a kind-hearted litle 
woman who liked Edith because she learel 
| French verbs quickly. Ske had credulously taken 
all the stories of Edith’s wealth without a grain 
| of allowance. In her efforts to be polite to the 
strange young gentleman at table, she uncoi- 
, sciously added to Edith’s misery. 

“Meester Stone,” she said, ‘your leetle sister 
desairves great credit to come from a home of 
richness, and be so oncomplaining in these plain 
school and so diligent in lessons." 

Tom looked puzzled, but answered politely, “l 
am glad my sister has done her duty.” 

“O Meester Stone,” continued the voluble little 
lady, determined that Edith should have full 
justice done her, “she have done more than duty. 
Ees it not more when she rises at a airly hour. 
makes her own toilet, learns her French vers 
pairfaict and goes about so plain in warb; no 
display, no ornamentation ?"” 

Tom, who was now beginning to think that this 
was a French style of joking, decided that tle 
best way of showing courtesy to the lady whe 
was so kindly disposed toward Edith was ly 
replying in the same strain : 

“Yes, mademoiselle. To one who has bet 
accustomed to have her chocolate and rolls brought 
to her own room, it is a great hardship to auswer 
the seven o'clock breakfast bell.” 

This was dreadful! Edith, after trying in va 
to think of some way of gradually turning the 
conversation into another channel, at length #1 
desperately : 

“Mademoiselle, won't you please tell my brother 
about the time you saw the Empress Eugénie , 

Launched upon this favorite topic, mademoiselie 
was good for a long voyage. Edith, meantine, 
| sat thinking how she should tell ‘Tom her troubles. 

After tea, when they were alone together, To 
listened, with a grave face, to Edith's confession. 

“It's a bad business, Edith," he said. cand 
you'll have to make up your mind to endure some 
disagreeable consequences. There's one thing 
clear to me, however, that you ought to straighten 
everything out this very night.” 

“But how, Tom?” ‘ 

Tom thought a moment, and then said. “Wh 
can't you go to some good, reliable girl, one that 
has influence in the school,—Miss Gordon. 
instance,—and tell her your story and ask her! 
help you set things straight ?”” 

Edith found in Eleanor Gordon a wise cou 
selor as well as a sympathizing friend, and at le? 


advice went immediatély to Felicia with the a 
padi 
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had feared; for Felicia declared, with unexampled 
generosity, that she did not think Edith had been 
much to blame. 

“Why didn’t you denounce me as an impostor, 
Eleanor, when you heard that ridiculous ‘lady’s 
maid’ story?” Edith asked one day. 

“L wasn’t sure that you were one,” Eleanor 
replied. “I didn’t know positively, although I 
guessed, that you were one of the Stone family I 
knew; and so I said nothing.” 

Edith’s lesson had been a hard one, but she} 
ined it beyond forgetting—the lesson that one 
p which falsely 
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should never connive at any go: 











attributes wealth or any sort of distinction to 
one’s self. ANNA J. MCKEAG. 


THE LESSON. 


Hear then this lesson; hear and heed 
Tsay that chaff shall perish; say 
Man’s soul is like unto a seed 
To grow unto the Judgment Day. 
It grows and grows if he will have it grow; 
It perishes if he must have it so. 


—Joaquin Miller. 
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DOWN THE GRAND CANON. 


In Three Parts. —Part III. 
Delirium. 


My aches and pains gradually became less of a 
torture as I lay resting on my back, looking up at 
the lane of sky and stars. There was no spray 
falling on me because the wind was 
down the canon, and I was lying at the 
head of the cataract. I began to drowse, 
though not to sleep; but presently I 
was thoroughly awakened by a myste- 
rious sound. 

The sound seemed to start at the 
foot of the precipice on the right side 
of the canon, pass across the torrent, 
and return from side to side in echoes, 
which, at first distinct, grew less loud, 
till they went whispering toward the 
sky. Had [ been at my boyhood’s 
home in New York state, I should have 
thought I heard the note of my mother’s 
peafowl, greatly magnitied by the 
echoing walls; but in that vast gorge 
of uncertain noises I supposed it was 
the cry of some wild beast that had 
come down from its lair in the rocks to 
drink, or possibly to get at me. This 
alarming thought set me trying to find 
out more about my surroundings. 

I struggled to my swollen knees, and 
began crawling and feeling about the 
rock. When my hand touched water I 
drew back and felt along its edge. So 
1 soon discovered that I was on a rock 
island about as big as two kitehen 
tables placed together. The lower end 
and inner side of it went sheer down, 
and I nearly fell over the end as my 
outstretched arm felt forward. : 

Back I went to what 1 thought was 
the middle, and there 1 knelt and whip- 
ped myself with my arms until I was 
thoroughly tired out. But this brought 
back my bodily warmth a good deal. 
Vinally I was able to stand up without 
quaking with weakness and cold. 

So, sometimes lying down, some- 
times whipping my arms around me, 
and sometimes standing and stamping, 
I passed the time till morning came 
The strange noises that had scared me 
had then long ceased. I have no idea what creature 
made them. To this day I can’t help feeling as if 
some beast had been sent by Providence to rouse 
me from my stupor. 

In the dawn I saw that I was in a very strange | 
position. The ends of my log were caught between 
two rocks, as I had supposed, and straight through 
this crevice, of eight feet or so in width, the river | 
poured down some thirty or forty feet. But on 
both sides of this narrow fall the stream ran in 
long rapids, which were not much broken by rocks. | 

If I could pull my log from across the crevice, I 
could go down the rapids with good hope; but it 
was jammed hard at both ends by the water, and T 
was sure that it would plunge down the fall if I 
pulled one end loose. But this was my only alter- 
native. So I tugged with the strap. 

The log moved toward me; the current seized 
the loose end; my end suddenly jumped up. I 
seized it desperately in my arms, and so I went 
over. Down there the water was so deep that the 
log did not strike bottom and cast me off. But 
instead of going down-river steadily, after plunging 
deep it flew back toward the fall, and rolled under 
again. 

At that moment the eddy back from the foot of 
the rapids must have been full, for it became a 
current on the surface that hurried away and 
carried me clear of the worst part of the rapids. 

Here I was able to sit upright again, and some- 
how I felt less pain than on the day before. Pretty 
soon, too, the log went into shallow water near a 
shelving beach, so that T stepped off, drew it ashore 
and rested. I had several more opportunities of 
doing this that forenoon, and if I had not been so 
famished for want of food, I should have been 
greatly encouraged. 

Again the sun rose high; again it poured hotly 
on my naked head, which I often wetted to cool its 
burning fever. My legs seemed to be swelling 
more all the time, until my wet buckskin trousers 
were skin tight. I could not take them off, so I 
slashed them with my knife down from waist-belt 
to ankle, not in long cuts, but in short ones, till 
they became a sort of loose network round my 
legs. 

Before the sun was at its height the openings in 
the walls of the canon had become frequent, and 
through one of these a stream poured which I 
supposed must be the Little Colorado. 

Some distance below that, I was drifting under 
the edge of a bank where some mesquit bushes 
almost touched the water, and was trying to grasp 
one of these that I might draw mysel hore, when 
an unarmed Indian came out above me with a loud | 
















































| below by a strip of buckskin; and wore my waist- 


grunt of surprise at my appearance. I had nothing 
to defend myself with except a revolver, which I 
had strapped to the log, and which was probably 
too thoroughly wetted to shoot. I knew I could 
not stand on my legs to defend myself if I did get 
ashore. So I let go the mesquit bush, 

But the Indian cried out, “Moyi the same 
time slapping himself on the chest. As Thad heard | 
Baker say that the Moyis were friendly, | quickly 
grasped the mesquits again. Then the Indian 
ran down and helped me ashore, at the same time 
shouting to others of his tribe. 

A most wretched, starved collection of about a 
dozen people exme down then, and carried me up 
to their deplorable habitation. Such degraded- 
looking Indians I had never before seen; but they 
treated me as well as they could. 

They were nearly destitute of food. All they 
could spare was a dog’s ham, and they evidently 
did not wish to part with this for nothing. So 1 
gave them my useless revolver for it and a short 
rawhide lariat. This bargaining was quickly con- 
cluded, and then I lay eating of the ham and 
warming myself at their fire, which they hospitably | 
replenished. 

Here 1 dried my shirt and waistcoat, the only 
garments I had left, for my buckskins were merely 
a lacework. The Indians lent me a very filthy 
rabbit-skin blanket or robe to sit in during the long 
hours, but they would not give it to me to take 
away, and I dared not part with my knife, for 
which they offered the robe in exchange. 

It was plain these Indians could do nothing 
more forme. They seemed so stupid that I could 
establish no communication with them by my signs, 





























1 seized the Log, desperately, 


asking where I should find the nearest white men. 
In the course of the afternoon, when I tried to 
put my buckskin network on my legs, I found its 
strands hardened by sun and fire. Still it was 
some covering. So I wetted it, softened it, drew it 
on and mounted my raft. 

For now again I had a raft. 1 had tied another 
log which the Indians brought me securely to my | 
cottonwood by the rawhide lariat. On these two T 
piled driftwood, and so I floated away in some 
comfort, and with a long pole to help me in rapic 

The rest and food had considerably strengthened 
me, but I was in a perfect delirium of pain with 
my swollen legs. They actually increased in size 
so that the buckskin strips, as they dried again in 
the afternoon, were torture. At last I cut them 
completely away ; slipped my shirt down; tied the 
arms round my waist; caught the tails together 











coat ag sole covering for my upper body. But now 
1 was dry all over, and that was some comfort. 

On and on I went, sometimes through rapids, 
till evening was closing in. My reason told me 
that I might about as well drift on in the darkness, 
but there is a natural dread of going to unknown 
perils without being able to see them, SoT resolved 
to land again, if possible. 

I was then passing quickly along the face of a 
cliff so high that I actually could not see the top of 
it without lying back on the raft. Its foot was 
occasionally broken by projections, with little 
caves between, and sometimes a bench of rock in 
the angle. Into one of these places I contrived to 
pole my raft. 

Then I brought the end of my gun strap ashore, 
pulled it under the nose of a rock, and laid smaller 
rocks along it, so as to secure it firmly. 

The question was whether to remain on the 
bench or on the raft for the night. I chose the 
raft, after stretching myself, with great pain, 
ashore. For, if a storm should start the river 
surging, the raft might go away and leave me 
imprisoned in a little angie of the enormous cliff. 

Before going aboard for the night I stripped off 








all my wretched clothing, when [ saw, as I had} 


already felt, that the swelling was extending to my 
whole body. The pain was incessant and eruel. 
With the half of what I had left of the dog’s 
ham T satisfied my hunger a little, and as if by 
miracle, God enabled my enfeebled brain to lose 
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| some time, and then began to 
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regretted that I had not remained, even if to die, 
at the Moyi camp. 

It was strange how the birds persecuted me that 
day. Perhaps I only imagined they had a spite 
against me, for 1 must have been aly more or | 
less delirious. Some flew, madly screaming, over 
me from their nests high in the rocks. Swallows 
flashed and skimmed around me as if wishing to 
peck at their strange visitor. An otter, that seemed 
of gigantic size, scowled at me, I thought, and 
plunged off a shelving rock in such a fashion that | 
I was sure he was coming at me. 

But the terrors without life were more oppres- | 
sive than those that moved and screamed and flew. 
Grotesque figures stood out from the cliffs as if} 
planning to fall on me. Monstrous crags seemed 
to reel and waver. The elemental forces of nature 
in their most gigantic embodiments appeared to | 
mock and move and frown and threaten at my 
puny persistence in life. And still I drifted, whirl. | 
ing between those towering walls. 

Sometimes tributary streams pushed new floods 
into the restless river, or flung off from some huge 
precipice with tremendous and heaving commotion. 
One of these waterfalls poured a drenching edge 
over me, held my raft as if debating whether to | 
draw it further in and drive it down in the deeps, 
then thrust it away in a sort of prodigious contempt. 

That bath refreshed me, for I had then become 
too feeble and distracted to rise kneeling and bathe 
my crazy head. I lay still and almost sane for 
nderstand that T 
should soon be lost even to the sense of increasing | 
delirium. 

During the next twenty-four hours I must have 





























In my Arms. 


passed beneath the highest and grandest of the | 
cliffs of the Grand Caion. But IF remember nothing 
of that time. When I came to my senses 1 was 
under kind eare in the hospital at Fort Mohave. 

Scouts had found me a week earlier not far 
above the place, and in wonder that a human being 
could be in such a condition and alive, they had 
carried me to the doctor's. 

On recovering the use of my legs I found that 
my raft had been hauled ashore and placed on 
exhibition as the first craft that had deseended the | 
' Grand Caiion. For I had told my almost incredible 
story while lying in hospital. They assured me 
that I must have floated between two and three ! 
hundred miles, and through dangers of which no 
other white man then knew. 

The Powell expedition is now starting out for 
| Green River, with the intent to descend the Grand | 
| Cafion, and Tam confident it has been sent on the | 
strength of the information I gave. I am sure I} 
wish it luck, but I have no desire to join it. One | 
experience of the Grand Caiion is quite enough | 
for me. 














Thus Robinson ended a story, which, as he said 
himself, seemed incredible. But it can, 1 believe, | 
be substantially verified by the records of Fort 
Mohave during the summer of 1867. | 

A. ELLBRACE, 
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HOW LEAVES KEEP CLEAN. | 


The shape of leaves is one of the first things 
that the young student of botany led 
i Even the most careless obse s that 
some trees and plants have leaves with smooth, 
‘rounded edges, while others have their leaves 
furnished with long points or divided into narrow 

lobes terminating in drooping or curved ends. 

Yet while these leaf shapes have formed a 
subject of study ever since botanical science has | 
existed, it is only recently that one of the most | 
remarkable purposes which the points of leaves 
serve has been clearly brought out. 
| Tt has been shown, as the result of some special | 
“investigations made in Germany, that the long 

points quickly drain off the excess of moisture | 
deposited upon the foliage in heavy rains. 

This ready method of disposing of a surplus of 
























consciousness in sleep. 

At dawn IT awoke, still able to exert myself, 
though with indescribable sufferings. On I floated, 
and soon began to realize that I was now but enter. 
ing the wonders of the Grand Canon. Then I 





moisture is important to some plants. It also 
“serves as a means of cleaning the surface of the | 
les 

Round leaves do not 
rain-water, and it has 








so easily 
been notice 


rid of the 
that they 





remain dusty and dirty after a shower, the es ape 
of the water by evaporation not tending to cleanse 
them, while long, narrow and pointed leaves are 
washed clean and bright. 
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BITS OF BIRD LIFE. 
I.—Crow Ways. 


The crow is very much of a rascal—that is, if any 
animal or bird may be called a al for following 
out natural and raseally inclinations. I first cane 
to this conclusion one early morning several years 
ago, as I watched an old crow diligently exploring 
a fringe of bushes that grew along the wall of a 
deserted pasture. He had eaten some thrush's 
eggs, and carried off three young sparrows to his 
nest in a neighboring pine before I really found 
out what he was about. 

Since then T have surprised him often in the 
same depredation A friend of mine, an old 
farmer whose farm adjoins an extensive pine 
wood, says he has caught him tormenting his 
sheep—lighting on their backs and pulling the wool 
out, to get fleece for lining his nest. This is more 
serious than pulling up corn, a habit which is not 
so common as some farmers suppose. 

With all his rascality, the crow has many curious 
and interesting ways. Indeed, I hardly know 
another bird that so well repays a season’s study. 
Only one must be very patient and endure frequent 
disappointments if one would learn much of a 
crow’s peculiarities by personal observation. 

How shy he is—how cunning and quick to learn 
wisdom! Yet he is very easily fooled, 
and some experiences that ought to 
teach him wisdom he seems to forget 
within an hour, Almost every time I 
xo shooting I get one or two crows 
from a flock that ranges over my hunt- 
ing ground by simply hiding among the 
pines and calling like a young crow. 
It is astonishing to hear the loud chorus 
of haw-haws, and see its members come 
rushing over the same grove where a 
week before they were fooled in the 
same way. 

Sometimes, indeed, they seem to re. 
member, and when the pretended young 
crow begins his complaint at the bottom 
of some thick grove, they collect on 
a distant pine-tree and haw-haw in 
vigorous prot But curiosity gets 
the better of them, and they generally 
compromise by sending over some 
swift, long-winged old flier. 

Over he comes, fast as he can fy, 
and the crowd stop their clatter to 
watch results. Down he tumbles 
through the pine tops at the report of a 
gun; and away they go, screaming at 
the tops of their voices, and never stop 
till they are safe across the valley. 
Next week they will act in exactly the 
same way. 

Crows, more than any other birds, are 
fond of excitement and great crowds. 
The slightest unusual object furnishes 
an occasion for an assembly to investi- 
gate. 

A wounded bird will create as much 
excitement in a flock of crows as a 
railroad accident does in a village. 
All the crows seem to be talking at 
once, and advising the poor fellow 
what to do. 

When some prowling old crow dis- 
covers an owl sleeping away the sun- 
light in the top of a great hemlock, his 

delight and excitement know no bounds. There is 

a suppressed excitement in his very call that every 

crow in the neighborhood understands. ‘Come! 

come! everybody come!” he seems to be scream. 
ing, as he circles over the tree-top; and within two 
minutes there are more crows gathered about that 
hemlock than one would believe existed within 




























































| miles of the place. 


One day I counted over seventy immediately 
abouta tree in which one of them had found an 
owl, and there must have been as many more flying 
about the outskirts that I could not count. 

At such times one can approach yery near with a 
little caution, and attend, as it were, a crow caucus. 
Though I have attended a great many, I have 














| hever been able to discover any real cause for the 


excitement. 

Those nearest the owl sit about in the trees 
cawing vociferously; not a voice is silent. Those 
on the outskirts are flying rapidly about, making if 
possible more noise than the inner ring, and appar- 
ently urging speedy and vigorous measures against 
the culprit they have discovered. The owl mean- 
while sits hidden in the green top blinking and 
staring and puffing out his long feathers till he 
looks twice his usual size. 

Every moment two or three crows leave the ring 











“to fly up close and peek in; then go’screaming back 


again. Hopping about on their perches, cawing at 
every breath, nodding their heads and striking the 
branches, they seem for all the world like excited 
stump-speak The din grows louder and louder; 
fresh voices are coming in every minute; and the 
owl, wondering in some vague way if he is the 
cause of it all, flies off to some other tree where he 
can be quiet and go to sleep. Then with a great 
rush and clatter the crows follow, some swift old 
crow keeping close to the owl and cawing all the 
way to guide the whole noisy rabble. 

When the owl stops they gather round again, and 
go through the same performance more excitedly 
than before. So it continues till the owl finds some 
hollow tree and goes in out of sight leaving them to 
caw themselves tired; or else finds some dense pine 
grove and doubles about here and there with that 
shadowy, noiseless flight of his till he has thrown 
them off the track. Then he flies into the thickest 
tree he can find, generally outside the grove where 
the crows never think of looking, and sitting close 
up against the trunk blinks his great yellow eyes, 
and listens to the mob that go sweeping through 
the grove peering into every thick tree, and search. 
ing everywhere for their lost excitement. 

The crows give it up reluctantly. They cirele for 


a few yinutes over the groge, rising and falling 
f i 
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and wheeling with that beautiful motion that 
seems like the practice drill of all gregarious 
birds; then end by collecting on some large tree 
at a distance and Aawing about it till some new 
excitement calls them elsewhere. 





A Fuss over an Owl. 


Just why they grow so excited over an owl is 
uncertain. Ihave never seen them molest him. 
They only stare at him occasionally and make a 
great noise about it. That they recognize him as 
a thief and cannibal I have no doubt. But he 
thieves by night when other birds are abed, and 
as they practise their own thievery by open 
daylight it may be that they are denouncing him 
as an-impostor. 

Perhaps the ow! in his nightly prowlings some- 
times snatches a young crow off the roost—the 
great-horned owl would hardly hesitate to eat an 
old crow if he could catch him napping—and so 
the crows grow excited, as all birds do in the 
presence of their natural enemies. They make 
much the same kind of a fuss over a hawk, though 
he easily escapes the annoyance by flying swiftly 
away, or circling slowly upward till the crows 
grow dizzy and dare not follow. 

Once I utilized this habit to get a near view 
of them. I carried out an old stuffed owl and 
set it up on a pole close against a great pine-tree 
on the edge of a grove where a flock of crows 
often congregated. Then I lay down in a thick 
clump of bushes near by and cawed excitedly. 

The first messenger from the flock flew straight 
over without making any discoveries: the second 
one found the ow! and I had no need of further 
calling. Hato-hato—he cried deep down in his 
throat—here he is! Here's the rascal! In a 
moment he had the whole fluck there, and for ten 


minutes they kept coming in from every direction. | 


A more excited lot I never saw. The cawing 
was tremendous, and I hoped at last to settle the 
real cause of the excitement. But one crow flying 


close over my hiding-place discovered me peering | 


out through the bushes. How he made himself 
heard or understood in the din is a mystery; but 
the crow is never too excited to heed a danger 
note. A moment later the whole flock 
streaming away across the woods. 

There is another but much more dignified way 
in which the crow’s love of excitement is mani- 
fested. Occasionally a flock may be surprised 
sitting about in the trees deeply absorbed in 
watching a performance by one of themselves. 

A crow's chief note is the huarse hare-haw with 
which every boy is familiar. This, indeed, seems 
capable of expressing almost everything, from the 
soft, chattering gossip of going to bed in the pine 
tops to the loud derision with which he detects 
ordinary attempts to surprise him, but he is not 
always confined to it. Certain crows occasional 





develop unusual yocal ability, and at times they | 
seem to display it for the entertainment of the, 


others. Yet I suspect that this vocal gift is seldom 
used or even discovered till lack of excitement 
throws them upon their own resources. Certain 
it is that whenever a crow exercises his voice there 
are always several more about apparently listening 
attentively. 

One September afternoon, while I was walking 
quietly through the woods, my attention was 


attracted by an unusual sound coming from an oak , 
















was | 





| grove near by—a favorite haunt for gray squirrels. 
| The crows were cawing in the same direction, but 
‘every few minutes would come a strange cracking 
! sound—errrack-a-rack-rack, as if some one had a 
| giant nut-cracker and was snapping it rapidly. 

I stole forward till I could see perhaps fifty 
crows perched about in the oaks, all very atten- 
tive to something going on below them that I 
could not see. Not till I had crawled up to the 
brush fence on the edge of the grove and looked 
through did I discover the object 
of their interest. Out on the end 


feet above the ground, clung a 
small crow. He was swaying up 
and down like a bobolink on a 
cardinal-flower, balancing bim- 
gracefully by spreading his 
wings, and every few minutes 
giving the strange cracking sound 
with a vigorous flirt of his wings 
and tail as the branch swayed 


self 












upward. At every repetition the 
audience hawed. I watched the 
unusual performance for fully fifteen minutes 


before the crows saw me and flew away. 
Several times since, when hunting, I have been 


cawing of crows, and sur- 
prised the flock evidently 





Once in the Maine woods 
the call was so gruff 
and loud that I 
was completely 
deceived, and 

stole forward 

with heavy shells 


some strange animal. 

The only musical sound 

I ever heard from a crow 
was a whistling very mach 
ike the ¢oo-loo-loo of the blue 
ay, who belongs to the same 
family for all his bright colors, 


but deeper and louder, and 
without the middle roll or trill that 
always marks the blue jay’s whistle. 


The same love of excitement and variety leads 
the crows to investigate unusual sight or 
sound in the woods. Sometimes they follow a 
fox which the hounds have started so that the 
hunter can trace his exact course, and reach the 
runaway in time for a shot. Often they go out 
of their way to warn other birds and animals of 
the approach of danger. 

Once I saw a young crow—I knew he was 
young by his nasal voice—deliberately play a 
| practical joke on the flock by hiding under a thick 
pine, and calling them over again and again till 
‘they discovered him and chased him away. In 
| fact, whenever one hears a flock of crows cawing 
| away in the pine woods, he may be assured that 
| some excitement is afoot that will well repay his 
time and patience to investigate. 

i : Wa. J. Lone. 


any 
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SLOW AND QUICK LEGISLATION. 


Congress, and especially the Senate, has been 
severely criticised for its delay in acting on the 
tariff bill. The Wilson bill was proposed in the 
House of Representatives last December ; it passed 
that house in January; the Senate held it under 
consideration for six months. 

Whatever view one may take of the delay—a 

matter on which most men look with the eyes 
| of partisans—legislation in this country on sub- 
jects so large as this of the tariff has usually 
been slow and deliberate. 
' This has usually happened for the same reasons 
| that have prevailed this year; opposition to party 
| measures is always fierce and bitter, and some 
| sort of compromise between the opposing Con- 
gressmen is usually necessary. Moreover, it is 
far from an unusual sight to witness prompt 
, action in one house of Congress, followed by long 
delay in the other. 

Perhaps the best recent instance was the 
McKinley tariff bill of 1890. This measure was 
| Feported in the House of Representatives April 
16th, and passed that body May 21st. But it did 
not pass the Senate for nearly four months, until 
September 10th. The House of Representatives 
was prompt, and the Senate was deliberate in 
passing the silver repeal bill last vear. 

Going back to older periods of our Congressional 
history, the famous Missouri Compromise law of 
1820 illustrates the same tendency. The original 
bill, to admit Missouri as a state, was proposed in 
the House of Representatives in February, 1819, 
with an amendment against the extension of 
slavery in the state. With this amendment, it 
passed the House of Representatives promptly, 
but failed to pass the Senate at all in that sessi 
In fact it was two whole years after the bill was 
first introduced before it became a law. 

Among the famous compromise measures of 
1850 was the Fugitive Slave Law, on which Danicl 
Webster made his memorable “7th of March 
speech.”’ This bill was proposed in the Senate 
January 29th; it did not pass until the close of 
August, although the session was almost wholly 
given up to the discussion of it. 

In 1834, after President Jackson had compelled 
his Secretary of the Treasury to remove the 
government deposits from the United States Bank, 








of a long, delicate branch, a few | 


attracted by unusual sounds mingled with the i 


watching a performance. | 


in my gun expecting | 


Henry Clay offered and the Senate passed a reso- 
lution censuring the president for his action. 
This was in March. In April Jackson sent in a 
protest against this resolution, and Thomas H. 
Benton, Jackson's ardent supporter, moved that 
the resolution of censure be “expunged; in 
other words, that the record of it on the Senate 
journal be marked around with black and in-!| 
scribed, ‘expunged by order of the Senate."’ 

Benton proposed this “expunging resolution"’ 
in the successive sessions of 1834, 1835 and 1836, 
and in each of these sessions it was tabled. | 
Finally, in January, 1837, Benton's resolution | 
passed. | 

Although this kind of delay has on the whole | 
been the rule with important legislation, there 
have been some striking exceptions. The com- 
promise tariff bill of 1833, by which the duties | 
were reduced, was one. In just a fortnight after | 
Mr. Clay presented it in the Senate it had been | 
passed by both branches of Congress. 

The other most remarkable instance was the 
legal tender act of 1862, in its effects one of the 
| most noteworthy measures in the country's 
history. This bill, for the issue of one hundred 
and fifty million dollars government paper money, 
was reported in the House of Representatives 
January 22, 1862. It passed the House February 
| 6th, passed the Senate with amendments February | 
13th, and in the House was finally approved as | 
amended February 25th. Barely one month was | 
thus consumed. i 

For these two famous exceptions to the rule of 
slow legislation there was, however, special reason. 
The compromise of 1833 ‘was passed to avert | 
the threatened danger of South Carolina's seces- 
sion. The legal tender act of 1862 was hurried | 
| because the government was in urgent need of 





money for the war. | 
oo 


WHERE DREAM-BOATS DRIFT. 


Over the silver sea of sleep, 

The dream-boats drift away, away, 
Adown the dawn they softly creep, 
Into the harbor of the day. 


ROBERT LOVEMAN. 
—_—_+e-+___ 


LABOR DAY. 


At the present session of Congress a bill has 
become a law which makes the first Monday in 
September a legal public holiday, or ‘‘national 
holiday," in the same sense that Christmas day, | 
New Year’s day, Washington's Birthday and the | 
Fourth of July are already national holidays. i 

In the act creating the new holiday, the first 
Monday in September is formally defined as ‘‘the 
day celebrated and known as Labor's Holiday.” | 
The day is more commonly known as “Labor 
day.” | 

This law is a recognition by the national gov- 
ernment of the importance and significance of the ' 
| new holiday, which had already been made a/| 
{legal holiday in twenty-seven states and one 
territory. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the | 
new law makes Labor day a holiday, or dies non, | 
to all intents and purposes in those states which 
have not decreed it to be such by the enactment 
of their own legislatures. So far as ordinary , 
business is concerned,—the signing and falling | 
due of notes, the lawfulness of customary trans- 
actions, the fulfilment of contracts to labor, and 
so forth,—Congress has no power to create a, 
holiday in the states. | 

Though the first of January is a truly national ! 
holiday, it is not a legal holiday in the states of | 
Massachusetts. New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island. All ordinary transactions are legal in, 
those states on that day, and contracts made on 
them may be enforced. 

The same is true as to the 22d of February in 
Arkansas, lowa and Mississippi, and as to the; 
30th of May in se¥eral states. 

The Congressional enactment makes Labor 
day a legal public holiday in the District of 
| Columbia, and places the closing of all federal 
offices throughout the Union under the same 
regulations on this day as on Christmas, New 
‘Year's, Memorial day and Independence day. 

Congress and the Executive have simply done 
what is in their power to give to the day chosen 
by organized labor as its special anniversary 
equal honor with the birthday of the nation, the 
birthday of Washington, and the other general 
holidays. 
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OUR FARMS. 


One of the last of the bulletins of the cleventh : 
census tells how many farms there are in the 
United States, and how much land, improved 
and unimproved, is included in these farms. 

There were in 1890 more than four and a half! 
million farms in this country, against a little | 
more than four millions in 1880. The number of 
|farms increased more than half a million, or 
‘nearly fourteen per cent. in those ten years. 
They include more than six hundred million | 
‘acres, considerably more than half of which is 
improved. 

Not only have the farms greatly increased in | 
; number and in total area in ten years, but a 
larger proportion of them were improved in 1890 
than in 1880, 

All this is very pleasant to see, from the point. 
of view of the general well-being; but there is 
one tendency shown to a slight extent in the farm 
statistics which is nut altogether encouraging. 











The average size of the American farm in 1a 
was one hundred and thirty-three acres, The 
average size in 1890 was one hundred and thirty. 
six acres. This is a very small difference, quite 
unimportant except that it shows the tendency ig 
the size of farms to he in the wrong direction, 

If many farms had not become much larger in 
the decade through the absorption of smaller ones, 
or the taking up of large domains in other 
than by the homestead and preémption laws, ni 
even the small increase that is noted in the size of 
the average farm, small as it is, could have taken 
place. 

Our national and state land legislation should 
encourage neither the formation of large landai 
estates nor the reduction of farms toa very sinal! 
size. Either of these tendencies would constitu: 
a public evil; but of the two, a tendency ty larze 
estates is undoubtedly the worse. 
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A SLEEPING ELEPHANT. 


The elephant in his native wilds can be active 
enough and even awift, but as we usually see hin 
in captivity, shambling reluctantly in circus pro. 
cessions, or swaying gently on his great wrinkle 
legs inside his stall, while awed little boys feed hin 
with peanuts and gingerbread, he certainly looks 
like the most lazy, easy-going and good-natured of 
beasts. Often he drowses, and his huge head hangs 
heavily, and his Httle sharp eyes are closed for y 
moment; but an clephant really and entirely pune 
to sleep—settled down for hia night's rest—j, 
another gpectacte, and one which the publle seldom 
has an opportunity to ee. 

Mr. Cleveland Morfett was allowed to pass the 
night among the animads of the Hageubeck menaz 
erie, and having seen it describes it ina recent 
magazine article. 

“There is no stranger sight in a menagerie,” he 
declares, “than that of an elephant asleep. The 
huge legs are bent to right angles at the knees, and 
the trunk is curled into the mouth, the whulr 
suggesting a shapeless mound of mud or clay, ora 
half-inflated balloon. 

“It bears no resemblance to anything posseaed 





| of life, for there is not the slightest movement in 
; any part of the big bulk, an 


the parts are nut 
distinguishable in the dim light. Head and tail ae 
alike; the ears He flat; the eyes are quite concealed 
in the wrinkled flesh; but from somewhere within 
this seomingly. dead mass comes a long hissing 
sound like the exhaust from a steam.pipe. 

“This sound continues for several seconds ant 
then stops, to be repeated after an interval of 
atlence. So long is this interval that the regular 
ropetition of the sound does not seem like breath. 
ing.”” 

The visitor was provided with a small alarm-clock 
lent him by one of the grooms of the menagerie. 
and was carrying this at the moment when he 
chanced to approach the slumbering giant. xo 
complete fs the Sllusion of the sleeping elephant’s 
not being alive at all, but only @ mound of dead 
matter, that Mr. Moffett abstracted|y set the alann. 
clock down upon the flat bone of the animal's 
forehead. 


“No sooner have I done so,” he saya. “than | 
bees back startled, leaving the clock ticking on 
the elephant’s head.’ There has been no poise or 
movement, no Indication of displeasure, no effort 
to do me harm. But suddenly in the midile of the 
huge mud.colored mass, there has appeared 4 roun!, 
red circle about two fimches in diameter. The 
elephant has simply opened his eye. The eye does 
not roll, or move, or wink. — It merely remains open 
on me for a few seconds, a round, staring circle. 
and then disappears as suddenly as it came.” 


That may do for an experience; but there are 
few of us who would not prefer to pass the night 
where there could be no possibility of mistaklag an 
elephant for a table. 


—— +4 





A USEFUL PRANK. 


A jolly party of Yale students camped out in the 
Vermont woods, near the border of the atate, for 
midsummer sport. Returning to camp one after 
noon along a lonely road, they met a backwools 
Canadian boy, who was jogging along with a bin! 
horse pulling a buckboard. 

“This must be a native,” whispered a mischierous 
collegian. “Let us guy him by talking Latin.” 

Ag the boy approached, the wag bowed cerem»- 
nlously, and delivered sonorously a passage from 
Cicero which he had once declaimed at school. 
His companions atood by in silence, doing their 
best to look like Roman senators. 

The boy stopped his horse and surveyed the 
group with astonishment. 

“f do not understand the language which sou 
are speaking,” he finally stammered. 

The orator continued his flerce invective against 
an imaginary Catiline, while his companions =! 
emnly expressed thelr approval in such ejaculations 
as “Tempus fugit!” “Hic, haec, hoc! and “E 
pluribus unum!” 

The boy, perceiving that they were making * 
butt of him, drove on, followed by a chorus of 
laughter and a shout from the leader: 

“Have your Latin about you the next Unie sou 
meet gentlemen!” 

It was a foolish prank which the collegians 
speedily forgot. Not one of them had an idea that 
anything would come of it. 

The Canadian lad had an errand to do for his 
father at the nearest village. He asked the owner 
of the croxsroads store a curious question: 

“Do you know Latin?” 

“No. I may be buried In the woods, but Tam 
not a dead Roman!” 

“Then Latin is a dead language?” 

“As dead as Julius Cesar ” 

“1 want to learn it. Have you any Latin book in 
the store?” 

Strange to say, there was an old Latin grammar 
ina cupboard in the storekceper’s house. It ¥3 
an old-fashioned text-book. 

“You can have it" said the storekeeper, “but 
you will never read a word of it.” 

The boy took the book and drove home to his 
father’s cubin. He never saw the collegians aru: 
but for years that Latin grammar was his constant 
companion. In some mysterious way, posslbls UF 
having it always under his pillow, he learne! 
read it and to conjugate the verbs. 
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A sportsman who heard his story advised him to 
go across the border, and earn his living in some 
college town where he could continue his studies. 

The lad went to Rochester, supported himself in 
@ preparatory school, and entered the university 
there, What is more, he became the Latin prize- 
man, remarkably proficient in the classics, and 
made a. fine record for scholarship. He studied 
Jaw, and was successful in his profession. 

A random college prank turned the current of a 
whole life. The young Canadian’s early conquest 
of Latin wag a boy’s whim inspired by pique. On 
trifles light as this hag hung many a human destiny. 











SS ee 
NOT AT HOME. 

The Rey. Francis Winter, who preached in Bath, 
Matne, in the last half of the eighteenth century, 
possessed eniinent tact and decision. The parish 
had fallen behind in the payment of his salary. 
Continental money was legal tender, but the fixed 
day was near when it would be worthless. 

A deacon of the church was treasurer of the 
parish. The idea was entertained of paying Mr. 
Winter on the Saturday preceding the Monday on 
which Continental money would cease to be legal 
tender. The collector was deapatched with the 
worthless bills on Saturday afternoon, and found 
the parson at home. 

“I think, Father Winter,” said he, “that you have 
a Dill against the parish?” 

“T have.” 

“1 thought,” went on the collector, “that you 
might be In need of money, and so I came to settle 
with you.” 

The parson took in the situation at once. He | 
knew that refusal of a legal tender would forfeit 
the debt. 

“Are you not the collector?” he asked. 

Tam 

“I receive my money from the treasurer,” said | 
the parson. 

The collector 
to send the trea: 








aw his mistake, and hurried back 
rto the rescue. Meantime the 

parson donned bis\gunday clothes, and sald to Mrs. 
Winter, “Wife, 1 siAll exchange to-morrow.” 

Without further explanation he mounted his 
horse and rode away, and not too soon, for the 
treasurer speedily appeared with his pockets full 
of Continental money. 

“Where is Mr. Winter?” he inquired in haste. 

“Gone off to exchange,” was his wife’s reply; 
and when she was‘ questioned further, the good 
lady confessed that she really did not know whether 
he had gone to Georgetown to exchange with 
Parson Emerson, or to Harpswell Neck to exchange 
with Mr. Eaton. On Sunday an “exchange” filled 
the pulpit, and on Monday the clever parson’s dues 
were still unpaid. 


————_+-—____ 


PROFIT-SHARING. 


The ex-President of the United States sald lately, 
in a public address, ‘The times are full of unrest, 
disaster and apprehension.” This 1s a statement 
which probably even the most hopeful thinkers 
would accept. As to the best means of ending 
unrest and apprehension, and turning disaster into 
good fortune, sincere men are widely at variance. 

One means that may help in a considerable 
degree to allay discontent hus lately been recom. 
mended in an open letter to employers and 
employés. The letter comes from a national asso 
elation which has on its rolls many large employing 
capitalists, as well as employed persons—an asso. | 
ciation organized for the promotion of profit. 
sharing. 

The letter points out that the aystem of profit 
sharing tends to establish a more friendly relation. | 
ship, and oneof common interest, between working | 
people and the employer, and that this common + 
interest would be the surest pledge of industrial | 
peace, and the firmest support in times of commer. 
cial distress. 

Responding to such an advance on tae part of 
the employer, the employé may, this address says, 
increase the quantity and improve the quality of 
the product under a deeper feeling of interest. By 
diligence, care and economy he can create an addi- | 
tional profit, to be used in supplementing regular 
wages. 

Wherever a dividend out of profits has been 
allowed to workmen, it has tended to prevent 
strikes and to encourage good habits as well as to 
increase products. 
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FRIGHTENED POET. 


Tennyson’s aversion to Americans as a nation 
was unfortunately only too well-founded. 

“Think,” said he to an American friend one day, 
“of a reporter from your country actually secreting 
himself in my garden, among tiie branches of a 
tree under which my wife and I are accustomed to 
sit, and taking notes of our conversation regarding 
that day’s dinne: 

A well-known American essayist, on paying his 
first visit to England a great many years ago, made 























a special trip to the great poet’s home, in order to 
make his acquaintance. 

Knowing Tennyson's persecution by his country 
men this wise pilgrim refused to avail himself of 
proffered letters of introduction, and prejudice the | 
Englishman’s mind in advance. He gained admit 
tance to the house, and sending in his card was 
shown into a pleasant little room, where he awaited 
his host with considerable nervousness. Would he 
be shown brusquely to the door, or would he be 














accorded an icy interview of five minutes’ duratior 

But a picturesque figure appeared on the thresh. | 
old, paused a moment, then advancing into the | 
room shook hands stiffly with the visitor, and sidled 
timidly over to the mantel, where he stood ne 
vously clasping and unclasping his hands 

“He looked like a frightened rabbit,” said Mr 
H. in speaking of this meeting, “and his embarras 
ment so extreme that my own was le 











comparison. 
““Do you know,’ he said finally, after several 
ineffectual attempts at speech, ‘that I am dreadfully 





afraid of Americans?’ 
“The appealing glance he threw me was too much | 








for my gravity; he joined in my laughter and took 
me out to see the garden, and kept me with him all 
day. After that there was no question of nationality 
between us.” 


GREATER THAN SHERMAN. 


The young beginner in any field of work and 
enterprise, at this growing, mechanical age of the 
world, iy sure to learn a good many new things 
that the veteran in the same pursuit knows little 
about; and the young man’s familiarity with these 
improvements often has a tendency to give him a 
certain contempt fur the old man's knowledge. 
An incident related by the Home shows that at 
least one “great old man” appreciated the humor 
which lies in the suggestion of juvenile superiority 
in such mechanical matters. 


In 1886, after General W. T. Sherman had retired 
from the command of the army, he visited West. 
Point, and was present while the class was at 
signal drill. The heliograph, an instrument brought 
into general use since the Civil War, was bein; 
employed; and the general was much interested, 
appearing to know nothing about it, and asking to 
have it ex plained: 

One of the boys undertook to explain It in a very 
categorical manner; but General Sherman stood 
meantime in such a way as to cut off the sun's 
raya from the mirror. The signalling ceased, and 
there was an awkward pause. 

“Go on with your work, boys,” said the general; 
“don't stop forme. I'ma back number.” 

“We can’t go on, general,” said the ope: 
the screen. “You are cutting off the light 

“Oh, 1 beg pardon,” said the general, jumping 
back as he spoke. “Yes, yes, the world 1s marching 
on, and we old men are mere stragglers now. 
Whe. in my time we did this sort of thing by 
shaking flags, and we called it ‘wig-wag.’” 

He laughed and walked away across the green 
paride, leaving the boys in doubt whether he had 

een really ignorant of the hellograph or was 
merely playing a joke on them. However that 
may have been, they were aware that, surpass him 
as they might in this sort of knowledge, it would 
have been ‘to the old strategist, and not to the 
young tacticians, that the country would have 
looked for its chief defence in case of war. 
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INDIAN MUSIC. 


Tu an address delivered in Washington, D. C., 
upon “Indian Music,” Miss Alice Fletcher stated 
that the music of the Indians 1s solely and simply 
vocal. Their songs are compositions which have in 
them nothing borrowed from instruments, nothing 
of artificial Inatigation. 


An Indian melody never serves two sets of 
words; there ig no Instance where the people have 
a custom like our own of singing the different 
stanzas of & ballad to the same tune. 

A large proportion of Indian songs are entirely 
without words, syllables being used to carry the 
tones. Perhaps the moat striking peculiarity of 
Indian music fa the lack of definite pitch, for there 
ig no such thing as a standard pitch among the 
Indians. 

The Indian starts his song where the natural 
quality of his volce and his present mood renders. 
it easiest for him to sing it. A tenor will naturally 
sing upon a higher pitch than a bags; a soprano 
will differ from a contralto, The pitch of a song 
depends upon the individual. 

Vith the Indian there has never been anything | 
we should call vocal training—any drill as to piteh 
Some Indians, like some white people, always sing | 
Nat; while some Indians, like some of us, have | 
what we call natural musical ears, and they sing in 
tones surprisingly near to our standards. | 

Such Indians are recognized by their fellows as 
musical leaders. They are considered the best 
singers, men whose services are sought and paid 
for on occasions of festivity. 











THEY WERE TOO HASTY. 


Recent events have afforded no better and no 
more conspicuous illustration of the value of toler. 
ance with respect to the utterances of others—for 
which The Companion occasionally pleads—than 
was furnished at the late International Congress of 
Miuers in Berlin. 


The polyglot character of the assemblage ts 
indicated by the fact that an Englishman, a French. 
man and a German had been selected as presiding 
onticers for the day. The Frenchman refused tu 
serve, and his refusal was translated to the dele. 
gates by the Interpreters. 

When his remarks had been turned into the 
various tongues they were offensive to many of the 
delegates, and many of them, each in his own 
language, shouted angry remonstrance. 

In the uproar not only nationality, but politics 
and religion became the subjects’ of vivlent 
harangues, and the session closed at the dinner 
hour with chaos predominating. 

After dinner the delegates were In better moods. 
They discovered that the remarks of the French. 
man who did not want to preside were not #0 
irritating as the interpreters had made them. 
Apologies were offered and accepted all around, 
and even the French delegate whose talk had 
started the confusion made a polite speech and 
took his seat with the other presidents. 















COMMON NAMES. 


All nations have their Smiths, Joneses and Robin 
sons. In France the name which is used to signify 
one of a very large number of men, as Smith is 
sometimes figuratively used with us, ts Durand, 
the commonest name in the French directories. 

In Kerlin and other citics of north Germany 
“Herr Meyer" 1s “Mr. Simith.”— But In some part 
of Germany the name of Schulz or Schulze is tt 
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8x12 Skin. 


The Chandler & Rudd Co., 
Cleveland, Ohi 


ge 

The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- 
Phorated Saponaceous Dentyfrice." Made only by JOHN 
I. Brown & Sons, Boston. Soldeverywhere. (Adv. 


TO ALL Eins clin, Guitar Ban 
foo, Mandciin player 
guide, _C. A. LOHMAN, 8t. Louls, Mo. 


CULVER ACADEMY, gecrnsruviiss 

kee, near Chicago. 
repares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools an 
jusiness. Military Drill, extensive athletic grounds 
and gymnasium. ‘or illustrated circulars address 


J. H. MCKENZIE, Ph.D., Marmont, Indiana. 


WILL PLEASE YOU Sits.sot Sime 
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in the 


STUDY *%: 


ith Your Name 


rmanently fix SPRAGUE 
on handle, "A decided novelty, Eusy t0 sell. Will L. AW jondence 
make it an object for you to act as agent, Stamp for School of Law. 
circular. J. W. TERRY, Bridgeport, Connecticut, AT ieee para 


HOM Send 10c.stamps for 
particulars (0 <i 

J. COTNER, JR., Sec’y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
No, 91 TELEPHONE Boa. 


06.00 and 610.00. FOR BOYS 
KODAKS on 28b. girs 


Catalogue. 
Develo; ing and Printing Outfit $1.50. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuEsTER, N. Y. 















EVES FITTED BY MAIL, | R¥RRRRRRRRERER REM R RE Be RTS 

Ifyou cannot visit «good | HERE'S YOUR CHANCE. 

conta in stampa for out Eyesight “Monitors | my, IMPERIAL WHEELS 
QUEEN & CO., 1010 Chestaut St-, Philadelphia, P Z 
* 

If You # Es ly high grade. Alllatest 

Wanta %, ted circular free, Great Opperiaalty for Aaeee 
A 





MES & FROST CO., Chi 
EEK ACERERE TREK GEE HEEE: 


Photographs Made for a Cent Each 


The Kombi [ — 
Camera 


WRITE US AND SAVE $10.00 TO $50.00. SURE! 
STOKES MFG. COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“SPORTSMAN, BUY THE AUTOMATIC FISHER.” | 
Si 















For brook, river, or sea fis brass, nickel 

















piated—Takes piace of si as st 

spring trigger so arranged that the bite of fish jerks 
hook into {ts Jaws, eatehes him every time. Worth its weight | Makes a picture the size 
Ingold, Samples by matl, $0c.; 6 for @1. Cata.;cuns,re- | of this and In any shape 
volvera. violins, orkansmasle tricks, baseball goods sree. | you. plense. It isa com. 
BATES & CO., 100 HIGH 8T., BOSTON, MASS. bined camera and geaph- 
oscope. y 2 in.— 
MENNEN’S BORATE weighs 40z.. Goes in any 
R D TA LCUM pocket, no tripod tocarry. 







TOILET 
POWDER. 


oF 
Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
asa Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. 


€ | 
¥ 
| Delightful After Shaving. 


Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin,Sunburn,ete. Removes Blotches,Pimples and Tan, 
makes the akin smooth and healthy. Decorated Tin Box, 
Sprinkler Top.. Sold by Druggists or mailed for 2 cents, 
Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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S77 —~, Any Boy or Girl 
can use it, 
5 Wall photograph anythi boul 
‘ DW aph anything or anybody. 
é Can be made very profitable 


The Kombi, complete, 83,50. Strip of Film 
(25 exposures) 20 cents additional. 

If not for sale by your Photo Dealer the Kombi will be 
sent to any address, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


ALFRED C. KEMPER, 208 Lake St., Chicago, Itt. 





GLE PENCIL CO.> 
NEW YORK 







ELLENCEs 

IGN BUI 

chose the “Crown” from 
among a hundred other makes, for their seventy- 
One parlors or reception rooms. 

371 WORLE'S FAI OFFICIALS COMMEND 
a ™M most strongly, in autograph letters 
which I reproduce in anJ|!ustrated Souvenir Cat- 
al 1 telling the whole story; sentfree:nsk for it. 

Sold on Terms to Suit by Dealers, or, where Is none, by 
GEORGE P. BENT, Manvufacturer, 

823 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U.S. As 


The New Eagle Pencil Sharpener. 

You will find it at your Statloner’s or Storekeeper’s on 
one of our Eagle Standard Pencils. If your dealer does 
not have it send us 5 cts. and we will mail you a sample. 
EA $ PE. IL CO., 7% Pranktin St.. New York. 








300,000 | 
toe ATE 
, hadies,c6 using 
The Rushforth Hair Curling Pins. 
Will Curl, Crimp or Frizz 
# almost instantly without heat 


for us ny time or place 
of six pins by mail, 15c. Ladies 
send your address on stamped 
envelope and we will send Same 


ple Pin Free. 
FORTH PIN C' 


mn 


ress THE RUSH 





0., LAWRENCE, MASS, 


Addi 


Remember 
the name: 


The De Long 
Patent Hook anp 
Eye. Also notice on 
face and back of every 





KNOWLEDGE Pings comfort and improve. 


ment, and tends to personal 








the world’s heat 
Wg, Will attest the 
xitive principles 





enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
card the words: hotter titi others and enjoy Ife more with tess expen: 
® iy adapting 


e, by more prompt 
Products to the 1 
value to health of the pure Hantd 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of F 
Its excollence ts due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh. 
truly beneticial properties of 
ly cleansing the xy 
hes and F 
oi it} 
met with the ap: 
because ft acts 01 
withont weakenin} 


Is 0 





phystent be 





See that 


hump ?* 


‘TRADE-MARK REG. APR. 19-90. 
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a every objectl 

Richardson sale by att din {0 Bo-ce rf HHL MT-OO hottie, 
q butt hy oun the CALIFORN 2 
& De Long Bros., SYRUP CO. only, whose nanie 14 printed on every 
Philadelphia. package, also. the name Syr of Figs; aud, bein 





Well inforined, you Will not necept any bubstitute tf 
offered. 

















most common name. The authorities, who keep 
their eyes paternally on all citizens, have much 
trouble to distinguish all the Schulzes who have 
the same given name. 

One Schulze who recently received a public office 
in Berlin is inseribed on the police rolls “Herman 
| Schulze LV.” On the same roll there is a Lehmann 

X. and a Neumann XTV. 





DIFFICULT TO TRANSLATE. 


and 
































It was the Duchess of Gordon, a clever 
beautiful Scotch woman, who successfully dum 
founded a pretentious dandy 
He was beside her at a supper-party, and in 
order in her good graces, affected a liking for 
the Scottish tongue, declaring there was not a 
Scottish phrase he did not understand 
| ux me a sprawl o’ that hubbly-jock,” replied 
uchess, Without changing a muscle of her 
The exquisite looked appalled, and then slunk 
away in confusion, while the commission was per 
formed by a cavalier hailing from the north of 
the Twe 





She wanted a turkey-wing. 


Hay-Fever Sufferers 


Who contemplate going away for the summer to escape the disease 
put themselves to just so much unnecessary expense. 


| These men stayed at home and took our treatment: 





















FARIBAULT, MINN., Dec. 20, 189. ROSLINDALE, Boston, MASS., Dec, 13, 1893. 
P. HAROLD HAYes, M.D. P. HAROLD Hayes, M. D. 

Dear Doctor: —In response to your letter of inquiry | Dear Sir ferring to yours of the 9th, 1am pleased 
after my health, Lam happy to be able to report to you to say that since taking your treatment in 1587, T have 
that Iain well and have been well all through the year | not been troubled with Hay-Fever in the least degr 
of grace, 1893, just about closin Fora period of about ten years previous to 1 

have your last box of medicines on hand, but un- | troubled with the above ¢ it coming on at the 

touched. Y have gone through the first. August and | usual time and lasting unti came, but after tak: 
September months in thirty years without a ‘a ing six Weeks’ treatment, I can truthfully say tha 
shes e See i ae : A. BERRY have never had a return of it W. L. WEDGER. 

Don’t you think it would be wise for you to stay at home in comfort, save 


the expense of going away, attend to business, take 


Be Cured to Stay Cured? 


DR. HAYESJ Buffalo, N. Y. 


our treatment, and 


| Particulars free on application to 





THE OLD GATE- KEEPER. 


As you turned from the town, and the valley forsook, 
Lured onward and up by the brawl] of a brook, 

‘There broke on the sight such a tiny abode, 

The gate-house that stood at the bend in the road. 


Long, long to the hill with its sheltering breast 
pad cuddled as close asa bird to its nest; 

And never came night but its window panes glowed 
With a welcome flung out at the bend in the road, 


The quaintest of mortals had lodging therein, © 
With the dreant of a dimple asleep in his chin, 

And a bow like a prince which he fondly bestowed 
When he flung wide the gate at the bend in the road. 


























Though his stock was askew and his wig was awry, 
The laugh and the lustre that leaped from his eve 
Told his heart held the love of his kind for its code, 
The odd little man at the bend in the road, 


He would brood by the hour o’er his one window-box, 
With its old-fashioned blossoms, sweet-willlam and 


hlox, 
Yet.the cloud always fled, and the mirth ever flowed, 
When a wanderer paused at the bend in the road. 


Ili life had its story, 'twas whispered, and woe 
Had crushed the fair flower of his hopes at a blow; 
And Ma to the last he made light of his load, 

The brave little man at the bend in the road, 


Now he sleeps his last sleep, though in memory still 
see his bent figure lean over the sill; 
And gone is the gate-house, his cheery abode, 

While the grass waves its green at the bend tn the road, 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





THE LITTLE BROWN DOG AT THE 
DOOR. 


Early and late you watch and wait, 
Little brown dog at the door, 
For a quick footfall and a boyish call, 
For your master to comie once more. 
Eager to follow, through field and 
Wherever his feet may roan, 
Content to stray, if he leads the way, 
Wherever he 1a, is home. 


But yon never hear the whistle clear, 
Nor the sound of the boyish call, 
Nor the seamper of feet all bare and flect 
Down through the shadowy hall: 
Though long you walt at door and gate 
For sour play fellow of old, 
With his eyes so blue and hiz heart so true, 
And his hair like the sunshine’s gold, 


"Tis a year and a day since he went away 
To a country beyond our ken, 
And those who go that way, we know, 
‘Never come back again. 
Sul early and late you watch and wait, 
Little brown dog at the door, 
But the votce fs still, and wateh as you will, 
Your master comes no more. 


DOROTHY DEANE. 


‘hollow, 


++ —__ 


TWO CONQUERORS. 


Alexander the Great, after he had scattered the 
army of Darius and conquered Tyre, is said to 
have gone to Jerusalem, worshipped in the Temple, 
and heard the high priest read the prophecies of 
Daniel concerning himself. 

He was told, according to the legend, that he was 
the agent of heaven to humble the kingdoms of 

“the East. The revelation pleased him, but he 
considered himeelf a divine person, and nothing 
less would satisfy his ambition than the honor of 
this supreme claim. 

In Libya, the flattering shrine-keepers of Ammon 
were made to hail him as the son of a god, and as 
such he ever afterward signed his name. 

He was a brave, brilliant, fortunate soldier—and 
aking. That was all. His character was a motley 
of virtues and vices. He was by turns modest 
and bombastic, noble and mean, just and unjust, 
kind and cruel, vindictive and magnanimous, tem. 
perate and intemperate. The he-goat of Daniel’s 
vision was his emblem. 

Within thirteen years he made himself master of 
ten nations, and he ended his life in early manhood 
because he could not make himself master of his 
own appetite. He died a drunkard. Men called 
him the “conqueror of the world,” but the world 
could not well own him conqueror who fell a vietim 
to its temptations. 

More than three hundred years after Alexan. 
der’s viit to Jerusalem Jesus Christ stood there in 
the Temple. No one showed Him the prophecies 
that foretold Him, though there were many in the 
sacred books. The scribes and doctors were 
astonished at the understanding of the marvellous 
Boy, but they did not know Him. 

He went home with fis mother, and said nothing 
about Himself till He was thirty years old. Then 
from the pri of His simple village life He 
went forth to be a preacher and teacher, and to do 
good in a more public way. 

His doctrines sank into men's hearts. His mira- 
cles blessed the sick and the poor. He necded no 
Libyan oracle to declare Him the Son of God. 
He had journeyed to Egypt in His childhood, but 
He brought back no borrowed divinity. 

When His three years’ wonderful ministry ended 











MWe was in Jerusalem again; and there He died. | 


Uis words to His friends were remembered, and He 
had done enough to make them true: “Be of good 
cheer: I have overcome the worl 

It would have been worth to Alexander more 
than all his victories to be abfe to say these words 
with the confidence of a saint and a martyr, rather 
than with the boastfulness of a warrior king. 
The great Macedonian was naturally thoughtful 
and humane, but he had an tnsatiable lust’ for 
power and glory, so that justice, gentleness, truth, 
and the Hves of men were nothing when they stood 
in its way. The only shining virtue in him ¢ 
this passion could not kill was his love for his 
mother, 

The great Nazarene loved His mother, and loved 
all mankind. In genuine greatness Jesus was not 




















only everything that Alexander was, but everything | 


that he was not—unwarlike, unrevengeful, unsel 
fish, unsordid, uncarnal, unboastful, and to tempta- 
tion invineibh 
strife and boundless spoil, but in forgiveness, 
humility, purity and peace. He taught men to 





love one another and overcome evil with good, and i 


He made plain the path of the perfect life. 
Alexander and Jesus both diced at the age of 


His power was not in splendid | 





THE YOUTH 


thirty-three. But the difference of their conquests 
is almost too wide for comparison. One was a 
destroyer, the other was a Saviour; and unlike the 
empire of the man of blood, that went to pieces at 
his death, the empire of Christ 1s greater to-day 
than ever, and Is growing still. As Dr. Felix Adler, 
Jew, sdys of His earthly work, “In those three 
airs He changed the current of the world’s 
histor: 

The son of Oly mpias, with his victories of violence 
and ambition, survives only in the story of his 
time, as & memory, The Son of Mary, with His 
victories of love, is a living influence among living 
men. 

If there were no higher lesson tn this contrast, it 
at least sets forth clearly the kind of success that 
brings the noblest winnings. Goodness is con- 
tagious as well as wickedness, and it is longer. 
lived, for it is nourished in affection that imitates, 
and gratitude that never forgets. Every person 
has one or more “followers; and he who purifies 
others by being himself pure, secures a triumph 
that is immortal. 
























a 
QUEER SPEECHES. 


William Andrew, who was at the head of the 
great dyeworks in Manchester, England, often 
used to say that he attributed his success in life to 
what he learned in the Sunday school. schools 
were then few, and reading and writing used to be 
taught on Sunday in the old church, now the 
Cathedral, of the cotton-spinning city. 


Mr. Andrew was a little queer, for when he had 
become a rich man people could see scarcely any 
change in his habits. e lived frugally, as he had 
always done, worked hard, wasted not a penny, 
and was at his dyeworks from six in the morning 
till six In the evening. It is said that he always 
stipulated with his wife—he was married four 
times—that she should get up at four o’clock to 
provide his breakfast before he went to his works. 

He also retained other old-fashioned notions. He 
attended church morning and afternoon, continued 
to serve the Sunday school as teacher or superin- 
tendent, found time to be at missionary meetings, 
and gave liberally whenever he thought that giving 
would do good. Jt was at a missionary meeting of 
the Soclety for the Propagation of the Gospel, held 
in a Sunday-school room, that he made this queer 
speech: 

“Now you lttle boys and gels, and you young 
men and maidens, sit you still on them benches 
and hearken, and mayhap you'll hear something to 
your advantage. I cancall to mind when Boughton 

ane and Bury Road were all in the country, with 
hedges covered with May blossoms, and’ where 
thrushes and blackbirds sang. 

‘ow one day there was a young couple who 



























were keeping company, but who hadn’t made up | 


their minds What to say to each other. So the 
young man said to the young, woman: 

Vhat’s that bird stying?? 

Nay,’ aaid she, ‘I can't tell.” 

‘Well, then,’ suys he, ‘I'll tell you: “How I love 














you! Howl! love you:’" (imitating the song of a 
thrush.) 3 
“Then they went on a little farther, and the girl 





says, ‘What's that blackbird singing?" 
“7 don’t know.’ says he. 








“Well, says she, ‘I’ll tell you: “Show it! Show 
it!’ (imitating a blackbird.) 
“So, you see, they made it up and got wed. Now 


if you’ love Society for Propagation of Gospel,” 
(he seldom used the definite articte,) “‘khow it, 
show It’ by what you put into them plates when 
collection fs made.” 

The queer speech brought in a goodly sum. 

The author of “Random Recollections,” who was 
present at the funeral of Mr. Andrew’s second 
wife, reports another queer speech which he made 
on that occasion. It was before “funeral reform” 
was thought of, and when respect for the ‘dear 
departed” took the form of mutes, mourning 
couches, scarfs, hat-bands, gloves and a banquet. 
At the funeral feast, when friends and neighbors, 
more than a hundred, had eaten and drank of the 
best, the old man heaved a sigh and delivered him. 
self thus: 

“Friends all, I’m not one of them as frets after 
them that’s gone, if it pleases the Lord to take ’em. 
He knows best, and [ thank the Almighty that she 
as is gone has lacked for nothing. (Sigh?) 

“Now if she’s cost me a penny in her fllness, 
she’s cost me five hundred pound. There’s the 
doctor and the apothecary as can testify, if they've 
a mind, for they've got what I pad Jem in their 
pockets; and there’s the undertaker, who can tell 
you what’s the cost of the coffin and dues, and all 
paid; and if she’d cost me all my fortun’, she'd ha’ 
had it and welcome. 

“The only reflection as might be cast on me ts 
that I haven’t buried her in lead (sigh); but when 
my time comes, if I'm laid tn as good an oak coflin 
as her that is ne js Inid in, I shall have every 
reason to be thankful.” 

When a twelvemonth had passed away about the 
same party was asked to celebrate Mr. Andrew's 
nuptials with his third wife. 
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WRITING ON THE CLOUDS. 


The art of projecting letters, figures or images 
by the ald of electricity, so that they shall be seen 
reflected from the ‘clouds, has made decided 
progress within the last year. The meteorological 
station in New York has lately entered into arrange. 
ments which enable it to make use of an electric 
projector in that city, so that the weather indica. 
tlons for the next twenty-four hours ean be bulle- 
tined on the clouds every evening—if there are 
clouds—for the benefit of the people of New 
York, Brooklyn and Jersey Cit 


Supposing the meteorologteal prediction to be 
correct, the residents of a district Ineluded within 
aradius of five miles around Madison Square, where 
the projector is pliced, have only to look at the 
sky to Bee what the weather is to be during the 

xt day. 

The apparatus used at New York is the same one 
which was employed at the World's Fair. in 
Chicago. Toward the close of the exhibition there, 
an operator who stood on the rvof of the Manufac- 
tures and Liberal Arts building emblazoned upon 
the clouds, by means of this machine, figures 
showing the number of visitors to the Fair Grounds 
during the d. 

In New York the apparatus has been set up on 
the roof of a very high butlding. It consists of an 
electric are light, the of which a made to 
converge in a given direction by a Mangin reflector 
seventy-five centimetre 
centrated upon a “condenser” twenty-five centi- 
metres wide, which renders them parallel. 

A movable lens in the lower part of the apparatus 
enables the operator to direct and focus these rays 
ata distance. 
thrown out are cut out of a card 
the apparatus, near the first len 
that all the rays of light except such ax are to go to 
form the image are interrupted. 

The whole apparatus is mounted on a plyot so 
that the light en be directed toward any cloud, 
and made to follow it i 
A real cloud ix not an absolute essential ta the 
working of the apparatus, for jets of steam may be 
made to serve as reflectors, or an artificial cloud 














































ind inserted in 
sin such a way 





























in diameter, and are con. | 


The images or characters to be | 


= it moves through the air. | 





COMPANTO 


may be created by exploding a “smoke-bomh,” such ! 
As ire used in Japanese day fireworks, In the air, | 

The utility of an invention of this sort m 
very considerable, quite apart from its use for | 
advertising purposes—a use which, to people in | 
general, seems almost a desecration of the fleecy * 
louds of heaven. Mariners may be warned of 
danger by such an apparatus, and the general 
public notified betimes of threatening changes of 
the weather, so that, indeed, “he that regardeth 
the clouds shall not reap.” 
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THE HILL OF GOLD. 


‘The ragged rail Fence just loafed along 
In a leisurely, zigzag lin 
| Down the side of the Hill, and 
| To the inurmuring slopes of pir 


And [had only to climb the Fenee, 
| Or go throngl’a crumbling gap. 

To Tet gold spill down out of my arms, 
And overflow from my lap. 








indered out 








And the Fence never cared a single bit, 
For al there to guard, 

And [ might have doubled my golden spoils 
Untroubled of watch or ward. 





| 





A careless old Fence, and yet the Hill 
Broke splendidly on the eyes. 
Gold clear out to the West, my dear, 
And gold clear up to the skies! 








And you needn't say: “Oh, it's a fairy tale!” 
With that odd, Httle seornful nod, ; 
For it happens to be our own East Hill | 
Grown over with golden rod. | 


FANNY KENBLE JOHNSON, | 


oe -—_____ 


NO DANGER. 


The Parisians are so fond of a joke that they ; 
manage to extract amusement even out of the | 
shocking attempts of Anarchists to destroy life 
with dynamite bombs. Most of these dynamite 
jokes fre in rather poor taste; but one unintended 
pleasantry is related which is really amusing. 


Not long ago the city of Paris issued a loan, and 
the bonds were immediately subscribed for by a 
large number of people in Paris, many of them 
workingmen and women, who were glad to put their | 
savings into an interest-bearing bond. 

One hard-working fellow in a blouse wished to 
subscribe. He looked at the long lne of people 
waiting for their turn to pass in their subscriptions, 
and made up his mind that it would take him all | 
day to get to the window. 

ST must have something to eat,” he said, 

So he went and procured a good-sized box of 
sardines, put them in his pocket, and took his place 
at the end of the line. There was a great crowd 
ahead of Him and all about him. 

He waited patiently, and at last twelve o'clock | 
sounded on the bel! 
Noon!” he said, 
vox.” 
Then he took the sardine-box out of his pocket, 
and got his big pocket-knife ready to open it with, 








“Why, I must get out my 





| when all at once there was a great rush away from 
) him, and in a minute the hall was clear of people. | 

“Upon my soul!” he said. “What's the matter 
with ‘em? Well, Pll go up and get my bonds.” 

So he stepped up to the window and bought his 
| bonds. The people had taken him for an Anar- 
| chist with a boinb; but as the gendarme could find 
|on hig person no machinery more deadly than a 
box of sardines, he went home to dejenner with his 
fish and his bonds, and saved the rest of the day. 
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MPLICITY. 


After the death of George Canning, the eloquent 
| English statesman, there was erected to his memory 
!a bronze statue of heroic size, with that green 
inerustation known as verd-antique. One day 
Judge Taunton, coming out of Westminster Hall 
with Thesiger, the able lawyer, paused before the 
statue, and began criticising it. He found fault 
| with the likeness, and then with emphasis said: 
: “Besides, Canning was not so tall!" “No, nor so 
| green,” retorted the witty lawyer. 


An English workman made a. serious remark | 
similar to the joke of the English judge. Doctor | 
Blomberg, a clergyman, who had been brought up 
with George IV. hought a bronze bust of the king, 
and sent it to his house in Yorkshire. The car. 
penter, while putting up a br: t for it to stand 
| upon, asked if the bust was really a likeness of the | 
king. On being told that it had’a striking resem. | 
blance, the man exclaimed ; 

“Weil, sir, [had no idea before that the king was ! 
a black man” \ 

A recent book narrates that a party from the 
west of England was being shown over the British | 
Museum. Tn one of the rooms the keeper pointed 
out a collection of antique vases, which had been ; 
recently dug up at Herculaneum. 

“Dug up, sire” echoed one of the party. 

“Yes, alr.” 










































at, out of the ground? 
“Undoubtedly.” 

What, just as they now are? 
“Perhaps some little pains have been taken in 
cleaning them, but in all other respects they were 
found just as you see them.” 

Nhe wire man from Somersetshire turned to one 
companions, and with an incredulous shake 
of the head, whispered: 

“He may say what he likes, but he shall never 
persuade me that they dug up ready-made pots out 
of the ground!” 
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Oo OF NOBLEST. : 


| The Detroit Free Press printed some years ago | 
the story of what it rightly called “one of the 
noblest acts the world has ever known.” It was 
performed by Louis Abear, a private in Company 
| Hof the Fifth Michigan At the battle of 
Trevilian Station he ken prisoner, and 
before his release was confined in tive different 
prisons. | 


While he was in Millen prison an exchange of 
sixty prisoners was to ben The officer of the 
day told off sixty names at the door of the pen, 
| but for some reason one man did not come forth. 
Perhaps he was too ill: haps he was dead. At 
| that moment Abe: been sent out under 

& guard after fuel, came through the gates pushing | 
a wheelbarrow loaded with wood. 4 
j  tHlere, Louis.” exelaimed the officer, “here's a 

chance for you! We want sixty men to go north, 
and are short one. Jump into the ranks here!” 





THE 









































, one of his men to finish that job, took up the t 
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“To be exe 
worse than he 
“Yes, be quic 
“Then take Hank. 
stays here, 
ward. 
Hank had on a pair of pantaloons and 
no coat or hat. Louls pulled off his, put then 
Hank, and brought him out, weak and tiie! 
As Hank filed out of the gate and once 
breathed the air of freedom, Louis, h ) 





anged?” asked Lo 
ever done under 





itis, trembi 
fire, 








He's sick, and will die 


and Louis dashed into the ie" 


hital 





shoes, at 





coatless, took hold of the handles of begs 
barrow and started for another load of woot” 
His generosity cost him seven months of miser; 
and was bestowed upon aman with whom hee 
hot intimately acquainted. Let such deel 
remembered. he 


——_++. 








MAN, HORSE AND ELEPHANT, 


The author of “Travel and Adventure in Sou 
east Africa,” Mr. F.C. Selous, had the great guri 
fortune, one day, to come unexpectedly Upon a 
herd of more than one hundred and tifty elephants 
He wounded a big bull and then, with a charg 














of the herd. Before very long, in a rocky pw. 
he found himself face to face with one of the 
elephants, a large cow. She saw the hunter it 
once, and raising her head and spreading her ears, 
charged him at full speed, sereaming loudly. 


I turned my horse and made for the rocks, but 
the stallion would not put out any pace, and I could 
tell from the screams that the eléphant was Tapistly 
gaining on me. ¢ 

Iastily turning my head, I gaw that she was very 
near. At that rate she would soun catch ine. | 
resolved to dismount and run for the rocks. 
stallion was, In some respects, a perfect shooting 
horse, and the Instant I leaned forward and seizei 
his mane he stopped dead. 

In another instant [ was off and in front of him, 
running for the rocks, which were not twenty yani, 
away. As 1 got round the first rock I turned, and 
this is what I saw: 

The horse was stancling absolutely still, with his 
head up and his forefeet planted firmly in the 
ground, as if carved in stone, and the elephant, 
which had then ceased to scream, and was making 
a curious rumbling noi = standing alongside 
of him, smelling about with her trunk. 

In front of my saddle was tied a leather c 
and I suppose the elephant must have touched th 
horse with her trunk, as he ig! ve a jump 


























round, throwing the coat in the’ air. He the, 
walked slowly to the rocky ridge behind him, and 
again stood ‘still about Mfteen yards from the 
elephant. 

Thad been afraid to fire, lest I should exasperate 
the elephant and cause her to kill the horse. | Now, 
however, 1 determined to risk it. But at tht 
moment she raised her head and ears, anid came 
toward the rocks, screaming like a railway engine. 
She must suddenly have got my wind.” 

However, she could not reach me without going 
round the other rocks; and as she did sa, she gave 
me a splendid chance at a distance of not more 
than fifteen yards. I dired into the centre of her 
shoulder. She stopped screaming, dropped her 
ears, swerved from her course. and after runuings 
hundred yards or go, fell dead: 
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DISAPPOINTED. 


Disappointment fs the portion of ninety ning of 
every hundred of the men who hasten io places 
from which come reports of great “strikes” ant 
“finds” of gold and silver. A correspondent writes 
that he has more than once seen expressions of 
indignation and disappointment tacked to trees by 
the wayside asa late warming to others on the way 
to some fancied El Dorado. 


One such notice, printed in blue ink on a sheet of 
brown wrapping paper, was tacked to a pine tree 
at the entrance to a mountain 
gulch. It read as follows 


GO BACK! 

It is all a big lie! 

There {gs nothing in this whole 

gulch but deserted prospect i.» 
and busted miners! 

GO BACK OR STARY! 


A deep - seat 
desire for ven 
ance was mingled 
with the warning 
expressed in the 
following notice 
painted on the 
smooth surface of 
a mighty boulder 
beside a mountain 
trail worn smooth 
by the weary feet 
of miners and pro~ 
pectors on their way to a gulch in which there 
was a false “boom: 


$100,000 REWARD 
for the 
Liar 
Who started the rumor of gold in this guleh! 


A rudely sketched skull and cross-bones gave 
grim significance to a third notice that the writer 
once saw tacked to a stake held upright by stones 
piled around it on a mountain side. Below ward 
demand to know where was “the man who 
that there is gold or silver within a hundred miles 
of this spot 
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GREATLY SHOCKED. 


The dodges resorted to by travelling fakirs are 
many and ingenious. One of the cleverest Is 
recorded by a London paper, and challenges 
admiration for its Ingenuity, though the well-known? 
aversion of elephants to mice might, perhap ie 
taken as explaining the mystery of the animals 
behavior. 





nnouneed 





The proprietor of a travelling cireu: 
that on a tain night a trained cle 
play the “Russian Hymn” on a 
trunk. When the evening came, the cite 
crowded to the roof with an expectant public. 
After some of the usual performances had beet 
gone through, four men brought in an upright 
iano, Which they placed in the centre of i 
ena. Then the elephant was led in. Ile wallet 
slowly three times around the ring, and then, anil 
the keenest excitement, advanced to the piano: 
With a slight movement of his trunk he epene! 
the keyboard, but searcely had he done so Ww W Me 
sudden change came over his appearance. Hi: 
ye dilated with fear and rage, he lifted his nt d 
1 the alr, and then with a wild seream of terror He 
rushed out of the arena. i 
The proprictor of the circus and the elephant: 
keeper held a short and hurried congultativn. a” 
then they, too, left the ring. od 
After a few moments the circus proprictor enters 
ain, and announced with regret that the Pie 
»ormance could not take place. The fact W | 
said, that the elephant had recognized in the J ¢ 
voard of the instrument a portion of the tus the 
his long-lost mother, who had fallen a prey (0 
ivory-hunters of Africa. 
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I know a little bright. 
Who lives not fara 

And though he is his mother": 
He plagues her, too, they sa) 

For when his task be’s bid to do, 

He sits him down and cries, “Boohoo! 

Teawt! LIean't! Jeawt! Ican't! 





joy, 


Tean't /" 


Yes! whether he's to practise well, 
Or do his horrid sums, 
Or “Iippopotamus” to spell, 
Or clean to wash his thumbs; 
It matters not, for with a frown 
The corners of his mouth go down— 
“LTeawt! Icawt! Iean't! Icanwt! Iean't!" 
Oh! what a joyful day ‘twill be 
For mother and for son, 
When smiling looks they both shali see 
Beneath the siniling sun. 
For in his heart he knows ’tis stuff, 
And knows that if he tries enough, 


Hecan! Hecan! Wecan! Hecan! He can. 
3 LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
——__+o-— 


TOMMY LENDS AN UMBRELLA. 


Tommy lived with his papa and four sisters in 
a little house with a very large garden; and 
away down at the farthest end of the garden there 
was a regular corn-field. 

And in that cogn-field there was a dingly, 
dangly, make-believe man, with one arm held 
ont and an old hat on his head. 

You know all about these make-believe men 
that scare crows away from corn, no doubt, but 
Tommy didn't. He ought to have kuown, for 
his four sisters had explained to him; but his little 
white-haired head was dreadfully hard against 
letting in the idea that everything wasn't just 
what it seemed to be. 

Tommy was kind-hearted, and I suppose that 
was the reason he tried to lend his papa’s 
umbrella to the scarecrow one day. 

It rained very hard, and the wind blew hard, 
too. Tommy looked out and saw the scarecrow 
shaking and bowing and acting dreadfully dis- 
teessed, and he was holding his arm toward 
Tommy just as if he wanted something very 
much. ; 

Tommy dropped his playthings and stood at 
the window, his forehead scowled, his mouth 
puckered up; and then he went into the hall, and 
climbing upon a table, got his papa’s umbrella 
from the rack. | 

He managed to get out at the hall door, and 
then he went running down toward the corn-ticld 
dragging the umbrella after him, the rain drench- 
ing him and the wind shaking him. 

It didn’t rain much at noon when papa came 
home from the store. Papa was in a hurry for 
dinner, so the sister who got the dinners got it on 
quick, and didn’t mind that Tommy wasn't in 
his high-chair as usual, behind his japanned 
server. 

“T guess I'll take my umbrella,” said papa, 
when he had finished dinner. ‘It may rain again 
this afternoon.” 

So the sister who ran for things because she 
was the littlest ran to get the umbrella. “Why, 
papa, where is your umbrella?” she called back 
when she couldn't find it on the rack. 

But before papa could answer to say he didn't 
know, a sister who was coming down-stairs asked, | 
«Where is Tommy ?” | 

And the sister who ran for things forgot all 
about the umbrella, and said, in a quick way, 
“Isn't he with yon? I haven't seen him this 
ever so long.” 

And then another sister came to the head of the 
stairs, and inquired where Tommy was in a great 
hnrry. And the sister who put on dinners came 





into the hall, and wanted to know if Tommy 
And papa came, too, and said, 


Wasn't up-stairs. 
“Why, girls, where is Tommy ? 

Then papa forgot that he was in a great hurry 
and went tramping about calling, “Tommy! 
Tommy!” while the four sisters scampered | 
through the house and garden, getting more and | 
more frightened every minute, and calling, 
“Tommy !"' “Pet!” “Darling!”’ as though if they 








could happen to hit upon the right name he might | 


answer them. 

At last one of the sisters found him. She 
thought she heard a noise and she followed the 
noise till she was sure it was the noise of Tommy 
crying. Then she followed it very fast until it led 
her to Tommy in the shape of a very wet bundle 
lying on the ground in the corn-field, with the cry 
coming out of its mouth by fits and starts. 

Tommy had lost his way trying to get home, 
there were so many paths, and the corn-stalks 
leaned over him, and shook water into his eyes so 
much that he couldn't see very well. Then he 
was dreadfully disappointed about the scarecrow 
not being a “really, truly’? man. 

It didn’t take the umbrella and hold it up over 
its head. It didn't do anything but just shake its 
rage and creak and bow, and Tommy dropped the 
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wnbrella in a fright, and ran away as fast as he 
could. 

Then he lost his way, and was so tired and 
disappointed and frightened that he sank right 
down and began to cry with all the strength he 
had, though the wind had beaten it almost all out 
of him. 

So the sister carried him dripping and sobbing 
home; and then what a hurrying there was to get 
him into a warm bath and to give him hot drinks 
so that the cold wouldn’t “strike in." And poor 
papa had to go way down into the wet corn-field 


store. 

“Now, Tommy, you won’t believe that that old 
scarecrow is a man, will you ?"’ said one of the 
sisters after they had got him under a pile of 
blankets. 

“I won't never, never believe it again,” said 
mmimy. “When you fink a thing is something, 
‘taint never nothing. Nothing aint nothing ‘tall.”” 


—— ns 


SADIE'S PROCESSION. 


Little Sadie, who was spending the summer on 
her grandfather's farm, loved pets, and all the 
farm animals. 

She hegged the privilege of feeding the chickens, 
| and they would all run to meet her whenever they 



















{saw her. She would carry sweet 
apples about with her to feed Maud and 
Belle, the young colts that ran with 
their mothers in a field near the house. 

The three kittens and the mother cat would 
follow her all over the farm, and the great house 
| dog, Major, generally walked by her side when- 
ever she took a walk. 

One pleasant summer morning her grandmother 
sent her with a small basket of egzs to the store 
at the corner, a quarter of a mile away, to 
exchange the eggs for spices. 

Sadie was very glad to do the errand, and 
started down the avenue wearing her vide sun 
hat, carrying the basket very carefully, and not 
once looking behind her. 

As Major saw her turn into the road, he rose 
from the veranda where he had been lying, and 
sauntered after her. 

The three kittens, who had been playing among 
the currant bushes, went scampering after him, 


| followed more slowly by their sedate mother. 


One by one the hens and chickens came running 
from all directions, and followed with the others; 
and lastly Maud and Belle left their mothers, and 
trotted after the little girl they had received so 
many sweet apples from. 

Just before Sadie reached the store she heard 
the svuciable sound the chickens always made 
when they were communing together upon any 
subject, and turned her head to behold the funny 
procession. 

“O Mr. Bri look out here!"’ she called; and 
Mr. Brice and his wife and all the children and 
two or three customers came out to look, and 
laughed merrily at the sight. 





skipping along, calling her pets, and they followed 
her eagerly back. 

When her grandparents and the hired men and 
the hired girl saw her coming, leading the pretty 
processjon, they all laughed as heartily at her 
following as the people did at the store. 


-+e-——___ 


MORNING- GLORY. 


“Hark! says Morning.Glory, 

“Hear what all my bells are chiming, 
Blue and pink so softly rhyming, 

‘Keep on climbing! Keep on climbing? 
This is all their story.” 





—_—_++. 


A Pastor while addressing the primary classes 
in a Sunday School, asked the question: ‘What 
is the difference between the Old Testament and 
the New Testament ?"’ A little five-year-old raised 
her band, and, in answer to a nod from the pastor, 





tu get his umbrella before he could go back to the | 


When Sadie had made her purchases she rau | 


said, ‘The Old Testament has all the leaves torn 
out, and the New Testament hasn't.” 


———__++ 
HELPING. 


“ITow can we help?” said May and Sue, 
And little dimpled Pete. 
“As roses help,” mamma replied,— 


“Just by being sweet.” M. F. B. 


—_—__++. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little Fay had been given a ten-cent piece 
and sent to buy a postage-stamp. Theclerk gave 
her the stamp, and eight pennies in change. Fay 
counted the pennies twice. Then she said, with a 
puzzled look, “1 don't think this is right. How 
much did you say a two-cent stamp cost ?"”” 





Jamie's mother was reading a story to him. 
“And so Tommy went out to the moor,’’ she 
read. ‘What is a moor, Jamie?’ asked mamma. 
“A moo-er,”” answered Jamie, thoughtfully. 
“Why, I should s*pose it was a cow.’’ 

Mamma was explaining the principle of a 
| lightning-rod to little Herbert, who had not yet 
| passed his fifth birthday. “Oh yes, I under- 
stand,’ said he. ‘The lightning after it goes 
‘into the ground makes volcanoes, doesn’t it ?”” 





PLEASED. 


When baby came Bob cried, in glee, 
“Oh isn’t this just fine! 

For now we've got enough,” said he, 
“To make a baseball nine.’ 


—_——_+-____ 


AN APPLE. 


Jerry and Frank were two horses hitched to a 
yellow car. All the morning they had gone back 
and forth, patiently, with only a rest now and 
then, but now Jerry was beginning to feel rebel- 
lious; he was tired, and it was getting hotter every 
square. Jerry was not by nature such a meek 
horse as was Frank, but then, too, he had not 
been a city car-horse as long as Frank had been. 
Frank knew the only way to do was to gu on and 
on, whether you were tired or not; the driver had 
it all to say 

By the time Jerry had made up his mind to be 
stubborn, the driver stopped the horses on a switch 
to wait until the car a square away had passed. 

Right there on the curbstone sat a little boot- | 
black. On the-pavement lay his torn cap, and he 
let people go by unnoticed as he rubbed an apple 
on his jacket to make it shiny. A sweet lady 
had given it to him, and he was just over his 
surprise and getting ready to eat .it, when he 
looked up and saw Jerry standing near and looking 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 


I’m made of satin, silk and lace, 

give my lady added grace; 
Though not a broom, I sweep the floor, 
Though not the wind, [rush and roar; 
Woe! woe! to him who'd blindly try 
To cross my path as on I fly. 


2. 
CONCEALED FRENCH CELEBRITIES, 


1. I shall take that car, not the other. 

. The red ant on the leaf is dead. 

. L told him a rat ran across the floor. 

. That heart is filled with rancor day aud night 
. Would you call the emir a beauty ? 
. That flower a cineraria might be: 

. Come, pa, scald the pall. 


2 
3. 
4 
5. 
6. 
7. 





| 3. 
| 


1 ANAGRAM. 


+ When pecan billows **** along the sounding 
shore, 
Do not tremble and turn 
their sounding roar; 
They are pleading for a playmate, so listen to 
their eee, 
And «#4 into the surf, and frolic with the sea. 


*«** + when you hear 


4. 
A FISH STORY. 


Fill all blanks with the names of fish. 

One morning when the — was shining brightly, 
and the small tight clouds made a sky, franks 
started out armed with a wooden — and a —, in 
search of adventures. Soon he saw coming toward 
him a little girl wearing a — dress and a — 
sash. Her cheeks were — pink, and her ey 
were us bright as the evening “Who 
you?” asked she. “My name is You may 
call me Prince Henry,” he replied; “and [ will be 
your knight.” So he’ gathered some flowers from 




















a — bush for her, but when she — them she said 
they were not sweet, and her lips began to —. 
He woon found some sweeter ones, however, and 
she began to tell him about her pet canary, which 
would ——on her finger. He asked her about her 
garden, and she had to tell him that it — and 
other large weeds in it beenuse she had neglected 
After a long walk both became so hungry that 
they hurried home for supper. 









5. 
CHARADE. 
My frst rhymes with shad, 
'y second with sole; 


My whole we had 
nachina bowl. 


6. 
THE CITY BOY'S OPINION. 


The little 1,3, 4,5, 6, 7 faced boy would sit upon 
the 2, 3, 4, 5and watch the pigs 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 beneath 
it. He’ said it was a 5, 6, 7 habit tn them, 3, 4, 5 
unworthy of pigs, and that I should not 3, 4, 5, 6,7 
It, but should tench them to 4, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 properly. 














Conundrums. 


What bird ia suggested by an unsteady ght? 
Flicker. 

What bird would a ph 
a patient for whom he 
Swallow. 

When is a sailor like a part of his ship? 
he is aboard of it. 





ician name as an order to 
«t preseribed medicine? 


When 











at the apple longingly with his pitiful eyes. 

The little bootblack understood. There was 
not much time to think, the other car was not far! 
away, but he wondered how he would feel if he! 
was that horse; and quick as a flash he broke 
ithe apple in two, and put one piece in Jerry's | 
mouth and the other in Frank's. It was de-| 
licious. 

Jerry forgot about being stubborn as they | 
started on, and Frank forgot his aching bones, 
while the little ragged bootblack ran away, call- 
ing after a man with dusty shoes, ‘Have a shine, 
mister ?"° Me OM. 


H. 
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LittLe two-year-old Eleanor was greatly in- 
terested in seeing her mother mend a hole in her 
little stocking. The next day she ran to her) 
| mother, exclaiming, “Baby's got a hole in her ; 
hand. Mamma, mend She held up her fat, 
chubby little hand, and the hole was—a dimple. | 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, The Caravels of Columbus. 
2. “How Roses Came Red.” 
sorts sald as Cuptd danced among 
The gods, he down the nectar flun 


Which, on the white rose being shed 
Made it forever after red.” 





Ee 





3. Strain, train, rain. Grace, race, ace. Spin, 
pin in. 

4. 1. Liszt of Ehopin. nny Mendelssohn. 
3. Schumann. 4. Mozart of Schubert. 5. Mozart. 


5. A,e,f,o, u. 


Solutions of “July in Our History” Puzzles. 


No. 1. “Reverend John Wise led thoxe people 
who refused to pay taxes Sir Edmund | Andros 
assessed the citizens of Massachusetts.” (The 

sverend John Wise, of Ipswich, was fined, 
imprisoned and deposed from the ministry by 
Governor Andros for remonstrating against iegal 
taxation, July, 1684.) No. 2. “The Declaration of 
Independen <0. 3. Firat diri- 
sions “Hull Canada.’ Isl2.) 
Necond division: ‘“Hotsted the white flag.” (Hull 
surrendered Detroit to the British by ordering a 
white flag hoisted July 17, 1312.) 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
‘Saper of eight pages. Its subscription price 18 $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
neribers In a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elght—which is the number 

iven for $1.7%5—are a gift to the subseribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Axents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

jons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made ina Post-OMice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. Ali postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver Should never besent through the mail. It is 
almost sre to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is atolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Thré weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription ie paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper Ii sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books untess this is done. . 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
fo renew subscriptions. “Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companton by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this {€ must be at thelr own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 

* scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payinent of money should be 
made to them Until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from onetotwo months. The 
recelving of the paper for that length of time will 
be ® guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





HEALTHFUL SUMMER DRESS. 


Hygienists, as well as modistes, have given 
instructions for summer dressing, and where the 
two conflict, sensible people will hardly be in 
doubt which to follow. 

Clothing for hot weather and for vacation should 
be selected with a view, not so much to style, as to 
comfort and health. The advice would be trite 
were it not supplemented with detalls. 

In the first place, then, summer dress should be 
loose and roomy. Be it said to the credit of girls, 
it is not alone a desire to be stylish, but an 
increasing realization of what is healthful, that 
induces them, as well as their brothers, to take an 
active part In out-of-door games and sports. The 
willowy figure and slender waist are no longer 
cultivated ; but instead, an athletic muscular devel. 
opment and the wholesome tan which tells of 
exposure to the sun and air. 

Dress which does not cramp any part of the body 
is essential to success in out-of-door games, as it is 
essential algo to health. 

Another thing to be said about summer clothing 
ig, that one garment, usually the one worn next to 
the skin, should be of woollen material. It may be 
as light as necessary, but of wool. 

In order to keep cool on warm days, free 
perspiration is necessary, and to avoid sudden 
chilling, with its attendant dangers, evaporation of 
the moisture collecting on the skin must not be 
sudden. A garment of cotton or linen readily 
yields moisture to the alr; hence the garment 
becomes cold as soon as it becomes moist. 

Stout shoes with heavy soles, while not so 
absolutely necessary to health in summer as In 
winter, are really more comfortable than any 
other. Every pedestrian will give it as his experi- 
ence that a heavy sole is better than a light one for 
both comfort and health. Stone-bruise and corns 
are among the penalties for wearing pointed and 
thin-soled shoes. On the other hand, broad and 
stout shoes allow an indulgence in that most 
healthful of exercises—walking in the open air. 


Sy 
WHISTLING GIRLS. 


If “all generalizations are dangerous—even this 
one,” as some one has wittily eald, then an entirely 
implicit faith cannot be put in the old proverb 
which avers that 


Whistling girls and crowing hens 
Always come to some bad ends; 


but recent observations of physicians and others 
weem to confirm the saying so far as to make it 
itppear that whistling girls and women may spoil 
their beauty. 

In recent years there has been an unfortunate 
whistling “fad,” or fashton, among girls and 
women. Several such performers have gone about 
giving concerts, in which they have whistled with 
surprising effect to the accompaniment of a piano 
or other instrument. The novelty of these enter. 
tainments has perhaps attracted more spectators 
than any expectation of musical excellence in the 
programmes. 

The example of these girl whistlers has been 
followed by many who have made no public 
exhibition of their accomplishments. And now, it 
ix naid, the results of this epidemic are to be seen 
in the loss of the lines of grace about many pretty 
feminine mouths. 

in order to whistle, it is necessary, with most 
people, to pucker the lips. A woman’s lips are 
peculiarly susceptible to molding influences; and 
if they are puckered a great deal they loxe their 
natural form, and become more or less drawn out 
of shape and wrinkled. 

In order to whistle in an “artistic” manner, it Is 
necessary to practise a great deal—sometimes for 


‘our paper will not enable us to dis- | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. (Ade. 


hours together. The professional whistler, there- 
fore, by holding her lips and cheeks in a drawn 
and puckered position, tends to train or confirm 
them in that position, or else to prepare the way 
for wrinkles when the muscles of the lips are 
restored to their natural position. 

Habitual whistling in a non-professional way has 
a similar effect. 

The effect of a somewhat similar process is 
recorded in a letter published by the Evening 
Wisconsin, of Milwaukee. A lady who takes great 
delight in driving has a horse which needs constant 
urging; and the lady had fallen into the habit of 
whistling and chirping to him. After doing this a 
long time she noticed that her upper lip was 
beginning to assume permanently the drawn shape 
which she used in chirping to the horse. Upon 
making this discovery she left off chirping to the 
animal, and substituted clucking to him, or touch. 
ing him with the whip. 

In the case of men, the results of much whistling 
are covered with a moustache, or if they are not, 
they can hardly be regarded as of any particular 
consequence. But in the case of women and girls 
itis different. Beauty is quite properly a valued 
possession, and women should not impair It, 
especially with such an unpleasing accomplishment 
as whistling. 


IN A TIGHT PLACE. 


When a wounded African buffalo gets in chase 
of you, it Is time to look out. So thinks Mr. 
Charles Montague, and he hag reason to know. 
One day such a beast came after him go suddenly 
that he had no time to fire, and could only make a 
dash into a narrow path trodden by game. He 
hoped the buffalo would rush past, but the fellow 
was too cunning. 


He was close to me. In another second I_must 
have been gored, when fortune favored me. There 
was a small tree with branches growing at an angle 
outward from the very. root. Under this tree I 
dived and lay flat, keeping my body as close to the 
roots as I could. 

The buffalo could not get at me. The width of 
hia horne was too great to allow him to thrust his 
head well under the stout lower branches, nor 
could he get near enough to trample me with hig 
hoofs. But he did the next best thing—he battcred 
my back and shoulders with his nose. 

tried to seize him by the tongue, and in so 
doing cut my hand against his teeth. Every time 
I tried to draw breath he gave me another thump 
between, the shoulders, knocking all the wind out 
of me. 

I heard a roaring in my ears as if I were taking 
a long dive, and a mist seemed to cloud my vision. 
I remember that I felt no pain, and only thought to 
myself, “Well, here is an end of me.” Then I 
became insengible. 

When I came to again, Langa and Pandela were 
propping me up and pouring water over my head, 
and blood was oozing from my lips. 

I had been saved by the courage and readiness 
of Pandela, who, seeing my _peril,,rushed up, 
hurled his assegal at the buffalo and then ficd. 
The buffalo took chase, Pandcla swung himself 
into a tree, and the buffalo went off at full speed 
through the bush. 


SERIOUS. 


Few things vex a physician more than to be sent 
for in great haste at an unseasonable hour, only to 
find upon arrival that little or nothing is the matter 
with the patient. 


An eminent English surgeon was called to an 
“urgent case” of this sort, and found that the 
patient, who was a man of great wealth but small 
courage, had received a very slight wound from a 

‘all. 

The surgeon's face did not betray his irritation, 
but he gave his servant orders to go home with all 
Rosaible haste, and return with a certain plaster. 

‘he patient, turning very pale, said anxiously : 

“I trust, sir, there is no great and immediate 
danger?” 

“Indeed there is,” answered the surgeon. “Why, 
if that fellow doesn’t run like a race-horee, there’s 
no telling but your wound will heal before he gets 
back with the plaster!” 


SHOULD HAVE KNOWN BETTER. 


The sensitiveness of women about their age is so 
continually commented upon that there seems no 
excuse for any one’s forgetting it. But some 
people are so very heedless! 


Mrs. Peters, who is older than she used to be, 
but perhaps not so old as she looks, had gone to 
Boston with one of her neighbors and her 
neighbor’s little daugnter. The trio had done their 
shopping and seen the sights in the windows, and 
now were back in the station waiting for the 
outward train. 

Just here it was that a well-meaning old gentle- 
man made Mrs. Peters angry. He spoke pleasantly 
to ane little girl, and then, turning to Mrs. Peters, 
sald: 


undehild?”” 
‘med Mrs. Peters. ‘Grand. 
jook like a grandchild?” 


“Is this your little 
“Grandchild!” ey 
child! Does that g! 








GENEALOGY. 


Alexandre Dumas, the great French author, was 
a quadroon, and showed hig African parentage in 
his woolly hair, his dark skin, his thick Hps and his 
prodigious bodily strength. But it is needless to 
say that many people looked askance at him on 
account of it. 


“Was not your father, sir, a mulatto?” a man 
asked him once. 

“Certainly,” said Dumas. “My father was a 
mulatto, my grandfather was a full-blooded negro, 
and my great-grandfather was a monkey !” 

“What!” i 

ane my genealogy begins where yours leaves 
off! 


MISTRUSTFUL. 


Jim Thompson had just shaken hands with Mr. 
Lucius Grant. Jim was the village wag. Mr. 
Grant was rich and “pretty sharp.” 


‘One, two, three, four, five,” Jim was heard 
aying to himself, as he touched the fingers of hix 
right hand with the tp of his left hand index 
finger. Mr. Grant was barely out of hearing. 

“What's that for, Jim?” ‘said one of the by. 
| standers. 

“Oh, T always count my fingers after Grant 
| shakes hands “with me. They're all here. this 
| time. 








A SIGNIFICANT placard borne by a. Parisian 
beggar: “Don't be ashamed to give mé only a sou— 
1am blind!” : 
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THE STORY 
OF 
Sonny SAHIB 


In Six CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IV. 


/ 
By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


The Coming of the Soldiers. 


The year passed,—the year that was to pass 


Lawrence, who did this in the Punjab after the 
Mutiny. ° 

“1 do not think I will make the road,”’ said the 
Maharajah, reflectively. 

«King, you are the wisest of men, and there- 
fore your own best counselor. It is well decided. 


even now there is grief among the chief of them | 
that outcasts should be dwelling in the king's | 
favor.” 

«I will not make the road,” said the Maharajah. 
“Enough!” 

Surji Rao thought it was not quite enough, | 


before the Maharajah would give Doctor Roberts | however, and took various means to obtain more | 
more information about Sunni,—and meantime —means that would never be thought of anywhere 


Sunni was growing fast. 

thin for nine years old. 
Doctor Roberts took anx- 
ious care of him, thinking 
of the unknown grand- 
father and grandmother in 
England, and how he could 
best tell them of this boy 
of theirs, who read Urdu 
better than English, wore 
embroidered slippers turned 
squarely up at the toes, and 
asked such strange ques- 


tions about his father's 
God. 
But when Doctor Roberts 


taxed the Maharajah with 
his promise, his highness 
simply repeated, in somewhat more amiable 
terms, his answer of the year before. The mis- 
sionary must leave the boy where he was, or give 
up his work. And the work was now prospering 
more than ever! eae 

Doctor Roberts made up his mind that when 
once he had got the hospital, he would take 
definite measures; but he would get the hospital 
first. 

I suppose it was about that time that Surji Rao 
began to consider whether it was, after all, for 
the best interests of the state that ee- Wobis should 
remain in it. Surji Rao was first minister to the 
Maharajah, and a very important person. 
had charge of the treasury, and it was his business 
to produce every day one hundred fresh rupees to 
put into it. 

This was his duty; and whether the harvests 
had been good and the cattle many, or whether 
the locusts and the drought had made the people 
poor, Surji Rao did his duty. 
fail, there hung a large and heavy shoe upon the 
wall of the Maharajah’s apartment which daily 


suggested a possible loss of dignity to Surji Rao. ; 
Doctor Roberts was making serious demands | 


upon the treasury, and proposed to make others 
more serions still. Worse than that, he was 
supplanting Surji Rao in the confidence and 
affection of the Maharajah. Worse still, he was 
making a pundit of that m'lecha boy who had 
been already too much favored in the palace, so 
that he might very well grow up to be minister 
of the treasury instead of Rasso, son of Surji Rao 
—a thing unendurable. 

Surji Rao was the fattest man in the state. He 
was so fat that it was said he sat down only twice 
a day; but he lay awake on sultry nights for 
many weeks reflecting upon this that he grew 
To this 
expression 
ible for the 


> 








obviously, almost ostentatiously, thin. 
he added such an extremely doloro 
of countenance that it 
Maharajah, out of sheer curiosity, to refrain 
from asking him what was the matter. 

“My father and my mother!’’ exclaimed Surji 
Rao. “I grow poor with thinking that the feet 
of strangers are in the palace of the king, and 
what may come of it."” 






was impos 


The Maharajah laughed, and put his arm about 
the ‘shoulders of Surji Rao. 

“I will give you a tub of ghi to grow fat upon 
again and two days to eat it, though indeed with 
less on your bones you we: 
What should come of it, Surji Rao?” 

The minister 
that leaped up behind his eyes. 
gravely : 

“What should come of it but more strangers ? 
Is it not desired to make a road for their 
and their And talk and treaties and 
tying of the hand and binding of the foot until at 
last that great Jan Larrens himself will ride up to 
the gate of the city and refuse to go away until 
your highne: 
viceroy— 





sheathed in a smile the anger 
Then he added 


guns 
horses ? 





sold mohurs to his 


sends a bag of 





s he has done befo: 





By Jan Larrens he meant General Sir John 


He) 


If ever he should | 





e a better Rajput! | 


He was too tall and but in countries where the sun beats upon the | is the festival of Krishna. 


plots of ministers, and ferments 
fanaticism in the heads of the 
people. He talked to the Rajput chiefs, 

and persuaded them—they were not difficult to 
persuade—that Doctor Roberts was an agent and 
a spy of the English government at Calcutta; 
that his medicines were a sham. Whien it was 
necessary for his purpose, Surji Rao said that 
the medicines were a slow form of poison, but 
generally he said they were a sham. 

He persuaded as many of the chiefs as dared to 
remonstrate with the Maharajah, and to follow 
his example of going about looking as if they 
were upon the brink of some terrible disaster. 
Surji Rao's wife was a clever woman, and she | 
brought about such a feeling in the Maharajah’s | 
zenana that one day, as Doctor Roberts passed 
along a corridor to his highness’s apartments, a | 
curtain opened swiftly and some one in the dark 
behind spit at him. (See illustration, next page.] | 

Amongst them they managed to make his 
highness extremely uncomfortable; but the old 
Maharajah continued to decline obstinately to! 
send the missionary back. 

Then it became obvious to Surji Rao that 
Doctor Roberts must be disposed of otherwise. 
He went about that in the same elaborate and 
ingenious way. His arrangements required time; | 
but there is always plenty of time in Rajputana. 

He became friendly with Doctor Roberts, and 
encouraged the hospital; but nobody else became 
friendly. Surji Rao took care of that. And at 
last one morning a report went like wildfire about 
the palace and the city that the missionary had 
killed a young bull, set free, in honor of Krishna, 
at the birth of a son to the chief of the Mahara- 
jah’s generals. 





Certainly the bull was found slaughtered behind 
the thana, and certainly Doctor 
beefsteak for breakfast that day. Such a clamor 
e about it that the Maha- 
jah sent for the missionary, partly to inquire 
into the matter and partly with a view to protect 


Roberts had 








rang through the ps 





him. 
It was very unsatisfactory. missionary 
did not know how the to be killed 
behind his house, and in spite of all the Mahara 
jah’s hints, would not invent a story to a 
for it. The Maharajah could have accounted for 
it fifty times over, if it had happened to him. 
Besides, Doctor 
bre ted upon 


The 
bull came 








Roberts freely admitted having 
steak, and did not know 
He rode home through | 








where it had come from! 


an angry crowd, and no one at ail came for 


medicines that day. 





Two days later the Rajput general's baby ¢ 
“Could anything else have been expected ?” the | 


people asked. The general went straight to the 


Maharajah to ask for vengeance; but his high- 
ness, knowing why the chief had come, sent word 
that he Mann 


morrow. 


was ill; he would Rao to- 


see 


To-morrow he had not recovered, nor even the 
day after; but in the meantime he had been well 
enough to send word to Doctor Roberts that if he 
wished to go away he should have two camels 
and an escort. 


be “bagging’’ the Maharajah's 
time. Little Lieutenant Tink 5 
the fray. 

So were the men, most of them 
a change of diet. Thomas . 


Doctor Roberts sent to ask whether Sunni might | entirely expressed the sentiments 
But the Rajputs are all sons of one father, and | go with him; but to this the Maharajah replied | when he said that somebody o 


by an absolute “no.” So the missionary stayed. 

It was Surji Rao who fronght the final word to 
the Maharajah. 

“My father and my mother!” he said. ‘It is 
no longer possible to hold the people back. It is 
cried abroad that this English hakkim—doctor— 
has given the people powder of pig’s feet. Even 
now they have set upon his house. 





with grief.” 
“If Mann Rao strikes 
I can do nothing,” said 
the Maharajah, weakly. - 
“The Englishman killed 


his son. But look you, 
send Sunni to me. He 
saved mine. And [ tell 


yYou,’’ added the Mahara- 






this blessed march ; they ‘adn't w 
their ‘eels for two ‘undred mile fi 

Colonel Starr had been sent 
possible, and to fight if necessa 
need not inquire into the nature 
ments the government had comm 
Starr to make. They were ar 


And to-day | kind which is always submitted { 
My heart is bursting , independent states in India when 


i 


“It made a splendid Picture at broad Noor 


jah, looking at Surji Rao fiercely with his sunken | some, and their result is that a g 


black eyes, ‘not so much of Sunni’s blood shall 
be shed as would stain a moth’s wing.” 

But Mann Rao struck; and the people, being 
told that the missionary was dead, went home 
hoping that Krishna had nothing more against 
them; they had done what they could. 


But with Sir John Lawrence in the Punjab, | 


English missionaries could not be murdered with 
impunity. The fanatics of Lalpore had brought 
their destiny very near. 

The gates were shut, and all about Lalpore's 
walls the yellow, sandy plains stretched silent and 
empty. There did not seem to be so much as a 
pariah dog outside. Some peepul-trees looked 
over the walls, and a couple of very antiquated 
cannon looked through them, but nothing stirred. 

It nade a splendid picture at broad noon—the 
blue sky and the old red stone city on a little hill, 
holding up her minarets and the white marble 


| bubbles of her temples, and then the yellow sand 


drifting up; but one could not look at it long. 
Colonel Starr, from the door of his tent half a 


mile away, had looked at it pretty steadily for two 





hours—so steadily that his eyes, red and smarting 





with the dust of a two-hundred-mile ride, watered 
copiously and made him several degrees more 
uncomfortable than he had been before. 


I doubt whether any idea of the beauty of 





Lalpore hi 
was full 


a place in the colonel’s mind, for it 
He thought 
of the thickness of its walls than 


of other considerations. 
more, probably, 
of their color, and speculated longer upon the 
position of the arsenal than upon the curves of 
the temple. In the colonel’s opinion, it had come 
to look very like fighting. 
little 


been over 


In the opinion of Lieutenant ‘Tink, the 
fighting should have andf done with 


yesterday, and tha Sexenteenth Midlanders-¢lfou li 


states are governed by English p 
while a great many native prince 
at Government Honse in Calcutt: 

The Maharajah of Chita had b 
some indeed. Twice in the yea 
raided peaceful villages under B 
and now he had killed a mis: 
quite time to “arrange” the Mali 
and Colonel Starr, with two gun 
dred troops, had been sent to do 





His highness, however, seem 





further his social prospects in 
For the tv 
camp unde 


good of his state. 
they had 
Mah jah had taken no notice 
and his four hundred Midlander 

To all Colonel 
argumentative, threatening, the 
same unsatisfactory 


been in 





Starr’s mess: 


response—t 
Chita had no word to say to 
And still the gates were shut, a 
peepul-trees looked over the w: 
cannon looked through. 

By the time evening came Col 


the end of his patience. He 
nately, simultaneously at the er 
gations. He did not yet know tl 


arsenal, the dé 


contents of the 
walls, the water supply, or the 
under arms in that silent, im} 











the hill. 

The reports of the peasantr 
dictory, and this ordinary mear 
these things had failed him, w 
ularly required to know them, 
small. 

The g@vernment had assure 
(pd thel Maharajah of Chita y 
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“arrange;" he was a tractable person, and half a 
regiment would be ample. This made his high- 
ness’s conduct, if anything, more annoying. 

Colonel Starr’s commissariat had not been 
supplied with the expectation of besieging Lalpore. 
The attack would be uncertain, and the colonel 
hesitated the more because his instructions had 
been not to take the place if he could avoid it. 
So the commanding officer paced his tent and 
composed fresh messages to the Maharajah, while 
Lieutenant Tink wondered, in noble disgust, 
whether the expedition was going to end in 
moonshine after all, and Thomas Jones, sergeant, 
remarked hourly to his fellow-privates, ‘The 
Seventeenth aint come two ’undred miles for this 
kind of joke. The bloomin’ Maharajer ‘ll think 
we're afraid of 'im.” 

Thomas Jones was not far from right. The 
Maharajah was very much of that opinion. At 
least he had been a week before, when the news 
reached him that the viceroy was sending four 


hundred men and two guns to remonstrate with | 


him for his treatment of Doctor Roberts. The 
Maharajah smiled when he heard it, thinking of 
the bravery of his Chitans, the strength of his 
fortifications, the depth of his wells and the wheat 
stored in his city granaries. 

No one had ever taken Lalpore since the Chitans 
took it; in all Rajputana there were none so 
cunning and so brave as the Chitans. As to 
bravery greater than Rajput bravery, it simply 
did not exist. 

The Maharajah held a council and they all 
sported with thy idea of English soldiers coming 
to Lalpore. Mann Rao begged to go out and 
meet thein to avenge the insult. 

“Maharajah,” said he, ‘the Chitans are suffi- 
cient against the world; why should we speak of 
four hundred monkeys’ grandsons! If the sky 
fell, our heads would be pillars to protect you!” 

After a long discussion the Maharajah agreed 
to Mann Rao’s proposal. 
come only one way. A day's march from Lalpore 
they would be compelled to ford a stream. There 
the Maharajah’s army would meet them, ready, 
as Mann Rao said in the council, to ‘‘play at ball 
with their outcast heads.” There was a feast 
afterward and every one had twice as much opium 
as usual. 

In the midst of the revelry they made a great 
calculation of resources. The Maharajah smiled 
again as he thought of the temerity of the English, 
and reflected on the ten thousand rounds of 
ammunition that had just come to him on camel- 
back through Afghanistan; it was a lucky and 
timely purchase. 

Surji Rao, when this was mentioned, did not 
smile. He had bought the cartridges at a very 
large discount which did not appear in the Dill, 
and he knew that not even Chitan valor could 
make more than one in ten of them go off. 
‘Therefore, when the Maharajah congratulated 
Surji Rao upon his foresight in urging the replen- 
ishment of the arsenal at this particular time, 
Surji Rao found it very difficult to congratulate 
himself. 

Meantime, Sunni and Moti listened wide-eyed 
to the talk of war—the young prince thirsting for 
the extinction of the English, and Sunni's heart 
wildly beating with thoughts of the soldiers of 
his own race and with tronble for the city that had 
sheltered him. 

(To be continued.) 
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TARSNEY’S TEMPTATION. 


Unless there was a horse-trade or something of 
equal importance on hand, Lyman Tarsney was 
pretty sure to be found at the post-office at mail- 
thine; not because he expected a letter, but because 
post-office was in a grocery store plentifully 
»plied with comfortable box, barrel and counter 
seats. It offered abundant opportunities for sly 
nibblings of crackers and cheese, and was the 
clearing-house for the gossip of the village. 

When, one day, the postmaster really did hand 
‘farsney a letter, he was much surprised, and 
examined it doubtfully. The envelope was 
addressed plainly enough, and bore the New 
York postmark. Who in the world could be 
writing him from New York ? 

Tarsuey went to one side and opened the letter 
with mingled eagerness and doubt. Perhaps 
somebody had died and left him a fortune!— 
stranger things had been heard of. When he 
had gained a partial understanding of the con- 
tents, he hurriedly left the post-office, his whole 
lazy body quivering with excitement. 

Around the corner he paused, undecided where 
to go to examine his prize in secret. Then he 
slouched with unaccustomed energy out of the 
village and into the woods, turning abruptly 
from the beaten path as soon as he was out of 
sight of any house, and keeping on till he felt 
sure he was in no danger of being seen. 

He wormed his way into the midst of a thicket, 
and re-examined his prize. The contents of the 
envelope consisted of a neat circular, printed in 
imitation of the work of a type-writer, a strip 
purporting to be a clipping from a newspaper, 
and a small slip bearing a name and address. 

Tarsney read the circular carefully. It was 
conched in a strain well calculated to flatter the 
vanity and whet the greed of the reader. After 
stating that the writer was desirous of obtaining 
a shrewd man to handle his goods, which were 
nowhere mentioned as counterfeit money, but 
always as ‘‘gouds,” the circular continued : 
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THE YOUTH’ 


«You can make money faster and easier by 
dealing in my goods than you ever dreamed of 
before in your life. It was never intended that 
one man should have millions and another 
nothing. The wealth and good things of this 
world are too unevenly distributed. 

“Unless you have money enough to live on 
comfortably for the rest of your life, this is just 
the business you should take hold of, as my 
goods can be handled with perfect safety and 
immense profits, and enable you to provide your- 
self with a competency for your old age and pass 
your remaining years in ease and comfort. 

“There is no wrong about it—Uncle Sam has 
millions of our money locked up in the Treasury, 
uselessly and unjustly so.” 

So on went the letter to a considerable length, 
in a way shrewdly calculated to find the weak 
point of such a man as Lyman Tarsney. When 
he had finished reading the circular, he was 
gasping at the magnitude of the possibilities 
which seemed suddenly to have opened before 
him. His hand trembled as he turned hungrily 
to the printed slip that accompanied the circular. 

It purported to be 
@ newspaper clip- 
ping, setting forth 
that, in spite of the 
utmost vigilance of 
the officials, certain 
engraved plates had 
been stolen from the 
United States Treas- 
ury, from which 
notes — 6xactly the 
same as the genuine 
except that they did 
not have the sanction 
of the government— 
were being printed 
by the thousands of 
dollars’ worth. The 
following extract is 
a fair sample of 
the sophistry of the 
article: 

‘As the case stands 
these people in New 
York have every- 
thing their own way, 
for their shrewd 
work scems to be 
| carried on in perfect 
safety, and there is 
not the — slightest 
chance of detecting 
them or the people 
with whom they do 
, business. It seems 
to be a positive fact 
that they are in pos- 

session of duplicate 
| Treasury plates ex- 
jactly the same ds 
| those used by the governnient, and 
{the paper is similar to that upon 
| which the genuine notes are printed. 
It isa profound mystery how and from 
| Whence they obtain it. Th 
‘which the New York scoundrels are 
| dealing in are so fine and perfect that 
there is not one chance in ten thousand 
of detecting them, and all the detectives 
have failed to unearth the slightest clue to nakers 
or users." 

Ly 
| depraved. His sins had been chiefly of omission 
| rather than of commission. He had never stolen 
; aught except precious time, and the happiness 
, and comfort of his wife and children. 

He had always been one of those sanguine souls 
who are content to wait patiently for something 
j to turn up, instead of rolling high their sleeves 
and turning up something for themselves. 

In the old home state he had done fairly well, 
till finally he had conceived the belief that in 
Missouri was located the El Dorado where kindly 
j nature returned & maximum of reward for a 
| minimum of toil. Thither he had journeyed with 
his little flock, and purchased a run-down farm 
“on time.’” The succeeding season was a poor 
one, and Tarsney’s minimum of labor brought 
him so little of reward that he was unable to 
make the necessary payments on the farm, and 
| in due time lost it. 
| The family presently found shelter in a shabby 
‘rented house in the outskirts of the village, and 
; Lyman degenerated by degrees into a good- 

natured loafer, a trader of horses and catcher of 
fish—a worthless cumberer of the ground. 
| The “green goods” circular came to him like a 
revelation. It aroused his avarice and his long 
dormant ambition. He had never had his chance 
| before, he told himself; but now his chance had 
come. The artful arguments seemed prepared 
\ especially to fit his case. They stilled his sluggish 
conscience and blinded his dull eyes. 
| The wealth and good: things of this world are 
too unevenly distributed. It was never intended 
that one man should have inillious and another 
nothing.” 

The words met with ‘Tarsney’s unqualified 
indorsement. The appeal to his desire for com- 
fort in his old age seemed hike the pitying words 
of a kind friend. ‘True, it was counterfeit mom 
Ha! Was it? 

Did not the newspaper clipping distinctly state 
‘that the notes were printed from genuine plates 
made by the government? What mattered it to 
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COMPANION. 


j him if these plates had been stolen? It was no 
| affair of his. Was not the money the same, 
, Whether printed with Uncle Sain's sanction or 
| without it? 

The government had millions, billions for aught 
he knew, locked up in the Treasury vaults, of no 
; use to anybody. Why shoyld not he profit by 
' Unele Sain’s carelessness? The tempter won. 

; The coming of dusk admonished him of the 
| flight of time. He placed the precious documents 
, carefully in his pocket. 
‘the scanty supper was waiting for him. 
| ‘Poppy's tum! poppy's tum!" whooped the 
‘little white head two sizes larger than the baby 
that wore it. 

There was always a baby in the Tarsney house- 
hold. These children loved the shiftless, worthless 
' father who was always good-natured, who whittled 
| littte toys for them, and was ever ready with a 
story. 

He had no relish for the simple supper that 
night. The food half choked him. He noticed, 
he knew not why, that his wife’s cough seemed 
| Worse than common, though in truth it had been 
growing worse for 
weeks 
by him. But the 
poor woman looked 
more cheerful 
night than was her 
wont. 

She was not patch- 
ing or mending this 
evening, but was 
nursing the feeble 
Imby in idleness. 
Her thin cheeks were 
faintly flushed. The 
little white heads 
were happy and ex- 
cited over something 
unusual. 

“Dess what, pop- 


py ?"" piped the head 





largerthan the baby. 

“I'm to git all the 
fine washin’ an’iron- 
in’ from the hotel,’’ 
said Mrs. Tarsney, 
with almost a happy 
sinile. “I can make 
"most a dollar a day 
out of it.”* 

Poor soul! Happy 
at the prospect of 
added toil! 

“An' ine an’ John 
are to begin pickin’ 
grapes at thenursery 
day after to-mor- 


years old. 
git half a cent a 
pound.” 

“I made six cents 
herdin’ Mis’ Bar- 
low’s ducks this af- 
ternoon,” chimed in 
Lyddy, the eight- 
year-old girl. 

For a long time 
these poor souls had 
worked, saved and denied themselves that they 
might return to the old home state. The hunger 


ian Tarsney had never been desperate or , for home had been gnawing at Mrs. Tarsney's | 


heart for many along, long day. She had uttered 
, little complaint, but had toiled on, wearing her 

life out over the washtub in the hope of one day 

returning to the dear old home community. 
Sometimes she said hopefully : 

“Maybe my health will be better when we get 

back home.” 

| The younger children knew only by hearsay 
about the old home, but they were all strong in 
the belief that it was the happiest place on carth. 

They were all of one accord, hungry to go. 
No self-denial tending to bring the happy time 
nearer was too great for them to make. Every 
dollar, nickel, penny that could possibly be spared 
was sacredly hoarded to that end. 

The sum required to take them all was a very 
great one in their eyes. Mrs. Tarsney, with 
pathetic pride, felt that they must not go looking 

i like beggars. New clothes must be provided for 

; all, and no matter how cheap, new clothes for the 
entire flock would cost what was to them another 
large sum. 

In the battered old pewter sugar-bowl in the 
little cupboard beside the chimney was one hun- 
dred and forty-two dollars and seventy-nine cents, 
the savings of many long days of toil and priva- 
tion. Out of the hoard the husband and father, 
too, must be well clothed and provided with a 
railway ticket. He had added but little to the 
fund, possibly five dollars in all—but then he was 
the husband and father. Mrs. Tarsney was afraid 
of banks, and so the slowly growing hoard was 
kept in the old pewter sngar-bowl. 

“It won't be so very long, now,” the poor 

j woman said, hopefully, and then a paroxysm of 
coughing shook her. “My dollar a day will count 
up pretty fast, and Johnny and Jimmy will make 
a good deal, while grapes last.” 

Lyman Tarsney lay awake all night long, torn 
by doubts and indecision. He believed he loved 
his little flock. He would bave done right by 
them long ago, he told himself, if only something 
had turned up to give him a chance todo so. The 
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something for which he had so patiently waite 
had been a long time in turning up. But nox, 
he thought, the opportunity had come; he had his 
chance at last. 

Just as the first faint gray was creeping up in 
the cast, Lyman Tarsney rose from beside hiy 
sleeping wife and stole the battered old pewter 
sugar-bowl and its contents, every penny of which 
represented so much of patient self-denial, of toil 
and privation. 

As he slunk through the room, Mrs. Tarsney, 
disturbed by some slight noise that he made, 
| stirred uneasily and coughed in her sleep, and 
the wretched man paused suddenly, as if 3 
reproachful voice had called to him. But the 
poor woman did not waken, and he crept ont of 
the house with the precious hoard in his clutch. 

He started to slink rapidly away, and then 
stopped, he knew not why. 

The gray of the early morning hung over the 
sleeping earth, and dimmed the stars, fading 
slowly before the coming day. Soft sounds of 
|the passing night were borne to his ears with 
seemingly unaccustomed clearness. 

It would be train time in a few minutes, 
Tarsney took two or three slouching steps toward 
the gate, and then stopped again. The patient 
wife and mother, the little flock of white heads— 
how terribly they would be cast down when they 
| discovered the loss! Their grief— 

But was he not acting for the best, doing the 
best for them ? he asked himself. It would not te 
for long, and then he would come back with a 
much greater sum of money than he had taken 
away. He would make it all up to them then, 
| and they would all go back to the old home state. 

Still he did not go on. He turned and crept 
cautiously to the window, left open for the adms- 
sion of the breeze. The room was wrapped in 
darkness. 

He could hear the regular breathing of its 
sleeping inmates. Mrs. Tarsney coughed again 
 feebly in her sleep. Disturbed by the sound, 
| one of the little white heads in the trundle-bed 
almost beneath the window stirred uneasily and 
murmured, ‘Poppy !"’ 

Lyman Tarsney clutched the window-sill, and 
then there came the long-drawn, far-off whistle 
of the east-bound train adimonishing him that he 
had but just time to reach the station. He turned 
and slouched quickly to the rickety, half-hingeless 
| gate, then paused with his hand on its top. The 
little white head’s murmured “Poppy!” seemed 
still sounding in his ears. 

He stood there for a little while, then his hand 
dropped from the top of the gate and he looked 
up at the far, far-off, fading stars in the graying 
sky—looked up helplessly, dumbly for 4 little 
time, and in that time he knew himself for what 
he was. 

He saw his utter worthlessness. The cruel, 
criminal neglect of years was made as clear to 
him as if a great voice had shouted the trath in 
his ears. Lyman Tarsney gasped, bared his head 
| and stood up straight beneath the stars. 

The rumble of the approaching train grew 
louder and louder, but the man turned and tip- 
toed into the house, and replaced the battered old 
pewter sugar-bowl in the little cupboard beside 
the chimney. ° r 

When the rest of the family awoke with the 
coming of the sun, the husband and fatber was 
sleeping as soundly as any of the white beads 
had slept. The frugal breakfast was kept waiting 

‘for him as he slept on, and the clamor of the 
white heads was hushed—Poppy was sleeping. 
A goodly part of the forenoon had slipped away 
before he awoke. 

“I dunno but you ought to have waked me 


sooner,”’ he said to his wife, in a half-shainefaced 
T've been 














way. “I'mn goin’ to work to-day. 
thinkin’ about—wal, if we're goin’ East we've 





got to work. I-—er—you don’t need to take that 
j Washin’ from the hotel, Marthy. You'd better 
rest—I'm goin’ to work.” 

And he worked that day and for many days 
thereafter—worked with a zeal and faithfulness 
all the more marked because of his idleness of 
| many a day before. 

If there was any touch of heroism in this, I 
think it was augmented by the fact that Lyman 
Tarsney never knew what he had escaped by 
keeping out of the clutches of the ‘green goods” 


Tom P. Morgay. 
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men. 


Stitt Youno.—There is common sense as well 
as compliment in the phrase, ‘A man is only as 
old as he feels," and it is of broader truth than 

‘the kindred saying, ‘A woman is only as old as 
she looks.” Old age is greatly a matter of 
‘personal decision;-one may stave it off by 8 
merry heart or invite it by moping. 
| Some one said once of a Frenchwoman, “She 
| has not yet lost the old habit of being young, a 
speech which recalls a clever one of the Engksh 
Lady Gifford. A little girl once said to her: 
“Do tell me, are you old or young? ] never 
can make out!” 
“My dear,” said she, “I have been young & 
very long time.” a 
Old Lady Hardwieke, who died at ninety-five, 
| was vigorous to the last, and her elderly daughters 
‘were like unto her. A visitor was one day 
astonished to see one of them, seventy-six he 
old, running up-stairs and crying out, «“Manma- 
Mamuina !”" 
| Another danghter was very ill when away from 
; home, and sent for the doctor of the village. 
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“Well, my lady,” said he, “at your age you 
cannot expect to be much better.” 

“At my age!’’ she cried. “Why, my mother 
-only died last year!” 
He had no more to say. 
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TO EAT A WATERMELON. 


When you pull a Georgia melon you must know what 

you are at 

. An‘ look out how your knife is goin’ in; 

Put one half on this side o’ you—the other half on that, 
An’ then, you git between ’em an’ begi 


Atlanta Constitution. —Frank L. Stanton. 
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IN THE OKEFENOKEE. 


In Six Chapters,—Chapter I. 
Sad News for Refugees. 


It was late in February of the year 1865—winter 
according to the calendar, but already wild violets 
were peeping through the frost-browned wire- 
grass, and honeysuckle and dogwood blossoms had 
begun to perfume the In southeastern Georgia 
winter is only a make-believe, and soon yields to 
spring. 

Among the scattering pines in front of a “double 
pen” log house, and near a “wet-weather” spring, 
two boys were engaged in cleaning a gun; that is 
to say, one of them, the larger of the two, was 
thus occupied, while the other looked on with 
absorbed attention. 

The taller boy, who was fourteen years old and 
well grown for his age, had removed his coat, and 
from time to time, as he paused in his work, wiped 
the sweat from his forehead. The other, 
who could not have been more than ten 
years old, stood where the sunshine fell 
full upon him, but had not yet found his 
coat too warm. 

Both boys were dark and fine of fea- 
ture, but hardly to be called handsome, 
although there was a straightforward, 
open look on the face of each which 
seemed to promise a manhood of truth. 
fulness and honor. 

The double barrels of the gun had been 
separated from the stock, and were held 
upright in a shallow tin basin of water 
from the spring. The ramrod, wrapped 
carefully with cloth, was drawn back and 
forth in the barrels, piston fashion, caus- 
ing the water to be sucked in and sprayed 
forth from the tubes, and thus removing 
the accumulations of burnt powder and 
wadding. 

“Pm goin’ to give her a good cleaning 
this time, Charley,” said the elder boy, 
“and may be the next time I jump a deer 
she won’t fail me.” 

“Papa says you don’t clean your gun 
often enough,” rejoined Charley, after a 
moment. 

The larger boy appeared to disdain a 
response to this criticism at second hand, 
and there followed a long pause, during 
which fresh water was vigorously drawn 
in and sprayed out. Finally the younger 
boy spoke again: 

“Do you want to know a secret, Joe?” 

“What is it?” 

“I think Sister Marian must be goin’ to marry 
Captain Marshall.” 

“Who said so?” 

Nobody. But I saw him kiss her.” 
When?” r 

“Just before he left. He kissed her, and she 
didn’t do a thing, only just turned red.” 
tumph!” was Joe’s displeased exclamation. 
“I’m glad 1 wasn’t there. It'd 'a’ made me mad.” 






























Little did the boys suspect that the young captain | 


had secured a leave of absence and travelled 
hundreds of miles in order to obtain a promise of 
marriage from this young lady. 

“And when he was gone she cried,” continued 
Charley. “I saw her.” 

“It was high time for him to go,” said Joe. 
“Fathe s we need every man at the front we 
can get. He says the Confederacy is bleeding at 








every pore. Itis such a pity that father is too old | 


and I am too young! I wish they’d let me go, 
anyhow.” 
Papa is over sixty,” remarked C 
“Everything is goin’ against our side, ntinued 
Joe. “Father says the Confederacy ts ‘tottering 
on its last foundations.’ And to think that now, 
when every man is needed, the Okefenokee is full 
of deserters! Father said it made his blood boil. 
Brother George and brother Tom have been at the 
front from the very start,” the boy added, with 























pride. 
Joe had just finished cleaning the gun when 
Charley's attention was attracted to two men who 


were approaching the log house from the woods. 
Half an hour before he had seen his father go out 
with an axe to fella tree. He was now returning, 
the axe thrown across his should accompanied 
by a neighbor, who held a newspaper in his hand. 

What riveted Charley’s attention was the fact 
that his father was weeping aloud. 

“0 Joe, look yonder! Papa must have hurt him. 
self with the axe.” 









“You little goose!” cried Joe, turning to look. 


A moment later the elder boy's fa changed, and 
with quickening breath he half-whispered, “Some 
body must be dead!" 

Then both boys started toward the house at a 
run. 

That Mr. Roger Mérimée, the father of the two 
boys, was not of Anglo-Saxon descent might be 
surmiséd from his weeping; and he and his family 
did not belong to the Okefenokee backwoods. Ie 
was, or had been before the war, a wealthy rice 








planter of the coast, living on the same spot where | 


his ancestors, belonging to the persecuted and self. 
exiled Huguenots of France, had settled genera 
tions before. 

Stern adversity was now the portion of this 
ilv: their beloved island home had fallen into 





River to the backwoods village of Trader’s Hill, 
on the borders of the great Okefenokee Swamp. 
A mile from that settlement they had hastily 
erected a “double pen” log house. Here the family 
had sojourned—or “camped,” as they said—during 
the past eight months. 

The neighbor with the newspaper in his hand 
had not gone in. He halted at the gate a few 
moments, then turned to go. Observing the two 
boys running toward the house, he stopped, as if 
intending to speak to them; but after a moment's 
reflection moved on again. 

The boys did not need to be told that a great grief 








door, the sound of weeping issued from the large 
room on the right. Charley ran in, but Joe hesi- 
tated. Seeing a negro woman approaching from 
the kitchen, he ran to meet her. 

“What is it, Aunt Martha?” he asked, trembling. 

“Mas' George —" she said. The woman's round. 
good.humor now very sad. “Mas? 
George —" she repeated, falteringly. 

“Is he dead?” 

“Yes, honey. 

The woman passed on hurriedly, and Joe, after 
& moment, absently seated himself on a bench 
in the wide hall, where from time to time the sound 
| of fresh sobs reached him. The boy was only ten 
years old when his brother went to the war, and 



































other but twice. They were almost 
it was y natural t 
parents grieved. 
Still he was very unhappy. There was something 
appalling in this great grief which he could not 
fully share; it filled him with anxiety and dread. 


rangers, and 
Joe could not grieve as his 











He aid not want to see them weeping—his father, | to go without paying a penalty of torn clothing | to recognize anything about th 


had come to their home. As they came near the | 


during the four years since they had seen each | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


while she gone, but you mus’ be keerful. You-all 
better keep out dat swamp,” she added, on her own 
account. “No tellin’ what dem ’zerters might do ef 
dey coteh you in dat place.” . 

Joe smiled contemptuously. What wasa deserter 
but a cowardly snea’ And who was afraid? 

The great Okefenokee Swamp, a wild waste 
some forty miles long by twenty-five broad, sur- 
rounded by vast tracts of pine-barrens almost 
without a settlement, is better known now than it 
was in those da but its character is essentially 
the same. It consists now,-as it did then, of vast 
jungles, flooded forests, islands, lakes, “prairies” 
hes, and is still comparatively a pathless 
wilderness. 














More than a hundred years ago a story was | 


current that it had been the last refuge of the 
ancient Yemassees—a race which disappeared 
before the march of the conquering Creeks, and it 


|is well known to have been a stronghold of the | 





eminoles during the Florida Indian war, as well 
as to have furnished a secure hiding-place for 
deserters during the Civil War, At present its 
more accessible islands sustain one or two squatter 
families, while the swamp itself is, as it has ever 
been, the bountiful and protecting mother of a 
variety of wild animals, birds, alligators and other 
reptiles. 

Joe and Charley had never ventured far into it, 
but had often, alone or with their father, hunted 
along its borders, and had, therefore, some idea of 
its general character. The elder boy was not 
lacking in courage, but was restrained by prudence. 
To say nothing of the possible encounters with 
reptiles, bears and panthers he knew that there 
were thorny jungles through which it was dificult 








Bringing home. bad News. 


| his mother, his sister; ft was painful even to think 
lof. And so he stayed where he was and waited. 
While he waited his thoughts were busy. He 
wondered where his brother was now—his real 
brother who would live forever, not the body which 
would be buried in the ground. Was he walking 
| about in that world to which he had gone, and 
looking at things and asking guestions, and were 
the angels teaching him, telling him everything he 
wanted to know? Joe thought there must be a 
great deal to see in that world, and that, but for the 
dying—which every one seemed to regard as so 
y painful—it must be very pleasant to go there. 
Finally his sister Marian crossed the hall, and 
| observing him, approached. She was unusually 
handsome, in spite of her swollen eyes and tear- 
ne. 

“Have they told you, Joe?” she asked, softly. 

“Yes. Where was George when he fell?” 

“At Columbia.” 

She burst out erying again, putting one arm 
round the boy’s neck. In a few moments he, too, 
was overcome. The grief of the household had 
| become his also. The future world might indeed 
be the delightful place he had pictured it, but the 
lifelong parting was terribly sad. 
| The house was astir at daylight next morning. 
| Martha served as tempting a breakfast as the 
resources of the house would permit, but no one 
was hungry. Joe observed that his father, his 
mother and his sister had each dressed with par- 
| ticular care that morning, and he wondered if they 

were going away. Presently his mother called 
him into her room. 

“We are going down the river to St. Mary’s,” she 
| told him, gravely. “We want to hear more news. 
Your father is too feeble to travel alone, and I 
must go with him. Marian will go, too; she cannot 
remain here without me at her age. So we shall 
have to leave you boys with Martha and John.” 

Joe wondered why it was considered safe for 

































sister; but he did not ask questions, 

“Your father is not afraid to leave you with 
Martha 
will be kind to you, and you must not do anything 
to provoke them, Joe. Of all our servants, th 
were always the best. We are not afraid they will 
run away and leave you, as Asa did.” 
negro who had belonged to them and who had 
| disappeared some time before. 

A few minutes later the boys watched the y 
drive away. Martha and John were watching, too. 
It was a strange sight this—their master and 
mistress seated in chairs in an open wagon and 
| driving away, just as the commonest “crackers” 

might have done. 
We rea St awe a ae ake i a es ae 8 
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Charley and himself to remain, and not safe for his | 


and John,” his mother continued. “They | 











and bleeding limbs, and that there were vast 
marshes, wherein one often sank to the armpits in 
mud and water. 

None the less, however, was there an alluring 
attraction about the great swamp; its remote 
recesses rose before the boy’s imagination, unveil- 
ing their wonders and inviting his approach. 

Joe had long been determined to extend his 
explorations when a favorable opportunity should 
arrive. The day after the departure of his parents 
he decided that the time had come. Permission to 
enjoy unlimited hunting had been given him; why 
not penetrate the Okefenokee, to the extent of 
two or three days’ journey at least? 

The chief obstacle in the way was Charley. Joe 
felt that the boy was too young to go, and yet he 
did not like to leave him behind. Nor could he 
think of going alone without misgivings. If he 
only had a comrade, a boy friend of his own age— 
or even if John, the black man, would agree to go! 
This, however, was out of the question; John had 
work to do, and in any case probably could not be 
persuaded to go. : 

But Joe felt that something must be done. He 
was not disposed to idle about the house and dwell 
upon the grief which had befallen the family. If 
he could but find some of those deserters hiding in 
the swamp and tell them how things were going at 
the front, they —perhaps they would become 
ashamed of their evil way and return to their duty. 
Could he bu omplish this, how happy he would 
be! For hours the boy could think of nothing but 
this glorious plan. 

However, he concluded to wait still another day 
before starting. Perhaps some one at Trader’s Hill 
could be persuaded to go with him. 

One plan after another sugg: 
that afternoon he and Charley walked out to try 
the newly-cleaned gun. Martha had given them 
an early dinner, and they had a long afternoon 
before them. Heedless of her repeated warning, 
hey at the outset turned their steps in the direction 
of the greatswamp. This was but natural, for there 
was less game in the pine-barrens. 

Joe trudged ahead, his gun across his right 
shoulder, and a powder-horn and shot-pouch hang- 
his left side. Charley followed, armed only 
hatchet; he was considered too young to 




























ed itself to Joe 























Asa was a| handle a gun. 


For about two miles the path led through open 
arpeted with wire-grass, level as a 
lually a downward slope was per- 
ed, and ere long the straggling pines were 
merged in the thicker growth of the swamp. 
Quitting the path which skirted tel Seri 7EOE) 
led the way through a “head,” or arm of the great 
rown up with cypresses and 
st with ehallow water. 
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| with dry feet was out of the question. An hour 
later, after following a dimly outlined trail for 
some two miles, the boys found themselves on the 
shore of a little lake or pond, the surface of which, 
except near the centre, was largely hidden by 
“bonnets”—a species of water-lily—and clumps of 
brown flags or sedge. 

| Charley had never been so far before, but Joe 
remembered hunting along this lake with his father, 
who had shot three ducks. The deserters were now 
forgotten, and visions of wild ducks, both alive 
and slain, floated before Joe’s inner sight and 
urged him on. 

He skirted more than half the way round the 
lake, creeping forward stealthily, before he sighted 
a flock of ducks within range. Then he was so 
much excited that his aim was wild and fruitless. 
| Charley, who had been directed to remain quiet and 
far in the rear, now hurried up to see what Joe had 
shot. 

The sun was fast sinking behind the wall of 
woods, and Charley insisted that they should now 
turn back or night would overtake them. But Joe 
refused to go back until he had skirted the lake 
twice, shot several times, and finally killed a duck, 
to secure which he waded up to his waist in the 
sedge. 

Struggling out of the water with his prize, the 
boy hurriedly took his bearings and led the way 
along what appeared to be the trail by which they 
had come. 

Within an hour the sun was down and the twilight 
thickening. This would have mattered little if 
they had been clear of the swamp; but so far from 
having gained the open pine-barrens, they seeme | 
more deeply involved than ever, and were unable 
m. 

Joe halted and looked anxiously 
around, He suspected that, in skirting 
the lake, intent on the game only, he had 
lost his bearings, and in starting home- 
ward they had taken the wrong direction. 
This, indeed, was true. 

“Don’t be frightened, Charley,” he said, 
manfully, after a few moments; “but we 
are lost and we shall have to stay here 


all night!” Louis PENDLETON. 
(To be continued.) 
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YOUNG FOLKS OF DENMARK. 
By the late U. S. Minister at Copenhagen. 


As Denmark is a small country, sur- 
rounded by greater nations, thé impor- 
tance of knowing several languages is 
much appreciated by the Danes. They 
are all within easy distance of Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, Great Britain, France, 
and indeed of all Europe. So they can, 
by a little travel, see and learn a great 
deal, if they know foreign languages. 

It is therefore not surprising that a 
great many Danes speak English and 
French, as well as the native dialects of 
Seandina They are credited with an 
unusual aptitude for language; but I 
think uny intelligent people would dis- 
play the same in like circumstances. 

Prince Bismarck is credited with saying 
that he who knows but one language 
rreally knows none. This is an exaggeration of the 
truth that proficiency in one’s own language is 
increased by acquaintance with others related to 
it. No doubt great numbers of young Danes 
understand the niceties of Danish better because 
they 1 several other languages at school, and 
| seem to Americans prodigies of education. 

Many schools prepare children for what is called 
the “preliminary examination” that gives entrance 
to the civil, military and naval services, tnd the 
national Agricultural and Veterinary schools. 
Indeed, it is not easy for a youth to get into even a 
bank or large business house unless he has passed 
the “preliminary examination.” 

Its subjects are Danish, English, German history, 
geography, zodlogy, botany, arithmetic, algeb: 
and geometry. French is also required of candi. 
dates for the civil service. 
And this examination is for boys of fifteen and 
girls of seventeen! A much more various and 
difficult examination awaits students who wish to 
enter the university. 

In Denmark all children must go to school at 
least six years, from the seventh to the thirteenth 
year. They must learn in the primary schools to 
read, write and cipher, and prepare themselves for 
confirmation in the Lutheran state church. They 
must learn singing, history and geography. In 
addition, the girls learn knitting and sewing in the 
primary schools of Copenhagen. 

In the country the parish schools are all entirely 
free. This is usually the @ in Copenhagen, but in 
some cases the parents pay a crown, twenty-seven 
cents, a month. The school hours are from nine 
to two 


















































ed that children are treated with 
more se s of Europe 
than in America; but they are not treated with so 
much harshness in Denmark as in some of the 
neighboring countries. 

Nevertheless, they can be whipped in the schools, 
though teachers are restricted in using the cane. 
For instance, in the municipal schools of Copen. 
hagen not more than five stripes can be laid on 
achild at one whipping, and these must be laid on 
the back. 

In no other country that I have visited is so much 
pains taken by the authorities for the amusement 
of children. Often I go by a place where I see a 
lot of little tots of from thr months to five y 
old, all in charge of a competent public nur 
“attends to their wants and amuses them, while 
their others go out to wor! 
























off the grass.” The deiight of children is more 
red for than the spitk<ind-span appearance of 
y park hundreds or 
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and in old Rosenbo: 
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was here. He is seated with his hand raised and 
his face lighted up with a look as if telling a 
story. In figure and in the expression of his face 
Andersen was like Abraham Lincoln; and every 
time I see this statue I am reminded, by the 
kindly, droll smile on its face, of Mr. Lincoln as , 
I used to see him in his lively moods 
before he became President. 

Danish children believe that all the 
babies are brought by the storks. It is 
a curious and interesting conceit, and 





The Statue of Hans Andersen 


has been spread abroad in a great degree among 
the children by Andersen’s stories. On the side 
of the pedestal of his statue is a medallion repre- 
senting,a stork flying across the country with a 
baby on its back clinging for dear life. 

Speaking of storks, I wonder if the young: 
people know that these beautiful birds, nearly as 
tall as a man, build their nests on the roofs of 
farm and village houses in which people are 
living? Their nests, as big as bushel-baskets, 
are built at the peak of the roof, where everybody 
can see them. Nobody ever thinks of harming 
them. 

It is very interesting to see the tall, graceful 
birds come home with the unlucky frogs they 
haye captured, and to see their hungry young 
ones stand up in the nests, each striving for a 
share of the tempting morsels. 

As we were walking in one of the Copenhagen 
parks last summer we noticed that the most 
beautiful portion, alongside of the water, was 
being fenced off, and we wondered why the 
general public was thus being shut out. A few 
days later we found the inclosure occupied by 
hundreds of children and stocked with swings, | 
see-saws, merry-go-rounds, whirligigs, spring- 
boarda and many other things for their amuse- 
ment. 

This had all been done at the public expense. 
Daring summer we older people enjoy going there \ 
and looking from the outside at the children’s 
gambols, 

I have never seen children more polite to; 
older persons, than those of Denmark. Onur boy 
acquaintances, when we meet them, always take 
off their hats, and the girls make a graceful 
courtesy. When older people enter a room the | 
younger ones rise and remain standing until the | 
older persons are seated. I, who am perhaps a 
little bigger boy than most Companion readers, | 
have learned some good lessons from the courteous 
children of Denmark. 

The games of Danish and American boys are 
much the same. Marbles are popular, and it is 
wonderful how long these lads can keep a top) 
spinning with a whip. On a great common of 
hundreds of acres in the suburbs of Copenhagen | 
the boys play football and cricket, and ball 
games such as we used to call ‘town-ball” 
and “one-old-cat” and ‘‘two-old-cat.”’ 

A great amusement with us boys here is swim- 
ming. Youall know that Copenhagen is situated 
upon an island, with the beautiful sea on every 
side of it; and besides, there are many lovely 
lakes. It is said that Danes are born web-footed, ; 
and certainly the boys and many of the girls | 
learn to swim while very young. Along the | 
shores are bathing-houses built out over the sea, 
to which people of all ages resort during the 





‘frdyuently be seen pushed about by the skaters 


THE YOUTH’S 


The skating places are lighted up at night, 
and in several places brass bands play excellent 
music. Even the infirm, who cannot skate, may 


on sleds with high backs. One queer thing 
in Denmark is that many children, indeed, all 
the poor children, 
and many inen 
and women wear 
wooden shoes. It 
is curious to hear 
the clatter of these 
as the children 
run on the hard 
stone pavements. 

It would take 
some time for an 
American boy or 
girl to learn to 
get along at all 
in these shoes, be- 
cause they do not 
yield to the foot 
as one moves; but 
the Danish boys 
and girls walk 
and run in wooden 
shoes as fast as 
our boys and girls 
in leather. 

To wear with 
these shoes the 
children usually 
have good thick, 
warm stockings 
knit by their mothers,—Danish 
peasant women are always knitting,— 
so that their feet keep warm and the 
wooden shoes keep them dry. While 
their clothes are of coarser materials 
than are worn by our children, they 
are thick, warm and comfortable. 

As you can well fancy from the 


account I have given of their thorough : 


course of study, Danish children must 
work hard at their books; but as I see 
them at play they are very bright and merry. 
They are industrious, happy, contented, and grow 


COMPANION. 


heir to the throne could hardly be lacking. After 
the Prince of Wales, his son, and grandson, the 
succession would revert to the Duchess of Fife 
and her two daughters, and next to the other two 
daughters of the Prince of Wales. 

The second son of tho Queen, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, now Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, is 
of course ineligible, but there is more than a 
baker's dozen of other children and grandchildren 
of the Queen who might succeed, before the line 
is extinct. 

Nevertheless, George III. was the father of 
fifteen sons and daughters, and yet during the 
latter part of his reign there seemed to be grave 
doubts if the succession would remain in his 
family for more than two generations. 

It is safe to predict that the infant prince will be 
watched over with extraordinary care by the royal 
family, and that his growth from babyhood to 
| youth and manhood, should he be spared, will 
excite great interest on the part of all those who 
may sometime be his subjects. 

Moreover, although it is a principle with us 
that any baby boy born in this country may! 
become President of the United States, we dare | 
say that Americans will not disdain to take an 
eager interest in the Duke of York's princeling. 


SS 


TRANSITION. 


A distant sound of softly bellowing herds, 
A shadow wandering vaguely down the nin, 

Thin golden clouds that fleck the west like curds, 
And the near murmur of some thin-lipped rill: 






So calm the time earth feels Day's gradual hush 
Before the coming of the Nigh low car. 

Hark! down the grove th’ adoring veaper thrush ; 
And past the last low hilltop, see! a star. 


WILLIAM Higgs. 
— 


RAILROADS AND THEIR MEN. 


At the time we write one of the greatest railroad 
strikes that ever took place is in progress. 
Although we must reserve the general subject for 
a future number, yet we may properly refer now 
to one phase of this great event. 

The strike differs from a labor difficulty | 
between mechanics, factory hands or miners and | 





up to be good and intelligent men and women. 
The high character of the Danes, and in fact of 
all the Scandinavians, is realized the world over; 
and one living among ther soon recognizes that 
this comes in a great degree from careful, sys- 
tematic and conscientious education of all the 
children. Crank E. Carr. 
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MORNING -GLORIES. 


Evanescent as a dewdrop 
Tn the morning su 

Whispering their grucious message 
Ere the day’s begun, 

Soft unfurling silken banners, 
Rosy, white, and blue, 

Like the Father’s tender mercies, 
Every morning new. 


MIRA CLARKE Parsons. 
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A PRINCE OF THE FOURTH GENERATION. 


Theoretically every believer in republican insti- 
tutions should look with impatience and contempt 
upon the joy with which the British people greeted 
the birth of a son to the Duke of York. Probably 
not many of us have carried our dislike of 
monarchy so far as that. 

It may even be that many Americans, observing 
how admirably the British Constitution secures 
British liberty, have joined their English cousins 
in regarding the event as one tending to the peace 
and prosperity of a great people. Would a revo- 
lution and the establishment of a republic in the 
British Isles promote the happiness of those who 
are now the queen's subjects, and of the human 
race? Who can tell? 

The present generation is now witnessing a 
reign which is without a parallel in history. 


Queen Victoria rules over a larger number of, 


subjects, and a larger part of the earth's surface, 
than any other sovereign, in all times. Undoubt- 
edly her reign is already longer than that of any 
other female sovereign since there have been kings 
and queens. 

It is a longer reign than that of any king of 
England except George III., and should it last 
three years longer it will have exceeded even that. 
in duration, Moreover it has been the most | 
peaceful of reigns, it has witnessed the largest | 
extension of territory, and within its years the 
most wonderful progress bas been made in arts, 
in wealth, in knowledge. 

The strong personal regard which Queen 
Victoria's immense influence for good in private 
life has given her, is extended to her descendants, 
even to those whose character is less admirable 
than hers. 

We do not wonder that the English people are | 


\ 
| railroad. 


Nominally the troops are not used against 





whole summer. ' 

But the greatest amusement of Denmark and 
all these northern countries is skating. There | 
are innumerable moats and canals all about and 
through the city. 
where associations have reserved space for their 
members, all the ice is free to the public. | 

There are seldom any accidents, as people are 


not allowed to go upon the ice until it has been ‘three descendants of the reigning sovereign living, ‘or even of police, acts as a direct aid to the Young people: 


thoroughly examined by officials and declared to 
be safe. 

One frequently sees thousands on skates. They i 
have tournaments and cotillions and many kinds | 
of games. 


proud of their royal family. Many of the faults 
of the princes are very human in their nature, 
and all the members of the great tribe are amiable. 
The death of the Duke of Clarence cansed 


Except in one or two places, universal grief, and the marriage of his brother, | the 


the Duke of York, to that prince's intended bride, 
the Princess May, was extremely popular. 
Now the voung duke is a father, and there are 





in the direct line. It is asserted that never before 
the succession to a crown been thus secured. 


But, indeed, with so many children, grandchildren. | 


and great-grandchildren as the queen now has, an ; violence, were they so to refrain, their places | No carcer, no change, not life iteelf wil 


their employers in this: that a railroad company - 
‘is a semi-public corporation, and that as aj 
| “common carrier’’ it has become subject to certain 
; obligations. 

A manufacturer may close his shop, a miner 
| may abandon his mine, and the public has no 
grievance against him for so doing; buta railroad 
cannot cease running trains for a day or a week 
at its pleasure. Should the officers of a railroad 
company adopt the method of a ‘lockout’? to, 
bring its hands to terms in a controversy about 
wages, the state authorities would quickly and | 
properly take measures to annul the charter. | 

The charter of such a company is, in the first 
place, a sort of contract with the state. The 
legislature grants to the company rights which 
private persons do not enjoy, the most important | 
of which is the right to compel property-owners | 
along its line to sell such land as may be needed 
for the permanent way or for station purposes. 

Then, too, the railroad crosses highways, and 
closes them to public travel while its trains are 
passing. Moreover, although it rarely has the 
promise of a monopgly of travel and freight within 
@ specified district,as a matter of fact it usually 
does exercise control of the public transportation 
within certain limits, and is able to keep out 
intruders. 

For such privileges the state has a right to, 
| and does exact as compensation, the discharge of 
certain duties and obedience to regulations. The 
j company must run its trains regularly, charge 
; reasonable rates, treat all customers fairly and 
equally, and, in short, conform to rules intended 
to secure the accommodation of the public, 
whether it can or cannot earn dividends. 

In the case of the strike, the existence of such 
privileges and such duties has been to the rail-/ 
roads at the same time a source of weakness and 
a source of strength. If the railroads had been 
j able to adopt the policy of stopping operations 
altogether, as a cotton-mill would have done, | 
that would have been the quickest and surest way ; 
to win the contest. 

But a road is compelled to do its utmost to 
keep trains moving. The striking employés | 
meanwhile are at hand to prevent them from | 
dving 60; and the company is in any event forced 
to make use of the services of ‘‘green” hands. 
The obligation is thus a strong point for the 
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would be instantly filled from the ranks of the 
unemployed, and the use of the only weapon that 
would ensure success brings upon them the 
strong hand of the law. And there is no avoiding 
it; for however great injustice may be done in 
suppressing violence, public order must be main. 
tained, at all hazards. 

We have carefully avoided referring to the 
origin and the cause of the strike itself, and to the 
incidents of the conflict—which can be treated 
broadly only when the deplorable contest has 
come to an end. 


——____+4-+—____ 


McCLELLAN’S BRAVERY. 


General McClellan had the reputation of being 
fn exceedingly deliberate officer, but in an emer. 
gency he could act with quick wit and presence of 
mind. The most critical moment of his life was 
when he was condemned to death by an Indian 
council. 

It was after the Mexican War, when he vas 
employed as a topographical engineer in surveying 
the Pacific coast. From his headquarters at 
Vancouver he had gone south to the Columbia 
river with two companions, a soldier and a ser. 
vant. 

One evening he received word that the chiefs of 
the Columbia river tribes desired to confer with 
him. From the messenger's manner he suspected 
that the Indians meant mischief. He warned his 
companions that they must be ready to leave camp 
at a moment's notice. Mounting his horse, he rode 
boldly into the Indian village. 

About thirty chiefs were holding council, 
McClellan was led into the circle, and placed at the 
right hand of Saltese. Ie was familiar with the 
Chinook jargon, and could understand every word 
spoken in the council. 

Saltese made known the grievance of the tribes. 
Two Indians had been captured by a party of 
white pioneers and hanged for theft. Retaliation 
for this outrage seemed indispensable. 

The chiefs pondered long, but had little to say. 
McClellan had been on friendly terms with them, 
and was not responsible for the forest executions. 
Still he was a white man, and the chiefs had rowed 
vengeance against the race. 

The council was prolonged for hours before sen. 
tence was passed, and then Saltese, in the name «f 
the head men of the tribes, decreed that McClellan 
should immediately be put to death in retaliation 
for the hanging of the two Indian thieves. 

McClellan had said nothing. He had known that 
argument and pleas for justice or mercy would be 
of no avail. He had sat motionless, apparently 
indifferent to his fate. By his listlessness he had 
thrown his captors off their guard. 

When the sentence was passed he acted like a 
flash. Flinging his left arm around the neck of 
Saltese, he whipped out his revolver and held it 
close to the chief's temple. 

“Revoke that sentence, or I shall kill you this 
instant!” he cried, with his fingers clicking the 
trigger. 

“T revoke It!” exclaimed Saltese, fairly white 
from fear. 

“f must have your word that I can leave this 
council in safety.” 

“You have the word of Saltese,” was the quick 
rexponse. 

McClellan knew how sacred was the pledge 
which he had received. The revolver was lowered. 
Saltese was released from the embrace of the 
strong arm. McClellan strode out of the tent with 
his revolver in his hand. Not a hand was raised 
against him. 

He mounted his horse and rode to his camp, 
where his two followers were ready to spring intu 
the saddle and to escape from the villages. 

He owed his life to his quickness of perception 
and to his accurate knowledge of Indian character. 


————~o-—__—_ 


COVERED WITH SAND. 


An American travelling in France visited the 
Landes, where there are bleak deserts of sand, 
which seem to be gifted with a strange vitality and 
power to kill. For centuries these sand-hills have 
advanced steadily in one direction, burying In thelr 
silent progress churches, farmhouses and villages. 

The visitor found that the inhabitants had some- 
times successfully checked their deadly march, by 
planting forests of pines and erecting barriers of 
withes. In one case he found a solitary house 
protected on every side by trees, the willow-bands 
closely woven between their trunks. The bulwark 
represented a large outlay for that poor community, 
and constant attention and labor. It had fulfilled 
its object. The little house with its paddock. 
garden, beehives and mossy well stood unhurt. 

A sturdy peasant nodded and smiled triumph. 
antly when he saw the stranger pause before it. 

“This ix your house?” asked the American. 

“Yes, monsteur. I have fought with sea and sod 
for it, n’est ce past And I have won!” 

“But do you not see that these defences have co:t 





strikers, and it cripples the company. 
But on the other hand the railroad carries the — 
mails, and interference with their movement is an 
offence against the United States. This it is 
which enlists the public forces on the side of the { 





the strikers as such, but only against those who 
| use violence to prevent the movement of trains. 
In effect, since there is no difficulty at such 
a time as this in filling any place that is vacant, 
strikers’ only chance of success is by 
the use of physical as well as moral force to 
prevent those other men from operating the rail- 
road. 


Consequently the employment of troops, | 


railroads and a corresponding hindrance tu the 


, in the history of the world, in any country, has strikers. 


Thus, although the strikers might win moral | 
sympathy by refraining from every act of! 


you double the price of the old cabin, and the 
ground on which it stands. You could for less 
money have built a fine house In a safe place.” 

“Ah! But this is the house where my father and 
mother lived! I could not put into the new house 
my childhood nor the two people who loved me 
better than anybody in the world.” 

The American, coming home, found his own 
country ina state of unrest that promises change 
and upheaval. Sweeping through communities are 
startling new ideas, new doubts and new beliefs. 
Even school girls and school boys are pushing 
forward to work and duties unknown to their 
parents. Change like the creeping sands of the 
Landes is slowly covering the past, and almost 
blotting it from remembrance. 

The thoughtful observer feels like saying to the 


“Save your homes! At any cost keep unchange! 
the sweet, homely affections of your chile ~ 


Adopt the new methods, take up if you 
come between you and the old father anid 








new work, but let no difference of habit® 
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you anything truer or better than the love they 
have given you.” 

Each of us has a childhood—a home. Let us 
build defences about it, and keep it a possession 
for life. 


+e-- 


ECCENTRIC AND INDEPENDENT. 


Doctor Hans von Billow has the credit of having: 
been perhaps the most eccentric musician that ever 
lived. His frankness was something terrible. 
Music says of him that he was accustomed to meet 
a large class twice a year in Germany, at which 
many members were listeners, while those who 
wished to play might send in their names to him. 

Sometimes he chose those whom he preferred, 
and sent out for them while the rest waited in 
terror for their turn to come. This nervousness of 
anticipation was not without cause. 

An awkward English girl one day went to the 
piano, and frightened almost out of her wits, man. 
aged to play her piece after a fashion. 

“Ach!” he roared. “You play the easy passages 
with a dificulty that is simply enormous!” 

Once fn playing at a concert he stopped abruptly, 
and ordered the ushers to turn the plano round. Ilis 
reas® was asked, and he replicd that a lady in the 
audience annoyed him unspeakably by fanning 
herself out of time. It was suggested that it might 
be simpler to ask her to stop, but he replied that he 
could not think of such a thing. So the piano was 
turned. 

So far as the audience was concerned, he always 
made a point of doing exactly as he pleased. On 
one occasion the orchestra which he was conducting 
had just given a very long Brahms symphony, 
which was quite beyond the comprehension of any 
but the musicians among the listeners. 

When the audience failed to give 


him the 


applause he expected, he turned upon them 
furiously : 
“What! You do not like it? I will teach you to 


like it!” and he had the entire composition played 
through again from beginning to end. Brahms 
was always applauded after that, if only In self. 
defence. 

But when a Leipzig audience insiated on recal- 
ng him, in spite of his repeated refusal to play 
again, he came forward and said: 

“If you do not stop this applause, f will play all 
Bach’s forty-eight preludes and fugues from begin. 
ning to end!" 


+o 


LEVITY OUT OF PLACE. 


One of the national vices of the American people 
ia levity—the unhealthy quality which, in contra. 
distinction to honest and wholesome gaiety or 
humor, turns all serious things to ridicule, and 
undermines the qualities of earnestness and of 
respect for real distinction. 

A person reading the debates in Congress or in 
the state legislatures must sometimes wonder 


whether the most influential debater is not he who | 


can make his fellow-members laugh the oftenest 
with humorous trivialttics. 

Ina recent debate, a meinber, who was arguing 
against the appointment of certain federal officers 
from other states than those in which they were to 
serve, sxid that he opposed such appointments 
because he was fond of watermelons, and he was 
afraid that if “any more men were sent west from 
Georgia there would not be enough able-bodied 
persons left there to harvest the watermelon crop.” 

At this the house laughed. It may have served 
well enough as a joke, but it was hardly to be 
accepted as an argument in favor of the point 
which he was urging. 

Many debates consist largely of such jokes. 
bandied back and forth between members. There 
is a general flavor of cynicism and insincerity 
nbout such contests, not of real wit, but of idle 
levity—as if the members did not choose to take 
the public business as a serious matter at all. 

Such a tone on the part of our legislative debates 
is a most unfortunate matter. The good citizen ts 
not cynical about the public business. He knows 
that seriousness, sincerity and earnestness are the 
prime virtues of the public servant. 
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COUNT CESNOLA. 

Count Cesnola, afterward famous through hi 
collection of statuary, commanded the 4th New York 
Cavalry during the Civil War. He was ant 
officer, but his command was a motley mass of 
whom it was dificult to make soldiers. 

In 1863, by reason of the bad conduct of his men, 
he was made a prisover. After ten months he was 
returned to his regiment, and said 

“I propose to put these rascals through a course 
of discipline and drill until they distinguish them 
selves in battle; and the moment they do that I 
shall resign.” 

Cesnola was as good as his word. On August 
1864, he, at their head, charged two Confederate 
regiments of infantry, and while the army was 

z with this gallant deed of arms, Colonel 
sat in his tent writing a resignation of his 
commission 

“They have covered me with glory to-day,” he 
said. “They may disgrace me to-morrow.” 

-o- 
READY OF TONGU 

The death of Edmund Yates, the clever journalist 
who built up the fortunes of the London World. 
brings about a revival of anecdote concerning him 
and his riates, 

Dou Jerrold was one of his familiar friends, 
and Yates used to tell the story of escorting him 
home one when they met two or three 
drunken roisterers. The men stumbled up against 
them, and then one of them apologized, and asked 
the way to “Judge and Jury,” a popular entertain 
ment of the day 

“Straight on, young man,” said Jerrold, bending 
forward to address the speaker. “Continue in the 
path you are now pursu und you can’t fail to 
come to them.” 

A week before Jerrold died Yates met him ata 
dinner, where also was Albert Smith, whose 
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THE YOUTHS 


engagement to be married was much talked about. 
‘The host asked Smith to ring the bell for dinner, 
and Jerrold said: 

“Yes, Albert, why don’t you ring that belle?” 

Of his godfather, Edmund Byng, Yates had one 
capital anecdote. Byng once asked a guest at his 
own table: 

“How did you like that dish?” 

“It was very good.” 

“Good, sir! Of course it was good! Everything 
is good that comes to this table. I didn’t ask you 
if it was guod; I asked you how you liked it!” 








CONSTANC 


An English writer upon “Mountains and Men” 
quotes in praise of the life of mountaineers: 


The mountain cheer, the frosty skios, 
Breed purer wits, inventive cyes; 
And then the moral of the place 
Hints suinmits of heroic grace. 


The truth of the last couplet is made good by many 
| n story of the devotion of the Highlanders of Scot- 
land to their hereditary chief. One of them ts told 
of the faithful followers of Charles Edward Stuart, 
the Pretender, who was defeated at Culloden. 


The chief of the Macphersons having been 
dceply engaged tn that insurrection, his life became 
of course forfeited to the laws; but neither the 
hope of reward nor the fear of danger could induce 
nny one of his people to betray him. For nine 
years he lived concealed in a cave a short distance 
from his own hcuse; it was situated in the front of 
| & woody precipice of which the trees and shelving 
rocks concealed the entrance. 

The cave had been dug by his own people, who 
worked at night and carried the stones and rubbish 
into a neighboring lake, in order that no vestige of 
their labor might uppear and lead to the discovery 
of the retreat. 

In this concealment the chief continued to live 
secure, receiving by night the occasional visits of 
his friends, and sometimes by day, when the 
soldiers had begun to slacken the vigor of their 
pursuit. More than one thousand persons knew of 
his conceslment, and a reward of one thousand 
pounds was offered to any one who. should give 
nformation in regard to the chief. Yet not a man 
was base enough to betray him; and so dexterous 
were they in conveying to their chief the neceasa- 
ries he required in’his long confinement, that not a 
trace of him could be discovered. 











“*A FIGURE OF FUN.” 


When Robert C. Winthrop first entered Congress 
the eccentricities of Henry Stephen Fox, the Eng. 
lish mintater at Washington, were the laugh of the 
town. Fox generally did not arise until other 
people were almost ready to go to bed. When duty 
compelled him to rise earlier, Fox was like an owl 
inthe daytime. “How strange,” said he to Madame 
Calderon, one morning at a state “function,” “how 
strange we look to cach other by daylight.” 


I stood near hin at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent William Henry Harrison in 1841, writes Mr. 
Winthrop, and shall never forget how like a 
figure of fun he looked, with a uniform which he 
had outgrown, and which he had probably brought 
from Brazil, his white cassimere trousers barely 
reaching his ankles, and his chapeau de bras tawny 
| with time and use. 

As Harrison alluded to foreign nations, Fox, as 
dean of the diplomatic corps, advanced slowly 
toward him; but before he could get near enough 
{to hear, the President had changed his topic to 
“our brethren, the red The exp 
half-smile and half-chagrin, which came o: 
face at that moment, as he fell back into the throng, 
defies description. 

His debts compelled him to economy, and he 
rarely gave dinners. A year or two before I knew 
him, he had invited a large party to his house—Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Webster, and all the giants, 
and when they were all assembled, he said: i 

“Gentlemen, now be good enough to put on your 
hats and follow me.” 

And thus saying, he led the way to a neighboring 
eating-house. But he was an agreeable and acconi- 
plished man, with a noble head and ready wit. 











BRIGHT NIGHTS. 


Erroneous opinions are widely entertained con. 
cerning the character of the long winter nights of 
far northern regions. We are apt to think of such 
nights as being dark, gloomy and depressing in the 
extreme. Asa matter of fact they are brightened 
and made cheerful by brilliant moonlight, by the 
| aurora borealis, and by the reflective property of 








the broad, snow-covered surfaces. 


























































Attention was recently called to this subject at a 
meeting of the sh Iron and Steel Institute, 
when the ore treasures of Scandinavia were 
discussed. The objection was raised against that 
part of the world as a mining country that for six 
months it was buried in almost continual night 

In reply to this the facts recited above were 
pointed out, and it was shown that, in consequence 
of the nocturnal brightness there, the people are 
able to carry on work throughout the year with 

direct sunlight proves a less 
» to their. activities t is the 
oppressive heat endured under a perpendicular sun 
by the inhabitants of the equatorial regions of the 
globe 
SAD CHANGE. 

An occasional wise old man is found who does 
not remember that he is not as young as he was 
once, Many others are painfully conscious of this 
fact 

In London, in the time of George IV., there was 
an dashing military man, Major 
Brac € name and title, Who, when he 
found his powers waning, retired to his country 
house and seldom showed himself in_ society 
Many years later he had occasion to go up to 
London, and there met a lady who had known him 
in his younger years. 

Dear me!” She exclaimed; “aren't you Major 
Bracebridg 

| “No, madam,” he answered, “but I was once! 
i} 
GOOD BOTH WAYS. 

Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, whose speeches are 
often quoted, had the happy faculty of saying the 
right thing at all times 

On one occasion two young people, whose fathers 
were famot ‘their diverse and peculiar views 
on Bibl s, came to see the bishop 

“Ah,? our father 
wrote I congrat. | 
ulate of such a man.’ 

r aid, 





‘And 


ibout the Apocal 
ure to be congratulated 





your 
—a wise forbearance 
on having so wise a father 











COMPANION. | 


Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably 


acknowledged the purest and best. (Ade. 
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Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Nentifrice” for the teeth. Ithasnoequal, (Ade. 
QCHUYLKILL SEMINARY. High grade school. 

E,W. Chubb A. Ma, Prederickshirg, Lebanon Co., Pa 
PPHE SEMINARY, (at Mr. Carroll, 171.) with ita 

Art School and Conservatory of Music, is 0 
true Schoot home. Best College Preparatory work done. 
Notre Dame of Maryland. College for Young 1a 
dies and Preparatory Scliool for Girls. Regular and Ele 
tive Courses. Mus S . Conducted } 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, Embla, near Baltimore. 

























Boston, MASS., cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


Largest School of Elocution in America, 500 Students. 
Write for Catalogue. C. WESLEY EMERSON, PREs. 


New England Conservatory of Music 


(The Leading Conserratory of America.) 


Founded by Dr. F. Tourjée. CARI FABLTEN, Director. 
Calendar free, FRANK W. HALE, Gen'l M’s’r, Boston, 












s’ Lives 
healthy 


Saves Babi 
and makes them 

d strong. 
A2-ct. can of LACTATED Foon will be sent 


Fre Free to any mother for trial upon receipt of 4 
ct. stamps to pay postage. Mention (hts paper. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 





Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 48. 


Incontestability 


From the day of its issue is the xe plus 
ultra of privileges under a Life Insur- 
ance Policy. 


The Mass. Benefit Life Association 


is the first Insurance Company in the 
United States to issue such a policy. 
$1,100,006 Cash Surplus. $9,000,008 paid In Losses. 
The Largest and Strongest Natural-Premium 
dnsurance Co. of New England. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to act as 
Special, General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State Street, Boston, Mags. 
Cag eee eens enna ere 


FREE. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK 






ON THE 
CARE OF THE TEETH. 


ADORESS 
£.W. HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 





~ MQUIEE WORKING; 


TELEPHONE S 
free to any address, A complete illustrated mant 
bing construction and operation of ‘Telepho 

legraph lines, cost of all apparatus and mater 
required. J.H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt S| 






















Women and 
Children 


This is to Cer- 
= tify that there is 
qouly, one hose f 








HOSE 
SUPPORTER, 


with Rounded Rib on 
Holding Edges, 


and name of Warren 
stamped on end of fast- 
ener. All others are im- 
itations and cannot help 
cutting the stocking. 
Made hy George Frost 
Co., Boston. 

For Sale Fvervwhere. 










_PERFECT 
COLD WATER 
STARCH. 


LABOR-SAVING, 
ECONOMICAL. 
rou 

T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 








Our Treatment 


HAY-FEVER 


18 NOT AN EXPERIMENT BUT 


An Assured Success. 
AY-FEVER SUFFERERS can stay at 


home in comfort, attend to business, save 
the expense of going to a so-called ‘‘exempt’’ 
locality, and be cured to stay cured. 


Has Stayed Cured Se’ 


ROSLINDALE, BosToN, MA8s., 
AROLD Hayes, M. D. 











fous to 1887 
it coming 


For a period of about ten years prey 
Il was troubled with the above disease, 
on at the usual time and 
but after taking six wee eatment I can truth 
fully say that I have ne r had a return of it 

Respectfully yours, W. L. WEDGER 





g until frost came, 


















A Patient's First Year's Experience. 


BARRETT, WYOM., Jan. 5, 1894, 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buitulo, N.Y. 

Nothing gives me more pleasure than 
the highest terms of your treatment of 
lay-Fever and Asthina, and 1 
Thad no Asthma at all After commenet 
ment. My eyes were not prickly as before; my 
atrengtl was better, and all syinptoms left me ex- 
cept the discharge from the nose, I shall continue 
the treatment next season and will recommend all 
suffering with it to take your treatment, Frank 
Kimball, living near here, who had tried everything 
for Asthma without relief, was finally induced to try 
your treatment, and was telling me last Monday 

ow much good it had done him and he thought 
it had saved his life. He seems like auother man 
and cannot say cnough in your praise. 

Sincerely yours, F. M. BARRETT. 
















Our New Book 











of 128 pages, with full particulars and the nan 
and addresses of Eighteen Hundred Patients w 
give us special pe ssion to refer to them, ¢ 
be had free, by mail, on application to 


DR. HAYES, 
3uffalo, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF LONGFELLOW. 
By Justin McCarthy. 


The second famous American who called on me 
when I visited Boston for the first time was 
Longfellow, who had been for years before I saw 
him an especial favorite with the English public 
and with the Irish public as well. He took our 
hearts by storm. 

When I was a young man we used to rave 
about ‘Evangeline’ and ‘“‘Hyperion.”” The laws 
of action and reaction are not more certain in 
physics than in literary admiration. 
from Longfellow has set in severely since I first 
met hiin. So it has with regard to Macaulay and 
Charles Dickens, and [ believe the reaction 
against Charles Dickens has set in even more 
strongly in the United States than here in 
England. These reactions, however, have their 
swing, and if a man be worth remembering he 
will return to due appreciation. 

At the time when I first saw Longfellow it was 
an almost incredible delight to me to see him, and 
to find myself in conversation with him. His 
talk was charming—easy, bright, vivacious, 


utterly unaffected. He knew many parts of the | 


Old World very well, and we 
acquaintanceships in common. 
He had, in fact, not long returned from a trip 


had several 


to Europe, during which he had been compelled — 


to make an after-dinner speech in London, and 
he was one of the few Americans who are all but 
incapable of making a speech before or after 
dinner. This speech was wrung out of him ata 
dinner given in his honor by the late Cyrus W. 
Field, of New York, and I think it was given at 
the Buckingham Palace Hotel. Mr. Gladstone 
was there, and Robert Browning, and all manner 
of men distinguished in politics, literature, art 
and science. I had the honor of being invited, 
but unfortunately for me was not able to go. 
Therefore I saw Longfellow for the first time in 
the Parker House in Boston. 

We had a long talk about people and about 
books. He was much interested in George Eliot, 
whom he had met in Florence, I think. As I was 
privileged to go to her Sunday afternoons in 
London sometimes, I was able to talk to him 
about ber personality as well as about her books. 

Later I sat between him and Emerson when I 
was Emerson’s guest at the dinner of the Saturday 
Club. That gave me another opportunity of 
conversation. 

Longfellow asked us to his house in Cambridge, 
and of course we went more than once. The 
acquaintanceship was kept up during the whole 
of my first and second visit to the United States. 
Then a long interval occurred; many things 
happened, and when I went back to the States a 
few years ago Longfellow was dead. 

I went to see his house at Cambridge, with my 
ghostlike passion for haunting places which L once 
had known. My friend John Boyle O'Reilly went 
with me on this melancholy pilgrimage. And 
Boyle O'Reilly himself bas been dead these 
more than three years! I begin to think that 
pilgrimages to the homes of the dead whom we 
had known are uncanny expeditions, and had 
better be left unmade. 

I have never met a more gracious host than 
Longfellow, nor a more kindly companion, though 
certain Boston people have told me that they 
found him somewhat cold and even chilling. I 
do not know what these people could have wished. 
They could hardly have expected him to slap 


people on the shoulder or to poke them in the ribs | 


now and then. I always found Longfellow most 
genial, unaffected and delightful. 

Once I ventured to argue with him about 
Goethe, of whom I have always been a passionate 
admirer. When I insisted that Longfellow had 
disparaged Goethe in ‘“Hyperion,"’ Longfellow 
gently but firmly insisted that he had done 
nothing of the kind. 1 held fast to my point—as 
if L did not know my “Hyperion” better than he 
did! 


At last the poet went to his shelves, took down ! 


the volume, and challenged me to find the 
disparaging passage. 
it, sure enough; so he pleasantly owned up, said 
he had quite forgotten all about it, and that he 
certainly would not write such words of dispar- 
agement now. I was very proud of my triumph, 
mainly because it made it clear to him that I 
knew his book better than he did. 

I asked him about the beautiful and Almost 
perfect translation brought into “Hyperion”’ from 
Uhland's ballad—the translation opening with 
the lines : 

Many a year {is in its grave 
Sinee last I crossed this restless wave, 


And the evening, bright as ever, 
Shines on ruin, rock and river, 


He told me the translation was not by him, but 
by a lady. He did not tell me who she was, and 
I did not ask him; for fear lest I should, per- 
haps, be awakening melancholy reflections. He 
said, as indeed he has said in “‘Hyperion,"’ that 


The reaction | 


In half a moment I found © 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the one thing in which it fell short of the original 
was in failing to produce the peculiar measure 
which seemed like the aceompaniment of the 
rocking of @ boat. 

I told him of a tranglation by a poet, a country- 
man of mine, long since dead, in which every- 
thing else had been sacrificed to the reproduction 
of this peculiar measure—a measure easy and 
natural in German, but not easy or natural in 
English. I recited the version to him. He agreed 
with me that the reproduction of the measure was 
most skilfully accomplished, but that it was done 
at the sacrifice of much of the beauty of the 
poem. 

I talked to him freely about his own books, and 
he seemed to enter into the talk with the utmost 
frankness, and with no apparent unwillingness. 

We are always admonished that one should 
| never talk to an author about his books. I never 
could agree with any such dogma. What do we 
visit an author for but because he has written 
books that we love? Why should we not tell 
him that we love them, and the reason of our 
love—always provided he shows no reluctance to 
enter into the talk. 

It is the old story of Voltaire’s visit to Congreve, 
; the dramatist. Congreve announced that he 
preferred to be visited as a gentleman, and not as 
a dramatist. Voltaire bluntly replied that if he 
were merely Congreve the gentleman he, Voltaire, 
would never have taken the trouble to visit him 
atall. It has been stated in many 
newspaper and magazine articles 
that George Eliot never could endure 
to be talked to about her novels; 
but I have heard George Eliot talk 
about her novels without any appar- 
ent reluctance. She herself told me 
that her favorite among her own 
books was ‘‘Silas Marner,”’ and ex- 
plained to me her reasons for the 
preference. 

Longfellow told us, by the way, a 
very amusing story of a man, a 
perfect stranger, who once rushed 
up to him somewhere and demanded 
the privilege of shaking his hand, 
with the inviting announcement that, 
“Mr. Longfellow, sir, I am one of 
the few men who ever read your 
‘Hiawatha’ all through !"" 

Longfellow liked to show off his 
pictures and busts and casts and 
curios, and to tell some little anec- 
dote or give some interesting expla- 
nation about each. 

He had a strong love for many of 
the dramas not by Shakespeare, of 
the Elizabethan dramas, Imean. He 
could quote with exquisite taste some 
beautiful and thrilling passage from Massinger, 
or Beaumont and Fletcher, or Webster. As I, 
too, had, and have, a strong affection for those 
| rarely-read dramatists, any one can guess what 


passion. 

The last day when I saw Longfellow should 
have been a spring day, but winter had lingered 
late that year, and the ground at Cambridge was 
covered with snow. We went out to his house to 
luncheon. Some members of his own family 
were there, and some strangers. We talked of 
| people in Europe,—in England especially,—and 
| of pictures and of hooks. My children, still very 
young, were allowed to sit at the table and fancy 
themselves fur the moment grown-up people. 

We talked among other things of Alexandre 
Dumas the elder—the “brave, good, kind Alex- 
andre,’’ as Thackeray calls him. We were all 
enthusiastic about him, but there was a difference 
in our enthusiasm. Longfellow stood up for 
“Les Trois Mousquetaires”—“The Three Guards- 
men,” as it is generally called in America; a 
much better translation of the title, although it 
has not such a deceitful semblance of being literal, 
than our popular English rendering, ‘The Three 
Musketeers.” I strongly favored the unique, 
| unbroken, romantic interest of “The Count of 
Monte Cristo." 

My son was an adorer of “Les Trois Mousque- 
taires,"’ but he did not venture to open his lips on 
such a critical question before an assembly of 
| Brown personages, with Mr. Longfellow at their 
head. But when the time came for our departure 
| Longfellow came out to the dvor to give us a 
farewell. 
| him that he liked “Les Trois Mousquetaires” best 
of all the works of Dumas. 
fellow pressed his hand and said, ‘All right, my 
dear little boy—you stick to ‘Les Tgois Mousque- 
| taires'—you stick to ‘Les Trois Mousquetaires.” 
; That day Longfellow talked of speedily revisit- 
ing England. He certainly had had such a 
| welcome there as might reasonably incline him to 
come again; but the fates decreed otherwise, and 
he did not come. So the last recollection I have 








of him is that of seeing him standing at the door | 
| of our carriage—it was only a hack from Boston— | 


on that snowy day of early spring, with his head 


bare and his white hair blown by the light wind. | 


Except mere phrases of farewell, the last words I 
heard him say were those which advised a little 
boy to stick to the Trois Mousquetaires.” 

I think nothing impressed me more in Long- 
fellow thaff his unforced and genial toleration of 
differences of opinion. 
say in the States that he was not tolerant except 
| where literature and art were concerned. 


pleasure I found in Longfellow's keen and artistic | 
appreciation of their beauty, strength, pathos and 


Then my son ventured to confess to | 


Therenpon Long- | 


Yet I have heard inen | 


A distinguished American whom I knew well; 
at one time told me that Longfellow had spoken ; 
of & certain great American reformer and anti- | 
slavery advocate as merely an unnecessary man. 
The idea conveyed to my mind was that Long- 
fellow chafed at the disturbing of public quiet, or 
rather, public inaction, by any political agitation, 
whatever its purpose. Such, we know, is the 
disposition of many literary men and many 
| artists. But so far as I knew of Longfellow I 
never heard him express any sentiment which 
was not in favor of the earliest lightening of the 
load of human suffering, even though rough 
measures had to be taken for the purpose. 

I spoke to him once of the lines in Goethe's 
| “Prometheus,” in which the undismayed captive 
turns upon Jupiter and sternly asks, “Why 
should I reverence you? Have you ever light- 
ened the load of the heavily laden? Have you 
ever dried the tears of agonized mortals?" 
Longfellow told me he had always loved the 
lines. 


++. 


A HEROINE OF NORMAN'S 
WOE. 


One windy afternoon of August, two years ago, 
an observant passenger on the steamer from 
| Boston to Gloucester, who was scanning Briar 
Island with a field-glass, became interested in two 
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receding steamer. It pointed almost straight 
against the wind. My informant recognized it as 
a canoe, for he could see the gleam of the double 
paddle. Who, except one afraid of his fellow. 
men ashore, would, thought my informant, face 
such weather in a canoe, as if to get out to sea 
beyond Cape Ann, where he might chance to be 
picked up by some outgoing vessel, beyond reach 
by telegram or detectives ? 

The Boston passenger then confided his sus. 
picions to the Boston captain, who looked impas- 
sive and said nothing. Feeling that he had 
“slopped over’’ in vain, the Boston passenger 
went helow to a secluded nook, avoiding the eve 
of man. But when he reached Gloucester he 
reported all, conscientiously, to the chief of police, 
who said ‘‘he guessed he'd see ‘bout it if it wasn't 
all righ 

The wind rose to a gale that afternoon. Next 
morning, when my informant returned by the 
same steamer, the sea was like a mill-pond, except 
for the porpoises trying to stand on their heads. 
On Briar Island the tent still stood. My inform. 
ant was convinced that a murdered body lay 
within it, and now disclosed himself to the captain 
as a stockholder in the line. So a boat was sent 
ashore with the captain and his passenger. 

In the tent they found some cooking utensils, a 
gun-case lettered “G. B.,".a jointed fishing-rod, 
some tackle, an air mattress, and two blankets 
soaked with blood. 





She bore straight for the Woe. 


| young men ashore. One carried the other on his | 
| back. No other figures could be seen on Briar 
‘Island. A small tent was pitched on the island’s 
‘summit. 

The head of the carried youth hung on his own | 
right shoulder; from his legs’ limpness he 
seemed dead, or paralyzed. His arms were, 
, grasped in front of the burden-bearer’s chest. | 
The backs of both were toward the steamer. 

That the carried youth had fallen from some 
| pinnacle of the little island’s rough eastern shore 
was the first surmise of my informant, the | 
| observant passenger. He did not readily suspect 
that the conqueror in a fight was carrying his 
victim's body up-hill in the broad light of day. 

Clearly the burden-bearer was strong, for he 

ascended the declivity with steady strides, bore 
| his load into the tent and was lost to sight. It 
‘then struck my informant as strange that the 
young man did not hasten out to signal the 
steamer for aid. 
I My informant is a typical Boston man, delib- 
jerate, reticent, averse to committing himself, 
| disliking ‘fugs,"’ unwilling to appear conspicuons. 
He thought of asking the captain to send a boat 
| ashore; but he seldom speaks to any one without 
an introduction. Yet he began to fear that he 
might become excited enough to do so when he 
saw the strong youth come out of the tent, gaze 
straight at the steamer, and still wave no hand- 
kerchief nor make any such appeal. 

My friend was sure he would, in such a case, 
commit himself so far as to hail the nearest craft. 
But what if that craft were a mile distant and 
rapidly moving away ? 

My informant began to wonder if a crime had | 
been committed on that rock, and the more he 
watched it fade away, the more he feared this 
was the one reasonable explanation. The youth, 
momentarily growing dimmer to my friend's 

iew, went back to the tent’s opening, peered in, 
stood half a minute as if held by what he saw, 
turned, straightened up and looked round over 
Massachusetts Bay. 

Whitecaps lifted in all directions except under 
the island's lee. The wind was rising. The 
steamer rolled considerably running across seas. 
Nearly all small sail in sight were making for | 
the nearest ports. Large craft stood far out, with 
little canvas. Some dories of fishermen were 
tossing wildly at anchor, but more were seeking 
‘ shelter. 

The observant passenger saw the youth stoop 
suddenly, pick something up and run, apparently 
;with an oar in hand, down the steep of the 
island's lee. There he disappeared. 

Two minutes later some tiny yellow craft shot 
| forth from that lee shore toward the open bay. 

The little vessel was scarcely visible from the 








My informant was beginning to take full notes 
when the captain insisted on hurrying away. It 
was none of his business, anyhow, he said. He 
couldn't lose time to mix himself up with any 
case in court. So the observant passenger was 
compelled to hasten aboard, consoling himself 
that his sagacity had been vindicated. 

The adventure gave him a keen, unusual sense 
of being alive. What he did on reaching Boston 
need not he recorded, because the meaning of 
what he had seen may be best learned from the 
narrative of Skipper Mincheever, of Beverly. 


Almost any day in summer you may see the 


| white catboat, Minnie Mincheerer, at anchor before 


Beverly, unless her skipper, Absalom Minchbeever, 
has gone forth on some cruise. In summer be 
hires, boat and skipper, to chance comers. 
During fall and spring be uses the Minnie— 
named for his young sister—as a fishing-boat. 
The fishing in stormy months keeps Absalom in 
practice for sudden perils of that terrible coast, 
and maintains in him that nerve which is as 
remarkable as hjs volubility. 

Of his adventures he loves to talk, though 
many are scarcely important enough to warrant 
the detail in which he imparts them. But swall 
or great, he tumbles them out almost incessantly, 
as some landmark brings them to his memory. 
Thus, on my first trip with him last summer, be 
poured forth this tale of Norman’s Woe: 

“Now there's Norman's Woe," he began 
waving his free hand toward a brown mound of 
rock that seemed part of the North Shore near 
the entrance to Gloucester Bay. ‘Once I had 
tight pinch right there. The wind was s living 
gale, and —" 

“Norman's Woe?" I interrupted. 

“Yes, certainly. As I was saying, there was 
more than half a gale —’” 

“Do you mean to say there 5 a real Norman's 
Woe—the very Norman's W ve where Longfellow's 
schooner Hesperus was wrecked ?” 

“Looks real enough, don't it? But none of the 
Longfellows ‘long this coast lost no schooner, 50 
fur’s 1 know. Abe's no sailor—nor yet Hiram— 





‘and Pete, him that lives back of Mingo's beach— 


why, Pete —" 

“And that is really Norman’s Woe!” I cried. 
“Well, of the millions who have learned the 
ballad at school, how few imagine it refers to# 
real reef! It's peaceful enough to-day. I say: 
skipper, won't you run in and give me a goud 
look at it ?"" 

“Certainly! Certainly! said Absalom, and 
put the Minnie about dlmost as easily asa bind 
turns. F 

Close past a buoy bearing a fog-bell we ran in. 
Now it was silent. And was this the bell that 
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knelled in the ears of the Hesperus’s skipper as | 
he looked on his little daughter bound to the 
mast and ‘steered for the open sea ?’’ 

Absalom’s eyes fell on the fog-bell. 

“You was loud enough that day,’’ he shouted, 
shaking his fist at it. ‘‘Lord, how that bell did 
clank! You haint got no idea of what that coast 
is with a gale from sea. The Woe was all a 
smother of breakers clear up, for the tide was | 
high. The rollers looked like they’d roar over 
into the cove behind. 

“Well, sir, my sister and me—it’s her I named | 
this boat for—had been out north yongler fishing, 
for she was on her holidays, and me engaged 
with no party for the day, and she’d been teachin’ 
school all spring and winter. As the wind kept | 
rising, we ran for Gloucester Bay. It was in 
August, just about this time, too; but the blow | 
was fit for October—only warmer. And as we 
staggered round the point yonder, what should 
we see but a canoe. 

“A dory could scarce live in such a sea, but | 
there was that young chap in about here. He | 
was rising free, paddling straight into the face of | 
the waves, flung up till you could see half his 
keel—then he'd slide out of sight down the 
trough so you'd think he’d never come up again. 

“*An open canoe?’ says you. Great skeesicks! 
do you s’pose any open canoe could ‘a’ lived 
there? No; she was divided into bulkheads and 
decked tight—so I learned after all was done. | 
No sinking her; he was too smart to let her be | 
rolled over. The danger was that she’d be blown 
ashore and smashed to kindling, and the life 
pounded out of him on Norman's Woe. It 
turned out he'd come in a rising sea clear away 
from Briar Island, and now his strength was | 
peterin’ out just in front of the Woe. 

“All his work was to keep off the rock till he'd | 
get a chance to run for yon gravelly beach, in 
nearer Gloucester. But ‘twas no go; the reef 
was bound to have him; the gale was more | 
against him every minute, and so the tide was, | 
too. 

“When I catched sight of that canoe I wasn't 
noways pleased. There was Round Rock Shoal | 
and Dog Bar for the Minnie Mincheever to get | 
past to anchor safely. I was wet and hungry and | 
mad, and my sister was crosser’n me, for she’d | 
wanted me to start in an hour earlier. Scared? | 
Geewhitaker! No! She can sail a boat with any | 
man on this coast. | 

“What made her’n me mad was to see the Woe | 
would get that canoe in ten minutes if we didn’t. 
There wasn’t another rag of sail out but our’n. 
I couldn't think what had possessed the man to 
be canoeing in such weather. He’d ’a’ drifted 
ashore in two minutes if he gave the wind his 
broadside and tried to run past the Woe. All he 
could do was paddle straight at the wind; and 
yet he wasn’t half holding his own. 

“No arms could ‘a’ made head against that 
gale and tide and sea together—he was just 
working for a few minutes more life at best. 

“Well, sir, was I going to risk my sister and 
my boat trying to pick up a crazy young chap? 
It would be a desperate risk. There might be 
room for us where he was, and then there | 
mightn’t. I was treble-reefed—not sail enough | 
to get round half lively. I couldn't seem to feel 
we’d any clear call in there; but it hurt my 








“There was just one chance to get him aboard; 
but to take it was desperate. It was to go half- 
round on the wind, run close alongside him, 
give him a chance to jump for our rail, keep our 
speed right along, wheel sharp and get back on 
our course along shore. .But there was the Woe 
so close that I could hear clearly a sort of 
rumbling like boulders grinding in the waves— 
and was we to point for that death ? 

“No, sir, I didn’t dare; and my sister flinched, 


S COMPANION. 


case was rather extreme, but it gives an idea of 
the want of due knowledge and forethought with 
which these girl-travellers from our native land 
| too often start out on their journey. 


Women travelling alone. 


I should advise any American lady, whether 
married or single, who is about to visit the 
Continent for the first time, not to come alone. 


too. She kept the course, and we was going to | It is easy for two ladies to join forces; and the 


fly past his bow. It was shooting out so high 


it looked most as if it would be aboard us if we | 


were in the trough when it next came down. 
Well, sir, we wasn’t three lengths of this boat 
from that chap when he opened out with a roar 
like a fog-horn ; 

«*You—can't—do— it! 
trying. Tell—a—doctor—to—go— instantly — 
— Briar— Island. There’s —a— man —there— 
with— broken—legs. 
doctor.’ 

“Do you see that?’ cried Absalom, swinging 
his free arm, with a curved elbow, out from his 
side and around to his front horizontally. 
“Before the wofds were out of his lips, that's 
what this boat did. I thought my sister’d gone 
elean crazy. She went round on the wind; it was 
like making a scoop at the canoe. 
jerked straight up on an even keel for two 
seconds. I thought she was going to jibe; but in 


Thank — you—for— 


I—was—going—for—a— | 


The Minnie | 


them two seconds our quarter had knocked up| 


against the canoe, and the young chap reached 
for our rail. 


“I didn’t even look to see what became of him. | 


My eyes were on Norman's Woe. We seemed 
right on it, sure. Lord! the trampling of them 
breakers! I jumped to my sister’s side. We 
jammed the wheel down together. Thank God it 
was a cat-boat under us! Back we were on our 
course again almost before the young chap could 
pick himself up from before our feet. 

“Don't tell me there aint no miracles these 
days! Saving him was one; getting clear of the 
Woe ourselves was the other. Some might say 
the wind slanted a bit favorable just then, being 
sort of eddied round the Woe. But that’s the 
way with miracles. He works so’s you can 
believe nature just did it; or, if your heart's 
simpler, you can believe it’s Him. 

“Anyhow that sudden slant of wind let us 
bear up as much as four or five points more east, 
and fetched us barely clear of the Woe before we 
had to fall off again. But then we had plenty of 
room to work up into the bay. 

“The young chap said mighty little but ‘Thank 
you for my life.’ His name was George Bowles; 
a Boston boy. But women is curious creatures. 
My sister burst out erying and left the wheel to 
me, and flung down into the cabin and lay there 


| sobbing like her heart would break. 


“«*To think she was so near forsaking him!’ 
says she. 

“Well, sir, seen enough of Norman’s Woe? 
We'll go about then to clear Eastern Point. 

“What became of the chap with his legs 
broken? Why, we ran up with a tug two hours | 
later and fetched him to hospital. Terrible bad 
break one Jeg was—bone came through the skin, 
and the doctor said he’d have bled to death if it) 
wasn't for the way young Bowles had tied up the 


feelings terrible to let him be lost right under my |.leg before he left, so’s to stop the circulation. 


eyes. 

“IT was holding right on for Gloucester when 
my sister catched sight of the canoe—she'd been 
watching out the other side. Nothing would 
do her but we should try the rescue. Her eyes | 
was blazing—all is, we were about in two shakes, 
and running about sou'west to get sea room | 
before we'd come about and make straight for 
that canoe. 

“Our plan was to run to the stranger, we fly 
right along the length of Norman's Woe. Before 
we was too near we'd know if there was a chance 
of going close enough to take him off and yet 
saving ourselves. But when we went about out 
yonder I saw plain that we'd be within a hundred 
yards of the rock before we could reach him. 

“If we could snatch him off in passing we | 
might get clear, but to come into the wind then, | 
or slacken at all, looked like sure death—we'd be | 
pounding on the Woe before we could get a new 
move on. And it looked two chances to one we'd 
be blown on the east end of the reef if we even 
went near him. 

««*We can’t do it,’ says I. 

«<«We got to!’ says Minnie, stamping her foot; 
and was I to be scairt out where a gal didn’t 
Dlench ? 

“‘Say your prayers, sis,’ says 1; and in we) 
went, flying half-across the trough. 

“I could trust the boat agin capsizin’, but her 
bows would fly wide when she rose, if a hand 
quick as mine wasn’t at the wheel. One of us| 
must stand by to throw the man a rope. My 
sister could steer as well as me; so I gave her the 
wheel and got a rope ready. 
that bell was soundin’ like doom to that young 
feller, but he kept paddling, steady and cool. 
His face was set as a stone, and every wave flung 
crests onto it. 

“When we were within fifty yards of him I saw 
there was mighty little use throwing the rope 
Most likely he’d miss it. If he dropped his 
paddle to grab it the wind would throw his bow | 
right round and maybe roll him over. If he did | 
catch on, we'd jerk him overboard and lose time 
trving to fetch him in. and he nonndin’ on the 

















“Now you see Dog Bar yonder. Well, once I 
was ashore there ;"’ and then Skipper Mincheever | 
launched into a new tale which I may record here 


some future day. Epwarp W. Tuomson. 
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ECONOMICAL HOLIDAYS IN 
PARIS. 


The tide of American travel flows more strongly 
each season toward the shores of Europe. It is 
not alone the wealthy tourist who can afford the 
comforts provided by the best hotels, the most 
luxurious mode of transportation, the most 
expensive of couriers, and the largest possible 
amount of expenditure generally, who now 
crosses the Atlantic. Wearied brain-workers, 
journalists, 
school teachers now seek their best repose and 
refreshment in an ocean voyage, and in the study 
of the wonders of foreign lands. 

To this latter class of travellers the journey, if 
undertaken for the first time, presents certain 
points of difficulty. It is easy for the newly 
arrived American, on reaching the St. Lazare 


| Railway Station in Paris, to go at once to the 


Hotel Continental or to the Grand Hotel, if means 
and inclination permit. But it is a trying 
experiment for a new-comer disposed to economy, 
especially if the traveller chance to be a woman, 
to find herself landed in the bustle and confusion 
of a great railway station in a foreign city, 


lawyers, clergymen, authors and | 


actual protection afforded to each by the presence 
of a companion, if only for the beginning of the 
sojourn, will be found of the greatest use. 
American women who have never visited 
Europe cannot rightly comprehend how contrary 
to all ideas of Continental conventionality it is for 
any except an old lady to he seen travelling 


to|alone. Not that any actual harm is likely to 


befall her; but she will be exposed to a multitude 
of petty exactions and impertinences, and may 
sometimes be placed in a trying position. 

Paris is no longer the paradise of cheapness 
that it was twenty-five years ago. The Franco- 
Prussian war and the heavy taxation now endured 
by the French nation have caused a rise in the 
price of all the necessaries of life. Consequently 


house is about what it would be in similar 
quarters in New York or Philadelphia. 

Ten dollars a week is considered reasonable in 
any such boarding-honse for a short stay during 
the busy season, which extends from the first of 
April to the first of November. Lower terms can 
be had for a long sojourn and in the dull season, 
but these must be arranged by special negotia- 
tions. 

There are cheaper boarding-houses in the 
suburbs of the city, or afar off in the business 
quarters, but these are seldom to be recommended. 
The fare is generally scanty and is not nutritious 


before the sights and the shops of the city can be 
reached make such establishments anything but 
convenient for the traveller. 

A peculiar danger of Paris to the American 
tourist of frugal mind consists in certain small 
hotels, many of them situated in the most central 
quarters of the city, where rooms, either with or 
without board, may be obtained on the most 
favorable terms. 

These establishments are to be avoided by 
every respectable American. They are under the 
surveillance of the police, and are liable to be 


police force at any moment. 
the most correct and commonplace of the lesser 
hotels of the metropolis; but every resident 
knows their character. 


How to live Cheapest. 


The extreme of cheap living in Paris may be 
attained by engaging a small furnished room, 
which may be procured in a central situation for 
from one to two dollars per week. 
for breakfast may be obtained at a ‘‘creamery,”’ 
and the purchase of a portable stove heated by a 
spirit-lamp will render feasible the preparation of 
mutton chops or beefsteaks, or the brewing of tea 
or coffee. 

The French midday breakfast, or rather lunch, 
is for the Parisians often composed of cold 
meats, galantine, etc., which can be purchased at 
moderate prices. 


roll, forms an ample luncheon for any person of 
moderate appetite. 

Dinner may be taken at the cheap eating-house, 
such as the Duval restaurants, but even there the 
price is not remarkably low, 
repast costing from forty to sixty cents. 

1 should advise the American holiday-maker 
by all means to go to a boarding-house. The 
| temptation to cut down expenses by eating only 
cheap and non-nourishing food under the ‘*cheap- 


the effect upon the health of the traveller, already 
tried by the fatigues of travel and of sight-seeing, 
|is often injurious. I have known not only 
temporary but also serious and lasting injury to 
| the health to arise from this course. 

In a boarding-house, even of the simplest 
| character, there is always the advantage of 
regularly served and adequately prepared meals. 
And the temptation to the tourist to fast, not only 
from motives of economy but from a dislike of 
| pausing in the midst of the hurry and excitement 
of sight-seeing for the purpose of ordering a meal 
at a restaurant, is one that should be sedulously 
resisted. 





Unwise Economy. 





It is true that in Paris economy in living is 
often carried to the lowest point, not only by 


surrounded by persons speaking an alien and | French persons of limited means, but by young 


any idea what her future movements should be. 
I have known of a young American girl who 
came to Paris to study, and who announced to 


her fellow-passengers on board the steamship It has been done within my knowle 


that she meant, on reaching her destination, to 


I guess the clank of | possibly an uncomprehended tongue, and without art students, both male and female, from our 


native land. Young American men, by self- 
denial and careful study of the subject, may 
restrict their living expenses to a dollar a day. 
e; but such 
a mode of existence can hardly be called living, 











walk up to the first respectable-looking person | and it would scarcely be practicable for a holiday 


she met in the street, and to ask for the address 
of a good, cheap boarding-house! 

Fortunately she was preserved from such 
recklessness of action by the advice of a kind- 
hearted American ladv who chanced to have 





traveller to adopt. 

The best steamship lines to be taken py: 
Americans who wish to reach the ‘€dnfintert 
once are those which save passengers from the 
expense and discomfort of a jiournev across 














the cost of board and lodging in any respectable | 


in quality, and the great distance to be traversed | 


swept clean of their inmates by a raid from the | 
Externally they are | 


Milk and eggs | 


A twenty-cent slice of galan- | 
| tine,—pressed or jellied meat,—with a two-cent | 


a good average | 


lodgings-and-eat-any where system” is great, and | 
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| go from “New York to Antwerp and give the 
new-comer an opportunity to visit that interesting 
city, as well as bright, attractive Brussels, before 
proceeding to Paris. 

Other steamers touch at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
which is just four hours from Paris by, rail. 
Both these lines take passengers at much lower 
rates than do the great lines to England. 

For the traveller who wishes to stop at Boulogne 
for a few days’ rest after the sea-voyage, there is 
an excellent English hotel there where accommo- 
dations may be obtained at moderate cost. As 
the town is a frequented place of seaside resort 
during the summer, all the French hotels of 
Boulogne are very dear at that season, and are 
never extremely good. 

On arriving in Paris, the best course for the 
tourist who has no especial place of abode in 
view is to go to one of the hotels in the immediate 
Vicinity of the railway station, and to make that 
his or her headquarters while in search of a more 
economical or central establishment. 





Seeing the Sights. 


Sight-seeing in Paris is by mo means an 
expensive process. The great picture galleries— 
the Louvre, the Luxembourg, the palace at 
Versailles—are all free. So, too, are the Pantheon, 
the Cluny Museum, the Jardin des Plantes and 
the Carnavalet Museum. This most interesting 
and curious collection of antiquities, pictures and 
relics pertaining to the city of Paris is installed 
in the former hotel of Madame de Sevigné, in 
itself worth a visit. And the Archives Museum, 
where documents and papers pertaining to the 
history of France may be inspected, is open 
without charge to visitors. 

Tickets to visit the Catacombs and the sewers 
cost about two dollars for a party for either place. 
| These tickets are really issued gratuitously by 
the government, but an organized band of 
couriers and valets de place contrives always to 
get hold of them, by means of applying for them 
a long time in advance, and retails them at the 
price above stated. However, this proceeding is 
@ positive accommodation to the traveller, who 
can in that way obtain a ticket without being 
compelled to wait for it an indefinite space of 
time. 

Theatres are excessively expensive; but the 
lover of music can find cheap places in the upper 
galleries of the Grand Opera, whence the stage 
may be viewed and the music listened to under 
the most favorable conditions. Strange to say, 
the ventilation in those higher regions is better 
than it is in the lower tiers. 

During the summer months fine music may be 
enjoyed every Sunday afternoon without charge, 
in one or the other of the great public gardens of 
the city, where noted regimental bands play by 
order of the government. 

The cab system and the omnibus system of 
Paris have been so often and so fully described 
| that I need only allude to them here. The cost.of 
railway travel, though still higher than in the 
United States, has lately been greatly diminished. 
A number of new street railroads have lately been 
furnished, which furnish a cheap and agreeable 
method of journeying about the city and of 
reaching its environs. The fare is five cents. 

Cab fares remain unchanged, being thirty cents 
for the course and forty cents for an hour, with 
| the cabman’s fee of five cents additional in each 
case. 





Shopping in Paris. 


The American holiday-maker, if a woman, will 
probably wish to do a little shopping in Paris. 
She will find few inexpensive articles to tempt 
her. Gloves, however, are much cheaper than in 
the United States, costing about one-half of what 
} those of corresponding quality would cost at 
home. 

The second quality glove wears well, is well- 
shaped, is made of good kid, and may be had for 
fifty-eight cents a pair. If the lady traveller 
happens to be in Paris at the moment of an 
annual inventory, or rather the taking account of 
stock, she may secure some astonishing bargains 
in the way of ready-made dresses and of the 
wraps of the past season. This anniversary 
usually falls on the first of August. 

Parisian hats and bonnets, no matter how 
simple or how inexpensive they may be, are 
| always pretty and stylish, and can be bought at 
the great dry goods stores at very low prices. 
But the necessary articles of a lady’s wardrobe, 
and especially undergarments of all kinds, are to 
be had quite as cheaply at home as in Paris. 

One word of advice to close. 1 would counsel 
all my countrypeople of both sexes who visit 
Europe, even for the briefest and the most 
economical of sojourns, to pay a certain attention 
to neatness of clothing and respectability of 
appearance. There is no advantage to be gained, 
but rather the contrary, from dressing and looking 
like a tramp. 

Shabby and unclean garments, worn out water- 
| proofs for both sexes, paper collars and flannel 
| shirts for men, are not exactly the attire in which 

to appear at the hotels, the theatres, or in the 
thoroughfares of a great European city. There is 
“es: for Je or_expensiveness of 
ne or sight-seeing ; 

& sare always attain- 
| able, and no regard the cconomy should cause a 
neclect of these decencies. 



























THE OLD WOOD-GATHERER. 


I see her dally toiling past my door 

On slow, uncertain fect, 

Her bowed head silvered with the frosts three-score 
Rongh wintry years have scattered since of yore 
Life's budding spring was sweet. 


Her quiet face is patient and serene: 

‘Tine’s ploughshare has cut deep 

Across those hollow cheeks whereon is seen 
No trace of crimson roses that had been 
Before she learned to weep. 


The kerchief knotted underneath her chin— 

Its once bright tints grown gray— 

The wooden shoe, and quaint short-gown worn thin, 
Procilaim the German hi she grew within, 

A home far, far away. 


There, where some lordly castle lifts on high 
His blood-cemented towers, 

Where at his knee the red-roofed houses lie, 
Her shouts of laughter sounded merrily 

In childhood’s fleeting hours. 


There, where the purple clusters fill the air 
‘With autumn scenta of wine, 1! 
And murmurous bees, like priests, intone their prayer, | 
‘And breezes scatter incense everywhere 

Along the storied Rhine; 


There with her distaff at her door she wrought 
Her simple wedding-gown, 

And dreamed a girl's vague. lovely 
To know what chance or change t! 
What sorrows or renown. 




















dreams, nor xought | 
¢ far years brought, 


The fair-haired maid dreams at her work no inore, | 
Instead, on weary feet, 

A bent old woman, wheeling past my door 
The wood she gathers for her winter's store, 
Goes wandering through the street. 


O Woman's Heart that beats within that breast! 
Forgive the glance too bold! 

Forgive the scanty help, and passing jest 

At poverty that robs thine age of rest, 

God's blessing to the old! 











The way was long an« hard, but nears its end. 
To-morrow thou mayst wear 
The peaceful majesty that Death can lend, 
And, strong and young, mayst find at last a friend 
Thy silent grief to share, 

CURTIS MAY. 


se 


THEIR LAST SONG. 


A letter to Lord Gifford from his son, sent 
through Reuter’s agency, gives a touching inci- 
dent of the recent battle in South Africa in which ; 
the English force under Major Wilson fell in their | 
attempt to capture the Matabele king, Lobengula. 
Mr. Gifford obtained the facts from an Induna, 
who was an eye-witness of the fight. 

Major Wilson and his party, numbering thirty- ! 
five men, were surrounded by nearly three 
thousand of the Matabele. The Indunas ordered 
their men to shoot the horses first, but the 
Englishmen piled them up as ramparts and fired 
over them. 

The battle lasted three hours. The Englishmen 
refused to yicld in spite of the fearful odds. 
and so sure and stcady was their aim that the 
Matabele warriors lay dead arvand them in heaps. 

The Induna states that as the afternoon wore | 
on and the sun went down, large reinforcements — 
arrived for King Lobengula’s army. One by , 
one the Englishmen had fallen, and their shots ; 
became slow and fewer. Their ammunition was | 
giving out. | 

At last there were but a half-dozen of them left | 
alive, among whom was Major Wilson himself, a 
large man who was streaming with blood and 
who fought desperately. Presently the shots 
ceased altogether. The last cartridge had been 
fired. 

“Then,” the Induna said, “they all stood up 
together, shoulder to shoulder, and taking off 
their hats they sang a song in English, like those 
the missionaries sing to the natives. They sang 
until the Matabeles rushed in and assegaied 
them.” 

What was the hymn they sang will never be 
known. But whatever we may think of the cause 
of the Matabelean war, its justice, or its wisdom, 
the picture of the half-dozen English soldiers, 
helpless in the midst of swarms of savages, and 
facing an instant terrible death, standing with 
bared heads, shoulder to shoulder, singing a/ 
hymn to God, which they had learned at their 
mothers’ knees, must quicken our faith in the 
power of Christian sentiment to sustain men in 
the inost trying hours of life. 








——__+- - 
Irs OWN LAW. 


Our class had assembled for Bible study, and | 
had for its lesson the Hebrew penalties for sin. 

“The stoning of a person to death for acts of 
wrong-doing seems to me very hard,’’ said one 
of the pupils. 

The teacher was silent for some minutes, and 
then said, impressively, ‘Hard? Yes, it secins 
to me hard. It belonged to a barbarous age, 
when severe measures were taken to protect the 
rights of men and the sanctity of life. But in- | 
wardly the same law holds in human life to-day, 
for sin itself stones to spiritual death the evil- 
doer.” 

The class sat silent. No one answered. The 
teacher added : “He who injures another vitalizes 
and makes active the law of injury to himself. : 
The soul that seeks to destroy another has taken 
into itself its own executioner. Time will befriend 
an injured man if he is innocent of wrong; but | 
the persistent evil-doer destroys his own spiritual , 
life as surely as the violation of physical laws 
destroys the body 

The class made no comment. 











The learning | 














THE YOUTH’ 


and the noble character of the teacher gave his 


lesson force. We saw that he spake not willingly, 
but because he felt that he must, and we all 
realized that there was an awe-inspiring truth in 
what he had said. 


ages 


DEED OF DARING. 


Ono of the traditions of Boston ts that at the 
anti-slavery meetings, held’ before the war, 


| eloquence was so common that no orator, not even 


Wendell Phillips, could thrill the audience, unless 
his speech was exceptionally brilliant and original. 
A similar remark may be made of soldiers and 
their brave deeds. So common is courage to them 
that they are thrilled only by an extraordinary 
deed of daring. 


Some years ago an English ship, the Birkenhead, 
filled with women, children and soldiers, struck 
hidden rock, and began to sink. ‘The boats could 
not save all, and though the coast was near, the 
intervening water abounded with sharks. 

At the command of their colonel, the soldiers 
formed in line to die. They saw the boats loade:! 
with women and children go off; but at “parade 
rest” they stood on the deck, 


Whilst. inch by inch, the drowning ship sank low, 
Still under steadfast men. 


The civilized world was thrilled by the brave 





deed; but the foremost soldicr of the day, Welling. 
ton, while heartily praising the discipline of the 
battalion, said not a word of their coura, 





from the military point of view, was w 
be expected of British soldiers. But their disci. 
pline, by which they were enabled to stand in 
rising, surging waters, without flinching and in 
unbroken ranks, until drowned—that was worthy 
of a commander's praise. 

While the mutinous Sepoys were attacking 
General Wheeler's entrenchments at Cawnpore, 0 
shot from their batteries blew up the contents of a 
two-wheeled cart, loaded with cartridges. It also 
set fire to the woodwork of the cart, which was 
standing tn the place where the English ammuni. 
tion was stored. 

Both the mutineers and the English saw that If 
the fire was not extinguished there would soon be 
@ most disastrous explosion. The Sepoy batterics, 
therefore, poured in a deadly stream of round 
shot, to prevent the English from putting out the 
flames. 

‘A young Heutenant, Delaforse, unmoved by the 
concentrated fire of shot, threw himself under the 
blazing carriage, tore away the burning wood with 
his hands, and throwing earth upon the blazing 
brands, stified the fire before it could spread to the 
ammunition. 

That was the sort of deed which stirred British 
lungs to hurrah and British generals to praise in 
official orders. It is for such deeds that the Iron 
Cross of Germany, the French Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, or the Victoria Cross of England are 
given. Exch of these decorations marks the fact 
that a soldier has distinguished himself above his 
brave comrades. 








——__+e+ 


DIVINELY MINISTERING. 


Albrecht von Graefe wns one of the ministers 
sent by God to earth, to alleviate the terrible misery 
of blindness. 
but his personal influence and the beauty of his 
character had even a greater power in the world. 
A more beautiful face than his, radiant with the life 





of intellect and love, is scarcely ever seen; and the , 


wonder of it all was that this loveliness of expres 
sion seemed the light of the soul itself. So mirac 
ulous did bis surgical operations appear that he 
was pursued b: 
rest were constantly {nfringed upon. Thus it 
happened that he succumbed earlier than another 
might have done, to the pulmonary disease which 
had dogged him for years. 


He had a fine sense of justice toward his patients, 
nd would not allow even royalty to interfere with 
i$ work at the clinic. 

The Qu een Dowager of Prussia summoned him 
to Potsdam, to examine her eves, but it was only 
after much intercession that he would consent to 
geant her one hour. A special train bore him and 
his attendants like lightning to Potsdam, where 
carriages were ready to receive them. At the 
castle a lady in waiting Informed the professor that 
her majesty had not yet risen, but that she would 
‘ive him inan hour, He pulled out his watch 
In forty minutes from this time,” said he, “1 
shall be y clinic.” 

Needle: that the queen appeared in five 
minutes. Hon was performed immedi. 
ately, and Von Graefe returned to his hospital, 
with ten minutes to spare. 

During the last month's work of this great and 
gracious man, he was wasted almost to a shadow, 
and gasped at every breath. Yet on the very day 
before hix death he performed ten operations 

ast days he wrote to a publisher: 
Ki to revise, because I 
hen I work more than 
Still 



























ry i 
feel myself very sick; and w 
ten hours a day, I am’ deeply affected by it.” 
ter he said: 
am growing worse. Let us not speak of my 
health. Every hour that begins seems to be my 
ast. 
“Draw the curtains," he sntd, at the supreme 
moment, “and let me look on the xun onee more.” 
And he who had been sunshine itself to so many, 
died with the light upon his face. 









ORIENTAL OPINIONS OF 


LIF 


ENGLISH 





Rehvamji Matabari of India, who visited England 
in 1490, considered the English climate ax the most 
remarkable of all the things that ne under his 
notice. He thinks a race that could conquer such 
acclimate and carve the comforts of Ilfe out of 
it, deserves dominion over all the clements of 
nature. He says, in “The Indian Eye On English 








Life,” that it makes one laugh to hear the English 


talk of their “fine day.” 
One may speak of a fine tive minutes, a fine half. 


hour or hour—nothing beyond that, xo far as 1: 


could see. 

The climate of a country reflects Itself pretty 
yin the temper, habits and general surround. 
ings of the people. ‘It fs mainly the climate, and 
the peculiar mode of life which the people have to 
live in obedience to climatic influences, that make 
them so keen about everything. 


























The quantity and the manner of their eating 
puzzled and sometimes frightened ry Men anc 
nen cat freely at shops.in the street, train, "bus, 

pr railway age. There isan absence of delicacy 






¢ 
nd deliberation about the matter, at which the 
grave Oriental may well lift his eyebrows. 

Ti no respect, perhaps, does the average English. 
man show himself so slow of imagination and 
wanting in taste as with respect to his daily food. 
He eats what his fathers ate before him. ‘The cook 
knows noth oportion in seasoning his food; 
Knows li Lhasa rough, slovenly 
touch. v ers asa rule. 






























Ilis discoveries were wonderful, | 


patients, and his brief intervals of | 














| growin’, and alligators lyin’ round loose. 


| Interrupting the farme 


have never had a regular dinner with friends 
while in England, belng unaccustomed both to 
their hours and their dishes. But I have had to 
put in an appearance at lunch or breakfast, to 
catch a friend about to leave town. 

On one such occasion I saw a company of poets, 
philosophers, and fanatics at table, presided over 

y & young lady, the daughter of the house. I sut 
there, wiping my forehead—they did the enting, 1 
the perspiring—as I saw slices of beef disappearing, 
with vegetables, mustard, etc. I was pressed to 
join, but pretended to make a horrified protest. 

The host then asked me slyly what I thought of 
the food and their mode ‘of eating. 1 replied 
instinctively, It is horrible.” 

‘The reply set the gentlemen roaring, and my 
hostess blushing. But I could not help saying 
what I felt. How can a little stomach hold such an 
enormous lunch? The waste of vitality in their 
climate, and under their conditions of life, must be 
enormous; and it has, of course, to be replaced. 
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THE BRIER BUSH. 


Like nome bare life set thick with thorn, 
Hedged hard by duty, desolate, 

It grew apart, alone, forlorn 

Unsought by beauty, left by fate. 


But nourething passed along that way: 

ht? simile’ A touch? A word? 
A bit of sunshine th ugh the gray’ 
A throbbing, Ulting, lighting bird? 








God knows. But on the morrow morn 
That brier was a burst of blogm. 
Somewhere, mayhap, a soul Was born, 






There was such ince: 


Not one who 
Had dreamed its wonder unconfexsed, 
That auch a bare and louely life 
Held all of beauty unexpressed. 


Vineinia Woopwarp Croup. 





nse of perfume 
assed with Interests rife 
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HE COULDN’T GO. 


The agent of one of the great Southern railroad 
lines was sitting in his Boston office, one day in 
February last, when there entered two middle 
aged countrymen. They were in their Sunday 
«tevidently had come to town for a day’s 
ng and shopping. There was nothing 
very cecentric in their dress or manner, except, of 
course, that they were farmers “dressed up” and 
in Boston. As they stepped rather timtdly to the 








counter one of them said to the agent: 


“1 don't see how Lean, really.” 
The agent was writing a letter, but at dls abrupt 
he looked up inquiringly. 


remark 





; aind John is 
gol’ to school, and you 
know the stock has got to be looked after.” 

‘The agent by this time was rising from his chatr, 
but he hadn't yet found his tongue. 

“1 should lke to, awfully,” the countryman went 
on. “Lalways did think F should like to see oranges 

I've seen 

some mighty pretty pictures of Florida. Our 
minister and his wife went down there four winters 
ago. Mis" Sprague’s health aint none too good any 
time, and when she got the grippe Mr. Sprague 
said he thought she ought to go South; so we made 
up @ puss and sent ‘em off.” 

“What is all this about, anyway?” said the agent, 
story 1h the midst. 
m tellin’ you why E can’t 
in real surry.” 


















“Why, don’t you see, 
It's tov bad. 







to Florida, of course. When 
Dm asked a civil question [always mean to give a 
civil answer. That's why } come in. 1 saw your 
notice outside, ‘Are you going to Florida 
winter?’ and thinks 1, HM go in and tell him just 
how the thing ix.” 

The agent saw that the man meant well, and after 
a little pleasant talk ubout the beauties. of the 
flowery peninsula, he bowed him and his sil 
partner out of the office with true Boston politeness. 
t was two days before he learned that his count 
visitors were two college students out on a lark. 
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THE GIPSY-MOTH. 

Almont every one knows that the gipsy-moth is a 
dangerous pest, and that the Stute of Maxsachusetts 
has expended several hundred thousand dollars in 
an attempt, only partially successful, to eradicate 
it. Most people know, too, that the little creature 


which has done bo much damage ts an alien. But 
how many know just where it came from, and how? 








entific research 
should be some 
The 
able 


We owe so many benefits to se 
that it is not singular that ther 
entries on the other side of the account. 
incursions of the gipsy-moth are directly trac 
to the unfortunate curiosity of 
a French scientist, who made 
his home more than twenty 
years ago in Medford, Massia- 
chusetts. 

This Frenchman busicd him. 
self with experiments with silk. 
worms. He was desirous to 
find out whether there we 
other species of insects whic! 
could be cultivated, from whose 
cocoon the d could be 
wound directly by) machine 
better than can be the thread of 


































‘vo facilitate these experi. 
ts he had sent to him from 
nee specimens of seve 
ties of insects, among which 
hoped to find a substitute 
fikworm, With the 
ved Ocneria dispar, 
moth, 














the gips: 








He experimented with his 
Insects upon trees under net. 
ting, but through some a dent 





the netting was broken and the moths escay 

When he communic:ted his loss to the townspeop! 

it made Uttle Impression upon. them; but afte 
r 













several years the foliage on the 

Medford began to disappe va 

that were a delight to look upon’ one day we 
completely stripped the next. 


The pest aprend, slow! 
most of the towns and 
chusetts w isited 
to vegetation. ‘The 
ized movement fo: 





but systematically, until 
tes in northeastern Mussa. 
nd great havoc was wrought 
ame investigation, an or; 

exterminat , a commi pn 
+ and large 



















appointed by order of the legislatu 
Sa 





arry on the warfar 





In Fr ins, there ix a parasite which 


. its 
‘To preys upon the moth and holds its destructiveness 


this: 
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in cheek; but the inquisitive Medford Frenchman 
heglected to import the parusite, »0 that the gips: 
moth was permitted to ravage undisturbed until 








the State of Massachusetts began to make war 
upon it. It is doubtful whether, since Pando 
opened her box, so much destruction has been 
occasioned Sy so'slight a cause. 


—<0+ 
STEALTHY TIGER. 

Most wild animals are specialists; that is to 
say, they are highly developed in one particular 
directio The tiger is great as a stalker. His 
feet seem to be “shod with silence.” Mr. R. i, 
Elliot, for many years a resident of India, cites an 
experience of one of his neighbors illustrative of 
this point. 


He had been much annoyed by tigers, ant at 
last ted & bullock out in a clearing and took up his 
own position ina tree, to wait till the tiger should 
come after the bait. The ground was covered with 
dried leaves, which in hot weather are so brittle 
that even the walking of a bird over them can be 
heard for a good distance. 

In no very long time a large tiger slipped out of 
the forest, ‘and slowly edged toward the bullock, 
His method was so elaborate and careful that the 
man who saw it used to declare that it would hare 
been worth a thousand rupees to any young spons 
man to have witnessed it. 

So carefully did he put down each paw, and -o 
gradually did he crush the leaves under it, that not 
ja xound was to be heard. Between him and the 
| bullock was a stump, about four feet high, with 

long projecting surface roots. This, plainly, the 
tiger looked upon as a godsend. 

fe got upon one of the roots, balanced himself 
carefully, and so was able to walk quickly ani 
| silently “as fur as the stump. He approached . 
| Fradually and notselessty, and his color against the 
| brown leaves was so invisible, that he was close 
upon the bullock before he was perceived. 

Then instantly the bullock charged. The tiger 
! eluded him, and in a moment more had his pays 
on the bullock’s neck ready to drag him down. 
Then, like a flash, he caught «ight of the rope by 
which the bullock was tled, and turned and sprang 
into the forest, all so quickly that the man in the 
tree had no opportunity to fire. 
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PERFECT LIBERTY. 


An amusing story is told of a connoisseur in the 
fine arts who once said to a friend, “I wish sou 
| would come up to my house and see a picture | 
have bought. I want your candid opinion of it. 4 
friend of mine had the impertinence to tell me last 
night that it wasn’t an original! If another man 
said that, I should be tempted to knock him down! 








‘| But come up and see it, and give me your candid 


"and unbiased opinion.” 


A “liberty of action” corresponding to this “free. 
dom of opinion” is said to have been granted by 
Colonel McLane during the Revolutionary War t0 
the troops under his command. They were suffer. 
{ng for provisions and clothing, and Congress had 
been repeatedly petitioned for that relief which it 
was not in its power to bestow. Under these cir. 
cumstances, Colonel McLane paraded his baud of 
suffering soldiers, who were about golng tuto 
winter quarters at Valley Forge, and addressed 
| them as follows: 

“Fellow-soldiers, you have served your country 
faithfully and truly. We have fought hard fights 
together against a hard enemy. You are ina 
way for comfortable clothes, and It almost makes 
‘ me'ery to see you tracking your half-frozen, bloody 
| feet on the cold ground. 

“Bat Congress can’t help it, nor can J. Now ff 
any of you want to return home, to leave the army 
at such a time as this, you can go. Let those who 
would like to go step out four paces in front. Bul— 
the first man that steps out—if I don’t shoot him my 
name is not McLane!” 

It is needless to add that not a single “volunteer 
for home” was to be found in the ranks. 
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GOOD TEA AND BAD TEA. 


Shortly before Christmas the holiday shoppers in 
a large city grocery witnessed a little transaction 
which set them thinking. 


A sleigh came jingling up to the door, drawn by 
ia pair of handsome horses, and with a coachiin 
and footman on the box. A lady buried in warm 
furs was handed out, and entered the store hum 
ming with Christmas activit 
@ the tea counter, she called for a pound 
p tea. The clerk looked up doubtfully 
sk whether he had understood her correctly. 
It's for & poor person in the country,” the lady 

ed. she would never notice any difter: 





















Hardly had the little parcel been tied when 4 
rather shabbily dressed man, with his coat-collar 
up and his hands blue with cold, stepped up to the 












dof the best tea in this establish 
“I's for a poor thing down in the 
She probably never tasted anything real 
fife; but 1 want her to have sme 














said nothing as he dived into the ter 
canister, and the woman sald nothing as she passed 
out of the door, but it fe to be hoped that the 
| unconsciously given le<xon took effect. 





——__—+0+ 


INEXACT, 


Rent day in Paris fs a very important occasion 
‘The landlord is king in a realm where exactitude is 
not only encouraged but enforced. An Englishmat 
vs that he once went to see a Inndlord about some 
matter connected with the house he had hired. ‘The 
Frenchman proved to be a very suspicious and 
inquisitive old gentleman, who had made his fortune 
in the candle trade. 


“What do you sell?” he inquired. 
The Englishman acknowledged that he made 7 
bread b: ng for the magazines. The lander’ 
x shoulders, . S 
A he, “that you will not be 
bur rent, on the fifteenth of the month. 
: had old-fashioned notions of liters 
ture as well as the other arts, and preferred that Ils 
tenanta should be, like himself, comfortably in 
trade. So, fn order to vindleate his vocation. the 
Englishman went to call upon him in person, 02 


‘jun, 































He evident 











the fourteenth, rent in hand. i 
| “1 told you so!" exclaimed the precise oll 
merchant. ““1 knew you wouldn't be exact, at 


our 





day and the hour fixed. You have brought 
rent twenty-four hours too soon!” 
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A FOOLISH QUARREL. | 
First Biddy Clukcluk found a nice crust of bread, | 


But Biddy Cutarkety snatched It instead ; 
Then Biddy Brown got it and scampered away, 


And after her ran Biddies Topknot and Gray. 


But with racing and chasing and fighting for It 
They could not get time just to nibble a bit; 
And what do you think? when their bedtime had 


come, 

Not one of these chick- 
les had tasted a 
crumb! 


————-2-+—___ 


GRANDMA’S PUN- 
ISHMENT. 


“Can't Ben div me 
@ peath, grandma?” 
whimpered little Betty 
Brown, wistfully fo!- 
lowing her brother 
from the goose-yard, 
where the cross old 
gander was still scold- 
ing and mumbling a 
great rough “pit” 
Ben had thrown at 
him, down to the 
porch where grandma 
was darning stock- 
ings. 

“Peach, Ben! Why, 
what's the child teas- 
ing about! There 
aren't any peaches 
nearer than Ma'‘ain 
Thomes’s!"” 

“‘Ben’s dot some,—a 
whole potickful,—an’ 
he won’t so much as 
let me smell of ’em!" 
complained Betty, 
twirling her hat by 
the strings and scowl- 
ing a little.- 

“Why, Ben, you 
can not have been 
down to the Thomes’s 
peach-tree ?’' and 
grandma held her 
darning-needle aloft 
and looked at Ben 
teverely. 

“I found ’em over 
the wall, anyway, side 
of the road, in the 
tansy. Don’t peaches 
and things in the road 
belong to folks ?”” 

“Why, yes, they 
belong to folks that 
own the trees, cer- 
tainly, Ben—not any- 
body going along the 
way. How many 
have you got?” and 
grandma put down 
the “‘clouded footing”’ 
and thrust her hand, 
darning-needle, thim- 
ble and all, down into 
Ben's swollen pocket. 

“Three—four—six 
—nine! My patience 
alive! There's enough 
to buy Ma‘am Thomes 
a pair of kitchen 
aprons!—and she so 
poor, too! How could 
you, Ben?" 

“But, grandma, I 
didn't know—I didn’t 
think —”’ began Ben, 
in great confusion. 

“T feel sure you 
didn't,”’ said grand- 
ma, helping him ont. 
“It is true, the road is 
laid through her little 







Now Augus 
To gladde 


And tempt 





While scent 


lane 


Steals softly through the air, 
And low, sweet notes the happy birds 


Are piping everywhere 


Now all of us may freely choose 


The way we love the best, 


Of all th 


In these long days of rest. 


The river 


To float adown the stream 
And drift away the idle hours 


Along a fairy dream. 


place, and whatever is needed to keep it in repair | 
is right to be used. But no one has a right to the 

fruit that hangs over into it nor drops into it, any , 
more than if the tree were in the middle of her | 
garden. She needs every one of these peaches, | 


which are very dear now, to buy her ‘neces- 


saries. 


“T've eaten one, grandma,” said Ben, pengently. 





“Well, dear boy, I'd carry the rest right 
straight back, so the luscious things couldn't 


tempt me any more. 
deary,”’ said grandma, 


I know just how ’tis, 
sympathetically. «I 


remember a lesson I once had when I was a little 


girl, and a severe one it was; but I think it did! corn, with beautiful long, green hair. 
me good in the end, and taught me to respect the | 


rights of others. 


“I was staying with 


my <Aunt Merriam, 





-n us once more, 


nd rugged, rock-bound shore; 


at nature offers us, 


: gaily beckons us 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


weren’t many apple-trees. Aunt Merriam had|came out. Aunt Merriam was greatly shocked, 
only two—‘marin’s graft’ and ‘pa’s graft,’ they | for she was very strict in matters of right. 
were called. Marm’s graft did not bear at all “And how do you think she punished me?” 
that year, and pa’s graft only had a few apples in| asked grandma. ‘She tied my feet together 
the very tip-top—late ones. ; When she sent me to school next day—I could 
“Like all children I was as fond of apples as a | just take short steps—so that I ‘couldn't jump 
hungry pig. On my way to school there was ' the walls,’ she said. 
quite an orchard belonging to Deacon Horr.. ‘'o| “Oh, how ashamed I was!—for the children 
be sure, the apples at this time of year were green laughed at my awkward shufflings. Ma'am 
and puckery, but that didn't make any difference; | Lyddy, the teacher, pitied me. She sent me 
late them, cores and all—not only picked them | home at noon, and Aunt Merriam took off the | 
up by the roadside, hut I’m ashamed to say, | hateful bands, after tatking to me kindly of my | 
Ben, I got over the wall into the orchard, I was /| fault. 1 
so greedy! 
“It went on some time, till one day while 
mending my dress Aunt Merriam found apple|I hope isn't always true, dearies, but there is no 


He who would steal a pin 
‘Would steal a bigger thing, 


after I went to bed. 
“Well, there was a reckoning, and the truth | spoil the vines."" 


t brings the holidays 
us to her wooded hills 


“A UYSZ from field and 


‘To hear its lullaby ; 


In nooks we love so well, 
Or gaily tinted shell. 
These simple sports enjoy, 


| : To every girl and boy. 


vey Comins 


NOT QUITE A SUCCESS. 


When Bessie rose to sing her song, 
All in her finest dress, | 
Two things that went a trifle wrong 
Nebarred complete succes 


But one day papa gave her a dozen ears, | 
saying: ° ' 
my girlie, so make the most of them.” 

Mabel put them on the big rock in the shade, 
and went for a brush to smooth the pretty green 





Her hands were clean, her face was fair, 
Iler voice was like a bird’s, 

But she didn’t really know the air, 
And she quite forgot the words. 


beside the rock, and the corn babies were gone. 


Scamp loved them, too. 
E. 8. B. 





oe. 





SCAMP AND THE BABIES. ————<+ a 


Scamp was a goat, and the babies were ears of “Mama,” asked Willie, “why did papa put 
that bottle in his pocket just now?" “It was) 5 
Mabel was the little mother of the play babies, | milk for his lunch, dear," answered mamma. 


and she thought them very nice indeed. “Papa is going out’ for a long walk in the | 








helping take care of the babies and going to | pleased, and when they were dry and homely | his face lighting up, “Papa told me he was 


school. It was a new town then, and there | there were plenty more in the corn-field. 


going out bottleizing!”” 


* th rden. 
cores in the pocket that I had laid by to nibble | danger of being too careful in looking after the But'soon she BAW # ee eee HH peer: 


small sins. Remember, 'tis the Jittle foxes that | ing from «+++ « 
presently discovered the #*«#« «#«#* back 


ee ee, The ee eae 


Or on a mossy bank we lean 
With fishing-rod held fast, 

In hope that some unwary trout 
Will take the bait at last; 

Or in the surf we boldly plunge 
When waves are rolling high, 


Or drowse beside the lapping tide 


Or wander by the winding shore 
To search for gleaming ocean weed 


For young and old in childish mood 


“That's the last of corn babies for this year, | products. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


BOOK PUZZLE. 


“What!” said Dorothy, as she walked throu, 


igh 
“Only one ###% #8 ae eee 2” 


: Which August brings with lavish hand | 


of the #e#w sae 





#eeene, and sho 


ete eee ® was 
particularly pretty. 
re ee ee 
**«* twined among 

ee eee eee 
**. There were 
e* # # © every. 
reand #seess 
e  # ee eee 
grew side by side. 
orothy sought the 
shade ws 4#+ * 
eee ee eee ee 
*#*«# + # ,and spent 
the morning making 
forherself + esses 





ae thee nee. 
2. 
FEATHERED FRIENDS. 


Always worth ten 
dollars. 

Water-fowl that won 
many naval victories. 

‘A river in England. 

A country in Eu- 
rope. 

usical. 

Literary. 

A royal angler. 

A bird that makes 


cloth. 
oe friend that sews 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


Sometimes I am black 
and sticky, 
Sometimes jolly, 
bold and free; 
In a sailor's hat and 


Far I roam across 
the sea. 

Name me twice, in 
Central Asia 

You will have to 
look for me. 


4. 
EXTRACTED WORDS. 


Extract behind from 
sly, and leave a loud 
call. 

Extract above from 
a certificate of Inter- 
est, and leave an ani- 
mal. 

Extract hideous 
from to soil, and leave 
an insect. 

Extract ourselves 
from 4 non-conform. 
ist, and leave to re- 
tract. 

Extract part of the 
body from an inhabl- 
tant, and leave an 
annual payment. 

Extract a number of 
cars from restriction, 
and leave repose. 


The initials of the 
extracted words will 
spell the name of a 
month. 

5. 
CHARADE. 


My first and_ second 
Thyme with fun; 

My whole is bustle 
‘rom sun to sun. 


6. 


A BOTANICAL 
ENIGMA. 


My whole, contain- 
ing fifty letters, is the 
definition of a seed. 


1. A_ robber plant. 
42, 1, 38, 25, 13, 5, 12, 16. 
2. A fern leaf. 15, 
36, 49, 40, 27. 
3. The plants of any 
region, srorematically: 
arranged. 34, 2, 43, 44, 


4. The arrangement 
of veins. 4, 29, 50, 20, 
37, 3, 35, 26. 
One leaf of the 
calyx. 28, 32, 19, 46, 31. 

6: Unprotected buds 
are called 11, 14, 22, 23, 








33. 
7. The seed-bearin 
organ. 8, 48, 41, 45,5, 

7 


& The seed-box. 35, 


4, 30, 38, 18. 
9. Heart-shaped leaves are called 21, 48, 36, 27, 


"40, Small cellular organs which secrete plant 
7,9, 1, 6, 24, 28. 


Conundrums. 






3B. Peal, pale, ple: 
mackerel, 





Why are soldiers who carry army baggage like 
. CN | persons overcome with joy? Becaiise they go off 
hair. When she came back Scamp was standing | in transports, 
Why is an annoying clerk like a form of medical 
ff He is a counter-irritant. 
What bird does a mischievous boy like best? 


Where were they ? E. H. 8. Lark. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


3. Marat. 4. Corday. 
Pascal. 


sword, pike, white, blue, 
Then she could have as large a family as she | country.” “Oh yes!" exclaimed the little fellow, | ftlmon, star, halibut, shad, smelt, pout, pereh 
5. Tad pole—tadpole. 

6)-Sallow, wall, wallow, low, all, allow, swallow. 





SINGULAR WOUND, 


Mr. Selous, author of “Travel and Adventure in 
Southeast Africa,” was on horseback in pursuit of 
an eland. He turned to look behind him, and as he 
brought his head round again received a fearful 
blow in the right eye from the tip of dead branch. 
He bled freely, and as he says, felt “pretty sick,” 
but he could still see the splendid bull trotting 
before him, some two hundred yards in advance on 
the other side of the river. The sight kept up his 
spirits. He got his horse across the river, and kept 
on after the bull. 


“I felt very sick,” he repeats, “but as our camp 
was only two miles off, and the eland was going 
straight to it, 1 detérmined to try to get him.” 

The eland kept on steadily tilf he was within five 
hundred yards of the camp. Then apparently he 
winded something, and stopped. Mr. Selous felt 
that he should soon faint, and so, looking at the 
eland with his left eye, he raised his rifle and sent 
a bullet through its lungs. Then he remounted 
and galloped into camp. 

Some of the men went out after the eland, and 
the others attended to Mr. Selous. Ie soon became 
half-unconscious, and withal his symptoms were so 
alarming that boys were sent after a doctor who 
was known to be shooting rhinoceros a day's 
journey away. 

He left his sport, and under his skilful. ministra. 
tions Mr. Selous’s wound healed, though it was 
more than a month before he could see well with 
his right eye. Even then the wound opened again 
from time to time. 

The next year Mr. Selous returned to England, 
and one morning while walking down Bond Street, 
London, was seized with a fit of aneezing. 

“You have taken cold,” anid the frien 
with him. 

Mr. Selous said no, and presently felt something 
come down one of the ducts into the back of his 
mouth. He spat it out into his hand, and it proved 
to be a piece of hard African wood, the end of the 
dry branch which, eight months before, had struck 
him in the eye on the bank of the Lundaza River, 
It was not a splinter, but a solid 
od, three.quarters of an inch long 
and of considerable thickness. 





who was 

















* CONTRADICTORY, 


Itis sald that although Ruhnken, the great and 
learned Leyden professor, was generally mild, 
almost to a fault, in his manners, he sometimes 
became exasperated by the vanity and pedantic 
affectation which he was compelled to encounter. 
On one occasion a German professor, who was 
inflated with self-esteem, asked Ruhnken to show 
him the library, at the same time telling him of 
some very learned Germans, who had written 
books full of erudition in their own language. 

“1 wish,” said Rahnk 
in Latin, as Gesner, E 
they might be mo: eigners.”” 

“Are you then Ei said the visitor in 
atone of regret, “involved in the error of supposing 
that there Hill bGany more wilting In Ladin in site 







had written 
he did, so that 





age?” 
ubnken, after an indignant glance at his self. 
complacent visitor, sald firmly: 

“Good-by, professor. Seek ‘some other library 
where you may find German books.” 

Ruhbnken himself was so entirely free from 
vanity that he appeared less learned than many 
oth but at the same time he had a thorough 
knowledge of hig own capacities and acquirements 
and often expressed this knowledge in the mo: 
frank snd ingenuous manne: 

In a conversation with some friends allusion 
was made to the great merits of a young professor 
in another city 

“Itis true,” replied Ruhnken with warmth 
isa most accomplished as well as most d 

‘oung man. But," he added, naively, “he ought to 

ave come here and attended the instructions of 

nef.” 
imply the candid expression of 






























ippus, the Stoie,” 
wrote one of Rubnken's warm admirers, “who on 
being asked by a friend to whom he should intrust 
the education of his son, replied, “fo me; for if 1 
knew any one better fitted than Liam, 1 would place 
myself under his care.” 
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AN INSECT SOUNDING-BOARD. 

Man's inventions are frequently but imitations, 
mote or less clumsy and ineffectual, of nature’s 
own devices. It would appear, for instance, that 
even inseets have sounding boards, although they 
may be supposed to know nothing of the laws of 
acoustics. 








Entomologists have recently discovered on the 
under side oof the forewings of two Japanese 
insects, of the families cidaria, a curious pit or 
hollow closely connected with an organ believed to 
be used by the insect for producing strident sounds. 
The pit Would evidently serve to concentrate the 
sound as the shell-shaped orehestra stands at some 








of our seaside resorts refleet the melody of the | 


Jnstruments to the ears of the auditors. 

Jo the Khari hills in fndia another species of the | 
same inseet has been found which 
similar setof organs. The shrill, er 
that insects: produce sc 1 pleasantly up 
but they must | different etteet 
sect world, else ni Md hardly have 
wovided these little with) sounding. | 


Jossensex 
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WER ONE EXTRAVAGANCE 








Betty He had led a hand to mouth existe 
sixty years, when a distant relative died and left 
her twenty thousand dollars 







The old lady 
calnmess. She wi 
led into any thing 1 

“1 atut 
fT dive to 
what Pye w 
able to buy, is ap 
combs with yellow glass beads on 








ed the news with the utr 
fi als 1 aw body te 
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them combs it Phave te go is high as fifty cots 
for fem,” | 
2 ee ae 

“BLESS me, my boy.) said the country unele, 
Sthere's nu end Of tin down at our place! You | 
jnust come and see us in time for the busking bees.” 
“Deal me tid the City nephew. nerveusl ! 
shouldn't eval te htisk acbec, unless senie one 
Would first wemoye the stn | 
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A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 

good wages the year 

times and bad. 

ckly, and start our 

ice, Write 

llus, Catalogue, Address 

fentine’s School! of Teleyraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 


HOUSANDS HAVE, SAYED DEALERS” BG 


VS at Factory Prices. 
ICYCLES ail styles: newana 
nest makes, Write for clegant 
4 FUEK CATALOGUE and join 
our army of delighted customers, 
Address SIKG & WALPOLE MFG. Ci 
23 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


BASE BALL, HOWTO PLA 


the rule 
the seeret of pitching 
bat successfully. Rule 
nis. Every player sh 
new and handsomely i 
Book Free to a 


gents to tage. Ais 
ievalvern Musica Ingramen 


All for 10c, Order 
4 B1.25 we will send Our 
ADutht, consisting of 9 Cay 
1 Bat, BATES SPORTING CO., 100 High St., Boston, Mass. 


“SPORTSMAN, BUY THE AUTOMATIC FISHER.” 


For brook, river, or sea fishing. Made of brags, nickel- 
plated—Takes piace of sinker on fish-line, Has strong 
spring trigger so arranged that the bite of a fish Jerks 
hook Into its jaws, eatehes him every time. Worth its weight 
ingold. Samples by mail, 30c.; 5 for ®1. Cata. guns, re- 
volvers,violins, organs.magic tricks, baseball kooda free. 
BATES & CO., 100 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


des so Easy to Light ” 
“ese The “Bel Lamp 


AND IT GIVES 8UCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
New York. Bostos CHICAGO. 









Factories: 









Fem tire to hub, from 
hendle-bar to peal. At 

every step in the construc- 
tion o, 


Columbias 


the work is thoroughly tested by s 
experts, and any weakness of material de- 
veloped or imperfection of work detected 
causes that material or work to be thrown 
out at whatever stage it occurs and at 
whatever sacrifice of time and money. 

The finished COLUMBIA is as nearly 
right as lies within human power to build a 
bicycle, and we guarantee our wheels to be 
absolutely free from imperfection in material, 
construction or finish. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
' Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford, 


Catalogue free at our agencies ur 
madd for two teoscent stampa 


| WRISLEY’S 
Complexion 


ee 


Cucumber 





Combines 
ne 





BOLD, 
with the 
wrateful 
emol- 
lient 
qualities 
of 


CUCUMBER 





Everywhere, 
Send 12 Cents for Sample Cake by Mall. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY, Perfumer, Chicago, Ill. 








PURELY VEGETABLE am 


Is true of AYEI 
equally safe and 


S Pills. 








AYER'S 







MWeetive for young or old; they eure bilious- 
ness and liver roubles and are always reliable. 


a——AYER’S PILLS. § 


Highest Awards at World’s Fair. 


LY SARSAPARILLA 


ADMITTED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


HE_ON 


S COMPANION. 


To Your, Friends and Make | 
Money. Send Stamp for Terins and | 
Sample, containing five complete 
pleces of late vocal and instrumental 
Tmusiec, full size music paper. 

Woodward's Musical Monthly, New York. 


of “THE BEST” 


NURSER 

Prevents WIND COLIC 

and SUMMER COMPLAINT. 
le cannot collapse. Easily cleansed. 

Cy sual, post pald, 50c. Circulars free. 

Nipple,pure gum, clings tight, 60c.dos, ,postpai 


RIPPLES, if 
PRA TRICYCLE (itt 
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foot or hand p: LL. 
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nning Smile 
Loses half its charm with bad teeth 


) Arnica Tooth 

\ Soap Beauri rs 
j Removes Tarter, Arrest Decay, 
Hardens Gums, Perfumes Breath 
‘The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggists 
mavcony ay C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


wants BICY CLE! 














Want a 
WRITE US AND SAVE $10.00 TO-$50.00. SURE! 
STOKES MFG. COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 
aes J TOILET 
POWDER. 


Ask your Doctor his opin- 
ion of it 


for infants and adults. 

Scientifically compounded, 
not made of ‘starch or rice: 
flour, which injure the skin. 
A It softens, beautifies and pre- 
serves the skin. A specific for Prickly heat, Chafing, 
ete. An exceilent Tooth Powder; delightful after 
shaving. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by 
Druggist, or mailed for 25 cents. 


Send for Free Sample. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
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Results ia {good health and much pleaes= 
ure. You cannot do better for quality 
and price than to select a 


EARTFORD. 


Send for a Catalogue to 


The Hartford Oyole 0o., Hartford, Conn. 
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17 POINTS O CELLENCEs 
32 STATE FOREICN BYILDINGS, 


AN 

on the Fair Grounds, chose the “Crown” from 
among # hundred other makes, for their seventy: | 
one parlors or reception rooms. | 
wi [’S FAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 

EM most strongly, in autograph letters 
which I reproduce in an}llustrated Souvenir Cate 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free;ask for it, 
id on Termato Sult by Dealers, or, where iu none, by 
GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


823 t0 33S So. Canal st., CHICAGO, U.S. As 
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They are easy to take, and 
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"A eeccee | 


AUGUST 2, 1894, 


EYES FITTED BY MAIL. 

If you cannot visit a good 
ocullst or optician send foor 
ur “Eyesight Monitor.” 








Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE 'YOUTH’S COMPANION, abd 
send 16 cents for samples worth double the mone: 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., J CITY 


Buying A 
Second-Class Pistol 


is like employing a second-class doctor, 
or using second-class medicine. 

Your life may depend on it. Even if 
the difference were less than it is, you 
ought to buy the Smith & Wesson in 
preference to others. It is the only 
perfect pistol. 

Send stamp for illustrated catalog. 


Smith & Wesson, * 
Fashionable 


. HAIR. 


will mail got 
reliable par thr 
out the Uni t 
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if unsat 
Send for « 
JOHN MEDINA 








Seely’s Transparent 


GLYCERINE SOAP 





leaves a delightful fragrance and a feeling of 
Inodefn chemistry. Unequaled jorbathing babtex 
modern chemistry. ‘or. 

If your drugs! hasn't it send 25. for full size 
cake, 3 for bic. 6 for 81. Address Dept. B. 
SEELY, The American Perfumer, Detroit. Mich 


with 
unsightly skin diseases. 
Do you realize what this 
disfiguration means to 
sensitive souls 7 
It means isolation, seclu- 
sion. 
It is a bar to social and 
business success. 
Do you wonder that de. 
spair seizes upon these 
5 sufferers when 
Doctors fail, standard remedies fail, 
And nostrums prove worse than useless? 
Skin diseases are most obstinate to cure. 
CuTICURA REMEDIES 
Have earned the title Skin Specifics, 
Because for years they have met with moss 
remarkable success. 
There are cases that they cannot cure, bat 
they aro few indeed. 
Itis nolong-drawn-out expensive experiment. 
25 cents invested in CUTICURA SOAP 
Will prove more than we dare claim. 
In short CUTICURA WORKS WONDERS, 
And its cures are simply marvelous. 


Sold thronghout the world. Price, Currcuma, 
50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PortsR Dave: 
EM. ConP., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 


4y~ “ How to Curc Every Skin Disease,” free. 


LADIES 
\ 












ye> ONLY 
Brown’s French Dressing 


ON YOUR 


BOOTS and SHOES. 


“ 4 dollar saved ts @ dollar cerned.” 
Mf This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
Fela Kid Button Boot delivered 
an Grace or Powal Note, for, $136 
Mon ler, + . 
Livuals every ‘ray the boots sold'in all retail 
5 atl this boot oaracicy therefore 
jr at ‘wear, 
vary ome is not satisfied we wil refund 
the money or send another pair. 
Opera Toe or Common 
‘widths C, D. E, & EE, stecs 1 to8, 
and half ‘eae pe 
3 we 
ay us, Cat. 
~ Incor, Cap, 1,000,000. 
DEXTER SHCE C0., 143 Fedoral Strect, , MASS. 
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TITLES IN GERMANY. 


Title-giving and title-wearing are made a serious 





business In Germany. It is dangerous to assume | 


one that does not belong to you; and itis almost 
equally dangerous to withhold one from a man to 


whom it does belong. In a country where a trades. | 


man is liable to be sued at law for insulting a 
customer in addressing whom he has signed him. 
self “Most humbly” instead of “Respectfully and 
most humbly,” life would seem to be beset with 
many pitfalls. 


An English writer gives the following as an 
address which is probably written thousands of 
times a week in Germany, since it is a courtesy due 
to a well-known officia! vhose rank is far below 
that of a Minister of State: “Highly reverenced 
Mr. Real Privy Councillor, highly to be reverenced 
Mr. President.” 

The title Councillor has four degrees, thus: 
Positive, Councillor; comparative, Higher Coun. 
cillor; superlative, Privy Councillor; and extra. 
superlative, Real Privy Councillor. And then, to 
make matters more confusing, there are a hundred 
or more other Councillors, such as Councillors of 
Legation, Councillors of State, nitary Councillors, 
Forest Councillors and Town Police Councillors. 

Titles of another class have to do with the 
wearer’s occupation. Thus a Munich newspaper 
records the death of Frau So and So, wife of the 
“Royal Court Theatre Colorgrinder’s Assistant.” 
In Bayarian newspapers, not long ago, used to be 
found notices, inserted by the persons themselves, 
of the betrothal of So and So, “Royal Supernu- 
merary Hay-binder’s daughter,” or of So and So, 
“Head Bill-poster’s daughter.” 

When a royal personage dies his body is spoken 
of, with becoming reverence, as “the high corpse,” | 
or “the most high corpse.” 

But the English writer who furnishes the fore- 
going examples for his reader's amusement, goes | 
on to say that the German law would abolish not a 
few titular absurdities and impertinences that are 
common in England, and he might have added, in | 
the United States. | 

“In Germany when a man takes the prefix doctor 
he has a right to do so. The title cannot have been | 
bought, or egged, or self-created. Moreover, you 
may be sure that he has won his title by hard work | 
in a national university, and that his doctorate 
does not emanate from’an unknown seminary in 
Timbuctoo. 

“So, too, professors are so by rank and right, 
conferred duly by the state because deserved truly, 
for the title cannot be assumed otherwise.” 
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HIS ENCOURAGEMENT, | 


A celebrated portrait-painter once spent a week 
of delightful rest and quiet at an old New England 
farmhouse, His host, a man of sturdy common 
sense, expressed himself as much interested in | 
“paintin’s," and when the artist left the farm he 
gave the old man a cordial invitation to come to his 
studio on his next visit to- the City" like to 
have your opinion of a picture Iam painting now,” 
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alogue. 
Developin and Printing Outfit $1.2 
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S ON EASY 
PAYMENTS 
lowest prices, largest 
oldest dealersin U. 8. 








verywhere, Catalogue free, 
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“Do Not Stammer,” 


Aged Jenkins Shriver, Att'y, Nat. Mechanic's Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Ma.. who’ staminered badly, writes :—* 1 
made a speech before the Superior Court of Baltimore 
and did not slip on a syllable but. was warmly compl. 
mented by all the court officials,” Endorsed by. Hon, 
| John Wanamaker, Ex-Postinaster General of U.S. 
Send for 54-page’ pamphlet to 1093 Sp. Garden 
Phila., Pa, ku WiN 8. JOHNSTON, Principal and Poun, 


“ ” Copper 
Rome” ror si6 
Will heat water faster and 
w longer than_any other. 
ned-in spouts. Inside lined 
with pure tin, outside nickel- 
lated. They are handsome, 
light and durable, Every kettle 
stamped “ROME” on the 
spout. Ask 

Factory F ie a a E 
etory Pri ces, ae 
| ROME MFG. COMPA 



























Three Boy’s Suit 


BARGAINS. 
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. 
1 2. 3 

No. 1. Consists of a lot of Boys’ Sailor Blouse 

Suits made of Blue Medal Flannel in sizes 3 to 10 

ears. Excellent make and finish. Regular price 

3:75. Our Special Price, including extra Pair of 

Pants, Polo Cap, Cord and Whistle, $1.29. | 


No. 2. Children’s Blouse Sailor Suits of Wash- 








Checks and Blue ‘Stripes. Sizes 3 to 10 years. 
Worth $1.50. Special bargain price, 75¢. 

No. 3. Boys’ Complete Single or Double-breasted 
Suit, extra Pants and Polo Cap, made of Union 
Cheviot, Blue, Brown and Black, well made and | 
finished ; cannot be duplicated anywhere for less than 


Most Complete Mail Order Syatens in 








he said, pleasantly. Two months later the farmer, 
in his Sunday best, presented himself at the studio 
just as the artist was putting the finishing touches 
to a beautiful portrait which was to be exhibited 
within a few day: 


Other portraits were in the studio, and the artist 
watched his farmer-guest’s face with cur psity, as 
he looked about him. There was no mista ‘ing the 
expression which grew upon his rugged features: 
it was one of severe disappointment. 

“How do you like my pictures?” inquired the 
artist at last, with a sligtit feeling of chagrin. 

“Oh, I reckon they're real good,” said the 
farmer, with evident effort. “I ainta doubt they’re 
fust-rate likenesses, an’ so on. But ye see,” he 
added, carefully keeping his gaze dir far 
away from thé artist as possible, “ye see, ’m a 
little took aback, fer I cal'lated from what I'd 
heerd that you was further along in your paintin’. 
I'd sorter got the idee that you was as fur along as 
buildin’s, barns an’ 50 on. T suspicioned you'd got 
so’s you could drawer out a hoss or a cow or a 
clump o’ trees, an’ then paint ‘em nateral as life. | 

“But there,” said the old farmer, turning to lay a 
kind hand on the artist’s shoulder, “don’t be 
diskerridged, not a mite! You're a young feller 
yit, sot?’ speak, an’ if you keep on as you’ve begun, 
nothin’ w’d s’prise me less ’n t’ hear that you'd 
painted a real Jietclaas picter some day. An’ then 
these folks "Il be glad they had their likenesses | 
painted by ye, jest t’ say they’ve got some o’ your 
work!” 

After a few other words of hearty enc: 
ment the farmer took his leave, with the hi 
consciousness that he had done his best to cheer 
struggling artist on the road to fame. 
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ABSENT-MINDED. 


People of great attainments are often forgetful 
of small things, their minds, doubtless, being 
absorbed in the contemplation of future achieve 
ments; this, however, is not always the case, as 
ny instances of genius united with 





great pow 
small details of daily life. 


Madame Sarah Grand, the novelist, is one of 
those known as “absent-minded.” One day a visitor 
nl her with a big, awkward volume on her knee, 
heated, excited and evidently put out. 

“Is anything the matter?” ‘asked the visitor. 
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THE INVALID’S BED. 


One of the most disagreeable features of a pro- 
tracted {illness Is the more or less close confinement 
to which the patient is subjected. If he is compelled 
to keep his bed, his discomfort and impatience are 
of course greatly intensified. 

Even in health a life spent in bed would soon 
become intolerable to the most arrant sluggard; 
and we can well pardon one whose nerves have 
been made frritable by long continement, for 
showing at times a dissatisfaction with everybody 
and everything around him. A little skill in the 
arrangement of the bed, however, will at least 
render the patient's condition endurable. 

First of all, we must have a mattress which pre- 
sents a firm, even surface; one stuffed with curled 
hair will exactly meet our wants. Feather beds 
are a constant nuisance to both the patient and 
nurse. The mattress should be turned and shaken 
at frequent intervals, in order that it may not 
become compacted at any point. 

The sheets and nen should be soft and kept as 
spotless as possible. If the sick person is very 
restless, it ls better to change them often, as the 
accumulation of wrinkles is extremely irritating. | 
It is better to be over-particular in this respect, 
since during a long confinement the skin becomes 
exquisitely sensitive, and predisposes the patient 
to bed-sores. 

If there ts any trouble from abscesses or hemor- 
rhages, it will be well to place some protection 
between the mattress and the under sheets. 

The coverings of the bed should be warm, but 
not so welghty aa to be uncomfortable. The top 
spread should elther be of spotless white or of 
some fancy figure which may be changed at inter. 
vals, and go give relief by pleasing the eye. 

It is not necessary to urge the propriety of taking 
the whole bed to pieces every morning, and thor. 
oughly exposing the mattress and each piece of 
bedclothing separately to the action of fresh air. 

There are many other things which will suggest 
themselves, if only we are sufficiently impressed 
with the importance of making as comfortable as 
possible those who are condemned to spend a 
greater part of their days in bed. 


THE MYSTERIES OF MARS. 


During the present month the planet Mars will 
come into a favorable position for observation by 
those who do not care to extend their star studies 
beyond midnight. On the fifth the red planet will 
rise about half past ten o’clock in the evening, and 
an hour later will be high enough above the eastern 
horizon to be a conspicuous object on account both 
of its color and of its superiority in brightness to | 
the neighboring stars. 

It will rise earlier and earlier each night until at 
the end of the month it will make its appearance a 
few minutes after nine o'clock. On October 20th 
it will be in opposition to the sun, or in other words, 
it will pass the meridian at midnight. 

Mars is now much more favorably situated for 
observers in the United States and Europe than it 
was during the opposition of 1a92, and already 
some remarkable peculiarities have been noticed 
in the appearance of its surface. There is reason 
to hope that during the next two or three months | 
considerable light may be thrown upon several | 
mysterious facts connected with this planet. 

The question of the existence and probable nature | 
of the strange dark lines which erisscross upon th 
planet, and which the Italian astronomer Schiopa. , 
relli has called “canals,” may be settled. This ts 
work, however, that can only be performed with 
the largest telescopes and by skilled and experi 
enced observers. 

But there are other features of Mars that small 








telescopes will readily reveal. The white cap, 
believed to be snow surrounding its south pole, is 
not, for instance, a difficult object to see. A four. 
or five.inch telescope will show it beautifully, and 
even a three-inch will afford a good glimpse of it. 
So, too, some of the darker-colored regions, like 
the “Hour-glass Sea,” are well within the reach of 
a small telescope. 

The mysterious white spots which some observers 
have noticed upon the planet are among its most 
puzzling phenomena and will be watched for with 
increasing interest during the coming wecks. 

All these things command special attention 
because they pertain to a globe which, many 
astronomers have thought, possesses more points 
of resemblance to the earth, as far as the possibility 
of its supporting life is concerned, than any other 
member of the solar system. 


ZEALOUS LITTLE PARTISAN. 


When General Forrest, of the Confederate forces, 
was in fierce pursuit of the raiding party of Colonel 
Straight, a brave little girl became his helper. 
One day, when he was nearing the bridge over 
the Estananla, this lassie, fourteen or fifteen years 
old, appeared in the road before him and signed to 
him to halt. 


“The Yankees have halted at the bridge,” said 
she. “They'll fre upon you Jf you go within 
sight.” 


“Isn't there a ford 
above, where we can 
crogs?” asked Forrest. 

“Oh yes, a little more 
than a mile above there 
is a good ford.” 

“Well, can’t you guide 
me to it?” 

“Yes, indeed! Take 
me up behind you. 1 
know the way well.” 

she climbed a stump, 
sprang up behind him, 
and pointed out the route 
he must take. 

“Now you had better 
stop here,” she said, 
after they had gone 
nearly amile. “For after 
you pags that timber they 
can see you from the 
ford. By this time they 
may have sent some sol- 
diers up there, and they 
will shoot you if you 
pass that point.” 

So Forrest dismounted, and accompanied by 
several of the officers at the head of the column, 
advanced to the timber, and was peering round it 
when the enemy at the ford opened fire upon them. 
He was amazed and alarmed when the little girl 
darted past him, and spreading out her little frock, 
cried: 

“Get behind me! Get behind me.” 

He snatched her up, drew her to a place of safety, 
and then charged and drove back the enemy. No 
braver soldier than his little helper had ever 
entered the field. 





ORIGINAL PHRASING. 


There are many wonderful dialects in existence, 
says Harper's Magazine. One of these is what 
might be called the suburban domestic dialect; 
that used by servants in the rural communities in 
the daily routine of housework. Several examples 
have come to hand. 


A suburbanite was greeted, one morning, as he 
entered his dining-room, with this choice specimen : 

“Mr. J., the colt has friz the pipes. They've 
bust, and the cellar’s all afloat.” 

The same domestic, while at work In the hall 
adjoining the lbrary’ where her employer: was 
writing, thinking he might prefer not to witness the 
operation of polishing the floor, entered the room, 
and said: 

“Mr. J., do you want the door cluz, or the cur. 
tains drew?” 





“GINTLEMANLY LADIES." 


It was in a country horse-car that a true son of 
Treland sat, with his tin dinner-pail, going home 
from work. The Boston Gazette gives this story of 
his ride: 


The car was crowded, and two young ladies, on 
getting In, immediately put their itwnds into the 
straps and prepared to stand; but Pat jumped up 
and offered his seat. 

“But I don’t want to take your seat, thank you,” 
said one, siniling but hesitating. 

“Never mind that,” said the gallant Hibernian. 
“Dd ride on a cowcatcher to New York for a smile 
from such gintlemanly ladies.” 

And the girl considers this as pleasant a com. 
pliment as she ever received. 








DIFFICULT POINT. 


Monsieur Duferlin, of Paris, was chosen, for the 
first time in his life, to be a second in a duel. As 
he went on the fleld he showed xo much uneasiness 
that his fellow-second asked him: 


“Don't you understand what you have to do?” 
“Perfectly, all but one thing,” said Duferlin. 
“What's chat?” 

“Why, we have to place each combatant at a 
equal distance from the other, and it’s so long sin 
1 studied geometry that I don’t belleve I know how 
todo that!” , 











ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 


To remember one thing, counect it with another. 
That is a very good rule in mnemonics, but it needs 
to be observed with caution. An exchange reports 
a school-room dialogue. 


Teacher: With whom did Achilles fight at the 
battle of Troy? 

Pupil: Pluto. 

Teacher: Wrong. Try again. 

Pupil: Nero. 

Teacher: Xero! Wow do you — 

Pupil; Then it must have been Hector. 
it was one of our three dogs. 





I knew 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


“Have you taken up your carpets this spring?” 
asked one neighbor of another. 


1 don't take them up. Eve reckoned it 
this way. Carpets will last fen years, anyhow, if 
malone; but if I cleaned and beat them, 
k wouldn't last more than two y I've 


















IT doesn't take a very handsome man to turn the 
young ladies heads, if he comes into church kate 
With squeaking shues. 








tu letthe wear and tear come ‘on the car. | 
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parlors and grand staircases, large, airy 
great halls, is aly cool and inviting. 
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. great convenience to visitors. Mr. Haynes prints an 
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Chapter V.—An Escape. 


The condition of the ten thousand cartridges 
that Surji Rao, the Maharajah’s minister of the 
treasury, had bought with so pleasing a discount 
to himself, was discovered the day before the one | 
appointed by the Maharajah for the sortie against 
the English under Colonel Starr. His highness, 
being in great spirits, had ordered a shooting 
competition, and the men were served from the 
new stores. The Maharajah drove out to the 
ranges to look on, and all hjs ministers with him. 
All, that is, except the minister of the treasury, 
who begged to be excused—he was so very 
unwell. 

Some of the men knelt and clicked and reloaded | 
half a dozen times before they could fire. Some 
were luckier, and fired the first time or the third 
without reloading. They glanced suspiciously at | 
one another and hesitated, while there grew a 
shining heap of unexploded cartridges, a foot 
high, under the Maharajah’s very nose. 

His highness looked on stupefied for ten 
minutes, and then burst into blazing wrath. 
Mann Rao rode madly about, examining, in- 
quiring, threatening. 

“Our cartridges are filled with powdered char- | 
coal!” he cried, smiting one of them between two 
stones to prove his words. There was an unex- | 
pected noise, and the noble general jumped into 
the air, bereft of the largest half of his curled 
moustache. | 

That one was not filled with charcoal. Then 
the whole party went furiously back to the palace. | 

The only other incident of that day which it is 
worth our while to chronicle is connected with | 
Surji Rao and the big shoe. The big shoe was 
administered to Surji Rao by a man of low caste, 
im presence of the entire court and as many of 
the people of Lalpore as chose to come and look | 
on. It was very thoroughly administered; and 
afterward Surji Rao was put formally outside the 
city gates, and told that the king desired never to 
look upon his face again. 

With great promptitude Surji Rao took the 
road to meet the English and sell his informa- 
tion; but the possibility that he would do this 
eame to the Maharajah’s thought soon enough so 
that he sent men after him to frustrate it. 

“There shall be at least enough sound car- 
tridges in his bargain for that,”’ said his high- 
ness, grimly. 

The Chitan spirit did not flourish quite so vain- 
gloriously at the council that night, and there 
was no more talk about the sky falling upon 
dauntless Chitan heads. The sky had fallen, 
and the effect was rafher quenching than other- 
wise. 

The previous stores were counted over, and it 
was found that the men could not be served with 
a round apiece out of them. When this was 
announced, no one questioned the wisdom of the 
Maharajah’s decision to close the gates of the 
city and trust to the improbability of the English | 
venturing to attack in such small numbers. 

So that night, lest any news should go abroad 
of the strait of the warriors of Chita, the gates 





were shut. But all the city knew. Moti knew. | 
Sunni knew. | 
Two days later Moti and Sunni heard the 


English bugles half a mile away. They were 
playing ‘‘Weel may the keel row,”’ the regimental 
march-past. The boys were in the courtyard, | 





and Sunni dropped the new silver bit he was jangled, and when the parcel was made up it was | the wind blows.” 


looking at, held up his head and listened. 
He was the same yellow-haired, blue-eyed | 


Sonny 


SAHIB 
, IN SIX CHAPTERS 


BY SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


“How beautiful the music is!” said he to 
Moti. Moti put his fingers in his ears. 

“It is horrible!” he cried. “It screams and it 
rushes. How can they be able to make it? I 
shall tell my father to 
have it stopped.” 

Presently the bugles 
stopped of themselves, 
and Moti forgot about 
them, but the brightness 
did not go out of Sunni’s 
face. All day long he 
went about humming 
the air of “Weel may 
the keel row,”’ with such 
variations as might be 
expected. 

He grew very thought- 
ful toward evening, but 
his eyes shone brighter 
than any sapphires in the 
Maharajah’s iron boxes. 

As to an old Mohammedan 
woman from Rubbulgurh, who 
cooked her chupatties alone, she 
heard the march-past, too, and 
was troubled all day long with the 
idea that the captain sahib would 
presently come in to tea, and would 
ask her, Tooni, where the mem- 
sahib was. 

Sunni had his own room in the 
palace, a little square place, with 
high white walls, and a table and 
chair in it which Doctor Roberts 
had given him. The table held 
his books, his pen and ink and 
paper. There was a charpoy in 
one corner, and under the charpoy 
a locked box. There were no 
windows, and the narrow door 
opened into a passage that ran 
abruptly into a wall a few feet 
farther on. 

So no one saw Sunni when he 
carried his chirag—his little chim- 
neyless, smoking tin lamp—into 
his room and set it in a niche on 
the wall, took off his shoes, and 
threw himself down on his charpoy 
at ten o'clock that night. 

He lay very still, though, on 
the watch for footsteps, whispers, 
breathings in the passage. Four 
years in the palace had taught 
Sunni what these things meant. 
He lay still for quite half an hour. 

At last, very quietly, Sunni 
lifted himself up by his elbows, 
put first one leg and then the other 
out of the charpoy, and got up. 
More quietly still he drew the 
locked box from under the bed, 
took a key from his pocket, and 
opened it. 

Then in the smoky, uncertain light of the 
chirag flaring in the niche, he took from the box 
three gold bangles, two broken armlets enamelled 
in red and blue, and a necklace of pearls with 
green enamelled pendants. Last he drew out a 
little sword—a beautiful, polished little sword, 
with rubies set in the hilt. For an instant Sunni 
hesitated; the ornaments were nothing, but the 
sword was his chief possession and his pride. It 
would be so easy to carry away! 

He looked at it lovingly for a minute, and laid 
it with the rest. Then he took the long, coarse 
white turban cloth from his head, and wrapped 
all these things skilfully in it. Nothing 


flat and even. 
Then Sunni, with his English pen, printed 


upon one side of it. Upon the other he wrote, in 
the large, round hand that Doctor Roberts had 
taught him; 

“To your honner, the Maharajah of Chita. 
Sunni will take your honner in his hart to his 
on country, but the gifs are too heavy.”’ 

Sunni had certainly learned politeness at least 
among the Rajputs. Then he put the parcel back 
into the box, softly locked it, and laid the key on 
the cover. 

Still no one came his w: Sunni took another 
turban cloth from its nail in the wall—a finely 
woven cloth, with blue and gold stripes, nine 
yards long, for festivals. He twisted it carelessly 
round his neck, and blew out the light. Then he 
slipped softly into the passage, and from that 







into the close, | 

dark, bigh-wall- 

ed corridors that 

led to the outer 
courts. He stepped 
quickly but care- 
fully ; the corridors 
were full of sleep- 
ing servants. Twice 
he passed a senti- 
nel. The first was 
stupid with opium, 
and did not notice 
him. Mar Singh, the 
second, was very wide 
awake. 

“Where go you, 
Sunni-jee ?”” he asked, 
inquisitively. | 

“I go to speak with | 
Tooni about a matter 
which tronbles me so 
| that I cannot sleep,”’ answered Sunni; “and 
afterward I return to lie in the little south balcony | 
| that overlooks the river. Often I sleep there if | 





| As Sunni went on, the thoughts of the sentinel 
| became immediately fixed upon the necessity of 








the courtyard she had begged for, somewhat 
apart from the others. It was dark inside when 
Sunni pushed open the door, but the old woman 
started from her charpoy with a little ery. 

““Choop!”” said Sunni in a low, quick tone; 
and Tooni, recognizing his voice, was silent. 

Sunni made his way to the side of the bed, and 
took one of her hands. 

“Listen, Tooni!’’ said he, in the same tone, 
“Iam come for what is mine. Give it to me.” 

“Sonny Sahib!” quavered the old woman, 
hoarsely, ‘what have Ito give you? Dil Kushi— 
heart’s delight—I have nothing.”’ 

“What from fear you have never given up, nor 
burnt, nor thrown away,” said Sunni, firmly; 
“what you said false words to ee-Wobis Sahib 
about, when you told him it 
had been stolen from you. 
My little black book, with 
my God in it.”’ 

“Hazur! I have it not.” 

“Give it to me,” said 
Sunni. 

The old woman raised her- 
self in the bed. 

“A sahib’s promise is 
written in gold,’’ said she. 
“Promise that the Mahara- 
jah shall never know.” 

“He shall never know,”’ 
said Sunni. 

Tooni felt her way to the 
side of the hut. Then her 
hand fumbled along the top 
of the wall, it seemed to 
Sunni for an interminable 
time. Ata certain place she 
parted the thatch, and put 
her hand into it with a little 
rustling that Sunni thought 
might be heard in the very 
heart of the palace. 

Then she drew out a small, 
tightly-sewn oilskin bag that 
had taken the shape of the 
book inside it, groped back 
again, and gave it to Sunni. 
, [See illustration, next page.] 

The boy's hand trembled 

as he took it, and without 

a word he slipped into the 
darkness outside. Then he 
stopped short and went back. 
“Bahut shukr gozar!” he 

said into the darkness of the 
hut. “Hum bahut yat karega! 

Great thanks to you. I will re- 

member well.”” 

Mar Singh was still awake when Sunni reéntered 
the palace. The wind had come, he said; sleep 
would rest upon the eyelids of Sunni-jee in the 
south balcony. 

It was a curious little place, the south baleony 
—really not a balcony at all, but a round, pillared 
summer-house with a roof, that jutted out above 
the palace wall. It hung over a garden, too; 
rather a cramped garden, since the wall and the 
river came so close, and one that had been left a 
good deal to take care of itself. 

Some fine peepul-trees grew in the garden. One 
of them towered within three feet of the balcony, 
while the lower branches overspread the palace 
wall. The south wind whispered in the leaves. 
The river and the sands lay silver gray in the 
starlight. 

Sunni, lying at full length upon the balcony, 
listened with all his might. From the courtyard, 
away round to the right where the stables were, 
came a pony’s neigh; and Sunni, as he heard it, 
once, twice, thrice, felt his eyes fill with tears. 

It was the voice of this pony, of his Dhooplal, 
his “red sunlight,’ and he would never ride 
Dhooplal again. 

The south breeze brought no other sound. 
The palace stretched on either side of him dark 
and still. A sweet, heavy fragrance from a 
frangipani-tree in the garden floated up. 

Sunni looked across the river and saw that a 
group of palms on the other side was beginning 
to standyvery distinctly agaimst the sky. He 
must make haste. | 

The fitst_thingwhich ‘he did\was to unwind 
his long turban from his\netk and cut it in two. 
Two-thirds he twisted round his waist; the other 
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slipped over the balcony's edge and let himself 
down, down, till he reached a branch thick enough 
to cling to. 

The turban was none too long, the branches at 
the top were so slender. Just as he grasped a 
thick one, clutching it with both arms and legs, 
and swaying desperately in the dark, he felt a 
rush of wings across his face, and a great white 
owl flew out hooting in her panic. The boy almost 
missed his hold with fear; and the Maharajah, 
wakeful in his apartments, lost another good 
hour’s sleep through hearing the owl's cry. It 
was the worst of omens, the Maharajah believed, 
and sometimes he had believed so with less reason. 

As quickly as he dared, Sunni let himself down 
branch by branch till he reached the wall. Pres- 
ently he stood upon it in the subsiding rustle of 
the leaves, breathing hard and trembling. 

He seemed to have disturbed every living 
thing within a hundred yards. A score of hats 
flew up from the wall crevices; a flying fox struck 
him on the shoulder; at his feet something black 
and slender twisted away into a darker place. 

Sunni stood absolutely still, gradually letting 
go his hold upon the peepul twigs. Presently 
everything was as it had been, except for the little 
dark, motionless figure on the wall; and the 
south wind was bringing to his ears the shrill, 
mournful howls of the jackals that plundered the 
refuse of the British camp, half a mile away. 

Then Sunni lay down flat on the top of the wall 
and began to work himself with his hands and 
feet toward the nearest embrasure. Anold cannon 
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tools, while his social qualities, his banjo, songs, 
power of mimicry, inimitable dancing and ster- 
ling good nature, inade him friends every where. 

All the Aaditués of Put’s were agreed that, 
“Barrin’ looks, thar wa’n’t nothin’ small about 
Shorty.’’ One man, however, less through un- 
kind intent than from coarse stupidity, persistently 
hurt the little man’s feelings. 

“Aint you skeered ter hev sech a big, savage- 
lookin’ critter around ?"" he said to Put, with a 
roar of laughter, on first seeing Shorty. 

“Look at here, kid,” he went on, addressing 
the dwarf, ‘my little gal up th’ crick’s ben ‘lowin’ 
I'd orter git her a dorl ter play with; would ye 
like the sitervation ?”” 

“To judge from the looks of your horse, 
friend,”’ said Shorty, ‘‘there aint not to say over- 
much to eat, even for a doll, up the creek; and I 
guess I'll be obliged to refuse your kind offer on 
them grounds.” 

After this Tuckerson never saw Shorty without 
mocking him for his lack of inches, till the time 
came when the little man won a singular victory 
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his secret, sure, an’ first thing he knows thet 
claim o’ hisn'll git jumped !”" 

Shorty went out. ‘‘O Tuckerson!"’ he shouted. 

“Why, hello, Shorty!"' said Tuckerson, who 
was already in the saddle. ‘I seed thet jack- 
rabbit on th’ trail. He’s powerful sore whar ye 
kicked him last time ye fit. Hawel haw!’ 

“All right!’ said the little man, cheerily. 
“But say—going to Dowling, Tuckerson ?”” 

“Tha’s what I be—goin’ ter Dowlin’ ter heva 
little Chris’mus time all ter myself. Chris’mus 
haint come yit, Shorty,—not fer most,—but mine 
showed up yestidy, an’ are come t’ stay, too.’’ 

“It’s true, then,’’ thought Shorty. ‘He has 
struck ‘pay-dirt,’ and no mistake.”” Then he 
said, “Are you leaving your little girl all by 
herself up the creck ?"” 

“Now look at here, kid,’’ said the other, 
laughing. ‘I hed it plumb in mind all ther way 
down ter arsk ye ef ye'd be so kind an’ conde- 
scendin’ ez ter go up ter ny shanty an’ pertect 
th’ gal. Only th’ gophers en’ jacks en’ cotton- 
tails en’ mice en’ small birds up thar is terrible 








over his persecutor. 

Tuckerson, though 
one of the first settlers 
on the Little Snake, 
was not well known 
there. He sought no 
company, and his 
claim was too far 
out of everybody’s 
way to be visited 





stood in this, and threatened with its wide black 
mouth any foe that should be foolish enough to 
think of attacking the fort from the river. This 
venerable piece of artillery bad not been tired for 
ten years, and would burst if fired now; but as 
nobody had ever dreamed of attacking Lalpore 
from the river, that did not matter. 

When Sunni reached it, he crouched down in 
its shadow—the brightness behind the palms was 
growing—and took the rest of his turban cloth 
from his waist. Then he took off his coat, and 
began to unwind a rope from his body. rope 
made up of all sorts of ends, thick and thin, long 
and short, and pieced out with leather thongs. 
Sunni was considerably more comfortable when 
he had divested himself of it. 

He tied the rope and the turban cloth together, 
and fastened the rope end to the old gun’s wheel. 
He looked over for a second—no longer—but it 
was too dark to tell how far down the face of the 
thirty-foot wall his ragged contrivance hung. 

It was too dark as well to see whether the water 
rippled against the wall or not; but Sunni knew 
that the river was low. 

As a matter of fact he had only about five feet 
to drop, and he went very comfortably into a 
thick bed of wet sand. 

Nor was anything of his going known in 
Lalpore until daybreak, when one of the palace- 
sweepers found the end of a blue and gold turban 
flapping about the south balcony; and Moti, who 
went early to tell his dreams to Sunni, brought 
the Maharajah a parcel. 


(To be continued.) 









THE TRANSFORMATION SCENE AT 
TUCKERSON’S. 


“Pat's log tavern, near the ford of Little 
Snake Creck, was the central point of a wild 
region thinly peopled by ranchmen and miners, 
and thickly by coyotes. Bones of departed bison 
lay bleaching on the bleak plains round about. 

“Put's" consisted of a store, a bar, a bunk- 
room and a kitchen. It was the base of supplies 
for the scattered population, and the scene of 
their somewhat violent festivities. There was 
no other regular stopping-place between the 
mining camps far off under the snow-capped 
Silver Bow range and the ‘city’? of Dowling, 
seventy miles away across the Little Snake. 

“Shorty’’ was one of the chief attractions at 
Pat's. Diminutiveness had been his profession 
for some years, but confinement in dime museums 
and side-shows had not agreed with him. The 
coldly curious eyes that stared at him all day had 
seemed to follow him through the darkness and 
into his dreams. So, grown restless, he had 
given up the proud title of ‘“Emperor of Lillipat,”’ 
and taken his turn as a spectator in the world. 

Glad to escape from crowded streets, he had 
travelled in wild places till his savings were 
spent, and then turned up “broke” at Put's. 
When he had been there a week Put, who loved 
what he called ‘‘phenomenons,”’ had invited him 
to stay forever, and when a month had passed it 
was clear to the worthy host that Shorty was not 
@ mere “phenomenon,” but in every way @ man 
after his own heart. 

The men of the Little Snake region at first | 
accorded him the compassionate respect that 
strength yields to weakness; then the honor due | 
to superior ability. For Shorty took to his new 
life with such a lively zest that it seemed as if 
the little frame that held his spirit had served to 
eoncentrate rather than restrain its powers. 

Constant exercise made him tough and wiry as! 
a bob-cat; his steady hand and quick eye soon ! 
became those of a dead shot; he could approach | 
game when other men could not come within | 
range; he learned to ride boldly, and the broncos 
obeyed him easily, for he had that rich, gentle 
voice a horse loves, and he was utterly fearless. 

Moreover, he was ingenious and handy with 





from mere 


Sunni's hand trembled as he took 


curivsity. Yet there was some curiosity as to 
what he hoped to do with that claim. It had no 
pasturage, nor any minerals so far as the miners 
knew. 

Here ‘Tuckerson, a widower, lived with his only 
child, a girl about twelve years of age, whom he 
generally left alone in the cabin when he was 
bunting, or when he came down to Put's to 
exchange hides, furs or game for groceries and 
cloth. In the cabin she was safe enough, for 
wild beasts will not attack a cabin, and they were 
the only ‘terrors’ native to the region. 

Shorty learned to dread the sight of Tucker- 
son, whose imagination had evolved one especial 
joke which he often repeated. 

“Wal, Shorty,’’ he would say, ‘did ye make 
out ter beat thet jack-rabbit I see ye wrastlin’ of 
under th’ sage t’other day? I see he was givin’ 
ye a powerful tussle.”” 

The words and tone rankled, though Shorty 
never let it appear that he was hurt. 

This joke was nearly three years old when a 
change became visible in Tuckerson. His visits 
to Put’s and to Dowling City became more and 
more frequent, and when he came there was an 
excited air about him, sometimes wildly gay, 
sometimes tense and stern. He drank more 
deeply than had been his wont, and it ‘was 
observed by Put that he seldom brought hides 
and furs, but paid in gold-dust. 

“Them dust an’ nuggets may be th’ savin's of 
a long life of frugal industry,"’ said Put one day, 
“but it du seem ez ef our friend up th’ crick hed 
struck a placer. Wha’s your idee, Shorty ?” 

“Taint no business of ourn, Put. Let’s not 
give Tuckerson away if he’s working a claim on 
the quiet.” 

Nevertheless, the ramor got abroad, and the 
only persons who did not hear it were Tuckerson 
himself and the lonely little girl in his remote, 
inhospitable cabin. 

One day Tuckerson came galloping up, his face 
wild with excitement, his speech breathless and 
not very coherent, his manner full of a triumph- 
ant insolence, as if he had just acquired an 
advantage over the rest of mankind. 

He ordered liquor, drank far too much, took 
more with him to cheer his lonely way to 
Dowling, and left the bar laughing at Put’s 
remonstrances. 

“See thet galoot ?” 
Tuckerson went out. 
of him, Shorty ?” 

“He’s struck it rich,” said the little man. 

“Rich? You bet! I know what them cyes o’ 
hisn an’ all thet importance means. Ef he gits 
down t' Dowliu' in thet state, he'll give away 


the host remarked, as 
“Know what's the matter 











ferce en’ sassy. But you 
e’n go, ef you aint scared 
of'em. So/long, Shorty 
—be keerfle en’ not fall 
inter no dog-holes en’ git 
lost!”’ 

Shorty watched him 
till all that could be seen 
of him was a cloud of 
red dust far away toward 
Dowling, and then went 
into the tavern. 

“Pard,” said Put, who 
had overheard the con- 
versation, ‘ef I was you, 
I'd be tempted to plunk 
a hole in thet tongue- 
flourishin’ galoot.”” 

“If you was me, Put, 
you’d be tempted to do 
no such thing. You'd 
take out your banjo and 
do your ‘plunkin'’ on 
that, just as I'm doing 

now. You wouldn’t care 

any more for his words 
than if they were so many 
homeopathic pills.”” 
Nevertheless Shorty had 
been hurt, and when he 
turned in that night he 

said to himself sadly: “I 
wish I could do that mana 
good turn someway, so that 
he could understand that 
I'm a human being, and quit 
picking at me.” 

On the next day but one 
two strangers came over the 
ford very early in the morning. Put attended to 
their wants and left them, while he went to aid a 
cow-boy who had shot an elk and wanted help to 
bring it in. The landlord could depend on Shorty 
to “run"’the hotel in his absence. 

At this hour the ex-king of Lilliput was asleep 
in a snuggery under the counter in the large 
room that served as bar and store. He was 
awakened by the voices of the two strangers, and 
looking through a knot-hole, saw them for the 
first time. 

He scanned them closely, for they were a 
ruffanly-looking pair, not of the frontier type, 
but with “city tough’ and “escaped jailbird” 
marked all over them. 

“Snoozers from Dowling,” said Shorty to him- 
self as he listened. 


It, 


“We run up agin’ a good t'ing w'en we bit dat | 
chump Tuckerson, hey Jim ?’' said one. 

“Yer right we did. Mind how de cully talked 
You bet I pumped him good 


w'en he got full! 
an’ dry ‘fore I was done wid him. 

“Yer did so. An’ now we're right onter his | 
claiin an’ his little keg er gold, an’ I guess we can 
make de little gurrl let on where he keeps der 
stuff—see ?" 

The men discussed their plan, which was to, 
hide about Tuckerson’s till nightfall—since ‘de 
gurrl" might reasonably be expected to shoot at 
suspicious strangers—then to call out for help, 
pretending to have lost their way and that one of 
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“You just listen to me,"’ said Shorty, and wig 
her all about the coming strangers. 

He disclosed his plan to her, too, succeeded i, 
convincing her that he was man enough to cary 
it out, and finally induced her to promise to ji: 
still in the attic, with her father’s small pailfal y 
gold-dust and his gun beside her. 

“It I don’t fix "em down-stairs, yon can, if 
they try to get up the ladder,” said Shon; 
“You'll have the dust and your weapon, anrhow, 
and at worst you'll be just as safe to let me fizcer 
in the first act. I'll let on you've cleared ont_| 
guess I can do that without no lyin’.” 

After the girl had put some eatables and a blac, 
bottle on the table, she took her place in the rade 
attic, which was floored with boards so louseir 
set that she would be able to see the promised 
proceedings below. Shorty then went to a bit of 
looking-glass, and standing before it, muffled his 
head in a scarf that she had given him. Next iv 
took off his boots. Finally he lay down o, 
some hay in a box about four feet long, covera: 
himself with blankets, and waited till the enmsn 
sunset faded into twilight. Then he puta ligh 
in the window and went comfortably to bed again. 

“You're foolin’ me,”’ said the girl, in a loud 
whisper. 

“They're a little longer on the road than] 
expected,’’ said Shorty, ‘‘but they'll get here all 
the same. Best not move, anyhow.” 

“Oh, I hear something now,” cried the girl, 

“Yes—that’s them,’’ said Shorty. “Now mind, 
not a move, not a laugh, not a whisper. You 
aint scared, are you ?’" 

“I guess I would be if you wasn't here,” she 
said. 

The two thieves had hidden in the cotton-woods 
till nightfall. Now they were yelling for help. 
Having called in vain for ten minutes one of them 
went to the cabin. 

“Say—my mate's out here wid his leg broke; 
will ye come out an’ help him ?”" 

No answer. He knocked. 

“Tum in,” said a childish voice. Coming in, 
the rufflan saw a little much-muffied figure ins 
little bed in a corner. 

“Hello, bubby,”’ said he. ‘Where's yer folks?” 

“Popper aint home,” said the supposed infant, 
“an’ Sally she’s gone, and I so 'fraid, 00! vo!" 

“Well, no use you crying. Shut your mon 
right off,” said the thief going to the door. “Hi! 
Come in here, Jimmy !’" he called. “Thar aint 
no one here but a four-year-old brat in its bed.” 

Jim came in and gloated over the food on the 
table. 

“Guess we c’n work better with grub in us," 
he said. ‘We deserve it, after our long ride: 
see ?”” 

They sat down and fell to, disregarding the 
“four-year-old” till their hunger was nearly 
satisfied. 

“Say, bubby, where does popper keep his gold?” 
said Jim. 

“Some in his teefs, an’ some in a tin pail,” 
whimpered ‘‘bubby.” 

“Now, we don't take no foolin’,” said one. 
“W'en we git t’rough here you're goin’ to shor 
us where that gold is kep’. See? If you don't 
gr-r-r—we'll eat you alive.” 

“I—I’ll show you, sir—oh, 1 wish my popper 
was hone!" 

“Your popper sent us up—we'll make all right 
wid him.”" 

They laughed and went on eating and drinkinz. 
till Jim chanced to look over at the little bed. He 
gave a startled exclamation, and threw his am 
over his comrade’s shoulder. 

“Look !"’ said be, in a whisper. 
what I see?” | 

‘There standing by the box was—not a chili, 
bat a little man with a big revolver, cocked and 
aimed, in each hand. His head was crane 
forward, his face was twisted into an expression 





“Do you # 


| of terrible malignity, bis eyes flashed, his stubby 


red beard literally bristled, and his voice rolled 
out deep and strong: 

“When you play tricks on a drunken man and 
learn his secret; when you go to rob a defenceless 
girl in a lonely place; when you threaten a little 
child in his bed, it’s well to think who's watebia 
you through it all!" 

The solemnity with which these words wert 
spoken, the evident knowledge of their doings and 





them was disabled by an accident. 

They rose to go, and called for their host, but 
no one answered. : 
“He made us pay in advance,” said one, ‘‘an" 
he aint got no more use fur us. We might swipe | 
a lot o’ stuff right here.” | 

“No, no! Don't touch nothin’ here, cully, | 
don't git no one after us. We'll make a haul up 
on Tuckerson’s claim that'll last us half our lives 
| if all that fool told us was true.” 

As soon as their way, bending round a bluff, 
took them out of sight, Shorty was out, and in a 
few minutes more was spurring his little bronco 
to its best speed. By riding fast over a short cut, 
with the hills between himself and the robbers, he 
meant to reach Tuckerson’s first. 

“Who be you?” asked Tuckerson’s girl as 
Shorty rode up to the door of the little cabin, 
about five o'clock in the afternoon. ‘Oh, I know! 
Your’re th’ little feller down to Put's, that paw 
alwus used ter say I'd orter hev fer a dorl.”” 

“Never mind that now, I’ve hurried here to tell 
| you of some danger you're in.” 

“Danger!"" said the girl. ‘“G"' way, child. 
There aint no danger round here—except it’s dyin’ 
of loneliness.”" 





plans, the tiny stature and distorted face of the 
speaker, thrilled the desperadoes with a fear shat 
no bad conscience can bear, and they sat 4 i 
paralyzed. 

“Throw down your knives and guns. 
with ’em!” 

They obeyed. ‘Now we'll set here till some 
one comes. If you move, I plunk you!” * 

“An’ I'll plunk ye, too!” cried Tuckerson § 
daughter, unable to conceal her excitement longer. 
and now appearing at the head of the ladder with 
a double-barrelled gan. i 

Sally was sleeping comfortably next morning. 
when her father came home. The thieves were 0% 
for their arms were tightly bound bebind them with 
pieces of clothes-line, their legs were tied tightly 
together, and the clothes-line, passing back of the 
bench on which they sat, held their heels 0? 
their hands down. ‘They could keep their balan 
only by leaning forward against the table, and the 
position was anything but comfortable. 

The ex-emperor of Lilliput had deftly 
job while Sally stood over the pair with her ean 
and an eye that showed she would use it if oe 
resisted. And now, in the early morning ay 
was still on guard, alert and 


oft 


done this 
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not thought it would be judicious to trust the 
rogues to cords alone. 

That afternoon they were taken to Dowling to 
be delivered to the authorities. But before they 
went Tuckerson was moved to speak his admira- 
tion for the ex-emperor of Lilliput: 

“Shorty,’’ said he, ‘‘you’re a long way bigger 
man than I be. I begin’ to ketch the idee thet the 
real bigness of a man don’t depend on his heft!’" 

Francis Dana. 


—__-- — 


ALWAYS JOYOUS. 


Shall the harvest lament for the seed-ti 
‘The bud be less blithe than the leaf ? 

Is there joy when the plow breaks the furrow, 
And none when the hand binds the sheaf ? 


Bazar. —Margaret E. Sangster. 
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THE OKEFENOKEE. 


In Six Chapters.—Chapter II. 


Lost in the Swamp. 


“Stay here all night!” cried Charley, gazing 
around the gloomy swamp through starting tears. 
“I said we ought to turn back before.” 

“Yes, it was all my fault,” said Joe. “But it 
can’t be helped now.” 

“Do you think the panthers will smell us and— 
and—come?” asked Charley in a whisper. 

“Don’t be foolish. We aren’t far enough in for 
that,” answered Joe, stoutly, although 
the last part’ of his speech sounded a 
little weak, as if he had misgivings. He 
had never spent a night in the swamp, 
and the prospect of it now was little short 
of terrifying. But he said, resolutely, 
“It’s no use to think of finding our way 
home to-night, and we had better hunta 
place to camp right away.” 

It was fast growing dark. After a 
hurried search the boys selected a little 
open spot which was comparati ary, 
and covered with dead grass. Within 
two or three feet stood a large black- 
gum tree which, Joe reflected, could be 
climbed easily in an emergency 

Close at hand was abundance of hem- 
leaf and fruitless huckleberry bushes. 
The tops of these could be broken and 
piled where the boys expected to sleep, 
and the couch thus prepared, though not 
likely to suggest down, would at least 
protect them from the damp ground. 

Joe began next to collect fuel, as he 
should have done at first. They had 
scarcely begun to do this when it became 
so dark that no object more than three 
feet distant could be distinctly seen. 
Dry wood appeared to be very scarce. 
They had not as yet secured even a good 
torch, and Joe wasted more than half the 
few old and broken matches found in his 
pockets in an anxious search for a piece 
of “lightwood.” 

Even then he did not find what he 
wanted, and began to consider giving up the fire. 
It certainly would not do to be left without a 
match. Who could tell when they would find their 
way out of the swamp? 

Perhaps, after all, it might be better to pass the 
night without a fire, unless they could have a very 
large one. A small blaze could hardly frighten, 
and might attract wild animals. 

Joe struck one more match with no better result, 
and then gave up in despair. They now applied 
themselves to breaking and piling the brush, and 
presently lay down upon the pile. 

Although in the swamp the darkness was dense, 
it was a clear night, and an occasional star could | 
be seen through the foliage. A fter silently reciting 
their prayers, the boys lay close together, occasion. | 
ally speaking in whispers and looking wearily up 
atthe stars. At every sound in the forest, at every 
freshening of the night breeze in the leaves, they 
would start and listen, trembling. 

Although the month was February, it was a 
balmy spring night. But the boys were without 
covering; their feet and legs were wet, and they 
soon began to feel cold. 

Presently Joe rose and broke more of the huckle- 
berry tops; then making Charley rise, too, he 
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| among the spreading branches near the tree’s main 
stem, the boys began to forget their situation and 
to doze. 

Awakening with a start some time later, Joe 
caught a glimpse of two gleaming eyes beneath the 
tree. Making sure of his gun, he whispered to 
Charley, who also began to stir: 

“Do you see him? Do you see his eyes?” 

But Joe had scarcely opened his mouth when a 
low, gutteral growl advised him that he had seen 
aright. Raising his gun, he tremblingly pointed it 
downward, and as soon as he saw the eyes again 
aimed at them hastily and fired. 

The gun’s report was followed by a bow! of pain, 
and then, during some moments, they could hear 
the wounded animal beating a frantic retreat 
through the neighboring underbrush. The boys 
were well satisfied to find that the scattering duck- 
shot, even if they did not kill, would wound and 
drive away this panther, bear, wildcat, or whatever 
it was. 

Joe remarked cheerfully that it was a great thing 
to have a gun, and both boys felt more comfortable 
after this, although they dared not descend from 
the tree. 

An hour later the day began to break, but the 
sun was well up before the boys left their perch. 

Joe had had plenty of time to think what was 
best to do. 

“Charley,” said he, “we'll go back on our tracks 
to the lake, go all around it carefully, make sure of 
the right path, and start off toward home. If we 
have good luck, we'll get there by dinner-time.” 

Charley felt very hungry and much encouraged 
at the same time. He espied the hatchet near their 
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Next day they went on, after making a poor 
breakfast by picking the bones of the duck. Toward 
noon they were confronted by a seemingly impen- 
etrable jungle. 

“We'll have to turn back pow,” said Charley, 
dolefully. 

“No, let’s go right ahead,” proposed Joe. “We'll 
have to travel slowly, but I know we can get through 
it, and maybe when we do get through we’ll be out 
of the swamp. I’ve seen just such places on the 
edge of the swamp from the outside. I think the 
swamp has a thick rim just like this round a great 
deal of it.” 

“Let's get some fat lightwood splinters for kin- 
dling-wood,” said Charley, “because we may be in 
that thick place all night, and can’t starta fire. It’s 
low and wet down in there.” 

They found some good lightwood, and Charley 
carried the bundle of splinters in addition to the 
hatchet, as Joe led the way with the gun. 

The jungle evidently covered thousands of acres, 
and was for the most part so dense as to be pene- 
trable only where wild animals had made their 
trails. There were some large forest trees, but the 
jungle consisted chiefly of smaller trees, shrubs 
and vines. 

Among these was the “bamboo brier,” a vine 
sometimes an inch thick, armed with thorns which 
pieree like knives, and which occasionally forms 
an impassable wall ten feet in height. Besides all 
this, the ground was wet and boggy, for the most 
part indeed covered with water varying from two 
inches to two feet deep. The boys were very 
sorry they had gone into this jungle. 

Often they had to bring the hatchet into use 





“It was half-full of water.” 


bed of leafy boughs, and picked it up. They then 
observed that the ground was covered with 
feathers, with here and there a few fragments of 
small bones, and recollected the duck which Joe 
had shot. 

Evidently the animal which had visited them in 
the night had enjoyed a feast at their expense. 

“It may have been only a mink,” said Joe, almost 
disposed to laugh. But he added, “I think it must 
have been at least a wildcat, though.” 

“It seared us just as much, anyhow,” said 
Charley. 

Full of hope, they cheerfully started off on the 
backward trail. For the first half-mile it led over 
soft, boggy earth, where the tracks were easily 
seen; but by and by they reached a tract of several 
acres dotted with clumps of palmetto-trees, where 
the ground was firm and thickly covered with 
wire-grass. 

Here the trail was soon lost. They spent some 
time in a vain attempt to find it, and at last went 
on in what seemed the right general direction, 
hoping to pick up the trail. 

They did not find it, but about an hour later they 
espied a sheet of water ahead of them. 

“'There’s the lake!” they shouted together. But 








scooped out a hollow in the enlarged pile. They | on reaching its shores they found that it was not 


lay down within it, covered themselves up to their 
ears, and felt warmer, 

Nothing disturbed them for a long while except 
an owl which lighted in the black-gum, and repeat- 


the lake near home, but another much like it. 

It was now plain enough that they were seriously 
lost, being several miles within the border line of 
the Okefenokee, and ignorant which way to turn. 








edly demanded to know, “ Who-who-who-all?” as | They were in despair. Poor Joe had forgotten his 


Charley declared. But after it flew to a distant 
perch all was quiet except for the occasional rus- 
tling of the branches, and at last the weary boys 
fell asleep. 

Some hours later Joe was awakened by feeling 
Charley move and hearing his voice close to his 
ear: 

“Joe, Joe, wake up! I heard something!” 

Joe was wide-awake in a moment. Listening 
intently, he heard a stealthy footfall; then another 
and another, circling round the camp. The sounds 
could hardly have come from more than thirty 
feet away 

“Let’s climb that tree!” proposed Charley, excit- 
edly. “It may be a panther!” 

A twig snapped under the foot of the prowling 
animal, and terror seized the boys. 
his gun and ammunition, Joe leaped to his feet 
and bounded to the tree, Charley close at his 
heels. Every moment they expected a panther to 
spring. 

Joe held back and let Charley go up the tree first, 
helping him until he could grasp the lower 














Grasping.| 


great plan of seeking out the deserters, and now 
thought only of finding the way home. 

He was not so disheartened, however, as to 
ect a chance which offered for a shot at some 
. and was for a few minutes highly elated on 
discovering that he had killed two, and that they 
were within reach. It was now near noon, and 
both boys were terribly hungry. 

They soon halted, therefore, at a little stream 

which ran into the marshy lake, built a fire, and 
prepared one of the ducks for food. The novel 
experiment of cutting thin slices from the bird, 
suspending them from the points of long sticks and 
holding them close to the flames, absorbed their 
attention for along while. The duck was delicious, 
and satisfied their hunger. The other duck they 
cleaned and took with them. 
“The thing for us to do, Charley,” said Joe, as 
they rose, a little more cheerful, to move on, “is to 
keep pushing ahead where the swamp seems open. 
ybe we'll find our y out after awhile.” 

They went on this way several miles during the 
afternoon, but at sundown they knew no better 






























branches. Then, having passed up his gun, the 
elder boy climbed nimbly into the tree. 

Lodged in the branches of the black-gum some 
twenty feet from the ground, they listened intently, 


but heard no further sound. The marauder 
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where they were. They must stay in the swamp 

another night. They halted to select a favorable 

spot and collect a large pile of firewood. 
They cooked and ate the second duck 


| they took as much of the 
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before they could move forward even a step; and 
their progress was so slow that, from about eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon until sundown, they trav- 
elled hardly two miles. As the sun declined, they 
kept on, though they were hungry and faint. 

Realizing at last that scarcely more than half an 
hour of daylight was left them, the boys halted, in 
a place where the jungle was less dense than usual, 
to make some preparations for the night. But the 
water was above their ankles where they stood. 

On the w Joe had shot a duck, There was no 
chance to cook it. But the hungry boys partially 
appeased their appetites by some of its raw flesh, 
cut from its breast. 

The boys had often heard how belated Okefeno- 
kee hunters had been compelled to build sleeping 
bowers whereon to pass the night. This they set 
about doing. 

Selecting two saplings about eight feet apart, 
they cut into them with the hatchet at a point about 
three feet above the water until they toppled and 
fell over in the same direction. These saplings, 
being young and green, did not entirely separate 
from their stumps; and therefore, while slanting 
gradually down to the water, offered a support to 
the smaller poles and brush with which the boys 
bridged across from one.to the other. 

The resting-place thus secured was emely 
uncomfortable, but was better than spending the 
night in a tree—the only other recourse open to 
them. 

‘As they rested there, searcely daring to speak 
above a whisper, they were thankful for one thing 
—that it was yet too early in spring for moccasins 
and other reptiles to be abroad. This thought was 
only as a bright ray in gloom, however. 

Lying on an uncomfortable pile of boughs three 
feet above the stagnant water, in hunger and 
darkness, without the hope of finding the way 
home, their distress of mind and body was ter. 
rible. Charley broke down and sobbed himself to 
sleep. 

Joe made a manful effort to say comforting words, 
reminding his small brother how often their father 
had told them that all things were for the best in 
some way; and that the Divine Providence never 
forgot them. But it was difficult to take comfort 
from these reflections at such a.time, and Joe 
himself was sorely depressed. Fatigue overcame 
him, however, and by the time Charley’s sobs were 
stilled he, too, was asleep. 

If there was any tramping of wild animals about 














their camp that nigat, the boys did not hear it. At 


an early hour of the morning they were awake and 
preparing to push forward, with what remaining 
strength they had, 

About nine o’clock, to their great delight, they 
emerged from the jungle and ascended thle Slope bE 
an open pine ridge, upon which, at a distatice of 
three or four hundred 
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that they were, probably, farther away from help 
than ever. 

Tn his tramp Joe shot two partridges; and pres- 
ently he made a discovery which brought fresh 
hope. At the farther end of the island, where a 
dense “hummock” sloped down and joined with the 
swamp, which here took the form of a flooded 
forest, they found a boat—a small bateau scarcely 
capable of floating three persons. Evidently it had 
been lying idle for some time. 

It was half-full of water, but when this was 
bailed out it showed no serious leaks and carried 
the two boys safely. 

“That must lead out to a lake,” said Joe, indicat- 
ing the narrow boat-road which could be clearly 
seen winding away through the flooded forest. 
“And once on that lake, we may find our way out 
of the swamp! Anyhow we may meet somebody.” 

Halting only to build a firé and broil and eat the 
partridges, they got aboard the boat with all their 
belongings and paddled away. The boat-road had 
evidently been a good deal travelled, and it was not 
very difficult to make headway. 

As Joe had surmised, it led after a few hundred 
yards into a lake—a long, narrow sheet of water 
which was in reality a “dead” river. At its farther 
end the boat-road began again, and wound on its 
way as before through the seemingly endless 
flooded forest. 

Along here the boys suddenly caught sight of a 
large animal swimming across their path some fifty 
yards ahead. Gazing at it in breathless astonish- 
ment they quite forgot the gun until it was too late 
to shoot, d 
Charley feared it was a panther, but Joe said it 

was probably a wild cat. As they neared 
the spot, he stood up, gun in hand, but 
the hurrying beast had landed in the 
jungle and no sign of it could be seen. 

A mile or two further on they emerged 
from the flooded swamp upon an exten- 
sive open marsh filled with long rushes 
and “bonnets,” and dotted with small 
islands and clumps of trees, hung with 
long, gray drifts of Spanish moss. As 
far as the eye could reach, straight 
ahead, to the right or to the left, nothing 
else was to be seen. 

Here the boys paddled for hours, im- 
agining that they were pursuing the 
same general course, but in reality wan- 
dering variously in the confusion of 
rounding many little islands. 

At last they saw far ahead the tops of 
some tall pines, and gradually worked 
their way toward them, surmising that 
they stood either upon a large island or 
the mainland, 

As they approached within half a mile, 
a shallow marsh, free of clumps of trees 
or little islands, opened before them. 
In the shallower water here the rushes 
and water-mosses seemed to thicken 
steadily as they neared the shore, and it 
became more and more difficult to force 
the bateau through or over them, although 
the boys followed the windings of a 
clearly-defined boat-trail. 

Finally, within some three hundred 
yards of the shore, or the wall of woods 

indicating an island, they were compelled to step 
out and drag the boat after them, sinking now to 








| the knee, now to the waist, in slimy moss, mud 


and water. ~ 

Entering the border of trees, they pushed 
forward, still in water’ knee-deep, for about a 
hundred yards before they reached a landing-place 
where two boats, somewhat larger than their own, 
were moored. 

“'There’s somebody here sure,” said Joe, looking 
about hopefully. Louis PENDLETON. 


(To be continued.) 





A HERMIT OF THE SANDS. 


Wandering in sandy places in the country, an 
observant person not infrequently notices circular 
holes in the ground, often large enough to insert a 
finger, as if a smooth, round cane had been thrust. 
into the soil and very carefully withdrawn. 

Probe these carefully with a stem of timothy- 
grass so as not to disturb the walls, and they will 
often be found almost a foot deep, and always 
nearly vertical. Just before reaching the bottom 
your probe will probably be seized so vigorously 
that you will distinctly “feel a bite” at yout 





end; and though, by teasing, you may entice the 
inhabitant half-way or more up the tube, no 
amount of patience on your part will bring him 
within sight. 

These holes are so common on the sandy island 
of Nantucket, where I was spending a summer, as 
to arouse my curiosi s to what sort of spider 
inhabited them, for spider I thought it must be. So 
one September morning I started out, armed with 
an old hopaiita brass shoe-horif the latter a most 

cealfle tool, fO™% TQM sand dunes where 
Dhotited dh Ynyshal HUrpber Af holes. 

With the hoe 1 dug a yft Bwo or three inches 
away from the tube I had séTécted and deeper than 
than with the echaaharn serraned awav the 
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silken ball of eggs nearly as large as itself. The 
mystery was solved, but I was not a little sur- 
prised at the size of my captive. Its body was 
nearly an inch long, while with its legs it would 
cover a circle having a diameter of two and a half 
inches. 

Since then I have examined in the same way a 
great many of these tubes and found hundreds of 
them in many different places. The spiders seem to 
prefer flat spots, with little vegetation immediately 
about them, wherein to burrow. The holes are 
always cylindrical, perfectly simple and very 
nearly if not quite vertical. They are narrowest 





Hunting the Spider-Hermit. 


just below the mouth and gradually widen below 
until, at the bottom, they are nearly twice as 
ample as above. 

They are lined throughout with silk, to keep the 
particles on the walls from falling in when the 
spider clambers up and down; but this lining is 
knit so thinly that the silk can be seen only by 
examination with a glass. All the sand that is 
excavated is carried out and scattered by the 
architect at such a distance that no heap of any 
sort is discoverable near the entrance, though the 
edge of this is often protected by interweaving 
with the silk little sticks and straws. 

In certain places, but for what cause is not clear, 
a raised parapet of crossed sticks continues the 
burrow half an inch or more above the surface of 
the ground. Perhaps the sand at such points is 
8o loose as to cause trouble if not thus guarded. 

There is no cap to these tubes, as in the case of 
the ‘‘trap-door"’ spiders, but they are completely 
open to the sky, and the spider lives solitary at 
the very bottom of his tube awaiting the chance 
perhaps of some pitfall, or else retiring to his 
deep lair from a foraging expedition laden with 
prey. 

Sometimes, at least, the spider brings prey 
home, if one may judge by what is found at the 
bottom of a tube, buried in the cellar of the 
inhabitant. For though the nest is clean through- 
out and only a spider may be seen at the bottom, 
the sand beneath the floor is mixed with various 
remains of insects buried therein by their 
destroyer; and this gives us an indication of 
what it preys upon. 

Here I have found the shards and skins of 
various beetles—including some of large size, like 
a burying beetle or a June-bug—grasshoppers 
and flies, ground beetles and sand wasps; and in 
one the old skin of the proprietor himself, show- 
ing where he disposed of his cast-off clothing. 

These remains are always buried in the sand, 
never lying loose upon the floor of the pit, and are 
of such a character as to lead us to presume that 
they were captured by day and not by night. 

In farther proof that these spiders leave their 
holes by day,—though I never caught them wan- 
dering,—I once saw one come to the top of his 
burrow while I was digging out his neighbor, 
less than a foot distant. He evidently wished to 
know what the disturbance meant, and remained 
crouching at the mouth of his burrow so that the 
front of his head and the ends of his legs were 
just visible. There he remained motionless, 
glaring at the intruder. 

In one burrow I dug out a female whose young, 
about twenty of them, had recently hatched; and 
a lively scene it was, for the diminutive creatures 
were scam pering all over her body, mostly clinging 
to the abdomen, but also running up and down 
her long legs, over her face, and everywhere. 

I kept the family in confinement for a while in 
a glass vessel, and then the young often wandered 
away from the mother and returned again at 
their pleasure; but I could not frighten them 
into running to her for protection, though I tried 
my best. They went back when they themselves 
chose, and not before. 

It is plain that the young early desert their 
mother altogether, and set up solitary homes for 
themselves; for these little fellows were hardly 
larger than the eggs from which they were 
hatched, and I have several times found in minute 
tubes in the same sand a spider no larger than 
those still remaining on the mother's back. Such 
burrows are naturally hard to find. 

The mother of the family I had in confinement 
would capture and suck out the juices of an 
unlimited number: of house flies. These were 
put into her enclosure alive, and were always 
caught by a rapid movement of the front legs, 
and thrust in between the jaws. 

There they were squeezed until the juices could 
be seen to ooze ont, turned over and over, squeezed 
again and again, and the carcass finally dropped. 

To see what the creature would do if an insect 
came in her way while she was feeding, I put 
other flies into the enclosure, after she had been 
sucking one for twenty minutes. In an instant! 





she was on the alert, raising herself partially 
upon her legs, and placing the front pair in posi- 
tion. At the first opportunity another fly was 
seized and stowed away beside the first; a third 
and a fourth were shortly added, and the whole 
rolled over and over for fresh squeezes for an 
hour or more. 

When these were dropped, [ offered her some 
more. Although her appetite must have been 
appeased, she seized them with the same avidity, 
attacking them much as if she were possessed of 
some venomous spite against them, all astir if she 
missed one, and never tiring of fresh prey. Again 

she enfolded 
four carcasses 
in her capaci- 
ous jaws; but 
failed to holda 
fifth. She was 


tF forced to drop 

rR one, and did 
not seek to re- 
cover it. 


She squeezed them only a short time— 
showing that she was not very hungry— 
and dropped them. Then the young ones 
ran down their mother’s legs, and after 
foraging for a time, found the dropped 
flies. Wither they were attracted by the 
odor of food, or some signal had been given 
by the mother, I cannot say; but they had 

been remaining quiet, almost immovable, upon 
her back for nearly twenty-four hours, and only 
now left her protection. 

After this they roamed and returned at will, 
and without concert. 

Once I saw the mother with a freshly caught fly \ 
in her jaws, while one of the little ones was seated | 
upon the lower end of the fly sharing in the meal. 

Samvev H. Scvpper. 
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HOPE. 
There is a star whose kindly glow 
They best who live in shadows kuow. 


Thanks to its light they cease to grope: 
Life is its heaven—the star is Hope. 


JOHN J. & BECKET. 
—___+e+—_____ 


UTAH TO BE A STATE. 

Congress has lately passed, and the President 
has approved, a bill “to admit Utah into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original 
states.”” 

Although this is the language of the title, the 
act is what is known as an “enabling act." That 
is, it enables the people of the territory to take 
the steps for the formation and adoption of a 
constitution; and when this has been accom- 
plished, the admission of the new state will be 
consummated by a proclamation by the President. 

Moreover, while Utah will indeed join the 
union of states on terms which are to all intents 
and purposes equal, she will do so nevertheless 
upon a condition which has never been before 
imposed, because it has never been necessary, in 
the case of any other new state. 

The act requires that the constitution to be 
framed shall forever prohibit polygamous or 
plural marriages within the state. 

This restriction was made necessary by the 
history of Utah, in which the practice of ‘plural 
marriages’’ was introduced as long ago as the 
first settlement at Great Salt Lake, in 1848, as a 
feature of the Mormon church, to which the 
majority of the inhabitants of the territory be- 
longed and still belong. 

Polygamy, though practised by but a few per- 
sons, was tolerated in the territory until it was 
stamped out by acts of Congress passed in 1882 
and 1887. The first of these acts assumed for the 
national government complete authority over the 
territory by first declaring all elective territorial 
offices vacant, and then making such restrictions 
in the suffrage that it was practically impossible 
to choose to those offices any persons who winked 
at the practice of polygamy. 

The second act increased the penalties for 
polygamous marriages, and introduced a system 
of registration which makes it impossible to 
solemnize such marriages without wilfully violat- 
ing the law. 

In the debate on the Utah admission, the dele- 
gate from the territory consented to the clause in 
the act which requires the prohibition of polyg- 
amy. He gave his consent to this avowedly to 
show that the people of his territory have aban- 
doned the infamous “institution,"' and regard it 
as dead forever. 

Utah cannot be formally admitted to the Union 
and entitled to full representation in Congress for 
more than a year to come. Delegates to the 
constitutional convention are to be chosen next 
November; the convention is to mect in March, 
and in November, 1895, the people will vote on | 
the question of adopting the constitution. Conse- 
quently senators cannot be chosen and take their 
seats before January, 1896; and the new star 
will not be added to the flag until the Fourth of 
July in the same year. 

Utah has been kept out of the Union, for the 
reason which has been stated, long after the 
period in its growth when most other territories 
have been admitted to statehood; but the delay | 
brings her into the Union in an exceptionally | 
strong position in respect to population and | 
wealth. 

Her population at the present time is about two 
hundred and fifty thousand, which is larger than | 
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the population of any one of six of the existing 
states, and larger than the added population of 
three of them. Her area is nearly twice as great 
as that of New York State. She has abundance 
of good land readily made productive by irriga- 
tion, and her mineral resources are very great. 
Her people are industrious and thrifty. They 
have many good schools and colleges. Her pro- 
portion of foreign-born population is smaller than 
that in twelve of the existing states, including 
New York and Massachusetts. 
Utah has long heen fitted for statehood in every 
material respect. She has not been admitted 
even now, however, without the assertion of the 
right of Congress, representing the people of the 
whole country, to insist that the extirpation of 
the barbarous, un-American and un-Christian 
institution of polygamy shall be made definite 
and permanent by the people of Utah themselves. 


GENTIANS. 


Dear, may the memory of these calm blue eyes, 
That look to Heaven from 4 thousand hills, 

Still shine to make our own as pure and wise 
And trustful, in the time of mortal ills; 

Still holding, when the mists of autumn rise, 
The constant light of azure summer skies. 


Eupora 8. BUMSTEAD. 
———————o-—__—_ 


GOVERNMENT AND THE RAILWAYS. 


When the Constitution gave to Congress the 
exclusive power of regulating commerce between 
the states, the stage-coach, the road-wagon and 
water-craft were the only vehicles used in carrying | 
on traffic between the citizens of one state and 
those of another. 

Many years after railways had replaced the 
stage-coach the government began its first asser- 
tion of authority over these steam highways. 
That assumption of authority was made necessary 
by the wide development of the railway postal 
service, and also by the use of some of the rail- 
ways as military highways. These were roads 
which had received land grants and other govern- | 
ment aid. 

Our national history is full of examples of the 
extension of the power of the general government 
in ways which the framers of the Constitution 
could not have foreseen. Robert Fulton's assump- 
tion of the monopoly of the Hudson river for his 
steamboats was followed by the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States giving to the 
government exclusive control of all navigable 
waters. Thus it was that our great rivers and 
lakes became free water-highways subject only to 
the laws of the United States. 

The refusal of a commercial traveller to pay a 
license demanded by the authorities of one of the 
southern cities brought forth, after long litigation, 
an opinion from the Supreme Court which put an 
end to all attempts by the citizens of one state to 
make discriminating taxes against those of another 
state. 

In many other cases decided by the Supreme 
Court the authority of the nation has been seem- 
ingly enlarged, although the judges have fre- 
quently asserted that there is no power in the 
courts to enlarge the powers of the government. 
The Supreme Court can only determine with 
precision those powers. 

It is under decisions of the United States judges 
that the government has recently asserted its 
authority to call out Federal troops, thereby to 
prevent interruptions to the commerce between 
the states which is carried on mainly by the 
railway companies. 

Of course the powers of the Constitution could 
have had no specific purpose of giving the govern- 
ment such authority, since the first steam railway 
was not operated in the United States until nearly 
forty years after the Constitution was adopted. 
But the authority is a necessary one for the 
supreme government to exercise in the interest 
of the people, and it is inferred logically from the 
language of the Constitution. 

The assertion of a right to control railways, 
which was the justification of the interstate 
commerce act, carries with it the idea that such 
lines of communication are essential to the public 
convenience, and therefore implies a duty to 
protect the roads themselves, if not the corpora- 
tions which own them. 

Hence the intimation hy the President is well 
sustained, that those who so obstruct railways as 
to paralyze commerce between the states, are 
public enemies. And the short name of the 
offence of citizens who become public enemies, is 
treason. 

Measures are now proposed in Congress and in | 
the public prints which, if they should become 
law, will more firmly clinch the grasp of Federal 
authority upon the interstate railways. ‘Therefore 
those who believe that the day is not far off when 
the government wil assume complete control of 
the railway system of the country have some 
reason for their opinion. 

On the other hand, very many citwens would 
look upon such assumption of control, however 
constitutional, as an experiment or even necessity 
which should give rise to much anxiety. 

The central authority now has control over 
more than a hundred thousand employés in the 
civil service. To increase that number by adding 
nearly a million servants might correct evils in 
railway management at the expense of the govern- 
ment itself. Moreover if the government took 
charge of the railways it would hereby be com- 
pelled to bring the telegraph and express service 


That is a consummation which some men 
earnestly desire, but it is also one to which Mant 
far-seeing men look forward with sincere and deep 


solicitude. 
—__~+e-—___ 


THE MISSING LETTER. 


In an important Htigation the pivot upon which 
the evidence turned was a missing letter. A trans 
action, for which responsibility was disclaimed by 
one party in action, was based upon authority 
given in that letter to a business house. be 

The senior member of the firm was compelled oa 
crogs-examination to admit that he had no recollec. 
tion of the letter. His son was the only witness 
who positively recalled it. When cross-examined, 
he declared that he had shown it to hig father and 
talked with him about it. The court was amused 
by this conflict between father and son. 

Then the witness added another detail which 
proved fatal to his credibility. He dectared tha 
the missing letter by the blurred ink bore evidence 
of having been copied by letter-press. Opposing 
couneel offered explicit denials from the alleged 
author of the letter that he had written anything of 
the kind, and produced his letterpress books to 
show that no copy had been made, and that no 
pages were missing. 

The case went against the firm. The young map 
left the court with the uncomfortable feeling tha 
everybody was convinced that he had committe 
perjury. 

“I was right,” he said to his father, “even if! 
contradicted your testimony. I saw the letter, and 
it had been copied by letter-press.” 

Ills father shook his head dubiously, but agreed 
to have the books and papers of the firm overhauled 
and a thorough search made for the letter. Every 
pigeon-hole was ransacked. The files of corre. 
spondence for thirty years were examined in vain 

As a last resort, all the old ledgers, from the 
establishment of the business, were looked over 
page by page. Between the leaves of one of them 
the missing letter was found. It had been copied 
by letter-press. 

“IT remember it now perfectly,” said the father 
to his son. ‘I was preoccupied with another mater 
when you handed the letter to me, and it made no 
impression upon me. I had sent for the ledger to 
look over an old account, and I must have used the 
letter mechanically as a book-mark, and then hare 
forgotten all about it.” 

When the letter was produced it involved a 
reversal of the previous verdict. The case was 
compromised after the author of the letter had 
admitted that he had written it, but had not copied 
it In his regular letter-press book, and that bis 
subsequent denials had been based upon his knowl. 
edge of the fact that his opponents had mislaid the 
original. 

The incident illustrates the facility with which 
an honest and careful witness can sometimes be 
discredited by the pains which he takes to justify 
his testimony. 

The blurred ink was a detail which confirmed 
the witness’s falth in his memory, bot it was 
diverted into the means of invalidating it altogether 
until the missing letter was found. 


———+o+—____ 


A NOTE OF KINDNESS. 


An English woman, living in the town of Bergea 
in Norway during many years, was in the habit of 
preparing every Christmas an English dinver of 
roast beef and plum-pudding, to which she invited 
all of the English sailors who happened to be in 
the port at that time. 

The sailors ate, drank and were merry, and we 
hope went on their way better men, as everybody 
should be better for the touch of kindness given to 
cheer the hours of life. 

But that was not the only result of her gentle deed. 

An American woman happened to be in Bergen 
on Christmas, heard of this dinner, and coming 
home to America gave an account of it to some of 
her friends. 

They all listened with pleasure; but one ald 
“Why cannot we do likewise?” 

They were all ready to follow. They lived ins 
large seaport town. When the next winter came 
they formed themselves into a Scandinavian dinner 
club, and gave much time to the concoction of 
hitherto unknown dishes. 

They sought out all the Norwegian, Swedish and 
Danish sailors in port, and invited them to a home 
dinner on Christmas day. The room was gail’ 
decorated with evergreen and their national flags: 
the band played their own music, and on the table 
were their own home dishes, chief among which 
were Risgreynsgrot (rice porridge), and Leit fisk 
(codfish). 

It was not costly hospitality, but it was given and 
received with hearty good will, The men who 
probably would have spent the day drinking io 
taverns were reminded of their homes, their wives 
and children, and of the holy purpose of the day. 

It is not the song of one bird that cheers the 
summer morning, but It is the song caught up and 
echoed from every field and forest, until the alr is 
turned into music. 

This little note of kindness has been echoed once- 
Can it go no farther? 


———__++. 





HOW? 


It {8 a significant question which comes to Th 
Companion trom a lady in Rhode Island who |s the 
secretary of a Children’s Friend Society, and who 
has read in this paper that there are many farms 
suffering from want of help to till them. white 
there are thousands of men out of work In the 
Eastern manufacturing cities and towns. : 

“Only this afternoon,” this lady writes, “I hare 
had an application to receive into our Home the 
little child of a worthy English couple who cannot 
get work. The man je used to farming, aod the 
woman to housework. Both are honest, industrious 
persons. 

“T asked the woman, who washes for me, 
husband would be willing to go west and Wo 
the land. ‘Oh, indeed he would,’ she ans¥ 


it her 
rk on 


ered, ‘if 





under its control. 


he could only get there!’ “ 
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“Do not the farmers’ wives find it as hard to get 
help as their husbands do, and is there not some 
way of relieving both parties to their mutual good? 

“One friend of mine has helped send back to 
their native land many such families; but would it 
not be a better plan to get them to some place 
where their work and thrift would be a help to 
theinselves and others?” 

The two-sided problem presented by this letter is 
one of the gravest questions of the time. How to 
solve it is a matter well worthy the attention of 
our statesmen. 


POET AND MUSICIAN. 


One of the most beautiful and interesting things 
to be remembered concerning Sidney Lanier, the 
poet whose life was full of promise, and who nobly 
fulfilled it so far as time and disease would let him, 
is his love of music. A recent writer in the Inde. 
pendent quotes the words of another, saying: 

“I have never cared for the flute, but to me 
Lanier did not ‘play the flute; I only heard a 
voice breathing unutterable longings and messages 
of joy and love and sorrow.” 

His playing did not seem to present the bare 
melody. It was a creator of broken chords and of 
unexpected cadenzas, like those of a bird. The 
effect of this was illustrated during the winter of 
1873, when he was called upon to play a solo at the 
meeting of a choral society in San Antonio. When 
he had finished, the old German leader ran over to 
him, seized his hand, and exclaimed: 

“I haf never heart de flude accompany itself 
pefore!” 

In his youth Lanier was always improvising, 
and when a friend once asked him how he could 
invariably respond when asked to play, he replied 
that he was forever hearing a flow of melody, and 
needed only to utter itin tone. His great difficulty 
was to keep from listening to it when outside 
matters demanded his attention. 

When he played before Doctor Damrosch, in 
New York, he confided to him his wish to pursue 
the study of music. 

“Do you know what that means?” asked Dam- 
rosch. “It means a great deal of work; a thousand 
sacrifices. It is very hazardous.” 

“I know all that,” said Lanier. “It is not a 
matter of mere preference. I must be a musician. 
It is a spiritual necessity.” 

But ill health fettered him, and the necessity of 
earning a living kept him too busy even to devote 
himself to his beloved poetry. He died young, 
but never to be forgotten. 








——_+o>+—___. 


AFTER THE PADRONI. 


A street in which no able-bodied person dwells! 
‘That used to,be said of Jersey Street, in New York. 
It is a short street, one block in length, extending 
from Crosby to Mulberry Street. It is within a 
stone’s throw of Broadway, and few persons in the 
throngs on that splendid thoroughfare knew that 
they were passing so close to the spot that gave the 
most horrible exposition of the padrone system to 
be found anywhere in the world. 

Probably it was an exaggeration to say that no 
able-bodied person dwelt there, but Jersey Street 
was the foul hive from which a swarm of deformed, 
diseased and dirty creatures issued every morning 
to take their places as sidewalk beggars throughout 
the city. Many of them were in a pitiable condi- 
tion, and the sums of money they brought to their 
masters were considerable. 

It was said that the demand for cripples to engage 
in this business exceeded the supply, and that 
nefarious surgery was practised upon infants to 
produce deformities that would excite pity and 
bring forth alms. 

In recent years Jersey Street has lost its unique 
distinction through an invasion of able-bodied 
Italian counterfeiters of coin. 

While this spot in New York exhibited the most 
repulsive features, it did not show the side of the 
padrone system that is the most serious from an 
economic point of view That is the virtual 
slavery of tens of thousands of Italian laborers to 
the padroni. Congress is investigating this matter, 
and none too soon. 





—_+o-____. 


HANDEL’S SARCASMS. 


Handel had great natural wit and yood.lamor 
which were constantly showing the real good. 
heartedness of the man. 

When the “Messiah” was being performed in 
Dublin, Dubourg led the band, and one evening 
had a close to make, ad /ibitum. Following the 
fashion, the violinist took his cadenza through 
various keys, and continued the improvisation until 
Handel began to wonder when he would really 
come to the “shake” which was to terminate the 
part, and bring in the other instruments. 

Eventually Dubourg finished the cadenza with a 
grand flourish; whereupon Handel, to the merri- 
ment of the audience, exclaimed loud enough to be 
heard: 

“Velcome home, velcome home, Mr. Dubourg.” 

On one occasion a perturbed singer had some 
warm words with Handel, and wound up the 
wrangle by threatening to jump on the harpsichord 
which he played. 

“Oh,” replied Handel, “let me know when you 
vill do dat, and I vill advertise it, for I am sure dat 
more people will come to see you jump than to 
hear you sing.” 





+o- 


A CONQUERING WILL. 


Many are the stories told of the way in which 
Pitt, the first earl of Chatham, frightened and 
silenced those who attempted to critic his speech 
or action in any way. 

On one occasion a member of the 
Commons made use of the phrase, “King, lords 
and commons, or’—directing his gaze toward Mr. 
Pitt—‘as that right honorable member would call 
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which have surprised me,” he said, “but now my 
blood runs cold. I desire the words of the honor- 
able member may be taken down.”” 

The clerk of the house wrote the words. 

“Bring them to me,” commanded Mr. Pitt, in a 
voice of thunder, By this time the offending 
member was thoroughly frightened. 

“Sir,” he said, addressing himself to the speaker, 
“Tam sorry to have given offence to the right 
honorable gentleman, or to the house. I meant 
nothing! King, lords and commons; lords, king 
and commons; commons, lords and king; tria 
Jjuncta in uno. I meant nothing! Indeed I meant 
nothing!" 

Mr. Pitt then rose, and said gravely, “I do not 
wish fo push the matter further; the moment a 
man acknowledges his error, he ceases to be guilty. 
Ihave a great regard for the honorable member, 
and as an instance of that regard, I give him this 
adyice—that whenever he means nothing, he will 
say nothing.” 


TREE MINES. 


One of the most curious industries in the world 
is the business of mining for coflin-planks which is 
carried on in Upper Tonquin, a portion of the 
French possessions in southeastern Asia. In a 
certain district in this province there exists a great 
underground deposit of logs, which were probably 
the trunks of trees engulfed by an eartnquake or 
some other convulsion of nature at a comparativeiy 
recent period. 


The trees are a species of pine known to the 
natives, and also to some extent to European com- 
merce, as nam-hou. The wood is almost imperish- 
able, and has the quality, either through its nature 
or as the result of its sojourn underground, of 
resisting decay from damp. This quality makes it 
particularly valuable for the manufacture of 
coffins, and for this purpose it is largely exported 
to Europe. 

The trees are often a yard in diameter. They 
are buried in sandy earth, at a depth of from two 
to eight yards, and are dug up by native labor as 
demand is made for them. 

In many other places in the world trees are 
found underground in a very fuir state of preser- 
vation. In Vermont certain meadows, which now 
are cultivated every year, are known to be under- 
laid with great masaés of logs, which were brought 
down and deposited in great jams in floods within 
the recollection of living men, and left where they 
were. In the course of time the interstices between 
the logs filled up with earth, and all were covered 
over evenly with more earth and vegetable growth. 

‘Whenever any of those buried logs are dug up, 
they are found to be in a surprisingly good state of 

reservation; but the business of “mining” them 

as not yet become an industry, 


A CHERISHED DOCUME 


The simple people of Alsace, who retain in their 
hearts a strong love for France at the same time 
that they are desirous not to offend their German 
rulers too much, have a hard time of it when they 
are brought to the ballot-box to vote for represent- 
atives in the German Parliament. In one election 
in a certain Alsatian district the two candidates 
were Kablé, an Alsatian of French sympathies, 
who had protested against the annexation after the 
war of 1870, and a German. 


On election day a peasant came to the polling 
place, which was presided over by a German 
official. The peasant had in one hand a ticket on 
whieh was printed the name of Kablé, and in the 
other a ticket bearing the name of the German 
candidate. 

“Mein Herr,” he said to the German election 
officer, “will you tell me which of these two tickets 
is the better one?” 

The officer looked at them. 

“Why, this is much preferable,” said he, indicat- 
ing the German’s ticket. 

“Ah, I thank you!” answered the peasant. “I 
will keep it next my heart.” 

He folded it carefully and put it in his inside 
coat pocket. 

“As for this other, then,” said he, with an air of 
putting it away from him’as an unworthy thing, “1 
will leave it here!” 

And he put the Kablé ticket in the ballot-box. 





NO MORE GAMBLING. 


That a man should look after money lost in 
gambling with penitent eyes and vow never again 
to be tempted to like sinful foolishness seems not 
so strange. But General Maury, in his “Recollec- 
tions of a Virginian,” tells how he was led to a 
similar decision by an opposite experience. The 
occurrence took place while he was an instructor 
at West Point. 


We had a very jovial and humorous set of young 
officers at the academy for several years after the 
Mexican war, and great kindness of feeling pre- 
vailed. We played whist, dime points, faro and 
brag at the same moderate rate. It was noted that 
at faro we almost invariably broke the bank. 

One winter I was laid up for many weeks by an 
injury to my leg, received while riding, and my 
during all that time, was the gathering place 
after dinner. The card table was drawn up to my 
bed, and I played my hand till tired and sleepy. 

One night we were playing brag, and as I became 
drowsy, little Frank Clarke said he would play my 
hand for me while I slept. When I awoke, the 
next morning, I found under my pillow the greatest 
amount I had ever won at cards. 

I reflected that it was a demoralizing amusement; 




















| that avarice, the basest of human passions, was its 





moving impulse; that often, at the card table, I 
observed some show of feeling that left an unpleas- 
ant remembrance against a comrade, and that none 
of us could afford to win or lose even a few dollars; 
so I ceased all play for money, and have been glad 
of it ever since. 








WELL PAINTED BABOONS. 


Catherine the Great was always on the lookout 
fora chance to make improvements. One day in 
crossing a Chinese bridge at Tsarsko-Celo, she 
noticed that the half.dozen wooden images of 
baboons upon pedestals, which ornamented it, were 
weather-worn. 











“The baboons must be repainted,” she said. 

The next day a painter was set at work upon the 
baboons; and every year afterward, while the 
empress’ lived, she gave orders to ‘have them 
repainted. Ather death, it had become an estab- 
lished annual custom 















aboons, covered two inches 
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The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. (Adv. 








COLLEGE HILL, Ohio. 


Ohio Military Institute. 

High-class school for boys. Willard Hall, board. 
ing school for girls. Separate schools and faculth 
Catalogues. DUD! MERSON, College Hill, Ohio, 


CULVER ACADEM on Lake Maxinkue- 


kee, near Chicago, 
prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools any 
Business, Military Drill, extensive athletic grounds 
and gymnasium. For illustrated circulars addres 
REY. J. H. MCKENZIE, Ph.D., Marmont, Indiana, 


YOUR SHEARS, MADAM, #isejieu constant 




















7inch steel shears, warranted, ¢0 cts. per pair, post- 
paid. They are made to cut and holdanedge. Our 75e. 
blade jac 


knife, razor steel, and the shears sent for 
ES nee list free and “How to Use a Razor.’ 

AHE GROSH, 80 A St., Toledo, Ohio. 
SEE The Eagle Pencil Company's 

NLY. New Pencil Sharpener with one 

of our Standard pencils. Ask your Storekeeper 

forthem. If he has none send us five cents and we 


will send you a sample. 
EAGLE PENCIL CO., 73 Franklin St., New York. 


STAMPS | 890 Se, mixed Victoria, Cave 
+ of G. H., India, Japan, ete., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 10¢. New sop. Price 
List Me ee wanted at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO.,4 Nicholson Pl., St. 


Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. 


Brass Ban Instruments, Drums, Uniforms and 


all Equipments. Send stamp for 
catalogue, 400 illustrations. Lyon & Healy, Chicago, 














Ladies Who Value 


A refined complexion must use PozZON1's Pow- 
DER. It produces a soft and beautiful skin. 





Boston, Mass., 145 Dartmouth Street. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors: Ross Turner, Ernest L. Major, Joseph 
De Camp, George Brewster, W. J. Kaula, Henry B. 
Pennell, Annie E. Riddle, F. M. Cowies, W. E. Burbank, 
The Twelfth Year of this well-established School will 
open Oct, Ist. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, 
ineluding Still Lite and Water-Colors. 
Special attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Il 
lustrating. Classes in Modelling and Decorative Design. 
Students have free access to the galleries of the 
Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred dollars ($500) 
ven in scholarships. Begin at any time. Kor cireu- 
jars address as above, 














You can 


‘“‘Do The Rest” 


yourself as easily with a Kodak as with 
any other camera—an illustrated manual, free 
with every Kodak, tells how in terms that 
any boy or girl can understand; but if you 
prefer 


“You Press the Button, We do the Rest.” 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Photographs Made for a Cent Each. 


The Kombi [= 
Camera 


Makes a picture the size 
of this and in any shape 
‘on please. It is a com- 
ined camera and graph 
oscope. 1 by 2 in.— 
weighs 40z. Goes in any 
pocket, no tripod to carry. 


Any Boy or Girl 


PTE tn . t 

P- can use it. 
2 , Will photograph anything or anybody. 
x Can be made tery profitable. or 


The Kombi, complete, $3.50. Strip of Film 
(25 exposures) 20 cents additional.» 

If not for sale by your Photo Dealer the Kombi will be 
sent to any address, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


ALFRED C. KEMPER, 208 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


KODAKS 
$6.00 to $700. 











Crescent Scorcher. 
The LEADING Wheel of the Year. 
woon Rims. 


PALMER TIRES. 
25 PouNDs. 


Price $90. 


EVERY CRESCENT GUARANTEED. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, Makers, 
CHICAG W_YORK. 








Last Year $5.00 Now $300 


‘Our Combination”’ 


Same value as thousands have paid us $5.00, wi 
offer now for $3.00. Suit, extra pair of pants am 
hat, all sizes, for boys, ages 4'to 14. All wool, patent 
siaake waist bands, never-come-off buttons. Great 
variety. 

Sample pieces sent free to any address, Combina- 
tions shipped C. O. D. with privilege of examining 
before paying, or write us age, weight, height of boy 
and size of hat, and enclose $3.60 and we will ship the 
Combinations prepaid. If it is not satisfactory, return 
itand we will sénd back your $3.60. 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, 
135 Clark St., Chicago, Il 


To Your Friends and Mak 
E Money. Send Stamp for Terms 








Sample, containing five complete 
pieces of late vocal and instrumental 
music, full size music paper, 

Woodward's Musieal Monthly, New York. 
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No. 2 


A Special Offer of Fashionable Jewelry is here made. 


olid Sterling Silver Sword Lace Pin, 
olid Sterling Silver Hat Pin, 

Any COMPANION Subscriber who will, between Aug. 9 and Oct. 8, 
obtain One New Subscriber will be given th 


Sterling Silver Link Button, 75. 
olid Gold and € 
Solid Silver Scarf Holder P: 


will be giy 


‘This beautiful ring fs sef{with a small R 
In cutting Jarge diainonds sill piegesyare frequently broken. 

‘Keds are igo Staal ltoabesc ty 
mounted-with only one or two sides ¢ 


Sixty Days’ Offer. 
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Solid Gold Ring, Diamond Setting. 


se Diamonds It is genuine 
the regilar way but are 
‘Theyare very pretty. Price of 

fil send us One New 





. Any COMPANION Subscriberwbo wi 


Subseriber between Aug. 9 and Oct. 8 will be given one of these rings. 





TWO SINGERS. 


1 A Poet. 


He fang his songs of battle won, 

Of frost and warmth, of stars and sun; 
.He sang of poets and’of fame, 

The silver trumpet of a name ;— 
He sang of love,—of golden wine. 
Men called his songs divine. 


He died when he had played his part,— 
Frost on his hair, spring in his heart ;— 
No falrer gift from life he wrung, 

Than the same joyance he had sung :— 
Died,—with no thought of higher things, 
His songs his only wings. 


I. A Court Singer. 


Singer am T to the King :— 
Yours be the glory to fight 
Nobly and well for the right. 
Mine it is—only to sing. 


Others sing sunshine and snow.— 
Sing of the stars in the sky.— 
Sing the King’s palace, 

Weeds in his garden that gro’ 


Ah, for the voice of the sea,— 
fengs such as theirs,—the divine !— 
Haply the King heareth mine 
Buch as I wish they might be. 
If I should die with the year,— 
Grieve for no tale half-told— 
Song on the lips grown cold; 
For the King will hear. 
JOBEPHINE PEABODY, 











Nay! 
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WHAT ONE CHURCH IS DOING. 


In the afternoon of May 15, 1894, a terrible fire 
raged through one of the poorer sections of a great 
city. Three hours passed, and abont two thou- 
sand people found themselves destitute and 
homeless. Long before the conflagration was 
wholly subdued the hope of the majority of these 
sufferers was centred in a church near by, which 
had fortunately escaped destruction by the timely 
dying away of the wind. ! 

‘This church for years has sought the poor, the 
suffering and the degraded in its parish, and 
when the hour of despair came to the neighbor- 
hood, the men, the women and the children, 
many of whom had barely saved their own iives, 
all of whom had saved but little else, turned 
instinctively to the house where but few of them 
worshipped, but where they knew they would be 
sure of welcome. 

One of the first to enter the doors of this haven 
of refuge was a°.aundress who did the washing 
for the church. Out of her burning home she 
had saved nothing of her own, but she brought 
the freshly-ironed things,—the church’s property, 
—true to the little trust confided to her, with a 
tidelity which shames the too easy ideals of honor 
that govern larger business wortds than hers. 
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the question : 


“‘What do you want, my good woman? 


A policeman of burly size but kindly face 
guarded the basement door of the church. A 
timid woman poorly dressed was stopped with 





It was the privilege of the writer, a day or two 
after the fire, to visit the church in the midst of 
its Christlike work. It was an impressive sight! | 
The building was thronged. Offices had been | 
hurriedly improvised, and assistants, men and j 
women, young and old, each wearing a clipped 
tag for a badge, and eager to be helpful. hurried 
to and fro in orderly disorder. 

In what was evidently the Sunday-school room 
children who had no longer a playground were 
tossing ball, while red-eyed, shabbily dressed 
parents looked on, half-sobbing and half-laughing. 

“‘Whoin do you want to see ?”” came the quick, 
business-like question from one of the attendants 
to a person seeking admission. 


| remains of the faded 





“The pastor.” 

“Tt will be necessary for you to wait. He is 
busy with the team, getting provisions.” } 

The yard had grown a strange crop. Mattresses ‘ 
upon mattresses were out for an airing, for the! 
church had not only been converted into a free 
restaurant, a clothing establishment, and a hospi- | 
tal, but had lodged scores of men, women and 
children who had no place to lay their heads. 

At that moment a two-horse wagon loaded with 
ftour drove up to the entrance. 

“No bill? They sent it here asa gift! Bless 
them !’’ went from mouth to mouth. The com- 
inittee had telephoned an order for flour to a 
leading grocer, and the firm had immediately 
despatched this wagon-load without charge. | 

“We have given everything we have in the 
house, and have hardly a bed to sleep on, only 
the clothes we have on to wear, and literally not 
a mouthful to eat left.” This was said by two 
church-members who were exchanging the confi- 
dences of the emergency, and blushed at being 
overheard. 

“Let me take the baby." A sweet girl 
approached a woman who, with her husband, 
had been vainly trying to quict a repulsive infant. ! 
To the bystander it seemed an act of Christian | 
heroism to touch the child even with the tip of 
one’s finger; but there were fifty other such babies / 





who were to be cared for, and here was only, 
another drop thrown into the whirlpool of misery. | 
There was a room full of provisiong, with huge 
loaves of French bread—all cordially given; | 
another overflowing with clothes to be distributed ; 
another with blear-eyed men and women who 
stared about them, dazed by their recent loss. In| 
another room the benches were filled with new 
applicants for dinner tickets and sleeping accom- 
modations. And all the while, through the same 


| one of the louse branches of its outer covering was | 





doors that the homeless had entered, kept pouring 
in gift upon gift, sign upon sign of sympathy. 


were not burned out."’ 

“Eh,” she gasped. “I want to give a spring- 
bed for the poor people. It’s all I’ve got to give.” 

The policeman passed her in, and then passing | ; 
his hand over his eyes he turned to the writer, 
and said: 
there would be more Christians. Look at ‘em! 
They’ve fixed me.” 

A distinguished philanthropist was heard to 
say: “I have long considered this church one of 
the most influential institutions of the city. T 
is no spurt. 

“How do yon do it?” a spectator asked of the 
assistant pastor. 

“Do it? Why, we can’t help ourselves. 
members demand it.”” 

Would that more churches were exemplifying 
the humanity of Christianity among the working 
men of our cities as this church is doing. There 
would be fewer strikes, less complaints against 
capitalists, and less danger of civil and social 
disaster in the future. » 





‘The 
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THE MOSQUITO CROWN. 


Whatever may be the ultimate result of the 
Nicaraguan invasion of Blueflelds, the Mosquito 
crown will never be restored. That curious relic 
of British intrigue in Central America was cap- 
tured few years ago, and smuggled out of the 
country. A traveller arriving one Sunday in 
Blueficlds from New Orleans, met an American 
resident who was to sail on the next morning for 
Boston. 


“You have come in the nick of time,” said this 
new acquaintance, “You shall be the last witness 
of the passing glory of royalty.” 

The Boston mau, who was superintendent of a 
mahogany camp, led the way to his room, barred 
the door, produced a hat-box, and opened it with 
mock solemnity. 

“It is the crown of the Mosquito kings,” he said, 
with an air of mystery. 

It was a band of tarnished silver, with a faded 
red plush velvet cap and a Hning of soiled chamvis 
skin, The silver was beaten out into a dozen oak 
leav with a coronet clasp in front. Underneath 
the leaves were two beaded lines, with spaces for 
alternating diamonds and seals of tortoise-shell. 
The jewels were mssing. 

It was the crown which successive Mosquito | 
kings had worn after it had been bestowed by an | 
English governor of Jamaica. When British pre. 
tensions over that region were withdrawn in 1x60, 
the king became a chief, but the crown was kept as 
a family heirloom. 

“Where are the jewels?” asked the traveller. 

“Pawned for demijohns of rum!” answered the | 
Boston man, “The chief function of Mosquito j 
royalty was intemperate drinking, and the faintly | 
exchequer often was exhausted. The crown itself 
was packed away among the old clothes of the 
chief's mother. drove a good bargain for it in! 
my, lumber camp.” 

‘he crown was held up for the visitor’s inspec. 
tlon, and was then cautiously replaced in the hat 


box. | 

“The Indians do not know that I have it,” said 
the purchaser. “They would have mobbed me if 
they had suspected that 1 was despoiling them of 
the'symbol of native sovereignty. T might not be 
able ‘to get_aw: from Bluetlelds if the negroes 
knew that 1 was carrying the crown with me to 

resent it to some American museum. You must 

cep my secret until I have sailed.” 

The traveller, who witnessed the last honors paid 
to the Mosquito crown in that back room, could 
well believe that the natives would resent its cap- 
ture by the American trader. Only a few weeks 
before he had stood in the ruined Mexican church 
of Tzintzuntzan before Titian’s reputed picture of 
the Entombment. The Indians, who fairly worship 
that picture, were on guard, and would not allow 
him fo approach it closely. 

Those Mexican peasants have refused large 
offers for the painting from New York and other 
cities; poor as they are, they will not allow it to be 
removed from their pecieh church. It is all that 

randeur of the empire of 
thelr ancestors. Traditional are highly 
prized by semi-civilized races. 




















relics 


————+-+ 
A NIGHT WITH LIONS, 


Among the many African adventures described 
by Mr. Selous is one of a night passed in a tem. 
porary hut built by his Kafirs as a shelter frum 
which to shoot lions, which were baited by the 
carcass of an ox placed ten paces away. Soon 
after dark, footsteps were heard outside on the dry 
leaves, and then some dark object loomed up 
beyond the carcass of the ox. It might be a hyena, 
especially as it held its head up. But it passed the 
ox and came near the hut. From its boldness It 
ought to be a lion. At that instant two more vague 
forms appeared, and the one first seen came still 
nearer, and presently was within three yards of 
Mr. Selous's rifle. 


Mr. Selous fired, and the report, loud as it was In 
the silence of the night, was at once “dwarfed and 
drowned by the terrific roaring grunts of the 
wounded lfon.” A few moments more, and a 
gurgling noise assured the hunter that the beast 
Was at the point of death. 

Even while this was passing, and almost before 
Mr. Selous had got another cartridge into his rifle, 
a second Hon came up, and he fired again. The 
roar that followed could have been beard a mile 
awn It was followed by moans, and then by 
stillness. The second lion wag dead. 

Mr. Selous whlwueret, to his companion that the 
sport was probably over for that night, but the 
words were hardly out of his mouth before they 
heard some animaf breathing within a few feet of 
them. The next instant the hut was shaken, 














nd 


torn off. 

Another lion was there, and was trying to get in! 
It tore off one bongh after another, and soon came 
to the place at which the men had entered. That 
was now blocked with poles. There the lion | 
stopped, and from the nuises—it was too dark to nce | 
anything—it was plain that he was trying to get his | 
paw through: 

Finding ft impossible to see the beast, and fearing 
that he would topple the whole structure over upon 
their heads, Mr. Selous pushed his rifle between the | 
poles in the direction of the sounds, and fired at a} 
yenture, This report, like the others, was answered. 
by the most terrific “grunting roars,” followed by 
moans. 

“Three lions in about five minutes,” one of the 
men xaid to the other. That was pretty good luck. 














the hut. 


two lions were atill present—“less than ten 
from the muzzles of the rifles”—though absolutely 
nothing could be seen. 


now and then snurling at each other. 


Mr. Selous. 
“If there were only more churches like this, | ‘that to lie thus in the wilds of Africa within ten 
yards of a couple of lions feeding noisily, and 
30 
keep one 
breeds con! 
wake my young companion, and tell him not to 
snore, ag the noise might disturb the lions.” 


. . a went away before the first ray of light, and at 
They do such things right along.” | daybreak the two men. found two liont lying dead 
not far from the hut. 
find, although they had no doubt it lay dead in the 
thick bush and griss within a tew hundred yards. 


Southern Birouac narrates a pleasing story of what 
may be called an eccentric outcropping of the 
general desire for an annual break in the monotony 
of human existence. The heroes of the story are 
an old slave and his master, described as a well-to- 
do farmer. 
and in fact had been brought up together, the 
negro having been one of the old family servants. 
| Old Sam wag a faithful creature and a privileged 
character, well treated, and in general well pleased 


ing ears” began to ripen, he was invariably seized 


suminer so much, and after that he always accom. 


to the amazement of every one, himself included, 


than Monte Carlo. Nature has smiled royally upon 
it, and man has done his utmost to turn It into a 
paradise of the eye. Yet this outward beauty is 
only a snare to lure men on to gamble at the tables 
set temptingly forth in the feverish atmosphere. 
No one will be deterred from trying bis luck at the 
tables by the “croaking” of others, but perhaps 
one who had taken the following prescription would 


and arrived at the little station, whisper his errand 
in the cab. 
cemet: 


ing appearance. 


Many beautiful trees, shrubs and flowers, however, 
relieve the gloom, and every 
kept. 


other side of the main entrance, is a small encios- 
ure, walled in and having a gate of open Ironwork 
aly 


suicides of Monte Carlo, buried by the parish 


jsomewhat larger than that by which gardeners 
mark their seeds, and on this t# painted a number; 
nothing more. 

into the ground which mark spots as yet unappro- 
priated. 


heightened by two monumental stones, garlanded 
wi 





remainder are mere numbers. 


ix only or chiefly the poor who are put into the 
krounil here. 


There were two more of the beasts, but it was 
not likely that they would venture near the hut. 
So the men lay down. Before midnight they several 
times heard sonfe animal sniffing round the back of 
the hut; but it never came in front of the shooting 
holes, nor did it touch the poles, though sometimes 
the sniflings were very loud and came right up to 


Before very long it was plain that the remaluing; 
ards 


For hours they lay devour- 
ing the carcass of the ox, crunching the bones, and 


One curious feature of the case is mentioned by 
“It would be supposed,” he says, 





etimes snarling loudly, 





id be enough to 
yet to show how ‘famidiarity 
mipt? Eray mention that twice [had to 





The upshot of the matter was that the two lions 


The third one they could not 


ee 


SUMMER RAIN. 


Out of the cloud, some gracious angel’s bosom, 
(pon the land’s white thirst and withered heat 
The great soft pearls of rain are dropping slowly. 
So pure and cool, from Heavenly fountains sweet. 


Faster they fall, and every leaf is trembling 
With joy expectant, while the mountain's brow 
1s swathed fn dewy mist-folds vague and tender, 
And all the forest depth is watered now. 


From the gray mystery of their cloud they hasten, 
The Hving drops, in chanting steady Trilla, 
They bicas the leaf and bud, and follow deeper 
Into Earth's heart until her Jonging stills; 


And all the veiled air thrills with grace and mercy, 
With peace ¢xultant all the pastures sing, 
For lo! God leaneth o’er us openhanded, 
He satistieth every living thing. 
IRENE PUTNAM, 
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VJOYED THEIR FREEDOM. 
On the authority of a Tennessee gentleman, the 





The two were of about the same age, 


with his lot; but once a year, just when the “roast- 


with an uncontrollable desire to “run away.” 


In due time he always came back, and in view of 
all the circumstances, the usual punishment was 
always omitted. 

“FT jes’ couldn't help myself,” he would say, and 
the excuse was accepted. 

After many such escapades, his master sald to 
him one day : 

“Sam, do you really enjoy runuing away?” 

“"Deed I does, Marse John,” answered the slave. 
“Deed | does. Hit’s de mos’ fun in de worl’. 
Coon-huntin’ aint nowhars to it.” 

“Well, then, Sam, next thne you take & notion to 
start just let me know, and Ill go with you, and 
try it myself.” 

Swe “enough, in 
due season Sam came 
to his master. 

“Ole marse,” he 
said, “I "bleeged to 
lightoutmighty soon. 
Ef you gwine wid 
me, you better be 
xittin’ ready. When 
de time comes I got 
to go quick.” 

“Ole marse” kept 
a bright lookout, and 
when Sam started he 
was on hand. 

They had a delightful time. They fished, caught 
possums, foraged upon orchards and melon 
patches, picked blackberries, and haunted the 

eenest nooks in the forest, all of which Sam 

new well. “Ole marse” had never enjoyed a 








panied Sam on his annual “run away.” 

At last Sam died. His old master grieved for 
him sincerely. He was sad, too, over the thought 
that his own summer pastime was at an end. ut 


when rousting-ear time came ronnd again, the fit 
seized him as strongly as ever, and he ran away 
by himself. 
=e 
THE OTHER SIDE. 
Perhaps no place in the world is more lovely 


have little desire even to play and win. Says M. 
Betham-Edwards: 


The traveller is advised to take train to Monaco 


river's ear, “Drive me to the suicides’ 






‘y! 
A French cemetery, with its wreaths of bead. 
work and artificial violets, has ever a most depress- 
That of Monaco is like any other; 

we find the usual magnificence and usual, tinsel. 





inch is exquisitely 
uite apart from this vast burial-ground, on the 
'8 locked. 


Here, in close proximit 
h, broken bottles and 





to heaps of garden 
other refuse, rest the 


rave.digger, without funeral and’ without any 
ind of religious ceremony, 
Each grave is marked by an upright bit of wood, 








Apart from these are stakes driven 


The indescribable dreariness of the scene is 


h wreaths and surrounded by flowers. The first 
rds the memory of a young artisan, and was 
d by his fellow-workmen; the second com. 
morates brotherly and sisterly affection. Both 
des were driven to self-murder by play. The 











There are poor gamesters as well as rich, and It 





The bodies of the rich, if identified, 


are immediately removed, and by me: 

influence, interred with’ religious ‘rie’ ‘amily 
suicides are buried at Nice and Mentone, ast) 
bodies of many others are conveyed to thelr hye 
homes in all parts of,the world. ms 
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SATISFIED. 


Peter Cartwright, the famous Western preacher, 
was a man of action. On one oceasion he went 
a large hotel where he was unknown, and ashe 
for a room. He was dusty and travel-stained, and 
none too prepossessing in appearance, and the boy 
led him up three flights of stairs and throug 
several crooked passageways, till he Teached the 
small apartment which had been assigned to the 
preacher. 


Peter Cartwright looked about him, and then sai 
Eas esaes 

“And how am I to find my way out of this 
1 ahould like to know?” i oe 

“Ring the bel sir,” responded the lad. 
ring the bell, and somebudy 
you the way down-stairs.”” 

“Humph!" said the preacher. “I know thee 
bells; the more you ring them, the more nobuiy 
comes! Send the landlord to me.” 3 

The boy departed, and presently the proprieur 
of the hotel came bustling up-stairs, to know what 
was the matter. 

“Have you a hatchet in the house?” demanded 
Peter Cartwright. 

“A hatchet!” echoed his host. “Why, certaials, 
sir, we have one, but what do you want of it?” * 

“I propose to blaze my way out of this Place,” 
replied the preacher, “That's what they do out 
where I came from, if they get lost in the woods; 
and if there should be a fire here, or for any reason 
T should want to get out in a hurry, that's what | 
Prepose to do!” 

The landlord looked at his guest's resolute face, 
and without another word seized the preacher's 
bug and led the way down two flights of stairs «o 
a room which was quickly and easily reached from 
the hotel entrance. 

“All right,” said Peter Cartwright, when he hal 
surveyed his new quarters and “got his bearings;” 
“all right! 


“Sa 
will come and shoe 


No matter about the hatchet.” 
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DISOBEDIENT TURKEY. 


A recent story in The Companion reminds acure. 
spondent of another instance in which a tirecone 
march was relieved by a bit of drollery. 

Major B. was a severe officer. His command 


was marching along a hot and dusty road is 
southern Pennsylvania. Orders were very strict 


against foraging, but in spite of them a ‘soldier 
suddenly sprang out of the ranks in 
fat gobbler standing among the sum: 
the roadside. 
The turkey started off in a hurry, with the maz 
Major B. called out angrily, “Hak! 
Halt!” 


yursuit of & 
bushes on 


after hin. 
What do you mean? 





A few hurried steps, and the goldier laid we 
turkey low with a blow from his riffe-barrel. 

“There, dum ye!” he exclaimed, as he pickedit up. 
“1 reckon you'll understand that when the major 
says halt, he meanz halt!” 


+ 
CONSIDERATE. 


In these days when so many complaints are 
made of household servants, their assertive man. 
ners and lack of interest in the family they serve, 
itis pleasant to find an example of a kind-hearted 
girl who was really willing to help her employers. 
The story is given In the Yonkers Statesman. 

A young lady was lately married to a literary 
man who does his work at home. It is good wor 


and is well paid. For servant the newly marred 
air had a buxom German girl, who proved herself 


happy, and also seemed to take a deep interest in 
the affairs of the young couple. Of course she 
saw the husband around the house a great deal. 


One day she came to her mistress with a look of 
perplexity in her face. 

“Ogscuse me, Mrs. Blank, but I like to sy 
somedings.” 3 

“Well, Rena?” 
You won't be mad by me, alretty?” 
“Why, what iz it you wish to say?” 

The girl blushed, fumbled her apron, stammered, 
and then replied: 

“Vell, you pay me sixteen dollar mont—"—__ 

“And T cannot pay any more,” said the mistress, 
decisively. 

“It is not dot,” responded the girl, “but I fod! 
be willing to take fifteen dollar till—till your 
husband get work.” 


———__+e-____ 


NOT SO BAD. 


In most of our colleges there is a class of young 
men at the present day who dress as fashionably 
as they can, “go in” for sports and sometimes for 
dissipation, and affect indifference to all great 
questions of thought and intellectual endeavor, 
declaring all these things to be a “bore.” They 
are, so far as all really important things are con 
cerned, as dull as can be. 

In one of the great colleges recently there was 
youth who came from a New England farm. He 
Was a serious student and an able man, and ‘A 
high to his classes; but his clothes, although neal, 
were cheap and of country make, and he had, 00 
doubt, a decidedly, rustic look. 


One day one of the students said to him, sobs 
do you know the name that those swell fello 


have for you?” 
“What is 1t? 


“No,” sald he. 
“They c ne ‘Clodhopper.’” 
answered the countryman. 









“Indeed Well, 
that’s all right. Dd much rather be a clodhoppet 
than # clod 


=o 
A TREE’S HEIGIT. 


A correspondent in the West sends he ia 
panion a suggestion for a still simpler metho is 
measuring the height of a tree than the one whiel 
was recently given. It ie as follows: 

Take a stick a foot long and measure the shadow 
it casts when placed upright. Then measure oe 
shadow which the tree caste at the same fi, 
Divide the length of the tree’s shadow yt be 
Jength of the stick’s shadow, and the reault 
the height of the tree. 
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GARDEN NEWS. 


The latest floral news is out, 

And butterflies will spread the story; 
Sweet Pea delights to gad about 

And gossip with the Morning Glory. 


The Pansy with her pretty face 
Stands still upon the garden border 

To watch Nasturtiums run a race, 
And struggle back in gay disorder. 


The Mignonette, so small and shy, 
Has really,such a sense of honor 
That she returns a sweet reply 
‘To even those who tread upon her. 


The Honeysuckle greeting sends 





To Humming-birds who answer gaily, 
And all the flowers ask insect 
friends 
To come and call upon them 
daily. 
ANNA M. PRatr. 


—+e-+—____ 


A RIDE WITH OLD BILLY. 


Dolly Dutton and her cous- 
in Ruth sat under the big 
elm in front of the house, 
with their dolls around them. 

Many who passed along 
the shady country street 
smiled and nodded at the 
litle girls, who seemed so 
happy and contented. 

“Ruthie,” said Dolly, 
“there comes Miss Sereno. 
It’s missionary day, and 
she'll leave Old Billy here 
and walk to meeting with 
ma,—she always does,—and 
I've thought of something 
perfectly splendid! Let's 
dress up in those funny old 
things of Aunt Hannah's 
and go to ride. We'll play 
we are city ladies.” 


“I'm afraid maybe it 
wouldn't be right,’ said 
Ruth. 


‘Miss Sereno won’t mind,” 
said Dolly, ‘and pa says Old 
Billy needs exercise. We'll 
have plenty of time, for they 
always call on Miss Eunice 
afterward and talk about her 
spine, and then go to the 
minister’s. They never get 
back till supper. Come now, 
so’s to be all ready when 
they tarn the corner by the 
church. It'll be such fun!”" 

Two quaint little ladies 
came from the house soon 
after, dressed in long dresses, 
with very short waists, white 
silk shawls and big poke 
bonnets, and climbed into the 
old-fashioned chaise with 
yellow wheels. 

“I guess we had better go 
this road,"’ said Dolly, turn- 
ing the horse’s head toward 
the country road, “it’s so 
very quiet that we won't 
meet so many people. It’s 
quite a pretty place here, don’t you think, Mis’ 
Warren—there is such a breezy wind ?”" 

“Yes, I’ve brought all my children to spend | 
the summer, so to have ’em get full of health,’’ 
said Mrs. Warren. “I don’t see what makes 
folks all laugh so, but maybe they do in the | 
country ‘cause they're so happy.” 

“I 'most b'lieve that man is the minister, but 
he laughed so I couldn't tell, I think he isn’t 
very polite,’’ said Mrs. Dutton. 

Just then a load of gay young people from the 
hotel drove past them. 

“The dear little grandmothers !”’ said one lady. 
“Such sweet, innocent faces! I doubt if they | 
could do anything wrong.” | 

Dolly and Ruth heard and blushed under their 
big bonnets. They were already wishing, down 
deep in their guilty hearts, that they were under 
the big elm at home, 

“I guess we'd better go back now,’’ said Mrs. 
Warren, ‘‘maybe the children willcry. My baby 
has got the mumps so she can’t eat any pickles. 
She cries after 'em dreadfully, but I have to say 
N62”? 

“Poor thing,” said Mrs. Dutton. “My baby 
has mumps 'most every week. We'll have to 
keep on this road ’cause I don’t know how to 
tarn round, but maybe it will come out by our 
house.”” . 

“Don’t you s’pose you can turn round ?”’ asked 
Ruth, after a long silence. ‘What will Miss 


eas 


ae 
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THE YOUTH 


nsver can turn back, and I always was”afraid of 
her. What shall we do?” 

‘‘Let’s get out and run home, and tell ’em all 
about it. It’s "most dark now.”” 

“{ don't dare,”’ said Dolly, just ready to ery. 
“Why, Ruthie! There is the church, this minute! 
Didn't I tell you we'd come out all right?” and 
Dolly laughed, gleefully. 

“Who is that coming?" asked Ruth, faintly. 
“T b'lieve it’s Miss Sereno.”’ 

“Yes,” said Dolly, ‘and I’m going to own 
right up and have it over.’” 

Miss Sereno had stopped and was gazing at 
them with an astonished face. 

“Who in the world—”’ she gasped. 

“We are playing we are city ladies,” said 
Dolly, talking very fast, ‘but it isn’t nice at all 
‘cause we didn’t ask you about it. Do forgive 
us, dear Miss Sereno. It was all my blame— 
every bit.”” 

Miss Sereno laughed until she had to lean 
againsta treeforsupport. Her spectacles dropped 
off, and tears ran down her face. 

When she could speak she said, sweetly : 

“Well, dears, I guess there isn’t any harm 
done. I forgive you, and I will try to remember 
that little girls like to ride. I'll take you home 


A PICNIC. 


GRANDMOTHER’S WEATHER 
BUREAU. 


When the baby’s eyes are stormy, 
With a pucker jn between, 

Grandma shakes her head and murmurs 
She’s afraid it’s going to rain. 





When the baby’s eyes are dancing, 

Shining like two stars with fun, 
‘andma smiles and says she’s certain 
We shall have a spell o’ sun! 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNE 
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IN FPLY-TIME. 


“Alice,”’ said grandma, “I wish you'd put the 
fly-paper on the wash-bench in the back kitchen. 
Somebody has been careless and left the screen- 
door open, and the flies are buzzing around there 
at a great rate.” 

“Yes, grandma,”’ said Alice, and she took it 
carefully in both hands and carried it from the 
dining-room to the back kitchen. ‘Why, there 
are only six flies on it! Do you think that is 
very many ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied grandma, “that is six too many 
to have in a dining-room. I don’t want to see a 
fly in the house. There’s a large one now, 
bumping on the window. T hope he'll be caught.” 








Baby Katharine was trotting around from one |_ 


room to another. 


a eR 


She had onl 
at oe 


just learned that 





COMPANION. 


and tell your mothers not to scold you. Of course 
it wasn't quite right to take the horse without 
leave, but Iam sure you would never do it again.”” 

"No, indeed! We never will,’ said Dolly, 
gratefully. 

They never did, but Dolly and Ruth had many 
delightful rides, after that, in the chaise with Miss 
| Sereno, behind Old Billy. Junta D. Prox. 
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BIRTHDAY KISSES. 


Three times on the left cheek, three times on the 

| right, 

Three times on the forehead, so curly crowned and 
white, 

‘Three times on the dimpled chin I kissed our baby 
Bay, 

Because the bonny darling is three years old to 
day. 

Fa ee ne eee 


Srx-ygzar-oL.p Alice, travelling on the cars, 
regarded a fat lady near her so long and so 
earnestly that the lady remarked pleasantly, at 
last, “Well, my dear, what do you think of me ?’’ 
“J think,"’ replied Alice, “that you would be a 


very nice-looking lady if you could only be} 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Btc. 


th 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A month of heat and drought, and glow 
Of sunshine, my initials show; 
The season that must pass away 
When that departs, my finals say. 
Cross - Words. 
My first, industrious habits teach, 
My second is the Hindoo’s speech; 
y third is uk as a bear, 
My fourth the high priest used to wear; 
Beneath your feet my ji/th we'll seek, 
My sixth runs sadly down the cheek. 


2. 


A GATHERING OF NOTABLES. 
Who are the originals of the pseudonyms? 








slimmed a little.” 





for dinner, when she heard Katharine erying in 
| the back kitchen. 
| ‘You'd better bring the baby in here, Alice,” 
|she said, “‘she may get into mischief if she's 
| alone.” | 

Alice went out of the room but called back at 
once, ‘Grandma, come here quick and see what a 
great, big fly we’ve caught!’ | 

Grandma put down her bow! of peas and went | 
into the back kitchen, and sure enough! there 
was a big fly with its eyes full of tears and wrig- | 
gling like everything, trying to get away. It had 
two little dimpled hands which grandma took up | 
gently from the sticky paper that held them fast. | 
| “We don’t want to drive this dear fly away,” she 
said. 

“No indeed, I guess we don't,’’ said Alice. 


because she couldn't. era Nepal 





++ = 


Wuen Fay was about four years old, she went | 
to a circus for the first time in her small existence. 
On her return her aunt said to her: ‘Well, my 
dear, what did they have at the circus?” “O 
auntie, it was lovely,’’ answered Fay in the full- 
ness of her joy, ‘they had pink lemonade and 
elephants." 








A trxy girl returning from a first Visit to a 
to the 





Sunday school where she had listene 


Pa 








An entertainment was given by The Wizard of 
the North (1), in honor of The Great Cham of Eng- 
lish Literature (2) and The 
Father of Histoty (3). The 
orator was The Old Man Elo- 
quent (4). Thomas the Rhym- 
er (5) recited a poem, and The 
Swedish Nightingale (6) sang. 

‘The Sage of Concord (7) and 
The Samian Sage (8) held a 
discussion, to which The Phi- 
losopher of Malmesbury (9) 
listened, 

The Father of his Country 
(10), The Iron Duke (11), The 

Aittle Corporal (12) and Old 
Noll (13) talked of military 
affairs. 

The other guests were The 
Swan of Avon (14), The Et- 
trick Shepherd (15), The Chil- 
dren’s Poet (16) and The Bard 
of Twickenham (17). The 
Great Mogul (18), The Grand 
Monarque (19) and The First 
Gentleman of Europe (20) 
sent regrets. Peter Pindar (21) 
and Poor Richard (22) waited 
at the table, wearing the dress 


of Diedrich Knickerbocker 
(28). 
3. 
ENIGMA. 


I asked him why he spent 
his summer vacation in. the 
1, 2 3, 4, 5, 6. He replied, 
“1, 3,3' 3,4,'5, 6.” 

4. 


OBLIQUE RECTANGLE. 


A letter. 
. The whole. 
. To demand. 
. Extent. 
. To-imitate. 
. Diadem. 
~ Skill. 
. Behind. 
. Denoting the final end 
or purpose. 

10. Stiff. 


et 


Sarge 








Relating to civil life. 
A figure less than ten. 
Polite. « 

. Fearful. 

5. Discolored. 

To perish. 

» A letter. 











5. 
RIDDLE. 


A thousand things and noth- 
ing more, 
Not less, but half of less, 
will rea a couch for fairies 
fit; 
And yet if you should sleep 
on it 
Your bones would ache I 
must admit. 
Whatisit? Can you guess? 


6. 
PUZZLE. 
Behead an Australian bird, 


— and leave the ery of a domes. 


tic animal. 
Behead plan! 

pigment. 

ehead virtuous, and leave 

by word of mouth. 

ead a circular body, and leave part of the 





, and leave a 









ad unclosed, and leave a small enclosure. 
id a sign, and leay beings. 
ad to rush, and leay 


The beheaded letters spell the home of a poet 
who died August, 1891. 








Conundrums. 


What bird suggests a letter of the alphabet 
printed in color?” Blue-jay. 

Why is a dark person likely to be dishonest in 
business? Because he can never be a fair trades- 
man. 

Why do they never feel_a drought in England 
while Queen Victoria lives? Because of the long 
“Wettin’ reign.” 

When is a kitchen like humiliation? When it is 
a basement (abasement). 

Why is a man who makes two misstatements like 
the letter R? Because he is incorrect twice. 














Katharine didn’t say anything, but that was| ,nowers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rose in Bloom (Louisa M. Alcott). The 
White Rose (Melville). Under the Lilacs (Miss 








| Alcott). Holy Rose (Walter Besant). Laurel 
Bush (Miss Mulock). White Heather (William 
Black). Morning-Glories (Miss Alcott). Figs and 


Thistles (Tourgee). Pansies (Mrs. Alden). Sesame 
and Lilies (Ruskin). Under Green Apple Boughs 
(Helen Campbell), A Crown of Wild Olive 
(Ruskin). 
cagle, Drake, Dove, Turkey, lyre bird, secre- 
kingfisher, weaver bird, tailor bird. 

8. Taf, Tartar. : i 
10) 4ayerha toy fico ftp) dhye (Grime, rec 
Ye (Site) nt-rés (Frainyt— Atgust. 

5. London. 
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NAIL - BITING. 


The practice of nibbling at the finger-nails is to 
be condemned, first, on the ground that the nails 
are thereby rendered brittle and unsightly, and 
secondly, because it is a senseless habit which 
makes the practice of it a source of constant irrita. 
tion to the friends of any one who has the habit. 

The habit is usually acquired at school in early 
childhood, and steps should at once be taken to 
break it up. 

This may be done in various ways. Itis usually 
sufilcient to explain to the child the perniciousness 
of the habit, requesting him to be constantly 
watchful againet it In himself, and to discourage 
the practice in every one else. Punishment is 
usually uncalled for. 

Strategy may be resorted to in case the habit is 
well established. The finger ends may be dipped 
in some harmless preparation of a disagreeable or 
bitter nature, which will serve to remind the child 
what he is doing. 

A French tnvestigator has lately published the 
regults of an elaborate study of the subject, chiefly 
in reference to the importance of the habit as an 
Indication of nervous disease. 

His investigations have been pursued among the 
school children of Paris, among whom he found 
the habit widely prevalent. Of the total number 
of children examined, about one-third were given 
to the practice, the greater proportion being among 
the girls. The age at which the habit was most 
common was found to be between twelve and 
fifteen years. 

The investigator thinks he has discovered a 
remarkable relation between nall-biting and a 
defective, or at least an tmpaired stability of, mind 
and character, ag all the teachers united in saying 
that the pupils addicted to nail-biting were the 
poorest students. The boys were inclined to 
effeminacy, and the girls to slackness. Both sexes 
showed a lessened ability to sustain the attention, 
and were consequently the hardest pupils to teach. 

According to this French student the habit is best 
corrected by endeavoring to transform the uncon. 
scious act into a consclous one, thereby counter. 
acting the tendency to a confirmed habit. 

It is doubtful if nail-biting is indicative of any- 
thing more serious than a nervous temperament, 
which should be treated on general principles. 


Seg 


EAGER TO KNOW. 


During the Civil War many of the colored people 
of the South were of course very anxious to know 
what it meant and how ft was coming out. Mrs. 
Botume describes a conversation to which she once 
Mstened, after the war was over, among some 
colored women. They were talking over the old 
times. One sald: 

“My father an’ the other boys used to crawl 
under the house an’ Ie off the ground to hear 
massa read the newspaper to missis when they 
firet began to talk about the war.” 

“See that big oak-tree there?” said another. 
“Our boys used to climb Into that tree an’ hide 
under the long mogs while massa wad at supper, 80 
as to hear him an’ the company talk about the war 
when they come out on the piazza to smoke.” 

“I couldn’t read, but my uncle could,” said a 
third. “I was waiting-mald, an’ used to help 
mieais to dress in the morning. If massa wanted 
to tell her something he didn’t want me to know, 
he used to spell it out. 1 could remember the 
letters, an’ as soon as I got away I ran to uncle an’ 
speHed them over to him, an’ he told me what they 
meant.” 

That sounded to Mrs. Botume like a pretty large 
story. 

“Can you do that now?” she asked. 





THE YOUTH’S 


“Try me!” exclaimed the colored woman; “try 
me an’ gee!” 

Mrs. Botume spelled a long sentence as rapidly 
as possible, without pausing between the words, 
and the woman immediately repeated it after her, 
without missing a letter. 

It is perhaps not surprising that this woman was 
disappointed at the slow progress, as she thought 
it, of her children when they were sent to school. 
One of them, to her profound disguat, could not 
read when he was three years old! 

“Why, If I had his chance,” she cried, rolling up 
her eyes and stretching out her hands, “do you 
think 1 wouldn’t learn?” 

It ts pleasant to know that this same backward 
boy became a scholar and a leader among his own 
people. 


ON A MULE. 


In riding a mule up a mountain, where the trail 
often runs along the edge of a precipice, the rider 
ig told that it is safer to let the beast have its own 
way than to attempt to guide it. But even in 
mountain-riding the old adage holds—there is no 
rule without its exception. Miss Sanborn tells us 
in her book, “A Truthful Woman in Southern 
California,” that tn ascending Mount Wilson she 
let the reins hang from the pommel) of the saddle, 
and humored her mule’s wish to nibble the herb- 
age. 

Ata narrow place, with a sharp declivity below, 
the beast fixed his jaws upon a emall, tough bush 
on the upper bank. As he warmed to the work, 
his hind feet worked around toward the edge of 
the chasm. The bush began to come out by the 
roots, which seemed to be without end. As the 
weight of the mule was thrown heavily backward, 
I looked forward with apprehension to the time | 
when the root should finally give ae | 

I dared not and could not move. The root gave 
way, allowing the mule to fall backward. One 
foot slipped over the edge, but three stuck to the 
path, and the majority prevailed. 

After that I saw it was safer to let my faithful 
beast graze on the outer edge. All went well until | 
he became absorbed in following downward the 
folage of a bush which grew up from below. 

As he stretched his neck farther and farther 
down, I saw that he was bending his forelegs. His 
shoulders sank more and more. I worked myself 
backward, and was sliding down behind—too late. 
The bush broke, causing the mule to fall back 
forcibly, against the inner bank, with myself sand- 
wiched between the adamantine wall of the moun- 
tain and the well-shod heels of the mule. 

The animal, being as much scared as myself, 
started up the trail on a gallop. I had saved my 
Ufe, but lost my mule. I resolved to push on. At 
the very first turn a boy appeared hurrying back 
with my palfrey. 





PROMISING PUPIL. 


The “Life of General Sir Hope Grant” contains 
an amusing account of the teaching carried on, 
perhaps fifty years ago, in the dame school of an 
Engilsh village. 


A little fellow was brought forward as a show 
pupil when some ladies were visiting the school, 
and responded thus to questioning. 

“What's the first letter of the alphabet?” asked 
the dame. . 

“Ah don’t know.” 

“We must give him a commencement, ma’am,” | 
said the teacher, aside. ‘A is the first letter. 
What's the second?” 

“Ah don’t know.” | 

chat is it that buzzes about the garden?” 

“Flies.” 

“Thou art a stupid boy. Bees buzzes about the 
garden. 3’s the second letter. What’s the third?” 

“Ah don’t know." | 

“What do I do when I look at thee?” 

“Thou squintest.” 

“Oh, thou stupid boy! Do I not see thee? C ts 
the third letter. Now what do two and two make?” 

This time the boy answered with triumphant 
readiness: “Five!” 

“See, ma’am,” said the old dame, 
“how nigh he is to it!" 





exaultingly, 





SOAKED UP. 


Monsieur Calino Js fond of instructing his young 
son in natural history, and never fails to give a 
Prompt answer to any question that he may ask. 
One day Calino Juntor asked Calino Senior where 
the water which was in the brooks went to. 

“Into the rivers,” said monsieur. 
nd where does the water in the rivers go to?” 
nto the sea.” 
nd where does the water in the sea go to?” 


“It 1g absorbed by the sponges at the bottom,” 
answered Monsieur Calino. 








REAL BEAUTY. 


A reply which was at once wise and witty is said 
to have been made by a gentleman to whose deci- 
sion in regard to a certain matter two pretty young 
girls appealed. 

They were discussing the question as to what 
constitutes beauty in a hand, and differed greatly 
in opinion. At last they referred the matter to the 
old man, of whom they were both very fond. 

“My deare,” said thé old gentleman, with a kindly 
smile, “the question ig too hard a one for me to 
decide. But ask the poor, and they will tell you 
that the most beautiful hand in the world is ‘the 
hand that gives the most freely.” 


USEFUL AT LAST. 
Flying-machines, like schemes for the securing 
of perpetual motion, are apt to be better in theory 
than in practice, but the Washington Star reports 
one partial exception to the rule. 


“Hullo, Timming,” eatd a friend; “have you done 
anything with your flying-machine yet?” 





“Anything practical?” 

“Oh yes, eminently go. Part of it I nsed for 
kindling, and by putt! ne rockers on the rest I made 
it into a first-class cradle for the twins.” 


HER EXPLANATION. 


The almost startling frankness of children often 
creates amusement and sometimes discomfiture. 


Edith was giving a birthday party and there was 
some slight delay In providing seats for her little 
friends, when she spoke up, quite soberly : 

“You see, it isn't that we have not chairs enough, 
but I have asked too much company.” 


AN exchange declares that the times must be 
very hard, for of the twenty-six letters of the 


tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 















alphabet, ail but four are out of work. 


COMPANION. 


Burnett's Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
(Ado. 


aes 


For the teeth use “ Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. 


Price 25 cents a bottle. (Ade. 
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HE 
HERE’S YOUR CHANCE. 
TO INTRODUCE THE FAMOUS 


IMPERIAL WHEELS 






ly high 

7 iinprovements 
ted circular free. Great Opportunity for Agents. 
AMES & FROST CO., Chicago, Tl. 
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SYLPH CYCLES Bx 


EASY. 
Handsomest,easiest run- 
ning cycles of the year. 
Highest Award World's 
Fair. All weights & tires. 
$125 and $150. Cata. free. 


ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., 
8 G Bt, Peoria, IN, 








« BICYCLE 


WRITE US AND SAVE $10.00 TO $50.00. SURE! 
STOKES M 


SPLENDID FALL SUIT 
and Xr PANTS for $3.64 


COMPANION readers will find this our 
best value. It is of good wool Cassi- 
mere—not all wool but very nearly so, 
Fall and winter weights; dark colors; 
equal in appearance and’ will wear as 
wellas the finest all wool outfit costing 
twiceas much. Pants have double seat 
and double knees raking them extra 
durable. Complete suit with 

$3.64, or $4 post-paid. 4 to 14 years. 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS., 7*3A*sa7fore™ 
Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 








extra pants 





CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

‘The Perfect of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
for Indigestion, ach tablet con- 
tame one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Origtnators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 


Never Mind 


what you have tried in the form 
of ointments, suppositories or 
liquid applications. If you suf- 
fer from 


Piles, Fissure, Fistula, 


etc., you should not put off 
another day a trial of our 


DRY HEATED 
i Vapor Cure. 


It’s as different from all other 
methods as earth and air, and the treatment is a 
positive pleasure in comparison with any other. 
Sent post-paid for $1.00. To learn what’ former 
sufferers think of it, write for our circular free. 


KOMGHACIN CALORIC CO., 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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taser ee f 
hael, Angelo, Rubens, Tasso 
The “LINENE’ » the Best and Most Economical 
Collars and Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, being reversible, oné 
collar is equal to two of any other kind. 
They fit well, look well, and wear well. ‘A box of Ten 
Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs for, Twenty-Five Cents. 
A Sainple Collar and Pair of Cuffs by mail for Six 
Cents. Name style and size, Address 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
77 Franklin St., New York. 27 Kilby St., Boston, 


Yor! 
Cyclists Coat. 


6 Oz. 
Rubber Coat 


for Cyclists, Tourists, 
Fishermen, ete. Feather: 
weight. Rain ‘and mud- 
Proof. Solid front.fastened 
with patent snap buttons. 
Coat without sleeves, $1, 
POST-PAID., (Send chest 
measure.) 

Coat with sleeves, $1.75. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
35 Essex St. Boston, Mass. 















“ Protection.” 





FG. COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. | 


AUGUST 9, 1804. 





THE AIM OF 


Lactated Food 


IS TO MAKE BABIES HEALTHY AND 
STRONG. IT IS ESPECIALLY SUCCESS- 
FUL WITH CHILDREN HAVING WEAK 
AND DELICATE STOMACHS, AND DUR- 

ING THE TRYING HOT SEASON. 
Free Free to any mother for trial upon receipt of 4 
2-ct. stamps to pay postage. Mention this paper. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


W.L,. Douc.as | 
$3 SH 


A 25-ct. can of LACTATED Foon will be sent 
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> W-L-DOUGLAS, 
. BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wenring the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 
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Hay-Fever Sufferers 


Who go away for the summer to escape the disease put themselves 


to just so much unnecessary expense. 


These men stayed at home and took our treatment: 


FARIBAULT, MINN., Dec. 20, 1888, 
P. HAROLD Hayes, M. D. 

Dear Doctor: —In response to your letter of inquiry 
after my health, am happy to be able to reportgto you 
that Tum well and have been well all through the year 
of Rrace, 1893, Just about. closing 

have your last box of medicines on hand, but un- 
touched. Y have gone through the first August and 
September months in thirty years without a sneeze or a 
wheeze, F. A. BERRY. 





ROSLINDALE, BOSTON, Mass., Dec. 18, 1898. 
P. HAROLD Haye, M. D. 

| , Dear Sir: —Referring to yours of the sth, Iam pleased 
| to nay that since taking your treatment in 1ws7, Ihave 
not been troubled with Hay-Fever in the least degree. 
For a perlod of about tent, years previous to 1687 { was 
troubled with the above disease, it coming on at the 
usual time and lasting until frost’came, but after tak- 
jag six weeks’ treatment, I can truthfully say that I 

have never had a return of it, W. L. WEDGER. 





Don’t you think it would be wise for you to stay at home in comfort, save 
the expense of going away, attend to business, take our treatment, and 


Be Cured to 


Particulars free on application to 


Stay Cured? 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A Great Change. 


“What's this?" said Colonel Starr of the 
British army, looking up from his camp 
table where he was writing a final message to 
the Maharajah. The sun jas on the point 
of rising, the air was crisp and the sky was 
splendid. Lalpore, on her buttressed slope, 
sat as proud and as silent as ever; but 
something like a blue ribbon floated from 
the south wall over the river. 

“What's this?’ said Colonel Starr, with 
the deepest possible astonishment. 

“Pris’ner, sir,” answered Thomas Jones, 
saluting. 

“What! Nonsense! What do you mean?” 

“Peters were on dooty, sir, at the second 
outpost south, sir. It were about two hours 
agovas far as I could judge, sir, not ‘avin’ the 
time by me. Peters seed pris’ner a-comin’ 
strite for the camp across the sands from the 
river, sir. Peters sings out, ‘Oo goes ?’ hand, 
there bein’ no notice took, p’ints, si 

“Yes,” interposed Sunni, composedly, “he 
did. But he did not fire. And that was well, 
for he might have hit me. I am not broken.” 

“Go on, Jones,” said the colonel, ‘this is 
very queer.” 

“Pris’ner were about ten yards off, sir, an’ 
as he says, Peters might ‘a’ hit 'im,”’ grinned 
Sergeant Jones; ‘‘but afore ‘e’d made up 
mind to fire, ‘e’d come so close Peters saw 
’ow small he was, so ’e didn’t, sir. Peters 
“opes as ’e did right, sir.’ 

“Quite right,”’ remarked Sunni; ‘‘Peters might 
have killed me.” 

The colonel nodded. He was looking with 
absorbed interest into Sunni's eyes.. He came 
out of his instant of abstraction with a start, 
while Jones went on with respectful volubility. 

“Peters says as ‘ow be were all struck of a 
heap, sir, at ’earin’ the young one call out in 
English, sir; an’ bein’ so light complected fer a 
native, sir, an’ even lighter in the moonlight, 
Peters didn’t rightly know wot ’e might be firin’ 
at, sir. Peters is a bit superstitious.” 

“Peters took him then, I suppose,’’ the colonel 
smiled, ironically. 

“Beggin’ your pardin, sir, it was rather ‘im as 
took Peters; ‘e walked strite up to ‘im, an’ 
‘Ware is the burra sahib?’ says he. Peters sent 
‘im into the guard tent to me as he passed on ‘is 
beat, and pris’ner says, ‘ You aint the burra sahib! 
says he. Then I says to pris’ner, ‘You sit down 
on the ground an’ give an account of yourself,’ 
saysI. Says he, quite 'aughty like, ‘I'll account 
fer myself to the burra sahib,’ an’ wouldn't take 
no chaff. But he lies down an’ curls ’isself up in 
the sand an’ goes sound asleep in no time; an’ 
"ere ’e is, sir.” 

“Also,” corrected Sunni, ‘he gave me some 
coffee. Heis a good man. Are you the burra 
sahib?”’ he asked the colonel. 

But Colonel Starr was not in a mood to answer 
questions regarding his dignity. He looked at 
the queer, slender figure before him, in its torn 
coat of embroidered silk and its narrow, shapeless, 
dirty, cotton trousers; and especially he looked 
at the boy’s hair and eyes—hi 
and his blue eyes. 

“You are not a Rajput; you are an English 
boy,” he said finally, with amazed conviction. 

At another time the colonel would have been 
wild with excitement at such a find, but for the 
moment his mind was full of graver things. In 
an hour he meant to attack T.alnor 
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peepul-tree, and thence to the south | “H'm," said the colonel. ‘‘And what is that | deserted 1 am disposed to send you back to him, 
wall and thence to the river bed. | white building with the round roof that we see | since you are of no use to us. If you are his sry 
It was not hard. Knowing the | from here?” it is my duty to have you shot. I will give you 

- shallows of the river I arrived quite “That is the mosque of Larulla,”’ said Sunni; | five minutes to prove yourself neither one nor the 
easily by wading.” “but it is no longer of consequence, there are so | other.” 

“You come from the fort! Are | little Mussulmans in Lalpore. The soldiers hang| Sunni lifted his blue eyes entreatingly to Colonel 
there other English there?'’ The | their guns there now.”” | Starr’s face, but the colonel had turned it away. 
colonel’s voice was quick and eager. | “Ah! And has the Maharajah many soldiers, | He was watching a little brown lizard sunning 

“Not even one! Ee-Wobis was | and have they good guns—new guns?” | itself outside the tent door, and wondering how 
there, but he is killed.”” 

“Ah! when was he killed ?”” 

“In the evening, on thé tenth day 
of the month, I do not properly 
know for why. It was not the 














“And this is the Baby?” 
Maharajah,” added Sunni, quickly, “it was Mann! Sunni looked into the 
Rao. Ee-Wobis was my countryman, and I hate | colonel’s face with eager pleasure 
Mann Rao.” | to reply; but there he saw something that 

The orderly came for the final message that was | made him suddenly close his lips. He had not long he could keep his disciplinary expression. 
to be sent to the Maharajah. Colonel Starr told| lived ten years among the Rajputs without | You could hear nothing in the tent but the ticking 





| him it would be ready in half an hour. Ivarning to read faces, and in Colonel Starr's he of the watch. Sunni looked at the lizard, too, 
“Have you had any breakfast >’? he asked. saw that all this talk the colonel desired about | and so the minutes passed. 
“No, thank you—not yet,"’ answered Sunni, | Lalpore was not for Lalpore’s good. Three of them passed. Colonel Starr found 
politely. The boy thought for a minute, and tightened | himself hoping even more that the boy should 
The colonel wrote an order and gave it to| his lips, while a little firm line came on each side stand firm than that he should speak; and began 
Thomas Jones. ‘Be smart,’’ he added. of his mouth. He only opened them to say, | to say softly within himself, ‘I am a brute.” 
Until Thomas Jones returned with some bread | “Burra sahib, I cannot tell you that.” | The fifth minute was up. 


and bacon and a bowl of milk, and until Sunni “But you must tell me,” said Colonel Starr, | Will you speak ?”’ asked the colonel. 
had eaten the bread and drunk the milk, the | firmly | “Burra sahib, no,’’ said Sunni. 
colonel looked at the boy as infrequently as he “No,”’ returned Sunni, ‘not that, or any more) At that instant an officer of the staff galloped 
could, and said only two words. informations about the fort.’’ up to the door of the tent. 
“No bacon ?”’ he asked. The colonel’s face grew stern. He was not “They're tired out at last, sir. Six horsemen 
Sunni flushed. “If it is excusable,” said he, | accustomed to disobedience. have just left the north gate, signalling for a 
“7 do not eat of the pig.’’ “Come,” he said, “speak, boy. I have no time | parley.” 








At which Colonel Starr’s face expressed curios- | to waste." His tone was so vibrantly command- ‘The colonel jumped to his feet, and gave half a 
ity, amusement, and interest all at once; but he | ing that Sunni felt a little nervous thrill run all | dozen orders without stopping. The last one was 
| kept silence until Sunni had finished. over him. to Sunni. 
“Now,” said he, pleasantly, ‘listen, my “No,”’ said he. “Stay here!’ he said. ‘You shall soon go 
| prisoner. Iam sure you have a great deal to tell The colonel tried another way. | back to your own country.” 


me about yourself. Very good, I will hear it, I] “Come, my boy,” 





aid he, gently, “you are| The Chitan horsemen had ridden out to 
should like to hear it. But not now—there is no! English, are you not?” | announce the coming of the Maharajah, so that 
time. Since you have taken the trouble to escape | Sunni nodded. the English officer might meet him half-way. 
from this place, you do not want to go back again “Then you must serve the English queen. She | They gave his message gravely and rode slowly 
I suppose ?” has sent me here to punish the Maharajah for | back. Half an hour later there arose a great 
“TI want to go to my own country—with yon,” | killing the padre-sahib. You must help me.”” | shouting and blowing of trumpets inside the 
| said Sunni, “I can march.” “The Maharajah did not kill ee-Wobis,” cried | walls. The royal gate was flung open, and the 
The colonel smiled. It was the smile of a brave | Sunni, excitedly ; “(I have already once said that.| Maharajah appeared, swaying in a blaze of silk 
man and kindly. His men knew it as well as |The Maharajah he like ce-Wobis. Iam English, | and jewels upon an enormous elephant with a 
| they knew his sterner looks. Sunni thought it a | but the Maharajah is my father and my mother. | painted trunk and trappings fringed in gold and 
beautiful smile. I cannot speak against the Maharajah, burra | silver. 
| “You shall go,” he said, ‘but we are not quite sahib.”’ frumpeters and the crimson flag of Chita went 
ready to start yet. Perhaps in a few days, There came a light into the colonel’s eyes which | before him. Mann Rao and the other generals 
| perhaps in a few weeks, we shall be. A good|was not kindled by anger. He found himself rode belfind Tim; at_his side sat his bard, his 
deal depends on what you can tell me.”” liking this slip of a ragged urchin with-fgir haiz,. poot laikeate, @vith Gldydn’ Eyés*speaking con- 
Sunni looked straight into the colonel’s eyes, a | who defied him—liking him tremendously! Bat’ stant’ into-his‘royatéay-Shé gtorious annals of 
little puzzled. the crisis was grave; he could not let himself be | his house. 
«How do they cet water in Talpore 2?” asked | defied. He tank ont hia watch and made his face Colonel Starr and his little suite met this won- 
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his diamond aigrettes and his silken swathings, 
and the broad-shouldered British officer, in his 
queen’s red coat, solemnly kissed each other. 

They exchanged other politenesses, spoke of 
the beauty of the scenery, and the Maharajah 
arranged a “‘durbar,"’ or mecting for debate, to 
be held in his hall of audience at two that after- 
noon, when he would hear the desires of the 
British Raj. 

All the morning Sunni sat in a corner of the 
colonel's tent, as he had been told. The colonel 
was very busy, and took no notice of him except 
to say that he should have some dinner. He 
heard talk of the Maharajah's visit and of the 
durbar, and he thought seriously about it. i 

When the time came, Sunni had concluded 
that he also must go to the durbar. He said so 
to Colonel Starr. 

“Nonsense!” said the colonel. ‘And yet,” he 
added reflectively, ‘it might be useful to have | 
you there. I dare say you will be safe enough. 
You are not afraid?" 

Sunni said he was not afraid. So they all 
went; and the Maharajah, rising from his ivory 
chair, received them with much state and cere- 
mony. He frowned when he saw Sunni, but 
said nothing. 

The durbar proceeded. Formally and according 
to strict precedence each man spoke. With great 
amiability Colonel Starr presented the demands 
of the English government; with greater amia- 
bility the Maharajah and his officers repelled 
them. But Colonel Starr was firm, and he had | 
the unanswerable argument of four hundred 
well-armed men and two nine-pounders, which ! 
Mann Rao would have to meet with the good-for- | 
nothing cartridges. | 

After duly and sadly reflecting upon this, the 
Maharajah concluded that he would give up 
ee-Wobis'’s murderer,—one of his murderers, at 
any rate,—and let himself be ‘‘arranged,”’ at all 
events for the present. Afterward he would say 
to Mann Rao that it was only for the present. f 

He summoned all his politeness to his aid, and 
said in the end that such was his admiration for 
the English lord-sahib in Calcutta, such his friend- 
ship and respect, that he would welcome any one 
who came to Lalpore in his name. 

“Accompanied by a small force,” added Colonel 
Starr in the vernacular; and the Maharajah also 
added, while Mann Singh behind him ground his 
teeth, ‘Accompanied by a small force.”’ 

“One word more,” said the Maharajah, ‘‘and | 
the durbar is ended. The opium pledge will 
appear, and we will drink it with you. From 
the palm of your hand I will drink, and from the j 
palin of my hand you shall drink; but the lips 
of the boy who comes with you shall not taste it. 


‘The Rajputs do not drink opium with their be- 
trayers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Tink took it gently from him, slit the oilskin 
down the side with a pocket-knife, and pat back 
into the colonel’s hand the small, leather-bound 
book. On the back of it was printed, in tarnished 
gold letters, ‘Common Prayer.”” 

lt was a very little book, but the colonel was 
obliged to hold it with both hands. Even then 
they trembled so that he could hardly turn the 
fiy-leaf. His eyes filled as he read there, “Evelyn 
Starr, from John Starr, December 5, 1855," and 
remembered when he had written that. 

Still the shadows crept eastward, the mynas 
chattered in the garden, the scent of the roses 
came across warm in the sun. The Rajputs 
looked at him curiously, but no one spoke. 

The colonel’s cyes were tixed upon Sunni's 


face. He made one or two efforts to speak that 
did not succeed. ‘Then, ‘And this is the baby ?"° 
he said. 


“Hazur, yes,” replied Tooni; “it is Sonny 
Sahib!" 

The colonel looked at Sunni an instant longer, 
and the boy smiled into his face. 

“Yes,” said he assuredly, with a deep breath, 
“it is Sonny Sahib.” 


and the news was brought to me then," remarked 
the Maharajah, complacently. 

It was three weeks, after all, before the Maha- 
rajab of Chita was satisfactorily “‘arranged.”’ For 
three weeks Thomas Jones indulged in roast kid 
and curry every day from Lalpore, and Lieutenant 
Tink, having no more warlike way of amusing 
himself, made sanguinary water-color sketches of 
the city to send home to the Misses Tink in 
England. 

The day came at last when Colonel Starr and 
Sonny Sahib went to pay their final respects to 
the Maharajah. With his hand upon his son’s 
shoulder, the colonel turned once more after*the 
last courtesy had been exchanged. 

“Your highness will remember,”’ said 
English soldier, proudly, ‘he did not tell.” 

Sana JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
(The End. 
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BOAT SONG. 


Adrift, with starlight skies above, 
With starlit sens below, 

We move with all the suns that move, 
With all the seas that tlow. 


Selected. Andree Lang, 
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A DAGHESTAN PATTERN. 


Phuwbe Jane Breck hung the little rug over the 
arm of the old hair-cloth rocking-chair, and Mrs. 
Ponsonby Ten Broeck gazed at it critically. 

“It’s a real Daghestan pattern,” said the great 
lady, who was a summer visitor at East Pales- 





Sunni heard, and his face grew crimson. 
“‘Maharaiah,”’ he shouted, ‘I did not tell! I, 
did not tell!’ The Maharajah shrugged his | 
shoulders contemptuously. 
“He is not of our blood; why should he have: 
kept silence ?” sai the old man. | 
“But he did keep silence,’ said the colonel, ' 
looking straight into the Chitan’s sunken eyes. 
“] asked him about your men and your ammuui- : 
tion. I commanded him, I threatened him. I 


trina; and Phebe Jane colored high with pride 
and pleasure. Being only fifteen years old, and 
not the capable one of the family, it was a great 


, Satisfaction to have her handiwork admired by a 


lady from New York. s 

ou really have a knack at rug-making,” 
said Phoebe Jane’s older sister Eunice, when the 
visitor's carriage had gone. It was at that very 
moment, while Phasbe Jane was washing the best 
thin glass tumbler in which the lady bad drank 








give you my word of honor as an English soldier 
that he would say nothing.” | 

The English in India are always believed. A | 
ery went up from the other Chitans. Mann Rao! 
caught the boy up and kissed him. | 

“Then,” said the Maharajah, slowly, “I love! 
you still, Sunni, and you shall drink the opium | 
with the rest. Your sou,” he added to Colonel 
Starr, “will bring praise to his father.”’ 

The colonel smiled. ‘1 have no children,”* | 
said he. ‘I wish he were indeed my son.” 

“If he is not your son,” asked the Maharajah, 
“why did you bring him to the durbar ?"" 

«Because he wished to come —"" 

“To say that | did not tell,”’ said Sunni. 

“Call the woman,” ordered his highness. 

Tooni was in the crowd in the courtyard, 
waiting to see her old master pass again. She 
caine in bent and shaking, with her sar-over her 
face. She threw herself at Colonel Starr's feet 
and kissed them. 

“Captan-sahib!"” she quavered. 
sahib, me bani se/—from your mercy.” 

There was absolute silence in the audience hall. j 
A parrakeet flashed through it, screaming. The 
shadows were creeping east over the marble floor; | 
a littie sun flamed out on the hilt of Mann Rao‘s 
sword. ‘Ihe colonel stooped over the old woman 
and raised her up. His face whitened as he 
looked at be 

“It's Tooni!” he said, hoarsely. And then in 
a changed voice, unconscious of the time and ! 
place, *“Looni, what happened to the memsahib 2?” 
he asked. 

The ayah burst into an incoherent torrent of 
words and tears. 

«The memsabib was very. very ill," she said; 
“there were not five breaths left in her body. 
The memsahib had gone in the cart—and the 
chola baba—the little baby—the Sonny Sahib— 
had always had good milk—and she had taken 
none of the memsahib’s ornaments. only her little 
black book with the charin in it 

“That is true talk.”’ interposed Sunni; “Tooni's 
words are alltrue. Here is the little black book.”” 

Colonel Starr had the look of a man in a dream, 
half-conscious and trying to wake. His lips | 





“Captan- 











her cream, that a great idea came to her. 

She did not tell Eunice at once; Eunice was 
trying to trim Pauleny Jordan's bonnet “kind of 
subdued,” according tu that lady's injunctions, 
as she was coming out with new false teeth, and 
Was anxious not to look too “‘flighty.””. When 
Eunice had something on her mind was not the 
time to talk to her. Besides, it was such a great 
idea that it almost took Phwbe Jane’s breath 
away. 

If she could have told her Cousin Luella, that 
would have been a comfort. Luella went to the 
Oakmount Female Seminary, and knew almost. 
everything; but Luella and she were forbidden to 
speak to each other, because her father and 
Luella’s mother, Aunt Cynthia, had quarrelled 
long ago. 

Aunt Cynthia's boys, Jerome and Albion, and 
Phebe Jane's brother, Llewellyn, had always 
scowled at each other, but Pheebe Jane and 
Luella had wanted to be friends ever since the day 
when Luella’s buff kitten got lost in Wingate’s 
woods, and Phoebe Jane climbed a tall tree, in 
the top of which it was mewing piteously. and 
restored it to its mistress’s arms. 

That had happened long ago, when they were 








\ little girls; but ever since they had known them- 


selves to be congenial spirits. So Pharbe Jane 
longed to ask Luella’s advi about her bright 
idea. But as that could not be, she allowed it 
to rest awhile in her eager brain, and then 
proceeded forthwith to develop it. 

Phwbe Jane stole softly into «the shepherdess 
room’’—-they called it so because the old-fashioned 
paper on the walls was covered with shepherdesses 
with their crooks and their flocks of sheep. It 
was the best room, the parlor; but although 
Phoebe Jane's father and mother had lived in that 
house ever since they were married, the room had 
never been furnished. 

They had always been planning to furnish it; 








that had been one of Phiebe Jane's mother’s hopes | nerves affected, while others declared that “a 
jas long as she lived. and now Eunice, whenever | mother in Israel.” like old Mrs. Tackaberry, 
she was able to save a little money, said that; should be allowed to indulge in such a harmless 


sometime, perhaps, they could furnish the parlor. 
Eunice had made a beautiful lounge for it out 
of an old packing-case, and Mrs. Tisbury, when 


“The woman saw your honor this morning, | 


Eunice said the great difficulty was the carpet—it 
was such a large room. 

Phoebe Jane stood in the middle of the room 
and surveyed it with a measuring eye. 

“Llewellyn will paint the edges for me,’’ she 
meditated, ‘‘and it is very stylish to leave half a 
yard all ’round.”’ 

“Then we could have the choir rehearsals 
here,”" said Phoebe Jane aloud to herself. 

The choir rehearsals were held in the church 
before the service on Sunday mornings, which 
was a very inconvenient time for those singers 
who lived away up beyond Pigeon Hill down at 
Wood End. ‘These rehearsals seemed a little 
like profaning the Sabbath, too, to some of the 
singers; and, anyway, it was not pleasant and 
social, as it would be to have them in the evening. 
But it cost too much to heat or even to light the 
jchurch for evening rehearsals; it was a large, 
| old-fashioned church, and Palestrina was poor. 

The Brecks had a large parlor organ; it almost 
filled the little sitting-room. Mary Ellen, the 
sister who died, had bought it with her school- 
teaching money. No one else in Palestrina had 
such an organ, and Eunice had often said, with a 
long sigh, ‘‘How delightful it would be to have 
the choir rehearsals here, if we only had the 
| parlor furnished !"° ; 

Phoebe Jane decided that if she had a ‘knack"’ | 
it was high time she used it to accomplish some- 
thing worth the while, especially as she had an 
uncomfortable sense of not being good for much. 

Eunice was #®famous housekeeper, and could | 
trim bonnets so well that people preferred her 
work to that of Miss Perkins, the village milliner. 
; She was so useful in sickness that every one sent 
for her; and she could play beautifully on the 
organ, too, although she had never taken any 
lessons. 

Even Llewellyn, who was thirteen years old, 
and only a boy, could be trusted to get dinner 
better than Phaebe Jane; he could draw delightful 
| music out of the old fiddle that they had found in 
| Grandpa Pulsifer’s garret, and could puzzle the 
| schoolmaster himself when it came to mathe- 
matics. 

Phoebe Jane couldn't play on anything, except 
a comb, and she was obliged to go to the barn to 





[into two parties, one insisting that old Mrs. 


| indulge in that musical performance because it 
‘ made Eunice nervous; she said she cou/d bear it 
if Phoebe Jane could keep a tune. And Phebe 
Jane was very apt to be at the fuot of the class at 
school. 

Never mind! Mrs. Ponsonby Ten Broeck 
night flatter, but Eunice certainly never did, and 
Eunice had said that she, Phoebe Jane, had a 
“knack.” 

Pheebe Jane slipped away that afternoon with- 
_out giving any account of herself. She called 
first on old Mrs. Prouty, who had been the Pales- 
trina dressmaker for fifty years. Old Mrs. 
! Prouty had the reputation of being “snug;’’ she 
had a great store of “pieces” in her attic, and she 
|had never been known to give any away, even 
for a crazy-quilt. 

But she and Phoebe Jane were very intimate. 
Phoebe Jane had brought up Mrs. Prouty's tender 
brood of turkeys, hatched during a thunder- 
shower; had always stood up for Ginger, the old 
lady's httle rat-terrier, that was voted a nuisance 
by the neighbors, and had twice rescued him 
from cruel boys. Moreover, old Mrs. Prouty's 
niece Lorinda sanz in ‘the seats,’ and longed 
for evening rehearsals, 

The pile of spieces” in Mrs. Prouty’s attic was 
‘like a mountain of rainbows, and old Mrs. 
Prouty lad so good a memory that she knew to 
| whose dress almost every piece had belonged. 
| Phoebe Jane made two or three other calls, and 
before she went home the success of her plan 
seemed assured. 

Eunice said, ‘1 don’t see how you're guing to 
make a rug that’s large snough,”’ and «I hope 
you won't get tired of it berore it’s hulf-done, as 
you did of the bed-spread you begun to crochet." 
| But she helped; Eunice would always help, 
, though she was practical and saw all the difficnl- 
j ties at once. 

Llewellyn got the Corey boys to help him make 
a frame that was large enough, and he helped to 
make the rug, too. By dint of hard work it was 
finished and laid upon the parlor floor the first of 
December. As Phaebe Jane said, if you don't 
believe it was a siege, vou’d better try one! A 
real Daghestan pattern, nine by twelve feet. 

Then, alas! when the rug was down, and the 
(parlor furnished. all the pleasure of the choir 
rehearsals was spoiled by a church quarrel. it 
| Brose as church quarrels and others often do, 
' from what seemed a very small thing. 

Old Mrs. Tackaberry, Aunt Cynthia's mother, 
ihad the old-fashioned New England habit of 
| suspending all labor on Saturday evening, and 
. beginning it again on Sunday evening; and being 
!a very obstinate woman, she rrou/d knit in the 
| Sanday evening prayer-ineeting. No matter how | 
Houd the minister and the members prayed and‘ 
| exhorted, no matter how loud the congregation | 
!sang, old Mrs. Tackaberry’s  knitting-needles 
| seemed to click above everything! 

Some people were shocked and some had their 















| 
| 








eccentricity. At this time the church was divided 





‘Yackaberry should cease to knit or leave, and 


worked as he took the oilskin bag from Sunni, | she moved to Orland, had left them her base-!the other declaring that if she left. it should 


and he looked at it helplessly. Little Lieutenant | 


burner stove to use until she wanted it. But 


‘eave with her. 


AUGUST 16, 1994. 

So the church was rentasunder. The supporters 
of old Mrs. Tackaberry hired the town-hall for 
their services, and a young divinity student for 
their minister. The funds that had been barely 
enough for one church were sadly insufficient for 
two, and there was.enmity between old friend» 
and neighbors. So Phoebe Jane said, with a 
tearful sense of the futility of all human hopes, 
that there was “no comfort in half a choir 
rehearsal.” 

It was old Mrs. Tackaberry who had made the 
trouble between Aunt Cynthia and ber brother- 
in-law, years before, so it was not very likely that 
the Brecks would espouse her cause, though 
Deacon Breck, who was a mild and gentle man, 
and never had qnarrelled with anybody but Aunt 
Cynthia in his life—Deacon Breck said he ‘‘wished 
folks could have put up with the knitting, for he 
believed it was conducive to godliness to let some 
folks do as they were a mind to.”’ 

Asif Phoebe Jane had not had disappointment 
enough, the worst storm of the season came on 
that Saturday night when the choir bad been 
invited to hold its first rehearsal in the newly- 
furnished parlor. It was a rain, following a 
heavy fall of snow. The roads were almost 
impassable, and most of the singers lived a long 
distance from the village. 

The town-hall was opposite the Brecks’ house, 
and Phoebe Jane, looking out of the window. saw 
that the choir of the new society was assembling 
in spite of the storm. It was to be a great occa- 
sion with the new society to-morrow; Jerome, 
Aunt Cynthia’s oldest son, who was a stadent in 
a theological seminary, was going to preach. 

Buta great volume of smuke was pouring vut 
of the doors and windows of the hall, and 
Llewellyn, who had been over to investigate, 
announced that “that old chimney was smoking 
again, and they would have to give up their 
rehearsal.” Then Llewellyn, who was a strong 
partisan, and didn’t like Aunt Cynthia’s Jerome. 
turned a somersault of excitement and delight. 

“It is too bad!"" cried Phoebe Jane, whose soul 
was sympathetic. ‘‘Father—Eunice—don’t you 
think we might ask them to come in here ?"" 

Father Breck hesitated, rubbing bis band: 
together nervously. He said he was afraid peuple 
would think it was queer, and if any of their choir 
should come it would be awkward. 

Then Eunice suddenly came to the front, as 
Eunice bad a way of doing quite unexpectedly. 

“I think Phoebe Jane has a right to use the 
parlor as she likes; she worked so hard for the 
rug,” said Eunice. 

“Well, well, do as you like, Phoebe Jane. 
Maybe it’s a providential leading.” said Father 
Breck. 

Phazbe Jane threw her waterproof uver her 
head and ran out. ‘There were Aunt Cynthia aud 
Jerome, and with thei a professor from Jerome's 
seminary. Phoebe Jane had a lump in her throet 
when she tried to speak to them, but behind, ob 
joy! there was Luella. 

“If you will come and rehearse in our parlor— 
you know about my rug!"’ said Pocbe Jane: 
and then she drew her waterproof over her head 
again and ran back. 

There was a consultation, evidently. Phoebe 
Jane heard old Mrs. Tackaberrv’s voice, and was 
afraid they wouldn't come. 

But they did! It seemed almost the whole of 
the new society that came pouring into the parlor. 
aud by that time Alma Pickering, and Jo Flint. 
and the Hodgdon girls, of their own choir, had 
come! 

It would have been a little awkward if old Mre. 
Tackaberry had not been immediately struck by 
the new rug, and begun to ask questions about i 
with a freedom that made every one laugh. 

Soon they were all talking about it. Phoebe 
Jane remembered, as she had meant tu, where 
she put almost all the ‘pieces’? of which Mrs. 
Prouty had told her the history. 

Old Mrs. Tackaberry cried about the pink 
delaine that was her little granddaughter, Abb: 
Ellen's, who died, and about the brown tibet that 
was her daughter Amanda’s wedding dress when 
she married a missionary and went to China, and 
died there. 

Then they all laughed at an arabesque in one 
corner which was Jerome's yellow flannel dress— 
Pheebe Jane had been a little afraid to tell of that, 
Jerome was so imposing in a white necktie. Aunt 
Cynthia wouldn't believe that she had let the 
dressmaker make that dress until she remembered 
that it was the time when she scalded her hand. 

People kept coming in. Phoebe Jane had an 
inspiration, and made Llewellyn go and invite 
them. It became a good old-fashioned neighber- 
hood party—‘just like a quilting,” old Mrs. 
‘Tackaberry said. Everybody found some of their 
‘pieces’ or their relatives’ ‘‘pieces’’ in the rn. 
and smiles and tears and innumerable stories 





; grew out of this. 


The new-comers found the two factious apppar- 
ently so reconciled that they were surprised out of 
any animosity that they might have felt; and 
when they came to rehearse their music it hap- 


; pened, oddly enough, that both parties had chosen 


the same hymn, and they all sang together! 
When they had finished rehearsing, some one - 
Phaebe Jane never was quite sure whether it wa- 
Jerome or the professor—started ‘Blest be the tic 
that binds."’ How they did sing it! Old Mrs. 
Tackaberry's thin, cracked treble sang out in 
detiance of time and tune, and when the hyinn 
ended tears were rolling down her seamy cheeks. 
“['m goin’ back to the church!” she said. 
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brokenly. ‘I've sp’ilt my meet'n’s and other 
folks’s long enough. And—and—Il'm goin’ to do 
what I’m a mind to, to home, when it comes 
sun-down on the Sabbath day, but I aint goin’ to 
knit a mite in meetin’ again—not a mite!"" 

There was a great hand-shaking; Aunt Cynthia 
and Father Breck actually shook hands, and out 
im the entry old Mrs. Tackaberry kissed Phoebe 
Jane. 

In spite of the bad roads, there was a great 
congregation in the East Palestrina church the 
next day. It was the professor who preached. 
He chose for his text, ‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers,’ and every one looked at Phebe Jane 
until she grew red to the very tips of her ears. 

She and Luella walked homeward together— 
openly, arm in arm; and it seemed like walking 
in paradise, although one went over shoe in mud. 

Sovn1e Swerr. 


— =O - 


AT SUNRISE. 


What joy to watch the bolts of fire 

Shoot out the crimson bow of dawn, 

And Night’s dumb silence leave the lawn 
‘To Morning's glad exultant choir! 


Selected. — William H. Perkins. 
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IN THE OKEFENOKEE. 


In Six Chapters.— Chapter HII. 


A “Cracker’’ Camp. 


A well-beaten path led upward through the 
dense humnmock between the swamp proper and 
the pfne ridge composing the island upon which 
Joe and Charley bad disem. 
barked. As it was now near 
sundown, and the boys were 
painfully hungry, they did not 
pause to think twice, though 
they looked uhead warily as 
they followed up the path. 

The hummock growth here 
was largely of bay and magno- 
lia,*with a tall underbrush of 
swamp cane. Emerging from 
this near the top of the slope, 
some two hundred yards from 
the boats, they found them- 
selves in a small clearing, be 
yond which the open pine land 
of the island stretched away 
monotonously. 

Near the centre of the clearing 
was a house, built of rough 
logs and puncheon boards, and 
elevated some twelve feet from 
the ground on stilt-like posts; 
and over a tire to the right of 
this structure bent a man’s fig- 
ure. Evidently he was cooking 
his evening weal. The boys 
caught the delicious odor of 
frying meat. 

“Maybe he'll give us some. 
thing to eat,” said Charley, 
wistfully. 

Just then the man stood erect, 
and they saw that he was a 
negro, in a dirty homespun shirt 
and ragged pantaloons. A mo. 
ment later he turned his face 
toward them. 

“It’s Asal” said Joe, aston- 
ished. 

The boys hesitated no longer. 
The negro heard their steps and 
looked up. The bewildered ex- 
pression which overspread his 
face changed quickly to one of 
delight. He leaped forward to 
meet them. 

“Well, well, you boys!” he 
cried,slaughing. “Where you- 
all come fum? Wut you doin’ 
yuh?” 

“What are you doing here?” 
asked Joe, halting at the fire. 

But Charley broke in to outline 
in a few hurried words the story of their wander. 
ings. He shared all the negro’s delight in the 
meeting, but Joe, though glad enough, had not 
forgotten what he regarded as a very grave matter. 

“What are you doing here?” he repeated, as 
soon as there was a break in the negro’s exe 
tons. “What made you run a Asa?” 

“Me run away! Did you-all tink I run’d away 
asked Asa, an injured look overspreading his face. 











min 





| 
“De ‘zerters coteh me an’ brung me yuh—J never | 








run’daway. No-suh-ree! One evenin’ I was down 
in de edge o’ de swamp huntin’ y 

de ’zerters run out de bushes an’ grab me an’ tied 
me an’ brung me in yuh, an’ yuh dey been makin’ 
me do dey cookin’ an’ all dey dirty work. Hit’s 
de fac’. You des wait an’ see now.” 

There was an air of sincerity about the negro 
which made the boys believe him. Besides, they 
remembered that he had always been a favorite in 
the family, and had never run away before 

His color was deep black and his features were 



























pleasing, and a certain intelligence and gravity of 
the inspired confidence. He looked quite 
young, but his age may have been anywhere 
between twenty-five and forty years 
“So this is the deserters’ island,” said Joe 
glancing around. “How many live here 
“ eight of ’em on dis islan’, an’ mo’ on some 
others.” 
e are they now?” 
aint come in yet. Some of ’em runnin’ a 
deer an’ some gone ter de traps.” Asa pointed 


to the skins hanging from grape-vines stretched 
beneath the house, and also beneath a low shelter 
of thatched palmetto fans 
busin he added. 

At this moment some one was hear 
through the bushes, singing in a peculiar, childish 
voice: 

















Open the ga 
And let Kin 






sas high as the sky 
orge’s inen pass by 











pa’s cows, an’ | 


“Dey in de trappin’ | 


‘THE YOUTH 


“Dat’s Billy,” said Asa. “He aint got good | walk,” Bubber Hardy. Standing in the background 
| long enough to hear the outline of the boys’ story, 


sense, you see ’im 50.” 
A barefoot young white man, clothed in rags, | 
| entered the clearing at a trot, and ran up to the 


‘two boys. Fixing his eyes on Joe, he inquired | 





with a giggle, “What's your name?” When Joe | 


COMPANION. 


he approached them in a more friendly way than 
any one else had as yet done. 

“How you come on, boys?” he said, extending 
his hand to Joe. Then, turning to Charley, ‘This 








| had told him, he turned to Charley with the same | one’s as putty as a little gal,” he continued, siniling 


question. 

| His hair was light in color and soft as a child's; 
‘but his face was as deeply wrinkled as many an 
old man’s, and wore a curious, meaningless smile. 
His pale blue eyes were vacant, yet restless. | 
| “He isn’t a deserter, is h asked Joe of Asa, 
aside. ' 
“No; but he belong to one. He’s Sweet's nigger, | 
an’ I'm Bubbe said Asa, showing his white, 
even teeth. “I waits on Bubber, an’ Billy he waits | 
on Sweet. Bubber stole me, you know, so I’m) 
hisn. T reckon Sweet stole Billy, too; he had "im | 
yuh waitin’ on ‘im when I come.” 

“Who ure they—Bubber and Sweet?” 

“Mr. Bubber Hardy an’ Mr. Sweet Jackson is de 
ringleaders o’ de ’zerters,” explained Asa. 

In every Cracker family there is a “Bubber’—a | 
little boy whose brother or sister lisps out “bubber” | 
in trying to say brother. The nickname sometimes 
follows an unfortunate boy to nanhood. 

So had it been in the case of “Bubber” Hardy, | 
who, according to Asa, was “cock of the walk” 
among the deserters. He was a great stalwart 
fellow, with a waste of muscle and of a kindly | 
disposition. 

Of hardly less importance was “Sweet” Jackson, 
—another illustration of the tenacity of Cracker 
nursery nicknames,—who was second only to 
Bubber in size, muscle and consequent authority. 

















| He was less popular, however, being sullen and 


1 
ill-tempered. \ 
“When he git mad he don’t no mo’ mind knockin’ 
Billy aroun’,” continued Asa, looking toward the 





“It's Asa.” 


half-witted boy, who was still questioning Charley. 
“Bubber ginnerly give me ter understan’ | got ter 
be spry an’ wait on him right, but he don’t never 
jump on me like Sweet do Billy 

Further description of the | 
now cut short by the sound of approaching foot- 









| steps, and Asa turned hurriedly to the fire where he 
jhad been frying corn bread. The boys looked 


around in time to see a large man clad in dirty 
homespun advance from the borders of the dark- 
ening Woods, a rifle over his arm, followed by two 
others carrying small doe suspended from a stick 
which ran across their shoulders. Several dogs 
accompanied the party. 

“Dat's Sweet,” whispered Asa, as the leading 
hunter approached. 
| The two men threw the deer down on a carpet of 
‘palmetto fans, and immediately began to skin it, 
merely glancing once or twice at the boys. The 
leading hunter, who, according to Asa, Sweet 

































Jackson, presently showed more curiosity 

“Who-all’s this?” he eried, gruflly, approaching | 
the fire. “Billy, git me some water, quick! Whar 
did you boys come from 

“From Trader’s Hill, or very near there,” an 
swered Joe 

“An? what you doin’ way h-yub in the Okefeno. 
kee?” he asked, adding, with a sudden suspicious 

the They sont youin to see whar 

the deserters was, didthey? They played thunder 
if they did.” 

“We went hunting in the edge of the swamp and 
got lost,” answered Joe, simply. 










| “Well, an’ how did you git across the perrarie?” 
The boys told him how they had struggled through 
the great marsh. The man asked several more 
questions, all indicating suspicion. 
In the midst of Joe's explanation another party 
of hunters came out of the dark woods, exhibiting 








an otter skin as their only but by no m 
nificant trophy 


ans insig 
Among them was the “cock of the 


| the morning the sun was high, and they were 


admiringly. 

Charley was highly indignant at this, but both he 
and Joe felt intuitively that th ock of the walk’ 
would prove their best friend among the deserters. 
Ashe put a few questions to them and listened to 
their straightforward answers, they observed him 
narrowly. 

He carried an army rifle, like the others, and was 





dressed in homespun, the loose, ill-fitting fabric | 


serving to give him the appearance of being 
heavier than he really was. He was about six feet 
tall, and evidently an uncommonly muscular and 
powerful man. His eyes had a kindly expression, 
and his face was rather handsome. The boys 
wondered that such a man, who looked brave if he 
was not, should have become a deserter. 

Meanwhile Asa had been busy frying thin strips 
of the fresh venison steak, and now announced 
that supper was ready. The men silently took 
their places round the fire, eating and drinking 
heartily. 

The boys had not eaten since morning and were 
ravenously hungry, but did not move from their 
places, as no invitation was given them. But pres- 
ently, Asa, at the bidding of Bubber, his master, 
invited them to sit on the grass, placed a palmetto 





| leaf between them, and piled it high with fried 


steak and bread. Later, he gave each of them a 
cup of “corn coffee. 

The hapless Billy, who had taken the liberty of 
appeasing his hunger before the others began to 
ext, now lay on the ground, singing in an aimless, 
tuneless sort of way: 








Meena—myna—mo— 
Ketch a nigger by the toe— 
If he hollers let him go. 

The young man’s mind was 
evidently still in its childish 
state, and dwelt with 
on nursery rhymes. When Joe 
and Charley had satisfied their 
craving for food, and begun to 


was declaiming: 







1eeTno—quimo—dilmo—day— 

iek—stick—pomididdle—Dido— 

Sally broke the paddle over Min- 
o's head! 


Here Sweet called his name 





errand. 

What's the news about the 
war?” asked Bubber of Joe, as 
the men lighted their pipes and 
settled into comfortable loung- 
ing positions about the fire. 

“Very bad,” the boy answer- 
ed, with a sudden trembling of 
the lip as he thought of his dead 
brother. “Everything is going 

7 against our side’? 

“Pm mighty sorry of it,” re 
joined Bubber, gazing into the 
fire abstracted! 

T aint a- 

Sweet. 

none o’ my lookout. 

settle it ‘twixt ’em.” 

Several of the men grunted 
approval at the close of this 
speech. Joe, who was becoming 
greatly excited, dared to bestow 
a look of contempt on the 
speaker. Then, looking steadily 
Bubber, he blurted out: 

“I don't see how you men can 
have the heart to stay hid in 
here when every single man is 
needed at the front. I—I—I'd 
be ashamed !”" 

Bubber winced. Sweet sat 
erect with a threatening look, 
and some of the others uttered 
ejaculations of astonishment. 

“Who's ashamed?” cried 
Sweet, with derision. “I aint, 
for one, What's the use 0’ 
beatin’ an’ bangerin’ aroun’? 
’Taint none o’ my quiltin’.” 

“Pm free to say,” Bubber Hardy remarked after 
an awkward silence, “I aint proud o’ bein’ a 
deserter—not a bit. But I had good reasons. If. 
anybody thinks I deserted jes’ beeaze I was a-seared 


















They kin 











to fight, 1 jes’ want him to stand up right now and | 


say so. 

After this challenge there was a pause. Then 
Bubber began to talk about an occurrence in the 
day’s hunting. By and by the conversation dragged. 
All were becoming drowsy. One by one the men 
rose and disappeared, until only Sweet, Bubber, 
and the two boys were left. 
said to his comrade: 

“What you aim to do with them boys to-night, 
Bubber? We got to keep our eye on them boys.” 

“They'll sleep with me,” said Bubber. 

Shortly after this Hardy lighted a toreh and bade 
the boys follow him. He led them beneath the 
curious log house standing so high in the atr—a 
precaution against and climbed 
by a ladder throu, opening in the floc 
sing the sleeping n wrinkl 




















), Whose hard 






























omewhat softened in slumber, Hardy 
led the way to the extreme end of the room, and 
giving the torch to Joe, began to seatter and broaden 
ly comfortable bed of leaves and Spanish 
to make room for the boys between 

himself and the wall 
Before the light was put out Charley inquired 
where Asa sle nd was told that at night he was 
kept shut up ina little room at the opposite end of 
the long sleeping apartment. ‘There was no window 
in all the strueture, but enou air entered between 
the logs of the walls and through the door in the 

No 

The boys were too weary to waste much time in 
worrying about their situation, and soon forgot 








ein 





everythin 





g in sound sleep, When they ay 





alone 
in the sleeping. loft. 


D 


delight | 


observe him more closely, he i 


roughly and sent him on an | 





Then Sweet rose and | 
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Descending the ladder, they found Asa at the fire 
with something for them to eat; and after they had 
washed their hands and faces, Asa pouring water 
for them, they ate heartily. All but two or three 
of the deserters had gone off to the traps or hunting, 
and these two or three were nowhere to be seen 
just now. By the time Joe and Charley had made 
a breakfast, however, Bubber appeared. 

“Well, boys, what you aim to do?” he asked, in 
a friendly way. 

“Til tell you what I'd like to do,” said Joe, 
earnestly, encouraged by his tone, “and that is, 
persuade you, and as many of the rest as 1 could, 
to give up this—this deserting—and go back to the 
| war again.” 

Bubber laughed outright, “I depend you've laid 
out to do a big job of work,” said h most too 
big, Lreckon. Better give it up. Better jes’ stay 
h-yer awhile with us and learn to hunt.” 

“I wouldn’t mind staying awhile if—if there was 
a chance of persuading —” 

“But ther’ aint, though, so you'd better not bother 
your head about it, son.’ 

“Well, then, all I can do is to take Charley and 
Asa and go home.” 

Bubber laughed again, more heartily than before. 

“I don’t much think the other gents "Il be willin’ 
to part with you and Charley yet awhile. They 
loves comp’ny, you know! We-all talked it over 
this mornin’. And as for the nigger—well, I don’t 
see hardly how I could spare him.” 

“He's not your negro,” cried Joe, indignantly. 
| “He belongs to my father, and I'm goin’ to take 
him, too.” 

“Ie b'longs to your father shore enough,” 
rejoined Bubber, “but, you see, I borryed him, and 
as they use to tell me, possession is nine points of 
the law.” 

Joe turned away angrily, and calling to Asa, 
bade him make ready to start for home. He was 
too much excited to see how utterly powerless he 












in your spunk, boy,” remarked Bubber, 
but Ithink you are wastin’ it. If I was 
in your place I'd know better than to be so ram- 
bunctious.”” 

Joe made no reply, and repeated his order to the 
doubtful, hesitating negro. 

“Listen to me,” said Bubber, sharply. “If you 
walk off from h-yer with that nigger, it won't be 
five minutes before he’ll be knocked down and 
dragged back, and you and Charley ‘Il be put under 
lock and key. IT don’t say 7” do it, but itll be 
done!” 

Joe began to realize his position. Not merely 
Asa, but he and Charley, were prisoners in the 
deserters’ hands. 

“Look h-yer,” said Bubber, “if we was to let you 
and that nigger go, fust thing we’d know you'd be 
guidin’ a company of soldiers to this h-yer islant 
and the last one of us would be led out and shot.” 

Joe was conscious of a strong impulse to bind 
himself by a solemn promise against any such 
action, but checked it as weak and unworthy, as he 
thought of all that was involved. 

“If you'll agree to leave the nigger and say nothin’ 
to nobody: when you git home,” continued Bubber, 
as if divining the boy's thoughts, “maybe after a 
‘while I kin persuade the boys to let me take you 
“across the perrarie and put you on the trail to 
| Trader's Hill.” 

“I won’t agree,” said Joe, stoutly, although tears 
started afresh in his eyes, and Charley’s sobs were 
, louder than before. 

“Allright. You'll sty right h-yer then!” 
Lovis PENDLETON. 


(To be continued.) 
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BITS OF BIRD LIFE. 
An Oriole’s Nest. 


How suggestive is the oriole’s nest, swinging 
from the long, drooping tips of the old elm boughs! 
What a delightful cradle it must be for the young 
orioles, swayed all day long by every breath of 
the summer breeze, and with never a fear of 
falling! And the mother-bird must feel very 
comfortable about it as she leaves it to go in search 
of food, for no bird-enemy will trouble it while she 
is gone. 

The blacksnake—that horror of all low-nesting 
birds—will never climb so high. The red squirrel 
—little cannibal that he is, eating flesh when he 
has still a bushel of nuts and acorns stowed away 
in his old wall—cannot find a footing on those 
delicate branches. The crow also can find no 
resting-place from which to steal the young, should 
he ever venture so near the house; and the hawk’s 
legs are hardly long enough to reach down and 
| grasp them, should he perchance hover over the 
nest. 

Yet the oriole is a neighborly little body. Though 
‘her young are kept from harm by the cunning 
instinct that builds a hanging nest, she still prefers 
to build close by the house, where hawks and crows 
and owls rarely come. She knows her friends, and 
3 full advantage of their protection, returning 
ur after year to the same old elm, and like a 
provident little housewife, carefully saving and 
\ sorting the good threads of her old house to be 

used in building the new 

| Of late years, however, it has seemed to me that 
the beautiful nests along the elm-line 
New England towns growing s The 
orioles are sunny, peace-loving birds, and dislike 
the society of those noisy, pugnacious little rascals, 
the English sparrows. Often I now find th nests 














streets of 


















along lonely old roads in places where a few 

ago I never saw them; and often a solitary 
house, too far away from the town to be troubled 
by sparrows, has two or three orioles’ nests in the 
boughs of its old elms 


1 know of three old, lonely houses, deserted for 

















years and fast falling to piles of ruins, where every 
year the orioles return to build, untroubled by 
sparrows, and still protected by the old walls and 
chimneys from the presence of hawks and crows. 
It is a curious evidence of the birds’ keen 
instinct, that where the 1 are built on lonely 
roads away from houses they are noticeably 
deeper, and go better protected from bird-enemies 
The sfmeNhing is noticed [hf the nests that are 
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built in other than elm-trees, and so have not the 
protection of the elm'sedrooping branches. 

In the choice of building material the birds are 
very careful. They know well that no branch 
supports the nest from beneath; that the safety of 
the young depends solely on good strong material 
well woven together. In some wise way they 
seem to know at a glance whether a thread is 
strong enough to be trusted; but sometimes, in 
selecting the first threads that are to bind the whole 
nest to the branches, they 
to trust to appes 
of birds may be seen holding 
a little tug-of-war with 
fect braced and heads 
twisted first on one 
side then on 
the other till 
the thread is 
well tested. 

In gather- 
ing the ma- 
terial also 
the birds 





re unwilling 








ices. Then a pair 


display no 
little ingenuity. 

One 
day a few years ago I 
was lying under some 
shrubs watching a 
pair of orioles that 
were building close 
to the house. It was 
a typical nest-making day, the sun pouring his 
bright, warm rays through delicate green leaves 
and a glory of white apple blossoms, the air filled 
with warmth and fragrance, birds and bees busy 
everywhere. Orioles’ seem always happy, and 
to-day they quite overflowed in the midst of the 
brightness, though materials were rather scarce, 
and they had to be very busy. | 

The female was very industrious, never return- | 
ing to the nest without some contribution, while 
the male frolicked about the trees in his brilliant 
orange and black, whistling bis warm, rich notes, 
and seeming like a dash of southern sunshine 
ainidst the blossoms. 


warm spring 








Sometimes he stopped in his frolic to find a bit : 


of string, or to fly with the female to the nest, 
uttering that soft, rich twitter of his as if in 
congratulation, whenever she found some particu- 
larly choice material. But his chief part seemed 
to be to furnish the celebration, while she took 
care of the nest-imaking. 

Out on the grass directly in front of me was a 
sinall fragment of white cloth. I was wondering 
why the birds did not utilize it when the male, 
one of his lively flights, seemed to see it for the 
first time and flew down. First he hopped about 
it on all sides, then took hold of some threads at 
one corner and tried to pull them out. But th 
cloth was lying loose on the grass, and wheneve 
he puiled, the whole piece eam instead of the 
threads. es 

For a few moments he worked diligently, trying 
a pull on every side, once tuinbling over with a 
comical scramble as the cloth, caught for a 
moment on a grass stub, gave way when he 
pulled hardest. Quite abruptly he flew away, 
and I thought he had given up the attempt. 

But in a minute back he came with the female, 
thinking no doubt that, as a prudent little manager, 
she would know all about such things. If birds 
do not talk they have at least some very ingenious 
ways of letting one another know what they think 
—which amounts to much the same thing. 

The two birds worked tugether for some minutes, 
getting an occasional short thread, but not enough 
to pay for the labor. The trouble was they both 
pulled together, and the cloth kept slipping. Once 
they unravelled a long thread by pulling at right 
angles, but the next moment they were on the 
same side again. ‘I'wice they left it and came 
back again. 

I was wondering how long their patience would 
last when the female yuddenly seized the cloth by 
the corner and flew with it along the ground, | 
chirping loudly the while. She disappeared into! 
a low crab-apple bush at the corner of the garden. | 
The male followed a moment later. ) 

Curious as to what they were doing, yet fearing © 
tu disturb them, I waited a few moments, and 





Oriole and its Nest. 





THE YOUTH 


them about on the grass. The birds soon found 
them and wove them into the nest. Fora time a 
gayer little dwelling never was seen in a tree. 
The bright bits of color among the gray and 
| White gave it always a holiday appearance, in 


























good keeping with 
the high spirits of 
the two birds. But by the 
time the young had chipped the 
shell, and the joyousness of nest- 
building had given piace to the 
sober duties of feeding hungry 
little mouths, the rains and the sun 
of summer had bleached the bright 
colors into a uniform, sober gray. 
That was a happy family from beginning to 
end. No accident ever befell it; no enemy dis- 
turhed its peace. And when the young birds had 
flown away to the south, 1 took down the nest | 
had helped to build and hung it in my study as a 
souvenir of my bright little neighbors. 
Wm. J. Lone. 
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TRANSFIGURED. 


Throughout the Hvelong summer day 

The Leaf and twinborn Shadow play 
Till Leaf to Shadow fade; 

\ Then, hidden for a season brief, 

| They dream, till Shadow turn to Leaf 
As Leaf was turned to Shade. 


JOHN B. TABB, 


———_+-+___— 


THE GREAT STRIKE. 
The great Pullman and railroad strike of 1894 
originated in a demand for an increase of wages by 
the mechanics employed in the car-inanufactaring 


Pullman, Illinois. 

The demand was refused, and two thonsand 

men laid down their tools, on the eleventh of May. 
An attempt at arbitration was made a few di 
afterward ; but it failed. Matters stood thus unti 
une 15th, when a committee of the strikers 
ain sought the officers of the Pullman Company 
with a proposition to arbitrate the dispute. They 
were met with the reply that there was nothing to 
arbitrate. 
* Before the strike began the labor organization 
known as the American Railway Union had 
assured the Pullman men that in the event of a 
strike the union would support them by declaring 
a boycott against Pullinan cars; that is, that the 
| members of the union, employés of the railroads, 
would refuse to handle trains made up in whole 
jor in part of Pullman cars. On June 26th the 
! boycott was declared, and the general strike 
began. 

It would be impossible, in the space at our 
' disposal, even if it were necessary, to tell in full 
the story of the next three weeks. The disturb- 
ance was greatest at Chicago, but it extended to 
, Many points at the West, and to a few points in 
' the East. 

The attempt to prevent the running of trains 
was accompanied by violence, in which, it is said, 
many of the strikers took part; but by far the 
greatest part of the disorder was the work of the 
lawless element of the population, consisting 
largely of foreigners, which is always at hand to 
take advantage of occasions to plunder and 
destroy. 

Both State and United States troops were called 
to arins, at various points in the West, to quell 
riots and to protect property. The employment 





















shops of the Pullman Palace Car Company, at 


COMPANION. 


the military force was employed to aid the railroads 
in their operation, the last chance was removed. 

The strike is another example, of which there 
have been so many, of the fact that the whole 
commnnity may be put to great inconvenience 
and loss by disputes and conflicts over which the 
law has assumed no jurisdiction. 

If a policeman sees two dogs fighting, he can 
part them. If two men have a feud and attempt 
to shoot each other, both can be arrested. If an 
employer tries to defraud or oppress one of his 


jinen; or if one workman tries to destroy his 


employer's property; the law intervenes with a 
strong arm. But if wrong be done on a large 
scale, or by a large number of men, there is no 
law which authorizes the community to put a stop 
to it. 

Why is not a law of compulsory arbitration 
| justified by the laws now in force, which prevent 
any one man who thinks he is wronged from 
taking the law into his own hands? 

The wage earners of the country are strong 
enough in numbers to make almost any laws 
they see fit to make. Doubtless the time will 
come when they will, by peaceable means, have a 
controlling voice in national legislation. But they 

can never win popular support until they not only 
j refrain from violence themselves, as most of them 
now do, but take the lead in preventing reckless, 
injudicious friends from employing force to hel} 
| them. 


———~e+. 
IMPULSE. 


Sometimes when wild winds blow across the sea 
Desire riots with them, all unfurled 
To sail and seek the men of mystery 
Who followed every star to find a world. 
Dear fellows of the faner. all my dreams 
Companioning your ships that still must roam, 
We venture oceans where no beacon gleams :— 
I wake, and watch the constant light of Home. 


WALTER LEON SAWYER. 





( 
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LOCAL JEALOUSY IN LITERATURE. 
. Nothing is more natural than that the young 
' writer who fails to obtain the instant recognition 
of his talents for which he hopes should look 


of success. 

He fancies that editors have taken a prejudice 
against him; or that they are after great names, 
and do not wish for new writers; or that they 
have not read his manuscript; or that they do 
not know good work when they see it. 

All these and other reasons for rejecting manu- 
script have been not only hinted but plainly 
charged in our experience. Of course they are 
all imaginary. Every editor is eager to find 
{acceptable writers, and when he finds them he 
| keeps them to himself as long as he can. 

He may, and often does, make mistakes, as 
do other men. But no editor who is worthy to 
|hold his position can fail to recognize merit 
wherever he finds it. 

A great many young writers are possessed of 
‘an idea that there is.a natural hostility between 
the different parts of the country, and that a 
writer who tries to write of and picture life in the 
region where he or she lives encounters a preju- 
dice, particularly if the region be one where 
literary prodigies are not expected to appear. 

Mr. Howells has lately nade a mild protest 
| against this false notion. But, indeed, there was 
‘little need of it. The whole literary history of 
) the country contradicts it flatly. Mr. Howells 
, himself, born and living till early manhood in the 

West, guined the approval of New England even 
| before his great merits were acknowledged else- 
' where. 

The case of Bret Harte is also in point. He 
tells us himself that his early tales were received 
with little favor by his neighbors on the ,Pacific 
slope. But their force, originality and insight 
were recognized immediately by Eastern readers ; 
t and when he first jonrneved eastward from Cali- 
‘ fornia he had achieved so great a reputation that 
‘the trip can be described truly as a triumphal 
literary progress. 





noticed for a time after it came from the pub- 
lishers, gained world-wide recognition a year or 
| two later, and has won such favor as perhaps no 
other American story excepting “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ has ever obtained. 

We might add to this list the naines of scores 
of Southern writers, and even recall the success 
of a lady who achieved popularity not only while 
unknown, but while writing under an assumed 
name as a man. But it is not necessary. The 
best literary work that bas been done in America 
| has always been cordially welcoined by the whole 


svon saw both birds fly to the nest, each with of the national forces for this purpose was warmly | country; and the tests of popularity and perma- 


some long white threads. This was repeated ; j 
and while the orioles were busy at the nest I ran 
round the house and crept down behind an old 
wall where I could see the crab-apple. 

They had solved their problem—the piece of 


cloth was fastened there among the thorns! Soon of the country may have sympathized with the | give them. 


criticised in some quarters; but both houses of 
Congress have approved the President's action by 
a formal vote. 

The strike failed. 
are evident. 


The reasons of the failure 
However strongly the wage earners 


hence are not made by nor confined to any section 
of it. 

The truth is that readers are forever longing ; 
for something new and fresh, and that editors are 
{continually on the watch for that something to 
The result is the very reverse of hos- 





the birds came back, and seizing the ends of some strikers in their grand object, namely, to obtain | tility; it is a spirit of hospitality and welcome. 


threads, ravelled them out and flew away to their higher wages, a vast number of them did not} 


building. I 


think the strike expedient. When ordered to 


A work of fiction, a romance, a story of Amer- | 
| ican life that is true to huinan nature, and has! 


For nearly an hour I watched them while they ' strike in support of it they did not obey, for in! for its background local scenery which is faith- 
worked from that bit of cloth to the nest. Several , these days of business depression, they knew that ! fully painted, will command as much and as 
times it slipped away from the thorns, but as, their places could be quickly filled from the ranks , permanent approval as it merits. 


often as it did so the birds carried it back and 
fastened it; till at last it grew so snarled and 


torn that they could get no more threads, and observers, they seemed not to have confidence in| of human nature and the capacity 


left it for good. 


of the unemployed. 
Moreover, so far as can be judged by impartial 


the discretion of the leader of the movement. As 


It is of no consequence where a writer lives. If 
he have the imaging faculty, the deep knowledge 
to illustrate 


| its various manifestations by incident, and the 





That same day I carried ont some bright bits , for the strikers themselves they could only succeed , power of giving to the characters whom he paints 
of worsted and narrow ribbons, and scattered by preventing the running of trains; and when | such illusion that they seem to be real flesh and 


| outside of himself for an explanation of his want | 


General Wallace's romance, “Ben Hur,” un- ' 
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blood, then the tale will assuredly be read and 
admired by people throughout the country. 

There is such a thing as local pride, even in 
literature. A town or a state gives special honor 
to its own writers. But the opposite of such 
pride does not exist. There is no such thing as 
jealousy of a writer or hostility to him because 
he was born and lives in one part of the country 
rather than another. 


——— 


A MUSIC-TEACHER’S HEIRLOOM. 


An accomplished woman, who through reverses 
of fortune was forced to support hereelf and her 
children by giving music lessons, stopped one 
afternoon in front of a show window in New York. 
A feather cloak from the Hawatian Islands was on 
exhibition there. Ita brilliant golden and scarlet 
hues attracted her attention. 

As she went on her way to a New Jersey ferry 
she recalled an antique treasure which was in an 
old chest in the garret of her house. It had been 
handed down in her mother’s family in New 
England from ‘generation to generation as an helr. 
loom. It was a cloak which had been originally 
brought. from telands in the Pacific Ocean by her 
great.grandfather, who was a sea-captain. 

As soon as the music-teacher reached her home 
she mounted the garret stairs and opened the old 
cedar chest containing the family heirloom. Her 
memory had not been at fault. There waa the 
feather cloak, bearing a close resemblance to the 
one which she had seen that afternoon, but sur 
passing it in brilllancy of color. 

She called at the store not long afterward and 
asked what the feather cloak in the window was 
supposed to be worth. 

She was told that it was not for sale, but Only on 
exhibition as a curiosity. The owner had refuse:! 
ten thousand dollars for it, but that did not repre 
sent its real value. 

She then explained that she had at home « 
feather cloak that was a match for the one In the 
window. The clerk was incredulous. He sail 
that there were not more than half a dozen of these 
cloaks in existence. One was in the possession of 
Queen Liliuokalani, having once been worn by the 
old war king, Kamehameha I. Another was tn 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. There 
was also one tn the British Museum. 

The music teacher told the story of the colonial 
} Sea-captiin and the cedar chest. A representative 
of the firm went out to her house and critically 
examined the feather cloak. After a minute 
‘inspection he confirmed her judgment, and prov. 
| nounced it a finer specimen of Hawaiian feather 
work than the onc on exhibition. 

The bird whose plumage ts used in these cloaks 
is now extremely rare, if not virtually extinct. It 
was the Moho nobilis, and had under each wing a 
small tuft of golden.yellow feathers nearly an 
inch long. 

As these tufts alone were used, a cloak repre. 
sented the plumage of thousands of birds. There 
could not have been fewer than eighteen thousand 
of these feathers in the music-teacher’s heirloom. 

Its preservation had been largely a matter of 
sentiment. It had been handed down for four 
generations, and protected from dust, moth and 
exposure to light, All this painstaking care was 
rewarded when the poor music-teacher found her. 
self the owner of a remarkable curiosity, the pur- 
chase of which by an art museum could only be a 
question of time and negotiation. 
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GOVERNED BY BOSSES. 


An American visiting In Ireland expressed hir 
intention to fish in the Blackwater. His host, a 
well-to-do tradesman, made reply: 

“Without permission you cannot do this. 
river belongs to the duke of —” 

“But you told me that he had not been in Ireland 
ars!” 

2 But the river ts his. 
fishermen pay him twelve pou 
they can drop a line.” 

“Did he buy the water?” 

“No,” said the Irishman, laughing. “This great 
demesne was given to une of his ancestors by 
Queen Bess. I believe he made a joke which please: 
her.” 

The American, eager to find fault with the insti 
tutions of a monarchy, was indignant. Why shoul 
a great lord appropriate the water-rights, and force 
the poor fisherman to pay an exorbitant lease? In 
his country there were no noblemen to rob the 
poor! 

“Weill, I can do nothing,” said his friend. “It is 
not an evil of my making. I found the nobles here 
and IJ shall probably leave them here.” 

An hour later the mail was brought In. The 
American, after reading his letters, seemed to be 
laboring under some violent excitement. 

“Have you heard bad news?” inquired his host. 

“Yes. I told you I had built ten years ago a new 
house and laid out gardens about it, and put up 
greenhouses. The political bosses of the city have 
succeeded in inducing the city government to open 
a street from the gas works in which they are 
interested to the river. It will destroy not only my 
house and divide my grounds, but it will go through 
| other estates, and also through one section of the 
business portion of the city. Many of the people 
are bitterly opposed to It. The cost will be great, 
and they will be taxed to pay for it.” 

“Who will be benefited then?” 

“The bosses. It will not cost them a dollar. 
They have bought up the adjoining property in the 
business part of the city through which the street 
will pass, and which will rise greatly in value. ft 
{aa big job. That kind of thing is going on all of 
the time in American citics.” 

“I don’t understand,” said his friend, perplexed. 
“If the people are opposed to such oflicial enact. 
ments why do councils pass them?” 

“The bosses undoubtedly bribe them.” 

“Why do you elect men who can be bribed?” 

“I have nothing to do with elections. I never 
vote.” 

“Oh! Tsec! Our privileged class are the nobles, 
a relic of old times. Your priviteged clase are the 


The 








Each of these poor 
und yearly.,befure 
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bosses, for whom you are virtually responsible. A 
yoke isa yoke, be the man who holds the whip a 
duke or a boss. But I can’t pity the man who puts 
the yoke on his own neck.” 
—__ +o+—___ 
A MOTITER’S INFLUENCE. 

M. Casimir-Périer, the new President of the 
French Republic, whose portrait we give, copied 
direct from the latest photograph, had shown him. 
self, in his public career, very little covetous of 
oficial honors. More than once he had sought to 
avoid public employment; but his character, his 
ability, his discretion 
and the moderation 
of his opinions mark- 
ed him out for the 
succession to M. Car- 
notin the emergency 
in which the late 
President’s assassi- 
nation left the re- 
public. 

But the friends of 
several other men 
were pressing them 
| for the gregt place, | 

and were, to forward | 

their chances, mak. | 

ing personal attacks 
| upon M. Casimir. 

Périer. He declared, 
therefore, when the chiefs of the various Repub. 
lean groups waited upon him and asked him to 
accept the presidency at the hands of the National 
Assembly, that he was not a candidate, and could 
not accept the honor. 

He was pressed to change hie determination, but 
remained steadfast. 

The leaders of the party did not knuw what to 
do. They were unable to unite upon any other 
man, and they believed that Casimir-Périer was 
emphatically the man for the emergency. 

In this case they did what perhaps none but 
Frenchmen, among the best of whom filial obedience 
1s one of the strongest motives, would have done. 
They went to Casimir-Périer’s mother, induced her 
to come in, and begged her to intercede with her 
son to change his determination. 

She Hatened patiently to their arguinents, and 
also to her sun's objections. Then she turned to 
him and said: 

“History is in my mind, and inspired by my 
affection for you, | declare that your grandfather, 
if he were here, would tell you that, in the circum. 
stances, it was your duty to stand and to accept the 
missi@h which may be confided to you by the Con. 
gress.” 

Theo M. Casimir-Périer gave way, and was 
chosen to the presidency. One cannot but admire 
the spirit of the mother; for although the presi. 
dency of France is a great honor, {t involves at the 
present epoch of dynamite bombs a great personal 
risk, which the new President deems it beneath his | 
dignity to regard. 














IN VAIN. 

Our laws nominally exclude from the country & | 
paupers, criminals, or persons likely to become a‘ 
public charge, and all those who come under con 
tracts to perform labor. Great care Is taken at the 








leading ports to exclude immigrants of these 
classes. 
But in 184%, out of more than four hundred 


and forty thousand immigrants who came, fewer | 
than sixteen hundred would-be immigrants were | 
excluded for all reasons. Did this extremely small | 
proportion really represent the criminal, delin. | 
quent and deadweight elements In our tmnigra. | 
tion? Let us see what the probability ta. 

The immigrants who came before 180 were, 
upon the whole, of a better class—better educated, 
more industrious and more law-abiding than those | 
who have come since; and yet the census of 1890 | 
showed us that the one-third of our population | 
which was of foreign birth or parentage furnished | 
wore than half of all our criminala, nearly two- 
thirds of the inmates of our reformatories, and 
nearly two-thirds of the paupers in our alms- 
houses! | 

It ig not Hkely that the delinquent material in the | 
recent highly undesirable immigration is any less 
than it was In the best immigration that we have | 
ever had. The truth is simply that our laws, as 
they are, fail utterly to weed it out. 
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*“*BOBALITION 'TOASTS."? 


Some new holidays have been added to the Iist, 
this last century, and others once observed have 
passed away. In olden times, the fourteenth of | 
July was observed by Boston colored people to 
commemorate the Introduction of measures to | 
abolish the slave trade. : 

In derision the name of “Bobalition Day,” was 
given to It, and there were many rough jests at the 
expense of ity observers. It was at one of these 
Bobalition Day celebrations that a complimentary 
toast was given and recorded, in all seriousness, in 
honor of the newly-elected governor. 

“Governor Brooks—May the mantelpiece of 
Calib Story fall on the hed of his distinguished 
Predecessar.” 
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THE DAFFODILS, 


One of the loveliest stories of literature ts con- 
nected with the making of a poem with which not | 
on'y the poet but the poct’s wife had much to do. 
This was Wordsworth’s “Daffodils,” and Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s “Journal” tells how the two saw | 
them in their woodland walk in the English lake | 
region. 

“We fancied that the sea” (she means the waves | 
of the lake) “had floated the seeds ashore, and that 
the little colony had so sprung up. But as we | 
went along there were more and yet more, and at 
last, under the boughs of the trees, we saw that | 
there was » long belt of them along the shore | 
about the breadth of a country turnpike road 

“T never saw daffodils xo beautiful. They grew | 















among the mossy stones, about and above them; 
some rested their heads upon these stones, as on a 
pillow, for weariness; and the rest tossed and 
reeled and danced, and seemed as if they verily 
danced with the wind that blew upon them over 
the lake; they looked so gay, ever glancing, ever 
changing.” 

Then the poem was written, and the poet sets 
down in a note the words, ‘The two best lines in it 
are by Mary.” They are these: 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which fs the bliss of solitude. 

Afterward, when the taunt was made, “This 
poem Is a tine morsel for reviewers,” he replied: 

“There are two lines in that little poem which, if 
thoroughly felt, would annihilate nine-tenths of 
the reviews of the kingdom, as they would find no 
readers. 

The reviewers did cut it up, but the poem has. 
outlived the reviews, 


CHINESE ARITHMETIC, 


So much Is heard of the scholarship of the Chinese 
that one is surprised to be assured that they are 
very poor arithmeticians, and have more trouble 
with the rules of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division than even our pourest and most 
ignorant people do. Many people are aware that 
the Chinese who work in the laundries in this 
country are unable to make change in American 
money, even with the aid of the abacus or reck- 
oning machine which ts found in almost every 
laundry. 


If the washing Dill ts, for instance, twenty-seven 
cents, and the customer gives in payment a quarter 
of a dollar and a dime, the ordinary Chinese laun. 
dryman appears to be at a loss what to do; and 
after mani miating his swan-pan or abacus for 
some time, fs very ikely to give the wrong change. 

The art of reckoning {s 
Chinese schools, except in an extremely rudi- 
mentary way. The abacus Is # slow and clumsy 
device compared with written Arabic numeral: 
and yet the Chinese must employ it for even the 
simple processes which Americans ordinarily pers 
form in their heads. 

The Chinese are becoming conscious of their 
deficiencies in this respect, and are attempting to 
introduce arithmetic into their system of education. 
A Shanghai newspaper says that during the present. 








ear, for the first time, arfthmetical problems were « 


ncluded in the triennial government examinations 
for the Hein-ts’al, or lower mandarin grade of 
scholarship. One of these problems was the fol- 
lowing: 

“If eight thousand picols of rice, worth thirteen 
taels a picol, are sent as freight, and the tolls are 
paid in rice at the rate of two taels a picol, how 
much rice will be taken to pay the cost of transpor- 
tation?” 

It is said that of the ten thousand candidates for 
the degree in one of the provinces, only one 
attempted to solve this problem, and he ‘got it 
wrong! 


REMITTED. 


Thomas F. Marshall, a nephew of Chief Justice 
Marshall, was in his day one of the most eloquent 
of Kentucky orators. He was famous also for his 
brilliancy and quickness at repartee, so that many 
stories in which he figures are still current. One 
such is related by Henry M. Rowley in a sketeh 
printed in the “Southern Historical Society Papers.” 


Mr. Marshall was defending a man charged with 
murder. The adverse testimony was strong, and 
Marshall was hurd put to it, especially as Judge 
Lusk seemed determined to rule against him. 
Finally, rently excited by some ruling of the 
judge, Marshall exclaimed : 

“Our Saviour was convicted upon just such 
rulings.” 

It was now Judge Lusk’s turn to be indignant. 

“Clerk,” said he, “enter a fine of ten dollars 
against Mr. Marshall.” 

“Well, this is the first time I ever heard of any- 
body being fined for abusing Pontius Pilate,” was 
Marshall's response. 

“Clerk,” said the judge, “enter another fine of 
twenty dollars against Mr. Marshall.” 

Marshall rose at once, and with an inimitable 
expression upon his face, remarked: 

“Tt your honor pleases, as a good citizen | feel 
bound to obey the order of this court, and intend to 
do so In this instance; but as I don’t happen to 
have thirty dollars about me, I shall be compelled 
to borrow it from some friend, and as I see no one 

resent Whose contidence and friendship I have so 
long enjoyed as your honors, | make no hesitation 
in asking the small favor of a loan for a few days. 
to square up the amount of the fines that you have 
caused the clerk to enter against me.” 

This was what Dick Swiveller used to call an 
“inscrutable staggerer.” The judge looked at 
Marshall and then at the clerk, and finally said: 

“Clerk, remit Mr. Marshall's fines; the state is 
better able to lose thirty dollars than J am.” 














ECCENTRIC RAGES, 


Handel knew his own power, as every great man 
knows; and it is not surprising that he was thought 
to be proud. Nor could such a noble intellect be 
else than earnest and thorough. 1n a recent work 
on the great composer, the author, Frederick 4. 
Crowest, writes that Handel, when at work, wax 
often rough and peremptory. 


He would deal out torrents of abuse “ven tings 
vos mixed,” to understand which one required to 
be intimately acquainted with at least English, 
French, German and Italian. Yet these rages 
were healthy outbursts of a great mind, not morbid, 
jealous feelings. Such fits of wrath led to amusin, 
scenes. How he thundered and roared at Cuzzon' 
when she refused to sing an air which he had 
written for her, and only did so from fear lest he 
should give effect to his threat to throw her out of 
the window. 

What a rating, too, he gave the poor Chester 
printer, Jansen, who assured [Mandel he could “sing 
at sight. 

“You schountrel! 
could sing at solte?” 
“Yes, sir,” said the atfrighted cl 
Tean, but not at girsé sight.” 








Tit not you tell me dat you 





risters “and so 








JOINT OWNERS. 


In sailing from New York to Brest, in 1869, 
Charles G, Leland saw on the table of the smoking- 
room, before they had left port, a copy of the 
“Ballads of Hans Breitmann.” 
that your book?” asked a fellow-traveller. 

Leland replied 
Excuse me,” cried another, “it’s mine!” 
your pardon,” said Leland, “but it fs 











“Sir, Thought i 
“1 don't care If 
itr? 





Itis mine, for I wrote 


very seldom taught in the | 





_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is 80 com- / 














Sree. A88. COLLEGR OF PHARMACY, Boston, Mass, 
STAMPS ! 392 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
sof G India, 





mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Adv. 
ee eas 

Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Ade. 
Notre Dame of Maryland. College for Young. ie 
«es and Preparatory School fur Girls. Regutar and Elec- 


tive Courses. Music and Art Specialties. Conducted by 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, Embia, near Baltimore. 


Cascadilla School, new yorx, ITHACA 


“T believe the Cuscadilla School to be one of the best pre- | 

parutory schools in this country."—J. G. SCHURMAN, 

res't Cornell University. Tuition and hoine $625. 
CHARLES _V, PARSELL, A. M., Principal. 


AZ Z 2 Away to School 


If so, It will surely pay you to 
send for the new. Piltstrated 
Address “ Proprietors.” 
The educational facilihes « 











catalogue of the famous 
Rochester (N. Y.) 
Business University. | 


BOSTON are unsurpassed. | 


S Unexcelled facilities for instruction in 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, Botany, Materia 
Medica, ete., both sexes.” Excellent training for medi- 


cal or special students. ‘Large laboratories. Catulogue 










Japan, ete., with 
Sop. Price | 
m. | 






New England Conservatory of Music 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr. K. Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Calendar free. FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! M’ 


TELEPHONES 


Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 
describing construction and operation of Telephone 
and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus aud material 
required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


“THE BEST” 


NURSER 
Prevents WIND COLIC 
and SUMMEIt COMPLAINT. 
Nipple cannot collapse, Easly cleansed. 
7 wall, post paid, 50c. Circulars free, 
ing! ‘Nipple,pure gum, clings tight, 50c.dos.,postpai.!. 
The Gotham Co., 68 Warren St., New York. 


SELL To Your Friends and Mak 

























Send Stamp for Terina an 

Sample, containing five complete 

pieces of late vocal and instrumental 

U music, full size music paper. 

Woodward's Musleal Moathly, New York. 
HOUSANDS HAVE SAVED DEALERS’ BIG 
PROFITS Bx 2UxtXe pinzer yom 
US at Factory Prices. 










ICYCLES all sty € new and ea ar 
finest. makes. te for elegan 

to FREE CATALOGUE and join eh) oe 
our army of delighted custom: ) SQ, a) 
Address SIEG@ & WALPOLE MFC xi 





E. Wabash Ave., Chic 





The Delicious Fragrance 


Refreshing coolness and soft beauty imparted 
to the skin by POZZONI'S POWDER commends it 
to all ladies. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
WORK IS PLEASANT,” 
and pays good wages the year 


round, in good times and bad. 
We teach it quickly, and start our 
graduates in railroad service, Write 
} for tre 


: gue, Address 
Valentine's Schoc! of Telegraphy, 


Janesville, Wis, 
lf You 


wanta BICYCLE 


WRITE US AND SAVE $10.00 TO $50.00. SURE! 
STOKES MFG. COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15cf 


A large font of Type (over 4A) with 
Figures, Holder, fndelible Ink, Pad, 
‘Tweezers, Corkscrew, ete., x3 shown 
in cut, gomplete in neat case. Best ee 

Linen” Marker, Card Priuter, e 

Regular Price toc. Sample post-paid |p 4 

for lbe, to introduce, with Catalogue 

of 1000 new articles. CATA, FREI. 

Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City. 


“Bel” ramp 


AND IT GIVES BUCH | 


Perfect Light, ; 
are two of the reasons | 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 
HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
Bonn iN, CHICAGO. 











































It's so Easy to Leght 


RWomeGRe7 The 





BRADLEY & 
NEW YORK. 





ON. 
Factories: IDEN, CONN. 









DIXO 
American phite 
PENCILS. 






per SL) 


Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and 
send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE JERSEY CITY, N. 


Patch’s Novus 
ROOT BEER 


TABLETS 
Beats Them All. 

One of Patch’s No- 
rus Root Beer Tab- 
lets makes a glass 
of Delicious Root 
Beer immediately. 
No yeast! No fer- 
mentation! No al- 
cohol formed! Buy 
of your druggist or 
send 13¢,for 1 bot- 
tle or $1.15 for 1doz. 
hotties post-paid 
Broad St., Bos 


Greatest Award 


CHICKERNE 


AT THE 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 
For the unimpeachable truth of the 


above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 

















Koot Beer 
One Cont a 











Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 








Ten 
Million Meals 


of Nestlé’s Food 


were furnished to the Babies of 


America in 1893. 


THe supremacy of Nestlé's Food is due 
to the fact that it furnishes NUTRI- 
TION, and is SAFE. The great danger 
connected with the use of cow's milk in 
any form a diet for infants is altogeth- 
er avvided, as Nestle’s Food requires the 
addition of water only to prepare it for 
use. To prevent Cholera Infantum and 
summer diarrhea, begin the use NOW of 


Nestlé’s Food 


A large sample can of 
Nestlé’s Food, and our book 
“The Baby” will be sent 
to any mother mentioning 
this paper. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 74 Warren St., New York. 






Prepared with 


water only. 



















SIDE from the 
baking powders 


to go as far as one 


in leavening gas. 


fact that the cheap 


contain alum, which 


causes indigestion and other serious ail- 
ments, their use is extravagant. 


It takes three pounds of the best of them 


pound of the Royal 


Baking Powder, because they are deficient 


There is both health and economy in the 


use of the Royal Baking Powder. 








THE BROTHERS. 


Ride we ont at the dawning of day. | 
Gray are the bills and a blush onthe sky.— 
Up between flelds where the dew frosts lay, 
lack and Harold and I. 
Ca 








ever an hour with this compare? 
Is ever 8 bloom like a waking one? 
Ho, for the breath of the unwarmed air 
That knows not the kiss of the sun! 
Oyer the highway and down the hill 
Speed we well fike the wings of 2 bird. 
A reddening east and a warming thrill, — 
The world has awaked and stirred! 








A sudden ray, and a cock’s shrill call, 
A salty scent from the sea blown down, 
A thought of the work that awaits us all, 
And yonder the spires of the town! 


Back we ride at the closing of day, 
Met vy the breath that the brier sheds, 
And « bird that is flying to west away, 
And one star over our heads, 


Can ever an hour with this compare, 

‘When the day and the night are almost one, 
Filling the sky and the silent air, 

Hushed at the death of the sun? 


Back ‘tween the dewy fi 
Under the deepening h 

Passing the bridge and the 
Jack and Harold and I. 


And down by the mill will one of ns wait, 
Walt for the wave of a hand, for a smile, 
And over the hill by a vine-clad gate, 
‘Will one of us Hnger awhile; 


Is we ride, 
rt of the sk: 
Hill's steep 






Ys 
side, — 








‘nt of the white re 
ina mother’s face! 
VIRGINIA Woopwarp CLovp. 


x 
And the joy 





res, 





‘vestry meeting, und by his 
‘humor and Christian feeling won thelr sympathy 


THE 


AUGUST 16, 18%. 








YOUTIDS 


COMPANION. 


his pockets and hastened out. At the stable door 
going to take him away,” replied one of 
‘colonel — wants him, and sent us to get 


! 
he saw two soldiers attempting to put a halter 
“Hi, there!” he cried, “what are you doing with 
eH,” sald Mr. Cole, “you just make up your 

' 

| 


calmly in the face and counting almost the hours 
he had to live; and those hours were studied by 
him that he might contribute something of benefit 
to some other fellow sufferer. If he was great in 
his life, he was even greater in his death.”” 
Twenty-one days before he died, when he could 
no longer speak, he wrote on hiy tablet: “If it is 
within God's providence that I should go now, T 
am ready to obey His call without a murmur. 
Evidently he understood God's estimate of life. 











upon the head of his favorite horse. 
that hor 

“We’ 
minds that neither you nor the colonel shall have 
that horse,” and he stepped forward to seize the 
halter. 
“Stand aside, you stupid rebel!” said one of the 
nidiers, pointing his bayonet, “or I'l make a hole 
through your heart.” 
Without further protest, Mr. Cole drew a pistol 














<0. 





~ % and shot the fine gray through the head. “There, 
EAISING A ROW: vou Infernal thieves,” he cried, “now you may take | 


him! 
John Wesley, when he began to preach in York 

shire, was startled by the wildness and rudeness | 

of the common people. They were s0 rough. 


recovering themselves, they prepared to rush upon, 
the sturdy patriot with their bayoncts, when he 
presented hfs other pistol and exclaimed: 








uncouth, headstrong and independent that he, “Come on, you thieves! I'll drop one of you at 
though brave and resolute,swas dismayed. But) “the soldiers turned and walked away, threaten 





he had net preached many sermons to them before | ing him with the vengeance of thelr colonel. 
he discovered that below this rugged surface} ‘Go tell your colonel,” said Mr. Cole, as he 
slowed warm hearts and generous feelings, and | followed them to the gate, “that I'll serve him, or 


here a earti be Ae | YOU. or any other thlef who comes upon my 
that nowhere would a heartier response be made | premises at “night to steal my propert served 
to hig appeals. 


that horse.” 

Yeara after Wesley had won them to the recep. 
tion of his religious views, Dean Hook, the vicar 
of Leeds, and a typical high ehurehman, encoun- 
tered these excitable Yorkshiremen at a great 
shrewdness, good ' 











Oe 





HESTER IN THE GARDEN. 


Fringed with stately gentiun stalks, 
Cut dn strips by narrow walks, 

| Mistress Hester’s garden les 

Prim as Quaker paradise. 





and respect. 
Immediately 
chureh at Lee 





ufter his settlement over the parish 
there was 4 vestry meeting at the 














church, in which a number of persons, to show | Not a blossom pert and way! 
thelr contempt of sacred things, piled their hats | Modest volt aud pew? 
and ¢ 8 upon the Communion table, and some Keep Miss Hester company. 








even sat upon it. 

The new vicar, a bold, energetic man, of stern 
resolution, instantly cleared the table, and told the | 
crowd that he should take the keys of the church, 
and that no meetings would be held there in future. 
Eh!” shouted a workman. “But how will you 
prevent it? We shall get in if we like.” : 

“You will pass over my dead body, then,” an. | 
swered the vicar. The crowd growled out their 
admiration of the vicar’s pluck. 

Subsequently, at a meeting of three thousand In 


Morn and eve, in soft xray gown, 
Walks she slowly up and down, 
With her eyes upon the page 

Of some quaint old saint and sage. 


What a picture (did she know) 
Of the simple Long-ago! 

How her very garments stir 
With the scent of lavender! 


JAMES BUCKH AM. 




















ithe Old Cloth Hall Yard, the vicar, while in the - + 
‘chair, listened to a furious harangue against him. 
self as a high churchman and against church. DECIDUOU 


THREE YEARS OLD. ! 


What Is it Hike, T wonder, to roam 
Down through the tall grass hidden quite 
To feel very far away from home ‘ 
When the dear house {s out of sight ? ' 


To want to play with the broken moon i 
In the star garden of the skies? 

To sleep through twilight eve 
Beneath the sound of lullaby: 









June 


To hold up hurts for all to see? 
Sob at imaginary harms? 

To clasp in welcome a father's knee 
And fit so well toa mother's arms ? 


‘To have life hounded by one dull road, 

‘A wood and a pond, and to feel no lack ? 
To gaze with pleasure upon a toad. 

And caress a mud turtle’s horny back? 








To follow the robin's cheerful hop 
With all the salt small hands 

ud coaxingly entreat it to stay 

What is it like to be three y 


Abt once I knew, but ‘twas long ago, 
I try to reeall jt'in vain—in vain! 
And now I know I shall never know 

What it is to be a child again. 


ETHELWYN WEFHERALD. 





hold, 





rs old? 








see 





HIS GREATEST YEAR. 


‘The celebration not long ago of the birthday of 
General Grant bas aroused a fresh interest in the 
life and character of that great man. Ask the 
average historical scholar what was the greatest 
year of Grant's life, and he w%l perhaps answer, 


“The vear in which he received General Lee's | 





But it was more 


know him as a patient, sclf-sacrificing, gentle, | 


quiet, uncomplaining sufferer, looking death 


| rates. 
i named Giles, had finished his phili 


| got up and said that into the duestlon of church. 


| rates he would not enter. 
! 


sword of surrender;”’ or ‘The year in which he | 


was chosen President,”’ or again, ‘The year 1880, 
when he had just returned from a two years’ 
tour of the world, and was at the pinnacle of his 
fame.” 

Hardly a thought would be given, except in 
sympathy, to the last year of his life, when, dying 
by a terrible disease and crushed under a load of 
debt, he sat in his sick-chair at Mount McGregor 
writing and dictating his memoirs. Out of a life 
of so many historical and national successes, who 
would select the year of failure and of death as 
the crown of a man’s glory ? 

A friend who had known General Grant inti- 
mately at Washington recently said to Colonel 
Grant, his eldest son, ‘In all the years of brilliant 
public achievement, when honors were showered 
upon him and success scemed to wait upon the 
slightest movement of his will, I tind nothing that 
can compare with the patient self-denial, courage 
and fortitude shown in the last year of his life. 
‘That is, in my judgment, his greatest year.” 

Colonel Grant answered, “You are right. The 
last vear of my father’s life was the most note- 
worthy, judged by any estimate of true great- 
ness. His unswerving courage and patience at 
that time have given me imy inost cherished 
memories.” 

This is a touching estimate of true moral great- 
ness. It is said the disease of which General 
Grant died is one of the most harrowing and 
painful that can be expericnced. Nota breath is 
drawn except in torture; not an hour passes but 
brings a fresh agony. No permanent relief is 
possible. General Grant refused to take morphine 
because in the literary work that he felt he must 
do, he wished to have his mind unclouded. 

Doctor Douglass, his devoted physician, who 
attended him during the last nine months of his 
illness, said that he never heard from his patient 
vne word of complaint, and that in the most 
extreme of his sufferings he never even sighed or 
expressed a word of regret. 

‘There was a soldier's death! 
than that. 

Just after General Grant died, Doctor Douglass 
wrote tu a friend: “The world can know him as 
a great general, as a successful politician; but 1° 





‘nation, by 
) school and villige. 


‘part with him, 
Han officer who had promised payment within two 


| heard all overt 


‘and shook him heartily by the hand, amidst roare 





When the speaker, a dissenting clergyman, : 

pic, the vicar Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, in a story inthe June 
Atlantic, reports a noontime conversation among 
a group of haymakers who had been eating their 
dinner in the shade of a big elm. One of them, 
Jabe Slocum, had sald, “Gorry! aint thisa tree! I 
tell you, the sun ‘n’ the airth, the dew ‘n’ the 
showers, ’n’ the Lord God o' creation jest took holt 
‘n’ worked together on this tree, ’n’ no mistake.” 


shouted a thousand 


“Eh Why 
sturdy voices. 
“Because, my friends, you wouldn't listen to me ; 
if I did”’—and the crowd Jaughed heartily. | 
“With regard to that part of my friend’s speech.” 
he continued, “which consisted of personal abuse, 
T would remind you that the most brilliant eloquence | 


won't ’ee?” 





| 
| 








without charity may be as sounding brass. 1 am | To this rhapsody Steve Webster replied: 
lad to have this early opportunity of acting pub. | c < 
Rely upon a church principte—a high church prin. | You're right, Jabe. This cllum can’t be beat | 





in the state o’ Maine, nor no other state. My 
brother that lives in California says that the bi 
| redwoods, big as they air, don’t throw no sech. 
shade, nor aint so han’some, specially in the fall 
o’ the year, as our state o’ Maine es; ‘assiduous 


he called "em. 

i res? Ik United 
er long. 

Ansidyus ! 

anyhow?" 





f 
Doctor Hoo! 
and breathle: 


—a very high chureh principle tndeed”—and 
wused until the throng was expectant 
y, silent. Then he added, ina tone 

e yard, “1 forgive him.” ( 


So saying, he stepped up to the astonished Giles | 








ss 
















Why don’t you 
¢ about it, ’n’ not th 
nge words round her 

i 





of laughter and thunders of appliuse. 
The day was gained. The hostile meeting passed | 
the church-rates, and with loud acclamations voted hag 
their thanks to the “high church” chairman. y 
Milton mentions Pericles and Demosthenes who 
wielded at will that fierce democratie” of Greece 
by their resistless eloquen Doctor Hook wielded 
the wild, uncouth, headstrong workmen of Leeds 
by a display of real Christ feeling. From that 
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day they were his friends. They saw of what stuff 
the viewdr was made, and they adimtred it. 
<0 | 
AMERICAN BOYS’ CLUBS. 





In the boy#’ schools of every state of the Union 
patriotic clubs have been formed during the last 
two years, for the purpose of inaking thelr mem. 
Ders more intelligent and loyal Americans. There 
has been, however, a wide difference of opinion as 
to the best method of bringing about this end. 
Some of the clubs make an effort to buy a flag for 
the schoolhouse, and stop there. Others celebrate 
each national holiday. Still others meet regularly 
and discuss all national questions, not daunted by 
the broadest or the most profound. 

The object of these clubs 1s sound and good. If 
the future happiness of the millions of foreigners 
who are crowding to our shores depends upon the 
purity and endurance of American principles and 
institutions, American children cannot be taught 
too curly to understand and maintain them. But 2 c 

: e day chores o” growin’ 'n’ circulaiin’ sap, "0 
how are they to learn them? A story which is told | gpreiudin® ‘a’ thickenin’ 'n’ shovin’ out limb . 
of General Jackson, suggests the answer. ope thing "1? another; ’n’ ft stan’s to reason thi 

‘After his retirement from oftice, the ex-president, 4 
itis said, one day inspecting his out-buildings, | 
when he found the stable yard in a condition of | 
filth and disorder, and the man who had charge of 
ted on a barrel loudly talking polities. He 


ued to expound his y explaining whi 
ction of congress in the fut would be ne 


That's what he called 





“Can't prove it by m 
‘em, 'n’ I never forgot it.” 
“ Assidyus—assidyus—it don’t sound asif it meant 
nothin’ to me.” 
‘Agsiduous' means ‘buay,’” said the man from 
‘Tennessee, who had suddenly waked from a brown 
-tudy, and dropped off into another as soon as he 
iad given the definition, 
“Busy, does it? Wall, I guess we aint no better 
| fe anon 'n’ we ever was. Yne tree’s "bout’s busy 

















as another, as fur’s can see 

“Wall, there's « kind of a meanin’ in it tome, but 
it’s turrible fur fetched,” remarked Jubez Slocum, 
rather sleepily. “You see, our elluma and 
maples ’n? all them trees spends part 0” the y 
in buddin’ *n’ gittin’ out their leaves ‘n’ hangin 
*em all over the branches; ’n’ then, no sooner air 
they. full grown than they hev to begin colorin’ of 
’em red or yeller or brown, 'n! then shakin’ of *em 


















’n’ hemlocks ’n’ them California redw 





eps their clo’es on right through the 
can’t be so busy as them that keeps a-dressin’ 
ondressin’ all the time.” 

“TP guess you're ‘bout right.” allowed Steve 
T shouldn't nev thought of it in the world 














—+e-—____ 








to sive the country from ruin, 
Very good!” iaterrupted the peppery general. : 
But the part of this country whieh you have to WRITING LOVE LETTERS. 


form is this bac 

pout It, the better 

The duty of an adult citizen is of course not only 
fh 1 


re y 





rd, anid the svoner you xo 





Writing love letters for persons who cannot write 
for themselves, must be an interesting but rather 









te afte one pied i Bub toa aye delicate busine Mrs. Botume describes the 
MC Alice hioleceut But the boy will beet le experiences of her younger associate, Miss Fannie 












by mune, to whom the colored women, near the 
Close of the Civil war, resorted when they desired 
to “correspond” with their absent sweethearts. 
some were timid, and some were bold. Some 
expected Miss Fannie to know just what they 
wanted to As Well ats just how to say it. One 
of them had been ready to be married. The com. 
pany was assembled, and nothing was needed but 


the principles which vught to govern the whole 
applying them to the affairs of his own 
















Local questions a y week, which a boy 
can understand and discuss, and if he learns to 
decide them on the basis of common sense, truth 
and honor, he will find when he is a man and an 
active citizen that the most weizhty of inte 


















questions need no other foundations for adjustment the of the chaplain. Just then the soldiers 
than the were called to arms and marched off, the expectant 
° eS ba bridegroom among the rr 





EARLY COLONIAL SPIRIT. Now this young woman stepped up te Migs 
Fannie. She spoke with decision to the other girls 
waiting near 


“Now 1 





The temper of the inhabitants of Staten Island 
during its possession by the British in the Revolu 








nh going to Gulk my letter.” she 
sunt gap a word. 1 know jes? w 





dy 
tte 









jonary is wel s do by the ae n you mu 
tionary war is well iHlustrated by the aet of a Mr, Se eee ee ea. igaticne es aaitals 
| Cole, of Southtleld, who was the awner of remark. Lergeant.. ‘Tell hin TL ean't forgit hit, ca 1 txpecs 
ably fing gray horse, Several oflicers of the army himcaint forsinime. stan? jes? where he lef! me, 
i 





hall stan’ there till 
omnes back, T shill st 


an’ I suits back; an’ ef he 


there ptill as long as 





pimal, but Mr Cole refused to 
He had previously sold a horse to 


wd tried to buy the 





The neat applicant had a different » 
She was determined to come Rist, sot 
Fannie should hear what she said, and although 
the others danghed and jecred, she stood firm, snd 
had her vy 





y to tell 






months, but two ve 
unpaid 


> passed and the debt remained 








At another time an officer of Hessian troops had | 








Miss Fannie,” she 





been quartered upon the patriot for some time, and said, oP want ver to 
n leaving had foreibly taken awity one of his ange to this gent Yer mus’ xt 
host's horses. ‘sir’ fur don't call him my friend. ‘Tell him le 





need" excuse fur writing, for Lis more’n s'prise 
+t his letters, sence he aint no eause fur writing. 
int know wathe inks of me. Does he tink 
isan apple ‘way down on de groun’, under his 


av after that. that he would shyot 
by Britisher should haye him. 

One winter evening he heard a commotion in his 
stable, and ever on the alert, thrust two pistols in 














For a moment the soldiers were amazed, but soon ! 





this is all extry, you might say, to their | 







only Miss | 





foot, dat he can stoop down [making a very low 
gesture}, an’ pick up wid hig han’s? Tell him 1 
sn'tdat. Tis an apple high up on de wp brinch ob 
detree. I aint fur drop in his mouf, an’ he can't 
reach me wid his han’s [stretching her arms high 
above her head]. Ef he jump an’ jump, till be 
jump his head off, he can't reach up tu me.” 











Sa es 
TAUGHT BY LOSS. 

A story is told of the late Rev. R. H. Barham, 
jthe author of “The Ingoldsby Legends,” which 
illustrates Shakespeare’s line, “Out of this nettie, 
‘danger, we pluck this flower, safety.” While at 
college he was once persuaded to join in a game of 
ards, and lost a great deal more money than he 


xin a condition to pay. The loss was followed, 
nts showed, by the happlest result. 


The young man was compelled to write to one of 
his guardians, Lord Rokeby, asking him to authe 
ize the advance of a sum from the property 
t-ust suficient to pay the gambling debt. “The 
nobleman replied that asa guardian he must refu-e 
the request, but as a friend he would give the 
money. 

The gift and the refusal, together with his lose at 
cards, made such an impression on the collegian 
that from that day he held himeelf entirely aloof 
from every gambling game. The failure’to win 
did even more—it made him, later in life, the foe 
of specalation of every kind, and deaf to the per- 
suasive appeals of projectors. 

One day a gentleman who had a reputation for 
floating financial schemes called on Mr. Barham 
with the prospectus of a Cornish mining compan; 
whe clergyman listened to his statement, and then 
said: 

“Tell me candidly, all exaggeration apart, what 

dividend you expect will be pald?” 
ot one farthing short of twenty per cent. !” 
You are in earnest?” 
bsolutely in earnest, on my honor.” 
Thank you. That is rather too goud a thing for 
me to meddle with,” answered Mr. Barham. “I 
wish you all possible success, and—a very good 
morning!” and he bowed the man out. 

Those who took stock in the company lost every 
penny. 








w 
as 
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GUILT MADE HIM A COWARD. 


There is 4 small Vermont town, almost on the 
Canada line, which ta distinguished by a peculiarity 
only to be found where two governments are very 
near neighbors. The little hotel is, during the 
xeason, crowded with summer boarders, and one 
day several of them sat on the piazza watching the 
ndlord, who was bargaining with a native for 
xome fowl. 





The man had a deprecating, confidential air, and 
the Lindlord apparently found great difficulty in 
hearing what he said. 

“How much are they 

The man gave a wh 

“How much? Hey ? 
to tuke you up.” 

This time the tone of the answer wi 
factory, 

“How many are there? Hey? 

And so the apparently one-sided conversation 
went on until the bargain was concluded, and the 
man went away, leaving his fowl. Then one of 
| the ladies on the piazza expressed her surprise at 

his dumb show. 

“Is his voice affected?” she asked. 

“Land, no!" timed the landlord, preparin 
, to go iudoors with his purchase. “He's Uke all 
the rest of ‘em round here. They do so much 
smuggling with one thing or another, being so near 

the line, that they can’t speak right out about a 
| bargain to save their lives!” 


BONNIOT’S WOUNDS. 





pound?” he asked. 
ered reply. 
peak out! Nobody goinz 








more satir 











Oe 


In the Old World, honorary decorations are cought 

by old soldiers in much the same way that pension: 
(are sought in the New World. The man whe 
| demands public assistance or honors on the ground 
| that he would have gone to the war if he had not 
| had rheumatism is not of any special nationality. 


Some of the demands for decorations which 
foreign governments receive are amusing in their 
innocent simplicity. Recently the following letter, 
received by Napoleon ILI. while he was emperor 
of the French, has been made public: 


SrRE.—I contracted under your dear uncle certain 
mortal wounds which for thirty years have been 
; the ornament of my life; one in the right groin. 
‘and the other at Wagram. If these two. stories 
| appear to you susceptible of the cross of honor, | 
! gladly give you my thanks in advance. 

(Signed) ANTHONY Bonniot, 
honorary corporal of the ex-Young Guard 

VP. S.—Madame Bonniot will be very sensible of 
your goodness. Please send your reply post-paid. 

It seems gad to relate that there is no record that 


Napoleon III, ever recognized with a cross the 
, ornamental “mortal wounds” of Corporal Bonniot. 
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SUPERFLUOUS. 

Bridget is an excellent cook, but like most women 

of her profession she ts opinlonat and insist~ 

, upon making all her dishes strictly according to her 

jown recipes. Her mistress gives her very full 

swing not only as to cooking, but as to the pure! e 
of supplies. 











The other day her mistress said to her: 

“Bridget, the coffee you are giving us is very 
guod. What kind is it?” 

“it's no koind at all, mum,” said Bridget. 
mixter.” 
“How do you mix t 
“TL make It one-quarter Moc! 
Java and one-quarter Rio.” 

“But that's only three-quarters. 
put in for the other quarter?” 

“I putt in no other quarter at all, mum. That’s 
/ Where so many shpiles the coffee, mum—by putting 
ina foorth quarter!” 





“Its 
a 








and one.quarter 


What do you 
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| SOM A WORD. 


. Probably the maximum in long German words is 
reached in one which a correspondent of The 
Companion, himself a German, sends by way of 
pendant to another long word recently printed. 
The correspondent vouches for it a» a genuine aud 
properly formed German word, in which the mate 
rial has not been strained at all in the making. Itis: 


Nelusivititsherre eistermusterticf 





THING LIKE 








echneiderm: 





| erongsanstaltsoberauts 

This word, which conta seven letters. 
means in English: “The treasury of the directo. 
rium of the establishment for furnishing pattern: 
to master-taflors making clothes for exclusively 
living gentlemen only 

There is one advantage about the use of words 
like this: One could never have occasion to regret 
having hastily spoken them. 





chtskasse. 
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SPIDERS AND BEES. 


Lying yesterday under the trees, 
‘Trying to read an improving book, 
I heard such an angry humming of bees, 


That I thought perhaps I had better look. 


1 did not have very far to go— 
About a yard and a half from my ear, 
And an angry bee, as some of us 
know 
Is nota good neighbor to have ne: 





But when I saw how matters were, 
I found that I really need not run; 
Two great bees were swinging in a 
Caught in a cobweb, buzzing like 
fun. 








Down in a corner, with wicked eyes, 
And a cunningly hung brown leat 
to hide her, 
Waiting patiently for her prize, 
Sat an abominable old spider. 


Bees make honey, and spiders dou’t; 
Bees are honest, spiders are sly; 
So I said to Mrs. Spider, You wou’t 
Make your dinner to-day on fresh- 

bee pie!” 


7; 





king a twig, I carefully 
Freed the bees from each cruel 
strand. 
One flew off again, happy and free, 
The other lay helpless in my hand. 


His gauzy wings were broken and 
torn, 
His little feet were all 
weak. 
He looked so helpless, so forlorn, 
And yet, poor fellow, he couldn’t 


bent and 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| rollicking through the water, heads up, then tails | baby? I think itis rather late. Let us go instead | 
up, plunging, walloping, having a jolly good | to the lovely Vale of Chamounix, nestling at the | 
| time! How cool they look! Wonld you like to | foot of the great mountain. | 
| be a porpoise, baby ? | “Ah, what a beautiful place! The grass is green 
“I declare, if we have not reached the other | as emerald, and look, it is set so thick with flowers 
side already! This is a very fast ship, baby! | that we can hardly step without treading on blue 
Now we jump into the cars, and in a few moments | and gold and crimson. Sit down here, by this 
we shall be in Switzerland. tiny brook that runs rippling through the green | 
“Look! look! there are the great white peaks, | valley, and I will pick you a nosegay. 
rising on the horizon, glittering like pearl and “Here is one flower like a star, and here are | 
| diamond in the afternoon sun. That great snowy | purple bells, that really do seem to ring as I) 
| giant, towering above the rest, is Mont Blanc, the | bend over them; and here is a whole cluster of 
monarch of mountains. Let us bow to him, | golden balls, pure gold, not the hard, stupid stuff | 
baby, and do him homage, and there is the great | that people make into money and jewelry. And 
white head of the Jungfrau, the maiden; and oh! the violets, the wonderful violets. 
| Monte Rosa, and the sharp, cruel-looking peak of | baby, here is your posy, the sweetest one you ever 
| the Matterhorn. had!—why, bless my heart! Baby is sound 
“Would you like to climb Mont Blane to-day, | asleep !"” liwxamuaionanoeee 
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Look Pleasant! 


“1 ook pleasant!’ After marching 


_ About here like a fool 
And dancing clumpy dances, 
[think “thats rather cool! 


You think, perhaps, |’m Funny, 
And want my photograph! 

Just you go see my father — 
Oh, he would make you laugh! 






Just visit old Pa Bruin. 
You need send in no card, 
He'll hasten to embrace you — 


Oh yes! He'll hug you hard !* 





so the bear thought. 











{aps a . 
NUTS TO CRAG 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
TRANSMUTATIONS. 


| Zxample :—A letter is subscribed to and then it is 
Here, | planned.—D(de)signed. 


A letter which is met in front 


Is scratched out or erased; 


A letter, puzzled mentally, 


From oflice is displaced; 

A letter, when it is restrained, 
Is surely looked upon; 

A letter, when ‘tis separate, 
Is passed away and gone; 

A letter, if reduced in weight, 
In wisdom has excelled; 

A letter that has been revealed 
1s from the church expelled. 





2 
ANAGRAM. 
The same letters form each of these 
anagrams. 
Far in the — a mandarin so grand 
— grave and solemn on his bam- 
boo —; 
He drank the fragrant — of China 
and, 
And — the queer things which 
the Chinese eat. 
3. 
ENIGMA. 


My first is in blade, 
My second in spade; 








My third is in June, 
My fourth is in tune; 
My fi/th is in light, 


My sizth is in night; 
My seventh is in guest, 
My eighth is in nest; 
My ninth is in son, 
My tenth is in gun. 


My whole is the name of a notable 


ray, 
That in August was fought on the 
sixteenth day, 























speak! In seventeen seventy-seven, they say. 
I carried him home on a soft green 4 
* ao “a : RHYMING WORDS. 
! ‘ " rater to + 
Sans ase Fill all the blanks with rhyming 
r + have 7 ee words. ‘ 
But fap) ‘ou wouldn't have come “Oh,” thought cake teased 
0 grief, ou the —, “how sad is my —. I 
You poor old bee, if you'd stopped to think. HOW HE MANAGED. say, “I aint got no—’’ “You mustn’t say that,” | do — to ull so a —— for a Visit from 
5 cried Katie. ‘Don't you know two negatives |™Y <>? Then she thought of the in whieh 
“You, with your beautiful, bright little eyes, He put one foot before the other, : ac agi | she had left the kitchen. “A of strawberries 
To fly right into a spider’s den! | Then put the other before the one, You must say ‘I isn’t got} stood there to be preserved, so she got « — and 
And it needn’t have taken you by surprise; And that is how he came to his mother | began se bal them in —— haste. Now and then 


To say he was sor 





You've seen their webs again and agai y for what he’d done! Soon her brothers came in and began to 
one had thought to teach the minister's | bout the fish they had caught with their fresh 


When the oldest had bri 











—- 


“Your brother came out still able to fly, 





But 1 think he will find his feet and wings 
Have caught, and are feeling unpleasantly 
Some of those sticky, invisible strings. 





“And for one in the net that ese: 





But—if you are strong, the spider is 
skilled.” 


The poor old bee went hobbling about 
On my writing-table a day or two; 
He was much too feeble to be turned out, 
But perhaps he missed his honey and 
dew, 





And bis own particular beehive cook, 
Or his wounds were mortal; despite 
my care, 
I found him lying dead on a book, 
With all his little feet in the air. 





So when you are under the pleasant 
trees, 
Watching the happy stir of wings, 
If you happen to hear the hum of bees, 
Just think about webs and habits and 
things. 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
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A TRIP TO EUROPE. 


“Baby,’’ said I, “I am restless this 
afternoon, and want to travel. Let us 
take a trip to Europe, baby! Will you 
come with me ?"’ 

Baby was restless, too, for the after- 
noon was very hot. In fact, some of 
the children thought baby was cross, 
but they didn’t know everything. 

At any rate, when I proposed the 
trip to Europe, he brightened up at 
once, and put his little hand in mine, 
and we trotted off as pleasantly as 
possible. 

The way to Europe lay through the 
orchard. ‘There it was shady, and if 
not precisely cool, was certainly not so 
hot as it had been on the lawn. 

‘The great swing hung between two 
enormous old apple-trees, and we were 
soon seated in it, baby and T, and ready 
for our voyage. 

“I think we will go first to Switzer- 
land, baby,” I said. ‘It will be pleasant 
to look at the great white mountains.” 

Baby nodded; I touched the ground 
with my feet, and away we went. 

“The sea is very calm to-day, baby, 
is it not! See how the sun sparkles on 
the blue water! The little waves curl 
over and break into foam, the breeze 
blows. and the shin flies on. fast. fast! 











s the jaw: 
How many, I wonder, are caught and killed? 
You may fight and struggle with all your claws, 


ra CHILDREN'S SAYINGS. was so small. She said she could say one, and 


| Three- year-old Katie had been an unob-| her teacher lifted her upon the organ. Bonny- 
| served listener while her mother taught her bell folded her little hands demurely and, with 
brother Tom his grammar lesson at night. One | the most seraphic smile, said softly but distinctly, 
day she heard one of the servants, in talking, | “My papa’s fabrit vegetable is custard-pie.”” | 
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Of the three puzzles in our August group, No. rt concerns a prominent figure in early American History. 
This man, whose name is shown in monogram in the lower corner of the frame, went away from America in 
August, 1684, although he returned again years afterward. The seven small numbered pictures are to be made 
into as many three-letter words. The zigzag of these words will give the place where our personage journeyed 
to. A zigzag puzzle is solved by taking the first initial on the left, then going diagonally to pian then fo 
the left, and so on down the list of names. In this way one letter of each word comes into use fod |ttid [dehéion.D 

No. 2 represents a happening in August, 1821. If solvers get the fact typified in this illustration correct] 
the exact wording will not be considered. 








littie girl a verse for children’s Sunday, as she} his —, he sat down with his aa a 
the — in the sitting-ro 
on his examples it was clear that th 
a — of his cha 

such a —— that she fe 
visit, and so the 






From his ca: 
roughness was 
The sister was working at 
‘got the postponement of the 
was taken from her mind. 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


As over me and under me 
The happy children play, 

I'm towering far above thi 
And stretching miles away. 


At times, beneath the water, 
I vanish from their sight, 
And again I give protection 
From heat and dazzling light. 


6. 
CHARADE. 


My first, with a most ceremonious bow, 

One gentleman said when he spoke to 
another; 

My second he used when he spoke of 
himself, 

And my third when he spoke of himself 
and his brother. 





acte: 











heads 












ht, beautiful star in the 


Gives th 


name to the “dog-days,” so 
sultr 


and dry. 





Conundrums. 


kespearean quotation will 
lady utter when the present style 
eeves gives place to close-fitting 
ut sleeves? “Farewell, a long fare- 
well to all my greatness 

When is money like p 
When it is ama 

If you want 
will you go to? 


What Sh 
ever: 
of 




















rt of a ship? 
ed (a mast). 

condiment, what flower 
Picealilli (pick a lily). 









Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Ants, UrdU, GriM, UriM, Sol, 
TeaR—August, Summer, 

2. 1. Sir Walter Scott. 
Johnson. 3. Herodotus. 
Thomas Learmont. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 8. 
9. Thomas Hobbes. 10. G 
ington. 11. Wellington. Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 13. Oliver Cromwell. 14. 
Shakespeare. 15. James Hogg. 16. Long 
fellow. ander Pope. 18. Aur 
19. Louis XIV., of 
. of England, 21 
Benjamin Frank 
ving. 











Agoras. 
e Wasi 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payme! in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a siugle weekly tssue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elght—which is the number 

ven for $1.te-—are @ gift to the subscrivers. from 
e publishers. ! 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to-this office, We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when seut by mall, 
‘should be made in a Post-Oftice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THERE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postinasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

+ do 8a, 

Silver should never be sent through the mall. Its | 
alinost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it 1s stolen, Persons who send ‘ 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own. 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription 1s paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
Taust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages inust be pald. | 

Returning your paper will uot enable us to dis: 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. | 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 








our books unless this is done. 
Caution against ving money to strangers 
ons. Renewals of subscriptions 


to renew subserip’ 
to by the payment of money to 


The Companion 
If subseribers do 


strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk, 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but uo payment of money should be 
made to thein until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be patd to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companton, Boston, Mase, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








RECREATION AND HEALTH. 


When Sir Charles Bell, the author of a celebrated 
treatise called “The Hand,” was about fifty years 
of age and in the midet of his professional labors 
in London, he began to be attacked with a stomach 
trouble which finally ended his days. 

He found that prolonged labor at his chosen 
profession as surgeon and lecturer aggravated his 
trouble, and he looked about for some recreation 
which would afford him complete and absolute 
change from the work to which he had up to this 
time devoted himself. 

Just then a friend Introduced him to the gentle 
art of angling, in what he calls, in his letters to his 
brother, the “pretty, brawling river” of Pens. 
hanger. 

On his first fishing excurston he caught only a 
“glorious nibble,” but from that day he became a 
lover of the rod and often devoted himself to it. 
That he did not accomplish less on account of it, 
appears from a letter in which he speaks of the | 
work he hag been doing, in order, as he says, “to 
vindicate my fishing to you.” 

Again he says to his brother, who has been sick: 
“Take time to recruit and to do yourself justice. 
My philosophy tells ane that to study to be happy 
we must study to be natural, to take what God has 
rent to us, with appetite to enjoy it.” In speaking | 
of his fishing he says, “Therefore I say, take some 
pastime—and this fs mine.” 

Had Sir Charles been an indolent man, one 
would not so readily quote him as an advocate of 
recreation. Besides his literary work he made 
some very important discoveries in anatomy, for 
which the world has had him to thank ever since. | 
He accumulated & museum, and was a constant 
lecturer at medical schools, besides pursuing an 
active professional life. 

He was enabled to prolong his life to the age of | 
sixty-eight, and to perform better work, by what 
many of his professional brethren thought was 
wasted time given to his rod. 
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STRANGE DISCOVERIES IN THE 
HEAVENS. 


Great surprise was expressed nine years ago 
when the Henry brothers of Paris discovered by 
photography a strange nebulous spiral apparently 
attached to the star Maia, one of the Pletades. The 
nebula seemed to start from the star, and bending | 
round through a quarter of a circle, in a sweep of 
hundreds of milllons of miles, tinally became 
forked at the end Itke the tail of a comet. 

Issuing out of one side of this great spiral sprang 
a nondescript mass, part of which swept backward 
parallel with the original spiral in such a way as to 
give to the whole object the appearance of eddying 
round the star. f 

Two or three years later the same astronomers | 
made a photograph which showed that the entire | 
group of the Pleiades, or Seven Stars, is mingled | 
with fantastic nebulous shapes. In this photograph | 
several stars appear strung, like beads, upon a, 
nebulous line or ribbon that must be many thou. 
sands of millions of miles in length. The conclu. 
sion was Irresistible that an intimate connection 
existed between the stars and the nebula which 
together constitute the Pleiades. 

Since then a similar condition of things has been | 
shown to prevail {n other quarters of the heavens. 
One of the latest discoveries of this kind was made | 
by Professor Barnard at the Lick Observatory last 
autumn. 

Upon photographing what appears to the naked 
cye asa hazy speck near the wonderful red variable | 
star Mu tn the constellation Cepheus, he obtained | 
a picture showing a huge nebula surrounding an! 
irregular group of bright stars, and “distantly , 








‘sun, would, if photographed from a far point in 
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surrounded by vast multitudes of small stars.” | 


The nebula, according to the description of its 
discoverer, “seems to mingle indefinitely with 
maases of small stars and become part of them.” 

Photographs haye also shown that the double 
star Lambda, in Orion, ts involved in nebulous 
mutter, und that a nebula ts at ed to the brilliant | 
Betelgeuze, the leader of the same constellation. 

These facts become very interesting when one | 
considers that the nebulw are probably composed of ; 
matter in an unformed or unorganized condition, | 
and that the sun, the stars, and the carth Itself, 
were once in that state. 

When we see a star, or a group of stars, closely 
associated with nebulous spirals and streamers, it 
looks as though the stars were consuming, or 
fecding upon, the nebula, or, in other words, as if 
the process of sun-making were, in such cases, not 
yet completed. 

Yet it is possible that our own solar orb, which, 
for our purposes at least, seems to be a completed 





space, appear as a nebulous star. From guch a 
point of view, if they were visible at all, the Zodi- 
acal Light, the Gegenschein, and other glowing 
Appearances that are apparently connected with 
the sun, would perhaps be blended into a great 
system of luminous rings or spirals as wonderful 
in form as those attached to the Pleiades, though 
far less imposing In extent. 
GARRETT P. SERVISS. 





A FATHER’S PROMPTITUDE. 


Judge Smedly, an English occupant of the judi- 
cial bench of Ceylon, was one of the most timid of 
men, when out driving. As he was a Falstaff in 
size, his constant cries of *Pya po!” (go gently) to 
the coachman, used to make every one smile. But 
the timid judge once showed both courage and 
presence of mind. 


Early one morning, hearing a frightful scream 
from his dressing-room he rushed In, and found 
that his little daughter had been bitten by a “tic. ; 
polonga,” the most deadly of Cinghalese vipers. 

Vhile playing the part of “imitating papa,” she | 
had put her naked foot into one of her father’s 
boots. The snake, having chosen that boot for its 
temporary habitation, struck its fangs deeply into 
her ankle. 

The judge caught the little girl in his arms, 
sucked the wound vigorously, and called out. for 
the carriage. The coachman was not addressed by 
the warning “Pya po!” but it was three-quarters of 
an hour before the judge and hig daughter were | 
able to reach the fort, where the English surgeon | 
was quartered. | 

When the doctor saw the wound he said that, for 
their satisfaction, he would cauterize it; but he 
added that but for the father’s brave promptitude 
the daughter would not have lived long enough to 
reach the fort. She did not suffer at all from the 
poison. 


FOR THE HONOR OF THE HOUSE. 

The completest “snob” is not the snob hitnself, 
but the flunkey of the snob. It is related that a 
great “swell” in New York socicty, who kept a 
cottage at Newport and who spent his time while 
there in toadying to stray Englishmen, and espe- 
cially titled Englishmen, was able to obtain as hig 
butler an English ex-servant of aduke. This man 
labored faithfully to give his master’s establish. 
ment every possible air of social distinction. 

The house was once visited by an old friend of 
its owner’s humbler and less snobbish days. The 


‘uest had been in the house but a few hours when 
heard the butler address him repeatedly as “me 





Excuse me,” eaid the guest, “but what do you 
do that for? I'm not a lord.” 

Sh!’ anawered the flunkey, laying his finger on 
his lips. ‘Itisn’ton your account at all, sir—it’s on 
account o’ the ‘ouse, sir!” 














DISAPPOINTING. 


The mental havoc wrought by a long pursuance 
of the gume known as “Anagrams” is sometimes 
sad to contemplate. A young girl who had had a 
protracted struggle to transpose the words “Nice 
ham” into something else, at last asked eager! 


“Are proper names allowable?” 

ver!” was the emphatic response. 
%h dear, what a shame!” exclaimed the girl. 
thought | had found the anagram for this old 
fee ham’ at last. ‘To be sure, [ don't know as I 
er really knew anybody by ‘the name of Mac. 
Hine, but it sounds as if it were some one’s name, 


vw 




















j anyhow 
And without a thought of the domestic “machine” 
ear to thrifty householders, or to any of the | 

machines so liberally advertised ait every 
she swept the diaappofnting combination into 
), and began her struggle atresh. 

















ONCE. 


A newspaper funny man has invented not an j 
absolutely fresh, but a comparatively new joke | 
upon a very old subject. 


Mise Timid was talking about her own nervous. 
nd her various night alarms. 

you ever find a man under your bed, Mrs. 

she asked. 

worthy woman. “The night we 

« burglars in the house T found 









my husband th 


ONE STEP MORE. 


The story is told of General Steadman that during 
the thickest of the fight at Chickamauga he rushed 
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Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Ade. 





$6.00 and $10.00. FOR 


KODAKS | sn 282.8 


Developing and Printing Ontiit $1.50. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
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PAYMENTS 
west 


vices, langest 





S 
GIRLS, 
Send z-cent stamp for 





stoek; makers & oldest dealers i 
We rell everywhere. Catalogue free. 
ROUSE HAZARD & CO. 8 G8t. Peoria, Ii 


Eggs Without Shells 


You are sure of hav! a guod omg, boiled just as you 
like it, free from shells, by using the 


PREMIER EGG CUP. 


Made of fine china—will not craze. The egy is broken, 
boiled and served in the same cup. If your crockery 
dealer hasn't them, write us. oe He booklet free, 
Premier Egg Cup Co., Box Syracuse, N. 


THE WONDERFUL FORSTNER AUGER BIT. 








It bores round, oval or square holes as smooth and 
polished as 4 gun-barrel. Especially adapted for fine 
carpentry, cabinet or pattern work. Sample sent on 
receipt of 55 cents. Liberal discounts to the trade. 
Send for Price-List. For Sale by ull Hardware Dealers, 


The Bridgeport Gun Implement Company, 
SP Brondway, New Yorks Pe" 


If You Knew 


Where you could be cured of 
Asthma or Hay - Fever 


Wouldn’t You Be Happy? 


Write to Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., for his 
new 128-page book and list of eighteen hundred 
former sufferers who are happy now. 


Mention THE COMPANION. 


e 

Rupifoam 
y For Tue DAN 
It’s a luxury and 
a benefit. It's 
deliciously flav- 
ored,sweetensthe breath, stops 
decay, hardens the gums, and 
adds a charm of its own to the 


most irregular teeth. 


25 cents. All Dru; 
Sample vial free. 
Ew. 
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gists. 
‘Address 
ovr & Uc., Lowell, Mass. 


REVERSIBLE 


Raphael, Anj 


i” are the Best and Most Economical 
ffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, aud, being reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind. 

They fit well, look well, and wear well. A box of Ten 
Collars or Five Pairs of Cutts for Twenty-Five Cents. 





, Rubens, 1 





The “LINE 
Collars and € 





A Sumple Collar and Pair of Cuffs by mail for Siz 
Cents. Name style aud size. Address 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St. York. 27 Ki . Boston. 





MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 
Er | TOILET 
- - POWDER. 
I 
ij 
| 


« 

> Ask your Doctor his opin- 
4 x ion of it vin 
2 


for infants and adults, 

Sclentifically compounded, 
not made of, starch or rice: 
flour, which injure the skin, 
It softens, beautifies and pre: 
res the akin. A specific for Prickly heat, Chafing, 
. An excellent Tooth Powder: delightful after 
aving. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by 
Druggist, or mailed for % ce 

Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Fashionable 
. HAIR. 


We will mail goods to 
re jable 
ont the United States for 
approval. The newest 
sty.es and best of goods 
lowest prices. No mom 
required until they are re- 
ceived. No obligation to 
keep goods if unsatisfac- 
tory. Send for circular. 
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a humor it 
unable to determine. 





up to a retreating brigade and shouted : 


“Face about, boys! We must hold this point.” | 
“But, general,” objected an officer, “we have 
done everything that man can do —” i 
t erything?” cried the general. “You | 
ayeth? 
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NO AMERICAN. 


If a man is determined to be in the fashion noth 
ing can stand in his way. Thus we read in Lire: 
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THE QUEEN OF THE DUMP. 


By Mary Gray Morrison, 


Author of * Kathleen's Party.” 





The slow dusk of a May twilight was creeping 
out from the corners almost into the middle of 
the room, but the opal colors were bright in the 
west, and made the day seem to be still in the 
world. A girl, kneeling with her slate laid flat 
on the sill, was toiling at a network of tigures, 
and did not raise her head for any noise outside 
the open window. 








A woman passed on the sidewalk bent under | der ribbons.” 
a burden which rested npen he back, and was | 


held with cords by both hands in front. 
turned slow eyes upon the voung head close by. 


She, 


Dalton walked up and told me it was all ri 
and even that F 





ie Booth, who thinks she 
somethir id she knew it would be this 
way. They walked round with me all recess- 
time, talking it ove 

“Did they 
satisfaction. 


reat 












1 the other, with evident 
to me they wa’n't near so 


What kind er clo’es do they 


I 
stuck-up as usual. 
wear for valedictor 





““Oh, white, of course,” 
from the iabie. 
| flowers.”” 
“Real ?"’ questioned the other. 
“Oh, of course. I rather think I'll have laven- 


replied Janet, rising 
“White muslin and ribbons and 


“Pinks, I 8'pose, and 





he sat down by the end of the table the old 











but all was dark. The old woman tiptoed in, 
shading her lamp with a cracked, rough hand. 
Janet was already asleep. The watcher pulled 
the blanket up over the shoulder, protected only 
by its cotton dress. 





le shoves off them covers jist as she used 
ne said to herself, “if 
lar in the school.” 

Old memories, in the flush of the new success, 
came back to her when she lay awake under her 
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she is the best 





sche 


; patchwork quilt in her smaller room. 


On the outskirts of Boston there is a tract of 
ground called the dump. 


its name and its nature never isc 


called the Back Bay, and there deposited upon 


the low flats left when the Charles River had! 


Its locality changes ; ; 


ving out toward the watery wastes | 
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expected to make the acquaintance of stray per- 
sons who chanced to have recourse to these mines 
during temporary embarrassment. 

She looked about her. ‘Twilight was coming 
on over the deserted expanse of low and ragged 
land. So she took the child home for the night; 
and there Janet had been ever since. 

“It wasn't fair!” 
clenchi 





exclaimed the little thing, 
g her fist as they walked along that first 
night; and the keynote of her character was in 
the words, if the queen bad been clever enough to 
know it. 

Fi Pp bones, bottles and odd 
finds, often worthless, to add to the family fund. 
And the old miracle that is never outgrown came 
again. The child’s hand clinging to hers, the 
child's daily needs forcing her attention, the 









Not until the older woman had placed her | woman had hastily cleared for her, and collected | been walled into its narrower channel. To these | young voice calling to her, all made their way 


heavy bag upon a chair in the 
room did the girl look up, and 
then only with the dazed ex- 
pression of one whose attention 
is not roused. Without a word 
she bent again at her task, and 
ciphered on. She was about 
fourteen years old, a slender 
figure with a mass of curling 
brown hair. 

The old woman did not inter- 
rupt her. She disappeared for a t 
moment, and came back in a , 
print dress. Then she brought 
out a paper parcel, and laying a 
frying-pan on the stove of the 
kitchen,—for so it was,—began 
to cut and fry smal: pieces of 
salt pork, and then two slices of 
liver. 

“There!”” exclaimed the girl, 
suddenly, pushing back the slate 
and standing up. ‘Those ex- 
amples are done. Now there's 
only the history, lots of dates. 

How good that liver smells! 
Oh, you've set the table, haven't 
you? I forgot it.” 

The old woman looked up from 
her frying, and the wrinkled dis- 
tortion of her features, resulting 
from heat, snapping fat and old 
age combined, seemed to smooth 
out as she turned to the pretty 
face before her. 

“Hard, was they ?"’ she asked. 

“Oh, it’s that last page in the 
arithmetic,’’ answered the girl, 
walking up and down. “always 
wanted to get to that one about 
the ox-shoes and the horse-shoes, 
and now I’ve done it. Queenie!” 
and she stopped short in front of 
the old woman just as she lifted the plate on] 
which the sizzling supper had been placed. 

“Wal, Janet ?"’ said the other. 

“I’ve got the valedictory.”” 

The woman put down the plate in haste, as 
though afraid of dropping it. 

“You beat all!’ she exclaimed, almost irrita- 
bly. ‘Why on earth didn’t you say so before ?"’ 
“T don't know,”’ said Janet. ‘I was busy.” 

“Wal, they did give it to you, spite of all on 
‘em, didn’t they ?’’ continued the elder, again 
lifting the plate, this time to the small tea-table. 

“They couldn’t do anything else,” Janet said, 
as they sat down. “I’ve written the best com- 
positions and had the best marks this year. 
*Twasn’t anything but bare justice.” 

The old woman helped the child, then herself. 

“Ef you always make out to git bare justice in 
this world, you’ll do mighty well,”’ she remarked 
only, 

“Oh, 1 don't expect any extras, but I do expect 
justice,” Janet answered, decidedly. “It tcould 
be a queer world !"" 

“It is a queer world," said the queen. 

They made a strange contrast now that the 
lamp was lighted, the old, ash-colored face and 
stooping figure upon which the shadow of a 
burden still rested, opposite to the bright cheeks 
and blue eyes of the young face with its halo of 
brown hair. 

“I s’pose them other gals is mighty mad, aint 
they? You take the rest of that liver. I don't 
want it.”” 

“Well, if you don’t. I'm awfully hungry,” 





replied Janet. ‘‘No, they aint mad exactly. | 
They knew there wasn’t a chance for them. Bel . 





“LET'S GO. 


her books under the lamp. Silence followed 
except for the rattle of the dishes as they were 
washed and wiped in the semi-darkness of the 
sink end of the room. 

When these were done Queenie, as Janet had 
called her, filled an old clay pipe with tobacco, | 
and as she smoked sat on the floor taking out and 
sorting into piles the contents of the burlap bag. 

Several empty wine bottles came first, followed 
by a little heap of whitened bones, a child’s pink 
satin hat with dirty white plumes, bits of ribbon, 
bits of twine, a piece of railroad iron, a broken 
hand mirror, four mismated shoes, and other 
things. She carried them all away when they 
had been separated. Then she sat down in her 
chair, and as she smoked on, looked placidly 
across at Janet’s head. 

The history lesson finished, the girl had opened 
a library book, and was soon deep in that. The 
old woman nodded in her chair, started upright, | 
nodded again. Finally Janet rose. 

“I’m going to bed,"’ she said. “I must begin | 
thinking about that valedictory to-morrow, and I 
want to be rested.” The elder had risen at once | 
and lighted a small lamp. Janet took it up. 

“You're going, too, aren't you?" she asked, 
as she started for the door. ‘You seem to get so 
sleepy lately.”” 

“It's the spring, I guess,” the old woman 
answered. “I'm comin’ pretty soon. You go 
on.” 

She let down the coals, cleared the grate, and 
laid paper and wood ready for the morning fire. 
After attending to other domestic duties, she 
lighted her own lamp and tramped up-stairs. 

The door of Janet’s room was wide open, 





QUEENIE.” 


piles of refuse, composed of things that fortunate 
people have done with, come those whom fortune 
has also done with among their human kind. 

It is the last resort of those who have no courage 
left to fight the world, and vet will not beg. 
Armed each with a stick provided with a prod at 
the end, they poke, examine, cull out bits salable 
at the junk shops, and poke again among the 
rubbish heaps, their lives as silent and gray as 
the burned-out ashes at their feet. 

No one remembered this woman's coming to 
the dump, it was so long ago. She never talked 
about herself. She was called the Queen of the 
Dump, and known by no other name. Some 
people said that she was “well off.”” 

One afternoon, ten years ago, the queen was 
thinking of going home, noticing that the shadows 
of those prodding near her had departed. But 
suddenly some one spoke, unafraid of the silence 
of the dump. 

“Where's Aunt Ann?" the voice said. The 
queen, not supposing herself to be addressed, 
drove the prod once more into a hopeful place. 

“Say, they've lost me!’’ and something pulled 
at the queen's dress. She turned and saw 
ragged little girl standing close to her. 

“I guess I'll go home with you,’’ the mite 
added. 

“Wal, you aint cheeky nor nothin’, be ver?” 
said the old woman, scanning through a pair of 
heavy spectacles her uninvited guest. 

“No,” answered the child. 

The queen suddenly remembered having seen 
a sullen-looking man and woman near her lately 
who had a child with them. People came and | 
went on the dump; and old settlers could not be 





through the ashes round the old 
heart, and came to stay in that 
inner room of all where Jack 
had been alone. 

Jack would be nearly forty if 
he were living, her boy who was 
drowned in the river when he 
was only seven; and she had 
never had another child. 

As soon as Janet went to school 
she was noticed by the teachers, 
and rose in the class. 

“Miss O'Neil," the queen said 
to a neighbor in the little court 
where she lived, “when you buy 
your Biddy a thing jist git two 
on ‘em, and I'll make it right. I 
aint no hand at the styles. The 
children is of a size. Jist say, 
‘Them’s good, stout boots, I'll 
take two pair,’ or two hoods, or 
two waterproofs, or what not.’’ 

As time went, it could be seen 
that Biddy who was growing 
up plain, was dressed more and 
more like Janet who was grow- 
ing up pretty. Janet had a 
wonderful memory, and was so 
correct in arithmetic that girls 
who never got their examples 
right without heavy toil began 
to borrow her pencils for luck. 
She had no intimate friends, but 
she read a great deal for her age. 

As these things became more 
marked, the queen moved away 
from the court and hired half a 
little wooden house—one of a 
small cluster that had once looked 
suburban but were now on the 
edge of the ash-heaps, as if they 
had moved in town instead of 
fashionable Boston having sent 
its messenger, the dump, out to them. There 
was more privacy in the life there, and the public 
school of the district had very nice girls in it. 

“Now, Janet,’’ she had said, “‘you needn't say 
‘Hello, Queenie,’ to me any more on the street 
when I’m movin’ from the off heap to the nigh 
one. I aint a-goin’ to notice you and you've no 
call to notice me. I aint a-goin’ to see you lookin’ 
ashamed, after all the work I’ve had with you.” 

And the old woman herself from that time 
made everything quite easy by never looking at 
Janet if she were walking with other girls. And 
now Janet had the valedictory as she graduated 
from the school—the coveted honor of the class! 

It made the old woman, lying awake in her bed, 
chuckle softly aloud to think of Bel Dalton and 
Flossy Booth, who had been barely polite to her 
girl, now seeking her acquaintance. Janet never 
seemed to care for their snubs, but the queen had 
felt every one. She was naming them over when 
she fell asleep. 

As the exhibition day drew near, Janet vaguely 
realized that the queen was turning over in her 
mind the subject of going, but after saying “Oh 
yes, I would if I were you,” Janet did not urge 
it or even mention it again. 

Her dress was done—white muslin and lavender 
ribbons, just as she wished it. The queen never 
dared touch it with her rough foretinger. Plain 
Biddy O'Neil, being an apprentice to a dress- 
maker now, had it made quite reasonable, as she 
said. 

The night before the exhibition the queen asked 
Janet if she would read the valedictory, and the 
girl, who liked the practice, stood up in the kitchen 
and holding its pages tied with white ribbon, 
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recited it through. The queen, pipe in hand, 
followed every word. 

“[v’s grand!’? she said, emphatically. ‘It's 
grand! There aint goin’ to be sech another one 
in Boston. But—’’ She rose and lighted both 
little lamps before she went on. ‘But I've made 
up my mind not to go to-morrow.” 

“Aren't you going?” Janet said, laying the 
written sheets inside the geoxraphy cover. 

“J guess not,” replied the old woman; “I guess 
1 better not.”” 

“To you know,” Janet went on taking her 
lamp, ‘there'll be eight hundred in the hall ?”’ é 

“Oh, it'll be grand,’ said the queen again. 
«But I guess I better give up goin’. You can tell 
me about it.”” 

Janet kept on talking about the girls’ dresses, 
the decorations, the singing, until she put out her 
light. 

The sun shone next morning. The queen did 
not go to the dump after the early breakfast, but 
stayed about looking on, and was even trusted 
once to put a needed pin into the pretty dress. 
Then she watched the sweet figure hurry off 
toward school. 

“Good-by, Queenie,’ Janet turned to say, 
“pity you didn’t go.” In her hands and in her 
dress were the pink roses the queen had ordered. 

The hall was filling as Janet ran up the stairs 
to her old class room. Men and women, chatting 
and laughing, were choosing their seats in the 
hall; girls in white were flitting about the door- 

A nus. Bram tha teachers were in festive dress. 
heart beat fast.  ———~neetteebeokas her 

Oh, the wonders of that day, the crowd, the 
warmth, the flowers! How some of the girls 
trembled as they read or sang! How the quick 
clap of hands followed as each ended and stepped 
daintily back to her place! How strangely each 
familiar name looked on the programme! 

It was coming now—the valedictory—as soon 
a3 this stanza of the song was over. 

There was a moment of confusion, and through 
it Janet heard her name as if from far away ; and 
somehow she was standing before the crowd of 
upturned faces. Her voice seemed hard to raise 
at first, but as she went on she knew that she had 
never read so well before. The room was very 
still. A few of her classmates sobbed softly 
toward the close. 

At the end a burst of applause broke forth and 
followed her to her seat. She looked down and 
saw the hundreds of eyes no longer. 

Speeches by the committee began, compliment- 
ing the pupils, the teachers, the public school 
system and the happy city of Boston. When 
either gentleman allnded pleasantly to the farewell 
address some one in the audience whispered to 
another that the young girl looked very modest. 
But not one dimly imagined the thoughts in 
Janet’s head. Amidst the applause and the praise 
the one thing clear to the girl’s mind was the face 
of the queen of the dump. 

It came up before her and would not go, that 
expression in the old eyes that looked after her 
when she started for the exhibition that morning. 

Every girl around Janet had a mother, sisters, 
cousins, all interested in the small part she was to 
take that day. She in her triumph was alone. 

And as at such a time the heart loves to share a 
joy, Janet yearned at that moment to look into 
the kindly old eyes. Then the quickening of 
excitement made it clear to her that the queen had 
the old reason for staying away—the fear of 
shaming her before her new companions. 

The contrast between the old woman's unselfish- 
ness, and her own eager enjoyment of her honors 
struck her sharply. 

“It isn't fair!’ she said to herself. 
fair!” 

The girls stood for the parting hymn. She had 
not heard a word of the speeches. The odor of 
roses will remind her of that day as long as she 
lives. 

Committeemen spoke to her; the girls crowded 
round her; Bel Dalton’s mother came up to be 
introduced, and invited her to luncheon for the 
next day. It was not in human nature not to be 
happy. 

At last all was over,.and she started for home, 
Bel and Flossy walking out of their way with her, 
for the parents had gone, tired of long waiting. 
Talking and laughing, the three reached the 
borders of the dump before either was aware of 
it. Janet suddenly became silent, the others 
chattered on. 

Away from the road on each side extended the 
low ground, dotted with its toilers. Everything 
was gray there, nen and women, old and young, 
the ash heaps, the women’s short petticoats, and 
coarse aprons, and the handkerchiefs on their 
heads. At intervals a smonidering fire sent a 
blue-gray smoke toward the west. 


“It isn’t 





In the midst of the group prodded the queen. | of old envelopes, the gleam in your eyes was | aint it? We'd better sleep while we can.” 


Janet knew she had seen her. 

It would be easy to pass on. The queen would 
not be hurt. Everything could be explained at 
home, and Bel’s mother was such a lady, 

Bnt Janet stopped short. 

“That oldest woman over there,” she said, in a 
queer voice not like her own, ‘‘is called the queen 


of the dump. She brought me up. She found | he concluded, as Ted passionately flung himself | school were fast diminishing. 


me on tne dump and took me home. She’s given 
me the best, and she’s taken the worst always.” 

She paused an instant and Bel said, ‘Yes, 
Janet ?” 


“She's given me my food and clothes, this}ently, as he found a seat on a fallen tree and | beside his slumbering comrade. A piuk glow was | to see the dory moving away from the 
Gress, these roses. I—I guess I never thought | winked back some angry tears, he gazed very | visible through the cracks in the shutters, and | occupant grinning delightedly over & 


THE YOUTH’S 


much about it before. I’m going to tell her about 
the exhibition. Good-by.” 

“She must be very kind!’ exclaimed Bel, 
unexpectedly. ‘Would she let us come, too?” 
“She's awfully shy,” said Janet. ‘I'd better 
go alone.” 

A load seemed lifted from her heart. She 
stepped carefully in her bronze shoes over the 
rubbish heaps. The men and women stood still 
with wonder. It was the prettiest vision the 
dump had ever seen; as if out of the ashes had 
risen a spirit. 

She stood close to the queen before the bent 
figure raised itself and saw her. The old woman 
looked at her, dumb with surprise, the rubber 
shoe she had just rescued held in her hand. 
Janet's smile was like something new. 
«Wal, I never,’’ gasped the queen. 
them gals gone?” 
“Home,” said Janet. 
talk to you than anybody. 


“©W here’s 


“] thought I'd rather 
Let’s go, Queenie.” 


—_——__+o+_—_—__ 


AT SUNSET. 


westward way, soul of the dying day ! 

Pasa teh good and fll, pleasure and woe: 

Mourned by the gentle rain, knelled by the solemn main, 
Sink to thy rest in the great Long-ago ! 


Selected. —Henry Gay Hewlett. 
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TED MARTIN'S “STAMP ACT.” 


The grounds about St. Giles’s Academy were 
aswarm with boys turned loose after a day's work 
shader 2 It was a pleasant, well- 
western boun , and though wn Ei 
of New York, well removed from its turmoil and 
swept by fresh breezes. 

“Look at Martin down on the pier! I'll bet 
anything he is dickering with that youngster in 
the dory for some stamp or other. Ted Martin is 
the oddest chap! He is the most open-handed, 
honorable fellow except when a collecting fit is on 
him. Then he gets wild—coins or eggs, stamps, 
marbles or butterflies, it’s all the same—he’s ‘on 
the make,’ and thinks of nothing else.”’ 

“That's so,” responded Rob Clark, as Jack 
Foss paused. ‘Really, I've known him to do 
kind of dishonest things to get what he’s after. 
For instance —'’ but here Ted Martin himself 
strolled up from the pier. 

“Such a joke!" he said, excitedly, as he seated 
himeelf at Jack's side. ‘I've played it the torst 
on that fellow in the boat! I never saw him 
before, but we got talking at the pier, and I found 
out that he had among the trash in his pockets a 
Chinese stamp,—a yellow, five-candarins,—just 
what I want for my album. He hadn’t an idea 
it was worth anything, and I gave him a dried-up 
orange for it! Pretty good bargain, wasn’t it, 
Mr. Clyde?” 

As the others langhed, Ted turned to one of 
the masters, who was leaning back with closed 
eyes enjoying with his boys the blossom-perfamed 
May air. 

Dexter Clyde, although young enough to be a 
congenial companion to his larger pupils, was no 
less respected than the older teachers. Without 
opening his eyes, he murmured softly: 

“Keep on as you have begun, Ted, and you 
will be a rich man some day—and the meanest 
scamp on earth. Do you think that conduct 
perfectly honest and worthy of a gentleman ?”” 

‘Why not?” said Ted; but he blushed hotly. 
“Just for a scrap of fun like that to come down 
so ona fellow! Mr. Clyde, it’s not fair!’’ 

“Argue with yourself, Martin; not with me. 
You know my opinion now,” replied Mr. Clyde, 
fixing his eyes fallon Ted. ‘Talking of stamps,”” 
he went on, ‘‘you know my uncle’s old deserted 








there with me. 
Now up in the garret there is a barrel full of old 
business letters with plenty of old stamps on, 
them, probably some of valne.”” 

There was a chorus of whistles from the boys, 
expressive of intense interest. 

“Any of you are welcome to the stamps,” said | 
Mr. Clyde. ‘You havea half-holiday to-morrow. | 
Here is the key, Martin. I'll leave it with you. | 
I'm going out of town to-morrow, or I should 
take you myself. Go up and share the stamps.”’ 
Ted's eyes glistened with eagerness as he 
pocketed the key. For an instant he quite forgot 
his recent mortification. 

“Look here, Martin !"’ said Mr. Clyde, suddenly, 
as passing an arm through Ted's he led him out 
of the others’ hearing. ‘I have a few more plain 
words for you. This interest in making collec- 
tions is all very well for most boys, but when it 
runs into a mania, like yours, it becomes dan- 
gerous. I like you,—you know it,—but I tell 
you, Ted, just now when I mentioned that barrel 


worthy of a Shylock.” 

“Why, Mr. Clyde, I’m no miser!”” 

“No; it’s not miserliness with you. It is rather 

the gambler’s craving to outwit others—a con- 

temptible greed! There was no joke whatever in 

the trick you played on that little river-boy; it} 
was siinply dishonest. Go, then; but remember,” 


away from his friend and walked blindly on 
alone under the blossoming trees. 

He valucd Mr. Clyde's friendship highly, | 
and felt grieved at his displeasure. Yet, pres- 





house, three blocks east of us. You've all been | 
Well, it is soon to be torn down. | 


COMPANION. 


complacently at the dory boy’s yellow stamp, 
with its fiercély glaring dragon, which he still 
held in his hand. 

“1 wish I could get a private shy at Clyde’s old 
barrel,” he mused. “Like as not I'd find some 
of those old United States stamps that I'm after 
among the lot. I'd like to—before the other 
fellows get there. I'd have a perfect right—‘any 
of us fellows were welcome to ‘em,’ Clyde said. 
Anyway, nobody would ever know, and I'm 
furious enough now to do anything.” 

The collector's mania had full hold of him 
again. Anxiety to rummage the old barrel 
possessed him so that he could eat no dinner that 
evening. Neither did he succeed in getting much 
sleep. After hours of wakefulness, he arose and 
carefully exchanged his school uniform for what 
the boys liked to call «citizens’ clothes,” in order 
to be secure from recognition as a member of the 
academy. 

Quietly leaving the little room which, as an old 
and trusted pupil, he occupied alone, Ted stole 
down the stairs, outdoors, and with the old house 
key and an unlighted bull’s-eye lantern in his | 
hand, ran quickly across some vacant lots toward. 
the Clyde house. Absorbed by the interest of his 
quest, Ted felt no qualms of conscience over this 
breach of school laws, which hitherto he had 
honorably obeyed. 

Meeting no one in the suburban streets, he was 
soon unlatching the high-posted gate which 
marked the approach to what had been in days 
gone by a beautiful old country-place. Ted ran 
lightly up the steps, unlocked the big front door, 
and passed on into the dark hall. 

Here he lighted his lantern and looked about at 


y s, dismantled now of all 
that had OMe IRA acne > 


Toten 
The desolation sent a queer chill througn wis 
body. For an instant he heartily wished himself 
back at the academy. Cowardice was not one of 
his failings, yet he shivered as he climbed those 
| bare, echoing wooden stairs, up two flights, into 
the inky blackness of the garret which his tiny 
lantern scarcely illumined. 

Among many old trunks and boxes Ted pres- 
ently found the barrel of old letters, and almost 
immediately lighted upon the very stamp he 
| most ardently desired—a ‘used, three-cent, pink 
Washington,” valuable from its rarity. He tore 
it from the envelope and placed it in his pocket- 
book. It was a precious ‘tind,’ but his heart 
was strangely without elation. 

Stamp after stamp of good value he found. 
The search was proving wonderfully successful, 
but the gloom on Ted's face was deepening. 
Excitement and interest had died out utterly. 

«What has come over me?" he asked himself, 
unaware that conscience had leaped up in the 
darkness. ‘‘Here I've found all I could expect, 
and more, too, and it is no good whatever. I 
wish I was out of this horrible place. I believe 
T'll chuck these stamps back into the barrel for 





beautiful. | 
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soon the east would be ablaze. Even now Ted 
knew his form could be seen clearly through the 
framework of the spinning-wheel. 

“Wish I was ont of this!” thought the buy, 
“wish I could let Mr. Clyde know that I wasn) 
quite such a scamp, after all; not at hear, | 
wasn't! Hello, tho’! I’m not quite dead vet_ 
but wouldn't I give something to hear that other 
fellow snore! If I do ever get home I shall hay 
to own up to it all, and I'd almost rather dic tha:, 
have Clyde and the fellows know me for such 
sneak! Why didn’t I think a little-sooner!” 

A gentle breeze had sprung up and was rustlin: 
the young leaves of the old trees which overhunz 
the roof. The sun was mounting higher and 
higher. The clock in a neighboring tower had 
struck five and six. The streets had grown noisy, 
The birds were too busy to sing. 

“It’s going to be a fine day,” thought Ted, “the 
barge crew will miss me if I never get back.” 
Two snores now! Ted sat up in a glare o! 
sunlight, and noiselessly drew off his shox, 
Another moment and he was stealing down the 
creaking garret stairs. 

He was out under the blue skies, alive and safe, 
as the clock rang out seven. At that time the 
boys were gathering for breakfast in the dining. 
room of the academy, and some inquiries were 
being made for Ted Martin. 

«He's coming now! He’s got on his citizen's 
clothes!” piped up a little fellow at the window. 

Ted, glancing up, saw the windows of the long 
room filled with interested faces, all eyes watching 
his rather unsteady progress up the walk, for be 
was beginning to feel the effects of his long fast 
and the night’s exciting vigil. 

«“]’m in for it, now!"" he thought, as enterinz 
the door he came upon a group of the masters, 
With tue principal, Doctor Dallas, among them. 

“You have been out of bounds without permis. 
sion, Martin ?"’ said Doctor Dallas, sternly. 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Ted, trying hard to see the 
doctor’s figure clearly through the queer mist, 
which seemed hanging over everything. 

It would be an easy matter, he felt, just to let 
go of himself and to reel over, fainting—bringing 
to his aid instant sympathy and care to tide him 
pleasantly over the trouble. 

But, exhausted though he was, he was possessed 
of one burning desire, and that was to “out” with 
the whole truth without delay. 

«When did you leave thaschool ?”” went on the 
doctor. 

“About four o’clock this morning, si plied. 
Ted, wishing his voice would not sonnd so far 
away. ‘You see, sir—there are some burglars 
up in the garret at the old Clyde place and—oh, 
forgot to tell you, but that’s where I've beea— 
with them, Mr. Clyde knows all abont it. Ask 
him—he gave me the key. Oh, bother this coliar’ 
it’s tight—sort of chokes, you know.” 

By this time Mr. Clyde had stepped forvanl 
and had his arm about Ted, who leaned against 








Clark and Foss to find. I'm going straight 
home!” 

But in another moment Ted was looking Wildly 
about into the darkest corners, seeking some safe 
hiding-place. Somewhere down below he heard 
a door close, and along the carpetless hall and up 
the creaking old stairs heavy footsteps sounded. 
Extinguishing his light, Ted darted behind an old 
spinning-wheel, hung over with a faded patch- 
work quilt. There he cowered, shivering with 
fright. 

Now the door at the foot of the garret stairs 
opened, and gruff voices were heard. ‘The foot- 
steps ascending sounded in Ted's ears like an 
advancing army. 

“Strike a light! The shutters are up, ’t’won't 
shine out; an’ pass the bottle, Coons,” said one of | 
the new-comers. 

Their lighted lantern revealed two villainous- 
looking men, each laden with a bulging bag; and 
as these bags were dropped upon the floor they 
gave forth silvery, clanging sounds. 

The men were burglars, quite evidently. They 
had apparently been making the garret their 
home lately, for one of them presently brought 
bread and cheese from a shelf. Washing the 
food down with whiskey, they partook of what 
was evidently to them a satisfactory meal. 

Ted felt himself a helpless prisoner as he lay 
listening to the rough talk which went on between 
the men. If they discovered him his life would 
be in danger. 

Once he thought his hour had surely come, for 
the one whom the other called “‘Coons" advanced | 
and pulled the quilt from the spinning-wheel. 
But the man’s eyes had been fixed upon the; 
candle’s flame, and Ted’s corner was very dark. 
Coons dragged the quilt across the floor and 
stretched himself out upon it, remarking as he 
did so: 

“Come on, Pard, this night-work 's wearin’, 


But the other chose to smoke his pipe before 
following his companion’s example, and Ted, 
who felt that his only hope lay in the chance of 
escaping while both should bo asleep, felt very 
much disheartened. Daylight was fast approach- 
ing and—aside from present perils—he knew that 
the possibilities for returning undiscovered to the 


The rafters above him were showing in a soft, 
pale light, and out in the old garden robins were | 
singing, when Coons’s ‘‘Pard”’ arose, knocked out 
his pipe, extinguished the candle and lay down 


him heavily but went on bravely. 

“I_I—you see, I forgot about honor, and! 
, sneaked off to get the best stamps before Foss and 
| Clark got there. Send the police—they'll catch 
; tem easily, for I left 'em fast asleep! No, I'm 
not out of my head, I tell you!” he concluded 
| with energy, somewhat revived by a glas of 
| Water which was put to his lips, ‘the thieves ar 
, there, and lots of stolen goods!” 
| Of the events which followed upon his confes- 
sion—the calling out of the police, and the speedy 
capture of the thieves, Ted knew nothing fors 
, time, because he was immediately imprisoned in 
his own room, to stay till summoned by Doctor 
Dallas to the study. As he very quickly fel 
asleep, the term of imprisonment did not seu 
long. It was ended by Mr. Clyde, who came to 
his room at noon. 

“Wake up, Ted, my boy! and do not Took £0 
anxious. Nothing very terrible is going to & 
done to you. You are to keep within bounds for 
a month, I believe, but that is all. The doctor 
thinks you have already suffered abont enough. 
Yes; the burglars were easily caught. Now eat 
the lunch I've brought yon, and then reportatti« 
doctor’s study.” 

After school had closed Ted sauntered out 0" 
the veranda, where he was quickly surrounded 
by a crowd of boys, eager for a fall account of 
his adventures. Fresh from his long and seriols 
talk with Doctor Dallas, Ted felt no disposition (0 
pose as a hero. 

“I think you were very brave!” exclaimed om! 
of the little boys. 

“Brave!” said Ted; “I wonder I didn't shake 
the flesh off my bones, I was so scared. « 
here, fellows. You know what took me there: 
you're very kind not to grind me about it, T 
won't forget it of you! I think I’m done with 
that sort of thing now, and—say! I've got rather 
out of the mood for collecting. Those stamps f 
found last night belong by rights, of course, (0 
Foss and Clark, but the rest of my collection 1’ 
going to pass around. I tell you, 1 don't want 


; any more stamps. I believe I shall prefer to star 


in nights for the next ten years!"” 
At twilight that evening Mr. Clyde, ‘i 
walking out, encountered Ted rushing ™* 


as he was 
é 


toward the pier, his arms laden with & miscel- 
laneous assortment of articles: 
+ ‘Ted shouted # 


“It's the same boy in a dory, Tie 
he dashed by, “I’m afraid he will get #¥8% 
got some stuff for him!” 


Mr. Clyde, following slowly after, ¥a5 in time 








pier, its 
hat, to 
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neckties, silk suspenders, and a ball which Ted 
had given him. 

“There! I feel better now,"’ exclaimed Ted, 
fanning his heated brow with his cap as ho joined 
his friend. “TI believe, Mr. Clyde, the Stamp Act. 
of 1765 resulted finally in a revolution and 
freedom. It seems to me my own little stamp act 
is turning out the same way. There has been a 
revolution in my—interior—and now that I have 
paid off that dory fellow I feel freo!’” 

; Grack ScnvyLer. 


es 





A FRIEND. 


Many there be who call themselves our friends; 
Yet, ah! if heaven but sends 

One, only one, so mated to our soul, 
To make our half a whole, 

Rich beyond price are we. 


Selected. —Christopher Pease Cranch. 
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IN THE OKEFENOKEE. 


In Six Chapters.—Chapter IV. 


No Escape. 


After ending their conference by informing the 
boys that they were prisoners on the island, Bubber 
Hardy walked away. Charley began to cry. 

“Never mind, Charley; don’t cry,” said Joe, 
“We'll just have to watch our chance and make 
our escape, that’s all. Have 
you tried to escape yet, Asa?” 

Asa answered with a grunt 
that he had tried it once. 
He had gone one day with 
three of the deserters in two 
boats to the country across the 
“prairie” {n order to cut a 
bee-tree, and while there had 
made a dash for liberty; but 
he was soon caught, and the 
whipping he had received 
was a warning not easily for- 
gotten. He had never tried 
it again. 

“Well, we must watch our 
chance,” Joe repeated. 

But before the day was gone 
he realized that the opportu. 
nities would be few and far 
between. The boys were free 
to walk about the camp, but 
were always under watch. 

While the rest of the men 
were away huuting and trap. 
ping, at least two were always 
in sight, either inspecting thelr 
stock of hides, or lounging 
about lazily, drinking corn 
beer of their own brewing and telling yarns. Asa 
wasalso free to come and go within certain bounds, 
but when he was not engaged in bringing wood 
and water, cooking the meals or waiting on Bubber, 
he generally lay tamely on the grass or dozed in 
the sun. 

A certain sympathy and friendship existed be- 
tween him and the half-witted Billy. They were 
fellows in misfortune. But after the coming of 
Joe and Charley the hapless youth transferred his 
attention to them. 

Charley particularly seemed to please Billy. He 
hung about the camp during all of that first day, 
talking sense and nonsense alternately, and 
repeating many nursery rhymes. 

“TI like you,” he said to Charley once. ‘Some o’ 
these days I'm goin’ to take you to see son.” 

“You haven't a son!” said Charley, laughing. 

“Wait till I show hin to you, and you'll see.” 

“Who ts he?” 

“Never you mind,” answered Billy, almost 
exploding with mirth. ‘You'll find out some day, 
you'll find out, boy. I must go and see son now,” 
he added later, with his strange laugh, and walked 
off into the woods. 

All the deserters but Bubber and Sweet went 
away early the next morning, some to hunt, others 
to visit the many traps which had been set here 
and there on the island and ip the surrounding 
swamp. 

Asa had just finished his labors after breakfast, 
and Bubber was lounging near talking amicably 
with Joe and Charley about hunting, when Sweet 
walked up and asked: 3 

“You goin’ to use Asy this mornin’, Bubber?” 

“Not partic’lar.” 

“Well, I'd like to borry him. I’m goin’ to build 
me a permeter shelter for my own hides, so I kin 
spread ’em out more.” 

“All right.” 

Thereupon Aga was led away In company with 
Billy. Their business was now to cut down one 
six-inch sapling for posts, and several two-inch 
ones wherewith to frame the slanting roof which 
these posts would support. This done, they must 
gather hundreds of palmetto fans and thatch the 
roof. 

_ Under Sweet's direction the two bondsmen set at 
work—Asa working faithfully, Billy seeming as tf 
helplessly dazed. Sweet grew more and more 
ill-tempered. 

The three had been thus engaged some thirty 
minutes when Bubber, Joe and Charley, at the 
camp, heard sounds of blows and screams. A 
few steps toward the spot selected for the palmetto 
shelter revealed the cause of the uproar. 

Sweet, completely out of patience with Billy, 
had fallen upon the half-witted fellow and was 
whipping him with a long, supple stick. As he 
laid on his blows more and more flercely, in spite 
of his victim’s piteous cries, the boys drew near in 
horror, slowly followed by Bubber. 

“Stop that!” cried Joe, hotly, as he arrived on 
the scene. 

“PI stop when I git ready!” retorted Sweet, ina 
fury, pausing fora moment. “And if you give me 
any yo’ sass, T depend I'll wallop you In the bar- 
gain. You're ’most too spargy for me, anyhow. 
You’re gittin’ too big for yo’ breeches.” 

“You coward!” cried Joe, as the blows recom. 
menced. ‘You ought to be ashamed to beat that 
poor, half-witted —” 














Here Sweet dropped Billy and turned upon Joe 
with uplifted stick. 

“Hit him if you dare!’ said Bubber, stepping up 
to them. 

“’Taint none o’ yo’ business, Bubber Hardy!” 
cried Sweet, threateningly, turning to meet the 
new attack. ¢ 

“Hit's everybody’s business when you jump on 
that poor boy Billy that way. You know he aint 
accountable.” 

“I reckon I’ve got a right fo thrash him if he 
won’t work! I kin hardly make him lift his hand 
to do a thing, and when he does work he works 
mighty sorry.” 

“I thought you was more of a man, Sweet Jack- 
son.” 

“I depend I’m man enough to give you all you 
want!” he replied with an oath; and as he did go 
he attacked Hardy with his stick. 

Bubber caught one end of the stick; it broke 
between them, and they closed in a desperate 
hand to hand combat. 

Luckily, neither was armed; if either had been, 
bloodshed must have followed. As it was, they 
were well matched, and it was evident that the 
fight must be a long one. 

Joe was too much absorbed in the conflict to see 
the opportunity which it offered, but Asa, less 
excited by such a scene, thought more quickly. 

“Now’s de time!” whispered the negro, in a low, 
cautious voice over Joe’s shoulder. ‘e's slip off 
an’ run down to de boats. Ef we git dem boats we 


kin git away. You an’ Charley kin take one, an’ 
Billy one an’ me one. 


Ef we git out on dat prairie 





’mongst dem islants, we 
De 
far widout a 


out o' dey reach. 


atter us 





come 
boat.” 

The 
away, calling softly, “Come 
on, Charley!” and beckoning 
ina commanding way to Billy. 
Neither Charley nor Billy understood what he 
meant, but both were attracted by his mysterious 
manner, and followed him. 

But Joe hesitated, his glance returning to the two 
combatants. He wondered if it were quite honor- 
able to sneak away while Bubber was fighting in 
his cause as well as Billy’s. Still, he and Charley 
and Asa and Billy were unjustly held prisoners, 
and if there was a real chance of escape, why not 
go? 

Joe thought of his parents, of his sister, of his 
dead soldier brother, of the cowardly men who had 
deserted in the hour of direst need—after all, the 
kindly Bubber was only one of these. 

This decided Joe. The boy saw that Asa was 
now as far as the camp, and Billy and Charley 
were close behind him. Charley caught Joe's eye, 
and beckoned. Slipping behind a clump of bushes, 
Joe ran to the spot where his gun stood. 

Passing the camp, Asa caught up atin bucket of 
sliced venison and an axe, then darted along the 
winding path through the swamp cane toward the 
boat landing. 

As Joe hurried along the same path a few 
moments later in pursuit of them, he halted 
suddenly at sight of Asa and the others returning. 
Charley looked crestfallen, but Billy was giggling, 
as usual. He had not understood what they were 
doing, but willingly followed, supposing some 
game had been proposed. 

“De boats all gone,” said Asa, sorrewfully. “Mr. 
Dasher an’ Mr. Lofton must ’a’ took ’em ter go ter 
dey traps.” 

“Let’s hurry back, then,” said Joe, after a few 
moments’ blank pause, “so that they won’t know 
we tried to escape.” 

The run to the boat landing and back, a distance 
of little more than two hundred yards, had scarcely 
consumed five minutes, and the four spectators 
were again on the scene of the fight before the 
combatants had noticed their absence. They 
returned just in time to see Sweet strike the ground 
heavily beneath the weight of his antagonist, who 
now partly rose, placing his knees upon the breast 
of the vanquished. 

“You got enough?” shouted Bubber. “If you 
aint, I kin break ever’ bone tn your body ’fore I 
quit.” 

Sweet sald nothing, but ceased to struggle. 
Presently Bubber let go his hold and rose. 

“Pll git even with you yit,” said Sweet with a 
black look, ag he painfully gathered himself up. 

The victor disdained a retort and walked back to 
the camp, followed by the two boys, leaving Sweet 
to vent his uncomfortable feelings in threatening 
curses, 

The round of camp life was taken up again as if 
nothing had happened. A week passed during 
which no further opportunity to escape presented 
itself. Each day witnessed a gradual weakening 
of Joe’s resolve not to make the promise required 
by the chief of his captors. 

Thoughts of his father, his mother, his sister, 
haunted the boy; what wonld they think when they 


negro began to move 





| footsteps startled them and a voice shouted: 





returned home and found that he and Charley had 
gone, no one could tell where? 

Had the people at home not grief and anxiety 
enough already? Ten days had now passed since 
they had gone down the river and probably they 
were at home by this time. Perhaps they were 
even now searching for the lost boys. It was 
difficult to hold out, tormented by these thoughts. 

The boys had been just one week on Deserter’s 
Island, when one morning Joe said to Bubber: 

“If you'll let us go, Mr. Hardy, I'll promise you 
1 won't guide anybody back here, or tell where you 
are.”” 

“T reckoned you'd say that afore long,” answered 
Bubber. 

“Tf you'll take us across the pratrie and put us on 
the trail to Trader’s Hill, we’ll leave Asa and won’t 
inform against you.” 

Hardy grinned. “Seems like you got to go home, 
eh? Well, I'll talk to the boys about it.” 

Mardy talked with “the boys,” as he called the 
other deserters; and later in the day he informed 
Joe that it could not be done; the othereémen would 
not consent. 

“For the present time,” said Bubber, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “I reckon you boys 'll have to 
put up with our company.” 

At first Joe and Charley were very angry. Then 
they were much cast down. 

“Never mind,” said Joe to Charicy and Asa later; 
“may be we’ll make our escape before long anyhow, 
and then we'll be free to tell the soldiers where to 
find them.” 

. Another week passed—a dreary waste of time 





When Rogues fall out. 


during which the young prisoners were a prey to! 
growing anxiety. They were never allowed to go 
out of sight of camp, except now and then to 
follow a deer hunt, in the company of half a dozen 
men. 

They were not ill-treated; they were well fed, 
they slept warm and dry at night they found some 
amusement in hunting, in Billy’s follles, in listening 
to Asa’s tales and to the deserters’ yarns. But 
every hour they chafed, and were constantly pro- 
posing plans and watching for opportunities to 
escape. 

One morning about two o’clock a large animal 
came close to the camp, probably attracted by tha 
refuse of a deer’s carcass, and all hands were 
roused by the furious baying of the dogs. Snatch. 
ing up their guns, the deserters to the last man 
sallied out and followed the dogs. Billy ran after 
them, and Joe and Charley were left alone with Asa. 

The eager hunters were hardly two hundred yards 
away before Joe and Asa looked at each other 
algnificantly across the camp-fire now stirred to a 
bright blaze. They began their preparations with. 
out a word and without a moment’s delay. Joe 
took his gun, Charley his hatchet, and Asa collected 
some eatables in a bucket and picked up an axe. 

They were still at the fire when the sound of 


“Bubber says you-all come, too. Come on quick! 
Ever’ las’ one of ye.” 

The two men who had hurriedly returned on this 
errand halted as soon as they were within call, and 
walted impatiently to be joined by the negro and 
the boys, evidently afraid they might miss seeing 
the game run to earth. Nothing but the fear that 
the boys might run away and betray them could 
have induced them to return. 

The two boys and the negro exchanged glances; 
clearly there was no help for it. Armed as they 
were, they moved forward at the bidding of the two 
deserters, Asa delaying only to drop the bucket of 
food out of sight in the bushes. 

The cause of the excitement, which proved to 
be a bear, had beaten a hasty retreat toward the 
centre of the island, and there, being hard pressed, 
climbed a tall pine. By the time the hunters 
reached the spot the bear had comfortably en- 
sconced himself among the clustering boughs at 
the top. 

Nothing could be done now until daylight, and 
the hunters proceeded to make themselves com- 
fortable. Several fires were built, forming a circle 
around the tree, in order to make sure that the bear 
would remain where he was in case the watchers 
should fall asleep. 

Then Asa was sent back to camp, In the company 
of two men, to bring a jug of corn beer and some- 
thing to eat. The besiegers had a merry time of 
it during the three hours of waiting. Even Joe 
and Charley forgot their disappointment in their 
absorbed interest in what was taking place. 

As soon as the morning broke and there was 
sufficient light to outline the black, bulky form in 
the top of the pine, the hunters opened fire, one at 





a time, and at the thirteenth shot the big game 
came tumbling down, striking the earth with 
tremendous force. 

The bear measured seven Inches across the ball 
of the foot and three inches through the fat on the 
round, and the total weight was calculated at not 
less than four hundred pounds. The skin was 
carefully taken off, many pounds of the choicest 
meat sliced to dry, and the rest of the carcass left 
where It was for the vultures. 

When the sun was some two hours high all hands, 
in great good humor, returned to camp and partook 
of the hot breakfast which Asa had now prepared. 

Louis PENDLETON. 


(To be continued.) 
——__+4+-—____ 


COLUMBUS. 


Trust to the guiding god, follow the silent sea; 
Were shore not yet there, 'twould now arise from the 


‘wave; 
For Nature is to Genius linked eternally 
And ever will perform the promise Genius gave. 


Selected. —Scehiller. 
=e 
OUR “MUSTER” AT THE LONDON 
DOCKS. 


Through a rough crowd we made our way. It 
was a crowd in which there was much dirt, hunger, 
vice and brutality, and yet, strange to say, not an 
ill-natured crowd. There were more than a few 
honest faces In It, albeit the honesty was somewhat 
stolid; not ‘upward and outward looking.” 

Such are the conditions of fe in great London 
that there is not work enough to “go round,” even 
among those who are willing and anxious to labor. 
Hard indeed are conditions that refuse a man bread 
even for the sweat of his brow; but to thiscondition 
London has come. Whoever gets work has drawn 
a sort of lottery prize. He has also crowded some- 
hody else out, and into that desperate class, the 
“Unemployed.” 

Exactly of this great “Unemployed” was the 
crowd through which we worked our slow way to 
our “Muster,” or charity sale of cheap articles for 
the benefit of the poor. They were known as 
“casual dockers’’—different from the ‘dockers” in 
having no regular work, but given it only when 
extra occasions demand more hands. 

Hundreds of these wretched “casuals” crowd 
about the dock gates every day in the hope—alas, 
so often vain!—of securing a few hours’ work. 
Naturally the strongest among them have the best 
chance; let a man grow pale from hunger, sickne=s 
or care, and his chances are small. 

“Three half-days in six weeks,” the famished 
mother of four stunted children told usher husband 
had got of work at the gates. ‘He aint very much 
at pushin’,” she added; “the others always gets 
before him.” 

The building before which our pony drew up 
seemed about to sit down upon us. The stiff and 
multitudinous placards on its tottering front seemed 
almost its only props. The flaring red placards 
announced that “Mademoiselle Albertina” danced 
or sang—we did not stop to read which. The brown 
ones proclaimed that our “Muster Sale” would 
take place there that very afternoon. 

Groups of board-school children gathered to gaze 
at us and our great bundles. They were evidently 
the children of “regulars,” not “casuals,” for most 
of them were clad, in some fashion or other. One 
or two even wore collars, bought at a penny a 
bundle at one of our earlier musters. 

Behind them stood one or two “casuals” 
had put their children’s bread into clay pipes. 

Planks served us as counters, and were piled 
high with charity’s gifts new and old—chiefly old. 
“No Smoking” and “No Reduction of Price-” 
stared boldly over every pile. 

“For,” sald a gentle “Sister,” “if we sold a cloak 
fora penny they would offer us three farthings.”” 

The rush was so great even with a penny admis- 
sion that we needs must send for a big policeman. 
Bare-armed women elbowed each other with both 
laughter and curses; babies, some of them not 
more than a week old, wailed piteously beneath 
rough blows. Many thieves were there, come 
expressly to rob charity. Almost before we had 
taken an honest shilling, women carried out huge 
bundles who had entered with none. 

Though they filched our very gloves and bonnets, 
we dare not say so. The commotion of accusation 
in that swaying, sweltering, swearing crowd might 
have brought down the crumbling walls. 

Amid shuddering walls and unsteady counters 
we stuck to our work, even though with but pallid 
smiles. 

Two girls searched vigilantly amid half.worn, 
even two-thirds worn, lingerie. 

“We want hand.worked,” explained one of them. 
“None o’ yer machine hembroidery for hus!” 

Later, a sigh of satisfaction rose and fluttered 
over that snowy pile. 

“Don’t b’lieve Princess Behatice had pootier 
ones when she was married!” was that sigh's happy 
burden. 

There was a slow, subtle movement among our 
flannels; a cautious, stealthy crawl of one garment 
from light unto the twilight of a windowless corner. 
One of our sisters pressed a heavy palm upon it. 
Far away a tiny baby shrieked. 

“If he aint ’a’ been and ’ooked himeelf to one vo’ 
them jackets!” exclaimed the young woman who 
carried the baby. 

A bright-faced girl of ten rapidly filled her 
basket with boots and shoes. Called to forbear, 
she answered with innocent surprise: “I paid my 
penny at the door.” 

“Only for admission, dear. But take this pair as 
a gift from me,” I said, touched by her simplicity. 

The boots and shoes of our Muster varied in price 
from four a penny up even toa shilling a pair. A 
young woman dallled long over a tiny, almost new 
pair at threepence. 

“ Bracelets over there for thrippence!”’ the 
temptersang. Away sped the young woman toward 
the glass beads. 

In spite of “No Reduction” placarded in huge 
letters on the walls, almost everybody whispered, 
more or less slyly, “You'll take off a penny or so, 
that’s a dear?” I pointed more than once to the 
placard, and was answered by a blank stare. 
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_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


AUGUST 33, 194, 





“You don’t suppose we can read at that div- : offered white ones of Pall Mall at a penny, with a | protect Korea and itself against the fell designs of 


tance!” indignantly exclaimed a docker'’s wife. 
Scores like her incessantly asked the price of | 
articles ticketed in plain figures. 1 
‘Never can read figgers upside down,” said one 
of them. | 
“Can you not see the price mark ?"’ I said in! 
desperation to another woman. 
“The family physician has forbid her to read 
roared @ woman by her side. 





handful of collars “throw’d in." 

The penny bundles were mysterious; nobody 
knew what might be inside. Hence they were 
readily sold. There was about them the same 
excitement of chance that makes ‘‘grab-bags’” 
and “fish-ponds" so popular in higher ranks. 

Over a flannel shirt at sixpence husband and 
wife discussed and hesitated, returning again and 
again, till at last it was theirs for threepence. A 


A Charity Sale. 


A very decently dressed and comfortably nour- 
ished man deliberated long over a tasteful dress 
of brown and gold cashmere, evidently from some 
elegant wardrobe of the West End. He held it 
up admiringly and seemed to picture therein the 
dainty young figure that had last worn it. Finally 
he paid the eighteen shillings, and proudly 
marched away, the dress clinging to his arm, we 
fancied, like a girlish bride. 

Eighteen shillings is a magnificent sui for a 
“Muster” at the docks. We looked upon the 
purchaser as a man of substance and position; 
we even felt a certain respect, call it snobbish if 
you will, for that eighteen-shilling substance and 
position, so far above our usual level of copper 
sales. 

Less than an hour later Creesus came back, 
with fallen crest. 

“My missis gave me blazes !"’ he said, gloomily. 
“I forgot that she weighs fonrteen stone !"’ 

Very many of our young women were of the 
peculiar type of London ‘flower girls.” It is not 
& poetic or romantic type, and its salient features 
belong to almost all East End working girls as 
much as to West End flower venders. These 
girls are characterized by bushily cropped side 
locks, and whatever the fashion in hats may be, 
always sloppy wide rims, and clumps of bigh, 
limp feathers. 

The East End match girl or box-maker sets her 
soul on, or amid, her feathers. She joins a feather- 
club with her very first earnings, and pays a 
stated sum per week into the club till her proud 
plumes are gained. She wears them then in all | 
weathers until, as we saw at our “Muster,”’ they \ 
must be propped up with whalebones or even bits 
of wood to their original altitude. 

With these young women our scraps of ribbon 
and silk sold rapidly. At our warm but coarse 
n'ght-jackets their noses soared featherwards. 
“Nightgowns is worn long,’’ they declared, who: 
probably never slept in such a garment in all 
their lives. _ 

“Aint you got no tea-gownds ?"’ one asked. 

There chanced to be two. | 

“Them tea-gownds!”’ the girl exclaimed, dis- 
Rustedly. “They aint nothing but loose gownds.”” | 

“You ought to buy this cloak, Mrs. Steady,” 
said a ‘sister’ who knew many of our customers. 
“So cheap—only six shillings!" | 

“Yes,” said the poor woman, regretfully. “But 
we can’t let six shillings lie idle till cold weather. 
Should have to sell it for three shillings by next 
rent day.” 

A woman much better dressed than the majority 
bought largely. Our ‘muster’? was intended to 
help the very poor, and such she did not seem to 
be. 

“Do you need so many?’ I asked, with her 





fifteenth pair of shoes. 

“Dear me, aint I got twelve children, and no | 
end of grandies ?”” | 

“[ don't believe any such thing. You are a 
barrow-dealer!”’ 

“Eb, now! Aint you a sharp one!” grinned | 
the woman, with her apron full. | 

Still another bustling creature asked for evening | 
dresses. She was allowed to buy all the shabby 
finery we had, even thongh we knew her an. “old | 
clo'’’ dealer. Such finery was of no use to our, 
poor dockers. When she ventured upon petticoats | 
and aprons she was invited to walk out. 

The dockers themselves asked chiefly for flannel 
shirts and scarfs, or neckerchiefs. One or two 
wanted ‘‘weskits,’”’ but grinned enormously when 





woman bought all the childrens’ unmated shoes 
and stockings she could find at a half-penny each. 
She gathered together thus half an apron-full, 
saying, ‘Sure to do among the nine.” 

When our muster was over, and at The Home 
we took our tea, ‘‘Not so bad,"’ said one ‘‘sister.”” 
“We have paid our expenses, and have a few 
pounds over.”" 

“But I did feel sorry for one little girl,’ said a 
gentle voice. ‘She was quietly filling her basket 
from my counter under the impression that her 
admission penny paid for it all.” 

*“sAnd mine,” said I. 

“She always does that,’ said another. 

Maroaret B. Wricnt. 
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ONSET. 


Lo, where the routed shadows puss, 
Upon each lifted blade of grans 
ne tokens of w fray— 
Pale life-drops from the heart of Night, 
Mute witnesses of sudden flight 
Before the hoxt of Day. 


Joun B. TABB. 
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KOREA. 


The spark of war that has been kindled in! 


eastern Asia may go out without having caused 
serious destruction, or it may lead to a great 
conflagration, in which the leading powers of 
Europe might be involved. For both England 
and Russia take the keenest interest in the fate of 
Korea. Either of them would seize the peninsula 
if the consequence of that act would not be a war 
with the other. Each is watching, lest events 
should turn in favor of its rival's interest and 
against its own. 

The chief difficulty in explaining why China 
and Japan have gone to war about Korea lies in 
the wide difference between Oriental methods and 
governments and those of Caucasian peoples. 

Korea occupies a position altogether peculiar 
among nations. It acknowledges China as its 
snzerain. That is, it is obliged to pay annual 
tribute to China, and its sovereign succeeds to the 
throne only upon the approval of China. Appar- 
ently, then, it is in a situation similar to that of 
Egypt toward Turkey. 

But it has asserted the highest prerogative of a 
wholly independent nation by making treaties 
with foreign powers without asking permission of 
its nominal suzerain. It has conelnded such 
treaties with Japan, England, the United States, 
and even with China itself. 

Finally, by a treaty between China and Japan, 
either of these two governments, and each equally, 
is permitted to send troops to Korea at its own 


pleasure, to compel the adoption of such reforms | 


as it decins necessary. Korea therefure seems to 


be, by the consent of China, at the same time: 
independent, subject to China alone, and subject | 


equally to China and Japan. 
The present trouble has been a long time 


brooding. The government of Korea is admitted | 


to be bad—as bad and as corrupt as it is easy to 
conceive a government to be. Japan has insisted 
wpon reforms, and has sent an army to enforce 
its demands. China does not object to the reforms, 
but it sees in the Japanese movement rather a 
desire to secure supreme control over Korea than 
a solicitude about the Korean governinent. 

Of course each government protests that its own 
motives are of the highest, and that it is not 
seeking to promote its own ambition, but to 





Senate shall be a conservative body, whic! will 
exercise its own judgment on all matters, or shalj 
we take steps to make it a body which may be 
expected to vote as the House of Representatives 
does? This is a question that is not to be answered 
off-hand. For although a radical transformation 
of the Senate might be virtually the same as 
abolishing the Senate, there are many People in 
all the self-governing countries of the world who 
believe that one legislative body is better than 
two. 

The movement to curtail the power of the Houx 
of Lords in Great Britain is distinctly a movement 
in the direction of a single legislative assembly 
exercising supreme authority. 


| tts rival. 

| Although in its origin the war arises out of a 
situation peculiarly Oriental, the contest itself has 
been and will be conducted according to the most 
modern and approved methods of the Western 
civilization. The naval battles are not between 
junks propelled by oars or sails, but between 
armored steamships of war. 

The armies are equipped with modern breech- | 
loading rifles, and all the armies, that of Korea 
as well as those of China and Japan, will be 
commanded by European and American officers. 
Japan is much stronger than China on the sea, 
but China can put untold thousands of soldiers 
iuto the field. These differences in the fighting 
power of the two countries make the issue doubt- 
ful. 

But it is not certain that the two great powers 
of eastern Asia will be permitted to settle their 
quarrel without interference. It seems to be the 
interest of both Russia and Great Britain, sup- 
posing that neither of them can take Korea into 
its possession, that the peninsular kingdom shall 
be independent, or that it shall continue to be a 
bone of contention between the two powers which 
are now fighting for supremacy. 

Consequently it may be deemed not improbable 
that before the war shall have progressed so far 
that one of the two seems likely to establish its 
sole power over Korea, there will be such inter- 
vention as will force them to agree to an arbitra- 
tion. 

Perhaps the government of the United States, 
which has already tendered its friendly offices, 
and which casts no covetous eyes in the direction | 
of Korea, will have the honor of deciding on what 
terms, honorable to both combatants, the war 
shall cease. 


————_+#-+-____ 


HUMOR IN WASHINGTON. 


“A talent for story-telling,” remarked one of the 
veterans of Washington, “is as valuable as oratory 
as an equipment for public Nfe. A new member 
entering Congress with an idea that his eloquence 
will be immediately appreciated ia speedily 
undeceived. Not more than ten members will 
listen to his first speech, and he will be laughed 
down when he rises a second time. If he can wil 
an amusing story the first time he gets on his feet, 
his reputation as a bright and promising man vill 
be made.” 

If this judgment is well-founded, ambitious young 
men will be led to cultivate the art of story-telling 
as assiduously as famous men In their boyhood 
have practiced oratory. 

Henry Clay in his youth made a practice of 
reading every day a passage from some volume of 
essays or history, and of retiring either to a com. 
field or a barn and repeating as much of itashe 
could remember. 

In this way he acquired facility in speaking, 
wealth of diction and the power of making direct 
use of superfictal information. This training, with 
the ald of a voice of singular flexibility, resonance 
and sweetness, enabled him to become a popular 
orator. 

But humor cannot be learned in that laboriow 
way. Lincoln never practiced story-telling in the 
solitude of the backwoods as Clay acquired 
eloquence and command of Iangunge. No other 
public man ever made a larger use of quaint 
anecdote and homely stories, but it was merely 
with him a natural method of popularizing political 
argument. 

Not every story-teller who enters public life in 
Washington makes a good Impression. It isan an 
which depends to a large degree upon spontaneity 
and naturalness. 

The story-telling that entertains a group of 
Congressmen or an after-dinner company !5 a 
species of improvisation, with few changes of key. 
One story must hang upon another, and bear 
unmistakable signs of having been momentarily 
suggested by it. 

There are professional humoriste in Congress 
who tnvariably entertain thelr audiences wher 
they take part In debate, but they are seldom 
influential. Sarcasm, a trenchant style, and humor, 
are powerful resources there as they are on erery 
platform, but sustained power of argument and 
quickness of mind are indispensable to success in 
public life. 
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LIFE’S PARABLE. 


“Ashes for beanty! All her hair's bright gold— 
Her red inouth curving to the heart’s light mirth— 
Her lilied brow—her cheek of loveliest mould— 
Ashes for beauty! ‘Tis the doom of earth!" 
But lo! the wild rose stretched her arms to reach 
The low green mound, with tender grasses rife, | 
And my heart read the /esson of her speech, 
“Beauty for ashes! Tis the gift of lite.” 


EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


++ 


POPULAR ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


A resolution proposing an amendment to the 
‘Constitution of the United States was lately 
| adopted by the necessary two-thirds of the House 
of Representatives, and is now before the Senate. | 
If it should pass that body by a two-thirds vote, , 
‘and should be ratified by the legislatures of three- 
| fourths of the states, then the members of the 
| Senate would be elected hereafter not by state 
legislatures but by popular vote. 

The resolution undoubtedly represents an! 
opinion which prevails more generally in the | 
newer states than in the older ones. In the! 
original thirteen states no sentiment in favor of | 
|the popular election of senators has been man- 
ifested excepting by occasional individual expres- 
sion of opinion. 
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MARCHING THROUGH GEORGIA. 
1 iti insisted | Mt: 8-H. M. Byers, the author of “Sherman's 
an ene one bes Re eee Ve | March to the Sea,” relates In a recent magazine 
upon at the time of the formation of the Constitu- | aricie, how his famous verses brought him to the 
tion, it is doubtful if Rhode Island, New York, - notice of General Sherman, and were the origin of 
and perhaps some of the other states would have | what proved tu be a life-long friendship. 
accepted the proposed Constitution and come into; The song was written wiflle the author was’ 
the union. prisoner in Libby. It immediately became popular 
Yet it must be admitted that in the younger | mong his fellow prisoners, and soon spread beyond 
states a considerable number of the citizens look | Pee sone of ane eee Mahara ety 
. yy the Union soldiers in the North. 
ne the proposed sete an Pee lips of thousands before the young writer had 
Perhaps a necessary change. Those who are of | regained his iberty. He was, however, a deter 
this opinion assert that the senators do not come | ined man who engaged in many attempts st 
fresh from the people, and therefore do not closely | escape, several of which partially succeeded, only 
reflect the popular will. For that reason it is)to end in the deeper misery of recapture. At 
asserted that the Senate is likely to thwart the | length he really excaped, and when Sherman's 
desire of the people, or at least to be too slow in | 8™™y marched into Columbia he was in the clty 
perceiving and heeding it. 


and emerged from his place of concealment in the 
indi . rm a witness 

Occasionally an indirect attempt has been made | 8*"Tet of a friendly negro’s cabin to be 
to secure the election of senators by popular 
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Sherman riding at their head, a eoldier ran up & 
the candidates of their respective parties for the 
him at once to descend, and warmly shaking him 
The legislature which was chosen was Democratic, 
eines to me at camp to-night,” he gaid, “I want to do 
than once since that time, is a different thing from) The next day Sherman sent an ofticer to seek him 
fe . a5 i Id 
put it in practice whenever the people may desire. | oF no rags the messenger was resolved he shoul 
e went. General Sh was sitting by 8 low 
reasons for adopting that method. The men who Hie went, 7 General. sherman wae 
ought to be removed from the direct influence of | and striding over the fire with his long legs again 
impulses. “1 want to thank you for your song,” he broke 
prison, got hold of all I was doing. Y 
length of the term, in the smaller number of 
number of the inhabitants of the state, but in the| By “little to do,” the young man afterward came 
. rf sou ” How “lke 
designed by their provisions respecting the Senate | b's Imprisonment seemed to the young fello 
and 
: to be decided, and it is this upon which opinions | sherman pushed hig new staff-ofticer, rags and all. 


of the spectacle. ; 
° As the sixty thousand veterans approached, with 
mandate. In 1858 Mr. Lincoln and Stephen A. 
Douglas were by common consent regarded as the general and pointed out Adjutant By stand 
ing near by upon some steps. Sherman signed 
Senate, and wjth that understanding made a joint , 
canvass of Illinois, which has become historic. | by the hand invited him to his quarters. : 
\ “Tell all the prisoners who have escaped to come 
and Mr. Douglas was therefore chosen senator. | smething for all of them. They must be mate 
But this method, which has been adopted more | oymfortable.” 
a direct, popular election. It requires no amend- | out, and to him the youth tried to excuse himself 
ment of the Constitution nor even a state law to | becnuse of the deficiences of his costume. But rags 
The objections now raised against the present | £% And in answer to all remonstrance eid simply 
sg joey : z er.” 
mode of electing senators were, in 1787, the| “Yeu must go. You must; Weis an oF 
in ‘five near his tent reading some papers when he 
framed the Constitution urged that the Senate approached, but he dropped them immediatels, 
{popular clamor, and that it ought not to be, grasped the hand of the shy, boyish officer, pain. 
subject to momentary and perhaps erroneous | fully conscious of his disreputable attire. 
= a 1 ‘i vou, there in 
Thee effort therefore was to make the Senate out, “and T want you to tell me how see hit tt 
| unlike the House of Representatives not only in | yplendidly! T have little for you to do h " 
5 ee headquarters. There is little for anybody to 4. 
members, and in the principle that a senator . hut ft want to give you a place on my staff. You 
| represents a state as a Whole rather than a certain | must take your meals with me.” 
removal of the election one step from the people. , to understand that the general meant he did i 
Consequently it seems that what the fathers himself; but little or much, such a prospert 
3 * ha . A | getting into paradixe. 
has been accomplished. The point therefore now | 81 ie Bann announced suppers 
differ, is whether or not the object is desirable. | pefore him into the eupper-tent. The assemble 
| It really comes to this: Is it better that the | oftcers, trimly and properly unlformed, suspen’ 
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their forks and stared; but the general promptly 
introduced him with cordial words of praise: 

“And I want you all to know him,” he concluded, 
“and after supper you must hunt him up some 
clothes.” 

“T have an extra coat,” 
cheerily. 

“And Ia pair of trousers,” cried another voice; 
and indeed a complete wardrobe was provided in 
quick time. 

But rags soon after became no uncémmon thing 
in the army, owing to a series of trying swamp and 
forest marches. Once, when a particularly tattered 
division was marching in review past the general— 
hatless, many of them, and all ragged and stocking. 


sang out a surgeon, 








less, an officer near Byers said sympathatically to | 


General Sherman : 
Only look at the poor fellows, with their bare 
legs.” 

“Splendid legs!” cried the lean commander, 
jollily, with a laugh in his eye, “splendid legs! 
Would give both of mine for any one of them!” 





= 





TO THE POINT. 


When Abraham Lincoln was a young man he 
developed that liking for telling stories whieh will 
be remembered as long as his courage and states- 
manship. He is said to have kept a grocery store 
audience spellbound with his story-telling and his 
jokes, on court days, until midnight. 

However, as Lincoln found time about these days 
to master and practise the law, and to delve into 
literature and perfect his skill in the use of the 
English language, he could hardly have wasted 
much time in this amiable diversion. 

A senator of the United States recently related 
an incident which illustrates Lincoln’s aptness in 
quaint and vigorous allegory. The senator said 
that Mr. Lincoln's son had given him copies of two 
letters, both addressed to a certain corps com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac on the eve of 
a forward movement, one of them written by 
General Halleck, chief of the staff, and the other 
by President Lincoln. 

General Halleck’s letter was full of formal and 
military technical terms, and contained a warning 
couched in this fashion: 

“In undertaking to place your command on the 
opposite shore of the Rappahannock River, you 
will exercise extreme caution in affording full 
protection to advance, rear and flanks, in order 
that the enemy may not be encouraged to make an 
attack while your forces are separated in the act of 
crossing. 

This was good advice. Lincoln gave it to the 
same commander in the note which he wrote to 
him; but this was the form in which he expressed 
it: 

“Look out, when you cross the river, that you 
don’t hang yourself up in the middie like a steer 
on a fence, neither able to hook with your horns 
nor kick with your hoofs.” 

Lincoln’s comments on men and things during 
his presidency often had a piquancy which forced 
them deep'into men’s minds. This very quality of 
distinet and concise utterance undoubtedly saved 
many hours of time which might otherwise have 
been spent in explanations. It was well adapted, 
too, to the rough and perilous times of the Civil 
War. 
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** LOG-ROLLING.”* 


The only things not precisely true in the follow- 
ing are the names of the persons and places, and 
the deseription of the measures. The incident 
actually occurred this year. 

A state senate had rejected, by a narrow majority 
in each case, a bill to authorize the construction of 
a bridge over Halibut River, and a bill to forbid 
foremen in manufacturing establishments to report 
cases of shirking by the hands employed. 

Senator Burley, who was interested in the labor 
measure but had opposed the bridge, went to 
Senator Short, who was on the opposite side on 
each measure. 

“See here, Short, if you will vote to reconsider 
the foreman bill, two of us will vote with you on 
the bridge.” 

“All right.” 

When the motion to reconsider the foreman Dill 
was made, Senator Short yoted “no;” and when 
the motion on the bridge bill came up, immediately 
afterward, the labor men all opposed it. 

“Why did you go back on your word, Short?” 
asked Senator Burley, a few minutes afterward. 

“Oh, Miller didn’t want me to vote for your bill, 
and I was under obligations to him for voting with 
me on another little matter last week.” 

This was probably only one case out of thou- 
sands that occurred in our state legislatures during 
the past six months. Measures were passed or 
defeated, not because they were right or wrong, 
but because members were “under obligation” to 
others to vote for or against those measures. 

Does any one know a way to secure to the Burleys 
and the Shorts and the Millers the private stations 
which they would no doubt adorn? 
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MR. WHITTIER’S MOTHER. 


Even the man who promptly takes the part of the 
undermost dog will laugh at the woes of a sea-sick 
friend. His most woeful expressions, retched out 
of him by a twisting, collapsing stomach, excite no 
sympathy, but are memorized for quotation when 
a company is to be amused. 

The poet Whittier was a grave Quaker and a 
tender-hearted man, but he told this amusing story 
of his mother’s voyage by steamer to Portland: 

“My mother,” he said, “was not used to travelling 
by water, and she had a new Quaker bonnet made 
to go on her journey. When we were well out to 
sea, she became very uncomfortable, and took off 
her new bonnet, and placed it on a chair beside her. 

“Her discomfort increased, she changed her 
position, and sat down on the new bonnet. Thee 
knows Quaker bonnets won’t bear sitting on. This 
Was too much for the good woman, and she said: 
John, I want thee to take me right home.’ 


















| 





| rapidly, for A 





| very often tempted to’ speak lightly, 


“Can't thee get the boat to turn round? I feel 
very sick, and my new bunnit will never do to wear 
to friend Smith’s in Portland.’ 

‘No, mother, thee'll have to make the best of it 





) John, thee must never take me again on the 
water. I do’ know as I shall live to get home.’”” 


UNFORTUNATE APPLAUSE. 


Thackeray was not a good after-dinner speaker. 
At the time of the organization of the Cornhill 
Magazine, the publisher gave a dinner to the con- 
tributors and the artists. Among the noted people 
present were Robert Browning, Anthony Trollope, 
Sir Edwin Landseer, and many other famous men. 
George Augustus Sala tells the story of Thackeray's 
congratulatory speech after the cloth was drawn. 


As a_ post-prandial speaker, Thackeray was 
undeniably the reverse of felicitous. I knew this, 
and I rejoiced that I now knew him well enough to 
ask him before the dinner took place whether he 
was quite easy in his mind about the speech. So I 
went to him while he was at breakfast in Onslow 
Square, on the morning of see banquet, and asked 
him if the speech was “all right.” 

“As right as rain,” he repl eh 
evening to my secretary 











“I dictated it last 
; [have just repeated it to 








my daughter: 

I felt partially relieved; but I purposely arrived 
at Hyde Park Square in ‘the evening ten minutes 
before the time appointed for the dinner, and 
waited for Thacker When he ived I just 
whispered to him, “Speech all right? 

“As right as ninepenc: e,”’ he made answer, laugh. 
ing. “I have repeated it twice in the brougham, 
and it will go trippingly 

Alas! When the mister arose to make the one 
oration of the evening, he began capitally. 

“Gentlemen,” he aald, “we have captured eighty 
thousand prisoners.” 

This was a neat and happy allusion to the cireu- 
lation of the first number of the Cornhill, and a 
murmur of approval ran through the distinguished 
assemblage. Had it only ended ina murmur! But 
some occult fiend suggested to Sir Charles Taylor 
that he should cry in a sonorous voice, “Hear! 
hear!” and the ésteemed baronet had a slight 
peculiarity in intonation which made him pro- 
nounce “fear! hear!” as “Hyah! hyah!” 

‘Then somebody laughed. Then Thackeray, thor- 
ou hly upset, lost his temper, and exclaiming, 

pon my word, Sir Charles Taylor, if you say 
another word I will sit down!” proceeded to 
stumble through a few oe ne ae isjointed sen- 
tences, and then resumed his seat, enaenay 
annoyed to the stage of exasperation, althoug! 
warmly sympathized with by the whole company. 




















MELROSE BY MOONLIGHT. 


Bernard Barton, who will perhaps be remembered 
longer because he was the friend of poets than for 
his own smooth verse, once wrote to ask Sir Walter 
Scott for an autograph copy of some lines from 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. They came with 
the following note: 


“have been lazy in sending you the two tran. 
seripts. In calling bi the days of my youth, 
was surprised into confessing what I might as Well 
have kept to myself, that T had been guilty of 
sending persons a bat-hunting to see the ruins of 
Melrose by moonlight, which f never saw myself. 

“The fact is rather curious, for as I have often 
slept nights at Melrose, when I did not reside so 
near the place, it is singe lar that I have not seen it 
by moonlight on some chance occasion. However, 
it so happens that I never did, and must, unless I 
get cold by going on purpose, be contented with 
supposing that these ruins look very like other 
Gothic buildings which I have seen by the wan 
light of the moo: 

When the accompanying quotation was exam. 
ined, it was found not to end according to the 
ordinary version: 























Then go—but go alone the while— 
Then view St. David's ruin’d pile, 
nd home returning, soothly swear 
‘Was never scene so sad and fair. 


This was the amended form: 


Then go—and meditate with awe 
On scenes the author never 8: 
Who never wandered by the moon 
To see what could be seen by noon. 












BILLIONS OF GALLONS OF BEER. 


Some idea of the magnitude of the mission work 
yet to be done by temperance workers in the 
arious beer-producing countries of the world may 
be obtained from the statisties published by the 
Wine and Spirit Gazette. Judging by the figures 
alone, it will be a task of immense proportions to 
enlighten and win over to abstinence the world’s 
great army of beer-drinkers. 


Germany leads all countries in the amount of 
beer brewed, more than three billion gallons a 
year. The United Kingdom stands second, with 
nearly one billion gallons, and the United States 
prodiices the third largest amount, more than eight 
undred million gallon 

fter these countries the production drops off 
ria, which comes next, produces 
less than half much as the United States. But 
when we consider the population of the Scandi- 
navian countries, and remember that they export 
little or none of their beer, the output of their 
breweries seems enormous. 

Outside of Europe and the United States the 
amount of beer made is comparatively small; but 
almost every country provic itself with some 
drink which produces the effect of beer. The tem- 
perance reform Il not be condemned to idle- 
ness by lack of habits to be reformed, in any part 
of the world. 




























IN GOOD COMPANY. 


There are subjects at which even the scoffer must 
not sneer if he still wishes to be considered well 
bred. Noone may scout religion and still be known 
as a person of good taste. 





When old Monsieur de Montroud, a dissipated 

riety man of the First Empire was in his last 

the Abbé Petitot was a frequent visitor at 

his bedside. One day, in the course of a serious 
nversation, the abbe'said to him: 

You have probably, during your long life, been 

and to joke 











about religio: 
“No,” si 





atid the old wit, 
moved in the best soc 





seriously, “I have always 





AN EXCEPTION. 


“One thing must be admitted in 
sex,” announced an advoc 
superiority to her husband. 


avor of our 
te of female rights and 





“In the time of need we always strong, Can 
you mention the name of a single woman who has 
lost her head in time of danger?” 

“Why. there the lovely Marie Antoinette. 
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THE KETTLE. 


There's many a house of srandour, 
With turret, tower and dome, 
That knows not peace or comfort, 
And does not prove a home. 
1 do not ask for splendor 
To crown my daily lot. 
But this Lask—a kiteh 
‘Where the kettle’s always hot. 


If things are not all ship-shape, 
Ido not fume or fret, 
A little clean disorder 
Does not my nerves upset. 
Dut one thing Js essential, 
Or seems so to iny thought, 
And that’s a tidy kitehen 
Where the kettle’s always hot. 


In my Aunt Hattle’s household, 
Though skies outside are drear, 
Though times are dark and troubled, 
You'll always find good cheer. 
And in her quaint old kitchen— 
The very homiest spot— 
The kettle’s always singing, 
The water's always hot. 


And if you have a headache, 
Whate'er the hour may be, 
There is no tedious waiting 
To get your cup of tea. 
T don't know how she does it— 
Some magic she has caught— 
For the kitchen’s cool in summer, 
Yet the kettie’s always hot. 


Oh, there’s naught else so dreary 
Ih household kingdom found 
cold and sullen kettle 
That does not make a sound. 
And I think that love is lacking 
In the hearts in such a spot, 
Or the kettle would be singing 
And the water would be hot. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP. 


Over the sea a lady came. 

Sleep, sleep, sweetly sleep; 
Night was the beautiful lady’s name, 

Sleep, sleep, sleep. 
Her eyes like two stars slione soft and bright, 
Her voice like the breeze’s murmur light, 
Kind and gentle and lovely night; 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 


How tender her love for each little one, 
Sleep, sleep, sweetly sleep; 
She softly called when the day was done, 
waleed, sleep, sleep." 

ear little children,” I heard her say, 
“You must be tired now, stop your pla: 
And come with me to dreamland away; 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 


“Shut your eyes if you want to xo, 
leep, sleep sweetly sleep; 
Safe in my arms I'll carry you 80, 
Sleop, sleep, sleep. 





Over the ocean flying fast 
Earth with its clond and storm is past, 
Herve is the beautiful land at last; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
“Such a wonderful happy, land, 
Sleep, sleep, sweetly sleep: 
Children laughing on every hand, 
Sleep, sleep, sleep. 
Flowers more gay than our beauties of spring, 
Muste more full than our birds can sing, 
Sunshine and fairies and—every bright thing; 
Sleep, baby, sleep.” 


JOSEPHINE B. PARKMAN. 
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TWO YOUNG GIRLS. 


A woman well known for her active work in 
the charities of an Eastern city recently told this | 
little incident which had come under her observa- 
tion. 

Walking on the street one day at nightfall, she 
saw before her two young and pretty girls. They 
seemed to her to be girls of good moral character, 
although their dress was too gay, their voices 
were too lond, and their walk was a bold swagger. 
She was teinpted to remonstrate with them, but 
fear of a rebuff kept her silent. She felt that they 
were in grave moral danger, going down what 
might prove the broad road to ruin; but after all, 
she thought, it was none of her business. 

At that moment they passed a group of young 
men, who, from their conversation, the lady 
inferred, were medical students. The voices of 
the young girls, as they passed this group, | 
grew louder and their glances more self-conscious. 

One of the young men, leaving the others, 
followed the young women, and spoke quietly to 
the louder of the two, but so that the lady could 
not help hearing what he said. 

“Look here!"’ he exclaimed. ‘You're not a 
bad girl, but you are acting as if you were one. 
If you want to be respected and to keep your 
own respect, you can't afford to behave as you 
are doing on the street. 1f you have a mother, 
go to her.”” 

The girl, frightened and almost crying, went 
home, and the young man went on his way. His | 
rebuke seemed the most simple and natural of 
kindly acts. ‘He rebuked and helped me,” said 
the elder woman, ‘‘as much as I hope he helped 
the foolish girl.” 

An old Scotch proverb says, “A regiment of 
armed men always stands between you and the 
thing you ought to do. Go straight to it, and 
they turn into mist and vanish away. 

A Western missionary bishop visiting one of 
the large seaboard cities a few years ago, noticed 
the thousands of clerks, students and shop-girls | 
who crowded the streets on Saturday night, and 
said toa friend, ‘What a great opportunity for 
good you have at hand here."* 

“Oh, I never spoke to one of them,” was the | 
reply. ‘They might mistake it for meddling.” 

“If your motive were curiosity they would 














; was shown into the brary. Referring to the book, 


THE YOUTU’S 


who is in danger, you do good to yourself if not 
to hin. But when you coldly pass by on the 
other side, he may escape, but you have taken a 
step downward. 


pe 
DEAN STANLEY’S KINDNESS. 


On the days when Westminster Abbey was 
thrown open to the public without the payment of 
the usual fee, stxpence, Dean Stanley used to walk 
about the building, thronged with sightseers, and 
converse with those interested in the monuments 
andthe tombs. Once he meta little boy, wandering 
through the Abbey, who was full of information 
on every subject connected with the monuments. 
He asked to sce the grave of Pym, and of Strode, 
of whom he spoke as one of the five members of 
Parliament arrested by Cha-les I. He had read 
the “Paradise Lost” and the “I'aradise Regained” 
of Milton, and hoped soon to read the “‘Penseroso” 
and the “Comus.” So struck was the dean with 
the boy's intelligence that he provided for his 
education. 


On Easter Monday, in 1880, a lighterman named 
Giles, and his wife, were standing before the 
monument to John and Charles Wesley. Dean 
Stanley, passing in front of them, said: 

“Do you not think those words—'I look upon all 
the world as my parish’ — most beautiful and 
appropriate?” 

fter some conversation, the lighterman was 
shown various objects of interest, and then Stanley 
gaid, “I'll show you the preva of my dear wife.’ 

The Hghterman, on hig return home, wrote to 
thank the dean for the pleasure he had given him. 
By the return of post came the reply: “I am truly 
thankful to have explained anything in the Abbey 
toyou. May I ask you to let me know at what time 
of the day you will come again?” 

“Thus began,” wrote the lighterman to the dean's 
biographer, “a workingman’s acquaintance with 
the traveller, the preacher, the teacher who drew 
all hearts to him by love, the dear, humble Dean 

itanley.”” 

One day Mr. Giles, shortly after reading Stanley’s 
“Sinal and Palestine,” called at the deanery and 











he said to the dean: “How beautiful to have been 
able to walk where the Saviour had walked!” 

“Beautiful indeed,” answered Stanley, nd not 
beyond the power of any man to endeavor to walk 
in the footsteps of the Saviour.” 

Stanley delighted to take parties of workingmen 
over the Abbey on Saturday afternoons, and after. 
ward to provide them with tea in the famous 
Jerusalem chamber. Such parties enabled the dean 
to turn the Abbey to a useful purpose, and to come 
into easy relations with workmen. 

Once, on introducing himself and Lady Stanley 
toa party of workmen, he asked the leader, “Are 
there any Roman Catholics in your party?” “Not 
that I am aware of,” answered the man; “but there 
are n few of no church.” “Because,” continued 
the dean, “in any description I may give I should 
not like to hurt the feelings of any one.” 

Such thoughtfulness for the feelings of others 
was so natural to Dean Stanley that he could not 
understand how any one could wantonly offend 
another's religious sentiments. 

Another party of the workmen who were guided 
by the dean through the Abbey after the death of 
hie wife, were so much touched by his kindness 
that they placed a wreath and cross on Lady 
Stanley’s grave in the Abbey. 
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TOO MANY BEARS. 


The author of “Camp-Fires of a Naturalist” was 
out by himself, looking idly toward the woods now 
and then, as he says, but not expecting to see any- 
thing, when suddenly there appeared on the edge 
of the timber some moving objects. He could not 
make out what they were, but there were so many 
of them that he concluded they must be goats. He 
stood atill walting for them to get nearer. Suddenly 
there came out of the forest, not more than seventy 
yards away, a huge, grizzly bear. He says: 





disease from which he never recovered. 


this subject. They insist thi 
of American life must be quieted and overcome in 
each man by long periods of sleep and frequent 
amusement. They point to the fact that almost all 
men of exceptional mental power have had the 


horseback or in the face of the enemy. 


asserts that if men would sleep for seven hours 
every night and for fifteen minutes three times 
every day, he would have no more patients, and 


offered to young people for decision. 
a mistake on one side it is not harmful, unless the 


” And homesteads dot the valle 


coach-loads were carried back and forth dally. 


| quered old Ine announced that they would carry 


COMPANION. 


AUGUST %, Igy, 





pleading a case, he was struck down by a cerebral 


American physicians, particularly specialists in 
nervous diseases, are urging the opposite view of 
the fever and struggle 





faculty of falling asleep easily, and have slept 
often during the day. Both Napoleon and Grant, 
It ts said, during the strain of a long campaign, 
would sleep often for a few moments even on 





One eminent specialist in diseases of the brain 


the iverage of human life would be prolonged ten 

years. 
Few questions more important than this aro 
If they make 


excess is too great; but if they make a mistake on 
the other side, it is death. 


ag 


A MOUNTAIN VIEW. 


The oxen climb the steep road patiently, 

And make pause at the summit, panting’ slow, 

Their dull eyes drooped. | The teamster, whistling low, 
Feels tho cool breeze that sings in minor key 

And stirs the pines that darkly, gravely rise, 

And moss-flecked silvern birches—bares his head, 

And in his brief rest turns his searching eyes 

Where, far below, the grassy pastures spread, 


And wheat-flelds—little distant checks of green 
And yellow; where a creek gleams here and there, 
everywhere, 

With dusty roads wound crool edly bewween ; 

And circling peaks stand high and hazy blue, 

As though the throbbing life of man were nol 

The brawny teamster seans the boundless view 
And smiles, and rests his eyes on one meek spot. 








A far, faint glimpse; but his warm love makes plain 
‘The little weather-beaten house, the shed, 

The row of bee-hives, faded blue and red, 

The garden, thriving from the morning's rain; 

The pinks that edge the tan-bark watk, and pour 
Their sweetness out; the white phlox freshly blown; 
The little child that toddies round the door— 

This do his fond eyes see, and this alone. 


ENMA A. OPPER. 


-2 ee. 


OLD-TIME COMPETITION. 


In the early part of this century the forty-mile 
journey between Boston and Providence was made 
in stage-coaches. Often eighteen or twenty full 


The fare was three dollars cach way. An exorbi. 
tant sum this seemed to the thrifty men of those 
times, and indignantly did they protest against it. 
The law of competition, as it then worked, is 
described in “Customs and Fashions of Old New 
England.” 

At length a rival line of coaches was established, , 
on which the fare was to be two dollars and a half. 
This caused great dismay to the officers of the 
regular coach company, who at once reduced their 
rate to two dollars. 

The rival line, not to be outdone, announced a 
reduction to a dollar and a half. The regulars 





then advertised widely 
that their fare would 
thenceforth be only one 
dollar, The rivals next sold seats for fifty cents; 
and in despair, after jealously watching for weeks 
the crowded coaches of the new line, the con- 


passengers for nothing. 
The new coaches were now in their turn deserted, 
and the proprletors pondered for a week over some 
ee of still further cutting down the rates. They 
at last placarded the taverns with announcements | 


house, but out of regard for his old friend of 
spends an evening there with him. 
monly retire to the contractor’s den, 

chat and smoke to their hearts’ content. 


reached the door, “there’s no need of 


by a sharp ring 
had retired, and 
When he opened the front door there 





Befure I could realize what 
had happened, out came 
another, then a third, a fourth, 
a fifth, a sixth, and a seventh. 

Just think of it, seven bi, 
bears in sight all at once. 
knew I was in a most danger- 
ous situation. On one hand 
was a bottomless precipice, 
and on the other a herd of the | 

1 most ferocious animals whieh 
range the mountains. 

There was only one thing to do, and I did it to | 

erfection. That was to stand perfectly still and 
let the bears go about thelr business. I was 
hunting bears, but not those particular bears. 

There I stood in perfectly plain sight, but they 
did not see me. They were walking fast, and I had 
a capital opportunity to observe their mode of 
travel. [no longer wondered at my not being able 
to overtake them on the trail. They went swinging 
along in a sort of shambling trot or canter almost 
as fast as the gait of a horse. Some would stop for 
4 second or two, turning over logs and stones, and 
then hurry on to overtake the rest. 

As soon as they were out of sight I hastened to 
assure myself that I was still alive, and to wipe the 
sweat from my face. I could easily have put a 
bullet through any of them, but what would have 
happened then? “I might have been set upon by 
the whole gang, and should not have made a fair 
meal for one of them. 








TO SLEEP OR NOT TO SLEEP? 


A scientific man, probably more widely known 
throughout the world than any other in America, 
1s aid to have enormous powers of physical endur. 
ance. On one occasion, when the success of an 
experiment involved unceasing care, he remained 
awake and at work for over seventy hours. He is 
reported to have recently declared his bellef that « 
an unnecessary amount of time 1s wasted by the 
world in sleep, and that an ordinary man requires 








ne hour’ ber in the twenty-four. an’ she’s growin’ when you don’t think. You 
bat oneiheura:slumBer:tn the.twenty-four de waive note walkin’ in de do', an’ you say, "What 
One of the most prominent of American lawyers | vou gwine do?” an’ she say, ‘1 gwine sweep you 
Fl 





He was born tn 





shared this opinion. 


ty. 
supported himself from the age of nine y and | 


- 
| at forty stood at the head of his profession in one | y 


of our large cities. i 





know it was meddling,” said the bishop. ‘But 
no human soul ever mistook a word of genuine | 
kindness.” | 


When you hold ont your hand to your brother 


He wisi man of powerful physique, Iron muscles 
and unbroken hea 


less energetic, feebler men. His maxim was that 





Any mach or woman, not direased, could work with: | applied to other home productions besides cotton, 


out recreation, and without injury, twenty-one 
hours a day. 


of the coach company. 


coach for the third ride and dinner and bottle. 


young sparks, who much enjoyed thelr frolicking 


to meet the news that the rival coach lines had 
made & compromise, and henceforth would carry 
passengers at two dollars a trip. 


the African race that Is inclined to adopt the rigid | 
and thrifty philosophy of Benjamin Franklin, as 
expressed in the sayings of Poor Richard. The | 
race, as a whole, is sunny, light-hearted and content 
to live upon what the day brings. 


upon x 
mortgage their little 
or judgment notes, in which they waive the right to 
& proce: 

mortgag. 


colored hindhold 
speech ut 
seems to indicate that he can not only emulate the 
ideas of Franklin, but adapt them cleverly to his 
own time and place. 


sald to his brother far 


oul 


You dig cotton, an’ you w 
expect dere "lever be 
th, and had no patience with | people is feared of it 


He obeyed his own rule until, while | was asked to explain his success in accumulating 


that they would not only carry their patrons free | 
of expense, but would give each traveller a good 
dinner at the end of his journey. The old coach. 
line was rich, and at once counter-advertised a free 
‘dinner and a bottle of wine; and there, for a time, 
the controversy came to a’ standstill, both lines | 
having crowded coaches daily. 

Mr. Shaffer, who was a fashionable teacher of 
dancing and deportment in Boston, and a well- 
known “man about town,” got upon the Providence 
couch one Monday morning in Boston, and had a 
gay ride to Providence. with a dinner and a bottle 
of wine at the end of his journey, all at the expense 





On Tuesday he rode more gayly still back to 
Boston, had his dinner and wine, and was up on 
Wednesday morning to mount the Providence 
He 
returned to Boston on Thursday in the same man- 
ner. 

The fame of his cheap fun was noised over 
Boston, and on Friday he collected a crowd of gay 


ride and the Providence dinners and wine. 
All returned in high spirits to Boston on Saturday 
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A COLORED PIITLOSOPHER. 


Probably there Is not a very large proportion of 


In the South many colored farmers live largely 
the credit stem, and are often led to 
urns, signing “walve notes,” 





s of law before dispossession under the 











Recently, as the Atlanta Constitution reports, a 
who was born a slaye, made a 


meeting of colored farmers which 








“A mortgage is a thing what don’t sleep,” he 
ners; “she's layin’? in wait, 















Now Ftell you, brudders. 


y Do good work; arter 
U got anything, put it in 


ow pocket an’ save it. ' 
n’t wear It. How you 
a price on cotton ef its own 











There is sound w 





isdom in this, which can be 


‘his colored farmer, who ix now very well off, 


himself to any circumstances. 


smile, ‘Jes’ so! 
you see J never did tench in a scl 
vacancy. In the country, you know, the schools 
don’t have ’em. 
the school without one. 
no use for one, if only 

h 








property. “Well,” he sald, “I was jest 
Fer to hey somehin’.” Jest "termina, 


His * termination,” joined with his wholecone 





horror of a mortgage and his willingness to wet 
and wear cotton, 
man of him. 


ad made a happy and Prosperous 


——_—_—_~+e+—___ 


READY TO STAY. 


In one of the more fashionable quarters of 


Chicago, according to the Times, there livesa jor. 
elderly Irishman who has made a fortune a: 4 
contractor. With all his wealth and his fashionatiy 
surroundings, he has never forgotten the frie, 
of his youth, and likes to have them about hi 
especially one Casey, a boss mason, who still live. 
in the Goose Island district. 





Casey does not feel exactly at home in the hig 






The two con. 
where they 


On a recent occasion of this sort a heavy rain wt 


in just as it came time for the visitor to take his 


lene. 
“Look here, Mike,” said the contractor, ag ther 
Your goii" 
home in this flood. I have a shpare room up shin, 
Stay overnight wid me.” 
“All right, Tim,” replied Casey, “Oi will, The 


ould woman won’t worry.” 


The contractor summoned a servant and had 
Casey shown to the “shpare room.” Then he 
returned to his den to look over the plans of anew 
block he had on hand. The work kept him st. 
sorbed till nearly’ midnight, when he was startled 
‘at the door-bell. Every one else 
he answered the bell in persan. 
stood Carer, 
wet, with a smile on hie face. ? 


dripping 
“How's this, Mike! exclaimed the contractor. 
“I thought ye was to stay all night here.” . 





“So lam, me boy!" replied the smiling Casey, 
“That's why I went home for me pipe.” 


———___+9+—____ 


ORIGINAL. 


John Hookham Frere was a scholar and a manot 
much literary ability, but one of those whose work, 
for some reason, finds a very slight hearing. Bat 
even if his literary work should be quite forgotten, 
the stories of his absence of mind will live as long 
as incongruous error continues to amuse. 


One day he sat repeating some verses to Mr. 
John Murray, in Mr. Murray’s office, and his hot 
became 80 interested in the poem that he asked the 
poet to go home with him to dinner and continue 
the recitation. Mr. Frere, startled to find itso lac, 
excused himself. He had Leen married that mum: 
ing, he said, and it was already past the hour when 
he had promised his wife to’ be ready for their 
journey into the country. 

Another such story rests on the authority of his 
wife herself. Mr. Frere had just been introduced 
to her at an evening party, and offered to take her 


| down-stairs to procure some refreshment. Ile 


became co Interested in their conversation, how. 
ever, that he drank the glass of negus he had 
poured for her, and was about to conduct her up. 
stairs again when she laughingly remonstrated 
with him for having forgotten her needs. 

“This,” she said, “convinced me that my new 
acquaintance was, at any rate, very different from 
most of the young men around us!” 


0 


OVERGROWN. 


When Miss Patience Gregg went from her New 
England home to pay a visit to her brother tt 
Alabama, she expected to see many strange things 
“But I don’t cal’late t’ give Ben's folks any chance 
t git a laugh on me fer bein’ a greenhorn,” she 
announced to her neighbors. “I intend t’ keep my 
eyes open, an’ 1 guess I shall get along as well as 
the next one.” 


True to her purpose, Miss Patience expressed 
no surprise at any of the unusual things she saw 
and heard in her brother’s Southern home, some 
what to the disappointment of the Alabama family, 
who had anticipated much pleasure In showing bet 
sights to which they knew she could not be accus. 
tomed. Migs Patietice kept all her surprise to her. 
self, and went to bed every night with her head in 
a whirl of bewilderment. 

One day, however, she made a slight mistake. It 
was at the dinner-table, where a dish of boiled 
crabs was placed before her. She looked at them, 
and for once her surprise got the better of her. 

“Good Land o’ Nod!” she ejaculated, as she sur 
veyed the dish through her iron-bowed spectacle- 
“I must say the spiders grow larger down your 
way than ever I seen ‘em any wher’s elze!” 





——__+e-+—___ 


BOTH. 


It Is dificult to rebuff a person who can adapt 
A man who applied 
for a position as teacher in a public school, wis 


informed that there was no vacancy. He wae not 
in the least discomfited. 


“What did you say it ig your schools aint provided 
with?” he asked. 
“There is no vacancy.” 
“No vacancy!” he exclaimed, with an engagin 
Exactly! I comprehend. Well, 
Fool that had 3 


I'd jest exactly as soon undertake 

; Fact ts, I shouldn't have 
the salary’s pald reg'lar.” 
ave as & companion plece 


This tale should 


another about a musician who thug answered a0 
advertisement issued by a colored school: 


“Gentlemen: [noticed your advertisement for 


organist and music-teacher either white or colored. 
Having been both for several years, I wish to offer 
my services.” 


i eee 
ANOTHER TUNE. 
The presidential campaign of 188 was hotly 


waged, and the outcome disappointed the hopes of 
many, as, indeed, must be true of every election. 
In some parts of the South, confidence in Mr. 
Cleveland’s success was boundless, and the supren- 
acy of the democratic party undoubted. 


In a large Georgian city, writes a correspondent, 


this expectation was so Well settled that a canner 
was planted and loaded, ready to be discharge 
when the decisive news should come. tT 
wished-for returns never arrived, and in the el 
| night-watches the work of the patriotic democrat: 
was supplanted by their scattering repub oe 
friends, who placarded over the mouth of the 
cannon this expressive sentiment: 


But the 
jlican 
“A charge to keep I have.” 


——__+0-—___ 
A CYNICAL church.goer remarks that therc is 20 


denomination but has in its pulpits too many piat- 
tudinarians, 
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MAMMA’S STORY. 


“Now, mamma, tell me a story, please.” 
“Well! what shall the story be? 

The Three Little Bears?” “No, mamma dear, 
Please tell the story I love to hear 

*Bout when you was little like me.”* 





“Very well. When I was less than four—” 

» mamma; half pas’ three,” 

“Oh yes. I went when the moon was bright—” 
“Your papa tooked you,—one starry night,—” 
“You are right. He carried me, 


“And he said”—“No, first he hugged you up.” 
“He hugged me up all tight, 

And he said”—“Your little dog ran before, 
An’ he carried you straight to gran'ma’s door 
An’ said, ‘Can he stay all night??” 


“Oh yes! And so he left me there—” 

“An’ so you didn’t go back; 

An’ nex’ day when you saw your movyer 

You found the bean’fest little 
brovver, 

An’ he is my Uncle Jack!” 


Mary L. PAIne. 











—+e-+—____ 


TONY. 


They were all going to a 

picnic, Tony’s mother, Tony’s 
little sister Kitty, Tony's 
cousin Polly and Tony. They 
were to walk about half a 
mile to the station, and then 
take the cars to the picnic 
grounds. 
- As they were walking they 
came to a long mud-puddle 
which covered the sidewalk. 
Tony’s mother called him to 
turn out with her into the 
road. 

“No,” said Tony, #I want 
to go along on the fenve.”” 

“You had better not,” 
said his mother. But Tony 
thought ~-he knew best. So 
he stepped on the lowest rail 
and walked sideways, holding 
on with both hands. 

“T told you I could. Don't 
you see ?”” 

Mamma did see. There 
was a splash and she saw a 
small boy’s feet go into the 
water. The rail had broken 
down with him. 

“Can't I go to the picnic?” 
whimpered Tony, putting his 
hands to his eyes. 

“Perhaps so,”’ said his 
mother. “You must run 
home and put on clean stock- 
ings and your old shoes. The 
stockings are on the clothes- 
bars in the kitchen.” 

Tony ran with all his might. 

Bridget was gone out, but 
there was a long row of little 
stockings on the bars. Quick 
as a flash Tony pulled off his muddy ones and 
reached for the clean ones. 

“They aint mates!’’ he said, as his eye ran 
along the row. 

“There’s a striped one, and a blue one, and a 
red one, and a brown one, and a black one, and 
a blue one, and a red one, and a striped one, and 
a black one, and a brown one—dear me! What's 
Bridget done with all my stockings that’s got 
mates ?”" 

His tone was very doleful as he tried the row 
backward. 

“There’s a brown one and a black one anda 
striped one and a red one and a —’’ Tony’s 
voice broke down before he got to the end. He 
would surely lose the picnic. 

He put on the striped one and the blue one, 
and held out his legs to see how they looked. 

“Poh! They look just like a circus!” 

Tony sat down on the floor and cried. He 
thought of the lake and the boats and the grape 
swing and the sandwiches and cake and lemon- 
ade, and wished with all his heart he had turned 
out when mamma told him to. 

One, two—struck the kitchen clock, and then 
Tony knew the train was gone. 

“Tony !’’ cried a cheery voice. 
up and saw Cousin Polly’s bright little face. 

“Why didn’t you come?” asked she. 

“Why didn’t you go?” asked he. 

“Why, there’s another train at half-past two, 
and I waited for you. What's the matter?” 

“I can’t go, anyway!” said Tony, with a big 
sob. 
not one! See!’ 

Polly looked at the striped leg and the blue leg, 
and laughed. 

“You can see for 


dees. 











ourself,” he said, pointing 






tee Sak 


Tony looked | 


THE YOUTH’ 


| “Yes, I see—two striped ones and two blue 
ones and two red ones, and—here —” Polly 
snatched a blue one from the bars, and whisked 
the striped one off Tony’s log. “There now!” 
| she said, as in a moment both legs were blue. 

“Polly,” said Tony, looking solemnly at her, 
“I think you’re the smartest girl in the world. 
Don't you?” 

“Why, no,” said Polly. ‘You're the only one 
who ever thought so, and perhaps you don't 
know much about smartness. Come quick, 


now!” $ 
Sypvey Dayre. 





eo 


AT DINNER. 


“What's for dessert, I wonder?” 
Then out to the kitchen he ran, 
“I know,” said he, with a gleam in his eye, 
“It begins with apple and ends with ple— 
Now guess it, dear, if you can!” 
MARY CHAHOON. 
—<— 


A LITTLE FIDDLER. 
“Guess what I have in my hand,” said Lucey, 
as she held her fat little fist close to Minnie’s ear. 
“Hear it!” she cried; and Minnie listened 
intently. 
“Isn't that pretty ?”” 











COMPANION. 


It was of no use. Minnie guessed and guessed, 
little song that went higher and lower as Lucy 
slightly clasped and unclasped her hand. 

It was such a queer, merry little tune, like 
nothing she had ever heard before. 

“I give it up,” said Minnie. «Do tell me what 
it is!” 

Lucy opened her hand and showed Minnie a 
long, narrow, scarlet insect with black spots. 

“Tt is a fiddler,” she said, “and you only find 
; them on milkweed plants; one fiddler plays very 
well, but two do better, let us get some more.”” 

So the little girls ran away to some milkweed 
plants near by, and were soon enjoying fine 
concerts from their odd little fiddlers. 

They were very careful not to squeeze the little 
players too tightly or hurt them in any way, and 
after a few tunes would let them fly away, getting 
fresh fiddlers when they wanted more music. 

' Evizanets Rowson. 


o- — 








Litre Walter and his sister Helen sleep in 
separate beds in the same room. One night 
Walter called out, “Papa, sister has fallen out of 
bed!’" As papa appeared upon the scene, Walter, 


“Guess!"’ cried Lucy again, laughing heartily. 


and listened over and over again to the sweet, fine 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
i 


DROP-VOWEL PUZZLE. 


Sm f yr hrts y hy erd, 
nd th shrpét y stil hv srvvd. 
Bt wht trmnts f grf y ndrd 
th vis wheh nvr rrvd. 


—“Brrwng,” R. W. Emerson. , 


2. 
TAILLESS FISHES. 
1. Curtail a valuable f c 
sotnee of light, e food fish, and it becomes the 
. Curtail a fish named fo: fish 
becomes geometrical rad a fisherman, and it 
. Cw a fresh-water fish highly e: 
the Romans, and it becomes whecled ee by. 
4, Curtail a small shark, and it becomes a child’s 


toy. 
; 3. Curtat an important edible fish, and it becomes 





now evidently awake, said, ‘Oh, it is me!” And 





“Oh, very,” said Minnie. “What can it be 





so it was. 





CAT-FISH. 


A DISAPPOINTMENT. | 


Little May came in from school, 
All her features were aglow. 

“Miss Travilla wants us all, 
Mother dearest, may I go? 


“Cause she wants to form a Band,” 
Ran her happy little song. 

Mother turned to see the clock; 
“Very well, but don’t be long.” 


Too well trained to answer “Why ?” 
May looked up in sad surpri 

Mother, busy, did not see 
‘Tears were standing in her eyes. 








Alice, waiting at the gate, 
Wondered at the long delay. 

Slowly out upon the porch 
Came the disappointed May. 


“Hurry, May, or we'll be | 
Why, you're erying—wh 
Broken-hearted, May replie 
“Mother says I can’t belong.” 


at 










is wrong?” 








= 


THE WAY WE DO IT. 
When we want to have a particularly good 
|time, brother and 1, this is the way we do it. 
When we have weeded our flower-bed and watered 








it, it is generally supper-time, or very near it. 
So then we go to mamma and ask her if we 





“T can't find any stockings that’s mates— | 


|may have our supper out of doors. She says 
yes, if we will be sure to bring in the dishes our- 
| selves, and not make extra work for Maggie; so 
we say yes, of course we will. 

Then we ask her if we may have raspberrries, 
{and she says yes, if we will go and pick them. 
That is just what we want. So we get our pails, 
and go to our own little raspberry bed, not the 
| big one where the others get their berries, but just 


right down by the rubbish pile, but there they are, 
and the berries are bigger and better than any 
others. So we pick them, aud get enough for two 
good, fat sancerfuls, and a few over, ‘in case!” 
(that is what Maggie says, and we can make it 
mean anything we like, which is very nice). 
Well, when we have picked the berries, we go to | 
Maggie, who is always kind to us, and she gives 
me my bread and butter, and gives brother his 
bread and milk, because he likes one best, and I 
like the other. 

Then she fills our mugs with milk, and we take | 
the little table out on the lawn (at least brother 
does, ‘cause I’m not big enough), and then we | 
set all the things ott on it, and gingerbread, too, 
if there is any, and then we sit down and have | 
our supper. 

Of course it is the saine supper that we have in 
the house, but it doesn’t taste the same, not a bit. 
The sun seems to get into it, somehow, and the 
birds sing in the great linden-tree, just like a 
concert for us. | 

Then, too, we put the table close by the lily- 
bed, so the air is full of the sweet smell (we have | 
thirty golden lilies in blossom now), and we caa | 
see them all the time, all white and gold, with the 
tall blue larkspurs behind them. 

There are two little humming-birds who spend 
almost all their time flying about the larkspurs, 
and we can watch them, and they never seem to 
mind, unless brother waves his spoon or shouts, 














are green, but when the sun shines on their 
throats they shine just exactly like mamma's ruby 
ring that she had on her birthday. 


So we sit there, brother and I, and[ ity pro 


supper and hear the birds and smell the liliesyand~ 
look at them, too, and watch the humming-birds, 
aay 


fe eg ge aaa a 









. Curtail a fish with silvery scale: 

comes brightness, a fancy, or Weaper.” yee 
7. Curtail a marine food 

aa, and it becomes a water 

fall. 


8. Curtail a large, fresh 
water fish, and it Becomes a 
small scarf of lace. 


3. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


Put the 1, 2, 3 on the stove 
4, 5 eleven o’clock, or a quar- 
ter 5, 6 eleven, and boil this 
fine, large 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6. 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 


“Belle Pitt Poe,” as you ve 
well know, Por ae 
Out in the green fields, long 


ago, 
ae followed a pleasant 
e. 


rade. 

But Iam afraid, the poor little 
maid, 

That one day she cried when 
far and wide 

She sought her lost treasures 
on every side; 

Till somebody,—who I never 


_, _knew,— 
Kindly told her just what 
to do. 


5. 





1. He brought in quails and 
rabbits from the hunt. 

2. His estates covered two 
thousand acres, 

3. A river formed the south- 
ern boundary 

4. He ranked lower than a 
marquis, and higher than a 
viscount. 


RIDDLE. 


I give correctness to a sen- 
tence, sweetness to music, 
happiness to the family, peace 
to nations; yet within my 
borders began deadly strife 
that brought grief to many 
homes and hostility between 
nations. 


7. 
PROVERB PUZZLE. 


ract a word from vapor, 
and leave a twig. 

Extract a word from part 
of the birch, and leave rela- 
tives. 

Extract a word from terror, 

. and leave the god of the lower 
regions. 

Extract a word from a vigilant watch, and leave 
a preposition. 

Extract a word from a sort of silk, and leave 
wickedness. 

Extract a word from part of a fisherman’s outfit, 
and leave part of a horse’s harness. 

Extract a word from shaking, and leave a bird 
found only in the “Arabian Nights.” 


‘The extracted words will form an old proverb. 








Conundrums. 


What miser has been of great use to the world? 
Atomizer. 

Which man of a baseball club would make the 
best griddle-cakes? A good batter. 

What is to hinder a sobbing baby from being 
happy? Its size (sighs). 

If you gell two pitchers to a person, why do they 
still belong to you? Because they are still ewers 
(yours). 

Why is a young lady walking in the middle of 

ot like a young lady who has lost her 
takes the road, and the other 











acountry str 
way 





One mi. 
kes the road. 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. F(ef)faced, D(de)posed, B(be)held, D(de)- 
parted, N(en)lightened, X(ex)communicated. 

2. East, sate, seat, teas, eats. 

3. Bennington. 

4. Kate, gate, fate, hate, wait, late, date, mate, 
state, crate, plate, great, ate, prate, bait, pate, slate, 
grate, trait, rate, weight. 

5. Beach, beech. 

6. Sirius. 





Solutions of “August in Our History” Puzzles. 


1. Name of personage, Penn. (William Penn 


| went to England in August, 1684, but returned for 
and he has promised not to do it any more. They | a time several years later 








2. “Missouri admitted to“k¢€ Union.” (August 


| 10, 1821.) 
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Youth's Companion 43 an illustrated weekly 
re HU eight panes, Aes subscription price 18 $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. . 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to su 
ivgors hi & single weekly issue of the paper. All 
Aaditional pages over eight—which is the number 

riven for $1.75—are a mite to the su ribers from 
the publisiiers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
Muring the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
weriver directly to tis office. We do not request 
gents to collect money for Fenewals of subeerip- 

* tions. 

Payment 
Mrould 
Check, 








for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


do 80, 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. Itjs 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name gn your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied ‘by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper {s sent, Your name cannot be found on 
Sor books unlese this fs done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
Teton weaicriptions. Renewals of eubseriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can Be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 











Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
2 Columbus Avenue. 








HEAT AND COLD EXTERNALLY. 


Heat, applied to the surface of the body, has long 
been in general use to assuage inflammation and 


soreness. It acts by fushing the part with a fresh 
supply of the fluids necessary to its life, and by 
the counter-irritation which is set up. 

The action of heat is instantaneous, and the relief 
obtained by its use is often immediate and almost 


being usurped by what seems at first sight to be 
exactly the opposite form of treatment, namely, 
that of cold applications. 

At the present day, so enthusiastic have some 
authorities become over the virtues of all degrees 
of cold to allay inflammation, that they proclaim 
its value and advocate its employment in every 
form of disease attended by symptoms of swelling, 
redness and pain. 

The reasonableness of an exclusive adherence to 
either of these two modes of treatment Is at least 
open to question. Not only are there undoubted 
instances where the action of both is the same, but 
there probably are many cases in which the 
application of heat will be found of much more 
benefit than that of cold, and vice versa. 

Different persons are constituted differently, 80 
that, while on general principles we might reason. 
ably look for a favorable result to follow a given 
treatment, we may find, on the contrary, that it has 
only aggravated the symptoms. There are many 
cases on record of persons whose systems have 
been wrought up to a state of complete revolt by 
the external use of heat, and other cases where a 
similar result hae followed the external application 
of cold, while an opposite line of treatment has 
been followed by immediate relief. 

As a general rule, in every case of moderate 
inflammation or soreness, we should consult the 
feelings of the patient. If, for instance, there Is 
an accompanying sense of feverishness, it is more 
than likely that the slightest reduction of tempera 
ture which follows cold applications will be of 
decided benefit; while, on the other hand, we may 
reasonably expect the application of heat to prove 
advantageous if there is an inclination on the part 
of the patient to a feeling of general chilliness. 

In short, the benefit to be derived from subjecting 
an inflamed part of the body to the action of either 
heat or cold depends largely on opposing success 
fully the abnormal condition of the system. 


THE PERPETUAL WHIRLIGIG. 


Cut a thin section, about one-eighth of an ineh | 


thick, from the top of a vial cork, pass two fine 
needles through this at right angles to each other 
xo as to form arms projecting from the circumfer 

ence of the cork disk. To each end of these needles | 





afMix small rectangular pieces of cork of the same 
thicknens as the disk, and to the left-hand edge of 
each of these apply a thin coating of sealing wax. 
Cut small slices of camphor, slightly smaller in 
Area than the waxed edge of each of the cork floats, 
and having softened the wax over a candle, amx 


If subseribers do | 


the camphor slices. When the whole is completed 
it should be about the size and proportion shown in 
Fig. 2. 

Sow procure a perfectly clean basin or saucer 

and nearly fill it with pure water. As everything 
depends on entire freedom from grease, the basin 
must be carefully cleaned and the water above 
suspicion. For the same reason it is necessary to 
see that the cork-and-needle whirligig ts free from 
even as much grease as may come from the hands, } 
which should be very carefully washed; or, better | 
yet, the whirligig may be Immersed in ether for a 
moment just before placing it on the surface of the 
water. 
When the whirligig is placed in position it will at 
once prove its right to its name by beginning to 
revolve at a rapid rate, and this it will keep up for 
from three to five days according to Its size and the 
amount of camphor used. 

To add to the novelty of the affair, thin paper 
waltzers appropriately colored, see Fig. 1, may be 
cut out and fastened on the cork disk; or a needle 
standard may be decorated with a paper spiral, see 
Fig. 8, and made to give an oddly screw-like motion 
to the whole apparatus. In fact, an ingenious boy 
or girl will find the perpetual whirligig a basis for 
many novel inventions. ELM. A. 





SPIRITS. 


Forest and Stream gives an experience of two 
boys which will appeal to any one who has ever 
trembled at the mystery of the woods and its den!. 
zene. Two lads, Ezra and Ike, received a sound 
whipping from “the old gentleman,” as they called 
their rightful guardian. It seemed to them entirely 
undeserved, and they resolved to “spite him” by 
running away. Behind the house was a piece of 
woods which must, they supposed, extend to the 
end of the world, and which they had never en 
tered. Into this they would go, and remain until 
their persecutor should be sufficiently remorseful, 
and then they woutd return, to be whipped no 
more. 

We hadn’t one far into the woods when the 


deep shade and deeper stillness made us feel very 
queer. After we had gone about a quarter of a 


One at a time they opened their big mouths and 
shut them with a snap; and one of them let out a 
long, tremulous, quivering shriek that sent cold 
chills of terror all over us. Their big cyes seemed 
to look right through us. We were so paralyzed 
by fright that we couldn’t move. Perhaps we 
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should have been there yet {f some noise had not 
made the owls all turn the other way. 

That broke the spell, and we fled. We fell over 
logs, scrambled through briers, and stubbed our 
Dare toes against roota; but we never stopped til! 

ot into the house. 


went out 
and found lots of comfort in keeping close 


Me ee oa rag ikayee ne wh, Ke eases ae 
Pertectty stil, with the quilts over our hea 
jast I whispered ; 

“tke, what was they?” 

“Spirits,” whispered tke. 

“What kind of spirits?” 
bene te of boys that run off and get eat up by 

pl y 


dg. 


PERSONAL TRIBUTE, 


Initials may be made to stand for a good many 
things which they were never intended to indicate. 


Everything depends upon the tngenuity of the 
reader. 


An old negro servant who had noticed “Wash- 
ington, D.C.” stamped upon envelopes received by 
bis ristrene. Hald' one days 

“IT jess like to know, Mis’ Hannah, w’y dey allu 
put dem letters ‘ +.’ after de name ob Vash'n'ton, 
an dem env’lope: 

“What do you sup 
the mistress, who nw: 
answers. 

“W'y,” said Sambo, after a moment's reflection, 
“I's been tinkin’ dey mos’ likely stood fer ‘Daddy 
ob his Country,’ but 1 wa’n't ’xackly sure and 
sartin but wat dey might mean some udder ting; 
fer W ‘ash’n’ton he was a great man, and ’pears like 
dere’s a mons’ous deal to be sald "bout him.” 








se they stand for?” inquired 
ays enjoyed the old man’s 


BROAD HINT. 


Sir Andrew Agnew, of Lucknow, a well-known 
Scotch baronet, was long pestered by an impudent 
sort of person, who insisted on being constantly 
“underfoot.” Finally, however, he dropped off, 
and Sir Andrew was asked how he got rid of him. 


“Oh,” said he, “I gave him a broad hint.” 
ihowennne hint repeated, the Inquirer. “1 
he was one of tl e WI 
indueed ees jose Who never could be 
“By ma saul,” said Sir Andrew, “he was obleeged. 
to tak’ it! For as the chiel wadna gang oot at he 
door, I just threw him oot of the window!” 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 


In Paria, where bicycling has become very 
common, an ardent wheelman was lately vaunting 
| the advantages of his favorite amusement. 


“T assert,” he said, “that the bicycle is in every | 
respect more serviceable than the horse.” . 
“And I,” said another man, “ean prove to you the 
contrary, by citing to you a case where you would 
have much preferred the horse.” ' 

“What case Is that?” 
“The siege of Paris. If you had attempted to 
| eat your bicycle then | think you would have found 
it pretty poor picking.” 








A NEW WATER NYMPH. 


In public places the person least fitted to point 
out and explain points of interest is often the one 
who raises his voice above all the rest. 


Some visitora were strolling through an art 
gallery, and had paused between the long rows of . 
statuary. i 

“This,” sald the leader, with n wave of his hand 
toward a creation In plaster, “This 1s Apollo, and 
that one over there is his wife—A ppolonaris.” 


THE response of a certain Frenchman to a 
handsome woman who complained that she had 
dixcovered three gray hairs fn her head was para. 





The old gentleman was hoeing potatoes, and we 
there and pulled weeds all the afternoon, 
to him. 
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doxical but_ pretty. adam,” he said, “so long 
as they can be counted they don’t count!” 
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Would you lke to get perfect fit- 
ting ch and tailor-made suits at 
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RALPH’S CLUB. 


“Will you write in my album, sir?" asked 
Ralph Horton, pulling off his jaunty cap, as he 
ran back from the entry into the school- mand 
stepped up to the teacher's desk. 





hand for the little green and gilt volume, turned 
the leaves until he found a blank page, hesitated 


a moment, running his thiy fingers through his | the door, 
prematurely gray hair, glanced with grave kindli- | room to clap his hands, and answered loyally 


ness at the bright, flushed face of the boy before 
him, wrote and handed back the open book. 


the people to whom he spoke, “but what funny 
spelling it is! Who wrote it?) What is it?" 
“«Whan alle tresores aren tried, 


trewthe is the best,’’’ read the 
master, quietly. ‘It is fourteenth- 
century spelling. One Wilham 


Langland wrote it. Did you ever 
hear of him?” 

“Oh yes, sir,’ replied Ralph, 
promptly, “but I haven't read many 
of his books yet.’” 

“No?” queried Mr. Robbins, 
slightly raising his gray eyebrows; 
“neither have I. He wrote only 
one--a curious old allegory, called 
‘The Vision of Piers the Plowman.’ 
This line 1s taken from that."’ 

“Oh yes, sir, | remember now,” 
exclaimed Ralph, quickly, though a 
little uneasily, for there was an ex- 
pression in the master’s keen blue 
eyes that he did not exactly hke 
But Mr. Robbins continued, m lis 
pleasant, suggestive way : 

“I should be glad if we all knew 
Langland better. He hated false- 
hood. He longed for truth in 
ehurch and state. ‘When all treas- 
ures are tried, truth is the best.” 
Aud Chaucer says, ‘Truth is the 
highest thing that man may keep.’ 
Live by the truth, live in the truth, 
live for the truth, my boy. But 
you want your supper, and [ have 
this pile of themes to correct. Good 
night.” 

“Good night, sir, and thank you,” 
responded Ralph, with a swift, win- 
ning smile, and started for the door. 
Then he paused and added : 





of Jack's house, and gleefully huddled themselves | 
together in the dark little space within. | 
“Rather a tight fit for seven, aint it?" asked | 
Jack, anxiously. | 
Jack, as architect, builder and host, was a little 
concerned lest Hugh Wilson, who had long leg 








; might object to lying the length of the room, his 
Mr. Robbins smiled patiently, reached ont his | chin in his palms, while three boys, their knees Jinks, who said me, with a weak attempt at wit. 


drawn up to their noses, sat on either side of him. | 
But Hugh clapped his feet, which were outside | 
together im the air, since he had not | 





“It's downright jolly, Jack. Shouldn't want it 


of merry voices. Then Ralph's clear, confident 
tones were heard commanding silence. 

“Now, fellows,”” he said, ‘we've fooled away 
time enough. If we're going to organize our new 
club to-night, we'd better be about it. All who 
are in favor say aye.” 

There was a chorus of ayes, broken only by 








“Well, then,” continued Ralph, “what kind of 
a club shall it be ?”” 

“I think a debating society would be tiptop,” 
sted Hugh. 
can't we have a secret order and dr-dr- 





| bigger, anyway, ‘cause we're all the fellows who | drink an oath of silence in a b-b-bowl of 
“Thank you, sir,” said Ralph, with the eager, | are to have the run of this house, and we need ay b-b-blood ?*' stammered Rabbit. 
cordial grace that always warmed the hearts of | good excuse for keeping our club exclusive.” 





“We've got it groaned Jinks, who was 
between the two chubbiest boys, Stumpy and | 


“Shake Hands 


“We have a very fine old edition of Chaucer at | Rabbit; but nobody ever paid much attention to | 


hoine. It cost father twenty 
That's the one I like to read. 

‘The master made no answer, but sighed heavily 
as he bent over his desk again. He had seen Mr. 
Horton's copy of Chaucer only the week before— 
a respectable, five-dollar edition, with the leaves 
uncut. 

Ralph ran down the village street, whistling as 
merrily as a bobolink. Suddenly he stopped and 
shouted: ‘Hello, Stumpy '" 

A short, stout, freckled-faced little fellow, 
plodding down a side lane with his hands in his 
pockets, halted at the mmons and replied 
sturdily: ‘Hello yourself!" 
‘Going to Jack's house tonight ?” 
You bet!" 

“Did you tell Hugh 

“Jack told Hugh 

“And Rabbit? 

“Hugh told Rablit.” 

“And Jinks?” 

“Jed has gone around to tell Jinks.” 

“You told Jed, then ? 

“Rabbit told Jed.” 

“All right, old Lazybones. 
yourself. 

“Yon bet!’ responded Stumpy 
therewith this laconic dialogue ended. 

It was about six o'clock when the seven boys 
met according to appointment in he House 
that Jack Built.""| This imposing edifice, con- 
structed of the rough-hewn branches of trees, 
stood on the border of a little lake, which was 
girdled by a young growth of silver birches and 
alders, and now, in the early twilight hour, 
beautifully mirrored the rainbow hues of sunset. 

Any living creatures but might have 
linvered on the grassv margin to note the fair 


ive or thirty dollars. 
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boys 





what Jinks said. 

It was Ralph.Horton’s set. Ralph had picked 
it out himself from the thirty odd boys in the 
neighborhood. For Ralph, the son of the leading 
man of the village, the brightest pupil among 
the brown-faced lads and rosy-cheeked lassies 





This proposition was received with groans and 
a volley of boyish chaff. 


“Who'll stand the gore ?”” asked Hugh. 





on iti” 


“Now,  fellows,"’ interposed 
authority, ‘listen to me. My propo: 
form a Mutual Improvement Society.” 

“Crackity! Does that mean that Jed 
mend the hole in my trousers ?"’ asked Jinks. 

“Which hole?’ inquired Jed yly. 

“It means,” explained Ralph, ‘that each fellow 


Ralph, 
{is that we 








will 





with | 








would be best for him to be General Gordon. 
You'd like that, wouldn't you, Rabbit?” 

Rabbit, in his secret soul, caught at the sug- 
gestion. He knew he was a coward, he hated 
himself for being a coward, and yet his knees 
would shake when he went down cellar alone in 
the dark for the family’s evening supply of apples 
and cider, and his heart would beat so loud it 
seemed as if the whole school must hear it when 
it was getting near his turn to go forward to the 
platform and speak “Burke on the Taxation of 
the Colonies,” or the time-honored “Sink or 
Swim.” 

General Gordon was the hero of his worship, 
and perhaps, perhaps, by acting the part of 
Gordon once a week, he might get accustomed 
to feeling brave all the time. But he only said 

“TI don’t c-e-care, Ralph, only you f-f-fellows 
mastn’t poke f-f-fun, if G-G-Gordon 
stammers.”* 

“Not we,’ said Ralph, cheerily, 
delighted at his success so far. ‘*And 
Jed—well! Jed’s stingy. He might 
be Oliver Goldsmith, for variety— 
the Lrish poet, you know, who gave 
away his blankets to a poor woman 
and had to sleep inside his feather- 
bed. ’ 

“And Jack,” Ralph went on, ‘1s 
too much given to pulling off flies 
wings and tying old tin cans to 
dogs’ tails. He'll have to be St. 
Francis, who called all the birds and 
beasts his brothers. 

“Hugh has a pepper-box of a 
temper. He could be Christopher 
Colnmnbus, who's the meekest man, 
except Moses, i ever read about. 
And here's Jinks has a list of 
swear-words a yard loug. He must 
be a Quaker — William Penn, [ 
guess.” 

“By Jimmy! What a Quaker [ 
shall make'" ejaculated Jinks. 

But the boys were generally silent. 
It was too sudden and vigorous a 
dash of moral cold water. Noteven 
their loyalty to Ralph could make 
this frank exposure of their particu- 
lar failings acceptable. Nobody 
appeared to have much relish for 
the new society. Jinks suggested 

“This is rather a tight-fitting 
shanty for such big guns as Ratph 
has turned us into. [ don't feel as 
much at home as I did in Phila- 
delphia, and there aint any room for my broad- 
brimmed hat.” 

But Hugh spoke somewhat shortly : 

“This seems to me a queer way for each one to 
own up to his besetting sin. Ralph has done it 
for all of us. Now who's to do it for Ralph?” 

“Come on, fellows,”* said Ralph, lightly, “what 
























who toed the chalk mark in the little red sehool- | will own up to his besetting sin. And then each | have you got against me? L know [ sing out of 


house on the bill, the best pitcher on the ball-| 
ground, the best swimmer and the best runner, 
and the prime favorite everywhere, was free to 
associate with whom he would. 

It was a trifle difficult at first thought to see 
why he had selected just these six. To be sure, 
Hugh Wilson, a tall, dark, clear-eyed fellow, 
stood near Ralph's level, pressing him close in the 
classes and the games, But Jack was a block- | 
head, more given to playing truant and building 
rafts by the lakeside than poring over his Latin 
grammar. Stumpy was so fat and lazy he had 
not climbed a tree for a year. 2 | 

Rabbit was a sandy-complexioned, stammering | 
lad, who had been known to run away from a 
cow. Jinks was a natural loafer; his auburn 
hair would not be brushed down and his saucy 
tonne was always getting him into trouble. Jed, 
a trig little man enough, something of a dandy, 
in short. made a hard trade in jack-knives, and 
had been caught cheating at marbles. 

The secret lay in the fact that they were, each 
and all, devoted to Ralph. Jed admited his 
dashing style, Jack venerated his brains, Stumpy 
adored his prowess on the playground, Rabbit 
was grateful for his good-humored kindness, 
Jinks cherished under his old jacket a queer, 
quizzical, shame-faced affeetion for Ralph's sweet 
and generous nature, and Hugh Wilson, noble- 
hearted fellow that he was, freely gave a frank 
and loval friendship to the bov who w: 

















avery. 


fellow will take the name of some great man who 
was just the very opposite of that, you know, and 
we'll always be them, and not ourselves, out here 
in Jack's house—talk like ‘em and act like ‘em. 
Don't you see? We'll call it the Club of Great 
Men. * 

“Regular Sunday-school 
Stumpy, in much disgust. 

“It might help clear up our ideas of history,”’ 
said Hugh, thoughtfully. 

“Yes, don't you see?’ repeated Ralph, eagerly, 
“and we could debate in those characters, you 


business," growled 





j know, Hugh, if you want a debating society. | 


Why not? *Tisn’t any Sunday-school business, | 
either,”’ he added, turning to Stumpy. “It's just 
fun and common sense. Now try it on yourself | 
and see. You're a first-rate fellow as you are, but | 
you're lazier ‘n time, and we should all like you 
better if you wereii't. Now I propose that you be 
Napoleon Bonaparte,—you look like him, a little, 
—and then you'll always have to be rushing 
round and putting things through like a house 
afire.” 

Stumpy’s objections were silenced. The pros- 
pect of posing as Napoleon Bonaparte was too 
flattering to be offset by the corresponding neces- 
sity of “putting things through.’ Stumpy smiled 
under the friendly darkness of Jack's hense, and 
folded his fat arms across his breast ih-the ‘tres 
Napoleonic attitude. 


“The plot thickens.” exclaimed Jinks. ‘Who's 





tune sometimes, and the girls say I'm proud of 
new Don't care if I am. [ heard 
father say the other day there wasn’t a horse of 
finer breed in the state.”’ 

Stumpy coughed. Rabbit kicked Hugh, and 
Jed nudged Jack, It was Jinks’s drawling voice 
that broke the silence. 

“See here, president—for you're president, L 


take it?” v 

“I suppose so,” said Ralph, modestly, you 
fellows all want me.” 

There was not much heartiness in the murmur 
of assent that followed. More than one boy was 
feeling sore over the open thrust he had received. 

The tide of popularity is a tide that turns sud- 
denly and swiftly, and if Ralph had but known 
it, the crown of boyish supremacy was even then 


slipping from his confident young forehead. 
“Well, then, president.” continued Jinks, ‘how 


my pony. 


can we have a society withagat money for banquets 
and badges and all?) And where's the tin coming 
from? I say a society without money in the 
treasury is no go.” 

“Oh fiddlesticks!"" exclaimed Ralph, impa- 
tiently, annoyed that any obstacle should be put 
in the way of his cherished plan, ‘it’s easy 
enough t/mike money. Wh¥! only last winter 
Wilow Rerkin Goffe cede 2 doa? a day to keep 
ferpithssetedreth7 Thwoulll hav@taken me only 
the hour before school,Qoxt T didn’t do it. 1 
wanted to coast then.” 
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on it, jest about the same time Old Cribbles, the 
hermit, asked me to cast ramrods for him. 
Offered to give me two dollars a ramrod. I could 
have done one every morning before breakfast | 
casy, while mother was baking my buckwheat | 
cakes. But I didn’t care to. I'd rather whittle.” | 

“But what? I don’t understand,”’ exclaimed 
Ralph, in astonishment. ‘Casting ramrods!”’ 

A boisterous, unpleasant shout of laughter 
followed. It ceased suddenly as Jinks shrilled ; 
out the jest which sprang to his brain. ' 

“Ralph, Mr. President—s’posin’ you take the! 
part of George Washington!” 

At that the derisive laughter broke forth again, 
Ralph's six adherents were in full revolt at last. 
For a moment he sat smiling as if flattered by 
the great name offered to him; then as the mean- 
ing of the gibe penetrated him the indignant 
blood burned in his cheeks. 

But still he doubted—still he stood in the 
embarrassment of hesitation to resent what might, 
perhaps, be no insult. It needed Jack’s brutal 
remark to drive the lesson home: 

“George Washington! Just suits you, Ralph. 
No feller can be Washington and a liar, too.” 

A liar! Had it come to that? Did he, Ralph 
Horton, hear himself called a liar, and in his own 
set, too? It seemed as if the rage in his throat 
would choke him. 

“Let me out of this confounded hole,’ he said, 
hoarsely, ‘‘and I'll fight you every one.” 

Rabbit shook in Gordon's shoes; Stumpy 
hastily drew ap Bonaparte’s plump legs to let the 
furious boy push by; and Jinks called after bim: | 

“I am grieved that I must rebuke thee, my | 
dear young friend, for thy ungodly anger. | 
Wasn't it thou who proposed that every fellow | 
should own up to his besetting sin { 

But Hugh, who had backed with undignitied | 
haste out of the low door-way to let Ralph 
scramble through, spoke earnestly: “I'll fight | 
you for the lot, Ralph, if you say so; but I'd a! 
sight rather call it quits and shake hands.” 

The last mellow glow of the sunset sinote con- | 
fusingly on the boy's hot and angry eyes, as he ; 
sprang to his feet and stood erect in the free air | 
outside. The solemn fragrance of the pines came 
to him from the woods beyond. He dashed off | 
Hugh's hand from his shoulder, drew a long, 
almost a sobbing, breath, stared a moment at lake | 
and sky, and then rushed away and was lost to 
sight among the dusky shadows of the trees. 

When the moon rose, her beams touched with 
light the tossed brown hair of a boy who lay face 
downward on the cool pine-needles. The sea-like 
music of the pines was above him and around. 
His first wild impulses were spent. His passionate 
wrath had throbbed itself away. His vehement 
shame had hardened into resolution. 

Under all the vanity, the boastfulness and the 
resultant falsehood that had gradually wrought 
themselves into the character of this ever petted 
and popular Ralph, lay a foundation rock of 
pluck. As he rose and lifted his face to the 
moonbeams, it wore at last the look for which the 
keen, grave eyes of the schoolmaster had long 
watched in vain. 

The little album was in Ralph’s pocket. He 
closed his hand tightly upon it, as he strode 
homeward through the rustling woods. 

««When all treasures are tried, truth is the best,"’ 
he repeated to himself over and over; and he fell 
asleep with the stanch old poet's watchword on his 
lips. 

In the morning, Ralph was the last boy to | 
arrive at the school-house. The others stood | 
chatting ina clump. Ralph passed them without ; 
a word. School went on without incident until 
just before recess. Ralph was reciting in United 
States history. 

“Did you ever see Bunker Hill monument?” 
Mr. Robbins chanced to ask, as the boy finished a | 
description of the battle. | 

“Oh yes, sir, many a time,” said Ralph, care- | 
lessly. A moment later he rose and his face , 
flushed a painful red. | 

“That isn't quite true, sir. I was never at the 
mmonument. I have only had it pointed out to me 
two or three times from the car-window.”” 

With that Ralph sank back upon the bench, as 
pale as he had been crimson, but in another 

instant, before school or teacher could recover 
from their surprise, he was up once more. 

“It was pointed ont to me just once,’’ he said, ' 
speaking as if from between set teeth, “and that 
time I'm not sure that [ looked at the right thing.” , 

There fell upon the room an utter silence, and | 
then broke forth a tumult of spontaneous applause. | 
The master checked the demonstration sternly, | 
but in his eyes, as they rested on the lad before | 
him, was a look of brotherly respect that, Ralph | 
said long afterward, seemed to lift him then and 
there from a boy into a man. 

The members of the Mutual Improvement | 
Society waited in a body upon their president at | 
recess. 

“Bully for you!’ began St. Francis. 

“Crackity ! but you're a brick, and no mistake,” ' 
chimed in William Penn. 

“I never should have d-d-dared do that,” piped 
up General Gordon. 

“And before all those girls, too,” murmured 
Oliver Goldsmith. 

“Shake hands on it,’’ proposed Napoleon 
Bonaparte, extending his hand. Then all his 
chums seemed to have his hands at once. | 

“Ralph,” said Hugh, affectionately, ‘vou get 
ahead of me in everything—here you are first tu; 
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stand up against the enemy within. That's what ja bunch of blue corn-flowers into his bands. 


j midst of the turmoil Margarita was missing. 


I call clear grit. It’s just the living truth that 

George Washington would be proud of his name- 

sake—and thank you, old boy, for the example.” 
“Fellows,” said Ralph, with a queer catch in and jumped upon the slowly-moving train. 

his throat and eyes just wet with loving tears that \ “Auf Wiederseben !" he cried, waving the blue | 

did not fall, “I am going to try—for you cut me | flowers above his blonde head. 

deep that time. It was true and it cut deep.”” | ‘Auf Wiedersehen!" echoed Margarita, trying 
Then with his old bright smile he added, ‘I , to smile through her tears. 

guess George Washington never cut deeper with 


his little hatchet.” KatHanine LEE Bares. 


“T find that both truimpeters of this squadron 
were disabled early in the action to-day, 
trumpet has sounded the orders as the 
given. How was that?" 

In eager words the story was told, and Franz 
found himself hustled and shouldered untij hw 
stood before the captain. With some uneasiness 
he raised his eyes to his superior's face. Had ie 
transgressed in taking upon himself another's 
office? But there was no severity in the answer. 
ing glance. 

‘How came you to know the calls ?”" the captain 
asked, kindly. 

Franz told briefly of the lessons he had received 
from Steinert back in the Fatherland. 

“Then keep the place you have taken to-day. ag 
Holtz is dead and Steinert too badly wounded for 


For an instant he caught her up in his arms. 
“Thanks, Liebchen!"’ he whispered; then, 
setting her down hastily, ran through the crowd 











Under the shelter of a friendly hill a detach- 
ment of Bavarian cavalry awaited the signal to 
charge. To the left sounded the continuous roar 
!of musketry, punctuated by the detonations of 
‘artillery. From his post as right guide of the! 
platoon, Franz gazed along the lines of his; 
| comrades in dusty sky-blue uniforms. 
' Only a month had he passed with the regiment, 
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MUSIC. 


Oh lull me, lull me, charming air! 
My senses rock with wouder xweet 

Like snow on wool thy fallings are: 
Soft, like a spirit’s, are thy fret! 


Selected. — William Strode. u 
but the intelligence of the young student had | service. It pleases you, I see. It pleases me, also, 
— + see —— | already made him conspicuous, and the time had Good night." 
; been long enough to knit his ties of friendship| And again the room resounded to shouts, deep 
| THE TRUMPETER. | with the men. Only a month, but in that time|and sonorous: ‘Hoch! Hoch! Hoch!" 
| “Margarita !"" the boy had become a man. oe 


“Here!"" came a child’s voice from beneath a 

linden, heavy with bloom. 

| Franz Hennig entered the shade where Marga- 
rita, with a sleek yellow cat for companion, sat 

| knitting. 

What is that ?"’ the lad asked. 

“A stocking, stupid. Hast thou not eyes?" 
the child answered, uffecting impatience. 

“For me, then?" Franz captured the needles 
and scrutinized the work with covert amusement. 

“They were to be thine, but they grew so small | 
I'm afraid they will be only large enough for the 
cat,’ Margarita sighed. 

“So! Well, iittle one, thou shalt knit me 
stockings another time." He looked dreamily 
across the garden to the quaint old house which 
for three years had been his home. 

Three years of preparation for the university — 
three vears of unremitting kindness from the 


' Gripping his sabre hilt, he settled himself firmly 
in the saddle. The fire of German artillery, 
which had cannonaded the French infantry to: 
| prepare the way for the charge, was slackening. | 
Fromm over the hill Franz heard the fierce crack of 
the enemy's rifles. 

On Franz’s right waited the two trumpeters of | 
the squadron. The nearer one, eager-faced and 
! alert, scanned the heavens, where shells shrieked 
above their heads. 

“This will be a hot place if we don't move 
soon !"" he growled. 

“There is a hotter place over the hill, Steinert,” | 
said Franz. 

Steinert nodded. Just then the order came. 
Clear and ringing it was sounded by the chief; 
trumpeter; clear and ringing sounded the truinp- i 
, ets in response. With a great clatter the cavalry 
| swept up the hill to plunge into the fiery rain below. 
busy housewife and her aged mother, who had ‘There came a shrill singing through the sul- 
opened their doors to the lonely student—three | phurous air—a deafening crash, and a shell had 
years brightened by the enthusiastic devotion of exploded to the right. Before it fell Holtz, the 
a little child. Now this chapter must close! further trumpeter. 

From down the village street caine the rattle of Steinert’s horse recoiled, then plunged heavily , 
druins, a bugle note and the sound of cheers. | forward, throwing his rider over his head. In an/ 

“It is a band!"’ shouted Margarita, sei: instant Steinert was on his feet and running by 
pussy and preparing to leave the shade. Franz’s side. Behind him came thundering line 

“Wait,” Franz said, with a thrill in his tones; upon line of galloping squadrons. 

“I have something to say to thee, Liebchen. Dost “Can you take me up?" gasped Steinert, | 
thou know what the drum is crying? /¢ is | unmindfal of the red stain which widened on his 
war!” | side. 

“War?” she responded, with childish indiffer- | “Up!” cried Franz. He checked Prinz’s pace | 
ence. “The mother said this morning that the!an instant, and the trumpeter was mounted | 
soldiers were going to France. But why dost! behind him. The spirit of battle had entered the ; 
thou care, dear Franz ?”” cavalry horse, and down the hill he clattered | 

“Herr Steinert returns to the army to-day,” he | under the double load, soon fully abreast of the‘ 
said, gravely. squadron. 

“Then there will be no more lessons on the} ‘You are hurt!’ cried Franz. «Put your 
beantiful trampet for thee! I am sorry. But! arms around me. So!" | heart for the lad who had no kin to rejoice over 
don't mind; thou wilt have me.” A dimness spread before the keen eyes of | his home-coming. So when Frau Sucher went up 

“Margarita,”’ he said, sorrowfully, ‘I shall not | Steinert; there was a humming in his ears; the | to Berlin, a small girl, beaming with joy, at her 
have thee, for I go, too.”’ heavens were growing black ! | side gazed from above a huge bunch of com- 

“Thon!” She stared with wide, incredulous Again came the trumpet call. With a wavering | flowers at the strange sights slipping past the car 
eyes. ‘Surely, not thou!” effort Steinert raised his instrument, but found | window. 

“Liebchen,” he whispered, huskily, ‘‘Liebchen, | no strength to blow. For Margarita the journey was far from tedious. 
wouldst thou have me idle at home when the rest| ‘‘Franz,’’ he groaned, “sound the charge!"” At every station, laughing, light-hearted people 
are going? Wouldst thou have me a coward? I There was no time for question. Seizing the crowded upon the train, all bound upon oot 
have no father or mother, no sister, to mourn for | trumpet, Franz raised it to his lips. Clear and | errand—the welcome of Germany's warrior sons. 
me, while many go from dear ones who can ill! strong his repetition of the call rang out above} When other amusements palled, the corn flowers 

were woven into a large wreath by Margarita’s 


spare them.’” | the turmoil. 
“Thou hast the mother and grandmother—and! “Bravo!’" deft little fingers, and her heart swelled with joy at 
the thought that she would greet dear Franz on 


thou hast me!”? she sobbed. | drop.” 
“True; I have thee, and thou wilt be a brave! Steinert’s hands loosened their grasp. the morrow, and make him forget that neither 
little German maid, and make my going happy.” | strength ebbed fast. father, nor mother, nor sister, nor sweetheart 
awaited his coming. 


‘The morning dawned fair, and Frau Sacher 


“When wilt thou go?"’ she asked, bravely ! hands firmly in his left fist and drew the limp 
and her charge were early abroad. They found 
the streets already thronged-and gay with flower 


trying to suppress the sobs. form closer to his broad shoulders. He dropped 
“This afternoon." the bridle rein upon his pommel, thrust his right 
“And who will ride thy horse, Prinz, when | arm through the cord of his trympet, grasped | 
thou art gone ?”” his sabre with that hand, and so met the shock of | and banners and lined with benches and platforms. 
“Prinz will go with me, for I shall try for the | battle. Frau Sucher established herself, with Margarita, 
cavalry, ag my father did before me. Hark to! Nightfall found the army of the Crown Pririce | as near the statue of Frederic the Great as possi- 
the trumpet! If I might go as trumpeter! To gathered in and around a French village, far ble, proceeding to make herself comfortable with 
sound the charge—that would be glorious! But , from the ground on which Franz, after the first her lunch-basket. 
it is not possible, of course. I hope I shall be | charge, had delivered Steinert to the ambulance, Far away sounded strains of martial masic. 
near Steinert. But come—it is time I was making | the nurses and the doctors. Through the succes- | The troops were passing around the old town wall. 
ready.” sive actions of the day the young student had | There was an eager movement in the throng. All 
The hours crept away with rapid preparations | served as trumpeter. faces turned, by a common impulse, toward the 
and tearful partings. Through the little town Shouting, foraging for provisions, cheering, | Brandenburg Thor. Yes—they were coming: 
sounded hurrying feet, eager voices, snatches of | singing and laughing as though on a holiday, the Carefully holding the blue wreath of com: 
war songs, rolling drum or bugle’s blare. In the ; Bavarian troopers surged through the little cap- | flowers, Margarita craned her small neck, but alas! 
}tured town. After darkness had come on, Franz, | could see nothing beyond a sea of heads. Tears 
«Where can she be >"’ queried Frau Krummer, | pushing his way through the crowded thorough- | of disappointment rose to her eyes. 
anxionsly. ‘Margarita! Margarita! Franz is! fares, found himself before an inn where many Afver all, Franz would think himself forgotten 
going!"’ But no childish voice responded. {of his comrades were eating. They shouted to in the general rejoicing¢ The journey would be 
“We must go,’ cautioned grandmother, tying | him to enter. in vain! It was not to be borne. 
her bonnet strings with trembling fingers. ‘‘Come,! Winking and blinking as he came from the Slipping, unnoticed, from Frau Sucher's side. 
Lotte.” ' darkness into the strong light, Franz failed to sec | Margarita wormed her way through the crowd 
“Margarita!’’ shouted Franz, but only aj the signal slyly given by a burly dragoon. There ' until she stood behind the police who mounted 
mocking echo gave answer. With sad eyes he | was a hasty scraping of chairs on the bare floor, guard along the way. 
Thrusting her head out as far as possible, she 
| paid scant heed to the passing troops until the 
With an uplifted sausage the signal was given. | blue uniforms of the Bavarians filed by. Catel- 


gazed once more about the dear home, then|a clatter of feet, and the survivors of Franz's | 
turned away. | squadron sprang to their feet. 
At the little station all was confusion. Tearful | 
women clung to the fathers, brothers, sweethearts, | Then “Hoch! Hoch!" rolled through the room ‘ ing her breath’ with anxiety, she scrutinized the 
who laughed and joked with heavy hearts. The and reverberated in the corners. Smiling faces | brave array. Among so many, could she find 
turned to grect Franz, eager hands drew him to a | her Franz? 
seat. Dazed, uncomprehending, he slipped into' Suddenly her heart gave a quick bound; for 
his chair, and only upon repeated explanations, | with the sunlight dazzling his sad blue eyes and 


long train was laden with troops from further 
south—all pressing forward to join the Crown 
did he understand the cause of the demonstration. i glinting from his shining trumpet, came Fran?— 
“Why, man,” browned, thinner and with a strange yellow 


A year! Joy and sorrow, hope and despair, 
laughter and tears, victory and defeat—these are 
its harvest. But above the sobs of those who will 
not be comforted rolls a tide of rejoicing. The 
troops are returning ! 

“Mother !"" 

An eager face was thrust in at the half-opene) 
door, followed, after an interval of serious inspec. 
tion, by a small body. Margarita was unusually 
excited. 

Her round cheeks burned cherry-red, her blue 
eyes shone. She held the yellow cat tightly under 
one arm. 

“Well, child, what is it?" asked her mother 

“Thou knowest godmother gave me money for 
a gold chain,’ Margarita ventured, emphasizin: 
her remark with a plaintive you/ from the con- 
pressed puss. 

“Surely. It is high time it was bonght. 
To-morrow —" 

“Mother,” cried Margarita, desperately, ~1 
want the money for something else.” 

«What then?” asked Frau Krammer. 

Margarita burst into tears, cast away the at 
and clung to her arm. 

“Do let me—do let me!" she sobbed. “Dear 
mother, let me go to Berlin with Frau Sucher and 
Frau Biedermann, to meet the soldiers. [ ama 
big girl now—nine years old, almost—and Frau 
Sucher will take care of me!” 

She opened her previously hidden hand and 
revealed a little hoard of money. 

“It will be enough, and Franz will be 60 glad 
to see me!"" she said. 

With round arms choking her into acquiescence, 
and fresh lips pressed against her cheek. Frau 
| Krummer considered the question. 

Well, the good mother had a warm place in her 
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groaned Steinert. “Now let me 


His | 
But Franz caught the flaccid | 




















Prince’s army at Landau. The moment for 
departure was at hand. 
“Auf Wiederschen, then, dear friends,”’ said: growled the burly dragoon, : 
Franz, pressing a hearty kiss upon the cheeks of | ‘don’t you know it was a brave thing to cripple | down upon his lip. But Margarita knew bin. 
the two women who had taken him into their | yourself with Steinert in the midst of a charge?| With a joyful cry she darted between *° 
hearts. ‘‘Margarita—you will give her my dear | Ach, but it was fine!"’ | astonished policemen into the open space peyond. 
love. I wish —" “He is my friend.” answered Franz, simply; | At this sudden apparition in white Prinz swerved 
« Franz — wait!" cried a small voice, and | “my comrade.” | sharply, then stretched out bis head in recvso 
Margarita clutched his arm. There was a stir at the door, and the clatter of | tion. 
«From thy mother's grave,”’ she cried, thrusting | sabre upon the floor. In an instant every hand; ‘“ Franz!" 
b | was raised in salute. It was the captain. | Franz!” 





cried a childish voice. “Der 
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“Back, gentlemen! back!’" shouts the burly 

captain from the bridge. ‘Stand back amidships, | fastest ship afloat on any water. 

please !’" | Definitely, it means that the ship has made a 
Their bodies must not be there to catch the wind | speed for the whole course of twenty-three and 

and retard the ship's progress. The steamer’s two! seventy-three thousandths knots, or twenty-six 

sreat yellow-brown funnels are pouring out masses | and three-quarters land iniles, per hour, and has 


THE YOUTH’ 


board. It means that the Minneapolis is the 











of black smoke; and abaft them there is a hail of won for her builders more than four hundred | anarchists 1n court secures to them a notoriety 


fierce cinders on the dec Forward, the great | thousand dollars in premiums. 
funnel-shaped blowers, their mouths bent forward | Then the chief builder embraces warmly the 
to catch the wind and pump it downward to the venerable senator from Minnesota who bestowed 
furnaces, are roaring with a loud metallic sound | upon the ship the name of the city which is his 
like great gongs. home. Everybody congratulates everybody. 
Below, the triple screws are soon revolving at The Minneapolis, as if in a conscious exuber- 
the maximum rate. Their straining swiftness ' ance of power,—in splendid trim, without a rod 
imparts to the ship, and especially to all loose’ ora bearing tn her great mechanism overheated ,— 








The (Minneapolis going at speed. 


things upon it, an up-and-down vibration as|turns about and about in tactical evolutions, 
rapid as the roll of a drum. The sound of it , leaving the curling wake of breakers behind her 
rings and hums through the ship. | in a long spiral. 

‘The pace is terrific; every one is conscious of | Then back she goes to where the Vew York 
that. But there is nothing extraordinary about | lies. The secretary of the navy's blue flag is run 
the displacement of water. Two broad, even, | up to the masthead; and it has scarcely reached 
foamy waves roll away from the vessel's sharp ' the top before the first of seventeen guns booms 
prow. Astern, there is a broad light-green and | out in salute to the modest man in the little soft 
bubbling wake, from which high curling breakers | white felt hat and old overcoat who stands on the 
roll to right and left at a widening angle. bridge. J. EB. CHaAmMBenutn. 

‘The war-ships along the course are passed one } 
by one. Though the secretary of the nayy is on 
board the Minneapolis, his blue anchor-flag is not 
borne at the head, but a red one signifying that a | 
trial is being made; so there is no gun salute for ; 
him. But the marines and blue jackets on the | 
government vessels are drawn up in line on decks, 
and cheer lustily. They are passed in a flash. 

On the Minneapolis, observations are taken by | 
the naval board and the builders which show i NEW LAWS AGAINST ANARCHISN. 
exactly how fast the cruiser is going. At one| The dagger that killed President Carnot struck 
point more than twenty-four knots an honr—equal | dead also the patience with which Europe had too 
to about twenty-eight miles—was attained and long treated anarchist doctrines. Within a month 
kept up for several miles. after his burial France, Italy and Spain had 

‘The attention to detail on the part of the crew | 
is something marvellous. Almost every man has 
a note-hook in which he makes frequent entries, | 
which are afterward to form a complete record of 
the ship’s performance. But every man has time 
tw answer politely any question of a guest, and 
show him the way where he would go. 

You may enter the engine-room if you like. 
‘The vast rods and eccentrics are performing their 
titanic work smoothly, relentlessly, and give, like | 
all such modern machinery, a mysterious sense 
of gigantic, resistless intelligence. 

If you enter the furnace-room you must first 
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GOD'S LIKENESS 


Not in mine own, but in my neighbor's face, 
Must I Thine tinage trace: 

Nor he in his, but in the Hght of mine, 
Behold thy Face Divine. 





JOHN B. TABB. 
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which the Santo’s grow. 

That root is the public expression in speech or 
print of those teachings by which some cowardly 
criminals induce some reckle: 
murder not only upon the officials of law and 








| 
and order to prevail. 

The wonder is that the civilized world has so 
long allowed liberty of speech and publication to 
such criminal teachers. 
effective. President Carnot’s murder, though 
highly atrocious, was far from being so cruel, 





open a door which leads into a perfectly dark | hideous and blindly wanton as many anarchist | 


killings which preceded it. 

. In some cases crowds of men, women and 
hildren, who had not given even the provocation 
of being specially prosperous, were bombarded 
and horribly 
that the assailant 
afraid. 


passage, and close it behind you, Then you 
grope for another door before you, open that, | 
pass through, close it, and vou are in the presence |. 
of a great nuinber of strange, wild-looking human 
forms, mostly stripped to the waist, who are 
ceaselessly heaving masses of black coal into the 
yawning, fiery mouths of the furnaces. 

Here in this furnace-room is the post which, in Yet persons who taught that such slayings 
a modern sea-fight, will require as high a degree should be treated as pardonable or even praise- 
of intrepidity as any on the ship. The stoker worthy political acts, were allowed to make them- 
will scarcely be in danger from = the enemy's. selves heard and read in favor of assassination 
projectiles; but if the iron ship goes down, as the | by wholesale and retail. 

Vietoria did, like a lump of lead, he cannot even; Probably the instructors of the murder-sect 
leap into the whirling waves. might have gone unmolested much longer had 

The Minneapolis reaches the Dolphin, which not one of their pupils struck down the head of 
marke the end of the course. One-half the race the French republic. Up to that time the national 
isrun. The shjp makes a long circuit, which is ; syinpathy for the victims had been strangely 
not counted in the trial, and is off again for the i inactive. Neither the people nor their legislators 
return heat. | had fully realized that the social organization was 

There is increased excitement among the naval ! being dangerously attacked = by conspirators 
officers, who, flying about in rather rough lands- entitled to precisely the sort of treatment that 
men’s clothes, look like so many fishes out of | peaceable men usually give to rattlesnakes. 
water. Every ounce of steam is on. Some But every heart felt the steel that pierced the 
showers of rain from the dark skies drive the , president's bosom. He was so conspicuous, so 
lubbers below; but the squalls are over soon. | dutiful, 50 respected and so loved that every 

One mark-boat after another is passed, amid | circumstance of his murder was published and 
cheers from those on board them. They present closely read throughout the civilized world. So 
a fine spectacle, these white war-buats, with their his blood became the seed of resolve to extirpate 
swarming, shouting tars. not only the Santo’s but the doctrines that create 

The big New York is passed. Less than three! such monsters. Hereafter innocent people may 
miles more and the race will be over. Some 
excited spectators who crowd to the rail are 
warned hack. There is a feverish desire to learn 
what the figures show. , 

At last the north light on Thatcher's Island is 
passed. ‘The race is finished. 

Up to the masthead goes a broom, and 1s held 
fast there—not a new and nice one, but a tanned 
and salty broom, one that has scen service, 
business-like in its look, like everything else on 








wished to make the masses 

















bomnh-throwers. 
, Teachers of anarchism are to have henceforth 
|no sort of liberty to spread their doctrines in 
France. ‘The new law of that republic places 
i heavy penalties against any utterance whatever 
favoring, excusing or instizating the agitators by 
dynamite and dagger. 

It even makes penal the publication of reports 
of anarchists’ trials, though these will continue to 








adopted new laws aimed straight at the root from , 


s ones to attempt | 


{order but upon ordinary people who desire law | 


Their work was very j 


mangled for no other reason than + 


crowd together in France without great fear of | 
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COMPANION. 





| be held in public courts—a safeguard against any 
jane abuse of proper liberty as might occur if 
accused persons were wrongfully prosecuted. 

The French chambers had two reasons for 
resolving to put a stop te press reports of such 
trials. One was that the msolent bravado of 


unguarded where wrecks are likely to oceu, 
But in its present state the Life-saving Service is 
a brilliant example to other peoples. 


soe 


AN OLD FISHERMAN’S ViEWs, 


The following incident, which ts an actual far 
has in it a sharp suggestion to every one of us, 

Some wealthy young men in New York who hd 
been fishing and shooting last summer at a lonely 
seadsland off the Southern coast, bought hove 
their guide for a few days’ visit, prompted juny 
| by kindness, and partly by a mischievous desire ty 
surprise the ignorant old savage by the luxury and 
splendor of their hume: 

doe, however, walked quietly about in his clean 
homespun suit, manifesting little surprise and jes 
admiration. 

“Now, Joe,” said one of the boys, nettled sme 
what by his calmne: ell me candidly what sou 
think of New York? Isn't tt grand?” 

“It "pears too shut in for to call it that,” the old 
fisherman said, reluctantly, unwilling to be us 
grateful or uncivil. “My cabin has all outdoor 
behind it, an’ ther sea in front. Thet's what / call 
grand.” 

“Oh, certainly. But wouldn't you like to give op 
your drudgery and live as New Yorkers do?” 

“No.” said Joe, thoughtfully. “'Taint as enr 
| livin’ bere. Your unele sets in hig bank all the 
| day, an’ your father tn court, an’ I set in my boa, 


| which others of their sort are eager to gain by 
I imitating the worst examples. ‘The other reason 
is that the wretch on trial usually seizes the occa. 
, sion to preach his murder-doctrine in hope to get 
his words published by all sorts of papers the 
world over. Though most readers turn with 
horror from such proclamations there are some 
who read thein with a certain sympathy, and thus 
more anarchists are sprouted, as it were, where 
none would exist 1f the trials were not reported. 

Another provision of the new French law is 
that persons inciting to anarchism shall hereafter 
be tried by judges only. This precaution is 
adopted because French jurors are so apt to be 
terrified by threats from giving a just sentence. 
Further, the judges may banish those found guilty 
of teaching the murder-creed, or may put them 
under police supervision in France. 

The new law is so stringent that some of its 
well-meaning opponents pleaded to have it declared 
operative for a short term of years only. But the 
French houses declared it permanent. Why They fish for men, an’ I fish for mackerel, Thes 
should they not? It will necessarily cease to | hey to study an’ fret to catch their flah. I don't" 
have effect when anarchists cease to war on law: “Well,” said the boy, discomfited, “wouldn't tl 
and order, so the French verv sensibly say, ‘Let tike your wife to live in a honse like this?” glane 
messieurs the assassins stop first."* ‘Ing around the stately rooms filled with cosy 
draperies and bric-a-brac. 

“No! said Joe, laughing. “Jane scrubs our 
two rooms an’ cleans them up, an’ then she set 

‘rests, or has some fun. She never 'ud finish k 
this house tidy.” 

“Oh, my mother laas plenty of servants to do 
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THE VINE. evn’ 





Fond memories are clustered round 
The vine that clambered o'er that dvot 
And phantoms dim now softly go 
Within, without and to and fro 
Like tell-tale shadows on the floor, 
That say so much yet make no sound. 


O vine, through all thy tendrils fair 
My heart {s woven with the sun, 
In rays of loving thoughts for those 
Who left thy shelter for repose, 
‘When twilight whispered day was done, 
And Peace had vanquished earthly care. 
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Yes. An’ she told me they was a onbearble 
eight an’ a worry on her.” 

“But we see people,” urged the lad, “and have 

| music, and galety, and many things to see?” 

| We have company, too; we aint buried! Ther 
neighbors come an’ set round evenin’s, an’ te 
| stories an’ sing. I reckon we enjoy ourselves 

| much as you do at your big dinners.” 

There was it short silence. 

“We've got friends, like you,” Joe went ot, 
gravely, “an’ our famblies. It’s the same thing in 
ther long run. Your preacher in that gilt pulpt 
said pretty much the same words as old Parsn 
Martin does. An’ when we die we rest jest as 
quiet under the grass ax under them thousand 
dollar mony mints you showed me. 

“I'm glad I’ve seen it all,” he added, smiling. 
“an’ it was kind in you to show me. But it dont 
seem to make such a diff’rence between you an' me 
ax T thought it would. Inside we're pretty much 
alike.” 

“That’s a good sermon you've preached to me.” 
the lad said, laughing. 

“I wasn’t aweer I was preachin’,” Joe said, 
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LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


At the present session Congress has added two 
months to the yearly term of employment of the 
men in the Life-saving Service who are stationed 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts; and hereafter 
| the men at these stations will be on duty from the 
first of each August to the first of the next June, 

instead of from September to May, as was 
| formerly the case. ! 
| This step was taken for the reason that, although | 
as a general rule destructive sea storms are not 
[apprehended in summer, in the regions named 
{some of the most furious gales occur in the | 

















| anxiously. 
‘months of May and August. On the New oe ge: 
, England coast, in particular, the “August gales” | 

MR. GLADSTONE’S COURAGE. 


are expected annually and are greatly feared. 
The Life-saving Service belongs to the Treasury 
Department. Its officers and men are nea~ly all even his worst enemies do not doubt; that, with 
; practical seamen; all are of mature age, aud all | his magnificent constitution and sanguine temper 
are piched men, fitted by exceptional physique | oe neon ae ee eeccaht Tr abneney 
by mental and 1 qualities for the | M104 Is naturally to be expected. 
and (by, ~mental:cand., moral’ qualities forthe. 6 helend: ielenot every hale old gentleman 
business of saving lives from vessels wrecked in | 1 hig eighties who could go cheerfully face a0 
storms. 2 , * 7 operation upon his eye for cataract, as did the 
Great care is exercised in choosing them; and | grand old man not long ago. He was in one of his 
;the service has been kept so free from political ; merriest and most talkative moods as the critial 
| influence that no suspicion of partisanship has | hour approached, chatting gaily with his family 
| ever attached to it. and the nurses. When the moment had ont a 
The stations of the service are placed in exposed | Cec#ine to be applied to the eye before it w i 
Fea es ‘ Be Tea scraped free of the encroaching film, he glance! 
situations where wrecks are most likely to occur. - 
. round before submitting himself to the doctor: 
For this reason they are scattered very unequally instrument, and observing that three nurses and 
over our coasts. R two physicians were present exclaimed In mock 
In 1893 there were only twelve stations on tho | terror 
entire Pacific coast, and there were two on the; “What! Five of you to hold me down!” 
little island of Nantucket. On the whole Atlantic | No sooner was the operation concluded ia 
and Gulf coast there were one hundred and recunies the conversation Just where it was broken 
lity, and there were fifty on the shores O08 
iene ts on the shores of the |" \y American long resident in London receoly 
Great Lakes; while there is one on an interior | mentioned another exhibition of nerve ov the pit 
river—at the falls of the Ohio, near Louisville. | y¢ str. Gladstone, on a very different occasion! 
Each station consists of a little house where the " 
men live, and a boat-house where the surf-boats 
are kept. ‘Ihe men are constantly exercised in 


} Which he chanced to be a witness. It was during 
the handling and launching of these boats. They 


That Mr. Gladstone possesses moral couraze 























the height of Lord Beaconsfield’s popularity, whet 
j his dashing Jingo policy delighted the nation! 
pride of the majority, while Mr. Gladstone 
erly slew: = ba 
must patrol the beach for long distances in| Utterly opposite views on forelgn question: iit 
# . Sa, 2 made him odious for the time being to perhay 
storms, and they lead anything but an idle fe. | don, pol 
Waar e . ‘ | two-thirds of mighty London. And London, 
nder the new arrangement for ten months of withstanding the traditional phlegm of the British 
service @ year, the surfimen are to receive sixty | nature, does not always take its political enthus 
dollars a month each, and out of this sum they | asms with die moderation. 
inust feed themselves. They lead lives of isolation | For many consecutive days a vast crowd 
and often of hardship, and are expected in an, people Hned the way from Lord Beacousheil 
| emergency to show, and always have shown, the ; Downing Street residence to parliament, eu 
highest qualities of heroism | him with rolling hurrahs and shrill yells of ex 
. ets a ; ‘tion asx he rode down to take his daily part inthe 
Since the service was established in 1871, it has joan. of the House. 
| rescued from wrecked vessels more than ten; \trer he had passed, the same crowd would 
j thousand persons, and saved ninety uillions of * often break up into smaller crowds and proceed to 
| dollars’ worth of property. All this good is done | mob the honses of his political opponents, hooting. 
;at an expense to the government of little more! shrieking and making more or less dangerous 
than a million and a quarter dollars a year —but ; demonstrations. before Mr. 
| an insignificant fraction of the amount whieh the | Such a crowd one day gathered nee ve 
q rie: a ; * Gladstone's house, and the American wi 
government vearly pays for appliances intended , 


ul 
fej prested spectator of the efforts of a small que 
to destroy life in warfare. Luterent et aiecuiior of tne ens 


: sae {of police to break It up—effort= whieh were ant" 
The Life-saving Service is one of the branches | cessful, hecaune, though the crowd seattered before 
of the government in the support of which all | them each time they charged and allowed them 
meu and parties may coéperate withont substantial | pass through, it closed up again inimediately eae 
disagreement. Not only is direct good done by; swarm of gnats after one sweeps one’s ll 
it in the saving of life and property, but indirect , through it. elk 
xood, of importance in the building np of |, 7Ust as the nolxe and tumult were atin Us 
character, by the cultivation of heroisin and self | MT: Gladstone's front door opened, and Ni, 
arene : ae | stone, with bis wife on his arm, appeared on 
sacrifice through the example of the deeds done | top step, prepa to take his ugual walk in 
every year by these brave surfinen, defiance of roughs and rioters. 
The service is still inadequate. Many points His absulute coolness, her undisturbed (a4 
on the coasts of our oceans and great lakes are, quility. and the audacity of the attempt paralyze 
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the mob fora moment. Then a howl broke forth, 
and it looked as if serious results to the courageous 
couple might follow. Fortunately, a few Glad- 
stonians, a number of fair-minded spectators, the 
American included, and the police, closed round 
them, and they proceeded under this escort in 
safety, though not without hustling, as 
dwelling of Mr. Gladstone's physician, Sir Andrew 
Clark, which they entered unharmed, and left 
quietly in a cab when their call was over. 

The American, during this exciting progress, 
had the satisfaction of choking off s 
more violent anti-Gladstonians, ying certain 
intrusive brickbats, and observing at close qua s 
the conduct of a peculiarly interesting couple ina 
‘ying emergenc He declares that neither 
flinched for an instant, and that M wistone 
showed a spirit and fearlessness fully the equal of 
her husband's. 
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NAME-HUNTIN 






Balzac one day begged Léon Gozlan to meet him 
in the Champs Elysées, to do him an important 
service. His friend came in a driving rain, and 
learned that Balzac was searching for a name for 
the hero of a story he was about to contribute to 
the Revue Parisienne. 

“If the name exists —” began Gozlan, 

“It does exist,” interrupted Balzac, solemnly. 

Then they started on a journey of discovery. 
Gozlan suggested reading the names in the streets 
at random, one on each side of the street. After 
they had traversed many highways Gozlan declared 
he would go no farther. 

“It is alwa 
topher Columbus deserted by his crew!” 

He pleaded for one more attempt, and at last 
paused, quivering with delight, before the name 
“Marea: 

“Phat will do splendidly!” he exclaimed, ‘Mar. 
eas! My hero’s name shall be Mareas! There is 
everything l want in Marcas; the philosopher, the 
writer, the statesman, the misunderstood poet— 
Marcas implies it all.” e 

He even declared that the real man must be a 
genius of some sort, but he turned out to be a| 
tailor. Balzac looked for one moment depressed. | 
Then he raised his head proudly. 

“The man deserves a better lot,” said he. “At 
any rate, it shall he my business to immortalize 
him 

A very touching story is told of two other French 
novelists. One of them was busy on an important 
work, of which he had not revealed name or plot to 
his friends. The other was also writing a novel, 
and one day when the two were chatting together, 
expressed extraordinary satisfaction at having 
found for one of his characters the very appro. 
priate name of Bouvard. The hearer turned pale, 
but said nothing. Yet a few days later he senta 
friend to ‘his brother novelist to say that he was in 
flesyair. He had named one of the characters in 
his own book “Bouvard,” and the name was'the 
beter ston gf hie wort. ——_ 
ell,” said the novelist, gravel 
after a long pause, “let him have 
love him yery dearly, to give up suc 
and unapproachable name as Bouvard!” 
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KEEP AWAY F 

A trustworthy authority on sanitary matters has 
lately shown that the death-rate in one of our great 
cities which has good sewers, unpolluted water and | 
# careful administration of health laws is consid. | 
erably larger than that of a greater city where the 
drainage is very bad, the water supply dangerous 
and the sanitary administration la 

Why should this be so? Simply because the first 
city has the tenement-house system in full opera. 
tion, and the other has not. 

In the first city good water and drainage appar- 
ently go for naught, because the people are packed 
together in overcrowded tenements. The other 
city is comparatively healthy, in spite of very bad 
sanitary conditions, because a system of independ 
ent dwellings prevails. 

There is 2 great public lesson in this fact. Sani- 
tary expenditures on a large scale are wise in any 
but the public.spirited citizen who wishes to 
do good to his community may well devote his first 
attention to the encouragement of the building of 
proper houses for the poor. 

Meantime, no matter how hard and “slow” times 
may be in the country, the people who live there, 
and especially the young who are starting in life, | 
will avoid residence in our overcrowded ci | 
they would avoid places where pestilence prevails 
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HIS BARGAIN. 


A noted character on the border thirty-five years 
ago was old Jim Bridger of Fort Bridger, Utah. 
This man on one occasion visited New York, and 
saw Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream’? 
performed. He had no clear idea as to who Shake. 
speare was, but he conceived the most extra 
admiration for his geniu 

He returned to the fort, and resumed the selling 
of stock and supplies to travellers and emigrants. 
One day a man came who had set his heart upon 
buying a particular yoke of oxen, with which, for 
some reason or other, Jim wa 
part. 

The man sent a messenger one morning to make 
a final appeal for the desired yoke, but Jim proved 
obdurate, remarking that “there wa'n’t no use 
talkin’ about it any moze.” 

“Well, he wants ’em,” said the messenger. “He's 
itin’ for ‘em; he jest sets there readin’ a book 
led ‘Shakespeare,’ and a-waitin’ for them oxen,” 

“What!” ejaculated Jim, springing to his feet. 
“Here you, gimme my. boot 

He ran to the co 
carry him. 
Strange’ 
ee adie 
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tranger,” returned Jim, firmly, “jest you take 
them oxen ani gimme over that book.” 

The man did so, after some demurring, and Jim, 
who hired a reader to further his acquaintance 








with the object of his admiration, was never heard | 


to complain of his bargain, but rather boasted of 
it on many occasions. 


A GREAT DISAPPOINTMEN 





The people of Morocco are naturally and justly 
suspicious of all Europeans, knowing that several 
European powers haye envious eyes on the Morocco 
coast, and that, whatever jealousies may exist 
between the foreign powers they are alike in 
coveting Moorish territory. This hatred and sus- 
picion recently led to an amusing incident off 
Tangier. It happened that the British cruiser 
Bramble and the French cruiser Tage were lying in 
the roadstead there. 


It was the 244th of May, and the British cruiser, 
as in duty bound, fired a salute of one hundred and 
one guns, in honor of Queen Victoria’s birthday, 

The French cruiser, as act of internation 
politeness, answered the salute, gun for gun 
t was fired, The smoke of all this firing rose and 
enveloped the two ships completel and the 
shores echoed and reéchoed the tremendous deto- 
nations. 

Then the word went abroad along the coast 
“The British ship and the French ship are fight. 
ing!” The Moors gathered from far and near, as 
close to the shore as they dared, and while the 
thunder of the guns rolled over their heads they 
fell npon their knees in thanks, or danced up and 
down wildly with joy. 

“The war of extermination among the infidels, 

predicted by the Koran, has come!” they shouted. 
“The prophet has delivered us!” 
By and by, amidst these rejoicings, the firing 
used and the smoke began to clear away. The 
Moors peered with bated breath to see what deadly 
havoc the infidels had wrought on each other. 
And then they were astonished and chagrined 
to see the two ships riding unharmed side by side, 
in the utmost peacefulne endly visits 
were being exchanged betwoen the officers. 




























































NOT SO BAD A SHOT. 


Rulers have always been flattered, from Canute’s 
time downward, it being, it would seem, an un 
written law that a monarch’s weak points should 
pass unrecognized. Napoleon III. once said, in 
consoling a friend who chanced to be shooting with 
him for his poor marksmanship: 


‘ou need not fret about it; the emperor (by 
which he meant his uncle, the great Napoleon I.) 
was even a worse shot than you are; the only time 
they put a gun in his hand, he killed a poor hound, 
and went away thinking he had killed a stag. 

“In those days the stag, wherever brought to b: 
was left for the emperor to kill. One day, howey 
the emperor was not to be found, and the master 
the staghounds finished the animal with his knife. | 
Just then the emperor came in sight. 

“They hurriedly got the dead stag on its legs, 

propping it up with branches, and so forth, and 
handed the emperor the ‘carabine of honor,’ as it | 
was called. The emperor fired, and of course the | 
stag tumbled over, but at the same time there was 
a piteous whine from one of the hounds, which had 
been shot through the head. 
‘The emperor wheeled round, unconscious of the 
mischief he had done, saying to one of his aides.de- 
camp, ‘After all, I hot as bad a shot as they 
pretend!” 












































FIRE EASILY OBTAINED. 


The average civilized man would be hard put to 
it if he were compelled to start a fire without 
matches, tinder-box or burning-glass. But Lieu. | 
tenant Von Hibnel describes an African chief as 
not only accomplishing this feat, but doing it with 
quickness and ease. The traveller had asked him | 
to show his skill. | 


It was really wonderful, in view of the moisture. 
laden atmosphere, with what rapidity he did as T 
had requested. 

The materials employed were such as we saw 
wherever we went—two simple bits of wood, one 
flat, about six inches long and not quite an inch 
wide, with a row of grooves on one sic the other 
about twelve inches long, and of the thickness and 
shape of a lead-pencil 

The longer piece, fixed in one of the grooves of 
the shorter piece, was held tightly between the 
palns of the hands and whirled rapidly round and 
round. In a very few seconds the wood dust 
which was produced by the friction, and which fell 
through the grooves, began to smoke. This dust 
was carefully nursed inte blaze, which was fed 
with fine grass and bits of cotton stuff. 

The whgle thing is done so quickly that our men, 
even the lazy Wasungu, always ‘employed this 
method, on sliort halts, for lighting their pipes 








































PHILOSOPHICAL HOUSEKEEPER. 


Among Gene ‘s reminiscences of Fred | 
ericksburg, Virginia, some of Colonel Byrd 
Willis. Somewhat late in life, after breaking up 
his home in Florida, he returned to end his days in 
Fredericksburg. 








He boarded with a kinswoman of his own, Mrs. 
c yed gentlewoman of great piety, but 
t a first-rate housekeeper. Colonel 
took his meals for the most part at a restau. 
aid Mrs. Carter liberally for the 
board she was supposed to furnish. 

One day, as Colonel Willis used to tell the story, 
the old lady's resources were exhausted,—her 
material resources, that is to say,—but she was | 
equal to the emergency. She took to her bed, 
leaving this order with her servant 

“Nancy, there is nothing in the house but mush 
for dinner. Give that to the boarders. If they 
are Christians they will eat it and be thankful; if 
the not Christians it is much better than they 
desery 






























AT A LOSS. 





The Rev. T. Mozley says, in his “Reminiscences” 
of Oxford life, that he one day made an innocent 
remark which exposed him to sudden reproof. He 
s listening to Samuel Wilberforce the younger 
and a friend, as they named alternately more than 
fifty species of pines and Tarodia, and becoming 
impatient of that exercise, he threw in his word 


“Yet,” 











id he, “the meanest grub that preys on 
is higher in the order of creation th 
Wretched man that he was, to 

hop looked him in the fac 
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Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Ade. 








Notre Dame of Maryland. College for Youn L 
dies and Preparatory Scliool for Girls. Regularand Elec- 
tive Courses. Music and Art Specialties. Conducted by 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, Embla, near Baltimore. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
¢ WORK IS PLEASANT) 
and pays good wages the year 
\ round, in good times and bad. 

We teach it quickly, and start our 
railroad servi. 









luates in ice, Write 
# tor free Illus. Catalogue, Address 
Valent Schoo! of Telegraphy, 





Janesville, Wis. 


| $6.00 and $10.00. FOR BOYS 
KODAK S su: 28P cine 
end 2-cent stamp for 
Catal 


jogue, 
Developing and Printing Outfit $1.50. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RoonesTer, N. Y. 





Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YourTH’s COMPANION, and 
send 16 cents for Sarnplcs worth double the money. 

DIX CRUCIBL' ERSEY CIT 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


3 By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR, It has 

120 Cross Tubes where See of iron get 
Hintensely hot, thus m»king ONE stove orfur- 
nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
proofs from prominent men. To introduce 
gour Radiator. the first order from each 
neighborhood filled atthe WHOLESALE price, 
thus securing anagency, Write at once, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


A large font of Type (over 4A) with 
Figures, Holder, indelible Ink, Pad, 
‘Tweezers, Corkscrew, ete.,a8 shown B 
complete in neat case. Best 
Linen" Marker, Card Printer, ete. 
Regular Price Soc, Sample post-paid 
for l5e. to introduce, with Catalogue 
of 1000 new ar CATA, FR 
Ingersoll & 6 


Extra PANTS and CAP, 


Of all the outfits offered 
throughout the country this is 
the one that we especially re- 
commend to COMPANION read- 





















ve, and other dress 
occasions. Wearit to school or 
play every day and it will last 
50 much longer and always 
look so much better that 
you'll be glad you did not bu: 

a cheaper one. It is of good 
wool Cassimere; fall and 
winter weights; dark colors, 
absolutely fast. Pants have 
double ‘seats and double 
knees making them extra dur- 








for $3.64, or $4.00 post-pai¢ usual, money cheerfully 
refunded if desired, Address the makers, 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS,, &12 zy gods'@Qu 
USE KINGSFORDS 









PERFEGT 

COLD WATER 
STARCH. 

QUICK WORKING, 


LABOR SAVING, 
ECONOMICAL. 
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T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 






Forks, ete. 


On Spoons, Knives, 
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Special Offer 


Victoria Watch Chains still 
lead in popularity. 
we offer is made of Sterling 
| Silver. The pearl charm is 
in the form of a 
plenty, handsomely mounted 
with garnets and turquoise 
An attractive and fashionable Chain: 





The one 


horn of 


subscriber sending us One New subscription between August 3¢ 


Silver Plate That Wears. 


To be sure of getting the best, see that every article bears one of these trade-marks; 





For sale by dealers everywhere. 


Made by Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden. Conn. 


TELEPHONES. 


Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 
describing construction and operation of Telephone 
and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and material 
required. J,H. Bunnell & Co., %6 Cortlandt 8t., N.Y. 


Fashionable 
. HAIR. 


We will mail goods to 
reliable parties through- 
out the United States for 
approval. The newest 
styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money 
Feautired until they arc re. 
ceived, No obligation to 
keep goods if unsatisfac~ 
tory. Send for circular. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
451 A Washington S 
BOSTON, TASS. 


Greatest Award. 


CHICKERNE 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 
"Victor Sporting Goods. 





WE Manufacture the best line of Sporting 

Goods ever offered, and at prices lower than 
heretofore charged, We have the best facilities and 
warrant every article, 


Our Promise to Athletes : 
de. 
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tis possible to make it, 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
Makers of Victor Bicycles. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA . DETROIT 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
PACIFIC COAST: 

SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 













On all other articles except 
Spoons, Knives and Forks. 





Sterling Silver Victoria Watch Chain. 


for 60 Days. 





and October 29. 








THE RAG-MAN. 


Out of the distance far and faint, 
Up from the vale like a flower's plaint, 
Nearing slowly until it seems 
To die awny like a call in dreams, 
Swelling again to leap with a bound 
To w whimsical crest like a wave of sound, 
Now a quaver and now a quirk, 
Now a twist like a vocal smirk, 
Comes the ery— 
“Rugs! U—h, rags! “Any rags to buy?” 


See him driving along the rond, 
Singing and shouting above his load! 
tawny, grizzly. odd little elf, 

dust a bundic of rags himself, 

With eyes that sparkle under hia lashes 
e living coals in the whitened ashes: 

Eager, alert, with his word of cheer 

For hia rag-like horse of the shaggy ear. 

And still the ery— 
O—A, rags! Any rags to buy" 


Onand on 
Lifting eve 


“Rags! 





hrough the sun and rain, 
his sole refrain, 
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gain many things. His will be a place in the| within range of the Macao forts, which began to | help,” sald the old lady, 


sympathies of the whole brotherhood of mankind: 

“That man is very strong and powerful, who 
has no more hope for himself; who looks not to 
be loved any more, to be admired any more, to 
have any more honor or dignity, who cares not 
for gratitude, but whose whole thought is for 
others, and who lives on for them.” 


This was the sum of his observation and expe- 
rience. He, only, who struggles for what is best 
in human life can accept unhesitatingly such a 


conclusion. 
—— <0 —___ 


THE SNAKE DESTROYER. 


A creature which has always been extremely 
Interesting, becuuse he never fears to attack the 
most venomous snake, and can do this apparently 
with impunity, is the mongoos—a kind of ichnen 
mon inhabiting Northern Africa and India. The 
people of India have a superstitious regard for 
him because he not only does them most excellent 





service, but seeme to them to fead a charmed life. | 


The ancient Egyptians went further still, and gave 
the mongoos divine honors. 

Nevertheless, the creature's accomplishment is i 
perfectly natural one. ‘The mongoos ts not proof 
against serpent poison, any more than any other 
animal. 


Up and over the hills and down, It is explained that a snake always calculates it~ 
Spun eg country sie and town, blow so that ite fangs shall reach the object aimed 
Tuning under a lilac twig, at. Its aim is generally good; but when the 





Always free as the wind to roam, 
The whole wide sweep of the land his home; 
‘And ever the cry— 


O—A, raga! Any rags to buy 1” 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


“Rags! 


SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Among the strange sights of old London none 
is more interesting than the ancient Temple 
Church, built by the Knights Templars seven 
centuries ago. The floor and sides are filled with 
the stone figures of these warrior knights, who 
once racked the civilized world with the fury of 
their strife in the name of Christ. i 

The stranger is sometimes shown a chamber 
cut high up in the wall of the tower, too small 
when closed for the occupant to stand, sit or lie 
down. This was the Penitential Cell, where the 
knight convicted of crime was shut in to starve to 
death. A chink in the thick wall opened toward 
the high altar, so that the only glimpse afforded 
him of the outer world in his prolonged death- 
agony should force him to prayer. 

Among the great barons buried here who were 
@ scourge to the country, is Geoffrey, Earl of 
Essex, who for his crimes was laid under the | 4 
steps to be perpetually trodden under fout of | i 
men. His widow, Rosia de Vere, legend tells us, 
gave up her life to praying for pardon for his 
gins. 

She retired to a cave which was hewn out of a 
chalk cliff at Royston, and which was in exist- 
ence but a few years ago. This cell was large 
and of a circular shape. 
alone to a great age, in silence. 

She employed herself in prayer, and in cutting 
on the chalk walls countless figures of crucifixes, | 
heads of martyrs and saints, andthe like. During 
her later years, tradition states, so ‘‘godly" was 
she that nothing could induce her to speak to any | # 
living being. 1 

The world has changed its methods since the 
old church was built. The servants of Christ 
are no longer vowed to wage war against Jew and 
Saracen, but to divide justice and equity between 
all kinds and races of men. 

The man who falls a criminal among us now 1s 
not shut up to starve in sight of sacred altars, but 
an enlightened Christian spirit declares that he 
should be trained to fill a useful, honest place in, 
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the world-again. me that to be a man of 


At every turn in life, we meet good women of | 
all creeds, whom grief and suffering have driven 
closer to God. But they do not spend their lives 
in silence, cutting figures on a chalk wall, but | 
among His needy creatures, inscribing with loving | 
deeds His name upon their hearts. 

The religion of Christ grows clearer to men 
with each generation. 


<0. a 
THE SUM OF It 
Ruskin speaks of his appreciation of the | ¢ 


ALL. 








Kr 
and legs, and bhi 
The countess lived in it | 'telong fur are 





been to sea before him. 
“He was a man of marked char. , 
assumes to be the first authentic cure of obe: 





first which ope 
E 

glow of the Orient into gra 
Axa soung captain in comniu 
which belonged to Mr. Theodore Lyman, he was 
the hero of an adventure which was famous 
time. 


of the great Northwe: 
service had be 
vided with four six-pounders. 
sentto China, 


mongoos attacks a snake it dues so with all its lons 
thick fur on end, so that it looks twice as large as it 
really is. The snake is deceived, and when it 
strikes, miscaleulates by an inch at least; and it. 
venom discharges itself harmlessly in the animal’. 





ur. 

The snake has no control over its venom when it 
strikes. It is discharged autumatically, and spirt~ 
over the mongoo: ‘ur. The animal takes good 
care to present its bushiest parts to the snake, and 
ig always whisking Its tail and hind quarters 
around 8 as to provoke the reptile to fruitless 
assaults. 

Now when a snake has struck a few times it- 
venom ig exhausted, und its bite is harmless unti! 
it has secreted fresh poison. Ifa fresh cobra were 
to bite four persons who were in equally good 

health, one after the other, the 

2 first would certainly die; the 

second might or might not 1¢ 
cover, and the third and four 
¢ nly would. In the case 
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of the mongoos, If the fresh snake actually suc 
ceeded in biting its nose or 
| akin, It would die as quick 


ny other part of its 
y other creature 
mage, in which 





But after the end of a livels 





the mongoos has gonded the snake Into’ biting at 
him not only once but a scor 


of times, he may 
low the snike to bite his noxe with impunity, for 
ts fangs are no longer venomous. It has wasted 








its polgon on the outer part of the mongoos's fur. 


secretary bird defends itself 


The serpent eatin; 
arting back and offering the 


in the same way, 


| snake Its cuMed feathers instead of fur. 


The Inuan mongoos is a creature somewhat 
smaller than a cat, with a sharp nose, ele 
raceful feet and legs, and a long, tapering, s 
ke tail. [tix gray, a darker gray upon the head 
sh upon the feet. The hairs of 
enerally white-ringed. 
The mongoos Is a native of warm countries, and 








does not thrive in cold lands except when protected 
from the cold. 
‘ridding the Florida peninsula of potsonous snakes 


Projects have been broached for 


vy the ald of this lehneumon. Tt would undoubtedly 
be useful for the purpose; though it might at the | 


me tine exterminate some of the numerous 
W-noxious and useful species of snakes which 
wre found there. 
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AGAINST CHINESE PIRA'T 


“Always go straight forward, 





and if you meet 


A Boston boy thirteen years old, deli. 
cately brought up, wax going to sea, and this was 
he advice given to him by an older cousin who had 
The older cousin was Mr. 





James Sturgis. 
eter,” says M “but it seems to 
murked character was 
aps to be atypical New Englander.” Mle was 
at Barnstable on Cape Cod, went to sea at 
1, and wats soon In command of a ship. 
His voyages to China and India were among the 
Uthat Boston commerce with the 
Ww strong and brought a curious 
New England homes. 
nd of the Atahualpa, 


» Julian sturgh 

























. Which gi 








tthe 









The ship had been usc 
and for that adventurous 
1 for musketry and pro 
She was now to be 
nd her owner ordered the cannon 
‘o be left at home; but Captuin Sturgis took them, 


ple 












beantiful literary spirit of Sir Arthur Helps. | and it well. 

aL EGciishsctal t Macatee When, after a long voyage, he reached Macao 
‘any English scholars have shared Ruski Roads, he anchored in a dead calm. Presently he 
feeling; but Sir Arthur Helps had something -aw a feet of junks floating down upon h 


better than a beautiful literary spirit to offer / 
men. He was a student of life, one who had , j 
learned the lesson of the Divine Teacher. In this ; ! 
spirit, as well as in adequate language, he gave | v 
what was best in him to the world. 

A graduate of Cambridge, a student of Spanish : 
American History, secretary of the privy council, 
an assistant to the queen in her literary pursnits, 
received as a friend by the royal fanuly, the 
popular author of such works as “Friends in 
Council” and “Companions of my Solitude’— 
hooks full of the best thought of a consecrated ' 
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t 








life—had a bright experience that mellowed asi k 





the years passed on. He was an optimist, as | 
hopeful spirits are called, and his soul shone like | t 
a star against the clouds of distrust and doubt | 
which shadowed English society. 

After a long experience in efforts to be of | 
service to others, he summed up what to him was | 
the source of real happiness and the best einploy- 
ment for human life. Among all the beautiful 
thoughts which he penned, there are none more | 
impressive than the quotation which follows. He 
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satisf, 


o 
i boom, and only just failed. 
e 


about his ship with fearful yells, flring jingills and 
1 


them all up if th 
short 
with deadly effect. 
of savage 


first m 
the ship whe 


hands, and with his: 


i fate. 
who accepts its lesson, will lose a few things to | th 






'V A patsxenger, who showed some anxiety, he 
ordered a shot to be thrown across the leading 
junk, which he took to be the first of a fleet of 
peaceful fishermen, 

On came the fleet of Chinamen—for the junks 
were those of the desperate pirate A pootsae. 





But the junks were upon her; and from the tir: 
f them the swarming savaxes tried with long po 
nd the pilot's hook to catch the end of her spanke 
Then at close quarters 
he captain Worked his four small cannon and 
very musket on board; while the junks crowded 








re-balls upon her d 
The cruelty of th 
ptain Stursis 
Th he told his 





Chinexe pirates was well 

ad a barrel of powder 
rew he would blow 
pirates once got possession of 











he ship. 









COMP 





AUGUST 2, igy, 





throw their shot also among the eager pirates. 
The junks drew away, and the Atahualpa drifted 
into harbor, 

When the captain got back to Boston with his 
ship safe and sound, there were many praises for 
his gallant conduct, we may be sure. But Mr. 
Lyman, the owner, reproved his captain's dis. 
obedience in taking the cannon against orders, and 
made him pay freight on them! “Obey orders if 
you break owners,” was the duty of a commander, 
and the same “Puritan grimness” that made the 
captain fight so stubbornly, forbade Mr. Lyman 
to condone a disobedience’ simply because it had 
turned out well. 
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A SONG OF THE THRUSH. 
1 


When greenly blooms the bended wheat, 
Aud tiger-lilies dot the vale 

And falntly scents the meadow-sweet, 
And kine do,brin the flowing pail: 

What time the pewee leaves his perch 
And on the atonedly tests his wings 
Where whitely gleams the silver birch, 
Then In dark woods the wood-thrush sings. 


a 


When past the lity the meadows brown, 
And stands the wheat in banded shocks, 
And slow the streamict trickles down, 
And sunbeams bake the rifted rocks; 
What time the (log-days "gin to wane, 
And skies are dun, and June is o'e1 
And sulks the high-poised weather-vane, 
The wood-thrush sings in woods no more. 








an. 


When asters fringe the woodland ways, 
And wild-grapes hang on fence and tree, 
And hills are hid In ripening haze, 

And down the gulch the streamlets flee; 
What time the first soft-maple turns, 
Anda red shade the sumac flings, 

‘And on stone walls the ivy burns, 

Once more in woods the Wood-thrush sinks. 


WILLIAM Hic 
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FAT AND LEAN. 


Fat people are supposed to be good-natured, and 
yet it ts well known that they are much more 
sensitive about their bodily condition than ex. 
tremely lean ones. ‘Thin men are regarded as fair 
prey for jokers; concerning very fat people, care 
must be reised. Buta French writer who has 





collected some anecdotes of fat people relates an} 


| #uthentic Incident of Voltaire which shows that he, 


‘on hix extreme 


atleast, deeply re-ented an unintended imputation 


eanness. 










Voltaire lived, in his old age, in bis chateau of 
Fe Te this time a mere I nd 
skeleton, with a long nose, and intensely black 








eyes peeping from beneath 'a wig. He took great 


is 
| delixht in a certain tame young eagle that he had 








j thin in the early 3 
the afterward became somewhat stout, was on 


the devil, cut him in two and go between the: 
| pieces.” 


n trade with the Indians | 





The | 
cable was slipped, and the Atahualpe began to 
!move shoreward before x» light breeze that had 
sprung up. 


In the meantime he plied their crowded junks at: 


pistoLshot with cannon and musketry, and 


Slowly his ship moved lindward with fits swarm 
enenies, To those on shore its fate 
eemed certain; and they tried to hold by force the 
te, Daniel Bacon, who had been’ sent from 
cht of linger. 
elf from their 
















But the 






ae 
peed to rejoin his beleaguered #hty 

Tle and hia men were got on board while vet 
e battle raged; and now the good ship) was 


rowed at full; 
nd share her | othe 


ceiling in such a way that when the mi 


old resident of that quaint island who confe: 
a single regret—no more. 


to ask 


about the place, and which was almost as emaciated 
as he was. One day this eagle became engaged in 
a combat with two young cocks in the poultry 
yard, and was very roughly handled. 

Next morning iis soon’ as Voltaire made his 
appearance he asked Madeleine, one of the maids, 
how the glet was. The girl smiled and said: 

“He won't fight any more, sir!” 

“What do you mean? 
He's dead, sir.” 

‘ou announce the news to me with 

















tid the maid, still smiling, “he was so 
thin—he might as well” have been 


dreadfully 
dead!” 
“Well, well!” ex 





xelaimed the 
war thin, eh? And consequent 
have been dead? And what about me? Are fat 
people the only ones that have a right to live?” 

He was so angry that he discharged the girl, but 
by a ruse his sister, after some weeks, got her back 
again. But Voltaire never saw her about the 
house without growlin, 

“Thin, eh? And so 
because Pam thin! 

Its related that Napoleon 1., who w 

cars of his xeneralship, then; 





philosopher; “he 
y might as’ we 











Taujpoue I should be killed 





s extremely 











present ata bread riot during the last days of the 
revolutionary period. ‘The mob was led by an 
extremely xfout woman, who, seeing Bonaparte 
and his staff ride up, called out to the mob: 
“Down with the shoulder strappers! Down with 
these chaps who feed and fatten while the people 
are dying of hunger!” 
“Come, come! my good woman,” said Napoleon, 
“look at , und tell me which of us two is the 




















h which followed disarmed the mob 
completely than a cavalry charge could 





have done. 
The same collection of anecdotes records what It 


ty. 
A powerful French magistrate of the seventeenth 
century, M. de La Re: travelling to Paris once 
from the country, fell in) with an enormously 
lent person Who was going to the capital for 
ons—to prosecute a iawsuit and to reduce 
his obesity. 

Without revealing his identi 
the fat man to his own hous: ind there—such 
things could be done in those day +—shut him up in 
asingle room, in which a loaf of coarse bread and 
a bottle of water were hung by strings from the 

sprang up 
et them they could be jerked a little higher. 
fit Reynie Kept the man here for many di 
stretching and jumping for every bit of food th 
he got, and getting nothing but bread and water. 

At length, when the man was reduced from 
corpulence ‘to thinness, La Reynie set him at 











La Reynie took 














to 











liberty. He proposed to’ have the magistrate 
arresied at once; bat when La Reynic showed him 
papers which proved to him that his lawsuit had | 





been won meantime, and reminded him that his 


he | obesity was cured, the man acknowledged himself; bim. He us 
nu. To | grateful, and departed. 


aigetes i: 


HER ONE REGRET. 


Nantucket people delight to tell the story of an 
ssed to 
Her family had lived 
for generations in the same house, and beside its 








old-fashioned hospitable fireplace she spent the 
greater pu 





t of her life, except in very warm 








weather, knitting famous stockings and telling old. 
time stories to any who cared to listen, 
She wits such a picture of peace and contentment, 


and her ste 
untouched by a 





vy sense of what many people 
would have called the narrowness and bareness of 
her life. that a chanee visitor was one day moved 

Haven't you a single regret in your life? 
In there nothing you would have liked that has not 











come to you?” 


tr.” replied the old lady, dropping 
moment: “there ix one thing. 
to, before my sister died, a man 
one day, by the 
he played just benutitully; 
ule me to go down to 
ner, and see him and his instrument, 
“Well, Didn't feel just like going, some way or 
and Edidn’t go.” But ske went, and she said 
it was Just splendid. 
“Dtry not to think about ft any more than 1 can 


“Yes, my 
her work for 
Fifteen yea 
with a hand ¢ 
stewmer. 
and my 
th 
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s were xo fullof happy reminiseence , 








‘and there are days \ 
almost forget about it, But I suppose really. if | 
were to tell th .? she added after a money 
with a little smile, “f'do suppose that T shale 
Bat hearing that hand-organ, off and on, ag long a 
I live!” z 


hen | 
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FOUND OUT. 


People who practice to deceive in certain mp 


which they affect to regard as “quite innocent”—ig 
ways, for Instance, which tend to create te 


impression that they know more than they reqiy 
du know, and which, they say, “can't harm any 
one else"—are pretty certain to be found out a 
last; and the more adroit the deception, the mor 
humillating the revelation. 


An Incident which points this moral is related 
a mustcal conductor who had among his acquain. 
ance a lady, a professional performer on the plan, 
who wits anxtous to gain his good offices in helping 
her on in her carecr. {He had been told tha ag 
read music very poorly. 

He proposed that he should bring a certain Piano 
piece for four hands and play it with her. she 
declared that she had never played the piece, anf 
feared that she could not read it, but that she 
would be very glad to ty. 

Within the time specifled the musical condact,- 
arrived with his duet. 

“Dear me!” said the lady, “I am afraid I chai! 
make # mens of that piece 's perfectly strange 
me. Well, Pll try, anyway. 

They sat down to the plano. The conduct 
turned the leaves as he play Ife was astoni-het 
to see with what upparent case the lady read tie 
music. She played it with perfect readiness. 
| Presently, in turning the leaves, he turned tv. 
‘instead of one; and his surprise was very great-1 
; seeing his companion Fo, on fluently, not with tie 

page to which he had turned, but with the oe 
which intervened ! 

He paused in his work, and as rhe looked up, 
asked her, smilingly, “Do you find that there?” 

Then, perceiving what she had done, the vourg 
lady blushed with mortification and confessed that, 
| since he had spoken of bringing this pieve, she lad 

obtained it and committed it to memory. 

The lesson of the exposure was sufiicient » 
) Prevent any further attempt on her part inthe 
sume way; and she afterward spent much tine,to 
good advantage, in acquiring greater facility in 
reading music at sigeht. 
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* EASILY SATISFIED. 


A manufacturer of tombstones in a flouristioz 
| Western town one day received a call froma 
‘countryman who wished to buy a stone for kis 
mother’s grave. After looking anxiously abot 
| for some time, and making numerous remark: x 
| to his mother’s taste, he finally fixed his gaze jer 
a stone which the stonecutter had prepared fur 
janother person. “I like this one,” be said 
decidedly ; “I'll take this.” 


| “But that belongs to another man,” remonstrated 
the stone.cutter, “and it has the name ‘Francis’ cut 
it, you see; that wouldw’t do for your mother” 
es, it would,” responded the countryman. 
“Mother couldn’t read; and besides,” he added, as 
he saw the stonecutter’s expression, “she'd liken 
all the better if she could read, for Francis was 
| always a favorite name of hers, 
The story is sungestive of on 
York man‘suddenly grown rich, who, havi 
up‘his carriage in great state 
| maker to have “a silver letter 
f lily horses. a 


















IE et 
went to & harness. 
puton the blinders 








initial?” asked the harness.maker. 
* gaid the rich man, looking blank. 
“What letter shall I put on?” inquired the 
ppressing his amusement. 
vdn’t quite) made up my mind” 
answered the customer, “but 1 guess W is aboutat 
handsome a letter it: yy ism’r iv 
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ON TROUBLED WATERS. 


The lower classes of the Spanish people are 
quick to resent any real or fancied injury, and jus 
as quick to forget all about the matter as soon as 
the trouble is over. To an Englishman or ao 
American these outbreaks of passion seem chiltlish, 
if not ridiculous. 


Naturally the natives understand how to quell 
‘such Htte’ disturbances on the streets. A revent 
traveller describes one way which strikes the reader 

| of his account as being original. 

“Tremember once, during the carnival in Hers 
being much amused. Two men suddenly der 
their knives. It happened to be near a lamp-pot 
| A by-atander adroitly linked his arm into the dis 
engaged arm of one of them, and walked with io 
backward round the lamp-post until he evidently 
Was unable to tell at which point of the compass 
was. That ended the fight. A minule 
tbeen white with passion, but now it 

















v 
his advers: 
before he h. 
was all ov 
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GOOD REASON. 


“I keep under my body,” sald St. Paul, and 
| expressed In one form or another, this ig the motto 
of every wise man. ‘f men are to make the most 
of themselves, the n..er part must bring the jower 
part into subjection. 

The surgeon of Stonewall Jackson describes his 
habits of life as very simple. He preferred pls 
simple food, and generally ate right heartily of it 


Cornbread ‘and butter and milk always sitiefe 
dno tobacco, and rarely drank whiskey 





| or wine. 

One bitter cold night, on the Potomac river, wheD 
no flres could be lighted because of the proximity 
of the enemy, the surgeon gave General Jack 
drink of whiskey. He drank it with a wry fs 

“What's the matter?” asked the surgeon. " 
the whis 5 a 

“Yes, very,” answered Jackson; ‘H like It a 

| that’s the reason I don't drink it.” 
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NO DANGER. 


“Phwat is a intillict, Dinnis?” inquired Mrs 
| Herlihy of her stolld-fuced husband. “Shure, as! 
how can Oi tell yez?” responded Mr. Herlihy. 
“There niver was wan o’ thim amonget the 
| Hertihys that iver Oi heard of, an’ O’m wan that 
| kapex to his own payple.” 


“The praste was afther tellin’ me that Fasther 
Dolan had 4 great intillict,” pursued Mrs. Herlihy: 

“Shure, an’ it's some soort ay a fayver, init, 
sald her spouse, with decision. “It's that 
killed the poor man, widout a doubt.” ah 

"An" ig it goin’ the rounds?” inquired 1% 
Herlihy, anxiously. “It's only a wake, st 
Fayther Dolan doled, an’ there's our Johno: 
j lookin’ —” sed 
| uNiver you fret about Johnny,” counselled "yy 
| Herlihy: “he's a chip av the ould block, an! 
gits an'intillict, it'll be because somebody ca 
)itto himon the shthrate. Kape him to home 
yersilf, Nora, an’ he'll be all roight.” 
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THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 








ee 





A LITTLE MAN. 


“I can’t” is weak and hates to play 
And never works at all, 
But the strong “I can” 
Will make a man 
Of a boy that’s very small. + 
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TOMMIE AND HIS POEM. 


Tommie, at the age of ten, meant to be a man | 
of letters—a poet, perhaps. | 

He felt sure there was a poem in him some- | 
where, 80 one morning he went into his father’s | 
library, just as he thought a poet should go—got | 
out a dozen sheets of paper, a good supply of ink, 
the best pen he could find, pulled off his coat and 
sat down to write. 

All this was very easy and very delightful, and | 
Tommie wondered why he had not 
written a few poems before. “It is 
so easy to write poetry anyway,” 
thought he, ‘not a bit of trouble. 
Now what is there hard about this: 
‘Maud Muller, on a summer's day 
Raked the meadows, sweet with hay.’ 
That’s nothing at all. Of course any 
boy knows that it was on a summer’s 
day the raking had to be done, and 
just to say Maud Muller was the 
one that did it, iseasy enough. Or 
this: 

‘Under a spreading chestnut-tree 

The village smithy stands—’ 
Anybody could get that up, if he 
only happened to know where the 
old blacksmith had his shop—it’s as 
easy as saying ‘Jack Robinson!’”’ 
In fact Tommie came to the conclu- 
sion that writing poetry was about 
the simplest thing in the world, and 
he wondered why everybody was 
not a poet. 

“And now,” said he, “1. must 
begin.” 

So he arranged one of the sheets 
of paper, dipped his pen into the 
ink and started to write, and then, 
for the first time, it occurred to 
Tommie that he ought to have a 
subject to write about. Of course 
this had to be done before anything 
else, so he went to work and thought, 
and thought, and thought. He got 
up and walked about and thought, 
looked out of the window and 
thought, then sat down again and 
thought. 

Now there’s Maud Muller,” said 
he, “she would do, but somebody 
else has written her up—then there's 
the boy that stood—but no, he’s been fixed up, 
too;” and Tommie wondered why everything he 
thought of had already been written about. It 
was too provoking. 

“Now let me see,’ said he. 

“Tommie come here and draw me some water !”” 
called his mother from the piazza. 

Down went Tommie’s pen, and down went 
Tommie's brows. 

“It’s too bad,” he cried, ‘to be stopped this 
way to draw an old bucket of water. I wish—’’ 
but the old bucket of water had to be drawn, and 
before Tommie got back, he was also called on to 
bring in some stove-wood and to gather some 
vegetables from the garden. 

He did get back at last, however, and fell 
immediately to searching for a subject. 

“I have it! I have it!’ cried he, after some 
five minutes, “the very thing. Hurrah! Ned! 
Ned! Of course that’s it. I'll write about Ned 

And Tommie could scarcely sit still for delight. 
Now, Ned was Tommie’s very best friend, and 
just the splendidest fellow alive, he was so full of 
fan and pranks, and could climb so, and run and 
jump and do anything, everything ; anybody could 
write a poem about Ned, there were such lots of 
things to say, and it was all so easy. 

“And then,’’ said Tommie, ‘I'll not tell a soul 
a word about it, but just send the poem off to the | 
paper, and when it comes out all published, and 
Ned sees himself all written up, it will be too | 
funny for anything. I wonder what he will say, 
and father, mother and everybody. 











| could only get the first line. 


to be done before Tommie was allowed to return 
to his literary labors. 

“T hope they will let a fellow alone now for a 
few minutes,’ said Tommie, as he picked up his 
pen, “and here goes for the first line. ‘Ned 
Newton —’” and then Tommie stopped to think, 
which he did aloud. ‘Ned Newton—on—a | 
—summer's—day’—but no, that won't do. It's | 
too much like ‘Maud Muller.’ ” 

So he thonght and thought, but nothing would | 
ome except “Ned Newton on a summer's 
day.” | 

“It’s easy enough to write poetry,” said he, “if 








trouble. All the rest is as easy as nothing. Now | 
let me see. ‘Ned Newton—on a’ —I wish Maud | 
Muller was in Halifax—that’s what I wish! If I 
I've got it! here it | 
is!’ cried he, after a little, ‘and it’s a good one, | 
too, and all my own!” 

Then he wrote down this, the first line of his | 


great poem : 


“I know a boy whose name is Ned.” 


“And now we'll go it,” said he. 

“Tommie, come out here and turn the grind- 
stone for me," shouted his brother Joe. 

Down again went Tommie’s pen, and down, 
still further down, went Tommie's brows. 





“There they are again!” cried he; ‘it’s 
Tommie this and Tommie that; Tommie, Tommie, 
as if | was the only person on the place. It'’sa 
shame!"" 

The idea of a poet being stopped in the midst 


| of a great poem to turn a grindstone was dreadful, 


but the poet had to go. 

“I could write all the rest easy enough,”’ said 
Tommie, when he came back, “if I could only 
get a second line that rhymes with the first—that’s 
the trouble !"" 

So Tommie labored and struggled and toiled 
with his poetic fancy, but the second line would 


| you could only once get started; that’s the | not come. 


“It's strange,” said he, ‘fall the poetry I know 
is so easy, but this piece somehow —”’ 

“Tommie,"’ called his younger brother Dick. 

“I won't go,” muttered Tommie, ‘1 just 
won't!” 

«Come on to dinner,”’ said Dick. 

“Oh,” said Tommie, “that’s better, for I'm 
tired to death writing poetry, anyway, and as 
hungry as a bear. I will just put Ned in the 
drawer here and finish it some other time.” 

Tommie spent the afternoon playing with Ned 
instead of writing about him, and found it much 
easier and much more pleasant, and his great 
poem was never written. 

Ricuarp Gustavus McLers. 


— 


LOST. 


Hello, hello there, railway man! 
Come this way, sir, if you can. 
Please to bring your train of cars 
Close up here beside the bars. 


T've lost my way and want to go 
Right straight home again, you know. 
Hurry up! or I'll not be 

There in time to have my tea. 





THREE LINEN TOWELS. 


“I think a great deal of these,’’ said mamma, | 
as she drew three linen towels from the depths of | 
the big, red chest. | 

“Why? I don’t think they're very pretty!” 
said Rosy. 

“Look as though they'd scrub a fellow’s face, | 
though,” remarked Posy. 

«Well, I suppose the reason I’m proud of them 
is because I spun them myself when I was just 
six years old,” said mamma. “It was a year or 
two after the war, and the people down South were 
poor and had no slaves to grow cotton, so we 
Northern folks took to raising flax. Father 
planted some and I remember how pretty the 
starry, blue flowers were. 

“Grandma did the spinning and I liked to watch 
the whirring little wheel. One day I coaxed her | 
to let me try to spin. I made sorry work at first ; 
it took quite a knack to keep the treadle going, 
and draw out the thread smooth andeven. After 








‘Ned, a poem by Thomas Jackson Dobbins’— | awhile, however, I could spin as well as anybody 
isn’t that grand?" said Tommie. ‘And maybe | and then I had a ‘stent’ given me. Five ‘knots’ 
some day they will put it in the Reader instead of | a day, and a ‘knot’ meant winding the thread 
‘The Village Blacksmith,’ ”’ and Tommie was all | forty times around on a little ‘reel,’ which gave 
aglow with excitement. ‘And now —” a loud crack at the fortieth turn. 

“Tommie, come here quick and drive the “Mother promised me all the cloth that should 
chickens out of the flower-yard!’’ called his sister | be made from my spinning, and so I had these 
Kate. three towels. Aunt Jane thought they were good 





Down again went Tommie’s pen, and down 
again went Tommic’s brows. ‘Oh, bother!’’| 
said he. “I wish there wasn’t a chicken on the 








enough to be taken to the county fair. 
“When we went to the fair it seemed as thoug 
everybody knew about those towels. The ladi 






| “Para,” said Dorothy, one hazy summer di 


If you fear you may be late 

You need not go quite to the gate; 

From where our house just comes in sight, 
I know the way alone, all right. 


But if you hurry every mile 
You might come ina little while 
And get my fare; they'll gladly pay 
To have me home again to-day. 
THOMAS TAPPER. 


“I felt very bashful at having so much notice 
taken of me, and when I had a chance I crept 
under the table on which was the floral display, 
and all the drooping vines hid me until a lady— 


one of the ‘judges’ on cookery—found me. She | 


gave me a piece of custard-pie. It was some that 
was entered in competition for a prize, and it 
tasted so good that I'm sure if I'd been a judge 
I'd given it the first premium. 

‘As for my towels, I hardly thought that they’d 
get a prize, for there were some other samples of 
spinning there that I was afraid were better than 
mine. But when the county paper came out the 
next week, there among the lists was this notice: 

«sLinen towels, two dollars; first premium, 
Miss Mary Elmer, a little girl six years old.’”” 

“And that was you, mamma!’’ exclaimed 
Rosy, clapping her hands. 

“Yes,’? mamma replied, smiling, ‘‘and these 


are the very towels.” Mary E. Q. Brus 
~¢. = 


AN UNRULY FLOCK. 


“What are you doing, you big blue Ocean? 
Chasing your waves round in such a commotion? 
“Iam bringing my sheep from their pastures deep 
To the little bay where I fold them to sleep; 
But as fast as I drive them into the pen, 

They toss up their heels and jump out again 
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| of a well-known American 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Btc. 
1. 


ANAGRAM. 
Flora must rest some, eh? 


The violets and daffodillies withered long ago, 

And the apple-blossoms fell in a drift of scented 
snow, 

But when the August grasshopper chirps out his 
sleepy tune 

I linger yet a little while to make you think of 
June. 


2. 
BROKEN WORDS. 


Example—Break a deceased American statesman 
into 4 nickname and a weight.—Ben-ton. 


1. Break a rustic laborer into a garden vegetable 
and a provident insect. 

2. Break inflexibly fixed into the stump of a tree 
and brought into life. 

3. Break a European wading bird into a small 
tool for boring and an aquatic fowl. 

4. Break to separate the chaff into 
gain by success and the present time. 

5. Break full of perversity into a pas- 
sage and a child under guardianship. 

6. Break a commission giving au- 
thority into a contest between nations 
and extravagant, undignified lan- 
guage. 

7. Break a sheath for a sword into 
an incrustation over a wound and an 
ancient Celtic singer, 

8. Break a long, narrow flag into a 
noted Quaker and Solomon’s model 
of industry. 

9. Break an official command into 
the highest work of animal creation 
and a kind of fruit. 

10. Break a broad, curving sword 
into 2 wound made by an enged in- 
strument and a country girl. 


3. 


RIDDLE. 


My first and second are in cap, 

Ty third and fourth's a city: 

My whole is what we're troubled with 
Who can’t be wise and witty. 











4. 
ENIGMA. 
I am composed of eighteen letters. 


My 12, 5, 9,1, 17,4 is what my whole 
symboliz 

My 16, 6, 13, 7, 15, 3 is what a French- 
man calls his country. 

My 18,2, 17, 9,5, 2 is where Wash. 
ington kept ‘his sword in time of 


y 13, 7, 15, 16, 3 is an article of 

















, 4 is the name of a 


." 

17, 14 is a wild 
erica. 

My Ii, 15, 6, 10, 9 was the goddess 
of the Ephesians. 

My whole is what all American 
boys should love and honor. 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 3 


‘*** no more than his « « * * to 
say that Harry is fond of his # * # «- 
**%. Itis *«« delight to read of 
Rectot ane tene iD tee eR ee 
carly inthe morning « « isall « * «« 





to «*« into his «**«** «*« lesson. Some- 
times * wonder how he could « * « * into his little 
head even a « * *** of what-he knows about 
eee R ER EH, 


6. 
LADDER PUZZLE. 


The left side of the ladder is formed oN the name 

cet, not ying now; 
the right side by one now living. Each name con. 
tains nineteen letters. Each one of the nine rounds 
contains four letters. 


Rounds of the Ladder. Diagram. 













* . 
ee oer 

* * 

oe ta ak 

’ * 

1. A false god. ae ate 
2. Sixty-four. : : 
he ancient name of ¢ « « 

* + 

ralking-stick. ee tet 

* + 

Injury Gat th eoteiass 
Tebrew measure. : : 

mall boat. a tga eg ee 

9. Not any. < : 
+, ale we 

* * 

&, (ao es 

‘ . 





Conundrums. 


If sure the mine is a failure, what fruit will give 
you advice? Si no-further, 

What musical instrument has a title, and yet is 

ever mentioned but in derision Fiddle, D. D. 

What is the noisiest out-of-door game? Tennis, 
for there is alw cket. 

Wh un engine like the coal with which it is 
loaded? It makes the cargo (car go). 

Hfow can you convert a man into a liquid 
measure? By making him agile (a gill). 























Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Some of your hurts you have cured, 

¥ou still have survived 
of grief you endured 
hich never arrived. 






From the evils | 









1. Sole, Sol. 2. Angler, angle. 3. 


S-xCod, co, 6. Shinef, shi 
tOOQ IC 





P, car. 
. Ling, 











The Youth’s Com; on is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price {s $1.75 
a yeur, payment mm advance. 


Twelve or Sixteen paxes are often given to sub. 
seribers In a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the nuinber 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

scriber directly to this office. We do not request 

jsents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
jons. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Ofice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order, WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it {s stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on thelr own 
responsibility. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
iust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped.” All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it. as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address {s given. 


Always give the name of the Post-oftice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on. 
our books uniess this is done. 


Caution ainst paying money to strangers 
to renewatthacriptions. Renewals of eubscnptions 
The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this if must be at their own risk. 


We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them Until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money ean be pald to hin. 


Retters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


—a————— 


HEALTHFULNESS OF HOUSES. 


Houses which have unwholesome surroundings, 
or which are built on unsanitary principles, are 
apt to become known for an unusual amount of 
sickness within them. Houses not unhealthful in 
construction or surroundings may acquire a like 
evil name through lack of care to keep them ina 
sanitary condition. 

“ne way in which sickness is propagated is by 
neglect of a thorough disinfection of the room and 
house In which sickness has occurred. Disinfec- 
tion, in fact, ty very rarely performed in cases of 
consumption, and is especially apt tu be neglected 
if the family odfupying the house is about to 
remove. 

The almost inevitable result of such neglect is 
that unsuspecting persons are exposed tu severe 
and perhaps fatal fllness. A history like the 
following is not uncommon: Sickness of an infec 
tious nature occure In a house which has been 
considered healthful. The occupants move out; 
another family moves in, in which the 
svon appears, Such sequences have been known 
to vecur in cases of diphtheria, scarlet fever and 
consumption. 

Asarule, in such cases an investigation iy sooner 
on later demanded, either by the munictpal board 
of health or by, private individuals. In cities 
where the occurrence of any contagious disease is 
fmmediately made known to a health department, 
an outbreak of several cases of the same nature in 
the one house at once leads to an investigation. 

In these days all “germ diseases, Including 
chulera, consumption, typhoid fever, diphtheria— 
in short, all contagious diseayes,—are looked upon 
as preventable. As an important part of such 
prevention, all houses should receive a thorough 
cleaning, together with a disinfection of their 
walls, floors and ceilings, after each case of infec 
tious disease. 

Much responsibility for the observance of these 
precautions rests with the householder. If every 
one on taking a house in which there have been cases 
of sickness, would insist on having It disinfected 
before moving in, much illness would be prevented. 
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HYPOCRITICAL SNAKE. 


‘The first law of animated nature fs self-preserva 
tion, ‘The means employed to attain this end are 
varied and interesting. Some animals depend upon 
strength, some upon swiftness, some upon coats of 
mall, others upon poison glands; but with many 
the main rellance seems to be hypocrisy or simula 
tion, A correspondent of the Popular Science 
News gives an interesting account of the perform 
ance of a snake when it found itxelt suddenly in 
danger. 

“While searching for snails | turned over an old 
log and disturbed a snake, called by our negroes a 
‘spreadin’ arrow.’ The tactics pursued by this 
shake were curious. 

“First he erected his head and ne 
them out til they seemed no thie an cardboard, 
thus increasing his apparent size, as he took care 
not to be seen edgew The shape of bis head 
changed, It took a prone 1 triangular form 
shuilar to the heads of our most venomous snakes. 
Then his tail, with the aid of a dry leaf, was pro 
claiming that it was the tail of a rattlesnake. 

“AIL this, coupled with an ominous hiss, was 
calculated to strike terror to the heart of his 
di-turber, as for a moment ft did. 1 regained my 
courage, however, and began to poke the serpent 




























gently with a stick, when fading ‘bluster’ of no { 





1, he sought safety in fight. 

Repeated ‘headings off showed him how futile 
were his efforts in that tne, and he altered his 
ties again, He turned on his back and remained 





aud fattened | 





(hold was asked by bis master to carry a note to a 
| house in another quarter of the city. 


THE YOUTH 


motionless. I threw him up six feet from the 
ground, and so quickly did he turn over that he 
seemed to strike on his buck. 

“Once on his back, nothing could !nduce him to 
move. Tapping, prodding, twisting his tail—all 
were in vain. Then I suspended him from the 
limb of a tree, retreated a Httle, and watched. At 
the end of two minutes the reptile moved. Slowly 
he turned on his spinal column as on an axis, sur 
veyed the premises, and seeing nothing dangerous, 
dropped to the ground and was making oft. 

“At my approach he ‘died’ again. After sundry 
other proddings, which failed to move him, 1 
rewarded him for his cleverness by giving him the 
Hberty which he certainly had earned.” 


RIDING IN PATAGONIA. 


“LT have had a six.-minute lesson tn Patagonian 
riding which I shall never forget,” writes the 
author of “Hunting with Patagonian Welshmen.” 
He had prided himself on being « good rough 
rider, but svon found that his methods did not 
apply to Patagonian ponies. He tried to ride 
straight at the game and have his horse jump the 
bushes, but she only scrambled through them, 
scratching her own legs and tearing her rider’s 
clothing and flesh. Presently the flimsy reins 
broke, and the little mare tuok her own course 


We dodged in an amazing fashion around all 
obstacles, the mare turning short, now to the right, 
now to the left, with lightning-like rapidity, and 
sometimes pivoting on her hind legs through an 
are of almost sixty degrees. 

Though totally unused to such work, I had no 
choice, for my reins were gone. As I was without 
stirrups, it required a tight grip, careful poise and 
Instant response to unexpected twists to avoid 
being thrown headlong. 

The mad race continued for perhaps five minutes, 
till finally the mare, bridleless and with the 
saddle turned under her belly, carried me to the 
dogs just as they ran up to the fox. The last few 

: rods I covered with 
_ only one leg over 














ah 


| 


her back, and with my 
hand fast gripping her 
tangled mane. 

hen she stopped 
I landed in a sitting 
posture among the dogs, and had barely time to get 
clear of a crowd of wild Welsh lads who came 
charging down In a confused mass upon me, yelling 
like demons, and pulling and tearing at each other 
and each other's horses. 


DISAPPOINTED. 


The distinguished schoulmaster, Rey. Eleazer 
Cogan, was one of the firet Greek students of his 
age. Doctor Parr, when asked who were the three 
foremost scholars in Grecian lore, is reported to 
have answered, with the lisp which characterized 
his speech: “Porthun (Porson) ith the firth, Cogan 
ith the third; | leave you to thay who ith the 
thecond.” 


This great scholar and learned divine had also a 
profound love of noble architecture, and was very 
desirous that his little boy, Richard, should develop 
similar tastes. 

He admired and loved St. Paul's Cathedral, 
perhaps more than any other building, and one day 
promised to take Richard to London and give him 
avery great treat. 

Accordingly, he touk the boy by a roundabout 
vay to St. Paul’s Choreiiyari. in order that the full 
f ndeur of the cathedral might burst at once upon 
his gaze. Emerging from a narrow passage into 
the open space where the first view was to be had, 
hted father paused. He looked up at the 
al and down at the boy. 
i “Well, Richard,” said he, “what do you think of 
re 

“It smells very nice, papa,” murmured the youth 
ful disciple, in pleased anticipation of the “great 
treat” promised him. For, alas, they had entered 
the yard in the neighborhood of a famous pastry- 
cook's, and the boy had seized upon that resort ag 
the.reason for his Visit. 



















WHAT HE WAS PAID FOR. 


When Miss Wilson, the organist at the village 
church, wished to take her usual Thursday after 
hoon practice, she discovered that the regular 
blower of the instrument had gone to a base ball 
game. 

It happened very fortunately, however, that Mr. 
Dennis McQuaid, a doer of odd jobs in the neigh. 
Dorhood, was at lelsure, and was easily persuaded 
to preside at the bellows. 

“How much shall T pay you?" asked Miss 
Wil 

T 





at the end of the hour. 
Wwinty-five eints, ma'am, If you plaze,”” sald 
nis. 

She paid him, and then with native politeness 
Dennis pulled off his hat and said: 

“Faith, ma’am, and I'm glad to accommod: 
and T wouldn't hive charged ve a cint, ma’s 
the critter hadn't made such a Blatherin’ noise.” 

















HIS FAVORITE COIOR. 

Old Mr. Kerr.-Muggeon, who agrees with George 
11. in hating “poetry and painting.” and who is 
never eeable except when he fx smoking, was 
engaged In this favorite amusement on his door. 
step, when Mrs. Gusscher passed. 


0 Mr. Kerr-Muggeon! she sald, “1am glad to 
ou enjoying the beauties of nature.” 
eh? What dye mean?" asked Mr. Kerr 
Muggeon. 
“Why, weren't you looking at the sunset?” 
The sunset! V no, not just exactly. But 
now that you wention It, it does look fine, don't it? 
Looks a good deal like a meerschaum pipe just 
after it’s begun to color!” 














HE KNEW IT WELL. 
An old colored servant in a New England house. 


“Are you sure you know where the house is?” 
asked the gentleman. 

“Well. sah,” responded the servant, with a roll of 
his big eves, “Tony washt T hab as many dollars 
as L knows whar dit house am, sith" 








AN old broker say that the 
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Utterly Miserable 





fall with the tide. 


COMPANION. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“ Brown's Camphorated Suponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 
ag 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com. | 
™mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use | 
of Burnett's Cocoatne. {dde, 








———————— | 
ete.,16c. Agta.wtd. 50 
ads Ace. St. Louis, Mo. 


ds and Make 
iP for Terins and 
Sumple, tind five complete 
pieces of late vocal and instrumental | 


MUSIC eee 
Woodward's Musical Monthly, New York. 
STAMPS ! 309 fine mixed Victoria, C 


sof G.H., India, Japan, ete, with 
fine Stamp Album, only 10¢, New op. Price 
List free. igen(s wanted ut 50 per cent, com. | 
STANDARD STAMP CO.,4 Nicholson FI., St. | 
Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf, Stanips bouxht, 





STAMPs. 100 all diff., Hondu 
D.c. List free. C. A. Slegmann 









Grain Drills. | 


Bear in mind that the best Grain Drills in the 
world are built by us. Guaranteed as represented. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN CO., 
MACEDON, N. Y., and BALTIMORE, MD. 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 








POWDER. 


Ask your Doctor his opin- 
ion of it 


for infants and adults 
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From ASTHMA or HAY-FEVER ? 


Write for our new 128- page book and get 
the names and addresses of eighteen hundred 
people who have tried our treatment and allow 
us to refer inquirers to them. Mention THE 





COMPANION. Address, 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y 
The word “TYRIAN" on Rubber Goods is a 


guarantee of their quality. 


The Original FAIRBANKS’: 
Fountain Syringe 








SIX HARD RUBBER PIPES. 


Sold at Drug and Rubber Stores, If you fail t 
we will send a1 gt. size for B. s 


Under our trade mark * TYRIAN “ we manufacture 
a full line of Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 


Our Pamphlet ‘Worth Reading,” Free. i 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. | 








to any other remedy 
medicine. 
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Suits (tailor made), $8.75 up; 






My Mother Used 


ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for eighteen years, and prefers it 


AUGUST 2, tty, 


Fur Cape 
$G 00 


Made to Measure, 


Our No. 16 Black (, 
Fur Cape, satin lined, et 
in appearance to CAPES Cont, 


ing three times as mur 


Express charges prepa” 

We do a special ing 
erlensive business ino. 
der work, 

Plush Jackets, 
$12 up; Fine Cloth Jackets, 84.50 up; the 
New Cloth Circular or Golf Cape, 83 up. 
Samples to select from. full instructions for self-meas 


nrement, and our Fall Catalogue sent on receiptoty 
in stamps. Perfect fit guaranteed and 
in buying ready-made. Ladies in New 
Sure invited to visit our branch in Cammeyer Ruilih 

M0318 Sixth Ave, 


HARTMAN CLOAK CO., 21 Wooster Street, New ¥ 
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SKINS ONFIRE 
Instantly 
Relieved by 

3, CUTICURA 


& 
ae 
Poe 








SKINS ON FIRE with torturing, dir 

figuring eczemas and every species of 
itching, burning, and scaly skin and scalp 
diseases relieved by a single application and 
speedily cured by CUTICURA when the 
best physicians, hospitals, and all else fails. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, Ceticcea, 
Nc. ; SOAP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Porren Dave 
Cugm. Conp., Sole Proprietors, Boston, 


BIfOAM, 


Oe 
PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


ITS USE INSURES 
) BEAUTIFUL 7 
(| CLEAN TEETH 
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Price 25 cents 












E. W. HOYT 





& CO., \\ 
LOWELL, MASS, 
~ IIE. 
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AN OLD SCHOOLMASTER’S STORIES. | 


In Three Parts.—Part 1. 


The Worst School 1 Ever Taught. 





My stories are echoes from the old-time schools 
that used Lindley Murray's Grammar, and to 
which Welch's facetious Arithmetic propounded 
this problem, among others : 

If 20 dogs for 90 groats 

Go 40 weeks to grass, 
How many hounds for 60 
Will winter in that place ? 

In those days the ‘ferule’’ was an instrument | 
of discipline, and sometimes a record of service. | 
One of my veteran colleagues in the profession is 
said to have left to his heirs an oaken ruler, or 
ferule, with fifty-eight notches in it, one for each 
winter of his teaching. Had I kept a similar 
tally, mine would have been notched but fifty- 
five times. | 

Now | am seventy-three years old, with nothing 
better to do than “‘tell tales out of school,” and | 
moy difficulty is in choosing among the varied | 
teaching experiences of my life. Perhaps it will | 
be best to begin at the beginning and tell of my | 
first school, of which I took charge at the age of | 
nineteen. | 

1 was a very “green” country boy then, for my | 
little education had been gained in my native | 
school district and from two terms at Kent's Hill | 
Academy. It is still a wonder to me that any 
school committee could have been so rash as to 
give me a certificate, and yet I felt at the time 
that I was an important personage. | 

In this opinion 1 was confirmed by the attitude | 
of my employers. The school was in one of those | 
orderly, quiet country neighborhoods, of which | 
there are to this day many in the land. It was 
known locally as ‘*the Deacon Pillsbury district,” 
and there the farmers’ families esteemed the 
schoolmaster next to fhe minister. In boarding | 
around I was invariably lodged in the ‘parlor | 
bedroom,” and had mince-pie at every meal. 

The nine weeks of the term were so many visits 
to good friends, and teaching was almost a holiday | 
business. 1 went to a new place every week, and 
found my opinions on all important subjects 
listened to with profound attention. No wonder 
1 bore myself with dignity ! 

At the schoolhouse everything went so smoothly | 
that I had occasion to punish but one boy during | 
the term, and that punishment made a deep | 
impression. It demonstrated that I could be 
“severe” if need be. Now I think I was too 
harsh with that boy, but he felt so guilty that he 
came to me on the last day of school and craved 
my pardon for having given me so much trouble, 
whereupon I pardoned him with a princely 
manner and an appropriate word of advice. 

The next two winters I taught in the Deacon 
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said he at last, 
\“as your well 
wisher, I’m afraid 
I've been too 
hasty in giving 
you that ‘ere 


| name. 
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afford to pay. Seventeen dollars a month was 
the largest sum ever paid a teacher there; but I 
had heard of a district in another county where a 
master was wanted at twenty-four dollars a 
month—uncommonly large wages at that time. 

In reply to my application for this post I 
received the following letter, which I still preserve 
as a memento: 

“Mr chad bourn, deer sir, you can have this 
school and welcome, but i oughter tell you to 
begin with that it is a pooty tough deestrick. 
‘Weve got some hard boys here and some awful 
sassy, imppidunt gals. They lugged out the last 
tu marsters, and if you haint got considerable 
buckrum in you, thaill be likely to do the same 
by you. 

“The school is sot to begin the sicond Monday 
in November, and there will be money enough for 
ten or leving weeks if you can manage to stay in 
the schoolhouse that long. 

“Ef you conclude to take the school you had 
better come to my house fust and i will try to 
look ye up a boardin-place. but ye will hev ter go 
to old Squire Hathaway, at Squacook Centre, 
eight mile from here, fer a recommend. 

“Yours respecfuly 
“THomas KimBALL.” 

The sanguine self-assurance of inexperience led 
me to reply that I would take the school, and on 
the Saturday before the second Monday in 
November I set off with that intent to walk a 
distance of about twenty miles. I went by way 
of Squacook Centre to get my ‘‘certificate,"’ as by 
law required. 

Squire Hathaway, the only active member of 
the school committee, was an old-fashioned 
country lawyer, whom I found at his little office 
over Squacook Centre's one store. 

Wal, young aan, what cat Pdofur you?” he 
asked. 

I made known my errand, and he at once took 
from a shelf Town’s Fourth Reader, Murray's 
Grammar and Welch’s Arithmetic, from which 
he chose a section for reading, a sentence for 
parsing and a sum to be solved. With equal 
despatch I read the paragraph, parsed the sentence 
and solved the problem; and the old lawyer had 
signed my certificate within five minutes. 

** Whereabouts 
in town are you 
going to keep 
school?’ he in 
quired then. 

‘In district 
Number Seven, 
of which Thomas 
Kimball is the 
agent,” I replied. 

The old squire 
whistled, straight- 
ened back in his 
chair and regard- 
ed me for a long 
minute ‘in silence. 

“Young man,” 














dock yment. 

“Why so?” T asked. 

“Do you know the name they 
have for that district ?’’ said he. ‘No? 
Wal, they call it ‘Tophet’—for cause. 
You had better give me back that certificate 
and tell the agent I wouldn't give you one.” 

I laughed and put the paper in my pocket. At 
that the old squire laughed, too—a hard, dry, 
lega! laugh. 

“Oh, very well,” said he. ‘There's nothing on 
the statoots to prevent you from going there; but 
you had better taken my advice and gone home.” 
Thereupon he dismissed me, without even saying 
“good-by"’ or ‘call again.” 

Country school districts, fifty years ago, often 
bore significant nicknames. I have taught in 
“Sodom"’ and “Gomorrah,"’ in ‘Pisgah in 
“Sigotch,”’ ““Yaggar,"’ in “Pumpkin Valley” and 
on “Turkey Hill.’ $ 

The appearance of **Tophet’’ when I entered it 
that evening gave some justification for the nic 
It was an unsightly settlement, straggling 
three or four miles along the river, most of the 











Agent Kimball seem- 
ed surprised at seeing 
me, but said, hospi- 
tably, that 1 could stay 
at his house for a few 
days. There 1 soon 
saw that both he and 
his wife regarded me 
as a young fellow whose 
days in “Tophet” would 
be few. 

On Sunday afternoon 
I walked through the 
district, and heard a 
great deal of profanity. 
Nemerous groups of 
boys and girls stared 
hard at me, and some- 
thing like a hoot was 
sent after me from one 
gathering. It was clear 
that the young folks 
regarded me at the out- 
set as an enemy. 

That night 1 slept 
little, and when the 
cloudy morning dawn- 
ed I felt almost too 


hopeful. 
1 plucked up all 


surprised to find 


then silence. 





faced the sharp eye: 





my 


thronged 
youngsters, although I held the key. 
saw me coming there was a tremendous yell— 


pupils intended early hostilities. 
midable-looking was a group of stalwart boys, 
whose ages ranged from sixteen to tv 
Most of them wore red shirts and tight-fitting | 
trousers, knit like thick double mittens. 


to afford accommodations for sixty pupils. 


homesick to eat of the excellent breakfast that | 
good Mrs. Kimball, probably from the sentiment | while the rest whistled and cat-called. 
that prompts jailers to give a good meal to a man 
who is about to be hanged, had provided for me. | advised. 

After breakfast Mr. Kimball 
schoolhouse key with a singular grin, and said, 


“Wal, good luck to ye.’’ But his tone. was not 


natural 


with 


l entered, took possession of the teacher's desk, 
and saw at once that my 
Especially for- 


handed me the 


courage and 
walked briskly to the schoolhouse, which I was 
uproarious 








Betore Squire Hathaway. 








| key into the 


wolf. 


y years. 











than to strike 
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stove. 


me down. 


Some | forward row of desks and seats. 





main room of thirty by forty-five feet, designed) I rapped more loudly and said, “‘The boys will 
| take their seats on their side of the room; and 


those young ladies will 
please be seated on the 
benches instead of the 
tops of the desks.” 


“Du tell!’ drawled 
one of the chewing 
damsels. 


“You don't say so!" 
cried another. 

At this a burst ofg 
laughter came from the=" 
boys; and ten or twelve ® 
of the larger ones perch- 5 
ed themselves on the 
desks. Then all looked & 
me in the face and 8 
laughed derisively. 

«Be seated instantly, 
every one of you!”” I 
exclaimed, endeavoring 
to speak with authority. 

“Oh, hear his voice 
tremble!’ cried the 
young Amazon who 
had said “Du tell!” 
“My, what a terrible 
schoolmaster he will 
be! I’m ’fraid of him 


oorxa Fours 





“You can’t keep school here!’’ shouted a boy, 
Better take your new hat and leave!” another 


“Put him out!” cried a third. 

For a moment I stood irresolute, for I knew 
that 1 must fight, or quit. 
tion and Yankee ‘‘grit’’ came to my aid. 
to the door, locked it on the inside, and threw the 
Then I flung off my coat, 
jumped at the nearest of the big boys, collared 
When they | him and threw him into a seat with such force 
that the bench broke under him. 

Up he jumped and sprang at me like a young 
On came his fellows, too. 
more a battle royal was in progress. 

“Put him out!” was their war-cry. 

We fought up and down and all around that 
room for a time, they trying to clutch me rather 


Then pride, indigna- 
I walked 


In a moment 


We tore out the entire 
The stovepipe 


wore Indian moccasins, some long-legged boots | fell, filling the room with smoke, but we paid no 


“We can 
| handle him 
I heard one 
say. 
| “Seairt’” 1 was 
certainly not “4 





‘He looks seairt!"" 
but was 
‘airt’’ so as 


to give up without a strug- 


gle. 


| |. into which their knit trousers were tucked. 





So, affecting to be cool, 1 


hung up my hat and coat, and then 
rapped on the desk with my ferule, according 


to old custom, 


to call 


the school 


tor andere 


All understood what the raps meant, but only a 


few of the little ones sat down on the bench 


| heed to that. 





veld (Baile¥is) Reverlion. 


At last, they 


bore me down and 
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lift me bodily and shove me out. They would 
have ejected me, I think, but for the interference 
of the very girl who had cried, ‘‘Du tell!" 

Moved by some sudden impulse, she dashed 
ito the row, pulled away one of the young 
villains who was holding my arms and slapped 
the faces of two or three others. 

This enabled me to wrench myself free. I 
floored two boys, reached the stove and seized 
the fire-poker, which I brandished so savagely 
that my assailants fell back. They were more 
confused than I, and seemed to fee! more suffo- 
cated by the volumes of smoke from the stove. 

“Take your seats!’" I shouted, ‘‘or I will down 
every one of you!"’— and charged upon them with 
the poker. I hardly think that I should have 
struck any of them with such a weapon, but I 
was angry enough to use very ungentle means. 
But all dropped on the benches, and some, indeed, | 
took refuge under them. | 

The larger girls had stood, rapt spectators of 
the fight; but the smaller children, many of them 
crying from fright, were hiding under desks and 
im corners. The school-room, with shattered 
desks, stovepipe down, hats scattered, dinner- 
pails upset, was in a shocking state. 

When I put down the poker and called for two 
boys to assist me in replacing the stovepipe, two 
of my late adversaries came forward. Then they 
obeyed when I ordered them to clear the floor and 
pile the broken desks in one corner of the room. 

Next I took the names of the scholars, and 
learned that the big girl who had cried, “Du 
tell !"" was named Flora Rangely. 

That forenoon I allowed no recess, because I 
did not think it quite safe to unlock the door, but 
at about one o'clock I dismissed the school for 
that day, after giving the pupils a piece of my 
anind. 

«This is the worst school | ever saw,”’ I said. 
“But understand, I am going to teach here, if you 
do not take my life. For the present 1 shall 
build the fires and care for the school-room | 
myself. None of you will be admitted till half- 
past eight each morning. I know now what to 
expect from you, and I warn you that I shall 
strike quickly and hard.’’ 

They went away quietly and left me sitting, 





very tired, till Kimball, the agent, came. 

“Wal, wal,”’ said he, ‘“‘you are alive yet!"’ and | 
he glanced at the heap of shattered desks. ‘You | 
didn’t come home to dinner, so 1 thought I'd 
come over; I didn't jest know in what shape I 
might find ye. I asked one o’ the boys I met out | 
here how he liked the new master. He said you 
was a man-eater.” 

I did not think it expedient to tell him that I 
had won the opening battle only by a queer piece 
of good fortune, and that 1 was much afraid of 
the morrow. 

Early next morning I bnilt the fire, tidied the; 
school-room, and seated myself at my desk with , 
my ferule and the fire-poker. I called the school 
to order without difficulty, gave the classes the 
best instruction in my power, and was pleased 
to see that I was creating a better impression. 

Flora Rangely, my unexpected ally of yester- 
day, watched me approvingly, and I was foolish 
enough to show her rather more attention than I 
did the other girls. This seemed to me a proper 
display of gratitude, and besides, 1 thought it 
would be good policy to keep the energetic Flora 
on my side. Experience had not then taught me 
that a youthful pedagogue should show no par- | 
tiality for one of his young lady pupils. 

How was I to know that Luella Bailey would 
bitterly resent my small attentions shown to 
Flora? Certainly Luella cared nothing for me, ; 
but she had been considered the belle of the 
district, and was full of spite when any other girl 
seemed preferred by any youth. She was tall, ; 
strong and very comely, with large black eyes 
and a profusion of curling black hair. 

The young men and boys behaved very well for 
three weeks, and I was beginning to believe that 
I should have little more trouble with the pupils, 
althongh I could not help noticing that Miss 
Bailey seemed hostile to me. But one day she 
replied to a question so impertinently that 1 
requested her somewhat sharply to be more lady- 
like in future. 

For an instant she regarded me with eyes that 
fairly snapped with anger, and then cried out 
scornfully : 

“Oh, of course there's only one /ady in this 
schoolhouse !** 

“What do you mean by such a remark as that!" 
1 exclaimed, for I did not comprehend the 
innuendo. 

“None of your business, if vou don't know,” 
she retorted; then she jumped up from her place 
in class, without perinission, slapped her grammar | 
down on her desk and sat down with a flounce. 

That was rank insubordination. ‘Come back 
to the class,”” 1 ordered her, sharply. 

“IT won't!" she cried. 

Tat once advanced toward her seat, intending 
to excort her back to the class, but before I was 
half-way up the aisle, she seized her heavy slate; 
and hurled it at me with all her strength. It went 
over my head, flew clear across the room, and 
smashed three panes of glass in the window by 
my desk. 

Then she threw her grammar, her arithmetic, 
her reader and every other book that she conld | 
reach. I have never seen a girl so furious. She 
would have flung an axe at me if there had been 
one at hand, and I really thought that she would. 
have flown at me with her fingernails. 





‘troubled with vou to-day. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Several of the books struck me, and in the 
irritation of the moment, I was much inclined to 
use corporal punishment. Fortunately for my 
self-respect I restrained this impulse and laughed 
at her. 

«©You are a young woman, and I cannot lower 
myself so far as to strike you, or punish you as 
you deserve,” said I. ‘You take advantage of 
the fact to insult me and defy me. I could call in 
the school-cominittee and have you expelled, but 
I will not. I shall, however, give you no lessons 
for one month, and you need not present yourself 
in the classes. 

“Oh, you needn't trouble tu say all that!” 
retorted she, sullenly. ‘I will never set foot in 
your school again.”” She was as good as her 
word. 

There were several minor outbreaks before the 
term ended, but I quelled them all and taught 
every school day. This gave me a county repu- 
tation, as a successful master for bad schools, and 
the school-committee commended me highly. 

Still I never regarded my work there as an 
entire success, which it might have been had I not 
shown partiality to Flora Rangely. But for that 
error in judgment, I think that I might have laid 
the foundations for a good school in ‘Tophet,”” 
but as matters stood I deemed it best to decline to 


teach there again. James T. CHADHOURN. 
tal ise aoe as 


PREJUDICE. 


Prejudices, put to flight 
Like the darkneys of the night, 
Veave things in their proper ligt. 
Use thy reason, then, and be 
From all prejudices free. 


Selected. —Herbert Wolcott Bowen. 
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NAN’S BIRTHDAY SUPPER. 


You're the oldest, Don, you're the one to ask 
ber.” 

“Hm! She'd be sure not to do it if 1 asked 
her. She hates boys. You do it, Grace." 

“She hates girls as much as she does boys,” 
returned his sister, gloomily. 

“It's on Nan‘s account; it's her birthday. 
is the one to ask," suggested Billy. 

“Well, I do hope you're mean enough!” 
returned Nan, in disgust. ‘‘Why not let Lizbeth 


She 


;ask? She likes her a great deal better than she | 


does any of the rest of us.” 

“Oh,” said Lizbeth, shrinking back. 
really rather not!"’ 

“You sha'n't, then,’ said Don, scowling at 
Nan. ‘Lizbeth is the youngest of the lot. I'll 
do it myself; you might as well all come along 
with me, though!" he added, a little less boldly, 
as he reached the door. 

As they filed into the room, im a quiet manner 
strangely different from their usual noisy way, 
Miss Ann Hopkins looned up from her writing- 
table and frowned. She always frowned when 
she saw them. . 

It had been a trying summer for Miss Ann. 


“la 


be here. William,” she called, as with disap- 
pointed faces, the children were moving sadly 
away, ‘“‘take this pile of books to the little school- 
house at the end of the lane. You will find the 
key hanging behind the kitchen door. Don’t 
forget to lock the door when you come away.” 

“‘What for ?”’ said Billy, idly, more from habit 
than because he expected to find out. 

Miss Ann did not answer. It was not her way 
to give children a reason. ‘¢‘Why should 1?"' she 
would say. “It ought to be enough for them to 
know that I desire it.” 

“We didn’t make much out of that,"’ said Don, 
| as they pushed their way through the long grass 
of the meadow. 

“No,” said Billy, who had just joined them. 
“Nothing but a lot of tasks." 

“It was so stupid of you, Billy, to cut in when 
she began about ‘her day,’” said Don. ‘She } 
loves to tell about herself when she was a little 
girl. It might have made her good-natured, and 
Nan was beginning to get up quite a grateful 
look about the aprons when you rushed in and 
spoiled it all."” 

“Don't care if 1 did, 
“1 couldn't stand it.” 

“Let's not talk any more about her now,” said | 
Lizbeth, wearily. ‘I’m so tired, and we sha'n't; 
see her again for all day.” 

“All right, Lizbeth,” said Billy, gently. 

The children were always gentle with Lizbeth— 
poor little Lizbeth. They were all strong and 
healthy excepting this one little sister. Something 
was the trouble with her heart, the doctors said. 
| Often for days she would have to stay apart from 
them in a darkened room, and then they would 
all be very quiet. Though she could not join in 
their rough sports, still there was always a certain 
zest missing when Lizbeth’s pale, sweet face was 
not there to smile and applaud their feats; and 
their disputes were always more bitter without 
Lizbeth’s soft voice to make peace. 

The tall elins were beginning to cast long shad- ' 
ows in the meadow, when Grace suggested that it | 
| was time to return home. t 


* said Billy, defiantly. 





As they climbed the ; 
| long hili wearily, Lizbeth dropped a little behind | 
| the others and said to Billy: “Did you remem- | 
ber to lock the door of the schoolhouse, as Aunt 
Ann told you to?” 

{ “Cracky!" cried Billy, stopping in dismay, 
; “I forgot all about it. I left the key in the door. f 
T'll go and lock it now and catch up with you! 
| before you get to the house." 

“You run on ahead, Nan, and see if supper's | 
ready,” suggested Don. “Grace and 1 will make | 
a lady's chair and carry Lizheth the rest of the : 
| way, she looks so tired." 

Nan rushed on ahead, and the other three 
followed so slowly that Billy overtook them by 
the time they reached the house. 

; “It's lucky you reminded me of it, Lizbeth,” | 

; he said, swinging the big key on his finger. “I'll 

{ just go and —" 

; ‘Donald, Grace,” cried Nan’s voice, excitedly. ! 

; “Only look! Come here quick.” { 
They all rushed eagerly into the house and to 
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“Glad you think 40,” said Miss Ann, grimly, 
from her precarious perch. ‘But if you had 1, 
crawl through a three by four window and drop 
eight feet to the ground, you wouldn't be of th 
same opinion. Had I better go feet first? 
asked, nervously, glancing down at her anxious 
friends. 

“I suppose so,"’ said Miss Webb, doubtful). 
“It is a pity the windows were built so high.” ; 

“It isn’t likely they were built as a means y 
exit,” returned Miss Ann, ungratefally. “Forty. 
nately, every one is not blessed with nieces an 
nephews like mine.” 

“I suppose there is no doubt that one of then 
did said the Widow Clark, hesitatingly. 

“Doubt!” repeated Miss Ann, with scom, 
“That's probably the reason William left the key 
in the door, only I wasn't smart enongh to think 
of it. It isn’t strange their mother needed a rest, 
I'll never undertake the care of them for another 
summer, though. They were cross about Nan’s 
birthday, and this is their revenge. They didn) 
think we should be able to get ont till they were 
ready to unlock the door, but I'll show them In 
not to be trifled with.” 

Spurred on by this thought, she made a to. 
leap. A heavy thud announced that she bed 
reached the ground, but not without some damage, 
as the sound of something tearing told her breath. 
less listeners. 

“Her best bombazine gown!" said the Widox 
Clark, in a frightened whisper, gazing at a bit of 
gray cloth left on the blind-fastener. 

There was a silence, and then Miss Ann's \wir 
came sepulchrally through the keyhole: 

“It's just as I thought; they have gone cif 
with the key. I will hurry straight to the home, 
for they are capable of anything, even of eating 
our supper.” 

As she approached the house she grew sngrier 
than ever, for she heard loud bursts of langhter 











‘and merry voices. 


“My gracious!” she said to herself, ‘they are 
actually in the dining-room! 1’ll creep softly » 
the door and catch them in the very act.” 

As she paused in the hall, she heard Donald's 
clear voice. 

“Hulloa, Lizbeth,’” he cried, stopping sudden 
to stare at his sister. ‘‘You're not eating anr- 
thing. What's the matter?” 

“O Don,” she answered, in a low voice. «I 
can't eat; it chokes me.” 

“Chokes you!" cried Billy, in a scared tone. 
He was devouring his fifth sardine, and be 
quickly put down his fork and looked anxiou:lr 
at his plate. 

“Is it the bones, Lizbeth ?”” 

“Oh, I don't mean that,"’ responded Lizbeth, 
with a little sob. ‘It's only that I've ben 
thinking of what we said about Aunt Ann. We 
called her names, and we made fun of the 
sufferagists, and all the time while we wer 
saying mean things about her, here she ws 
working away to get this supper ready for us!” 

“That's so,”’ said Grace, regretfully. “It mat 
have taken her an awfully long while to bake all 


She was not accustomed to children, and it was , the dining-room, where they stood transfixed on | these things, and it’s been so hot.” 


hard to reconcile herself to the noise and laughter 
of these five little nieces and nephews. She had 
no more patience with their boisterous spirits 
after all these weeks than she had the day they 
arrived. 

“Well, what do you want?” she now said, 
inhospitably. ‘Answer quick, for I am very 
busy this morning.” 

This was not a very encouraging beginning, 
but Don did not allow himself to be daunted. 

“Aunt Ann,” he began, hurriedly, “it's Nan’s 
birthday, you know, and mamma always gives 
us a little supper on our birthdays, so we thought 
perhaps you might—you would—er''—here he 
broke down hopelessly, and looked at Grace, who 
came bravely to the rescue. 

“Yes, a little supper, and a cake with candles 
on it, only of course we wouldn't expect that.”’ 

“And lots of preserves,” shouted Billy, loudly, 
emboldened by the thought of past festivities. 

“I'm ten years old, Aunt Ann,” put in Nan, 
timidly, from the background. “It’s the oldest 
birthday I’ve ever had.” 

“Well, and haven't I remembered it suffi- 
ciently ?”” returned her aunt, sharply. ‘‘Have 
you forgotten the two nice aprons I gave you last 
night?" 

“Aprons. Hm!" muttered Don, contemptu- 
ously, to himself. «Much good aprons will do 
Nan. She never works any.” 

“Work!” exclaimed Miss Ann, who possessed, 
an unfortunate faculty for always overhearing an 
aside not intended for her. ‘Work! No. nor 
you either. It would be much better if vou all 
had allotted tasks for each day, and next week I 
shall see that vou have. In my day —" 

The children sighed. They were su tired of 
hearing about Miss Ann’s day. 

Billy was resolved to stop the present reminis- 
cence at all hazards. 

“Will you do it, Aunt Ann?"’ he interrupted, 
rashly, notwithstanding a warning pinch from 
Grace. 

Their last chance vanished. 

“No!” said his annt, crossly. 








eT can’t be 
T have a great deal to 
do, and LT want vou all out of the way. 1 have 
packed a basket with some nice bread-and-butter 
sandwiches, cookies and apples. You can zo on 
a picnic down in the long meadow. That ought 
to satisfy you, I'm sure. You needn't come back 





; the threshold, gazing with wide-open, astonished 
| eves at the sight before them. | 
| The table was spread with a snowy cloth, one , 
of Aunt Ann’s best damask; in the centre stood | 
| a large cut-glass bowl of June roses, whose sweet | 
fragrance filled the whole room. But the chil- | 
dren's hungry eyes did not linger on such trifling | 
details as flowers or fine glass, for before them 
was laid a most bounteous feast. : 

Crisp brown rolls, crimson jellies buried in 
| frothy cream, and baskets of little white cakes 
were amoug the many tempting delicacies which 
their sparkling eves rested upon, as they travelled | 
rapidly from one dish to another. | 

“Oh, my eye!’ gasped Billy at last, ‘quince 
preserve!"’ | 

“Cold tongue and chicken,” added Grace, | 
drawing nearer the table. | 
; “And Washington-pie,” cried Don. 
| «What's in this pitcher?” said Nan, bending 
over it. ‘Iced tea!’ she exclaimed, gazing with 
awestruck delight at the amber liquid. 

“And all on account of Nan’s birthday,” said 
Lizbeth, with a soft flush on her cheeks, looking 
with admiration at her sister. 

“Wasn’t Aunt Ann good?” said Grace. | 
“Where can she be? I suppose we'd better wait 
for her,” she added, doubtfully. | 
; “The table is only set for five people,” said | 
| Billy, hungrily. ‘1 don't believe she means to 
‘be here, so we might as well begin. Though of 

course it would be pleasanter to have her here,” 
| he added, politely. 

“*Ye-es,"" assented Grace, faintly; “of course.” 
| But notwithstanding the absence of their hostess, 
‘they seated themselves with bright faces, and the 

dainties began rapidly to disappear. 
{ Meanwhile in the little schoolhouse at the end 
of the lane a queer scene was taking place. i 
. Four angry, tired women were gathered about 
a trembling old desk upon which was balanced a | 
three-legged stool. On this shaky pedestal stood | 
ja fifth woman still angrier and warmer. | 

“Texpect to break my neck," she said, sharply. ! 
“Can't you hold that stool any steadier? I | 
should think four of you might manage to keep 
it from shaking 60." 

“The fault is with the desk.” said the stout) 
Widow Clark, puffing a little. “But the worst 
part is over now,” she remarked triumphantly, 
as Miss Ann drew herself up laboriously on! 








{ till late in the afternoon, for I probably shall not! the narrow window-sill. { 


“That’s probably why she wanted to get rid! 
us to-day. She meant to surprise us all slong,” 
and Donald looked about him with a remorseful 
face. 

“Oh dear!" said tender-hearted Nan, the grat 
tears standing in her blue eyes. “Of course thst 
was it. We might have known that she wouldnt 
disappoint us.” 

“I don't see why,” said Billy, who, unmoved 
by the repentant words of his brother and sister. 
had continued bis supper. ‘This is the first nice 
thing she ever did for us, and she was cry 
enough about this." 

“You ungrateful boy !"’ said Grace, with indi:- 
nation. “What if she was a little cross? Wet 
done enough to make her so, I’m sure; we've 
never tried to be nice to her or please her since we 
came. Guess you've forgotten the night she st 
up with you after you'd fallen into the river.” 

“Wish she hadn't,” grumbled Billy. “She 
scolded me all through.” 

“And she drove away over to Milford to 
the bag Nan lost."* F 

“She was madder than hops ‘cause she had to, 
returned the hardened Billy, helping himself toa 
large piece of cake. 

“She's always been good to Lizbeth,” suggetel 
Nan. 

“So she has,” assented Billy, slowiy, touched 
at last. “But nobody could help being goo! t 
Lizbeth.” 

“Before Nan finishes that pitcher of iced tes! 
say we drink Aunt Ann's health, the way ther 








|did at mamma’s anniversary.” said Donald. 


“Nan ought to give the toast, because it's ber 
birthday. Fill our glasses and stand up, Nan. 

Nan rose obediently. 

“Here's to Aunt Ann and the other suffer: 
agers,” she said, after a moment's thought ef 
hope they'll stop suffering and have a good time 
very soon. We all do.” 

“Hurrah!” said Billy, waving his glass“ 
we do." 

And the toast was drunk joyfully. 

A very thoughtful and sober-lookin 
crept away from the house. Although she carr 
the schoolhouse key, yet she did not seem tu b 
in any great haste to release her fellow-prisone” 
for when she reached the door she stood 1m 
musingly at the keyhole for some moments, aM 
when she finally threw the door open her 
were surprised at the softened look on her face- 
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“Well?” said Miss Webb, inquiringly. 
find any of them?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Ann, obviously avoiding their 
eyes. “Yes, they were all there. They were in 
the dining-room.” 

“My patience, Ann!” exclaimed the Widow 
Clark, anticipating the worst. “They weren’t eat- 
ing the supper, were they?” 

“Yes, they were,” returned Miss Ann, defiantly. 
“And what's more, I didn’t stop them. There was 
a mistake about the supper.” 

“I should think so,” retorted Miss Webb, grimly. 
‘A mistake I should not overlook. I’m surprised 
at you, Ann.” 

“Why didn’t you speak to them, Ann?” said the 


“Did you 


Widow Clark, curiosity getting the better of her | 


hunger. 

“I didn’t speak to them,” she answered, slowly, 
‘because they thought it was a birthday supper I 
had prepared for Nan. The table was set for five, 
you know, and I hadn't told them about this meeting 
we were going to have; so when they got home 






and found no one there, they naturally thought it | 


was a surprise for them.” 

“How do you account for the door being locked?” 
asked Miss Webb, with asperity. 

“No matter, Ann,” broke in the Widow Clark, 
hastily. “It’s all right. You can all 
come over and have tea with me if you 
don’t mind a plain supper.” 

“Thank you, Sophia,” said Miss Ann, 
gratefully. 

MARJORIE RICHARDSON 
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MOONLIGHT AT SEA. 


The shower of moonlight falls as still and 
clear. 
Upon the desert main, 
As where sweet flowers some pastoral 
garden cheer 
With fragrance after rain. 


Selected. —John Keble. 
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In Six Chapters.—Chapter VI. 


On the afternoon of the day after the 
partridge had flown so unsatisfactorily 
with Joe’s letter, all the deserters had 
left the camp except Sweet, who lay 
upon the grass in the sun and dozed. 
Joe stood not far away, cleaning his 
xun while Charley looked on. Asa 
worked among his pots and pans at 
the fire. Billy, after being absent for 
an hour, had shown himself again, and 
now squatted in the grass just beyond 
the borders of the clearing. 

Tt was about four o’clock when Sweet 
roused up and stood erect, calling 
roughly for some water. 

“De aint none fresh; lemme go git 
you some fresh,” said Asa hastily, 
tahing up the tin bucket us he spoke. 
ever mind; go on with your work,” said 
Sweet, yawning. “I'll send Billy. Billy is my 
nigger. Billy! © Billy!” he called. 

But Billy made no wer. Asa indicated the 
whereabouts of the boy 
steps forward. 

“You Billy! 
called, angrily. 

But the boy seemed to be absorbed in contem. 


t 
Home Once More. \ | 
é 

















Why don’t you answer me?" he 


plating some object on the ground in front of him, | forthwith poured down Swe 


and gave no sign of hearing. 

“I depend I'll everlas’nly make him hear me!” 
cried Sweet, enraged, seizing a stick. 

The absorbed Billy did not even turn his head 
when the sound of hurried footsteps in the grass 
fell on his ear. Not until the stick descended 
heavily on his back did he start and look up with 
the air of one rudely awakened from a dream 





“Pll Varn you to fool with me!” cried the 


infuriated Sweet, raining down blows beneath 
which the boy staggered as he attempted to rise. 
But once upon his feet, he leaped forward beyond 
reach and faced his foe, a strange glow in his €; 

Sweet sprang after him with uplifted stick, when 
he suddenly became aware that he had trodden 
upon some soft living body which yielded beneath 
his weight and struggled in a peculiar, writhing 
way. At the same instant hé hearda harsh rattling 
sound, and as his glance swept downward he saw 
that he stood upon a rattlesnake. 

Had he kept his position he might have escaped 
unharmed, for his feet were on its body near the 
neck. The reptile, probably sharing Billy’s strange 
trance, had been, like him, taken unawares. But 
Sweet in his sudden terror leaped upward and 
forward. As he moved, the rattler struck him on 
the right leg just above the ankle. 

















The effect of the man’s leap was only to fasten | 


securely in his flesh the snake’s hooked fangs. 
Uttering wild cries, the unfortunate deserter 
dashed hither and thither, dragging after him the 
struggling snake. 

A laugh at such a moment was truly thé most 
unexpected and cruel thing in the world, yet that 
is what Joe, Charley and Asa, who had drawn 
near, now heard. They knew without looking that 
it was the idiot who laughed. He did not 
he danced about, and shouted again and 

“That's right, son! Stick to him, son!” 

Charley knew then that the snake was the pet 
which he had once been permitted to see. 

“That's right, son outed Billy. “Give it to 
him! That’s what he gets for jumpin’ on me.” 
Doubtless he had no understanding of the rattler’s 
deadly nature. 

Yalling madly for help, Sweet ran staggering 
toward-the camp. 

“Beat him off me! Beat him off o’ me!” he 
cried, looking toward Asa and the bo. 

The rattler s much a prisoner as his victim, 


and would gladly have let go and esc Had 






































Seizing an axe, he ran forward and dealt the si 
a blow, severing a few inches of its tail but not 
loosening its unwilling hold. 

Immediately after this Sweet stumbled and fell 
prone onthe ground, crying out the more from 
fear of closer contact with the snake. But the 
effect of the fall was to loosen the imprisoned 
fangs, and the rattler would now have glided 
rapidly away had not Joe and Asa set upon it with 
sticks, quickly despatching it, much to the indigna- 
tion and sorrow of Billy. 

This done, they turned to the unfortunate Sweet, 
| who was now tearing off shoe and sock in a 
| hurried, terrified way and groaning aloud. The 
wound already had begun to swell. 

“Can we do anything for you, Mr. Jackson?” 
asked Joe. 

“Oh, I don’t know what to do!” was the despair. 
ing answer. “Run, go call Bubber and the rest of 
|’em. Maybe they'll know 

Joe and Charley then ran out of the clearing, 
shouting, and in about twenty minutes returned 
with Bubber and three of the other men. As they 
approached they saw Asa preparing to cut the 
| body of a fresh-killed partridge in half, the neck 
having just been wrung off. Sweet now lay upon 
his back on the grass, shuddering with horror. 














Bubber makes a Speech. 


“If anybody’s got any whiskey hid off any 


where,” said Bubber, in a tone of authority, “let's 
have it. Now's the time to fetch it out.” 


He looked from one face to another, as heads | 
were shaken, until one of the deserters turned and | 
, and Sweet took a few| moved away, 


remarking that he had a “leetle 
smodgykin” saved up for a time of need, and 
would get it. He walked off into the woods, and 
| returned shortly with a small bottle containing less 
than half a pint of colorless whiskey. This was 
t’s throat. 

Stout cords were then tied as tightly as possible 

round the leg above and below the wound, in order 
to check the circulation of the poisoned blood, and 
the raw, quivering flesh of the partridge was 
pressed hard on the wound itself, acting as an 
absorbent. 
Several birds were slain, one after another, and 
8 soon as one bleeding half was taken from the 
wound another half was applied. Asa had sug 
| gested that the raw flesh of the rattler be applied 
Jin lieu of the partridge, but this the poisoned 
| man would not permit. 

But by nightfall Sweet's leg was startlingly 
swollen, and he had begun to wander in his mind. 
It was plain that too much time had been lost while 
the snake hung from its vietim, and while fhe men 
were being summoned. 

Charley had meanwhile described how he had 
| one day been invited to visit the snake at its hole, 
how Billy had fed it and seemed to be on friendly 
and familiar ter 
testified that the boy, having evidently enticed the 
snake to the clearing, was playing with the reptile 
| when Sweet fell upon him with the stick 

No one forgot that Sweet was of an ugly temper, 
| and treated the poor boy cruelly; but none the less 
| was Billy now looked upon with suspicion and 
ayersion, and by common consent he was shut up 
in the prison-pen built for Asa 

‘The majority of the men seemed to suspect that 
he was no less than a fully equipped conjur a 
the next day some of them took the precaution of 
putting red pepper in their shoes as a safeguard 
against witchcraft. The poisoned man grew worse 
and worse, and soon after midnight he died 

After this a profound hush fell on the bustling 
|eamp. Joe and Charley retired to the loft, but all 

the men sat about the fire and watched till break 

of day. Arranging the limbs and covering the face 
| of the dead, they freshened the fire-and sat down 
to wait with wide-open eyes and busy thoughts. 

Their vigil was not merely to protect all that was 
left of Sweet from the possible attacks of wild 
nimals, but to conform to the custom of their 
people. Moreover, no one cared to sleep. Men 
| who had scarcely reflected in their lives felt 
impelled to do so now. Each thought upon past 
| deeds and upon future amends. 

The blow that had fallen seemed to them not 
merely a j nent on their dead friend but on 
them use of the selfish and unlawful life 















































































s with it. Joe and Asa also | 


Charley heard the sound of carpenters’ tools, and 
descending the ladder, saw several of the men 
Others were 


engaged in making a rough coftin. 
digging a grave several hundred yards out on the 
open ridge. 

By the time Asa had given the boys something to 
eat, the coflin was ready and the body was placed 
in it. Then four of the men lifted it and bore it to 
the grave, followed by all except Billy, who was 
still in prison. 

One of the deserters, called Arch Dasher, had 
formerly been a preacher. He now offered a 
prayer, sung a hymn, in whieh a few others joined, 
and made a few remarks about the vanities of the 
world, after which the coffin was lowered and the 
‘th thrown in. It was then, as all were ready to 
return to camp, that Bubber cleared his throat and 
stepped forward. 

“1 don’t know hardly what to say, men,” he 
began, paused, then continued: “I don’t know how 
it is with you-all, but as for me I don’t feel right, 
| and! aim to makeachange. I'm tired playin’ suck. 
| egg dog, and from this on I expects to try to be a 

man. Vm a-goin’ back to the tight myself; I don’t 
care what the rest of ye do. You kin stay right on 
h-yer, men, if you hanker to stay, and I won't tell 
| on ye; but as for me, I’m a-goin’ to take these boys 





home and then go back to the fight. 
Anybody got anything to say agin it? 

He paused and looked around. No 
one spoke. Joe’s, Charley’s and Asa's 
were the only bright faces which met his 
guze. The others were downcast. 

“I got just one thing to ask 0’ you.all,” 
he continued, looking at one or two of the 
leading spirits among the men. “I want 
to you to take Billy home to his peo 
ple. You know wharto flod'em. “Taint 
| fur. Sweet was kin to Billy himself, but Im free 
he didn’t have no right to feteh him in 











to say 
| h-eyer.” 

“We'll be wighty willin’, I’m a-thinkin’,” re 
sponded the man called Dasher. “We'll be glad 
enough to git rid of ‘im. We don’t want no sich 
around. Fust thing we know he'll be tolin’ up 
another rattlesnake.” 

“I'm a-goin’ to take Asa and the two boys and 
start to.day,” announced Bubber. “And I’m a-goin’ 
to take my share of the skins, too. We'll have to 
take two o’ the boats, but we'll leave ’em in the old 
place on other side the prairie, and to-morrow 
three of ye kin go over in t’other boat and bring 
‘em all back. Now if anybody's got anything to 
say agin it, let him say so right now, and we'll 
settle it right h-yer ’fore we quit.” % 

But no one made a reply, and the plan was 
understood as settled. Dislike the arrangement as 
| they might, none of the men felt disposed to stand 
forth and challenge the “cock of the walk. 

Two hours later the deserters saw the last of 
their former comrade, as the boats pulled away 
from the landing and began the difficult struggle 
across the prairie. One contained Joe, Charley 
and Asa, the other Bubber with his hides strapped 
in two small but heavy bales. 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon when they 
landed. Saying they had no time to lose, Bubber 
ve one bale of hides to Asa, shouldered the 
other himself and led the way. The boys followed 
with their own belongings. 
| Aftera march of some three-quarters of a mile 
through a forest which thickened as they pro. 
ceeded, the skins were thrown down under a tree 
and abandoned, and the party pushed on a full 
half a mile farther before a spot suitable for a camp 
was found. 

The sun was not yet down, but it was by no 
means a waste of time to halt. Bark must be 
stripped from the cypresses to spread on the damp 
ground, moss or leaves must be gathered in order 
to soften what would otherwise be a very hard 
couch, fuel must be collected, a fire built and 
supper cooked. 

Giving Asa some directions, Bubber walked off 
into the woods. An hour later it had grown dark 
| and he had not yet returned 

“He must have changed his mind and gone back 
to the deserters,” said Joe at last, uneasily. 

“He des gone off ter hide dem skins—dat wut he 
up ter,” was Asa’s confident rejoinder; and a few 
minutes later Bubber reappeared. 

It seemed to the boys that th 
miseries were already over. 
the supper, slept soundly all night, and during the 
long, difficult mareh of eight hours next day, did 
not once straggle behind or lose heart. When they 
finally entered the open pine woods beyond, the 
limits of the swamp they could 
shouts of delight. 
| Joe particularly felt happy. His 









































ir hardships and 

















They ate heartily of | eisca Caroling 


sired) lfdblidi Gay. 


great plan had 
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least one penitent, convinced of the error of his 
ways. 

As the familiar double-pen log house came into 
view, the boys were gladdened at sight of smoke 
issuing from the chimneys. Somebody was there; 
perhaps their father and mother and sister. They 
quickened their steps. 

As the party drew nearer, they saw that a soldier 

stood all alone at the gate. He saw them almost at 
the same moment, and after a searching glance, he 
walked hurriedly to meet them. It was Captain 
Marshall. 
Joe! Charley! Is it possible?” he exclaimed, 
when they had met, putting his hands on their 
shoulders in a glad way. “Where have you been? 
The whole country has been searched for you.” 

In a few hurried words Joe outlined the story of 
their adventures, not forgetting to mention Bubber’s 
resolve to reénlist 

“T reckon they won't shoot me if I give up and 
go back to the fight, will they, Cap’n Marshall?” 
asked Bubber, humbly, with the air of one pre 
pared to meet his fate. 

“Your repentance comes too late,” answered the 
captain, sternly and sadly. ‘The war is over.” 

The deserter started as if he had received a 
biow and drew back. His face was a living picture 
of shame and regret. 

“And we brought Asa, too,” cried 
Joe. proudly, not taking in the captain's 
meaning, so great was his joy and so 
turbulent his thoughts. 

“Too late again,” said Captain Mar- 
shall. “Asa is now free.” 

Asa looked about him in bewilder 
ment, and Bubber repeated, mourn- 
fully, “The war is over!” 

The boy caught the words this time, 
and with a great gulp in his throat, 
asked what all this meant. 

“General Lee surrendered at Appo. 
mattox on the ninth of April,” replied 
the captain. 

“The very day I wrote the letter and 
we turned the partridge loose!” Joe 
exclaimed. 

“Run in the house, boys—be quick!” 
said Captain Marshall, turning to move 
away. “Go to your mother and sis. 
ter. They have been almost distracted 
about you.” 

His father told him that night that it 
was well the war was over; but Joe 
was a long time in recovering from a 
sense of disappointment and regret. 
| Not so Charley, who became deeply absorbed in 
other things as soon as Martha confided to him a 
| great secret—which was that she was engaged in 
baking a wedding cake. — Lours PENDLETON 

The End. 
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HIS LITTLE MAJESTY. 


The King of Spain was eight years old on the 
| seventeenth of May, 189%. . On his birthday all the 
offices of state are closed, and all the high officials 
go'to the royal palace of Madrid to pay their com. 
pliments to the little king, who sits up beside his 
mother, looking as serious as he can. 

But that is not very serious, for Alfonso XIII. is 
always smiling, and very often he is laughing 
Life seems to him, as he looks at it out of his 
bright, dark eyes, to be somewhat funny, and as 
nobody ever tells a king, “Do stop laughing!” 
except when he has his photograph taken, he is not 
undeceived, The latest pictures of the king and 
of his mother and sisters were taken on last 
Valentine's day. 

Part of the story of our own time, known to all 
the world, is that this boy has never been a prince, 
but always aking. His father, Alfonso XII., died 
before his birth. When it was known that a son 
was born to the royal house of Spain, Alfonso 
XII. was at once proclaimed king. 

His eldest sister, Mercedes, would have been 
proclaimed queen had not a male heir to the throue 
been given to Spain; and she is now the next heir 
after her little brother. 

‘This little princess, who is nearly fourteen years 
of age, has quite enough names to support her 





Alfonso XIII. and his Mother. 


dignity. She is called Maria de las Mercedes 
Isabel Te Alfonsa Jacinta Ana Josefa Fran 
Fernanda Filomena, and Mary of 
all the Saints, Princess of Asturias. She is usually 
spoken of as the Princess Mercedes. 
The yyang®r sister of this Pifincess Mercedes is 
the Infinta Lhe, (wily (his fhyf early so many 
M4. She Qo} Matiawdefesmtsabel Eugenia 
Patrocinio Diega. ') bright, healthy little 
girls, and Isabel is generally thought to be the 
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the constant companion of his mother, who is a 
good Gerinan woman, with very sensible ideas 
about the rearing of her boy. 

Marie Christina of Austria does not wholly 
please her Spanish subjects during these years 
while she is queen regent of Spain. She bas the 
natural aversion uf women of other nations to 
the Spanish national amusement, and she makes 


a pretty white lace veil. She wore a purple velvet 
dress, just as a queen should. Beside her was 


‘the Princess Mercedes, looking like any nice 


young girl m a simple white muslin dress and 
straw hat 

Opposite them, with bis back to the horses, 
was a little boy in a blue sailor suit, who wore, 
set back on his head, a straw hat, broad-brimmed 


the extreme vouth of her sou an excuse for staying : and white, with a band of dark blue. 


away from the bull-ring. 

The queen has, indeed, taken 
the king to the bull-fight, but 
not often. Fortunately his little 
Majesty was not present on 
Sunday, May 27th, when a 
famous fighter of Madrid was 
tossed to death on the borns 
of a tortured bull. His 
white-haired aunt, the elder 
Infanta Isabel, always gues 
to these entertainments, and 
is therefore very popular in 
Madrid. 

The king of Spain leads a 
very simple life. His teacher 
is a noble lady of the palace, 
and he is fond of her, although 
he does not care particularly 
for his lessons. ‘Fhese are not 
very difficult as yet; for the 
head of a little eight-year-old 
boy which is to wear a crown 
by and by must not be over- 
taxed. 

He was a very delicate baby 
but he is now a healthy child, 
and is watched over with the 
utinost care by his mother. 
‘The two are almost never seen 
separately by their people, un- 
























less, indeed, a distant glimpse 
of the little king is had by 
some loiterer at the high iron 
palings of the palace garden, 
where he plays with his sisters sometimes in the 


forenoon, running about among the trees and | people. 


fountains and flowering shrubs. 

This garden, which is of course a very 
large one, is behind the palace, and extends 
toward the broad open country directly past the 
tailroad station! The front of the royal palace at 
Madrid has a no less democratic 


plaza opposite, filled with the statues of kings, 
the great building itself is directly upon a street 
where the street-cars go up and down, drawn 
by sorry-looking mules, and where the usual 
traffic of a busy city goes on. 

One afternoon the guards had cleared a spac? 
of twenty yards on each side of the entrance 
before the carriage of the queen regent drove out 
from the courtyard of the palace. A big hoy in 


exposure. ! 
Although there is a large, beautiful tree-shaded ; 


a blue blouse who was carrying in on his back a 


new brass bedstead for some occupant, was 
allowed to hasten in with his burden. A man 
who wished to follow with a basket of something 
that looked like the week's washing of a chamber- 
lain was ordered back to the plaza, which suddenly 
bristled with soldiers, who had been lounging 
about on benches in the shade. Now they stood 
alert on duty, guards of their king. 

Seven cavalry officers in the bright uniform of 
Spain, with helmets glittering in the sunshine, 
pranced up on their beautiful long-tailed horses. 


‘There was a quick rustle of men mounting beside « 


the palace door. 

Just then three or four peasant women rode by 
on their veyetable-laden donkeys, going toward 
the country, where the king was to be driven that 


The King of Spain. 


He touched his hat once, smiling, too, at his 
Then looking up, he caught sight of his 
sister Isabel, left behind and standing at a window 
of the palace waving her hand tohim. He sprang 
to his feet, and pulling off his hat with his right 
hand ducked his chin upward, smiling brightly. 
Then, bareheaded and smiling still, he bowed to 
his soldiers and to the people and to the officer of 
the royal army, who rode in a gorgeous uniform 
on a handsome horse close beside him. 


‘What, it may be asked, are the special objects 
of these schools of political science? Usually 
there are three in view: to educate professors and 

‘teachers for their life work, to give young men 

| adequate training for entering upon a career in 
some department of the public service of their 

" state or country, and to fit men for the profession 

i of journalism. 

| ‘There is a broad field of usefulness open to 
intelligent and persevering young men in the 
public service. More and more is it becoming 
recognized that well-trained officials are needed in 
the United States as much as they are in Germany, 
where no one who is not an expert in his line can 
expect to become a civil servant of the state. 

Especially is this true in the diplomatic service 
of the United States, and in the statistical and 
labor bureaus both of the United States and of the 
various states. To meet the demand for trained 
statisticians one of our best schools of political 
science has just established a thoroughly equipped 
statistical bureau, in which practical work will be 
done in codperation with the government and the 
charitable societies of a large city. 

The United States is fortunate in having these 
highly efficient schools of political science in its 
universities. Here the greatest political and social 
questions of the future of the world are to be 
worked out. Here economic problems, such as } 
those involved in the recent strike, must be dealt 
with. 

To deal with them are required not only prac- | 
tical experience, patience and sympathy, but also. 
the broadest views and the deepest insight—and 
these again require a study of the past, and a 
comparison of our own condition with those of 
other countries. The schools of political science 
may be looked to for much help in meeting the | 
difficulties of the future. 
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THE TASK OF LIFE. 





Itis not death but life I fear! 

Tf all the other things were done, ' 
‘Twere not so hard at last to hear 

The suinmons of the sunset gun. : 


But all the chance, the seeming fate, 
‘Dull and unconscious, hold ua back : 
| When I have conquered these, [’ll wait ‘ 
! In patience for the lust attack. 
| PLWH. Savage. | 
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THE “MONROE DOCTRINE.” | 


A statue of our President James Monroe has | 
| been set up in the city of Rio de Janeiro; but the | 


system to any portion of this hemisphere. & 
dangerous to our peace and safety, and tha e 
could not view any attempt by any Enropay 
power to oppress the Spanish-American Countries 
which had become independent, “in ANY other 
light than as a manifestation of an Unfrien| ; 
disposition toward the United States,” 

‘The Monroe doctrine thus announced becaing 
the settled policy of Congress and of the succesits 
administrations, and has been repeatedly approved 
by national conventions of the great parties, It 
has been extended, with more or less locicy 
consistency, in more than one direction. 

Some people understand that the United Stas 
have taken a position which implies a genen: 
oversight of the affairs of all American republic, 
Moreover, according to one view, the Monre 
doctrine gives us rights and obligations not onir 
toward the adjacent islands of the West Indis, 
but toward Hawaii. 

The doctrine in its original form no longer 
requires a threat on our part to enforce it; for the 
United States has become so great that no foreim 
power would think of violating either of th 
principles we have quoted. 
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FLIGHT OF AN EMPREss, 


In a recent most interesting interview, ¥ 
Evans, wife of the American dentist who assistet 
the Empress Eugénie in her fight from Pars 
gave some new details of that excape with which 
the Second Empire concluded. 

The empress left the Tuileries ~) hactily that -te 
had with her only a small hand-bag containia; 
two pocket-handkerchiefs and her prayer.buot 
Dressed in black, which she had worn ever sine 
news came of the terrible defeat of Sedan, hearilr 
velled and accompanied only by one lads, she 
made her way to the office of Doctor Evans, whet 
curiously happened had once sald to her at te 
beginning of the war, the result of which bet 
some degree fo! :, that 1f ever the time cane 
when he could serve her In any way. she ms 
come to him, 

She reminded him of his words and asked b. 
assistance. He was the secretary of the America, 
Ambulance in Paris, and a dinner was to be hel: 
at his house that night, to decide upon mati. 
concerning ambulance work; but while he dare 
not put off the dinner for fear of arousing su 
picion, he arranged to be absent, alleging In excox 
atelegram from his wife at Deauville which made 
his presence there imperative. He and his sen 
tary, Doctor Crane. then started with the te» 
ladies for Deauville. 

Great was the surprise of Mrs. Evans when her 








Then the little king put the hat back on his: government of Brazil has postponed the ceremony husband, after an adventurous journey with bs 
yellow chicken-downy head, snapped the white | of unveiling it until the United States can arrange | mperial charge, arrived in her little parlor, wears 


elastic contentedly under his chin, pulled it 


vigorously away from an ear that got in its way, ° 


sat down with a look of relief and smiled at hi 
smiling mamma, while the carriage was driven 
rapidly away toward El Pardo. 

Minwa Situ. 
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IN THE BEECHWOOD. 


With nota cloud in all the bland blue skies, 
sound like tinkling drops the sense deceives; 

t to lean b: ith dreamy, half-shut 
rhnuts pattering on the leave 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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SCHOOLS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. | 

‘The inost interesting phase of the growth of 
educational institutions in the United States at 
present ig the teaching of political and social 
science. Probably not many persons are aware 
of the great work that is being done along this 
line. 

The beginuing of u full appreciation of the 


day to his favorite play-louse in the garden of | importance of this subject occurred during the 


the little palace of Fl Pardo. 





Mercedes and Isabel. 


women laughed at the guard who motioned for 
her to hurry past. 
“Why should I hasten ?’’ she cried, saucily. 


One of these old ! Civil 


“Although I carry omons, I, too, am a woman, | 
and I ride in advance, on the pathway of the ; 


queen. Do you hear? I ride in advance of the 
queen, Mr. Guard. May I dance on all the 
bones of vour ancestors, if I'l hurry my donkey 
at your bidding!” 

‘The guard of course appeared not to hear her. 
and moved not a muscle of his face. but a 
bystander could sce the gleam of answering fan 
in his dark Castilian eyes, as the old woman, in 
spite of her boasting, slapped her donkey smartly 
and rode on as fast as she could go “in advance 
cf the queen.” 

Presently the roval carriage came. Queen 
Marie Christina smiled at the people from behind 


War. ‘The war brought forward great 
political and economic problems which had 
to be dealt with in a practical way. An 
immense revenue had to be raised to carry 
on the war, and when the struggle was over 
constitutional amendments had to be 
adopted and a course of “reconstruction” 
was called for in the South. 

The difficulties of that great historic 
period suggested to the thoughtful people of 
the country the advisability of more and 
better facilities for instruction to the young 
men of the colleges. When the officers of 
these institutions began to look around 
they found very few men who were com- 
petent tu fill the professorships which they 
proposed to establish. 

It seemed unavoidable to wait until 
scholars could be educated properly in these 
departments. But, as in everything else, 
where there is a real demand, the supply 
is not long in coming. Scores of young men at 
once betook themselves to Europe to seek in the 
universities, particularly in those of Germany, 
the training they could not find in the United 
States. 

As fust as these students returned to the United 
States they found positions in the colleges and 
universities; and to-day there is no country in 
the world which is doing so much as ours to 
advance a thorough knowledge of political science. 
In every university of the first rank there are 
large faculties in this study, giving lectures in 
every branch of the subject. especially in political 
economy, constitutional and international law, 
finance, statistics and sociology. Moreover, at 
least half a dozen able publications are supported 
hy these professors. The number of students has 
inereascd very rapidly in the past few years. 








|to send a man-of-war to take part in the festivities. | 

It was intended that the statue should be | 
unveiled on the Fourth of July last. The selection 
of Mr. Monroe. among all American statesmen, 
‘for the honor of being commemorated in the! 
' capital of the greatest of South American republics | 
| was, of course, due to bis having been the first to! 


express in words the system of foreign policy | 
known as the ‘Monroe doctrine.” 
| Washington's advice, contained in his Farewell , 
Address, was against “entangling alliances” with 
| foreign powers In plain language it meant that 
j this country should ‘mind its own business,” | 
‘and enter into no engagements that might require 
it to go to war when its own interests were not | 
directly involved, or its own territory invaded. 

The Monroe doctrine introduced a modification 
of this general policy. It relates to the interfer- 
ence of foreign, or European countries, with the 
affairs of the American continent. It was 
announced by President Monroe in his annual ' 
message to Congress of December 2, 1823. It is 
expressed in two paragraphs of that message, , 
which were distinct from each other and were 
separated by other matter. The two paragraphs 
referred to different events. 

One of these paragraphs asserted that the 
American continents, ‘by the free and jndepen- 
dent condition which they have assmued and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as | 
| subjects for future colonization by any European | 
powers | 

The occasion for the expression of this view 
was that Russia had made a claim to a large part 
of the coast line upon the western shore of the 
North American continent. This passage was 
written by John Quincy Adains, the Secretary of 
State, and was inserted by Mr. Monroe in the 
message. 

The occasion of the other paragraph of the 
message was as follows: The Holy Alliance, the 
naine given to the alliance formed by the Emperors 
of Russia and Austria and the King of Prussia, 
Was a very powerful combination, professedly in 
the interest of the Christian religion, but really in 
the interest of absolute power. 

It had invaded Spain and had interfered against 
liberty in that country. It was believed to be 
about to attempt to restore to Spain the Spanish- 
American colonies, which had become indepen- 
dent. England had not joined the Alliance. 

: Canning, the English prime minister, suggested 

to our minister to England, Mr. Rush. that the 
, two countries should unite in opposition to any 
| such attempt. This proposition was reported to 
| his government by Mr. Rush, and it was’ this 
which suggested the declarations in this paragraph 
of the message. 

In the midst of a passage of some length, Mr. | 
Monroe said that we owed it to the friendly | 
relations existing between the United States and | 
{the European powers to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their | 














| protection. 


ready. 


and anxious, and ina low voice told ber that the 
lady who so short a time ago was Empress of the 
french was in the next room, requiring help ant 
He then brought her in, and after 
being provided with fresh Hnen by her hostess -br 
sat down to dine, first hanging handkerchiefs ov 
the door-knobs that no one might listen or look in 
atthe keyholes Doctor Evans having passed ber 





| off as an invalid, they dispensed with a waiter, 0 
ithe ground of her being too nervous to endure 


strange faces, and Mrs. Evans set the table ap! 
waited herself, although this seemed to dlstres. 
the empress, who constantly exclaimed 

“Ah, how much trouble I am giving!” 

After the meal, during the long evening of 
suspense while they waited for a message {rm 
Lord John Burgoyne, an Englishman whose y3e 
was lying in the harbor, to whom Doctor Eras 
had appealed to give the unhappy fugitive + 
passage to England, the empress talked patheticall: 
of her hasty flight, showing her shabby clothe: 
and the two handkerchiefs which she bad herelf 
washed on the journey and then pressed bette 
the leaves of her prayer-book to tron them. 

“The thing 1 would have liked to bring ava: 
with me above all othere,” she exclaimed, “3 
the tiny brush with which T used to brush m 
boy’s hair when he was a baby,” and go saying se 





| broke down and wept bitterly ; adding through her 
‘ subs that she had left the little brush in the baby 


basket, and asking ff Mrs. Evans did not think i 
might be overlooked.and left untouched. 

“No one but the mother would care for ansthine 
like that.” 

Near midnight word came that the yacht 
Eugénie, her lady, and Doctor Evan 
urted toward the wharf, and Mrs. Evans watchel 
them steal quietly through the bright moonlieh! 
which was tuo soon overcast. A-fearful storm 
gathering, In which the man.of.war Captain, the 
most powerful in the British navy, commanded by 
Sir John Burgoyne's counin, went down; but the 
ttle yacht, though torn and battered, weathered 
the tempest, and after twenty hours of terror came 
safely to anchor at Ryde. 








——__+#+- 
A REMEDY FOR STRIKES. 


A visitor to the glags.works of an enterprising 
company in Pennsylvania, was conducted by one! 
the heads of the firm through the different depa" 
ments of the business. The owner was an eth 
slast in his craft, and eagerly described its develop 
ment from the earliest tines until the present. 
explained the numerous old methods, and spoke 4 
the secrets of staining and painting glass, preserve" 
for centuries in the sitme Italian families. 

Then he described the modern methods of Fit 
manufacture, the complex machinery. the counl!* 
appliances, the delicate handling and marvellous 
skill required to produce euch of the dny ac 
before them in its perfection. As he picked ur 
of these vases to Illustrate his meaning, it fell a" 
waa broken Into fragments. ian 

“What a pity!’ the visitor exclaimed. W 
you have no doubt sume method of mending #" 
restoring it without a flaw?" 

“No. Except to melt it over again.” 

Yo you mean that among all these ¢ 
new discoveries in glasswork there has 
been found of mending a fracture?” 


ountles 
no wat 
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COMPANION. 











“No way,” the owner replied, smiling, “but the 
one known from the first—the fire.” 

This great nation of ours is not unlike that man- 
ufactory, except that citizens are molded in it 
instead of vases. Into their making the countless 
methods of ages have gone. Briton and Celt, the 
Hun, the Germa: nd the Russian, together with 
the people of other nations, make the constituents 
from which a higher civilization may be formed. 
With these masses the republic strives to form self- 
sustaining, happy communities. Laws, methods, 
devices almost infinite in range and number, are 
brought to bear upor them. 

Suddenly civil and social order is disturbed, and 
then follows the fracture of communities and even | 
states, as at Chicago this simmer. Neither shrewd | 
legislative device nor the expedients of mere policy 
can bring these broken fragments together. If 
done at all, it must be done in the old way, ac 
ing to a recipe found in the oldest of all books; by 
the justice, the common sense, the humanity that 
find their justification in the words of Him who 
said unto all men, “Thou shall love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 
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KLEBER. 


General Kleber, who fills an illustrious place in 
French history at the time when France bade fair 
to be the mistress of Europe, was a remarkable 
soldier, capable of directing troops on the battle. | 
field, and of animating them with his own intrepid 
spirit. Yet he could not get on perfectly with the | 
dignitaries of state, and was intolerant of official 
pretensions. 

He was not liked by any of the Republican 
governments which succeeded the Revolution, for 
he had a caustic tongue and a haughty and too} 
independent manner. He had repeatedly refused 
to visit the Directors on any pretense; but Pétiet, 
the Minister of War, who wished to bring his 
merits into notice, persuaded him one day to make 
acall upon Barras. 

They found the Director at a game of picquet, | 
and as he was playing when they entered the | 
room, he merely saluted them witha nod. When 
the game was over he rose and addressed Kleber 
on some general topics connected with the army. 
When his turn came to resume the game he 
deserted him, and Pétiet and Kleber left the 
house. They were hardly outside when Kleber 
exclaimed: 

“Is that the way they receive a man supposed to 
have filled worthily an important post?” | 

“Why, what haye you to complain of?” asked 
the Minister of War. “You have been very well | 
treated. He spoke to you.” 

h, if that be so, if I have been well treated,” 
said Kleber, “never ask me to see another of 
them.” 

When the Directors applied to him, in a time of 
great stress, he amazed them by answering: 

“I will, if you choose, shoot down your enemies 
but if I turn my face to them, I shall turn my ba 
on you.” 

No wonder that he fell into a kind of disgrace, 
having failed to conciliate the powers that ruled 
‘he state, and he was only drawn forth from his 
cetirement by the brilliant young soldier, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who had the insight to recognize his 
abilities. Then came the unsuccessful yet some- 
times glorious Egyptian campaign, and from this 
Kleber never returned. 
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AN EXAMPLE. 


Asa people, we should be willing to learn from 
those who have anything good to teach us—eyen 
from foreign countries with whose industrial and | 
social systems we have in a general way little 
sympathy. 

We might with profit take a hint, for instance. 
from the official “Conciliation Board for Mine 
Disputes” of Great Britain—a legalized board made | 
up of delegates from both employers and from the | 
miners’ anions. 

This board has already, with the full consent of | 
both masters and men, accepted the principle of a 
“minimum living wage’—a figure below which 
the employers guarantee that wages shall not fall 
for the space of two years. 

The employés, on their part, bind themselves not 
to strike during that period, provided this recog. 
nized “living wage” is paid. 

During this time, therefore, the public, which is 
often made to suffer greatly through interruptions 
in the mining of coal, is reasonably protected 
against any such contingency. 

Conciliation, with due regard to the rights of 
both parties, should in labor matters supplant the 
operation of the law of pure greed on both sides, 
which will take as much as it can get from the 
opposite party, and gives as little as can be extorted | 
from it. 
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HAVELOCK’S DISCOMFITURE. 


Colonel Maude tells a new story of the famous | 
General Havelock in his “Memories of the Mutiny.” | 

Havelock and Maude, who commanded his 
artillery, were both short of men after the capture 
of Cawnpore, and they coveted twenty gunners of 
the Spurgin-Dickson force. Finally they could 
stand the temptation no longer, and with a “press- 
gang” spirit in their minds, they went on board the 
steamer Burrampootra and picked out the best of 
them. 

The poor fellows protested as well as they knew 
how, manufacturing all the Indian diseases they 
could think of, but to no avail. Necessity overrode 
compassion. 

As soon as the men had been selected General 
Havelock ordered them to parade, and then pro- 
ceeded with his usual pomp to deliver to them a} 
Napoleonic oration. 

“My men,” he began, “I have come to thank you | 
for so nobly volunteering to assist your country in 
the hour of her great peril.””. The general halted 
for breath. 

The poor fellows evidently did not understand 

















| for the people must have something to read. 


|nized as having known a qué 


rHE YOUTH 


one of the gunners stepped forward out of line, 
saluted in a slouching sort of way, and said: | 

“Beg pardon, sir, we aint no volunteers at all; 
we only come ’cause we was forced to come! 

Ready-witted as the general was, this new view 
of the case took him so completely aback that he 
collapsed, and with a word brought the parade to a 
sudden end. 








HONORARY 


It is to be supposed, “in the judgment of charity,” 
at least, that college degrees are never conferred in 
these days except as they are deserved. This has 
not always been true, however, and partly for this 
reason, partly, perhaps, out of a feeling of modesty, 
some men have shunned honorary titles almost as 
earnestly as others have coveted them. Speaking 
about this subject, the Boston Watchman says: 


Judge Peters is authority for the statement that 
after Lafayette had been made a doctor of laws by 
one of our colleges, Baron Steuben was in great 
fear lest he should meet with a similar mishap. 
Having to pass through a college town where the 
marquis had been thus distinguished, the old 
warrior halted his men, and thus addressed them: 
‘ou shall spur de horse vell, and ride troo de | 
town like de mischief, for, if dey catch you, dey 
make one doctor of you.” 

The tough old soldier had no more respect for 
such a -distinotion than his conutryman, Handel, 
who refused to accept the degree of doctor of 
music from Oxford. 

“Vat, frow my money away for dat—de block- 
head’s vish! I no vant to be von doctor.” 

There is a story that long ago, when college 
degrees were scattered somewhat lavishly, an 
illiterate rich man, having been honored with a 
degree by a college which he had laid under obliga 


DEGREES. | 














| tion, made a wager that he could obtain a similar 


honor for his servant. 

He won the wager, and encouraged by his suc 
cess, made another that he could obtain a degree 
for his horse. This time, however, he lost. The 
college authorities got wind of his game, and in | 
answer to his letter requesting a doctorate for So | 
and so, the president wrote a courteous note, | 
saying that though the trustees were very anxious 
to oblige so good a friend of the college, they had | 
found on examination of the records that though | 
they had once conferred a degree upon a jackass 
the was no precedent for conferring one upon a 
horse. 





THE INTREPID FISHERS. 


‘The French people are extremely fond of angling, 
though their streams are comparatively destitute | 
of fish, and their lakes and ponds are few. Many 
Frenchmen, nervous and excitable on other occa- 
sions, are content to sit by a stream with a pole 
and wait all day for a bite. 


| 
In a certain country town not far from Paris there 


| exists an ancient fishing club, named the Intrepid 


Fishers of Marpignon. A ‘pretty stream goes 
through Marpignon, but for many, mauy years not 









|one fish had been’ seen in this ‘stream. So the 
intrepid fishers had nothing to do. 
The excitement may be imagined, therefore, 





when the word ran through Marpignon that a large | 
barbel—a very tough and gamy fish—had been seen | 
in the stream. ‘The intrepid fishers turned out, and 
having ascertained that there was indeed a barbel 
in the stream, immediately stopped the water some 
little distance above and below him with gratings, 
so that he could not get away. 

Then they ranged themselves joyfully: along-the 
stream with hook and line, and all went to fishing 
for the one fish. 

By and by one intrepid fisher caught him, and 
immediately threw him back into the water. Inthe 
course of time another caught him and did the | 
same. 

For three days the intrepid fishers kept at work, 
catching this one barbel; and at the end of that 
time the fish died of exhaustion and loss of blood. | 
Then the intrepid fishers counted up the notches | 
that they had made on their fish-poles, and the man 
who had caught the barbel the most times was | 
declared the champion fisherman of Marpignon, | 
and recelyed great honors. 

















THEIR CHOICE, 


People who find it tiresome to read a book more 
than once will scarcely credit the story which is 
told of one of the Scilly Isles. The entire library 
of this little island consisted, a century or more 
ago, of a single copy of the “History of Doctor 
Faustus.” 


As most of the inhabitants were able to read,— | 
Pee words were not too difficult,—the con. 
u 








urer’s story had been handed from house to house, 
until from’ perpetual thumbing very little of his 
enchantments or his catastrophe was left legible. 

When this alarming state of things became 
evident, a meeting of the principal inhabitants was 
called to discuss what could be done to remedy it, 








A proposal was made and carried, that as soon 
as the season permitted an intercourse with 
Cornwall, a supply of books should be ordered. 
The question arose what these books should be, 
but at last it was settled amicably that an order 
should be transmitted to Pen for another 
copy of the “History of Doctor Faustus.” And | 
then the meeting joyously broke up. 












ONE CARRIAGE-LOAD. 


General Thiébault used to tell, many years after 
the event, the story of a novel birthday party at 
which he present when a young man. 

The lady in whose honor it was given had told 
her husband some time before that she did not wish 
the usu ice of the day, but that, | 
if he much desired it, he might invite a very 

ew friends, say as many as could come in a single 














ack. 

On the evening of the birthday a hack drove up 
to the gate, but stopped in an oblique or cornerwise 
position, so that only one door could be seen from 
the house. Out of this door the lady, who stood 
with her husband at the parlor window, saw alight | 
one after another four men, and then, to her 
astonishment, a fifth, a sixth, a seventh, and so on 
till there were forty-two. 

By the time the sixth or seventh had made his 
Appearance she saw through the joke, and an even- 
ing of lively festivities followed. | 
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RETORT. 
The following keen retort is attributed to the 
French artist, Couture: | 





A man stepped in front of him whom. he recog- 
rter of a century 
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The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts | 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. (Ade. 
—— 

“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice” is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal, 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. (Ade. 








CULVER ACADEMY, g2.'ais2teinss 


prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools an 
jusiness. i Drill, extensive athletic ground 
and gymnasium. "For illustrated circulars address 
REV. J. H. MCKENZIE, Ph.D., Marmont, Indiana, 
GENTS | Fhe Basle, Pencil Companys 
ONLY. | New Peneil Sharpener with one 
ndard pencils. Ask your Storekeeper 
has none send us five cents and we 
Will send you a sample, 
EAGLE PENCIL ©O,, 7% Franklin St., New York. | 


It's so Easy to Light ” 
De the “B & H” amp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 

Send for our little | 
+ Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 


& HUBBARD MFG. 
Boston 

MERIE 

Boston, Mass., 145 Dartmouth Street. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors: Ross Turner, Ernest L. Major, Joseph 
De Camp, George Brewster, 'W, J. Kaula, Henry 3, 
Pennell, Annie E. Riddle, F. M. Cowles, W. E. Burbank, 

The Twelfth Year of this well-established School will 
open Oct. Ist. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, 
including Stil Life and Water-Colors, 

Special attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Il- 
lustrating. Classes in Modelling and Decorative Design. 

Students have free access to the galleries of the | 
Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred dollars ($500) 
given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For cireu- 
lars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 
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“Our Combination” 


Same value as thousands have paid us 5.00, wi 
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THE BLACK CAT OF BECKERDAM. 


Though otherwise a man of good habits, Josiah 
Becker when moved, I am sorry to say, swore 
loudly. For this reason ‘Becker's damn" became 
a unit of square measure with the wits of the 
neighborhood, who declared that it stood for the 
number of acres beyond which Becker's swearing 
could not be heard. Strangers, however, mistook 
it for the name of the little settlement about the 
sawmill that Becker had built on Muskrat Creek, 
and spelled it without the final n. Later, when 
the town grew large enough to attract the atten- 
tion of the postal authorities, they adopted this 
mistake, and added another of their own. They 
dropped the possessive ending and called the 
place Beckerdam. 

Muskrat Creek is the outlet to Muskrat Lake 
in northern Michigan, and is in the midst of 
magnificent pine Jands. From the sawmill first 
built by Becker ultimately grew a flour mill, and 
various other cognate factories. Lumber, how- 
ever, is the principal business of Beckerdam. 


The Beckerdam Lumber Company is its largest : 


firm, and Becker, who is a very enterprising, 
capable man, runs the company and—as the slang 
is—owns thetown. The inhabitants, in its earlier 
days, were lumbermen and their families. 

Soon after the first log camps were established 
about Muskrat Lake the settlers began to suffer 
from the depredations of some beast of prey. 
The first pigs born in the valley were decimated. 
A small dog that chased a rabbit into the tamarack 
swamp never returned. Several house cats dis- 
appeared. 

Jonas Catchley built a log cabin a mile above 
Muskrat Lake, on the edge of the tamarack swamp, 
and bronght the first sheep ever seen in that 





Going to the Woods. 


region. His lambs were carried off one by one. 
Then two of the grown sheep were killed and 
mangled and their carcasses dragged away. 


THE YOUTH 


little girl, been a young fellow of cool and 
methodical temper. His kindly art drew from 
the child a clear statement of her adventure, and 
plain directions as to where it had occurred. 

Hastily snatching the rifle and axes, the men 
ran to the swamp. They soon found, on the light 
snow, the sad traces of the wildcat’s work. The 
sled lay overturned, but the wild animal had 
gone, with its prey, into the deeper recesses 
of the swamp. 

With fierce but careful skill they followed the 
slight traces. For hours they threaded the arches 
of the swamp, until every hiding-place had been 
searched, and the trail had long been lost. 

In vain! The swamp fiend had escaped. 

It was after dark when the frightful news was 
brought, by one of the returning hunters, to 
Becker's mill. Immediately there was a general 
commotion. Becker ordered the steam whistle 
blown, often and loud, to notify every body within 
hearing to hurry to the mill, for this was an 
alarm signal. Every known hunter in the whole 
force was ordered to prepare for an organized 
search, to start at daylight in the morning. 

John Becker announced that he would pay a 
reward of fifty dollars to whoever should kill 
the murderous beast. 

All day long the agonized mother had been left 
alone with her wounded little girl. For several! 
hours she went wildly about the cabin, wringing 
her hands, ery ing, exclaiming, moaning and twice 
kneeling and praying half crazily. Her husband, 
in his fariously vengeful pursuit of the destroyer 
of his babe, quite forgot his sorely-stricken wife 
and wounded little daughter. 

After some hours the wounds of the little girl 
inflamed, so that she fairly shrieked with pain, 
as well as with terror and sorrow. 

This may have been a partial blessing for the 
mother. It distracted her from her hysterical 
grief, forced her to control herself, and gave her 
occupation in dressing and trying to alleviate her 
danghter’s hurts. While she was doing this, she 
drew from the child a more detailed story of 
the tragedy. 

“‘He was a black dog,"’ said the girl. 

“It wasn't a dog, dear; it was a wildcat. And 
it wasn't black; it was a yellow brown.” 

“No, ma, he was black,—just as black as 
| Freddy Smith's black cat; but he was as big asa 
| dog. He had a short tail; it was cut off half- 
| way up.” ’ 

“No, dear, wildcats all have short tails. Oh, 
‘my baby! my baby!” 

“Don't, ma, you hurt my arm.”* 

“There, child, I won't; I'll take care of you. 
Don't cry! You're all the child mother has 
now,”’ kissing the child passionately. ‘Tell me 
all about it, dear.” 

“Well, he fell out of the tree and hit himself 
‘right on the sled. 1 ‘spect it hurt him, ‘cause he 
screamed so. Then he took baby, and I pounded 
him to make him let go.” 

The poor mother groaned. 

“But he wouldn't let go. He scratched my 
back with both feet. He bit me so hard on m. 
shoulder that 1 felldown. Baby didn't ery—"* 

The unhappy mother cowered on the floor and 
moaned: ‘Oh, my baby! oh, my baby 

Then," the little girl went on, ‘he climbed up 
into the tree with baby, and I ran home to call 
you.”" 

‘The women of the neighborhood found Mrs. 
Catchley tending the little girl with shaking hands, 
as though she had an ague; and the child was 
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| man that can find him, if anybody can. You're | More deer and other game would have been sh 
| coming, Kemos :*" | but the men were in pursuit of beasts of prey 
*‘Kemos no hunt Muskrat Lake swamp debbil. | only, and especially of one aniimal—the alleged 
; Kemos no come.” black wildcat known as “the devil of Muskrat 
“Why not? It isn’t every day an Indian can | Lake swamp,” if such a beast really existed. 
pick up fifty dollars.” None of the hunters that day got a glimpse of 
| ‘Becker keep fifty dollar. Nobody get ‘um.|any black cat. There were several accidents 
‘You see. Somebody get hurt, bad. You see.| during the day's hunt, and when the baffled 
Kemos no git hurt.” ; hunters limped home, Kemos and Smith ex. 
This roused a general curiosity, and the pair: changed glances and shrugged their shoulders. 
were closely questioned. Smith was sullen and| Becker could not afford .to stop the mill or 
camp work for another 
general hunt, nor did 
any one believe that 
another day's general 
hunt would do any 
good. Becker said that 
his fifty-dollar reward 
would hold good the 
year through. He ad- 
viged the men to spend 
their off days hunting 
down the cruel beast, 
and declared he wonld 
= possess its pernicious 
skin if he had to rake 
the whole conntry with 
a fine-tooth comb. 
These calculations 
proved faulty. Only 
three days later another 
small dog that ventured into the 
tamarack swamp did not return, and 
his mangled body was afterward found 
in a thicket. Every week, all winter 
long, some new depredation kept the 
settlement excited. 
Gradually a general fear came over the 
Women and children carefully avoided 
the woods. Small children were not allowed to go 
out-of-doors after dark. The larger boys, when 
they visited the swamp for gum, went in bodies 
of not less than four or five, at least one or twe 
of whom were armed with rifles, while the others 
carried axes and knives. 
For hardy courage, whose fiercest energy is 
governed by a wary and calculating brain, the 
American woodsman has no superior in the whole 
world. Nevertheless, a8 weeks wore away with 
that dark demon still infesting the winter woods, 
in spite of hunters continually searching his 
haunts, in spite of traps, deadfalls and poisoned 
meat, it is not strange that the superstition grew 
into belief that some malicious demoniac intelli- 
gence inhabited the black skin of the invisible 
swamp demon. Superstitious fancies breed and 
refused to answer. Kemos was evasive at first; | grow contagious in uneducated communities 
but, by and by, seeing that they were in earnest | They spread from breath to breath like a moral 
‘and did not mock at him, as he had seemed to , diphtheria. i 
expect they would, he relaxed and enlightened Of all the hunters of the black cat, Jonas 
them. Catchley was the most vindictive and persistent. 
| “Nebber hear ob debbil ob Muskrat Lake | At first his sick wife and wounded child kept him 
| swamp, eh? Hunter know 'um longtime. Injun much at home, though even then he stole off 
| know ‘um long time. You hunt ‘um, you get! into the swamp every day. 
‘hurt. Two, five, mebbe ten year ago, Kemos see Later, he had to work to support his family 
/‘um. Black wildcat, black like black hat,” touch- ; and pay the doctor. But gradually he withdrew 
| ing with his finger a black felt hat on the head of ! himself more and more from work, and spent his 
one of the party. **Kemos, big fool, shoot at ‘um. !time in the swamp and woods. No traps nor 
Miss ‘um. Black cat run. Kemos set bear-trap, | poisoned meat for him! A father’s love for his 
; catchee black cat. No catchee black cat. Trap | dead child demanded the satisfaction of a personal 
‘slip, jump, catchee Kemos. See,’ showing his encounter. Only the rifle, the axe and the knife 
twisted arm. ‘Kemos go long way troo woods; | would serve his hatred. 
can't git trap off arm. Black cat come in tree; Slowly, as disappointment followed disappoint- 
; scream, laugh at Kemos one, two, six time. | ment in a long procession, his unsuccessful spite 
Kemos die in woods, ‘cept nudder Injun come | grew into monomania and crazed his brain. He 












people. 





Muskrat Creek. 





One December day little Rhoda Catchley, aged now in a fever. But their experience cared for along find um. Kemos no hurt black cat now." | ceased hunting by day, and took to hunting by 
cight years, was drawing her baby brother on her both as skilfully as a physician, and soon they | Some of the men laughed, but others listened night. A little before dark each afternoon he 


sled, and went into the edge of the tamarack 
swamp to get gum. The swamp was frozen so as 
to make firm walking; and not finding gum on 
the first trees, she went a little further into the 
swamp and presently came running and screaming 
back to the house, without the sled or baby, and 
with her clothing torn, and her face, hands, arms 
and one shoulder pouring blood from a dozen 
lacerated wounds, evidently the work of some 
wild beast. 

“Oh ma? the baby! The dog's got him!" she 
screamed, hysterically. ‘I tried to whip him off, 
but I couldn't. He fell right down out of the tree. 
He grabbed baby and climbed up the tree again. 
Oh! oh! oh!” 

It was, of course, several minntes before Mrs. 
Catchley, herself at once almost wild with excite- 
ment, could get from the frightened and suffering 
child any further account of the dreadful tragedy. 
Then she ran for her husband, who was at 
work a mile away. 

When she reached him she was too much 
exhausted to speak, but her face of agony and 
her wild gestures indicated some fearful calamity. 

He caught his wife in his arms and started for 
home, running, accompanied by three men who 
had been chopping with him. One of these ran 
ahead to the hause, where he found the little girl 
rolling on the floor and screaming with pain and 
fright. With a woodsman's promptitude, he at 
once washed and bound up the girl's wounds. A 
glance at them told him that they had been 
inflicted by a wildcat. 

By the time Catchley and the other two men 
arrived at the cabin with the poor mother, the 
woman was in hysterics, writhing in her husband's 
arms, and wildly screaming : 

“The baby! O Jim, the baby! Run and save | 
him! Put me down and run! In the tamarack 
swamp. Run! Let goof me! Run, Jim, run!” 

The men would not have known where to run 
had not Joc Stithers, who was taking care of the , 


had both mother and child 
asleep. So the father 
and husband found them 
when he returned. 

When the hunters as- 
'sembled the next morn- 
‘ing, they were joined by 
a white man, Bill Smith, 
;and an Indian, Keios, 
; both widely known as 
| skilled hunters. Smith 
| had a terrible scar on his 
i face, caused by the ex- 
i plosion of a rifle. The 
[left fore-arm of Kemos 
was crooked, having been 
broken and = unskilfully 
set. 

: When Joe Stithers told 

the party that the little 
| Sirl insisted that the wild- 
cat was black, it was 
j noticed that both Smith 
and Kemos suddenly lost 
all interest in the hunt. 
They eyed each other with 
a silent intelligence, as 
men who could a tale 
unfold if they would, and 
prepared to spend the day 
loafing about the mill. 
To an inquiry whether 
he would go with the 
hunters, Smith answered 
coldly . ‘No, boys; I don’t feel any call to tramp 
after a black cat,” with a singular emphasis on 
the word “black.”” 

“Come, now,” said one of the men, “you know 
that’s only a mistake of the little gal. There 
isn’t any black cat; but there is a brute of a 
wildcat, and Becker will pay fifty dollars for the 
murderous critter’s hide. And you're just the 


Jonas on 











soberly and pressed the 
Indian for more. 
““Nudder Injun see 
black cat las’ year. Shoot 
“um; miss ‘um. Go ‘way. 
Injon wade ‘cross ribber, 
slip foot, fall down, hurt 
head on stone. Black 
cat climb tree by ribber; 








time. Squaw hear ‘um. 
Injun drown.” 

Kemos paused and 
looked long and fixedly 


bornly silent. But after 
a little he nodded to 
Kemos. 

“See face,’ resumed the 
Indian, indicating Smith's 
scarred visage. ‘Smit’ 
see black cat in swamp. 
Shoot ‘um. Miss ‘um. 
Rifle low up. Smit’ fall 


dere long time. Black cat 
come, scream, laugh in 
tree six, fourtime. Sinit* 
dog growl, show teeth, 
keep cat off. Smit’ get 
up; go away; get well. 
Smit’ no hunt black cat 
the Trall. now. T'ink Smit’ big 
fool—Kemos big fool go 

hunt debbil ‘gain? Not much!" 
The pair lounged lazily off, in search of whiskey 
and tobacco, leaving an unpleasant impression 





with the hunters, who nevertheless went in pursuit | 
| pork. 


of the animal. 

From daylight till after dark the hunt swept a 
wide extent of country. Its results were three 
bears, five wildcats, seven wolves and one deer. 


down like dead. Lay | 


scream, laugh one, t'ree | 


at Smith. Smith sat stub- | 


would arm himself and go into the swamp, alter- 
nately to prowl and lie in wait, like the wild beast 
he pursued, till daylight. 
| He was a man of unusual strength and activity, 
\ and did not doubt the result, if he could tind his 
enemy. 
| It happened that Becker discovered, through his 
foreman, that Jonas Catchley was doing no work, 
| on the same morning that he heard of the doctor 
sending in his bill and receiving pay from 
Catchley'’s scanty purse. 

Thereupon Becker called in his foreman, and 
received him with a burst of indignant protest 
that stopped the entire mill gang from their work 
for several minutes. 

The foreman knew his employer, and waited 
patiently. When he got a chance to talk, after 
the mill-owner became breathless, he quietly said 
that he and “the boys’’ were making a weekly 
allowance to Mrs. Catchley out of their wages. 

“And counting me out of it! me! ME! Isn't 
John Becker anybody in this community? Why, 
you fellows are trying to sneak into a good thing 
ahead of John Becker. Well, now, look you 
here. Jonas Catchley gets half time every month 
till that black swamp demon is skinned, whether 
he does any work or not. Hi, there!" turning to 
the mill crew, ‘What are you standing idle for? 
Jump to your work! jump!" and he rushed 
among them, setting the wheels of industry 
spinning again in an instant. 

Then he relieved his feelings by execrating the 
doctor from the beginning of his generation to 
his remotest posterity. When he ceased, from 
exhaustion, the foreman quietly informed hin 








‘that the doctor, though himself a poor man with 
‘a family to support, had returned half his bill to 


Mrs. Catehley, through “the boys,” in flour and 


Becker felt that even his unique ability was 
insufficient to express a just opinion of this 





generosity. He glared, specchless, for a long 
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breath or two, then he commanded in a hoarse 
whisper, like a chief conspirator instructing secret 
doom : | 

“Boys, if any other doctor comes into this 
settlement, Ail? him!’ and turned meditatively | 
to his business. 

The foreman slowly screwed one eye and 
blinked at the men through the other with a 
world of intense meaning, which every body seemed | 
to understand, for they all put on countenances | 
as wooden as the material they handled, and sent | 
sawdust and shavings flying. 

Late in the winter it was reported through the 
settlement that Jonas Catchley was deranged. 
This report obtained more credence from its being 
countenanced by the preacher. The unhappy 
father's night hunting, his silent sullenness when 
called upon by his neighbors, his neglect of work, 
and his fierce, careworn appearance, were common 
topics of remark. 

The good preacher had called frequently upon 
the bereaved family, seeking to lend them such 
spiritual comfort as he found warrant for in his 
religious faith. But he lacked tact; he exhorted 
when he should have consoled; he consoled when 
he should have exhorted; he argued when com- | 
passion was needed, and was pitiful just when 
the stricken soul needed to be braced up by strong 
severity. So he irritated the man’s sore heart 
through not comprehending his varying moods. 

Nevertheless the mourning mother gradually 
Jearned to rest her sorrows upon divine compas- 
sion. But the strong-willed father, hugging to 
his stubborn soul a burning passion for revenge, 
heard these dissertations with silent disdain. 














A wise clergyman, though he had the tongue of | 
St. Paul and the heart of St. John, would hesitate 
to approach a spirit so fierce, so sore, and so 
repellant. One day, after long irritation, the 
woodsman’s patience broke. He savagely retorted | 
upon the astonished clergyman: « 

“Are you sure there 1s a God ?”” 

“Poor soul, I know there is.” 

“There must be,”’ muttered the brooding father. 
“It was too monstrous for mere nature."" 

“A just God, of infinite mercy and power, Who 
doeth all things well. Trust Him, brother.” 

“What! Infinite power look on calmly through | 
the eyes of infinite justice and mercy and see my 
baby—my innocent, pretty darling—throttled by 
that brute, and never stir to save him! Trust 
Him! I'll trust myself. When I find this black 
deyil—and I shall find him—I'll ask no help of 
heaven or men. I care not what demon is in his 
skin. There, that’s enough,’’—seeing that the 
preacher was about to argue. ‘You torment me 
with words, words, words of which you don't | 
know the meaning. Leave!” | 

Late in March there were signs that winter was 
about to break up. Rain alternated with snow 
warm days were followed by severe cold; the 
swamps filled and froze again. After one gusty 
day there was promise of a still, moonless night. 
About dusk Jonas Catchley stole from his cabin 
to the wolfy swamp, armed, to prowl its murky 
precincts through the night. 

He was, no doubt, a crazed man. His gaunt 
and bony frame, the glare of his deep-set eyes 
from their thicket of uncut hair and beard, his 
careworn, resolute face, his ragged and dirty 
garments, all testified to a mind diseased. 

Under the thickening trees it was already dark 
when the unhappy man entered their dismal 
arches. As the night drew on their gloom 
increased, beneath a cloudy sky, to absolute 
blackness. The dying wind breathed in the 
topmost boughs, with faint rustlings, as if ghosts 
were treading their bending floor. 

He had gone his slow round of the swamp, 
from gloom to gloom, and at last had penetrated | 
to the middle of the place without unusual 
incident, when he was fiercely grappled just above 
his left ankle. 

The shock and pain brought the man to his | 
knees. But he instantly knew what it was that 
had seized him. He was so familiar with the 
swamp that he knew in the dark almost every 
square foot that it covered; but he had blundered 
a little aside, and set his foot in a trap. 

His thick clothing, tucked inside coarse boot- | 
tops, saved the bone from being broken or the | 














rid of so strong a trap. Crawling forward, he 
found a log elevated a few inches above the ice. 

Thrusting the muzzle of his rifle under the log, 
he adjusted its middle upon the top of one of the 
trap-springs, and bore it down with the leverage 
thus obtained. Then he tied it down with his 
handkerchief, shifted the rifle to the other spring, 
and bore that down. 

Being very careful to avoid a slip, he was now 
able to extricate his foot. He then coolly reset 
the trap and, taking off his boot and sock, bound 
up his wounds with his handkerchief, stopping 
the flowing blood. 
and boot, and was again ready for action. 


exultation : 

“The Injun said they all got hurt, and then the 
black devil showed itself. Now I've got hu 
trying to pierce the thick darkness with his glaring 
eyes, and listening with vengeful eagerness for the 
slightest sound. ‘Ah, thank God, and here he 
comes !”” 

Was it the scent of the fresh blood that had, 
perhaps, pervaded the swamp? Or was there 
really some mysterious intelligence that warned 
the swamp demon when his victims had been 
overtaken by disaster? Certainly at this instant 
an indescribably menacing and fierce scream 
sounded from the top of the tree under which he 
stood, and a moment after the boughs rattled as 
a dark body fell upon him. 

He rose to meet it, knife in hand, with an 
exultant yell, even more savagely vindictive than 
the cry of the wild beast. 

For the space of a minute there was a fearful 
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struggle. The overmastering 

strength and weight of the man literally 

crushed the animal down upon the ice, where 

he choked, slashed and pierced the life out of it, 

notwithstanding its prodigious activity and the 
dreadful fury of its claws and teeth. 

His own hurts were unfelt, though the flesh was 
torn from part of his forehead, one cheek laid 
open to the bone, and his brawny chest scored 
with gashes by the creature’s hind feet. 

He felt about in the dark till he recovered his 
rifle, and then staggered home, still clutching the 
throttled monster's throat. 

His wife met him several rods from the house. 
The noise of that combat—during which the man 
had unconsciously uttered as horrible cries of 
furious rage as had the furious beast—awakened 
her from her sleep, when she at once seized what 
arms she could find, lighted a lantern, and started 
to the rescue with all a woman's frenzy of 
devotion. 

She led him into the cabin, exclaiming at his 
gory appearance, heedless in her first anxiety of 
the prey he bore. 

As soon as he was within doors he dropped the 
dead body of the animal upon the floor, stood 
staggering while he stripped off his rent clothing, 
reeled over to the bed and lunged heavily upon it, 
aying, in a faint and tired murmur: 

“In mercy let me sleep!" 

In a moment he plunged into a slumber so 
profound that he knew nothing of his wife’s 
night-long labor, bathing, bandaging, trimming 
and anointing his wounds, with such loving but 
crude surgery as she knew how to practise. 











| that but a few years ago grew untouched, where | pendence, 


Then he replaced his sock | a foothold in the wild New World, and full inde- 
While | pendence for their sex was honorably earned by 
doing this he muttered to himself with crazy | the women of ‘76. 





| that many of our women, accepting all this as a 


Such was the mighty reaction of overstrained | 


nature, after his four months’ maniacal tension 
of brain and body. 

With the doctor, the next day, came almost the 
entire population of Beckerdam, to examine the 
body of the immense black lynx that had been 
so long the terror of the district. Lynxes have 
long been somewhat rare in Michigan, and the 
black lynx is rare any where. 

he skin of this specimen was so cut by the 
vengeful knife of the woodsman that it was 
worthless as fur or for stuffing. Nevertheless 
John Becker had it carefully removed, and it is 
still nailed to the wall of his office, head down, 
with its grinning teeth just above his desk, the 
skin revealing in its rents the deadly nature of 
the combat between the man and the animal. 

Jonas Catchley, as soon as he was sufficiently 
recovered from his wounds, removed to another 
part of the state. He could not bear the view of 
Muskrat Lake swamp, nor could his wife. He 
even shrank from the familiar faces of his 
Muskrat Lake neighbors. 

In another home, it is hoped, the tender merey 














now are happy homes and the noisy industry of 
shop and factory and busy traffic. 
L. J. Bates. 








SOME AMERICAN GIRLS. 
By Marion Harland. 


The clinging-vine type has never been a favorite 
with American women. Wives and daughters 
were active in securing for the struggling colonies 


Nowhere else are women treated with such 
respect as they consider their inalienable right in 
this republic; nowhere else are fathers so indul- 
gent to their daughters, husbands so chivalric to 
their wives, brothers and sisters upon such terms | 
of jolly comradeship. I wish I had not to add 


matter of course, seldom bethink themselves that 
women would not have the first place in home | 
and community were American men less just and | 
mmagnanimous. 

By the time our American girl can walk alone | 
her big brother is her obedient servant. He is | 
commonly taught to leave the comfortable chair 
to his sister, to offer her the choice morsel, to run | 
on errands for her, to escort and protect her 
abroad. Her chamber is on the second floor, and 
hasa fireplace. His is a hall-bedroom higher up, 
and furnished with “left-overs."" To snatch a 
toy from a girl is a misdemeanor; to strike or 
hustle her a dis- 
grace, if not a 
crime. 

The discipline 
is good for the} 
boy. It imparts | 
a fine courtesy 
to the demeanor 
of the men who 
bore the domes- 
tic yoke in early | 
life. The effect | 
upon the girl is 
sometimes an | 
undue sense of | 
her consequence 








in home and} 
social life. She | 
conceives her- 


self a queen by 
right of birth and a law unto herself. From this 
persuasion springs up a crop of foibles eagerly 
seized upon by caricaturists as characteristic of 
American girls. 

Daisy Miller's most objectionable escapades 
are due, for the most part, to the circumstance 
that her mother is a silly, indolent woman, unfit 
to be entrusted with the training of her children; 
but Daisy Miller is essentially an American 
product. In England, or on the continent, the 
wilful, fanciful girl would have been restrained 
by the force of public sentiment. The conduct 
that has made her name a synonym for the most 
exaggerated type of the independent Yankee girl 
would have been impossible on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

The young are usually intolerant and daring. 
In the flush of health and spirits, one type of Our | 
Girl sees, as she fancies, the world at her feet, 
and longs to make it spin. Her opportunities 
are, in themselves, a temptation. 

In many families the newly emancipated school- 
girl finds the entire plan of domestic economy 
subject to her ardor. She is allowed to dictate 
what shall be worn and eaten, and how and 
when, what guests shall be invited, and what 
measure of welcome shall be dealt out to each. | 
The house is furnished with a single eye to ber 
taste; the carriage, if one is kept, is at her com- | 
mand oftener than at her mother’s. 

“We live so differently, now that the girls are | 
married,” is a significant saying heard every 
day. 

Briefly, too many parents combine with recog- 
nized custom to spoil her who might become a 
fine creature. She is often far better educated 
than her mother; indeed, the mental equipment 
of girls forty years ago looks poor enough to the 
eye of the Vassar or Wellesley graduate, a prodigy 
of modern ci ation in her native township. 

The matron of city or fashionable suburb may 
hold her own with some success against any type 
of Our Girl, for the friction life has 
polished ‘mamma's’ manners and whetted her 
intellectual faculties. There are fashions in rai- 
ment devised expressly to make her look young 
and handsome, that she may not shame her smart 
daughter: Hers is an indispensable presence at 
dinners, high teas and receptions. 

It is quite the fashion for girls who pride them- 
selves upon democratic liberty to sneer at the 
chaperone as ‘a foreign fad.” To suggest one 
at rural or village merrymaking is to rouse 
a storm of ridicule. The unfortunate innovator 
is interrogated as to the propriety of ‘setting a 
guard upon well-behaved, reputable young folks 
against whom the tongue of scandal) Had [hee 
wagged,”’ and assured that ‘‘it may be a prudent 
precaution in countries where self-government is 
























of social 




















| prominence in home and societ; 


In regions where the chaperone is 
unknown the untempered spirits of boys and 
girls, turned loose to play together, sometimes 
hurry them into situations to which they will look 
back in future days with bitter self-contempt. 

Three-fourths of the ‘scrapes’ that furnish 
village gossips with matter for mirth or scandal, 
result from some of Our Girls’ contemptuous 
impatience of what they rate as ‘suspicious 
espionage” when they have set their hearts upon 
having *‘a royally good time.”’ 

She means no harm—this bonny “rattle” of 
ours. It is because she is ignorant as well as 
innocent of evil that she strains upon the rein and 
confounds prudence with tyranny. 

It is less her fault than that of her natural 
guardians that she looks upon the world as a 
big playground, and the inhabitants thereof as 
accessories to her attainment of enjoyment. Her 
brother comprehends from his earliest school-days 
that his “good times’ must be slipped in between 
life’s tasks. His sister may be well up in the 
arts and sciences, and of a practical turn of mind. 
Nevertheless, in her heart of hearts, she too often 
reverses the boy’s order of work and play. 

If she must settle down to the “grind” of 
household tasks, or become a teacher in a public 
school, or take a situation as type-writer or clerk, 
or learn a trade, she resigns herself to the inevi- 
table, often with grace and ever-increasing cheer- 
fulness. » But beneath the quiet submission is 
frequently an underflow of protest against fate. 
Not to follow duty, but to live for pleasure, is too 
much the desire of Our Girl. 

In a word the type of Our Girl that I reprehend 
thinks she was put upon the earth to embellish it. 
The world owes her brother a living. It owes her 
all the amusement she can get out of it. 

The vivacity of the average American girl is 
more spontaneous than the liveliness of the French 
woman, who rates her gaiety of speech and ready 
repartee as a means to an end. In cleanliness of 
thought and language, in kindness of heart and 
soundness of principle the American lassie is 
English to the backbone; she has a tripping turn 
of the tongue, a quickness of wit and deftness of 
hand which are all her own. 

What she not unusually lacks are steadiness of 
purpose, a right estimate of the responsibilities 
of an immortal being, and a larger measure of 
respect for the wisdom age must bring to all who 
have brains and feeling. 

The chief fault of the ultra-independent Amer- 
ican girl would be called **bumptiousness”’ in her 
brother. All her opinions are self-made and 
uncompromising, and to borrow a bit of college 
slang, she is “fresh” in the utterance of them. 
Foreigners raise horrified eyes and hands at her 
As a rule, she 
talks too-much and too loudly; her bearing has a 
swing and dash unbefitting her sex and years. 
By comparison with her English cousin, she is a 








| peony beside a moss rose. 


In attire she is prone to push the latest fashion 
to anextreme. French heels, pointed toes, scarlet 
veils, asses’ ears upon hats, mutton-leg sleeves, 
short-fingered gloves, hoop-skirts are salient 
points of costume at which she catches enthusi- 
astically. Her faith in the becomingness of all 
manner of pronounced styles to her particular 
self would be pathetic were it not so oftem 


| grotesque. 


Our Girl should strive to attain what the 
catechisms classify as a teachable spirit. Taste 
and conscience ought to take up Mr. Littimer’s 
mute formula: ‘You are young! You are very 
young 

Itis worth while to practise a deferential bearing 
toward her elders because they are elders, if only 
for the sake of the modest charm it would impart 
to her manner. Her sharp correction of an illit- 
erate senior’s errors of speech or inaccuracy of 
statement may teach something tothe pupil. The 
gain is overbalanced by the injury done to herself 
in the eyes of sound judges of taste and propriety. 

Let her seek refining, toning and repressing 
influences, prune her list of ‘‘accomplishments,” 
and study for herself the effects of middle- 
distance shadows, instead of posing in the centre 
of the foreground. . 


——__+-+—__—_ 








HOOKS AND KNOBS OF SPOOLS. 


No one has an idea what comfort can be had 
from common empty spools, until one has been 
through the trial of using rough nails as hooks, 
and in consequence suffered from rents and tears 
in the clothing. 

Now to remedy this, 
first slip an empty 
spool on the nail be- 
fore itis hammered in 








FIG. 


The same idea 
holds good in making a knob or handle for the 


& 
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place to serve as a hook (Fig. 1). 





NANCY'S WAY. 


When in Fashion's dainty prime 
Pretty Nancy walks the street, 
Halfethe town is keeping time 
To the rhythm of her feet, 
While the other half looks gay, 
As if smiling lips would say: 
“Nancy, Nancy, darling Nancy, 
Charming Nancy, come this way!"" 





Bright and blooming as a rose, 
Heeding neither smile nor sigh, 
Down the street sweet Nancy goes, 

Passing all her lovers by, 
Never granting yea nor nay 
Though the lips and wiances pray: 
“Nancy. Nancy, lovely Nancy. 
Please, dear Nancy, come this way!” 


Then, between the leafy shades, 
Birds grow bolder, without fear. 
As sweet Nancy promenades 
Sing they louder, and more clear, 
Trilling, t Tiling roundelay: 
er we are this sunny day: 
Janey, Nancy, pretty Nancy, 
Darling Nancy comes our way!” 


But sweet Nancy's full of care, 
Hears she neither song nor talk, 
Hardly more can maiden bear, 
When she's learning how to walk; 
And her tiny feet will stray 
Spite of all that nurses aay. 
Nancy, Nancy, toddling Nancy, 
‘Nancy has her own sweet way! 


ZITELLA COCKE. 
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DEAN STANLEY’S OPPORTUNITY. 


In 1882 a gentleman entered a railway car. He 
was going from Norwich to Liverpool. At Rugby, 
where the famous school is, every passenger got 
out of the compartment but two soldiers and 
himself. One of the soldiers soon after took a 
tract from his pocket and began spelling it over 
with his mate. It was entitled ‘Wycliffe and the 
Bible,” and when the gentleman expressed sur- 
prise that they were reading a religious tract, 
they begged him to take it, for they had read it 
twice; it was, they said, ‘so good everybody 
should read it.” 

After a little conversation the gentleman learned 
their names and destination, and then happened to 
inention that his home was in Norwich. 

“Why, that's where Dean Stanley lived!"" said 
one of the soldiers. 

“Yes,"* he answered, ‘what do you know about 
Dean Stanley ?”" 

The traveller has never been able to forget the 
expression of the faces of those men as the soldier 
said: ‘(Me and my mate here bless the Lord that 
we ever saw good Dean Stanley, sir, I can tell 
you.” 

Then he went on to say that having a day for 
sight-seeing, they had reached the great Abbey of 
Westminster just as the doors were closing. 
Great was their disappointment. While they 
were blaming themselves for having spent so 
much time elsewhere, a gentleman approached 
and said: 

“Can't you come to-morrow 

When he learned that they could not see the 
Abbey at any other time, he turned to the beadle, 
and taking the keys, invited them to go into the 
Abbey with bim. 

“After pointing out many things worth seeing," 
continued the soldier, earnestly, “he came to a 
marble monument erected to oye of our soldiers. 
Seeing that we looked at it with interest, he said, 
“You wear the uniform of Fler Majesty, and I dare 
say would like to do some heroic deed worthy of a 
monument like this.” 

“We both said we should. When we said 
this he put his hands on each of us, and 
said, ‘My friends, von may both have a more 
enduring monument than this, for this will 
molder into dust and be forgutten; but you, if 
your names are written in the Lamb's Book of 
Life, will abide forever.’ 

“We neither of us understood what he meant, 
but we looked into his earnest face with queer 
feelings in our hearts, and moved on. 

“Just as we were leaving the Abbey our guide 
told us that he was the dean, and more than that, 
that he invited us to the deanery to breakfast the 
next morning. We did not forget to go. After 
breakfast the dean came to say xood-by, and 
again earnestly told us to be sure that our names 
were written in the Lamb's Book of Life, and 
then, if we never met again on earth, we should 
meet in heaven. 

“And so we parted with the dean; and as we 
travelled home we talked about our visit to the 
Abbey, and puzzled much as to the meaning of 
the Lamb's Book of Life.” 

This is the simple story of the conversion of 
two English soldiers, and their wonder on the 
way home recalls the wonder of the disciples of 
Christ when they could not understand all that 
their Lord was saying to them. But the soldiers 
“did understand enough to make the dean's kindly 
feeling and earnest word the turning-pomt of 
their hves. 

The curious thing about this incident is that 
probably Dean Stanley never suspected that the 
soldiers did not know what he meant by ‘the 
l.amb’s Book of Life." 

Conventional religious phrases do not always 
appeal to men, and win their acceptance of 
religious truth; but the sincere spirit, the loving 
heart. the unselfish decd, the taking of trouble for 
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those who have no claim on us, these disarm 
criticism and make rehgion attractive. Kindness 
and self-sacrifice can always be understood. 
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CAUGHT IN THE SNOW. 


In July, 1874, Mr. J. O. Maund and a guide 
named Jean Martin were overtaken by a snow- 
atorm on one of the higher peaks of the Alps, and 
at nightfall found themselves obliged to bivouac in 
very uncomfortable guarters—a narrow ledge, 
along the rim of which they piled a few stones to 
keep themselves from rolling off. By the help of 
their ice-axes and a sodden mackintosh, they 
improvised a sort of roof, and packed themselves 
away in pot-hook fashion, the size of their shelter 
not permitting them to He straight. For provisions 
they had between them a bit of bread about as 
large as a breakfast roll, one-third of a small pot of 
preserved meat, and half a small flask of a filthy 
compound called “genépi.” 


They had also a scanty pipeful of tobacco and 
eight matches. The provisions they divided into 
three equal pa and ate one of them for SUnpEr: 

The night. was miserable beyond description. 
The snow did not 
cease for a moment, 
and the mackintosh 
kept tumbling down, 
until finally they let 
it Me upon them. 
Morning broke at 
last, but the snow 
still fell, and it 
was voted unsafe tu 
move. 

The remaining pro 
visions were again 
divided into three 
parts, and one part 
was eaten for breakfast. 








Then 
produced, but to their horror, the matches—though 


the pipe was 
n & metal box—were too damp to light. Martin 
opened his shirt and tucked the box under his arm. 

The day wore on with no break in the storm, and 
as Mr. Maund remarks, itis hard to see how they | 
would have got through it, but for the excitement 
of the matches. At last, after six hours of drying, | 
one of them consented to burn, and the two men 
took turns of twelve whifis each at the pipe. 

The second night closed in with the snow still 
falling. The two men hugged each other more 
closely than ever, realizing that they must econo 
mize to the full what little animal heat was still left 
in them. 

“That night.” says Mr. Maund, “I learned to 
shiver; not the ordinary shivers, but fits lasting a 
quarter of an hour, during which no amount of 
moral persuasion could keep the limbs under 
control.” 

Both men were suffering horribly from thirst, 

while the intense cold induced fever and light 
| headedness, so that they once or twice caught 
themselves rambling. Toward midnight things 
looked very serious. There was no sign of better 
weather, and both Englishman and guide were 
| pretty well disheartened. They rallied, however, 
shook hands, cuddled up again, and determined to 
start at daybreak, weather or no weather. 

In half an hour the snow ceased, the wind shifted 
to the south, a sudden warmth relieved one part of 
| their sufferings, and when they awoke after sunrise 
| they saw the sky without a cloud. 

They had been buried for thirty-five hours, and 
at first neither of them was able to stand. Little 
by little they recovered themselves, ate the re 
mainder of their provisions, and began their 
descent. They reached La Grave in safety after, 
| as Mr. Maund expresses It, “a pleasant little outing 
j of fifty-six hours!" 
| 
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BANANA-SELLING. 


Harper's Weekly that no cne knows exactly 
the extent of the New York banana trade, although 
from four to six steamers arrive every week, from | 
spring until fall, and the importation averages | 
from twenty to thirty thousand bunches a steamer. 
They are sold by auction from the steamer, and so 
| rapidly that in a few hours the hold is empty. 


The auctioneer stands on the steamer’s bridge, 
jand the buyers crowd close to him. A sort of 
endless chain runs from the hold to the pier. 
' Bunch after buneh ts laid in the chain, and as each 
| bunch ts lifted out, an expert, who is known asa 
| selector, and who fs as skilful in his trade as a 
tea-taster, runs his eye over it, and pronounces it 
{in quality a “first,” “second,” “third or “dock,” 
and then it is quickly loaded, according to grade, 
in a waiting wagon. 

An ordinary one-horse truck will hold one 
hundred bunches of firsts, one hundred and fifty 
bunches of seconds, and two hundred bunches of 
thirds. The “docks” are the ripened, or soft fruit, 
unsuitable for sale by the commission merchants, 
and go to the street peddlers. 

When a truck fs loaded the auctioneer calls out, 
“How much?” and the load goes off at the rate of | 
about three thousand bunches an hour. There is | 
no brisker auctioneer business in or about New 
York. It takes a crowd of stevedores and a score 
or more of peaeoues six or eight selectors and the 
auctioneer, to dispoxe of a cargo. 

Jamaica is the great banana country, and the 
fruit feeds more people than wheat. A plantation 
‘fs almost invariably profitable, and New York 
dealers, in speaking of the delightful groves, will 
seriously assure one that in casc of a sudden storm, 
it ig possible to drive your mule under a banana 
leaf, and wholly escape a wetting. 
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MUSIC ON THE BENCH. 


| The natives of Fiji are amenable to a criminal 
code known as the Native Regulations. These are 
administered by two courts, the District Court, 
which sits monthly and ts presided over by a native 
magistrate; and the Provincial Court, which assem 
| bles every three months before the English and 
| Dative magistrates sitting together. In “South Sea 
| Yarns,” Basil Thomson gives an amusing account 
| of the District Court: 


| The court-house, a native building carpeted with 
| mats, fs now packed with natives, sitting cross 
leguced, only 8 email place being rererved in front 
{of the table for the accused and the witnesses. 
| The magistrate takes his sext, and his seribe, sitting 
on the floor at his side, prepares his writing mate 
rials to record the sentences. 

The dignity with which the judge adjusts his 
shirt-collar and clears his throat is a little marred 
when he produces from his bosom a jew’s.harp 
with which to beguile the tedium of the ho: 

The first case is called. Samuela and Timothe, 
two mee ed youths of eighteen and nineteen. 
sitting tailor. fashion be the table, are charg. 
with fow]stealing. They plead “Not Guilty,” and 
the owner of the fowls, being sworn, deposes that 
| having been awake: 
favorite hen in ang 
his house, and after a hot chase captured the 
accused red handed in two senses, for they were | 
| plucking his hen while it was still alive. 

Quite unmoved by this. tri le, Vatureba | 
seems to listen only to the me notes of his 
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jew’s-harp; but the witness is a chief and a man of 
influence withal, and a period of awed silence 
follows hig accusation, broken only by a subdued 
twanging from the bench. The judge has not yet 
opened his lips during the case, and as the jew’s: 
harp ts not capable of much expression, it {s with 
some interest that we await the sentence. 

Suddenly the music ceases, the instrument is 
withdrawn from the mouth, the oracle is about to 
speak. Alas! he utters but two words, ‘ Vula tolu” 

‘hree months), and there peals out a malignantly 
triumphant strain from the jew’s-harp. 

But the prosecutor starts up with a protest. One 
of the accused is his nephew, he explains, and he 
only wished a light sentence to be imposed. Three 
months for one fowl is so severe; besides, if the 
boy has three months, he must go to the central jail 
and not work out his sentence in his own district. 

Again there is silence, and the voice of the jew’s 
harp has changed from triumph to thoughtful 
melancholy. At length it ¢ es, and the oracle 
apeaks again, “Bogi tolu” (Three days). 
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SEPTEMBER. 


But yesterday. all faint for breath, 
The Summer laid her down to die, 
And now her frail ghost wandereth 
In every breeze that lolters by. 
Her wilted prisoners look up. 
As wondering who broke their chain, 
Too deep they drank of summer's cup. 
They Nave no strength to rise again. 
How swift the trees, their mistress gone, 
Enrobe themselves for revelry! 
Upgorernable winds upon 
The wold are dancing merrily. 
With crimson fruits and bursting nuts, 
And whirling leaves and flushing streams, 
The spirit of September cuts 
Adrift from August's languid dreams. 
A little while the revellers 
Shall flame and flannt and have their day, 
And then will come the messengers 
‘Who travel on a cloudy way. 
And after them a form of light, 
A sense of tron in the air, 
Upon the pulse a touch of might, 
And winter's legions everywhere. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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WHEN JOHNNY CAME DRIVI 


HOME. 


Among the “Southern Historical Society Papers” 
is one by Mr. James M. Mullen about “The Last 
Days of Johnston's Army.” The writer had been 
surrendered, and with a companion named Whed 
bee wason his way home, in Hertford County, North 
Carolina. Their nearest course, he explains, was 
to cross the Chowan River at Winton, but they had 
heard of the presence of Federal gunboats at that 
point, and thought it safer to seek a ford farther 
up the stream. 


After crossing the river they had the great good 
luck to fall in with a man who had a sulky that he 
wished to send to the town. They had been in the 
saddle for seven or eight days, were pretty well 
worn out, and of course were glad to change their 
method of locomotion. They agreed to ride “turn 
about,” Mullen to have the first chance. 

But, as he says in recounting the affair, “All is 
not gold that glitters.” He had hardly’ started 
before he began to fear that the thing would break 
down. For three years he had been riding on 
caissons and gun.-carriages, and the frail appear. 
ance and elastic motionseof the sulky kept him in 
constant terror. 

Before he had gone far he gladly surrendered 
the machine to Whedbee, who, being braver or 
less imaginative, got on famously. The 
his comfort emboldened Mullen, and when his turn 
came again he claimed it, and soon found himself 
growing accustomed to the seat. 

When they were several miles from the town 
Whedbee took a cross.road homeward, leaving 
Mullen to go on alone, and in a few minutes there 
came the booming of cannon. It must be from the 





| gunboats in the river, and Mullen began to feel 


uneasy. He had no reason to expect any real 
trouble, but still he did not fancy the idea of facing 
the music all alone. 

However, there was nothing to do but to go on. 
He seated himself firmly in the gig, tightened the 
reina, and dashed over the bridge and up the main 
street of the town in the best style he could muster. 

“As [ expected,” he concludes, “the town was 








filled with sailors and soldiers, but they gave me: 
cheer ag I passed, and shouted, ‘There’s a Johnny 
coming home fn the best style yet.’ 

“1 realized at once that ‘this el war wae ove 
and those hearty greetings from quondam foes 
went a long way toward reconstructing me.” 
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CHILD AND POET. 


Vom Fels zum Meer has an interesting article on 
the acquaintance of Heinrich Heine with a little 
child, the Lucie Austin who afterward became 
Lady Duff Gordon. When she was a lasste of 
twelve, she was sitting at table @’hdte in Boulogne, 
where she attracted Heine's attention by the ease 
with which she spoke German. 


“When you return to England,” he said to her, 
Hat may tell your friends you have seen Heinrich 

eine.” 

“And who is Heinrich Heine?” sh 
upon he was greatly 
he was a Germin poet. 

The two soon became good friends, and they 
spent hours on the pier together, the child singing 
hin English ballads, and the poet telling her wild 
tales of fancy. . 

Eighteen years later, Lucie was staying in Paris, 
and heard that Heine living near her, and that 
he was ill and very poor. She sent a’ messitge 
inquiring whether he remembered the child to 
whom he had told) such charming. stories at 
Boulogne, and king whether she might visit him, 
The poct'sent for her at once, and they were 
mutually affected at renewing old associations. 

’ ey. he, ‘Lucie has still the same large 
ves. Lite Lucie has grown 
husband. That is strange!" 

He asked whether she were happy and contented, 
and she replted that though she was no longer 
merry, as when a child, she was sflll happy 
‘hat is nice.” he said. 
a womal 
led.” 





ked, where: 
mused, and explained that 
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Three years after, Lady Duff Gordon returned | 


again to Paris, and the poet wrote her, on hearing 
of her arrival: 
“Highly esteemed Goddess of Great Britain! I 


sight of | 


sent word by the servant that ] am ready at any 
hour on any day to receive you. Do not delay 
longer. Come to-day, come to-morrow, come often 
Do not let me have too long to wait!” 

Not many minutes after, bis English friend wa: 
at his side. He could not look more 11] than he had 
looked three years before, but he seemed only the 
shadow of life. 

“I have now made my peace with the world anu 
with God, Who has sent you to me as the beautiful 
angel of death,” he said. “I have never liked the 
English, but England has avenged herself by send 
ing me excellent friends; you, the good poe 
Milnes, and many others.” 
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COURTEOUS REBUKE. 


It is not always necessary that a reproot should 
be severe in order to be remembered. On the 
contrary, it may be all the more eflective for being 
couched in gentle terms. A story illustrative of 
this truth is told by a highly respected citizen of « 
New England town. 


When I was about ten years old, he says, ms 
brother and I were filled ‘with longing for some 
del: 





fous pears that grew in the orchard of ow 
xtdoor neighbor, the squire of the village 
whose place was separated from ours by a broad 
stone wall. 

Undoubtedly the squire would have given us 
some of the pears had we asked for them, as the 
two families were on excellent terms, but for some 
reason or other we preferred to help ourselves. 

‘After some discussion as to the way in which the 
theft—although we did not call it by that unpleasant 
name—might be accomplished, we settled upon my 
brother's long fishing.pole, to which we attached a 
knife such as was used for cutting the fur from 
beaver skins, and also a small bag in which the 
coveted fruit could be dropped. With this appa 
yatus we duly accomplished our design. 

We had no suspicion of the fact, but the equire, it 
afterward appeared, watched the whole perform 
ance; and the next day, when our consciences had 
begun to make us uncomfortable, he sent his little 

iehter over to our house with the request—made 
when our mother was out of hearibg that we 
would “lend him our apparatus for picking pears." 

In fear and trembling we gave it to the little girl, 
who gravely took it and departed. 

The next twenty-four hours dragged slowly by, 

and then, as my brother and I sat with heavy 
hearts in the garden at dusk, the little messenger 
from next door returned, tugging the unwieldy 
| pear.picker and a large basket of pears. 
“Father sends these pears to your mother with 
| his compliments,” she said, demurely, “and he 
wants to know if next year, when you have quite 
finished with the pear-picker, you will lend It to 
him again? He found it very convenient.” 

I never knew what we stanimered in reply to this 
request; but one thing 1 do know—that was our 
last attempt at taking fruit, or anything else. which 
did not belong to us. 
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HASTY CHOICE, 


An amusing anecdote is told of Lord Liverpool, 
a prominent peer during the Pitt ministry, who 
made, at least in one case, the mistake of acting 
before he had sufficiently thought over the matter 
in question. Mr. Pitt had some intention of creat 
ing a new order of merit, and asked the opinion of 
the cabinet ministers as to the color of ribbon 
which should be used. Lord H.iverpool called 
upon him, one evening, and announced that he had 
made his selection, and was ready to show it. 

“You see,” he said, with a wel |satisted air, “1 
have endeavored to combine such colors as will 
flatter the national vanity. Here is red for the 
English flag, blue for liberty, and white to denote 
the purity of motive.” 

“Itis excelleng,” cried one of the persons 

“The king will be greatly pleased with 
another, 


“You had better take It down to Windsor,” added 
a thi 














pen 
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es," said Lady Hester Stanhope, “the king 
will be delighted with it. 1 myself think the colors 
charming; for I know exactly how they will look, 
as I have scen them very often.” 

“Seen them? Where?” asked Lord Liverpool. 

“Why, in the French soldiers’ cockades.” 

He had overlooked the tricolored flag, symbol of 
revolt and democracy, as well as another national 
ensign, of which no reader in this day will need to 
be reminded. He was thunderstruck. 

“What shall I do, Lady Hester?” he cried. “I 
have already got five hundred yards of ribbon 
; made. What can I do with it?” 

But there was nothing to do with It, and so Lady 
Hester assured him. 
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HE WENT ON 


An American lady, who spoke very little French, 
was getting into a train for Dieppe at Paris last 
summer. She hada little white dog under her arm 
One of the railway guards stepped up to her, and 
touching his cap, said somewhat pompously : 


“Madame, you cannot take your dog on the train.” 
“But I také my dog”—the lady began brokenly. 
“Madame, the rules admit of no exception. You 
must put you dog in a basket and pay his fare.” 
ut my dog is different, sir” — 
‘our dog must go i other dogs do!” 
The American lady waa becoming excited. 
“But my dog is—is—is—oh, | can’t think of the 
word—I'll put him in my valise!” 
ble!” 
. take the dog yourself,” the lady exclaimed 
| “cannot take the dog, madame. It is contrary 
to regulations.” 

A great crowd had gathered by this time. The 
American lady was beginning to éry ; but suddenly 
she thrust her dog, willy-nilly, into the guard’ 
hands; and then he discovered, to his intense 
astonishment, that the animal was stuffed. 

The crowd roared with Jaughter. The guard 
gave the dog to the triumphant American lady, 
Who had allthe time been trying vainly to remember 
the word empaillé; and she took it on board. 


THE TRAIN. 
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HE WAS FED. 


That old motto, ‘Where there is a will there is 
way,” though now a little out of fashion, perhaps. 
and somewhat exaggerated, as is the case with 
mottocs in general, is still expressive of a truth. 


Writing of old times at White Sulphur Springs 
General Maury says there were many complaints 
ofthe fare at the hotel. ‘The dignified proprietor 
juxed to console his guests by remarking that 
they really paid nothing for their dinners, but only 
for the wonderful sulphur water which he had 
discovered. 

One day in the height of the season, when the 
crowd was great and the service scanty, the people 
tin the dining.room were startled by heartrending 
cries of “Murder! Murder!” Steward and servant~ 
rushed to the victim, who in answer to their eage! 
inquiries informed them that he could get nothing 
to eat, and was dying of starvation. 

That young man was served well and promptly 
as long as he remained. 


























; But the water was there before we were. 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| Then we all screamed out, and rantoward him.| ‘Did you think it would make you grow, 
It | too ?”* said she. 


And that made him laugh. 


struck his head first and then it went all over 
| him. And he woke, and started, and sputtered, 
and splashed the water every way, and then he 
‘threw his arms over the side of the head-ditch, 
, and rolled out into the soft dirt. 

| He wasn't the least bit hurt. 





But he cried | 







~ [LX | because his clothes were dirty. Harold always 

7 PAGE. y likes to be neat. We felt very sorry for him, and 

> ge Lena and Nellie and Maude and I went with him 
ee to the house. 

re) | Mainma didn’t scold at all. She just put her 





' arme right round him, though he was so dirty. 

“I hike to have the trees and the flowers irri- | 
gated, because it makes them grow," she suid. : 
“But 1 never thought of baving my hittle boy « 
irrigated.’ ‘That made Harold smile a_ little. | 


THE WIND AND THE SUN. 


“I blow,” sald the wind. 

“I bow,” said the tree. 

“E fly.” said the cloud. 
“1 frown,” said the sea. 





“Lt shine,” said the 
sun. 

“I bloom,” said 
tree. 

“LT float,” sald the f 
cloud. “ 

“I smile,” said the ‘ 


the 
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HAROLD IN THE 
HEAD-DITCH. 


One day Nellie and 
Maude and Lena and 
Harold and 1 went 
out into the orange 
grove to play hide- 
and-seek. = 

And papa called to 
us and said, ‘You 
can't play there long, 
children, for the water 
will be on at two 
o'clock, and I am go- 
ing to irrigate.” 

And I said, “What 
time is it now, papa ?"° 

And he said, “It's 
ten minutes past on:."* 

“Then.” said Har- 
old, “if it's that timer 
it will be a good while 
tilltwo, won't it? It'll 
bean hour, won't it?" 

Harold is younger 
than the rest of us, 
and he doesn't know 
a great deal. 

But Nelliesaid right 
away.‘*Why no, Iar- 
old, it won't be near 
anhour. It will only 
be fifty minutes.”" 

Nellie is very quick 
in arithmetic. 

“Well, there is time 
for a good yame, any- 
how,” said Lena. 

“Come, let's begin.” 

We had lots of fun 
thatday. Harold es- 
pecially enjoyed him- 
self, though he didn't = 
know how to play | 
very well. He wonld 
run behind an orange- 
tree, and then peep 
out just at the wrong 
time. Or he would c 
be sv pleased thinking 
he was ont of sight 
where no one conld 
find him, that he 
would laugh right ont, 
And then of course 
the one who was hunt- 
ing knew where he 
was. 

Bat at last he found 
a good hiding-place. | 
And he kept quiet, } 

| 
| 
| 





and no one knew 
We 
we 


where he was. 
all hunted, but 
couldn't find him. 
I will tell you where 
he was. He was in 
the head-ditch. And 
I will tell you why he 





kept quiet. He had fallen asleep. Ours is a THE OUTDOOR GIRL. | 
stone head-ditch. The bottom is hard and white, ‘ 

* sane, a She w 's her stout little boots, 
and the sides are hard and white, and it’s just Moda Nesddlbcientaad Batieaieeas 






about wide enough to lie down in. But none of 
the rest of us had thought of its being a good 
place to hide. 

We were still hunting for Harold when 


A short, loose dress and a wrap that suits 
The weather, whatever it be. 


vai She knows where the humming birds nest, 















came out and said, “You will have to play some- She Knows where the cere uararl; 
where else now, children; | am going to turn on and ee shes oo 
7 3 going | This dear little outdoor 
the water.” 
So he went and turned on the water; and pretty o> 
soon we heard it coming. | 
‘There are little gates along the side of the head- EOOX. DOGS: 
ditch to let the water into the furrows. But the I wonder if there ever was a doll so badly cared 
gates were shut, so the water was all in the ditch. | for as 1. Let ime tell you about just one day, and 
We went up and watched it, flowing along like | then tell me what you think. 
a little river. All at once Lena said: The very first thing this morning Flossy lost 
“Girls, what is that ahead there, right under | me out of the window. She was teaching me to 
those cypress boughs? It can’t be—yes, it is dance on the window-sill, but she danced me 
Harold !"’ over the edge, so down I fell into the middle of 


Mary E.izanetu Stone. 
———_+9-+-—__-- 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


He came in all hot and excited, 
With a picture to show to me; 
He had taken it with his camera, 
'Twas his pony, which I must see. 
And he satd, “Don’t you think It’s tovely? 
‘Billy’ never moved even a hair. 
He's beautiful in the picture, 
‘Though all of bim isn’t there. 
“For you see,” he went on so proudly, 
“T let him eat out of a pail; 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


But then, the whole of him’s in tt, 1. 
Except just the head and the tall!” | ENIGMA. 
MARY CHAHOON. | My 8,2,4 and 1 are always dear to children’s hearta; 
My 5, 7, 8, 9 from 
out the ashes glow- 
ing starts; 
My 1, 2,34, 5, 6, 7,8, 9 


Now home to the city, for school has begun; 
























Good-by to the holidays’ frolic and fun. | 
The little folk murmur together, ‘‘Oh dear! 
The summer is gone till another long year. 
S_. Vacation is over, and | 

lessons have come, 
Grave history, grammar, and 

long, weary sum, 

=* To puzzle and trouble and baffle the brain, 
As ove 





the pages we linger again. 

But though we may grumble and try to look sad, 
We cannot help feeling a little bit glad | 
To gather around the big, wide-open door, 
And welcome our schoolmates and teachers 


once more 


And we may be sure that the summer’s 
long rest 
Will give to our labors a pleasure and zest, 


As back we come trooping, determined to do 
Our best to be faithful and earnest and true.’’ 


a rose-bush. How the thorns did tear my pretty | 2. Do not talk like a 
pink dress! And there I should have stayed till | “¥ 
this minute if Bridget had not carried me in. 
After that, Flossy lost me in all sorts of queer 
places,—once in the cookie-jar, once in Rover's | sa 
kennel, once behind the flour-barrel, and_ twice | 
down the cellar-stairs. And each time Flossy’s|  s, 
mamma or Bridget found me and brought me | 
back to her. | 


But now I am afraid they will not find me at) 











The boatman in a tric 





























6. Have you ever met Major Canby 
7. He owes a large sum at Randolph’s grocery 
The brides-maids were dressed in white. 








will show you plain 
The time when purple 

grapes are ripe nnd 

school begins aguin. 


2. 
TRIANGLE. 





. 
6 . 
Te . 
Kee eee 
Dee wens 
We eee ees 
Wiese eeene 
Across. 


1,a Roman numeral. 

2, 12, to exist. 

3 to 13, course. 

4to M4, dry. 

5 to 15, to entrap. 

6 to 16, to particular. 
ize. 

7to 17, a disease fatal 
to peach-trees. 

8 to 18, cuts with a 
knife. 

9 to 19, cloth of gold, 
or of silver. 

10 to 20, somewhat 
miserly. 

i to 21, an instru 
ment for showing the 
phenomena of eclip- 
ses. 

Primats, 

2to 11, the name of a 
battle fought_on Sep 
tember 11, 1777. 


Finala, 


1 to 21, the name of 
& musical composer 
who wag born on Feb. 
ruary 3, 1809. 


3. 
BEMEADINGS. 





Smali_ travellers to 
Sleepy Land, 

Find me a_ pleasant 
reating-place; 





Behead me, near the 
heart I lie, 
Close hid ‘neat! 
sllk and lac 





sutin, 


4. 
ANAGRAMK. 
Water. Craft. 


1. Yell, “Gas!” 
2. Beer, Sim. 

38. Tim R., seer. 
4. ALV. races. 
5. 
6. 


H, sips. 
G's rib. 
No horses.—C. 






x “pure go. 
Sam, a cat ran, 
No case. 





5. 


RIDDLE, 


On sunshiny days, F 
gowith youtoandfrom 
school; sometimes I 
follow you, and some. 
times I run ahead. Oc. 
casionally I take a 
moonlight walk with 
you. Perhaps youare 
afraid of me; some 
people are. But Iam 
very harmless, for { 
am as thinas air. Be. 
sides, | am your most 
devoted slave, always 
doing your slightest 
bidding: Sometimes f 
look very much like 
you, and at other times 
there {sy scarcely any 
resemblance between 


us. 
6. 


HIDDEN ISLANDS. 


1. She bows icily to 
me when we meet 
street gamin or car. 





. The general telegraphed, “Send me succors, 
n hold the town a little longer.’ 
Who ever heard of a frisky elephant? 





ided the passengers 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The last rose of summer 











all. She has dropped me behind the sofa, and Stat Tia 
‘ 5 2. ub-bort Bit-tern, 4. Win 
here I have been lying three hours. To be sure, | now." P ete eee 
I have plenty of company. Flossy's ball is here, | 8. Penn I 10. Cutlass 
and some of her checkers, and her big hat that] 8. In, city—incapacity. 
she has bee: g for ever since las ay. 4. States. Patrie. Sheath. Tripe. 
she has been hunting for ever since last Monday. | 4+, States: | Pattie | Sheath a Strlpes. 
1 suppose we shall have to lie here all together} 5 8, dues, studies; his, tory, history; he, 
till next sweeping day. | pry tithe, arithmetic 
Did you ever s such a little girl as Flossy,| | € a ’ ray % Arar. 4,Gane 
4 5. . 6. Evil. 7. Ath. 8. aw one 
and did you ever hear of such a poor, forlorn | Ze" Sides, William Cullen’ Breant Sie 





dolly as 1? | Oliver Werell Holmes. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1904, 











paid. They are made to cut and holdanedge. Our 7c. 
blade Jack knife, razor steel, and the shears sent for 
SPARTAN TRAINING. So-page Ist free and “How to Use a Razor.” 


It Is not a mere figure of speech to talk of 
Spartan discipline. Obedience to elders, and a 
modest and reverent bearing, were tmpressed on 
the Spartan boys from their earliest years. The 
aim of their whole education was to harden the | 
body and to secure the greatest possible bodily 
skill, In “Greek Life at Home” the author says 
that Spartan boys received only suficient food for | 
the barest needs. 1 


There was little question of developing the 
intellect, nor was this part of the publ uty, but 
only a private matter. Those who wished to learn 
reading and writing doubtless found an opportunity 
of doing so, but not in institutes conducted by the 
state. A little arithmetic was added, as mental 
arithmetic especially was regarded as important on 
account of its practical utility. But this was all 
the literary culture which a young Spartan 


for which the Doric race 
1 ability and liking; and this 
instruction was compulsory: The boys learned to 
play the cithara and flute, and to sing songs or 
choruses of # serious moral nature. The inspectors 
were careful to see that nothing unsuitable was 
udinitted here, and that traditional methods were 
adhered to in harmony and metre. 

Though the young Spartan maidens did not, like 
the bors: associate together in clubs, but remained 
with their families, yet the state took cognizance 
of them also, and especially prescribed for them 
Kymnastic training, which ‘was in essentials the 
same an that given to the boys. Of course they 
had thelr own special schools for this purpose, 
distinct from those of the boys, where they were 
instructed in running, jumping, wrestling, throwing 
the spear, as well as in several exercises in running 
and springing, which were partly of a military 
character, partly allied to dancing. 

The aystem of physical exercises produced 
healthy ‘women, strongly bullt, with blooming 
complexions; and it also developed in them the 
courageous and determined spirit for which the 
Laconian women and mothers were distinguished. 
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i 
HIS OWN WORDs. i 


“Pathrick,” sald Mre. Murphy to her spouse, “it’s 
mesilf that orter had more av an eddication. Me 
best laundthry coostomer was sayin’ to me only 
ylstherday that it was harrd wurrk she had makin’ 
out me writin’ on the bills Oi sind her.” “Shure, 
an’ mebbe it's hersilf that nades more av an 
eddication, Norah darlin’,” said Mr. Murphy, ina 
soothing tone, ax he gracefully reclined on two 
wooden chairs in front of the open kitchen door. 
“Ol don’t belave you could write a wurrd but what 
Oi could rade it alsy enough. Jiat thry me, an’ eay 
if Ot sphake the thruth.” 


“What'll Ol wrote?” inquired Mrs. Murphy, 
somewhat reassured by thix generous confidence 
of her husband. 

“Wrolte, ‘Pathrick te a harrd.wurrkin’ 
dictated Mr. Murphy, promptly. 

“Here it Is, th said Mrs. Murphy, passing 
him a much blurred and blotted scrap of paper a | 
few moments later. ‘Rade it If yez can.” 
ick is a harrd-wurrkin’ man,” read Mr. 
“Now Oi aint sayin’ but what Oi’ve sane 
that was handsoiner, Norah dartin’, but 
whin you —’ 

But just at that point Mrs. Murphy, looking over 
his shoulder, discovered that he was holding the 
scrap of paper upside down, and her pleasure was 
changed to wrath. 

~Pathrick Murphy, she said, “it’s some soort av 
a thrick you’ye been playin’ on me! It's only 
yersilf knows how yez made out what was on the 
paper, but it’s shure Of am ‘twas not by radin’, 
chate that yez are!” 

Mr. Murphy settled himself more comfortably on 
the two chairs, but forbore to explain his method 
of deciphering his wife's hicroglyphics. 


man,’”? 
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PARSEE ‘TEX’ 

“The light of God is concealed under all that 
shines,” says the Avesta, Zoroaster’s sacred book; 
and as perfect purity in body and mind 1s the one | 
thing important to Zoroastriang, the pure clements, 
the air they breathe, the water they drink and the 
earth they tread must be kept from every unclean 
influence 


‘These priests of fire are simple and devout men; 
always patient, satisfled with a little bread, or 
whatever ts offered them to eat, and trying to 
preserve purity and truth among their people. | 

‘rom their youth up, Parsee children are instructed | 
in truthfulness, industry, the cultivation of trees 
and the rearing of dugs. Here are some texts 
from the Avesta: 

“Lying and borrowing go hand tn hand.” 

pong sleep, © man, ix not good; he who rises | 
firat will come into Paradise.” 

“He who plants trees, who gives water to the | 
thirsty earth and takes it away when too abundant, 
he honors the earth; but to him who tills her not 
she says, ‘Thou wilt xo to the doors of others and | 
beg for bread; in idleness thou wilt ask for bread | 
and get but little.” 

“Protect dogs for s1x months—children for seven 
years, 
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The French marshal, Turenne, was a great gen- | 
eral, and his character bears examination for 
nobility, He wax a great man. Many Ineldents | 
which are related of him show his modesty, gener- 
esity and honesty, as well as his courage and: 
military ability. A little story of one of his German 
campaigns Ilustrates his rare scrapulousness even 
in time of war. | 
The authoritles of Frankfort beli 
movements of his army, that he inter 
through their territory. ‘They sent a deput 
him which offered him ¢ sum 
would alter the direction of bis mar 
Frankfort unmolested 

They were surprised in more wa 
his answer men,” he said, * 
vill not permit me to accept your 

e never intended to lead my army 
own,” 


HONESTY WAR. 
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our 
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A YOUNG 
who are 


because tho: 
do not always 


woman was lamenting 
of great rich 
and liberal heart 
id her father 












“wonld you give 





them that, too 
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Hew plete 8: eee Address Durege, Bor 135, New York. 








300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape i . | during vacation. Seeds a pound of 
STAMPS! 2°. #r° Tndia, Japan, ete. with Indlepensa ble to render or eee PD ENE BOS Te | raising in fess than fen minudes, Child 
fine ftamp ene oiily 10¢, ‘New sp. Price | Salle Street, “Biey bt L $0 Wanted. | can use it. Every family needs one. 


ts tcanted at 5O 


AHE 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. Ithas 
120 Cross Tubes where 4866 sq_in. of iron get 
intensely hot, thus making ONE stoveorfur- 
nace do the work of WO. Send postal for 

roots. from prominent men, To in! luce 
bi pghe first order from each 
«© WHOLESALE price, 


sec Write atonce. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
ROCHESTE 


SHEARS DULL > 





Y. 








A Magic Scissors Sharpener 


‘Will put an edge on them 
in 5 seconds. 
Durable, Perfect. 


landsome, 


POST-PAID 25 CTS. Pat'd Dec. 13, 1902. 


Agents given exetusive territery, 


COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 64 Thoradike St., LOWELL, MASS. 


A Winning Smile 
Loses half its charm with bed teeth 


Arnica Tooth 







iv ARIANG BO WHITENQ AND 
wean Soap BEAUTIFIES 
25c ere ae Arrests, Demy. 


‘he mont csuveniont and perfect dentifrice. Teldby i Dreegita 


macconty ay C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 





The Sprague 
Correspondence 
School of Law 


was originated as a ineans of giving a 
# legal education by mail to those who are 
— deprived of the benefits of the Law Col-g 
H leges. It is incor- porated un-§@ 
der the laws of Michigan, 
8 and endorsed 
B eminent mem- 
8 Bench and Bar. 
Bed by weill- 
yers, its text 









It is conduct- 
known law- 
books are the 
best, its course of in- 
struction . complete.— 
Students can become enrolled at any time. 
Also thorough course in Business Law. 
E f Handsome Catalogues, with testimonials 


; f The Sprague Correspondence School of Law 


No. 91 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
vOCAas OceeasbeneReAsONIEIIIiI 


DoucLas 


1S THC BEST. 
NO SQUEAKING 


HO! CORDOYAN, 
FRENCH&ENAMELLED CALF: ° 

_ °4.5339 FINEGALF& KANGAROO, 

> 5.39 POLICE, 3 Sotes. 


sane MORKINONEN 
ae 


'S BoySSCHOOLSHOES, 


ES: 
ene 
132 F eet DONCOLy 
Bp SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
W:L°DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits, Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
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stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 
_———————_———V—au“un 


LADIES, 


HOW ARE YOUR 





ey 
E. 
Combine 


Are the old dishes chipped and cracked and ensuite 


% settin, ee spotiesstable-cloth’ We will replen- 
Why drink poor teas and coffees and | 
et the best at cargo 


ish it FREE. 
rum your health, when you can 
Rrices? PREMIUMS for ull. Dinner, i 
Fotlet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps. 
Clocks,” Muste oxes, Cook Hooks, Wate 
Chenille Table Covers: Lnvernesses, 
Plates, Kulves and Forlo, Tumblers 
Club Agents. GOOD 

genttne agrlers sna eur celebatelt Tess ¢ fi 

Powder an pices. or ‘or al ipecial 
Placounts. 3 1-2 Ibs. fine teas by mail or expres 


Fr 82.00. 
States for te fees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


BEAUTIFUL PANELS (size 14x 28 
inches) FREE to all Patrons. 


For New Terms and Premium Lists, address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 239. 


Goblets, 














| 300,000 
hadies,*y% using 
Se7 The Rushforth Hair Curling Pins. 
1 or Frizz the 
without heat 














Address THE RUSHFORTH PIN CO. 


s terms, 4¢ 


LAWRENCE. 


agent tamp: 


MASS, 


‘OME A FINE PIANIST. Com- 


st free. er cent, com. 
KraNpaniseraMecoe 4 Nicholson Pl., St. 
Louis, Mo, Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps bought. 


YOUR SHEARS, MADAM, fone! ‘ty"cur 


t-inch steel shears, warranted, 60 cts. per pair, post- 


& GROSH, 80 A St., Toledo, Ohio. 


SAVE %s YOUR FUEL 








; by the most 
) bers of the & 

















China Closets? 





apa and Saucers, 
iver 
OMES mide by 

Coffees 


1; Any COMPANION subscriber 


eet paid: Headquarters in the United 


31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 






PBRFSECT: 


THE RILEY BOOK REST. 





ROUSE HAZARD & CO. 8 GSI. Peoria, 


RIPPLES, } rei wa 
ney TRICYCLE cn 


i 

a FAIRY 
foot or hand power. AL L. 
Address FAY MFG. CO.,Elyria, 0. 





developing and Printing onthit $i 
EASTMAN ‘ROD! PANY, RocuE 
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Nat a 


REVERSIBLE ¥" 


uffs worn; 
9s finished ali 








or 
They fit well, took well, and wear well. 

Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs for Twenty-Five C 
A Sample Co! 

Cents. me mere a 








d size. Address, 
COLLAR atk PAN 



















CAUTION. 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 
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SIMPLE AS BREATHING. 
this trick purse 


2 cent stamps will do. 


The 
jment. The tones 


[upon it are perfect, 


is easy to learn. 


introduced. 
| Size 17% xg inches. 


wood finish, 


with picks and key. 


jsending us One New 


seriber between 
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by express, at 


Publishers The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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See that the name 


of Chewing 





‘8 pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package, 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
re Cleveland, 0. 
~ Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 
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Best Fences and Gates for all pur- 
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THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO., RICHMOND, IND. 


Greatest Novelty in Years! 
ch Kid Leather 


HARDEST THING ON Earth | 
UNLESS YOU KNOW HOW,THEN 


Agents make BIG money selling 
Sent, postpaid, on recelpt of 40a, 


Doyle & Co.,World Bidg,N.Y.Clty 


Phonoharp is a wonderful 
produced 
and 
No wonder 


that it is so popular wherever 


nickel- plated 
tbridge, 17 strings, three chord- 


jbars and a book of 31 pieces, 


Sept. 6th, and 


receiver's 








WANTED, Bo3s,nd Girls 
sell the Everett Raisin Seeder 


By mail to any addrens, 15c, 
.,| Sranclane Atanas 

for catalogue of this 
other household novelties. Hy 
EVERETT SPECIALTY Co. 
888 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
13 


> Sl, 0002S 


each, 
1.000 forthe Best 


| WALL PAPER 


1 information. Designs murt 
184. Designs not « 
,,0r bought at private 

No matter where you ‘live, don't pay retail 
wall pap We make a specialty of the n 1 
business and sell direct to consumers at factory | bon 


SPECIAL FALL PRICES: &3ra Fever 2s 22 


Gold Paper 4c. 


At these prices you can paper a small room for 60c. 

Send 100 for postage on,samples of our new fall ner 
and our book *How to Pape: y tn 
Decoration,” will'be sont at once, showing now cm 
effect for einvestment. 

if you want paper next spring send 10c. now, 
and we will send samples of these prize dexigns March st, 
"96, Explain what you want. Send to nearest address, 


ALFRED PEATS, vert. ie. 


‘90-82 W. 18th 8t., 188.158 W. ‘Madison 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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PRIMLEY’S 


aliforniaFrui 


CHEWING Gum. 
THE SWEETEST THING ON EARTH. 


Sweetens the breath, aids digestion, prevents 
dyspepsia, Take none bul PRIMLEY. 
Send five outside wrappers of either California Fruit 


or Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum and 10 cents, and we 
will send you BEATRICE HARBADEN'S famous book 
“* Ships that Pass in the Night." Write for list of 1,00 


free books, J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, IIL 















\ 4 dollar saved ts @ dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French Dén- 
gola Kid Button Boot aioe 
S.,on receijst of Cash 
{reeanywherein the /-8.yon reel of Cay 
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Jray the boots sold in all eal 

















Incor. Cap. Se 
DEXTES SHOE “CO. 143 Foderal Stroot, BOSTON, Mass, 
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1894, will be cntitled to one of these superb 


Phonoharp, Shipped 





3.00. 


expense. 


ERRY MASON & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 










AN AMERICAN CHINESE GIRL. 


It ts well known that the Chinese of a certain, 
class, in their own country, bandage the feet of 
thelr little girls in such a way as to prevent the | 
feet from growing, and positively to deform ther 
and sometimes, In American cities, Chinese women 
are seen hobbling about whose feet have been 
deformed in this manner. But it iy not known to 
many, probably, that this cruel process is actually 
going on in the United States. A case of the kind 
which was lately interfered with In San Francisco 
is an apt Hlustration of the barbarities which are 
being introduced into our country by some of our 
foreign populations. 2 


Chung Say 1s a Chinaman who lives on Clay 
Street, San Francisco. He has a little girl eight 
years old. Her mother ts dead, but she has a 
godmother. The little girl has always lived in 
the United States, and her mother, while she lived, 
did not bind up the baby’s fect, but let them grow, 
as Amorican girls’ feet do. But the mother had 
herself the tiniest of artificially dwarfed feet. She 
could not walk across rough street pavements, but 
had to be carried. 

When the mother died, Chung Say looked pen- 
sively at her shoes, which he kept, and which were 
no larger than those of an American baby a year 
old, and were pointed at the tue like a toothpick. 
hen he look: Ao hig Hele girls feet, wiliteh were 
already normally large and rapidly growing larger. 
It he ‘ayer went back with her to China, as he 
intended to do, she could never be a gentlewoman, 
or make a good marriage, however much money 
her father might have made in America, but would 
always be of the rank of a slave. 

Chung Say consulted the child’s godmother, 
and she called in another Chinawoman with little 
feet. They agreed that the little girl’s feet could 
be reduced in size by skilful bandaging, and of 
course prevented from growing any more, 

So her feet were bandaged in such a way as to 
draw the toes Inward and to beud the tnstep. She 
was made to sit or lie on a lounge all the time; and 
there she was passing her time when a paid 
Chinese agent of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children heard of the case, and reported 
it to the officers of that wocley 
yn two agents of the soclety, with a 








Thoreu 
Chinese Interpreter, at once visited (hung Say’s 
house. They found the little girl on the foun, 






with her feet bandaged. The father declared that 
ashe suffered no pain, and the child did not seem to 
do so. Both father and daughter were taken to the 
Receiving Hospital; but the physician in chal 
declined to receive the girl, as she was apparently 
suffering no pain. 

It was evident, however, that her toes would 
eventually disappear if the bandaging continued, 
and the instep would be bent almost double. 

Chung Say was allowed to take his little girl, 
with unbandaged feet, back to his home; but he 
was warned that, if he bandaged the feet again, 
the child would be taken away from him and sent 
to the mission where Chinese children are cared 
for and educated. 

The ittle girl, it is evident, must grow up with 
feet of the natural stze. Chung Say considers it a 
great hardship, since, he says, It condemns his 
child to slavery after she roturns to China. 


>_< 


THE CIRCUMFERENCE OF A CIRCLE. 


One of the most fascinating studies of the old 
mathematicians was what is known as the value of 
“pi”—pl, the Greek letter, expressing the relation | 
of the cireumference of a circle to its diameter. | 





If the value of pi could be found exactly, the old | 
problem of “squaring the circle” might be solved. 
‘That is, the side of a square having precisely the 
area of a given circle might be found. But the 
value of pi, which is given in the arithmetics 
approximately ag 3.14159, can never be ascertained 
exactly. ! 

The caleulation has been carried to five hundred 
decimal places without coming to any series of 
repeating decimals. Mathematicians have now, 

y means of their modern methods of analysis, 
demonstrated that the calculation might be extended 
forever without coming to an exact result. 

It is not generally known that there are 
numbers of three digits each whose 
surprisingly near that of the diamete 
ference of the circle. They are 
are to each other as one 4 
value of pi is 3.14158 
small that it would 
in the orbit of the earth. Or, ‘measured by the 
time it would take the earth fo traverse the dis. 
tance, it is an error of only three seconds in a year. 
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EFFECTIVE SPUR. 





In the early days of the California Legislature | 
there was a member from Mariposa of whom it 
d, “Just get him mad and he'll make a good 
speech, but not unless you do.’ On one occasion 
he rose to express his mind in regard to a 
subject, but the only words which came to his lips | 
were, ‘Mr. Speaker —’ When he had repeated | 
them three times, several voices suggested scorn 
fully, it out!” 

This was all that the 
needed. His e 
as he thunde: 
out!’ but the 


















member from 
and hi eck reddened 
gent ery ‘Git 
‘om Mariposa will not git 
out. ready begun. Is life so dear | 
or p 80 sweet as to be purchased at the price | 
of silence in this assembly? No siree! I know nc 
what course others may take, but as for me, Vil | 
finish ny speech or I’ll know the reason why!” | 
And after bestowing comprehensive -g! 
upon his audience the member from M: 
said “Mr. Speaker,” and then 1 
a really able and effective spec 
was loudly applauded at its close. 


Mariposa 

















nee 





» which | 
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GAINING A VOCABULARY. | 


“If you don't know what » word means, make a 
guess at it” That is the rule followed by 
fuolish people, often with laughable results. 





some 





sthata new guest arrived ata 














» farmhouse, where a Boston enue 
man happened to be holding forth on the piazza. 
The new-comer was much impressed by the 
speaker's fluency 

“I declare,” he remarked to the landlord, hat 
man has an extensive vocabulary, hasn't he 

The landlord mightily pleased. 

“That's so,” he said. “That's what mountain air 





will do fora man. He aint been boardin’ with me 
but two weeks, and f know he must have let his 
waistband out much as four times.” 





' “More than a Million Ladies have become constant users." 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Extolled Dr. “Berry's Canker Cure’ for its | 
soodness.—Revs. Cudworth and Bartholomew. 26¢.{ Adr. 4 











Brass Band Instruments, Dru! 


all Equipments. itamp for 
catalogue, 40 illustrations, 











Uniforms and 
Send si 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 


CHRISTY KNIFE PREMIUM. 


Send for our special Premium Offer to be awarded © 
the agent selling the most knives between now 
and Christmas. Address, 

CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 


Secly’s Transparent 


GLYCERINE SOAP 





Pozzoni’s 
Powder 


adcertised for many | 
years, but have you , 
ever tried it?—7f not, | 
vou do not know | 
what un IdeatCom- | 
plexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents 
chafing, sunburn, wind-tan, lessens per- 
spiration, etc.; in fact it isa most delicate 
and desirable protection to the face during 
hot weather, It is sold everywhere. 


} 



















A sample envelope of either FLESH, 
WHITE, or BRUNETTE mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents in stamps. Address, 


J. A. POZZONI, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mention this paper. 


leaves a delightful fragrance and a feeling of 
purity and refreshment. It’s a triumph in 
modern chemist ry. Unequaled for bathing babies. 
If your druggist n't it send 2he. for full size 
cake, 3 for 50c. 6 for $1. Address Dept. B. 
SEELY, The American Perfumer, Detroit, Mich | 








Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap 


contains all 
the healing, 
cooling, soft- 
ening quali- 
ties which 
follow the 
use of pure 
Buttermilk. 





5 tify that there is 
only one hose 


HOSE | 
SUPPORTER, 


with Rounded Rib on 
Holding Edges, 


and name of Warren 
stamped on end of fast- 
ener, All others are im-| 
itations and cannot helpp 
cutting the stocking. | 
| 


A Superior Soap sold at the pop- 
ular price. It excels any"25-cent 
Soap on the market. 

For Sale Everywhere., 
Send 12 cents in stamps for full. 
size cake for trial. 

COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP COMPANY, 
185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IN, 


Made by George Frost§ 
Co., Boston. 
| ; " For Sale Everywhere. — 











Special Offerings in 


Boys’ Clothing. Hay-Feyer Exiles 


SEND FOR OUR TREATMENT. 


We want to Convince the boys as well as mothers 
YOUTH'S COMPANION that we are the 

at which to buy Boys’ Clothing, 

ffers: 


he read cet 
eapest House 
and we make the Following Grand 


No. 1.-$] Q& No. 2. 


Y 








Go Home! 


ATTEND TO YOUR BUSINESS 
IN COMFORT, | 
AND START ON THE ROAD 
TOWARDS A PERFECT 


_ Constitutional Cure. 







Particulars and Eighteen Hundred references | 
promptly on application to 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Never Mind 


what you have tried in the form 
of ointments, suppositories or 











No.1 consists of our. Sp ecial Combination Out- | 
, Double-Breasted Coat, 2 Pairs nd Harvard 

Cap, with peak and double band, of Union Cheviot. 
Blue, nd Brown. Ages 4to li years. Regular 
Price, $3.00. 





a 












Our Special Price, for Entire Outfit, $1.98 Haid sunligadons:, 2F youeuk, 
. Our New Combination Outfit, Double. piles, “Fi Fistul 
ie Hand Polo Cap, 
all n y Wool Cassiinere, in Biue, Brown and Hes, Fissure, Fistula, 
Black, and heavy Cheviot or Flannellette Shirt Waist, ete., you should not put off | 


sizes to ld years. Regular Price, $4.00. 
Our Special Price, $2.50 


Our All- Wool Cassimere Outfit, Doub! 
d Coat, 2 Pairs Pants and Cap, of all-wool Cass 


another day 2 trial of our | 


DRY HEATED | 


0. 8. 















meri fapey mixed, deskams aud colo Ages 4 to mi SALORiCe Vapor Cure. 
Our Special Price, $3.59 Greed 





It's 
methods as earth and 


s different from all other 
, and the treatment is a 
positive pleasure in comparison with any other. | 

t post-paid for $1.00. To learn what’ forme: 


sufferers think of it, write for our circular free. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO, 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 





We also keep a large line of Youths’ and Men’s 
Clothing at proportionate prices. Send for our 
Handsomely Miustrated Fashion Catalogue Mailed Free. 


CHAS. CASPER & CO., Department A, 
52 University Pl., near Union Sq., NEW YORK CITY. 

















The Only Half-Hose 
THAT FIT WELL, LOOK WELL, WEAR WELL. | 


They are the only half-hose that fit well, because they are the only half-hose that are 


SO KNITTED AS TO FIT. 


the only half-hose that look well and wear well, because they are the only | 
half-hose that fit well and because they are made in the | 


MOST ATTRACTIVE COLOR-EFFECTS 
and of the BEST YARNS. 
Look for the trade-mark on the toe. Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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i /~SHINEATHE ¥ 
THE RISING SUN 
In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 


E SUN PASTE applied with a cloth for 
after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


enjoyment, when rightly used. 
better thani others and ensoy I 
diture, by more prot 

ts te 5 needs of 


brings comfort and 
ment, and tends to personal 


improve. 





ny, who live 
vith less expen- 

ti he world’s best 
sical being, will attest the 
liqnid laxitive principles 
p of Figs. 





The w 
n 




















ed in the remedy, § 
excellence js due to its presenting, in the form 
most neceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
ng the system, dispelling Colds, 

. and permanently enring Con: 
atisfaction to millions, and 

of the medical profession, 
idueys, Liver and Bowels 
ud itis perfectly free from 
ibstance. Syrup of Figs is tor 


$100 bottles, 
RNIA FIG 
printed on every 


p of Figs; and, bein 
cept aie substitute tf 
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package, also the name Sy 
well informed, you will not 
offered. 


Remember the Children. 


DP 











Pet. $20.00. 
For Girls. 
ake 8 es 20-inch Wheels; Cushion Tires; 
e 


Parallel Bearings; W.W.W. Adjustable Saddle : 
Reach, 18 to 24 inches; Weight, 25 pounds 





Junior. $25.00. 
For Boys. 


Double Diamond Frame ; 24-inch Wheels; Gear 
43 inches; Reach 24 to3oinches ; Adjustable Han- 
die-Bar and Saddle; “Rubber 'Pedals; Cushion 
4 s; Combination Cork and Rubber Handles; 
ght, 34 pounds. 





i 
Wei 
These Wheels are Strong, Durable and 
Reliable, and are leaders in their class. 
Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Chicago. New York. 


lou can easily have thebest if 
you only insist upon it. | 
jiigveremade for cooking and | 
eating,in every conceivable sly! 
and sie for any kindof fuel and 
with prices from #10 to * 70. 
The genuine all bear this trade 
markand are sold with a wriften 
guarantee. First-class merchants 
everywhere handle them. | 
wy The Michigan Stove Company. } 
LARGEST MAKERS OF STOVES AND RANGES IN THE WORLD | 
DETROIT, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK CITY, | 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
Daper of eight pawes, “ts subscription price le $1.76 | 
a year, payinent in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub. 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 






additional pages over elgit—which is the number 
ven for $1.75—are a gift to the anbseribers from 
e publishe: 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. ! 
Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
er directly to this office. We do not request | 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
jons, 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in w Post-Oftice 'Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or un Express Money-Order. WIEN 
NONE OF THESK CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
gequired to register letters whenever requested to 

10 80. 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. _Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Diacontinuances.—Remember that the 
must be notitied ‘by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis. | 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our | 

ks unless your Post-oftice nddress is given. i 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper. is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books untess this 1s done. : 

Caution against paying money to strange: 
$0 renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions | 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 

If subseribers do 











ublishers | 











strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at thelr own risk. 
We have a few Agents who take new sub- | 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and | 
then money can be paid to him, { 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 
to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY. 
The Youth's Companion, Boston 
201 Columbus Avenue. 






USELESS DRUGGING. 


It fy fortunate that most people are in the enjoy 
Ment of some natural ability to withstand disease, | 
since they are thus freed from much useless | 
experimenting with drugs. ' 

Even when one is suffering from a rather serious | 
disorder, it will generally be found that attention | 
to the natural laws of health tg a more rational 
mode of treatment than dosing. ; 

Aside from the uselessness of endeavoring to | 
find something for every ailment, however slight, | 
the practice sets up In the patient an appetite, as it | 
were, for various concoctions, and predisposes him ! 
to the habit of being on the watch for cure.alls. | 

Not that we should omit treatment of serious 
illness, or cease our efforts to provide what are 
recognized ay xpecities for them. Prompt recogni- 
tion of the urgency of a case and careful attention 
to the prescribed treatment have doubtless saved 
many lives. 

But to confound a case which is really deserving 
of sympathy and careful treatment with one whose 
only claim to attention ts that the patient ts | 
“miserable,” is highly inexcusable. To give medi. | 
cine to such @ person may almost be called a crime, | 
since, 1s we have sald, drugs are useless and | 
positively harmful when they are not directed | 
against a specitic disorder in an intelligent manner. | 

A person who has long been a sufferer, or who | 
has shown signs of being “spleeny,” should be | 
encouraged to do without drugs as far as possible. | 
He should be led to look upon medicines as in the | 
main simply mixtures of polson, the use of which | 
is to be avoided except under the most urgent | 
elreumstancea. 

Tn this way the moral strength of the patient is 
reinforced, and he is cnabled to get away from his 
own troubles, and out of himself, into a more 
wholesoine and unselfish sphere. 

But what is of far more importance, and more in 
line with the point which ts aimed at in thia paper, 
is that a large proportion of the troubles which 
so weighed down the body of the sufferer will 
be found to have taken filght. 
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AN ODD LITTLE TRADER. 


Naturalists have given the name Neofoma cinerea 
ty the queer little animal about which I ain to 
speak, but here in Nebraska it ix called the mountain | 
rat, or trade rat. In general appearance it resembles 
the common Norway rat, but is smaller and of a/ 
lighter color, being almost white on the under | 
parts. Ite tall is short and covered with fine hair; | 
its eyes are iurge and mild, resembling those of the ! 
rabbit. 

This cunning little fellow has his home in the | 
timber, usually Ina hollow elm or pine tree, from | 
which he makes frequent forays upon the nearest ! 
farm in quest of provisions, such as grain, vegeta. | 
bles, and so on. But unlike some animals of a! 
higher order, he {> strictly honest and takes nothing 
without giving something in return. This is why | 
he is known as the trade rat. 

1 had often heard of this eccentric trait of his, | 
but did not for some time give the story full) 
credence. We were then living near a tract of 
timber, and for convenience had some corn piled 
in a corner of the stable. 

One morning, on going into the stable, 1 noticed 
an ear of corn lying apart from the pile, with about | 
one-fourth of the grains missing, while close by, in | 
a neat little heap, were several freshly-cut willow | 
twigs and a few pine cones. I carefully examined | 
the different articles which I had acquired by this 
one-sided transaction, and left them just as they | 
were. 

The next morning I found that 1 had lust some 
more corn, while the pile of twigs and cones had ! 
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THE 
increased in size, and a few small, round pebbles 
had been added to it. 

Thinking that my nocturnal trader had much the 
better of the bargain, | removed the corn. The 
next day, while working about the barn, I caught 
sight of a rat sitting contentedly on a log and 
watching me with his great, round, lustrous eyes, 
as if he would ask, “How many cones or pebbles 
for an ear of corn?” 

I stood looking at him for a few moments, trying 
his case in my mind. The sentence was death, and 
I picked up a stick ready to inflict the penalty; but 
just then that infallible judge, conscience, annulled 
the verdict, and the Nttle culprit went free. For 
aught I know, he is still trading pine cones and 
pebbles for grains of corn. T. 8. ALLISON. 


BADLY FRIGHTENED. 


Dwellers in the tropics must constantly guard 
against the many potsonous insects und reptiles 
which lurk in crevices and damp corners. The 
centipede, for example, is unpleasantly social in 
habits, while Its dread neighbor, the tarantula, 
whose bite means paralysis or death, frequents old 
houses as well as stables and courtyards. 


We had a fright the other day, writes a lady 
from the West Indies, which has made us very 
particular about searching our sleeping-rooms. It 
all arose from the ramblings of a small centipede, 
who would not stay at home, but wandered across 
manima’s face in the night, and stung her badly 
when she tried to brush him off. 

Her face was so swollen and painful the next 
day that I suppose we were all a bit nervous about 
the danger to ourselves. IT know that when I went 
to take my siesta at noon I looked about my room 
carefully, but seeing nothing, wrapped a’ shawl 
about me and fell aslee 

Waking, I opened my eyes lazily, taking in the 
objects about me one by one. Suddenly my blood 
ran cold. On my pillow, searcely a foot away, was 
a cluster of dark, hairy little legs, betokening the 
presence of the tarantula! 

With one bound I was in the middle of the floor, 








, selzed the baby from his crib, and threw open the 


door, calling wildly down the corridor, “Help! 
Quick, a cacata!” 

Sleepy faces appeared at all the doora, but sleep 
gave place to horror, and we armed ourselves 
hastily for the combat. 

Tarantulas are very viclous when attacked, and 
have been known to jump «ix feet; so we proceeded 
cautiously, Segunda, the cook, going first with an 
axe. We looked through the room, but found no 
trace of the tarantula. Then we searched more 


carefully, and finally made an exhaustive exami. 





nation of the minutest crannies, Lut still nothing. 

At last the genius of the party suggested that I 
Ne down as before; and she proved ber theory— 
that the knotted fringe of my shaw! was the bug. 
bear that had turned us all pale with fright! 





AN OLD LADY'S BOAST. 

‘Those who have charge of charitable lustitutions 
for the aged poor will tell you that no topic is more 
pleasing to some poor old women than the discussion 


of their “better days,” when they were the fortu- | 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 
pa ey 

“Superior to any,” Cutler's Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.— Dr. S. A. Shurtleff, Boston. Soc. and $1. [Adr. 











“Do Not Stammer,” 


Dr. Edwin S. Johnston, one of Philadelphia's special- 
ists, has probably made more remarkable cures than 


any other living practitioner. Send for &4-page pam- 
niet, to Phila. Institute, 1083 Spring Garden Street, 
Phlingelpnia. fi 

EDWIN 3. Principal and Founder, 





War between China and Japan 


makes stamps from these countries especially interest- 
ingatthe presenttime. 40 different stamps from Corea, 
China, Japan, Chefoo, Kewidang, Shanghai, | H 
Kong and Hankow for 50 cents, Catalogue calue § 





SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COFIPANY, Ltd. 
GLpp. Price-List Free. 


18 East 23d St., New York, N.Y. 
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This outfit is well-made of 
good. 1 ¢: 

nd winter wei lark colora, 
absolutely fast. Pants have dou- 
ble seats, double knees and 
ent waistband making 
mextra durable. 4to 14 years. 
All for $3.64, or $4 post-pald, Als 
usual, money refunded if desired. 


Shaughnessy Bros., 


Eggs W 





















8t., New York. 


thout Shells 





You are sure of having a guod egg, boiled just as you | 


like it, free from shells, by using the 


PREMIER EGG CUP. 


Made of fine china—will not craze. The egy is broken, 
boiled and xerved in the sw If your crockery 
dealer hasn't them, write us 

Premier Egg Cup C 


GONG SUITS: FURS 


Never before have 
we shown such a 
splendid catalogue 
of Ladies’ Jackets, 
Capes, Furs & 
Tailor - Made 
Suits as we 
do this Sea- 
son. Have you 
seen it ? 

We cut and 
take every garment 
i cetion in fit 
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Eyg" booklet free 
» Syracuse, N, 
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order, thus, 
nd finish. 
nd by sell: 










Are 
ing direct to you cun save you from 
$ to $20 on every garment. All 
orders are tilled promptiy, and_we 
pay all express charges. Our Fall 
and Winter catalogue illustrates: 





| Ladies’ Jackets irom $5 up, Capes from $5 up, 


nate possessors of “everything heart could wish 


for,” as they are apt to express It. 


One old lady never tlrex of describing the finery 
she had when she was a bride; another boasts of 
having once owned a “gold-band chany teu-set" 
and six “solid silver teaspoon hike 
dwells at great length on the elegance of a flowered 
silk gown and a satin parasol with fringe fifteen 
inches long that she once owned. 

One poor old woman never says anything until 
the others are done boasting. Then she calmly 
remarke: 

“Well, I never had no chany tea things, nor no 
silk gowns nor embroidered petticoats, nor open. 
work stockings, nor gold ear-drops, nor nothin’ of 
that sort; but I have had four husbands, an’ I'd 
like to know If any of you can beat that !” 









UNDESIRABLE ROOM. 
At frst sight it would seem that it must be an 


unreagonable man who would find fault with a! 


house because it had one more room than was 
called for by the advertisement; but first wight Is 
not always the best aight. 


A real estate agent sent a customer to look at a 
five-room house, that being just the size he pro- 
fessed to want. The house proved to be sadly out 
of repair, and the prospective tenant went back to 
the agent’s oflice. 

“1 didn’t want a six-room house,” he sald. 

“That isn’t a #ix-room house,” answered the 


ent. 

“Yes, It is.” 

“But T say It ts not,” and the agent began count- 
ing. “There's the kitchen, dining-room, reception. 
room and two bedrooms. That’s five, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but there’s the room for improvement, and 
that’s bigger than any two of the others,” sald the 
lace lous customer. “Can’t you show me something 
else 





MISPLACED EMPHASIS. 


A gentleman who spent a summer in a small 
village in Maine tells how a kind-hearted woman, 
without the slightest idea of making him ridiculous, 
gave his friends and fellow-boarders a chance for 
a hearty laugh at his expense. 


We had haddock for eupper one night, and 
happening to be peculiarly hungry, [ate heartily 
of it, but unfortunately swallowed’a bone. One of 
the young women of the family endeavored to 
comfort me by saying that no harm would ever 
come from a fish-bone, as it would dissolve of 
itself. 

Mrs. H. had been observing me anxiously, and 
now spoke. 

“Don’t be too sure about that.” she said; “1 think 
you ought to take something right away, Mr.8., for 
ire lost. a hog once by his getting a fish-bone in’ hix 
throat.” 











NOTHING BUT A HUMP. 


It is pleasant to see that the fanny men of the 
newspapers have undertaken to reform the riding 
habits of bieyclers. Success to them. 


A rider who seemed to be trying in all literalness 
to put his shoulder to the wheel rode wp toa 
wayside watering-trough, according to the Chicago 
Tribune, steadied himself by resting one foot upon 
it, and called to the farmer on the other side of the 
fence: 

‘Can you tell me how far it 1s to the next town?” 

“Not till [know which way you are travelling,” 
answered the farmer. “Rafe your head a minute 
so I can see which end it's fastened on to. I'm a 
little near-sighted 


A COLORED brother, alone in a gathering of 
white men, wax called upon to speak. “Brethren,” 
he began, “I feel like a huckleberry ina bowl of 
milk."— Harper's Magazine. 


appearance. 
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Plush Jackets, Plush Capes, Ulsters, Pur 
Capes, Tailor-Made Suits, etc. 

We will be pleased to send you our catalogue together 
with our perfect-fitting measurement diagram,a 4s-inch 
tape measure, aud more than FORTY SAMPLES of 
the cloths, plishes and furs from which we make our 
garments on receipt of four cents’ postage. You may 
select any garment and we will make it to order for 
Jou from any of our materials. Our garments fit per. 

ectly, and always give the wearer a stylish and refined 
We also sell cloakings, plushes and fur 
wings by the yard. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, New York. 
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The Surprising Effect 


of Hind’s Honey and Almond Cream in 
softening the Skin and rendering the Com. 
plexion clear and beautiful has long been 


known the world over. 
Almond 


Hind’s 
Honey Cream. 


UNSURPASSED AS A TOILET REQUISITE. 


AND 





{ f Rough, Hard, f Rimples, 
' Irritated Skin, afing, Itching, 
| Best for: Chapped Hands, Best £F 4 scaly Eruptions, 


Face and Lips. Eczema, etc. 
' Recommended by the Ladies everywhere. 


A Sample Bottle 


with Book descriptive and testimo- 
nials mailed for 6c. (to cover cost). 


A TRIAL SIZE 
sent post-paid for 30 cents. 
! Price 50c. at Druggists. 
| Sent post-paid 60 cts. per Bottle. 
A. S. HINDS, 
| 78 Pine St., Portland, Maine. 
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Talks on Life Insurance. 


“TALK 49. 


Woman Suffrage 


Is claiming the attention of the country 
as never before. ‘“ Will it be a good 
thing for woman and for the public at 
large?” is the question. 


The Mass. Benefit Life Association 


a leading exponent of Natural Premium 
Life Insurance, is certainly a blessing 
to both. 
Cost 60 per cent. usual rates. 

The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetis Benefit Life 


jon has so superior. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as 
Special, General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 5S State St., Boston, 
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NESTLE’S FOOD BABY. 


No Milk ot 
entirely avoided. 


every year can he traced directly to 
furnishes complete nourishment and is 





to he added to Nestlé’s Food. 
want every mother to know. 


That is a fact which we 
‘The danger of cow’s milk is 
nds of infant lives 


The loss of thous 
muse Nestlé’s Food 


the use of cow's milk. 
safe. 





A can containing enough Food for a day's meals and our book, ‘ THE 


Basy,”’ sent free on application. 


THOS, LEEMING & CU., 70 Warren §t., NEW YORK. N. Y.. Sole Agents for the U. S. 





Copyright, 1894, by Perry Mason & Company. 





Number 3,512. 68th Year. 
Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 


In Three Parts.— Part II. 
The Boy Who Ciphered all Night. 


Daye after daye for little paye 
He teacheth what he can, 

And bears ye yoke to please ye folk 
‘And ye committeeman. 


The winter following my trials in ‘‘Tophet’ I 
taught school in ‘Fiddlers’ Hollow,” a whim- 
sical nickname aptly bestowed. 
in the valley of a small river 
where there were falls, country 
inills, stores, a tavern, a Congre- 
gationalist Church, a post-office, 
and among the population no 
less than twenty persons who 
played the violin. Six of these 
were “professionals’’ who played 
for hire on various occasions; 
the others were amateurs who 
aspired to that proud eminence. 

The district might well have 
been called Happy Valley; for 
it was one of the most gleeful 
communities in which I have 
ever sojourned. ‘lhe people 
were like one great peaceful, 
mirthful family ; a very unusual 
condition of affairs in rural 
school-districts. No one appear- 
ed to take very serious views of 
life there, and I am not sure that 
this was a good state of things. 

Possibly the social harmony 
was in part due to the love for 
music; certainly there wa: a 
great deal of it in the atmo- 
sphere. 1 heard singing, whis- 
tling and jigging on all sides, 
even in the schoolhouse. A fine 
old melodeon stood in front of 
my desk, piled with ‘singing- 
books;"" and one of the large 
boys brought his fiddle the first day of school, 
with his books and dinner-pail. 

I fonnd that it was the custom to have instru- 
mental and vocal music at least twice a day in 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1804. 


[I did not half do my duty. I ghould have been| “It's a good ways. I don't believe you can 
AN OLD SCHOOLMASTER’S STORIES. ; *tticter, but as it was the term of eleven weeks | find the way there alone.”” 





‘The Hollow was | school money had been in great part wasted. | 





Confidence. 


closed pleasantly. I accordingly arranged to go home with him 
Every parent in the district was present at’ the next afternoon, and found that it was well I 
the last day’s exercises. The school-committee | had done so; for the distance was fully three 
praised me and all the pupils. Tears flowed | miles. After climbing 
profusely because school was done. All the girls, | the high hills we entered 
large and small, kissed me farewell; and every- | forest land where there 
thing was perfectly lovely, as they say nowadays. | was but a foot-path. 
None the less, I knew that we had not really done | much obscured by fall- 
any good work there that winter, and that the ' en leaves. 
It was in the dusk 
I should not have men- of an early November 
tioned this school had 1° twilight that we neared 
not wished to tell of an | his father’s place, a very 
extraordinary pupil, a boy | isolated, romantically 
about fourteen, named! situated farmhouse of 
Zophar Parlin, who lived; hewn logs. Although 
outside the “‘Fiddlers’ Hol-| rude of aspect, the 
low”’ district, though he { house was tidy and well 
came there to school. j furnished ; the fire-wood 
I noticed from the first was in accurately piled 
that he was not like the‘ tiers beneath a little 
others, but did not observe shed, and everything 
him very closely for two or , seemed to be neat, even 
three weeks. ‘Then one day ; about the barn. 
in the ‘‘parsing class’’ he Within doors 
captured my attention. neatness was 
It chanced that the class; able, aud all 





the | 
remark- 
Was su 


come to the lines: 

No Caliph of Bagdad e’er saw 
such display, 

Or dreamed of'a treat like a 
Thankagiving day. 

I jocosely asked Zophar 
if he know what # Caliph 
was, for I thought he prob- 
ably did not know. But, 
he said he did, and went on: 
calmly during the next two 
or three minutes, to show 
that he knew far more 


red-bearded and singularly reticent; and the boy 
mother was by no ivans a talkative person 

After supper Zophar showed me the ‘cyclo- 
peeds,’’ which turned out to be three odd volumes 
‘of the Enelye'ppadia A mericana—almost the only 
books in the house. David Parlin had found 
them, wrapped in a burlap bag, together with a 













deserted loggers’ camp far back in the wilderness, 
as if left there by some wanderer who may have 
perished obscurely in the forest, alone. 
about the Caliphs than I’ If I remember aright, the volumes were only 
did myself. In fact, my pupil gave me much | those from A to C, from G to L and from P to S; 
useful instruction so unexpectedly that I was | bat they were enough to shape Zophar's entire 
mute from astonishinent. life. Having access to these books only, and 
The class and all the other pupils laughed, | being a lonely boy with a turn toward reading, 








David Parlin, Zophar's father, was large, strong, | 


compass and a large old silver watch, in a; 


school; and there was often fiddling and dancing not at me, but stupidly, at what they called “the 
at the noon intermission. : rigmarole that Zofe got off;’’ so that the boy at 


; he had pored over them until he was master of 
their entire contents. 


$1.75 a Year. 

Single Copies, Five Cents. 
winter before I taught in “Fiddlers’ Hollow.” In 
fact, he had attended school for only three winter 
terms altogether. When he had advanced as far 

‘as ratio and proportion, I labored with him for 
, three days before he could be brought to compre- 
hend the principle of 
this rule. He could per- 
form the examples, but 
he constantly declared 
that he did not under- 
stand ratio. 

Fractions and par- 
ticularly decimal frac- 
tions, so easy to most 
pupils, proved to be 
hard for him. 

“IT don't see how a 
unit can be divided into 
parts," he said. 

“Why not?’ Lasked. 

“But if it is a unit, 
if it is the lowest num- 
ber there is, how can 
it be divided?" he 
queried. 

I explained that our 
numeral unit might be 
supposed to be compo- 
site. that is to say, made 


was construing the well-re- | quiet that the silence Persistence. upof ten, or a hundred, 
membered poem of Thanks- | was alinost oppressive. ora million parts. 
giving day, and we had; The family consisted of but three members. “Then it isn’t a unit,” rejoined Zophar. 





1 found that he had been reading about atoms 
.in the cyclopedia; and that the definition of an 
atom given there, namely, that it is a minute, 
v indivisible portion of matter, had taken a firm 
hold upon his imagination. He had regarded the 
| purely ideal nmineral anit in the light of a material 
|atom, and hence reasoned that it could not be 
divided. 

I think it was the next day that he asked inc 
how many parts I supposed that a unit could be 
divided into. 

“It might be divided into an infinite number of 
parts,” I said. 

; “No, sir!’ exclaimed Zophar. ‘You would 
j have to come to the end, sume time, where you 
, couldn't divide it any further.” : 

A few mornings after this, he brought me a 
ead bnilet and asked-me how many atoms I 

supposed there were in it. I replied, rather 





We sang the multiplication table in concert; 
and in geography we chanted everything, from 
Felton’s outline maps, as for example, the rivers 
of the United States, beginning in the extreme 
northeast corner of Maine, with repeats: 
Aroostook River, Allagash River, St. John River, 
Aroostook River, Allagash River, St. John River: 


Penobscot River, Kennebec River, Androscoggin River, 
Penobscot River, Kennebec River, Androscoggin River. 








Here I registered seventy-one pupils; and: when he turned aside to enter a path that led toa i to be a very “original” sort of boy. 


last stopped, rather shamefacedly. 


| Those three books had been an education to | incautiously, that I presumed there might be a 


I said, “Very good, Zophar,”’ and changed the him. True, it was an education with curious 
subject; but after school I asked him to wait a gaps in it,—from D to G, from L to P and from T 
little and walk home with me. From his talk asi on to the end of the alphabet,—but the number of 
we went along I learned that he had read about! subjects of which that boy had knowledge was 
the Caliphs in three books at his home, which he t quite astonishing! 
called ‘‘Cyclopeeds.”’ From reading so much alone, and thinking for 


‘ | duodecillion.” 
“I think so,” said Zophar. 
I saw him looking at the bullet often during the 
day, and knew that he was thinking about the 
, Atoms that were in it. 
When, in the arithmetic, we reached circulating 


| We had gone but a little way along the road | himself on so many subjects, Zophar had come ' decimals, this queer boy encountered fresh trouble. 


He lived 


iL could not bring him to understand the nature of 


though the schoolhouse was commodious enough , log foot-bridge over the river, and thence up the | among his own ideas; and although he was prone ' a repetend—a constantly repeated decimal, as for 


for all, there were many drawbacks to progress 
in study. The teacher was expected to promote 
spelling-schools and other evening recreations. A 
singing-school was held at the schoolhouse two 
evenings of every week; a dancing-school at the 
tavern parlor occupied another evening; and 
somebody gave a party at least once a week. 

As a result of all this festivity, my pupils 
devoted little time to schvol-books. Lessons 
dragged disgracefully. Very often I was con- 
fronted by a roomful of languid, sleepy, gaping 
pupils. 

Ten or twelve of the larger boys and girls had 
a silly custom of sitting together, in pairs, at the 
same desk. The older girls also thought it quite 
proper to come to my desk at any time of day 
with a question or a difficult example in arith- 
metic, and sit with me for ten or fifteen minutes 
and talk. 

This was pleasant, but I felt that it was not 
conducive to good discipline. Still, the young 
people were all so innocent of evil meaning that it 
was exceedingly difficult for a young pedagogue 
to set matters right. 

However, I suinmarily separated the seatmates 
and sent the boys to their own side of the house— 
& measure at which two of the bereaved girls shed 
wars. 

Certainly it was an amiable class of pupils I 
had there. The parents were like the children, 
extremely sociable. They expected the school- 
master to call on them at least once a week, all 
around; and they were freqnent visitors at the 
school-rooin. 

In Fiddlers’ Hollow" the teacher was tempted 
to adopt the easy ways of the place and wink at 


bad scholarship; and I confess with shame that | to the singing-school; but he said, doubtfully : 





high hillside which inclosed the valley on the | to droll mistakes, he had yet developed a strong, 
westward. Then I learned that he lived on the | tenacious and exceedingly self-reliant mind. He 
other side of the hills. *,took nothing for granted, but demanded all the 
T felt so much interested in him that I proposed whys and wherefores. This made him a difficult 
to call and see him that evening instead of going pupil, but an ancommonly interesting one, too. 
Zophar had never studied arithmetic until the 





example, .33333333+. 

“Why, of.course you must come to the end of 
it, some time!"’ he contended, in reply to all I 
could say. ‘You must come to the end of the 
number of parts the unit can be divided into.”’ 

T could not lead him to perceive that the unit 
might be divided into an infinite number of parts. 

“You would come to the end some time!” he 
kept repeating; ‘“‘hecause you would come clean 
down to atoms!” 

Blackboards had uot come into general use 
then; but on the wall of the schoolhouse was a 
board, brown in color, where examples were per- 
formed with a piece of chalk. Here I carried out 
a repetend, which I think was .72727272+, to the 
very end of the board, to prove to Zophar that it 
was constantly repeated. 

“But you would come to the end some time,” 
he still insisted. “You would come out at the 
end of it some ¢ime, if you only went far enough.” 

I dismissed hin to his seat, in some vexation; 
but throughout the day I saw the boy at intervals 
gazing abstractedly toward the figures on the 
board. After school that afternoon he lingered 
behind the others, and began to talk about the 
fraction. I saw that I had not in the least changed 
his opinion. 

“Why, you must come to the end of the decimal 
some time,” he reiterated'as confidently as ever. 

“Zofe!’’ L exclaimed, you had better take 
that piece of chalk and try it for yourself!" In 
irritation 1 brushed off the board and wrote 
3)10004 in the upper left-hand corner of it. 
“Now annex ciphers,” I said, sand go on dividing 
for that repetend till—you are satisfied.” 

I did_not half believe that he would seriously 
attempt it, but he took the chalk and began. 
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“Of course, it will take quite a spell,” he said 
to me deprecatingly, ‘‘but it has got to come out 
without a remainder some time.” 

“Go shead!"’ I exclaimed, and put on my 
coat. ‘And when you are done, rake up the fire 
and shut the schoolhouse door,’ I added, and 
went home. 

My boarding-place was about half a mile from 
the schoolhouse; but Zophar and his vagary had 
taken such hold on my thoughts that I went back 
to the schoolhouse after supper. It was now dark, 

but a light flickered in the windows. Approaching 
quietly I saw Zophar arranging the fire in the 
fireplace so that he could see to make figures on a 
slate. 
He had carried the circulating decimal from the 
board, which was covered with .3333-+, to slates! 

I was vexed with the boy, but I could not help 
being amused, too. I thought that for once he 
had best satisfy himself; so, instead of remon- 
strating with him, I went home and brought an 
oil lamp to the schoolhouse. 

“There, Zofe,”’ I said, setting the lamp on my 
desk. ‘That will give light for you all night. 
Now run that repetend down, if you can." 


He looked at me with a perfectly serious, honest | 


face and began to say, “Why, of course, I must 
come to the end of it some time;’’ but I did not 
wait to hear the whole of it, for fear my wrath 
would get the upper hand of my patience. As I 


went away he called after me, however, and 1; 


returned to the door. 

“Do you think the other scholars would care if 
1 borrow their slates ?"* he asked me. 

“No!” I exclaimed. “Borrow them all, and 
if the slates give out, cipher on the floor!” 

I went home and retired, but waked at a little 
past one. My thoughts flew to Zophar. I rose, 
dressed and went down to the schoolhouse again. 
It was a beautiful winter night, with the heavens 
full of brightly-twinkling stars. A light still 
shone from the windows of the schoolhouse! 

Drawing near on tiptoes, I peeped in. There 
sat the boy on one of the front seats, near the 


fireplace, with slate and pencil in his hands, and | 


twelve or fifteen other slates piled up close beside 
him. He seemed to be a little drowsy, I thought, 
and nodded at times; but his pencil worked 
slowly along the slate, making .3333333+4. 

Controlling a fresh impulse to rush in and shake 
him, I went back hone and to bed; but I was not 
able to fall asleep again, and so lay tossing about, 
thinking of a thousand things, till morning, when 
I again dressed and went to the schoolhouse. 

The scene presented there was one that I can 
never forget. Zopbar had not only covered the 
board with small, closely-packed .3333333’s, but 
thirty slates also, and on both their sides! The 
walls of the room were of pine boards, and there 
were cracks between them. In these cracks he 
had inserted pegs made from pieces of wood in 


the wood-box, and hung the slates in rows on the | 


pegs. When I looked in, just as the sun was 
rising, he sat on a front seat with hair rumpled 
and his chin in his two hands, staring at those 
slates ! 
Hearing me come in, he looked around absently. 
“Well, Zofe, did it come out without a 


remainder ?”’ I asked. t 


“Not yet,"’ he replied, with a kind of wearied, 
perplexed smile. 


“Of course it must, some time,’ he added. | 


“But I tell you, Mr. Chadbonrn, atoms are awful 
little things !"" 5 


1 took possession of the lamp and bade hit} 
come with me to my boarding-place and have | 


breakfast, but before we set off, David Parlin's 


big red beard appeared in the doorway. i 


““D’ye have to keep my boy arter school ?"’ he 
asked. ‘D’ye have to keep him all night ?” 

It was with difficulty that I explained the 
situation to him. Parlin turned to his son, and 
looking him over with parental displeasure, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Zofe, you darsted little nubbin, come 
along home with me. Yer marin’s ben ’fraid 
the catamounts had ketched ye!’" 

Nevertheless, Zophar Parlin was the only one 
of all my seventy pupils at ‘Fiddlers’ Hollow” 
who subsequently rose to fame, or achieved any- 
thing like success in life. 

James T. CHADHOURN. 
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DIDN’T DEAL THERE. 


Bishop Wilberforce was not only an eloquent 
preacher, but one who was readily understood by 
the common people. An amusing incident taught 
him, early in his ministry, the necessity of using 
great plainness of speech in his sermons. 

Brightstone, in the Isle of Wight, when young ; 
Wilberforce became its rector, had a bad name | 
for wrecking and snuggling. So, before long, he j 
preached a sermon against defrauding the custom- 
house, taking for his text the Apostle’s injunction 
to the Romans: “Render therefore to all their 
dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to 
whom custom.” 

Half afraid lest he had given offence, the voung 
rector asked a friend, the next morning, to learn 
how the sermon had been received. ‘he friend 
went round the parish and to his astonishment 
found that the villagers greatly approved the 
sermon. They made, however, one exception, 
saying that while the rector hud said nothing but 
what he ought to say, he did not practise what he 
preached. 

“You don't say so?" said the cauti 
“And what does he do that is wrong?" 

Why. sir,” was the reply, vou see he told us 


ns friend. 





| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


we onght to give custom to whom custom is due, 
and yet he doesn’t deal in the village, bat buys 
his things at Newport.” 

The simple villagers had ignored that meaning 
of custom which referred to the payment of duties, 
and thought only of the word as signifying the 
habitual buying of goods at one place. 


a 


HOPE. 


Like the hand in the darkness we trea: 
Which guides our lost footsteps aright, 

So Hope comes in Fortune's (lispleasure, 
And leads us anew to the righ! 


— William Hunter Birckhead. 
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A VICTIM OF TWINS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Prescott stood on the piazza at 
the side of their cottage by the sea, watching the 
twins. Standing with their backs to their parents, 
these young gentlemen were proudly regarding a 
gigantic back-net at the end of their tennis court. 
Directly behind the net was a small grove of 
| serubby pines which in the twilight showed merely 
as an irregular blotch of black. 

Dressed alike in suits of white flannel, the twins 
appeared against this in bold relief, like white 
silhouettes. 

The back-stop which the twins were so proudly 
regarding was, to tell the truth, rather shal They 
had somewhere found an old fish-net, which they 
had nailed to two poles. So much of the work 
had been easy; but the task of setting the poles 
upright in the ground had been long and difficult. 

When the uprights were finally planted, and 








appeared desirous to fall into each other’s arms, 
like long-lost brothers. A tennis ball driven 
swiftly and accurately into the centre of the net 
| would undoubtedly have brought them together. 
; But the twins thought their work perfect. 

| Mr. Prescott casually noticed that one of the 
| boys had his hands in his pockets. 

“Tell him,” said he to his wife, ‘to take his 
hands out of his pockets.’" 

“Is it Max or Mort?’’ asked the mother. 

“Oh, J don’t know!” said her husband. 

“Neither do 1,” returned his wife. They both 
langhed a little. 

“Why did you let thei get those ridiculous 
white suits?’ asked Mr. Prescott. ‘In that 
dress, it is impossible to tell them apart.” 

“They've got on different colored neckties,” 
said his wife. 

“Well, ask them to turn round.” 

“O boys!” called Mrs. Prescott. 

‘The twins turned with precision, and faced 
i their parents expectantly. ‘The one on the left 
wore & blue, the one on the right a red scarf. The 
one on the right was Mort, the one on the left was 
Max. : 

“Morton,” said his mother, “take your hands 
from your pockets !”" 

Max tittered as Mort sheepishly obeyed. Then 
both came forward. 

“Boys,” continued their mother, ‘your father 
‘and I are going to drive over to the Blakes’ this 
evening. Maggie is going out, too. Do you think 
you can go to bed quietly at the proper time ?"* 

“Yes’m,”’ said Max. 

“Of course,’’ said Mort. 
| A few minutes later, as she and her husband 
| were driving out of the yard, Mrs. Prescott caught 
i 





sight of the servant leaving the house. 

«Be sure and be in by ten, Maggie,” she called. 
“Mr. Prescott and I will not return till late.”* 

“Yis, mum,”’ said Maggie. 

At the moment, a lank pedestrian was walking 
lazily along the road. By a certain added self- 
consciousness in his gait, a close observer might 
have guessed that the brief dialogue was not 
without its interest for him. This was Styggles, 
a man whom an uncharitable father had without 
remorse christened Hodijah. 

His father, Hodijah said, had taken a mean 
advantage of his youth. ‘I’ve hearn,’’ he added, 
“of men with an elephant on their hands, and I 
guess they was sorter embarrassed; but I'in the 
only man I know of whose father made him a 
birthday present of two elephants. Seein’ I’ve 
got to drive them two elephants—one of ’em 
Hodijah and t’other Styggles—tandem all my life 
I guess I may be excused f'm doing anything else, 
ez the work is wearin’.”” 

Consequently Hodijah was the most completely 
shiftless man in the not far distant village where 
be lived. When he could not avoid it, he did odd 
jobs about town; but for the most part he loafed. 

On this particular evening, Hodijah was on his 
way to join some cronies who were going out in 
a boat, ostensibly to fish. Until Mr. and Mrs. 
Prescott had driven by him, he walked as if on 
his way to the bedside of a dying friend. Then 
he began to loiter as if it had suddenly occurred 
to him that his friend’s name was Methuselah. 
And as he loitered, he thought, 

“That ere city chap that jest drove by," he 
said to himself, ‘was a mighty slick-lvokin’ feller. 











lives fur a meal of victuals. Haint et all they’ve 
got, most likely. Got so much on hand prob'ly 
they have to feed cold roast chicken and mince- 
pie t' th’ pigs ev'ry mornin’. Wonldn't be su 
prised a mite if that was so. 

“Why, my souland body, it’s a sin and shame,’ 
his thoughts went after some wandering; “there 








their bases abundantly bolstered with rocks, they | 


Guess they haint been sufferin’ much up where he | 


ee 5 A A ; 
j aint no sense in pampering pits no sich a fashion | 





sh'd kinder git ahead of that feller’s pigs. "Taint | 
likely they’d keer, not havin’ no partic’lar pref'r- 

ence for roast chicken, so far as 1 knows on. I 

guess that city feller’d jist as lives feed ’em on 

plain swill, jest foronce. It’ud bea pity for them 

pigs to have dispepsy, and I aint goin’ to allow it 

nuther!"’ concluded Hodijah, in a warm glow of 

philanthropy as he thrust an enterprising leg over 

the fence. 

As he landed on the other side he gave a startled 
“Ugh!’’ Then he laughed. The laugh caine 
when he discovered that the white thing he had 
stepped on was nothing more harmful than a piece 
of linen, blown probably from the Prescotts’ 
clothés-line. . 

“I guess there aint nothing white that wouldn’t 
scare me all ter flinders in the dark,” he reflected. 
“They do say there aint no sich a thing as ghosts 
nohow. Mebby there aint. There aint likely to 
be none in this here orchard anyhow. Ghosts 
aint constituted right for eating apples—not accord- 
in’ to what I’ve hearn tell, though per cont'ry, 
green apples isn't likely to do ‘em much hurt 
nuther. Anyhow, I'll resk it.” 

So saying, Hodijah slunk in among the trees 
of the Prescott orchard, there to await the proper 
moment for his contemplated attack upon the 
Prescott pantry. 

The. twins, like the good boys they were, went 
to bed at the hour of nine. Once in bed, however, 
they thonght it no sin to enjoy a vigorous if brief 
pillow-fight. Then they lay quietly for a little 
while; bat presently Max rolled over and whis- 
pered in Mort's ear: 

“Tm awfully hungry.” 

“So’m I,” said Mort. 

“There’s pie in the pantry,’ whispered Max. 

“Go get it,” said Mort. { 

“No—you get it,” said Max. 

“No, you get it,’ whispered Mort. 
last time.” 

Max, considering the argument valid, slipped 
out of bed, and encouraged by the softly spoken 
“Good for you!” of his brother, began feeling his 
cautious way down-stairs. 

It was intensely dark. Max, however, knowing 
the location of every article of furniture in it, | 
made his way quickly without noise or accident | 
to the door of the kitchen. | 

Here he began groping for the knob; but 
grasped instead something rough and woolly. 
The next instant, he received a blow upon his! 
head which first made him see a dozen rockets 
bursting in air, and then have the sickening sen- | 
sation of falling down, down, down. Then he | 
lost consciousness. 

Modijah had given the blow. Pie in hand, he | 
had started to leave the kitchen as Max had | 
started to enter. Frightened by the sudden hand 
laid upon his coat, he had dropped his plunder 
and struck out fiercely in the dark. The blow, 
the result of a blind instinct of self-protection, 
had knocked Max senseless to the floor. 

With the oppressive stillness that followed the 
noise of his unseen enemy’s fall, a new terror 
entered the heart of Hodijah and held it still. 
Was he whom he had struck down in the dark, 
dead? Hodijah did not dare to stir. He felt 
himself held fast in the impalpable grip of that 
horror which walketh in darkness. 

Then an overpowering curiosity invaded him to 
look upon the face of his victim. He felt it rise | 
in his heart and spread itself through his rigid 
body until it fairly trembled in his finger-tips. 

Dominated by this morbid desire, and wholly 
against his will, he began to fumble in his pockets 
fora match. While he himself was filled with an | 
insane hope that no match was there, this curiosity, ! 
like the alien will of 4 mesinerist, forced him to 
feel in one pocket after another until at Iast the 
match was found; and its will, not his, compelled 
him to strike the match and turn terrified eyes | 
toward the face upon the floor. i 

It was the face of a young boy—and it was 
white and beautiful. In the brief space during | 
which the match flamed up, every line of that} 
still face was burned into Hodijah’s memory as 
if with a brand. Ina second more wild remorse 
filled his heart, mingled with fear. He arose 
and fied. He had entered the house by one of the 
long casement windows which opened from the 
sitting-room upon the piazza at the side. To 
reach the sitting-room he must pass throngh | 
the front hall. hither consequently he rushed, | 
careless now what noise he made. 

With an increase of panic, he perceived that a 
soft light pervaded the hall. Casting his eyes 
upward, he saw a sight which froze his blood. { 

There, on the landing at the elbow of the stair- 
way, stood the double of him who lay white and 
still in the room beyond. One hand of the figure | 
rested lightly on the stair-rail, the other held aloft 
a small candle, the pale light of which dwelt | 
mysteriously in the folds of the long white robe | 
that fell in straight lines from the youthful | 
shoulders, gave strange glints of gold to the 
auburn hair that crowned the head like an | 
aureole, and caused the dark eyes to shine with a | 
brillianey that seemed supernatural. 

Indeed, under the soft flame of the candle Mort ! 
looked the angel of light which his mother 
thought him—sometimes. ‘To the pitiable scamp, 
a prey to superstitious terror below, he was a 
visitor from another world, whose beauty made 
him the more appalling. 

Hodijah, in fact, found meeting a ghost as | 
discomposing as his fondest fancy had painted. | 
He felt cold about the roots of his hair; his spine 
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no strength in his knees. His eyes bulged ont. 
His feet seemed fastened as with rivets to the 
floor, and he trembled. 

The two stood there a moment gazing at each 
other. Naturally, Mort was the first to recover 
his self-possession. For him the encounter held 
little that was terrifying. 

He was not, indeed, quite sure that what he 
saw before him was a gawky fellow who seemed 
badly scared, though in the dim light it seemed 
to be. Anyway, if the intruder was frightened, 
he reflected sagely, why should he himself be? 

So to make sure, he put out one white foot, and 
with questioning eyes stepped down one stair. 

The movement was too much for Hodijah. 
With a gurgled yell he sprang into the sitting- 
room, crashed through the window, cleared the 
piazza at a bound and sped toward the grove of 
pines at the rear of the house. 

Mort, stopping to comprehend no more than 
that the enemy was in full flight, uttered a whoop 
of victory. 

“Come on, Max, come on!"’ he shouted, and 
plunged after the flving Hodijah. 

The candle went out. Mort flung it away, 
His long nightgown bothered him, but like a 
racer who girds up his loins, he gathered it abont 
him and away! so excited he scarce knew what 
he was doing. Certainly in this moment he was 
an odd figure of a ghost. 

The frightened Hodijah ran wildly on. Once 
he looked over his shoulder. There behind him 
followed the white figure, and seemed to his 
heated imagination fairly to fly over the ground. 
Indeed, Mort was close upon his heels. 

With the energy of despair Hodijah redoubled 
his pace and ran for his life, where he cared not, 
until—ugh! what clinging horror was this in 
which he felt himself tripped and fallen and 
hideously enmeshed, as in some exaggerated 
spider’s web? 

Mort saw the burglar crash headlong into the 
tennis back-net—then poles, net, man, all came in 
one confused heap to earth. Whooping like an 
Indian, Mort circled about the sprawling and 
kicking man; then he darted upon him as a 
spider darts upon a fly, and in three seconds more 
had him so thoroughly wrapped up and enveloped 
in the net that escape was impossible. 

Finally, to make assurance doubly sure, he sat 
down—a solid ghost!—plum ply on Hodijah's 
neck. From this novel resting-place, to an 
accompaniment of gasps and gurgles from beneath, 
he began halloving to his brother. 

“Come on, Max,”’ he called, “I’ve got him!” 

Max, on recovering consciousness, was at first 
decidedly dazed. He did not know what had 
happened to him. He felt that the floor was hard 
and that his head ached; all else was a blank. 
For a minute he lay quiet. Then, feeling a little 
stronger, he raised himself upon his knees. 

In doing so, his hand came in contact with the 
pie which Hodijah in his fright had dropped. At 
this he began to remember. He had come down- 
stairs after pie—yves, that was it—and had fallen, 
or run into something hard. 

Then it occurred to him that his brother must 
be growing impatient, and he got up to go to 
him, pie in hand. As he did so he heard Mort 
shouting outside the house, and full of surprise, 
made his way to the piazza. 

‘There he dimly made out a white figure sitting 
on a heap of something dark, and heard his 
brother’s voice calling : 

“Come on, Max! Help me hold this burglar!” 

The word “burglar” cured Max at once of all 
his pains. In his excitement he no longer took 
count of so small an ill as a headache. 

“I’m coming!"’ he shouted. ‘I'm coming!” 

“Sit on his legs and stop his kicking,” said 
Mort, breathlessly, when his brother arrived. 
“There, that’s it! He's all right now, I guess. 
Just think, Max, we've caught a burglar! I 
guess father won't laugh at us any more now. 
My! won't he be surprised? I wish I had that 
pie, just the samee!"’ 

“I've got it," said Max; and the boys began 
munching the pie, seated tranquilly on Hodijal’s 
back. 

As they ate, the boys talked. 

“I'd like to know where you've been all the 
time, Max,’’ said Mort. 

“Why, I ran into a door, or something, and it 
just laid me flat. I didn’t hear anything till 
you called. Say, where'd you tind the burglar? 
Was he in our room? My, if I'd seen him!” 

«?Twa’n't in the room,” said Mort. “I heard 
you tumble, but didn't think anything of it. 
Then vou didn't come back, and I was afraid you 
were eating all the pie. And I met the burglar in 
the hall. You bet he was scared, though!” 

Hodijah, who had been lying still for a few 
moments, collecting his scattered senses, now 
spoke. 

“Be you fellers both alive?” he asked, doubt- 
fally. 

“Well, I rather guess we are!’ said Mort. 

“Wal,” said Hodijah, «I’m mighty glad on it— 
you kin bet your bottom dollar on that without 
much resk, now I tell ye.” He heaved a sigh of 
unutterable relief. 

“What does he mean ?"” said Max to Mort. 

“I'm sure I don't know !" said Mort. 

“How comes it that you two fellers look so 
consarnedly alike?” asked Hedijah, after & 
pause. 

“We're twins!” said Max. 

“Oh, ye be, be ye?” muttered! Mr. Styggles- 





nohow. I guess "twould be doin’ no harm if [, seemed ice, his blood a glacial stream. He had | “Say,’’ he resumed, after a moment's thought, 
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“ye needn't be off’rin’ me none of that pie, "cause 
I don't want none."” 

Soon the moon, which rose late that evening, 
flooded the grounds with pale light. Mr. and 
Mrs. Prescott, driving into the yard, saw the two 
white figures in the tennis-court. 

“Mercy on us!"’ said their mother. 

“Boys,’’ said their father, sharply, ‘‘what are 
you two doing there in your nightgowns ?” 

“Sitting on a burglar!’ cried Max and Mort. 

CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. 
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THE COMING OF AUTUMN. 


Stately across the world she trod 
Her arms with gold and purple hung; 
And wide the colors rich she flung 

O’er heath and distant tree and sod. 


Selected. — William H. Perkins, 
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ISHUR. 
A Cairo World’s Fair Boy. 


In Two Parts.— Part I. 


“Did you say that was a Sudanese boy? 
looks like a girl,” I said, in some surprise. 

“He is a Sudanese boy about seventeen years old. 
His name is Ishur. He does look girlish; that’s 
because his frizzy hair is raised and pinned on his | 
head, and because he has small, regular features. 
That’s mutton tallow on his hair—quite the style | 
in the Sudan.” 

The person who told me this was a German, 


He 





though he spoke English fluently. He was about 
thirty years old, much sun-browned, and 
with a touch of gray in his hair. I had 
fallen into talk with him as we stood in 
the “Street in Cairo,” at the World's 
Fair at Chicago, near the Mohammedan 
mosque, with gorgeously arrayed camels, 
donkeys and noisy young Arabs about us. 

As we drew back to shelter from a 
sudden shower in the vestibule of the 
mosque, my German acquaintance talked 
on: 

“I have reagon to know that Sudanese 
boy well. He used to come to Kassala 
with caravans from the Setit; and once 
he did a very plucky thing. Why, I 
might not be standing here alive but for 
that brown youngster whose tallowed 
head makes these good people smile.” 

“How was that?” said I, a little curt. 
ous, though I did not wish to wait fora 
long story. But the rain was pouring 
hard, and I was willing to listen under 
cover as long as it might last. 

“I dare say I’ll have time enough to 
tell you about it all,” said the German, 
with a smile and a glance at the lowering 
clouds. “Well, then —” But first he 
handed me a card, his personal card, 
which showed that his name was Kass. 
baum, and that he did business at Masso- 
wah and Kagsala. 

“Iam the agent in the Sudan of a 
German house that deals in wild animals 
for menageries and zodlogica! gardens,” 
hesald. ‘We employ many native hunt. 
ers in the Setit country. A little before 
the time when I first met Ishur, our 
hunters and their captured animals were 
in charge of a Iamburger named Leppart, a man 
of great strength and energy. He had his head. 
quarters near Collalab, and part of his business was 
to bring the animals by caravan to Kassala. It was 
my business to take them from there to Massowah, 
where they go aboard ship. 

“Massowah, you know, le a port on the Red Sea. ) 
Kasgala Hes about two hundred miles to the west, 
and is connected with Massowah by a caravan 
trail. 

“The Setit region, where elephants, lions, leop- 
ards, rhinoceroses and hippopotami can still be 
taken, lies something more than a hundred miles 
south of Kassala. So you see, all our captive wild 
beasts have to be transported about four hundred 
miles across the desert to put them on board 
steamships. 

“This land transportation is the difficult and 
expensive part of the business. Though the 
giraffes, elephants, buffaloes, ostriches and rhinoc- 
eroses can be slowly driven on fout, sometimes in 
shackles, the lions, leopards and other felide, as 
well as the hippopotami, must be hauled in carts 
or, more commonly, carried in box cages slung 
between camels. 

“Without camels,—the grumbling creatures !—no 
caravan could cross deserts. They bring up three 
or four of our caravans from the Setit region 
every season, after the wild beasts have been 
collected from our hunting camps there. 

“We don’t often try to export old elephants, lions 
und hippopotami, but mostly young animals, not 
more than half-grown. 

The young hippos require a water bath at least 
ag often as once in three days; and this is the 
most difficult of all things to provide on the desert | 
marches. Sometimes pits are dug at the camping 
places and filled with water for the little chaps, 
and sometimes we carry a large water-tight box 
for their bath-tub. 

“On some parte of the way no water is found for 
fifty or sixty miles, and there we have to carry | 
enough for all uses. The thirsty animals consume | 
a great deal; and for our ordinary caravans thirty | 
camels are required to carry the girbus—big water. 
sking, you know, made of the hides of large 
animale, taken off whole except for a cut around 
the head. Well, now you understand the sort of 
work we have to do, don’t you? 

“AN right. Well, one day at Mazxowah, very 
early in May, I got a message from Kassala saying 
that a Mamran runner from the Setit had just 
arrived with news that Leppart and his caravan 
left Collalab April thirtleth. It was earlier by a 
week than I had expected Leppart to start, and [ 
set off next day to meet him at Kassala. 

“This was the cighth time I had made the trip; 
and I need not say much of the journey. I 
travelled with the post hajeens, or trotting drome. | 
daries. There are rest-houses, or mohattas, at! 











| of their fellows. 


. morning we camped in a ravine called Khor 
stagnant water-pool at the foot | away from me, till I saw there was no use going interest among scientific men. 
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frequent intervals along the route. Loaded cara- 
vans require thirty-tive days to make the journey; 
but with hajeens the distance is usually traversed 
in ten days, and may be done in eight. 

“When I reached the curious old walled Arab 
city of Kassala I made my usual provision of 
camels, goats, drivers, and so on, for taking the 
caravan to Massowah. Then I waited for Leppart 
to come in. 

“I looked for him any day after my arrival; but 
a week passed, and no Leppart came. This was 
not very strange, for caravans are often delayed. 
There was no possible way of obtaining word from 
him, except by rungers or some chance traveller; 
for southward of Kassala the country is a true 
desert, and is traversed only by the caravan 
routes. 

“On the eighth day I heard a roundabout report 
that an Arab camel-driver who had arrived in 
Kassala and had been with Leppart brought word 
that the caravan had been attacked and captured 
by the Bazas—a tribe of hostile Arabs who inhabit ] 
a range of rocky hills in the desert south of | 
Kassala, and who live mostly by robbery. I sent | 
for the camel-driver immediately, but he kept out 
of my way, as if he was afraid of me, till the police | 
found him. i 

“At first he would tell me nothing. So I had him | 
brought before the pasha, and the pasha admon.- : 
ished him through the soles of his feet with a few 
strokes of the bastinado whip. Then he confessed | 
that he and the other drivers, with their camels, 
had deserted Leppart’s caravan. 

“The Bazas, he sald, had attacked the caravan, 
und had at firat been beaten off. But on the 
following morning two of Leppart’s assistant 
In the 





Hamran hunters had quarrelled with him. 


COMPANION. 


where the caravan had been abandoned. He 
smote his breast and called Mohammed to witness 
that he bitterly repented his desertion of the 
caravan. 

“Both Sanson and myself were completely gulled 
by him, the more readily that no sign of recognition 
passed between him and our self-styled Ilamran 
guide. We committed ourselves to his leadership, 
and from sunset till two the following morning 
proceeded southward again. Then, as the moon 
had set and clouds arisen, we made a halt on the 
rocky plain to secure a few hours of sleep. 

“Shortly past five o’clock in the morning I was 
wakened by the Hadendoa boy, Musa, who had 
slept at our feet in the little tent which I had brought 
for shelter against the night winds and sand-storms 
of the desert. 

“i hawajah’ (Master), he whispered in Arabic, 
‘Hassein and Ahmed (the two Arab drivers) have 
gone away and taken the hajeens with them.’ 

“I shook Sanson and we roge at once. At first we 
thought that the knaves had merely gone to some 
neighboring khor, to water the dromedaries. But 
soon we discovered that they had taken away not 
only the girbas or water-sacks, but the durra and 
other provisions, as well as both our breech-loading 
carbines! 

“Perhaps you won't understand all at once what 
this crime threatened us with. It meant death for 
us, unless we should soon fall in with a caravan. I 
think 1 see the horror in Sanson’s face as he turned 
to me in the carly morning Nght and cried, ‘Those | 
scoundrels have deserted us!’ j 

“I felt sure that they could not have been gone ; 
very long, and as Muga pointed out the trail of the 
dromedaries, we gave chase after them on fvot, | 
although J had no weapon left except a big revolv- | 








The Thieves overtaken. 


afternoon he had been suddenly seized with a 
distressing sickness, of which he had died during 
the next night. 

“Finding him dead in the morning, the two | 
quarrelsome Hamran Arabs decamped with several 
Then the camel-drivers and other ‘ 
caravan men, chiefly of the Beni-Amer tribe, put 
the caravan in motion for Kassala. But after 
awhile they fell into fear lest they should be 
accuséM, or attacked, by the Hamrans, if they kept 
on the usual route. So they drove the cages, goats 
and other animals a distance of several hours’ 
march to a khor, or ravine, where there was a pool 
of water not yet dried up. There they abandoned | 
our property. ' 

“Poor Leppart’s body had been left for the! 
hyenas to devour, In the birch hut where he had | 
expired alone. i 

“I did not half believe the Arab’s story, although | 
1 afterward found it true in large part. But at 
first I thought it likely to be invented by the camel | 
inan to justify himself and escape further lashes. , 
The bastinado does not encourage a lofty type of | 
morals. 

“[ quite expected to see Leppart arriving svon, 
to laugh at the whole story; and so I waited, | 
especially as a search expedition would be expen. | 
sive, and the profits of our business are not large. | 
But after talking the matter over with one Sanson, | 
an Englishman who was then at Kassala in the ; 
interest of a Shefield house, I determined to go out 
along the Setit trail, with the Nghtest possible 
outtit. 

“Sanson, a very gentlemanly young fellow, think. 
ing the journey would require but two or Hires | 
days, kindly volunteered to go with me; and we | 
set off that evening, mounted on hajeens. Our 
third dromedary, carrying two water-skins, food | 
and go on, was ridden by a Hadendoa boy named 
Musa. 

For a runner and guide I hired an Arab who 
asserted that he was a Hamran from La Gwalya, 
on the Setit, but who, IT learned afterward, was a 
Ben-Amer man, kin to the Arab driver the soles of 
whose feet had been softened before the pasha 
that morning. 

“We travelled rapidly over the desert all that 
night, across dry plains and over rocky hills where 
the only tree or shrub fs the thorny mimosa. Next | 

ak, | 






where there 
of a long, black era 
the day. 

“Much to my surprise we were here overtaken 
by the renegade driver who had been bastinadoed. 
Twas the more amazed because he said he had 
come all the way from Kassala on foot, though his | 
soles were still sore. Witha fine pretence of regret 
for the trouble I was having, this rascal said he had | 
come after us on purpose to guide us to the place 








Tlere we passed the heat of | 





it 


ing pistol. It was a desperate business; but we | 
ran on about three miles, and as good fortune would 
have it, came upon the rascalg in a little valley 
where three or four doom-palms and a copse of 


| tamarisk bushes grew about a nearly dry water. 


pool. 

“They had stopped here to fill the girbas, and had ! 
dug a hole in the wet ground to collect the water. 
But the water trickled in slowly, so they had to 
wait. Hassein was on the ground, Mling a skin; 
but Ahmed sat perched on my best hajeen, ready to 
move forward. 

“We came suddenly upon the place, past a crag 
to the right of the palms, and ran resolutely toward | 
them. 

“Dogs and sons of dogs!’ I shouted at them in 
Arabic. ‘How dare you steal my camels?’ 

“By way of reply the Ben-Amer guide raised my | 
Winchester carbine and shot at me. Fortunately ° 
he was a bad marksman, like most Arabs, yet J felt 
the wind of the bullet. Our lives were at stake, 
and we could do no better than rush upon them. | 
The miscreant fired five shots as we closed in, and 
one bullet tore through Sangon’s shirt. 

“Hassein meantime had leaped to his feet from 
the water-hole where he was squatting, and dropped | 
the gourd with which he was dipping up the water. | 
He climbed like a cat to the lofty saddle of the | 
dromedar; | 

‘Hold, Hassein, or I will shoot you!’ I yelled; | 
for I had come within fifty feet of him with pistol | 
in hand. 

“Instead of yielding, he snatched Sanson’s | 
carbine from the saddle sheath and aimed at me 
He could scarcely have missed me with it if [ had 
given him a second more time; but my bullet caught 
him exactly in the left ear as he turned to shoot. 
With a shrill Arab oath, he leaped clear of the high | 
camel saddle and fell heavily to the hard ground. 
I don’t think you'll say that he had not deserved his 














“Sanson had no weapon but a camel stick. 
Ahmed emptied my carbine at him, but before the | 
Englishman could come to close quarters the guide 
started the dromedary and ran off, leading the third | 
animal, which was hitched up to his saddle by a 
halter. 

“T hurried up into the saddle of the dromedary | 
which we had recaptured and gave chase; but the 
Arab proved the better driver, and gradually drew 


farther in pursuit. Meantime the sun had risen | 
and another blazing desert day began. 

“Nothing remained for us now but to bring our 
tent and other trappings to the water-hole, In the 
shade of the dooms, and pass the hot hours there. 
In flying from Hassein’s hands and falling to the 
ground, Sanson’s carbine had struck the hammer 
against a stone so violently as to break the lock- 


spring; so that my pistol was the only effective | 
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weapon left. We had a bag of durra, but could not 
g0 on without a guide. Indeed, we were not sure 
that we could find our way back to Kassala. 

“About six o’clock that evening, however, Musa, 
who had gone to the top of the crag, to the north of 
the tamarisk vale, came running down to tell us 
that he saw a caravan coming from the southward. 
It was heading toward our lttle vale for water, 
and turned out to be a small caravan of about fifty 
pack camels laden with gum dummar and durra 
from Haikota, under the leadership of a fine old 
sheik named Adam. 

“From this patriarch of the desert I received the 
first trustworthy tidings of Leppart’s lost caravan. 

“Sheik Adam told me that he had seen a flock of 
seven milch goats wandering in a khor which he 
had passed shortly before his midday halt. One of 
his camel-drivers, while attempting to go around 
the goats, had discovered the fresh bones of several 
others and of two camels. The man had also seen 
the trail of the caravan along the bottom of the 
valley, leading out to westward of the usual route. 
The Hatkota men had wondered whitherward the 
caravan was proceeding. 

“T had no doubt it was Leppart’s, and feeling a 
great desire to ascertain what had become of our 
property, I decided to go back along Sheik Adam’s 
trail as far as the khor he described. But Sanson 
could not stay with me. His business required 
him to return speedily, so he bargained with the 
Haikotas to join their caravan back to Kaseala. 

“The plucky Englishman strongly urged me to 
go back with him. It wag but common prudence, 
he argued. But I had resolved to go ahead, and 
about two hours after sunset, as the red moon rose 
over the Abyssinian hills, I rode off on my one 
remaining dromedary, with no other equipment 
than a water-skin, a bag of durra and 
my revolver. 

“E sent the Hadendoa boy back with 
Sanson; and tt was my hope to recon. 
noitre the khor that night, and overtake 
the Haikota caravan in the course of 
thirty-six hours. That night’s trip, how- 
ever, proved a terrible one, and before it 
was done I first met Ishur.” 


HENRY L. KENT. 
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ANCIENT SEA-SERPENTS. 


The belief in the existence of sea. 
serpents of monstrous size is not as 
prevalent now as it has been. Though 
tales concerning them yet find their way 
into the newspapers, these are usually 
written jocularly, and it is not seriously 
expected that they will be believed by 
intelligent readers. 

Still there are learned persons who are 
unwilling to impute levity or falschood 
to all contemporary reports of sea-ser. 
pents. Such a person is Doctor Oudemans, 
Director of the Zodlogical Garden at 
Hague, who has recently published an 
extensive work entitied, “The Great Sea. 
Serpent, a Critical and Historical Essay.” 
In this work, with great assidulty, have 
been gathered together nearly two hun. 
dred narratives alleging that these sup. 
posed monsters have been seen by modern 
men. 

Perhaps the best reason for denying the 
existence of such animals is that hitherto 
none, either dead or alive, have fallen under the 
direct observation of scientific men. Though 
accounts have been given of sea-serpents in all 
parts of the world, it would seem very strange, 
were they really in existence, that none has ever 
been captured, and that not even a fragment of 
one has been found cast up by the waves on the 
sea-shores. 

Sea-serpents, and monstrous ones, too, certainly 
existed {n the past. There is no disputing this, 
because their remaing have been found in numbers 
and in various places. Were some descendants of 
these supposedly extinct reptiles yet living,—and 
no one will deny the possibility that such may be 
the case,—they would furnish all the foundation 
needed for most of the numerous tales of sea- 
serpents which have been told during the past 
three or four centuries. 

But there is no probability that any have lived tn 
historical times. We know the species only as 
having lived millions of years ago, in the great 
geological age of reptiles, when they and thelr 
kindred dominated the world, both on land and 
sea. Their continuance, unchanged, to the present 
time, would be out of accordance with the known 
facts of the persistence of the higher types of 
animal life. 

Among the many kinds of extinct reptiles at 
present known, not a few might, in popular 
language, be called “‘sea-serpents.” If, however, 
we restrict the term to its narrower signification, 
and make It mean sea-snakes of monstrous aise, 
then there have been none. Snakes are among the 
nost modern of reptiles, and no extinct forms 
known were larger than the largest now in extet- 
ence. 

But there are certain extinct reptiles, enormous 
snake-like lizards, whose lives were wholly spent 
in the water, and whose habits were most ferocious. 
These reptiles, which might very reasonably be 
called sen-serpents, are known to scientific men as 
Mosasaurs. 

Over one hundred years ago, some workmen 
in an underground quarry near Maestricht, in 
Holland, discovered in the rocks while at work, the 
bones of a singular animal. The remains were 
removed with much care by Doctor Hofmann, an 
army surgeon, and proved to be those of the skull 
of an enormous reptile, suv different from any 
previously known that it excited the greatest 











Several years later, the French laid siege to the 
elty of Maestricht, and it is said that during the 
bombardment the gunners were instructed to avoid 
firing upon that part of the city where the xpectmen 
was supposed to be. 

After the capitulation, the fossil was taken to 
Paris, where it was studied by Cuvier, the re. 
nownedpFrench naturalist; who for the first tine 
recognizeditstruenature, andwamed it Mosasaurus 











Hofmanni, a name which  signities 
reptile of Hofmann. 

The specimen afforded 
knowledge of what the living animal had beer 
It was not till recently that our knowledge li: 


the Meuse 


tensive chalk deposits of western Kansas. 





only an imperfect and flexible means of propul. 








‘HE YOUTH 


‘fhe neck Was short, the body and tail were long. 
‘The tail was fattened vertically to form a stout 
ion through the 
have 





| water. Altogether, these animals must 


. been capable of great speed. 
been made at all complete by the discovery of ! 
large numbers of Mosasaur remains in the ex- 


That they were very ferocious and pugnacions 
is certain. Their bones are not infrequently 
| found with old, partly healed injuries, and with 





Kansas Chalk Beds 


and Fossil Mosasaur. 





Ages ago, in the cretaceous period, the western | scars of wounds inflicted during life—the results, 
part of Kansas and the eastern part of Colorado undonbtedly, of fierce battles among themselves. 


were covered by a broad inland sea, dividing the 


+ continent into two, and extending from the Gulf ver: 
showing that they must have lived in great‘ 


of Mexico probably to the Arctic Ocean. The sea 
was so deep that its sediment formed a fine 
calcareous ooze, which has been consolidated into 
@ soft white chalk. 

The climate must have been warmer then than 
now, for the waters of this inland ocean teemed 
with various reptiles, which could hardly have 
thrived in present climatic conditions there. They 
lived and fought among themselves in countless 
numbers. Dying, their bones fell to the bottom 
and were gradually covered up by the sediment. 

Large areas of this chalk have been denuded in 
the river valleys by the rain and winds, and the 
geologist has now only to walk over the surface 
to find their scattered remains partly or entirely 
washed out by the weather, often as perfect as 
i they were covered inp fone of y 5 

During the five seasons that I have spent in 
search for them in these Kansas chalk beds I 
have collected or helped to collect several tons of 
such remains. 

While the decomposing remains were falling to 
the bottom of the ocean, they were more or less 
torn, mutilated and dissevered by the waves and 
by predatory animals. Often the bones are found 
ith the marks of teeth upon them, or even with 
sharks" teeth imbedded in them. 

Of the Mosasaurs, not less than twenty species 
have been fonnd in Kansas, and as many more 
are known from other parts of the United States, 
from Europe and New Zealand. Perhaps the 
most perfect specimen now known is the one in 




















| Fragmentary remains of the Mosasaurs are 
ynnmerous in the chalk deposits of Kansas, 





‘unmbers. That they were distributed over the 
whole tropical and temperate world secins evident, 
from their discovery in localities so far apart as 

‘Kansas, Europe and New Zealand. That they 

‘were everywhere the masters over all other 

' swimming creatures seems also evident, for the 
largest were certainly capable of swallowing 

' animals of the size of a horse with the ease of a 
water-snake swallowing a frog. 

| Other great and strange reptiles lived with 

i them, but there were none that conld withstand 

the enormous and fierce Mosasaurs in single 
combat. S. W. Winiistox, 
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i ‘The cardinals flame. Rod, clustering berries line 


The leaf-ilumined ways, and deeper grows 





' The wild pe's color in whose prisoned vine 
| The blood of June, still burning, tided flows. 
| Selected. ~ Sra. Whiton Stone, 
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THE NEW TARIFF. 


After a struggle almost unexampled in our 
parliamentary history for its length and bitterness, 
‘a new Tariff act bas been passed and has become 

a law. 

A few words will tell in outline the course of 
‘Tariff legislation during the last seventy years. 
A system of ‘protection’’ prevailed from 1824 
until 1846, when the Democrats passed the 


COMPANION. 





the Mckinley act. 

The bill which was passed by the House of 
Representatives was much nearer what the country 
expects as a Democratic Tariff than that which 
has become law. But the Senate is quite evenly 
divided, politically, and a few of the Democratic 
and Populist members insisted on certain changes 
as » condition of giving it their support. 

The leading features of the new act are: first, a 
restoration of the duty on sugar; secondly, a 
large and somewhat general reduction of duties 
on manufactures, taking away a part, but not the 
whole, of the ‘protection’ ‘heretofore given to 
domestic manufactures ; third, a step in the direc- 
tion of ‘free raw material,” by abolishing the 
duties on wool and on lumber and salt; and 
fourth, an income tax. 

The condition of the Treasury, in these hard 
times, required a large addition to the revenue, 
and this will be given by the sugar tax. So far 
as the lower duties on manufactures, and the 
remission of the wool duties, are concerned, these 
are in partial accordance, at least, with the policy 
of the Democratic party. The income tax, of 
course, is not a part of the Tariff proper. 

The history of the remarkable struggle between 
the Senate and the Honse of Representatives is 
extremely interesting; but we cannot enter upon 
it here. The new Tariff act is certain to be the 
great topic of political oratory during the coming 
canvass for members of Congress, and perhaps in 
the still more important canvass of 1896 for the 
presidency. 
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HISTORY. 


God is the true historian of earth; 

We pen the deeds of blood and strife and Rain: 
He, with His angel scribe, records the birth 

Of souls within Fis Kingdom born again, 

We write but half the truth, He writes it all; 
We see but dimly, He, with vision keen 

Views the full story of this earthly ball, 

And marks the great Eternal and Unseen, 


CHARLES M. SHELDON. 
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THE CORN CROP. 


When the reports that told of the probable 
damage to the corn crop of the country were 
received, the news caused great excitement in the 
iuarkets. Prices were so swiftly and serious 
affected that in the Chicago ex¢ltange something 

| like panic occurred. 

Yet althongh it is announced that this most 
| important crop is a failure, nevertheless that is 
only a comparative statement. The government 
experts have estimated that the corn lands of the 
West and South will yield as much as a billion 
and a half bushels, so that no danger of famine 





corn crop is a failure, the meaning is that the 
harvest yields so little that prices are sure to be 
advanced, and fuod products made from corn 
will cost the consumer more than would be the 
case were the crop a full one. 

When the corn-fields yield as much as two 
billion bushels at a harvest, then such plenty 
prevails as cheapens the prices of meats, into 
which much of the corn grown in the West is 
converted. 

Therefore when the falling off, by reason of 
drought or from other causes, is as great as half 
a Dillion bushels, the entire country is made to 
suffer. Although the farmer may get a higher 
price for the corn he carries to market, yet he is 


the Kansas University Mnscum, from which the | Walker” ‘Tariff act, so named becanse Mr.j| not likely to gain much advantage, sitfce the 


illustration given herewith was made. 

The slabs of chalk containing it were dug ont, 
as shown in the picture, and again placed together 
in the museum, disclosing, when freed from the 
matrix, a nearly perfect skeleton, twelve feet in 
length. The tail had been broken off and turned 
up over the back, and many of the small bones 
were found scattered about, but it was an easy 
matter to tell where each bone belonged, and then 
to make a drawing of them all in place. 

The animal is a lizard, but it is a lizard adapted 
for living in the water only.. Unlike any lizard 
now living, it was incapable of moving about 
with activity on land. The largest specimens 
were over fifty feet long. 

The head was very flat, long and_ pointed, 
reaching a length in some of over five feet. In 
each of the jaws, both above and below, there 
were about twenty sharp. conical, recurved teeth. 
By an admirable adaptation, the teeth, when lost 
or worn, were replaced by new ones, so that they 
were always fitted for nse. 

The feet were small, and could not reach the 
head to aid in holding the prey, and of course the 
animals could not ake use of any solid object in 
the water to assist in retaining the struggling, 
resisting prey. To compensate for this, the lower 
jaws were strangely adapted to serve in a measure 
as prehensile organs. 

They were long and stout, and loosely attached 
to the skull by two freely movable joints. They 
were entirely separated from each other in front, 
and had each a hinge-joint near the middle, just 
back of the teeth, acting almost like two arms 
under the loose skin which covered them. 

Not only were there teeth in each of the fixed 
upper jaws, but there were also two rows of sharp 
teeth the bones of the palate. which held the 
prey while the lower jaws, used independently of 





| Walker, Mr. Polk’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
‘devised the scheme. Under this act nearly all 
duties were cut down, and the law has been called 
a ‘free trade”’ Tariff. 

| Further reductions were made about ten years 
later; but just before the Civil War began the 
| policy was reversed and a protective Tariff was 
enacted. The duties were greatly increased during 
the war, in order to provide revenue. After the 
-war, althongh numerous acts were passed remov- 
ing or reducing duties, no general revision of the 
{Tariff took place until 1883. 

| The changes then made were generally, though 
not always, in the direction of lower rates. In 
1890 the McKinley act was based wholly on the 
principle of protection. It actually reduced the 
revenue from imports. because it made sngar free; 
' but the rates on many articles were advanced. 

All the acts from 1861 to the present year were 
the work of Republicans; the act of 1894 was 
, passed by a Democratic Congress. 
| “The Democrats have repeatedly taken the ground. 
in their national platforms that the principle to be 
observed in making a Tariff is ‘revenue only.” 
If they had been united in holding to this prin- 
ciple the Tariff act of 1894 would bave been quite 
different from what it actually is. 

Many Democrats, however, hold to the principle 
that while revenue should be the chief considera- 
tion, it should not be the only one. 
‘arrange the details so as to favor American 
productions. A few of them go further than this, 
‘and are, frankly, protectionists. A great many 
| others of the same party, althongh hoping some 
‘ time to attain free trade, fear that a sudden change 
of policy might bring disaster. Still others wish 
for protection to the industries of their own states, 
while favoring free trade as a general principle. 
| The result of these divisions is an act which its 








They would | 


increased price of those things he is obliged to 
buy is quite certain to absorb all his gains. 
| Besides, a shortage in the corn crop of any 
i season by so inuch as half a billion bushels may 
8o seriously affect the earnings of many of the 
| railway companies as to reduce the dividends 
they have been accustomed to pay to their stock- 
‘holders, possibly to make it necessary to pass 
them. That means enforced econoiny, which is 
| sure to be felt by the community in the decreased 
expenditures. Thus hard times are caused. 

In the past twenty years the corn crop of the 
| United States has been seriously affected by 
' unfavorable weather four times, and with one 
exception each year of failure has been followed 
‘by a period of financial distress, or hard times. 
| In 1877 the crop failed to yield an average, and 
the effect was felt in decreased railway earnings 
jand increased prices, which had much influence 
in causing the business panic of the following 
ear. 
, In 1881 the crop again ran short, and although 
‘no convulsion of the markets followed, yet the 
check to business prosperity such as had existed 
; Since the resumption of specie payments in 1879 
was very perceptible. But the failure of the crop 
| of 1883 created much of the unhappy influences 
that brought on the disastrous, although brief, 
! panic of 1884. 
Tn 1890 again the sun beat down in such fiery 
‘and long-continued heat as to parch the corn and 
greatly diminish the expected harvest, and 
\ followed as that was by the world-wide panic 
jcaused by the failure of the Barings in London, 
' brought something of business distress upon this 








; country, and even the peril of actnal panic, | 


‘happily averted. 
| In the summer of 1892 nature lavished its 
favors upon the corn-ficlds of the country, and 


each other, were alternately thrust forward and i supporters wish to be regarded as a measure of one of the greatest harvests of corn recorded 


drawn back, pulling the animal into the mouth 
and down the throat. 

The small legs were stout and very flexible, 
and the slender toes were webbed by the skin. 





‘ either branch of Congress 


| «revenue reform,” not as the act they would wish 


Probably not one member of 
was fully satisfied with 


‘to have passed. 








. In the 
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contributed to a senson of unusual prosperity. 
| Some of the railway companies were obliged to 
build freight-cars in great numbers to transport 


ne Way probably not one member ithe corn to the markets. and every steamship | 


of Congress in 1890 was completely satisfied with | 
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available was under charter for several months to 
carry the grain to Europe, while the elevators 
poured forth a golden stream night and day for 
many weeks. 

The influence of this prosperity reached to 
many a humble log cabin in the West, and the 
nation had splendid illustration of the importance 
of the corn crop to its prosperity. 

Happily the corn areas of this country are so 
enormous that it is not likely that there ever will 
occur any drought of such wide extent as to 
imperil the entire crop. 
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BLUNDER OF A TYPE-SETTER. 


There are few words in the English language 
upon which more rhetoric, sentiment and true 
poetry have been expended than the beautiful 
word, mother. The word cannot be improved. 

There was a period when no young woman of 
fashion ever thought of referring to her mother 
otherwise than as her mamma, but that time ts 
happily gone by. Mamma, which is perhaps a 
tolerable diminutive, is still in frequent use, but 
mother is more and more resuming its proper 
position as the sweetest and commonest of house. 
hold words. 

But there is one abbreviation around which 
clings not the slightest aroma of elther elegance, 
domestic comfort or romance. That is ma. Ma 
may be convenient, but it 1s nothing else. Itisa 
word without dignity or charm. 

Mr. W. D. Howells, in the latest of the delightful 
papers in which he has been giving the public the 
history of his early visit to New England, in the 
days when his fame and he were young, relates an 
amusing Incident of his first visit to James T. 
Fields, then editor of the Aflantic Monthly. 

Mr. Fields received the young author genially, 
and happened to be at that moment looking over 
one of Mr. Howells's poems which was to appear 
in the next number of the magazine. The proof 
sheets of the poem he kindly handed to his writer. 
The poem, perhaps the most popular Mr. Howells 
ever wrote, though he modestly disclaims much 
popularity as a poet, was entitled, “The Pilot's 
Story,” and dealt with a tragic eptsode of slavery 
ona Mississippi steamboat. A young slave mother, 
lost at a gambling game by her owner, fs about to 
be sold down the river, away from her child and 
its father. She breaks into a passionate outcry at 
the coming separation: 


“What will you say to our boy, when he 
erles for me, there in St. Louis?” 


The young author had taken an Innocent pride in 
hiv poem, and was quite pleased with this line in 
particular, which appeared to him simple, natural 
and touching—as indeed it is. What was his 
dismay to find that a fatal proof-reader had not 
thought it good enough, or simple and natural 
enough, and had made it read: 


“What will you say to our boy, when he 
eries for ‘Ma,’ there in St. Louis?” 


ele had even,” says Mr. Howells, “had the 
inspiration to quote the word he preferred to the 
one I had written, so there was no merciful posel- 
bility of mistaking its use for a misprint, and my 
blood froze in my veins at sight of It. 

“Mr. Fields had given me the sheets to read while 
he looked over some letters, and he either felt the 
chill of my horror, or I made some sign or sound of 
dismay that caught his notice. for he looked round 
atme. [could only show him the passage witha 
gasp. I dare say he might have IHked to laugh, for 
it was cruelly funny, but he did not; he was 
concerned for the magazine as well as for me.” 

Although a whole edition had been printed of the 
sheet, there was yet time to repair the mischief, 
and the editor at once ordered it done, notwith 
standing the great inconvenience. When at length 
aesured that “Ma” should be safely kept out of 
the poem, its author took his departure, fecling. 
he declares, “weak, as though in the escape from 
some deadly peril.” 
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“TIPPING SERVANTS. 


A traveller, who was relating to a company of 
friends his experiences in tipping or feeing ser. 
vants, had been in many countries where he had 
only a smattering of the native language. He had 

' been dependent to a large extent upon tipping as 4 
means of making his journeys in foreign lands 
comfortable, and in some cases even endurable. 
Gold is the universal language,” he said, “which 
is understood the world over. Let people sce the 
color of your money, and you can travel almost 
anywhere without phrase-book or Olendorff. 

“It has the magic quality of converting into mind. 
readers those whose services you require. It has 
shortened many a journey for me, smoothed ny 
pillow on land and sea, and forced an appetite for 
many a meal. 

“Money sometimes.” he added, “can be too 
eloquent. The largest fee which T ever paid was 
to a guide in the Chilean Andes. 

“E had fainted from fatigue in the mountains 
toward the end of a long day’s ride. He dached 
water over my face, forced brandy down my 
throat, and restored me to consciousness. I was 
grateful, and gave him ten dollars. It was a mls- 
take that nearly cost my life. 

“The guide,” the traveller continued, “received 
with the fee an exaggerated idea of my wealth. 
He entered {nto a conspiracy to rob and murder 
me in the mountains. 1 was rescued by two 
Chilean zentlemen from a fate which I had invited 
by a lavish and reckless tip.” 

“Have you ever found any one," asked one of 
the traveller's friends, “who gave any real evidence 
of being grateful for your generosity in feeing?” 

“1 can remember only one instance,” was the 
response. “A colored waiter in a hotel In Caracas 
was very bright and attentive. 

“Av L was to remain there a week. I gave hima 
large fee after the first meal, so as to secure 
service. From that moment he wa-s a most fatthéal 
attendant, not only serving me intelligently st 
table, but even installing himeelf as my ineespeames 
| lackey and body-guard. _ity 

“On my last morning in Caracas, asI 
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they had been i. 

false charges, their testimony bev. 
i Moreover so many persons told the 

hat it is almost impossible not to believe it. 
one needs to be told how the police force of 
is chosen—that the men are selected for 
political reasons, by party bosses; and that the 
object is not so much to secure public order as to 
_ control the polities of the city. 

But the purpose of a police force is to see that the 
Jaws are obeyed and respected, The force should 
be made up of good men. If any system of select- 
ing them results in the choice of bad men, the 
system is bad. And it is ten times as important to 
keep the force pure as it is to secure the fancied 
right of any person, or of a hundred thousand 
persons, to a voice in the selection. 


——— 0 
ILL-ADVISED. 


In dealing with royalty it is necessary to have “a 
pretty reason” ready for any awkward situation ; 
for kings and queens can never be made responsible 
for failure. 

When Victoria was a very young sovereign, she 
sat down, one day, to play chess with the Queen of 
Belgium. She had never played before, and Lord 
Melbourne with Lord Palmerston stood behind her 
ehair and advised her. 

Later, Lord John Hobhouse took their place, and 
became somewhat confused by the difficulties of 
the situation. A good deal of misunderstanding 
was occasioned by the fact of having two queens 
on the board and two queens at the table. 

Moreover, Victoria was constantly asking, “What 
must | do?” so that the adviser felt incapable of 
making a well-considered decision. 

He lost the game, but next night the queen, 
undiscouraged, played again. When Sir John 
entered the room, she ran up to him, laughing, and | 
exclaiming 

“Pve won! How did I happen to lose yesterday?” | 

This was a poser. Could the courtier reply, 
“Because your majesty had not learned the game?” 
By no means. | 

“Because,” said he, “your majesty had such bad | 
advisers!" 
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| 
GEORGE ELIOT. | 

The letters of the late Professor Edward L. 
Youmans give an interesting glimpse of the great 
novelist, George Eliot, through the eyes of the | 
equaily great biologist, Herbert Spencer, who was 
one of her most intimate friend 

Spencer regarded George Eliot as the greatest 
woman living, if not the greatest female intellect 
that ever appeared in the world. 
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YVOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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“Have you, sir?” inqu.! 4) wrish 
man, and’ his ed friem.. essed 
round him with, ‘Where is the nu. ddy?? 
‘What barley?’ and the like. And lam. om his | 
own country, that is to my the basket-women, 
suddenly began to interrogate him: 


““Now, I say, Pat, where have you been drink. 
ing? What have you had?? 

“I turned, therefore, to the right, leaving the 
astoumded neophyte, whom I had thus planted, to 
expound the mystic words of initiation as he could 
to his inquisitive companions.” 


SENSIBLE AND PRACTICAL. 


Some time ago an appeal was made in England 
for funds with which to raise a memorial of some 
kind to Gilbert White, the naturalist who, by his 
writings on out-of-door subjects, made his v! 
of Selborne famous, and founded a school 
writers on natural history. 


The appeal resulted in the raising of the sum of 
about twelve hyndred and fifty dollars. This would 
not have procured a very magnificent monument 
of marble; and\through some one’s ingenuity, a 
hydraulic ram to bring water to Selborne has been 
substituted for the usual mortuary memorial. 

This is a strange monument, but it is a very 
sensible one. By means of the ram, water will be 
forced from the spring above the village, to which 
illagers have had j for water from 
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nple and practical 
memorial is in excellent keeping with Gilbert 
White’s unpretentious character; and the people of 
Selborne will long have occasion to bless the name 
of the naturalist who lived in their village a hun- 
dred years ago. 








NO COMFORT. 


One of the first clever speeches set down to the 
credit of Lord Macaulay belongs to his very early 
have been ly spontaneous. 
When he was in Trinity . he attended a 
Cambridge election, where the mob, with the 
freedom peculiar to British voters, were hustling 
the successful candidate. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S GIRLHOOD. 


In Two Parts. — th 





By Lady Jeune. 


Though Queen Victoria is one of the most 
interesting figures of modern times, very little 
information about her early life has been pub- 
lished. Her childhood was somewhat secluded, 
and newspapers seventy years ago were less 
devoted than now to the collection of gossip and 


stories about young people of royal blood. No| 


one who knew the queen as an infant or as a 
little girl remains alive to tell the tale. So we 
have but a few stories, together with official docu- 
ments, from which to gain acquaintance with her 
uneventful early days. 

She was born at Kensington Palace on the 
twenty-fourth of May, 1819, and was the only 
child of the Duke of Kent, the fourth son of 
King George III. 


had two children. 


The marriage of Queen Victoria's parents might | husband's death. But for the generosity of her, and Latin; in mathematics she showed great 
not have occurred so soon as it did had the | brother, Prince Leopold, afterward king of the | proficiency: for one so young, and her acqnire- 
Princess Charlotte lived. She was the only legit- | Belgians, she would have been in a sadly destitute | ments in music and drawing were considerable. 


inmate child of the prince regent, who afterward 
became King George IV. Thus the Princess 
Charlotte was heir apparent to the throne. 

She was the wife of Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg-Saalfeld. Had she left children, the right 
of succession wonld have belonged to one of 
them. But she died in 1817, leaving no living 
child. Thus the brothers of the prince regent 
were, according to their seniority, in the line of 
succession after him, and their children after 
them. 

But the Duke of York, the second son of King 
George H1., bad no children. The king's third 
sol Duke of Clarence, afterward King Wil- 
liam 1V., was not married till after the Princess 
Charlotte died. The Duke of Kent, the fourth 
son, Queen Victoria’s father, hastened tu marry 
because it seemed probable that a child of his, if 
not he himself, might inherit the throne. 

For some years after the Princess Victuria was 
born it did not seem likely that she would become 
queen. For her father's elder brother, the Duke 
of Clarence, had married soon after Princess 
Charlotte's death and his wife bore two children. 
Though both died, it was long expected that an 
heir might yet be born to her husband's right of 
succession. 

As this expectation wore away, the fact that | 
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to see, and the goud-natured child crowed and 
clapped its hands. 
| ‘The duchess and her little girl reached London 
| on the day when George III. died, and the prince 
: regent became George 1V. There, when the Duke 
of York—who strongly resembled his brother, the 
| dead Duke of Kent—visited the widow, her little 
| girl seemed to mistake him for her father, and 
held out her arms to him lovingly. .This greatly 
| touched him, and he was a most devoted uncle 
to her all the rest of his days. 

The public appearances of the Princess Victoria | 
jafter her return to London were many, for her ; 
mother usually held the baby in her arms when 
: Feceiving any of the numerous addresses of con- 
| dolence that were presented to her. 

All this time the position of the Duchess of | 
Kent was a very trying one. Her husband had 
| died deeply in debt, due to his generons habits. 
| He was a man who could not see want or suffering 
. Without relieving it, even to his own embarras 
ment. He was connected with sixty-two chari- 
| table societies, and endeared to the country by his 
kindness and religious sentiments. 

His financial position had been harder than) 
. that of his elder brothers, for he did not come : 
j into a separate income till older than they had 
| been when well provided for. 

The widowed duchess at once gave up all his 
private property to her hushand's creditors. She 


















Her mother had been the was then without honse or furniture, and her’ a highly intelligent and well-educated girl. 
widow of the Prince of Leiningen, by whom she | fortune of six thousand pounds a year would not ' spoke French and German fiuently. She knew 


begin to accrue to her till six months after her 


condition. 

Prince Leopold was still receiving thirty thou- 
sand pounds a vear from the British nation, money 
which had been voted to him on his marriage with 
the Princess Charlotte. From this he allowed 
three thousand a year to his sister and continued 
the payment till 1831, when he became king of 

‘the Belgians and gave up his jointure from the 
; British treasury. 

Meantime, in 1825, Parliament granted six 
thousand pounds a year to the duchess for her 
maintenance of the young princess, heir apparent 
to the throne. 

This inoney was voted in response to a message 
of King George IV. to Parliament. He had not 

! recognized the little princess as heir presumptive 
until her fourth birthday, when he presented her 
| With a small miniature of himself set in diamonds, 
and gave a state dinner in honor of her and her 
| mother. 
| Meantime the life of the Princess Victoria had 
| been about as uneventful as any ordinary child's, 
hexeept for two narrow escapes. The first was in 
| Devonshire, when she was but a few weeks old. 
jA boy shooting at wild birds uear the nursery 
| Window sent a charge of shot through a pane and 
close to the head of the infant in her nurse's arms. 
The second adventure occurred when the little 
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COMPANION. <uPTEM 
1 ; About half-way across, and while slanting up 


Her early education was directed by her mother, : 
an agreeable woman of great sense and devotion | river, Oliver was inet by Jacob Foxglove, the 
toduty. The princess soon showed a strong! professional oarsman, an Englishman, rowing in 
power for acquiring and assimilating knowledge, | his shell. Foxglove tells this story: 

while her memory for faces and names of people | “The young un looked kind of done up, sol 
she met was wonderful, as it has been to this day. | stops and says I, ‘Wot's the row, matey ?* 

When she was under six years old, Doctor “<‘Nothing much,’ says he. ‘I'm a bit faintish, 
Davies, afterward Bishop of Peterborongh, was that's all.” 
appointed her preceptor and tutor. Every day «Want help?” says I. 
she read the Bible with him and received his| ‘No; quiet’s all 1 want. 
lessons in religion. | the city that’s worst," says he. 

When she became heir apparent it was suggested «+Roaring of sunstroke ? says IT. 
that some more distinguished man should be “««Sunstroke!" says he, kind of startled. ‘Oh. 
made her tutor. But the Duchess of Kent would | [ guess not. But I'll go ashore at the Crescent 
not consent to any change, for she had tried | Club house.” 

Doctor Davies and seen him to be worthy of her|  ‘ ‘It's shut; there aint nobody there,’ says 1. 
confidence. To the suggestion that he was not} ‘Well, I'll draw my canoe out on their plat- 
sufficiently distinguished, she replied that his | fosm and sit down in the shade of their house,’ 
rank might be raised. He was therefore imade | says the poor young fellow. 

Dean of Chester by Lord Grey, and soon after- “Vor all he was sort of gasping like a bird in 
ward raised to the episeopal bench. the heat, he looked so fit that I didn’t think he 

The Baroness Lehnzcn, who had been governess | was ina bad way. So I pulls off, for you may 
to Princess Feodora of Leiningen, also assisted in | lay to it that I wanted to get my own hide out of 
the queen’s education; and it was conducted | the sun.”" ! 
generally under the advice of her wise Uncle Foxglove also says that he kept his eye on 
Leopold, whose residence in England was o Oliver till he was almost ashore in a place where 
great value to the Duchess of Kent and her child. ky and river seemed ‘dancing together in heat 
Indeed the queen, for many a year, continued to| haze.” The Englishman saw no one at the 
rely on this uncle for counsel if not for guidance. | Crescent Club boat-house, and he thinks all the 

At the age of twelve the Princess Victoria was | city laborers then usually working near there had 
She | struck on account of the heat. 

Certainly Oliver must have been close to the 
embankment when he fell back in the canoe. He 
had been sitting near the middle on two small 
cushions which remained under him as he fell. 
The back of his head struck against the first 
ellent promise of ful-| thwart in front of the stern, his neck bent limply, 
filling the warm hopes with which the nation | and his head fell sharply to the floor. 
regarded her; and her girlhood, with which 1 When Oliver regained consciousness he sup- 
shall deal in the next paper, did not dissipate but; posed he had been struck blind, which seemed 
increased the confidence with which those who | the more probable because everything had been 
knew her predicted that hers would be a worthy | indistinct before he fainted, and the last he 
and memorable reign. remembered was that blackness had seemed sud- 
‘denly to surround him. If he were not blind, 
; then perfect darkness ruled where he lay. Per- 
haps night had fallen. But he saw no stars. 

Oliver winked both eyes repeatedly. They 
were in no pain, though be had a splitting 
He lay wondering 





It's the roaring of 











Italian fairly well. She had been taught Greek 





Altogether, she gave ey 
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ORDEAL OF OLIVER JAMES. 


My young friend, Oliver James, put his canoe | 
into the water below Chestnut Street, Boston, | headache, and felt very ill. 
abont eleven o'clock on the morning of the thir- | what had happened. 
teenth of duly. The hour is fixed by the janitor| A draught of cool air was about him; be 





jof the Kashigawigamog Boat Club, who remem- | conld hear water rippling under the cange, which 


bers that young Mr. James, while selecting his! swashed slightly as he moved. It also grided 
paddle, remarked that the tide seemed half in. curiously, and he judged that it was not moving 
So hot was the day that the janitor advised i with the current. 

Ohver to wait for a breeze. But the young man His coat, with matches and a watch in the 
said his blood seemed fevered by heat; that the | pockets, lay beneath his shotalders. To reach 
heat had kept him awake nearly all the the matches he found he must rise and 
previous night; that he had tried vainly get the coat clear. As he sat uy 
to find coolness under the trees of the he felt more alistinctly the cool 
Common; that his head rang witli the draught. Then his head struck 
clatter on granite blocks and the 
clang of electric cars, and 
that nothing would 








with little force against a damp 
ceiling, and he qnivered 


the little Princess Victoria was likely to become ; princess was living at Kensington Palace with 
queen much increased her importance. her mother and her half-sister, 

Her father had married the Princess of Leiningen | Leiningen. 
twice, first at Coburg, Germany, according to the | to be driven out every day in a pony cart, the 


Feodora of ' 


relieve him so well 
as the perspiration of 


rites of the Lutheran Church; second, according 
to the rites of the English Church, at Kew. After 
the second ceremony the duke tovk his wife to 
Germany, but brought her back to England in 
order that their child should be born a Briton. 

‘The christening of the little princess was a 
stately “function,” for which the Gold Font was 
brought from the Tower of London to Kensington. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London performed the ceremony. Emperor 
Mexander of Russia, and the baby’s uncle, the 
prince regent, were her godfathers. 

She was a fine, healthy, well-grown baby, but 
still an object of anxious solicitude to her father. 
In order that she and her mother should escape 
the trying cold and fogs of a London winter, he 
hired a small house in Devonshire aud took them 
there. This gave rise to a rumor that the little 
princess was not robust; though her constitution 
was always that sound, strong one which has 
enabled her to bear many children and perform 
in health the hard work of her long reign. 

‘There are in existence letters from her father in 
which he told his friends how well the baby throve 
in Devonshire, and with what rapture and delight 
he watched her little ways. It is said that, at this 
time, in entrusting her to servants he always 
added, ‘Take care of her—she will be queen of 
England ;" though then there was no great pros- 
pect that she would come to the throne. 

On going to Devonshire the intention of the 
Duke of Kent had been to take the baby princess 
back to Germany in the coming spring with his 
wife, who was obliged to return there on account 
of her two children by her first husband, and 
hecanse she Was regent of the principality during 
her sons’ minority. 

But this plan was frustrated by the death of 
the Duke of Kent, which is said to have been due 
to careless gratification of his fatherly affection. 
When overheated with exercise he went to the 
nursery and sat long in his damp clothing, playing 
with the child. Thns he contracted a severe cold 
which soon proved fatal. 

Som days later the widowed duchess and her 
baby left Sidmouth for London, and in connection 
with this departure we have an authentic anecdote 
of the queen's conduct as an infant. Crowds of 
people had assembled at Sidmouth to bid the 
widowed duchess a sympathetic adieu. She held 
her baby up at the carriage window for the people 


























The two children were accustomed rapid exercise. The 
janitor thinks that a 
pony being led by a page and a nurse walking’ perhaps Olver had 


! beside the little carriage. One day a large dog. 
;Tunning between the pony's legs, so frightened it 
that it plunged and upset the cart. Princess 
| Victoria was thrown out head foremost and might 
have been crushed by the falling carriage had not 
a passing soldier caught her in his arms. 
Notwithstanding the brilliant prospects of the 
child, nothing could be more simple and homely | bridge and Charles- 
than her life. At eight o'clock she breakfasted ‘town smoke rose as straight up as on a windless 
with her mother and sister, her silver bow! of , winter morning. Under the least breeze the river 
; bread and milk being set on a little table at her affords coolness to varsmen, but on that. still 
mother's side. Then, while Feodora was at her ; forenoou the scorch of the sun was unmitigated. 
studies, Victoria went out for an hour's drive} ‘I suppose my shins and arms will peel again,” 
or walk. Oliver called back to the janitor. 

At two o'clock, when the Duchess of Kent had They and his neck and shoulders were naked, 
luncheon, her little daughter dined. Then she for he was paddling in “trunks."’ The bare parts 
| drove, walked or, if the weather were warm, sat, were tanned dark brown, for he was used to 

under the fine old trees of Kensington Garden for | going out in that scant costume. 
atime. After tea she went early to bed. “1 guess you're safe from sunburn anyhow, 

Being a healthy, well-disposed, merry child, she , sir,’ said the janitor, and hastened indoors to 

| was fond of her toys, and particularly delighted ‘escape the glare. He reflected, as he watched 
in running races down the long corridors and | Oliver paddling up river, that the young man 
through the great rooms of Kensington Palace, to. was not likely to gain relief by perspiring freely, 
which she had almost unlimited access. Her for the furnace-like glow between water and sky 
nurse was Mrs. Brock, of whom she was very | “would dry up the sweat faster than it came.” 

fond, and to whom she fastened the name of; No doubt Oliver supposed that his fine muscular 
“dear Poppy.” condition would bring him through with impunity, 

Many happy days of the queen's childhood | but it is probable that he was a little too “fine"— 
‘were spent at Claremont, the English, residence or overtrained. After he had passed under the 
‘of her uncle, Prince Leopold, to whom she was Harvard Bridge, on the Cambridge side of the 
,much devoted. From him she took her love of central draw, le was lost to the janitor’s sight. 
| botany, and at Claremont she had a little garden| For the next particulars I have consulted one 

which supplied her with endless pleasures and jof the men of the dredge working above the 
interests. | bridge near the Cambridge embankment. 

In those days she was, as appears from trust-! This man noticed Oliver coming alongside the 
‘worthy records, a very lively child, always run- | dredge, as if seeking shade, which he could not 
| ning about in the flush of health and high spirits. | find becanse the sun was too high. 

This energy was a natural result of a simple, “It's frightfully hot,” said Oliver. 

wholesome life, free from excitement —a_ well- “Terrible,” said the dredge hand. 

directed childhood that laid the foundation for! “TI feel about done up.” 

a maturity of good motherhood and judicious | “Should reckon you would. Better come in 
conduct as queen of her realin. under the roof here.” 

According to all accounts and all pictures of 

ithe little princess, she must have been a pretty 
and a winning child, She had a soft, round face, 
beautiful blue eves, flaxen ringlets. and a lovely 
complexion which she long retained. ‘The beauty 
and freshness of color in her checks were noticed boat-house. He had complained of burning all 
and commented on till she became quite old. and over” and wished he had worn something more 
her skin was remarkably transparent and snowy. shady than a little flannel rowing cap. 


already been slightly 
suustruck. 

‘The sun, as he start- 
ed, glared from an 
unclouded sky. From 
the various tall chim- 
neys of Boston, Cam- 





wild. Have you any cold water aboard 3?" 

The man brought out a big dipperful. Oliver 
wetted his head and neck, drank, said he felt 
better, and jatddled off toward the Crescent Club's 





oe 


“No, the roar of the machinery would drive me 





Oliver passes the Dred,e. 


) With horror as he instantly surmised what must 
have occurred during his faint. 

When he lighted a match, which was not blown 

out till he had glanced round, he saw that he 
had indeed drifted, while in a faint, into that 
‘round tunnel which opens on the Charles. 4 
hundred times he had seen over it the hig board 
placard: Danger! Beware of Conduit. 

A hundred times he had shivered at the thought 
of what would happen to any one exploring the 
conduit if caught by the rising tide. 

This conduit is not a sewer, but was built to 
‘discharge the occasional overflow of heavy rains 
into the river. Oliver was in no danger of suffo- 
cation by foul air. But he did not donbt that be 
was doomed to die there. 

The ceiling of the conduit is a few inches below 
the surface of the Charles at high tide. And 

|already the water was so high that Oliver bed 
not room to sit up straight in his canoe. 

The sharp bow had run against one side of the 
timbered tunnel and been held there, Oliver could 
not see by what. The stern had swung round 
and was pressed against the other side of the 








how long or short a time Oliver could not guess. 
‘As he tried to sit up the canoe shook, went free, 
and drifted with the current. 

Though Oliver had to sit stooped, he could 
use the paddle, and did so for a few seconds 
hefore it came into his heat-stupetied brain that 
he was paddling with the in-setting tide and 
therefore away from the Charles. H 

With a strong effort of will he collected his 
‘thoughts. Perhaps he might as well try eet 
out one way as the other. So he thought, for be 
was not aware that the tunnel was miles lng. 
He supposed that the inner end of tt was i OF 
Back Bay fens, not quarter of a mile away--. 

However, he did not know whether the 
ier eud was wholly submerged oF Bt 
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chance seemed to be in paddling for the Charles. 
Therefore he faced round and tried to stem the 
current. 

It was difficult work for a sick man. He had 
to stoop to save his head. He could not lift his 
paddlo high enough to clear the water, but moved 


it forward, submerged, for each stroke. Every 
moment the little arc of air overhead was lessening 
with the rising tide. 

Oliver, perhaps because of the increasing pain 
of stooping, thought the flood came in with aston- 
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‘stop? Yes—it was now caught at both ends! 
| He screamed with the anguish of defeat and 


| doom. ‘ 


How could one silently meet death coming in | 


j such wise? There he was, prisoned, in absolute 

‘darkness, waiting for the tide to press up over 

| the edges and drown him like a rat in a hole. 
Again he began struggling. He pushed against 


the ceiling in order to force the canve deeper, | 
Thus | 
he had made a little progress when it became | 


and so gain room for thrusting it onward. 


ishing speed. ‘The gradual lifting of the canoe | clear that the canoe would soon upset. 


forced his head against the ceiling, and the 


Between pnshes, when it rose, it tilted. The 


knuckles of his upper hand scraped against the | high bow and stern were acting as levers to topple 
boards, which seemed overgrown with some short | it over. 


weed and roughened by barnacles. 


After some minutes he found no more room for | running water; 
strokes that would move her against the current. | coming over that side. 


He fell back in the canoe. 
















Oliver put his right hand over the side into the 
it was within two inches of 
He lifted his head’ and 


twisted it around in hope to see light from the 
Not a gleam! 


entrance. With his motion the 
canoe lurched and 
the water poured 
over. 

Oliver vainly 
tried to right his 
craft. Too late! 
The next moment 
he rolled over into 
the current. 

Deliciously 
freshing, the tide 
had run in from 


the sea. Down 
went Oliver; up 
he came, under 


the canoe. But al- 


sion had relieved 

him from the 

stupidity and 
headache of 
partial sun- 
stroke. On 
touching the 
thwarts he 
knew what 
to do, dived 
aguinst the 


re- | 


ready the immer-' 


COMPANION, | 


platform, walked down the river to our boat- 
house, and astonished the janitor with my scraped 
nose and no canoe. I didn't tell him my story 
for he wouldn't have believed it. I can hardly 
' believe it myself. Indeed,”’ said the young fellow, 
very solemnly, ‘what saved me was just the 
mercy of God.” 

Next day I met him on Tremont Street. 

“I've got my canoe and paddles,” said he; 
“they floated out at low tide. All I've lost is a 
cuat and a valuable nickel-plated watch which 
any fellow can have who chooses to go into that 
hole after them.” 


Epwarp W. THomson. 


Oo. - 


THREE MONTHS IN A HOUSE-BOAT. 


| It was the first week in May that we hired our 
house-boat, and we cheerfully paid down one 
hundred pounds for the three months’ use of her 
without ever having seen the noble craft. We 
were told that her name was Idlersholm, and that 
she was lying just above Teddington lock, the 
first lock on the Thames. 

The next Saturday afternoon we went down to 
inspect our new possession. 
train took us from London to Richmond. There 
we hired a boat and proceeded to scul] up-stream. 
| It was a lovely afternoon and the river was 
alive with boats. It scarcely seemed as if there 
was room on the narrow stream for all the canoes, 
skiffs, launches and barges which crowded that 
strip of water. The Thames is second to no 

river in sylvan beauty, but it must not be for- 
| gotten that between Richmond and Oxford it 

‘ averages only about two hundred feet in width. 

' Well, we steered our way along the stream and 
passed Pope’s villa, and many another interesting 
old house, till we reached Teddington lock. Here 
the crowd was so great that we preferred to drag 

| our boat over the rollers to waiting our tarn at the 

| lock. 

a willow bank, we saw a yellow and white honse- 
boat which bore the name of Idlersholm. 

We just got on board and stayed. One of the 

party was toled off togo back to town and collect 

| the necessary luggage for the others; but over us 

all at once fell the fatal fascination of house-boat 





Then he clutched desperately at the weeds and | current, and ruse with swinnuning room above life, and we sank into the deck chairs and 


barnacles overhead, trying to check her drift 
backward. 

To give up and be drowned unresistingly never 
entered the mind of this American boy. Sick, ! 
fevered, weak, racked with pain, he would yet; 
fight to the end. 

Hundreds of people were plainly within a few 
yards of him, for he could hear the frequent 
rumble of street-cars, and occasionally the more 
distant passage of Boston and Albany railway 
trains. Beacon Street, he supposed, was directly 
above his horrible prison. 

As Oliver vainly clutched at the conduit's 
lining, it occurred to him that he might paddle 
with his hands; but when he tried this he found 
the canoe drifting quickly backward. Then he 
lay down on his back and thrust his knuckles 
upward against the ceiling. 1 

With this the pain of stuoping went out of his 
shoulders and his desire to struggle became more 
intense. His knuckles slipped slowly along, 
scraped often by the barnacles. Soon he com- 
prehended that he should have lain with his head 
toward the Charles, for he could not get any hold 
with the backs of his fingers. 

With difficulty he shifted round, touched the 
roof with his palms, and instantly perceived 
that he could now thrust the canoe forward. He 
placed one palm against the ceiling, pushed, 
reached forward the other palin, pushed again, 
and so went slowly against the current. i 

Lying with ears close to the floor of the canoe, 
Oliver heard the gurgle so clearly that he sup- 
posed his speed considerable till he fell to esti- 
mating it. His reach was about two feet, and 
each push took about two seconds. 

But the narrowing and lowering arch often | 
stopped the wobbling bow. At such times he | 
swayed it back to the centre by pressing both | 
hands upward till the prow went clear. Con- 
sidering all things, he reckoned he was gaining 
about ten yards a minute. 

The tide, rising at the rate of twenty inches an 
hour, would set the canoe’s bow and stem hard 
against the ceiling within twenty minutes. Then 
he must resign himself. But in twenty minutes 
he might gain two hundred vards! 

Though Oliver could see no light whatever, he 
calculated that the Charles could not be two 
hundred yards distant. The Beacon Street cars, 
which he could now hear but faintly, ran within 
three hundred yards of the Crescent Club boat- 
house. If he had gained one hundred yards 
already, he conceived he might reach the river 
in the few minutes remaining. 

The thought of being drowned in that slimy 
hole in the dark was horrible. To sink and lie 
in the mud at the bottom—perhaps not to float 
out with the tide till thrust up at last against the 
ceiling in high water! 

To his sick fancy this fear gave death a new 
terror. He worked desperately, with a sense of 
growing weakness. 

When the water was so high that the front end 
of the canoe steadily scraped on the ceiling, Oliver 
wriggled forward to weight down the prow. He 
went too far, and the aft end began to scrape. 
Then he shifted back till both ends were barely 





his head. 

“I've a chance yet. I can swim! But how far 
have I to go?"’ thought Oliver, and swam steadily 
on in the dark. 

At short intervals his hands touched the walls, 
for the arc was now barely wide enough to permit 
swimming. Before two minutes had passed he 


, found bis hair touching the ceiling. ‘Then he swam 


as deep as he could, keeping his chin in water. 
“Surely,” thought he, “I can reach the Charles 
in five minutes." But three minutes had not 


| gone when the back of his head was once more 


up against the weeds and shells of the ceiling. 
Now he fancied he saw faint light far ahead. 


With a few more strokes 
his nose was pressed under. 

Oliver dived, swam under water, and came up 
with a sense that all was over. He could not 
clear his nose, nor dive again without taking 
breath. He kicked and plunged under the sur- 
face in despair, thinking, ‘‘My death-throes have 
begun !”” 

Ail over? No—he turned on his back, got 
his mouth and nose among the weeds and caught 
breath. 
endeavor. He would not be drowned, he vowed, 
while an inch of air remained into which he might 
put his nose. It slipped 
through the weeds and 
scraped along the little 
shells. The terrible and 
brave struggle was almost 
finished. 

If he should take in 
water when gasping for 
air he must be choked. 
Then he would thrash 
round wildly for a few 
moments, sink limp, and 
drift in along the bottoin 
—how far? 

Oliver could see no light, 
for the entrance, if near, 
was behind him. But he 
knew he had turned a 
corner in the tunnel and 
he knew that corner was 
not far from the Charles. 
One more breath—then he turned over on his 
front and dived for the last time. 


crawled there. 


on he swam as he felt himself ascending. 

When the back of his desperate young head 
came up against the ceiling he still swam. 
swam so well, indeed, that he swam straight out 
of the conduit and came bursting and choking 
up outside the embankment. 

Most of this information I had from Oliver 
himself, that afternoon, who then looked as well 
as any young athlete can who has his nose covered 
with sticking-plaster. 

“How good it was,” said he, “to come up 





free, and pushed with all his might. 
One, five, ten pushes—was the canoe about to 


‘not dead! I could hardly believe it. 
| “Whatdid ldo? Why, I swam to the Crescent 


But it had become impossible for him to keep his ' 
‘mouth above water. 


| murmured the refrain of the lotus-eaters: “We 
; will return no more.” 


| the willows that we forgot all about the London 
engagements, or merely remembered them to 
shudder at the vision of noise and rush they 
called up. 

The /dlersholm was a sort of flat-bottomed 
barge with a flat-roofed cottage built on it. There 
were four little bedrooms, a kitchen and pantry, 
and a fairly large saloon forward. We retired 
into the saloon only on wet days, or late at night 
when the mist from the river made the air chilly. 
Our morning-room was the bows, our smoking- 
rooin was the stern, our drawing-room was the 
roof, where we received our visitors and had 
afternoon tea. 

The little bunks were very cleverly fitted up 
with washing-stands that seemed to fold up into 
; the wall somehow, and the most was made of 
every inch of space. 

|; The women of the party idled away much time 
lin filling up the window-sills with “corbe-boxes” 
full of Howers, and in sticking pots of plants in 
every available corner. This was quite unneces- 








“The Idlershoim.” 


copper beech. Then the pyramidal chestnuts 
towered over the lesser trees, till their spikes of 


cedar. 

. On the bank against which we were moored 
pints; down at the water's edge the great, rich 
| kKingcups reared their golden heads. It was 
| occupation enough, the men of the party felt, to 
j lie still and watch the silent river stealing down 
; between the trees and the flat, green fields, without 
‘punting up to Kingston to buy pots of tulips and 
hyacinths. 

| For there was a punt belonging to the Jd/ers- 


| pretend it was a yacht. 


‘Tt is one of the unwritten laws of the Thames 


Twenty minutes by | 


Then when we had passed the weir, under ! 


It was so lonely, still and beautiful here under ; 


that punts and canozs should have red sails, while 
: sailing-boats have white, and barges have brown 
|ones. The effect is very pretty, and what with 
{the flowering trees on the banks, and the gay 
sails, the reach of the ‘Thames just above Ted- 
dington lock is a wonderful feast of color in May. 
But if the daytime was beautiful, so was the 
|night. ‘Then all those rowing- and sailing-boats 
‘and barges vanished away, and a hush felb over 
the scene. We were all alone then, for as yet the 
| Other house-boats near were unoccupied, and 
’ there were no tents on the camping-grounds. 
| Then the stars came out and the nightingales in 
the woods sang soft yet shrill, and the gentle 
murmur of the water against our bows was like 
a perpetual lullaby. 

At first we had started to do all the work of the 
| house-boat ourselves, the girls undertaking the 
| one to be cook and the other housemaid, and the 





boys undertaking to clean the boots and knives, 
fetch the milk and make themselves generally 
useful. But somehow it did not answer. 
It was ‘not all jam,” the boys declared, tu be 
roused in the early morning by unearthly shouts 
| of “Milk-oo!"* from the opposite bank, and have 
to turn out, perhaps in the rain, and punt across 
to fetch the milk for breakfast. So before the 
first week was out, we had rigged up a bed in the 
pantry and installed the kitchen-maid from town 
as maid-of-all-work, while we indulged in the 
most disgraceful laziness. 

In June we felt that a huge effort was demanded 
of us, for every house-boat on the Thames must 
put in an appearance at Henley regatta. Besides, 
our willow bank grew less lonely as the season 
came on. Other house-boats moored close to us, 
the camping-ground grew crowded, even a band 
came and played on an island not far off. 

So one day, amidst much bustle and excitement, 
we were hitched on to a tug and began our 
journey up stream. The first night we were 
moored just below Windsor, amidst the meadows 
known as Runney Mead, close to Magna Charta 
island, where John capitulated to his stern barons. 
The next day we were towed along under the 
beautiful Clivesden woods, and on to our position 
at Henley. 

What with the trouble of getting through the 
locks and of watching for Eton College, Med- 
menham Abbey, and the other places of interest 
| we passed, we felt quite exhausted when we were 
at last moored in a row with some fifty other 
| honse-boats on one side of the Henley course. 

The next few days we were all excessively busy 
with yellow flowers, yellow art muslins, Japanese 
fans and umbrellas. Our simple little Jd/ersholm 
was soon a gorgeous mass of many shades of 
yellow, its white boards hidden with dried palms 
and fans, and its deck lined with calceolarias—for 
; there is great competition in the decorating of the 
house-boats for Henley. 

The first day of the regatta was very windy 
and showery. Awnings were splitting and Jap- 
| anese umbrellas blowing away all day. But it 
was a pretty day, none the less, with shadow and 
sunshine chasing one another over the billowy 
green woods and meadows opposite, and the river 
swarming with craft of every description. 

Now and again, when the bell rang for a race, 
the course was cleared by superhuman exertions, 
but we paid little attention to the racing; we were 
too much engaged in recognizing and greeting 
the many friends we saw passing up and down 


the stream, or jn taking them on board to see 





Then he swam on his back with huge : sary—for opposite to us the river bank was gay | our Idlersholm and giving them lunch and tea. 
with lilac, pink and white may, and some yellow 
tassels of laburnum shone brilliantly against a 


The next two days were brilliantly fine, and 
we quite enjoyed this dash of society in which 
we found ourselves,—the 
fashionable costumes, the 
champagne lunches, the 
music and dancing in the 
evenings. 

One of our party was 
enticed back to London 
by this taste of worldly 
pleasures, but the rest of 
us could not escape from 
the spell of the lotus, and 
cared only for 

Nearing the downward 

With halt-ahut eyes, ever 

to seem 

Falling asleep in a half. 

dream. 

We found that we could 
let the Idlersholm drift 
down stream and keep 
certain control over her 
with two long poles; so 
in this typically idle way we stole down between 
| the woody banks and meadows rich in grass, 





Dived! He went down to the bottom andj white bloom seemed to pierce the blue sky above; | mooring here or there as we felt inclined. 
He crawled till he could craw! | and the young green of the lime fluttered delicate ' 
no more, and then he would not rise. Straight and drooping beside the dark stiffness of a stately | quite exercise and society enough in attending 


A real hot July was on us now, and we found 


the various regattas—for there is in summer a 
| regatta at least every Saturday on the Thames, 


He | there was a rich carpet of buttercups and cuckoo- | and generally two or three in a week. 


So we slowly drifted down to Hampton Court, 
| meaning to have a last few days at the willow 
| bank for the finish. But the end of July seemed 

to come with extraordinary rapidity and our 
| lease of the /d/ersholm was up. 

Never before had we spent such # peaceful 

three months, so free from the rush and fever of 
i modern life. But lo! with the first grinding of 


under the same old hot, glorious sun, and hear! hol/m—a punt which was easily poled along this ; the wheels and shriek of the engine, the lazy 
the thundering of the dredges, and the clatter and | slow, shallow stream, and which, when there was | spirit of the river fled. 
clang of the cars, and know that I was alive and | a good breeze, used to flaunt a crimson sail and | all sorts of active amusements, and even gave a 


We eagerly began to plot 


thought to business and examinations. 
| H. Morten. 





A COMMONPLACE LETTER. 


It seemed ao little, the thing you did, 
Just to take the pen in your hand, 
And send the warm heart's greeting, hid 
‘Neath the common two-cent stamp of the land. 
But over the mountains, and over the plain, 
And away o’er the billowy prairies went 
The small square letter, to soothe the pain 
Of one who was fretted with dixcontent. 


She was fll and tired; the long hot day 
Hail worn itself to the merest shred, 
The last of the light as it ebbed away, 
Fell on her patient needle and thread. 
A shadow came flying across the spat 
Where the fading sunlight filtered 
There was just the gleam of a pect young fice, 
And a voice said, “Here isa letter for you!" 


The quick tears blurred in a sudden mist, 
But she brushed them away, and then she smiled, 
And you should have seen how she kissed and kissed 











ce 
through, 


The pestibark:s circlet, like a child. 
Why, the name brought back the long ago, 
y he dressed in her best of afternoons, 


found it # pleasure to sit and sew, 
seains were heinmed to tripping tunes. 


Poverty, change, and the drudgery 
Of work that goes on without an end, 
Had fettered the heart that was light and free, 
Till she'd almost forgotten she had a friend. 
The people at home so seldom write, 
Her youth and {ty pleasures ite all behind, 
She was thinking bitterly but last night 
That out of sight is out of mind. 


Now, here is your letter! The old hills break 
Beyond these levels flat and green, 
She thrills to the thrush as his flute notes wake 
In the vesper hush of the woods serene. 
She sits again in the little church, 
And lifts her yoice in the choir once more, 
Or stoops for a four-leaved clover to search, 
In the grass that ripples up to the door. 


It was very little tt meant for you; 
An hour at best when the day was done, 

But the words you sent rang sweet and true, 
And they carried comfort and cheer to one 

Who was needing to feel a clasping hand, 
And to hear the voices she used to hear} 

And the Httle letter, the breadth of the land 
Was the carrier dove that brought home near. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





THE TWINS. 


The old man and his apple tree 

Are verging close on eighty-three. 
*Twas planted there when he was two, 
And almost side by side they grew. 

How straight and strong they were at eight, 
One leafy, one with curly pate 

How fine at twenty, how alive 

And prosperous at twenty-tive, 
“What health and grace in every limb,” 
‘Was said of it—was said of hiin. 


Then when he blushed a marriage groem 
The tree out-vied the bride in bloom; 
And in the after years there played 
Within its ample sweep of shade, 

A little child with cheeks as red 

As had the apples overhead. 

Her father called the tree his twin, 

And surely it was next of kin. 


The best of life came to the twain, 
The beauty of the stars, the rain 
Soft-stepping, and the liquid notes 
That overflow from feathered throats. 
Unto the 1 that selfish strives 

Was borne the fragrance of their lives, 
And anxious folk with brow down bent 
Bathed in their dewy-cool content. 
They held their heads up in the storm, 
And gloried when the wind was warm’ 
Their shadows lay but at thelr feet, 
And all of life above was sweet. 


And now that they are elghty-three, 
They’re almost as they used to be! 

The blossoms are as pink and white, 
The old man’s heart ax pure and light. 
The apples—fragrant balls of flame— 
Are looking, tasting, just the same, 
And just the same his uttered thought, 
Of mirth and wisdom quaintly wrought. 
Through all the years they've kept their truth, 
Their strength, aud that sweet look of youth. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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LIVING ARGUMENTS. 


Cyrus Hauntin, in his interesting autobiography, | 


“My Life and Times,” gives an account of the 
acceptance of Christianity by Doctor Lincoln, 


who was, in the early part of the century, the | 


most distinguished skeptic in the state of Maine. 

In stating at a public meeting the reasons for 
his change of belief, Doctor Lincoln said: ‘I can 
say it was not caused by arguinent. I have never 
heard or read an argument, to which I did not 
think | could give a satisfactory answer; but 
there was one argument—a living argument—that 
moved every day and often before my window, 
in the humble, benevolent Christian life of my 
neighbor, Deacon Perry.” 

Another illustration of the superior power of 
life over argument is found in the testimony of a 
distinguished scientist, who for years was so 
inclined to question the truth of Christianity that 
his friends felt assured he would ultimately 
become an atheist. 

One of them, meeting him after several years 
of separation, was astonished to hear an expres- 
sion of Christian sentiment, and asked : 

“Do I understand that yon believe in a personal 
God?" 

“Yes,” replied the scientist, reverently; “1 
believe in God, and in Jesus Christ His only Son, 
our Lord ;”" and in answer to his friend's inqui 
he gave this account of his change of opinion and 
of feeling toward Christianity : 

“Through all my 
was always one argument that I could not 
answer; that was my mother’s life. Her sweet- 
ness of spirit, her inspiring faith, her patience 














and fortitude under great trial, her self-sacrificing : J 


love—these were ever hefore me, and I was 
obliged to answer the question, ‘Whence came | 
they? 

“Forced at last by my increasing dissatisfac- 
tion to strengthen my convictions, or give up my 
attitude of doubt, I took up the well-worn Bible 
which my mother had left me, but which I had | 
not read for years, to sec if could understand its | 


tendency to agnosticism there | lips in Washington, but there 


ite) 


THE YOUTH 


««] was surprised to find that it seemed new to 
me, and as I read, a conviction of the reality of 
the spiritual world, of God, of Christ, took hold 
| upon me. 1 was no longer in doubt. It was in 
| this way that my mother's life had saved ine.” 
The humblest religious life is a more powerful 
‘argument for the truth of Christianity than all 
the logic of Christian philosophy. 


a 


~o-—____ 


QUAINT, BUT GOOD. 


One meets with marked characters among the 
clergymen in the remote parts of England, where 
grown-up people may still be found who have 
never seen a railroad or a gaslight. “Smith, of 
Gumfretson,” was one of this class. He was rector 
of the place for half a century, and his recreation 
was to excavate the bones of the mammoth, the 
hyena, the cave bear and the wild horse, out of the 
caverns where they had once lived. 


Smith’s appearance suggested one of the old 
patriarchs—tall, well-propartioned, stalwart, eye 
tis keen ay a hawk’s, intellectual head and ample 
beard. In fact, when his photograph was exhibited 
ina store window, children gazed at it with awe, 
thinking it a picture of the Father of the Faithful. 

Ile was fond of nature in every form, and knew 
the habits of birds, beasts, fluhes and reptiles. He 
was & bee-master, and walked about, to astonish 
his friends, with his hands covered with live bees. 
They knew him, he said, and never stung him. 

Iifs favorite inquiry to a stranger was, “Have 
you said your prayers?” 

Some fadies, accompanied by officers of the 
army, visited Smith’s church, a small, old, lichen. 
and ivy-clad edifice. 

“I want to ask you a question,” said he; “will 
you answer me?” 

“Yes, if we can.” 





| 





2 you said your prayers to-day?” 
“Yes.” 

Seeing the officers getting out of the way, he 
called them back, and said, “Did you say your 






2 
to say we did not,” they 


ers this mornin, 
We are ashame 
answered, frankly. 

“There's grace in you, after all,” sald the rector, 
“if you are ashamed of yourselves; so kneel down. 
on that grave and say the Lord's Prayer with me.” 
The officers knelt, and thanked the old man. 

His favorite dog used to follow him to church, 
where he remained during the service, keeping 
very quiet. On being remonstrated with, the 
rector replied: 

“Why should not my fog, come to church? He ig 
a better Christian than half my parishioners!” 

At an autumn evening service he came out of the 
chancel carrying a very thin candle, as there was 
no other light in the church. 

“Before I begin my sermon,” said he, “I want to 
speak to you on gratitude for the blessing of | 
artificial light. We are none of us sufficiently 

‘ateful for small mercies; this candle, for 
instance,” and he held it up, letting the grease 
drop from It to the floor. 

The author of “Random Recollections of Some 
Noted Divines” says that his preaching was quaint, 
and sometimes beautiful. He would take a flower. 

ot, or a bird’s nest, or a piece of old pottery, or an 
Eastern lamp, or even a fossil bone, into the pulpit, 
use it as an illustration, and then hand it round to 
the congregation. 

One Sunday morning the lesson for the day was 
the narrative of the daughter of Herodias dancin 
before Herod. He commented on it instead 0! 
preaching a sermon: 

“Impudent hussy, dancing to amuse an old 
debauchee in his cups. So when he had sight 
enough of her, he promised her whatever she 
might ask, to the half of his kingdom. Half of his 
kingdom, indeed! Why, he had not half, nor a 
quarter, of a kingdom to give. It was not his; he 
was only a tributary of the Roman Emperor. 

“So she asked her mother. And who should a 
young lass axk, If a man promises to give her 
anything, but her mother? So her mother told her 
to usk for the head of John the Baptist in a 
charger. What! a dead man’s head inadish! A 
pretty sight that for a young woman! A pretty 
sortof mother that! So vou see that between them 
both they danced a guint’s head off.” 

There were some fashionable people in church 
who had come over from the neighboring parish of 
Tenby. The preacher gave them a significant look, 
| and then delivered the application: 

“Now mind ye, good women, where you dance, 
jand how vou dance, and with whom you dance: 
for they tell ine there is dancing going on at Tenb; 
| that would please Herod a good deal more than ft 
, would either me or John the Baptist. Now don't 
dance your souls away, whatever you do with 
| men’s heads, which I dare say you know how to 

turn with your capers.” 

When Sinith was on his death-bed an old friend 
| came to see hin 

“Dear friend,” suid the dying man, “let us say 
the Lord’s Prayer together, ax we have so often 
said it. We shall soon not need it at all.” 
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POST-OFFICE NAMES. 


There has recently been a protest, evidently with 
| good reason, against the bestowal of absurd, 
, eccentric and silly names upon post-ofiices. It is 
doubtful if any country in the world was ever 
favored with so many extraordinary town names 
as the United States. When we look at the Post- 
office Guide, and find seventy towns bearing the 

name of Jackson and its combinations of “ville,” 
| “city,” and so forth, fifty with the name of Wash. 
| ington, twenty-four with the name of Lee, and 


little further study of the Guide creates an opposite 
iimpression; for we find an abundance of names 
j which, it seems, nothing but an almost malignant 
ingenulty could have devised. 


For instance, we find Buck Snort in Alabama 
‘and Tennessee, Calf Killer in Tennessee, You Bet 
‘in California, Ubet in Montana, Ultima Thule in 
Arkansas, Allsup in Alabama, Mouth of Wolf in 
| Tennessee, King of Pruesia in Pennsylvania, Bird 
iu Hand in Pennsylvania, Blowout in Texas, Bobo 
in three states, \mpersand in New York, and Grub 
Gulch in California. 
The Guide has some long and uncouth names, 
such as Hushpuckena in allacleatppt and Humptu- 
is a far greater 
number of eccentric short names. Here Is an 
alphabetical lst —which, it should be understood, 
is only partial—of some of these queer short namea: 
Ai, Alr, B., Babb, Bac, Barr, Bet, Bob, Bud, 
Cap, Dot, Eye, Ely, Guy, Ham, Huff, Tee, Izo, Ink, 
eff, Joe, Jump. Ka, Kit, Lul, Lum, Man, Nat, Nix, 
Pon, Pig, P. K., Rat, Re, Sac, Siw, Sip, Tub, Ubly, 
vax, Witt, Yell, Y. Z.. Zif, Zig. 
Mant cecentric post.ofice names are perhaps 
worth Kgeping on account of the story which they 
tell of some adventure or struggle In the early 
history of the place. Some of them indicate pure 
despalr on the part of the first inhabitants—aueh, 
for instance Stuck, in Washington; Dearth, in | 
Pennsylvania; Worry, in North Carolina: Tribala. | 
tion, {n Missouri; and Blizzard. in) Tennessee. 


























ard, 
There are eleven Hurricanes and eight Cyclones. 
Content, on the contrary, ix found in two states, 














meaning and its power over her life. 


and Comfort in «ix. Competition ts in Missouri, | 





Virginia. The nam 


bear the name of Climax; 
town, one is Correct and 


Horse Shoe, Snak: 


the list of post-ottices. 
Mau 


once, In her 
joke of her 


they expected to kill. 





was too close for me to stop to mount 
him close at my he 

huge cactus Ty 
struggling through it, and tumbling flat upon the 
| ground on the other side: 





COMPANION 


and Contention in Oregon 











Utopia ts found {n six states. 


one is Cute. 


Jumbos show great faith in future growth. 


Among merely qucer post-office names the follow- 

ing may be included: Choccolocco, Cash, Chap, 

wboy, Bumble Bee, Ca Ira, Cat Spring, Dodo, 

Viper, Veto, Alone, Accident, 

U Vox-popull, 

Ausurance, Cheek, Pysht, Puyallup, Semiahmoo 
and Utsaladdy. 








Adieu, Aftel vchland, Violin, 





Some unexpected discriminations are found 





twelve Omegas. 
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THE SLANDERER. 


The angels of the Living God, 

Marked, from of old, with inystic name, 
O’erveil their vision, lest they see 

One sinner prostrate in his shame. 


And God Himself, the only Gre: 
Preserves in heaven one holy spot, 
Where swept by purifying flame, 

Transgression is remembered not. 





Yet thou, O bangueter on worms, 

Who wilt not let corruption pass}— 

Dost search out mildew, mould and stain, 
Beneath a magnifying glass. 


If one Hes wounded, there art thou, 
To prick him deeper where he bleeds; 
Thy brain, & palimpsest of crime, 

Thy tongue, the trump of evil deeds, 


ALICE Brown, 


————__+#+. 
GABRIEL’S TRUMP. 


A certain excellent lady of Boston has so great a 


horror of practical jokes and all other sorts 


foolish levity which does not regard the rights and 
feelings of others, that {t was with much surprise 
that her friends recently heard her ayow that she 
uthful days, perpetrated a practical 
own. “Ah,” said a young man wi 
you were young you 





was present, “so when 


believed in practical jokes yourself?” “Not 


jal,” she answered. “I merely believed in curing 
young men of the practice of perpetrating them, 
“Please tell us about it,” said 


I possibly could.” 
the young man. 


“Well, I wag seventeen years old, and was 
Ke. 
ilerite excite. 


probably about as timid as rast gt 
here had been a revival of the M 
ment in our neighborhood, and some 


rls of my a 


trumpet, announcing the end of the world. 


“I did not believe in this, but I confessed at the 
dinner-table one day that if I should hear a horn 
blow in the night I should be frightened out of my 
wits. I was foolish enough to make this confession 
in the presence of my younger brother, who was 
a great joker. 

“It happened that at this same time another 
brother, a very little fellow, was just getting over 
e@ was somewhat 


a mild attack of the measles. 
troublesome in the night, and occasionally call 
for a drink of cold water. 


room below. 
“As I passed out throug 
lass of water, I noticed from the appearance 
the stovepipe hole that there was a very 
in the room below. I went on out, 
returned softly with my gliss of wate: 
and looked down into the sitting-room. 
“There I saw wy 


and as 





a 





ast to frighten me. 






up came the mouth of the horn. And then, just 
he was 


blow is 


the mouth 
horn. 


in; 
rh 
noise, and the 


out of the chair 
the floor. 


i 


badly choked, 


horn and all. 


“At the breakfast-table next morning he look: 
so crestfallen that I could not help bursting into a 


followed this performance.” 


see 


CHARGING A CACTU 





General Maury says that when he was in Texas 
he heard a great deal about the flerceness and | 
activity of the wild cattle, and determined to find | 
out the truth of the reports. So, one morning at 
daybreak, he set out with Juan, the guide, and two 
other men, with pack mules to bring in the meat | 
After two hours’ pursuit, 
ame In sight of a huge, white bull, which broke 
away from them at a rapid gait, although he was , 
severely wounded. The writer continues 





Again, after half an_ hour's 








io make a sure shot, and running closer 
Old Ju 





en 


As my 





ifle cracked, 


T wheeled, and ran for my horse: 









0 ats Een 
x, T turned sudde 
passing, and xp 








ibs rang into 





been so terrified, 
the great cactus spi 


In all my life, Thad ne 
I was so tormented by 





naptinger Is in Georgia, 
Selfville in Alabama, and Congruity in Penney 
vanin. 

Energy !s found in two states, and Back Bone in 
two, Virginia and Kentucky. 
in Alabama and Tennessee, and Best in five states. 
Big Bug is in Arizona and Big Isuac in West 
« of several places are not 
suggestive of modesty on the part of the people; 
such as Brag in Georgia, Blowhorn in Alabama, 
Braggadocio in Missouri, and Unique in Iowa. 

Many towns and post.oflices suggest boundless 
faith in their location on the part of the residents. 
There are forty Edens and combinations of the 
word Eden in the Union, and seventeen Paradises; 
with twenty-three Arcadias, four Olympuses, one 
Celestia, and one Elysian Fields. 


Ball Play is found 


Twelve places 
3,one post-oflice is Nice. 
Fight 


There are fourteen German. 
towns, but only one Irishtown. There are thirteen 
js, but only seven Ediths and four Lulus! 
There ts a Hodunk, but no Podunk. And finally, 
while there are twenty-one Alphas, there are but 


eople 
nightly expected to hear the sound of Gabriel’s 


It fell to my lot to take 
care of the child; and in getting him the water I 
had to pass through a darkened chamber, in the 
floor of which a stovepipe hole had been left open 
to allow heat to come up-stairs from the sit! ing- 


h this room to get the 
faint Hight 
T paused 


smart brother standing on a 
char, getting ready to thrust the mouth of a long 
tin dinner-horn up Into the stovepipe hole and blow 


took a step or two which he could hear, and 


reparingsto 
fearful 
blast, | poured my 
glass of water into 
of the 


“Instead of hear. 
Gabriel's trump, 
eard a great gur- 
gling and sputtering 
joker 
below went tumbling 


I rushed 
down.stairs to make 
sure that he was not 
but 
when I reached the lower room he had vanished, 





pursuit, we came 
upen our bull. and as before, J dismounted, and 
ran up 
him than before, delivered it. 
wise to dismount, thou; 


n was too 
h T had not observed this. 
heard the bushes rattling, 
and the men cried out, “Look out, Heutenant! he fx | 
charging you!” | 
but the bull 


ly toward a 
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which had pierced my body, that for an { 
would have welcomed the bull or anything el 
would have relieved me of my misery. 

After some moments, I ventured to rise and 
look about for the antmal, an action which T imne 
diately regretted; for he instantly saw me, and 
made ‘unother dash for me, the men crying, as he 
did go, “He's charging again!" 

I whirled through another cactus, the twin of the 
one I had just left, and lay as flat and still asa 
dead man; and I almost wished I was dead, for in 
my flight, Thad acquired a second supply of eactne 
spikes. 

They are of the size of a large darning-neeile, 
with barbed points, and when one is pulled out, it 
leaves the barb in, to mark the place. 

The bull wag gone, but alas! the cactus spikes 
remained. Later in the day, we had better success 
with our game, and went home driving the mules 
packed with meat. 





ant I 
thay 
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HOW COOL HE WAS. 


“It's wan av the greatest blessin’s tn lotfe to 
possiss the power ay kapin’ cool whin danger ix 
noigh,” remarked Mr. Herlihy, as he sat heavily 
down on the hair 
cloth lounge and 
wiped the soot 
from his forehead, 
on his return from 
a fire in the neigh 
borhood. 


“Now there's 
that crather Dool. 
ohan,” he contin. 
ued; “manny’s the 
toime Oi’ve heard 
that felly say that 
the burrsthin’ av a cannon-ball clost to hie head in 
the days av the war was no more to him than the 
| foirin” av a pinny shot-gun. Manny's the toime 
Ol've heard him shpake av lapin’ from wan windy 
av a burnin’ buildin’ to the roof av the nixt wan, 
wid a scotched choild schramin’ murther in both 
arrms. 

“It’s mestif that don’t always have me wits about 
me whin the foire bells ring an’ the injines goes a 
gallopin’ troo the sthrate; but Motke he’s nivver 
turrned a hair, but away he’d go, an’ be there 
forninst the very shpot, by the toime the wather 

ist how he’d carry 


began to play. 

“He had his plans all latd, i 
out his wolfe an’ the four childern,—if ivver the 
folre come where they was,—an’ thin returrn for 
the furnitoor an’ vallyables, an’ have ’em all safe 
an’ sound on the soidewalk befoor aven the pollis 
knew what he was at. 

“So whin Oi heard the buildin ’ they lived in was 
afoire, thinks Oi to mesilf, ‘Dimnis, here {s your 
chance to Parn a lisson in kapin’ cool an’ presarvin’ 
yure wits in toime av danger.’ 

“An’ shure an’ I recaved the lsson, be the same 
token! It’s a rale privilege, Norah, fer me tu have 
sane Moike Doolohan this day_a-kapin’ his wits 
about him. He towld me whin all was over that he 
filt as calm as ivver he did in his loife. He's a 
wonderful man, is Moike Doolohan.” 

“An’ did he save his wolfe an’ the four childern, 
an’ all his furnitoor an’ vallyables?” inquired the 
awestricken Norah. 

“Naw—av coorse he did not that," replied Mr. 
Herlihy, solemnly. ‘He saved a handful av close. 
pins, an’ Bridget Doolohan an’ the foor little wans 
they’ come noigh bein’ shmothered, fur they 
shi{pped hts moind somehow. But he was jist that 
calm an’ cool that he’d remarrked he would be in 
toime o’ danger. It’s a lisson to wan loike me to 
have sane Moike Doolohan this day, Norah; an’ 
that’s the thruth!” 


in 
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PLENTY OF COMPANY. 


It would be well if all jokes were as innocent ac 
one played by a ratiroad conductor upon a commer 
cial traveller, and related by the traveller himself 
in the Yankee Blade. He had left the train at a 
little station, a junction, on a Western branch road. 
where he was to wait several hours for a train 
going In another direction. There was no one in 
sight, and he was looking about In a homesick 
fashion, when the conductor spoke to him. 


“Dull place, aint it?” said the conductor. 

“Rather,” answered the commercial traveller, 
“especially if you've got to stay here four hours.” 

“Oh, well, you won't be without company.” 

“But I don't see any. Who are they?” 

“Well,” said the conductor, speaking slowly, as 
if he were reckoning them ‘up by a process of 
recollection, “there's the telegraph operator, the 
Dooking clerk, the clouk-room clerk, the slenalinan, 
the storekeeper, the accident insurance agent. the 
postmaster, und one or two other officials. You'll 
find ’em inside the station.” 

“That isn’t so bad,” the traveller thought, and a~ 
the train started he entered the door. The station 
was dimly lighted, with no one in sight but a sandy 
haired man at the telegraph instrument. 

'W here are the others?” asked the traveller. 
‘What others?” answered the telegraph operator. 

“Why, the cloak-room man, the booking clerk, 
the postmaster und the rest.” 

The man began to grin. 

“Oh, it is that conductor again,” he said. 

“Well, where are they?” repeated the traveller. 
with some asperity. 

The sandy-haired man tapped himself on the 
chest. 

‘Them’s me,” he said. 
us.”” 

And the traveller, appreciating the joke,—a sort 
of e pluribus unum reversed,—accepted the invita 
tion, and found himself in pretty goud company. 
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of 
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“Come in and sit with 


ed 
fit 


. y of laughter, and had to tell the story. And my —— =o 
fo on, We fancy that the American people are | Young brother, | found. whe prety effectually 
aMicted with a sad poverty of invention. But a|cnred of practical joking by the ridicule that WHY THEY STRUCK 


It has been customary for many peuple to con 
sider the Southern laborer as slow, lazy and 
shiftless, yet a writer in The Engineering Magazin 
xays that no stranger could enter one of the mill- 
or pass aday in the pine-timber woods without 
being surprised hy the vigor with which work i+ 
performed. 


Work has become an instinet; the laborer know> 
but four conditions—eating, sleeping, working and, 

fter pay-day, a caronsul or absolute idleness. 

A curfous story of a strike is told at one of the 
mills. The hours of labor are long—from dawn te 
twilight. In the winter the hours are fewer, but in 
summer the saws are buzzing and the whole 
j community alive and at work before the sun ha- 
touched the tree-tops. 

A Northern foreman of philanthropic prineiple- 
took charge of a certain mill, and sorrowed within 
his heart for the poor fellows wearing out their 
lives with the cant-hook and saw. S$ 











to 





So he decreed 
that from seven o'clock in the morning to six in the 
afternoon xhould constitute the labor of a day. 
There was a murmur in the camp, and in two 
yx there was a general strike. Called upon for 
sons, the spokesman stated the case of the men: 
We all jus’ de like dis yar gwime ter wuk at 
seben o' K 












rd 









usé ob sitt In’ aroun’ fer 
“fo? gwine to wuk? We 
jus’ ain’ gwine to stan’ it, dat’s al 
|" So the strike was declared off by th e superinten 
nd dent agreeing to allow all hands to go to work at 
i dawn and keep at it as long as they could see. 









it, 











SEPTEMBER. 
Silky peaches, round and sicek, 
Blue grapes leaning cheek to chcek, 
Apples pelting down like rain, 
« Young folks off for school again, 
Purple mist and golden trees— 
That is what September sces. 


oo 


A TURNIP DINNER. 

Bobby French was a bright, brown-eyed eight- 
year-old boy. 

He enjoyed playing, but he liked to work, too. 

He believed with all his earnest little heart that 
whatever was worth doing at all was worth doing 
well. Another thing he believed was, if he had 
any unpleasant errand or disagreeable duty to 
perform, that was the thing to do first. One warm 
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_ THE YOU 


joyousness of that inoment Bobby forgot every- 
thing save the glory of a hard-fought victory. 

But his trouble came back to him vividly when 
John Parker spelt ¢-u-r-n-i-p-s in the spelling- 
class with his usual drawl, and poor little Bobby’s 
; delight vanished. 

When twelve o'clock came he walked very, very 
slowly to Miss Newhall's neatly painted cottage, 
and knocked on the door with a feeble tap. 

“Oh, it’s you, Bobby!" she exclaimed, as she 
opened the door. “Come rightin. Dinner’s onto 
the table a-waitin’ for you these last ten minutes!” 

Bobby took off his cap, gave his hands and 
face a good scrubbing, and walked meekly into 
the darkened dining-room. 

Miss Newhall's brother James and sister Clara 
were ull ready at the table. Bobby said, “How 
do you do?” in a dazed sort of way as he took 
his seat. His eyes were looking intently at a big 
blue and white dish of turnips in the centre of the 
table. His heart went down into his boots. 

Miss Newhall helped him bountifully to meat, 
| potatoes and turnips. 

Bobby looked at them one moment, and then 
plunged his fork into the centre of the pile! He 
ate them fast and hurriedly, and now the last 
piece was gone from his plate. He took up his 
| knife to cut his steak. 

“Why, you like turnips as much as I do!” 
exclaimed Miss Newhall, glancing delightedly at 
his plate. ‘Pass your plate an’ have some more! 
‘There's plenty of them,” she declared, as Bobby 























ere isthe f 


Ne these l 


E.W Talbot Smith, 


October morning Mamma and Papa French rode 
away in the big market wagon to the next town, 
several miles from Bobby’s home. 

Mamma French was going to spend the day 
with her sister, and Papa French intended to sell 
the big wagonful of squashes that Bobby had; 
helped pick the day before. | 

Bobby stood very still by the low stone wall ; 
and watched old Jim trot soberly down the | 
narrow lane till be turned the corner and was out 
of sight. Then he sighed. 

“T should so have liked to go!” he murmured, 
“but the chickens would 'a' missed me, I s'pose, | 
an’ I'd ‘a’ got an absent inark at school if I had,”’ 
he continued; ‘‘an’ I s'pose it’s better, as mother | 
says, only I don’t want to go to Miss Newhall’s 
todinner! They always have turnips these days, 

n’ I just can’t bear turnips! Oh dear!" t 
hed a, , “if mother had only 
an’ have dinner 
ghtened at the thought. 
“But I promi 


| 
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Towser together 








he exclaimed, decidedly, 











“an’ so I've got to 

He skipped up the elm-shaded driveway, locked 
the house, tucked his books under bh rm and 
ran swiftly across the fields to the wooden school- 
house. 

All the morning Bobby thought of those dis- 


Only once did he for 
and that was at recess when they were playing 
“prisoner’s base,” and In the 





eable turnips. 





his side won. 


hich covered | 


his isthe cradle u which 


~~ More an 


he silver porringer here was brewed his catnip 


high backed « 
fd hi ortrail when 


urst embroidered ca 


Is bald Leel 
he corsets they 
leged him ™ 
Mo make hts small back straigh 


e pate; 
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he was rocked. <I 
d aft like a ship at sea; 
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plummet and pe] 
own litle 





hair 


aged ten. 





A TRUE FAIRY TALE. 


Do you know of the house 
Where ginger-snaps grow? 

Where tarts for us children 
March out in a row? 

Where wishing is having, 
Where,—isn’t it grand! 

+ Just up in the garret 

Is real Fairy-land? 

Where youngsters can caper 
And romp and halloo, 

For they always do right, 
Whatever they do? 

You don’t know the house? 
Then oh deary me, 

I'm sorry for you! 
Why, it’s Grandma’s, you see. 


rs 


A CAT AND A DOG. 


Yedd He had blue 
eyes, short curls and a little figure which looked 


was about six years old. 


very well in his knee pants and jacket. His papa 
sometimes said he would make a fine-looking 


fellow. His mother thought hi 





one now 
He had big, 
loosely hung together that you 


Rover was about six months old. 
awkward limbs so | 
would think 
He had a 


k 
brov 


2 might 
coat of brown fur, g 





go to piece 
vat flo: 
People said he would w 
but nobody thought bh 


lived house next to Teddy, 


any minute. 


ars and 











ke a fine- 











n so now. 


Rover in the and 


S COMPANION. 


shook his head. ‘I cooked an extra lot on 
purpose.” & 

Again the steel fork plunged into the turnips, 
but as the last bit was eaten the clock struck one! | 
School began at one, and Bobby was tardy. 

He said good-by hurriedly, leaving the rest of 
his dinner untasted, and ran back to school. f 

That night he told his mother he had turnips 
an’ turnips for dinner, and added very solemnly : 

“Sometimes it’s better to leave the disagreeable 
thing till the last, ‘specially if it’s eatin’ vegeta- 
bles.” 

But mother said ‘‘No."’ For even this dis- 
agreeable duty made somebody happy. 

MARGARET Dang. 


oo 





| A WISE CONCLUSION. 


Said Peter Paul Augustus: “When I am grown a 
man 

I'll help my dearest mother the very best I can. 

I'll wait upon her kindly. She’ll lean upon my 
arm; 

I'll lead her very gently and keep her safe from 


{ harm. 


“But when I think upon it, the time will be so 
long,” 

Said Peter Paul Augustus, “before I’m tall and 
strong. 

I think it would be wiser to be her pride and joy 

By helping her my very best while I’m a little boy.” | 


SYDNEY DarreE. | 
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Enigmas, Charades, 


1, 
ENIGMA. 
1 ehe capital of the country he rules, 18, 25, 83, 


Puzzles, Etc. 


"2. The river upon which the capital fs situated, 
4, 11, 18, 8, 38. 
8. 'A palace In the capital, 9, 16, 27, 17, 85, 21, 34, 


ofp torn in the northern part of the country, 15, 
“5. Ancestor of a long line of kings in this land, 
mA, 12, 14, 3, 9. 

Tlero of the Battle of Tours, 28, 15, 86, 9, 20, 17. 


7 A spopular heroine, lately canonized, 10, 7, 26, 
6, 12, 2 





8. One who gave Lombard 
for being crowned king, 81, 


The whole. containing thirty-six letters, is the 
tie and name of a European ruler at the present 
time. 


ni the: Pope {on return 





















iid the reel that 


there was no fence between. Teddy was afraid | 
}of him. Every time that Rover came rushing ' 
about, tumbling all over himself, with a good- | 
natured ‘‘ Wow wow,"’ Teddy would scream and» 
run away. | 

There was a kitten at Teddy's house —a very 
small one indeed, scarcely longer than a good- ' 
sized baker's roll. For the first few days after | 


| 





Jerts 


REAT-Coryom ana, 


ere us hee portrait for you lo see: 
3 proper good, mannerly child was she 
vs usthe bonnet she braided andj 





Mi . the heel on hich ‘ 





2 







he was aged \ 





show youner’, s 
figuressletters and 









PUZZLE. 


My first in fight was used of old, 
My second coins the yellow gold; 
My whole, wherever it is found, 
A pleasant odor breathes around. 


3. 
CHARADES. 
In each verse the firat two blanks, in order, form 


| Rover caine Teddy tried his best to keep kitty out ' the third ur complete word. 


_ of hia way. 

But one day Rover came tearing around the 
house as if ready to devour everything that came 
in his way. Teddy ran up the piazza steps and ~ 
inside a window. | 

Then, as he looked out, his heart stood still 
with fright. Kitty was out on the walk. 

“Bow wow wow!"’ Rover rushed after Kitty 
and Teddy held his breath, expecting to sce her 
swallowed alive. 

What did Kitty do? 

She just turned h 
Her tail stood up 
bristled till she was 

What did Rover do? 

He turned 
between his 

“Ho! ho! 
that on you mysel 

As he gr 
fearful thing 


r small self and looked at 





Rover. nd every hair she had 





as a five-cent loaf. 








yout and wal vay, his tail | 












and his ears b lown. 


red Teddy 








older Teddy will find that many 
a 


ws 


will lose their terror if he mak 





bold stand against them. Sypyry Dayre. 

















A —— along the palm.trees passed ; 
The — her silver glory cast; 
The dread — was hushed at last. 
Again that — from out the palm, 
As nuns in —— might chant a psalm; 
Then —— was the desert calm. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. September. M 
BE 
2. RUN 
ARID 
N 008 E 
DETATL 
¥Y BLL OW 8B 
w LES 
IM Do 
NIG Ss oH 
BOL: Ts ON 
Primals : Brandywine Mendelssohn 
3. Crib, rib. 
4. 1. Galleys. 2. Biremes. 3. Triremes. 
Ships. ¢ 7. Schooners. 8. Y 
10. Pire 11. Catamarans. 
Ski ffs 14. Scows. 15. Steamers. 
! 17. Panchways. 
. Your shadow 
» Aficily 2. Minorcay 3. Corsica 4. Skye 
5. Igeland. 6. Majorca. 7) Sumatra 8. Hebrides. 





FREDERICK MAURICE. 


The Contemporary Review contains a delightful 
article on the Rev. Frederick D. Maurice, who will 
be remembered as one of the deepest religious 
thinkers of our century. He had a faculty for 
bringing out a truth by aptness of expression, 
and the students of our own time cannot do better 
than to remember his words when they are most 
perplexed over the hard questions constantly 
besetting us. He says: 


“Not capital, or labor, or land, or goods, but 
human relations, lie at the root of all social reforms. 
‘AN’ questions between employers and employed 
are to be solved in that way. Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness; what is 
right and just and loving and fair between man 
and man; the discovery of that fs the only solution 
of all these stormy quéstions.” 

Perhaps it 1s not always as easy as he assumes it 
to be to find out what Is “fair” between man and 
man, but surely the solution of the difficulty would 
be nearer, if we lived in the spirit he upholds. 

The Rev. Mr. Haweis says that he once com- 

jlained to Maurice, soon after entering the min- 
istry, “I do not feel as if IT had got hold of God.” 

0,” said he, ‘you have not got hold of God; 
but He hag got hold of you.” 

Some of his Nghter sayings will long be remem- 
bered by the friends who loved him, and who 
found him so human and so entirely “like folks.” 
He once plumped down on a sofa which had such 
effective springs that they sent him bounding up 
and down; it scemed the very lap of luxury. 

“Dear me!” he said, turning to his friend, with a 
twinkle of humor in his eyes, “this is a most soft 
and comfortable sofa. It makes one feel quite like 
a dean!” 

His estimate of People was always interesting 

en very keen. lis reference to Carlyle ag 
ol who believed in a God who lived till the death 
of Oliver Croniwell” can scarcely be surpassed for 
truth and satire. 

Of Mill, who seemed to have all knowledge save 
that pertaining to the existence of God and the 
certainty of immortality, he said: 

“The circumference of his thoughts is enlarging 
continually. T wish they had a centre!” 

His friend goes on to say of him: “It was the 
vivid Christ-life in Maurice, who would sometimes 
remain all night upon his knees in prayer, that 
moves us Irresistibly. It was the knowledge that 
he had been with Jesus that helped us in our 
infirmities.” 
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FAVORITE MUSIC. 


Young Mr. Weery, while at the sea-shore, made 
the acquaintance of a young woman who perslst- 
ently led the conversation to art and literature, 
and seemed to expect Mr. Weery to have upinions 
and preferences about all manner of profound 
subjects. 


“Aro you fond of music?” she asked. 

Her new acquaintance returned a non-committal 
anewer, but she was not to be discouraged. 

“Who is your favorite composer?” wax her next 
inquiry. 

Mike Weary aw ie happened: kad nomeatae at 
home in that field, though he had little relish for a 
cross-examination. . 

“Well,” he said, after a moment’s pause, “I think 
Friinzl is perhaps the one whose works I enjoy 
most.” 

“Friinzl? Fring?” said the young woman. “Who 
ishe? What has he written?” 

“He was a German. He flourished tn the early 
part of the century, and wrote operas, concertos, | 
songs and many other things.” ! 

“f don't remember that | ever heard anything of 


his’? 
“Probably not. never did. His music is never 
erformed in these days. In fact, that Is why he 


ls my favorite composer.” 
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ROYAL JOKE. 


Tf monarchs have often permitted themselves | 
the indulgence of making puns, the fact has not 
been recorded in the pages of history. One pun, 
however, is assigned to King Frederick William 
IV. of Pruusia. | 


It ig said that on the occasion of a court ball he 
was standing near the middie of the dance hall, in 
conversation with an exceedingly thin ambassador. 
In the haste and excitement of a fiery gilop, a& 
licutenant of the Hussars danced, with bis partner, 
between the monarch and the person whom he was 
addressing, and then, secing what he had done, he 
hogan to stammer abject apologies and explana- 
tions. 

“Oh, that was nothing,” replied the king witha 
hearty laugh, “a Hussar must go without fear 
through thick and thin!” 

‘A whimsical glance from his own portly figure to 
that of the slender ambassador accompanied this 
answer, and the Hussar felt himself not only par. 
doned, but invited to share in the king's laugh. | 
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WHAT THE OLD FARMER ‘THOUGHT. 


An unwise public administration may, it is true, 
work great harm to a country or state, but there is | 
a‘limit to the mischief that can be done by even 
foolish rulers. A disgusted old farmer, living in a 
Western state, did not seem to recognize this limit | 
when he said: 

‘Things have gone from bad to wuss atiddily 
sen Governor Blank was ‘lected, blame 

at the condition of things in this state to. 
will ye? Business at a standstill, trade depresse: 
strikes all over the state, floods ev’ry where, an’ the 
prospect of grasshoppers eatin’ up what we do 
raise! That's what comes of ‘lectin’? men of the 
stripe of Governor Blank an’ his followers! 





























POLLY’S GUILY. 


Tt is not always easy to be generous, try as one 
may. 
“T was mean to Georgy this morning when you 








gave me the bread and butter,” confessed vizht 
ar-old Polly to her mother at bedtime. 
Why, Polly,” said Mrs. Jenks, “1 thought you 
were quite generous; didn’t you give Georgy the 
Virger plece?” 





Yes'm,” sighed Polly, “but TI kept the bitterest 
piece myself! 





Dee tee 

THERE ix one good thing about bieyele-riding—a 
round shouldered man looks as well as anybody 
clue. 











THE YOUTH’S 


Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably 


cknowledged the purest and best. Ade. 
Hand Embroidery on Wash- 
Rs 
woven expressly for this use is 
blue, and old-blue. 


I osaic. 
able Neckties is popular on = 
needlework. A new fabric 
called Florence Silk Mosalc—co; 
ors: cream-white, black, tan, navy 

The embroidery te done with Cort! 
celli (EE) Wash Silk, as sold on spool 















which keep it clean, avoiding waste, 
thus saving time and money. 
Mosaic is sold in patterns cut the r 


length for atie, with wo 
directions, and many ne 

Florence Home Ne 
for IS®4 Is now ready. 








Subjects: 


for Flowers, embroldered with Cor- 
ticelll Wash Silk. 

Send 6 cents, mentioning year, 
and we will mail you the book— 
96 pages, 00 Illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mas 


yest O04. 


We make these outfits of a 
splendid wool Cassimere in 
fall and winter weights; dark 
colors, absolutely fast. We put 
double seats, doubie knees 
ent Wwaistbands on 













dred or 
e—$ We 





invite trial orders be 

are securing the steady custom and confidence of 

dreds of families who take THE YOUTH’S COMPAN: 
'e refund money if desired. Address the makers. 


Shaughnessy Bros., a 
Greatest Award | 


ause it is from trial orders thi 


CHICKEN 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. \ 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


School Dress. 
SPECIAL. 


SCHOOL DRESS 

of handsome All- 
Wool Plaids and 
Stripes trimmed 
with braid and lined 
throughout ;__ style 
exactly as shown in 
cut: — 


6, 8 and 10 yrs. at 


$2.79. 


12 and 14 yrs. at 


$2.95. 


Better value has 
never been offered. 

NOTE, Our Estab- 
lishment is the larg- 
est in New York; 
Mail-Order System 
the most perfect in 
America. 
Our 48-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
IMPORTANT SPECIAL VALUES will be 
MAILED FREE upon request. Write for a copy. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
Third Ave., 59th & 60th Sts. New York, 


SLISSSASLELISLSLS SSS ES 


LOOK * CROOK 


Not a stitch in the web. 
The hold of a vice. 


ex. Not a tear—Not a cut. 

















SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER 


Nold Everywhere. 
© by Warner Bros,, N. ¥. Y 





COMPANION. 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1894, 


The New Companion 
Sewing Machine 
With Complete Set of Attachments, 


ony $19.00. 


It is now time to make preparations for the Fall and Winter 
sewing. Are you supplied with a first class, high grade 
Sewing Machine? If not, here is your opportunity. Several 
thousands of these Machines have already been sold. Although 
we agree to take back any Machine that does not give perfect 
satisfaction, yet no Machine has ever been returned to us. 
The delighted owners of these Machines are our strongest friends. 

Do you need a Sewing Machine? Then why pay $45.00 
when a Machine of equal merit can be purchased for $19.00? 

The following testimonials are similar to hundreds of others 
received from those who have purchased the New Companion 
Sewing Machine: 





AUBURNDALE, Fla., July 7, 1894. 
PERRY Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs: My Machine arrived some little time ago in excellent condition. I 
have done considerable sewing with it and find it a superior Machine in every respect. 
Before receiving it I had to sew upon a ——, which cost a year and a half ago fifty- 
five dollars. We are all agreed that the NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE excels 
our former machine in both sewing and appearance. I am greatly pleased with what 
I consider an excellent bargain. Yours truly, MRS. H. B. BARNUM. 


LEXINGTON, Kentucky, July 28, 1894. 
PERRY Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs: The New CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE, ordered from you, arrived 
in nice order the 14th. My mother is delighted with it. It is so simple in construc- 
tion yet does lovely work; is light-running and has every improvement. The 
attachments are splendid. Several of our neighbors have seen the Machine and 
think it equal to any fifty-dollar Machine. We thank you for your generous offer. 
Yours truly, THEO. E. JONES. 


SMITH CENTRE, Smith Co., Kansas, June 10, 1894. 
PERRY Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs: Received the NEw CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE May 25th, and 
have given it a thorough trial. I find it is a very light-running Machine and that it 
does good work on both light and heavy material. I believe it is equal in every 
respect to any $45.00 or $50.00 Machine sold by agents here. Respectfully, 

MRS. JOHN MCILVAIN. 





We Pay the Freight. 
Fifteen Days’ Trial Allowed. 
Warranted for Five Years. 





Send for full Descriptive Circular. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





Mellin’s Food is food—not medicine. 


pane ees 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice” whitens the teeth without injury. (Ade. 


(Ade. 


qrceaRieheaiatate 
“30 years In my family,” Cutler's Vegetable 
Pulmonary Balsam.—Dea. Asa Wilbor. 50c. and $1. ( Ado. 














Your Friends and Make 

oney. Send Stamp for Terins and 
Sample, containing five complete 
pieces of late vocal and instrumental 
music, full size music paper. 








‘o 


see 





INCIDENTS OF RAILWAY TRAVEL. 


The hero of the following anecdote, given in 
“Our Railways,” Is probably not the only boy who 
has found out by sad experience that the only safe 
place in a train is the seat you are entitled to: 


Several lads residing at Bedworth attend school 
at Coventry. Not long ago they hit upon a novel 
plan of amusement. One of them mounted on the 
shoulders of two comrades, and got his head 
through the sherture: for the lamp fn the roof of 
the carriage. He surveyed the scenery with great 
satisfaction, but at Coundon Road he discovered— 
ug many wiser people have done—that it is easier 
to get into a tight place than to get out of it. 

e was unable to withdraw his head, and when a 
porter entered the compartment and endeavored to 
assist him by tugging at his legs he complained 
with no small alarm that he was in danger of 
strangulation. 

There was nothing for It but to send on the young 
gentleman with his supporters to the next station. 

ere the astonished officals uncoupled the carriage 
and ran it into a siding. A file and saw were 
secured, and after considerable trouble the lad was 
released. 

Another remarkable story is told by « passenger 
who escaped uninjured from a serious railway 
smash in duftoik. eeing a fellow-traveller search. 
ing anxiously among the wreckage with # lantern, 
he offered to assist In the search, and thinking the 
old man_had lost his wife, asked in sympat hetic 
bas nae part of the train was she in?” 

alsin, 








Woodward's Musieal Monthiy, New York. | 
Send 10 cts, for sample package and | 
\ terms for the sale of these buttons. | 
No needle used to put thein on. For 
| sale by VD. INGRABh Holvoke, Mass, | 


STAMPS! 300 tine mixed Victoria, Cape 


‘of G.H., India, Japan, etc., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 10¢, New 8p. Price 
List free. Agents wanted at 50 per cent, com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO.,4 Nicholson PL, 8t. 
| Louis, Mo, Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps bought. 


im SAVE * YOUR FUEL | 


4 By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. It hag 

43120 Cross Tubes where 2806 69 in. of iron get : 
intensely hot, thus m king ONE stoveor fur- 
i nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
proofs from prominent men. To introduce 
Bour Radiator, the first order from each 
@ neighborhood filled at the WHO LESA LE price, 
thus securing an agency, Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO, 



















The Kombi 
Camera 


| Makes a picture the size 
of this and In any shape 


rou please. It is a com- 
pined camera and graph- 
oscope. 1% by 2 in.— 
welg) 8 4o0z. Goes in any 
pocket, no tripod to carry. 


<4 7—~. Any Boy or Girt 


2. camase it, a 
/ Will photograph anything or anybody. 
Can be made rery profitable. 


his lantern and glaring at the kindly. 
dispose Raskenger, the old man shouted with 
indignant distinctness that triumphed over physical 
Inflrmity, “She, sir! she! I am looking for my 





teeth!” 
——_+o+ ——__ 
DISRESPECTFUL PRINCE. The Kombi complete $3.50. 





Strip of Film (25 exposures) 20 cts. additional. 
When Louis, prince of Condé, who afterward | [not forsale by your Photo Dealer the Kombi will be 


became a great general of France and one of the | sent to any address, postago paid, on receipt of price. 
most famous men of the seventeenth century, was | ALFRED C. KEMPER, 208 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


boy at school at the Academy Benjamin, "A Boy’s Outfit for $5 


excelled in gymnastics and also ina certain kind of 
pergonal audacity. As the future head of one of 
the most powerful princely houses of France, he 
was much courted and “toadied to”—a circumstance 
which did not greatly please his boyish disposition. 


One day he was met on the ruad to schoul by the 
village justice, who made him an extremely low 
bow, and remaining in the bowing attitude, began 
a sort of oration to the young prince. 

Louis did not care fo go away and leave the 
functionary in this attitude; but he did worse. 
Placing both hands on the shoulders of the obse- 
quious townaman, he jumped clear over him, 4 la 
leap-frog, and brought up behind him, 

Upon this the justice turned about, bowed again, 
but not so low as before, and recommenced his 
oration; whereupon the young prince once more 
put his hands on the great man’s shoulders and 
leaped over his head. 

hia time the orator did not resume his discourse, 
but went down the street grumbling. 

At this time Condé wus sixteen ye old, und 
when we read, in connection with the incident, that tits are made of splendid all-wool homespuns | 
in the very next year he was given an important | and cheviots (better cloth than our famous $5.00 outfits | 
military and political command in Burgundy, we | of last year). double-breasted coat, double-seated 


" ' a . | 
are not surprised to learn that he became au arro. | NOUsgs eget scamie, aud Buttons pnd on to stay. A 











The outtit consists of a “Rough and Tumble” Suit 
with extra trousers and yachting cap to match, also 
irs fast block ribbed cotton stockings and jannty 

ddxor tie 








gant and tyrannical man. All his clreumstances | “SWaWis jethe best anit ee w of for a growing | 
and education had tended to spoil him. | boy. Looks well, wears well. 


Samples of clotha sent free. Meaaurement blanks | 





Ee eae * sent free. 
Don't forget aizen of hat and atockinga. 
CICERO AS A JOKER. Charge for delivering outfita to any part of 5 


United Statea, 50 cen: 

The style is better than last year; the cloth 1s better— 
so much better that these ouults are worth double 
in comparison. The price is figured on a free- 








Cicero reckoned humor ag a useful ally; Indeed, | 
he confessed that the sense of humor was ver; 















powerful with him. “{ am wonderfully taken | wool basin. 

with anything comic,” he writes to one of his | SCHLESINGER & MAYER, 
friends. Chicago Mail Order 
There is evidence that he was much given to : peperment. 

making jokes. Evidently the Roman audience was 


not very critical on this point, as Cicero’s jokes 
were frequently nothing more than puns. 

Perhaps the most intelligible is his retort to 
Hortenslus, during the trial of Verres. Verres was 
said to have feed his counsel out of his Sicilian 
spoils. Atall events there was a figure of a sphinx, 
of some artistic value, which had found its way 
from the house of the ex-governor Into that of | 
Hortenstus, 

Cicero was puttin 
examination of whic! 


Hg DAREN: This Offer has never been , 
"J do not understand all this,” sald Hortensius. Offer has equalled 


“Cam no hand at solving riddles.” AU Rich Colors. and the Very Best Kinds, with Large, Fra: | 
“That is strange, too,” rejoined Cicero, “when 

fod havea sping at home.” grant Flowers—ill bloom ths icinter. 
He knew the secret of a successful humorist in 

society, ‘that a jest never has sv good an effect as 

when uttered with a serious countenance.” 


CHOICE HYACINTHS AT 5 Cts, 


Our CHAMPION Collection 
of 20 Hyacinths for $1.00. 


PREPAID BY MAIL. 




















a witness through a cross. 
his opponent could not see 


| We Guarantee this to be much the Best Dollar's | 
worth of Hyacinths you ever Purchased. 


Oe The List: 


Prince of Water- 

ire white, large 
d large spike. 
Rosea Maxima. 


BIG GAME AND SMALL. 


The surgeon of Stonewall Jackson's brigade 
tells a story of General Early which he says may 
or may not be true, but at which he heard General 
Jackson laugh very heartily. 





chy deep 
yellow—the best 











General Early, who then had command of the as Royal.— 
troops on the lower Rappahannock, had some gans. right, daz. 
on a high embankment trained to shoot at. the ‘arlet, Immense 
Federal gunboats if they should make their appear. 





lenny Pind Nery, 
large, blush white, with 
violet eve. 

La Tour de Au- 
vergne,—A snow 
white, with rose trac- 
ings—superb. 1 

Bloksberg. The 
finest ofall double light | 
blue Hyacintha, i 

Sans Souci.— Very 
fine, delicate pink, 

grand spike, 
Bright crimson—a rich and handsome 


ancea mile or two down the river. The muzzles 
of the guns were lifted very high in order to carry 
a ball ao far. 

One day while Early was inspecting the guna he 
found a soldier sighting one of them, which pointed 
t the top of 4 tree in the neighborhood, A lon, 
time he squinted. Then he turned to General 
Farly. 

“Tsay,” said the soldier, Sis there any squirrel up 
that tree?” 
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THEY WERE TITERE. 


It was aptly sald of the Columbian Exhibition 
that one might almost elbow his own grandmother | 
and never know It. 


A Massachusetts gentleman, having his camera 
along, took a snap shot at a certain scene. 

When he reached home and developed his photo 

raph, there in the foreground were fmaged his 

rother and sister-in-law, near neighbors of his 








black, | 
een of Holland.— . 
Czar Peter.—Finest porcelain bine 
Baron Von Thuyl.—White, flushed with red. 
Herman. Orang hs tinted erfinson, 

Gen'l Pelissier. Dazzling. se 
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whom he had not supposed to be within a thousand Our handsome Mhustrated Catalogue, deserilyin: 
miles of Chicago. ve : MThulhs, Roses and Plants far winter Moomins. mailed | 
fi rent stam MK OUr | 














. Dew't order before si 
WE CAN VE YOU MONEY. Wesend 
Vinstructions 


¢ forall kinds | 
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WHAT a tragedy is conveyed in the following 
“personal” in an Amsterdam newspaper: 


DOLPHUS, come back! 


ourH come Return to your Matilda; 
he piano Is sold! 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. \ 








Fashionable 


. HAIR. 






451 A Washington St., 
BOSTON, [AS: 








Sufferers 


Dread the Cool Fall 
Nights. 


After reading the following letter 
they should send at once for our book 
with 1800 other references and full 
particulars. 


POYNETTE, WI8., dan, 4, 1804, 
a HAYES: 
king twenty-six days of being eight years 
since Ttook my first dose of your medicines, and nearly 
seven years sin took my last. years have 
passed over my head and every night has given mea 
good sleep in bed—something unknown for twenty- 
three years before. Truly yours, W. H. WHITCOMB. 


Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Pimples, blotches, blackheads, 
ted, rough, and oily skin, pre- | 
vented by Cuticura Soap, the most | 
effective skin purifying and beauti- 
fying soap in the world. The only 
preventive of pimples, because the 
ony preventive of inflammation 
ard clogging of the pores 


Sold throughout the world. Price, 2c. PoTTER 
Buiv Frops., boston, 
Hair,” mailed free. 


Duvo asp Cuem. Cone. 


“All about the Skin and 








ToIARO 


THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH 
In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 


THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth for) 
Ban after-dinner shine, aid to touch up the spots. § | 


aRor Sale by all Grocers: 

















MAKES THE TEETH 
LIKE A STRING OF PEARLS 
It also hardens and heals the 
gums, and is most 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. Price, 23¢. 

Sample Vial Free, 
E. W. HOYT & CO,, LOWELL, MASS. | 


— 
nates fee 


Raphael, Angelo, Rubes 


























The* LIN ire the Rest and Moat Economt | 
Collars they are made of fine cloth, 
both si dy being reversible, one 
collar ts y other kine. 





19 
They Rliell, tyok well ail wear jell 
Collars or Five Pairs of Cutts for, Tw 

uple Collar and Pair of Cutts 
ne style and size. Addres 
YERSIBLE COLLAR COMPA 
St, New ¥1 Kilby i 





3 q 
Cents, 
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OYS, Style 122. 
Age 3 to 12 years. 
ce in Back. 


d price-list. 
ick Co., Brooklyn, N 


Buttons ia Front. 


Shoulder Bra 


The C. N. Chadw 


USE KINGSFORDS 


——SR_ pe oR 












THE 
PERFECT \ 
COLD WATER 
STARCH. 4/17 WS 
QUICK WORKING, * 
LABOR SAVING, 





ECONOMICAL, = eK AS 
roy per 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. \ 


$1, 0002S -ERIZES 


euch, and 4 2d prizes of g108 
each will be given for the BEST DESIGNS in ¥ 


WALL PAPER 


Bend 2c. for complete detail information. Designs must 
be entered befure Nov. 16, 18. Designs not awarded 
prizes will be returned, or bought at private sale. 

No inatter where you ‘live, don't pay retail prices for 
wall paper. We make a specialty of the mail order 
business and sell direct to consumers at factory prices. 
SPEGIAL FALL PRICES: S2ed Peper $= snd = 

+ Gold Paper 4c. and 

At these prices you can paper a small room for 60c. 

Send 10¢ fur postage on samples of our new fall paper 
and our bouk “How to Paper asd Economy in Mome 

ration,” will be sent at once, showing how to get 66@ 
effect for investment. 

Ifyou want paper next spring send 10c. postage, now, 
and we will xend samples of thexe prize designs March 1-t, 

Explain what you want, Send to nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, pep. 16. 


$0.32 W. 13th St., 136-138 W. Madison St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Victor Foot Balls 











P- 
ra 











are made of the best material, and are guaranteed 
better than any other make. Included with every ball 
is an inflator, same as sent with Victor Bicycles. 


Victor « Intercollegiate’ or Association” 
Foot Balls, each $4.00. 


The public is requested to inspect our complete line of 


Sporting Goods, Base Balls, Bats, 
Tennis Balls, Rackets, etc. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 

Makers of Victor Bicycles. 





Boston. Detroit, 
New York. Denver, 
PACIFIC COAST: 

San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland. 


LN SNL NLS LE FX NEES FDS EE ED, 
Our large %4-page catalogue of §& 3 
Organs, also our new and elegant 
catalogue of Pianos, containing 


16 pages. 


warranted 20. ¥ 
with stool and’ book, 


‘A first-class Organ, 


$27.50 


Shipped on 15 Days’ Trial. 


‘gan advertisement, we will 


sell the Orst Piano 
our make 
a place for only 


of 


in 


$175.0 


Stool, Book and Cover Free. 
Regular Price, $350.00. 


We 
in bu 


< Beethoven Piano acd Organ Co. 


WS 


he manufacturers 
ving of Ux you save a 
middiemen’s profits. 


P. 0. Box 1503, Washington, N. J. 
IETIRI NI NST 





and 
the 


408 





The Youcu’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages, [ts subscription price is $1-% 
& year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
‘scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional over eight—which is the number 

ven for $iie—are ® gift to the subscribers from 
6 publishers, 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 

uring the year. 

for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

er directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
‘should be made ina Post-Oftice Money-Order, 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN RE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
Fequlred to rexlter letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mall. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it {s stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on thelr own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
cefpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
hame on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified ‘by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, aa we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-oftice address ia given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is seut. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this 1s done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
‘to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subseribers do 
this it must be at thelr own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
seriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can he ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one to two months. The 
recelving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him, 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Yor 's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


















MOTHER’S MILK. 


It peems reasonable to assume that the natural 
food which ts offered to the child in the earlier 
months of its infancy could hardly be improved 
upon; and, indeed, the milk of a healthy mother is 
always held up as the standard by which all 
artificial substances are to be judged. 

Nevertheless, the conditions which enable the 
mother’s milk to meet the requirements of a perfect 
food are not invariably present, and the subject is 
deserving of all the attention which has of late 
been given It. 

There are many disorders of infancy, certainly 
of the digestive tract, which can be traced directly 
to a defect In the milk of the mother. 

The must serious evil is by no means an insufii- 
ciency in the nutritive properties. Trouble in this 
direction is at once apparent from the general 
condition of the mother’s health. The child itself, 
while seeming to be possessed of healthy organs, 
svon takes on the pinched and pallid expression 
natural to slow starvation. A proper and nutritious 
diet for the nother will soon obviate the dificulty, 
and the child will at once assume the appearance 
of health. 

If the trouble is of an opposite nature,—if the 
milk is too concentrated,—the fact is not so readily 
detected. The milk is known to be abundant in 
quantity and rich in quality, and yet, strange to 
way, the infant does not thrive. 


| family. 


THE YOUTH’S 


principal item. All the members of that party are 
now fully aware that frogs are good to eat. 

Recently a French missionary in Indo-China, 
Rev. Father Guerlach, has made the discovery that 
toads are also good to eat. Reduced by necessity 
to resort to toad-flesh, he found it no less palatable 
and nutritious than the frog. 

“Most people,” says Father Guerlach, in his 
journal, recently published, ‘would die of hunger 
rather than eat a toad, which is nevertheless, I beg 
you to believe, an excellent food. Whenever I 
could procure toads, I was able to give myself a 
banquet. But in France, your prejudices prevent 
you from knowing and using what is good.” 

However, & Paris journal affirms that the cookery 
of toads has made some little progress in France. 
Nothing is better, this journal says, than a dish 
made of the backs and legs of toads—with the skin 
first carefully removed, it needs hardly to be said. 

The popular fables about the poisonous character 
of toads are nowadays not much believed. It is 
true that the toad is protected from carnivora by 
the acrid secretions of his warty skin, but these are 
irritating rather than poisonous, and not always 
that. Toads, however, are of great service to man, 
and It is to be hoped that it will not become fashion. 
able to eat them. 


A BRAVE GIRL. 


One of the last official acts of the late President 
Carnot, of France, was the sending of a medal of 
the French Legion of Honor to a little American 
girl, named Jennie Carey, who lives at Muckford, 
Indiana. 


Last year, while a train on the Pan Handle 
railroad, having on board several distinguished 
Frenchmen, was bound to Chicago and the World’s 
Fair, Jennie Carey, who was then ten years old, 
discovered that a trestle was on fire, and that {f the | 
train, which was nearly due, ran upon it a dreadful 
wreck would take place. 

Thereupon she ran out upon the track to a place 
where she could be seen from some little distance. 
Then she took off her red flanne! skirt and, when 
the train came in view, waved it back and forth 
across the track. 

Tt was seen, and the train stopped. On board of 
it were seven hundred people, many of whom must. 
have suffered death but for Jennie’s courage and 
presence of mind. 

When they returned to France, the Frenchmen 
on the train brought the occurrence to the notice of 
President Carnot, and the result was the sending 
of the medal of this famous French society, the 
purpose of which is the honoring of bravery and 
merit, wherever they may be found. 





THE DOG AND THE DOCTOR. 


A good dog story is all the better for being true, 
as the following must be supposed to be, since it Is 
related by General D. H. Maury, in his “Recollec- 
tions of a Virginian.” The dog in question was a 
black setter named Toots. : 


For more than ten years he was one of my 
He had his mouth on every kind of game 
that ever wore fur or feathers. He fought with 
my greyhounds in many a wolf hunt, whipped 
every bulldog that ever attacked him, was bitten by 
a rattlesnake, and sprinkled by a polecat, and had 
a3 much sensu as wavy meu, and more principle. 
It was while he was hunting with me that he was 
bitten by a rattler. I burned the place with gun- 
powder, and carried him as quickly as I could to a 
doctor. Toots had never seen him before, but he 
allowed htm to cut away the flesh and burn him 
sith caustic, only whining softly from the extreme 
ain. 
e Some months after this, he got into a fight, and 
was bitten on the same foot. I was away when it 
happened, and he went by bimeelf to that same 
doctor, and sitting upon his haunches, as he had 
been taught to do, held up the injured foot for the 
doctor’s inspection and treatment. 





HOW HE FOUGHT. 

Old soldiers who have really seen war are, aga 
general thing, not much given to boasting, and are 
perfectly ready to admit that they were not always 
so reckless as to lose all thought of personal 


He has perhaps at first a slight diarrhea, which | danger. 


becomes more troublesome as it becomes more 
persistent, and which speedily undermines his 
health. Norcan any medicine be found that will 
restore the bowels to their normal condition. For 
the fault is entirely in the quality and quantity of 
the food. There ts too much fat in it—It is too rich. 

The digestive apparatus of an infant is as 
incapable of being safely overworked as an adult's. 
The child grows weaker and weaker, and finally 
succumbs to the ravages of the incessant diarrhea, 
and the cause of the difficulty is seldom under. 
etood. 

It is safe, if there are digestive disturbances 
present in Infancy, after the possibility of the 
presence of actual disease of the organs has been 
carefully excluded, to consider that the trouble 
Hee in the milk of the mother, and to seek early 
medical advice. 

It is generally sufficient in these cases to regulate 
the time of feeding; but the mother should never 
hesitate to give up nursing the child, if such a 
course is deemed wixe by the physician. 


=e 


STRANGE MEATS. 


The French have taught other people a great deal 
about what is good to eat, and not the least of their 
services in this department of knowledge ts the 
teaching of the world that froge—and especially 
frogs’ legs—are an excellent urticle of food. 

People in this country do not commonly eat frogs, 
“ny more than they eat rabbits, squirrels and other | 
cqually accessible and equally palatable meats; 
but frogs’ legs are a regular item on the bills of 
fare in first-class city hotels and restaurants, and a 
considerable industry In supplying them for the 
market has sprung up. 

Often necessity is required to teach people that | 
they have good things to eat which ordinarily they 
do not touch. A camping expedition of young | 
men on a northern lake ran out of provisions, and 
found the fish in the luke insufficient for their | 
nts. They had no firearms with which to shoot 
wild game. At the lower end of the lake, basking | 
on some old logs, were hundreds of fine, fat frogs. 

Impelled by hunger, the boys fell upon these 
frogs, and for several days Iived delicately and 
well on a diet of which frogs’ legs constituted the | 








“Were you at Chickamauga, colonel?” 
nge reports a lady as asking. 

Yes, mav’am.” 

“It was an awful battle, they say.” 

“Yes, ma’ 

“ould you see what was going on?” 

‘ot very plainly.” 

“1 suppose the smoke of the artillery —” 

“Tt wasn't that, ma'am.” 

“What was It, then?” 

“The tree.” 
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HE KNEW. 


Pat was an Irishman who never would admit 
that there was any subject that he did not know 
about. One day a gentleman said to him: 


“Well, Pat, do you know anything about the 
Wilson Bil?” 

Ol do, sor; OL know all about it.” 

Vell, what do you think of it?” 

“Well, OVIL tell ye,” said Pat, with an air of 
profound wisdom, “Oi think thotif thot man Wilson 
8 anything av a gintleman, he’ll pay thot bill.” 











BETTER THAN NOTHING. 


It is well to have more than one string to your 
bow. So thinks Tommy Smithers, as reported by 
the Indianapolis Journal. 


He was being catechised for his good by a well- 
meaning visitor. 

“Well, Tommy,” she said, “do you think you will 
ever be President of the United States?” | 

“] dunno,” answered Tommy. “Mebbe Ill try 


for it after I git too old to be a pitcher. 








UNANIMOUS. 


A gentleman had been up in a balloon and had 
taken his little girl with bim. 





“Ilow did you feel?” asked a friend. 

Wh id he, “when we were up but a short 
distance my Httle girl looked over the edge of the 
bask und cried, ‘Mamma!’ and T felt that 
w 






A Boston Herald man, after long consideration, 
has concluded that if a colored waiter should drop 
a platter containing a roast turk the aet would 
he productive of a grand complication of evils; 
nimely, the downfall of Turkey, the overthrow of 
Greece, the breaking up of China and the humilia. 
tion of Africa. 








COMPANION. 


Health, comfort and happiness abound in homes 
where “Garland” Stoves and Ranges are used. (Ade. 
seg 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which Is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Ade. 


TELEPHONE 8S 
Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 
describing co tion and operation of Telephone 
and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and mate 
required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt 8t., N.Y. 


Dixon’s No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant. 


An elegant article of Graphite for lubricating Bicy- 

cle chains. It will pay you t send 12 cents for sample 
‘kage. Mention The Youth's Companion. 

os. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER. 
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Ask your Doctor his opin- 
ion of i 


it 






Scientifically compounded, 
of starch or rice 
flour, which injure the skin. 
t softens, beaulifies and pr 

A specifie for Prickly leat, Chafing, 
ete. An exceilent Tooth Powder; delighitul after 
shaving, Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by 
Druggist, or mailed for 25 cents. 

Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Bean’s Perfected 


Feed Bag. 


Comfort to the Horse. 





See 


rves the skin. 


Prevents Waste, Saves Money, Never Gets Foul. 


This bay has 


opening for the oats on each side 
that closes auto 


atieally when put on the horse, one 

of which is represented 

half-open in this cut. 
Made of canvas and 





Ivanized fron. ‘Two 
gs, one Inside of the 
other, with space be- 
tween them for eight 
quarts of oats, which 
rop through Into the 
basin, gradually filling 
{t about one inch, di- 
under the horae’s 
mouth, An opening 
covered with wire 
gauze is directly in 
front of the horse’s 
nose, permitting him to 
breathe freely while 
eating. 


It never gets foul, 
and positively cures 
the habit of throw- 
ing the head. 





slowly fed where the 
horse gets them all are of more value than six wasted. 


Price $1.” 
Sent on Receipt of Price. 


uarantee it to be the only bag ever offered 
with these merits. 


Send for Circulars. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Send 10 cts. for our LARGE 400-page 
Illustrated Catalogue of Bicycles, Guns, 
Rifles, Revolvers, Cutlery, Fishing 
Tackle and hundreds of other articles. 
With this catalogue any one can sit in their own 
home and order such things as they want. We guar- 
antee it worth ten times this amount, 10 cents being 
the exact cost of Thailing. 


|Witch 
Hazel 
Jelly 


Is_a Balm for all Skin 
Affections, Burns, Bites, 
Itches, Tender Skin, etc. 


We 
| tor sale 











Tones, Strengthens, Smooths, Softens 
and Whitens the Skin. 


SUPERB AFTER SHAVING. 
oa-Witch Hazel Jelly is superior 
to all lotions. Not a liquid. Easily ear- 
ried ina travelling bay or pocket. Con- 
tains no of! or grease and {1s not sticky. 


25 cents, full size, postage paid. 
THE MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 








Economy to the Owner. | 


Four quarts of oats: 
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BLOOKER’S 


DUTCH COCOA. 


Sample FREE on receipt of postage, 2c. 
In the tin or cup it is Reddish Brown color like the 
Finest Cocoa Bean, proving its Absolute Purity. 
FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., Sole Agents for the U. S., 

P. 0. New York. 





Split Nails 


in Horses’ feet cause mischief that cannot 
easily be mended, by runing the hoof and 
often entering the tender part of the foot, 
as it did from which this shoe was taken. 


Such nails are 


Dangerous. 


They are made by the ‘Cold-Rolled and 
Shearing” process thus : : 


ieee 


This tends to separate the fibres of 
metal and leave a rough edge along the 
ide near the point, by which they can 
easily be discovered. 


Putnam Nails 
Ger ee 


are exclusively Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed from the end of a rod, 
welding all the particles of iron into a 
compact, firm nail, that cannot Split, 
Sliver or Break. They are 


Absolutely Safe. 


Examine the nails in your smit oe 
ing box. If their ges are smooth for 
the whole length they are the Hot- 
Forged Putnam. If they show marke 
of the shears near the point, avold them; 
they are cold-rolled and dangerous. 


HIGHEST AWARD. 
At tbe California Midwinter Intersational 
Exposition. 

















At the World's Columbian Exposition 
At Chicago. 
At the Centennial Exposition 
At Philadelphia. 


Large Colored Picture, no advertising on it, 
“The Fairy and The Thora,” Free. 
Send 10 cents for packing. 


PUTNAM NAIL COMPANY, 








parilla, 


| 





boils and sores. 
Texas. 


THE 


ONLY 


Ayer’s 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 


et AYER’S__.. 


“Since childhood I have suffered with boils 
and sores on the face and back, which physicians 
were unable to cure. I tried many blood-purifiers 
but received no benefit until 1 used Ayer’s Sarsa- 
Six bottles of this medicine cured me, 
and for the last 10 years I have been free from 
—G. T. REINUART, Meyersville, 


Sarsaparilla| 
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AN OLD SCHOOLMASTER’S STORIES. 
In Three Parts.—Part III. 
My Fight With the Rum Octopus. 


In the winter of 1852 I taught at Knox Cross- 
roads—a place where four country roads con- 
verged at the outlet of Long Pond. A quarter of 
a mile from the village a dozen dwellings clus- 
tared about a sawmill, shingle-mil!l and grist-mill 
on the outlet stream. 

The red schoolhonse stood between the ‘mills’ 
and the stores, tavern and church. The post- 


office was st the store kept by Mr. Hamlin, a very | ist, Neal Dow, and my eyes were as if suddenly 





A Hint from Mr. Junkins. 


respectable old gentleman; but the uther store, | 
Crocker’s, was a “‘rum-hole.” Of course intoxi- | 
cants were sold at the tavern, kept by Bixby; 
and down at the mills Junkins’s grocery dealt out 
hard cider and rum. The children of these three 
rumeellers were among my largest and most 
influential pupils. 

The school was the first of my teaching in which 
intoxicating liquor directly hindered progress in 
study and promoted disorder in the school-room. 
Some ten of the largest boys, youths from sixteen 
to twenty years of age, often went to one or the 
other of the drinking places at noon, and fre- 
quently retarned excited, if not actually intoxi- 
cated. They were youthful tipplers, and almost 
sure to become sots. Remember that this was 
more than forty years ago, when the great tem- 
perance inovement had scarcely begun. 

I remonstrated emphatically with the young 
men, and they promised amendment, bat soon I 
found them as bad as ever. 
So things went on until one 
afternoon Hilton Chase and 
Atberton Knights entered the 
school-room so much ander 
the infinence of liquor that 1 
was obliged to send them 
from the room. These large 
boys were sons of two farm- 
ers in the neighborhood. 

I felt that their parents 
ought to be informed of the 
matter, and therefore I called 
on Hilton Chage’s father that 
evening. He was a red-faced 
man, and looked like a regu- 
lar tippler, but I still hoped 
that my statement of his 
son’s case might induce him 
to aid me in trying to reform 
the boy. 

“Got drunk at school, did 
he, the little sarpint!” ex- 
claimed the old man, boister- 
ously. “Hoss-whip him, Mr. 
Chadbourn! Give him a 
good hoss-whipping! Pll 
bear ye out in it! I'll bear 
ye ont in it, and ef I ketch 
him tight, I'll give him 
another one!” 

The knowledge that his son had been intoxi- j 
cated did not seem to shock the old man at all, so 
I left him, disheartened. As Atherton Knighta’s 
father was much such a man as Chase, I thought | 
it mot worth the while to call on him. 








| This experience set me thinking on what I| Mr. Andrews, ached a temperance sermon, 
could do alone to save the young people. A law |.and it seemed as if I had scored a success. 

| restricting the sale of intoxicating liquors was| But on Monday morning a long, slim package 
| already on the state statute-book, and I began to | lay on my desk in the school-room. It contained 
consider carefully what could be done under its | the old iron ram- 





clauses against the illegal rum-holes of Bixby, 
Crocker and Junkins. But I kept my own coun- 
sel, and the term closed without trouble. The 
people wished me to come back, but I thought I 
should not teach there again, as I saw no good 
prospect of making the school what it ought to 
be. 
During the month of March, following the 
close of school, I met that fervid old prohibition- 


opened to the evils of the liquor traffic. I organ- 
ized a Temperance Watchman’s Club in my 
native town, and labored with all the enthusiasm 
of my youth in the new crusade against the rum 
demon. 

While in this frame of mind I received a letter 
from Mr. Bixby, the tavern-keeper at Knox 
Crossroads, written by his daughter Ellen. He 
bad been chosen school agent, and he asked me 
to take the school again. | 

At the bottom Ellen had added, ‘Please do 
come back, Mr. Chadbourn,” and twenty more ; 
names of my larger pupils at the Crossroads | 
followed hers. 

It was a very pretty solicitation, but I was 
easting about for courteous terms in which to 
decline it, when the thought flashed on me like 
an inspiration that Knox Crossroads was of all 
places the one where | should find work to do in 
the cause of temperance. 

“I will go back there!"’ I exclaimed aloud. «1 ' 
will organize a Watchman’s Clab. I will stop 
the sale of rum there. I will save those boys 
from becoming drunkards.’ 

Accordingly I returned to Knox Crossroads 
early in the following November, determined on 
@ Vigorous temperance campaign. 

1 boarded that term with Mr. Hamlin, the 
postmaster, himself a strictly temperate man, 
and @ quiet believer in prohibition. When I told 
him my plan of action, he heard me through 
without comment, pondered awhile, and then 
said: 

“Yes, rum is the bane of this place. 1 have 
felt it to be so for the last ten years. But, iy } 
dear Chadbourn, I’m afraid you are undertaking 
more than you can accomplish.” 

“Well, I'll do my best, anyhow,” I said. ‘I've 
arranged for Peck, the temperance orator, to; 
visit me next Friday evening, and on Saturday 
we will have a rally meeting at the church.” 

Almost every one in the place was present at 
that rally. Peck spoke eloquently for two hours, 
and then I proposed the formation of a Temper- 
ance Watchman’s club. I called on every man 
in that place to join it, and I advised the 





women to organize a Ladies’ Temperance Society. 


rod of a gun. 

‘Temperance re- 
formers were then 
called “‘ramrods,” 
and this hint had 
been sent to me by 
Mr. Junkins, the 
hard-cider vender, 
with his compli- 
ments. 

Isent my thanks 
to Mr. Junkins. 
“We shall nee 
the ramrod for a 
pointer at the 
black - board,” J 
said, “and we 
hope it will point 
the way to needed 
reforms.” 

Twice a week 
the Watchman’s 
Club and the Ladies’ Temperance Society met 
with much enthusiasm, yet many of the large 
boys went to Bixby’s, Junkins’s and Crocker’s 
quite as much as before; and those dealers in 


;rum smiled broadly and contemptuously in my 


face when we met on the street. 
Evidently they regarded me as a well-meaning 
young fanatic, who might as well be allowed to 


have his fling, since it did not greatly disturb : 


regular bneiness. 

Thereupon I resolved to adopt more effective 
measures. I quietly collected evidence, and on 
the following Saturday walked to a neighboring 
village, where 1 procured warrants for the arrest 
of Junkins and Crocker on a charge of illegal sale 
of intoxicants. 

The arrests were made on the following Tues- 
day, and I succeeded in getting both men com- 
mitted for trial. They procured bail and came 
home—the two angriest men I ever saw. Crocker 
assaulted me as I passed his store that evening, 
but got the worst of the scuffle, and Junkins 
actually threatened my life. 

They forbade their children to go to school to 
me, and raged wildly throughout the district 


against my attempt to enforce a law which a! 


majority of their fellow-citizens had declared to 
be necessary. 

Next day I learned very clearly what is meant 
by the adage, ‘Blood ig thicker than water.” 
Most of the people of the district were akin, and 
when the Watchman’s Club met that afternoon 
only three of the twenty-four members were 
present. The Ladies’ Temperance Society had 
similarly dwindled. When I called on the 





No Admittance. 


The women responded, almost unanimously ; | absentees and exhorted them to stand up with me 


but most of the men held back. 


ineetings. Peck took leave, exhorting me to do! 


beautiful paper on “Temperance” to us, 


Still we organ- | for their principles, they seemed shocked and 
ized both societies, and arranged for future | terrified. 


One lady, who had lately read a 
Was very, 


good work. Next day the resident clergyman. angry with me. 


“I never supposed you would be so mean as to 
have my Uncle Junkins arrested!’’ she snapped 
| out. 

At roll-call the following Monday morning I 





An Interview with the Committee. 


had but thirty-one pupils out of sixty-three 
registered. ‘‘Uncle Junkins’’ had not raged 
through the district in vain! 

On Tuesday afternoon, as J passed Crocker's 
grocery, a large dog rushed out and seized me by 
the leg of my boot; but he died suddenly by my 
uge of a cordwoud stick that I seized from 
Crocker’s pile. 

Next night the school agent, Bixby, called on 
me, and after some painfnl hesitation, ssid that 
i he thought it would be better to cut the term of 
‘school short. “You've got everybody by the 
ears,” he said. 

“You mean that I have tried to enforce the 
; state law ?”" I asked. 

«Wal, it’s made a fuss,"’ said he. 

“Tg that all you have against me?” I de- 
manded. 

“Wal,” said he, “that is what has made the 
| fuss.” 

I refused to go, and brougit about the prosecu- 
tion of Bixby himself. 

The war was now fully begun. I lost nine 

more pupils. Rowdies hooted me when I appeared 
in public, and I was threatened with all manner 
of personal violence. 
‘ On the Monday following all three members of 
ithe school-committee visited the school — Mr. 
| Andrews, the minister, Mr. Carter, the lawyer at 
a larger village four miles distant, and Mr. Calvin 
| Crocker,—a brother of the Knox Crossroads 
Crocker,—a prosperous farmer and lumberman 
of the town. 

They told me, in brief, that I had ‘‘made so 
much trouble’’ that they thought it best to close 
the school; but I stood on 
my rights, and refused to 
cloge it. 

On Thursday morning I 
found among my pupils 
three young men of very evil 
appearance, strangers in the 
vicinity. Somewhat to my 
surprise they gave me their 
names, and informed me that 
they wished to attend the 
school. 

Each asserted that he was 
twenty years old, but I conld 
see that they were older. So 
I told them that, as non- 
residents, they must bring a 
written permit to attend the 
sebool. 

Next day they produced 
permits from Agent Bixby. 
They were manifestly row- 
dies, but they sat quietly 
turning over a few school- 
books, and pretending to 
study. 

On Friday afternoon, after 
school was dismissed, 1 hap- 
pened to open an under- 











drawer of my desk, a drawer ~ 


which I seldom used, when 
I espied in it a quart bottle half-full of whiskey. 


| tts label bore my name and address; but the 


name had been partially erased as if for purposes 
of concealinent. 
| Here was evidence ofa conspiracy to show that 
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I was of intemperate habits, and I guessed the 
rowdies had been introduced to assist in the 
scheme. 

I threw away the bottle. Next day I hired a 
buggy, and taking Mr. Hamlin, who was the 
resident justice of the peace, with me, we drove 
into two adjoining towns, and procured from the 
records attested copies of the dates when my new 
pupils were born. One proved to be twenty-four 
years of age, the second twenty-eight, and the 
third thirty-one. 

My next step was to invite Mr. Carter of the 
school-committee to visit the school. On seeing 
the evidence of falsehood in the matter of age, be 
ordered the three rowdies to leave and come no 
more. They left me with but twenty-one pupils. 

The Watchman’s Club and Ladies’ Temperance 
Society had ceased to meet, the members avowing 
that our meetings aroused so much “hard feeling’ 
that they did not think it best to continue them. 
They were, io fact, afraid of Junkins, Crocker, 
Bixby and the drinking set generally. 

On Friday of that week, after dismissing 
school, writing my records, performing difficult 
examples, setting copy and putting everything in 
good trim for the next day's session, I left the 
schoolhonse after dark had set in. A few steps 
from the door I was assaulted by three men, one 
of whom struck me with a club. 1 have always 
been fortunate in such affairs, and in this case 1 
succeeded in wrenching the stick from the ruffian’s 
hands, and turning it against my assailants. 
They all ran away, bat I followed him who had 
struck me as far as the mills. There he disap- 
peared among the piles of lumber. 1 thought he 
took refuge at a back door of Junkins’s stable. 

On Monday morning of the seventh week of the 
term an attempt to burn the schoolhouse seemed 
to have been made. At least a fire, set in the 
adjoining woodshed, had consumed a part of the 
fuel there, and had then mysteriously gone out, 
mstead of burning down the house. No doubt it 
had been. quenched by the person who set it, for 1 
was immediately confronted by a story that a 
nephew of Junkins’s had seen me at the school- 
house about one o'clock Sunday morning. The 
inference was that | had set the fire! 

“He knew he had got about to the end of his 
rope here, and he meant to burn the schoolhouse 
and lay it to us,"’ was the theory of the fire which 
Junkins and Crocker put forth vigorously, and I 
think some people believed it. 

My opponents made the fire the pretext for 
again calling in the school-committee. All three 
ot the board came on the following Tuesday, and 
fully one hundred persons, mostly men, were 
present. 

I improved the opportunity to make a vigorous 
appeal for justice. I described the outrages which 
I had suffered, and threw the fire story contemp- 
tuonusly in the faces of my enemies It was plain 
that I had the sympathy of the better class of 
those present, and in the end the committeemen 
expressed themselves satisfied that I was in the 
right. 

I thought | had triumphed and should win the 
struggle, but I had already lost it. Those three 
committeemen were so weak and so yielding to 
the pressure of the rum-sellers that they sent me, 
by messenger, next day a legally framed paper, 
dismissing me from the school. The cowards 
had said to my face that I was in the right, and 
then, when at a safe distance, thrust me out. 

I received the dismissal on Wednesday after- 
noon, but feeling sure that 1 had a legal right to 
do so, I determined to disregard it, and meantime 
to go on with the school. So I went to the school- 
house at nine o'clock next morning. The door- 
way was guarded by Crocker, Junkins and fifteen 
others, armed with clubs, pitchforks and guns. 

With a dismissal in my pocket, I could not 
legally force my way into the house, and fourtu- 
nately I bad the good sense to refrain from an 
attempt. 


“Gentlemen,’’ I said, with the blandest smile [ | 


could summon, “I see it is your opinion that it 
will require seventeen of you to prevent me from 
entering this schoolhouse. I thank you for the 
compliment you pay to my fighting powers, and 
wish you good morning.” 

In great indignation 1 took leave of the place, 
went home, and employed a lawyer to aid me in 


the prosecution of the school-committee for their | 


illegal action. Four days later I was waited on by 
the town agent, a crafty old lawyer, who induced 
me to settle for the full amount of my wages for 
the term of ten weeks, of which I had actually 
served but seven. My own lawyer counselled me 
to this compromise, but I have since thought I 
should have been successful in a suit for damazes. 

The cases against the three liquor-sellers whose 
committal I had procured were never properly 
pushed, for I could not be present to attend to the 
production of my evidence, and they contrived to 
escape on some pretext. 

Such is the story of my fight with the rum- 
sellers at Knox Crossroads. With proper support 
from the better class of peuple, 1 might have put 
an end tu the illegal sale of intoxicating liquors 


cowardly everywhere. They folded their hands 
and allowed the “Uncle Junkinses”’ to drive me 
out of town. 

Their reward has been with them. I have 
taken pains to follow the course of events at 
Knox Crossroads for forty years. It has always 
been disorderly; many of the youths whom I 


such a bad name throughout the county that it 
has utterly lost its prosperity. Few remain there 
who have at once pretensions to decency and 


means to move away. 
James T. CHADROUKN. 
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AUTUMN QUIET 


How guiet shows the woodland sceue! 
Each flower and tree, its duty done, 
Reposing in decay serene, 
Like weary men when age is done, 


—John Keble. 
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HIS OWN FAULT. 


“I call that boy a treasure, Elmina. Hear 
him sifting those ashes. And he's so careful with 
the draughts.’ 

Miss Isabella Phinney, ready to go down to 
breakfast, looked at her sister, who was fastening 
an old-fashioned brooch of gold-brown hair at 
her thin and gentle throat 

“He is a good boy, Isabella,”’ the sister answered, 
with slow decision. Miss Phinney was almost 
sixty vears old, and never made up her mind ina 
hurry. But Isabella was only fifty, and was apt 
to be over-enthusiastic. 

“} don't always concur in Doctor Stetson’s 
judgment of boys,” continued Miss Elmina. 
“The last one never filled the wood-baskets except 
under protest. But I must say, Milton Wallace 
has proved himseif thus far a conscientious boy. 
I hope the work will not be too hard for him.” 

“Do you think we pay enough, sister ?"" asked 
Miss Isabella, giving one last anxious look at the 
, lass. ‘‘What with tending the furnace, sifting 
the ashes, bringing up kitchen coal, chopping the 
wood and keeping four baskets filled, raking the 
lawn, weeding the paths and shovelling the snow 
—all for a dollar and a quarter a week. Katie 

“Tbe money is a great help to him,” said Mi: 
Elmina, judicially. ‘But we might give him a 
quarter more when the snow does come. There's 
Katie putting the coffee on.” 

“Miss Phinney, is there anything else?” a 


fresh tenor voice called up the back stairs. ‘The 
baskets are all filled.”” 
“Are the draughts shut off?’’ asked Miss 


Phinney, anxiously. 
“No, ma'am. The furnace is very low. 
}come right over after prayers and sbut it up. 


tions,'" answered the cheery boy. 
His voice struck a chord that had long been 
unstirred in the hearts of these two maiden ladies. 









COMPANION. 


Milton was half-back on his team, and a very 
promising player; quick, steady and a fine 
runner. And as success in athletics gives one 
prominence in school, Milton, though one of the 
poorest boys of the class, was also one of the: 
most popular. Moreover, he was a good student, 
and Doctor Stetson looked upon him with much 
kindness. 

Prayers seemed to last jong that holiday 
morning. Milton had hard work to keep his 
mind off the plays he was planning to make. In 
the interval between ‘‘the chapter” and the prayer 
he had a swift vision of himself dodging around 
the opposing left guard, and inaking a twenty-five- 
yard gain! When prayers were over he dexter- 
ously wriggled through the crowd of boys throng- 
ing on the top of the steps, and hurried to his 
room to lace on his canvass football jacket. 

Milton's temperament was nervous. He always 
did things with an extravagance of vitality. For 
this reason he generally succeeded in what he 
undertook, and for this reason he was in a 
certain danger of failing at a crisis 

Now the two elevens “lined up" opposite to 
each other. Each boy felt the honor of his class 
at stake. A hundred or more watched the contest. 
; How the ball swung to and fro—now on the 
: Preps side of the field, now on the Middlers’. 
' Not an outside thought occupied these young 
| athletes The location of the ball was the only 
question in the world! Milton, watching the 
quarter-back for his signal and his opponents for 
| an opening for a run, was the retnre of enthusi- 
astic concentration in a gaine 

“Look at Wallace'* cried lis classmates, one 
‘to the other. -*He'll get through that line—now 
| you gee if he doesn't!" 

“Whew! Look at him!’ A sudden cry was 
caught up and ran down the line of spectators. | 
For from out of the centre of a hot scrimmage a | 
| lithe figure emerged, running swiftly. | 

“Who is it? Ah!” 

The Preps gave a shout of delight 1 

“It's Wallace! He has broken through! He} 
| dodges the full-back! He has a clear field for a | 

touch-down. Whatarun! The finest one of the 
| year!” | 

Ouly twenty-five yards to the goal, and no one | 
to stop him! Hats were thrown into the air, and 











other in ecstacy. Milton Wallace held the ball | 


| did before. » He had not even dreamed of winning | 
; a touch-down like this. Only a few yards more! | 
He turned around to see if he were still pursued. | 


They had lost their only brother twenty-six years! As he did so, his gaze swept past the grand 
before—a lad just sixteen years old. Milton | stand, and rested on a white colunial house. It 
Wallace's voice recalled tones lost to their lonely | was the house he had promised to protect. It 


lives. 

They looked at each other with the same 
shyness every morning when this boy's voice 
rang up the stairs, each touched by the same 
reminiscence. ‘They never spoke about it. They 
| had lived too long together to need to talk in 
| order to understand each other. 

“You will be sure to come back and attend to 
it, Milton?’ said Miss Phinney, kindly. 
are both going to the city after breakfast, and 
shall not be back until late in the afternoon; and 
Katie does not understand the furnace. You 
will be sure not to forget, Milton ? 

“Do give the boy credit for common sense, 
sister," said Miss Isabella 

“Remember, Isabella, | must look after things.” 
Miss Phinney spoke severely. Though she was 
the kindest-hearted of women she had an over- 
whelming sense of responsibility. ‘Jo you hear, 
Milton ?"" she added, distinctly. 

“All right, ma'am. Anything else? 1 won't 
forget the furnace,” caine the cheerful answer. 

“Very well. vou may go then, and don't forget 
to come back directly after prayers." 

“No, ma‘am.” 

‘Then the healthy, hungry boy ran out of the 
shed and hurried to bis breakfast 

“You really ought to trust Milton more. He 
j has such a sense of duty for a boy,” said Miss 
Isabella, setting down her coffee-cup. 

“Katie bas made these biscuits very light 
| this morning,"’ replied Miss Elmina, politely. 
| ‘*Remember, you have some gloves to buy to-day, 
) and your gray silk to match; and that is a serious 
matter. We must hurry our meal. The coach 
will be bere in ten minutes.” 

Cooper Academy was one of the best fitting- 
schools in the state, and its principal, Doctor 
Stetson, ranked high as an educator and discipli- 
narian. This was Milton Wallace's first term in 
the school. As he was tall, strong and poor, 
| Doctor Stetson had recommended him as chore- 

boy to the Phinneys, whose old-fashioned, gam- 
‘brel-roofed white house was close to and visible 
; from the academy campus. 

This was Mountain day, the one gift holiday of 
| the school year. What fun was planned for that 
jglorious October day! The only compulsory 
exercise of the day was morning prayers. The 
‘boys rushed up the stone steps as the bell rang. 





“We! 


| was the house that he had forgotten in his sudden 
excitement over this game. 

What was that he saw? Smoke? Impossible! 
Yes, swoke—curling languidly, heavily out of an‘ 
| open window! Smoke? That meant fire! Ob, 
| horrible! | 
| The furnace! On draught for two hours! | 
And he had done it—he, Milton Wallace, playing 
football ou the campus! | 

There was not a sccond’s hesitation. With a 
gesture akin to loathing he flung the ball away, 
and turning to the right, increased his speed 

“Ont of my way!” he cried 

The amazed line of cheering boys broke before 
him. He had no breath, he had no time to/| 
explain. He could only point; the expression of | 

1 


his face told the rest. 

“Fire! Fire! Miss Phinney's house on fire!” | 

With a mad break the boys, the spectators, 
everybody, followed toward the burning house. 

Milton was wild with the thought of lis 
criminal carelessness. He saw his position in the 
school blasted. All faith in him was now gone! | 
What had he left to hve for? To pnt out the fire. 
That was all—and enongh. | 

He remembered that in the hall of the academy 
stood a heavy red fire-extinguisher that was 
; meant to be strapped on the back when in use. 
By a kind of instinct he ran aside for that. There 
| it was—in the entry, close to the door. 

Exerting all his strength, the boy swung the | 
heavy cylinder on his back, and with that great 
burden staggered out. By this time the boys 
were at the burning house. Cries for water and 
| pails greeted Milton. In his ears the school bell 
‘tolled, fire! tire! The excitement and confusion | 
| were indescribable.. Half of the parlor furniture 
was already out, while no one had touched the 
fire; and the smoke grew blacker and more! 
| ominous. ; 
“Here's Wallace! Hurrah for Wallace!" | 
Milton pushed through the back door. There | 








| stood Katie, wringing her hands. A boy was 
| frantically pumping pails of water that other | 
i boys were throwing from a respectful distance in | 
| the direction of the smoke. | 
, The youngest hoy of his class was carrying a, 
pan of milk out of the door, anxiously balancing 

‘it, lest he should spill a drop. A Senior, with an | 
air of heroism, had just deposited a kettle fall of 
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fire-engine, and on he staggered. It did not 
occur to him then that the furnace pipe did not 
run into that closet. He plunged into the smoke. 
trying to restrain bis breathing. Then he say 
the blaze, and heard the crackle. 

He felt a stream pumping throngh the rubber 
tube in his hands, and directed it upon the flame. 
Now he was enveloped in the suffocating smoke 
But he did not falter. His whole desire was to 
save the house. 

He pressed nearer. He felt his hands bum 
He smelt the singeing of his hair. The fire 
seemed to retreat before him sallenly. There, in 
the corner by the barrel, was a final fierce blaze 
He was striving desperately to retain his senses 
when two members of the football team, witn 
full pails, found their way in. Splash! Splash: 
and the fire was out. 

But where was Milton? The extinguisher wa. 
there in the smoldering closet, but not the boy. 
They searched for him everywhere.. No one ha 
seen him staggering out of the closet—still bem 
on duty. 

At last Doctor Stetson ventured down cellar tu 
the furnace. It was red-hot. The upper door 
had just been opened. The draughts had jus: 
been shut off, and by the coal-bin lay the 
blackened and motionless figure of the brave lad 
who had saved the house, 

‘He had better not be moved," said the doctu, 
five minutes later, when they had carried him 
up-stairs. ‘He is seriousiv burned abont the 
face and hands, and I am afraid, internally. He 
must stay here for the present. The shock of 
moving might injure him. 

“1 call it providential, Elmina,” Isabella 
Phinney said, two days after, as she tiptoed to the 
door of their best spare bedroom. “To think 
that if we hadn't had Malton, father’s honse 
would have been a heap of ashes: | call hims 
hero, Elmina.”” 

Then she added shyly, ‘Doesn't be remind 
you, sister, of dear brother ?"" 

Miss Elmina looked over her spectacles, bu: 
said nothing. Her hand stole to the little old 
brooch made of golden-brown hair 

“How wonld you like to have him live with us 
until he graduates ?'' asked Miss Phinney, looking 


I'll! the boys of the lowest class began to hug each , out of the window. 


“It is the least we can do, sister,” said Mi» 


It's Mountain day, you know, and no recita-, firmly under bis left arin, and sped as he never | Isabella, emphatically. 


Miss Phinney smiled and turned. 

“Now go in and bathe the dear boy's face and 
hands. It's time. I'm going to make dough 
nuts,’ said Miss Isabella; and so Miss Phinney 
stepped softly into the sick-room. 

‘*How do you feel to-day ?"” she began, tenderly. 

**Well enough to go to my room to-morrow ur 
next day,’ answered Milton, feebly. “I don't 
want to make vou any more trouble than I can 
help, Miss Phinney.’ 

His hhps were swollen, his face burned, his army 


; swathed in bandages. 


“We have decided that you are not going wv 
leave us at all. Doctor Stetson says you can 
stay. We feel that we can depend upon you, and 
besides, we—we feel the need of a man in the 
house.”* 

Milton tried to speak, but- bis puffed lips 
quivered piteously. Miss Phinney thought she 
understood his einbarrassment, and chatted on: 

“You know, if it had not been for you, Milton, 
we shouldn't have any home to offer you. You 
have been injured saving our property, and of 
course we must—we tcant to—take care of you. 
And Katie gues to-morrow. 1 have told her over 
and over again never to put her ashes in the 
barrel. To put hot kitchen ashes in that empty 
barrel and shut the door of the closet—of course 
she set the house on fire! She is such a good 
girl—if she were only as careful as you —* 

Milton started up with a moan of pain. 

“It isn't Katie! he cried. ‘It's my fault. 
Miss Phinney; 1 forgot the draughts!” 

He fell back. The elderly lady thought his 
mind wandering. 

“Don't trouble about that,"’ she said, sovth- 
ingly. ‘The fire could not have caught from the 
furnace. It caught from the barrel, and dido't 
burn through the wall, on account of your 
heroism. ‘The closet has no furnace pipe.” 

But Wallace stared at the lady, lifting his poor, 
burned face. 

“Miss Phinney,” he said, bravely, “1 did leave 
the furnace on draught! I forgot it. Katie's fire 
got the start, that’s all. When I shut off the 
furnace it was red-hot. Five minutes more, and 
it would have touched the house off anyhow. It 
tas my fault, Miss Phinney.”” 

That specch cost the boy more berism thau 
the storming of the blazing closet. Perhaps the 
lady thought so, tuv. As he spoke, her lips had 
grown set and her face hard. It was well that 
Milton did not notice her expression. Fidelity te 
duty was her hobby; and to find her young her» 
fallible was a terrible disappointinent. 

But she looked upon him and began to nnder- 





| “Hallo, Milt! The captain of the Preparatory | scalding water on the grass, and was rubbing his! stand. How he had suffered! How he had 
in that place, but the ‘better class" are apt to be | football team took his arm. “Every fellow out. burned fingers with rueful satisfaction; while a. atoned! Her face softened—sbe arose, bent over 


| five minutes after prayers! You imust leg it for 
| your room and get your canvass on. We're 
,going to play the Middlers at half-past eight, 
| sharp." 

» “You don’t say so! Milton's ¢ sparkled 
jat the news. “How on earth did you arrange 
jitee 

For weeks the lower class had been trying to 





Junior had rescued from the woodshed an armful 
of empty flower-pots ! 
“Where is the tire 
Katie. Quick!" 
“Sure it’s in the back entry closet. O Musha! 
Musha!”* 1 
“Open that stop-cock !"" he shouted, backing 
cup to her. 








cried Milton. Tell ine, 





him and kissed his burning forehead. 

It was the first kiss she had offered man or boy 
since she had given the last touch, long ago, 
her dead brother's lips. It was a kiss of forgive: 
ness, trust and adoption. 

“At any rate,” she said, steadily, “you will not 
forget again.” - 

“How could a fellow—twice in a lifetime? 


tried to save went from had to worse; the place | 


has been the scene of three murders, and it bears , get up a football match with the middle class. , 


att 


She turned the stop-cock of the little chemical | whispered Milton, quivering. 
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“Very well,” said Miss Phinney, “I will haye 
your things brought over, and—-I think—I had 
better not tell Miss Isabella.”’ 

She opened the door. Then, as if she had 
conquered the last atom of severity in her nature, 
she said, with her wrinkled face touched by a 
motherly light: 

«I will trust you in spite of it—in spite of it 1 
roildr" 

Perhaps the fight fought by the prim and grim 
lady was as hard as the boy's. It is sometimes 
as difficult to give trust as to deserve it. 

She closed the door. With a@ sigh the load 
dropped from Milton’s miserable heart; and he 
turned his bruised head to the wall and slept. 
Hernert D. Warp. 
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THE HOLIEST HOLIDAYS. 


The holiest of all holidays are those 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart; 
The secret anniversaries of the heart, 

When the full river of feeling overtlows, 


Selected. —Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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A Cairo World’s Fair Boy. 
In Two Parts.—Part II. 


After leaving Sanson and Sheikh Adam’s caravan 
1 rode away over the Sudanese desert, which is 
not a pleasant place for a solitary ramble by night. 
But [ was not much afraid, and hurried on at good 
speed for several hours. The tropical moonlight 


silvered the wide, arid desolation, und softened the | 


outlines of the barren hills. 

Sometimes I heard the maniacal vutery of 
hyenas, and several times I caught sight of one 
of these creatures gliding past. As the moon rose | 
higher I often heard lions roaring, but always 4 | 
long distance away in the desert. Human foes | 
feared most; wandering bands of Bazax, or other 
outcast Arabs. 


Sheikh Adam had described two landmarks—a | a 


crag and a heap of stones near the tratl—by means 


of which I was able to locate the khor where his | was growing dark. 


camel-drivers had seen the stray milch goats. 1 | 
reached the place at a little past midnight, and at 
once was sure it was the khor he had told me of, 
for these Arab caravan masters have the gift of 
imparting such information very clearly. 









HE YOU. 


with ear-piereing squeals, staggered past me, I 
jumped to my feet. | 

The glaring eyex and head of the Mon were | 
almost within tonch of my pistol muzzle, and I 
fired full in his face. Probably the shot blinded 
the brute, for he sprang clear of the dromedary, 
fellin the brush several yards away, and seemed 
to tun over and over, giving terrific yells. 

Then another lion, perhaps the mate of the one 1 
jhad hit, sprang up on a low cliff near by, and 
poured forth # succession of short, deep roars that | 
reverberated along the khor like thunder. I was 
afraid this female might also attack, so I instantly 
steadied myself and fired three shots at her. 
Instead of running away, she leaped toward me 
and joined her mate; but then both of them 
, sheaked away 
! 1 felt now that all was up with me, for my 
enemies at the camp would haye heard my shots; 
but no enemy came, and after about half an hour I 
moved forward, leading my bleeding and groaning 
dromedary. We had gone but a little distance to a 
place where the trail turned around huge rocks, 
when a third lion came stalking along the path. ; 
As I stopped and lifted my pistol, the beast looked | 
steadily at me for sume moments. Then, as if 
recently gorged, it stretched down its front parts, 
extended its forelegs with claws protruding In the 
gravel of the path, and yawned horribly, with a 
kind of whining growl. 

1 dared not irritate the beast by a wound, and 1 
j could not hope to kill him with a revolver shot; 


H's 





but perhaps I could scare him away. So TF fired a 
bullet over his head. 
He sprang aside and 
went scampering up 
the crumbling bank of 





the khor. 
| The place was so 
beset with Hons, to 


‘gay nothing of a pos- 
sible robber encamp- 
ment, that I felt much 
inclined to beat a re- 
treat. But to go back 
was as dangerous as 
to go forward. The 
moon had sunk behind 
cloud-bank in the 
| west, and the night 





| So forward I went, 
very cautiously, ull 1 
came to lower ground 
where were more 
doom-trees and still 





Dismounting from my hujeen by 1 made the 
gvod creature kneel and He dow Then, after | 
walking up and down for : woments In the | 
moonlight to limber my le; eral | 
hundred yards along the khor, till | had picked up 1 
the caravan trail leading along the bed of it. ' 

Ahmed, the bastinadoed Beni- Amer camel-driver, 
had asserted at Kaspala that he and his tribesmen | 
had led the caravan with the cages of tions, 
elephants and other animals three hours’ march 
along this gorge. So T remounted and set off to 
follow the trafl. 

‘The bed of the khor soon became dificult for my 
dromedar: At many points tt crooked tortuously 
Among mimosa copses and steep gravel banks. My 
hajeen seemed reluctant to go on, for he knew that 
Thad left the travelled route. After going perhaps 
two miles I began to tind stunted baobab and doom. 
palms at depressions where there tx water in the 
earlier part of the y 

As I approached one of these tamarisk copses a 
jackal began to bark loudly. The dromedary 
instantly halted, put up his head with a sudden 
expulsl of breath, and quite refused to go for. 
ward. [ could scarcely keep him from turning 
short about, but after a while I managed to pacify 
him by reassuring words. Then I fired my revolver 
into the thicket. 

Such # roar ts came then! Out of the copse a 
Non bounded, and scaled the side of the Khor at 
three or four mighty bounds. 

Going around the thicket, | presently got into 
thick kittar brush, and after struggling through the 
thorny mass, came out among great black boulders, 
where I saw several hyenas xpparently gnawing 
and cracking bones. 1 could not now see objects 
clearly, for clouds had obscured the moon. 

A little farther on the bones of an animal as 
large as a camel lay scattered on the ground; and 
here, too, I had much trouble in driving my hajeen 
past the place. We went through another tamarisk 
copse and several clumps of dooms near dry water- 
holes. The khor opened out a little on both sides 
after this, though the brushwood continued as thick 
as before; but sitting on my high saddle, I could 
look across the tops of the tamarixk. 

Presently, as the Aajeen ambled forward amidst 
the brush, I saw a light as of acamp-fire at a dis. 
tance along the valley. Of course I couldn’t tell 
whether it was a camp of some of Leppart’s men, | 
or one of Arab robbers. 

I dismounted, led my dromedary to a place near | 
a low cliff in the bank of the khor where three 
small palms were growing In the midst of tamarisk 
and tall, dry reeds, and tried to hiteh him with a 
thong from his nose halter. 

But the poor beast was so much afraid that he 
pulled back sturdily, and I had great diffeulty in 
tying him. No wonder he was scared. [didn’t 
half ke the luok of things myself, with that 
unknown camp.fire ahead and what I had already 
seen of the khor. Still I could not now hear a 
wound as of any animal prowling near, and I 
thought 1 might leave the dromedary to take his 
chances. 

After a long struggle T pulled him forward to 
one of the palms. If I had scolded him [ might 
have overcome his resistance sooner, but 1 did not 
dare to raise my voice lest it should be heard by 
enemics. After I had tied the thong IF could tell 
by its shaking that the poor beast was trembling. 

T put fresh cartridges ln wy pistol, and started to | 
go forward; but suddenly, without so much as a 
warning growl, a lion leaped out of the thicket and, 
fastened upon the dromedary's neck and shoulders. 

The wretched animal ccreeched wildly, bounded | 
aside, and struck against me with such force ax to | 
hari me into the brush. Fortunately I did not let 
go my pistol when I fell. Just as the dromedary, 
































; companions than the young Hons, leopards and 


denser tamarisk. 

There 1 smelled 
mud, and a little far. 
ther on I heard the 
wallowing of animals 
and a sound as of ele. 
phants blowing water 
from their trunks. 

These could be none 
other than the tamed 
animals which Lep- 
part had brought from 
the Setit, for wild ele. 
phants rarely come so 
far north, and would 
have run away after 
hearing shots. I began 
to surmise, too, that 
some of the Hons — 
had seen had escaped 
from his cages. 

1 moved on, drag. 
wing the hajeen by his 
halter. Then my ears 
were saluted by an 
unearthly outery close 
at hand. Itcame from 
the thicket bordering 
the water-hole, and I 
recognized it as the 
braying of an ass. 

His outbreak was 
followed by a general 
clamor of growling and squealing, and even the 
bleating of goats. The lost caravan waa plainly 
close at hand. 

I passed a clump of thick reeds, and turning the | 
base of another crag, came upon a high obstruction 
which turned out to be the back of a large box 
cage. Beyond it were other cages. 

As I stood there in the darkness, a red gleam 
flashed past, and a smoking brand fell on some 
stones at a little distance, throwing off a shower of 
sparks. I shouted in the Bijjia dialect of the 
Sudan, “ Ktcishnot, aloheet !” (Peace, friend.) Then 
a native appeared on top of the row of cages, with 
an Arab spear in his hand. 

Tt was Leppart’s boy, Ishur; the same Ishur you 
see here. He alone had remained faithful of all 
the caravan. For ten days he had had no other 











elephants. 

When I told him that I was Leppart’s friend, and 
had come to find the caravan, the lad leaped down 
beside me, danced, prostrated himself, and rubbed 
his forehead on the ground, crying, ‘\Himinadar, 
Himinadar !” tn great joy. 

The lions and leopards in three of the cages had 
been hia charges ever after the caravan had 
started; and when he was left there alone he went 
on caring for them. For he hoped, he told me, that 
somebody would soon come for them. 

The five young elephants had gone off as they 
pleased to the water-holes; and so had the three 
giraffes, which Ishur thought had been killed by 
lions, 

With more kindliness than prudence he had let 
two of the older Hons out of their cages, because 
he lacked meat to feed them. These, he knew, 
were somewhere about the khor. 

The herd of goats had strongly attracted the 
desert Hons and hyenas. Leppart had) bronght 
along seventy or eighty of these milch goats, most | 
of which had escaped since the Arab drivers | 
deserted. Ishur had kept eight of them penned up 
and fed and milked them daily. 

There still remained a considerable stock of 
durra, as well as a white donkey and three pack | 
camels which had belonged to Leppart. To prevent 
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them from straying, or being throttled by the lions 
and hyenas outelde, the brave boy, with the aid 
of the donkey,.had hauled the heavy box-cages 
about and arranged them in a semicircle, fronting 
the water-holes. He had illled the gaps between 
them with ricks of the thorny mimosa brush. Thus 
he had formed a sort of zareba, or fenced inclo- 
sure. Its open side was protected by water, for 
neither llons nor hyenas like to swim. 


On three nights lions had leaped the hedge, | 


carrying off a goat each time. The one young 
hippopotamus which Leppart had brought had 
broken out of his hamper on the third day and 
taken to the pools. Ishur felt certain that the 
lions had killed it the next night. 

‘The four gazelles had run away into the dese: 
but there remained a cage full of squalling gray 
parrots and two baboons. 

By day the lad had collected brushwood, and 
at night kindled a fire inside the zareba. Poor 
Leppart’s portable copper bath-tub he used to 
drum upon, to frighten off the lions. 

Aware of the danger from lions springing over 
the thorn hedge, the boy took refuge, when he felt 
he must sleep, in the cage from which he had let 
out the two captive Hons. 

Day had nearly dawned while yet Ishur was 
telling me these things, and what he knew of 
Leppart’s last illness. It was diMfcult to say 
whether my friend had been poisoned, or died 
from some disease. 

What to do with the remaining animals puzzled 
me, but T was too much fatigued to dwell on the 


“A Llon leaped out of the Thicket.” 


problem that night. After doing what I could for 
my poor, faithful kajeen, I crept into the Hone’ 
empty cage, cheek by jow! with little Ishur, and we 
took a nap there together, safe from wild animals 
at least. 

By daylight the situation became more intelli- 
gible. Ishur’s careba was at a depression in the 
bed of the khor, where a good deal of water was 
still standing. So I had good hope to save the 
beasts still remaining. 

The five young elephants had taken uproarious 
possession of the pools, and fed in the green borders 
about them. They were by far the most valuable 
part now left of the caravan; and as they had been 


tamed to some degree, 1 hoped to recapture them. | 


We carried out durra to them. They are fond of 
this grain, and when Ishur took up the cry of 
“Sood.sood,” by which elephants are called to feed, 
all five of the mud-coated youngsters came trooping 
out of the bog, trumpeting shrilly in their eager- 
ness for a tidbit. 

Strange to say, several goats outside had escaped 
the lions, and were hiding in the thickets near the 
water. I was obliged to shoot two of the poor 
creatures for food for the little Hons and leopards; 
for Ishur conld not get sufficient milk from the few 
goats that remained within the inclosure. After 
eating their fill these voracious whelps ceased 
from their dismal yelpings. 

After the greatest heat of the day had abated, 
we built the thorn hedge higher, so as to keep out 
Hons if possible. Six of them were roaming about, 
if we judged aright from their roaring after dusk 
had fallen, None jumped the hedge that night, 
though from the turmoil around the water-holes, it 
was certain that they were constantly on the move. 

1 xaw that T must either abandon the caravan 
altogether, or make my way back to Kassal 
southward to Hatkota on the Setit, and get camels 
with drivers. I resolved to go to Kaasala. 

But the only chance of finding the young Hons 
and leopards alive, and the elephants at the water. 
hole, on my return, was to leave Ishur there with 
them, to do exactly what he had already been 
doing of hia own intelligence. I debated seriously 
whether 1} ought to leave the boy to a duty so 
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dangerous. Robbers might come, or a lon spring 
upon him. But again, he might be killed if I took 
him with me. While we were baking our durra 


cakes that afternoon, I took the boy into council. 

That boy has the stuff in him of which heroes are 
made. When I proposed to leave him there for 
five days more, at least, he uttered no word of 
remonetrance, nor gave any expression to hix 
fears. 

“I will remain if it is your pleasure, master,” he 
‘ said. : 

' None the less I knew by the pathetic glance ho 
; gave me as I was setting off, that he was well 
aware what his fate might be. 

I left my wounded dromedary at the zareba, and 
rode one of the three camels which the rascally 
Beni-Amer had left behind. | travelled northward 
on the caravan trail as fast as I could urge the 
camel all that night. The second evening found 
me at the southerly gate of Kassala, where I met 
Shetk Adam and hig camels setting off on their 
homeward journey to Haikota. For a good sum, I 
hired him and his tribesmen to bring the animals to 
Kassala. Thus I got free of the usual vexatious 
bargainings for camels and drivers, and was on my 
way back before midnight. 

We reached the khor on the second morning, 
and found Ishur quite as I had left him. One of 
| the young elephants had bemired himself past 
| extrication in a muck-bed near the water-holes; 
“and one of the six young llons died before we 
reached Kassala. We saved all the others, ani 
they were shipped to Europe four monthe later. 
One of these young lions was purchased by 4 
showman now at the fair; you can see it to-day 
going through tricks that are disgustingly bencath 
the dignity of any lion. 

Ishur accompanied me to Massuwah, and after. 
ward came to Cairo. If he survives the excite. 
ments of the Midway Plaisance this summer, | 
shall try to have him in my service permanently 
hereafter. 

Well, our shower seems w have ceased. So 
good day. I hope my story has not bored you. 
No? Then come and see me to-morrow evening 
and I'll teil you some more. qENRY L. Ker 
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WITH A BUNCH OF HORSES. 


Anna's first view of the performance called 
“breaking a bronco” was from a corral fence. She 
sat out of harm's way on the farther side of the 
“eattle shoot,” x little enclosure leading into the 
corral. 

The two young men, or “boys,” looked quite 
picturesque. They wore “shaps,” or chapareos. 
These stiff, seatiess, leather trousers, with fringed 
seams, are excellent protection against barbed 
wire, sharp stones and the like. The usual far 
Western gear—flannel shirts, sombreros and buck. 
skin gloves—completed their dress. 

On this occasion John took a well-broken hor-e 
named Stub, collected or “rounded up” a “bunch” 
of eight animals, and drove them into the corral. 
It was amusing to watch the boys circumventing 
these horses till all were within the gate. Then 
Stub was tied without, the bars put up, and John 
and Don Carlos walked into the corral. 

Tney wanted first to catch a little red colt and 
“dope” or anoint its head in order to rid it of 
vermin. But the vixenish little colt was scared by 
the flying lassos, and while running round and 
round the corral with the other animals, made a 
break for the outer gate. He dived under the bars 
into the road. John had to get Stub, who was tied 
on the pasture side, and drive the colt once more 
into the corral. 

With the gate barred more securely, the boys 
again tried to rope him. The horses were now 
excited, and ran round and round the edge of the 
corral. One, a dun, threw herself half-way over 
the bars, and balanced there. The boys yelled, 
and she jerked herself back uninjured. A fall 
forward would probably have broken her neck. 

Several times the lassos were thrown at the colt. 
Once the loop was too large, and he was through 
before it tightened; but usually some other animal 

| got in the way. Finally he became separated from 
; the others near the bars that closed the corral from 
the road. When he saw the rope coming, he 
| squeezed under the bars and was in the road once 
more. 

His mother whinnied, and he was easily run Into 
| the corral again. This time the space under the 
| bars was narrowed by poles. 

When the attempts to rope him were renewed, the 
dun mare threw herself with all her force against 
the corral fence on the pasture side. This, the 
wenkest part of the fence, gave way, and the dun 
and the red colt went galloping up the pasture. 
The others were headed off and the fence repaired. 

The dun was now wild, and ran furiously, while 
the colt made a dash for the wire fence, scrambled 
under ft, and was in the road for the third time. 
The boys concluded to let the colt alone, as they 
were anxious to break the dun that morning. 

Stub was taken from the road through the corral 
and into the pasture. After some trouble the dun 
was at last corralled. Don Carlos held the other 
horses in a corner by standing in front of them and 
waving his arms while the dun came through the 
gateway. They all stampeded for the opening, but 
John was already there and chased them back. 

After several vain attempts John lassoed the 
dun, passed the loose end of hig rope around the 
“snubbing-post” and held it tight. Don Carlos 
speedily noosed the mare also. He then let the 
other horses into the pasture. 

The boys, to tame the dun, concluded to “choke 
her down.” Don Carlos kept behind her at a safe 
distance, holding his rope taut, and gradually 
chased her close to the snubbing-post. John drew 
his rope shorter as fast ax she approached. The 
dun, with both ropes around her neck, stood 
breathing hard. Don Carlos pulled on hie rope, 
choking her, and she soon lay down. He ran and 
knelt on hez neck. 

She threw up her head a few times, but made no 
other resistance while he pulled her jaws open and 
proclaimed her a three-year-old. 

He next loosened his rope on her neck and 
knotted it securely at the chest. Then he caught 
heyfight hind foot ina nove and tled it firmly. In 
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his hurry he had made a mistake and caught up! time when Don Carlos was alone and remote from 


the wrong hind foot. A horse is always broken 
from the left side, as it is mounted from that side. 
However, as the dun was evidently not fierce, it 
was decided to let the rope remain as it was. 

All this time John had been holding his rope 


steady on the other side of the post, in cage the | 
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dun should try to get away. Now he secured it 
and cafne round to help Don Carlos. 

They tied a blind, or cloth, just above her eyes. 
Then Don Carlos rose from the dun’s neck and 
tried to “‘scare her up.’ She would not budge, 
but lay and groaned till Anna thought she must 
be dying. The boys said she was only sulking. 

As she persistently refused to rise, they used 
the blacksnake whip on her, but to no purpose. 
So John palled her head up by the snubbing-rope 
and Don Carlos “boosted,” or pushed, her from 
behind. She gave a wild scramble, and stood 
erect on three feet. 


While Don Carlos had been on her neck he had | 


patted and rubbed her to “gentle her’’ by degrees ; 
but she did not like it—wild horses never do. 

‘When she was standing, Don Carlos gradually 
approached her to draw down the blind above her 
eyes. She backed off as far as she could till 
choked by the noose that was around her neck 
and secured to the snubbing-post. Then she lay 
down again. 

They hoisted her up once more, and blinded her 
by pulling the cloth down over her eyes; then 
Jobn threw on the saddle-blanket and the saddle. 
She immediately lay down and refused to move, 
even when they raised the blind. The boys took 
a brief rest, while she groaned continuously. 

They lifted her again till she scrambled up, 
when the saddle was quickly cinched, or girthed. 
As they finished, she lay down again and began 
to groan dolefally. 

A bridle was placed in her mouth, and the rope 
confining her foot taken off. She was allowed 
to lie and groan while John brought up the 
red colt and turned him into the pasture, deferring 
the “‘doping”’ to another day. When he returned, 
the dun had discovered that her foot was free, 
and she was standing. 

John brought Stub to a convenient spot, removed 
the snubbing-rope, and pulled down the blind 

“ over the dun’s eyes. Then he led her into the 
road by tugging at the bridle, while Don Carlos 
went behind with a whip and touched her when 
she balked. 

Don Carlos took the bridle, and sprang into the 
saddle. John pulled up the blind and jumped 
aside. Away went the dun, racing across the 
prairie. Whenever she came too near barbed 
wire or other danger, John, on Stub, headed her 
off. 

Half an hour’s hard running tired her out, and 
Jobn drove her again into the corral. The bridle 
was of no use to guide her until she had had 
several breakings-in, but it was useful in holding 
her head up to prevent her bucking, or leaping 
up and coming down on her forefeet. To buck 
thoroughly a horse must get its head down to its 
knees. 

The dun tried bucking only a few times, but 
she became a furious kicker. As soon as they 
were in the corral John dismounted from Stub 
and held the dun’s blind down while Don Carlos 
sprang off. It took over two hours to tire her 
out this time. 

A wild horse is “soft,” or green, and has to be 
ridden frequently fur a moderate distance till it 
gets “hard.” 

There is as much difference in horses as in 
human beings, so bronco-breaking was an ever 
novel sight to Anna. She learned that there were 
ia the West professional horse-breakers, who go 
ubout breaking broncos for from three dollars to 
eight dollars per animal, riding each horse from 
two to six times, ‘according to his cussedness."” 
It is a hard life, and soon cripples a man. 

The next horse the boys broke was named 
‘Texas. 
after he had been used several times he proved a 
‘bucker.”” For his first experiment he chose a 


He took the process very calmly. but 


assistance. Carlos ‘stayed by’ him, but with 


some difficulty, as he was not expecting such 
behavior. . 
Texas was not ‘choked down,” but after being 
“snubbed up,’’ was caught by the hind leg and 
thrown. 


This is the method usually employed 
with a full-grown 
animal. 

It is said by old 
** cow - punchers ** 
and bronco-break- 
ers that a horse 
is easier to con- 
quer if he bucks 
at first. He then 
learns thoroughly 
that his rider is 
bis master. An 
animal that bucks 
after being in use 

becomes, if he succeeds in 

unseating his rider, very hard to cure 

of this habit. He is then known as a 
“spoilt horse.”” 

The boys another day broke a beau- 
tiful little brown mare, with heavy 
and tail. She was full of tife, 
“rag at the rope,” fling 


mane 


and would 


herself sidewise, end over end, and 

perform in & manner worthy of a professional 

acrobat. Her favorite method of unseating a 

rider was to rise straight in the air and fall flat 
on her back. 

What with constantly riding half-broken 


broncos and breaking new ones at intervals, life 
with a “bunch” of horses is anything but play. 
As winter is necessarily the slack season, the 
greater amount of ‘“bronco-busting”’ and hunting 
for stray horses is done in summer. Luckily a 
horse remembers what he has once learned, else 
the task of ‘the boys’? would be endless and 


useless. Hester WASHBURNE, 
++ 


A METEOR. 


Was it a golden lance 

Into the silence hurled 
By the Spirit of Air? A new-born star, 
br the wreck of a world? 


Selected. Albert Laighton. 
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A NEW TREATY WITH CHINA. 


Our government has concluded, and the Senate 
has ratified, a new treaty with China upon the 
subject of immigration into the United States, 
and the residence of citizens of one country in the 
other. 

As the readers of The Companion know, there 
has been much legislation upon this subject by 
Congress. <A treaty agreed upon between the 
two countries in 1880 permitted the United States 
to “regulate, limit or suspend"’ the immigration 
of Chinese laborers, but forbade total prohibition. 
The laws passed by the United States up to 1892 
were within the letter of the treaty, but in that 
| Year the Geary law practically prohibited all 
Chinese immigration. 

It imposed a penalty of hard labor, followed 


law. The Geary law, although an evasion, if not 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. 

An effort to secure a new treaty was made in 
1888. When the proposed treaty came before the 
Senate for ratification, it was amended in such a 
way that it was not acceptable to the Chinese 
Emperor, and the negotiations ended. 

The new treaty is substantially the same as 
that proposed in 1888. The main feature of it is 
the prohibition for ten years of the immigration of 
Chinese laborers into the United States. But 
Chinese officials, teachers, students, merchants 
and travellers are permitted to come, if they 
have proper certificates from their governinent. 

The sweeping exclusion of the Geary law is 
thus reduced to the exclusion of laborers alone. 
But the provision of the Geary law regarding the 
registration of laborers already in this country, 
and other precautions, are sanctioned by the 
Chinese government. 

The only exception to the prohibition of the 
immigration of Chinese laborers is in the cases of 
those who have formerly resided in the United 
States, and have hero wives, children, parents, or 
property to the amount of one thousand dollars. 
If such laborers go back to China they are per- 
mitted to return to the United States within a 
year, and a longer time is allowed in case of 
sickness or other reasonable cause. 

The guaranty that a Chinese laborer who 
claims the right to return, under this provision, 
‘is really entitled to the privilege is that he must 
| hold a certificate to that effect, given him by the 
' collector of the port from which he took his 
| departure for China. 

A wholly new provision as to citizens of the 
| United States working in China is contained in 
the treaty. If they are found to be in China 
unlawfully they, hereafter, may be subjected to 
| the same treatment as to registration, and as 
'to transportation, that Chinese laborers undergo 
here. 

; Such an agreement is the only possible one 


China and the United States are now equals, so 
far as the treatment of their citizens who are 
laborers in the other country is concerned. 

The treaty expressly oxempts merchants from 
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by transportation home, upon violation of the | 


a violation, of the treaty of 1880, was upheld as | 


the class which is subject to registration in China, 
bat the United States government is to give to the 
Chinese government a description of all citizens 
of the United States, excepting officials, who are 
in China. The object of this requirement is to 
facilitate the protection of American citizens in 
that country. 3 

Although the senators from the Pacific States 
opposed the ratification of the treaty, the Senate 
as a body approved it. The senators who opposed 
it deemed its terms too liberal to the Chinese. 
They would have had all Chinamen—not laborers 
alone—debarred from entrance into the United 
States. 

These senators reflect the sentiment of the 
people of the Pacific States, without regaré to 
political party or social position, upon the ques- 
tion of Chinese immigration. In other parts of 
the country many persons are found who say that 
the Chinese should be placed in the same category 
as to immigration as are foreigners of other 
nationalities. 


— 


“CONSIDER THE LILIES.” 


‘Tis not the radiant star above 

That breathes for me the lore of love 
As doth the dewy censer sweet 

That Heaven enkindles at my feet. 
Yea, more for me of tenderness 

It uttered in the mute caress 

Upon these molxtened petals found, 
Than ere was wedded uuto sound, 


JOHN B. TABB. 


—— 


OUR MILITIA. 


Since the year 1887 the national government 
| has appropriated annually four hundred thousand 
dollars to promote the efficiency of the militia of 
the states. Regular army officers are assigned to 
| the duty of inspecting and reporting upon the 
annual musters and manceuvres of the state | 
military forces. i 

Arms and military materials have been fur- 
nished by the general government for the use of 
the militia; and it is undoubtedly true that the 
tendency of congressional legislation 
strongly in the direction of a certain supervision | 
by national authority over the regularly armed 
| forces of the states. 

Strictly speaking, the militia of the states 
consists of all men who are able and liable to 
| bear arms in the public service. On this basis 
the militia of the United States numbers abont | 
ten million. * 

The term ‘militia,’ as commonly used, how- 
ever, means the inen who have voluntarily enrolled 
themselves in the military service of a state, and | 
have been armed and equipped. | 

Under ordinary circumstances, a body of state 
militia, being enlisted in the service of the state, 
cannot be sent beyond its borders except by its | 
own consent. But during the Civil War, by act 
| of Congress, “‘portions of the militia of the several 
states’’—not, however, organized bodies of militia 
—were drawn into the federal service by con- 
scription. 

The Constitution empowers Congress to provide 
for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union and for organizing, arming and dis- 
ciplining them. But it reserves to the states the 
appointment of the officers. 

The organized militia forces of the various 
states and territories now number, including 
| officers and men, one hundred and twelve thou- 
sand. They are of all grades of efficiency, their | 
equipment and discipline being carefully attended 
| to in certain states, and to a considerable degree | 
neglected in others. 

Utah, Oklahoma and Alaska have no organized 
militia whatever; several states have very small 
forces; while many of the older and richer states 
have well-equipped and well-drilled little armies 
of citizen soldiers, ranging from two thousand in 
number up to the thirteen thousand which consti- 
tute the New York National Guard. 

The militia forces are the main dependence of 
the anthorities for the restoration of the peace 
when any violent outbreak against the constituted 
authorities takes place. 

The regular army, which is composed of soldiers 
enlisted directly for the national service and kept 
always under arms, comprises about twenty-eight 
thousand persons, including officers, and is 
scattered over the eight military departments into 
which the country is divided. 

The extent of the United States is so great that, 
in spite of the facility of modern transportation, 
the prompt concentration of a large number of 
these scattered regulars at any point is practically 
impossible. 

; It is true that, during the recent railroad-strike 
| riots, regular troops were the main dependence at 
Chicago for the suppression of disorder; but this 
,; Was due to the facts that in this case the direct 
{employment of federal forces, without call from 
| the governor of the state, was held to be legal; 
;that regular soldiers could be more readily 
; concentrated at Chicago than at almost any other 
point; and to other special causes. | 
If an emergency should arise which positively | 
required several thousand soldiers at any point at ! 
| short notice, the militia would necessarily be the 
| chief dependence; nor would it be at all likely | 
that, in the next trouble of this sort, the legal | 


is now! 














| 
forces would appear to be so clearly furnished by 


the cirenmstances. 
It is worthy of note that no serious proposition 
for the increase of the regular army has grown | 
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out of the recent labor troubles; but they have 
been urged in Congress as a cogent reason for the 
promotion, by the nation, of the efficiency of the 
militia of the states. 
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UNHAPPY PRESIDENTS. 


A distinguished American, who was popularly 
believed to be consumed with ambition for prea! 
dential honors, made a disavowal one night ina 
frank talk with an intimate friend. 

“People do not understand,” he remarked, 
grimly, “how little the preeidency has to offer to 
any public man who values his peace of mind. Its 
preéminence constitutes its attractive force. It 
represents the utmost to which any American can 
aspire when he enters public life, and naturally 
every one with a marked talent for politica covets 
it av one of the greatest distinctions which can be 
obtained In the world. I have eagerly sought tt 
myself, not xo much for its own sake as from an 
honorable umbition to have the highest honors 
within the reach of any American fall tome. But 
that was when I was younger, and undereatimated 
the dangers and anxieties of the office. 

“Yes,” continued this eminent man, after a shon 
pause, “I have lived too near the White House and 
have had too close a view of its inmates to labor 
under any delusions. 1 have known all the Presi. 
dents of my time intimately. I have known all of 
them to be harassed daily with importunate office 
scekera, and to be overwhelmed with the strain of 
political anxieties and the pressure of executive 
business. I have never yet seen a President whom 
1 could call a happy man. I have known two of 
the noblest American Presidents to be assassi 
nated.” 

The murder of President Carnot in Lyons illus. 
trates anew the peril of an exalted office which ty 
a supreme public trust. Vengeance was taken not 
because he had done aught to pervert the functions 
of that office, or to lower its dignity, but merely 
because he held it, and beca use the self-appointed 
executioner, who usurped the right to diapose of 
the destinies of a President and a nation, chose to 
believe that there ought to be no such thing as 
authority in the state. 

Neither préeminent fitness for high office our 
private virtues serve to protect presidents or 
sovereigns from these startling acts of irrespon 
sible and tyrannous caprice. 

Lincoln, Garfleld and Carnot were patriotic 
rulers conspicuous for civic courage, Intellectual 
vigor and moral power. Alexander II. had been 
the patron of education, emancipation and reform 
in Russia. 

Both the first Emperor William and Prince 
Bismarck were repeatedly the target for agaasein’ 
bullets, although between them, with the aid of 
Moltke, they had made the powerful Germany of 
to-day. The gracious sovereign of England has 
been exposed to similar attacks, although she fulfils 
the highest ideal of a constitutional sovereign, and 
has set her subjects an illustrious example of 
domestic affection and homely virtues. 

Under existing conditions of social unrest, high 
office involves risks of violence which cannot be 
adequately guarded against, and also incessant 
drudgery, unremitting labor and anxiety. If 
president» cannot be happy, aa the distinguished 
American declared, the people ought always 
endeavor to be just and magnanimous In their 
judgments of them. 


<+e+-—____ 


A SUGGESTIVE INCIDENT. 


Several months after the death of Mr. George 
W. Childs, the Typographical Union held « memo 
rial service in Philadelphia for him. Delegates 
were present from many sections of the country. 
It was noteworthy, because it was a voluntary 
tribute of respect from the employed to an 
employer who was in his grave, and who could n0 
longer ald them. 

One anecdote which was told at this conference 
contains an answer to the problem which employer’ 
and employed are now trying to solve. 

At one time, difiiculties and depression in the 
publishing business resulted in a voluntary reduc 
tion of rates by the Ty pe-setters’ Union in Pennsy! 
vania. The head of the association waited upon 
Mr. Childs and stated that its members had resolved 
to lower the price to ao much per thousand ems. 

“It will be,” he said, “hard on us and on our 
families. But we sce how depressed the publishing 
business is. We want to do the right thing.” 

“I am now, I believe, paying five cents per 
thousand ems more than the price you have agreed 
upon?” said the publisher. 

“Yes.” 

“Tam making a reasonable profit with that. | 
shall continue to pay it. 1, too, want to do the 
right thing,” he said. 

He continued to pay It, at an annual cost of 
twelve thousand dollars. 

When other publishers remonstrated with him, 
he said, “The work 1s worth the amount paid. | 
still make a reasonable profit.” 

No strike ever occurred under this man’s rule 
His workmen felt that their interests and his were 
one. They stood shoulder to shoulder with him 
while they worked together, and when he was 
dead they came to do honor to the just man In his 
grave. 


<o-- 


GENERAL SCOTT. 


The country never had a more gallant, herole 
and soldierly commander than General Wintield 
Scott. If he was austere in the discharge of his 
military duties, he knew always how to justify that 
austerity in the minds of his men, and to kindle 
them to enthusiaam. 

At the batde of Chippewa he called to MeNell’s 
command: 

“The enemy say we are good at long shot, but 


: : ; th 
that could satisfy the pride of @ foreign country. | occasion for the direct employment of federal | C#8Not stand the cold tron. I call upon the Elevent! 


to give the lie to that slander. Charge!” 

The charge waa made; the British broke and fled 
in confusion. 

One day, during a siege, General Scott was walk 


ing the trenches where a heavy fire of tho enemy 


States House of Representative: 
more definitely in the line of succession to the! 
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was directed. Seeing some of the soldiers standing 
up, the general ordered them not to expose them. 
selves. 

“But, general,” sald one, “you are exposing 
yourself.” 

“Ah,” sald he, “generals nowadays can be made 
out of anybody, but men cannot be had.” 


ne 


WINNING HIS WAY. 


Second in importance in the French Republic to 
the post of prime minister, an: third in Importance 
after the presidency of the republic, is the presi 
dency of the Chamber of Deputies. It is an oflice 
much like that of the Speaker of the United 
but Its holder Is 





headship of the state than 1s our “Mr. Speaker.” 

This post was held by M. Casimir-Périer prior to 
his election to the presidency of the republic, and 
his successor in it was the man whom he most 
desired to have succeed him. M. Castmir.Périer 
has been accused of aristocratic leanings, but no 
auch tendency could have governed him in his 
support of M. Auguste Burdeau, the new president 
of the Chamber. 

M. Burdeau was born in a wretched quarter, and 
in early life was apprenticed to a blacksmith. All 
his childhood was passed among workingmen who 
struggled hard for a livelihood. But in the inter. 
vals of his own toil he studied, and like all who 
study faithfully under such circumstances, and 
live meantime honestly and virtuously, he began 
presently to see the excellent effect of his study. 

One day thecity of Lyons, where young Burdeau 
lived and worked, held an examination of candi. 
dates for a public scholarship. The young black. 
smith’s apprentice won the prize, and was enabled 
by it to begin his studies anew under more favor- 
able auspices. : 


Eventually he reached the normal school, and | 


after leaving this obtained a place as a teacher of 
philosophy in a country college. Little by little he 
drifted into public life, and showing great capacity 


Lyons—the same city in which he had lived as a 
blacksmith’s apprentice. 
{lls progress to his present position would not be 


regarded as especially remarkable in the United | 


States, where personal advancement depends less 





| her « 
for affairs, he was chosen deputy for the city of | 


THE YOUTIVS COMPANION 


which rested on the perch, and pretend to sew with 
the other, getting into difficulties with the thread, 
and finally setting up a loud song in praise of 
sewing-machines, just as if he were reciting an 
advertisement. 


AN OLD-TIME BOARDING-8SCHOOL, 


Here te a glimpse of an old-fashioned boarding. 
school for young ladies which may well make our 
modern girls equally thankful for the present 
scientific methods of instructing thelr minds and 
for the liberty and athletic training accorded to 
their bodies. The unfortunate little maiden of ten 
who records her impressions as a pupil was not, 
happlly for herself and the world, long condemned 
to such a repressive existence. She was in after 
years known as Mary Somerville, the great mathe 
matician. 


“Although Miss Primrose was not unkind, she 
had an habitual frown which even the elder girls 
dreaded. My future companions, whe were all 
older than I, came round me like a swarm of bees, 
and asked if my father had a title, what was the 
name of our estate, if we kept a carriage, and other 
such questions, which first made me feel the differ. 
ence of station. However, the girls were very 
kind, and often bathed my eyes to prevent our 
stern mistress from secing that I was perpetually 
in tears. 

“A few days after my arrival, although perfectly 
straight and well-made, 1 was enclosed in stiff 
stays with a steel busk in front, while, above my 
frock, hands drew my shoulders back till the 
shoulder.blades met. Then a steel ‘rod, with a 
semicircle which went under the chin, was clasped 
to the steel busk in my stays. 

“In this constrained state I, and most of the 
younger girls, had to prepare our lessons. The 
chief thing I had to do was to learn by heart a page 
of. Johnson’s dictionary, not only to spell the words, 
give their parts of speech and mean! ng but as an 
exercise of memory to remember their order of 
succession. Besidex, | had to learn the frst prin. 
ciples of writing and the rudiments of French and 
English grammar.” 

And this was the best to be had for the instruc. 
tion of the most powerfully Intellectual woman of 
her time! It {a pleasant to think that she lived to 
hail, in her old age, the establishment of the Girton 
College for Ladies at Cambridge, to which, after 
ru My her scientific library was appropriately 
ited. 
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SHE COULDN’r BE BOTHERED. 


Down in Nantucket, as in many country regions, 
the ways of trade are not as we find them in the 


upon birth than in any other country in the world. | turmoll of city affairs. ‘There life seems always 


But it shows that even in countries where class | like a suinmer afternoun. 


feeling is strong, as in France, faithful study and | buy wares of any description, and the maxim 


endeavor will surely enable the man of 
capacity to “burst the bars of circumstance 
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THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 
At used to be what we may call the cant of Amer. 


ican statemanship to boast of the admirable system 
of “chocks and balances” in our government. ‘Bhe 


rights of the states, which the general government - 


could not override; 
exegutive, legislative and judicial departments; 
and Yhe'division of Congress into two houses—these 





were some of the features of the government of | 


which the early Presidents were never weary of 
boasting. 

But it is human nature to wish to regard as an 
intolerable obstruction whatever prevents one 
from doing what one wishes at the moment to do. 
Many a time in the last hundred years the Supreme 
Court, interposing its inflexible veto, “It is uncon 
stitutional,” has caused party men to rage furlously 
agninet it. 

In England the House of Lords is just now 
assailed vigorously, very apy with good reason. 
But it has dune some good work in the centuries 
behind us, and possibly, if it is spared, ite present 
assailants may one day be glad that they failed. 

The United States Senate fs this year under 
popular odium. The reasons for this are apparent 
to every reader who is famillar with its record. 
It has exhibited and adhered to a will of its own. 





Right or wrong this was precisely the purpose for | 


which it was established. 

And let us add that while in common with most 
people of both the great political parties, sume of 
its acts have seemed to us to be questionable and 


the careful separation of: there for a momen 





ative | tacitly prevails that “you can take it or leave it.” 
| Yet much may be missed by such luxurious modes. 


of action. 


When President Hayes was in that region, his 
wife went to the little shop of an exceedingly 
Independent old ludy who yells the baskets made | 
» 





men on board the lightships anchored all about 
at region. President Hayes was away for the 
time, being entertained elsewhere, and Mrs. Hayes 
walked about, enjoying herself. 

When she entered the shop the old lad. 
in the background, reading. 








was sitting 








unter. ” one noticed her. 
is the price of this basket?” she ventured 








th. 
The old lady looked up from her reading. 
“Look on the bottom,” said, abruptly, and 
continued scanning the pa 

“And this?” said Mrs. IL 
“Prices all marked on th 
reply. 
lie President's wife pursued ber examination, 
and at length asked: 

“Could you attend to me now? 
buy some of these.” 

he old lady did not move, but replied, with 

perfect kindliness: 

“J can't be bothered now. You'll have to wait 
till 1 finish this piece. I’m reading about the 
President’s going down to Cottage City.” 






indicating another, 
bottom,” was the brief 





T would like to 








*“*SPOKEN” AT SEA. 


Many of the newspapers published in uur sea- 
ports give a column to shipping news. 
Most frequent announcements ts to the effect that a 
ship named was “spoken,” on @ given day, in cer. 
tain latitude and longitude. The meaning of the 
term cannot be mistaken, but how communication 
was held may not be so easily understood. 


Of course the expression, “‘spoken at sea,” came 
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Meliin’s Food 1s food—not medicine. 
CAdr. | 





The Chautanqua College, a department of the Chau. 
tauqua System, distinct from the Reading Circle, offers 
the regular college curriculum or special coliegeand pre- 
Paratory courses to students at hoine, My, a system of , 
Correspondence with professors in leading. colleges. 
‘Address John H. Daniels, Excutive Sec'y, Buffalo, N.Y. | 


ACADEMY on Lake Maxinkne- 
kee, near Chicago, 
uxhly for College, Sctentitic Schools and 


itary Drill, extensive athletic grounds 
jum.” For iilustrated circulars address 


ASTMAN COLLEGE ihsmestscleprted prac: | 
eal schocl in America. » 

Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Stenography, | 
Typeriti.g, Penmanship, Academics, Modern Lan> 
guages, ete. ' For catalogue, address, : 
Carrlugton Gaines, Box CC, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
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about Lace-Making, Em- 
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Blue, Brown aud Black. 





No one ts solicited to ; 


The visitor atood | 
and then began to examine | 


One of the ' 


Boy’s Complete Suit, 
Doubie-Breasted, 
Dread the Cool Fall 
Nights. . . . . . 


Extra Pants, 
and Harvard Cap, 

After reading the following letter 
they should send at once for our book 


with double band and peak, 
Made of Union Cheviot, in 

with 1800 other reterences and_ full 
| particulars. 


Ages, 4 to V4 years. 
Sold by others for $3.00. 


Our Special Price, 


$1.98. 


All we ask is a trial order 
for this and you will, on re 
ceipt, be sure to recommend 
this EXCELLENT VALUE to 
your friends. 

Bear in mind that we 
will refund your money 
If this is not satixfac- 
tory. 
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POYNETTE, WIS, Jan, 4, 1894. 
Dear DocTor Hayes: 


Here i x lacking twenty-six days of being elght years 
nee T to my rst dose of your medicines, an arly 
System ly Ameria. Fgeven. years since Ltook my hast, ght years hay 
Our, Handsomely ustrated Fall and Winter passed over my lead and every night has given 

Catalogue can be had for the asking FRM good sleep in bed—something unknown for tw 


CHAS. CASPER & CO., pn. tment i three years before, Truly yours, W. H. WHITCOMB. 
i. ++ Depar i 
52 University Pi., near Union Sq., NEW YORK CITY. Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















Look at these Fine $18 and $20 Cloaks for only $10. 


For superiority of style, finish and workmanship our Cloaks are known everywhere, but our reputation for 








upwise, it must in justice be said that it has shown 
a degree of ability in its discussions worthy of the 
best days of the republic. In no debate during the 
last thirty years has more thorough knowledge, a 


into use when it was the custom for two vessels | selling such garments ‘at about one-half usual prices will spread at a remarkable rate this year because we 
4 z | bought during the great business depression thousands of pieces of the finest material at less than one-halt 
pchove) Couries, Canie “near crossing, to ball eich value, and at onee worked them up i our own inimitable Way, Our customers have been taught to look for 
other qirough: te Sa viaine: using the evenking: «reat values froin us in Cloaks, but this season we are positively prepared to agreeably surprise their highest 
rumpet. By this meang news was recely 


expectations. 
sent. But this occasioned loss of time, if it did not | 
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broader comprehension of principle, or greater 
readiness In argument been exhibited than in the 
long and wearisome debate on the tariff. 


o- 
A LIVELY COCKATOO. 


Its name was Doctor Lindley,—given it for its 
habit of pulling flowers to pieces, as if for botanical 
analysis,—and it was kept at a hotel in Melbourne, 
where Lady Barker, a part of whose description 
we quote, made its acquaintance. 

One of the Doctor's best tricks Is the imitation of 
abawk. He reserves this fine piece of acting till 
hiy mistress ts feeding her poultry; then, when all 
the hens and chickens, turkeys and pigeons are 
in the quiet enjoyment of their breakfast or 
supper, the pecullar, shrill ery of a hawk is heard 
overhead, and the Doctor is seen circling in the 
alr, uttering a scream occasionally. 

The fowls never find out that it is a hoax, butrun 
to shelter, cackling in the greatest alarm—hens 


clucking loudly for their chicks, turkeys crouching | 


under the bushes, the pigeons taking refuge in 
their house. 

As soon as the ground Is quite clear the cockatoo 
changes his wild note for peals of laughter, and 
flnally alighting on the top of a hen-coop filled with 
trembling chickens, remarks, in a suffocated voice, 
“You'll be the death of me." 

At other times he pretends to have a vfolent 
toothache, and nurses his beak in his claw, rocking 
ward and forward as if in the greatest agon: 
aking, In response to all remedies proposed ; 

“Oh, it aut a bit of good;” after which, sidling 
up to the edge of Its perch, ft says ina hoarse but 
confidential whisper, “Give me a drop of whiskey, 
do.” 

T enjoyed his sewing performance, also—to see 
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necessitate a change of course. In later usage the 
spy-glass has taken the place of the speaking. 
trumpet. except In cases where the vessels are 
coming near together in their regular courses. 

Communication is now made by signalling, and 
the code is very simple. Every nierchant vessel in 
foreign trade Has a registered number by which ft 
can be identified in any part of the world. Two 
vessels exchange numbers by signal, and that one 
which first arrives at any port connected with the 
rest of the globe by cable reports having “spoken” 
the otter ta such and such latitude aud longitude, 
“all well? 

The report is made public through the shipping 
newspapers. Ofcourse the correct form of state. 
ment at the present day would be, ina majority of 
instances, “seen” rather than “spoken;” but nauti- 
cal terms are not easily changed. 











POLITE. 


Relations of courtesy between physfcian and 
patient are always pleasant to see. It is related 
that Doctor B.,of Boston, and Mr. S., an old- 
fashioned merchant who was his patient, were 
both very polite men, though the doctor was some- 


what embarrassed in manner, and occasionally | 


made queer remarks inadvertently. 


Mr. S. at last came to his death-bed, and had but 
an hour to live. He was, however, extremely calm 
and colle . 

The doctor came and sat at his bedside awhile. 
He had other patients who needed him. 

Go, go, doctor; don't let me keep you,’ sald the 
ng man. 

“Ah, nor me you!” said the doctor, nervously, 
rising. 

















“No, gE said a ne’er-do-well, who was being 
questioned by a magistrate as to hig reasons for 
Deing a vagrant: “1 aint never had the advantage 
of parental guidance—I'm an orphan by birth!” 


‘THIRTEEN is not an unlucky number in gpite of 
the fact that the men of the thirteenth century are 


him hold a little piece of stuff underneath the claw | all dead. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


We worked slowly to the mouth of the harbor; deep. Even if the crew had taken to the one boat 
then a fresh breeze sprang up, and carried us and tried to tow the little brig seawards, their 
swiftly past the grand headland of cliffs and; puny strength could have availed nothing against 


sandy, rocky isles. 

Soon, however, the breeze gave way to light 
head winds which made our progress slow indeed. | 
Sometimes cold mists blotted out all the wondrous * 
blue of the sea, and our surroundings were as 
gray as they could have been in the English 
Channel. 





OFF THE GOTO ISLES. 


quietly, and in all that time we did not sight a 


A whole week passed, very peacefully and ja very high, green isle, rock-girt. 


the might of the rollers, and the powerful 
attraction of the land. So the fine fellows were 
compelled to sit very still, watching anxiously to 
see what would happen. 

The full moon rose gloriously, and the white 
sails gleamed, as if inviting the breeze that would 
not come. At ten o'clock we were close on Kuro, 
On its shores 
the rollers dashed in heavy breakers, the spray 


By Miss C. F. Gordoa-Cumming. 


I have been asked to describe the narrowest 
escape I ever had while travelling in foreign lands. 

The narrowest of all was on a dark December 
night when, in a huge steamer, the Hindoo, we 
lay off the Eddystone rocks in a howling tempest, 
with our rudder-gear gone, and the water within 
s2ven inches of our upper fires, while all hands at 
the pumps were barely able to keep us afloat till 
daybreak. Bat that was in the English Channel ; 
so I must tell of another night much to he 
remembered. 

In a most peaceful calm I sat on the deck of a 
beautiful little Danish sailing-ship, all in perfect 
order, with every sail set, looking so white and 
pretty in the brilliant light of a full moon. But 
she was helplessly drifting straight on to cruel 
rocks, being carried in by the huge, smooth green 
waves which form the dreaded breakers, whose 
roar, as they fall in cataracts of glittering spray, 
is a sound of awe never to be forgotten. 

Of the glory and the danger of these majestic 
waves, I had had full experience during several 
years spent in varions tropical isles, generally 
within the blessed shelter of the coral reef. But 
such experience was all in rowing-boats and 
canves, when human skill, prudence and energy 
had full scope. 

On this occasion human strength was absolutely 
useless. The fine, hardy Norsemen, who would 
have been in their element battling with the 
tempest, had to sit still, helplessly watching our 
slow but apparently certain approach to destruc- 
tion. I must tell you how I chanced to drift into 
this adventure. 

After about twelve years of almost continuous 
travel in many lands, 1 was returning from Pekin 
to Japan on my homeward way. The regular 
route is by large passenger steamers from Tien- 
tsin, the seaport of Pekin, at the mouth of the 
Peiho river, to Shanghai. There travellers re- 
embark for Japan or San Francisco, as the case 
may be. 

Having already sailed four times up and down 
the hideous yellow Woo Sung River, 1 had no 
wish to return to Shanghai for more experience 
of its muddy waters. So resolved to strike out 
a new line for myself, and secure a passage in 
one of the small sailing ships which ply between 
Che-foo in China and Nagasaki in Japan. They 
take a direct course across the sea which is called 


“Yellow,” but which, when beyond the influence F 


of the great rivers, is of the loveliest blue, like 
fluid turquoise. 

Of course every one tried to dissuade me from 
abandoning the luxuries of a large steamer for 
the chances of a trading-vessel. But pleasant 
recollections of a six weeks’ cruise from Tahiti 
to San Francisco in a small schooner of two 
hundred and forty tons, together with the news 
just then received of the total wreck of the splendid 
steamer which had brought me to Tien-tsin, a 
few weeks previously, confirmed my conviction 


that the Goliaths of the ocean are not always the ! 


most secure. Besides, in a sinall vessel, one has 
far more interesting insight into the working of 
the ship. 


So, when on reaching Che-foo I heard that two. 


vessels were about to sail for Nagasaki, I landed 
bag and baggage, never doubting the certainty of 
securing a passage. 

This proved far more difficult than I had 
expected, but the Danish agent, being at last 
convinced that I knew how to make light of small 
inconveniences, agreed to arrange for my recep- 
tion on the Thorkild. The kind captain promised 
to do all he could to make my journey comfort- 
able, a promise which he carried out to the 
uttermost, even giving up his own tiny cabin 
to my use. 

After a pleasant early breakfast in a bright 
room overlooking a sunny garden, the consul 
took ine on board in his own boat, and committed 
me to the good care of the captain. He was a 
blue-eyed, fair-haired Dane, and the Thorkild 


was a dear little vessel, beautifully clean and | 


well-appointed. 

Her crew consisted of half a dozen Danish lads, 
brought by the captain from his own village. 
Janssen, the boatswain, was likewise a gentle, 
fair-haired Dane, wearing earrings, as do so 
many sailors. The mate was German and the 
steward and cook were Chinamen. 

T found my companions chivalrously courteous, 
as heseemed the family of the Thorkild. It was 
refreshing to hear them talk of their homes, their 
German and Danish village life, so pleasant and 
so very simple, and so full of kindness and imusic, 
and the natural way in which it all scemed to 
centre round the village church and its festivals. 


The probable length of the voyage was uncer- | 


tain. With favoring gales we might reach 
Nagasaki in three days, but we had to count on 
the probability of a week. That, however, would 
be no hardship in such a nice little ship, which 
rather resembled a private yacht than a trading- 


vessel. 








flashing in dazzling light. 

My recollection of the appalling force of the 
breakers on Fijian coral reefs had impressed me 
; with a very wholesome reverence for breakers in 


single sail. But when the mist was most dense 
and silence brooded on the waters, a large skeleton 
junk floated noiselessly past us, its great black 
ribs looking. weird and spirit-like, like one of 


little doubt that all her crew had perished; at all! a few months previously been driven on to these 
events, no living thing remained on her. Had | very rocks, and out of thirty-three persons on 
we struck her in the night, we should inevitably | board, twenty-two were drowned. But that was 
have foundered. on a dark night, whereas this was ‘‘clear as day,”’ 

There was little to mark the days, save that on | only that moonlight makes it impossible to judge 
one we caught a large albacore, a great fish of | accurately of distances. 
about fifty pounds’ weight, of a bright golden-| One thing was evident,—that we were within a 
green color, and excellent as food. The bait was few minutes of wreck. Each moment drifted us 
nearer to the cruel rocks, 
while the thunderous roar of 
the breakers became more 
deafening, and their gleaming 
white light more vivid. 

The captain decided that 
he must abandon his ship, 
as there was nothing to be 

gained by waiting till 
she struck—on the con- 
trary, it would be 





















only a bit of rag, 
which the albacore 

doubtless mistook for 
a cuttlefish, several of 


which he had just 
swallowed whole. 
On the eighth day 


we coasted the north 
shore of Quelpaert, a 
picturesque isle in the 
channel 


which | lies 
between Korea and 
Japan, and is the 
‘southernmost posses- 
sion of Korea. It 
seemed to be a great 
voleanic cone, richly 
wooded round the 
broken edges of the 


crater,thence descend- 
ing to the sea in very 
smooth slopes, all un- 
der most careful cul- 








tivation. Nota valley 
or wa urse could 
we discern. 
On the tenth night we sighted the 
| Goto Isles, an outlying group of 
Japan. Here the Yellow Sea zine bluer than 
ever. ican oniy compare it to liquid uitramarine, 


but clear as crystal. I sat on deck till midnight 
and watched the golden moon slowly sink in the 
Korean straits. Then came a downpour of rain, 
as if to remind us that we were nearing the green 
shores of Japan. 

All the next day we were beating to and fro off 
the Goto Isles, making long tacks but very little 
progress. In twenty-four hours we had run fully 
two hundred miles, but had not advanced ten, for 
whichever way we turned, the wind invariably 
headed us. 

These Goto Isles are unusually beantiful, and 
we had good opportunity of judging, as for 
| twelve hours we were running very slowly along 
‘the shores of Fukuye, the largest and southern- 
| most isle of the group. It is a beautiful coast; 
with high volcanic mountains, very green, covered 
with rich cultivation of the careful sort so peculiar 
to Japan, and intermingled with scattered woods. 
All along the coast lie groups of very varied isles, 
some low and flat, with grassy shores, others 
precipitous, crowned with the picturesque fir- 
trees which form so striking a feature in all parts 
of Japan. 

At dawn we passed one richly-wooded headland, 
crowned with a lighthouse on a sheer precipice; 
at evening it was still in sight, and we were 
stealing along with a very light breeze hoping to 
pass ont before sunset between Aka and Ki, two 
groups of jagged rocky isles. We were only fifty 
miles from Nagasaki, where I knew that my 
| budget of home letters awaited me, and yet had | 
small chance of reaching that desired haven for 
at least another day. 

The sun set in a flood of glory, bathing the 
rocks and mountains in hues of lilac and green 
and gold. Then the breeze failed altogether, only 
a faint breath of air stirring our sails, and all the 
time we were quietly drifting into the narrow 
passage between the dangerous, rocky groups, 
Aka and Ki. For the sea, though calm on the 
surface, was running inshore in mighty rollers 
which dashed with resistless fury on the outlying 
rocks, and we were at the merey of the strong | 
undercurrent. 

+ We could not anchor, for the water was too 


Close to the Rooks. 


incurring unnecessary danger. 
for the one little boat to be made ready, while we 


smallest possible space. 


soon to become the sport of the waves. 

The roar of the breakers sounded more ominous 
than ever as we came up from the cabin, after 
packing, and now the order to lower the little 
boat was given. In another minute we should 
have been on board of her. 
moment, when we had drifted so close to the 
white crests of the huge, curling, green waves, 
that it seemed as if nothing could save the vessel, 
a faint little puff of wind caught the sails. ‘Then 
another and another came. 
blessed breeze sprang up, wafted us away from 
the beantiful, treacherous shore, and in less than 
an hour we were clear of the group. 

After a while 1 turned in, as the sailors say, 
but the roar of the breakers so haunted my 
waking dreams that 1 stole on deck once more, 
and sat in the soft, lovely moonlight, watching 
the beautiful Goto group till their outline became 
pale and dim on the far horizon. 

1 was much gratified by the hearty manner in 
which my comrades expressed their gratification 
at the coolness with which 
prospects. I believe they imagined that women 
under such circumstances must necessarily be 
helpless encumbrances, so it was pleasant to have 
helped to dispel that illusion. 

But, in truth, I have so often proved in my 








namely, that our loving Lord and Friend is a 





coward in the face of danger. 


Gustave Doré’s strange fancies. There could be | general. We knew that a fine English brig had: 





But, at the very last | entirely. 
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nutshell; when morning came again the storm 
had abated, but gray sheets of rain poured 
pitilessly, and we could not tell how far we might 
have drifted. 

Suddenly there came a break in the mist, 
revealing the lighthouse which marks the entrance 
to beautiful Nagasaki harbor—a long, narrow 
bay, with grand, rocky headlands, and still, clear 
inlets, with shores displaying terraced fields of 
every shade of exquisite green. Here were the 
vivid green of young rice, the rich crops of maize 
and millet, dark clumps of most picturesque fir- 
trees contrasting with groves of bamboo with 
feathery foliage. Tidy little Japanese villages 
and groves dotted the landscape in every directions 

A light breeze blew us cheerily up the harbor, 
and our brave little vessel flew to her anchorage 
in gallant style. An hour later I was cozily at 
rest in the pleasant British Consulate looking 
across gay garden blossoms, through a frame of 
the greenest and loveliest bamboos, to the blue 
harbor below, where lay the little Thorkild which 
had brought me safely through many dangers to 
that green Paradise. 


a 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S GIRLHOOD. 
In Two Parts.—Part II. 
By Lady Jeune. 


The Princess Feodora of Leiningen, the queen's 
half-sister, was some years older than she. Thus, 
though they were very fond of one another, their 
interests and occupations were those of different 
ages. Yet the Princess Victoria had no other 
young intimate. Of course the lack of playmates 
as young as herself deprived her of some of 
the usual joys of childhood- How she yearned 
toward other little girls was particularly shown 
on one occasion. 

Her mother, the Duchess of Kent, feeling how 
much the child needed the companionship of 
children, and knowing her love for music, desired 
@ certain little girl, a musical prodigy called Lym, 
to come to Kensington Palace and amuse the 
princess. 

Soon after the two children were left together 
the sound of the harp ceased. Then the little 
girls were found lying side by side together on 
the carpet examining the princess's toys and 
treasures, from which she was making a generous 
selection for her new friend. 

Sleeping in a@ little bed beside her mother’s, 
being constantly under her su pervision, and living 
habitually with grown-up people, the princess 
could not but become apparently old for her 
years. Her whole training was on strict, severe 
lines. For instance, she was required to give a 
clear account of each sermon she heard, so that 
she had to give the closest attention to the 
preacher. On one occasion when listening with 
her usual intentness, she seemed to be the only 
person in church who did not know that a wasp 
was buzzing about her head. 

Her education and training in matters of 
practical life continued, throughout her girlhood, 
to be much directed by the Baroness Lehnzen, 
a remarkably intellectual and yet sympathetic 
woman. 

During the later years of the Princess Victoria's 
pupilage her official governess was the Duchess 
of Northumberland. But the Baroness Lehnzen 
was the real governess, though she carried ont 
most scrupulously the directions of those officially 


So he gave orders | respousible for the education of the future queen. 


One rule strictly laid down was that the young 


rapidly stowed our most precious goods into the | princess was never to buy anything on credit; 


and there is a true story showing how rigidly she 


The captain and his Chinese steward crammed was held to this wise prohibition. While shopping 
ship's papers, clothes and dollars into a canvas ; at Tunbridge Wells, she saw a little box that she 
bag, while I routed the chief treasures from the | desired to buy. 
depths of my boxes, and thought with dire regret but she had no money left, for she had emptied 
of my heterogeneous collection of articles, so | her purse in previous purchases. 


The price was only half a crown, 


In spite of her entreaties, and the shopman’s 
suggestion that he should send the box home to 
be paid for later, the baroness was inexorable, 
and it was left behind. It is pleasing to know 
that the princess did not have to give the thing up 
She had some money at home. Replen- 
ishing her purse she soon returned to the shop, 
bought the box and presented it to a friend. 

While George IV. was on the throne the young 
Queen of Portugal paid a visit to England, and 


Soon a fresh and | this was seized as the occasion on which the little 


Princess Victoria should make her first appearance 
at a festivity of the court. The king gave & 
juvenile ball at St. James’s Palace, this being 
considered his intimation that society should 
regard his small niece as heiress to the crown. 
The young Queen of Portugal was & girl of 


| brilliant beauty ; at the ball, covered with jewels, 


| simpli’ 
I had faced our! 


she amused herself to her heart's content. But 
dazzling though she was, the little English 
princess, in her plain, white frock and unadorned 
'y, stood the comparison well. 

Among her partners were the Lord Fitzwilliam, 








| Prince William of Saxe-Weimar, Prince Ester- 


own experience the secret which conquers fear— | pay 


| hazy, Lord Delaware and Lord Jersey. f 

| All present were pleased with her, and King 
| George was so delighted by her appearance and 
manners that he required her and her mother to 
him a long visit at Windsor Castle. 

It must not be supposed that the young princess 





very present help in every hour of trouble—that | had none of the small infirmities of haman natar- 
it would have been grievously faithless to turn; Though very amiable and charming, she was 2 


| impulsive, quick-tempered girl, somewhat bot 





A stormy day followed, and all the next night | headed at times in action, but withan 0 
our good little ship rolled and tossed like a disposition that soon brought her to repent of S87 
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unkindness and to acknowledge herself in the 
wrong. Sometimes she was slightly mutinons in | 
asserting herself. 

For instance, having been careless during her | 
muate lesson, her teacher admonished her that 
there was no royal road to learning music. She 
endured this while the Baroness Lehnzen was 
present, but no sooner was the back of that strict 
governess turned than she jumped off her seat, 
locked the piano, put the key in her pocket, and 
said archly, “You see there is a royal road by 
which I can make myself mistress of the piano.” 

Still she must have acquired some proficiency 
in music, for Tom Moore speaks of having heard 
her sing in charming German duets with her 
mother, and alone in some German songs, one 
evening when he was called to visit the Duchess | 
of Kent. 

King George, to whom the princess was much 
attached, died in 1830, when she was eleven years 
old, and was succeeded by his childless brother, 
William IV., previously Duke of Clarence. Thus 
she became next heir to the throne. As such the | 
little girl excited the greatest interest at the 
Drawing-Room held by Queen Adelaide on the 
twenty-fourth of February, 1831. 

The ‘fanction’’ was a long one of anusnal 
magnificence. The Princess Victoria, dressed in 
a frock of white English blond-lace over white 
satin, with a string of pearls around her neck 
and a diamond clasp in her golden hair, stood on 
the queen's left hand. 

It was about this time that the little girl was 
first made acqnainted with her great prospects. | 
She had known herself to be in the line of | 
succession, but not that she wag next after King 
‘William. There are many stories as to how she | 
learned the truth, but the letter on the matter 
written by the Baroness Lehnzen in her eighty- | 
fourth year may be taken as authoritative. 

One morning, after her tutor, Doctor Davies, 
had gone away, the princess opened her book of 
English history, in which she found a paper, 
placed there for her information. She read it! 
attentively and then said to her governess, ‘I 
never saw that before.”’ 

“It was not thought necessary you should, | 
princess,"’ was the answer. 

“1 see,” continued the girl, “that I am nearer 
the throne than I thought." 

“So you are, madam,” replied the baroness. 

After pondering a few moments the child said, | 
“How many a child would boast, but they don't 
know the difficulty! There is much splendor, | 
but there is more responsibility.” | 

Then the princess gave the governess her little | 
hand and said earnestly: ‘I will be good. I 
understand now why you urged me so much to 
learn even Latin. My cousins Augusta and Mary 
never did, but you told me Latin was the foun- 
dation of English grammar and of all the elegant | 
expressions, and I learned it as you wished—but | 
I understand it all better now.” 

Asa conclusion the child said again solemnly, 
“T will be good.” | 
Baroness Lehnzen continued to hold the little 
hand, and said: “But your Aunt Adelaide is still | 
young and may still have children, and they 
would of course ascend the throne after the king, 

their father, and not you, princess." 

“And if it was so I should never feel disap- 
pointed,’ replied the child, “for I know by the 
love Aunt Adelaide bears me, how fond she is of 
children.” 

‘This was a touching proof of the little princess's 
affection for Queen Adelaide, who well deserved | 
her love, for she gave hers fully to the child up to 
the end of her life, and never shared her husband's 
apparent jealousy of his successor. 

When Queen Adelaide and the young princess 
appeared on a balcony to witness the pageant of 
King William going to dissolve Parliament, 
every one observed how kindly the aunt strove to 
divert applause from herself to the heiress of the 
throne, by holding the child's hand and placing 
her in front of every member of the royal party. 

But King William was thought to be jealous of | 
the little princess. He disliked her mother. He 
grieved because he had no child to succeed bim. | 
At his coronation the Princess Victoria was not 
present, and it was always supposed that this was | 
because the king was not willing to treat her as ; 
heir apparent. He tried to bave her thought of | 
as but heir presumptive—one whose succession 
was not unlikely to be barred by the birth of a 
child to Queen Adelaide. 

He bitterly resented the Duchess of Kent's 
refusal to let her daughter be much with him at 
court, though he admitted the mother had good ; 
reasons for this course. 

During the few years following King William's 
accession the Duchess of Kent and the princess 
visited’ many places of interest in England, and 
were everywhere greeted by rejuicing crowds. 
These journeys by land and water did not please 
the king, who scornfully spoke of them as ‘‘Royal | 
Progresses.”’ 

At last the reports of the enthusiasm of the 
multitudes for the young princess angered the 
king so much that he ordered the admiralty to see 
that no more royal salntes were fired in honor of 
the duchess’s yacht. As the duchess was entitled 
to royal salutes she refused to waive her right, 
but after a long controversy agreed to an arrange- 
ment that no royal salute should be fired to any 
vessel bearing the royal standard unless the 
king or queen should be aboard. | 

During one of these yacht-voyages the Princess 











Victoria had a narrow escape on an occasion | aunt, the Princess Augusta, on either side. Her! reached for, lifted by the outstretched foot. and ! country. 


| Sentleman wrote publicly of seeing her wearing a 


_THE YOUTH’S 


when the vessel came into so violent a collision with 
a hulk that the topmast fell. The mast would 
have crushed the princess had not the pilot saved 
her by rushing forward and taking her in his 
arms. 

After she had become queen she sent for the 
man, thanked him again for saving her, and 
promoted him to the rank of master. 

When about fifteen years of age the princess 
suffered from a severe illness due to the great 
heat of that summer and her over-rapid growth. 
The anxiety of the people for her was great and 
touching; for already she was, as she has always 
been, extremely popular with her subjects. This 
was remarkably shown by the enthusiasm which 
greeted her reappearance in Kensington Gardens 
and in drives in the park with her mother. 

After that she was seen much oftener than 
formerly in public. In 1835, when she went to the 
Ascot races with the king and queen, an American 


large pink bonnet and a rose-colored satin frock, 
while she and Queen Adelaide leaned over the 
balcony of the grand stand and listened with 
interest to a ballad-singer. i 

Two months later she was contirmed in the 
Chapel Royal, St. James, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the bishop of London. The 
king and queen were present. It is recorded 
that the young creature, deeply affected by the 
solemnity, wept in her mother’s arms at the 
conclusion of the ceremony. 

That autumn she seems to have enjoyed herself 
immensely during a long series of visits which 
she and her mother paid to various country- 
houses in England. At King's Lynn, where that 
great novelty a railway was being constructed, 
the navvies were so overjoyed at seeing their 
future queen that they unharnessed her horses, 
put a rope to the pole and themselves drew her 
rapidly along the road to Holkham, where she 
was expected. 

The following year was one of ever memorable 
interest to our queen, who was then seventeen, 
for the young princes of Coburg, one of them 
destined to be her husband, arrived in England 
on a visit to their aunt. 

In a year the Princess Victoria would complete 
ber legal majority. The young men came on the 
advice of her wise uncle, the King of the Belgians, 
as Leopold then had become, who was solicitous 
that she should make a happy marriage. 

Both princes were handsome, cultivated an: 
of good disposition. The princess had been told 
of the hope that she would choose one of them, 
but for some little time she could not make up 
her mind as to which she favored the more. In 
a month, however, she had given her affection to 
the future prince consort, and we find her writing 
of him to i Leopold: 

“] have now only to beg you, dearest uncle, to 
take care of the health of one now so dear to me 
and to take him under your special protection. I 
hope and trust all will go on prosperously and 
well on this subject, now of such importance 
to me." 

In her position she had to perform for herself 
the duty of selecting a husband, and all the world 
knows how wisely she chose. What her tact and 
cleverness must have been at so early an age may 
be judged from the fact that neither of the young 
men had guessed her secret when they departed 
with farewells of equal kindness from their 
cousin. 

Soon afterward the princess and her mother 
attended a state dinner at Windsor, given in 
celebration of King Williain’s seventy-tirst birth- 
day. On this occasion the king. whose failure in 
health may account for his lack of self-control, | 
was exceedingly rude to the Duchess of Kent. 
Mr. Greville, in his memoirs, records some | 
of the amazing things his majesty said in replying 
to the toast of his health. 

“] trust in God,"' remarked the old king, “that 
my life may be spared for nine months longer, | 
after which period, in the event of my death, no | 
regency could take place. I should then have ~ 
the satisfaction of leaving the royal authority to 
the personal exercise of that young lady, the 
heiress presumptive to the crown, and not in the 
hands of a person now near me™ (meaning the | 
Duchess of Kent), ‘‘who is surrounded by evil 
advisers, and who is herself incompetent to act 
with propriety in the station in which she would 
be placed.”" 

He went on with insults of even a more out- 
spoken sort to the duchess, who said not a word, 
while Queen Adelaide looked deeply distressed, 
and the Princess Victoria burst into tears. 

A reconciliation between the king and the 
duchess was effected before his death; and he 
lived long enough for the gratification of his 
prayer that he might see the majority of his! 
successor. 

She came of legal age on the twenty-fourth of 
May, 1837. Certainly it was among the most 
interesting and exciting days of her long life. 
There was a most brilliant celebration in London, | 
and the whole country was wild with enthusiasm 
for her. Birthday gifts of great number and 
value were presented to her,—among others a 
magnificent piano from the king. There was a 
state ball at court, which unfortunately neither 
the king nor queen could attend because of his 
failing health. 

On this occasion the princess had to take pre- 
cedence of her mother, for the first time. She 
occupied the chair of state with her mother and 














COMPANION. 


demeanor was much praised for dignity and 
modesty combined. 

After that a vast number of addresses of con- 
gratulation poured in on the young princess, 
brought by deputations that she received with 
remarkable calmness and dignity. Usually she 
called on her mother to reply for her, but she 
personally spoke to the deputation bearing the 
address of the city of London. To that she 
answered, with a deep blush and in a gentle voice, 
“I am very thankful for your kindness, and my 
mother has expressed all my feelings.”” 

One of the last acts of the old king was to offer 
the princess ten thousand pounds a year on 
condition that he should be allowed to appoint 
her household; but as this implied an affront to 
her mother, she resented and refused the proposal. 

Now her career as princess was near an end. 
She attended a drawing-room—the last ever held 
by Queen Adelaide—given in honor of her 
majority, on the twenty-ninth of May, 1837; and 
she made her final public appearance as heir to 
the throne at a ball given for the benefit of the 
Spitalfields weavers. 

On the eighteenth of June messengers left 
Windsor Castle to convey to her the news that 
the old king had passed away, and left her queen 
of the United Kingdom, 

A fine proof of her delicate nature and her love 


™ The Olla 


for Queen Adelaide was given when now it 
became her duty to write a letter of condolence to 
her widowed aunt. She addressed the envelope 
“To the Queen.”" It was pointed out to her that 
this was wrong, for now King William's widow 
was only queen-dowager. ‘I should not be the 
first to remind Queen Adelaide of her change of 
style,"* replied the good-hearted girl. 

Here the life of the gentle princess ended and 
that of the good queen began. So the curtain 
falls on the girlhood of a happy, well-brought-up 
English maiden, who, because trained in home- 
liness, simplicity and a high sense of duty, has 
been found equal to her great place, has given a 
shining example of devotion to duty, and has 
preserved the world's respect throughout a reign 
as illustrious as any recorded in history. 
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‘‘FOUR-HANDED.” 


Hindu children carry to school neat bundles 
of smoothly cnt palm-leaves on which to write. 
Each pupil carries behind his ear a reed pen, and 
in his hand an earthen color pot, together with a 
little fried rice for his lunch. Those who learn a 
trade receive more than manual training. The 
following description is taken from ‘‘The Street 
of Human Habitations * 

“Here is a little group of roadside iwory- 
workers,—mere babies. all of them.—using tools 
both rough and few. 

“One of the older ones 1s giving his baby 
brother his first lesson. It consists in learning to 
pick up the tools with his feet; for after he has 


begun to carve, he would be everlastingly dis- 
graced were he to stop work to pick- up anything | 


which had fallen to the ground. See! he has 
dropped a tool now; his eyes do not appear even 
to move from his work, and his fingers never 
cease their labors till the missing object is nimbly 
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immediately handed to himself by the child with 
a gravity and dexterity which leave you speech- 


less. Such are the ‘four-handed’ children of 
Berhampur.” 
oe 
THE OLLA. 


One of the most disagreeable features of life in 
hot climate is the lack of cool water to drink. 
This 13 more especially to be noticed when one 
has come from a colder climate, or from a place 
where in summer ice is plentiful and its use 
customary. Even in a hot climate artificial ice 
may overcome the difficulty; but in poor and 
sparsely populated districts this is a luxury 
which cannot be afforded. 

However, in a climate which is not only hot but 
very dry, like that of southern Arizona and New 
| Mexico, a simple and quite effectual method of 
cooling is in use. It is accomplished by the 
means of a vessel called the olla (pronounced 
oya)—a pot, or water jar, made from clay. 

These vessels are fashioned by the Indian 
women. In making them, the clay is first 
kneaded for a time, and fine, dry grass-seed 
| sprinkled over and mixed through it. To shape 
| the bottom of the vessel, the clay is worked into a 
| basket bowl. To this small portions of clay are 
added which the women mold with the hands 
and then pat into shape with a 
stick, thus building up the sides. 

The olla is rounded in toward 
the upper part, and has a large, 
open mouth with a lip around 
the top. The vessels are then 
sun-dried and afterward baked, 
or rather burnt, over a fire. 

During this process of baking, 
the fine grass-seed, which had 
been originally sprinkled through 
the clay, burns out, leaving small 
spaces in the walls, which help 
to make the material porous. 

Generally a coat of red paint 
is put on the outside, though 
sometimes a smoked spot is left 
visible, giving the jar a red and 
black appearance. All sizes are 
made, though those in common 
use hold on an average five or 
six gallons. 

When finished and ready for 
use the jar is suspended from 
the limb of a tree, or other shady 
place where there is a free cir- 
culation of air. Soon after water 
1s put in, a sweat, or moisture, is 
seen on the outside of the olla; 
and then the water in the jar 
rapidly becomes cool. 

The principle upon which this 
change takes place is the one 
well known in physics, that heat 
is absorbed, or disappears to the 
perception, when water passes 
from a liquid to a gaseous, or 
from a solid to a liquid, condi- 
tion. To illustrate: If you take 
one pound of water at one hun- 
dred and seventy-four and two- 
tenths degrees, and one pound 
at thirty-two degrees, and mix 
them, the resultant mixture is 
two pounds at one hundred and 
three and one-tenth degrees. But 
if one pound is again taken at 
one hundred and seventy-four 
and two-tenths degrees, and a 

pound of ice instead of water at thirty-two degrees, 

‘the resultant mixture bas, when the ice has 
melted, a temperature of thirty-two degrees. 

This shows that one hundred and forty-two and 
two-tenths degrees of heat have been absorbed by 
the water in changing from ice at thirty-two 

; degrees to water at thirty-two degrees. ‘This heat 

| is then called latent. 

\ Now when water changes from a liquid state to 
a state of vapor, more than one thousand degrees 
of heat are absorbed, and become thus latent. 
Therefore, when the water within the olla passes 
through its porons substance into a dry atmos- 

‘phere on the outside, it rapidly changes its 

| condition, and in doing this absorbs heat from 
the rest of the water within, so that the whole 
becomes cool. 

The dryer the atmosphere and the stronger the 
breeze, the more rapid the evaporatiou, and 

} consequently the cooler the water becomes. 

| The principle upon which the olla works is 
proved, or illustrated, by the fact that, after the 
vessel has been used for some time, especially in 

| limestone districts, where the water contains 
mineral matter, the pores, or interstices, become 

| clogged, and the olla is then useless. 

| Though ollas are a great convenience, their use 
is attended with a certain danger. If the water 

j contains disease germs, the spores, which are not 

killed by boiling, will accumulate in the porous 

sides of the vessel, and will contaminate freshly 
boiled water that is put in. 

| Sometimes the ollas are hung one above another, 

{so that the water from the upper one will drip 

into the lower. 

Although the word olla is Spanish, being 
derived from the Latin o//a,—a pot,—the method 
of cooling water did not originate with the 
Spaniards, but was found in use in New Mexicc 
and Arizona when the Spaniards first visited the 
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THE PINCH OF SNUFF. 


First King of the Hohenzollerns 
That day would Frederick be- 
A crown hits well-earned troph: 
‘And Grat Queen, Lady Soph 

Simple and homespun sh 


Kénigsberg, capital city, 
Made ready, nothing loth— 

Salvos of cannon roaring 

Fountains of red wine pouring, 
Strects spread with scarlet cloth, 


Endless the gay processions; 

Bugles with throa 
Blew, and a sea of f: 
Billowed about all pi: 















< 
‘here royal lines must pass. 





Then in the great cathedral 
Did vestured bishops drone; 
Tedious, aye, dull to dozing 
Their chanting and their prosing 
Kefore the crowns went on. 


The august Lady Sophie 
In truth was tired enough— 
Not edified so highly, 
At least, but that she slyly 
Longed for a pinch of snuff. 


Out from a gold-cloth pucket 
The rappee box was drawn ; 

A tap on the jeweled cover, 

A sniff, and the thing was over, 
And the pageantry went on. 


What matter the wroth King’s glances 
ere black? She was serene, 
Son nd so human, 
‘This new-made royal woman, 
Firat Hohenzoilern Queen! 


Smali note makes History of her, 
Mother of Emperors; 
But that touch of the common lingers: 
The pinch of snuff in her fingers 
Just as the crown was hers! 


CLARA Doty BaTEs. 











THE BUTTERFLIES’ FAD. 


T happened one night in my trivels 
To stray into Butterfly Vale, 
Where iy wond 





ring eyes beheld butterfles 
With wings were wide as a sil 

They lived in such houses of grande: 
Their days were successions of Joys: 

And the very last fad these buttertlles had 
Was making collections uf bovs. 


















| 
Tiere were boys of ll sizes and ages | 
Pinned up on their walls. When 1 said ! 
‘twas a terrible sight to see boys in that plight, | 
Oh well, they are dead. | 

but we kill them i 
nice wa 
aX ellow, his hair ts so yellow, 
And his eyes such a beautiful gray. 


~ Then here is « droll little darkey 
As black as the clay at our feet. 
hat ts phined Just beyond, 
ina way most artistle and neat: | 
snd now let me show you the latest, 
A specimen really select, 
A boy with a head that is carrotty red 
And a face that is funnily specked. 


“We cannot decide where to place hin 
‘Those spots bar him out of each ct: 

We think hin a treasure to study at 
And analyze une ze 

I seemed to grow 
To the words that these butterflies spoke. 

With fear overcome, | was speechless und dumb, 
And then, with a start -/asoke! 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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BURIED TREASURES. 


M. de Morgan, director-general of the French 
service of Egyptian antiquities, has recently 
made sone surprising discoveries. Two years 
or more ago he started to explore the pyramids 
of Dashur, which are about twenty-five miles 
from Cairo. ‘There are six pyramids in this 
group. Some of them are of stone and some of 
brick. ‘Ihe latter have long since crumbled into j 
shapeless masses. Here M. de Morgan made | 
borings to tind, if possible, the remains of kings 
aud queens who lived thousands of years ago. 

He sunk pits, extended galleries, and honey- 
combed the shapeless pyramid of bricks, of which 
Harodotus might have spoken when he wrote, | 
“By plunging spears into the water of the Nile 
and taking from them the mud that was thus 
attached, the bricks were made of which I am 
constructed.’ And now, by plunging picks and } 
shovels into the earth, some of the long-hidden 
secrets of antiquity were to be discovered. 

At last, after many disappointments, in the 
principal gallery which had been opened, the 
explorer found evidences of an undisturbed pit. 
Then came the problem of admitting pure air 
into the crypt in which no foot had trodden for 
ecores of centuries. Then, too, followed the 
finding of a secret door, and a stately chamber | 
with its eighteen sarcophagi, the abode of prin- 
cesses; and then the treasure, which had evidently 
been hastily baried in the ground. 

What strange jewels were there! Breastplates 
of massive gold; jewelled signets; earrings and 
bracelets of pearls and emeralds; a beautiful 
mirror in gold and silver; clasps in the shape of 
hearts and lotus blossoms—all of which had | 
ministered to human pride and had adorned, azes | 
ago, the bodies of men and women when they 
were arrayed in their glory. 

The treasure was by far the largest ever dis- 
covered in any pyramid. The workimanship of 


J and yet 





cannot explore its secret depths, but by a law 
ordained of God, that which it contains may be 
brought to light in other lives. 

If a dead sapphire, or a piece of gold, can 
influence fashion a thousand years after their 
burial by a forgotten generation, how much more 
potent are those qualities of mind and heart that 
force their way into the lives of men, through the 
characters of those who shall come after us! 


Se SG ee 


BRAVELY DONE. 


The long and trying siege of Acre by the French 
under Napoleon, at the beginning of this century, 
Was one prolonged battle fur almost two months, 
and acts of heroism were many. In the “Memoirs 
of Sir Sidney Sinith” is the story of one performed 
by an English sailor. During his turn on the walls 
he had observed the body of a French general 
lying in the ditch. The sad spectacle and the gay 
uniform made a deep impression on the seaman, 
and when the body had lain unburied for twenty 
four hours Jack could endure the sight no longer. 


Nothing divided the hostile entrenchments but 
the dite wherein lay the body of the unburied 
Frenchman, and go close together were the besieg 
and the beslegers that a whisper could be hea 
from either side. Above the embankments was 
line of menacing bayonets, and if a hat or a head 
appeared over the wall it wag greeted with a volley 
of bullets. 

Our brave sailor, Jack Bowman, who had pro- 
vided himself with a spade and pickuxe, suddenly 
broke the silence by shouting: 
nseers, ahoy! ‘vast heaving there a bit, 
and belay over all with your poppers for 


















hundred muskets were at once pointed at him, but 
seeing his implements of digging and his peaceful 
manner, the French forbore to fire. although his 
demand for a parley had not been understood. 

Jack gerambled over the entrenchment into the 
ditch, while the muzzles of the cnemy’s muskets 
followed his every motion, He took the measure 
of the dead general, dug a grave, reverently placed 
the body in it, shovelled back the earth and levelled. 
and made all smooth. 

Then he made a bow to the French for their 
consideration in refraining from shooting him, and 
returned to his own entrenchment followed by the 
cheers of both partie’. He did not appear to think 
he had done anything remarkable, but observed 
simply, “PH slecp better now that poor French. 
man's under.” 

A few days later a French ofticer came on board 
the Tigre to attend to certain matters of negotiation, 
and éxpressed a wish to meet the hero of the 
burial. He praised Jack highly for his heroism, 
and offered him a present in money. At first the 
sailor did not like to accept the gift, but at length 
he satisfled his scruples by telling the Frenehinan 
he should be happy to do the same thing tor him 
that he had done for the general—for nothing. 
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WOW LARGE ARE ATOMS? 


Science informs us that all bodies are composed 
of atoms and molecules, atoms being the smallest 
particles into which matter in general can be 
divided, and molecules the smallest particles into 
which any particular body can be divided without 
losing Its identity. For instance, the smallest 
particles of salt which are able to retain the prop- 
erties of salt are molecules, but such molecules 
may be split up Into particles composed of sodium 
und particles composed of chlorine, and these 
elementary particles, which cannot again be 
itivided, are atoms. 


But no one has ever been able to see, or distin- 
guish, a molecule or an atom. Yet the possibility 
of their being rendered visible has more than on 
been discussed. Only a short time ago such a 
discussion occurred at a meeting of the Physical 
Society in London, and reason. 
for believing t molecules are not indefinitely 
stnall in comparison with the length of light, 
which averages something like one-fifty-thousandth 
of an inch. 

Ten or eleven y ago Sir William Thomson, 
now Lord Kelvin, investigated the question of the 
actual size of atoms and molecules, and came to 
ne conclusion that, at the largest, they might be 
e-twenty-five-millionth of an inch in diameter! 
at would make them go small thatdive hundred 
euuld He in a row within the length of a wave of 

ht. 

it 1g dificult to imagine that particles so minute 
should ever be rendered visible to human ey 
as hax just been remarked, the posstbility 
of xceing them fs occasionally discussed by men of 
science. 

But if such a feat of sceing ever is performed, it 
will certain! rove to be something more than a 
mere gratification of curiosity. Many of the most 
recondite questions In science would be suddenly 
illuminated by the discovery of a means of watching 
an atom as we can now watch a rotifer under the 
microscope. 
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DUCHESS AND WASITERWOMAN. 


There is at present a curious furore of interest 
in all things pertaining to the great Napoleon. It 
Is exhibited most strikingly in France, where every 
novelty just now—streets, hatr-dyes, soups, new 
varieties of bunbons, articles of attire and toys for 
children—is named for the emperor. One of the 
successes of this Napoleonic movement has been a 
historic drama by Sardou,—the greatest dramatic 
author of France,—which has delighted both Paris 
and London. It is called “Madame Sans-Géne” 
(Madam Free-and 

This nickname 1s one which was really bestowed 
upon the rirandiére of one of Napoleon's regi- 
ments; but the author has taken the liberty of 
transferring it to another genuine and much more 
interesting character, who is made the heroine of 
the work. Thatis Madame Lefebre, wife of Fran. 
s Joseph Lefebre, who rose from being a simple 
te soldier to be a duke and a marshal of 
France, and the intimate friend of the emperor. 
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the articles found, that had been hidden for over 
sixty centuries, is declared to be most exq Sh 
and the designs so beantiful and new that they 
will have a marked effect upon the fashion of the | 
present day. 

'o the old Egyptian: 








says M. Maspero, the 
Ereate-t Egyptian authority, “the tomb repre- 
sented the private apartments of the soul, where 
uv living being could enter without. sacrile: 
Every life has its own pyramid, in whose dark 
recesses its hopes, desires and deeds are buried. 
In it are hidden, as with the old Ezvptians, 
tie things that we have Mortal eves 














loved. 





There ts something singularly pleasing in many 
of the aneedotes related of this simple, sensible 
nd loving couple, who kept thelr heads amid 
nyes that unsteadied many more brillant wits 
t theirs. 
en they were married he was a sergeant and 
she a regimental laundress, He was a soldier with 
a 1 genius for his profession, and with a 
singular ability to inspire his men with confidence, 
respect and enthusiasm, But he was absolutely 
without pretence, and never tried to hide the 
deticiencies of his mili yo any more than of hi- 
ttion, At the siege of Dantzig, whieh 
him his he paid tantly to his 
winicer offic as he talked 



























ir trade in the least; but 





punch a hole form 





were then shown | 





_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


They punched the hole, and he went through !t, 
and emerged from it Duke of Dantzig. 

Later, when Napoleon had set-a cruel example 
by putting away his wife, Josephine, to make a 
more brilliant match, the duke was urged to 
divorce his faithful partner, who had not the 
manners of a court lady, and in whom such a lack 
Was considered less excusable than in her husband, 
to whom some soldierly bluffness might be par. 
doned. 

He would not even listen to such advice; and 
thought little of the privileges of rank and title, 
except as they stood fur achievement. He was as 
contented with his simple wife as with bis simple 
origin, and with regard to that it was he who made 
ech that has been famous ever since. 
young sprig of nobility had been’ boasting 

y of his distinguished descent. 

broke out the gallant marshal. “Don’t be 
‘oud of your ancestors; for my part, Lam an 
ancesto 
























hess and ex-laundress was of the same 
sterling metal. She kept in a Httle room at their 
chateau a row of old clothes, representing the 
different stage» of fortune through which she and 
her husband had passed, beginning with his 
discarded sergeant’s uniform and her laundress’s 
short-skirted gown, and rising through degrees of 
faded elegance which culminated in her court-robe 
and train and his uniform of marshal. Showing 
the shabby, grotesque collection to a frcend one 
day, she sald: 

“Here is a gallery of clothes of very different 
conditions. We have been careful to preserve all 
this. Itis not a bad plan to see things of this kind 
again, once in a while, as we do. Itis a way not to 
forget them.” 


-——+0+- 














A VENETIAN MOONRISE. 


No lHngering line of light 
Streaks the dull west with fire; 
The myriad lps of Night 
Are vocal with desire ; 
And lo! the radiant moon 
Flowers from the black lagoon. 


The Adriatic’s bride, 
Child of the shifting sea, 
Lifts from the circling tide 
Her olden majesty. 
The moon’s transmuting ray, 
Has g.oritied decay. 


Afar the chiming joys 
Of bells are skyward rolled, 
While, petrel-like, we poise 
On ripples of pale gold. 
Au apotheosis 
Of all youth's dreams ts this! 


Ainot 








es of music blent 
In meliow harmonies fall 
On listening ears intent, 
So tower and dome and wall 
Form, to our wond, iw slight, 
A harmony of Night. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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MRs. BABCOCK’S OUTING. 


| Mrs. Babcock had been induced to lay aside her 
many tasks, and take a day's rest. She had spent 
[the whole day with a cousin in a neighboring | 
town,— most unusual event,—and after her return | 
the assembled family listened with inte. est to her 
account of the day's adventures. 








| “Well, T started from here on the electric cars, | 
and | guess itis atoler’ble pretty ride. Fulks say 
itis; but 1 declare Fdidu't see much of it. There 
Was'a youngster goin’ up to school, and he stood in | 

nt Of me on what they call the running board, 
and [ was so afraid he'd get his head knocked off 
; by the posts that 1 couldn't take my eyes off of 
him. He come within a foot of ‘em’ every time, 
and my heart beat so lookin’ at him that I didn’t 
take any comfort.” 

“But how did you tind Cousin Anne?” asked 
one. 

“Oh, she wits well. I didn’t get there till nvon. 
(The cars broke down, and we had to wait three | 
yhours in the hot sun before we could get goin’! 
in. 1 dozed a Httle at first, but there was a 
woman with a baby next to me, and she gave ita, 
| button hook to keep it quiet, and 1 was so worried | 
for fear it would get that hook in fts ¢yes that bf 
didn’t take a minute’s peace.” 

“Weren't they surprised to see you?” asked 
another. 

“Well, yes; and pretty glad, tov; for the youngest | 

: of the children had got a bug in bis ear, and 
they didn’t know how to get it out. Anne was 
determined to try to haul it out with a crochet 
hook, and we all got pretty tired and nervous until 
I thought about oil, and then we got it all right.” 

“Cousin Cy drove 
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you home. You 
inust, have liked 
that.” 

“Well, yes; now 


it Is over, 1 supe 
Tean say I did; but 
he harnessed” up 
that Bangor colt. 
and you know the 
way he has of kick. 
ing the gravel up 
into the team. J had 
to keep my eyes 
shut ’most ‘all. the 
way, go 7 didn’t 
seem to sense the 
scenery. I asked 
Cy if the colt was 
safe, and he tried to make me comfortable by 
nit he wa'n’t just the kind of an animal for 
old lady to drive round the depot in a box buggy. 
but he was real smart to go. T guess I enjoyed 
gettin’ out "bout as well as I did gettin’ in.” 

“Well, mother,” said Mr. Babcock, “1 am afraid 
ou didn't have & very good change 
“Oh yes,” was the cheery reply. “Plenty of 
change. I don't believe | could ’a’ stood any more 
change: but when It comes to gettin’ actual rest, I 



























guess next time I'll take a good dose of valerian 
und go to bed. I guess stand a better chance.” 
a 
SAMOAN FUNERALS. 


In Samoa it 1s impossible for a chief to die In 
pence and quiet. As soon ashe is known to be 
near death, the people for miles around hasten to 
pay him a farewell visit. On one such occasion, 
according to a writer in Outing, the visitors, all of 
whom had to be entertained, devoured seven 
hundred pigs. 

When death finally occurs, the relatives and 


friends come with their offerings of fine mats. 
i or in small groups, they present the tokens 
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chief, opens a folded mat. All look at it carefully, 
discuss its merits and value, mention its various 
owners at different times and the great occasions 
at which {t has figured, and the name of the donor 
on the present occasion. 

Then the head of the family calls the name of 
some person who is in the circle, tu intimate that 
the mat is given to him, or her, as the case may be. 
The recipient takes the mat, lifts it, and presses it 
to the top of the head, at the same time expresain; 
audible thanks. The entire heap of mats is parcelled 
out in the same manner. 
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JEALOUS COACHMAN. 


The first railroads naturally excited the hostility 
of all persons whose livelihood was gained by the 
use of stage-couches. The most bitter enemie. 
were the coachmen. An amusing story is wld of 
an English couchman whose animosity toward a 
railroad disturbed his domestic peace. 


Old Peter Pentlebury, an Englishman with an 
Irish wife, drove the coach between Dublin and 
Drogheda, While the railroad between these 
places was in course of construction, Peter ussented 
that no one would live long enough to see the line 
finished, and when the works drew wear comple 
tion, he became so morose that he would scarcely 
speak a pleasant word to any one connected with 
the railroad. 

The day the tirat engine ran from Drogheda to 
Dublin, the coachman’s wife was standing on the 
fon platform. ‘Come along, Mrs. Pentlebury,” 
said the superintendent, “and we'll give you ihe 
fastest drive to Dublin that you ever had.” 

“But how'l T get back again?” 
We'll bring you into Dublin in plenty of time to 
come home on the coach with your husband.” 

“Thank you kindly, Pi go,” she said. “Sore it 
will always be a great thing for me to say I'm the 
first woman that ever 
drove from Drogheda 
to Dublin on the rail 
road.” 

The engine did not 
set in as soon as was 
expected, and Peter 
was already on the 
Dox, the reins in his 
laand, ready to start. 
Cereat was his amaze. 
ia-ent to see his wife. 

‘What brought you 
here?” said he. 

To go home In the 
cuach with you, Peter 
dear,” said she. 

“How did you come 
up to town?" 

“On the railroad.” 

“Well, co back the 
way you came,” ex. 
Clalmed, the angry 
Peter, “for nota step 
shi n come with 
me !" ind off he drove. 

As no engine was guing back to Drog! 
day, she hired a car to drive the thirty mi 
ch her husband had to pay. But that was not 

for Mrs. Pentlebury had ws lively tongu 
Peter remembered the scolding: he got ull th 


























| of his death. 
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NOT A SECOND TO SPARE, 

Count Teleki, the African explorer, went out one 
morning in pursuit of a buffalo which had been 
wounded the day before. Such wounded animils 
are always dangerous, as they are extremely fleice 
nd ready to charge any one they may happen to 
" The native assistants, well aware of this fact, 
dropped behind, and presently the count found 
himself attended by a single Masal. 


At that moment the Masai uttered a cry of 
arning and took to his heels. A hundred paces 
‘om the count was a bufialo charging full upon 
him. What was to be done 

To take refuge in the thicket would be fatal. The 
Dutlalo would be tnvisible, and might charge in the 
The only chance was to meet it in the open. 
This the count did—most fortunately, for nothing 
else could have saved him. 

With the long strides of desperation he advanced 
upon the buffalo, and only when the beast lowered 
its horns for a toss did he spring aside and fire. 
The bullet struck the buffalo in the neck, and with 
the death-rattle in its throat it relled at his feet. 

Count Telekt waited a long time for his people. 
who did not appear till they heard him shouting 
for them. They all knew the terrible danger he 
had been in, and hearing one shot, succeeded by 
absolute silence, had jumped to t nelusion that 
he had met his end. 

It was touching to witness their delight when 
they found their mistak: They gathered about 
hin, shaking his hand and feeling his arms and 
lege to make sure he was unhurt; then, after danc 
Ing madly round him in their giee, they fell with 
wild shotits upon the buttalo, and cut it up with 
their knives and spears. 
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ECONOMY AND ARTIFICE. 


The Duchess of Buckingham, in her “Glimpses of 
Four Continents,” tells an amusing Maori story 
belonging to the period when these natives were at 
war with England. All sorts of tricks went on, 
such as are not only fair but commendable in war. 


When the Maoris were in want of bullets, they 
used to show a dummy in the bush; of cuuree It 
was immediately fired at. A man in the back 
ground pulled it down by a string. 

“Oh,” thought the British soldiers, “we've done 
for him!" 

Up came the dummy again, cautiously; bang. 
bang, went the British rifles. Down fell dummy, 
and this went on till some worse marksman than 
usual cut the dummy’s rope. No Maori would go 
up the tree to splice it, for that exposure meant 
certain death, 

The bullets were all taken out of a little earth 
bank which the Maoris had made behind the tree 
where the dummy appeared, and were used over 
ucain. It was along time before this artifiee was 
discovered. 
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YERE. 


The person who equivocates in order to pay # 
compliment is likely to have his {ndirection 
betrayed if the complimented person questions hin 





Yr xorrow to some old’ woman, deputed to 
receive them. The mats are xpread over the 
corpse, until In some fistanees a hundred or more 

i », entirely hiding the body from sight. 
xelte’ more attention than thé dead chief, 
the burial are hung up for inspection. 
very mat has a mame and history, and though | 
the outsider could not easily distinguish one from 

Another, yet the elderly people recognize them at 
[first sight, and relate bits of history about each, as 
it Is exposed to view. 
After the funeral is over, within a day or two. 
grand meeting for a division of the 
ery one who brought a mat expec 
av one—a better one. All hands are 6 
shes ane the mitts vided up in the centre. 
head of the family, who is always a high , 
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atall sharply. The author of a certain book whieh 
had made extremely Httle impression, meeting ene 
of his literary friends, insisted upon talking with 
hina long time about the volume. 


“Come now,” said the author, “tell me what yeu 
hear about the book.” . 
“Tagsure you,” answered the other, “that T have 
heard nothing but the most favorable and enthusi 
astic opinions of it.” 
“Oh, that’s good! 
to you about it.” 
“Um—well, 1} can't tell 
=. You can—I inets 
‘Well then, since you insist, y 
taat I've heard sa 














Well, tell me who has talked 









the only one 
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CAMBRIC TEA. 


My mamma says that cambrie ten 

Is good for little girls like me. 

She makes it very white and thin 
Instead of putting cambric in. 

It really ix a d’licious drink 

And doesn’t taste ax you would think. 
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THE BEST SEASON. 


“Spring is the best season, of course,” said 
Amy. ‘With all the lovely wild flowers coming 
out, bloodroot and violets and hepaticas and 
anemones; and the apple-blossoms, too, and the 
bluebirds building in the cherry-trees.” 

«‘And marbles to play, and hoop to roll,’ put in 
Tommy. “I say spring is the best, too."" 

“Summer for me!" cried Flora. ‘The summer 
flowers last so much longer, aad one can bring 
them into the house and have the delight of them 
for days and days. Then there is the canoe and 
the swimming, and wading about in the clear 
shallows, chasing the little dace and minnows. 
And the picnics—oh, how can any one doubt, 
when he thinks of the picnics under the great 
oak? Yes, summer is my season.”" 

“] choose autumn !"" laimed Charley. “You 
have forgotten the nutting-parties, I suppose, in 
the big woods, and the races through the fallen 
leaves, which rustle so delightfully under one’s 
feet. Then we can get pumpkins, too, to make 
jack-o'-lanterns; and the grapes are ripe, and we 
can help in the orchard, sorting the apples and 
riding home in the apple-carts. It is the best 
time for walking, too; neither too hot nor too 
cold, but just keen and bracing and delightful. 
And the colors of everything, from the oaks down 
to the smallest bush! My vote is for autumn.” 

“And has no one a good word to say for 
winter?” cried Tom. “Think of the snowballing, 
and the tunnels and forts we made last winter! 
Think of the splendid skating in the early part, 
and later the snow-shoeing and tobogganing! 

“Think of the corn we popped, and the apples 
we roasted before the fire on those roaring old 
January nights, when the mercury went down to 
eighteen below zero, yet we were all as warm and 
snug as dormice! And better than all, there is 
Christmas, the best time of the whole year. Yes, 
sir! old Winter is the boy for me!” 

Presently some one said, “But we have not 
asked baby! Baby dear, what do you think is 
the best time of year?" 

“T like?”’ she said, slowly and thoughtfully. 
“T like—the time of year that it 7s!" 

And mamma said that baby's season was the 


best of all. Lavra E. Ricnarps. 
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7\* DISAPPEARANCE 


“Gree my pe'’s sou'wester on. 

| cook my pail and hoe 

To get some clams, —now | am sure 
1 cook chat pail, —but no. 

It's not in sight! It’s disappeared ! 
‘Tis like a Fairy tale 

{ll shut my eyes. chen look again — 
Still }dont see my pail)” 


So Ted seid,on his comfortable seat 


see 


BENNY'S DREAM. 
A Jingle. 

Master Benjamin Page was some twelve years 
of age, when he saw a taine squirrel in a whirli- 
Big cage. Its name it was Whisky, it was cunning 
and frisky, its eyes flashing bright like sparkles 
of light and its fur no more rough than a lady's 
fine muff. 

The sight of this pet started Ben in a fret, and 
he queried how he such a squirrel could get. And 
the cage with a wheel also kindled his zeal. So 
the envious lad felt he ne'er conld be glad till 
somebody gave him a squirrel to save him. And 
all day he wondered and half the night pondered 
what friend he could find with a liberal mind who 





would furnish the money to buy such a bunny, 
and a cage with a wheel made of copper and steel. 

He could think of no other but his own loving 
mother; so he hastened to her to coax and to 
pother. And how he did tease,— 

“O mother, do, please! It won't cost you much 
money to buy such a bunny to run in a wheel, 
and ob, it’s so funny !"" 

But his mother said, 

“Benny, I can't give you any —not even a 
cent, for I have to pay rent and furnish you 
clothes from your cap to your hose, and some- 
thing to eat and fuel for heat; else, with cold, by 
and by, you'd shiver and cry, and with hunger 
you'd die. I’m sorry it’s so, but I'll have to say 
no.”* 

But eager young Ben, like many grown men, 
when he once set his mind on a thing, he was 
blind to see any reason, either out or in season, 
to keep him from getting that for which he was 
fretting. So he teased harder still, and with 
most artful skill for a boy of his age, 
for the squirrel and cage. 

Bat his mother replied, putting 
poverty aside, ‘How sad it would be 
for a creature so wee, in jail like a 
thief—it might die with grief! And 
how‘ would you feel in a prison of 
steel, with a jailer so great to preside 
o’er your fate, as to it you must seem 
—a giant supreme? No, no, Benny, 
no! Tat the little thing go—as happy 
and free as you love to be. Treat the 





squirrels the same as for self you 


would claim. 

But Benjamin Page was bound for 
that cage, and to himself thought that, 
the squirrel once caught, his mother 
would change and somehow arrange 
to furnish the wheel made of copper 
and steel. So a box trap he made by 
the practical aid of hammer and nails; 
then he searched out the trails in a 
thicket near by where the bunnies so 
spry for all sorts of goodies were quite 
apt to hie. ‘Twas here the young 
chap set and baited the trap with some 
corn and some wheat and other things 
sweet which squirrels regard as a very 
nice treat. And when it was right he 
hid out of sight a few rods away, 
where he quietly lay and watched for 
his prey. With his eyes on the trap 
he ne'er thought of a nap, though he 
kept very quiet lest the least little riot 
might scare from the bait any bun that 
should spy it. 

Now, Benny at play on a warm 
snmmer day in the afternoon light 
would have felt not a mite like going 
to sleep as if it were night. But the 
silence and hush, on the leaves ‘mid 
the brush, brought a feeling of rest 
and the soft breath of slumber, like a 
babe in its nest and guards withont 
number. He was soon fast asleep and 
his eyes could not peep, nor his watch 
could he keep. 

And now came a dream, @ wonder- 
ful dream, like the mist o'er a stream ; 
and quickly it found him and circled 
all ‘round him and firmly it bound 
him. And he saw in his dream a 
marvellous creature, in form like a 
squirrel, a squirrel in feature, but a thousand 
times larger, a terrible slze, and a thousand times 
stronger and equally wise. It came to the trap 
and eyed it askance with frowns on its face and 
fire in its glance, like the edge of a sword or the 
point of a lance, and pvor, dreaming Benny he 
trembled with fear and wished himself anywhere 
else but here. 

Then the marvellous creature, with wrath on 

each feature, gave the trap a fierce blow and Ben 
saw it grow like a house in a minute, with great 
| lot of candy and toothsome things in it. 
‘ Then the strange monster vanished, and Ben's 
fear was banished and he felt quite as gay as a 
squirrel at play. On his lips was a song as he 
sauntered along to get a near sight of the honse, 
new and bright, for he wanted a bite of the sweet- 
meats and candy so inviting and handy. And 
| when he came nearer and saw the things clearer, 
they did look so nice that just in a trice he stepped 
throngh the door on the smooth shining floor and 
seized all he could, only thinking ‘twas good. 

Then down rushed the door with a bang anda 
roar, as swift as a thought, and Benny awoke 
fearing sure he was caught! 

He winked and he gazed, affrighted and dazed, 
astonished, amazed, and almost a-crying; yet 
there in the brush, ‘mid the silence and hush, all 
safe and all sound, without trouble or wound, he 
found hiinself lying. 

Then he rubbed at his eyes and tried to be wise, 
and wrinkled his brow to comprehend how it all 
could bave been:—he caught in a trap and yet 
not be in! 

Oh yes, ’twas a dream! He saw it all now, and 
absurd it did seem such a thing to allow. So he 
laughed at himself and smoothed out his brow, 
and said in his sleeve: 

“T really believe I’m just like a squirrel which 
hunger incites to go in a trap and take a few 
bites.” 

For what is the difference ‘tween bunnies and 
boys, since they all like their freedom and all 
make a noise, and are easy to catch with all sorts 
of decoys? 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


We offer three puzzles again this month for solution. 
1776, a certain town was abandoned by one side and taken possession of by the opposing side. 
word of each of the pictures. Put them in the same order as here. 
new-comers, and the finals will give the name of the place. 

No. 2. An important happening in September, 1846. 
The arrangement of the wording does not signify. 

No. 3. A noted happening in September, 1869, is pictured here. 


Thus thinking, young Ben to the trap made his 
way, when lo! it was sprung—he had captured 
his prey. 

But his heart was not in it and in less than a 
minute he set the bun free and it ran up a tree, 
where it chattered and chaffed and twittered and 
| langhed, like a boy out of jail without bondsman 
or bail. 

Aud Benjamin Page was cured of his rage for 
a squirrel imprisoned in a whirligig cage and he 
said to himself: 

“I now plainly see it has just the same right as 


T to be free.” Lamar Braumont. 
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Tue number class was reciting, and little Erma 
was sent to the blackboard to write the number 
ten in figures. She wrote it backwards, when a 
little boy, who was watching attentively, ex- 
claimed, ‘It's not right, teacher. The one wants 
to be on the haw side of the naught.”” 1 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Eto. 


1 
RIDDLE. 


1 was used in war of yore, 
Nowadays I’m used no more; 
1 live only in the sea, 

Yet the landaman over me 
Bowls along right merrily. 





No. 1. During the Revolutionary War, in September, 


Make a four-letter 
‘The initials will give the name of the 


Solvers need only get the fact correct in this puzzle. 
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GUESS? 


“Now tell,” 
Cried Nell. 
“Sometimes it’s big—sometimes it’s small. 
It has two hands and no feet at all. 
But atill,” 
Said Nell, 
“Phough it doesn’t run up it does run down. 
Its face is always healthy and round 
And it talks very prim and very precise. 
When I am good it says, so nice, 
‘Pretty—well! 
Little—Nell.” 





“But if I'm paughty, oh deary me! 
Ite voice is as solemn as it can be! 
Solemn and sorry and dreadfully clear, 
And the more I don’t listen, the more I hear 
‘Do’s you’d—oughter, 
Lit-tle—daughter.’ 
“Can’t you guess it, you funny folks? 
Something that runs but never walks? 
Well, well!” 
Cried Nell, 
“If you can’t {magine, I'll have to ’splain, 
And I won’t make such a hard riddle again. 
You must have a key before It will talk. 
Turn the key—and there's a ——?” 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


ee. -— 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little Dick's mamma had found some tiny 
holes in a skirt which she called moth-holes. A 
few days afterward little Dick appeared with a 
very large hole in his kilt. ‘“Why, Dick,”’ said 
mamma, ‘‘what have you been doing to tear your ! 
skirt so?" “Mamma,” said Dick, soberly, putting | 
three little fat fingers through the hole and re- 
garding it dubiously, ‘I think this must be a 
butterfly hole.” 

As grandma and little Bessie were going to the , 
grape-vines, Bessie saw a snake in the grass. In 
excited tones she called: ‘‘Grandma, come quick 





and see! Here is a little snake; he is all green. 





| He hasn't begun to ripen!”’ 


2, 
HIDDEN ANAGRAMD. 


The day of the county fair dawned bright — 
—— nota cloud was to be seen tn the sky, and if 


we had had the whole —— to choose from we 
could not have selected one which seemed more 
propitious. 


Our friend Roberts, the railway manager, who 
was deeply interested in the races, had offered to 
—— — — for the use of our party which w: 
without exception, ——- ——- —, and all full of 
enthusiasm about the —— —, except our rich old 
maiden aunt, who repeatedly declared that she 
would rather stay at home and —— — all day, 
than be dragged to such an exhibition, where she 
knew she should be bored to death, and Roberts 
would surely be beaten. Forsome unknown reason 
she regarded our friend with great disfavor and, 
indeed, tn her estimation, he was altogether a —— 
— to depend upon, to use a favorite expression 
of hers at whist; and she asked me, with a comi 
cal look of hopelessness and a contemptuous sniff, 
— .— do you think, if he rides the best 
horse and has the inside track?” 


3. 


PL. 

Het dwin-wotref dan teh tolive, yeth phiredes yion 
oga, 

Dan het birre-sroe dna eth shirco eddi dima het 


remuins wolg, 
Tub no eth Iihl het engdol-ord, dan cth treas ni teh 


odow, 
Nad het lowely wronlufes yb teh krobo ni mutuna 
yetuba doots. —Tranby. 


4. 
DISSECTED BIRDS. 
Dissect a brilliant color, and a coin, and find: 


1. Ahigh wind. 2 Alms. 8. Aged. 4. A narrow 
road. 5. A constellation. 6. Solitary. 7. A poem. 


8. Necessity. 9. An ancient physician. 10. The 
mother of Castorand Pollux. U. Singular. 12. The 
end of the race. 13. Two kinds of whips. 14, Five 


irls and three buys. 15. An opening in a wood. 
is. Part of achair. 17. Very old. 18. Happy. 19. 
Avalley. 20. A large piece of wood. 21. A utensti 
for dipping. 22. Two giants mentioned in the Bible. 
2. The point on the stem at which the leaf is 
developed. 2%. A genus of trees and shrubs. 25. 
The head of the faculty. 26. Two animals. 27. 
Eleven verbs. 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Spear, mint—spearmint. 


2. 1, Paris. 2. Seine. 3. Tuileries. 4. Arras. 5. 
Capet. 6. Martel. 7. Jeanne d'Arc. 8. Pepin 
Whole: President Jean Paul Pierro Casimir-Périer. 


B. Simoon (sigh) ; silent (sigh). 
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BEST. 


‘The British barque Trufalgar has just arrived tt | | 
London Dock, after an experience which would | 
make an excellent book of adventure, with one 
youth for the hero. This was a boy between 
ulghteen and nineteen, named William Shatton. 
Che Trafalgar had sailed from Cardiff to New 
York, and then proceeded to Batavia, where her 
troubles began. Three of the crew deserted, and 
only one was found and brought back. Then the | 
second officer got into such trouble by thrashing 
one of the crew that he was granted his discharge. 
Orders were Issued that the crew were not to go on 
shore, fur fear they would be stricken down with | 
Java fever; but despite this precaution, the captain | 
fell 11 of it and died. | 


| 
The steward and six of the crew, who were | 
present at his burial, svon complained of feellng. 
i and as there was little hope of their reco 
ng the miasma tpors of the port, It was | 

Hecided to set xall fo tralia 

The crew now numb twenty-th 
officer having taken the captain’s pi 
one four men, beginning with the capta 
and died. The whole responsibi 
vessel now depended on the yout! 
had {eet completed his term of x 
had been promoted to the post of th 
mainly because of his knowledge of navig: 

A sallmaker was now the only other person who 
had the remotest idea of an officer's duties, or who. 
had the confidence to unde 
barque whil Shatton snate! 
rest. Th c sailing the a 
sometlines seemed hopeless, bu 
lost heart. In the Inc 


His LEVEL 



























are 


e an the cook died, the 











sixth victin of the passage. 

The best men h ed; the scum of the ship 
remained. They sed to clean and overhaul 
the vessel, or to doa thing more than was 


absolutely necessary to get her into port. Mr. 


through It all he worked, doing everybody's duty 
vo far as he was able. He was evidently a fatalist, 
and real! had no authority over the 
ot waste his strength in resentinent when | 
w not obey orders, 
f you don't like to work, you needn't,” he said. | 
“This has to be done, that has to be done, but if 
you won't do it, Pean’t help it, EF shall do my best.” 
Port Fairy wis at last sighted, but a or two 
“terrible 
wale. There’ wix but one way to weather the 
storm, and that was to run before it. Sail was 
shortened, as the gale rose, and the ship 
scudded before the sturm for several hours under 
the two lower topsails and the foresail. Before 
sail could be shortened again, however, the topsall 
and main lower topsail were blown clean out of 
the bolt ropes. 

As soon as the sea fell, the ship stood In toward 
the Victorian coast, and was safely piloted up the 
bay. 
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GENTLE REPROOF. 


Among the many anecdotes which illustrate the 
rare character of William Augustus Muhlenberg 
is one which is told of him at the time he taught in 
Flushing Institute. 


He was most unsparing of his own faults, even 
re hi Wh cone 





be 











ng a severe rebuke to hin 
Muhlenbe rg at night put into his hand a little 
which contained money, and a brief note in which | 
he deplored that he had “lost his temper in the 
morning, and spoiled his admonition by impatient 
tones and ugly yooks.” 

The note went on to 

















you this Charity Box, to whi 

dd something every time I offend in a 

about the tise of which I promise 
By this } 

least be the oc 





» also be and tr 
ways of impressing upon the mind of his 
the ground of the morning’s reproof—the fault he 
wished to guard against and overcome 
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‘TEMPERANCE AND OBSTINACY. 


The tempera principles of the regiment of 
Iitnois Infantry Volunteers, known as the "One 
Hundred and Two Dozen,” are well Mlustrated in | 
an Incident related by the regimental chaplain. In) 
the battle of Champion Hills Orderly Sergeant | 
Abraham Newland, company 1), was shot in the, 
face, and teft to die upon the fleld, but was picked 
up later aud carried to the hospital. 


Sergeant Newland’s 
be all shot to pieces, and be was ina sinking condi. 
ton. Seeing this the surgeon ordered him to have 
a little brandy, which the dying man, as they 
thought him to be, refused. The surgeon told bin 
he must take some stimulant or die. 

Newland motioned for paper and pencil and 
wrote, “If 1 die, £ will die sobe: 
Thisobstin wered the surgeon for a moment | 
and he mutte: Dte then.” But his kind heart 
conquered and he gave the sergeant the best of , 
attention, and saw him recover with scarcely a | 
of the wound. The surgeon remarked after 




















“Sergeant Newland was too obstinate about the 
brandy; but no doubt his temperance principles 
saved his life. canine a drinking, man never could 
have rallied from such a wound.” 











| 
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FOREST AIR. 

There jy a general impression that the humidity 
of the alr fa greater in the woods than in the 
open fields. This is contradicted, however, by the 
result of observations recently made in Ger 


It was found there that the humidity, both re 
and absolute, was slightly greater In the open than 
in the woods, and this’ was true equally it the 
morning and in the afternoon. 

As to the temperature of the air among the tree: 
it was a trifle higher than tn the open tn the morn. 
ing. and ina more marked degree in the aftern 
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Mrs. BROWN, upon moving Into the co: 
decided that she must purchase a dog: an 
thinking the matter over enrefully, concluded that 
she would buy an oeean gres bound. 








tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 
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Shatton himseit had a few days of the fever, but | {i 


jaws and mouth seemed to! 0 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
{ Ade. 
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Mellin’s Food 1s food—not medicine. 
oa 


“Nothing better,” Cutler's Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsain.—Dr. John Ware, Boston. $0 cts. and $1. (Ade. 
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RUN 
EASY. 
ie 


What is More Attractive 


Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright com. 
plexion? For it, use PozzoN1’s POWDER 





WHY SUFFER Headache | 
when you can be relieved | 
by using 


Patch’s 
Novus Headache 


Tablets ? 
10 Tablets—10 Cents. 


Buy of your Dru . If he 
hasn’t them send 12 cents to 


THE B. L. PATCH CO., 


91 Broad St., Boston. 








My Poor Head. 
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Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Go tls 


ell Pepsin Gum. 
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mn of Chewing 
s Remedy 
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tar : grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package, 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
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‘offer, as they were unable to obtain a new name in season to 
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The New Eagle Pencil Sharpener. 
You will find ie at your 54 pitone r’s or Storekeey {aly poe 
Work: 





THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH 
In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 


THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth for§ 
an after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots. § 2 


by all 


~ DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 


i BEECH SNM SENSE EAR-DRUMS. 
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BAILEY’S RUBBER 


Sewing Finger. 





Made to prevent 


ricking and disfij 
finger in sewing. 


ose who sew 


ring the fore- 
ill recognize its 


tn 





value. It avoids cai callous or sore fingers. 
Will not slip off. Is it, elastic and comfortable. 
i Ribbed on the inside, and ventilated at small end to 


avoid sweating or drawing. Three sizes, small,medium | 

and large. For sale by dry goods houses, or one sent 
by mail ‘Mor 3 two-cent stam: Sfor 25 cents. Cat- 
alogue mailed free, of Every! g in Rubber Goods. 


C.J, BAILEY & C0., 22 aren St, Boston, Mass.' and a Biblical Atlas of twelve full-page Maps in colors. 
closed as illustrated is 5 x 8 inches by 1 
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REVERSIBLE ¥ 


Raphael, 
“Phe “LINENE are tie Best and Bost Economical 





Angelo, Rubens, Tasso 


Collars and Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
hoth sides finished alike, and, bein, 


reversible, one 


a. 
"A box of Ten 
« Paircof Cutts for Twenty-Five Cents, 
Collar and Pair of Cuffs by mail for Six 
size, Addr 
OLLAR COMB ANY, 
ai Kilby St, pestis 







SIBL. 
New York, 


rum in the world. Hun 

ing benefited where med- 

Thas failed. Nostring or wire 

‘ent to irritate the ear. Write 

for pamphlet. WILSON EAR-ORUM CO 
100 Trust Building, LOUISVILLE, KY. | 


| Thoughts of an Idle Fellow; 


| Bible. 
with marginal References, also Helps to the Study of the Bible, 


| 


| 


|for Teachers. 





A Sixty Days’ Offer. 


This handy- volume edition of standard, 
authors is bound in extra cloth board covers, 
silver embossed sides and back. Size 4% x6 
inches. Price per volume, postage paid, 
40 cents. 


Rab and _ his Vicar of Wakefield; Idle 
‘Tales from Shakespeare ; 
Sesame and Lilies ; Ethics of the Dust ; Pleasures of Life ; 
Scarlet Letter; House of the Seven Gables; Mosses from 
an Old Manse; ‘Iwice-Told ‘Tales; Bacon’s Essays ; 
Emerson’s Essays, First Series; Emerson’s Essays, Second Series; Represent 
ative Men; Thoughts, Marcus Aurelius; Discourses, Epictetus; Imitation of 
Christ ; Addresses, Drummond ; Chesterfield’s Letters; Reveries of a Bachelor: 


Dream Life; Sartor Resartus ; Heroes and Hero Worship; Uncle Tom's Cabin, 


Friends ; 











Any Companion subscriber who will send us one new sub- 
./scriber within the next sixty days will be given any six of the 
books mentioned above. Postage on the six books 25 cents extra. 


An Offer Renewed. 


On the 14th of June the following special Bible offer appeared 
in Tue Companion. The offer expired on the 14th of August: 
‘| since then scores of our subscribers have asked us to prolong the 





secure the Bible. We now renew the offer until October 31, 1894. 


Any Companion subscriber who secures One New Subscriber 
between September 21, and October 31, 1894, will be en- 
titled to one of these superb $2.50 Bibles. 


Description. This is an Oxford Sunday School Teacher's 
Reprint edition containing the Old and New Testaments. 


comprising all the additional matter that is contained in 





The Oxford Bible 


Has been carefully revised and enlarged from time 
to time by Dr. Stubbs, Bishop of Chester, Dr. Edwin Palmer. 
Archdeacon of Oxford, Dr. Angus, and other eminent scholars. 
The scientific information was prepared under the supervision of 
Professors Rolleston, Westwood, Lawson and Earle—names of 
the highest authority in their several departments. Summaries 
of the several books with Copious Explanatory Notes, Tables 
Illustrative of Scriptural History, the Characteristics of Bible 
Lands, a Complete Index of Subjects. Concordance, Dictionary 
and History of the Interval between the Old and New Testaments. 
Its size 
34 thick. It contains 1350 
pages. It is beautifully and sanly! bound in French seal. 





! 


; Pablishers The Youth's Companion, 


divinity circuit, round corners, gold edges. Send us One new 
|subscriber at $1.75 and 20 cents for postage, and we will send 
‘you by return mail this magnificent Bible. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Avenue. 


Pais o 
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DANGEROUS TREE. 


Everywhere the manchinee! has the unenyiable 
reputation of being a most dangerous tree, in the 
shade of which it is never safe to rest. This evil 
reputation has its origin in the poisonous qualities 
of the sap and fruit of a tree of this kind found in 
Africa—the arborescent euphorbia. This tree has 
a magnificent but most peculiar appearance, and 
the thickness of its foliage, which wholly excludes 
the sun, seems to invite the traveller to rest beneath 
its branches. 

The pegroes havea way of taking advantage of 
the delightfully cool shade, and at the same time 
stvoiding the danger from the poisonous droppings 
of thetree. They erect a thatched roof below the 
lowest branches, and then repose in peace and 
security 

M. Trémaux, in a narrative of his excursion to 















th rborescent euphorbias. 

“While taking a view of Cacane,” he says, “I 
asked one of the negroes who stood near me, to go 
and seat himself under a great euphorbia which 
stood in the foreground. At first he hesitated; 
{nen after a little he decided to yield, but not 
without raising his eyes many times in appre 
hension toward the branches of the tree. 

“I was about to climb upon a rock to break off 
a branech.—whieh I brought home with me to 
France,—but the negro seeing me approach, fled 
in terror from the shade of the deadly ‘tree, 
esticulating wildly, and shouting words ina 
language which I” could not comprehend. His 
signs, however, and a few Arab words uttered by 
one of the bystanders: ‘Do you mean to die?’ 
made me understand that in touching the tree I 
was running a serious risk. 

“But the thing was don 
in my hand. Immediately a mil 
forth,—in much greater quantity than I could 
have imagined from what I knew of these plants 
in other countries,—covering my clothes and 
penetrating even to my skin. 

“The features and gestures of the negroe 
pressed their fear. They made me unde 
that if the white juice touched one of the numero: 
wounds which T at that time had on my body, I 
should die; and that it was dangerous even to let 
it touch the skin. 

“It is with this juice that they poison their 
weapons in order to make their Wounds mortal. 
They first thicken it till it acquires the consistency 
of paste; then they dip in it the points or blades of 
the weapons which they wish to poison.” 

Trees of this kind are often twenty four feet in 
diameter, and seventy feet in circumference. The 
greatest height of trees of this size is twenty-four 
eet. The trunk and large branches are of hard 
wood; the smaller branches consist mostly of pith 
aud parenchyma, sustained by a slender woody 
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CRITICISM. 


Beware of the habit of petty criticism. ir it) JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
FISSSTSSTSTSTTISTTTSEER% 


takes possession of you it will make you disagree. 


able, uncomfortable and a laughing stock. Such 
was the lamentetbteerse of Cyrus Small. 


His time was largely spent in discovering the 
faults and shortcomings of things animate and 
inanimate, while Mrs. Small, as it 
equally vigilant in attemptin, 
something of which she coul 
can’t pick any flaws in that!” 

Once she thought this happiness would be hers. 
A certain man in the town inherited large wealth 
under peculiar circumstance It was his under 
the law, but when the court awarded it to him he 
stood up and said that, in view of all the facts in 
the case, he believed that the property belonged of 
right to another heir. His action was generally 
looked upon as a noble one. 

Mrs. Small was loud in her expressions of praise. 

“Yes, [ know,” said her husband; * twa 
thing. Few men would have done it; a 
why he felt so awkward to stand up the 
what he did. He showed that he felt em 
by the way he stood. 

“Cyrus Small! T should hope you wouldn't tind 
fault with his attitude when he was doing such a 
grand thing: 

“Oh, no, T have no wish to criticise,” said Cyrus; 
“but if /had been on the platform, facing ail those 
people, F should have tried to foe out alittle move.” 
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HER GRAC 


An Englishwoman of rank, a duchess, while 
kind-hearted in the main, was careless about many 
matters which affected the happiness of others, 
particularly the tradespeople whom she patron. 
ized. She was apt to forget to pay her bills until 
annoyance and sometimes distress resulted. 


A milliner, whose large bill had been repeatedly 
ignored by the duchess, at last determined to send 
her little girl, a pretty child of ten years, to beg 
for the money which was so much needed 

“Be sure to say ‘your grace’ to the duchess,” 
said the anxious ‘mother; and the child gravely 
promised to remember. 

When, after long waiting, she was ushered into 
the duchess’s presence, the little girl dropped a low 
courtesy, and then, folding her hands and closing 
her eyes, she said softly, “For what Lam about to 
receive, may the Lord make me truly thankful.” 





















As she opened her eyes and turned her wistful | 


aze on the duchess, that light-hearted person 


ushed very red, and without delay made out a fi 


check for the amount due to the milliner. 

The little girl, happy in the belief that she had 
done the errand exactly as she had been told, 
departed joyfully; but ‘the quick-witted duchess 
knew that the lesson she had received had never 
been intended, and felt its reproof all the more. 


———_~+e-+_____ 
TRYING. 


There are some cases in which a correct musical 
ear causes its possessor a good deal of discomfort. 


“I suppose you heard Squire 
ter’s voice pretty loud in the hymns, my dear?” 
said Parson Faweett, inquiringly, to his little wife 
at the close of the morning service. “I used to 
think when she lived here before her arriage 
that her voice was very strong, but not—er—not 
exactly reliable, perhaps, as to pitch.” 

“Mr. Fawcett,” replied the minister's wife, while 
a flush rose to her thin cheeks, “I suppose she that 
was Arabella Sampson thinks she is praising the 
Lord when she sings; and far be it from me to say 
that she doesn’t; but I must say that it’s all T can 


do to praise Him at the same time!” 





mpson's daugh. 
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THE man who wanted to buy a bieyele “on the 
Jusolvent plan” was uot inventing a ew method, 





but only anew name 


the Sudan, has an interesting passage re pecting | 


and the broken braneh | 








HE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Mellin’s Food {s food—not medicine. 


F al 














consists in their perfect purity and great strength. (dc. undays.. Wear it every day 
Sand it Will last. so much longer 

and always look so much better 
qthat you'll be giad you did not 








Uniforms and 
















ere 
weights; dark colors, absolute 
fast. Pants have double seat 
double knees and patent, waist 
@ bands, making them extra durable, 
d J4 to Complete suit, ext 
pants and cap for $3.64, or $4.00 post-paid. | J/on 
refunded if desired. Address the makers, 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS., 2:" a3: encsgorn 
Never Mind 


what you have tried in the form 
of ointments, suppositories or 
liquid applications. If you suf. 
fer from 


Piles, Fissure, Fistula, 


etc., you should not put off 
another day a trial of our 


DRY HEATED 
“<acozic Vapor Cure. 









GIRLS. 


AND 
Send 2-cent stamp for 
Catalogue. 












Insti ts, Di 5, 
Brass Band ince 
Books, keys, directions for ever; 
HOME COURS : 
Addre: BARNES? 
SCHOOL, 
86.00 and KS FOR BOYS 
N KODAK COMPANY, ROcHESTE: ¥. | 
Made to Measure. 


cutwiozue, 4 _uiustrations, Lyon & He: 
detail in each lesson, Circular, full 
"i Laclede Bldg., 8 Mo. 
Tailor-Made Suit 
Quality and finish superior to 


810.00 ‘Thorough instruction guaranteed. 
explanation, free. 
SHORTHAND © 
Shorthand, — keterehces Merenants? Nat. bia 
De ping and Printing Outfit $1.50. = ee 
$ l 2: 
made and a perfect fit. guar 











Is pric without velvet r. Rima © 
GontiGan ne Cue te tiaet Gothen It’s as different from all other 
or double-breasted. We pay expressage. inethods as earth and air, and the treatment is a 
We dk vial and extensine vositive pleasure in comparison with any oter. 
6 dO & Spectal and extensive Sent post-paid for $1.00. To learn what. former 





business in order work, 


. $6.00 up; Suits (tailor made), 8.75 
up; Plush Jackets, $12 up; Fine Cloth Jack- 
ets, $4.50 up; the New Golf Cape, $3 up. 
Samples to select from, full instructions for self-m: 
urement, and onr Fall Catalogue sent on receipt of 4 ¢ 
in stamps. Perfect fit guaranteed and at less cost than 
in buying ready-made. Ladies in New York and vici 


sufferers think of it, write for our cireular fr 
ty 
are invited to visit our branch in Cammeyer Building, 
#10-318 Sixth Ave, Address, mentioning Companion, 


wearers 3 
tsi aer LA DI ES, 
oY 
HARTMAN CLOAK GO., 21 Wooster Street, New York City. 
en eS 


HOW ARE YOUR 
= { ==. 
Are the old dishes ehipped and cracked and unsuited 
hy to setting off a spotless table- ‘We will replen- 
Co 3 Lovely FREE, “Why drink poor teas and coffees sind 
< r re 


China Closets? 
Named 


Hyacinths, 


Different Colors, 
for blooming in 
pots, sent by 
mail, postpaid, | 


For 10 Cents 


together with our 
beautifully iMlus- 
trated Catslogue 
of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Lilies, and other Bulbs, Plants and 
Fruits for fail planting and winter blooming 
and a sample copy of the Mayflower, 40 
pages, elegantly illustrated with two beautiful 
large colored plates Ail for 10 cts., postpaid. 

































Dinner, 
ts, Banquet and Hanging Lar 





s Ds, 
Clocks, Music Boxes : 
Chenille Table Covers; Invernesses, Cu 
Plate nives and Forks, Tumblers, G 
to Club Agents. GOOD INCOME 
getting orders for our celebrated Teas, 
king Powder and Spices. Work for all. $ 
scounts, 3 1-2 Ibs. fine teas by mail or express 
for $2.00. Charges paid. Headquarters in the United 
States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and S) 


BEAUTIFUL PANELS (size 14x 28 
inches) FREE to all Patrons. 


For New Terms and Premium Lists, address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





Cook Books, W 




















Box 239, 
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Best Fences and Gates for all pur- 


IN_ PRIZES 





$1.00 


Divided Into 41st prizes of S130 poses. Free catalog 2 giving partic- 
each, and 4 2d prizes of g100 ulars and prices. Write 
each will be given for the BEST DESIGNS in 





THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO., RICHMOND, IND. 


W.L. Douctas 
$3 SHOE 


WALL PAPER 


Send 2c. for complete detail information. Designs must 
be eatered before Nov. 15, 189. Designs nut awarded 
prizes will be returned, or bought at private sale. 

No matter where you ‘live, don't pay retail prices for 
wall paper. ai 


'S THC BEST. 
NO SQUEAKING. 




























































Businoed nisd bolt divect to cemectes ya ce Hetamall gecer $5. CORL DOVAN, 

SPECIAL FALL PAlCES: fara Fazer t= snd o> er 

ll pci alt ed aeuh mle ath re eda on =) *5.39POLICE,3 Sores. 
How to Paper and Economy in Home a a | 4 925952. WORKINGMEN. 

” will be sent at once, showing how to ge ye z ne FINE. Ss 
and wo willsend samples of tie & prise decigee sect $2.$1.25 BoySScHOOLSHOES, 
6, Explain whatyouwant, Send to nearest address. *LADIES- 

ALFRED PEATS, pert. 16. $28992 41.28 
y. 13th St., 198-138 W. Madison St., 3: BeSTDONGOL, | 
W YOR CHICAGO. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

= W:-L. DOUGLAS, 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
a save money by wearing the 
L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the Inrgest manufacturers of 
this grade of shocs In the w \rld, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits, Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we c 
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Corticelli 
Crochet Silk. 


al features of 
Silk are Fast Col- 
orsand High Lustre. 
It is used not or 

‘or Crochet 
t for Knitting 
kinds 


The brand ( 
ticelli is a guar 
antee of good 
quality wher 
ever found. This 
reputation has 
been obtaine 













































BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children's 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 





er wi 

¥ sider this fa 
== Awarded — the 
pma of Honor at the Cali- 


for 1894 
Darning, 2 new de- | 
Colors for Flowers, | 











ny 
\ “Blorence Home Neediework” 
ix now ready. Subjects: Corticelli 
, Signs; Knitting, Crochetand Correet 
! embroidered with Corticelli Wash Si 

Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will mail you | 


| the book, 96 pages, $0 illustrations, 
NONOUTUCK SILK CO. Florence 
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—=—MONEY SAVED=— 
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SATISFACTION OBTAINED 


Half-Hose. 


It is conceded that they are the best, and cheapest in the end 
tive Price-List and learn how these half-hos 


FIT SO NICELY AND WEAR SO LONG. 


Sold by the trade generally and®ybtainable direct from the makers 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 





Send for a Desc 
are constructed 80 as to 





om 6 


the outfits offered 


Cade. throughout the country this 
Foye = es, is the one that we especially re- 
The superiority of Burnett's Fluroring Extracts commend to COMPANION read- 


Handsome enough for 


| 





| enjoyment, 








LY iy can easily have thebestif 
== you only insist upon it. 
They are made for cooking and 
heating,in every conceivable style 
and size.for any kindof fuel and 
with prices from +10 to + 70. 
The genuine all bear this trade- 
mark andare sold with a written 
guarantee, First-class| 
everywhere handle them. 
WSR ‘The Michigan Stove Company, 
LARGEST MAKERS OF STOVES AND RANGES IN THE WORLD 
DETROIT, CHICAGO, BUFFALO. NEW YORK CITY. 








brings comfort and improve. 
KNOWLEDGE pre cee tenaa te pebsanai 
when rightly used. ‘Khe many, who live 
bette, pthers and enjoy life more,with less expen 
diture, by 1 promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid | ive principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pl. ste, the refreshi- 
eth perties of a perfect laxative, 
dispelling Colds, 
ently euring C 
to millions, a 
<lical 



























ches and Feyers, and pei 
stipation. It has given satisfaetic 
met with the approval of the am 
because Mt acts on the Kidneys, Liver 
without weakening thetn, and it is perfectly free from 
ery objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
* by all druggists in 50-cent and $1.00 bottles, 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
s pals, whose name is printed on every 
package, also. the name 8 of Figs; and, being 
well informed, you will cept any Substitute if 
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Adopted 1894 
By THE 
Intercollegiate 

Association, 


and must be used in all match 
games, 


Prices intiator,>5-00 


Spalding’s Complete Foot 
all Catalogue Sent Free, 


Spaiding's Official Foot Balt 













Guide, 1894, by Walter 
Camp, containing the 
ew rules, and other 
valuable information, 












by mail. Price,ioc, & 


A-G.SPALDING & BRO 


ABW YORK CHIGAGO PHILADELPHIA 












Californiafruit 
CHEWING GuM. 
THE SWEETEST THING ON EARTH. 


Sweetens the breath, aids digestion, prevents 
dyspepsia. Take none but PRIMLEY'S, 
Send five outside wrappers of either California Fruit 
or Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum and 10 cents, and we 
will send you BkATRICE HARRADEN’s famous book 
that Pasa in the Night." Write for list of 1,700 


J, PPRIMLEY, Chicago. tl, 
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Youth's Companion {x an illustrated weekly 
whe ca Of einht pases, Ita subscription price ts $1.76 
@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pagen are often given to sub. 
ceribers in a single weekly lesue of the paper. —A\ 
additional pages over elght—which is the number 

ven for $1.75—are ® gift to the subscribers from 


6 publlis 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
Saring the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
eeriver directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. | 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
Should be made in a Posconice Money-Order, Bank | 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to rexister letters whenever requested to | 

Jo 80. 

Sliver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to ns in @ letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. | 


Reenewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
eeipt of money by us before the date epposite your 

















name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. | 
Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 


must be notitied by letter when a subseriher wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
ks unless your Post-oftice address ts given. | 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your puper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books untess this is done. 
Caution against paying money to strangers 
fo renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions | 
Companion by the payment of money to 
If subscribers do 


strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scription: » Of these Axents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has | 
received the paper for from one totwoinonths. The | 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be @ guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, | 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
‘1 Columbus Avenue. 








ERUPTIVE FEVERS. 


Eruptive fevers,—by which term are meant true 
and German measles, small-pox, chicken-pox and 
ecarlet fever,—as they occur in children, are less 
dangerous than is commonly supposed. 

All of them are self-lmiting; that ts, they run 
their own course, and none of them are amenable 
to any special form of treatment. 

Nor should the possibility of their attacking the 
child at a tender age occasion any special anxiety. 
There are many cases on record in which such 
diseases have attacked infants within a few hours 
after birth; and where the general health of the 
ttle patient has been favorable to such an issue, 
the recovery has been rapid and complete. 

In fact, It may be stated as a general rule that if 
the sufferer from an eruptive fever has a good 
constitution, he will have nothing to fear from an 
attack of any of the diseases named above. 

They are all to be regarded simply as eruptive 
forms of fever. In each there is rise of tempera. 
ture, great thirst, anda full, rapid pulse, together 
with the characteristic eruption peculiar to the 
diseaxe. 

In view of these facts, the treatment of an 
ordinary case of eruptive fever becomes identical 
with that of fevers in general; that is, it is directed 
toward a reduction of the high temperature and a 
relief of the accompanying symptoms. 

It ig not necessary to be concerned about the 
eruption itself, except perhaps in the case of 
measles, when we should keep the skin protected 
from irritation. To prevent itching, and also to 
keep the skin cool, we may bathe the patient very 
gently in a weak solution of carbolic acid. 

It is best to seek the advice of a good physician 
in every case of eruptive fever, as in many 
Instances the system Is in a more weakened condi. 
tion than is supposed, and the fever fs liable to run 
into a longer and more complex course. 

Asevery form of fever ts attended with loss of 
strength to a greater or less degree, a course of 
tonic treatment should be given after the patient 
has xo far recovered ag to be up and about. 

The attack will be short, however, and the 
recovery speedy, if the sufferer is blessed witha 
constitution which presents no weak points for the 
ivantage of the adversary. 
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BERZELIUS. 


The Polytechnic School of Paris has upon one of 
the buildings enclosing its recreation ground a 
clock which is known by the name of Berzellus. A 
legend connected with it 1s told by 1’JWustration, 
although the paper doex not vouch for it as a 
“really, truly story,” but owns that it must have 
emanated from the fanciful mind of some inmate 
of the school. Poxsibly, however, the main facts 
of the story are true, and the embroidery has been 
laid on, bit by bit, with ench telling. 

In 1819 the Swedish scientist, Berzelius, during } 
his stay in Paris, went to the school to make some 
experiments In physics and chemistry before the 
pupils. To show the necessity of air In the respira. | 
tion of animals, he placed a sparrow under the | 
receiver of the air-pump, and created a vacuum, | 

Atthe moment when the bird was about to die 
for lack of oxygen, the cry of “Merey! mercy!” , 
echoed from all sides of the amphitheatre. Ber. | 
zellus acquiesced in the decision of his humane ! 
audience, and released the bird, which flew at onc 
out of the hall. 

After that day a strange thing happened, and 
kept on happening. Every Wednesday and Sun. 
day, at the moment when the great hand of the 
clock was within one minute of ten, and would in 
sixty seconds mark the fatal hour of leaving the 




















| into their 


!no sign of in: 


| evolution is, 





HE YOUTH’S 


seemed to stop it, and the astonished doorkeeper 
noticed that thie last minute had an inconceivable 
length. 

The fact was noted again and again, and a watch 
was set to discover the cause. Then it was ascer- 
tained that the happy delay was caused by a 
sparrow which, at the precise second, had lighted 
onthe great hand of the clock. Of course it was 
Berzelius’s sparrow! 

Now comes the sad and unnecessary part of the 
story. The doorkeeper one day covered the hands 
with some sticky substance, caught the gratefal 
bird, and put it to death. The school gave it a 
superb funeral, and it was buried in a corner of 
the great court. That day the clock, which had 
evidently been a party to the conspiracy, received 
the name of Berzelius. * 


DANGEROUS COURAGE. 


Beside the regular tamers of wild beasts, of 
whom the public know from having seen them at 
their work, there are some more obscure heroes in 
a wild beast show, namely, the grooms. These are 
the men who live among the wild beasts; who go 
ages every day, and sleep within a few 
feet of the iron bars in order to be ready for 
any emergency. Cleveland Moffett, in McClure’s 
Magazine, says that from living thus in an atmos. 
phere of perpetual danger, the grooms ¢ to 
have a curious indifference to claws and fangs. 



















me 


one must admire a man who can be 
danger. The lion-tamer, William Philadel. | 
vyhia, is such a man. Many times had I watched 
him in bi ‘act” with Bla Prince, and wondered 
whether the lion was really in earnest as he struck 
with such 





Ever r pain | 


and fac 






















and roare pparent viciousness, or 
whether he had simply been trained to play a part. 
Certainly the lion looked as if his one désire was | 


sed him so with rod 
under his yellow 


to kill the little man who te 
and whip, smiling all the tini 
moustache. 

One night Black Prince sprang ten feet through 
the air straight at Philadelphia, who saved his life | 
by dodging, but did not escape the sweep of the | 
lion’s forearm. 

No one knew that, however, for the tamer showed 
jury, but brought his heavy whip | 
nging cut over the lion’s head, and | 














down with a st 





went through the “act,” holding a handkerchief to 
his face now and then, but smiling as before. 
When he left the ring it was found that one of 





d his cheek open almost 
ling. 


the lion’s claws had 
from eye to lip; and yet the man was st 
“He meant to kill 1 
‘ace was being bound up. 
We will never show that lon again,” said the 
manager, much excited. 
“Oh yes, we will,” answered the wounded 
“I will make him work to-morrow as usual.’ 
And he did, teasing and prodding him that day 
as never before, as if daring him to do his worst 








tamer. 








“ DADDY-LONG-LEGS.” 


Almost every one is well acquainted with that 
extraordinary insect called “ daddy-long-legs,” 
which makes its annual first appearance in the 
month of May. But every one does not know, 
what Mr. 8. H. Scudder has recently abundantly 
demonstrated, that this strange little creature, 
towering high above its fellows on its thread-like 
stilts, is probably, as its name may be thought to 
imply, a more ancient inhabitant of Ameriea than 
any representative of the human species 
ck in tertiar 
m n world, it 
in that part of th 


OLD 




















time, at the very dawn of the 
estors lived in great numbers 















Colorado. fossil re of these ingects 
show the characteristic 6 that mark them 
to-day, although new species have taken the place 


of the old; for even daddy-long 
and has attained to something t 
his view is, perhaps, a kind of civilized ex 
suitable to the exigencies of life in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries 





3 knows wh 








INCREDIBLE. 
t Hoolohan came over from Ireland, and 
after her a val in this country, “took 
with a resident of Governor's Island 








anded 





“Sure, ma’am, an’ phwat’s that mise?” der 





2,” said Philadelphia, as his | 


continent which we now call | 


COMPANION 


Mellin’s Food is food—not medicine. 
ag 


Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, % cents. (Ade. 








t 
CAde. | 





give you constant 
trouble; try our 
GO cts. per pair, post- 


YOUR SHEARS, MADAM, 


v-inch steel shears, warranted, 













jd. ‘They are made to cut and hold an edge. Our 76c. 
ade jack knife, razor steel, and the shears sent for 
0. s-page st free and “How to Use a Razor.” 
AHER & GROSH, 80 A St., Toledo, Ohio. 


SAVE 3s YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. It has 
120 Cross Tubes where sea ie of iron get 
intensely hot, thus m aking ONE stoveor fur- 
nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
proofs from prominent men, To introduce 
our Radiator, the first order from each 
NW neighborhood filled at the WHO LESA LE price, 
§ thus securing anagency, Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., i 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PECK & SNYDER’S 


COLLEGE RUGBY FOOT BALL 


@ Regulation Size. 





Outside cover made 
nglish grain 
bh 





and all 
of the finest workmanship 
throughout, Ball, complete 

i ‘or and ** Official 
containing latest 


cipt of $3.50 
price of this outfit 
I prices to clubs 
iforms on appli- 












with Brass Infl. 
Guide,” 

















cation. 
1 Foot Ball Guide,""with 
new rules,by mail, postpaid, 10 

complete Catalogue of A 


ho! 
free toa add 


S. 
PECK & SNYDER, 
P.O. Box 2751. New York City. 
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[ge a india 


You get a grip on the slice when you cut a loaf 
with the peculiar wavy edge of the famous 


3 Christy 
| Bread 
| Knife. 


The blade never slips and does its work like a 

|2 razor. Cuts new, hot bread same as old; cut 

nd makes carving a 

in knives for years. 

: World’s fodel Kitchen as the 

| Bl usehold Knife. Endorsed by Mrs. 
E ving and others, Sold b: 


| 








only 1 








returned should the goods prove vu 
Here is complete price-list of Christy 


BREAD KNIFE $.50 | HAM KNIFE 
CAKE KNIFE 50 | TABLE KNIVES 
FRUIT KNIFE -15| Set of Sik § 


The above 3 Knives / 4 99 | LEMON SLICER 
together for pre PARER 
75 


CARVER 
SPECIAL PREMIUM NOTICE. 
ial offer of Steinway Piano 
ium Offers to be awarded the 
st I tween now a: 
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IF YOU WANT A 











Bridget of her mistr ts the sunset gun boomed, 
on the evening of her arrival. 
“That? Oh, it’s the sunset,” replied the lady 





‘am !"? 
1 in astonishment. 
hearin’ that n’ise all yure loife, Oi suppose yez 
rrdly belave me, but in Oirland the sun’ goes 
down jist as aisy as aisy can be, ma'am, wid niver 
a bit av a sound!" 


“Is it, indade, r 
her hands rais 


ejaculated Bridget, with 
“Why, afther 
a 









HIS LAST NAME 


“What is your last name?” inquired a teacher of 
a new scholar. 
boy 


“Peter!” echoed the teacher, 
other name?” 

“Fairbanks,” responded the boy. 

“Then Fairbanks is your last name, of course,” 
said the teacher, eying the round-eyed, vacant. 
faced Peter with considerable severity. 

“Nom,” replied the child, respectfully. “My 
name was Fairbanks when I was born, but mother 
says they didn’t name me ‘Peter’ for ’most six 
months.” 


“Peter, nm 





“What is your 


BLARNEY. 
- The Boston Transcript quotes one of those 


inimitable compliments for which Hibernians are | 


famous. 


Patrick was in the drawing-room on some errand, 
and caught sight of hig mistress's photograph on 
the mantel. 

“Yes, Patrick,” said the lady, in response to 
some exclamation of hix, “that is my picture: but 
It flatters me a little.” 

“And sure, mum, It would have to flatter youn 

ood deal.” said Patrick, “to look as well ax you do 
jn my eyes, mum.” 











GOOD REASON. 


An exchange reports the sarcastic saying of a 
master of elocution who was instructing an un. 
usually dull pupil. 


“When you have finished your lecture,” said the 
teacher, “bow gracefully and leave the platform 
on tipto 

The pupil was dull, but not so very dull as not to 
feel surprised at this last remark. 

“On tiptoe?” he said. 

“Yew.” answered the teacher, “so as not wake 
the audience.” 









Ir names. could alwiys he depended upon, fly. 








Playground and entering school, an obstacle 


paper would make the best kites. 


’am,” replied the small | 
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THE MERRY GOBLIN. 
By the late Patience Stapleton, 


Author of “An Able Mariner.” “The Wreck of 
the Mary Mellus,” etc. 





**He can't go, Hetty Ann,” quavered Grand- 
father Watson. ‘His head’s full now of all sorts 
of unnateral idees. I wouldn't durst make up the 
things he does, for fear of wakeful nights.”’ 

“If you didn’t sleep nights, pa,"’ said the tired- 
looking little woman in rasty black, “you 
wouldn't get any rest at all, for you're always 
stirring before daylight.” 


“I aint no sluggard,” grinned the old man. | 


He was so little and old that Sammy, his 
grandson of eight years, weighed nearly as 
much as he. So rosy and fat was Sammy 
that it was hard to imagine he would ever 
be an old grandfather, too. 

“Kin I go?’ whined Sammy a second 
time, his persistent eye on his grandfather. 

“The poor child don’t have much pleas- 
ure, pa,”’ sighed the widow, ‘and he doos 
take a sight of comfort up mine with Cahill 
— it's dry and warm in the tunnel, too.” 

“His father afore him, Hetty Ann, was 
killed there by fallin’ rocks. He's a-goin’ 
inter the jaws of death.” 

“Aint no jaws of death when the mine 
aint bein’ worked,” snivelled Sammy, 
winding a red scarf about his neck. “Pa 
was killed more'n four years ago. I know 
jest the place, ’n’ aint ‘fraid, neither. 
Cahill says a boy needn't be scared of his 
own folks: 8 only them as has a grudgo 
against one ’at comes back.” 

“Cahill’s cracked!” muttered the old 
man, sourly. 

In fact, Cahill was ‘‘cracked.’’ He had 
drifted into the little mining camp of Tin 
Cup from nowhere, and no one knew any- 
thing about him. He was an old man 
with long white beard and hair, and there 
was a story that he had been hurt by the 
caving of a tunnel in Summit County. He 
boarded with Sammy's mother, but did 
not pay his board. She and Sammy and 
grandpa were, nevertheless, better off than - 
the village people who had built little 
homes near the mine that now gave them 
no work. 

Grandfather Watson had a pension which 
enabled them to live, and him to indulge 
in being often dictatorial. 

Sammy moved to the door, his eye on 
his mother. 

«“Well, don’t stay long, dear,’* she said, 
nervously, and then listened alone to 
grandpa’s gramblings. 

The weather was so cold that the breath 
froze on Sammy’s comforter as he crunched 
up-hill through the snow. Atadark hole in 
the white he stopped and yelled, Cahill!” 
again and again. A chorus of mocking 
.yells answered, and then the old man came 
blinking out. 

“So you got here first, Tricky,"’ said the 
boy. “It wasn’t fair. Here’s a doughnut 
for vou. Gran’pa’s got a spell of mind 
“cause I come, ’n’ says he’s goin’ to board 
somewhere else ’n’ take away his pension-money. 
It’s just talk, I guess, for he’s pretty good when 
he aint rheumaticky.” 

“1 heered 'em in there, Sammy, mortal loud,"* 
said Cahill, abstractedly eating the doughnut. 

“You're allus hearin’ them, which iy jest your 
foolishness.” 

“Oh, but I know ’em. 
long I can’t remember. 
in a stope —" 

“I know ‘bout stopes,” interrupted Sammy. 
“There’s lots in the tunnel. You go ina round 
hole ’n' work by yourself with a pick, ‘n’ if the 
hole stopped np there you'd be."” 

“I was working that day in the stope,"’ old | 
Cahill, went on, dreamily, “and my candle: 
wavered queer like. Then I heard a low tap, | 
tap. I thought first it might be my own pick. 
But I listened, and it was plainer. Rat, tat, tat! | 
‘It's the mine dwarfs,’ I says, ‘the little hump- 
backs, the earth-men who guard the gold and 
silver.’ | 

“IT ought to have minded them, but I feared the | 
men would laugh at me, so I caught up my pick. 
I was thinking, though, all the time of the! 
world outside,—the blue sky and the birds,—! 





I've been in mines so 
I was working one day 


and I hated that men must burrow underground, 
like reptiles, to get out the gold and silver.” 

“You heered them dwarfs?’’ questioned 
Sammy, shrilly. 

“Ay, and the solid rock began moving. 
Then a thousand tons of rock crushed on me, 
and my voice made no sound, though I tried hard 

‘to call. Long afterward I was in the sunlight 
| again, but the faces were strange around me, and 
'T had forgotten. When I try to remember the 
rock crushes me, and I can't breathe. Some day 
| I shall ask the dwarfs to give me back myself.”” 
| “You think they were mad ‘canse you didn’t 
; hurry right out when they warned you ?"’ asked 
the boy, his eves shining. 
“Miners say so, and the goblins never give 


of one subject. So they pushed a car up-grade 
into the tunnel, meaning to ride back on it. 
Their candles gleamed feebly in that lonely | 
darkness. An abandoned mine is the most | 
gruesome place on earth. 

“It aint so cold now,” said Sammy, shoving 
the car along in his turn. ‘Sometimes I wish all | 
the bears 'n’ coyotes 'n’ foxes ’n’ things would | 
come in here ’n’ stay nights when there's deep ' 
snow. They could all cuddle together ’n’ keep 
warm.” 

“They find holes in the rocks, and the bears 
are hibernating.” 

“I know that!’’ cried Sammy. ‘They crawl 
in somewhere 'n’ go to sleep, ’n" in spring they 
come out just as lean. I guess I’m fat enough 














Sammy Stared In Silence. 


warning but once. They're good to man to do 

that, for all the gold and silver is theirs. If you 

{was to sink a shaft down to the heart of the 

| tallest peaks you’d find caves where they live, all 

' glittering with jewels—and they have great sports, 
folks say.’’ 

“Aint none ever seen ’em ?"’ asked the boy. 

“A Cornishman here last fall said he had, but 
he drinked considerable, so I aint sure. He said 
one night he was going down from this mine 
alone, and he met a little mite of a fellow with a 
hump, on a horse. The dwarf went off at a 
| gallop whilst the man was crossing himself, being 
) afraid.” 

“Huh! I wouldn’t be ‘fraid,’* snuffed Sainmy, 
stamping his copper-toed boots to keep warm. 

“The hump comes from carrying gold, they 
say. I wouldn't be afraid myself, for they're a 
merry set, and might, if they wanted, show men 
the right lode and where rich mineral is.” 

“JT wish some of ’em would show us inin’rel, so 
that mean Mr. Atkins would open the mine. 
Folks say they don’t see how they're going to 
pull through the winter, and ma aint got a 
boarder.” 

“‘Let’s go ride!” cried the old man, who wearied 


to hibernate, but grandfather 'n’ you couldn't, | 
‘cause you're thin now.” 1 

“You'd cry for your mother and breakfast | 
pretty quick,”’ said the old man, sharply. ‘And 
how can a pauper lay on flesh now ?” 

Somewhat abashed, Sammy said he did uot 
know, as they turned into a side tunnel and left ; 
the car. 

«‘Here’s where they were working when Atkins 
sent word to quit!’’ called the old man, as he 
went ahead. 

“Pa was killed right near, then,’’ said the boy, 
reverently. “I gness where all the rock fell at 


Single Copies, Five Cents. 

“This,” said Cahill, seating himself on a rock 
in the chamber, where the men had just begun 
working when the mine was shut down, “is onc 
of the goblins’ own places. It was here, and not 
cut out by man. 

“I'd like to go down to Denver with some of 
this crumbling stuff to the owner of the mine, 
and tell him it is rieh in silver. They hadn't 
stuck pick in when they quit, but it has crumbled 
down and is crumbling. I think the goblins do 
it, and want the work to begin again.” 

“P'r'aps the goblins want miners working nigh 
’em,"’ said Sammy. 

“Goblins!"’ echoed the old inan, 

“Well, you are the funniest!” 
“You forget in two minutes, ‘n’ 

a-talkin’ about the goblins. 
eat?" 

“I don’t know. Somme of the men used 
to leave scraps of their dinners for them. 
The scraps were always gone when they 
came again; but it might have been rats. 
One old man always used to leave a bit of 
cake—he was lucky, too. He got rich and 
went East to live in a palace, they say. 
Bat our candles are going out—come on.”” 

Away rattled the car down to the en- 
trance. They went out in the glare of snow 
and snn, blinking queerly. Sammy was so 
very thoughtful all the evening over the 
fire that his grandfather became severe. 

“If that boy was mine, and kept on in 
them meanderin’s, not a inite of birthday 
he'd git this year,” said the old man; ‘not 
a@ mite, Hetty Ann, and brown bread for a 
cake."" 

Sammy smiled a wise old smile. Brown 
bread indeed! He knew his mother too 
well-for that, and his grandfather, too. 

Sure enough, one April morning there 
was the pleasant smell of cooking in the 
house, and he trudged twice to the village 
for groceries. The poor little store was 
almost barren of good things, and the faces 
in the cottage windows were pinched and 
meagre. Sammy wished he could give 
every boy in the place a cake, but grand- 
father had grumbled ut the expense of this 
small one. 

That night at supper the cake ornamented 
the table. There were drifts of frosting 
along the sides, and ‘‘Samuel"’ in chocolate 
letters. It was too pretty to cut, the boy 
said, and the old people had to be contented 
with a small loaf made of the leavings in 
the pan. So the cake was left on the 
dining-room table unmarred by a knife. 
Sammy took a last look at it as he went up 
to bed. 

At midnight, when the little house was 
still, a small, rosy, fat boy tiptoed cau- 
tiously to the table, lifted the cake on its 
plate and went hastily out-of-doors. Sammy 
was not walking in his sleep, for his eyes 
were wide and bright, and he had a most 
determined look. Outside he put on his 
rubber boots, and with the cake under his 
arm went painfully up the hill through the 
slush, for the night was warin and the 
snow was melting. 

At the entrance to the tunnel he hesi- 
tated—it looked so dark and lonesome. 

Perhaps, after all, a bear had gone in there to 
hibernate, and would come creeping out, hungry 
for a small, fat boy. Then he remembered again 
the charitable miner who left bits of cake for the 
goblins, and now lived in a palace. If Sammy 
Welch left a whole cake, and his birthday cake 
at that, might not the goblins be greatly pleased 
and generous in proportion? It was worth 
trying—imother was so poor, and all the people 
were talking of abandoning the village. 

Sammy lit his lantern and went in. ‘The car 
was gone—that was strange! Surely the goblins 
had taken it further in. He went slowly alone 





vacantly. 

said Sammy. 
you was just 
What do they 








the entrance—it was so long ago I ‘most forgot.’’ | the track toward the unworked chamber. The 
It was a strange thing that no one at Tin Cup ; cake felt very heavy, for it was awkward to carry ; 
had ever seen the owner of the mine. Even the | the candle in his lantern flickered, and his little 
superintendent himself was ignorant of his | legs ached. 
employer's identity. At the banks in Denver the Ahead, as he plodded along, he saw a chink of 
large sums to the credit of John Atkins were | light. and he stopped short with wildly beating 
| deposited by an elderly man looking like aj heart. It was so far to run back—and after all, 
‘servant. This man, when Sammy's father, Dick | they could catch him if they were evilly disposed ; 
| Welch, lay dead, came from his master with a | so he went on again. 
generous sum of money for the widow. The In the centre of the rocky chamber, sitting on a 
very miners felt they were working fora mystery, big rock, with a candle in his hat just as miners 
‘and it disheartened them from asking relief or | wear it, was a small man_with a humped back 
| work when the mine was summarily closed down, | and @ long brown beard. Saminy, his blue eyes 
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opened wide, stared in silence. This must be the 
very king of all the dwarfs, he was so large; and 
he looked kind, too, though hisebrown eyes had a 
stare of astonishment at seeing the boy. 

“Hullo, Mr. Goblin King,” said Sammy, in a 
trembling voice. “I guess you won't hurt me. 
Cahill said you wouldn't, and I have brought you 
my birthday cake.” 

“Of all things!’ said the goblin. 

“Yes; there was an oldgniner as gave the little 
men of the hills bits of cake, and he found gold 
and lives in a palace. So I brought you my 
cake. Perhaps you'd tell us where to find 
min’rel, 80 the mine kin be worked."’ 

“There seems to be good mineral right here, 
boy,”” said the goblin, calmly. «Sit down, 
Earth-boy, and tell me about yoursel: 

Sammy, quite at ease, handed the cake to the 
goblin, sat down on an adjacent rock and recited 
his small history, not forgetting his dead father 
or the poverty of the village. He thought the 
goblin had the kindest way in the world, and 
wished with all his heart that Grandfather 
Watson, that unbeliever, could see him. 

“So this Atkins left all the miners to starve, 
did he? cried the goblin. ‘He was mean 
enough. He brought them here; they built their 
homes in good faith; then whizz! away goes 
everything and they are stranded! What's your 
opinion of Atkins, Earth-boy ?” 

“Folks says he's miserl said Saimmy, ‘but 
mother thinks he is good. When father was 
killed he was good to her, ‘n’ she’s heard he’s 
been way off outer ‘Merica, and didn’t know. 
The boss here was in a hurry to quit, anyway, 
"cause he’d got a mine of his own as was begin- 
ning to pay.” 

“Earth-boy, you are a brave little chap to 
come here, and you shall be rewarded. I'll bring 
all the goblins here and turn hot silver through 
that rotten earth for men to find. The mine shall 
be worked again, and an Earth-boy will be the 
cause of it.”’. The goblin laughed merrily. ‘““Now 
we'll eat the cake, just you and 1."" 

“But the little mites o’ ones! Don’t they eat ?”” 
asked Sammy, anxiously. 

“Only gold and silver. Their stomachs won't 
stand food; they are lined with zinc. Click-click 
go the bits of gold and silver down like pennies 
into a tin bank.” 

As he ate the cake the merry goblin told so 
many entertaining tales of his subjects that 
Sammy felt all other companions were prosy 
indeed} He rose with a sigh when the goblin 
said it was time, and together they rode on the 
car to the entrance. Outside in the moonlight 
the goblin held out a gold-piece. 

“Take this, Earth-boy, to remember the king 
of the goblins, and be sure the mine shall be 
worked again. I myself will mount a goblin 
horse, ride to Denver and tell Atkins, who has got 
back to America, what a wicked man he was to 
land people on a desert island and leave them 
there.”” 

Sammy held out his hand then, for he wasa 
loving child, flang his arms around his strange 
friend's neck and kissed him. 

“I wish it was always goblins,”’ he said, and 
went dreamily down to the little house. 

He was found fast asleep with all his clothes 
on, very muddy, with the gold-piece in one fat 
hand. His mother never could understand his 
tale. The villagers said, ‘Nonsense!’ and 
Grandfather Watson had the gold-piece hidden | 
away. 

Some said that the story of the goblin was one | 
of Cahill’s fantasies. As for Grandfather Watson, 
he said it was witchcraft, and no good would 
come of that tunnel. 

But good did come, for the mine was worked | 
again, and Tin Cup took on a new air of pros- 
perity. In the rocky chamber rich mineral was | 
discovered, and for many years after Sammy's | 
birthday the silver stream flowed on. 

The minister of the village came up one day 
not loug after Sammy's visit to the goblin, and 
said that Mr. Atkins, becanse the boy’s father 
had been killed in the mine, meant to educate and 
provide for Samy. Money was sent every year, 
and the boy wrote letters to his unknown 
benefactor from time to time. 

When Sammy was a fine, manly lad of fifteen, 
a letter came from the rich Mr. Atkins at Denver, 
requiring Sammy to attend the University there, 
as he had finished the course at the Tin Cup 
school. There was great preparation, and many 
tears from a proud and happy little mother, who 
was glad, too, that her bright hoy should have 
opportunities. The minister had said that Mr. 
Atkins was a strange, lonely man, with no children 
nor relations to provide for. 

When Sammy went up in the elevator of a tall 
building in the city he felt scared and awkward, 
but be said nothing about his feelings. The 
elevator boy was small and wise, and suspected 
his passenger's timidity. 

“Goin’ up to Atkins's?” said the wise boy. | 
“Wal, onct you wouldn't ‘a’ seen hiin—he uset 




















| have been educated and taught accomplishments, 





shyly. A little humpbacked man with pleasant 
brown eves and long beard was sitting at a desk. 


“The merry goblin!"’ the boy said, with a cry 
of delight. 





PAST AND PRESENT. 


For usno Pust?’ Nay, what is present sweetness ? 
Dear yesterdays dissolving in to-day! 

The Past—it flowers in every new completeness 
Of thought, faith, hope; and shall be so for aye! 


Selected. —Wilham Channing Gannett. 








APPLIED ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Mr. Sherman hung up his hat and put his cane 
into the rack with an air of pleased expectancy. 
Then he stepped to the foot of the wide stairs and 
called, “Girls!” 

“Yes, papa!” 
voice. 

“It’s you, is it, Antoinette? I have two 
tickets for the electrical lecture this evening. 
Which of you would like to go with me?” 

There was a soft rustie in the upper hall, and 
a bright face looked down over the balustrade. 

“O papa, dear, I can’t go, possibly! It’s the 
Browning Club this evening, and I am writing a! 
paper for it now.”” 

«What are you writing about?’’ asked Mr. 
Sherman, who always affected to regard Browning 
as a joke. 

«The Ethical Teachings of Paracelsus,"’ replied | 
Miss Antoinette, with subdued pride. 

“The Ethical Teachings of Paracelsus,’’ he 
repeated, in an awed tone. ‘Don't let anything 
interfere with that. What's Gertrude going to do 
this evening ?”" 

“Why, it’s the amateur theatricals at Mrs. 
Henshaw’s, and Gertrude has a leading part.” 

«Well, has Bess anything on hand ?”” ' 

“Bess? Let me see. Oh, this is her evening | 
to help entertain the Working Girls’ Club.” 

“J don't seem to have daughters enough,” said 
Mr. Sherman, rather soberly, as he went up the 
stairs and turned toward his wife’s room. 

Miss Gertrude Sherman came home late from 
the amateur theatricals. The family had retired, 
and she quickly followed their example. She 
had slept what seemed to her but a very short 
time, when she was awakened by a hand on her 
shoulder, and opening her eyes, she saw her 
sisters beside her bed. They had thrown their 
wrappers over their nightdresses, and there were 
traces of tears on their faces. 

“What is the matter?’ she exclaimed, sitting 
up and looking from one to the other. 

“The matter is,’ said Antoinette, who was 
usually the spokesman for the sisters, “that we 
are three miserable sinners."” 

Gertrude lay back on her pillows and stared. 
“] suppose that is true enough,"’ she said. ‘‘We 
make the confession every Sunday. But what is 
the occasion for waking me at this unearthly 
hour to impress it on me ?’’ 

“Bess and I have talked it over half the night, 
and we can’t stand it any longer. And as for it 
being an unearthly hour, it's seven o’clock,”’ and 
Antoinette drew an easy-chair to the bedside and 
tucked a shawl around her as if she had come to 
stay. 

“Won't you move along, Gertrude,"* said Bess, 
“and let me get into bed with you before Nett 
begins? My feet are like lumps of ice.”” 

When Bess was comfortably settled, Antoinette 
began : 

“Yesterday afternoon, while I was busy on my 
Browning paper, papa came in and called up- 
stairs to us. I knew by the sound of his voice 
that he was pleased about something, and it 
seemed that he had tickets for the electrical 
lecture. You know if he has a single hobby in 
the world, it’s electricity. And when I told him 
I couldn't go, and you couldn't go, and Bess 
couldn’t go, he never said anything, only that he 
ought to have more daughters, or something like 
that, and went into mamma's room. 

“By and by I heard her ask him if be were 
more tired than usual, and he said, ‘No.’ Then 
she said, ‘Has anything gone wrong down town ?" 
and he said ‘No’ again. It was still for a while, 
and then I heard him say, ‘Where have our 
daughters gone ?" 

‘And mamma said you and Bess were ont, 
and that I was in ny room. And he said, ‘That 
isn’t what I mean. Where are the three little 
girls who loved to be with us, and were never 
happy away from us? There are three voung 
ladies who room in this house, and sit at table 
with us when it is convenient, but all their inter- 
ests and pleasures are outside their home. I 
wish we had our little girls back again.’ * 

Antoinette’s voice broke, and Bess sniffed 
audibly, and wiped her eyes with the sheet. 

“I don’t see,’ said Gertrude, to whom new 
ideas came slowly, ‘that we are different from 
other girls—that is, girls in our position. We 


called back a fresh, girlish 








reckoning up last night how much of our company 
papa and mamma had had, and it was dreadfully | 
little. When we were little children ‘twas pretty 
much all bother with us, with the whooping- 
cough and measles and all the other things.” 
“Yes, Gertrude Sherinan,”’ broke in Antoinette. 
“I've heard mamma say lots of times that you 
had everything there was to be had in that line.” 
“Well,” retorted Gertrude, ‘I don't believe I 
was stingy about it. I guess I shared whatever I 
had with you and Bess.” 

“And then,” continued Antoinette, too much 
in earnest to trifle, ‘‘we began going to school, 
and then away to school, and then abroad. And 
since then it’s away all summer, and out about 
every evening in the winter. I wonder our own 
father and mother don't hate us for our selfish- 
ness. And we sha'n't.have them always, either. 
Papa's hair is getting real gray.” 

Here three pairs of eyes grew dim. 

“And think of our dressmaking bills!" groaned 
Beas. 

“J don't want to think of them," said Antoin- 
ette. ‘It’s all dreadful! Something must be 
done.”” 

“And I'm going to begin this very morning by 
eating breakfast with the poor dears,” said 
Gertrude, getting quickly out of bed. ‘And if 
you don't want to be left behind, you had better 
fy.” 

Half an hour later Papa and Mamma Sherman, 
just beginning their usual téte-d-téte breakfast 
all by themselves, were astonished by the appear- 
ance of three tall, pretty girls, who, with their 
smiling faces and fresh toilets, brightened’ up the 
room like a burst of sunshine. Their father 
pushed back his chair and rose. 

“To what are we indebted for this unexpected 
pleasure?” he asked, bowing low before them, 
and he could make a courtly bow. 

“Gertrude has on a new tea-gown,” said 
Antoinette, as the girls rose from their profound 
courtesies, ‘‘and she wanted to try the effect of it 
on the assembled family. A sort of private 
rehearsal." 

“It isa very pretty dress, and Gertrude looks 
well in it,’ said Mr. Sherman, seating himself 
and beaming round on his daughters. ‘There 
isn’t one of you as handsome as your mother 
was at your age, but you will do very well.” 

Such a inerry breakfast ag it was! Bess told 
what a famous success the Working Girls’ enter- 
tainment was; Gertrude repeated bits of the 
play with great effect, and Antoinette answered 
gaily some good-natured thrusts at ‘“The Ethical 
Teachings of Paracelsus.”" 

“I don’t know when I have enjoyed a meal so 
{much,”” said Mr. Sherman, as he pushed back 
‘his chair reluctantly at the last minute. “We 
! should be pleased to see you again, ladies, when- 
ever you find it convenient.” 

“After breakfast, what?’’ asked Bess, as the 
three girls gathered in her room. 





“Bless you, no. We are going to invite only a 
dozen or fifteen people. Cake and coffee and 
ice-cream or sherbets will be all that is needed.” 
“Will they overrun the house, or will there te 
@ quiet corner where I can hide?’ asked papa 
with lively recollections of previous social 
functions. 

“Hide?” cried Bess. ‘‘Why, you dear boy 
you and manna are to be the chief ornaments o: 
the occasion. Andou needn't put on your dress 
suit,” she hastened to say, for signs of resistance 
appeared. “You can wear your Prince Alben. 
and be as comfortable as you please.”” 

“Whom shall you invite?’ asked mamma. 
beginning to feel an interest in the affair. 

“Our list isn't made out yet, but there will be 
only a few people whom you know,”’ answered 
Bess, and unsuspicious Mrs. Sherman asked nu 
more questions. 

When the day came, who should happen in but 
Aunt Mary, for one of her rare all-day visits. 
Then early in the evening the bell rang, and in” 
came Mr. and Mrs. Blackwood from around the 
corner, old and dear neighbors. And when it 
rang again, there was Mrs. Lawrence, witl, 
mamma's old schoolmate. Then the Huntoon. 
came over from across the street, with the student 
cousin, a little ill at ease. Then half a dozen 
more pleasant people came in. 

Instead of standing stiffly around and saying 
polite commonplaces to each other, they formed 
social little groups about the large, handsome 
drawing-room, with late books and pictures and 
\ curiosities from abroad to suggest real conversa. 
tion. When there was a lull, Bess said, quite 
simply, “We have a little programme arranged, 
if our friends would like to listen to it.” 

Every one settled back comfortably, and looked 
interested. Then Bess seated herself at the piano 
and began to play. But what was she playing? 
Not the brilliant, intricate music in which she 
delighted, but something with long, sweeping 
cadences and liquid rans. 

How strangely familiar it sounded to Papa 
/ Sherman. Ah! He had it. It was what the 
government band used to play on summer 
evenings, when he and Mrs. Sherman were in the 
first sweetness of their courtship. He glanced 
toward her. Yes, she remembered. 

When the last soft notes ceased, Antoinette 
stepped to her sister's side and placed an open 
music-book on the rack. Mr. Blackwood stirred 
uneasily in his chair, and grasped the anns 
nervously. 
| But instead of the burst of trills and quavers 
| which he dreaded, the rich, contralto voice sang 
| softly, ‘Kathleen, mavourneen, the gray dawn is 
breaking.” Mr. Blackwood relaxed his grasp 
and leaned back in his chair. “That is music!” 
he exclaimed, as the little round of applause 
subsided. ‘I love music so well that 1 go hither 
| and thither to hear it, and I sit through long 
concerts where my ears feel as if they were being 








“Keep up the good work,” said Gertrude. ‘It 
almost broke my heart to see how pleased they 
were with that one little shabby bit of what we 
owe them. I tell you, girls, it pays better to 
please those who really care for us than to shine 
before people who only criticise us." 

“That's a noble sentiment; worthy of Tupper,” 
said Antoinette. ‘But it did pay this morning.” 

“I have it!’ exclaimed Bess. ‘Let us give a 
little entertainment to inaugurate the new order 
of things.” Bess was a born organizer, and an 
entertainment was the first thing that suggested 
itself in connection with any new scheme. 

“Merciful heavens, don’t cried Gertrude. 
“The last musicale we had papa declared he was 
deaf for a week afterward, and mamma paid for 
it with one of her splitting headaches.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean anything of that kind, but 
something nice and quiet and homelike. The 
home is what we are going in for now.” 

“Mamma’s birthday comes the eighteenth; 
that’s next Thursday,"’ said Antoinette, glancing 
atthe calendar. ‘That wonld be a good time to 
have it. And we could invite Aunt Mary over 
for the day." 

“Oh dear!” interrupted Gertrude, with a spasm. 
of conscience. ‘1 don't know how many times 
mamma has asked me to go over to Aunt Mary’s 
with her; and I never had time." 

“And we could ask Mr. Blackwood and his 
wife, and two or three of the other old neighbors, 
and Mrs. Lawrence and that old schoolmate of 
mamma's who is visiting her, and the Huntoons 
and their cousin, the Technical student. Lilian 
says he is awfully homesick.” 

So the pleasant planning went on, and the 
hearts that were not naturally selfish, but had 
been enmeshed in the numberless demands of 
social life, grew very warm and tender. 

“Mamma,” said Bess, at breakfast the next 
morning, ‘we would like to entertain a few 
friends some evening next week.” 

A little shadow flitted over the mother’s face, 
but she said, kindly, “Ve well, dear; what 

















and why shouldn't we use them ?”” 





ter be mighty ‘fraid of hein’ looked at, ‘cause he's 
rich an’ queer, you know. All of a sudding he | 
changed his ways, an’ there's a regular gang of 
folks travellin’ up here all the time, 
a feller work, to git money from him. 
He walks on the street now any day, where onct 
he uset to ride in his carriage. He aint so mean, 
though, as some that’s straighter. Third door to i 
the right, Greeny.” 

Sammy was sent by a clerk in the first large 
room to a second door. He tapped and opened it 








“Jt doesn't help the case any to know that! 
there are a lot of girls just like us,” said Antoin- | 


ette. ‘And as for being educated, we ought to, 
be. Just think of the money papa has paid out 
for us! Smith for every one of us, and a year | 


apiece in Europe, and special teachers for this, | Wednesday is the charity sale at Mrs. Lester’s;| with cries of “Slyboots!" “Impostor!” 


that and the other. And all papa gete out of it is | 


evening had you decided on 
“What do you think, Net?” 
looking calmly across the table. 
Antoinette reflected for a moment. +Monday, 
it's the musicale at the Follansby's; Tuesday we 
have tickets for the Water Color Exhibit; 





asked Bess, 





Thursday, L haven't any engagement for Thursday 


| Pounded, just to get a few bits of real music now 
jand then. But I haven't heard such singing as 
| yours, Miss Antoinette, for a long time.” 

| Antoinette bowed her graceful acknowledg- 
{ments and was abont to leave the piano, when 
| mamma's old schoolmate asked: ‘What is the 
book, my dear, from which you sang?” 

“It's one of mamma's old song books—The 
Garland,’ she replied, turning the faded green 
cover. 

“The Garland,’ ”’ said mamma's old school- 
mate, greatly delighted. ‘Then it has in it ‘Oft 
in the stilly night." Will you please sing that?” 

After Antoinette had complied, and had sung 
Scotch song, at Mr. Blackwood’s request, Ress 
changed the music, and Lilian Huntoon rose, and 
tucking her violin under her round, white chin, 
played two charming little things that made one 
think of spring mornings and wild flowers and 
everything that is fresh and sweet. After this 
Gertrude read, delightfully, two of maimma’s 
favorite poems from Whittier, and then the cake 
and coffee and ice-cream came in, and pretty soon 
Aunt Mary’s carriage came, and the pleasant 
company broke up. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Blackwood went up tlie step: 
of their big, lonely house, Mr. Blackwood said. 
with a sigh, ““Amy would have been just Antoin- 
ette Sherman's age," and Mrs. Blackwood 
answered, unsteadily, “I thought of it. I never 
missed her 80 much as I did this evening.” 

As the Huntoons went across the street the 
Technical student said, “1 didn't know they were 
‘euch nice girls, I supposed they were regular 
society young ladies.” 
| “I never knew them to do anything just like 
this before,” said Lilian; “but wasn't it nice? 
We'll have something like it some evening.” 

After the last guest had gone, Mr. Shennan 
| drew a sinall box from his pocket, and taking 
from it a beautiful pearl pin, fastened it deftly in 
the lace at mamma's throat. 

“In remembrance of your birthday,” he said- 

“My birthday? Why, I hed forgotten all 
} about it!” 

“So had I," he replied, “but I caught a look 
| between Antoinette and Bess when they were 
| deciding on the evening for their friends. and it 
; set me thinking.” 


Here the three tall daughters fell upon bit 
but he 


-stairs before 








‘opened his arms and drove them up: 


to hear of us showing off our accomplishments to, evening. Have you, Gertrude? Why not say | him like a flock of bright birds, calling after then 


people who never did a thing for us."” 
«And that’s another thing,” interrupted Bess. 
The being away, [ inean. Net and [ were 


| Thursday evening. then, if you are disengaged >" 


vShall you want the carpets covered, and a 
caterer?" asked Mrs. Sherman. 


as they separated, “Girls, I am proud of ever” 
one of you.” ; 
‘This was only the beginning of good things. 
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The Misses Sherman did not drop out of society, 
by any means, but they changed the proportion 
of time devoted to it. They reserved evenings for 
their home. There was always somebody to play 
and sing their father to sleep after dinner, or to 
read the last new book to their mother. 

There was a distinct gain in family affection. 
As Antoinette expressed it, ‘Before we had our 
eyes opened, we three girls were just boarders at 
Hotel Sherman, each going our own way without 
much thought of the others. Now we are sisters, 
and it is not a hotel, but home.”" 

If Papa Sherman only knew it, one of the best 
invostments he ever made was the purchase of 
two lecture tickets which he threw in his waste 


basket. HESTER ‘STUART. 





THE YOUTH’ 


a-holdin’ this claim for one of his boys, along ’ith 
one apiece for his other 'n’s an’ himself. Thinks I, 
| ‘That aint no fair shake,’ an’ I told him so. 

“Says I, ‘I wouldn't jump no man’s claim; but 
where a man’s already got a good un, an’ then, not 


different thing.’ Says I, ‘I’ve got a better right to 
one claim for my family ’an you have to four or 
five for yourn.’ The old feller got consid’able hot, 
| an’ said ‘he’d show me what’s what,’ an’ went off.” 

I looked at my two companions, and they looked 
atime. We all felt in our hearts that the stranger 


for a certain purpose, and were determined to 
carry It out. 

“We can’t stay and discuss the rights and wrongs 
| with you,” J gaid. “We are sent by the Club to 
warn you to vacate these premises within three 





days. Your opinion hag nothing to do with our 
SSeS business. advice to you is to obey the orders 
THOUGHT. of the Club. 


Fear oftentimes restraineth words, 
But makes not thoughts to cease: 
And he speaks best that hath the skill 

‘When for to hold his peace. 


Selected. —Lord Thomas Vaur. 


——__+e+— 


AN INTERRUPTED LYNCHING. 


In the spring of 1870 I was one of a community 
of “squatters” in southeastern Kansas. The land 
on which we had settled without authority belonged 
to the Osage Indians, but was about to pags into 
the hands of the government, to be opened up for 
settlement under the preémption laws. We estab. 
lished a post-office and trading place, giving it the 
name of Osage City. 

There had been as yet no official survey of the 
land, and we “squatted” a good deal by guess as to 
location. Being beyond regularly constituted 
authorities, and without state courts or laws of 
local application, we banded together for mutual 
protection against both Indian maranders and 
white intruders. 

We formed the “Osage City Club,” clected a 
“Club” sheriff and judge, passed such laws as we 
considered needful for order and the protection of 
cach member's rights, and pledged ourselves to 
stand by these regulations to the death, if need be. 
As the first settlers, we believed that we had the 
best right to the country, and looked with disfavor 
on new-comers. 

One of our number was Jerry Saunders,—“Old 
Jerry,” we called him,—a rough graybeard of 
fifty or more years, whose family consisted of 
hinfself, wife, four sons and a daughter. The 
youngest son, George, was nearly seventeen, and 
as the “Club” law allowed a father to hold a hun 
dred and sixty acres of land for each son over 
sixteen years old, besides the same amount for 
himself, Old Jerry and his boys were “holding 
down” five claims. 

The boys, however, lived with their father, and 
paid only occastonal visits to their claims, after 
making such trifling improvements as were re 
quired by the “Club” laws. 

Saunders » daughter, Polly, was a beaudful and 
lovable gir) nearly fourteen years old—a fearless 
horsewoman, and a great favorite among the 
squatters. She was her brothers’ equal in riding 
and managing the half. wild ponies, which were 60 
much tn use with us at that time. She often rode 
from one to another of our humble homes, where 
she was always sure of a hearty welcome. 

Old Jerry almost worshipped this girl. She was 
the sole being in whose presence he would neither 
use profane language nor chew tobacco. 

“My leetle gal don’t think It’s nice,” he would 
say. “She thinks her old dad a heap nicer'n he be, 
un’ somehow or nother I don’t like the idee of her 
a-findin’ out different.” 

We sometimes twitted the old man about his fear 
of Polly, but we liked him the better for it. 

One day a messenger was sent from claim to 
claim, calling together the members of the Club to 
consider a case of infringed rights. All assembled 
at the “city” store that night to hear the partic. 
ulars. 

Old Jerry was the aggrieved party. It appeared 
that a new-comer had “jumped” the claim of his 
son George, and before they were aware of his 
presence, had built a cabin upon it and domiciled 
his family. Old Jerry had ordered the intruder to 
leaye, but the man had refused to go. 

Our meeting tmmediately appointed a committee 
of three to wait upon the stranger, and in the naine | 








“Gentlemen,” he replied, speaking slowly and 
mildly, “1 don’t aim to wrong nobody. If I didn’t 
think I had a right here, as I said afore, 'twouldn't 
take no coaxin’ or warnin’ to git me off. 
got my family to look out for as well as any of 
you-ung, an’ I propose to stay right here. If I 
don’t, it'll be ‘acause I can’t help myself. 
willin’ to pay the old man for what work him or 
his boys done on this claim, an’ pay ’em more’n 
it’s worth. But I will not give up this claim till I 
have to. That’s all I’ve got to say.” 

He went on with his plowing, and we departed, 
much astonished at the man’s obstinacy, and yet not 
without a feeling of respect for his determination 


rights. We still expected, however, that after he 
had thought the matter over, he would see the 
uselessness of resisting so many, and decide to go. 

But after the three days the stranger was still 





Graham ang 


| there, apparently with no notion of changing his 
mind. Again the Club was summoned in extra 
session. 
| Some of the members were in favor of taking 
immediate forcible possession of the claim, and 
| “ousting,” alive or dead, the obstinate stranger, 
who had dared to defy the edict of the Club. Others, 
among whom were the members of the committee 
; Who had called upon him, did not feel that he was 
entirely in the wrong, and wished to give him the 
| semblance of justice at least. Our view prevailed. 
It was finally agreed that we should try the case in 
Club court on the following day. 

Next morning the sheriff rode over to the dis. 
| puted claim and summoned the man Graham—as 
| we had learned his name to be—to appear forth. 

with before the Club judge for trial. 
| “Well, Mr. Sheriff,” was his reply, “1 won’t con- 
sent to no sech a game. ’Acourse I know well 
enough ‘at I might just as well give it up now as 
agree to stand a trial afore yer Club, ’acause the 
old feller ‘at wants me ousted is one of ye, and 
i ye're not a-goin’ back on him. I aint got nothin’ 
agin ye, Mr. Sheriff, nor any on ye, but I don’t 





satisfied ‘ith that, wants a whole lot more, that’s a | 


had the best of the argument; but we were sent | 


But I’ve» 


I'm} 


not to be bullied out of what he considered his | 


of the Osage City Club to order him to leave the | calculate to be bluffed out, nor swindled out by no 
claim within three days. sech scheme. If ye git me off’n this ’ere place, 
I was chairman of the committee. We found the | ye’ll have to do it by force, an’ take yer chances 
intruder hard at work breaking prairie, while his | while ye’re a-doin’ it.” 2 
little boy was following the plow and dropping, The trial was held, notwithstanding, and of 
corp in the furrow. This was at that time the | course resulted in a unanimous verdict for the 
usual method of planting sod.corn. If the grains | plaintiff, George Saunders. The sentence of the 
were dropped as close to the edge of the furrow as | court was that Graham be put off the claim on the 
possible, the next round of the plow would cover | next day, by force or otherwise, bag and buggage, 
them with a little loose dirt, without throwing the and young Saunders placed in possession. About 


heavy, tough sod flat upon them. | 

The stranger was a tall, rawboned man, seem. | 
ingly of more than ordinary physical strength and 
force of character. He stopped his horses when 
he saw us approaching, and waited for us. 

“Howdy, gentlemen?” he said, looking at us 
inquiringly. 

“We've come upon business,” I said, after re- 
turning his greeting, ‘and the sooner we get at it 
the better.” 

“Right you are, I reckon, stranger,” he replied. 
“I don’t go none on beatin’ around the bush. 
What’s yer business?” 

“Well, there’s not much to say, and it won’t take 
long to say it. You've jumped a man’s claim here, 
and we've come to warn you off of it. We repre- 
sent the Osage City Club, and mean what we aay.” 

“Oh, that’s what you've come for, {s it?” he said, 
reflectively. “Well, it’s just this way with me. I 
don’t consider ’at I’ve jumped anybody's claim at 
all. If I did, ’'dleave ‘Ithout any orderin’ as soon’s 
T found it out. But I don’t consider ’at this claim 
was bein’ held down by anybody. I seed a little 
jag o’ hay ’at somebody’d cut out yander—maybe 
a quarter of a ton or so—an’ one furrer acrost the 
land over thar; but there wa’n’t nobody a-livin’ 
here, an’ I just settled an’ built my cabin. 

“Then comes an old feller, an’ says ’at he was 








twenty of us assembled the following morning to 
carry out this sentence. 

I am not sure that we all went with willing 
hearts. But we were pledged to protect each 
others’ “rights,” and stand by the Club court, and 
this we were determined to do. 

Old Jerry and his sons, of course, were of the 
party. Headed by our sheriff, we proceeded to 
Graham’s cabin. He saw us coming, and was 
prepared for us. 

The sheriff and I rode on ahead of the main 
party, to induce Graham, if possible, to give 
peaceable possession. We dismounted a short 
distance from the cabin. I held both horses while 
the sheriff walked to the depr. 

Graham appeared, standing a little back from 
the entrance, his right hand under the left breast 
of his coat, his left hand behind him. We readily 
guessed what the position meant. He was armed 
and ready to fight to the death. 

He was pale but his voice had not a tremor in it, 
as he said, “Stop right thar! I know what ye’ve 
come for, Mr. Sheriff, an’ ye needn’t tell me, or 
argy the case at all.” 

“Graham,” began the sheriff, “come now, you'd 
better —” 

“No use to argy atall,” repeated Graham. “Now 
Jet me tell ye; I aint got nothin’ agin any on ye, as 





COMPANION. 


I've told ye before. But this is my house; my 
goods are in it; my family is in it, an’ I’m a-goin’ to 
protect ’em ag long’s I've got a finger ’at can pull a 
trigger. There can't none on ye come in here till 
I’m as dead as a mackerel. An’ if ye do kill me, 
Mr. Sheriff, I’ve just got one favor to ax: Act white 
with my wife and children, an’ don’t lay nothin’ up 
agin ’em on my account.” 

Here the remainder of the party rode up, and the 
sheriff walked over to consult with the men. After 
a short conversation the whole party dismounted, 
and left two or three to hold the horses while the 
rest pressed closer to the cabin. 
| “Well,” called out Old Jerry, “air ye a-goin’ to 
give up, or do ye hanker after a necktie per. 
suader?” 

Graham had not shifted his position an inch since 
he first appeared. Slowly and distinctly came hig 
reply: “All I’ve got to say 1s what I’ve already said 
to your sheriff. You've already got four times as 
much land as I have, an’ there aint no civilized 
law ’at would let a boy not seventeen year old hold 
acclaim for his father, agin a man ‘at's got a family 
to support. 

“I’m here to protect my family an’ my goods, till 
| I die, an’ the first man ’at tries to come in here, or 
makes a move toward me, does it at his own risk. 
I mean what I gay, gentlemen.” 

This was a bold speech for one man to make to 
twenty. But there he stood without flinching, and 
it was plain that he meant what he said. 

For a few moments we stood facing him, scarcely 
knowing how to proceed. No one of us cared to 
make the first advance, for whoever did would in 
all probability Invite his own death. 

As we hesitated, we were astounded to see 
Graham suddenly withdraw his hands, jump down 
from the doorstep and, with a horrified exclama. 
tion, rush past us like. as Old Jerry afterward put 
it, ‘a streak of greased lightnin’.” 














the Bronco. 


Turning to look after him, we saw an alarming 
spectacle. 

Olid Jerry Saunders’s half-wild bronco, with 
Polly on his back, came furiously across the 
prairie. Sometimes the brute stopped suddenly, 
shook its whole body as a dog does after coming 
out of water, and sprang up and down in buck 
leaps. Then it came on again, galloping with 
lowered head and many a quick swerve. 

The reins had been jerked outof Polly’s hands at 
the beginning of the bronco’s run; his forefeet, In 
springing, had caught them, one check strap had 
given way and the curb.bit had fallen from his 
teeth. Polly, grasping the short mane near the 
shoulder, kept her seat, but jerked to and fro with 
the savage creature’s plunges, seemed every 
moment likely to be thrown. Her horse fairly 
shrieked with malice, and would, we feared, 
trample her should he get her down. 

But this was not the danger that had most 
alarmed Graham for the girl. The bronco’s course, 
when he ran, was toward a dense growth of scrub 
a quarter of a mile distant. Should he reach this, 
Polly would be knocked off or badly mangled 
among the low trees. 

Graham, entirely disregarding our armed com. 
pany, ran past at right angles to the pony’s line. It 
looked as if he might as well attempt to stop a 
cyclone as the bronco. But he sped on as If 
without a thought of danger to himself. We 
followed at a much slower rate of speed. 

Perhaps seeing his course likely to be intercepted, 
the bronco ceased all antics and made straight for 
the scrub. But he had miscalculated Graham’s 
swiftness. With a spurt the squatter was at the 
pony’s shoulder, and next moment was hanging 
round {ts neck with both arms. 

Then began a terrific struggle. The bronco 
struck Graham with Its forefeet, but he, neverthe. 
less, contrived to fling them up to its shoulders. 
The brute tore his shirt away from his back, and 
left a stream of blood from its teeth. 

But its speed had slackened, and Polly was able 
to spring off. At that moment Graham almost 
flung the pony. Then he dropped, and the wild 
brute rushed a 5 

Old Jerry Saunders cried lke a baby as Polly, 
trembling from the long strain on her nerves, ran 
into his arms, flung hers around his neck and broke 
into tears with the reaction from excitement. 
Graham still lay where he had fallen, unable to 
rise, but fully conscious and cool in mind. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, in a voice that 
betokened his effort to express no weakness or 
pain, “I reckon ye’ve got the drop on me. Iaint in 
no shape for fightin’.” 

“Graham,” cried Old Jerry, rushing up and 
taking his hand, ‘don’t talk about fightin’. Ye 
aint got none of it to do. Say, I wish ye’d forgive 
me for the trouble I've made ye. Ye’re the 








spunkiest man ever I seen. The place is yourn, 
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the work me an’ George can do to help you with 
yer crops this year.” 

“Well, I aint needin’ help with work. 1 can hoe 
my row, I reckon. But it’s neighborly of ye— 
thank ye all the same,” said Graham. “Ye see, 1 
was bound to hang on to my rights.” 

“That's all right—the claim’s yourn,” said Jerry. 

We carried the wounded man to his cabin as 
tenderly as we could. One of his legs was shock 
ingly bruised, and a great chunk almost torn out of 
the flesh behind his left shoulder. 

We all joined in to pay the doctor’s bill and 
provide for the wants of his family till he was able 
to work again. 

Old Jerry was as good as his word. He and 
George finished breaking out the land and planting 
the seed. Then when Graham could get about, the 
old fellow Jed over his finest team of horses, anc 
insisted upon giving them to him as a small token 
of his gratitude for having saved his darling. 

Graham, finding he could scarcely retain Jerry's 
friendship without accepting the horses, took 
them into use. Some years afterward, when his 
energy had made him prosperous, he insisted on 
giving George, Jerry’s youngest son, a thorough 
bred bull and two high-priced cows. 

J. G. FOWLER. 


++ 


FAMOUS AMERICANS. 
By Justin McCarthy. 
Recollections of Horace Greeley. 


1 wonder {f the rising generation of Americans 
have any clear idea of the part once played in 
American political and social struggles by Horace 
Greeley. It is hard to judge as to the memory and 








| an’ so’s the best team I’ve got to my name, an’ all 


the Interests of the up-coming generation. 

When I first went to the United States, Horace 
Greeley was one of the men whom every stranger 
wished to see. He was to us a sort of Benjamin 
Franklin. In my early and boyish days 1 used to 
delight in reading of Benjamin Franklin, and of his 
poverty and his struggles and his walking through 
Philadelphia—it was Philadelphia, surely ?—with 
the cheap loaves under his arm and witha full confi 
dence in his destiny. I had somewhat the same 
idea much later about Horace Greeley. 

We all knew that Greeley had fought his way up 
from utter poverty to become a great journalist 
who could lend a powerful hand in the making of 
cabinets and of presidents. For me, as a jour 
nalist, such a figure had naturally an especial 
interest. 

Then we had known something of Horace 
Greeley in England. 1 wrote, in a long since 
forgotten novel of mine, about the Exhibition of 
the year 1851 in London as “the year which brought 
into official coéperation and fellowship the three 
most single-minded, straightforward, disinterested 
men then Itving in the world—Richard Cobden, 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington and Horace Greeley.” 
These three were, with many others, commissioners 
for the arrangement of the great international 
exhibition in the Crystal Palace, the first exhibi 
tion of the kind ever held. 

The name of the Duke of Wellington seems to 
belong to an age which has become purely histor 
ical. Those who knew Richard Cobden well—1 
was one of them—are fast diminishing in numbers. 
J suppose it is so in the United States with those 
who knew Horace Greeley. Still, Horace Greeley 
was a typical and assuredly, in his way, a great 
American, 

I brought letters of introduction to Mr. Greeley 
when I first went to America, and received a most 
kindly greeting from him. Our first meeting took 
place at the Union League Club, off Madison 
Square, New York. Mr. Greeley asked me to come 
to breakfast with him, and then to go and see some 
agricultural show in Westchester County. 

I was greatly interested in Mr. Greeley’s appear 
ance—in the broad, benevolent forehead and the 
kindly, shrewd eyes beaming through good-natured 
spectacles. He reminded me of Mr. Pickwick. 
He reminded me of Count Cavour. No man could 
be disparaged when his face and forehead are 
compared in benevolence with those of Mr. Pick 
wick, and in intelligence with those of Count 
Cavour. 

Mr. Greeley had then a country-place at Chap 
paqua, and he was living, while In town, at a hote! 
in Union Square. He showed me about New York 
a great deal. He knew instinctively what I wanted 
to see. 

it was a campaign season, and he was stumping 
the country for General Grant and Mr. Schuyler 
Colfax. He allowed me to accompany him to a 
number of meetings in New York City and New 
York State and New Jersey. 

I had always heard that he was a very bad 
apeaker—at public meetings. 1 did not think go. 1 
thought he had that soundest kind of eloquence 
which consists in sending your arrow of argument. 
most straightly and directly to its mark. I could 
listen to him with intense and unfaltering interest 

It used to be an article of faith in England that 
Stuart Mill was a very bad public speaker. I never 
thought so. I was of opinion, and am so still, that 
Stuart Mill was a very good public speaker. He, 
too, could send his argumentative arrow straight 
to its mark. 

Much later I used to hear that Mr. Parnell was a 
very bad public speaker. I suppose such opinions 
can only live in the minds of people who think 
public speaking is a sort of confectionery art or 
craft, and who make no account of the solid 
work of conviction which the speaker hopes to 
accomplish. 

i was often at Mr. Greeley’s house, and I met 
him at many houses in New York. He livedina 
fashion of truly republican simplicity. He was 
fond, however, of dining out, although he drank 
no wine; he was fond of going to the theatre, and 
he enjoyed In a hearty, boyish fashion, all manner 
of harmless pleasures. 

His conversation was wonderfully shrewd, sharp 
and intelligent. I used to meet him very often on 
Sunday evenings at the house of the two poetesses, 
Alice und Phebe Carey. There used to be delight. 
ful Sunday evening gatherings at their little house 
just above Union Square—simple, modest, unpre. 
tentlous gatherings, but with plenty of intellect to 
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make them attractive. Horace Grecley often 
went there, and it used to interest me greatly to 
sce how the man who was really a power in 





be counted as a potent 
factor in every crisis, 
political or social, could : 
throw his whole soul ' 
into the pleasant liter- 
ary talks which we used 
to have there. 

In his quiet simplicity 
Istrength 





and suppress 
he sometimes reminded 
of John Bright; 


me 
and, indeed, also in an 
occasional faculty of 
suddenly bracing him- 
self up and bearing 
down on somebody who 
was becoming too dog- 


matic and giving him 
self too many airs. 
Most the guests 
who used to assemble 
in those pleasant rooms 
are 


of 


long since gon 
The sisters Carey are 
both gone. Ole Bull, 
the once famous Nor- 


wegian violinist, 








in his early days put forward as a rival of the 
immortal Paganini, is gone. Horace Greeley is 
gone. Mr. Barnum, who was a constant figure 
there,—I remember him as a retiring, quiet man 
who enjoyed the evenings, apparently, but who | 
certainly did not seem inclined to talk much to! 
anybody, although he could talk very well if; 
anybody took the trouble of drawing him out,— ' 
Mr. Barnum is gone. 

1 remember Horace Greeley talking to me once 
about Charles Dickens, and expressing his regret 
that Dickens should drink so much wine. I! 
mildly protested that at home, among his friends, , 
Dickens never had the reputation of drinking too | 
much wine. He was, in fact, understood to be a | 
very moderate drinker of wine, although he 
greatly enjoyed the good-fellowship of a pleasant 
dinner-party. | 

Greeley bore down upon me, however, and | 
assnred me that he had seen Dickens at dinner- 
parties in New York drink several kinds of wine. 
one after the other. Very likely he did. ‘Those | 
were the days, elaborate in England and in! 
America, when a taste of a different kind of wine 
accompanied each succession of dishes—when 
what Disraeli calls ‘a little mob of wine-glasses"”’ 
stood beside each plate, and the guest sipped with | 
each new course a new order of wine. 

Such is not our custom now. Men who dine 
together seldom drink more than one kind of 
wine, at least in London. 

But when Horace Greeley, with his simple 
Spartan views of things, saw Dickens sipping a 
succession of wines, he jumped to the conclusion | 
that Dickens must have been too fond of wine, ' 
which most certainly was not the case. 

Greeley was an immense lover of farming and 
gardening, and all that pertains to farm and 
garden. As we say now in London, he ‘‘faucied 
himself’ in farming and gardening. It was an 
interesting spectacle to see him surrounded by 
farmers—by real, practical farmers—at some. 
agricultural meeting near to his country home in 
New York State. 

Nothing could be more touching than the ven- 
eration which the farmers had for him as a 
politician and a journalist, the way in which they 
looked up to him for light and leading in all 
political and social affairs—and then the kindly 
indulgence, the suppressed compassion they had- 
for his utterances on all agricultural questions. 

Not one of them would allow Mr. Greeley to 
know what he really thought of Greeley’s views 
on agriculture; but there was not one whose face. 
when the great man talked of farming, did not 
become, as Lady Macbeth says, a book where 
men might read strange matters.” The farmers 
regarded him, where farming was concerned, as 
kindly people might regard a clever child digging 
in his little garden, and occasionally planting 
things with their roots in the air. 

There used to be a story abont Horace Greeley's 
telling some friend that he had made a certain 











considerable sum in one year by his farming 
operations. 
item. 
American politics, and whose great paper had to for vegetables, so much for fruits; he could prove 































THE YOUTH’S 


Horace explained it all, item by 
He had got so much for grain, so much 


every amount, every figure 
—there could be no mi: 
take about that. But then | 
the inconsiderate question 
was asked, What were the 
expenses—what did it all 
cost you ? 

‘Then a momentary puz- | 
ziement came over the 
political philosopher's ex- 
pressive face, and was fol- 
lowed by a beaming, self- 
confessing and entirely 
charactoristic smile. 

“I never thought of that,” | 
he placidly owned up; “I 
quite forgot to take account | 
of the expenses."* 

Greeley once used a very 
happy phrase to me which 
I have treasured ever since 
and have quoted often. Let 
| me quote it once agi 
j He was telling me about; 
some money he had once 

come in for, and | 
’ which he had 
muddled away 
somehow, very 
likely in some 
Quixotiescheme 
of benevolence. | 

“It is all 
gone,"’ he said, 
“and so much 
| the better." 
Then he paused 
| for a moment, 
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and added in a, 
subdued and| 
convinced tone 
of voice, “The 
past at least is 
secure."* 
Yes, the past is always secure. I 
am sure there was much about Horace 
Greeley’s past which 1s always secure, 
which could never be taken from him— 
much, too, about 
never be taken from his country. 
I came to know him very intimately in America. 





his 


past which could : 


COMPANION. | 


Britannia in the most important race between 
them; yet it curiously happened that each boat 
won one of their two races in strong winds, 80 
that the question of their comparative speed in 
heavy weather was not wholly cleared up. 

Americans may, however, be content with the 
British opinion that the centreboarder is the faster 
craft in winds of the greatest strength in which 
racing yachts can judiciously sail. Nor need we 
object to the English boast that their tiller-steered 
keel vachts go about more quickly than boats 
which, like the Vigilant, are steered by a wheel; 
and that they are better fitted for beating up long, 
narrow, winding arins of the sea. 

In the end our champion lost her centreboard, 
which had previously got out of order, just as she 
was about to start on an important open-sea con- 
test against the Britannia. This accident brought 
the series miserably to a close, and yet it wasa 
season highly satisfactory to those who are eager 
for more international yacht-racing. 

The effect of the varied struggle has been to 
give British yachtsmen new hope that they may 
yet succeed in getting back the famous America 
cup. On the other hand, our sailing men are 
spurred anew not only to hold that trophy but to 
send boats over-seas that will beat British yachts 
on their own courses. 

The sport is one that has positive value in the 
lessons it gives to ship-builders and sail-makers, 
to say nothing of the brave, healthful, open-air 
spirit it widely promotes. 

To the outcome of future international contests 
Americans may well look forward with confi- 
dence. Not only did the Vigilant do well in condi- 
tions specially favorable to her rival, but the 
American ten-rater Dakota, which toas built to 
race in British waters, has there outsailed every- 
thing in her class. 
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THE ASH. 


Toward the storin his bare wray arms he flings, 
And sturdy stands as Hurold's inen once stood. 

And when the keen wind through his branches sings, 
We men of English blood 

Hear once again the twanging of bowstrings, 

The tlying arrow’s hissing singing wings, 

And battle croon of yeomen in the wood. 


WINTHROP PACKARD, 
——___+--__ —_ 


CAUCUS REFORM. 


One of the most important modern improve- 
1 ments in government arises out,of the recognition 
| of political parties by the law. No one can doubt 
that this change was needed. It is snfticient 





We were fellow-members of various political and 
philanthropical organizations. In those distant 


days, and during my first residence in Ainerica, ' 


I made it ny business, as it was my desire, to 
mingle as much as | could in the practical life of 
America—to stand on American platforms, to 
write for American newspapers, to be a member 
of American associations, to see as far as 1 could 
all phases of American social life. The expe- 
rience, I hope, was never quite lost on me. 
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POPULARITY. 


Such kings of shreds have wooed and won her, 
Such crafty knaves her laurel owned, 
Tt has become almost an honor 
Not to be crowned. 


—Thomas Barley Aldrich. 


Selected. 
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INTERNATIONAL YACHTING. 


‘merely to point to the practical working of onr 
‘ system to prove its necessity. 

In many of the states, and in thousands of the 
‘counties, cities and towns composing them, a 
‘nomination to office by one party or the other 
is certain to be followed by an election. The 
Republican candidate for Governor of Vermont 
or the Democratic candidate for Governor of 
Georgia wonders. not if he will be elected, but 
how large will be his majority. 


tion within a party which determines who shall 
be our public officers. Consequently, to regulate 
by law the elections which merely register a 
| decision previously made, and to leave anregu- 
| lated the process by which the real selection of 
officers is effected, is like taking infinite pains 
about harvesting, but paying no attention at all 
to plowing, sowing and cultivating. 

The introduction of the Australian ballot almost 





Last spring, when the Vég:/ant started to race 
in British waters, some enthusiastic American 
landsmen thought she was destined to win every 
time. Experienced yachtsmen looked for no 
such result. They believed her to be the fastest 
yacht afloat for open-water racing with few turns, 
but they knew she was going to compete over 
tortuous landlocked courses against fast boats 
built specially for such conditions. 

By crossing the ocean in remarkably quick 
time, the Vigilant scored well, for her voyage 


‘disproved a common English assertion that 


centreboarders cannot be made at once fast 
and seaworthy. Her subsequent behavior under 
racing rig emphasized the point in her favor, but 
it cannot be said that much else in the venerable 
dispute about the comparative merits of keel 
yachts and ceutreboarders was set at rest by her 
racing. 

One more point was, however, made evident, and 
Americans should not forget it when a British 


forced the recognition of parties. There must be 
| gome rule as to placing names on the official 
| ballot. ‘The regularly nominated candidates mnst 
| be preferred to irregular or bolting candidates. 
This principle requires that the state shall judge 
, Who is properly nominated, and this again obliges 
‘the state to regulate and to a certain degree pro- 
' tect party caucuses and conventions. 

A beginning has already been made in this 
| direction. Several laws have been passed in 
| Massachusetts, and probably in other states, 
though they have not come under our notice. In 
Massachusetts parties may—for the law is not 
| yet compulsory, except as far as it regards the 
| city of Boston—hold their caucuses and conven- 
tions under certain regulations. There is recog- 
nition of the political committee, with provision 
[a8 to the number of its members, its term of 
office, and its anthority for calling caucus or 
| convention. 
The method of nominating candidates to be 
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Thus, in a large number of cases, it is an elec- 
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machines a voter cannot stuff the ballot-box, and 
the machine itself counts every vote. Thus false 
returns are prevented absolutely. 
Many men avoid caucuses because they fel, 
jnstly, that the questions to be determined have 
been already settled by bosses and leaders. Bat 
under a thorough system of cancus reform, and 
the reform is sure tgbe made within a few years, 
not only will the real wish of every voter have it, 
due weight, but the unpleasant features of the 
caucus—the prominence and the bad manners of 
the “strikers and ‘heelers’’—will be eliminated, 
In order to bring about this desirable result, it 
is necessary only to secure the election of a state 
legislature pledged to effect the reform. 


——__+0+ 
SPEED AND SAFETY, 


A passenger on one of the European liners made 
a jocose remark to the captain one night as they 
were chatting familiarly on deck. . 

“You sea-captains,” he said, “are the only alo 
lute sovereigns now left in the world. When the 
ship leaves port your will is law. Every one on 
board recognizes your supreme authority. From 
your decisions there are no appeals. Every life i. 
in your keeping. You are sea-kings indeed.” 

“No, we are bondmen of the company manager,” 
was the bluff old captain’s reply. “We are under 
obligations to make fast runs, yet never to take 
any risks. It is no longer possible for the captain 
of a first-class liner to exercise discretion. 

“Why, on my last run across the Atlantic," he 
continued, rapidly warming up, “I had bad weather 
nearly all the way. When the wind was not 
blowing a gale, there was dense fog, and I didn't 
dare to run at full speed. The ship was thirty six 
hours behind time in reacIhing New York.” 

The captain and the passenger were intinate 
friends, and talked without restraint. 

“L went to the matin office,” the captain continued, 
“and was received coldly by the manager. Ie 
told me that | had made a very poor run. I tried 
to explain how bad the weather had been, but he 
Mstened impatiently. He reminded me that othe: 
ships leaving England on the same day had arrived 
much earlier, although they must have had similar 
weather. He said that the day for cautious, old 
fashioned captains had gone by. The reputation 

of a ship for speed must be maintained, and cap 
|tains must be brisk and wide.awake, or their 
usefulness would be at an end. 

“You may have noticed,” the captain added after 
& pause, “that we have been running at full speed 
all day ina heavy fog. Your king has been proft 
ing by the reprimand which he received, and be 
hasn’t known a comfortable moment until the fog 
lifted an hour ago. 

“So you sec that the kings of the sea are the 
managers’ bondmen. If they are cautious and 
avoid risks, they are considered sleepy and lox 
If they are venturesome and the ship goes wrong, 
then they are condemied as foolhardy. That's the 
| tyranny of the sea, even if we are kings on deck.” 

The captain, through sensitiveness under r 
proof, it is possible may have overstated the cae. 
Nevertheless, speed and safety are not always 
reconcilable terms. 1 


--e+—— — 
LAFAYETTE’S MEMORY. 


Lafayette’s marvellous memory for faces hae 
been the subject of many pleasing anecdotes, ant 
it added materially to his popularity. Especially 
did it prove a happy faculty when he revisited 
America, and repeatedly awakened the enthusiasm 
of the people—already full of ardent admiration 
by immediateiy recognizing the comrades of his 
youthful campaigns, without any relntroduction. 
wherever he cncountered them. 

An unpublished incident of this kind, recently 
related on the occasion of the seventleth anniver 
sary of his visit to Newburyport, has been handed 
down from sire to son in the old town, and fs 
unquestionably true. 

At the battle of Brandywine, when a column of 
Americans found it necessary to retreat, and 
wished to slip away from the enemy as quietly a 
possible through the fog, one reluctant patriot 
delayed his retreat to spike a gun. 

While he was busy doing this, a young officer 
rode swiftly out of the mist and ordered him to 
atop, lest the noise he was making should betray 
their whereabouts to the enemy. The soldier 
obeyed, and the young officer disappenred. 

Half a century later the same soldier, then & 
veteran long out of service, stood among the crowd 
assembicd to greet General Lafayette, on his visit, 
to Newburyport, whom he supposed he had never 
seen before. Lafayette saw him, looked at him 
steadily, and to his utter surprise summoned him 
to his side. He then recalled the Iittle incident at 
Brandywine, telling him that it was he, the 
scarcely more than a lad recently arrived apd in 
the heat of his first battle, who had given him the 
order to leave the gun and retreat silently with the 

















yacht crosses again to race for the America cup— | voted for at the caucus is prescribed, an official 
that is, the liability of a racing craft to be strained | ballot is prepared, and at the caucus the polls are 
injurionsly by an ocean voyage. The best | opened for a definite time; a party “check-list,” 


' British and American authorities agree that the | or list of registered voters of the party, is used; 


and the election is conducted on the “Anstralian”” 
systein, by marking with a cross the names of 
those for whom the citizen wishes to vote. 

It will be seen that this system extends to the 
| caucns every practical protection that is given by 
the law to the formal election. Those only who 
are entitled to vote, by being members of the 
‘party holding the cagcus, are admitted to the 
j Polls; any group of five voters may present 
names of candidates to be voted for; there is 
speed than the Brifannia in Scotland, when both | ample time for giving in the ballots; the voting is 
were favored alike by brisk breezes. ' secret. 

In Irish waters, where the second series of races | Of course there is opportunity for fraud of 
occurred, the Végé/ant had recovered something | various kinds, but unhappily there is the same 
of her primal form, while her captain and crew | Opportunity in our more formal elections. Not 
had improved in handling her. So she hand-/| until there is a general introduction of voting 
somely won her share of these contests, behaving : machines, such as those in limited use in New 
particularly well in stiff winds. York, will the chance to cheat be taken away. 

Subsequently in English water she outpaced the; In an election conducted by means of these 


Vigilant, during the first series of races,—those 
in Scotch waters,—was not the quick, lively, 
responsive boat that beat the Ma/kyrie last year. 
Unfortunately the Valkyrie was sunk by the! 
Satanita at the start of the Vigilant’s first race on 
the other side. The American craft, more or less 
strained by her ocean trip, sailed by a skipper 
unfamiliar with her. and manned by a crew 
not accustomed to work together,—three quite 
serious drawbacks,—nevertheless showed more 





rest of his company. 


WITTY 


those who disliked him, 





humor and poltteness.” 
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The late James G. Blaine was credited, Fe 


of temper, and his courtesy was unfaillug. 
On one vceasion a decision whieh he mad 
Speaker of the House greatly enraged & 
ber, who waited on Pennsylvania Av! 
the House adjourned, with some friend: 
that he would “have it out or fight.” 
“You can’t,” said one of his friends. 
you can say will get the better of Blaine’s 


With fifty years, and the French Revolution, and 
the distracting misery of life In an Austrian prison. 
intervening between Lafaye' 
meeting with a man he had seen but a moment 
recognition was a wonderful feat of memory. 

It ts easy to imagine the pleasure it caused to the 
veteran and his fellow-townsmen, and eae 
understand one of the lesser reasons which helped 
to make Lafayette’s second visit to the Unit 
States a triumphal progress. 


tte’s firet and second 
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with remarkable commant! 
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new mem- 
enue after 
ig, declaring: 


Nothing 
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“We'll see!” said the enraged man, as he caught 
sight of the stately figure of the Speaker coming 
slowly toward him. He stepped forward quickly 
ind stood across hia path. 

“Mr. Blaine,” he said, loudly, “1 don’t know you. 
I am no acquaintance of yours. But I take the 
liberty of telling you, sir, that you are a fool anda 
jackass!” 

**Indced!” said Blaine, mildly. ‘Now I wonder,” 
regarding him thoughtfully, “what kind of a liberty 
you would have taken if I had been one of your 
intimate friends?” and bowing courteously, he 
passed on, while the companions of the Congress- 
man burst into a shout of laughter. 


A late premier of England, when he was a’ 


leading member of the House of Commons, com. 
pletely neutralized the 
disaffection of one of his party by a single witty 
phrase. The member was one of his chief sup- 
Porters, and suddenly withdrew his aid in behalf 
of an important measure, just before the vote was 
to be taken upon it. Every eye turned on the 
leader when he rose, expecting an outburst of flery 
indignation; but he coolly remarked, “I regret 
that the member from Blankshire has changed 
what he is pleased to call his mind,” and called for 
a division. 

‘The House laughed; and as long as the disaffected 
member remained tn Parliament, the satire of the 
phrase clung to him. 
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BROWNING AND LORD COLERIDGE. 


**Good books will nerve you for the work—the 
serious and earnest work—which is the lot of all 
true and good men.” So said, not long ago, the 
late Lord Coleridge, when discuursing upon the 
useful habit of committing to memury the words 
of great poets. He mentions particularly Shake- 
speare, Milton, Wordsworth, ‘whose verse makes 
bright things brighter and happy men happier,” 
Gray, Shelley, Keats and Scott. 

Lord Coleridge omits Browning because, though 
he has admired him from his boyhood, he has not 
always found his writings Intelligible. And then, 
for the comfort of others who may have suffered 
from a similar difficulty, he repeats a curious 
remark once made to him by the poet so much 
admired by some readers for his fine qualities and 
by others for his defects. 

Browning, it appears, was accustomed to present 
his books to Coleridge as they came out, and once, 
after such a presentation, inquired how he liked 
the work. 

Coleridge replied with frankness that some of it 
seemed to him admirable; parts of it, he thought, 
ought to be immortal; but that as to much of it he 
could not speak because he could not understand 
it . 

Whether this reply pleased or offended the poet 
we are not told; and readers of Browning will be 
likely to hold different opinions upon the point, 
according as they believe that he was obscure on 
purpose or because he could not always write 
clearly. Lord Coleridge expresses no opinion, 
but simply records Browning’s response to this 
outspoked confession. 

“Ah, well,” said the poet, “ifa reader of your 
calibre understands ten per cent. of what I write, I 
think he ought to be content.” 

It is to be hoped that the words were spoken in 
a spirit of badinage. Otherwise the lord chief 
justice was perhaps justified in turning to the 
works of Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth and 
their successors, as named above. 
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WHO OWNED THE FARM? 


* Brother Jonathan's” farm in the West is a large 
one, but long ago it was a question if it was large 
enough to employ and feed all the wayfarers to 
whom Jonathan hospitably opened his 
They came, literally, from all parts of the world, 
and Jonathan never asked them for references. 

He made them as useful as he could on the pl. 
and it never occurred to him that they might some 
time assume the right to take the farm out of his 
hands and run it themselves. 

One day there came tramps of evil 
appearance; but they were received as the others 
had been; for Jonathan remembered that some 
whose looks he not liked at first had turned 
out quite useful men. 

But presently the tramps began 
scheme to alter all the arran . 
They declared that they were all wrong, and they 
voing to set them right 

Their first step was to throw the farm w 
into the pond; the next to set fire to the bi 
having chained up the cattle urely within 

ecasionally they popped off a pistol at the farmer 
or his wife or his sons—not that they had anything 
any of them, but because it seemed to them 
to change things, which they 
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to unfold 
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r mission 
came a day when good-natured 
thought that had far 
What he did to the tramps is of no con 
but the Newlands farm is no | 
hospitably opened to any one who chooses to make 
it his home, 
This is a fable. 
pret it 


even 


Jonathan 
h. 


matters 


gone 












We hardly think we need inter 
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MANY-SIDED. 


Those persons who believe that he who is able 
to do one thing perfectly would find it possible to 
do other things better than the 
woman, would find support for the theory in the 
capabilities of th 

One day 
horse, which pranc 

arming mann 
‘ake care!” 
actor, but 
ut what? 


average man or 
Kean 

long the Strand on a fast 
d and curveted in a somewhat 








he was ric 











called a friend. “You're a good 








sked Kean. “You evidently don’t 
know that I was paid thirty pounds last year, at 
Brighton, for breaking three horses.” 

At another time a friend who heard that he was 
about to give readings from Milton, said to him 
. stick to Shakespeare. Don't meddle with 















Milton 





chilling effect of the | 


| to 





“Why not?" asked Kean. “I gave readings 
from Milton three times a week at Exmouth.” 

He seemed to be a universal genius. He had 
been fenctng-master, dancing-master, singer, and 
at one time proposed setting up a school. That he 
did not do so was only the fault of circumstances; 
none who knew him doubted that the project would 
have been successful. 





A FAMOUS CARPENTER. 


Not many people knew that M. Carnot, the late 
President of the French Republic, was a carpenter 
by trade. It is true that he did not, in his mature 
| years, practise the trade of a carpenter, but tn his 
youth he had been taught that handicraft, and no 
doubt might have exercised it If it had been neces- 
sary. The family of Sadi Carnot’s mother came 
from the little town of Chabanais, in the Charente, 
| a department of western Fran 
| Though they were people of means, they believed 
jin Jean Jherues Rousseau’s doctrine that every 

child should be taught a handicraft, in order that, 
in case of adversity, he may make his way in the 
| world, and not be w burden upon any one. 

In pursuance of their mother’s belief in this 
principle, young Sudi Carnot and his brother were 
put at work every summer, when they went to 
Chabanals, to learn the trade of carpentering and 
joining. It was no mere play, for they were put in 
the midst of working carpenters and their helpers, 
on actual “jobs,” and had to do their share of the 
work. 

Madame Carnot not only insisted upon this, but 
gave the boys no preference over the other work. 
ers, while they were with them, In the matter of 
food. They hid to eat at the same table and par. 
take of the same plain fare. 

Ip this way both boys became at last practical 
carpenters. 
enter Into the feelings of the laboring yeople, and 
to appreciate their s! 











acquaintance with the working people. 

Itis worth noting that these working vacations 
of young Sadi Carnot were a most agreeable time 
to him. “He remembered the days spent at Chabs 
nals with feelings of delight, and always went 
there for rest when occasion offered. 
| _ His mother, who fs still living, looked forwaid 

with great pleasure to the expiration of her son’ 
seven years of presidential service, when ¢! 
expected to take him to Chabanats, as if he were 
| boy again, and give him a “good rest” ther 
j 8 quite Possible that, if the assassin’s hand 

spared him, he might have found at the carpenter's 
vench a delightful rellef from the cares of state. 
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USEFUL BUT UNLOVING. 


The history of the human race has taught ue that, 
even as “the worm will turn,” so man, downtrodden 
by tyranny, will seek revenge. Therefore it is not 





submissive camel will sometimes resent an over 
dose of abuse. Too dense to think of a way in 
| which he can outwit his driver and so take him 
unawares, when roused to the pitch of fury, he 
rushes at the tyrant open-mouthed, and his formi 
dable teeth and powerful jaws do serious damage 








s vindictiveness the driver is aware, and of 
that sooner or later the camel will 
Accordingly, itis customary fe~ the 
his maifeé to th ow his clothes 
meanwhile hiding himself unttl 
| the animal’s fury has been expended in tossing 
and trampling on them, when the injury, real or 
upposed, is at once forgotten 
The camel will not identify hims 
| driver or rider in the smallest way whatever. He 
| steadily declines all advances. His eye nev 
lights up with love or even interest at the appre 
of his master. Should you attempt to pat or 
him he will object in a very decided manner 
Good treatment or bad makes no difference to 
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him. Life and its hard conditions are taken for 
granted. His view of things is far too serious. He 
| 1s so absorbed and preoccupied that he has no time 
| to waste on the gambols indulged in by all other 


| young animals. 


BEYOND HIS E 





PEC 





TATIONS. 
When the first edition of Thomson’s “Seasons” 
| came out the poet sent a copy, handsomely bound, 
ir Gilbert Elliott, of Minto, afterward lord 
justice clerk, who had shown him great kindness. 









Sir Gilbert showed the book, which w 
credit to the publisher, to his old gardener 
Was a relation of Thom The old man took it 
in his i nd over, 
at it in evident admiration. Sir Gilbert 
ell, David, what do you think o 

Thomson now? ‘There’s a book that will r 
famous all the world over, and immortalize 
name 

David, looking first at Sir Gilbert and then at the 
book, replied proudly : 

“In truth, sir, it is a 
the Jad had ingenuity 
piece of 

And 
covers, the 
employer, repeating his 
poetical relative should 
praiseworthy work. 










nd bo T did na’ think 
to ha’ done sic a neat 
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without a gi 
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gardener handed the book back to bi 
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attained 


surprise 
have 


poor 
such 


DISCOURAGING. 


It is said that V 
for instruction, w 


Ittire, while a young m 
$ perpetually askit 
Despreaux on one occasion, with impati 
considerable harshness, reproved him for indu 
in this propensity 





Voltaire never forgot the reproof, and profited 
by it to such an extent that as years went on he 
not only gave up his habit of patting questions, 
but became more and more averse to. answering 
such as were put to him. In time he came to rise 
abruptly and leave the company of a persistent 
questioner, without the faintest suggestion of an 











apology. 

He is said to have greeted an inhabitant of 
Geneya, who had furnished him with the idea and 
model of the interrogating bailiff in the “Droit du 





Seigneur,” with the 

“Sir, Dam very wel ed to you; but T 
wish to inform you beforehand that I know nothing 
about what vou are going to ask, whatever it may 
he 











SELF-COMMAND. 





the 
ays Emerson 


“Self-command elegance,” “Self 





vain 





control is the rule 





which vids 
loss of 
3 our 


He is enforeing that rule of manne 

1 the exa tion that 
nd the heat that makes 
He quotes from the austere rved, 
eloquent St. Just, “keep cool, and you command 
everybody ;” and from the wily old Talleyrand 
| “Above all, gentlemen, no heat.” 









THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


At the sume time they learned to! 


tuation; and there is excellent | 
reason to believe that the liberal opinions of the | 
late President rested in large part on his practical i 


surprising to know that the usually patient and | 
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WORKING UNDER GREAT MASTERS. 
Sir Charles Lyell. 


T have been asked to write down a few reminis- 
cence’ of the eminent geologist, Sir Charles Lyell, , 
who was my dear old friend and master. Therefore | 
I must ask the reader to forgive me if I have to; 
speak of myself; for how can I rightly describe | 
what he was, without telling how I first met him, 
and of our daily work together ? 

It was in June, 1864, that this first began. I 
was young and eager for useful employment, and 
my friend Miss Rowan, who was parliamentary 
secretary to Sir Francis Goldsmith, heard through 


notes, almost every fact, whether gathered from 
books, letters or observation, which afterward 
found a place in his works. When a new note- 
book was in hand, I could follow his movements 
on a return from a tour as if I had been with him, 
so accurate were his details. 

This gave all his work a special value; for by 
turning back to any given note-book he could 
verify any conclusion, and men knew that he 
never stated as a fact anything which he could 
not prove from notes taken at the time. 

The same conscientious spirit made him most 
careful of his style. Young authors would be 
astonished if they knew how often he wrote and 
rewrote a passage till he was sure it was his very 
best. The result was that when reading over 
chapters he had published many years earlier he 
would say, “I do not want a word of it altered.” 

He used to relate, with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, a story of a inceting at the Gevlugical Society 
of London where one of the members complained 
that another had altered his words in a quotation. 
The offender pleaded that Lyell often abridged 
quotations in his works. ‘Yes,’’ was the answer, 





him that Lyell needed an amanuensis. I applied 
at once and was grievously 

disappointed to learn that he 

waS already suited. 


“but then he always improves them.’’ 


So full was his mind of his subject, whether 
reading new matter, correcting or dictating, that 
he became quite unconscious of himself and of 
outside things. He often assumed the strangest 
attitudes in his chair, or on the sofa. One of the 
most peculiar was when he lay full length, face 
downward, on three or four of the chairs which 
were placed against the wall, and traced patterns 
on the carpet with his finger while his thoughts 
were entirely engrossed with his subject. At 
other times he would pace up and down or peer 
along the bookcase for a volume for reference, 
dictating clearly and rapidly all the time. 

If any one came in and spoke to him it was 
often several minutes before he could collect his 
thoughts, and though he tried to be patient, such 
interruptions always worried him. 

But though very eager, especially toward the 
end of his life, to press on with work, he never 
grudged time in getting to the pith of any matter, 
and was always ready to accept new ideas when 
he saw there were real grounds for them. This 
was most strongly shown in his acceptance of 
Mr. Darwin's theory of Natural Selection. 

Iwas with him when he wrote what he called 





his “‘recantation,”’ in the tenth 
edition of the ‘Principles of 
Geology,”’ and when I said, 
“What a flood of light and hope 





But my discouragement was 
not lasting, for within a fort- 
night he wrote saying that the 
lady he had taken did not like 
the work, and he had chosen 
me for an interview because of 
my legible handwriting. I have 
often wished for the present 
opportunity of letting young 
workers know how a simple 
accomplishment, now too often 
neglected, opened to me the 
gates of higher intellectual 
thought, and changed the whole 
course of my life. 

How strange it is to look 
back on the first interview with 
@ great man, especially one 
whom we afterward learn to 
love and reverence. As I sat 
in the little front drawing-room 
in Harley Street, notable as the 
home of Lyell and after his 
death for a short time inhabited 
by Mr. Gladstone, 1 well re- 
member my first impression of 
the tall, spare, dignified man, 
with keen, but kindly counte- 
nance, who glanced at me 
hurriedly through his single 
eyeglass as we talked. He had 
a quick, nerveus habit in using 
this glass, for he could not see 
® countenance without it, while 
he disliked to appear to scan 
too closely. 

Punctuality, accuracy, clear 
writing, knowledge of langua- 
ges, and intelligent press-cor- 
recting were what he chiefly 
required, and when I confessed 
to an utter ignorance of science, 
he remarked kindly that I could learn. We 
began work the next day and, till his death, 
eleven years later, | was with him for four hours 
every week-day he was in London, with the 
exception of one brief interval when I was abroad. 

It may be interesting to young beginners to 
learn that for the first six months the mental 
strain of mastering a totally new subject was very 
great. But this all came right in time. Sir 
Charles not only loved his science, but delighted 
in teaching it, and would often spend half a 
morning in explaining elementary points, saying 
that I should be more useful to him the more I 
knew. 

Working daily with him in this way I naturally 
heard much of his past life, though he was already 
old when our acquaintance began. He would 
often speak of the early days when Buckland’s 
lectures at Oxford awoke in him a keen interest 
in geology and the desire to explain the past 
history of the earth. Yet he felt it his duty to 
study for the bar, in compliance with his father's 
wish. 

More than on@e I have known him when talking 
with young men anxious to throw off parental 
control and take their own line to dwell upon 
the great use the study of the law and the two 
years he went on circuit had been to him in 
a‘ter life. 








Sir Charles Lyell. 


He was strictly economical in all things,— 
money, material, time and energy,—not from 
! parsimony, but because he thought waste was 
| wrong. It was often amusing to see how he 
would balance in his mind which economy was 
' best. Thus, for example, he liked to write rough 
passages upon the back of paper already used on 
one side. Sometimes this would lead to confusion, 
and then he would, as he said, ‘‘clear the decks 
for action” by destroying all such sheets lest they 
should waste time by and by. 

1 remember how pleased he was when I told 
| him, after seeing old Mrs. Somerville at Naples, 





same way as he did, by cutting off part of a page 
which was correct and pinning it upon a blank 
sheet. This he did, not only for quickness, but 
also because he said errors often were made in 
re-writing a passage. 

Accuracy was a great principle with him, for 
an inaccurate statement was untrue, and he had 
@ passionate love of truth. I have known him to 
go to great expense in having an illustration 
redrawn and recut because of some slight error 
which most people would have explained in a 
foot-note; and I have a vivid recollection of one 
Saturday afternoon when I spent several hours 
and many more shillings in hunting out the 
printer’s foreman after the works were closed, 





“Do the work that is right, and the right work 
will come,’’ was his rule, and he was content to 
devote his leisure only to geology, till his father ; 
approved of his making it the work of his life. 

Long before this, however, he had begun to 
keep a journal, in which, among other things, he 
entered all geological facts which struck him, 
wherever he travelled, noting every detail with | 
scrupulous accuracy. This habit, which he con- 
tinued all his life, was invaluable to him. 

As time went on he merely took short notes in 
an ordinary-sized manuscript book, and when I | 
went to him in 1864 he had already nearly three 
hundred note-books dated and nnmbered in order. 


easy work, for the notes followed with bewildering 
rapidity, with often three or four subjects in each | 
page, and his weak sight made such hurried | 
writing sometimes very imperfect. | 
But sooner or later I came across, in these: 


because a table of fossils was being printed with 
a mistake in it, and the shect might have been 
thrown off on Monday morning before it could 
be stopped. 

Lyell was the most methodical of workers. 
Professor Huxley used to express his astonishment 
that he could begin work at ten, end at two, and 
then put his subject totally aside for the rest of 
the day. This, however, had always been his 
habit more or less. He worked while he worked, 


| and played while he played. 


Even when travelling he devoted only part of 


keen enjoyment of life which made him such a 
delightful companion. At home, when once we 
had closed the door of the large dining-room, 
where he wrote, he lived in his work. 


that she saved time over her manuscripts in the | 


evolution has poured upon na- 
ture!"’ he said, with a sigh: 
“Yes, it will be so to young 


teaching clings to me still, 
and I cannot help a lingering 
regret for Milton's ‘archangel 
ruined.’ ” 

Nevertheless he was convinc- 
ed, and his recantation was 
full and free. 

I remember those delightful 
mornings, coming only too 


in London and visited the 
Lyells at breakfast. He him- 
self had breakfasted earlier, 
but came for a chat before the 
work of the day began. 

Sir Charles always invited me 
to come earlier and be present 
at these conversations, when 
the discussion of the last new 
discovery or theory was often 
followed by questions deeper 
and more speculative than 
either of them gave to the 
public. 

How clearly at those times 
stood out the characters of these 
two great men who had much 
in common—the same childlike 
simplicity and earnestness of 
purpose, humility before the 
mysteries and possibilities of 
the universe, and absolute 
truthfulness in every thought 
and utterance! Darwin was 
perhaps slower and more de- 
liberate in discussion, Lyell 
vivacious and eager. Each 
brought out the genius of the other, while in both 
dogmatisin was absolutely non-existent. 

I have oftentimes wished, when watching the 
: Younger generation occupied in aggressive con- 
, troversy, that they could hear as I do, Darwin's 
‘cautious words with which he often began a 
‘statement, “I have not sufficient data to speak 
j confidently, but it appears to me probable;” or 
that those who indulge in a hard, dark view of 
life could ponder over Lyell’s touching speech to 
me when in his old age his wife was taken from 
him, ‘‘We must be patient and hopeful, for there 
\ is a Power ruling over all.”” 

His was a childlike faith, not in creeds in religion, 
nor dogmatism in science, but in the Author of 
| All Things. From the first to the last edition of 
\ his works this sentence expressed his belief: ‘In 
whatever direction we pursue our researches, we 
discover everywhere the clear proofs of a Creative 
Intelligence and of His foresight, wisdom and 


power.” ARABELLA B. BucKLEY. 
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WHY MEN MUST DIE. 
By Dr. Austin Flint. 


The man who arrives at the age of one hundred. 
years is regarded as an extraordinary being; and 
so he is, for he has escaped various accidents, he 
probably has lived a perfectly normal and 
temperate life, and his intellectual faculties have 





Nevertheless, a hundred years is pretty well 
agreed upon by physiologists as the natural span 
of human existence. 

The experience of all time has shown that every 
living thing has a tolerably definite term; and in 
living things are included all vegetables as well 
as animals, everything that we know to have a 
beginning, a growth and a maturity. The normal 
duration of life in the lower animals is commonly 





| the day to geology, and after that enjoyed the | equal to five times the number of years required 
‘country and the manners and customs of the: to reach the age of maturity. 
Thad the task of indexing them; and it was not people. This kept his mind fresh and open to | law aman should live a hundred years. In the | less as the body grows older. 
new impressions of all kinds, and gave him that | 


According to this 


animal kingdom there are many exceptions to 
this so-called law, but it does not appear that 
man is one of these exceptions. - 

It is a question whether a@ life of a century 
contributes anything to human bappiness, or 





minds; but my early school-: 


seldom, when Mr. Darwin was | 


not encroached upon his purely physical existence. | 


even to the happiness of the individual who 
may thus fill out the measure of physiological 
existence. Few have done anything for them- 
selves or humanity much after the age of three 
score and ten. The brilliant exceptions did their 
greatest work before that age, no matter how well 
they did afterward, and those who have certainly 
reached one hundred or more years have been 
celebrated for their age only. 

The most thoroughly authenticated instance of 
a life prolonged much beyond the ordinary limits 
is the case of Thomas Parr, of Shropshire. He is 
said to have lived to the age of one hundred and 
fifty-two; and he did work as a farm laborer 
until he was one hundred and thirty. At the 
request of the king he went to London in his 
hundred and fifty-second year, and was 60 
liberally entertained at court that he died of a 
plethora, it is said, a few months later. After 
death, his body was examined by the celebrated 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, who found all of his internal organs in 
perfect condition. 

Many persons have lived at least to the age of 
a hundred years; of this there can be no doubt. 
Assuming a hundred years to be about the limit 
of human life, how should an individual live in 
order to reach that age? 

A man has the best chance of a long life if he 
does nothing which has a tendency to shorten it. 
His heart must circulate the blood, and the vessels 
must carry the blood to every part. When the 
circulation ceases, death is inevitable unless the 
course of the blood be promptly restored. 

It is evident, therefore, that the heart should 
never be overworked to the extent of becoming 
permanently damaged; for this organ is required 
to contract about a hundred thousand times ina 
day, waking or sleeping, at work or at rest, and 
it cannot, like an ordinary muscle, be allowed 
any time for repose when overfatigued or injured. 

If the heart is to make three thousand six 
hundred and fifty millions successive contractions 
without intermission or repose, it is not only 
entitled to, but it must have, very considerate 
treatment. It weighs less than three-quarters of 
a pound; but it has more responsibility than the 
entire muscular system. 

However, the heart is so guarded and protected, 
its work is so nicely regulated by the nervous 
system, and any voluntary act calculated to do it 
serious damage is 8o difficult, that it: does its 
enormous and ceaseless work from the beginning 
to the end of life without our consciousness. A 
small proportion, only, of nataral deaths are 
directly due to failure of the heart. 

All animal life calls for a constant supply of 
oxygen, which we get from the air. Without air 
the blood cannot circulate, and without circ- 
Tlatfon there can be no digestion, no absorptioa, 
nutrition, power of motion, sensibility or volition, 
and life ceases in a few miuntes. To take in 
air, we must make about twenty-five thousand 
muscular efforts a day; but these, unless we 
voluntarily direct our attention to them, go on 
without volition or consciousness. 

The movements of respiration are controlled 
and regulated by a little collection of nerve cells 
situated at the base of the brain, and this part is 
very seldom involved in disease. Even'in extreme 
old age, the capacity of taking air into the lungs 
is not materially diminished, and there is of 
| Necessity no danger of death from want of breath. 
| Itis not at all unusual to find very old persons 
, With perfect digestion and all the secretions in an 
absolutely normal condition. Some retain the 
! perfection of sight and hearing to the very end of 
a natural life and are capable of moderate exercise 
in extreme old age; yet all die, even though 
meeting no fatal accident, nor affected with what 
may properly be called disease. 

If we know precisely why death is inevitable, 
we are in a good position to learn the means of 
prolonging life to its utmost limit. Man must die 
simply because he lives. Life implies constant 
: change of matter in the body. 

A little glopule, less than one-hundredth of an 
inch in diameter, is the beginning of life. As the 
seed planted in the ground, nourished by air, 
water and surrounding matters grows and becumes 
a plant or a tree, so this little globule has in it 
the principle of life, and under favorable conditions 
may become @ man. 

The oak may live for fifteen hundred years, 
and it has been calculated that the gigantic baobab 
of Africa has lived for five thousand years; still 
it has a limited existence, and its immortality is 
in the new trees produc:d from it, as man’s 
immortality on earth is in his posterity. 

The fact that life implies change, makes death 
a logical necessity. For nearly twenty-five years 
the changes in the body involve growth. After 
that the changes of wear and repair do not 
exactly balance each other, and a time is sure to 
come when it is evident that the body is wearing 
out. 

Why is it that a man, a horse or any other 
animal is able to do less work after a certain age? 
It is simply because, while he must absorb a 
certain quantity of oxygen to keep up the heat of 
the body and to maintain circulation and the 
respiratory movements, the additional oxygen 
| which can be used in work becomes less aud 
After a time, he 
is able to do little or no work, and he can use 
barely enough oxygen to keep up the heat of the 
body, the beats of the heart and the movements 
of breathing. 

This capacity of taking and using oxygen from 
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the air goes on diminishing, and of course the 
time must come when the vital powers fail to 


supply the force required for processes that are ; 


essential to life, and then the life of the individual 
comes to an end. 

A mechanical apparatus, like a steam-engine, 
produces a certain amount of force, which is in 
Proportion to the fuel consumed. When no fuel 
is consumed, there is no force. 
the steam-engine are repaired or restored as they 
wear out, the force may go on forever as fuel is 
supplied. No part of the machinery is consumed, 
except by friction, as the fuel only is destroyed. 

The animal body is composed of living or 
organic matter, which is capable of repairing 
itself by using the food taken, and if inert, is 
mineral matter. As age advances, the proportion 
of living matter diminishes and the mineral 
matters are increased. Thus, the body must 
become less and less capable of repairing the 
loss due to work; for as it works it consumes its 
own substance, and after a time it becomes 
useless, like a piece of machinery that is not 
repaired. 

How can one 80 regulate his life as to live fora 
century ? 

In the first place, no one who inherits a tendency 
to disease can hope to reach an advanced age. 
If he is a dwarf or a giant, is excessively 


emaciated or inordinately fat, if he is deformed | 


or weak in any vital organ, he cannot expect to 
live as long as the average. 

He must have the good fortune to escape 
accidents, including infectious and contagious 
diseases and diseases due to impure food or drink. 
His childhood and youth must be so directed that 
he arrives at his full development without injury, 
and becomes a perfect man. This presupposes 
that he is well fed and nourished, that he has 
proper exercise for the development of every 
part, and is never overworked; that he has never 
become even aware of the existence of a heart, a 
digestive apparatus, kidneys or liver, the internal 
organs working perfectly and unconsciously. 

It must be that many arrive at the age of 
maturity under just such conditions as these; 
but having developed into a perfect maturity, 
what is not to be done and what is to be done to 
prolong life to its extreme limit ? 

Avoid all impurities of air, exposure to extremes 
of heat and cold, excessive fatigue, strong 
emotions of any kind, all stimulating, highly- 
seasoned or indigestible food, all drinks containing 
alcohol, sedatives, such as tobacco, even the 
mildest nerve stimulants, such as tea and coffee, 
intellectual effort when it produces the slightest 
sensation of fatigue, everything that is likely to 
produce anxiety or worry, all enterprise and 
ambition, as likely to lead to disappointment. and 
regret, and all acts of charity or good to others 
that involve the slightest personal discomfort or 
sacrifice. 

In short, avoid everything that disturbs the 
routine of a perfectly normal physical existence, 
and everything in civilization that tends to render 
physical life artiticial. 

What not to do implies, to a certain extent, 
what one is todo. Live in the country, where all 
surroundings are pure and wholesome. Rise and 
retire with the sun, on the principle that more 
sleep is required in winter than in summer. Eat 
three times a day of food prepared in the plainest 
manner, using only salt as a condiment, on the 
principle that a little more salt than is contained 
in ordinary food is necessary for proper nutrition 
and is craved by all animals. 

The conformation of the teeth and of the 
digestive organs shows that man is an omnivorous 
animal; therefore, eat both of meats and vege- 
tables, but of meat once a day only. Stop eating 
when hunger is satisfied, and stop drinking when 
you no longer are thirsty, of course never allowing 
your appetite to be tempted by peculiarly agreeable 
articles of food after hunger has been satisfied. 
Have your food present a certain variety. 
Experience has shown that this is conducive to 
health. 

Take moderate exercise at times when digestion 
is not going on, so as not to become too fat. 
Marry at about the age of twenty-five years, the 
time of perfection of physical life, for man, like 
some of the inferior animals, is monogamous. 

Here, perhaps, is the greatest risk for one 
whose sole aim is to prolong his own life. If one 
can marry and have no anxieties or care for his 
wife and children, be exposed to no afflictions or 
excessive emotions, and have the life of his family 
entirely subservient to his own, marriage will 
probably be favorable to longevity. But expe- 
rience has shown that these conditions are not 
often realized. 

In short, to reach extreme age one should live 
a perfectly selfish life, with but one end in view, 
doing no good to others and doing no evil, but 
still always selfish. 

A classical writer on the ‘Art of prolonging 
Life’ said, a hundred years ago, that ‘Almost 
all those kinds of death which take place before 
the hundredth year are brought on artificially,— 
that is to say, by disease or accident,—and it is 
certain that the far greater part of men die an 
unnatural’ death, and that not above one in a 
thousand attains to the age of a hundred years.” 

The writer referred to died at the age of seventy- 
four; but he was a distinguished and laborious 
physician and philosopher. 

I do not imagine that any reader of this article 
will try to live a hundred years. Chances are 
too small to induce any reasonable being to begin 
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a life at the age of twenty or twenty-five, of 
absolute devotion to one’s physical self, the only 
prospective reward being to “lag superfluous on 
the stage.” 

Far better is it to live a rational, virtuous 
and useful life, with reasonable ambitions and 
aspirations, enjoying in moderation the good 
things nature and civilization have provided, 
doing one’s share of work for the good and 
happiness of mankind. : 


———+2+__—_. 
GUNNING WITH A CANNON. 


On board of the cholera-infected steamship 
Normannia, as she lay day after day at quarantine, 


with her hundreds of aggrieved and impatient | 


cabin passengers who had no cholera and were 
not likely to have it, we had a philosophic 
passenger named Stinson, who attempted to 
divert our minds with a ‘fad"’ of his own. 

He was an ardent naturalist and lover of animal 


life; and he desired to interest the public in an; 
attempt to save from extinction such animals as; 


the moose, the buffalo, the elephant and the 
beaver, the grizzly bear, the gray wolf and the 
lion. His plan was to establish protected preserves 
for animals in favorable places, in order that, a 
century or two hence, these animals may still 
exist for our descendants to see. 

For these species to perish, Mr. Stinson argued, 
would be an irreparable misfortune. The earth 


thus hauled off his couch, he was frightened 
almost to death. 

“His tired dog, which had also been asleep 
inside, now rushed out, barking furiously; 
whereupon the elephant let go the man, caught 
up the dog, and threw him a hundred feet, into a 


back. 

“For his life the shepherd durst not stir out of 
his hut. He at first believed that a serpent had 
seized him. The elephants amused themselves 
by breaking down the sheep corral, for a time, 
and at last sauntered away. 

“This shepherd, by the by, was an American, 
named Dryfield, who had been a gunner on board 
the Confederate privateer Shenandoah, which;was 
cruising for whale-ships in the North Pacific, 
and continued at sea for two months or more 
after Lee's surrender. When the crew learned 
that they had been privateering after the war had 
{ ceased, they did not dare to surrender themselves 
| lest they might be hanged as pirates. At last 
| they were turned adrift in a foreign port, and 
Dryfield came to Cape Colony, where he took 
service as a shepherd. 

“Those Cape elephants were great travellers. 
Often they came a distance of twenty miles in a 
single night, to break into the mealie field of some 
unsuspecting settler who awoke next morning to 
find his crop destroyed. By this time the herd 
was many miles away. 

“Garden raiding became a pastime with this 
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will never produce their like again. There are 
scores of uninhabited islands and other isolated 
tracts of country where families of all these 
vanishing genera could be colonized, as the 
buffalo is now colonized in the Yellowstone Park. 

He cited Isle Royale, in Lake Superior, as a 
place which is wholly uninhabited and of no use 
to man in the agricultural sense, but which would 
make an excellent preserve, where the moose 
might be saved from extinction for centuries. 

“Why preserve all these beasts? They are of 
no use,” one passenger argued. “It would be 
a waste of time and money. The brutes would 
soon be breaking out of the preserves, too, and 
make trouble for everybody living near.”’ 

“That is an argument from a bald, utilitarian 
point of view,” replied the ‘“moose-preserver,”’ 
as he had been dubbed. ‘Think how our 
descendants, a hundred years hence, will despise 
us if we exterminate all these interesting and 
wonderful species !”" 

“T draw the line at grizzly bears,’’ remarked a 
facetious young gentleman from Tacoma. 

“And I draw the line at elephants,’’ cried an 
Englishman who hailed from Cape Town. ‘We 
tried preserving those brutes down in South 
Africa. The government, some years ago, had 
the same idea as our friend here. There was but 
one wild herd of elephants left in Cape Colony, 
and that was out near the Knysna. Many well- 
meaning persons were so much alarmed lest the 
noble animals should die out, and they said so 
much about it, that the government at length 
passed an act, protecting elephants and giving 
them liberty to range where they pleased. It was 
made a misdemeanor for any one to hunt or 
otherwise harass them. 

“The consequence was that in seven or eight 
years that herd of elephants became the greatest 
nuisance ever inflicted on the people of that 
quarter of the world. 

“My brother and I owned a sheep-run in the 
Zondag rivey country. Those elephants persecuted 
us for several years. The silence of their move- 
ments was such that they often came into mealie 
fields without arousing the neighboring watch- 
dogs. Or it may have been that the dogs were 
terrified into quiet by the elephants’ approach. 
One night the herd took the sacks of wool off one 
of our ‘trek’ wagons which stood out loaded to go 
to Cape Town, and scattered them about. 

“(At another time they came to a hut, in the 
night, where one of our shepherds was asleep. 
An elephant thrust his trunk in at the open 
window-hole, felt about the interior with it, got 
hold of the shepherd's foot and pulled him out of 
his bunk! When the man awoke to find himself 


herd, and as there were more than twenty of the 
big brutes, a farmer’s efforts for the season were 
frequently cancelled in a few hours. 

“Not content with eating fresh vegetables, the 
beasts would break down fruit trees and small 
shade trees, sometimes stripping off every branch 
and leaving only the bare trunk of the tree. 

“One night while passing a sheep-rancher's 
place, the rogues, apparently for a practical joke, 
took the thatched roof off a small barn and lifted 
outa mule. The poor beast was found lying in 
@ pool near the barn, next morning, with most 
of his bones broken. 

“The herd was often fired at by angry settlers, 
but the law protecting elephants restrained us 
from organizing a regular hunt. My brother and 
I lost several plats of ‘mealies,’ or Indian corn. 
We obeyed the law, but we deemed its operation 
unjust, and thought we had a right to make a 
vigorous effort to drive away the marauders from 
our own property. 

“During one of the early wars with the Boers 
and Kaftirs, a column of British troops, retreating 
from the Comna Dagga, had left a six-pound 
brass howitzer behind them. For many years 
the piece had remained in possession of a settler 
named Dromgole. While we were casting about 
us for some expedient to save our mealie crop, 
Dryfield thought of this old howitzer. 

“Our first idea was to fire it in the night during 
the period of full moon in February, to scare the 
brutes away. We had powder, but no six-pound 
balls until Dryfield made a clay mold and ran 
several leaden balls, which he finished off by 
paring with a knife. They weighed much more 
than an iron ball of the same size, and we 
experimented cautiously with the old gun lest it 
should burst with the discharge. But it was 
sound. 

“Dryfield fired three balls at a large rock and 
hit it twice. 

“A few nights later the elephants visited a 
plantation across the river. They commonly came 
up the southerly bank of the Zondag, from the 
wooded, hilly districts to the east and southeast. 
An agreement was entered into between Dromgole 
and ourselves to set a watch on clear nights, 
while there was moonlight. 

“There are binffs along the northerly bank of 
the Zondag, a mile or two south of our sheep 
sheds. The field-piece was hauled there and 
masked under a little shed amidst the bush which 
crowned the bluff. The Zondag is there a hundred 
yards in width or more, and fordable in some 
places. 

“Several Kaffirs were hired to watch for the 
herd. Some time passed before one of the negroes, 





rocky kloof, or gully. The fall broke the dog's ' 








known as John Fattoo, came over to our place in 
the night and informed us that the elephants had 
gone up the river bank. 

“It is one of the characteristics of elephants 
that, on their night expeditions, they nearly 
always come and go by the same path, or, in 
tracking phrase, ‘pick up their own trail.’ Hence 
we felt pretty sure that they would return that 
way, after a few hours. We dressed in haste, 
sent the Kaffir to rouse Dryfield, and set off for 
the bluffs. 

“The early part of the night had been dark. 
The moon, now in its last quarter, rose after 
midnight, and was now looking up oyer the 
wooded Knysna mountains. On reaching the bluff 
where the gun was posted, we found our hired 
watchman soundly asleep in a blanket. We 
woke him and sent him up the river to watch. 

“Dryfield loaded the gun, and we waited. It 
was a chilly night, very dewy and damp, with a 
slight mist rising from the river below us. After 
a time the Kaffir crept back, saying that the herd 
was coming down; and soon we heard one low 
‘toot’ from the leader. 

“Then the herd filed in sight, and moved along 
in the open meadow across the river. Their 
march was curiously quiet and orderly. They 
appeared to be in single file; and from where we 
lay hidden, their pace was as noiseless as if they 
had been so many ghosts. In the obscurity they 
resembled a long train of loaded wool wagons. 

“Dryfield brought the gun to bear, and before 
the herd had come down opposite us, he fired on 
them. It is likely that the ball passed over the 
heads of the elephants, probably in advance of 
them. The leader stopped short. 

“‘When the report crashed on their ears they 
wheeled about and ran back to where a group of 
large melkhout trees afforded a deep shadow. 
Here they stood as quietly as a party of frightened 
schoolboys. We had charges of powder made 
up, and Dryfield, reloading, trained the gun on 
the timber clump and sent a second ball through 
the tree-tops. 

«With the second report, the leader of the herd 
apparently made up his mind that the noise 
indicated something hostile and dangerous. So 
he led off trumpeting, at a run, back along their 
trail, up the river. But they had not gone far 
when they sighted or scented two or three Kaffirs 
who had heard the firing and were coming down 
the bank. Thereupon the whole herd wheeled 
about and came back at a rapid run. 

“A third ball was fired among them as they 
rushed along; but this time they did not pause 
for an instant. We hurriedly recharged the gun, 
and before they were fairly past, Dryfield sent a 
fourth missile low over their backs. These were 
seventeen of the big brutes. Several of them 
trumpeted from fear, following the last report. 

“Before we could load again they were well 
past us, but we slung the gun on its wheels and 
fired a fifth shot after them, at a distance now of 
probably six or seven hundred yards. ‘T'ree-tops 
on the immediate river-bank in part obstructed 
Dryfield’s aim, but from what was learned next 
day, we surmised that this last shot hit an 
elephant. 

“There was a Kloof, or gully, on the farther 
bank, where a tributary stream flowed down. 
The elephants had to cross it, and we heard them 
trumpeting there for some little time, after the 
fifth shot. They were now entirely out of sight, 
but we fired the last of our lead balls after them 
at a venture, and then returned home, thinking 
we had given the mischievous beasts a great 
fright, if nothfhg more. 

“Next day a Kaffir came to tell us that in the 
kloof down the river lay a disabled elephant. 
My brother and I took our carbines and bade the 
man show the way. 

“In the kloof we found an elephant, lying in 
the bed of the gully and groaning dolefully. One 
of its large ears was nearly torn away, and one 
of its fore-legs was injured. 

“It was evident from the tracks that the other 
members of the herd had sought to give aid to 
their unfortunate companion, and that they had 
gone away only after finding their efforts vain. 

“We shot and killed the poor beast. Whether 
our six-pound balls had had anything to do with 
disabling him, or whether he had received his 
injury from falling accidentally into the kloof, 
was not wholly clear. 

“Lest we might all three be informed on and 
fined, our neighbor Dromgole united with us in a 
report to the authorities at Cape Town, to the 
effect that we had found an elephant lying 
disabled in a kloof, and had dispatched it. I 
must confess it was a somewhat one-sided report, 
since we omitted all mention of the howitzer. 

“So far as we were able to learn these elephants 
did not come up the Zondag again for three years. 
There is no doubt that the creatures are very 
intelligent and have good memories, but I have 
no wish to have a colony of them for my 
neighbors.”” 

“Ah, but preserves might easily be located 
where no one need suffer from them,”’ interposed 
the “‘moose-preserver,”’ earnestly. ‘Think of the 
thousand uninhabited islands of the South Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. Safe preserves might be 
located there for every species of animal life.”” 

The facetious young gentleman bad been 
watching his chance. He smiled. , 

“Would you have a preserve for that enter- 
prising species, the cholera microbe ?"* he asked. 

The moose-preserver frowned at the perpetrator 
of the-weak witticism. GrorcE Gorpon. 
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GAINING WINGS. 


A twig where clung two soft cocoons 
Lbroke from a wayside spray, 

Aud carried home to a quict desk 
Where, long forgot, it lay. 


One morn T chanced to lift the ld, 
And lo! as light as air, 

A moth flew up on downy wings 
And settled above my chair! 






autiful thing it was, 
dl silvery wray, 
‘elled how from the leafy bough 
Such fairy stole away. 


Had the other flown? I turned to see, 
And found {t striving still 

To free itself from the swathing floss 
And rove the air at will. 


oor little prisoned waif,” I said, 
“You shall not struggle more 
And tenderly I cut the threads, 
And watched to see it soar. 


Alas! a feeble chrysalia 
It dropped from Its silken bed; 
My help had been the direst harm— 
‘he pretty moth was dead! 


T should havo left it thero to gain 
The strength that struggle brings; 

'Tis stress and strain, with moth or man, 
‘That free the folded wings! 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 





THE LITTLE WHITE ONE. 


“My kitties !"" and the wee maid pressed 
heir fur against her cheek; 
“See, this one Is as black as jet, 
And this light-gray 1s prettier yet: 
‘This has a snow-spot on its breast, 
‘And this, a dappled streak, 


“This one in black-and-buff is dressed, 





The dearest and the prettiest. 
The Httle white one—died 


Ah, from how many a cherished nest 
‘Of human hopes and plans, 
Ambitions, friendships, loves, delights, 
The dearest dreams of days and nights, 
Tho brightest and the preciousest 
‘Of woman’s life or man’s, 





Some watching soul has missed the beat,— 
Some grieving heart has cried 

Over and over, sore bereft, 

And careless of the blessings lett, 

“Ah me! Fate snatched the loveliest! 
Tho little white one died!" 


ELIZABETH AKERS. 
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YELLOW FEVER INCIDENT. 


There would be little room for fiction if some 
automatic pen wrote down all the private dramas 
of a great public woe. The whole world knows 
how the hero neas bore his living father on his 
shoulders from the flames of burning Troy; but 
@ boy carrying his dead father from worse than 
burning New Orleans received no notice even in 
the local newspapers. 

It was when the last vellow fever epidemic was 
raging in that city, and scores were dying every 
day. Individual mourning was swallowed up in 
the great sadness that overswept and stupefied the 
people. Sorrow had passed the stage of tears. 
Dry-eyed survivors cried out, like Mrs. Brown- 
98+ sank God, bless God, all ye who suffer not 

More grief than ye can weep for. 


An eye-witness of the incident given below 
related the story the other day, among many 
vivid recollections of the plague. 

The number of the dead in the stricken city 
increased so rapidly that the living were too few 
to bury them, and one poor young man in the 
suburbs—he could hardly be more than eighteen 
—found himself alone with his lifeless father, the 
last of his family. With little or no aid he had 
nursed him to the last, and now he looked in 
vain for help to carry him to the grave. 

A common trench at the upper levee was the 
dismal burial-place for the yellow fever victims, 
and the unhappy youth knew that the body ought 
at once to be laid under the ground. 

He, wrapped it carefully in a sheet, and, 
exhausted and weak, and probably stricken with 
the fever as he was, he took up the sad burden 
and strove to bear it away. It was a long road 
for even a strong man, encumbered with more 
than his own weight, and the enfeebled boy was 
soon obliged to lay the body down. After a brief 
rest he took up the beloved load and struggled on 
cee” aa ail thelallent piatuliness of wrlot: 

A short distance, and then another rest. Here 
and there a woman's pale, compassionate face 
looked from a door or window; but compassion 
was used to heart-breaking scenes now, and 
powerless to lend coinfort. ‘There were sufferers 
im every house, and the women could not leave 
them. Only one stepped into the street, and gave 
the poor lad a mug of water as he sat on the 
ground wiping the sweat from his face and neck. 

He drank eagerly, murmured his thanks and 
slowly resumed his burden. It was all that 
remained to him of his father, and it was pitifal 
bow tenderly he tried to handle it. He went on 
with staggering step. It was plain that he had 
spent his strength. His foot stumbled. He fell 
heavily to the ground. The passing patrol found 
him lying lifeless across the body of tho father he 
had loved. 

It is unlike all we have learned of heaven if its | 
record of those who died doing their duty has no | 
illuminated page for the unknown names. Surely | 


on the books of eternity, faithfulness in little 
stands side by side with faithfulness in much, 
and every love that gave its utmost has fulfilled 


the law. 
———++-____ 


GRANT, McCLELLAN AND JACKSON. 


It is always of interest to know how great men 
appeared before they became distinguished, and 
one of the best chapters of General Maury’s very 
readable book, ‘Recollections of a Virginian,” is 
that in which he sketches the youthful character of 
some of his West Point associates, in the class of 
1846. Of this class, which at the beginning num- 
bered one hundred and sixty-four, McClellan went 
at once to the head, and remained there till the 
end, “enjoying the while the affection and respect 
ofall.” At the opposite end of the class, after the 
first examination, stood Jackson—the “Stonewall” 
of later years. 


Jackson was nineteen years old,—three years 
older than McClicllan,—awkward and uncultured, 
but with an carnest purpose that impressed all 
beholders. Of his fIrst appearance General Maury 


says: 

a Birket Fry, A. P. Hill and I were standing 
together when he entered the South Barracks 
under charge of a cadet sergeant. He was clad in 
gray homespun, and wore a coarse felt hat, such as 
wagoners or constables—as he had been—usually 
wore, and bore a pair of weather-stained saddle- 
bags across his shoulders. There was about him 
so sturdy an expression of purpose that I remarked, 
‘That fellow looks as if he had come to stay.’ 

“As the sergeant returned from installing him in 
his quarters, we asked who the new cadet was. 
He replied, ‘Cadet Jackson, of Virginia.’ That 
was enough for me, and I went at once to show 
him such interest and kindness as would have 

‘atitied others under the circumstances. But 

Jackson received me so coldly that I regretted my 
friendly overtures, and rejoined my compantons 
rebuffed and discomfited.” 

Jackson’s steady purpose to succeed and to do 
his duty soon won him universal respect. By 
incessant work, too, he rose 
step by step in his rank, till 
finally the boys used to say, 
“Well, If we stay here another 
year, old Jack will be at the 
head of the class.” 

General Maury mentions 
Hancock and Franklin, and 
has this appreciative ‘para. 
graph about the young wan 
Who, though no one 
foresaw it, was to 
become the most cel. 
ebrated member of 
the class: 
ow Grant,” he 
says, was “Aa very 

ood and kindly fel- 
low, whom every- 

liked. He was 
proficient in mathe. 
matics, but did not 
try to excel at any- 
thing except horsemanship. 
he was very daring. 


















In the riding-school 
When his turn came to leap 
the bar, he would make the dragoons lift it from 
the trestles and raise it as high as their heads, 
when he would drive his horse over it, clearing at 


least six feet.” 


———_—_<e+--- 





BLOWN UP. 


During the recent railroad strike in southern 
California, a train started out from San Diego with 
an engineer who boasted that he would make the 
trip if he had to fire the engine himself, and use 
dynamite instead of coal. The singular accident 
that occurred before the train had gone five miles 
will make him superstitious for the rest of his life. 
The fireman thus tells the story: 


We were getting up a Food speed, and had just 
struck the down grade there by the Big Timber. 
Jim—the engineer was smiling all over to think 
how we had pulled out the first train for three 
days. and not a coupler thrown, either. 

e were going down that grade like sixty miles 
an hour, and everything humming. I was shoving 
in the coal at the rate of a load every ten seconds. 
We had struck the level and were nearing the 
river bend, but Jim never slackened up. He 
nodded to me to keep her hot, and I did. 

I remember as I slid the shovel along the foot- 
board and slung the door open, I thought that 
shovelful of coal looked kind of queer. But I 
didn’t stop to screen it! In it went, and the next 
minute Jim and J felt the whole thing rise in the 
alr, just like one of those horses with wings you've 
read about. 

Well, boys, the engine just went clear up off 
the rails as much as three feet, and all that time 
skimming through the air like a red-hot cannon. 
ball. Then she came down with the pilot in the 
ties, and the biggest roar, like a mad elephant; and 
when I got my senses, there I was holding Jim by 
the leg, and both of us sitting in the ditch, he wit 
his arm broke and three ribs smashed, and I with 
a leg fractured and ear gone. 

It was a close shave. Train all piled up on the 
track, but no one hurt much, only shook up. 

What do you think that was I shovelled in that 
raised us? “A load of dynamite some fiend had 
mixed in with the coal before we started. And 
1 got the whole of it at one shovelful. Jim says 
conl 13 fast enough for him. I agree with him. 
Dynanuite ts too hasty. 





+9 


A DIRTY PEOPLE. 


The fatalism of the Orient is in no respect more 
pronounced than in the matter of dirt. The essen. 
tial doctrine which underlies the phiosophy of the 
East, and particularly that part of te East which 
is Mohammedan, js submissiveness. ‘Whatever Is, 
is right,” was with these pcople a fundamental 
principle centuries before Pope expressed the idea 
in this compact form. Dirt is, and consequently it 
must be right. The Orientals, either Mussulman 
or Christian, have no such maxim as our “Cleanli- 
ness iy next to godliness.” 


A correspondent at Cairo of the Chicago Inter. 
Ocean gives a graphic account of the fatalism of 
the Egyptian people, and also of the excellent 
work which American missionaries are doing in 
breaking it up. Here are some of the Arabic prov. 
erbs which are the common property of the Mussul- 
man and Coptic populations; for the native or 
Christian fellahin of Egypt, the descendants of the 
ancient Egy have forgotten their own lan- 
guage, using it only as a sort of mummery In their 
religious services, and speak only the language of 
their conquerors: 

“God is good; the dirt comes, it must stay.” 

“Flies are sent—why brush them off?” 

“What is the us 

“What ix, is right 

“Tt will be all the same in a hundred years.” 













“If you are poor and fithy In this life, 
be rich and bathe in never.c 
next world, if God wills tt. 

This stupid fatalism, joined with Turkish tyranny 
and crushing taxation, have resulted ina ferrible 





you may 
using fountains in the 





moral paralysis among the people of this fertile 
and sunny land. Though the English, now masters 
in Egypt, have simplified their taxation, the natives 
are ai iP piedding naked in the “shadouf,” or water- 
lifting apparatus, striving to water their fields in 
the dry season to obtain the barest sustenance. 
Oftener still they crouch, turbaned and hooded, 
by the river bank or in the dirt of their desolate 
villages, gazing listlessly Into an cmpty future. 

Filth is, to them, a kind of plety; but the Chris- 
Hanky of the West, and especially of America, is 
teaching them a better furm of godliness. In many 
of the larger towns there are newer houses and 
many creditable attempts at cleanliness. Youn, 
men and boys are met who speak English and loo! 
purer and healthier. 

These are not the results of British occupation, 
but of the American mission schools. At Agsiout, 
Luxor, Edfou, Assouan and other towns are 
schools supported and managed by the Presby- 
terians, and these schools are attended by over 
seven thousand pupils, about one-fourth of whom 
are girls. 

As soon as the traveller lands at any of the 
villages of the Nile, he may readily detect, before 
he Hears them speak, by looks and gestures, the 
boys and girls who have been in the American 
mission schools. They are superior to the rest, 
but they are also lifting and improving the rest by 
the force of their example. 

Here ts a sort of miaslonary work which the most 
obdurate skeptic must approve, and be willing to 
coiperate in. 

—_—_+-___ 


AN AUTUMN SONG. 


Hark to the autumn wind murmuring! mystical, musi- 


cal 
Wandering everywhere, singing the flowers to sleep, 
Crooning o'er micadow and hillside a melody magical, 
Breathing it low where the leaves of the forest lie deep ; 
Whispering ever,—*Fear not, tho’ thy beauty forsake 


thee 
Weary earth, listen, and yleld to my lullaby swect! 
Sweet shall thy dreams be; and surely, till spring shall 
awake thee 
‘The hours shall be fleet!”” 


Hark to the autumn wind murmuring! tender and 
sorrowful, 

Chanting a solemn farewell to the year that 1s past, 

Strange and majestic the measure that swells, till the 
wonderful, 

Heartthrilling cadences fall into silence at last, 

Sighing,—“ Adieu to the seasons of beauty and glory! 

Peace to the days that are conquered forever by night! 

Summers whose sung are unrisen shall finish thy story; 

The end shall be bright!"" 


Grack A. TIMMERMAN, 


—__+-+— 





HOW HE PLEASED HIS PATRONS. 


The author of “Brushes and Chisels” says thata 
sculptor often endures many trials in his endeavor 
to make a successful likeness; the comments of 
friends and relatives who accompany the model 
not only are a trial, but frequently prevent success. 
The author had once to make the bust of a very 
rich baker, from photographs furnished by two of 
his sons. 


One of the sons would come in, look at the bust, 
twist up his mouth and say, “Yes, It is pretty good, 
but 1 think the mouth fs a little too small.” 

“Well, I will make it larger, If you think so.” 

“Yea, please make it larger; and then, excuse 
me, I imagine you 
want me to bay ex. 
actly what I think, 
don't you?” 

“Ofcourse; natu- 
rally your sugges. 
tions will be valu- 
able to me.” 

“Well, from the 
back, I do not see 
much likeness.” 

“Neither do I. 
Have, you a photo. 
graph of your par. 
ents back?” 

“No; but the 








say that I look like him somewhat, 
and you could perhaps work it up in that way.” 

“I ‘see. Turn your back again, so; thank you, 
that is enough.” 

The same day the other brother comes in. When 
he is in the presence of the bust, he takes a red and 
icllow. handkerchief out of his pocket and wipes 

jis eyes and blows his nose. 

“Just like him,” he says; “‘poor,dear father. It 
needs only to talk to be just like him.” 

“So you like it?” 

“Ever so much. Only I think hia mouth is too 
large. Could you not make it just a little bit 
smaller?” 

“I could, but your respectable brother a little 
while ago found It too small.” 

“Oh, my brother is a donkey, you know.” 

“So vou want me to make it smaller?” 

“Yes; don’t mind what my brother say 

Next day the other brother, the “donkey,” comes 
in, and I tell him that his respected brother has 
found the mouth of the buat too large. 

“You must not mind what my brother says. He 
does not understand anything.” 

I satisfied both of them, and cach of them offered 
me something extra. I left the bust as it was in 
the first place. When they came to take it, with 
what a comical, triumphant look they regarded 
each other. 


” 








oe 


HE SAW HIS MISTAKE. 


There are many maxims to the effect that beauty 
1s skin deep, that appearances are deceptive, and 
that “you never can tell by looking at a squirrel 
how far he will jump.” Young Harry Farnham 
can now furnish an illustration of such truths from 
his own experience. He had gone to a party in 
the public hall of the town where his sisters were 
boarding that summer. Being an enthusiastic 
youn’; man, he was not slow in making up his mind 
in regard to all the people present, both villagers 
and summer guests. 


“What a frump!” he said to one of his sisters, as 
they stood together, watching the games begin. 
‘That one over there, with her hair drawn back 
from her face, and the brown sleeves. She must 
be the village dressmaker. There ig a sort of ghost 
of fashion about herclothes. She’s had them made 
to copy yours.” 

“Harry, how often must I tell you not to jump at 
conclusions about people in that way?” said his 
sister. “That is Madeline Bell, Judge Bell's 
daughter, and she dresses plainly because she 
prefers it, and loves books better than cloth 
You're not a clever lad when it comes to Rennie! 

“Well, there, at least, fs a girl one couldn’t make 
a mistake about,” said Harry, pointing to a pretty 
blonde creature’ who had just entered the room. 
“What refinement! What charm! She may not 
know much about books, but any one could sce 
that only pearls and rubies would fall from those 
lovely Nps.” 

His sister's eyes sparkled. 

“Bless you, Harry!” she said. 














“When will you 





ever grow up? But go and speak to her. ‘There's 
your friend, Mr. Lloyd, talking to her. He will 
introduce you. And Harry! she called, a3 he 
turned eagerly away, “about this question of 


rubies and pearls! Promise to come back as soon 
an, and tell me the tlrst complete sentence 

alls from those lovely lips. 

I promise!” 

He hurried away, but it was not long before he 
















| returned, looking strangely sheepish. 


“Well, Harry,” said his sister, “what did she 
say? Tell it like a man.” 

“You were right, as usual. I said to her, 
‘Ilaven't 1 met you somewhere? Your face is 
strangely familiar. Could it have been in Port. 
land?” 

“And she?” 

“She smiled, and said, ‘Portland is a place I 
never was to/’" 


——_+e-+____ 
LONG BOWs. 


The expression ‘drawing a long bow” does not 
of necessity mean the telling of a falsehood. it 
sometimes refers to a wonderful story which may 
be true enough, but which is so marvellous as to 
require a firm trust in the veracity of the narrator 
to enable the hearer to believe it. Some of the 
longest bows of this sort have been drawn about 
bows and arrows. 


These stories began long ago. Virgil, in the 
““Eneid,” tells of four archers who were shovtin; 
for a prize, the mark being a pigeon tied by a co 
to the mast of a ship. The first man hit the mast, 
the second cut the cord, and the third shot the 
pigeon as it lew away. The fourth archer, havin, 
nothing left to shoot, drew his bow and sent his 
arrow flying toward the sky with such speed that 
the friction of the air set the feathers on fire, and 
it swept on, like a meteor, to disappear in the 
clouds. 

That 13 a bow-and-arrow story which it would be 
difficult for even the most credulous to believe. 

The stories told of Robin Hood’s archery, illus. 
trated by his wonderful performance as Locksley 
in Scott's “Ivanhoe,” are also a decided strain 
upon a sensible person's credulity. The famous 
story of William Tell, doubted by many persons, 
ig believed by others to have a foundation of fact. 
There was a Dane, named Foke, of whom the same 
story 1s told; and William of Cloudesley, an Eng- 
Iishman, ts said to have shot an apple from his 
son’s head merely to show his expertness. 

Most stories of bows and arrows relate to the 
accurate aim of the archers, but a Frenchman, 
Blaise de Vigentre, tells one which shows the 
tremendous force with which an arrow may be 
propelled if the bow is strong and long enough. 
According to his own account of the matter, he 
saw Barbarossa, a Turk, admiral of a ship called 
the Grand Solyman, send an arrow from his bow 
right through a cannon ball! 

Whether the cannon-ball had a hole through it or 
not, he neglects to inform us, probably not consid. 
ering such a trifling matter worth mention. 

Perhaps the most astounding of all stories about 
arrow-shooting is that of the Indians who used to 
inhabit Florida. Itis said that a group of them 
would form a circle. Then one would throw an 
ear of Indian corn into the air; the rest would 
shoot at it, and shell it of every grain before it fell 
to the ground, Sometimes the arrows would strike 
it so hard and fast that it would remain suepended 
in the air for several minutes, and the cob never 
fell until the last grain had been shot away. 

itis such storics as this which fully justify the 
use to which the expression “drawing the long 
bow” is sometimes put. 


——_~o-__—_—_ 


A CRUEL AFFRONT. 


When General Thi¢bault, then a young man, was 
with the French army in Italy, near the close of the 
last century, he had for one of his comrades La 
Salle, a brilliant soldier, but capable of all manner 
of strange and foolish pranks. One such escapade 
is narrated by Thiébault fn his memoirs, recently 
published. 


At the head of a small body of troops La Salle 
entered Perugia at nightfall, on his return from 
some expedition. As he rode through one of the 
streets he noticed a house lighted from top to 
bottom. A passer-by told him that it waa the 
residence of Madam So and So, a beautiful young 
widuw, who was giving a ball to the elite of the 


elty. 

La Salle was selzed on the instant by one of those 
strange whims for which he was famous. He 
halted his squadron, and covered with dust as he 
was, rode to the door of the house, mounted the 
steps and rode into the hall. Then at the risk of 
breaking his neck a hundred times, as Thiébault 
expresses it, he put his horse to the marble stairs, 
and rode across the marble tiles of the second-story 
hall into the parlor. 

He entered the ball-room “at a gallop,” and took 
hia place in the middle of the floor. He had plenty 
of room, for the dancers, as was naturally to be 
expected, hastened to make way for him. The 
orchestra had stopped playing, but he ordered them 
peremptorily to resume, and still on horseback, he 
went through the quadrilie. 

Then he helped himself to punch, gave his horse 
lemonade and cakes, drove to the window so that 
his men could see him, made a low bow to the 
widow and her guests, rode down the stairs and 
rejoined his command in the street, where he was 
received with acclamations. 

Whether the beautiful hostess and_ her gay 
companions were able to resume their festivities, 
we ure not informed. 


—+o-+—___. 


MUSSY SAKES, NO! 


“There aint anythin’ but what can be got round 
someways,” remarked Mr. Jared Spring to a chance 
visitor who had stopped to inquire the road to the 
nearest town. ‘“There’s no need o’ fussin’ over 
anythin’, no matter what. That’s what J tell 'em.” 


“That’s a pleasant view to take of life,” replied 
the traveller. “You are quite @ philosopher. But 
you say you live here all alone. Don’t you ever 
get lonely?” 

“Oh land, yes! I’m as lonesome as an old cat 
sometimes,” replied the old man. “But then, you 
know, there’s an easy way of gittin’ over that.” 

“You go to see some of your neighbors, I sup- 
pose,” said the stranger. 

ussy sakes, no!” ejaculated Mr. Spring. “I 
’t waste my stren’th a-trapsein’ round neigh- 
rin’. I jest go to bed an’ sleep it of. That's the 
easiest way of gittin’ round lonesomeness.” 

Remarkable though this remedy seemed to the 
visitor, she was compelled to admit, as the old man 
handed her the reins and obligingly “clucked” to 
her horse to start him on, that in his case it 
appeared to have been perfectly successful. 











——_—__+o+____ 


WOULDN’T USE FALSE KEYS. 


The notion that alcohol may do good because, for 
& moment, ft seems to do good was well answered 
by a physician's response to a man who was some- 
what too much given to the pleasures of the table. 
This man had said to the doctor: 


“What do you think of the influence of alcohol 
on the digestion, doctor?” 

“7 think that its influence is bad,” said the 
physician. 

“But a lHttle whiskey taken just before a meal ts 
the only key that will open my appetite, doctor.” 

“I don't believe in opening things with false keys, 
sir!” answered the other. 

This response was particularly applicable, for a 
falsely stimulated appetite is a sure prelude to 





indigestion. 


a: 
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WHERE IS OHIO? 


“Where ts Ohio, children, sa. 
The teacher asked her girls one day. 





Four little hands immediately 
Went up. “I know,” said Margery. 


“Its in the East.” But Susie Guest 
Responded, “It ig in the West.” 


‘Tis South,” said M. 
Was sure that it was “ 


and Helen Forth 
way up North.” 
Now Helen Ilved fn Galveston, 

And little May by Lake Huron. 

And Margery lived ’way out West, 

While in New York lived Susie Guest. 


And go they all were right that day 
In saying where Ohio lay. 


Because so much depends, you see, 
On where the children's homes may be. 
ANNA TEMPLE. 


——_++ —-—- 


LITTLE DBBORAH'S SUNDAY. 
A Hundred Years Ago. 


Deborah stood on her tiptoes putting away the 
shining pewter teapot in the tall dresser. She 
had to reach way up, for all she was so tall for a 
little seven-year-old girl. Sister Abigail was 
banging up the dish-pan and setting away the 
brown crock of soft-soap. 

It was alinost time to get ready for church, and 
Deborah could hear father backing old Dobbin 
into the high-backed sleigh. It was three 
miles to church, and they must start 
early to get through the drifts. 

“Deborah! Deborah!"’ called 
mother from the buttery, where she 
was putting up the family lunch. 

“Run up-stairs, child, and get your 
best frock. Abigail will hook it for 
you and smooth your hair. And, 
child,""—the buttery door squeaked 
on its hinges as mother opened it 
wider, — ‘spread father’s spotted 
kerchief under your bonnet. I mis- 
trust it will be a blustering day. 

Deborah ran away for her dress, 

and was soon arrayed in it and 
warmly bundled in hood and shawl. 
Mother and Abigail put on their big, 
quilted sage-green hoods just as 
father came in, stamping his co!d 
feet and flapping his elbows. 

“It’s monstrous cold! You'll need 
many wraps, mother, and isn’t there 
another stove in the garret some- 
where ?"" 5 

“It's right here, father, all filled 
with coals,”’ mother said. Her voice 
sounded muftied in the depths of the 
quilted hood. “I got it down before 
breakfast, and Abigail blacked it up 
real sinart-lookin’.”” 

The three little stoves were stowed away in the 
sleigh just where they would keep the “women- 
folks’s’’ cold toes warm. Such funny little stoves 
they were! Little sheet-iron boxes with holes in 
the cover, set into square wooden frames fitted 
with handles like the bail of a water-pail. The 
bright, live coals were put into them at home, 
and would last until the noon recess, between 
sermons, when they would need to be replaced 
from some good neighbor's fireplace. 

Deborah sat down in the buffalo robes in the 











THE YOUTW 


them faced the preacher, and some were sidewise, 
and some, like Deborah's own particular seat, 
were squarely back to the ininister! There were 
even little queer ‘cornering’ seats in some of the 
boxes. 

Deborah sat down on her uncushioned, high- 
backed little bench. She had to hitch herself up 
on it, it was so high, and when she was all seated 
and her little foot-stove put under it, her toes had 
to stretch themselves uncomfortably to reach the 
warmth. - 

She turned her head now and then and peeped 
through the railing, up at the minister, but it 
made her neck ache to look up so high. 
minister stood away, way up almost to the ceiling 
in a great tall pulpit that seemed to hang right in 
the air, almost. Up over the preacher's head was 
;@ large ‘“sounding-board,"’ like an enormous 
umbrella spread out, and down under the pulpit 
| sat three solemn deacons in a row. 
| That was the ‘deacons’ seat,” and Deborah 
used to watch dear old Deacon Twombley at one 
end. She knew 
just about when 
he would spread 
“his blue cotton 
| kerchief over his 
jhead and go to 
sleep. And then 
she used to listen 
for his mild little 
snores between the 
preacher's slow 
words. It helped 
out the time a 
great deal. 

How Deborah's 
back did ache, and 
how numb her 
little hands 











were before the long sermon ended! How glad 
she was-—though she tried not to be—when at last 
they all stood np, and old Mr. “Bial Davis tuned 
his bags viol and the choir sang. 
| Then the people went slowly out. Deborah's 
| “folks” went over to Merey Merriweather's to get 








For the | 


one doll by the hair. 


| 


| the 
{fresh coals for the foot-stoves., and good Mrs. | } 


front of the sleigh, with father and mother and! Merriweather insisted upon their eating their 


Abigail behind on the seat, and away trotted 
Dobbin over the crunching snow. The _ bells 
tinkled in a subdued, Sunday way, and the old 
sleigh tipped and jolted in the badly broken road. 

I don’t believe Deborah's littie great-grandchil- 
dren to-day would have known when they got to 
the meeting-house, for it was only a great, bare 
building that looked more like a modern barn 
than achurch. No steeple at all! No beautiful 
porch with wide steps leading up to it—nothing 
in the very least like the church we go to every 
Sunday. 

But it looked all right to Deborah. Only she 
could not help shivering as she thought of the long, 
long sermon she must listen to with only her little 
foot-stove to keep her wari. For there was not 
a bit of a stove in Deborah's meecting-honse! 
Everybody sat on the straight-backed seats, with 
their feet on the little boxes of coals. and maybe 
tried to believe they were warm. 

Deborah's little great- grandchildren would 
have wondered even more if they could have 
followed their small great-grandmother into the 
church. 


along the top of the sides. Deborah's head just 





The pews were square boxes with dvors | 
opening into them, and little open rails running | tween hi 


lunch over there in the warm kitchen. 
afternoon was just like the morning, only little 
| Deborah's legs grew stiffer and her neck ached 
| harder. 

It was almost early candle-light when old 
Dobbin ambled up to the kitchen door. Deborah 
| was hungry enongh to enjoy imother’s good sup- 
‘ per, and tired enongh to go to bed right after it. 

How different it was from her little great- 
‘ grandchildren’s Sunday! You see, [ know, 
i because Deborah—quaint, sweet little Deborah— 
was my great-grandimother, too 


| ANNIE Ham 





oN DONNELL. 
—_—__-+e+ 
MAMMA’S HIRED MAN. 


Wood and water, water and wood, 
I've carried them times and time 
The work is hard but the wage: 
Cookies are bigger than dimes. 





¢ good 





—— -+4-— 


) WILLIE’S LIFE- WORK. 


One day Willie overheard a conversation be- 
father and his brother John about his 
brother's life-work. During the evening Willie 





came up to the rails as she walked sedately up! seemed very qniet and thoughtful. 


the aisle. 


Father swung open the door to his pew, and the ; and said, “Willie, what makes my little man so | 
After nestling his curly head in her apple is so big [| had to quarter it into six halves.” 


family stepped in. Oh, such queer seats! 


They | 


Before going to bed grandma called him to her 


serious ?”” 


The! 


j the doll, but baby kept the hair, and poor Gladys 
. Gertrude came out of the struggle with the balde 
| of bald heads. 


| 


| crowing. 





ran all round the box up to the door. Some of! lap for a moment, he replied, “Grandma, Pm 
I don't want | 





| sofa, and baby followed her again. This time 
| his wee, meddlesome fingers seized a pretty pink 


‘remembered just in time. She put her aring | 


COMPANION. 


thinking about my life-work, too. 
to be a doctor, for brother John says a doctor 
has lots and lots to worry him, and I can’t be 
a farmer for I am not strong enough, you 
know. 

“John says he is going to be a judge, but I 
can't, for a judge has to be stern and sometimes 
send poor boys to prison. I couldn't do that, for 
I love every budy.” 

After a moment's reflection, Willie looked up| 
into his grandmother’s face aud joyfully ex- 
claimed, “Grandma, I'm going to surprise papa. 
He told John something about a man’s being as 
rare as he is noble; so I’m just going to be a 
man.” 


a 


ONE MORE QUESTION. 


Thad answered all his questions 
And was fairly out of breath. 

Then he asked me, looking thoughtful, 
“Don’t I tire you out to death?” 





Bnigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1 
A QUIZ IN MYTHOLOGY. 


Guess the mythological allusions in the following 
quotations, and the authors of the stanzas: 
1 


1 come from a land in the sun-bright deep, 
Where golden gardens glow; 








FAREWELL TO THE 
BUTTERFLY. 
Fly away, butterfly, 
Fly away home; 
The summer is going, 
And autumn has come. 








‘The asters are blooming, 
The nuts are all ripe, 

Jack Frost comes to see us 
Almost every night. 





So fly away, butterfly, 
Fly faraway, 
To the land where the sun- 
shine 
And sweet roses stay. 


And when in the springtime 
The sunshine is here, 
You must return 
And be welcomed, my dear! 
M. E. B. 


BABY. 


Ruthy was keeping house with her dolls behind 
the sofa. Baby crept in after her, and picked up 


It was Gladys Gertrude, Ruthy's favorite, so 
little girl screamed out, “Put her down! 

Figiss 

“No! no!” said baby. 


Ruthy pulled and baby pulled. Ruthy got 





Ruthy set up a disinal wail, and mamma caine 
to see what was the matter. 

She took Ruthy on one knee, aud Gladys 
Gertrude on the other, and while she comforted 
her little sobbing daughter, she giued Miss 
Gladys's flowing wig fast on her head. 

“Next time, remember to say please to baby,” 
snggested mamma. ‘Even a baby likes to be 
spoken to politel. 

Ruthy went back to her tea-table echind the 





tea-cup. 
Ruthy was going to ery, “Don't!” but she 





around him, and kissed the little dimple in his 
chin. 
“Please give Ruthy some tea?” she asked. 
Baby handed her the enp at once, laughing and 





“Kisses are better than pulls, aren't they, 
manmuna 2?" said Ruthy, eagerly. 


<-o+-- 


“O mama,” exclaimed Dolly, one day, “this 





Where the winds of th orth, becalmed in sleep, 
Their conch-shells never blow. 


. 





From morn 
‘To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer's day; and with the setting sun 
Dropped from the zenith, like a falling star, 
On Lemnos, the Acgean isle. 


Wt. 

The lord of the unerring bow, 

The god of Iife, and poetry, and light. 
Iv. 


These three on men all gracious gifts bestow 
Which deck the bady or adorn the mind, 
To make them lovely or well-favored show. 


v. 
Now the gilded car of day 


Ils golden axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream. 


vi. 
What was thy pity’s recompense? 
A silent suffering. and intense; 
The rock, the vulture, and the chain; 
All that the proud can feel of pain, 
The agony they do not show; 
The suffocating sense of woe. 


vit. 
A hunter once In a grove reclined, 
To shun the noon’s bright eye, 
And oft he wooed the wandering 
wind 
To cool his brow with its sigh. 
vin. 
And thou shalt be our star of Ar. 


cady, 
Or Tyrian Cynosure. 
Ix. 
Aswhen the palsied universe aghast 
Lay mute and till, 
When drove, so poets sing, the sun- 
born youth 

Devious through heaven’s affrighted signs his 

K sire’s s 


1ll-granted chariot. 

x. 
a magic sleep! O comfortable bird 
‘That broodeet o’er the troubled sea of the mind 
Till it ts hushed and smooth. 

XI. 
For see, she walks the earth, Love’s own, 
Ilis wedded bride, by holiest vow 
Pledged in Olympus, apd made known 
To mortals by the type which now 
Hangs glittering on her snowy brow, 
That butterfly, mysterious trinket, 
Which means the soul (though few would think it). 


XII. 
The heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close; 
As the sunflower turns on her god when he sets 
The same look that she turned when she rose. 


XII. 
The winds are high on Helle’s wave 
As on that night of stormicst water, 
When Love, who sent, forgot to save 
The founs> the beautiful, the brave, 
The lonely hope of Sestox’ daughter. 


XIV. 
Or that starred Ethlop queen that strove 
‘To set her beauty’s praise above 
The sea-nymphs, and their powers offended. 
Xv. 
So like they were, no mortal 
‘rom other know; 
ow their armor was, 
Their steeds were white as snow. 
Never on earthly anvil 
Did eu re armor gleam, 
And never did such gallant steed. 
Drink of an earthly stream. 
2 XVI. 
The lonely mountains o’e 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament; 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent; 
With flower-enwoven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 
mourn. 


























Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pike. 


2. And clear; calendar; lend a car; a red clan; 
land race; darn lace; lean card; can R. read. 


3. The wind-flower and the violet, they perished 
long ago, 
And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid 
the summer glow, 
But on the hill the goldenrod, and the aster 
in the wood, 
And the yellow sunflower by the brook in 














autunin beauty stood. Bryant. 

4. Golden Eagle. 1. Gale. 2. Dole. 3. Old. 4. 
Lane. 5. Leo. 6. Alone. 7. Ode, & Need. 
Galen. 10. Leda. Vi. One. 12. Goal. 13. Gad, 
goad. 14. Ella, Ellen, Edna, Lena, Adele, Ned. 
Leon, Noel. 15. Glade. 16. Leg. ‘Iv. Aged. 18. 
Glad. 19. Vale. 20. Log. 21. Ladle. 22. Og, Gog. 
2B. Node. 2%. Olea. 2. Dean. 26. Dog, nag. 


Gleam, ogle, lend, lead, lean, deal, done, do, n 
go, gone. 





Solutions of “September in Our History” Puzzles 
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1. BarN, RobE, IveW (view transposed 
aR, Hulk. Initials, British, Fina 

ew York City was py the 













y."" (Monterey 
1 Taylor, September 


Panie, Black Friday. 
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3. MC 


3. Wall Street 
(Frida 


September 24, | 








‘SOLD HINES.’ 


The Richmond Times printed some years ago wn 
account of an odd character, A member of the 
2d company of Richmond Howitzers, known a8 
“old Hines”. He was short, squatty, stoop- 
shouldered, bow-legge 1, with an aquiline noge and 
a cocked eye, deaf 13 4 post, and at least seventy- 
five years old. Nobody knew whence he came or 
what was his nationality. He never talked, and 
never did any duty, either in camp or on the field. 


He detested shoes, and generally went bare- 
footed, summer and winter. Naturally, his feet 
were as tough and hard as leather. When the boys 
wanted a little fun they would give “Old Hines” a 
piece of hardtack or some corn-meal to induce him 
to dance out the fire of his mess. 

If the gift was suflictent he would tuck up his 
trousers, give a war-whoop, jump into the fire, and 
kick the smoldering embers in every direction, 
with a war-dance that would have made a Comanche 
Indian envious. 

When fighting commenced he would begin to 
hunt for plunder all over the fleld. No danger 
daunted him. Gathering up his booty, he would 
seat himself on the ground in the most exposed 
position near the battery, and calmly proceed to 
overhaul and mend the overcoats and other 
garments he had picked up, singing all the while, 
“Shoo, Fly, don’t bother me.” 

As the fighting grew hotter and the bullets flew 
faster, his spirits seemed to rise. He plied his 
needle with Freater industry, and sang ‘Shoo, 
Fly,” with redoubled energy” 

Inthe midst of the awful battle of Fredericksburg, 
when Hecla, Vesuvius and Etna were vomiting 
fire, smoke and death, I turned and looked to the 
rear of the battery. There, on the top of a perfect 
pyramid of overcoats, blankets, knapsacks and 

'ying-pang, sat “Old Hines,” with his legs crossed, 
“tailor-fashion,” sewing for dear life right in the 
range of a dozen batteries. 

And that night, as we left the fleld, 1 passed him 
trudging along under a pile of plunder that towered 
at least six feet above his head. He made me 
think of the pictures of Atlas with the world on his 
shoulders. 

Doubtless, he has long since been “gathered to 
his fathers,” but hundreds in Richmond and 
elsewhere would like to know what became of 
“Qld Hines,” of whom it may be said there never 
was a poorer soldier, a greater plunderer, or a 
braver man. 


Oe 


DANGEROUS. 


During the English war with China in 1842 a 
naval lieutenant was sent ashore from his ship one 
morning to bring off some guns from a captured 
battery. He started before breakfast, and on 
getting ashore with his crew he made a fire, and all 
hands proceeded to forage for something to cook. 


One of the men, noticing a large-bore gun of a 
peculiar shape, looked into it out of curiosity, and 
to his delight found inside a hen with a brood of 
well-grown chickens. Of course no time was lost 
in securing them. 

A fine blaze had already been raised by dragging 
close together and setting fire to the gun carriages, 
and as the morning was cool, the licutenant perched 
astride one of the guns, which was already steam- 
ing with heat. 

Bresentiy he heard a queer rumbling inside the 

i 


jece. Perhaps there was a hen in this gun also. 
¢ lay upon it and peeped over the edge into the 
muzzle. To his horror he discovered that the gun 


was crammed almost to the mouth with powder 
and grape. 

With a very short continuance of the heat, the 
charge would have exploded, and blown to atoms 
not only the officers but several of the marines who 
sat exactly in front of the muzzle plucking the 
chickens. ; 

——+o-—__ 


TOUCHING GRATITUDE. 


A wealthy man spent a summer in his native 
town, a quiet, almost unheard-of little village In 
New England. His ancestors for nearly a century 
had been buried in the cemetery on the hill behind 
the town, and he improved his visit to enlarge the 
family lot, that room might be made for the final 
resting-place of himself and his own family. The 
story is given In Hurper’s Magazine. 


We had made the town gifts of a small library 
and a drinking fountain, and had been most gen- 
ecrous in other ways. 

The evening before bis departure for his city 
home he was waited upon by a large delegation of 
the most prominent citizens of the place, who came 
to make some acknowledgment of his generosity. 
The spokesman of the party delivered himself of 
along and highly eulogistic harangue, ending with 
these words: 

“And whei 











, as is your avowed intention, you 


come among us in the guise of a corpse, it wilf be | 


our highest duty and our chief pleasure to see that 
your grave ix kept green.” 


<- 


MAKING A START. 


One member of a party of people from a 
mountain boarding-house, who were taking a long 
drive in a closely packed vehi wags a tall, lank 
individual who insisted on getting out of the wagon 
and walking up the numerous hills, to relieve the 
horses. 





His ungainly and awkward efforts to regain his 
seat in the well-filled vehicle, at the top of each 


hill, occasioned some delay and no Iittle chafing ; 


on the part of his companions. 


Finally, when a particularly long hill had been | 


nearly surmounted, one of the party called back to 
the Jong-limbed individual, who was lagging along 
some distance behind the wagon: 

“Come now, Jameson, don't you think you’d 
better begin to get in?” 

‘The laughter that greeted this sally was joined in 
heartily by the elongated Jameson himself. 


+++ 


HIS NEEDS. 


“Aaron’s boy would do tip-top if he had a string 
long enough,” said one neighbor to another. 


“I don’t know what use a bueiness man can 
string to,” sald neighbor Number Two. eee 

“Well, If he could tie up all the loose ends that 
he leaves dangling, tle himself down to his work, 
tie his pocket-book together, and then tie his tongue 
so it wouldn't wag xo buxy, he'd be as useful a man 
as we have got in town. But I doubt if it can be 
done. It would take considerable string.” 


TILE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1844. 





Mellin's Food is food—not medicine. 
ee 


(Adv. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
(Adv. 


of Burnett's Cocoaine, 







ssc. Agts.wtd. 
Ave. St. Louis, M 
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up 

containing five complete 
vocal and instrumen’ 

musie paper. 
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A Pencil with a Pen-Knife attachment. A clever 
combination. No more broken points. Your Knife, 
Pencil Eraser, Letter-Opener and Paper Cutter 
always at hand. The blade slips into a slot in the 
Pencil and is never exposed. Greatest little conven- 
ience ever devised for busy men. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 20 cents for three samples. THE 
WICKLAND MFG. CO., Fremont, 0., BoxC 


Fashionable 









. The new 
best of goods 
No mor 








tory. “Send fdr circular. 
JOHN MEDINA, 

451 A Washington St., 
BOSTON, [IASS. 








Our Leader in 
< Boy’s Clothing is our 


Special Outfit, $1.98. 


Unsolicited testimonials 
concerning this E: 


extra Spe- 
cial Bargain received daily. 


Boy’s Complete Suit, 
Double-Breasted, 
Extra Pants, 
and Harvard Cap, 


with double band and peak, 
Made of Union Cheviot, in 
Blue, Brown and Black. 


Ages, 4 10 14 years. 
Sold by others for $3.00. 


Our Special Price, 


$1.98. 


All we ask 1s a trial order 
for this and you will, on re- 
ceipt, be sure to recommend 
this EXCELLENT. VALUE to 
your friends. 

Rear in mind that we 
will refund your money 
if this is not satisfac- 
tory. 


Most Complete Mall Order 
System Ia America. 


Our Handsomely Ilustrated Fall and 
| Catalogue can be had for the asking FRE. 


| CHAS. CASPER & CO., Department E, 
52 ersity Pl., nea Sq., NEW YORK CITY. 


INSTANT RELIEF 


for all 
afflicted with 


TORTURING 
SKIN DISEASES 


in a Single 
Application of 


(uticura 


CuriccrRA Works Wonners, and its cures 
of torturing, distiguring, humiliating hu- 
mors are simply marvelous. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CuricuRa, 
60c.; SOAP, 25¢.; RESOLVENT, $1. PorTER DRua 
anD Cue. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 

‘gar “ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free, 
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Ue emer 7 SHINeUIHE WORLD AROUND Pris 
THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH 


in Cakes for Durability and Economy. 


THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth for 
Pan after-dinner shine. and to touch up the spots. 


je by all Gro: 
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Removes all uncleanliness 

X from the teeth, prevents decay, 

is deliciously flavored, free 

from acid. The friend of 
men, women, and children. 
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The New 
Home 
Industry. 


A New Idea. 


A Wind Proof fabric has been invented, 
and is now being manufactured for the 





Benefit of The Companion Readers. 


THIS FABRIC IS 


Wind Proof—Cold Proof—Dust Proof 


In appearance it so resembles Chamois that we have named it « White 
Mountain Chamois.”” From it can be made 





Wind Proof Vests and Chest Protectors, 


Lap Robes, Bed Spreads and many other things for protecting the body in 
cold weather. Colds are easy to get, but hard to get rid of. 
Wind Proof Vest the liability of catching a cold is lessened. 


By wearing a 


About the Business. 


We have put together an outfit, which consists of White Mountain Chamois 
sufficient for starting the business, and full-sized Patterns for making Wind Proof 
Vests and Chest Protectors; also directions as to the best way to start and 
; conduct a small local business. 

The Bright Lady who first works up this business in her town will 
make th® most money. 

The cut illustrates the mother making the Wind Proof Vests on her New 
Companion Sewing Machine, while the daughter acts as business manager and 
saleslady. 

All classes of people will want a Wind Proof Vest. First get the outfit, 
make up a sample vest, show it to your friends, take their orders, make up the 
goods, and then coin your leisure time into money. 


or the present this outht will be given Free with every 
New Companion Sewing Machine ordered of us. 


The price with complete set of attachments is $19.00. Freight paid to 
your nearest freight depot east of Colorado. West of Colorado $3.00 extra. 

The Machine is warranted for five years. Send for complete book of 
description which will include a small sample of White Mountain Chamois. 


Testimonials. 


Following we give a few of the many unqualified testimonials received com- 
mending the New Companion Sewing Machine. All are delighted with its 
efficiency and remarkably low price. They are interesting reading. 


| “The New Companion Sewing Machine arrived safely, and gives satisfaction in every way. We 
could not wish for a better Machine. We are delighted with it in every way.”—JAMES Hay. 
Walpole, N. H. 

“My wife wishes me to state that she is well pleased with the Machine that you so promptly 
shipped to her. She says it does as good work as one purchased by her mother costing $75.00, and 
that she does not see how you can afford to sell at such a low figure.”"—T. T. VoN KAMECKE, 
| Grafton, Mass. 

“T received the Sewing Machine September 19, and like it very much. 
we would have to pay $40.00 for here."—GEORGE C. SMITH, Wellsboro, Pa. 

“We are well pleased with the New Companion Sewing Machine. It is as good as any Sewing 
Machine selling here for $60.00."”—F. E. PAINE, 1619 1st Ave., S. Fargo, N. Dak. 

“Iam very glad to say that we received the Sewing Machine all right and it gives satisfaction. 
It is just as warranted; we are very much pleased with it.”"—Mrs. RICHARD NoBLF, Bellona, N.Y. 

“The New Companion Sewing Machine more than met our expectation. Every oue who has 
seen the Machine said it seemed as good as any sold here for $40.00. There are two or three who think 
seriously of sending for onc.”—A. LL. CHASE, Sherwood, N. Y. 

“The Sewing Machine is better than we expected, and we fully endorse it asa first-class Machine. 
Would take pleasure in recommending it to any one in need of a Machine.”—D. M. MUNYAN, So. 
Framingham, Mass. 

“Iam very much pleased with the New Companion Sewing Machine. 1 can see no reason why 


the work done on it is not first-class. Itis very light running and satisfactory in every respect."— 
Mrs. W. C. BLACKWELL, Madison, Me. 





It is just as good as what 






“We have given your Sewing Machine a thorough trial and will say it gives perfect satisfaction, 
and is much better than we thought it would be."—EUGENE BENSON, West Winsted, Conn. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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MUCH IN A NAME. 


Thore was an interesting scene at the old English 
town of Richmond on the sixteenth of July. Queen 
Victoria, the Czarevitch of Russia and his betrothed, 
Princeas Alix, and a considerable retinue of other 
*‘royalties” went out to the residence of the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck, the “White Lodge.” There, 
in the great drawing-room, the queen and her 
retinue assembled. Presently a nurse entered, 
bearing the infant prince who, if all goes well, will 
some day be King of England—the baby son of the 

Duke of York, and great-grandson of the queen. 


The baby was first handed to a ladytn-waiting, 
to be given by her to the queen; for the queen 
could not take a baby front a nurse. This lady 
xuve him to the aged queen, who held him a 
moment, and then handed him over to the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The archbishop baptized him with water brought 
from the River Jordan, and called him Edward 
Albert Christian George Andrew Patrick David. 

All these names were bestowed with a purpose. 
The first is that borne already by six Englieh 
kings; the second is that of the prince’s great. 
grandfather, the prince consort of the queen; and 

th together, though in reversed order, are borne 
by his grandfather, the Prince of Wales. 

The name Christian ie that of the King of 
Denmark, father of the Princess of Wales, who 
was one of the little prince’s sponsors 1 it also. 
suggests a reminder that, in these times of doubt, 
the English royal house wishes to remain assert. 
ively Christian: 

George is the name of the prince’s father, and of 
four English kings; and the four last names are 
those of the patron saints of the four parts of the 
British Kingdom—George of England, Andrew of 
Scotland, Patrick of Freland and Dayid of Wales. 

But the prince, of course, will never habitually 
bear all these names. Ife will doubtless be known | 
for a time—until a ducal title is bestowed upon him 
at his maturity—simply as Prince Edward. The 
full name symbolizes a good deal, but it is bestowed 
only to be disused on ail except the most formal 
occasions. 














SCRUPULOUS SOLDIER. 


Speaking of the eccentric notions which some 
men have as to bravery and cowardice, an old army 
ofilcer, quoted in the Detroit Free Press, tells an 
entertaining story of a man who was too brave to 
fight, and co ran away. 


In one of the battles before Richmond my com. 
pany got into a pretty hot place. IT wasat the rear 
with the commanding officer when the firing began, 
and harried to the front Immediately. On the way 
I met a soldier going, just as fast the other way. 

“Stop!” I yelled. “What's the matter? Get back 
where vou belong.” 

“Can’t do it, captain,” the man replied. “There’s 
forty to one, and I was out there In front, mostly 
by myeelt, and [ just couldn't stand it.” 

“Why didn’t you get behind a tree?” I asked, 
angry enough to shoot him. 

eeaue ’m no coward, that’s why. If 1 can’t 
stand Bp and fight falr and open, [ won't fight 
at all.” 

That was a new idea to me, but I insisted on the 
man’s going back and trying a tree; and he did, 
with go much gallantry that he won a sergeant’s 
stripes then and there. 








——__-+e-+ — 
A PEPPERY QUEEN. 


An amusing incident of stage life Is told by 
the London Press. A certain actress, having been 
disengaged for some time, had packed her ward. 
robe in pepper, to preserve it from moths. She 
was suddenly called upon to take the part of the | 
queen In “Hamlet.” 


Being rather late for her first scene, she omitted 
to shake out her royal robes, and her dignified 
entrance had an astonishing effect. 

The king, after a brave resistance, gave vent to 
4 mighty sneeze that well nigh made the stage 
vibrate. All the royal courtiers and maids of honor 
followed sult sympathetically. Hamlet came on 
with a most sublime tragedy air, but after a con- 
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Food 1s food—not medicine. 
— 


“50 years’ sale,” Cutler's Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balaam.—Allen & Co., Cinn., 0. 60 cts. and $1. 
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“Garland” Stoves and Ranges are no higher in price 
than the worthless imitation: 
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For Beauty, 
For comfort, for improvement of the 
ion, use only Pozzoni’s POWDER 
nothing equal to it. 
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our Radiator, 








ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 





Eggs Without Shells aes 


You are sure of having a guod egg, boiled just as you 
like it, free from shells, by using the 


PREMIER EGG CUP. 


Made of fine china—will not craze. The egg is broken, 
boiled and served in the saine cup. If your crockery 
dealer hasn’t them, write us, oe booklet free. 
Premier Egg Cup Co., Box E, 
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By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR, 
120 Cross Tubes where 4866 sq. in. of iron get 
é intensely hot, thus making ONE stoveorfur- 
‘9 .* g@jnace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 


Dress Linings 


nice gowns, and are inexpensive for any dress. 


Do not Crock or Discolor by Perspiration. 
At all Dry Goods Stores, 


UBIAN| 


FAST 


BLACK 


COTTON LINING 


ABLE OT WAS ON CLOSURE, 
TWHLL HOT CROCK On TADC BY Aad. 





selvage of every yard. 


USE KINGSFORDS 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 


POWDER. 


Ask your Doctor his opin- 


Scientifically compounded, 
starch, or rice 
he skin. 





Are used by the most fashionable Dressmakers for 


Look for the words “Nubian Fast Black” stamped on 
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Cents. Name style a 


Angelo, Rubens, Tasso 





and Most Economical 
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FINE SUIT 





fund money if desired ye 


who secures one of these 
did Outfits is willing to send it | 
back for the money. It is the best 
outfit for the boy; well-made 
of good wool Cassimere; fall | New YORK. 
and winter weights; dark colors. 

pbsolutely fast. Pants have dou- 
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fei eu?) Corticelli Filo Silk 


atent ri 
them extra durable. 4 to 14 


usual, money refunded of desired. 


Shaughnessy Bros., 744% 


vulelye movement of his princely features he buried 

them in his sombre robe, while sneeze after sneeze 

was all the public heard from him. i S mda 
Amld the hubbub on the stage and the shrieks | 


of delight from the audience the stage-manager, 
between sneezes, rang down the curtain. 


STRATE 
Every town of any considerable age has its 
legends, more or less interesting, and it may be 
added, more or less true. Here 13 one reported by 
the Searaport Vews : 
A farmer named Harrison was annoyed by bears 
that Invaded his planted tlelds. Meeting a neighbor 
one day, he applied to him for advice. 


“Dil 'tell_ you what to do,” sald the neighbor. 
“Bears are’ fond of sweets. Fill a trough with 





with 1800 other 


Sufferers 


Dread the Cool Fall 


Nights. . .. 


After reading the following letter 
they should send at once for our book 
references and full 


molasses and rum, and put it where they come into | particulars. 


your field. They will drink it for the sake of the 
molasses, the rum will make them drunk, and in 
the morning all you will have to do will be to go 
out with an axe snd knock them in the head.” 

It sounded like a good scheme, and Mr. Harrison | 
put it into execution at once; and the next mornin; 
he went out withan axe. There was no intoxicated 
bear in his field, but only a very much Intoxicated 
neighbor. He was tempted to knock him in the 
head, but thought better of it. 





IRRESISTIBLE, 


Book-canvassers should take courage from a 
story told by an English lecturer on “The Art of | 
Bookbinding.” 


Aman of thelr professio 
whose occupant met hin 
“It’s no use tome. Tn 
“But there’s your fumil. 
“Haven't any fam’ 
“Well, you may w 
cat.”” 
The béok was purchased. 


had 










Ned ata house 
wl. 








said the cunvasser. 
—nothing but a cat." 
ut something to throw at the 
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“WE can dispense without you.” ‘The sentence 
1s not go ungrammatical us’ it sounds. It was 
spoken by an apothecary to a prescription clerk | 
whom he had just discharged. 
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PoYNETTE, Wis., Jan. 4, 18904. 
DeaR Doctor Hayes: 
Here it is lacking twenty-six days of being eight years 


since [ took my first dose of your medicir 
seven years s 





DR. WARNER’S 


“SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER 


Holds thin stockings 
As well as thick ones. 








Hyne'ths 
10 Anemones, mixed.|60 ce 


¢ Wint 


50 cents, 
§ ear-load 
CHICAGO: 
H+ 88 State St. 


*3.64 


Although we offer to freely re. 
ret nol 


er ete | iy = 





s, and nearly 
nee I took my last. Eight years have 
passed over my head and every night bi 

good sleep in bed—something unknown for twenty: 
three years before. Truly yours, W. H. WHITCOMB. 


Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


as given me a 





bs | NEW YoRK: 


PERFEGT 
COLD WATER 
STARCH. 


QUICK WORKING, 
LABOR SAVING, 
ECONOMICAL. 





AND IT GIVES SUCH 


why so many ar 
by Leading Dealers 












Lamp. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. Gu., 
Boston v 


This variety of Wash Silk Is popular on account of 
high lustre and beautifuldyes. Being loosely twisted, 
the best way to buy it is on spools which keep the silk 
clean and prevent shop wear and ing. In this 
way you save time and money by avoiding waste and 
inconvenience, at the same time improving your 
workmanship. Corticelll Filo Silk is put up on spools 
or in skeins as buyers prefer. Awarded the Gold 
Medal and Special Di- 
ploma of Honor at the 
California Internation- 
al Exposition, 1894. 


% ain eee 
“Florence Home Needlework” for 1894 is 


now ready. Subjects: Corticelli Darning, 22 new de- 
signs ; ‘Pouting, Crochet and Correct Colors for 
Flowers. Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will 
you the book, 96 pages, 90 Illustrations. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Fiorence, Masa, 


each, and 4 2d pri 
will be given for the BEST DESIGNS in 


be entered before Nov. 15, 1894. 
Prizes will be returned, or bought at private sale. 


At these prices you can papera small room for 50c. 
and our book 
effect for investment. 


‘9, Explain what you want. Send to nearent addrens. 


ALFRED PEATS, vert. tc. 


| 30.32 W. 18th 8t., 
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Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
ld 


nd for our little! 
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k which tells more 
about this wonderful 


CHICAGO. | 





$1,000.28 PRES 


izes of $100 


WALL PAPER 


Send 2c. for complete detail information. Designs must 
5, 184. Designs not awarded 


No matter where you ‘live, don't pay retail prices for 
yall paper. We make a specialty of the mail order 
business and sell direct to consumers at factory prices. 


SPEGIAL FALL PRICES: Scta Paver Se and sp 





Send 100 fur postage on samples of our new fall paper 
“How to Paper and Economy In Ifome 
ration,” will be sent at once, showing how to get 650 


Ifyou want paper next spring send 10c. postage, now, 
And we willyend samples of these prize designs March Ist, 


viuce you 

mailto W. T, Hanson & Co., 

156-138 W. Madlxon St., 
CHICAUY. 





WE Manufacture the best line of Sporting 

Goods ever offered, and at prices lower than 
heretofore charged. We have the best facilities and 
wurrant every article. 


Our Promise to Athletes: 


s++Tf our trade-mark is found on an article it will 
be as good as it is possible to make it. 


OVERMAN WHEEL co. 
Makers of Victor Bicycles. 





BOSTON PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
NEW YorK CHICAGO DENVER 
PACIFIC COAST: 

BAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 





PUTNAM 


Horseshoe Nails 


are used for shoeing the best horses throughout 
America and the world. The capacity of “e 
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! 
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manufacture is equal to ten tons per day. 


HIGHEST AWARD. 


At the California Midwinter International Expositioa. 
At the World's Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
At the Centennial Exposition at Philadelp! 
Even competitors acknowledge them the best, 
but others recognize in them the ONLY 


§ 
§ 
§ 
Absolutely Safe 4 
§ 


— 





nail to drive into horses’ feet because they are 
exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Polnted, 
which process welds the iron into a compact, 0 
firm nail that outwears all others and prevents g 


SSs 


the evils from split nd broken nails. 


§ 
— ; 
Split Nails Make a Horse f 


lame, limit his usefulness and endanger his life. 
Such nails are the result of the Cold-Rolled J 
and Shearing process, which tends to separate 0 


Ga, 


the fibre of the metal and when driven into the 
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hard, horny hoof they are liable to 


Split, Sliver or Break 


and either enter the tender part of the foot or 
cause lamination, which ruins the hoof. 


Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing box. 


If their edges are smooth for the whole Jength 
If the; 


they are the Hot-Forged Putnam. 
show marks of the shears near the point, avole 
them; they are cold-rolled and dangerous. 


“The Fairy and the Thora,” Free. 


i 
Large Colored Picture, no advertising on tt, ; 
Send 10 cents for packing. 


PUTNAM NAIL COMPANY, § 
Neponset, Boston, Mass, 6 
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sll gone?" 





Corns and Bui 


“what! q 
“Yes. to say, through the merits of HAN. 


, Lam t 
SON'S CORN SREVE (can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON'S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con. 
Pome iniitation ts 





enectady, N. Y- 
uted to eure, ar money refined, 


Every bus sw 
Pri 15-and-25 Cents. 








‘he Youth’s Companton is an illustrated weekl: 

z paper of eight aun Its subscription price is $1. 
& year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly fasue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elght—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a yift to the subseribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence 

luring the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
Neriber directly to tits office. “We do hot request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Mhould be made tun Postotiee Money-Order, Beak 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONK'OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


do so, 

Silver shoulg never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost suré to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to ua in a letter must do it on their own 
respongipility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what tine your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, a8 we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address 1s given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper i sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 

to The Companion by the payment of money to 

strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


at any time 




















We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
ncriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 


made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 


recelving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him, 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY 

The Yo 
i Columbus Avenu 


MASON & COMPANY, 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
ie. 








THE SCIENCE OF RUBBING. | 


No method of treating the various aches and 
pains to which the flesh fs heir is more agreeable 
to the sufferer, or oftener effective, than a course 
of Intelligent rubbing or massage. 

We may believe that the benefits derived are due 
to the personal electriclty which is imparted from 
the body of the one who performs the rubbing, or 
we may say that a counter-irritation of the super. | 
ficial parts ly set up by the friction. There are 
those who assert that it is the activity into which 
the parts in question are urged by the process that | 
is of benetit. The last explanation is probably the 
most nearly correct. 

But however we may explain the fact, it is cer- 
tain that even unskilled manipulation may be 
productive of rellef and comfort to a wonderful 
degree; while if the manipulator ts acquainted 
with the anatomy of the human body, his touch 
may seem at tines almost magical in dispersing 
pain. 5 

By tracing out an inflamed nerve it is possible 
for masseurs—as professional rubbers are called— 
to reduce the most troublesome of neuralgias, even 
to the extent of relieving the cver-dreaded and 
leng-lingering sciatica. Muscles which refuse to 
contract, and joints which for a long time have 
been stiff, may be brought Into renewed activity. 

Of course it is not possible for every one to show 
the skill of a trained masseur; but any of us can 
do much in a humble way toward relieving the 
sufferings of those who are dear to us. 

We should always be careful to assist the flow of 
the blvod in its course through the painful parts, 
as this fluid bears with It both food and strength. 
Whether a muscle, which is very often the seat of 
the pain, is tired and sure from over-use, or cramped 
and stiff from non-use, the soothing action of a 
fresh supply of blood ts equally acceptable. 

Nerves require more delicate handling, as they 
are often exqulsitely sensitive to the slightest 
touch; but patient persistence and care are cer- 
tain to be productive of greater or less relief. 

It is not necessary In every instance to exercise 
so much dejicacy, however, as there are many 
conditions which are more rapldly benefited by the 
vigorous use of a crash towel, tll the superficial 
parts over the seat of the trouble are aglow. 

Cireular motions, pinching and slapping all enter 
into the methods of a successful masseur. 

Finally, the success of the treatment of pain by 
rubbing is to be found, not so much jn the brute 
force exhibited in the manipulations, as in the 
xentle, educated touch whieh is able to recognize 
at once the requirements of the individual ease. 
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INTELLIGENCE IN BIRDS. 


Men have flattered themselves at the expense of 
the “lower animals” by drawing a hard and fast 
line between intelligence and instinet. They have 
assumed a difference, not merely in degree but in 
kind, between their own mental processes and 
those of their humbDler relations. 

Close and xympathetic observers of animals, 
however, find it hard to be satistied with such an | 
arbitrary distinction. They find the objects of 
their study exhibiting continual evidence of the | 
possession of something very like reason. | 

In the last txsue of the Auk Mr. H. W. Henshaw, | 
one of the best known of American ornithologists, | 
mentions a pair of California house finches which, 
ay he nitys, displayed “a conslderable degree of 
reasoning power.” 

These beautiful songsters formerly built their 
nests in trees and bushes; no Mr. Henshaw 
thinks, the larger proportion of th build In “odd 
nooks and crannies about the house and barn In 
ether words, they have adapted themselves to 
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THE YOU 
changed conditions, just as so many other birds 
have done. One day a storekeeper called Mr. 
Henshaw’s attention to a nest built upon a narrow 
joist. It was balanced upon it very insecurely, as 
far as could be seen, and it seemed wonderful that 
it did not fall off, especially during the high winds 
that prevail In that region. Mr. Henshaw procured 
& etep-ladder and went up to see how the thing had 
been managed. 

The birds, it appeared, had discovered by the 
time the nest was half-built that it was in danger of 
toppling over. Something must be done, and they 
set their wits at work. 

They found somewhere a long piece of stfing. 
One end of this they twined about several of the 
sticks composing the inner portion of the nest. 
Then they carried the string like a guy rope out to 
a nall that chanced to have been driven only half. 
home, about six inches beyond the outer rim, took 
two turns around it, carried the string back to the 
nest and Interlaced ft tirmly among the twigs. 7 

After that they went on and completed the 
structure. The string kept it from pitching for- 
ward,—though the wind rocked It continually,—and 
the wall protected It behind. 

The work was not so neatly done-as an oriole, 
more expert with the needle, would have done It, 
but It answered its purpose, and there the mother 
bird sat upon her five eggs, within three feet of the 
head of every passer-by. 
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ASTONISHED THE NATIVES. 


An African explorer tells a pretty story of the 
surprise of some Masai who happened to witness 
his skill with a rifle. They had joined his caravan 
temporarily, and were unused to Europeah arms 
and methods. The explorer had been travelling 
with the rear-guard of the caravan, and had been 
called suddenly to the front, where two rhinoc- 
eroscs were barring the way. 


There, directly in the path, stood the two huge 


the men, one of them wildly waving the flag. 

This was no new situation to me, and fearing 
that one of the rhinoceroses would charge, I got 
into the right position without delay and fired at 
the shoulder of the nearest one. The animal gave 
one groan and fell to the ground, while his com. 
| Panion, taking no notice of the shot, stood stock- 
| tit. 


| [| fired again almost immediatel. 
astonishment the second one dropped 

The nell ght of my own men knew no bounds, 
and some Masai who had joined the caravan were 
beyond measure astonished. They selzed my hand 
again and again, spitting lavishly upon ft, and 
murmuring, “Ngai /" (God!) which fs their way of 
expressing wonder. 


ys and to my 


A TWO-STORY TREE. 


On the left bank of the river Oder, in Ratibor, in 
Silesia, Germany, there grows a maple-tree which 


is one of the most remarkable works of art in exist. | 


has become more like a house than x tree. 


The tree 1s a hundred years old, and through the 
greater part of this time the work of cutting and 
twisting has been going on. The trunk rises from 
the ground much like that of any other tree; but 
a flight of steps leads to the first level, where the 
branches have been gradually woven together until 
a firm and leafy floor has beén made. 

Above this is a second floor, smaller in diameter, 
and formed in the game way. Around each floor 
the branches have been woven into solid walls, 
making two circular rooms. Each of these rooms 
is lighted by eight windows, cut through the walls 
of branches and foliage. 

Below the first floor, at the level of the second, 
and at the top of the tree the branches have been 
allowed to grow out paturely: while the interme. 
diate walls and the edges of the window openings 
are kept closely trimmed. 

These tree-rooms are occasionally used as a 
sleeping apartment in summer. The old tree is in 
a healthy condition, and promises to remain as a 
curiosity of Ratibor for many years. 


THE GENERAL'S COW. 


Some years ago, says a writer in Harper's Young 
People, the commanding officer of a military 
station, desiring the grass around the quarters to 
be protected while it was growing, gave strict 
orders to the sentries that no one except the cow 
should be allowed to step over it. 


The next day the general’s wife called upon 
some ladies, and wishing to make a short cut, 
walked across the grass from one path to another. 

“No one to pass here, madam,” said the sentry. 

The lady drew herself up. 

“Do you know who I am?” she demanded of the 
sentry. 

“No, madam,” replied the impaasive soldier, ‘I | 
do not know who you are; but I know that you are 
not the general’s cow, and nobody else is permitted 
to walk on this gras: 















POOR COMPANY. 


The New York Herald quotes a bit of conversa. 
tion between a young gentleman and one of those 








lady, “has just 
the mountains 


very sarcastic young ladies who, it ts to be hoped, 
exist only in the fancy of newspaper humorists. 

The young man, it appears, had lately returned 
from his summer outing. 

“Miss Rambler,” said the youn 
been telling me that you were upin 
with her last month.” 

“Yes,” answered the young man. “I thought she 
wrote you about it at the time.” 

“Why, no,” was the amiable response. “All she 
wrote me was that she was having an awfully | 
stupid time.” i 


A BORN GENTLEMAN. ! 


A small boy was at a table where his mother was | 
not near to take care of him, and a lady next to 
him volunteered her services. 


“Let me cut your steak for you,” she said; “if 1 
can cut it the way you like ft,” she added) with 
some degree of doubt. 

“Thank you,” the boy responded, accepting her 
courtesy; “I shall like ft the way vou cut it, even if 
you do not cut it the way FT like jt.”"—Detroit Free 
Presa. 


THE boy who is always carrying on in school 
seldom cirries off much when honors are distrib. 
uted.— Yonkers Statesman. 
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fully illustrated 150-page 
and we will be pleased to mail YO! 


id 


beasts perfectly’ motionless, gazing at the caravan 

with their meek little eyes, looking like two By 

Corbert forbidding the pastaxe,, Opposite to them, oves Mail 
at a distance of sume three hundred paces, were all Is, 


Foster Lacing 


Glove in the American market. 
They can be worn on any ocea- 
sion, out or indoors, and for Ken- 
eral wear cannot be excelled, 


of advertising in The Com- 


Ri 


pairs toany one address, at 


ence; for though a tree, and to that extent a natural | Het, Pair »provided | you 
object, it has been trained, twisted and cut until it | When, ordering. Mention 












COMPANION. 


Mellin’s Food is food—not medtcine. 





(Ade. 

et 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 


it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. (Adv. 





“TELEPHONES 


Free to any address. 
describing construction 
and Telegraph lines, co: 
required. 


A complete illustrated manual 
n and operation of Telephone 
st of all apparatus and material 
J.H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt 8t., N.Y. 


Dixon’s No. 679 


Cycle Lubricant. 


An elegan! 
cle chains. 
Backs 

(on. 


f article of Graphite for lubricating Bicy- 
it will pay you to send 12 cents for sample 
e. Mention The Fouth's Companion. 

ixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Coffees, Spices & Extracts 


direct, from Importers to 
isumers. For 18 years wohave beoh 
.s Premiums to Clubs and large 
of Dinner, Tea and Tollet 

Silver Ware, Table Linen, 
Curtaing, ete. all of our on 
importation, and bought for Cash direct 
from manufacturers. Large discounts 
on goods sold without premiums. Our 
Catalogue. will interes 

one upon receipt 








rour address. 
NDON TEA CO., 193 Congress St., Boston. 


“The Most Acceptable of Gifts.” 


Turkish 
Attar of Roses. 


In sealed Cut Glass 





Extra fine quality. 


Bottles, 50 cents, post-paid. 


Mail Orders Promptly Executed. 


Send 2-cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties 


froin Japan, China, India, Turkey, Persia. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 877, 879 Broadway, N. Y. 
te eee ay Sees 







SEVEN-HOOK 


KID AND SUEDE, 
All the New Shades. 


We import and control this 


Special Offer. 
In order to test the value 


inion, we offer these 
loves, not more than six 


98 cents 


SIZE and COLOR, 


Our Fall and Wihter 
is now ready. SS. 





Patalogue, fully illustrated, 
‘D FOR ONE. It is free. 





JORDAN, MARSH & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


FAMILY RECORD. 


“There were sixteen children in my father’s family and 


there are seven in my own. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and 
or a cough that this remedy 


La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 





AYER’S PILL 


Thi 





“mail order’ 
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cent if anything bought of us is unsatisfactory, why won’t you send just your name 
address on a postal card for ‘Shoe Facts” free? Forty illustrations of the very latest styles 





$3.50. 


Makes a picture this size aa~ Fa 





Square, round or fancy 
shape. Takes 25 pictures in 
one ioading, snap shot or 
time exposure, e size of 
Camera is 1% x2 inches. 
Weight 4 oz. Curry in your 

ocket. All metal, silver 

ranze finish. irl 
ni: y or girl can 
use it Every instrument 
The Kombi eee 
e Kombi, complet 
$3.50. Roll of film (2 ex- 








Pogures) , 90 cents extra. ‘ 
ate deeaaties oy 
cents. Cost for printing, 1 cent for each picture. 
fe Pictures 
ee I 
ES ic. 
f | Each. 
| Mlustrated Book- 
let Free. 


as she Kombits 
not for sale 
your photo deal. 
er, it will be sent 
to any address, 
post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


ALFRED C. KEMPER, Manafacturer, 
208 and 210 Lake St., Chicago. 


1894. 


The present year marks an epoch 
in Piano Manufacture, because of the 
great improvements made in the 


HIKE 


For over seventy years these instru- 
ments have been recognized as the 
standard of excellence in tone, action 
and workmanship. ‘This year’s produc- 
tion has received more favorable com- 
ment from the leading musical critics 
and connoisseurs of the world than 
|that of any year in our history. These 
improvements are very noticeable anda 
personal examination will convince any 
one that this endorsement of our ‘94 
product is well merited. 














with all the other medicines I know of before parting with 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.” —( Hon.) WILLIAM E. MAson, 36 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


Highest Awards at World’s Fair. 





S the Best Family Medicine. 
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CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 
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We have never been without 
have never had a case of cold 
did not cure. I would part 
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a cheap 





WE 
largest 
Shoe store 
and this 
made exclusively for us, and cannot 


boot is 


t at amy price of any one else anywhere. 
Dongola, Solid Leather, and Perfect Fitting. 


tee and will refund the money to any 





guars 


one who, for any reason, is dissatisfied with any pair that we sell. 


$3.00, and is in every point superior 
f goods advertised, which are bought from 
fom twice alike. Sent express prepaid. C, D, E, 
dths, All the Newest Styles of Toes. Sizes 1 to 8. 
WE have been advertising in THE Youtn’s 











COMPANION for five years, and have on our books 


thousands of customers, who now buy all of 
their Boots and Shoes of us (some sending 
from China and Africa even), because 
they have found out that we dv not 
misrepresent what we adver- 
“ise. You can save many 
dollars by buying your 
Boots and Shoes of us and 

as there is no possible 
tisk to you under our 
guarantee to refund every 
and 


MOOAR BROTHERS, 1090 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Copyright, 1894, by Perry Mason & Company. 














Humber 3,515. 68th Year. 
Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1894. 


LITTLE MISTRESS CHICKEN 





A Veritable 
Happening of 
Colonial Carolina. | 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


ITTLE CATHARINE CHICKEN made a 
very pleasant picture, as she stood in the 
doorway of the schoolmaster’s house and 

looked wistfully out toward the river. Her name 
was decidedly a queer one, but that made no 
difference with the picture that she made. 

Catharine was a slender little witch, with wide, 
fawn-like eyes, and a frowzy shock of short lint- 
white hair not crisp enough to curl, yet too soft 
and fine to lie smoothly whén tangled by every 
passing breeze. Her face wore the 
_Pallor of heat, for May in the Prov- 
ince of Carolina in the year 1748 war , 
—as it is to-day in the same region 
—a very enervating month. 

The little girl felt listless and weary, 
and did not know what ailed her. 
Her elders were no wiser as to why 
she and they were alike ‘‘out of 
sorts." Madame Dutarque, the 
schoolmaster’s wife, had called Cath- 
arine lazy; and Monsieur Dutarque 
himself had just rebuked his wife for 
“temper’’ in a tone not overmild. 
There seemed to be an undercurrent 
of unpleasantness in and about the 
house. 

But it was no doubt the climate 
that affected them all, each in a dif- 
ferent way. 

More than the climate, however, ° 
affected little Catharine. About a 
year before her mother, a young 
widow, Mistress Lydia Chicken, bad 
been married to Mr. Elias Ball, who 
was very wealthy, and whom she had 
known quite well when they were 
children together, before she had ever 
met her first husband, Captain George 
Chicken. 

Mr. Elias Ball had taken his wife 
and little Catharine to live at Ken- 
sington,—a beautiful place miles 
away from Childbary—in which was 
the school, and miles away from 
Luckins Plantation, her grandfather's 
home, where the child had always 
lived with her dear, pretty mother. 

As Catharine stood in the school- 
master's door she fancied she could 
see the tree-tops of dear Luckins 
across the river. Indeed, this child, 
not yet eight years old, knew not 
what troubled her as she gazed on 
the trees and forgot the long seam 
in her hands that Madame Dutarque 
had given her to sew as a punish- 
ment. 

Catharine perfectly remembered her 
father, Captain George Chicken, and 
the thrilling stories he had been wont 
to tell her about the exploits of his 
father, Colonel George Chicken, who 
had been Commissioner on Indian 
Affairs for the Province, and one of 
the bravest and most active of the 
Goose Creek militiamen, who had 
driven the Yemassee Indians out of 
Carolina far down into the Ever- 
glades of Florida. 

Catharine's other grandfather, Mr. 
Isaac Child, was a very rich man, 
and had owned almost the whole of 
the town of Childbury. It had been 
given to him by his father, Mr. James 
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Child, the founder, who had also given an 
educational endowment to the inhabitants of the 
Parish of St. John's, Berkeley. This gift, or 
“foundation,"’ included land upon which to build 
;& Chapel and school, with money to assist in 
| supporting both. He had also given the town 
@ pretty grove near the river. This was called 
“College Square,’ because he had intended that 
a college should be built there. 
The college had not been built. 


All the rich 


| Carolina planters of those days sent their sons 
“home’’ to Eugland to be educated, and then for 
“the grand tour’ on the continent of Europe, 
from which they returned fall of French phrases 
and Parisian airs. So there appeared no need 
for a college in Childbury town. 

The public gifts of her Grandfather Child, the 
military renown of her Grandfather Chicken, the 
wealth of her stepfather and her mother, and the 
wide connections of her family with the Carolina 
aristocracy made Catharine a much more im- 
portant little figure in the community than the 
wistful child imagined herself to be. 

Until her mother had remarried and taken 
her to Kensington, Catharine had thought that 
Mistress Lydia belonged to her alone, and she wept 
many tears on the breast of her ‘“‘mauma’’—her 
negro nurse, Amy—hbecanse she wanted her mother 
all to herself again. But all that, even including 
the tears, had been happiness compared with 
what came on the day when her-mother told her 
that she was to leave Kensington, to go to school 
at Monsieur Dutarque’s, and board there! This 
was the horrible part of it. 

To be away from that sweet mother all the day 
as well as all the night,—to be away from the 
kittens, the pony, the calves and the puppies, 
from Dido and Judy and Ephraim and Amy, 
her ‘mauina,” from all the dear delights of 
plantation life,—this was exile indeed! 

More than this, baby though she was, Catharine 
had felt keenly the force of Maum’ Amy's expos- 
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no po’ buckra! Y’ ain’ gwine put she on no 
‘foundation,’ sho’ "nough, lak Mis’ Green da’‘ter, 
is yer?”” 

Catharine wondered why her mother had 
flushed up and straightened her throat so, as she 
replied : 

“Hold your tongue, Amy; you know nothing 
abont it,’’ and had clasped her little girl close to 
her breast, and left a warm kiss and a tear 
together on her cheek. 

Not very long after Catharine had come to 
board at Monsieur Dutarque's house her new 
father, Mr. Elias Ball, had ridden down from 
Kensington to tell her that she had a baby sister 
who was to be named Elizabeth. At first she 
had been delighted; but when Betty Green, the 
other child who boarded at Monsieur Dutarque’s, 
had said, ‘Now your nose is out of joint,” 
Catharine had cried for half an hour, and had 
almost hated the new baby ever since. 

Several of Catharine's cousins were taught by 
Monsieur Dutarque; but she could not under- 
stand why she alone must board there—she and 
Mrs. Green's daughter! Surely she had money 
enough to do as she chose; for little Catharine 
had been always tredted like a princess, and had 
thought the world was but’a pretty place made 
for her to play in. Now she found it a bigger 
and sadder place than she had fancied. 

Still the child was not yet eight years old; so it 
is not to be supposed that she had any very deep 
or connected thoughts as she stood there in the 


tulation : “Eh, eh, Mis’ Lyddy, Mis’ Cat‘rin’ ain’ ' door of the schoolimaster’s house, with that long 


seam Madame Dutarque had bidden 
her sew hanging limply from her 

little hand. Something in the sight 
of the burgeoning beauty outside the 
dim little schoolhouse gave a singular 
swelling to her heart. 

By craning her neck out from the 
doorway, Catharine could see straight 
between the mulberry-trees of Craven 
Street, down the steep slope at the 
bottom of which the river lay. If 
she looked across Craven Street, 
Strawberry Chapel confronted her, 
with its graveyard bounded out by 
locust-trees and a cedar fence. 

Strawberry was a chapel-of-ease, as 
they: called it in those days, built for 
the convenience of the neighboring 
planters, who lived at a long distance 
from the parish church of Biggin—to 
which, however, they were obliged 
by law to resort on high feast days, 
such as Christmas, Easter Sunday 
and Whitsunday. 

‘There were few houses to obstruct 
Catharine’s view of Childbury town 
—only fifteen beside the chapel, the 
school and the tavern. When she 
turned her head the other way the 
view was altogether changed; for 
looking eastward, one might see 
straight to where the market—or 
“merket ’ as the old plats have it 
—stood right in the centre of the 
town. 

This was Saturday, one of the 
regular market days. So the market 
square was thronged with hawkers, 
peddlers and petty chapmen or 
“dusty-foot’’ traders, as wandering 
pedestrian merchants were called. 

Catharine delighted in the bright 
picture they made in their motley 
garb, slipping in and out between 
the crowding cattle and horses, with 
their packs of merchandise, their 
little carts of grain or victuals, and 
their panniers of brightly-colored 
West Indian fruit. The little girl 
forgot her languor as she gazed. 

Once, at some remarkable antics of 
a@ negro boy in livery, who held a 
high-mettled bay mare by the bridle, 
Catharine clapped her hands and 
langhed aloud. This negro was 
Cupid, her Aunt Sarah Harleston's 
“boy,” and she felt very sure his 
antics were intended to amuse her. 
The sound of her own laugh recalled 
the little girl to her surroundings. 

Slowly she gathered up her work 
and prepared to go within. But oh, 
the house looked so dim and homely 
after the glory without! How conld 
she-go ack-toe Madame Dutarque’s 
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sharp tonguc, Monsieur Dutarque’s long face, 
and that dreadful, dreary seam! 

Madaine Dutarque had gone to market, followed 
by her ‘boy’? with an enormous basket, else 
Catharine could never lave had the chance to idle 
as long as this. As for Monsieur Dutarque, he 
was holding his unprepossessing head up by one 
lean hand over a ponderous Latin volume in & 
room above, and had forgotten the child's exist-' 
ence. 

Catharine sighed, and put her hand in her 
pocket for her thimble. It was not there; but 
something else was which caused her eyes to 
dilate with rapture. She drew out a tiny 
“cooter,” or terrapin, about the size of a shilling 
—the only pet she had ventured to bring with her 
from Kensington when she had parted from her 
dear, pretty mother two weary months before. 

She had pleaded bard for her kitten or her 
Chickasaw pony, but they told her that Monsieur 
Dutarque did not like pets, and she had brought 
the cooter by stealth. 

Down went the long seain again, and with a 
faint color touching her pale cheeks the little girl 
got down on her knees and set her cooter quietly 
out into the grass. 

Her new father, Mr. Elias Ball, had named the 
little tortoise “Flying Childers,” after a famous 
fast horse, ‘‘because it was so slow,’’ he said. 
Catharine remembered how deeply vexed she had | 
been with her dear mother because she had 
laughed as if this were a very funny joke. The | 
little girl could see no joke about it. 

‘The cooter, feeling the soft earth beneath it, put 
forth its black claws and its odd, snakelike head, 
and began to trot off, not in a manner to justify 
its name, yet with sufficient speed to fill Cat 
with a fear of losing it. Off it went, stealing in 
and out of the red partridge-berries, and the short 
grass and the ragged weeds and the fallen buds of 
yellow jessamine, and off went Catharine in 
pursuit. 

The bit of checkered linen she had been trying 
to sew trailed behind her, for the thread was still | 
attached to the needle, which she had stuck into 
the bosom of her gown. 

It was wonderful how clever Flying Childers 
was in concealing himself. Twice Catharine 
thought she had lost him, and both times she 
finally descried him still gliding on, like a moving 
inkspot, across the clear patches of sunshine, and 
anon losing himself among the shadows of the 
leaves. 

Up Craven Street, round through Church 
Street, down Ferry Street to Mulberry went| 
Catharine, pursuing the cooter. She pounced 
upon him just where Bay Street clings along the 
top of the bluff overlooking the river. 

The checkered linen had fallen from the needle 
long ago, carrying with it the long white thread ; 
and when Catharine dropped down under a great 
live-oak and gathered her treasured cooter close 
in both hands, she had forgotten alike the school- 
master and the seam. She had even forgotten 
that she was a truant. 

There was nothing to rouse her conscience 
under the oak. Like many au older sinner, | 
Catharine was simply drifting, not consciously 
doing wrong. 

Below her lay the ferry, with the lumbering ! 
ferry-boat, freighted with many passengers, 
heavily lurching across the river. That ferry 
belonged to her mother, Catharine knew; and 
she knew, too, that every passenger had to pay a! 
royal, or riad/, to cross, except on Sunday, or in 
times of alarm, when they might cross free of | 

charge. ' 

Everybody was at the market, and Catharine, | 
lying with her head against the oak’s mossy root, 
felt quite alone in the world. One little tear | 
gathered in either soft gray eye as she gazed over | 
there where the trees grew so thick around her | 
beloved Luckins Plantation, and longed for her | 
dear, pretty mother. Little Catharine, with her 
black, unresponsive pet close clasped in one hot 
hand, knew not what ailed her, but was sad and 
heartsick and angry and wistful by turns, though 
unable to formulate the grievances that so, 
oppressed her heart. i 

A flat, wide-bottomed Pettiauger hove into sight | 
down the river, and she spelled out the red letters : 
painted upon it, “Elias Ball, Coming T.” Then | 
she sat up, with her hair clinging in moist rings 
to her forehead, and her lips a little parted with | 
the excitement of a sudden hope. 

She adjusted her little mob-cap firmly on her | 
head. Over there, next to Luckins's, was Coming | 
T—a fine old plantation, owned by the father of ' 
the gentleman her mother had last married. 
Might she not get there before night by walking 
very fast along the little path that led through 
Luckins? The big house was empty, for old Mr. 
Ball now lived in town, but she knew Cato and 
Fortune and Eneas and January, their house 
servants, very well. 

Surely they would let her stay there until her 
mother should come for her, as she certainly 
would when she should learn how very unhappy 
she was at school. Or if they would not, might 
she not find comfort at Fish Pond, which was the 
very next plantation, with her Aunt Hannah and 
her Uncle John Harleston ? 

It was at Fish Pond that she always went to 
spend her Saturdays and Sundays—only—to-day 
—alas! She remembered. She had been kept in 
to-day as a punishment for idleness, and told to 
sew that interminable seain. 

Now the child looked abont her with a growing 
fear. Doubts, born of all these recent revelations : 
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of the untoward possibilities of life, began to 
throng her mind. What if she should go, and 
her mother should not come for her, after all, but 
should send her back to be dealt with by Madame 
Dutarque? 

Or—as she instinctively marked the mellowing 
light slanting through the curtains of moss that 
hung between her and the western sky—what if 
she were to lose her way through Luckins? She 
might even meet with a bear or an Indian; or 
worse still, with the ghost of the Robintation 
Tree—a fabled goblin which the superstitious 
fancy of the negroes had conjured up. 

Poor little Catharine! She arose, trembling 
with the terror of her thoughts. Well might she 
treinble, poor mite! For what was this being 
that approached, lowering upon her from behind 
the oak ? 





(To be continued.) 
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THE AFTERGLOW. 


So live, that when the sun 

Of your existence sinks in night, 
Memones sweet of mercies done 

May shrine your name in hiemory's light; 
And the blest seeds you scattered, bloom 
A hundredfold in days to come. 


Selected. — Sir John Bowring. 
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HIS FIRST RAID. 


When California was a Spanish domuin, the 
comandante of the Royal Presidio of San Diego 


de Alcala had returned by forced marches to his | 


presidio, suddenly menaced by Indians, and on his 
arrival found his own gon, Ignacio de Ortega, 
tramping to and fro, with gun reversed, in front 
of the cuartel, or soldiers’ quarters. The young 
cavalry man was in disgrace. 

The comandante’s face darkened, but he took 
pains to stare at anybody rather than at the 
offender, and made his way directly to his own 
quarters. He at once placed himself behind a 
large, square writing-table in a room set apart for 
public business, and was ready to receive the 
report of his sergeant, the officer he had left in 
temporary charge of the post. 

The sergeant briefly but fully informed the 
eomandante of the precautions taken against a 
sudden attack by the rebellious Indians. The 
comandante then nodded a curt dismissal. Yet the 
sergeant was recalled, in the act of withdrawing. 

“One moment. How many of our men are under 
arrest?” 

“Four, Sefor Comandante.” 

“Any serious case?” 

“That fellow Ramon has been plotting again —” 

“To desert, eh? And the others?” 

“Two breaches of discipline, one lack of respect 
to superiors. The Sefior Comandante's son —" 

“Let us waive particulars. Send these three 
fellows to me—one by one.” 


Five minutes later the comandante had got rid of 


two of the culprits, Raving dismissed each with this 
exhortation 

“Your punishment fs suspended until the present 
crisis ig past. The honor of the king on this fron. 
tier, and the lives of helpless women and children, 
are in the keeping of a mere handful of soldiera. 
You are one of the handful. A faithful obedience 
to orders may go far to wipe out your fault.” 

The quick, clean step of the third delinquent 
hastening in caused a queer thumping in the 
comundante’s breast. The youth dashed up to the 
very edge of the table, paused and saluted. 

The comandante began at once upon the speech 
which he had given twice already; but the words 
were no longer the same. They rushed forth big 
with new meanings, and he kept on without a 
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‘or my xou—my son !—to be among the shufflers 
in the time of sharp need! For my gon to pretend 
disrespect for an officer that he might be placed 
out of danger under arrest. Do you stare at me, 
boy?” 

Ignacio must certainly have been looking 
amazed, but at his father's words he instantly 
dropped his long-fringed eyelids and held them 
down—a piece of behavior which served only to 
increase the comandante’s frascibility. 

“I have kuown such soldiers before now, but 
never before now of my own blood. Gay as a 


paroquet in the sunshine, but in a storm, in danger, | 


it’s hola, airs! Let me get out of this, anyhow, 
anywhere, aye, even Into the guard-houge!"" 

The comandante had been roaring so loud that 
something within him seemed toxnap. He jumped 
up to try and control himself, rushed to the open 
doorway of an inner room, and met the mute but 
eloquent reproach of his wife’s dark eyes. 

Dofia Maria de Ortega had, in fact, been listening 
to the bitter speech of her husbund with a heart 
that burned to enlighten him as to the slight cause 
of their boy's heavy punishment. Yet the first 
glimpse of her husband's countenance, disordered 
by the grime and sweat of travel, filled her with 
pity. 

The comandante went into the room, closed the 
door behind him, and addressed her at once: 





“That young rageal—bold as a stork on his long! 


legs! Don’t think him a bit abashed, Maria, that I 
should find bim undergoing a humillating disci. 
pline.” 

“Thou art weary unto death, José,” said his wife, 
softly. “Thou hast been riding night and day. 
‘Thou art in need of food and sleep.” 

The comandante showed the instant expansion 
of his nature to the touch of sympathy by seizing 
the word from his wife’s mouth: 

“Look you, Maria, a man ts not ready for blows 
of this sort after being thirty-six hours in’ the 





saddle, and under such a strain. I enter our gates | 


thanking God and all the saints that all my charges, 
ull my loved ones, are safe, and there is that 


“Ah, but the boy’s offence was committed before 
this Indian trouble begun.” 

“What sayst thou?” 

“Eight days ago, before the mission was sacked 
and the presidio threatened. Thou wilt admit that 
for him to swelter eight days in his leather jacket, 
and to march many hours every day, is an exces. 
sive discipline for a smile—just a mere twinkle of 
the eye, José. I will tell thee exactly what hap- 
pened.” 

But the comandante did not like the turn affairs 
were taking. If Ignacio’s discipline were to be 
proved excessive, how about the comandante’s 
anger against him? Besides, a smile in the pres 
ence of an ofiicer could never be a small thing. If 
a smile, why not a grin’ If a grin, why nota 
guffaw? 

' “By my sword, Maria,” said the comandante, “I 
swear that thou wilt have the boy laughing in my 
face next!” 

All the disciplinarian within him was stirred up. 
He turned on his heel and opened the door of the 
adjoining room with determined suddenness. Alas! 
Ignacio was not standing at attention, but sitting 
on the table’s edge and silently laughing at his own 
recollection of his offence. 

He fancied he saw again the squad of men on 
dritl; the clayey ground slippery from a shower; 
Corporal Verdugo, a veritable human turkey-cock, 
starting to illustrate a vault Into the saddle, making 
a misstep, and landing flat in a mud-puddle, 
splashed to his ears. 

“It was very funny,” Ignacio was thinking, when 
the door banged, and he sprang up and saluted his | 
father’s entrance. 

The comandante had gone as far in self-control | 
as his mood would allow. He struck the table a 
sounding blow with his fist and burst forth: | 
| “What is it that has given thee, a mere boy, the | 
i privilege of enlistment, not as a common soldier, | 
| Dutas a soldier of distinction?” 
| A soldado distinguido Ignacio indeed was, and 

therefore exempt from mental toil and entitled to 
| sit at the oflicers’ table. 

| “Thy birth as my son. Hast thou been mindful | 
of thy glorious opportunities? Nay, rudely dis. 
i dainful of them. Why?” 

| Ignacto had not been expecting to be allowed to 
speak. The blood rushed to his very eyes; his 
heart thumped loudly; hix lips parted, hung apart. 
Nothing issued from between them. 

rt thou dumb?” roared the comandante, for. 
getful that silence was usually imposed by him, 
both asa father and as a military superior. 

Ignacio stumbled upon the first word that popped | 
into his head, hoping It would do for a beginning: 

“The Sefior Corporal —” 

The comandante pounced upon it with savage | 


satisfaction. 

“What! roaring louder than ever. “Dost thou | 

expect me to entertain complaints in thy behalf) 
| against an oficer? Begone, sirrah, to thy shame. | 
ful beat again! Let the whole world behold the | 

spectacle of a youth of high blood, self-bound hand 
{and foot, with the enemy at our walls!” 

These words were no sooner out of the coman 
| dante’s mouth than an excitement spreading in the 
| post gave them a particular force. Ignacio, striding 
| forth from hix father’s presence crestfallen and 
unhappy, met the sergeant hurrying to report 
columns of smoke ascending from among the bills 
ata distance to the northeast. 

The comandante threw himself into the open air, 
closely attended by the sergeant. Both climbed 
a mound within the enclosure. There, surely 
enough, was the smoke; yet not In columns, but 
stealing up faintly, scarcely seen until it reached | 
the sky. | 

It was the comandante’s task to puzzle out what. 
the savages were doing. 

He called for an Indian muleteer who sometimes | 
served as an interpreter of the various Indian 
dialects, and questioned him. 
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“What does that smoke mean, Diego?” 
Diego smiled a slow, barbarian smile without any | 
mirth in it, and slowly shook his head. j 

“I do not know, Sefior Comandante. I cannot see 
so far.” 

This simply Indicated that Diego would not 
volunteer any information, But when the coman 
dante had threatened to fog him, Diego became , 
} more communicative. | 

“Is the xmoke,” the comandante then asked, “a: 
ul for the Indians to come together, or a sign 
ey have already come together?” 

r Comandante, they have already come | 
together. 

That same inatant ten soldiers, eleven with 
Sergeant Carrillo, who was to lead them, were 
saddling their horses for a rough ride. Ignacio’s 
name was shouted among the rest. It was a sudden 
flery determination of his father’s that he should 
go. 
The boy made one bound from his ignoble place 
to the rail where his horse was tied, saddled him, 
and then ran for his weapons toward his own room 
in his father’s house. 

His mother came in to him there. She had heard 
the news. Nota word passed between them other 
than concerned what he was doing, namely, putting 
the finishing touches to his equipment in passionate | 
haste. 

“Thrust them deep in thy sash, my son,” she 
said, bringing him his pair of Spanish pistols. As 
jthe weapons passed from her hand to his, each 
perceived that the other was trembling violently. 
| Ignacio stooped to sheath a dagger deep in his 
deerskin leggin, and when he drew bimself up| 
again, Doha Maria knew what moment had come. | 
She made no outery, but looked at him with one 
| lashing glance of pride and anguish. 

The thick black corbatin, or stock, that held his 
chin so high; the bandolera of chamols-leather, | 
‘pearing the name of his prestdio in his mother’s | 
elaborate needlework, across his breast; the scarlet | 
facings of his jacket; the blue, flaunting cape on; 
jis shoulder; his long deerskin bofas, their flaps 


















young children of the post, some of them his own 
brothers and sisters, crowding the doorway. 

The monta sounded. The clumsy gates creaked 
wide. Eleven men on horseback leaped through 
the gateway and clattered down the hill. 

When that noise ceased, the presidio sank into a 
Monotonous quiet; a quiet deathlike in the room 
where Dofia Maria was at her prayers. 

The comandante joined her there. He wished to 
hear something that would ease the pain under his 
wrinkled and weather-stained jacket, and he said, 
in an assured tone. 

“Now we shall find out what there is in the ld, 
Maria.” 

Dofa Maria Antonia did not answer hastily. 
When she spoke, it was to twist the arrow secretly 
rankling in her husband’s heart. . 

“Our son is a soldier, and must take a soldier’s 
chances. But thou needst not, José, have sent him 
forth in anger.” 

The comandante went out quickly, grimly 
mounted to his post of espial on the mound, and 
strained his thought toward the smoke blurring all 
the east In an ever-lengthening line. Whatever of 
mystery hung there, this certain truth seemed to be 
blazoned everywhere: 

“If thy son never comes back, thy wife will 
never forgive thee. Thou wilt never forgive 
thyself.” 

Meanwhile Sergeant Carrillo spurred his detach 
ment three leagues onward into the very shadow 
of the smoke, and halted his men ina rift of a wide, 
rolling mesa to give these whispered Instructions: 

“Just beyond us in the valley our enemy is 
gathered, probably In overwhelming numbers. 
Our only hope is to take them by surprise. Each 
man for himself, then, and all in dead silence to the 
edge of the mesa. When all are in line, rush io 
and fire all together. 

“And observe, also,” said the sergeant, “that 
whether the Indians fly or fight, you are solemnly 
charged not to Kill any ringleader if it can be 
helped. You all know them. Capture the ring. 
leaders alive for examination at the presidio.” 

“Forward!” 

Soon every Spaniard was craning his neck for an 
instant’s reconnoissance of the valley. Behold 
what they had ridden so wildly, so warily, to tnke 
unawares!. Two Indian women sat on the brown 
earth amid charred brands and scattered a-hes, 
with blinking Indian babies in their arms! 

It was only after questioning these wowen that 
Sergeant Carrillo understood just how useless the 
raid had been. 

The two women, when closely questioned, 
declared that the chiefs who commanded the insur. 
rectionary party were far away. 

The sergeant eaw nothing to do but to return 
empty-handed to the post. He deigned, however, 
to ask the opinion of an old Indian fighter. 

“Senor Sergeant,” said the veteran, “these 
brands never burned out. Those who beat them 
out cannot be far off.” 

As if wisdom had burst upon him, the sergeant 
ordered his men to scatter two and two in fire 
different directions. The pair coming first apon 
any traces of the fugitives were to summon the 
others by a plstol-shot. 

The valley was quickly deserted, and for a halt. 
hour, perhaps, remained as silent as the smoke to 
the sky. Then, two and two, horsemen were seen 
to join the sergeant, who had been keeping watch 
from a ridge. Only Ignacio and-his comrade wer 
missing. 

Just as the sergeant was about to summon then 
by ordering a signal-volley to be fired, shots were 
heard faintly in the distance. 

‘Away in that direction clattered the sergeant aad 
his men, up the next divide and over it. Half.way 
down the steep slope leading into a dark gorge, 
they came upon the dead body of a Spaniard, 
plerced through the temple by an arrow. And 
below, in the chaparral, crashing about in It, 
madly shaking its wild tops, some hidden creatures 
were fighting. 

The nine soldiers dismounted. Leaving one to 
keep the horses from stampeding, the other» flew 
forward, stooped low and peered into the thicket, 
where a Spanish youth and a naked Indian giant 
were wrestling in a horrible embrace. 

“Shoot him and save thy life!” yelled the ser. 
geant, plunging about with drawn pistol Itke a 
madman, but afraid to shoot lest he should bit 
Ignacio. 

Then another glance showed him that Ignacio 
had no gun. Before the sergeant could contrive to 
get in a bullet, the comandante’s son rose upper 
most, triumphant, kneeling upon the breast and 
right arm of the prostrate Indian, whose oiher ann 
was skewered to the ground by a dagger. 

“Well done! Saint James, but your father will 
rejolce!” cried the sergeant, rushing in to secure 
the prisoner. “What! Oh, I know the villain. 
"Tis not only a ringleader of the Indians you have 
captured, young soldier, but the famous renegade, 
Salero! But how did you lose your gun, Ignacio?” 

“1 threw it away, Sefiior Sergeant.” 

“Threw it away? What do rou mean?” 

“Did you not command, Seior Sergeant. that the 
leaders should be captured alive? and 1 feared 
that if | kept my gun my temper might lead me to 
shoot him in close combat.” 

“But he might have killed you, young sefiur!” 

“That he might; but I should not have killed 
him!” 

At midnight the slender garrison of the presidio, 
all under arms, were excited by the approach of 
the raiding-party. Trumpets answered each other. 
Torches flared. Sleepless women, even sleepless 
children, leaped from their beds to stare at Salero's 














{grim bulk, and to cry out with one voice at 


Ignacio’s torn garments and blood.dyed embrot. 
deries. 

But not even the comandante, still lesa Dota 
Maria, divined the full terror of the encounter In 
which Ignacio had been victor, until the sergeant 
made declaration how the lad, fearing his own 


malapert rogue with gun reversed, but chin high | gorgeous with silken yine and flower—all showed ; inflammable temper, had thrown aside all Grearns 


and cheek fresh as arose. He has no shame, I tell 
you. He has put himself on a level with the dregs 
of the company.” 

“Nay. but thou art too fast, José, 
trifling offence —" 


It was but a 








“There are no trifling offences In such thmes as | mother’s look with a glance, soft yet burning. He | a soldier. 


these, Maria.” 


| mother’s loving toil. From top to toe, his, 
garments were scarcely less fresh and unsullied | 
‘than his youth. He was but sixteen years old. | 
| That farewell inspection did not last nearly so | 
long as it takes to tell of it. Ignacio answered his | 
Iseized his lance and dashed forth 


between the 


before grappling with the savage. 

At this news Doha Maria Antonia turned deadly 
pale again, and the comandante knew that the boy 
he had been so hard upon had courted death rather 
than fall by one jot In the “faithful obedience” of 


“I gnaclo—my son—brave soldi 
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my true gon!” erted the jinpelasas comandante, 
still perfectly self-important, but scarcely able to 
restrain his tears as he embraced his boy. 

EVELYN Mosse Lupium. 


at Gee 


BACK TO INFANCY. 


Heigh-ho! Babyhood! | Tell me where you linger, 
Let’s toddie home again, for we have gone astray; 
Tako this eager hand of mine and lead me by the finger, 
Back to the lotus lands of the far away. 
Selected. —James Whitcomd Riley. 


——_—__+e-_ __ - 


TOLD AT AGASSIZ HALL. 


In Four Chapters.—Chapter I. 


The Night the Skrelling Came. 











He who wishes for 

many acquaintances should 
travel on a keycle, and es. 
pecially make long tours through ' 


our country regions. On such tours 
one meets people who are intelligent, 
well-informed citizens, quite Mt for 
governors and presidents—as govern- 
ors and presidents go. 

They may be found sowing wheat, 
driving mowing-machines, or con. : 
ducting creameries in almost any | 
town or school district. Then, too, there are many | 
teachers and tens of thousands of high-school 
pupils. The “cycler” falls in with them on the 
highways, chats with them at the wayside wells, 
where he stops for a drink of water, meets them | 
on the up-hilis or overtakes them on the down. , 
hills, where he may have to hop off to reassure 
some skittish horse, and perhaps mollify the | 
prejudices of some crusty old fellow who does not 
like bicycles. ' 

He may wheel through « dozen different states | 
and still, if of a genial nature, go on making | 
cquaintances, all distinctively Americans; people 

who read, think, form Chautauqua clubs, strive for ; 

progress, and are always keen for new enterprises. 

While making such a journey recently through 
the northern counties of New England, ? made 
acquaintance with a group of youug people who | 
are good examples of this admirable American | 
type. 

While gliding down a long slope I was struck by 
the pecullar appearance of an old meeting-house , 
that stands on a small, level site near the highway, 
flanked by a grove of large sugar maple and bireh. | 
trees, Intermingled with a few firs. The aspect of 
this building so aroused my curiosity that I circled 
in front of it, to obtain a more leisurely view of its 
decorations. 

It wax, or had once heen, quite the typical | 
country “meeting-house,” or church, of New Eng. | 
Jand, with its old-fashioned belfry having four | 
square, white corner spires, its long wooden steps | 
and “platform” in-front of the two doors, ite fan. | 
shaped window in the front gable, and its long row | 
of weather-beaten horse ~heds in the rear; but [ 
had never seen a meeting-house so curtously 
decorated, and my first conjecture was that the | 
congregation had relapsed into nature worship. 

Externally the building seemed overgrown with | 
huge wood-stools—the fungi sometimes found on! 
the trunks of oldtreex The effect was very odd. 
Higher up in the gable were broad lichens, such as | 
grow on great rocks; the sides of the old belfry 
were encrusted with them. 

In front of the steps two hogshead tubs had been 
set deeply in the ground, and contained water and 
mud in which pond.lilies were blooming. Around 
the sides of the houxe grew wixtarla, Virginia 
ereeper, scarlet-runner beans and morning-glory. 
Sunflowers and several gigantic stalks of Southern 
corn flourished hard by. 

The doors stood ajar, and just within, on shelven 
and stands, were bright geraniums, fuchsias and 
other potted plants. On the steps were specimens 
of white quartz crvstals, rose quartz, amethyst. 
mica, lepidolite, feldspar. and other minerals. 

The wood.stools were the quaintest feature. 
Hundreds of them, evidently plucked from stumps 
and trunks of dead trees, had been nailed to the 
claphoards, row on row. Some were as large as a 
soup tureen, grotesquely colored and of odd forms. 

After standing for some moments, amused, 1 
went to examine several of the mineral specimens. 
and perhaps made a little noise in doing so; for 
immediately an alert young lady came out and 

_ Tegarded me with a glance of inquiry. Perceiving 
that I was not a “tramp,” she nodded kindly and 
waited for me to speak. 

“I hope I’m not taking too great a liberty, but 1 
should be glad to know what chureh this is,” 1 
auld. “The decorations rouse my curtosity.” 

“It ig not a church now, sir.” the young lady 
replied, smiling. “It was formerly a Congrega- 
tionalist church, but It has not been used as a place | 
of worship for six or seven years. It was deserted 
and going to ruin when our chapter of the A. A. 
purchased it a year ago. We now use {t for meet 
ings, entertainments and the storage of all our 
collections.” 

“E should tke to Inquire what a ‘chapter of A. 
A.’ is,” I said. 

“*A. A. stands for Agassiz Association.” she 
said. “It isa society for the study of the natura 
sciences according to the methods of Professor 
Agassiz; and the chapters are local clubs, or socie- 
tiles, of members. We make excursions into the 
fields and forests, looking for Interesting things ‘ 
in the animal, mineral and vegetable kingdoms, 



































, attempted to ‘mount.’ 


, of the Agassiz Association 
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and bring home specimens. You know Professor | 
Agassiz’s way was to send the student to nature | 
rather than to text-books.”” | 

“Are there many A. A. chapters?” I asked. | 

“Oh yes, they’re scattered over nearly the whole | 
United States. They work quietly, not wishing for 
publicity. However, a sort of general organization 
has lately been adopted, so that the different chap. | 
ters can unite, If they wish to, in any common | 
enterprise, such as an exhibit at the Columbian | 
Fair. Perhaps you'd like to see the inside of our | 
chapter-house? We call it Agassiz Hall : 

“T should, Indeed,” was my reply. “This trans. 
formation of a meeting-house is a novelt: 

“Many think so, but we had no thought of dese- 
crating the old church,” she said. “Indeed, we. 
think it’s good religion to put the neglected old | 
building to use. It will hold no end of things, and 
we expect to collect a great deal. In fact, we have 
quite a collection already.” | 

“T should say so!” sald I, glancing about the cool | 
interior. ‘Where on earth did you get all those 
big hornets’ nests?” 

There were twenty-two nests of the large banded 
hornet, none smaller than a gallon measure, hang. | 
ing from branches of trees, suspended around the | 
ceiling. \ 

“Oh, those are a part of what our boys collected { 
last year,” was the reply; “those and the birds’. 
nests you see around the walls. There are over aj 
hundred nests, from vireos’ nests to haw nests. 1 

“You will see,” she went on, “that we've taken | 
out all the old pews, so ax to have clear floor-room : 
and space for those long tables. ‘That table yonder 
is for our magazines and newspapers; we call it | 
the ‘reading-room.’ This one is for our botanical 
and microscope and blowpipe work. That one, 
over yonder is for chemical experiments. We left! 
the old pulpit Intact, with the Bible on it. Pro. 
fessor Agassiz was a very reverent man, and we 
thought it more in keeping with his character to 
keep the pulpit and open Bible. Our small library 
in this little alcove ia growing slowly. On this 























| side are our cases of butterflies, moths and other 


insects, and over yonder xare others containing 
birds and animals which several of the boys have 
With some of these they 
have succeeded pretty well.- 

“We keep a kind of open house here; some one 
of us is here nearly all the time. It is rarely 
locked up for a whole day. Many of the young 
ladies come for an hour or so every day. We 
often fetch our sewing. This afternoon I chance 
to be hall-keeper, alone; but more members may 
come in at any time. We often have gatherings in | 
‘the evening. 

“Oh, I nearly forgot to show you the 
‘Billy Mixer!’ That is one of the open 
air features of our chapte: 

She led the 
the corner of the hall 
le large, long, 
under one of the old horse 

















way out.o around 





ors, 
and pointed ou 
ding 


covered wagon, star 

















“fs that the ‘Billy Mixer?’ I inquired 
“That is the ‘Billy Mixer.’ It seat 
twenty persons easily and thirty crowded 
We have made many a jaunt in it the las 
eighteen months. Four horses draw the 


It came to us second-han 





“Billy Mixer.’ 
and at a very low rate, 
neighboring village. One 


ale in 


boys 


from a 











named Will Mixer, bought it for the 
chapter, and repaired and re-painted it 
so well that we call it the ‘Billy Mixer 
to honor him.” 

“But how did your chapter originate 
L tuquired 

“bout three years ago some one sent 








acopy of the Swiss Cross to Eva Mixer 
now our secretary. It is a small period 
feal, published somewhat in the interest 


Investigating the Mystery. 


“Eva became Interested, and proposed that we 
should form a chapter, but few 
the time, Eva continued to talk about it, however. + 

“Ida Mason was then teaching school In this, 
school district. Her father keeps the public house | 
a mile below here. Ida and her brother Ha 
were the first to pledge themselves as membe 
Then Eva’s brother, Will Mixer, put down his 
name, and whatever Will takes hold of goes. 

“Eva next secured Gertrude Masterman, who: 
has charge of our small post.ofiice here; then Celta | 
Wilkes, the Universalist clergyman’s daughter, | 
and after her Walter Brown, Eleanor Mann and 
Frank Mann. After them the number of members | 
was swelled to over twenty. Won't you come to | 
our assembly this evening? I’m sure the chapter | 
would be glad to have you for a guest.” 
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| said Horac: 


: window there. 
_a bright light in the old belfry window. 


COMPANION. 


seven o’clock, found at Agassiz Hall sixteen of 
the members, who made me entirely welcome. 
They were very intelligent, genial young people 
from seventeen to twenty-two years of age. 

When lighted up by night, the old meeting-house 
looked odd and attractive inside. It was plain that 
the study of the natural sciences as here pursued 
Was very enjoyable, and I said so to my hosts. 

“And you must have grand times on these 
excursions in the ‘Billy Mixer,’” I said. “Have 
you met with amusing experiences or adventures?” 

“Yes, we did have one adventure,” said Eleanor 
Mann, “the night the Skralling came.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Celia, laughing, “and don’t 
you remember Billy’s narrow escape from Green. 
hill ‘Blow Hole?” 

“And Gertrude and Eva's experience with the 
two rogues who had stolen the livery stable team!” 












“Why, this sounds Interesting,” I said. “Won't 
you tell me of that adventure ariel the Skrelling? 
What is a Skralling, by the way 

“Oh, well,” said Will Mixer, “Eleanor will have 
to tell the story. She and Cella and Gertrude were 
the only members here at the hall when he came. 
And afterward we will show you the Skrelling 
' himself. _ 

Miss Mann arieinpteas to steal away, but was 
; captured amidst much laughter and seated at the 
head of the table. 

“T can’t tell it well enough,” she said. 

“Go on, Eleanor. We will all sit by and prompt 
you if you come to a standatill,” said Will. 

Aud then she told this story 

It was a year ago last winter, when we were 
getting ready to give a public dramatic entertain. 
ment, to raise money to buy that microscope. 
There was a great deal of hard work to be done ; 











before the drama could be presented, 80 Celia, . 
hing for a! 


Eva, Gertrude ana 1 did searcely an. 
fortnight except study parts and rehearse them. T 
think WI, Horace and Frank were as busy, but 
they were not here at the hall ag constantly as we 
were. We had several rehearsals. 

One day Gertrude and Eva and I had come at 
two in the afternoon; for the boys had built a stage 
for the drama on the previous day, and we wished 
to lay a carpet aud arrange the tnterior of the hall. 
We brought a lunch and made tea here; and 
shortly after five o'clock, as it grew dark, Eva 
climbed up into the old belfry and set a lamp in the 
That ig our winter evening signal— 
Nearly-all 












| the members of the chapter can see a light there 
from their homes 





































Tt was 

dark, ehilly 
and cloudy. 
Even before 
urried the 
lamp up into 
the belfry, snow 
had begun to fall 
—tine show which 
rattled like hail be- 

fore a bitter wind 
from the north. 
east. We were not 

very much surprised, 
therefore, that no one 
It was not a nice 
hight to be abroad, and as 
it turned out, of them 
the light through 


Ey 





came. 


none 
saw 
snow 

The old sr there 
behind the pulpit struck seven. 
No one appeared; and tually it 
it, and still nobody 
us. Tt was very 
We disliked to go out 


clock oy 








for us,” 
or we Will stay 
here all night, and burn up the 

soclety’s whole stock of wood.” 

Gertrude then proposed to 

xet another lamp in the belfry 

“If they sce two Instead of one, they 


ared 








window. 


seemed interested at may take it as an extra hint to turn out,” she said. | 


With that idea we carried up a second lamp. It 
is not an easy journey up into the old belfry. We 
have first to go up the stairs Into the gallery, then 
open a small, narrow door and climb up a long, 
steep flight of steps, through a dark, untinished 
loft, and then open a scuttle to reach the Inclosed 
portion of the belfry proper, where the 
windows a 

It was so gloomy and dark that we three went 
together and carried up two lamps, so as to have 
one in coming down. The wind was strong, and 
the snow rattled drearily against the belfry 
windows; so we were glad to get back down-stairs 
to the stove again. 

“It would have been about as well for us to fetch 











the | 


two | 
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there,” Gertrude said, with a shiver; ‘forewe shall 
have to go fetch them both down very soon. The 
storm ts getting worse. I am afraid no one will 
come for u: 

She had scarcely spoken when we heard a crash 

of glass and a rumbling sound, followed by a wild 
and then by exultant chuckles! 
We were dreadfully scared. It was such an 
unearthly noise! The crash of glass appeared to 
be in the belfry overhead; but where did the other 
sounds come from?’ We supposed at first they 
were on the rvof; and I began thinking of weird 
tales about storm spirits. Eva was holding fast 
both to Gertrude and me. 

“Oh my, girls, what is it? she cried; but none 
of us could even guess. 

Still those strange chuckling noises continued— 
as if an ogre were laughing to himself in glee. 
After every burst of chuckles there was a hollow, 
rumbling notse. 

If it had occurred in the daytime we should, of 
course, have Leen less upset by it. But that night, 
do our best, we could not rally our courage, but sat 
there a long time shuddering with terror. Loud 
cries could not have frightened us half so much as 
those low, wicked-sounding chuckles. 

At last Gertrude whispered that we had better 
get our wraps quietly, then open the outside door 
and leave the hall as softly as we could, It is less 
than a quarter of a mile down the hill to Eva’s 
home; we resolved to make our way there as fa~t 
as possible. 

Without stopping even to draw on our overshoes, 
we hurried on our clonks and hoods; and Eva was 
just opening the outer door, stealthily, when we 
heard sleigh-bells, followed immediately by the 
stamping of snowy feet on the platform steps. 
: Then little Fred Masterman, Gertrude’s brother, 
began calling out to her. He and his father had 
come with a horse and sleigh. 

Our fears went away suddenly. Gertrude opened 
the door and asked her father to come in. 

“What for?” said he. “Hadn’t vou better get in 
the sleigh and go home?” 

“Please come in as quickly as you can,” repeated 
Gertrude, very earnestly 

“Why, girls, you look 
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ared!” said he, coming 





In. 7 

We had some dificulty in making him under. 
stand our story. for the chuckles had ceased. At 
last he took a lamp and set out to climb into tht 
belfry. We followed. carnestly advising caution; 
advice which he did not heed much. When he hed 
climbed nearly up w the scuttle, a hideous whoop 
caused him to stop, and to glance down at our 
faces with a peculiar expression 

“Gertrude,” sald he, “go down and get me some 
kind of club. Get the stove-poker if you can't find 
anything else.” 

When we brought up the poker he pushed open 
the scuttle and held the lamp up. For some 
moments he did not speak, and we three girls 
below stared up the narrow stairway in terror. 

“Whew!” he finally exclaimed. “If that isn't 
the whitest, biggest owl I ever saw, then no 
\ matter! 

“An owl!” we cried, and then crowded our way 
up fora peep. 

What we saw was avery large Arctic, or snowy 
owl—a rare visitor in New England. He blinked 
painfully at the lamp, and Mr. Masterman brought 
him down with a blow from the poker. 

For anything we kno-w to the contrary, this 
Arctic owl may have journeyed all the way south. 
ward from ¢ and, So we call him the Skriel. 
| ling; because that, you know, was the name the 
Northmen gave the Exkimos when they first found 
them in Greenland, 


























When Eleanor had tinished her story I was taken 
around to the bird-case, where I found the owl, 
stuffed, as big and white as life. 

c. 
«To be continued.) 
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THE OLIVES OF MENTONE. 


The olive is pecullarly a sacred tree, and the 
symbol of peace. No other tree figures so promi- 
nently in the Bible. It sheltered our Saviour in 
Hig passion in Gethsemane, and formed the theme 
of nota few of His parables. It was also notable 
in Greek mythology. 

The Grecian legend was that Minerva, by her 
potent voice, culled the olive-tree from the earth. 
Later the goddess strove with Neptune for the 
worship of the Athenians. The sea-god claimed it 
by virtue of a salt spring which his trident had 
opened in the rock of the Acropolis. Minerva 
pointed simply to the olive tree, her gift to man, 
und the gods in council decided that the right 
‘ belonged to her. 
| ‘The olive grows luxuriantly In Spain, southern 
France and Italy, though its native home Is satd to 
have been the country between the upper Indus 
and the Suleiman mountains on the borders of 
Afghanistan. 

When we landed at Naples, we first saw upon 
her bills “the mystic floating gray of olive-trees.” 
Wherever we went, to Pompeii. to Bake, to Lac 
| Avernus, the olives greeted us. Flying up to Rome 
| by ral, we saw many more groves. They were 
more numerous on the route to Florence and 
Genoa; in the Riviera, at Mentone, they seemed 
most luxuriant, hoary and interesting—perhaps 
| because in our four weeks’ visit there we had 
better opportunities to study them. 
| The Cape St. Martin is a long promontory 
jutting out from the Maritime Alps, about half-way 
between Mentone and Monte Carlo, and two miles 
from either. On its long, elevated shoulder we 
saw the largest and oldest-appearing groves of 
olives we had seen in Italy or the Riviera. Foot. 
paths, mule-paths and wagon roads wind through 
,and under them, forming a maze of byways to 
j untangle which formed one of our most delightful 
occupations. 

One day, pursuing our investigations, we tres. 
passed upon the grounds of a pretty villa—the 
winter home of the Empress Eugénie. Another 
day we came upon the ruins of a nunnery formerly 
|eonnected with the famous monastery of St. 
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I accepted this invitation, and that evening, at the first lamp down, instead of carrying another up | Howorot, near Cannes, which was to the church 
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of southern France what Iona was to northern j 
England, or Fulda to Germany and Monte 
Cassino to southern Italy. | 

What interested us most, however, were the 
long chats we had with the peasants, both men 
and women, who pruned and cared for the olives | 
and dressed the vines. Of one old patriarch, 
who sat ona bench beside his tiled-roof cottage, ' 



























we inquired 
as to the age of 





a group of ven- 
erable olives. 

“Ah, messieurs,”’ 
said he, shaking his 
head, “the good God 
-ouly knows; but old. 
very old! It may bea 
thousand years. God 
hath given the olive long life—our old men say 
because it comforted our Saviour in His passion. 
1 believe it, messieurs; for look yon, the tree 
reneweth its youth strangely. Come, messienrs,”” 
and he hobbled away to an aged tree, nearly 
twenty feet in circumference, and quite hollow. 

«Thou seest,”’ he said, ‘‘the heart of the tree is 
eaten by decay; it is dust. But year by year the 
bark grows on the outer shell, and the wood | 
makes, and so the tree, though hollow within, 
lives and prospers. 

“Eighty years ago, when 1 was a boy, this 
olive was as it is now. It is known that there is 
an olive near Cannes that is one thousand years 
old. Yes, messieurs, the good God hath given 
long life to the olive.”* 

Its growth is very slow. The seed will not 
germinate until two years after planting, and the 
tree is fifty years in coming into bearing. The, 
Tuscans have a saying, ‘Plant a vineyard for 
yourself, an orange grove for your children, and 
an olive orchard for your grandchildren.”" 

The olive blossoms in the neighborhood of 
Mentone in April, and has small white flowers 
with thick, waxy petals. The most beautiful 
period of the groves is when the young olives are 
ripening; the trees then being laden with plum- 
shaped fruit varying in color from bright green to 
bluish-purple and dark red. 

Picking begins in October, before the fruit is 
fairly ripe, and is the occasion of much innocent | 
mirth and jollity. Both sexes and all ages 
engage init. Some of the trees are shaken, but | 
most of the fruit is picked, since thus it is less! 
liable to be bruised and broken. \ 

From the orchards the olives are carried to 
large dry-rooms, where they are stored until a 
quantity sufficient for pressing has been gathered. 
Then they are carried to the mills, which may 
be seen in the ravines about Mentone, driven by 
the torrents which come foaming down from the 
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Mentone, Olive-tree and Fruit. 


| Mr. Gladstone lays aside his Blue Boo. and takes | 








mountains in all directions. 

These mills, with their huge water-wheels rising | 
sometimes tier above tier, form picturesque ‘ 
features of the landscape. The most notable of 
these, in the valley of the Carrei, have four stages 
of water-wheels. | 

The olives are reduced to pulp by being passed | 
through a grater much like that of a cider-mill, j 
and the mass is put into hempen baskets con- | 
structed for the purpose. These, to the number 
of ten or twelve, are piled up together and pres- 
sure applied. : 

The oil thus extracted is of the best quality, 
“virgin oil."* Upon the refuse, called marc, boiling 
water is poured, pressure again applied, and oil 
of the second quality is produced. The refuse is 
then permitted to undergo a short fermentation, 
and is again pressed after being treated with 
boiling water, yielding an inferior fatty oil called 
huile de releuse. 

But the thrifty peasants are not yet done with 
it. The residue is put into a series of brick or 
stone troughs, filled with water, and beaten with 
poles; the oil rising to the surface is skimmed off. 
The mass is next put into caldrons and boiled, 
and being again placed in the presses, yields the 
second /uile de releuse, which is mixed with the 
first and used in the arts. principally for soap- 
making. : 

Next, the water which has been employed in | 
these processes, with that used in cleaning the 


| votaries from the class of men who can do nothing 
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vessels, is poured into roservoirs, and the oil 

rising is skimmed and used for burning in 

lamps. The Italian and French peasantry prefer 

it for that purpose to petroleum. When we go to 

call on Marie, she lights us up and down the 

narrow stone stairway of her house with a quaint | 
old Etruscan lamp, perhaps a thousand years 

old, in which olive oil is burning. 

After all this the mare still has value; 
it is taken from the caldrons, pressed 
into cakes and sold for fuel, and the 
ashes are sold as a fertilizer for the 
potash they contain. 

There are two ways of storing the oil 
—one in cisterns lined with cement, the 
other by means of large jars varnished 
on the inside, the latter the Eastern 
method, and recalling the story of Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves. 

Here in Mentone, and throughout 
southern France and Italy, oil is one of 
the principal articles of food, taking the 
place of butter. We often come upon 
the laborers in the vineyards and lemon 
groves making their midday meal of 
bread, olive oil and a bottle of red wine; 
and strong and healthy men and women 
they look, too. If they can procure an 

onion to add to their menu, they 
consider it a feast 
fit for a king. 

We have dis- 
covered a peculiar | 
dish here which ' 
the millmen con- 
coct, and which 
they call branda- 
da, the ingredi- 
ents of which are 
salt fish, olive oil, 
parsley and other 
herbs. The fish 
is first boiled very 
soft, and then 
pounded into a 
pasty mass. It is 
then put into a 
pot; and while the head cook stirs it, the assistant 
pours in olive oil. Parsley and the other herbs 
are then added, and the mass well stirred until 
the various ingredients are thoroughly mixed. It 
is not very agreeable to American palates. 

The olives of the Riviera and of Italy are not 
pickled for table use, being of inferior quality for | 
this purpose, although the peasants eat them. 
The olive of commerce comes principally from 
Spain. Cuartes Burr Topp. 
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MICHAELMAS DAISIES. | 

This morning, at the touch of Autunin’s hand, | 
Into a blue-gray mist the asters broke, 
Where Summer's fire, out-smoldering o'er the land, 
Lingered in puffs of thin, aérial smoke. | 


CHARLEs G. D. ROBERTE. 
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A STRIKING ADDRESS. | 


One of the most striking events of the year in | 
England is—not a debate in Parliament, nor the 
birth of an heir to the throne, nor some great 
happening in the world of trade—but au address 
delivered one evening before an assembly of ladies 
and gentlemen in the university town of Oxford. 

The speaker was Lord Salisbury, lately prime | 
minister, and the leader of one of the two great 
political parties; his audience was the British | 
Association for the Advancement of Science, of | 
which he was president; his topic was the | 
unsolved probleins of science. { 

There ig a little lesson for us merely in the | 
spectacle of such a inan before such an audience. | 


his Homer, or turns to writing a learned treatise 
on Christian ethics. His great opponent in the 
political world is chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, and president of the greatest scientific 
association of the country. 

The lesson ix that politics need not draw its 












else to earn a living; as though the public should 
put up with services which all private employers 
have rejected. 

But the substance of Lord Salisbury’s address 
was vastly important. It was a call to Science 
to remember that it is not Omniscience. In 
this generation Science has done so much, has 
advanced so far into previously nnexplored 
realins, that it was in real danger of losing 
its head, through arrogance. It was Herod’s 
courtiers who cried, ‘It is the voice of a God, and 
not ofa man."’ But Science has been setting up; 
itself instead of God. 

Lofd Salisbury makes a portentons list of | 
matters which baffle scientific men, and of others | 
which are not so clearly proved as they would | 
have us believe. What are chemical elements? | 
Are oxygen and sulphur and gold and chlorine ; 


COMPANION. 


because, as Lord Salisbury puts it, wittily, there 
must be ‘a nominative ¢ase to the verb to 
‘undulate.’”’ 

The greatest problem of all is that of life. 
Biologists have learned much, and they have 
theorized the doctrine of evolution. It is not 
denied that evolution may be true, and very few 
people now contend that it is inconsistent with the 
doctrine of creation by a divine, all-ruling God. 

But evolution presents many difficulties—so 
many that one distinguished biologist says that 
it is accepted merely because there is no other 
theory that can be adopted which does not force 
one to believe in “the principle of design.” That 
is, whoever rejects evolution must believe in a 
God! 

We have given, in the barest outline, enough to 
show what a deeply suggestive address was that 
of Lord Salisbury. It has caused more discussion 
than any similar paper in many years. Some 
writers have thought that the noble marquis was 
ill-advised in throwing doubt upon the conclusions 
of modern science. 

But ig not that precisely what Science has done 
to religion? It has demanded a verdict of ‘‘not 
proven"’ when revealed religion was on trial, and 
has urged that its own principles, which we may 
admit agree better with some of the observed 


facts of nature than do the literal words of Serip- | 


ture, be substituted for them. 

Now that all its principles have not been made 
consistent with what our eyes see, it cannot 
complain if it is summoned to give more convine- 
ing testimony, or itself submit to be condemned 
by the ‘‘not proven” verdict. 
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LETTERS. 


Every day brings # ship, 

Every sh{p brings a word; 

Well for those who have no fear, 

Looking seaward well assured 

That the word the vessel brings 

Is the word they wish to hear. 
Selected. —Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


The present political situation of the country is 
an exceedingly interesting subject of study. We 


stand midway between two presidential elections. | 


The party in power has carried into effect, as far 
as circumstances allowed, the most prominent 
articles of its faith as expressed in the national 
platforin. 

Now the country is about to pronounce what 
we may call a preliminary judgment upon its 
acts in the election of a new House of Represen- 
tatives. The more deliberate and decisive judg- 
ment will be given two years hence. 

So far as the early elections have given an 
indication, the administration has been emphati- 
cally approved in the Democratic states and 
decisively condemned in the Republican states, 
which is about what might have been expected. 

Alabama and Arkansas have given large Demwn- 





ocratic majorities; Oregon, Vermont and Maine | 





have gone heavy 
Georgia has not voted at the time we write, but is 
expected to be strongly Democratic, as usual. All 
the states will hold an election on the sixth of 
November for members of Congress, except the 
three Northern States mentioned above, which 
have already elected eight Republicans. 

In many of the states the People’s party, or 
Populists, are interfering seriously with the calcu- 
lations of leaders of the o!d parties. Ordinarily 
the life of a “third party’ is brief. The Populists 
have shown an unusual amount of staying power; 
and although they do not form a large political 
element in all the states, they are strong in the 
northern and central West. It must be set down 
as evidence of their political vigor that both the 
senators from Nevada have abandoned the 
Republican party and joined the Populists. 

In the great states of the Atlantic coast and the 
Ohio valley the issue in the elections will be the 
tariff. The Republicans are helped grea... by 
the circumstance that the long delay in settling 
the question was disastrous to manufacturing and 
trade. Four years ago the Democrats profited 


by the fear lest the “McKinley act” should | 
After this 


increase greatly the cost of living. 
election the score will be even between the two 
parties. 

But additional help is given to Republicans by 
the attitude of Democrats toward the @w tariff. 
They do not conceal from themselves or from the 
world that they are not satisfied, dnd many of 
them are disposed to do whatever will make their 
dissatisfaction most apparent. 

In the West the tariff issne will be complicated, 
as it always is, with the silver question. But 
neither the Republican nor the Democratic party 
in that region is united on this question, and it is 
because Senators Stewart and Jones feel that they 
cannot depend upon either to support free coinage 
that they have gone over to the Populists. 





simple bodies or compounds? And what is an 
atom? Chemistry has learned much about the 
behavior of matter, but it still knows nothing 
about the ultimate constitution of matter. The 
fundamental mystery remains. 


There is no longer any ‘Southern question ;' 
but the South,—where the white people united, in 
the Democratic party, to render rule by the 
colored people impossible,—the South shows few 





sugar-planters seem resolved to take such revenge 


OCTOBER 4, 184. 


Consequently, though the Republicans shouid 
gain even as much as they hope in November, 
the result of the election of 1896 will not have 
been decided. 


++ 
A RAILWAY EPISODE. 


“You're a coward and a liar!” 

It was an excitable man who oid this in a rail. 
way train In Florida to a chance acquaintance, a 
quiet, dignified man, in the course of a conversa, 
tion on political affairs. The insult brought an 
angry flush to the face of the man addressed, who 
was a clergyman, but he did not lose self-control. 

“It ig not a brave man,” he said, “who calls a 
stranger a coward and a liar after ten minutes” 
acquaintance with him, and merely on account of a 
trivial difference of opinion. Our talk is at an end, 
sir.” 

They had been sitting in the smoking section of 
asleeping-car. When they returned to their seats 
in the body of the car they noticed that loud, inde 
cent and profane conversation was in progress. A 
tall, muscular man, who had got on the car at the 
last station with a companion, was making himself 
extremely offensive by his foul talk. 

The quiet little man who had been called a« 
coward a few minutes before stepped up to bin, 
pointed to a group of ladies in the car, and re 
quested him to put his tongue under restraint. 

“What business is it of yours?” was the angry 
reply. 

‘ou are reviling the name of the Creator,” said 
the minister, with inflexible firmness, “and He is 
| my friend. That makes it an affair of mine.” 

The bully replied with a volley of oaths which 
| drove the ladies back into the remotest corner of 
| the car. His companion vainly endeavored to 
quiet him. 

“PH teach the whining little hypocrite,” he eried, 
“not to interrupt gentlemen In their conversation!” 

The minister appealed to the conductor of the 
train to silence the rufian. The bully desied any 
. one to approach him, and threatened to bring suit 
| against the company if he were ejected from the 
‘train. 

“Stop the train,” said the minister, “and I will 
‘ take care of this swaggerer.” 

; The moment the train was stopped the brute rose 
and threatened to shoot anybody who should 
| attempt to lay hands upon him. The little minister 
| went boldly up to him, tapped him lightly on the 
shoulder, and told him to leave the train. The 
bully’s reply was a vicious but ill-directed blow, 
I which his lithe antagonist parried with skill, fur he 
; Was an expert boxer. Then the little man closed 
‘in an instant upon the big man, gave him blow 
after blow in quick succession, forced him to 
retreat to the platform, and finally flung him to the 

| ground, where he lay begging for mercy. 

| The conductor allowed him to return to the car 
| under pledge of remaining quiet for the remainder 
{ 











of the journey. 

The plucky minister's first antagonist in argu 
ment was a witness of this scene, and at once went 
to him and made a manly apology. 

“T called you a coward on ten minutes’ acquaint. 
ance,” he said. “I now acknowledge that you are 
the bravest man I ever met, although you will 
excuse me, F am sure, if I say that I have never 
before seen a clergyman use arguments of the 
character of those by which you have so effectualls 
| brought one sinner to repentance.” 





in favor of the Republicans. , 
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““WANT TO KNOW!”—“DO TELL!” 


The caricaturist and the comic writer have long 
since joined forces to make fun of the curious 
Yankee, male or female, who “wants to know.” 
They depict him—when it Is 4 him—as a hatchet 
faced countryman with stringy hair, who punctu 
ates a rustic conversation with the exclamations, 
“Want to know Do tell!” emitted with an 
accompanying whistle and feet elevated upon a 
piazza railing. 

They depict her—when it is a her—as a lean, 
sloping-shouldered, scant-gowned woman, with a 
tight pug of hair and an inquisitive lift of the 
eyebrow, who interjects the same exclamations 
into a sewing circle discussion of Abby Ann's 
| weddin’ fixin’s, or Sarah Adelaide’s new furnitoor. 
They suggest an obvious inference that only the 
extremely rustic, the ignorant, the overinqulsitive. 
the trivial-minded could use such phrases, long 
strangers to ears polite. 

Elegance of language \z of course desirable, but 
there is a certain up-to.date crispness and alertness 
of tongue apart from elegance which have a force 
| and spirit that are also occasionally admirable. 

“1 want to know!” and “Do tell!” exclamatorily 
employed, are neither elegant nor modern. Yet 
‘sometimes, in face of the present prevalence of 
slang among even educated people who should 
know better, one is tempted not only to defend 
these old-fashioned rusticities of speech, but to 
suggest their extension to niore fashionable society 
as substitutes for the latest importation of mean 
ingless Interjections. 

These phrases are not meaningless. They ex 
press an awakened interest, as well as a civil 
Invitation to n speaker to continue. They are the 
intensified American version of the accepted and 
historic ‘‘Hear! hear!” of Great Britain. They 
| are characteristic of our national temperament. 
' They are the root of our success. 
| As a nation we want to know; and when we 
| want to know, we request whoever knows already 
‘to tell. He does tell, and we profit by the telling. 
, Why be ashamed of it? 
| It is related that a teacher in philosophy once 
; said to an anxious young student whom he was 

examining: 

“Sir William Hamilton makes the remark that 








| signs of breaking up politically. In Louisiana the | wonder ts the mother of knowledge. Now, sir, 


| speaking on your own account, what should you 


Light comes to us from the sun. Light is a! as they can for the repeal of the sugar bounty | consider as the mother of wonder?” 


mode of motion, but a motion of what? 


the ether? No one knows. No one bas ever | 
learned anything whatever about it except that it | 
“undulates,” that is, transmits waves. In fact, 
the very existence of the ether is only surmised, | 


Of the; by the Democrats; but elsewhere throughout the | 
luminiferous ether. replies Science. And what is | South the tariff seems not to be an issue between | " 


parties. 

It is a very common thing for the House of 
Representatives to be opposed politically to the 
President during the last two years of his term. 


“Ignorance, sir, I suppose,” suggested the youth, 
midly. 


|. “Very good,” replied the examiner; ‘and that 


being so, what relation is ignorance to know. 
ledge?” 

Still more timidly the boy answered, “Grand. 
mother, sir.” 
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“Quite right,” was the reply. “You have caught 
the right end of the philosophical stick. And let 
this be a lesson to you for the rest of your life, so 
that you may know how to take off your hat to all 
ignorance, which is the aged relative—though the 
essential one—of all knowledge.” 

The student was much amazed; but it is not 
likely that he ever forgot the truth thus unexpect- 
edly presented, which, though a half-truth rather 
than a whole one, is yet worth remembering. 

Ignorance is indeed to be respected—but only 
when it ‘wants to know.” Knowledge is more to 
he respected—but only when it ‘does tell.” 

And educated and uneducated, fashionable and 
rustic, knowledge and ignorance, while each may 
le respectable when free from self-sufficiency, 
incur, when they despise or attack one another, the 
unseemliness and odlum of a family quarrel. 
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Connop Thirlwall, who in our own century 
became Bishop of St. David’s, was that always 
amusing and sometimes tiresome child known 4s a 
precocious one. At the age of three years he was 
studying Latin. At four he read Greek, so his 
father said, “with an ease and fluency which aston. 
ished all who heard him.” 

At seven he began to write sermons, and con. 
tinued the exercise of hia powers in that direction | 
for three or four years. Verse, based on Dryden 
and Pope as models, tiled up the intervals of his 
leisure. When he was about eight, he accosted a} 
bishop with the grave announcement: 

“My lord, I ean read Greek.” | 

The bishop tested him, and found him s0 pro- 
ticient that he at once became the child’s friend 
and teacher. 

His boyish sermons are particularly amusing, 
from the tremendous experience from which they 
seem to have been written. Here, one would say, 
Was & man of mature vears who had thought much 
and observed greatly, and who was able to clothe 
hia reflections in a diction as serious as his own 
character. One of them on “The Abuse and | 
Profanation of the Sabbath” begins thus: } 

“We once boasted, and perhaps truly, of the 
virtue and simplicity of the British nation; but 
alas, our vices and immorality have rendered the 
boast absurd and ridiculous!” 

But while one smiles over Thirlwall the preco- 
cious boy, one ceases tu do so in noting the Incidents 
for he was one of those who, like 

art Mill, fower early, but do not exhaust 
their mental energy in the effort. 





LE MINISTER. 
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LOCAL PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


It is stated In the notices of the death of the late 
John Quincey Adams, of Massachusetts, the rand. 
son and great-grandson of a President, and a man 
of great wenlth and prominence, that for twenty 
successive years he presided over the town-meet. 
ings of Quiney, the town of his residence. 

During this period he held several town offices of 
Nttle consequence; though meanwhile his fellow. | 
citizens thought him worthy of nomination several 
times for governor of his state, and once for the | 
vice-presidency of the United States. 

Mr. Adams, in this faithful service of his own 
town, was obeying a tradition in his family. The 
Companion has told how his great-grandfather, 
President John Adams, served his town In humble i 
capacities at a personal sacrifice. 

A willingness merely to attend town-meetings 
for twenty consecutive years would be a rare 
exhibition of public spirit at the present day, on 
the part of the obscurest citizen. 

Patriotism, like charity, begins at home. The 
smallest unit of self-government—the town, the 
ward, the voting precinct, the school «istrict—is 
the fountain-head of power, and the duty of every | 
citizen is to see that it does not become choked | 
with corruption through his neglect. 

If the local public duties of each citizen are 
faithfully and honestly attended to, the general 
government may be trusted not to go very far 
wrong. 
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CATCHING A GLANCE, i 


Mr. Smalley, in the Fortnightly Review, gives | 
an interesting explanation of the expression on 


‘stab In the neck that In another moment the horse 


| evening at eight o'eloc 


THE _YOUTH'S 


pitchforked on his clothes and hurried down, 
greatly puzzled as to what he should find. 

A splendid lion at the Zodlogical Gardens had 
| Just died, and at the request of some friend was 
| sent to Sir Edwin. 
| The grisly monarch, stretched at length as he 
Was upon the stones of the court, furnished the 
subject of Landscer's famous pleture of the 
“Desert,” exhibited in 1M9. 








BORN A FIGHTER. 


Many men have made good soldiers and brave 
commanders who, nevertheless, had no relish for 
fighting. General Oudinot, so famous in the wars 
of Napoleon, was a warrior of another ty He 
seemed, at all events, to love war for its own sake. 
, His flery temper and his Ideal of a soldier are well 
exemplitied in two brief anecdotes gathered from 
his biography, recently published. 

In July, 1805, when Oudinot was thirty-eight 
years old, the emperor reviewed the grenadiers at 
their camp at Boulogne. The customary man@u-. 
vres were performed, and at the en nerd 
Oudinot—in command of the Rrenadiers started to 
march at the head of the line before Napoleon. | 

He put the spurs to his horse, and the steed | 
balked. The struggle was brief, fur the exasperated 
general drew his sword und gave the horse such a 

















lay stretched upon the sand. 

That night the commander of the grenadiers 
dined with the See and in the course of the 
meal Napoleon said : 
the way you treat your horses?” 

dd Oudinot, “when any one knows 
to obey, that is my method. 

The second anecdote is even more grim. Some 
one spoke to Oudinot about the deep affection 
which a general must cherish for his devoted 
troops. 

“Love them!” he exclaimed; “do I love them! 
Ah! I think Ido! I have had them all killed!” 

There spoke the born fighter, who shirked no 
danger himself, and accounted it the most enviable 
lot of soldier to die on the tield. 








DID HANNIBAL USE DYNAMITE? 


Every one knows the story of how Hannibal 
crossed the Alps. It is usually asserted that he 
demolished the rocks which opposed his passage 
with the ald of fire and vinegar. The word used 
by the Latin historians, and which is ordinarily 
called in English translation vinegar,” is acetim, 


The question has been raised by Lieutenant. 
Colonel Hennebert in France whether this is the 
true meaning of the original. He thinks thatby ace. 
tm the historians intended to describe a substance 
resembling dynamite in its properties, and he 
Invites chemists to consider the question whether 
the ancients may not have possessed a formula for 
making a powerful explosive of this kind. 
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He calls attention to the fact that two anclent 
historians, Marcus cus and Albert of Aix, 
speak of the existence of two kinds of acetum, one 
of which poss ie 
A clue to the composition of this explosive may be 
found, he believes, in the fact that to aeetum was 
ascribed the property of extinguishing the dreaded | 
“Greek fire.”’ He thinks the substance \ 
been strongly oxygenated. 

Although to discover how Hannibal's + 
mite” was made would be to add nothin 
to our senge of the greatness of Nis ac 
vet such a discovery would ce 

















ements, | 
inly throw new 
ight on some interesting events inthe wars of 
antiquity. | 








“AT HOME.?* 





A story used to be current among the students in 
Aberdeen which showed that, up to a comparatively 
recent date, ancient prejudices were retained by 
the old-fashioned Scotch professors. ft related to | 
the late Principal Pirle, who had a weakness for 
the refinements of life. : 

Just after “at home” cards became fashionable, | 
one of the direst specimens of the old professional 
ime was surprised to receive a missive which | 
Has follows: 

Frineipal and Mrs. Pirte present their compli. 


ments to Professor T., and hope he is well. Prin 
cipal and Mrs. Pirie will be ‘at home’ on Thursday 











This was something which evidently required an 
answer, but the reciplent of it was quite equal to 
the ocenrsion. He wrote: 

“Professor T. returns the compliments of Prin. 
cipal and Mrs. Pirie, and informs them that he is 
very well. Professor T. is glad to hear that 
Principal and Mrs. Pirle will be at home on 
Thursday evening at eight o'clock. Professor T. 
will also be at home.” 











Bismarck’s face in the last portrait of him, painted 
hy Lenbach, the great artist. This look fa full of | 
power and purpose, aflame with anger 
‘lightning in the eye and the mouth 

So might he have looked thunderin 


nd resolve, 
das iron 
an obsti 




















ut 
nate m: rity in the Reichstag, or trying to bend a 
hostile nation to his purpose 

But this is not the explanation of his expression. 
Prince Bismarck loves singing birds, and hates the 
crows, their enemies. One day he w walking 











with Herr Lenbach in the wooc and 


















































of a member of this detested tribe 

His sudden glance of anger arrested the attention 
of the artist, who, as soon as he got home, trans 
ferred it to canva Thus it was not the affairs of 

ions which were responsible for the look; not 
the obstinacy of his countrymen nor the ant ). 
nism of the French which will send the great 
features down to posterity clothed in 

It was simply the fact that he caught sight of an 
insignificant bird who has no reverence for the 
sweet si rs of the feathered world 

eee 
EARLY VISITOR. 

The story of Sir Edwin Landseer’s model for the 
famous picture of the “Desert amusingly told 
in “Records of An All-Round Man One morning 
before Sir Edwin Wig out of bed there came 
knock at his door. Sir Edwin, rather surprised 
called out, “Who's there?” 

“Please, sir, have you ordered # lion?” was the 
reply 

“Ordered a what?” 

“A lion, ‘cos there’s one come to the back 
door, but he doesn’t know whether you order 
him or not.” 

“Oh, very well, take him in,” said the artist, who 
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SARCASM. 

Raron Haussmann was a fellow-pupt) with | 
Hector Berlioz at the Paris Conservatory, then 
under the direction of Cherubini Berlioz was an 
unruly genius, and wrote music when he should | 
have been studying counterpoint. Consequently | 
he was notin favor with his teachers, and especially | 
with the precise and “classical” Cherubini 

One examination day, as Haussmann re in 
his “Mémoires,” Cherubini v runnin. era 
piece which Berlioz had submitted, when he came | 
upon a complete rest of two measures. | 

“What is that?” he asked, in his usual ill natured 
tone. 

“Mr, Director,” said the pupil, “I wished to p 
duce an effect which I thought could best 
produced by silence.” 

“Ah, you thought it would produc | 
upon the audience if you suppress 





A 


FAIR COMPLAINT. 


The average Englishman is public-spirited, and 


for the public good denounce: 





any imposition upon 
himself, no matter how slight it may be. Near the 
the Righi in Switzerland 
is a hotel frequented by people who wish to 





summit of mountain, 
ther 


see the sun rise over the Alps 


s kept, in which travellers 
evances. Recently this 
n the following entry 

attention of the management 
that I have been 
express purpose of 
mountain; and that 
seen nothing whatever 


A “complaint book 
record real or fancied 
book was found to cont 

“T desire to call the 
and the general public to the f 
up here two mornings for the 
seeing the sun rise from th 
on both occasions I have 
but clouds. 

“One failure to keep the understanding with me— 
an implied contract—I might have passed over, but 
two failures I regard as a distinet imposition.— 

J. ROLINSON, Liverpool 
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Broadway, bet. 9th.and 10th Sts., N. Y. 
Importers and Retailers of DRY GOODS. 


First of the fall season’s sales of 


Ladies’ Winter 
Wrappers. 


Made this sea- 
son, most pop- 
ular cotton fal 
ric, 






French Flannel 
Patterns, Also 
Fancy Persian 
and “Mourniny 

effects in al- 
most any destr- 
able coloringon 
dark grounds, 
Cut shows style 

Garment 


Deep Flofnce Ruffle 
around front and 
back and over shoul- 
der, large sleeve, full 
skirt and comes in all 
sizes, 32 to 46. hen 
ordering state size 
gna color desired. 


ce, 


$1.33 exceptional vaine. 
Any article bought of us not satisfactory can be 
returned and money refunded. 
Will remove to our new builcing, Southwest Corner 
of 18th St. and 6th Avenue, about October Ist. 


HOSE. 


‘our Pairs for 81.00. Ladies’ fast black Cotton 
. high spliced hi and double soles, four pairs 
1 $1.00, or 27 cents per pair. Worth 60 cents per pair. 


““CAMMEYER” 


Stamped on a Shoe 


MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT. 














A New Departure 


Children’s 
School Shoes. 


1 have designed and now place on sale an entire 








Jackets from $5 up; Capes from $5 up; j 
Tailor-Made Suits from $10 up. ' 
Ulsters, Plush Jackets and Capes. 


We make every garment to order, thus tnxnring a 
perfect fit. Weare Ladies’ Tailors, Furriers and Cloak- 
makers, and can save you from $5.00 to $20.00 on every 
order. We pay express charges. 

Our Winter catalogue illustrates ev 
Ladies’ Jackets, Caper, Ulsters, Furs, P rents, 
and Tatlor-made Suits. We will be pleased to mall it 
to you, together with a 48-inch ‘ape measure, new 
easurement diagram (which insures a perfect fit) 
id more than TY SAMPLES of the cloths, 
plushes and furs from wht we make our garments 
on receipt of four cents’ postage. You may select any 
style and we will imake it especially to order for you 
om any of our samples. We also sell cloth, plush and 
fur by the yard. Mention THE COMPANION. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, New York. | 

















new feature in Children’s School Shoes, suitable 
for boy or girl, made with ‘SCOTCH EDGE"’ 
EXTENSION SOLE, thereby avoiding kicking 
through at the toe or running over the sole. 
Will keep their shape and wear longer than any 
other style of shoe. Nowhere else can this desir- 
able line of shoes be bought. I charge no more 
for this commendable shoe than is charged for 
the inferior and ordinary style elsewhere. 
















Misses’ Soolma Kid Seoteh Edge Extension Sole, 
Spring hi -kewed Welt Shoes, in button 
vid lace, widths A, B,C, D, E, sizes 11 te 2, 

1.50. 

Children’s Soolma Kid Scotch Edge Ex- 
tension Sole, Spring heel, Hand-sewed 
Welt Shoes, in [button and lace, 
widths A, B, C, D, B, sizes 6 to 1034, 


$4.25. 


Being made with HAND-SEWED WELT I guar- 
antee every pair not to rip and to be free from 
tacks, nails and wax threads as long as they 
remain in service. 

HAVING NO A 
MY SHOES CA 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

Mall Orders receive prompt attention. 48- 
page Mlustrated Catalogue and Price List 
mailed free on applicatio 


A. J. CAMMEYER, 


310 to 318 6th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. City. 





NCIES OR BRANCH STORE 
ONLY BE PURCHASED AT MY 
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wholesome 


hundred thousand 


combined. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO 


ti 
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best and most 
bread, cake, and biscuit. A 
unsolicited testimo- 


nials to this effect are received annually 
by its manufacturers. 
than that of all other baking powders 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Admitted to be 
the finest prep- 
of 
kind in the mar- 


ket. 


aration the 


Makes the 





Its sale is greater 
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CRUISING IN A LAND YACHT. | 
By Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. d 


My land yacht or caravan is simply a little | 
house on wheels. drawn by two horses. I have” 
cruised in it a great deal up and down Great | 
Britain during the past nine years, and of this 
sort of gentleman-gipsy life I mean to give 
Companion readers an unvarnished account. | 

Perhaps [ should state, at the outset, that I do | 
not travel in winter. Not that I should hesitate 
to do so, for in snow-time my caravan and al 
wigwam in my orchard are still the places in; 
which [ live and write all day long, merely going | 
indoors for dinner and to sleep. \ 

Every one might not take so easily as I—an | 
old sailor-—to such a mode of living. In my | 


opinion a life in the open air is the healthiest and , and the soft breeze goes whispering through the : ful but it is the best way of seeing England 


happiest one can adopt. | 

I like to leave home in early May, when the: 
apple-trees are all in bloom, and the hedges, sward 
aud banks adorned with wild flowers; when there 
is bird-music in every woodland; while the nighit- 
ingales are still throbbing out their 
souls in every green copse; when the 
spring tints and the spring sunshine are 
everywhere, and west winds are sigh- 
ing softly through bush and brake. 

Il map out my tour and just go 
wandering away; far north, perhaps, 
to bonny Scotland; southward to 
Kent, Surrey or Devon; westward into 
Wales; north and east to the green, 
bird-haunted lagoons of Norfolk. 

I endeavor to vary my routes as 
much as possible every season, but 
they sometimes cross, and | find my- 
self now and then at some little inn 
where I have pitched my camp in pre- 
vious years. Always welcome back ! 
I shall explain the reason why before 
I close. 

My caravan is called the Wanderer. 
Let us take a look at her. A single 
glance at this land yacht will show 
you she is built on new lines and is 
altogether different from the ordinary 
gipsy vehicle. 

The Wanderer is of solid polished 
mahogany, with gilded moldings. She 
has two large windows on each side, a 
glass door in front leading on to the 
broad veranda or coupé, and a glass door bebind | 
leading to the grass by steps that can be lifted or 
shipped. 

Although she is nearly twelve feet in height 
from the ground to the top of the skylight, she 
is by no means unwieldy. The wheels are not 
set widely apart, but are under her body in order 
to give more room for getting along narrow roads 
and through gateways. She is about twenty feet 
long. and six feet of width internally. She is 
lined with maple inside and has an air space 
between the inner and outer skins. ‘This makes 
her cool in summer and warmer in winter. 

On the broad veranda not only three of my 
children but my Newfoundland dog can lounge 
on cushions and rugs while I sit beside the 
coachman. 

No one who has not seen the inside of a vehicle 
of this sort could believe how pretty art and taste 
can make it, by means of books, brackets, mirrors, 
cushions, curtains and colored lamps. When 
lighted at night it is nearly always called a little 
fairy-land on wheels, by my lady visitors. 

We have a little armory, containing two 
revolvers and my navy sword, as provision against 
possible attack at night. We have a yacht-piano, 
a guitar and two violins. I myself play a little, ° 
and Mr. Wells, my secretary, valet, cook and 
factotum, all in one, is a charming violinist. : 
There is nothing wanting that can in any way 
add to our comfort or jollity, but everything is 
onasmall scale. Even the deck is softly carpeted. 

The beds are carried in neat bags on the roof 
and covered with waterproof canvas. We cook 





: feature of the landscape and the country. 
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children with me sometimes for a month. We! 
then sling hammocks, and of course, my valet 
has, like the coachman, to sleep on shore at the 
inns. ! 

On very long journeys the crew of the Wanderer, : 
all told, consists of our two steady van horses, 
the coachinan, Mr. Wells, the dog and myself. 
The first year of my travels my record was thirteen 
hundred miles, and I crossed the wild Grampian 
range of mountains into Inverness, Scotland, with 
few mishaps, though we were often two thousand 
feet above the sea-level, and ten or twenty miles 
from a house. Travelling in England, though 
less romantic, is less hazardous. 

Our pace is, on level, good roads, six to seven 
knots an hour. Up long hills we crawl with 
the roller down; down bad hills we go slowly 
with the skid and our wheel locked. At steep, 
short pitches we rush, highland fashion, on the 
gallop. 

Now jump up into the veranda. We will take 
an imaginary day’s cruise, chatting by the w 
or singing if we please, for while journeying in 
summer through the green lanes of dear old- 
fashioned England one can hardly help singing. 
Everything around you is singing—birds, brooks, 
the very rooks, while if the wild flowers, crimson, 
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of a morning, and thus am I always welcome 
back. 

Very seldom is there a difficulty in getting a 

good pitch, and we meet with civility wherever 
we go. All day long there is a continued round 
‘of amusing incidents, and sometimes little 
‘adventures, while at every turn of the winding 
| roads the scenery varies. 
I could fill volumes with descriptions of camp- 
| ing-grounds I have pitched on, mountain and 
| moorland, in forests, by streams, by the banks of 
dreamy old canals, in castle-grounds, in cricket 
' fields, in meadows, and in orchards—nearly all 
| pleasant, for land my merry men have practised 
| caravan travelling so much that we know how to 
| make the best of all chances. 

We have all kinds of weather, too; but that 
never troubles us. We have little accidents and 
| breakdowns at times; we have been run into 
often, and once were nearly thrown over a 
precipice into a cafion five hundred feet deep, 
ainong the Grampian mountains. 

We meet with little kindnesses everywhere, for 
John Bull has a wondrously soft heart, and so 
have his wife and his bairns. None of them will 
miss a chance of doing a kindness to a stranger, 
| if it can be done unobtrusively. 





white, blue and yellow, cannot sing, they sigh, 


woods in ceaseless song. 

Walking backward [ guide my caravan by 
signals to the coachman out through the narrow 
gateway from the meadow where we have been 
night, the swaying elm-trees: 


lying all under 


Resting 


Now we are on the road. Crack goes the whip, 
and off we move, the villagers rushing to their 
doors to see us start. 

It is early yet—barely nine o'clock—but we 
have had breakfast; the saloon is a saloon once 
more, and not a bedroom; fresh flowers are in 
the vases; everything is tidy and clean. Ahead, 
on a tricycle, rides Wells, keeping just within hail 
of us. 

We have never been in this part of the country 
before, 80 we have not the slightest notion what 
may befall us, where we may dine, what we may 
see, or where we may pitch to-night. But the 
day is too fine for hurry. 

The very horses seem to feel the drowsy 
influence of the balmy air, and cease to trot after 
a mile or two. The coachman looks over their 
heads dreamily, over the sweet summer English 
landscape that stretches far away—woods, fields, 
silver streams every where—to the green horizon. 

Many a stately mansion peeps up through the 
cloudiands of trees. Now and then we pass an 
old-fashioned farmstead, or a straggling village 
with steepled church and quaint cottages red 
against the sylvan greenery. Then we come to 
long, lonely moorlands, and for hours may meet 
no one; for England at a distance from the 
railway is very lonesome indeed. 

At twelve o'clock we pull up for good cheer all 
round on a green before a cozy roadside inn. 
These little inns are everywhere; they are a 
We 
lunch on the grass. All we want from the house 
is the fresh beer and the water. But children 





in the after cabin with an oil range, so constructed | 
that we need no chimney and have neither dust | 
nor smoke. \ 

There are in the after cabin a neat little rack « 
for dishes, a cupboard table, a filter, a railway 
rack for hats and gloves and the nattiest of 
lavatories. 

Nothing unsightly is ever seen about; clean- 
liness, neatness and order reign supreme. Not | 
even a coat is allowed to be hung up, but folded | 
and placed in the lockers; and when we leave | 
a “pitch” or camping-place in the morning, | 
neither paper nor potato parings mark where the 
Wanderer stood. 

Since I took to the road many smaller and less 
luxurious gentleman-gipsy caravans than mine 
have been built. They do well for a summer tour 
in these islands. The Duke of Newcastle, one of . 
my converts to caravan life, travelled, in 1892, inj 
acaravan four feet shorter than mine, but nine. 
inches wider. ~ | 

On short journeys [ take my wife and two of my 


bring us flowers, and before we leave we probably 
purchase fresh butter and new-laid eggs. 

‘Then we lounge along again, and by and by 
come to some great town. Here we get letters, 
perhaps, and a daily paper. We put the nose- 
bags on the horses while we “see the lions” and 
do our shopping. The crowd around the caravan 
is often large, but always orderly. They cannot 
mistake us for real gipsies. 

In another hour we are out again into the cool, 
green depths of the country, and so the afternoon 
glides quietly by. We just jog on till a cozy 
country inn appears round the corner, where we 
can find a grassy place to halt, stabling for the 
horses, and a bed for the coachman. Five minutes 
afterward Wells is cooking dinner. 

Then the evening, till bedtime. is spent reading 
or play! or we adjourn to the inn to mingle 
with the people, pick up ideas, and learn their 
ways and habits. Before my horses are led into 
the stable of an evening [ make my bargain with 
the landlord. Thus do we always part in peace 








Travelling by caravan is not only most health- 
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thoroughly, because you have your hotel with 
you and can stay where you like. 

Then you can sketch, or fish, or photograph, 
and if so minded can carry a canvas boat, and 
thus spend many a pleasant hour on the water. 

On the whole there is no life so free from care | 
nor 80 full of enjoyment as that of the gentleman- : 
gipsy who is in sympathy with nature and 


humanity. : | 
Ss ee 


WHAT HAD HAPPENED. | 


There is in the old town of Medfield, Mass., a | 
curious map, so made as to indicate the houses | 
‘and localities associated with the historical stories 
of the place. It is practically a map of historic | 
incidents, legends and traditions. One has only 
to look over this map to have his curiosity awak- | 
ened, and to wish to know the folk-lore tales of | 
the bowery old town. 

Medfield was a frontier town during the Indian 
War. King Philip murdered many of the inhab- 
| itants and burned most of the houses, and held a 
; war-dance on the high hills overlooking the 
smoking settlement, near where is now a grove 
called “King Philip’s Trees." The massacre 
was associated with heroic episodes and thrilling 
scenes. 

Here, too, the witchcraft delusion had its day, 
‘and for many years superstitious people drove 
their horses rapidly after dark through the 
“Dingle Dale” Road, the scene of one of the so- 
called witch-houses. 

Here, also, female literature began with Hannah 
Adams, and music in America received a worthy 
impulse from Lowell Mason. The old houses 
; and grand elms—the latter the summer glory of 
;many New England towns—have long and for 
; the most part noble associations. A map of 
these tradifions is like a table of contents in a 
book of wonder tales. 

The idea is an excellent one, and is to be 
| commended as one to be followed in every town 
| that has a history. 

In Medfield a curious story is told of Hannah 
Adams, the historian, and her literary father. 
'The two were riding to church one Sunday ; 
morning, when the pillion slipped over the horse's 
back into the middle of the road, with Miss 
Adams upon it. 

But her thoughts were far away, and she did 
not notice the accident, and her father rode on, 
his own thoughts also intent on the larger prob- 
lems of life. On arriving at the church, he looked 
around and discovered that his daughter and the | 
pillion were gone. Turning his horse, he rode 
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back in great alarm, and found her sitting on the 
pillion in the road. 

«’What has happened, Hannah ?"' said he- 

The author of the ‘‘History of the Jews" looked 
up in a bewildered and distant way. 

“Oh, nothing, father, nothing. I seem to have 
fallen off. I had not thought before that I was 
not still on my way to church!" 

The story is one not easy to believe, but the old 
Medfield people insist that it is true. 





+ ¢-——_—_ 
THE OPPOSITION OF MARS. 


During the present month of October the planet 
Mars, which has excited so much interest in the 
past few years on account of the curious discov- 
eries made with powerful telescopes, will be in a 
very favorable position for observation, and 
every one will be able to see it. 

Already in August it had become conspicuous, 
rising in the east late in the evening; but about 
the 20th of October it will be seen in the east soon 
after sunset, and will pass the meridian at mid- 
night. 

When a planet, which, like Mars, is more d‘- 
tant from the sun than the earth is, occupies such 
a position that it is seen in mid-heaven at mi:- 
night, it is said to be in opposition to the sun. It s 
then as near as it can get to the earth. 

Any one can readily prove the la-t 
statement by putting a dot on a sheet 
of paper to represent the sun and 
drawing two circles, one inside the 
other, around the dot. Let the radius 
of one of the circles be abont half as 
great again as that of the other. The 
inner circle will represent the path, or 
orbit, of the earth, and the outer one 
that of Mars. 

Now put a dot anywhere on the 
inner circle to stand for the earth, and 
drawing a straight line from the sun 
through the earth to the outer circle, 
put another dot at the intersection of 
the line with the outer circle to stand 
for Mars. It will then be seen that in 
order to get as near as possible to the 
earth, Mars must be in opposition to 
the sun. 

Suppose the earth and Mars to start 
from such a relative position. In one 
year the earth will have returned to 
the same place, but Mars, traveliing 
more slowly and having farther to gu, 
will have gone only about half-way 
round its orbit. About the end of the 
second year, however, the earth, in 
completing its second circuit, will over- 
take Mars, and the latter will be seen 
in opposition to the sun again. 

Accordingly there is an opposition of 
Mars once in about two years, but the 
oppositions do not all occur when Mars and the 
earth are at the same points in their orbits. 
because the time occupied by the earth in going 
around the sun is not precisely half the time 
occupied by Mars. The earth takes three hundred 
ind sixty-five days, and Mars six hundred and 
eighty-seven. 

If the orbits were exact circles, this would 
make no difference in the distance of Mars from 
the earth at successive oppositions, but they are 
not circles. The orbit of Mars, especially, i> 
considerably eccentric, or elliptical. If, then, an 
opposition occurs when Mars is in the more 
remote part of its orbit, itis plain that that planet 
will not be as close to the earth as itis during an 
opposition happening in the nearer part of its 
orbit. The eccentricity of the earth’s orbit also 
has an effect in this respect. 

It follows that the distance of Mars from the 
earth varies during different oppositions, but this 
variation is subject to a regular law, and it is 
possible to calculate in advance just what Mars's 
distance will be at any particular opposition. 

It is thus fonnd that about once in fourteen 
years an opposition of Mars occurs when it is in 
the nearer part of its orbit, and when, conse- 
queutly, it becomes possible to see the features of 
the planet more clearly than at any other time. 

In fact, these favorable oppositions usually 
occur in pairs, separated by about two years. In 
1892, for instance, there was one, and another 
occurs this year. There will not be another, 
equally favorable, before 1906. 

In 1892 Mars was nearer the earth by five 
million miles than it will be this year, but the 
increase of distance is offset by the fact that this 
year it is so situated as to appear higher in the 
sky, as viewed from the Northern Hemisphere of 
the earth, than it appeared in 1892. Then it was 
so low as to be more or less blurred by the mist 
and dust of the atmosphere. 

The distance of Mars from the earth on October 
twentieth will be, in round numbers, forty million 
miles. A telescope magnifying a thousand 
diameters will bring it within an apparent distance 
of forty thousand miles, one-sixth of the actual 
distance of the moon. 

Since the surface of Mars is more than five 
times as great as that of*the moon, it is evident 
that, under such circumstances, astronomers 
should be able to see plainly many of the inter- 
esting features of the planet. 

Even amateurs who possess good telescopes of 
only three or four inches’ aperture can easily 
perceive the great white cap of snow which covers 
and surrounds the south pole of Mars, and which 
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will gradually diminish in size for several weeks 
to come, becanse it is HOW summer in the southern 
homisphere of Mars, and there, just as here, the 
sammer gun burns hot when it is high in the 
heavens. 

‘The note of preparation has long been sounded 
in the great observatories all over the earth, and 
since early in the summer some of them have had 
their huge telescopes aimed at Mars. Clouds, 
inountains, lakes, 
believed to be such,—have already been seen and 


studied, the mysterious canal-like lines of Signor | 


Schiaparelli have begun to make their appearance 
once more, and in short, the world of Mars is 
ved before the eyes of the inhabitants of the 





When so great a degree of scientific effort is 
being directed toward the inspection of one of our 
neighbors in the sky, no one can help feeling an 
interest in the subject, and the readers of The 
Companion are advised to take a look at Mars, 
whether it be with a telescope, a field-glass, an 
Opera-glass or the naked eye. 

Next to the earth itself Mars is, just now, the 
most popular planet in the Solar System with the 
descendants of Adam. 


As to the means of recognizing Mars, one can! 


hardly be at a loss. It is in the constellation 
Pisces, and is by far the brightest star to be seen 
in the eastern quarter of the heavens early in the 
evening. 

Its color is reddish, and unlike the fixed stars, 


it does not twinkle, but shines with a steady | 


light. 

On October fifteenth it will rise about half-past 
five o'clock, and at midnight it will be on the 
meridian—the north and south line—and high in 
the sky south of the zenith. 

Astronomers generally think that Mars is more 
likely to be an inhabited globe than any other 
planet beyond the earth. 

Garrett P. SERVISS. 
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UNINVITED GUESTS. 


My husband is a telegraph-operator. 
why we lived at the lonely little station in the 
Rocky Mountains, close to the railroad that runs 
through the cafon to the mines. I understand 
the operator's craft myself, and earned my living 
by it, before I was married to Fred. 


One day, now remembered as “‘the day of the ! 


great storm,’ Fred had to take an early train for 
Denver, and left me in charge of the telegraph- 
office. It was a beautiful summer morning when 


my husband started, but in the afternoon black { 


clouds gathered swiftly about the distant peaks, 
and lightning that looked like streams of melted 


metal seemed to be running down the mountain ‘ 


sides. 

By and by a “cloudburst’ came. 
mountain towns were devastated; many miners’ 
cabins were washed away and carried down the 
gulches. 

When the storm reached my lonely little valley, 
the lightning was a continuous, white blaze; the 
din of the thunder was frightful, and the rain fell 
in masses. Dry gullies changed into torrents. 
Down the granite slopes poured such floods that 
ledges became cataracts. 

The little stream within the caiion—a mere 
brook usually, and white with the washings from 
the placer mines—took on a turbid hue and spread 
from wall to wall, covering the railroad. Its 
driftwood told of the devastation wrought in the 
mountain towns, and among the miners’ cabins 
up the gorge. 

At times I felt almost certain that our little 
station would be washed away, to mingle with 
the other wreckage in the cafion, as I watched the 
roaring gullies and the temporary cascades 
emptying muddy floods into our dell. 

Meanwhile [ was trying to think how I should 
escape with my little daughter Lucy in case the 
worst should happen. But when the fury of the 
storin was spent, our little honse still stood. It 
had been built to withstand storms. 

When the rain had subsided to a gentle drizzle, 
and my fears had departed, I went upstairs, 
leaving Lucy sitting in a large armchair, pro- 
foundly busy with her dolls. When I came down 
ten minutes later she was dancing about the floor 
in an ecstacy of delight. 

“Mamma! Mamma!” she exclaimed with gasps 
and gulps between the words, ‘‘sumpin—sumpin— 
sumpin fetched a kitty—an’ put it in—the shed— 
an’ then—went away again. It was a big dog—I 
dess. It comed in at—at the window!” 

“Oh, no, dear,” said I, ‘you are mistaken. It 
was only your papa's old coat that yousaw. The 
wind is blowing it about. See there!’" 

I held up my little excited daughter, that she 
mizht plainly see her papa’s every-day coat. He 
had hung it on a nail near the window of the 
little shed kitchen, that morning, while preparing 
to go away. The wind, blowing through the 
window now, tossed the sleeves of the garment. 
This “‘window” was only a square, unglazed 
opening in the weather-boarding of the little 
lean-to that answered for a summer kitchen. 

“No, no, mamma,” persisted Luey, “the kitty 
is in the kindling-box there in the shed!” 

“What makes you think there is a kitty in 
there, I.ucy dear?" I asked. 

“] dist went out an’ seened it, mamma.” 

Thinking to convince Lucy that she was 
mistaken, I took her npon my arm and stepped 
into the lean-to. And there in the kindling-box 


seas,—or at least objects ; 


That is! 


Several | 
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among the shavings lay, sure enough, an odd- ! 
looking little creature. Bits of shavings clung to 
its furry hide, which was dripping with the rain. 

Stooping to examine it more closely, I almost 
screamed as I realized that a mountain-lion cub: 
was domiciled in our kindling-box! It was not | 
the first cub of the kind I had seen in the same’ 
place. i 
; No need to say that I retreated hastily ; for’ 
there was that square opening through which the | 
savage mother of the little cub had come and | 
gone, and where, sooner or later, she would, 
surely reappear! I well understood that she had 
been drowned out of her usual habitation. 

I did not tarry within the room next to the | 
| lean-to, for in the wall between the two there was | 
a window—a genuine window with sash and glass 
—that had not been closed up when the lean-to 
was added to the house. 

Sitting near this window in her high armchair, 
Lucy had seen the lioness climb into the lean-to ; 
with her half-drowned whelp. Fear of the “big! 
dog” had kept Luey silent till the beast went: 
away. Then Lucy had visited the kindling-box 
to see what had been left there, and had gone half | 
wild with joy over the “kitty,” for her pet cat 
had died a few weeks before. 

I carried Lucy hastily into the office, the room | 
farthest from the lean-to, and took great care to | 
close all the doors behind me. After a little | 
thought I closed also the office window-shutters, | 
and thus made it impossible for 
the lioness to enter our retreat. 
But the room was now so dark 
that I had to light a lamp. 

Lucy asked me to bring the 
“kitty” in, that she might play 
with it. When I declined to 
do so she cried, and said she 
‘wanted her supper then, any- 
how."" 

T knew that no supper would 
be cooked that evening, for the 
1 cook-stove was in the lean- 
to. But I also knew that Lucy 
must have something to eat. 
ag it was past our supper-time. 

There was some cold food in 
the cupboard in the room next 
to the lean-to, and the thought 
came to me that if I made 
| haste, I might secure that be 
fore the lioness returned. So 
iL left Luey in the office and 
hurried ont into the other 
; Foon. 

Before I went to get the 
victuals I took the precaution 
to drop the chintz curtain over 
the window that looked into 
the lean-to, taking care not to 
expose myself to the view of 
|'the lioness, provided she had 
returned. I listencd a moment 
after the curtain was down, and hearing no sound , 
in the little shed, I ventured to peer ont to see | 
how matters stood. 

The little cub still lay there in the shavings 
alone. How I wished that ‘something might 
occur to prevent the return of its dam! 

But even while this was in my mind, the 
window of the lean-to darkened, and in it a great 
brute paused an instant, to survey the place. Then 
she leaped to the fluor, and placed within the 
kindling-box a second kitten that she had brought. 

This done, she got into the box herself, and 
after the fierce eyes had noted her surroundings 
again, she began to lick the water off her whelps. 
1 left the window noiselessly, took a-few eatables 
froin the cupboard, and carried them to Lucy. 

As the evening advanced, I began to wonder! 
how I should contrive to feed our chickens and 
my husband's two big bulldogs, Pete and Bett, 
that were chained to their kennels some distance 
from the house. As I dared not go to feed them, 
they all had to go supperless. 

Next morning, for the same reason, they went | 
| without breakfast; and by noon my chickens 
were chirping as if they were half-starved. 1 had 
shut them in their honse when I saw the storm 
coming the day before. Their house being 
literally “founded upon a rock,’ stood too high 
| for the flood. ' 

All through the afternoon I heard their plaintive 
cries, but the stout-hearted dogs suffered silently. 
The matter worried me greatly. I also had to 
face the fact that: there was no water in the house, 
and the spring from which we drew our supply 
was a good distance away. 

Several times that afternoon I tried the tele- | 
graph, but in all directions the wires had been | 
thrown down by the storm. No trains came, 
that day, because the road had heen rendered 
impassable by washouts. So I had no means of 
letting any one know of the trouble I was in. 

When evening drew near again, I grew nervous 
‘at the thought that the dumb prisoners in the 
| poultry-house and the kennels must suffer | 
through another night. I knew that many of ny 
‘little chicks would be dead by morning if their 
wants were not relieved, and that there would be 
little sleep for me that night if the thought of 
their suffering was to go on haunting me. 

; Worst of all, Luey was begging for a drink of 
| water. All her playthings had no power to divert 
| her mind a moment from her thirst. 

So T made up my mind to go to the spring for ' 
water, and at the same time to carry food to the 
| chickens and the dogs, as the path to the spring led. 























| dogs were near at hand came to my mind as 


COMPANION. 


past the chicken-house and the kennels. I stole 
into the room adjoining the lean-to, and peered 
through the window-blind. The lioness was lying 
in the kindling-box sound asleep, apparently. 

I got a pitcher from the cupboard, and with 
food for the dogs and chickens went out through 
the office door, which was upon the opposite side 
of the house from the lean-to. I locked Lucy in 
the office, to make sure she should not wander 
about the house while I was gone. 

When I opened the door of the chicken-honse 
to throw in the food, one perverse chick rushed 
out and started to run away. It was weak from 
starvation, however, and I captured it by running 
it down. 

A thrill of fright went throngh me when I 
turned about to take the little thing back to its 
coop, for, standing in the path, near the corner 
of the house, was the lioness. She looked at ine 
contemplatively, as I stood there half-paralyzed 
with terror, half-choked by the stress of my own 
heart action. 

T noticed a slight, slow, twirling motion at the | 
end of her long tail, and then she started toward 
me, measuring off the ground with soft, leisurely 
steps. There was little or no stealth about her 
movement, 

The impulse to turn and run from her was 
almost irresistible, but I knew that it would never 
do to yield to it. Out of sheer inability to think 
of anything else to do, T began to walk slowly . 





“I began to walk slowly backward.” 


backward along the path, keeping my eves upon 
the lioness as I retreated. 
Oh, the dogs* The recollection that those bull- 


suddenly as if I had just learned of their existence. 
If I could only reach the kennels and loosen thei, 
they would do what they could for me, I knew. 

At the least, there was a hope that [ might | 
escape during the conflict that would take place. 
Should I fail to escape, what would become of 
poor little Lucy ? 

Slowly, step by step, backward along the 
narrow, stone-strewn path I moved toward the | 
kennels. Still somewhat carelessly, but with | 
her full attention fixed upon me, the lioness | 
followed—and she was gaining ground. 

By the time I had reached a broken, upheaved 
mass of rock beyond and behind which the 
kennels stood, and around the base of which the 
path curved, she was so close that I could almost 
see the separate hairs of her glossy coat. as the 
evening sun shone on it. 

How silently she came! How fearfully silent 
was everything through that mountain solitude! 


There was not a bird's chirp nor a cricket's rasp | 


to be heard. 

The mass of rock that I was rounding towered 
high above my head. I steadied myself by 
placing my hand against it, and thus moved a 
little faster than before. I knew that the dogs 
saw me as soon as I emerged from behind it, for 


I heard the hurried dragging of their chains | 


across the doorsills of their kennels. I also 
heard their sudden check-up, at their chains’ 
ends. They were still two rods or more away 
from me. 


The slowness of my advance was trying to the | 
patience of the hungry dogs. I heard them | 


swinging from side to side upon their taut chains. 
All at once poor hungry Bett saluted me with an 
emotional howl. Then Pete’s gruff complaint 
mingled in. I had never heard the dogs so noisy. 

At the sonnd of. their voices the small self- 
possession that [ had managed to retain till then 
somehow forsook me all at once, and turning 
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j held! I tugged and pulled, but still the tongue 
held to its eyelet. 

What should I do? So desperate was I that I 
took the end of the leather strap between my 
| teeth, while with both hands I tried to work the 
buckle free, but I failed todo so. I wished fora 
knife, but wishing did no good; so I strove on. 

I was beginning to wonder why the lioness was 
tarrying out of sight so long, behind the mass of 
rock. She could have reached me before this if 
she had tried. I supposed that some strategy of 
hers was at the bottom of this delay, and I strove 
the harder at Bett’s collar. 

Ag I glanced toward the rock at intervals to see 
if the lioness were visible, some moving object 
upon the bare base of the mountain that sloped 
down close to the south end of our house attracted 
my attention. A momentary uncertainty as to 
| what this moving object might be, and the hope 
that help of some kind was arriving, caused 
me to look attentively. Then I let go of Bett's 
| collar and stood up and stared. 

There, up the slope, scampered my lioness. 
She ran close to the ground like a scared cat, until 
she was some distange up the monntain. Then 
she changed her gait and went ahead with long, 
swift leaps. In her mouth, by the nape of its 
neck, she carried one of her little cubs. I could 
see its tiny, helpless body dangling and swaying 
as she ran. 

The vocal outbreak of the dogs had frightened 
her 80 that she not only made 
off speedily herself, but was 
hastening to remove her kittens 
also. The last one of the cubs, 
however, was not removed un- 
til that night, under cover of the 
darkness. I took care to leave 
the way open for the mother. 

That this big mountain lion- 
ess should show sneh fear of 
dogs would have surprised me 
more if it had not gone far to 
prove what I had all along 
suspected—that the lioness was 
our lost Phyllis. 

Some three years previous 
to the coming of the great 
storm, my husband brought 
home a mountain-lion kitten. 
He had killed its mother near 
her lair, and he thought the 
cub would make a pretty pet, 
as it did. 

It was spiteful and unfriend- 
ly at first, but it soon became 
tame. Its favorite lair was the 
kindling-box in the lean-to. 
To this it came and went at 
will as it grew older, passing 
in and ont through the square 
opening in the weather-board- 
ing if the door was shut. 

We named this young lion- 
ess **Phyllis."*. She remained with us more than 
a year, and made friends with everything about 
the place excepting the two dogs. For them she 
seemed to entertain no sentiment except pure fear. 

The dogs regarded her with savage hatred. If 
she came near their kennels they pulled upon 
their chains, growled at her, and would have been 
upon her in an instant if their chains had given 
way. As long as she stayed with us, they never 
seemed to get accustomed to the sight of her, nor 
to abate one whit of their hostility. 

Phyllis was particularly friendly with a tame 
goat that we had. and the two often played 
together for half-hours at a time. One day when 
one of their games was in progress, the goat 
happened to run past the kennels, and Phyllis, 
with a forgetfulness unusual to her, went 
bounding lightly after it, right past Pete's door. 

Crash! Pete came forth with one long spring. 
the force of which tore out the staple that held 
| his chain, and landed him upon Phyllis’s back. 
The fight that followed was terrific. 

Over and over rolled the two, the young lioness 
|at a disadvantage because Pete's teeth were 
clinched as only a bulldog’s teeth can clinch, in 
the back of her neck. The yells and howls of the 
fighting lioness were terrible to hear. 

Bett, meanwhile, tugged desperately at her 
‘ stretched chain. At last one swift blow from 
Phyllis's iron paw stretched Pete out. Before he 
| could seize her again Phyllis started for the house. 

Her whole aspect was changed. For the first 
time in her life she looked like a wild beast. Her 
fangs were fiercely displayed, and little streams 
of blood trickled from the wounds that Pete's 
teeth had torn in her neck and shoulder. There 
was a glare in her eves that frightened me. 

As she approached the window where I stood 
she crouched as if she meant to spring in through 
it, glass and all, and I shrank back alarmed; 
but she glanced back toward the kennels, and 
changing her mind, fled off up the mountain side 
and disappeared. 

We thought she would return when she ontlived 
her fright, but I never saw her again, unless that 











suddenly I ran with all my might toward my 
brute friends. 

Even as I turned to run, I was well aware that 
the act was a dangerous and imprudent one, and 
T expected every instant that the lioness would 
land upon my back. Yet I was quite unequal to 
the task of facing her any longer.” 

Unexpectedly I reached Bett in safety, and 
dropped upon my knees to seize her collar and 
undo its fastening. How stubbornly the buckle 


| was she that domiciled herself in our lean-to, the 
| day of the great storin. 

“Certainly,” my husband said, when he came 
home and learned of my adventure, “certainly it 
) Was Phyllis; but the risk you ran was none the 
‘less for that, I think. For two years she has 
lived like other wild beasts, and she has become 
as savage as any of them, no doubt. I am 
thankful that the matter ended so fortunately as 


it did,” Naomi SHEPARD. 
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MISS ANNIE’S SCHOOL. 


While Johnnie searches Asia o'er, 
‘To find the Hoang Ho, 

I shut my eyes and see once More 
That school of long ago. 


It. was no kindergarten shoot, 
‘That child of modern rule, 
Academy nor institute, 
But just “Miss Annie’ 


Miss Annie's face was round and fair, 
Her eyes were big and blue, 

And everything, we did declare, 
In all the world, she knew, 


She always tried to make it clear 
ith Kentle word or kiss. 
“What country's south of Turkey, dear?” 
Oh, Polly Ann will mins? 


But no! Miss Annie smiled. ‘What's that 
Lies under in the p: 

When mother ronats turkey fate” 
“"Tis Greece!" laughgg Polly Ann. 


Such grand excursions as we had 
On continent and sea, 

The while we held, with hearts so glad, 
That charmed geography. 


“The Mississippi River take, 
For voyage of to-day. 

Each pencil sought Itasca Lake, 
And then we sailed away. 


One bitasful hour we journeyed south, 
No craft so swift could rut 

And then we landed at the mouth, 
And lesson time was done, 


But in that hour what things we saw, 
What people strange we met! 

The painted warrior and his squaw, 
The black-robed Jesuit, 


All passed like tigures ina dream, 
With buffaloes and deer, 

And left beside that mighty stream 
The hardy pioneer. 


We heard the slave in rice-tields spéak, 
And felt his plaint was true; 

The tears rolled down Miss Alnie’s cheek, 
And we—yes, we cried, too, 


Oh, shade of old De Soto grave, 
All honor be your due! 

And stern Li Salle—who else so brave ?— 
T take no praise from you, 


But as in thought once more I view 

‘The Mississippi 

T know it was Miss 
Discovered it for m 





school.” 
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THE CYCLER’S SONG. 


O, it’s Joy to be up in the morning when the dew ts yet | 
on the clover, 
And the air is full of a 
draught divine 
‘To mount one’s wheel and go flying, away and away,a 
rover 
Ina wide, b 
fa min 


sweetness that mukes It a | 


bright world of beauty; and all that world 
6! 


There's a breath of balm on the breezes, a scent of the 
wayside roses, 
A hint of the incense-odors that blow through the 
hillside pines, 
And ever a shifting landscape that sume new, bright 
charm discloses, 
As I flash from nooks of shadow to plains where the 
sunlight shines, 


I sing in my care-free gladuess; Iam kin to the wind 
that’s blowing ; 
I am thrilled with the bliss of motion lke the bird 
that skims the down; 
1 feel the blood of a gipsy in my pulses coming, going! 
Give me my wheel for a comrade, and the King may 


re Seow! 
ba ea Enen E, REXForp. 
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AN AUDIENCE STILLED. 


There is a sense, latent somewhere in the hearts 
of unthinking and even profane people, that puts 
them to disadvantage in the sudden presence of 
that which is sacred. They have no witty phrase 
or ribald jest ready for such an encounter. Some- 
thing, at least, tells them, even if they feel no 
reverence, that silence is the only greeting to be 
given a visitor so entirely outside their habits of 
thought. 

A fine passage in Virgil describes the calming 
effect of a venerable man appearing unexpectedly 
before a raging mob. A power more influential 
than the dignity of human age and character, we 
are glad to believe, is felt by most men at the 
sight of supernal goodness and divine sanctity. 

A feature of a recent entertainment in one of 
the opera-houses of Indianapolis was an exbibi- 
tion of stereopticon views. For some reason the 
pictures did not meet the expectations of the seat- 
holders. Critics murmured their disapproval of 
them; jokers began to guy them; outcries of 
derision were heard in the gallery, until every 
scene and figure that flashed on the canvas was 
pelted with a volley of drolleries. 

A beautiful moonlight landscape in Scotland 
appeared, and a voice shouted, “Cabbage Hill!" 
followed by an uproar of laughter. Even the 
grand face of Washington was cried down as 
“Cap'n Splan,” and the Father of his Country 
vanished in a storm of fun. 

The performance went on, but whistling, howl- 
ing and stamping drowned all explanations. 
The house was in a fever of half-indignant sport, 
and there was no telling where it would end. 
“Pandemonium reigned supreme,” said the city 
dailies, in their reports of the entertainment on 
the following morning, and the company were in 
danger of being ridiculed off the stage. 

Suddenly in the midst of the tumult appeared 
on the canvas the benignant face of Christ. A 
hush fell on the great audience as if a spell had 
smitten them. They looked, and in an instant, | 
by an impulse no one can analyze, their mood 
changed. Through the remaindér of the perform- | 
ance they sat quietly, and at its close moved 
in an orderly manner from the house. ‘The face | 
of Him who “spake as never man spake” had 
stilled them, as the record telly us His presence 
stilled the storm on Gennesareth. 


| Senate 





It may never be ours, surrounded by a 
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thonghtless or a scoffing company, to present to 
then the ‘Son of Man" in a spectacular way; 
but it is possible always to represent Him in our 
daily living so that even the unthinking may feel 
His influence. There is in careless hearts more 
Secret reverence for the Great Master than we | 
know. The sight of lives most like His own nay 
turn that feeling into worship. 


see ae 


JOUN C. CALITOUN. 


John C, Calhoun had the courage to stand by his 
convictions, though he stood alone. When he 
entered Yale College the Faculty claimed and | 
exercised the authority to decide which one of the 
two literary societies a student should join. The 
one to which Calhoun was assigned numbered, few 
Southerners among its members, and he desired to 
join the other. He obeyed the Faculty 50 far as to | 
be initiated, but never again entered the suciety’s 
hall. Anunwritten law of the United States Senate 
required senators to appear in dress suits of black 
broadcloth, When Mr. Calhoun joined that august 
body, he asserted his state pride and his notions of 
state rights by wearing, when the weather was 
warm, a sult of nankeen, made from cotton grown 
in South Carolina. 


When he became Vice-President of the United 
States, and consequently president of the Senate, 
he announced that he had not the authority to call 
the senators to order for words spcken in debate, 
as he regarded each senator as an ambassador 
from a sovereign state. 

This ruling was not reversed until twenty-th 
years after, when Vice-President Millard Fillmo: 
in an elaborate opinion, ruled that the presiding 
officer of the Senate had the right to call a senator 
to order for words spoken in debate. The Senate, 
by a unanimous vote, approved of his ruling, and 
ordered his explanatory remarks to be entered 
upon the journal. 

The eccentric John Randolph, of Virginia, took | 
advantage of Mr. Calhoun’s ruling to abuse hi 
personally. One ¢ ity he began a tirade by saying 

“Mr. Speaker! mean Mr. President of the | 
and would-be President of the United 
States, which God in His infinite mercy avert!” 

On another occasion Randolph ‘deliberately | 
insulted in the Senate James Lloyd, a senator 
































| from Massachusetts. Mr. Calhoun did not attempt 


to check Randolph, but lamented from the chair, 
after the “senator from Virginia” had ended his 
abusive speech, that the harmony of the Senate 
should have been disturbed, sayin, 

“The Chair has no 
order, nor would the C 
appear as a usurper.”” 

“Ah! they were giants in those days,” says some 
old man, forgetful of the fact that those old sena- 
tors often used their giant strength like a giant. 

Mr. Calhoun was tall, well-formed, and without 
an ounce of superfluous flesh. His long black hair, 
combed up from his forehead, fell over the back o 
his head, and the serious expression of his face 


hair for teu thousand worlds 








| was rarely brightened by a smile. 


His private life was irreproachable, and even 
his enemies could only charge him with ambition. 
His family were devoted to him, for he was an 
affectionate husband and a loving father. Several 
years after his death his danghter said to the 
present writer: 

“Uf you had known my father, Northerner as 
you are, you would have boved him.” 

“He wis the purest man Lever knew,” said the 
Hon. Samuel D.. Ingham; once a member of Jac 
son’s Cabinet. “I don’t approve his political idea 
but he is the one public man whose private charac: 
ter commands my unbounded respect.” 

At his last appearance in the Senate 
supported into the Chamber, wrapp 
Too feeble to speak, for the hand of death was 
upon him, he asked that some remarks he had 
preparedanight be read by Senator Mason. 

They were the last deflant public utterances of 
the great “nullifler,” whose public Nfe had been 
devoted to the yain attempt to restore the days 
when the United States was a confederacy and not 
a mation. 

When Mr. Mason had finished the reading, Mr. 
Calhoun was carried back to his lodgings to dle. 

“What act of my administration, In yaur opinion, 
will posterity condemn with the greatest severity 2” 
asked the dying Jackson of his physician. 

‘The doctor stggested the removal of the depoaits, 
or the specie circula 

No, sir,” said da ny Visite in his bed. “Pos. 
terity ‘will condemn me more because 1 wax per. 
suaded not to hang John C. Calhoun as a traitor 
than for any other act in my life.” 

The old hero was what Doctor Johngon satd he 
liked, “a good hater.” His lifelong political oppo- 

Clay, was as flery and as imperious, 
3 of « more forgiving nature. He and 
“nullifier” were not on speaking terms 
Clay framed the compromise measures 
which opened to Calhoun a door of retreat from 
his perflous position. 

“It wontt do,” sald C 
reported the measur 
houn—he is too good 
must do someth 
must vote for 

And Calhoun did, for he wax plainty told that 
unless he voted for the comprsinties it would not 
be adopted by the Senate. It was a bitter draught, 
but he drank it. 
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y in the committee which 
s, to let Jackson hang Cal- 
a fellow to be hung. We 
ing; but whatever we report, he 
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WRITING BY THE LETTER. 

The trade of writing for the press “on space”— 
that is, by the page, column or line—has given rise 
to many expedients to fill space with as little effort 
as possible. Many followers of this occupation 
have shown great Ingenuity in getting as large an 
account of white paper as poxsible to their credit 
by making frequent paragraphs in their “copy. 
A French author who was once employed to ¢. 
tribute a continued story to a newspaper, and who 
was paid for his work by the line, was in the habit 
of Introducing very frequently <uch passages as 
this into his story : 

u seen him??? 














“Yes! 
“Where?” 
“Here. 
“When? 
To-day.” 
Then he lives?" 
H pes.” 

“Ah 

The publisher of the newspape 
at what he regarded as an atte 
out of him by sharp practice. He sent for the 
writer, and said: 

“Lmust have a new contract. We will 
hereafter by the letter, and not by the line 

“But my contract says that Tam to have pay by 
the line.” 

“Yes, but your cont does not say that I shall 
not end the story when FT please. 1 you do not 
consent, I shall put the words ‘The End? at the | 
close of the next instalment of your story, and | 
print no more of it.” 

The author pondered a minnte. 


















at length rebelled 
ipt to make money 
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power to call a senator to} 


1 in flannels. | 


COMPANION. 


herenfter by the letter, provided you let the story 
run on until I have quite finished it.” 

“It is agreed,” said the publisher. 

When the publisher me to read the next 
instalment of the story, he found that the author 
had introduced two nei characters who stammered 
dreadfully, and whose talk ran after this manner: 

> c. not b-b-b-b-b-break the 
§8-8-k-8-g-gently to our 


n-ne.€-e-¢.e-e-ver, G-g-g-g-gaston,” mur. 
mured the grief-stricken Valent ine. “2 should 
rrr-r-r-r-rather b-b-b-burst upon hiin's-s-8-8-8-8-3-3- 
suddenly with the ann-n-n-n-n-nou-ou-ouncement, | 
and not prolong his. s.s-s-s-sufferings with sus. | 
PRP Ppp -2-2Nse 1" 
he horrided publisher saw before him, in this 
sort of dialogue, the possibility of the indefinite 
uinuance of a story, paid for by the letter, 
which was little less tian a dreadful and terribly 
costly alphabetical procession. He sent for the 
author, and restored the old arrangement. 

Ag soon as the author again began to collect his 
pay by the line, poor stuttering Gaston and Valen. | 
tine were overtaken by an untimely fate, and the ; 
short paragraphs were resnmed. 
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A RHYME OF A PIPER. 


“Piper, wherefore wilt thou roam? 
Piper, wilt thon bide? 
Here tliou shult have hearth and home 
And nefghhors at thy side; 
Many flocks we'll give thee too, 
Piper, an thou bide.” 


Nay and nay! For one unheard 
Calleth me to follow. 

All Lusk, a brother bird 

‘ ing thro’ the hollow, 

Auda friendly star at night, 
And a brook to follow,” 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 
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STEALING A DINNER. 

If boys knew how much the circumstances, and 
almost the privations, of their lot are envied by 
prosperous elderly men, they would perhaps be 
more easily reconciled to some of the hardships 
that they meet. An exchange relates a curious 
story which illustrates the envy which even rich 
men may have for some simple things which poor 
boys enjoy 


The wealthy head of a great corporation, which | 
employs many people, wax one day wandering 
about the premises of the concern. “It was near 
midday. He happened to come upon a dinner. | 
pail, standing in 2 cool corner. He surmised that 
it might belong to the office-boy ; and so it did. 

The dinner-pail somehow exercised a fascination 
over the man. He could not resist the temptation 
to lift the lid. Within he saw a slice of home. made 
bread, well buttered; two doughnuts, brown and 
fresh; a slice of new cheese, and a piece of apple. 

le. 

Pirhe millionaire at once felt very 
grier than he had n for mat 
dinner-pail carried him back to a tithe, sixty 
ago, when he had carried just such a pail, when he 
had had init bread and butter and doughnuts and 
apple-pie, and when these things had tasted very 
good to him. 

| He became a boy again, and he could not resist 
' the temptation to eat out of this pail. Squatting on 
the floor, he fell to on the br and butter, and 
then on the dough. 

nuts and Use, 
j and was just eating 

the apple-pie when 
| the oftice-boy 
running up. 



























hungry—hun.- 
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‘alled out. “That's my | 
eating there!” | 
“Yes, [suppose itis,” said the millionaire. “But 
it's a tirst-rate dinner tor all that. 1 haven’t eaten 
so good a one for fifty years.” 

He finished the pie, ind then, rising, took out his 
pocket-book, and from it handed the office.boy a. 
five-dollar bill. 
sald he, “go out and buy your dinner. 
T couldn't have got for tive dollars i ner that 1 
should have enjoyed so much. What I’ve eaten ts 
well worth it.” 

Then he bade the wondering boy good.by and 
went to his office, 


“Look here!” the bo: 
dinner you'r 
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DOROTH. °S GREAT PARTY. 


Miss Young, a bright young schoolmistress, 
determined to make the grent feature of the next 
exhibition the presentation of a thrilling little 
drama by her most promising pupils. The parts 
had been assigned and rehearsals had begun, when 
Miss Young recetved a call from Mr. Nathan Brown, 
father of Dorothea Brown, and—what was equally 
important—member of the sehool-committee. Mise 
Young had not included Dorothea in the “cast” of 
the play. 


“I called to ask, 
wouldn’t put Dorothea fn the play.” 

“Why, Mr. Brown,” said the teacher, “I hadn't 
thought of it.” 

“Well,” he replica, smiling blandly, “I wish you 
would think of it.” 

“Has she ever taken eee ina piece?” 

“Oh, yes. She said, ‘Mrs. Simpkins, the dinner is 
served,’ in a comedy piece in the intermediate, 
two years ago, and they all said she did it remark. 
ably well. She has gone through the part at home 
since lots of times.” | 

“Indeed,” said the teacher, “I had not heard 
about that.” Misx Young pondered. She could 
not afford to offend Mr. Brown. A part must be 
Invented for Dorothea. 

The piece was a romantic 
Tumors of wars, and the 
and ladies of high degre 
Dorothea by interpolating a new “part.” Ata 
critical moment she was to appear as a mald-ser. 
vant, entering hastily and calling to the hero of the 
plece, “Fly, fly, Lord Ronald—you must fly !” 
vas drilled in this speech assiduously, 
arned to deliver it very well. 

The day of the exhibition came. A great crowd 
of parents, guardians and friends filled the town 
hall. The p zord Ronald and the Outlaw” | 
had been rehearsed to the last poxsibility. of | 
repetition. All had their parts admirably 
were scared out of their best work by the 

“And now comes Dorothe: Mr. Brown whis- 

ered to Mrs. Brown: “you'll see that she won't be ! 

rightened.” 

The scheme of the villainous outlaw wags closing | 
in upon Ronald, when in came the gentle messenger 
to apprise him of his approaching fate and warn + 
him to take flight. The excitement of the audience | 











Mr. Brown began, “if you 








one, full of wars and | 
tors represented lords 
Miss Young Introduced 






























































“Very well,” said he. “I will take my pay 


was intense. Dorothea was ob-erved to be deadly | 


pale. She hesitated an instant, turned purple. 
seemed to be sinking to the floor, gathered hereelf 
together, courtesied prettily, and said, in a loud and 
bar voice: 

Mrs. Simpkins, the dinner is served" 









For the moment the audience sat as if stupefied, 
then a roar of laughter followed, and poor Doro: 
thea had made an abrupt exit. 
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FACING A LION. 


Mr. Selous was riding alone at night through an 
African forest, and after about three hours stopped 
in a favorable place to give his horse a rest. To 
make the breathing spell as effective as possible 
he removed the saddle, hobbled the horse, and left 
it to graze. Then he retired to the shelter of a 
thorn-bush and stretched himself flat on his buch, 
with his hands under his head and his hat over his 


‘ face to keep the mvon out of his eyes. 


Suddenly he noticed that the sound made by the 
horse in cropping the herbage had ceased. ‘That 
was strange, and he rolled over quickly upon bis 
stomach and looked out from under the bush to 
see what could be the matter. The horse stood 
perfectly still, with his ears. pricked forward, 
gazing toward the road. 

Mr. Selous looked in the same direction. There. 
not thirty yards away, right in the open, va- a 
lioness, large and white in the brilliant moonlight, 
coming up at a quick and stealthy pace, and in a 
half-crouching attitgide. 

The man jumped to his feet on the instant, snd 
the lloness in the same Instant crouched flat on the 
ground, The saddle and the rifle lay out in the 
moonlight right between the man and the lione=-. 

There was no time to hesitate. He must get the 
rifle, or the Honess would get the horse, and 
would have to carry the saddle all that distance 
back through the woods. He walked quickly 
into the light toward the saddle. 

“IL confess,” he says, “I did not like advancing 
unarmed toward the Honess, for I knew well what 
hungry lions are capable of.” However, there way 
nothing else to do, and luckily the lioness never 
stirred till he stooped to pick up the rifle. Then 
she sprang up with a low, purring growl, and 
made off. He fred and missed, but thought him. 
self pretty well out of the adveuture. 
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WHAT MAKES HAILSTONES? 


The formation of hail through electrical action, 
according to the new theory of Signor Marangoni. 
ix a very interesting, and even wonderful, procese. 
The wind draws out a cloud into a long, narrow 
strip. In that form, owing to the great amount of 
surface exposed to the air, the cloud evaporates 
very rapidly, and rapid evaporation produces 
intense cold. 


Dry particles of snow are then formed, and th 
by friction with the water-drops, quickly becou: 
charged with negative electricity. But the water 
drops themselves carry positive electricity, and 
since negative attracts positive, a film of water i+ 
formed upon each snow-particle and is instantly 
frozen into a layer of ice. 

At this thickness its outer surface remains moist. 
the war t freezing so rapidly there, whereupon 
the ¢l 1 charge changes’ from ‘negative te 
positive, and the particle is repelled by the water. 
drops and driven to the outer parts of the cloud. 
Here the increased cold covers it with snow again. 
and “friction charges it anew with negative elec. 
tric 






























ulsion 1s now once more changed for attrac- 
and the particle rushes back into the cloud, 
receiving upon ity surface another film of water, 
which is turned r. 

Thus the growing hailstone darts zigzag through 
the cloud, piling up its alternate layers of snow and 
ice, until gravitation gains control and sends it, 
with a jingling crowd of Its fellows, spinning to the 
ground, 
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ONE GREAT BARGAIN. 

It 1s, or ought to be, a pleasure to us to eee other 
men happy, and therefore we feel certain that a 
rather unusual scene described In the Fergus Falls 
Journal will be enjoyed by all sorte of readers. 
A Dutchman came into the clerk’s office, with a 
broad smile on his face, and asked for a marriage 
Heense. “An old Dutchman of about fifty,” the 
Journal 8, but the word “old” must have been 
an inadvertence. 


The paper was made 
produced his pocket-book. 
“Two dollars and a half,” sald the clerk. 
uEo) tollar und a holf! Mein gracious, but dot 
sheap!"” 
he clerk looked a little surprised. He had 
known men to grumble even at the cost of a 
marriage certlflente. 

Yah, mynher,” said the happy customer, “dot 
vas sheap. For zwei tollar und a holf I gets me 
ein frau —” 

“Yes? 

“Und four shildrens —” 

es.” 


ay, 





out, and the German 











1 goot home —" 
ex.” 

“All dese tings for zwei tollar und a holt? Mein 
gracious, but dot vas sheap!” 

The clerk wished him joy and a long life, and he 
went away rejoicing. 
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NO MORE TROUBLE. 


Almost anything is better than a quarrel. Even 
if your neighbor's hens forage in your garden. it ix 
best to control ir temper. Try a little innocent 
strategy, like this reported by the New York 








Weekly, The trick ix not patented. 
“Are vou still troubled by your neighbor's 
| chickens” asked one man of another. 


Not a bit,” was the answer. 
now.” 

lie uu manage it?” 
every night I put a lot of eggs in the 
grass under the grape-vine, and every morning. 
when my neighbor was looking, I went out and 
brought them in.” 





“They are kept 





“< 











INCONVENIENCES. 


Iv's funny | can never find 

A pen of just the proper kind; | 
One such ns mikes the letters well, ' 
And knows correctly how to spell; | 
Which just exactly fits my hand, 

And writes things folks can understand; 


Not stupid serawls, 
which make one 
think 

Some careless child” 
has spilled the ink. 

TUOMAS TAPPER. 


Ss, 


WHAT WATCH DID. 


Mr. John Benjamin 
Franklin Katt had 
been playing with the 
Christmas-tree again, 
and the pine-needles 
and trinkets from the 
tree were scattered all 
over the floor. It was 
too bad! May could 
not keep back the 
tears. ‘I told him to 
b-behave hisse’f and 
not go to clawin’ 
when I went to get 
dressed,’ she said, 
“and he w-winked he 
would!" 

“Never mind!" said 
mamma. “We'll soon 
straighten things up 
again.”" 

“But he’s so very 
thoughtless !*' the lit- 
tle woman complain- 
ed. “I’ve teached and 
teached and teached 
him he must noé claw 
curtains and Christ- 
mas-trees and things, 
and this is the way 
he does the minute I 
turn my back!" 

Mamma laughed a 
little. Then she look- 
ed as if she were 
thinking about some- 
thing, and laughed 
again. ‘That reminds 
me of some of my 
troubles,"’ she said. 

“Ig it a story?" 
asked May, as she 
looked up eagerly. 

“Yes; a story about 
a little dog 1 used to 
have. Sit down while 
I brush up around 
the tree, and I'll tell 
you about him. 

“It was in war 
times, when 1 was a 
little girl out in Ken- 
tucky. People ont 
there didn’t all feel 
the same way about 
the war. Butl wasa 
little Southerner, and 
I tried to make Watch 
a Southerner, too.”” 

“Was Watch the 
little dog, mamma ?* 

“Yes. We saw a 
great many soldiers 
from both armies, and 
I tried to teach Watch 
to know them apart, 
and to bark at the 
gray ones and growl 
at the blue ones. I had 
a great time teaching 
him, That is why 
you and Mr. Franklin 
reminded me of it. 


“I don’t know whether Watch could really tell 
blue from gray or not, but he knew very well 
what soldiers were, and by and by I could make | 
him bark or growl just as I pleased. 

“But after a while I found that I could not 
always tell the soldiers by their clothes. 
did not always wear the right kind, especially the 
When their first gray uniforms - 


Southerners. 
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another time, but now father had come home 


until he could find out if these men were friends, 
as they might cause him trouble. 


to do, and he was in a state! Soldiers always 
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beside himself. 
longer. And what do you think he did?" 

“He barked!”’ said May, promptly. 

“No.” 

“He growled!" 

“No.” 

“‘He—he—what did he do, mamma ?” 

Mainma was laughing again at the thought of 
j it. «He sat down and pointed his nose up at the 

sky, and hoteled !"” 





The barn and the cellar have garnered 





Their stores for the cold winter’s need, 
The trophies which sunshine and 
shower 
Have ripened from tiniest seed. 
Oh, full are the hands of October; | 
Fall, 


You cheerily gather your treasures, 


| Dear, bright, merry month of the 


| And graciously give them to all. 


LerSeins 


A FORTUNATE THING. 


I'm glad that grandma's spees don’t grow 
Fast on her head, for then, you know, 

I couldn't ever hunt around 

And bring ’em to her when they’r 
Then only think what I should 1 
A smile, a “Thank you,” and a kiss. 





found. 





They 


e+ 


wore out they could get no more like them, and 


they had to wear whatever they could get. So 
they had all sorts of clothes, gray 


TED’S TEACHING. 


and brown, “Now, children,”’ continued the teacher, ‘‘re- 


and blue—yes, blue, too. I’ve seen all three} member and tell when you get home for what 
colors at the same time on a man and it looked so | Egypt is noted." 
strange. Ted was sure he could remember, though he 


“Well, one Christmas-time some soldiers came 





to our house 


It would not have 


in these funny clothes, and nobody 
could tell whether they were Southern men or 
Union men, and they wouldn't tell themselves. 
made 


much 


repeated it over and over again, “ancient monu- 
ments. 

When he reached the house, he rushed into 
the sitting-room exclaiming, “I know something, 


difference at mamma, about Egypt that you don’t!” 


from the Southern army, and he had to keep hid | mamma ?"’ May asked presently. 


“Of course I did not know what to tell Watch | clothes.” 


excited him; and now he would look up at me} whackers—bad men who were not truly soldiers 
and whine, and then frisk about as if he were | at all. 
At last he couldn't stand it any | their captain believed in signs and bad luck. 







“Did you never find out about the Joseph men, 


“The what ?’" 
“The Joseph men—the men with all sorts of 
“Oh! afterward. 


Yes, They were bush- 


They had come to look for father; but 





And when Watch howled he took his men away, 
and they didn't get father. 
“So you see it was a very good thing that I 
couldn't teach Watch what to do.” 
W. H. Woons. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 


HIDDEN PRESIDENTS. 


1. 1 gave Anna and Clara damson plums. 

2. To get mad, is one way to provoke others to 
anger. 

3. sbu-chaw ang and whang are words of foreign 

unc 
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Litt Ls Elizabeth, who had lost her fire-cracker, 


said to her sister, “May, give mea fire-cookey.""! 4. He was guilty of & most flagrant crime. 

5. The party lunched 
below the mill-dam on 
roe-herring. 

6. We met, while at 
Berlin, Col. North and 
family. 

7. The uniform de- 
mand for good hay 
establishes its value aa, 
a farm product. 

8. 1 saw miners wash- 
ing tons of ore in the 
Rocky Mountains. 

9. The gardener will 

| make Vic level and 
rake the grounds for 
planting. 

10. The leader of our 
caravan, B. U. Rengel- 
lar, was a German citi- 
zen. 

11. He let the opinion 
of his lawyers, Hale 
and Jeffers, on the 
subject, decide him. 

12. The ¥nglich sol. 
diers, at Sebastopol, 
kept themselves cheer. 
ful by singing “Annie 
Laurie.” 

18. Of smoking a ci- 
gar Fielding, the nov 
elist, was very fond. 

M4. The Indian war. 
rior fell, pierced with 
a hundred darts. 

15. WilPsand John’s 
only excuse was for. 
gcttulness of orders. 


16. You must fulfill 
more fully your prom. 
7 ises. 
17. The teacher com 
‘ limented James and 
Sas jarris on their great 
improvement. 

1& The entertain. 
ment, the first day of 
the year, Thursday, 
was a great success. 

Irae - 19. Beg Mary to sta 


lorgnettes will be fur. 
nished for the play. 





20. I pity Leroy’s 
father, the boy is 60 
disobedient. 


21. Thecards having 
the queens and jacks 
on them are lost from 
the pack. 














We welcome you, ruddy October, 
We joyfully greet you again, 








Your sweet-smelling vineyards and | 2. 
I PUZZLE. 
orchards, 
4 ‘ z Transpose certain 
And all that you bring in your train. | wild animals into all 
6 = a4 f the letters of the alpha- 
The branches so heavily laden, | bet, except the con. 
a Z | sonants. 
The corn snugly stacked on |! 3 
the hill, INTERSECTING 
The apples and grain still WORDA, 
av po ria ee ae) 
awaiting eee eee 
desta ‘, ee a eee 
Their journey to market and mill. | see ee 
i ae er 
Oe Sew, he 
- eae ae. 
Central Word.—Re. 
morse. 
Right Diagonal. — 


Struggling for breath. 

Left. Diagonal.—The 
tip énd of a whip. 
Words Across. 

1. Places for the cul- 


tivation of flowers. 
2. Inclining to one 


side. 

3. Act of passing. 

4. One who tells fu 
ture events. 

5. Mends. 

6. Plans. 

7. Uttering a loud, 
deep sound. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


My first \s scorned 
by the Arab of the 
desert. 

| My second is spurned 
by all sane and honest 
nien. 
My whole no civilized 
| man can afford to dis. 
pense with. 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


Alas! the hero of my 
rhyme, 
“Why, how proud I am of my little boy! Committing once a serious crime, 
: : From justice ran away. 
For aught 1 know, he’s fl 
The while he mourns in a 
he blows r 






Suppose you teach me.” 

“Won't that be fun, to play real school,” cried | 
Ted with delight. | The son of a musici 

“You be Mary Lord and I'll be Mr. Sampson. Who quite forgot 
Attention!’ You may close your boo What And did from ¥: 
is Egypt noted for, mamma,—no, Mary é 
The river Nile,” answered the pupil. 

“No, you must give better ‘tention when I 
|explain. I'm all discouraged "bout your work.”’ 
| With such a wise look, Mr. Sampson continued, 

“Egypt is noted for the anxious moments that 





















KUMNIPP PI. 






w sistmone hetilp, nad awth gnithrebs eth yee? 
weslale cakb het spat, kile hte crih kumnipp‘ipe ? 
~ —Rithwite. 





Th 














Answer to Puzzle in Last Number. 













i rccci E <o+ ‘Fs ©. | 1. Hyperboreans; Moore. 2. Vulean; Milton. 3. 
| Apollo; Byron. rhe Graces; 7 er. 5. ‘he 

Litre Bessie had been guilty of telling some- | Sun-god; Milton. Prometheu Byron. 7. Ce 

i 4 = 33M he Pole Star in the Little 
thing that did not happen, and when mamma | Philus;, Moo eee eee a aisromee 
reproved her for it she said, “Why, mamma, I| K Clytie; Moore: 





‘assiopei: Milton. 15 
16. Death of Pan; 





it for an | 13 Leander; Byron. 14. ¢ 
I told it for an | Cretop-angl Pollux; Macaujay. 
| Miltgh. 


didn't mean it that way. 


antidote.” 





THE LIFE. 


When the tremendous volcanic explosion of 
August, 1883, occurred In the Straits of Sunda, half 
of the island of Krakatoa was blown away and 
every vestige of life was destroyed on the remain 
ing half. The ground was buried under hot ashes 
and burning pumice-stone, varying in depth from 
three feet to nearly two hundred feet. No vege- 
table germ could possibly have survived the 
catastrophe. Yet when Doctor Treub explored 
Krakatoa, only three years after the eruption, he 
found various species of plants flourishing there. 


ADVANCE 


OF PLANT 






It was shown that they could not have been 
carried there by human agen because men had 
not visited the ‘dev: ed istind, The character 
of the new plants was such as to prove that they 
could not have been derived from the former rege- 
tation of Krakatoa, even if any living remains of 
that vegetation could have existed in the burned 
and buried soil 

The nearest land on which any plants grew was 
the island of Sibesie. Sumatra fs twenty miles and | 
Java twenty-one miles from Krakatoa. Yetadozen 
kinds of ferns and several species of flowering | ¥! 
plants and grasses were discovered by Doctor 
freub flourishing on the shores and in the moun 
tainous Interior. That sume of these forms of | 
vegetation had been carried there by the ocean 
was indicated,by the fact that seeds of littoral plants 
were found scattered on the shore. 

As to the other plants, the history of their 
“uppearance upon the islind seems to have been 
as follows: First, a thin film of a simple form of | 
vegetable life, derlved from floating germs in the 
atmosphere, covered the pumice.stone and, through 
chemical action, brought its surface into a condition 
iltted for the nourishment of ferns and later of 
Nowering plants. The seeds of these were brought 
hy the winds and birds and, as soon as the soil was 
capable of supporting them, they took root and, 
\uthed {n the equatorial annshine, began the work 
of clothing the barren island anew. 

Renewed attention has recently been called to 
this reappearance of vegetation “on Krakatoa in 
connection with the Keneral subject of the origin 
of the plants that Inhabit Islands. Nature shows 
herself entirely capable of conveying the germs of 
plant.life for long distances by means of the ocean 
and the atmosphere, aided by the birds. When 
map comes to her assistance the work goes on 
apace. 

Of eighty species of plants Inhabiting the Lacca- 
dive Islunds,—which are simply the tops of a group 
of submerged mountain peaks in the Arabian Sea, 
if of whose inhabitants have, at times, been swept 
ff by storm waves,—it is believed that fifty-elx 
have been introduced by man, eleven by the sea, 
two by the winds and two by birds. Among the 
speciés not introduced by man ts one of the finest 
trees of the islands, the coco.palm, 

There is nothing more impressive in modern | 
science than the story of what has been learned of | 
tae gradual conquest of the earth by plants, for a 
real conquest it has been. 
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ABYSSINIAN SUPERSTITION. 

The Abyssinian has a singular superstition about 
cating In the open, To him a tlt of indigestion 
from overfeeding would mean the evil eye. He | 
would feel assured that some one had seen him 
in the act of aypeasing his appetite. In walking 
along a highway in Abyssinia a traveller came 
across what appeared to be a large bundle of | 
washing near the road. Ife investigated the matter, 
and this describes the result In the Century : 


On approaching it, a movement going on within 
was phuniy discernible. Covered up in their 
shemas, or cloths, were three men eating their 
midday meal. So much fn fear of the evil eye are 
the ple, that they carry amulets containing 

and roils of parchment several yards 
jong; and pictures Mustrative of the triumphs of 
the good spirit over that ocular absurdity are kept 
in their houses for protection. 

[fan Abyssinian sells you anything, and ts well 
inelined, he will caution you to keep tt indoors or 

verer up for if an evil eye should fall upon 
your purchase it may spoil or disappear, which | 
latter contingency is much the more probable in 
Abyssinia, 

{had some experiences of the kind of evil eye 
that caused goods and chattels to disappear. “It 
xleamed for an instant in the head of an Ethiopian 
whom f canght walking off with some dollars from 
x pile in our paymaster’s tent. The corer of the 
evil eye smiled innocently when detected, but the 
suntie faded away under the Influence of the 
paymaster’s boot. 










































MYSTERIOUSLY PLEASED. 


Anartist who was sketching on a Japanese island 
found himself able to perpetrate a mysterious joke 
in a very simple manner. He was at work on the 








beach, overlooked by a crowd of villagers. He 
slys: 

F noticed then what extraordinary effects colors 
produce on those whose eyes are wiaceustomed to 








them. A man inthe crowd would get excited, open 
his eyes wide and show his teeth every time I 
happened to touch with my brush the cobalt blue 
on my palette. Other cofors had not the same 
lis eyes were continually fixed on the 
anxiously waiting for the brush to dip into | 
ie; and this would send him into fits of merriment. | 
T squeezed some blue paint from a tube on the | 
palm of his hand, and he nearly went off his head 
with delight. He Jumped about and yelled and | @ 
then ran some distance and squatted on the 
still in admiration of the blue daub on his h 
and still grinning, at tn With trrrep 
enjoyment. Where the point of the joke was 
one but himself ever huew, 
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WORST OF ALL. ! 


“A prophet fs not without honor sive in his own 
“ds one of the old sayings that are never | 
out of date. | 


Nelly 
little 








“You have been 
writer of ¢ 





naught 


sahd it) 
dren's stories to he 


ighiter | 
























one day mE shall have to punish you." 

“What are you going to do to me, mamma? 
inquired the tear: AL “shall you put me to 
bed now, in the middle of the day?” 





“No,” replied her mother. 
“Well, I don’t think anything else would be so. 
ad,” said the child, with renewed cheerfulness; 
“unless—O mamma!” ed, as a sudden 
thought struck her; “I haven't got to sit still and 


hear "you read one of the stories you've written, 
have Le" 
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Extolled Dr. 
xoodness.— Revs. C 


“Berry's Canker Cure” for its | 
worth and Bartholomew wldry 
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all Equipments. Send stamp for | 
vogue, 400 illustrations, Lyon & Healy, Chicago. ; 
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vices, largest 

“tock; makery & oldest dealers in 
We sell everywhere. | Catalogue free. 
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teanted.&o p.c.com.F.P. Vincent, Chatham,N.¥. 














WANTED for DR SCOT 
utiful ELECTRIC COR- 
RUSHES, BELTS 
%. Sumple free. No risk, quick sales, Territory 





“Address, 
Broadway, 





. satisfaction guaranteed, 
DM SCOTT, Room 1, 846 










Gy DO YOUR OWN ise)" ising i: 
@ PRINTING eng, printed eaten. 


Stamp for catalogue. 
85. PRESS for’ presses, type, curds, 
cards, cireulare, be. Ri to factory. 
Press for printing, « 
@ small paper $44 Meriden, 


Ladies and gi 


RIPPLES, / 


f you want alr 
ie 


FAIRY TRIGYCLE © CHEAP 


Ce 
foot or power. 
Address BAY *IFG. “co. 


A Winning Smile 
Loses half its charm with bad teeth 


Arnica Tooth 












tyre 0: 










ay ARRAS AN WHITENS AND 
S Soap rcs 
25¢ Removes Tarter, Arrests Decay, 





Hardens Gums, Perfumes Breath 
The most conveniontand perfect dentifrics. Sold by all Druggists 
maoconty ay C. H. STRONG & CO.,. CHICAGO 


_ Never Mind 


what you have tried in the form 
of oimtm suppositories or 
liquid applications. If you suf 
fer from 


Piles, Fissure, Fistula, | 


ete, you should. not put off 
an r day a trial of our 


DRY HEATED 











it’s as different from all other 





methods as earth and air, and the treatment is a 
positive pleasure in comparison with any other 
Sent post-paid for $1.00. To learn what’ former 
~uilerers think of it, write for our circular free. 


, KOMGHACIN CALORIC CO., 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass, 


$1 000 IN IN PRIZES 


Divided inte 41st prizes of 
will be given for the E 


WALL PAPIR 


EST DESIG: 
mplete detail information. Designs must 


















wall paper 
business and sell direc 


SPEGIAL FALL PRICES: 





jood Pane: 


and up. 
id Paper 


de. and up. 


At these prices you can paper a small room for 50s. 
age on samples of ow! 
FE 


new fall paper 
an in I 
ent at ouice, showing how Lo get 860 | 
tment 











t spring 





2 1c. postage, now, 
we willsend samples of these prize designs March Ist, 
Explain what you want. Send to nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, pert. i6. 


90.52 W. 13th St., 136-198 W. Madison St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 


Sewing Finger. 














Made to prevent pricking and disfiguring the fore- ; 
finger in sewin, hose who sew will recognize its | 
value. It avoids causing callous or sore fingers. 
Will not slip orf. Is light, eiastic and comfortable. 

Ribbed on the inside, and ventilated at small end to , 
avoid sweating or drawing. Three sizes,small,medium 
and large. lor sale by dry goods houses, or one sent 

by mail for 3 two-cent stamps. 5 for 25 cents. Cat- 
alogue mailed tree, of Everything in Rebber Goods. 





6, J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, 








Vapor Cure. ° 





“Lap Robes, Bed Spreads 


| 








“Do Not Stammer.” 


Edwin 8, Johnston, one of Philadetp 
hax probably made ‘more wonderful 


‘CROOKED LEG BABIES 


IMPOSSIBLE. iversal Ankh 
Porters are aire preventive 
for weak or deferined an 









hia’s specialists, | “Se 


cures than any | De 








living practitioner, A remarkable case is that of James eR mad them. Ere 
Lvons, Esq., who was in M. E. Hospital, 8. Broad St., reulars feet 
Philadelphia, ten months with a broken") leg, The sur: RH. Norwalk, Cons. 








d this nervous shockincurable, After 
tre 2 eech restored, 

to ton, Jolin Wi aker, Ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
rw uilso Horatio C. Wood? bsD.LL-D., Univer: 













PRINTING OFFICE {5c 


A large font of T: {over sa) wit! 
Figures, Holder, fidelity 
tweezers, Corkscrew, et 


Brite 


















¥ in cut, complete In neat case. 
Linen arke ‘ard Printer, et: 
Kexilar Price soc, Sample post-pali 
for Ie, to introdue: with ( tala e 
of 10 new articles, RE 





Ingersoll & Bi 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman ia on each wrapper. 
‘The Perfecuon o. Chewing 





an 


= 









Gum and a Delicious Remvay 24 Bv using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. Ithas 
for Indigestion, Each tabiet con- 120 Cross Tubes where 4806aq in. of iron 
taina one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. #@intensely hot, thus making ONE stove or: 





Mm nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
proofs from prominent men. To introduce 
Sour Radiator. the first order from each 


“i neighborhood filled at the WHOLEs, ALE price, 
Write at once. 


send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

‘+3 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Iginators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 



















“SELL To Your F is and Make ROCHESTER, B. 
Senc 1p rms and 
containing Ave | complete a 5 
pieces of late vocal and instrumental! St lb é 
music, full siz sic Paper, = 
WLS HE a iboma 
Collection of Brownie Stick Pins, Latest Fad. iy a prer 


Skin for cle 
polishing Silver, 
Br or Ste 
its use tableware 
ean. be kept bright all 








Sx in 
| The Chandler & Rudd Go., 
Cleveland, Ghio. 





Policeman, Orator, Sailor, Dude, 





Chinaman, Up 





and others; Gold- Solid Silver 25 ct 
‘We pay postage on receipt of pric S BROS st FINE SUIT $ 64 
POPULAR JEWELERS. Tremont Rowe bos Extra Pants, Cz 








YOU CAN LEARN 
































‘Hera CORG GeO NDEN ecetirree taste i 
TIO. HOOL of BOOK-K' PING. Shaughnessy Bros. : 
easel eal Gs CHRISTY KNIFE PREMIUM. “Din REMIUM 
: 
DEAFNES S gp Setld or our apecial Premium Offer to be awarded 
7 agent selling the most knives between now 
and head noises relieved by using ristmas. Address, 
Se eee ais Kir 3, art, Fremont Oe ERISTY KNIFE C0., Arch St., Fremont, Ohio 
itera | from all other feviec i, ne | it Cr 
iebiceaein ee rone te | AE 
nt toltritate the ei, Write REVERSIBLE 
for pamphlet. WILSON EAR-DRUM CO. | Ray 











eOsiTIC 100 Trust Building, LOUISVILLE, KY. The“ LINENE* are the onomic 
«| Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth. 
Great sale Colt, Parker, Baker ° seing reversible: ome 

urd othe sr Breoch Loaders. Price finished alike ing rev rsible, on 














way down 
$4. 


sfor Twenty 
rof Cuffs 











yeles half price, 
tof 4 gloves) | 
: White 








A dollar saved is @ dollar earned.” 

8’ Solid French Don- 

ola Kid Button Boot delivered 
the U.S.,on it of Cushy 

Pe Note, for §1.50. 

tite boots scld'in all flail 











his Isboot onrse ves, therefore we 
ft, atyle and wear, and i 
satisfied we will refund 
or send another pair. 
‘Toe or Common Sense, 
D, E,& EE, sizes 1 to 8 











THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH, 


In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 













6! Send your 1 t ea 
size; we will fit you. SUN PAS applied with a eleth for) 
= rots, Cats PRE an after-dinner shine. and to touch up the spots. § 
neat, tI rie ache PovaliGeas 3 
DEXTER SHOE C2., 149 Foderal Siroct, BOSSOM, “M Berne nt nam aa SECS 3 








THE NEw HOoME INDUSTRY. 


A WIND PROOF FABRIC HAS BEEN INVENTED, 
AND IS NOW BEING MANUFACTURED FOR THE 


Benefit of The Companion Readers. 


FROM IT CAN BE MADE 


Wind Proof Vests and Chest Protectors, 


and many other things for 
protecting the body in cold 
weather. 

We have put together an 
cf 
Chamois 


outfit, which consists 
White Mountain 
sufficient for starting the 
full - 
Patterns for making Wind 
Proof Vests and Chest Pro- 
tectors; also directions as 
to the to start 


and conduct a small local 


business, and ized 





best way 


business. 


For the present this 

outfit will be given Pree 

with every New Companion 
Sewing Machine 
ordered of us. 





The price with complete set of attachments is $19.00. Freight paid to your 
nearest freight depot cast of Colorado. West of Colorado $3.00 extra. 
The Machine is warranted for five years. Send for complete book of descrip- 


tion, which will include a small sample of White Mountain Chamois. 


Publishers The Youth's Companion, 
ont Columbus Avenue. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





THE YOUTHW’S 


COMPANION. 





OCTOBER 4, 18% 




























| Burnett’s Co 
tion and promotes t 


| TRIAL LESSON , ey 


SHORTHAND 
FREE. ok 





ages 66 
: Burlington Sta 
A JUNGLE FIGHT, | STABLE BLANKET fits like a tai 
| coat. your dealer for the “ BURLI 





It is not given to many to witness such a combi 
as one lately seen by a correspondent of the New 
York Tribune at Madras, and a party of Cheucu 
natives whom the correspondent accompanied on a 
hunting expedition in southern India, ‘The natives 
had set some traps and nets, and were making the 
round of them when a succession of hideous noises 
was heard—roars of rage and pain, anda prolonged 
hissing not unlike the escaping of steam ina sinall | 
jet from a boiler. 


Proceeding cautiously to the spot, they found a , 
big jungle bear fighting for his life with a huge 
The snake had wrapped the bear i 
is, and was crushing it to d 
r was struggling as Ui est he mi; 
side to side, rolling over on the gr 
and snapping his ja the serpents fo 
These folds the ben as unable to r 
bis teeth owing to the way in which he 1 
enwrapped. He struggled along the ground until 
he reached @ steep slope, and down this he threw 
hinnself violent 
Evidently this 































gives thorough protection — 
absorbs moisture —can’t 








frightened the serpent, for it 
unwound a couple of folds from the bear and 
threw its tail around a tree. This was the bes 
opportunity. No sooner had the snake thus par. 
tially straightened out, giving a rigid line from the . 
tree to the bear’s body, than the t turned and 
fastened his jaws in the snake’s body. | 
The hissing then was appalling. The snake | 
uickly unfolded its body, and savagely struck at | 
the jaws of the bear to make him loosen his hold. 
But the bear, with a muflled r kept on biting 
and worrying his antagonist’s body. The rage of | 
both creatures was something awful to se | 
Then once more the serpent constricted its folds, | 
enwrapp howling and gasping bear, and 
h, struggling violently and rolling over and 
ill grass. » 
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with blood. The hunters 
‘ he antagonists | 
pa lly hurt, ; 
was coiled in an attitude of defence, hissing \ 








angrily. It looked as if it had had enough, and 
wanted to be out of the fight. 

Not so the bear. Though crushed almost to death, 
with its tongue lolling out of its bloody j: » it} 
rushed, after 2 moment's pause, on the serpent. | 
Weak from loss of blood, the snake was unable to | 
prevent the bear from seizing it by the head. Then | 
the bear dragged the serpent about, with roars of | 
triumph, crushing the last spark of life out of its | 
quivering body. | 

| about, for a considerable distance, the under. 
beaten down by the struggle and by the 
es of the greatsnake's tail. If was | 
Roman statesman or gen 

ovided it for the sports of the 
and political fortune would have 


















has 1 
chafing, 








brush 
convulsive str 
an awful com 
1 Bouts, ha 
his fame 
been "made. 














hot weather. 


soe 
THRILLING STORY. 


A writer in the Chicago Record thinks it is not so 
hard to write a capital continued story of adventure 
as has been supposed. He gives the following out- 
line of what he thinks would make a dime novel at | 
least as good as the average: 

Chapter I. 
As he rode slowly oe the trail the crack of a 


rifle was heard. © * * Bill Dalton lay dead, 
with a ball through his temple. 


Chapter II. 

The next moriing Bill Dalton arose, and thou 
somewhat pained by the wound through his head, 
set forth to find his comrades. 

As he reached the canon, his horse shied and lost 
his footing. 

Horse tod rider weit toppling down two tliou- 
sand feet to instant death. 

Chapter III. 

Bruised and wounded, he got up three hours 
later, and in a moment’ of desperation rode off 
twenty miles to the cave where his brother desper- 
adoes lived. 

As he entered, a long. low “Hist!” came from 
the deepest corner of the cave. There was an 
instant’s pause, the flash of a bowie, and Bill 
Dalton bit the dust, never more to rise. 


Chapter 1V. 

Somewhat feeble, but strengthened by the fresh | 
morning alr, Wil Dalton left the cave next day. 

Ml luek attended him. Riding all alone through 
the mountains, he was startled by a horrible sound. 

Looking up, he saw—an avalanche! It came on | 
with terrible ‘speed. Itereached him, pushed him 
into the chasm two miles below, and buried him 
under a thousand tons of rock and stone. 

Poor Dalton was dead! | 


Chapter V. 
The next afternoon he was arrested in a frontier 
mining town while in the act of robbing a bank. 


The End. 
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not a theory. 
wrong. 





builds 





or, 





Physicians, 
endorse it. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. 


<e- = 
PRACTICAL. 


Sweet is sympathy, and thrice welcome are kind | 
words, but there are times when the heart craves | 
recognition more substantial. 


Ina Western city, not long ago, a gentleman was 
surprised to re ze the face of a@ person who 
was hawking shovstrings and button-hooks on a 
strect.corner as that of one of his regimental 
comrades in the war. He went up to the min, 
greeted him warmly, and assured him of his sym- 























TON.” 
Write (or handsome iflusteated catalogue—sent free, 


BURLINGTON BLANKET CO. ,Burlington,Wiss 


Anti-Cold 
Underwear 


Your address on a postal will bring 
a dainty water-colored booklet about 


Jaros Hygienic ie 


the underwear of health and comfort — 


fitting — moderate prices —longest wear. 


Jaros Hygiente Underwear Co., 831 Broadway, 
ork. 


; s %) 


ceipt of 6 cents in stamps. 


J. A. POZZONI, St. 


Mention this puper. 


Pale Faces 


or Loss of Flesh, or a Hack- 
ing Cough, reveal a condition; 
Something is 
Make it right with 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
which restores a healthy col= 
up flesh, 
coughing and gives strength, 
the world over, 


ine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 





ction guaranteed. 
ions for every 


SCHOOL, 
f the West, 


re 
-On” 
















no irritation— 
shrink — perfect 


Pozzoni’s 


Powder 


advertised for many 
vears, but have you 
ever tried it?—if not, 
—you do not know 
what an IdeatCom- 
plexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
ty refreshing uses. 
sunburn, wind-tan, 
spiration, etc.; in fact it isa most delicate 
and desirable protection to the face during 
It is sold eve 


It_ prevents 
lessens _per- 


ywhere. 





eith LESH, 
TTE mailed on re- 
Address, 


Louis, Mo. 





stops 


Don't he deceived hy Substitutes! 


.¥, All Druggists, 








TAILOR-MADE 


Suits, Cloaks, 
Jackets, Coats, 


Capes, 
t leas than 
prices: 








patl Ile was much grieved, he said, to see an Samples select 
old soldier in such a ca: from, full tructions 
When he had expressed himself at some length for self - t, 
in this manner, he was suddenly interrupted by his and our Pall 
logue, all for 4 ce 


former acquaintance. 

“Lm mueh obliged for vour pity,” he remarked, 
dryly, “but how many pairs of shoestrings will you 
buy 2" 

es 


EXCUSABLE. 


Some years ago there was a case on trial in 
Bangor, Maine, in which a certain horse-doctor 
Was a witness. 


















The doctor answered the questions addressed to 
him in a very low, indistinct voice, much w the hig Suit B4,75 
annoyance of the examining counsel, whose re . 
peated requests that he would “speak 1p” produced | without fur or braid; with 
no result | fur and braid trimming and 
At last, when the lawyer had begun to lose bis | silk Hnings, $27.00. 
temper, the judge interposed, aatying in a soothing se .s 
tone, “You must excuse 1 Suits (tailor- 





he ‘do 
Tate Plush 


undoubtedly pn 
k low.” 






experience in the sick-roon 
it second nature for him te 
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We pay all exr 
n New York and y 






ape 





WHEN a train slows up it need not b 
that the baggage-master checked it 











stainps. 

Atrial will convince 
you that we do all that we 
promise, 








ea, 

Cloth 

Golf Cape, 
eS. 

ited to visit 





ni 1 
Hainge slots Sixth Aves 
ationing. The Companion, 


“HARTMAN CLOAK COMPANY, 21 Wooster Street, New York. 





ish it FR Why drink poor teas und coffe 
| ruin your health, when you can get th 
prices? PREMIUMS for all. 
‘ollet Sets, 1 and Hanging 1 
Clocks, Music Cook Looks, 
Chenille Table Covers, Invernesses, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumb! 
to. Club ents. GOOD INCO 





| $1,100,000 Cash Surplus. 


| GEO. A, LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State St, Boston, Mass. | 





An Asthma 
Victim 
For 23 Years 


WRITES Us AS FOLLOWS: 


POYNETTE, Wis., Jan, 4, 1894, 
Dear Doctor HAYES: 


Here it is lacking twenty-six days of being eight years 
since I took my first dose of your medicines, and nearly 
seven years since I took my last. Eight years have 
passed over my head aud every night has given me a 

ood sleep in bed—something unknown 


a1 “ATS, 
efore, Yours truly, W. H. WHLTcosi 


Throw away your smoke reliefs, use our 
constitutional treatment and be 


Cured To Stay Cured. 


Particulars free by addressing 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


LADIES, 


HOW ARE YOUR 


China Closets? 


pped and cracked and unsuited 
bie-cloth We will replen= 





aa 
syne 
aft 


Are the oid dishes 
to setting of 
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: Powder and Spi 


BEAU TIFUL PANELS (size 14x 28 
inches) FREE to all Patrons. 


For New Terms and Premium Lists, address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 259, 


Seely’s Transparent 


GLYCERINE SOAP 








leaves a delightful fragrance, and a feeling of 
purity and rerreshment. [Us a triumph in 
modern chemistry. Unequaled for hath babies. 
If your druggist hasn't it send 25c. for full size 
cake, 3 for 50c. 6 for $1, Address Dept. B, 
SEELY, The American Perfumer, Detroit, Mich 


Short Talks on Life Insurance. 
TALK 50. 
Congress 


Has adjourned, but 
The Mass. Benefit Life Association 


has not. It is always in session and 
its benefactions go on without cessa- 
tion; the sum of $5,000.00 every day in 
the year going forth on its mission of 
help and comfort. 


The Largest and Strongest Natural - Premium 
Insurance Co. of New England. 








Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to 
act as Special, General and State Agents. 


W; L. DoucLas 


1S THC BEST. 
E ws SQUEAKING. 


HO! CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH@ ENAMELLED CALF. ° 
54.2350 FINE CALF& KANGAROO. 
$550 pore SOLES. 
2. KINGM; 
$2: EXTRA FINE. ENS 
$2, $1.75 BoysScHool SHOES, 
SRADIES: 
$25 

$37F BEST DONGOL A 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
ca 'W-L:DOUGLAS, 

= BROCKTON, MASS. 
You cnn save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you asainst high prices and 
the middleman's profits, Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everyw 
the value given than an: 
stitute, If your dealer 


o0eee 
Children Taught 


TO READ | 
For 3 35 Cents _ 


mps will do 
Co.. 308 




































nits (postage 
eon Sherwood ash A 
nl ye "Il receive A. MODEL BOOK OF IN. 
IVE RE, 11% pictures, 77 in bnghtest 

colors, big type, strong paper, board covers, 















31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. | 


Cost 60 per cent. Usual Rates. | 





KNOWLEDGE Pings obntott ant fat Fe 


ment, amd, tends to persona! 

enjoyment, when rightly used. ‘The many, who | 
better than others aud enjoy life more,with less exper 
diture, by more prompt ting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
Value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 

embraced in the remedy, p of Figs. 

Its exe is due to its presenting, in the form 
id pleasant to the taste, the refresh 





























most accept 
ing and truly 





ently ett 
1 to nltions, amd 
met with the approval of the. tedical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and els 
without weak and itis perfectly free from 
Syrup of Figs Js for 

ent und $1.00 bottles, 
GALIPORNEA FG 
ume is priuted on every 
» of Figs; and, being 

rept any substitute if 


8 
stipation. 














med, you will 


The Rushforth Hale Curling Pins. 

Will Curl, Crimp or Frizz the 
hairalmostinstantly without heat 
or moisture, whether long or 
short. Small, compact and easily 
carried in the pocket, ready for 
use at any time or place. Com- 
plete set of six pins sent prepai‘l 
for Se. Six sets for 7c. Sample 
pin and agent’s terms, 4c. stamps. 


Address THE RUSHFORTH PIN CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
PECK & SNYDER’S 


COLLEGE RUGBY F00T BALL 


Outside cover made Regulation Size. 
of fine English grain @ 
leather, Wiadder’ of 
best Para rubber, and all 
of the finest workmanship 
throughout. Ball. com lete 
with Brass Inflator and“ Official 
Guide,” containing latest rules 
and chapter for beginners mailed 
postpaid on receipt of $3.50; 
the regular price of this ourfit 
is $5.00. Special prices to clubs. 
for Foot Ball Uniforms on appli- 
cation, 

“Official Foot Ball Guide," with 
new rules,by mail, postpaid, 10c. 

Our com Tete Catalogue of Athletic Goods, Games, 
Tricks and thousands of interesting novelties, mailed 
free to any address. 


PECK & SNYDER, “ 
©. Box 275 New York City. 











uC Ma 


They are made for edoking and 
heating,in every conceivable style 
and size for any kindof fuel and 
with prices from #10 to $70, 


The genuine all bear this trade- 
mark andare sold with a written 
guarantee. First-classmerchants 
everywhere handle them. 


py The Michigan Stove Company, 
LARGEST MAKERS OF STOVES AND RANGES IN THE WORLD 
DETROIT, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK CITY, 








LADIES 








Brown’s French Dressing 


ON YOUR 


BOOTS and |SHOES. 
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OCTOBER 4, 1894. 

















The Youth’s Companion 1s an filustrated weekly 
Daper of eight payes: Ite subscription price 1@ $1.7 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 

ditional pages over elght—which is the number 
ven for $1.75—are @ gift to the subscribers from 
@ publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 

ions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Thould be made ins Pose Omics Monoy-O jer, Bank 
heck, or Draft, or an Express Money-Urder. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Kegistered Letter. All postmasters are 
Fequired to remister letters whenever requested to 

10 60. 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
Eimost sure to wear & hole through. the envelope 
and be lost, or else it 1s stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
amo on your paper, which shows to what tine your 
subscription Is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
Tust be notitied by letter when # subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be pald. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis. 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
Books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
Four paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to rpuemgubecripflogs. vctiwral i of subserip ons) 

mpanton by the payment of money 
Mtrangers should not’ be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at thetr own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
recelved the paper for from onetetwomontlis. | The 
Fecelving of the paper for that length of time will 
be ® guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 




















PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Muss. 
21 Columbus Avenue. 





CHILDREN’S EYES. 


Of all the bodily organs which need watchful care 
in the period of their development, the eye stands 
pretéminent. Yet no organ Is so often neglected 
or abused. 

It is no calumny upon the modern school-room, 
or upon the methods which are employed there, to 
say that they are in a large measure responsible 
for the many evidences which we meet of an 
impaired and defective eyesight among the young, 
and a premature breaking down of that function 
with adults. 

The close confinement of the student undermines 
his general health, and so renders every organ 
Hable to succumb under any special strain. Add 
to this the extra labor required of all the orgaus of 
the head, the close application of the eyes to the 
page before them, and the fact that it Is often 
necessary to continue the studies with the aid of 
artificial light, and it is plain that school life Is full 
of dangers to the eyesight of the young child. 

And if this is not enough to convince us, we may 
be reminded of the unhygtentc surroundings of 
even the best-appointed schoolhouse, the preva 
lence of contagious diseases of the eye, and the 
great liability of infection through the various 
pernicious habits of the average schoo! child. 

No young child should be permitted to pursue 
lig studies to a protracted degree by lamplight. 
We may turn his eyes from the light, and even 


provide shades for them, and still they will be! 


affected. Itis never necessary, before one’s organs 
are well developed, to endeavor to prolong the 
twelve or fifteen hours of daylight. 

Instruction to the child as to the manner in which 
he should hold his book while reading or writing ts 
also essential. This includes not only the proper 
distance of the page from the face, but the attitude 
of the body as a whole. It ts easy to establish at 


an early period a predisposition to nearsightedness, * 


and even displacement of the eyeball itself. 

In fact, every source of irritation should be 
avoided, even, if necessary, to a complete with. 
drawal of the child from his studies. 


= 


PARENTAL EXPERIMENT. 


A month after our first baby was born, we 
resolved to settle by experiment a question which 
we had discussed for months, namely, whether a 
child’s tendency to violate the rules of grammar is 
innate, or is acquired through the sense of hearing. 

My wife declared that all children, no matter 
what their surroundings, will say, “Me wants 
eugar,” until they are taught that it is proper to 
say, “fT want sugar;” while I contended that a child 
would speak grammatically from the beginning if 
it were not permitted to hear any ungrammatical 
talk. 

We had little difficulty in making the experiment 
thorough. We were living in a little cottage three 
miles from the nearest village. We had but one 
servant, an old negro who did outdoor work 
exclusively, and slept in an outhouse. Our only 
regular visitors were the doctor and the minister, 
both well-educated men; and we resolved that our 
boy should not be within earshot when any one 
called whose ability to speak pure English could be 
disputed. 

Of course we set a good example ourselves. 
refrained from baby talk; used only the most 
polished language in the presence of our boy, and 
took particular pains to repeat before him in 
grammatical style those expressions which are 
usually the first in a child’s vocabulary. 

For instance, when he was less than a year old, 
he would sit in his mother's lap staring at us while 
1 remarked, seriously and with great distinctness, 
“I want no water;” and my wife would say, in an 





We! 


equally impressive manner, “No; I do not want 
any.” 

‘then when we thought that the little fellow must 
have gained some idea of the proper use of 
negatives, my wife would offer a suggestion of this 
sort: “William, the cups are empty ;” and I would 
proclaim that “my hands are cold.” 

We knew it would be useless at that time to try 
to teagh him anything, but F cherished an ablding 
faith that the memory of our polished conversation 
would remain with him. My wife had no such 
falth, but she adhered loyally to her agreement to 
make the experiment as thorough as possible. 

When our boy had passed his fifteenth month, 
we began to look forward anxiously to the result 
of the experiment. We were sure that never in his 
brief life had he heard an ungrammatical sentence, 
and we agreed that his firat expressions would’ 
forever settle the question involved. 

When he was sixteen months old he began to 
name articles of food with some distinctness. A 
month later he could couple two words. Then 
came the climax. He was just eighteen months 
and twelve days old when he launched his first 
sentence, and I may add, knocked my pet theory | 
Into a cocked hat, 





It happened at the breakfast table. 
telling me that little Willy’s appetite seemed to be 
falling lately, and was trying to tempt him witha 
spoonful of jam, when he leaned buck tn his high 
chair, made a wry face, and sald with a terrible 
distinctness, “Me don’t want no dam!" 


My wife was 


My wife was generous. She did not laugh aloud. 
She did not say, “I told you so.” But she was 
right. The tendency to violate the rules of grammar 
is born in man, just as the tendency to commit sin 


is born in hims W. L. Rrorpon. 


UNAVOIDABLY PREVENTED. 


Captain Bliss was, like all seamen, a strict disel | 
plinarian, and his crew respected him beyond | 
measure. Not one of thenr would have dreamed | 
of interpreting a command otherwise than accord. | 
ing to the strict letter of the law; things must be | 
done “shipshape” under his rule. | 
One day. certain small 
ome town 
the ship 
were deputed 
e the insufficient 








while the ship was in a 
i a dinner to 














to wait on the table, to reinfor 
number of stewards. 

As these men were not used to such work, each 
ons was told exactly what service would fall to his 
share. 
je hour came, and the dinner went merrily on. 
Presently, howe one of the 
piece of bread here was none ve 
and the finely disciplined stewards seeme: 
quite oblivious to her need. She turned her 
and spoke very softly to the man at her elbow 

“Bread, ple 

He looked regretfully at the bread, a 















head 





pd then at 





i been in his power 
naval style 

“Can't do it, ma’am,” 
*taters!”” 





said he. “I’m told off for 


WELL NAMED. 
The simple process of discovering the meaning 
of a foreign word or phrase by virtue of its sound 
sometimes leads to peculiar results. 





‘Shure, an’ fwat is this briggy-brag the misthress 
jis all the toime talkin’ to yez about, an’ tellin’ yez 
wreful ay it?” ok of the 
maid ina large family mansion. “Fwat does 
y-brag mane, Oi dunno?” 
aint briggy-brag, it’s bricky-brack,” returned 
1, moodily; “an’ Oi’m thinkin’ if 
ad the care ay it, yez wouldn't be 
at what it m: It’s Frinch for 
It’s a lot 
vases jist made fer 
ggin’ thimsilves off onter 
* into bits befoor a poor harrd 
V's oiyes. That's what  bricky-brack 
a good name it is for the whole lot ay 


















inquired the 























NOT SURPRISING. 


A young woman, lately returned from Europe. 
| was talking with a friend about her experiences. 
If she is correctly reported by the Boston Tran. 
script, {t must be admitted that a foreign tour is 
not of necessity a liberal education. 


She was telling about the wonderful smoothness 
and pleasantness of the homeward voyage. 
‘It is a little surprising that you should have had 
clear weather and nothing élse,” r 
friend, who felt obliged to say somethir 
“Not at all,” answered the young lady. 
told ptain swept the sky 
| telesco: thin very morning.” 









marked her 


“Lo wan 
with his 
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THE LAST FIRST. 


Childish simplicity sometimes looks like deceit. 
' fulness without being it. It was a perfectly honest 


| little girl who was asked by her father: ! 
| ‘ 
| “Well, Emily, have you got along nicely with | 
| your knitting’ while [ve been away? ‘Which { 
| stocking are vou on now 4 
Jn the second, para.” ' 
“Well, where's the other?” | 
“Oh, T should have told you, papa, T began on | 
the second one!” 














DELICATE. 


| Teras Siftings reports a new form of nervous 
| prostration. 





beefsteak,” sald a customer at a 
nd a good one.” 


| bring me a big one. Every little | 


thing annoys me and makes me nervous.” 








A PHILADELPHIA newspaper chronicles the fact 
{that a young man of that elty who plays in an 
) mateur baseball club, not wishing his own name 
} printed, has taken that of M. O'Lasses. It ix 

thought to be highly appropriate, as he plays in 
| the out#leld, and ig an excellent fly-catcher. 









The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. ( Ade. 
—+——_ 

“Nothing better,” Cutler's Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.--Dr. John Ware, Boston, 6 cts. and $1, [Adr. 
—_+—_—_ 


“Brown's Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Ade. 


FREE 
For Trial. 


Special offer to readers of The Companion. 





SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


depends on little things. A Ripans Tabule is a little 
thing, but talcing one occasionally gives good digestion, 
and that means good blood, and that means good braii 
and brawn, and that means success. 
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Honest Value at Popular Prices. 


Perfect in Every Detail; Easy Running; 
Strong and Durable. 


We also build Crescents for ladies, designed for their 
exclusive use, listing at the same popular prices. Cres- 
cents are the lightest, highest Frade, medium-priced 
ine made. Agencies in Principal Cities and Towns. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 


Timm Do You 
cnacglat MEME 
} | Know 


what a good cup 
of Chocolate is? 


If not, why not buy 








pi 0. 






A 25c. Can of 
Lactated Food 


will be sent to any mother Free for 
trial on receipt of four two-cent stamps 
for postage. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Burlington, Vt. 
We have thousands of letters from mothers who 
recommend Lactated Food tu the highest terms, 


Twice The Price 


Would not buy a better revolver 





a cake of than the Smith & Wesson. A smaller 
Chocolat:Menier | price makes like perfection impossible. 
and prepare it as There are different models, different 
follows? actions, different length barrels, but 


only one quality of material and work- 





‘uke one of the six half-pound 






¢). break It Into si fi d_ dissol : 

i it et Ma MARAE | manship—the Dest 

8 complete fi 

r two cups nnd boll for about five ininutes. Wa Send stamp for illustrated catalog. 


Smith & Wesson, 


for two cups and boil for about five minutes, 
may be used in place of milk.” 


Chocolat-Menier 


SHOULD BE USED EXCLUSIVELY. 
It Defies All Honest Competition. 


Water 


0 Stockbridge St, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Ask Your Grocer for 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER. 


Annual Sales Exceed 
33 MILLION POUNDS. 


If he hasn't it on sale, 
send his name and your 
address to MENIER, 
American_ Branch, No. 
86 West Broadway, N. 
Y. City, or 59 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 






Apollo 


Design in Sterling Silver 


Spoons. 





Barbour’s Prize Needlework Series No. 8 tells ladies how to 









‘This beautiful design ts cer-| Faryy by making Lacework, Needle- 
tain to be one of the most popular < , i 
and fast-selling in the market. work and Embroidery Pat- 
ICs artiatic and au orna- Money «terns for use in our next Prize 

: e. Be apes 

They gre,offered in the very Series Book. ‘This must, how- 
outset 0 COMPANION readers e' igi 
Sitaly ofngaaurtieses mines |@L Hore ever, represent original and 


high grade work. For further 

information send 10 cents in stamps for Barbour’. 
Prize Series No. 3. An entirely new book of 
110 pages, profusely illustrated, with sketches ot 
work and full of new and practical suggestions. 
Bobbin Work, which is now being revived 
in this country and becoming 
more popular than ever, is 
also described in Book Na, 3. 


&@ That all your 
See Linen Thread 


Carries this Trade-Mark, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 
New York. Boston. Chicago, St. Louis. San Francisco. 


Coffee Spoons. 


PLAIN BOWL, 75 ceats each, $3.50 
Half Dozen, $7.00 Dozea. 


GOLD BOWL, 90 cents each, $4.50 
Haif Dozen, $9.00 Dozen. 


Tea Spoons. 


PLAIN BOWL, $1.00 cach, $4.50 
Half Dozea, $9.00 Dozen. 


Sent prepaid by Insured Mail. 


FREE — illustrated Catalogue 


Toile rable The Welling ak aed ERS 
s 
Work Basket. 50 cents fo 65.00. 5 


A. STOWELL & CO., 
Established 1822. 24 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
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Look at these Fine $18 and $20 Cloaks for only $10. 


For superiority of style, finish and workmanship our Cloaks are known everywhere, but our reputation for 
selling such garments at about one-half usual prices will spread at a remarkable rate this year because we 
bought during the great business depression thousands of pieces of the finest material at less than one-half 
value, and at once worked them up in our own inimitable way, Our customers have been taught to look for 

t values from us in Cloaks, but this season we are positively prepared to agreeably surprise their highest 
ctatio 


epresented above ix made from Black Beaver, No, 617 from Black Cheviot, No. 804 from Seal 
No. 72% from Dark Tan Cheviot, No. 711 from Dark Tan Scotch Cheviot. 
You may return at our expense any garment that js unsatisfactory. 


Our fine Catalogue illustrating over 75 Styles mailed Free wpon request. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 111 State Street, Chicago, III. 
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Number 3,516. 68th Year. 
Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 


Copyright, 189-4, by Perry Mason & Company. 
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- LITTLE MISTRESS CHICKEN 
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princess as Catharine Chicken, whose 
ves were always wide and brilliant 
‘h dreams, and whose lips were as 
tremulous as moonlight. 

The poor, shy, underpaid usher, 











A Veritable BY MRs. in his shabby kersevs,--‘just like 

3 the negroes wore! Catharine 
Happening ARTHUR thought with wonder when first she 
of Colonial GORDON saw him,—who taught writing at 
Carolina. ROSE. thirty shillings per annum, arithme- 


In Five Chapters 



























The Schoolmaster's Wrath and Vengeance 


ONSIEUR Dutarque, the schoolmaster, had 
been aroused from his perusal of Plato by 
the shrill and growing clamor of his wife, who, on 
finding Catharine absent, had searched for her in 
every likely and unlikely spot, and had finally 
braved her husband’s wrath by pouring out to 
him her suspicions that the child had fallen into 
the river, been carried off by a bear. scalped by 
an Indian, or had bribed the boy Cupid to take 
her to her annt's. where she would probably 
complain of them, to their great hurt and detri- 
ment. 

They did not pause to consider that a baby soon 
forgets, and has no power to harbor thoughts of 
vengeance, nor that timid little Catharine had 
scarcely mental or physical force to plan any 
bold or daring scheme of escape. 

But Mr. Elias Ball was a very important per- 
sonage in the Parish of®St. John's, and little 
Catharine was connected on both sides with some 
of the most influential people in the Province. 
She had been put in the care of the Dutarques 
only temporarily, and if aught should befall her 
while with them, woe betide the unlucky school- 
master and his dame! 

If the usher, or assistant teacher, Mr. Macna- 
mara, had not chosen to absent himself this day, 
Monsieur Dutarque felt sure this thing would not 
have happened, for the child and the usher had 
from the first shown such a liking for one 
another's society that the schoolmaster and his 
wife had long ago ceased to concern themselves 
overmuch about their whereabouts outside of 
school. . 

The truth was that Monsieur Dutarque was by 
No ineans a fit person to be master of Childbury 
School. 

It could not be denied that he had the requisite 
qualifications prescribed by law. It was ordained 
“That the Master shall be of the religion of the 
Chureh of England and conform to the same, and 
shall be capable to teach the learned langua 
that is to say, the Latine and G tongues, and 
also the useful part of the Mathematicks, and to 
eatechize and instruct the youth in the principles 
of the Christian religion as 
Church of England.” 

But these attainments were far from qualifying 
him to have the care of the soul and body of such 






ges, 





Chapter Il. 


professed in the | 


= tic at fifty shillings, and “mathe- 
maticks,”’ including the art of navi- 
gation and surveying, at a sum not 
exceeding six pounds per annuin, 
was far better suited to guard the 
soul of a child. 

For, despite his shabby clothes, 
he could meet Catharine on her own 
high ground, where gnomes and 
elves disported nightly under every 
quick-set hedge. where kindly giants 
and malicious dwarfs were every- 
day affairs, and where the whole 
round world was made for little 
boys and girls by a God Who loved 
and trusted them. 

All this aside, the master was 
dreadfully angry at being interrupt- 
ed, and being a coward, was mor- 
tally afraid of blame in case aught 


ia of harm should befall his missing 


pupil. 

When dinner-time came and passed 
and Catharine came not, he straight- 
ened his rather dingy neck-cloth 
before the mirror, adjusted the 
huekles at his knee, exchanged his 
shabby beaded moccasins for Jow- 
eut shoes with buckles, put on 

his three-cornered hat, gave 

a parting pat to his enor- 

mous cuffs, smoothed down 

his waistcoat till it reached 

nearly to his knees, and bade 

his wife bring him forthwith 
EY his brace of horse - pistols 
and a rope. 

This the woman did in 
haste. She was not afraid of what might have 
befallen Catharine; but, like her husband, she 
was mightily afraid of blame, and she agreed 
, With great promptness to Monsieur Dutarqne’s 
parting injunction not to say a word of the affair 
until he should return. 

Then Monsieur Dutarque strode down Craven 
Street,—trying, even in his excitement, to impart 
by his high bearing a look of majesty to his 
diminutive form,—his long coat flapping against 

, his thin legs, and a sense of mingled wrath and 
perturbation in his breast. 

He was prepared for anything—to slay a whole 
tribe of Cussoes or Cherokees with his horse- 
pistols, to lasso an angry bear, or to pull Cath- 
arine out of the deepest depths of Cooper River 
with his rope. 

When he found the familiar piece of linen 

' lying where Catharine had dropped it, midway 
i between his house and the now fast-emptying 
| Market Square, it seemed to him an omen con- 
‘ firming his worst fears; and, turning, he waved 
it with a gesture of despair toward where he 
knew bis wife was watching him through an 
upper window. 

But when, after long wanderings, he entered at 
length the grove which occupied the greater part 
of ‘Colledge Square,” and there rose before him 
from the foot of the oak Catharine herself, 
frightened and pale, but unharmed. a wild and 
ungovernable rage against the child shook him 
through and through. As was the measure of 
his former fears, so was the present measnre of 
| his wrath. 

Like all cowards, he was a bully, and the sight 
of this startled little sinner.—who had had no 
dinner, and who had really never meant to run 
away, though she grew so guiltily pale at sight of 








him,—instead of 





appealing to his softer nature, 
woke a real demon within him. 


He would have liked to lash her with a cowhide, 
as he had lashed slaves when he had been an 
overseer—which part of his ca r he had care- 
fully concealed thus ng his début 
| in the aristocratic parish of St. John’s. 

But he could not do that. 
strike her, as she stood before him, for fear of the 
Harlestons, the Balls and the Ashbys. But he 
must avenge upon her the inconvenience of his 






ar, since 





He could not even 








a will-o'-the-wisp little woodland | interrupted study, his uncomfortable dinner, his; She kept “Fly 


alarm; the haughty look Colonel Bronghton’s 

| liveried coachman had given him as he passed 

| Market Square, and this oppressive weather, | 
‘which made locomotion and exertion of any kind 

| a weariness to the flesh. 

He would not thus have accounted for his acts 
in words, but all these were, nevertheless, goads tu 
the irritability with which he seized the childish . 
arm and shook it. 

“Sacr-r-r-r!"" he hissed, with multitudinous r’s 
that, like the rattlesnake’s warning, seemed to | 
Catharine to fill the entire atmosphere. «What | 
mean you—nanghty, wilful wench! Do you) 
know what hour of the day itis? What am I to 
say to madame, your mother ?"' 

Catharine's lip quivered. She tried to speak, 
tried to hold her head high, as she had seen her | 
mother do, tried to answer that she had meant no 
harm; bnt it all broke out in one feeble, sobbing, 
childish ery : | 
| “[ wanted to be outdoors! I wanted to be | 

outdoors!" | 

“Aha! Outdoors, is it?" said the school-: 


Monsieur Dutarque 


master, with a malevolent uplifting of the lip that 
left the long and cruel teeth “Ont- 
doors? I, myself, will give you enough of 
Outdoors—parbleu! She 
shall haf outdoors, vraiment!"* 
In his wrath, the excellent 
schoolmaster had momentarily 
ght up Ferry Street he d 
making no resistance, and along Church Stree! 


exposed. 
ma'mselle. 


outdoors, 


English of the 
aped him. 








red her, she 








far as the wicket gate made in the cedar fence 
The grip on her arm was like iron, and they met 
no one to whom Catharine could call to deliver 


her from her angry captor. 








ing Childers’’ tightly clasped, 
glad in her extremity that her pet would suffer 
without a sound. What was Monsieur Dutarque 
about to do with her? 

I doubt if he had formed any definite plan of 
punishment, bat a diabolical idea suddenly 
occurred to him. Perhaps he meant only to 
frighten ber for a little while. Perhaps he was 
really half-insane for the moment, carried away 
by the tumult of his anger. 

Perhaps if she had cried ont, he might have 
paused and considered what he was doing, and 
fear might have prevented him from going on. 
But little Catharine was limp and white in his 
grasp, and uttered only a frightened moan, which 
he found intensely exasperating. 

So in the shadow of the locust-trees, so full of 
fragrance and the humming of bees, he tied 
Catharine tightly with her back against a tomb- 





; stone, her hands behind her and her shoulders 


strained back with cruel knots. 

“V'la!" he said, pansing to look at his work. 
“Yon s‘all haf yo’ outdoors! and ven you s’all 
be fatigue, you may call. Maybe I come.” 


finds the Runaway. 


In adjusting a final knot, he noticed her tight- 
clenched hand, forced it open and saw ‘Flying 
He snatched it away 
xt moment Catherine's pet 


Childers’’ hidden there. 






from her, and the 1 
was dashed to the ground, with all the force 
of the Then he 


away. 





schoolmaster’s arm. strode 
It was a moment too great for tears or sobs, 
Catharine cried out suddenly, in a voice of extreme 
pathos : 
“M’sieu’ Dutarque—dear M’sien’ Dutarque!"” 
Then her voice failed her. The 
plaintive, imploring words echoed against the 








broke and 


oor xa peuve AovyT 07 Se 





walls of the church, but did not move the cruel | 
heart of the master. 
“Dear M'sieu* Dutarque!” she cried again. 
The schoolmaster looked at her over his shoulder | 
and slammed the gate behind him. He was gone. 


(To be continued.) 
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DEEDS. 


Even one Httle decd of weak untruth 
4 like a drop of quenchless venom cast, 
A liquid thread, into life's feeding stream, 
Woven forever with its crystal gleam, 
Bearing the seed of death and woe at last. 


Nelected. —Archibald Lampman. 
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POLLY POSITIVE. 


My name is Mary Chappelle, and they say I have 
awillof my own. If you have® will of that kind, 
you almost always have a temper, and an opinion, | 
too; you knock up against other people, and get | 
into scrapes, and make mistakes that you have 
to be very sorry for sometimes. I know this from 
experience. 

But, then, !f you have no will of your own, you 
don’t seem to be worth much; people walk over | 
you and lead you around, and you have a hard | 
time that way. That I know from observation. | 

So I’m sure it’s best to have a will of your own. | 
But if you have, you have to be careful about your | 
opinions. Perhaps my trouble came from making | 
my opinions up pretty quickly and sticking to them | 
pretty closely. That is why father used to call me 
“Polly Positive.” 

Mother isn’t positive about anything but telling 
the truth and being kind. She never makes up her 
mind herself. Some one has to do it for her. 
Father can be coaxed into anything. I think the 
“positive” must have skipped a generation, and 
come down past father and mother to me. 

Grandpa’s portrait hangs in the parlor. His 
mouth fs shut so tightly that it doesn't look as if he 
had any lps, and his chin is so square that it almost 
has corners. I don’t like to have them say, “Mary 
is so Itke her grandfather!” Between you and me, 
T think grandpa must have been very homely and 
cross. 

Aunt Salome says he was so stern that my dear 
father stood in perfect dread of him, even when 
father was @ young man. And if grandpa was any 
more positive than grandma—oh dear! 

1 haven’t any will or opinion or anything else of 
my own where grandma Is concerned. I can’t have, 
you know, for grandma: is old, and I love her 
dearly. And grandma is just as tender about Trip, 
our dog, as I am about her. 

Trip came to us, and he had to stay because 
grandma wanted him. Nobody else did. He isn’t 
Newfoundland, nor St. Bernard, nor mastiff, nor 
Skye, nor spitz, nor even black-and-tan—only just 
Trip; yellow and white, not big nor rery little, and 
so fat that his legs stick almost straight out. 

T am not positive any more, at least not very, for, 
you see, I had such a time being mistaken about 
our nefghbors. 

We live in a city block, and all we knew of our 
next-door neighbors was their names and how 
many of them there were. East of us lived a man 
named King—there was only himself and son and 
the housekeeper. They moved there just before 
father was ill, and they were queer people. 

We scarcely ever saw Mr. King. He was out all 
night and abed all day. The son was four or five | 
years older than I, and 
always whistling or 
singing. It seemed so 
silly. He often woke 
me up tn the night 
whistling as he ran up 
the steps or bounced 
into the house with a 
whoop. 

Once I overheard 
him say of Trip, “Fine 
dog—he'll roll either 
way,” and then laugh. 
T was convinced that 
they were very un 
pleasant people—that 
there was something 
wrong about them. 

Father sald I must 
not judge so harshly, 
but that did not alter my opinion. 

One day mother had gone away, 
and it was Sarah's afternoon out. 
I let the front door slam behind me 
as I ran down to meet the postman, 
and the night-latch was on. Every 
window I could reach was fastened, 
and I asked the German family in 
the house west of ours if 1 could 
go through and climb over from 
their back porch to ours. They let 
me do so, but I found all the rear 
doors and windows locked; so back 
1 came, and tried the front one 
again. 

“What's the matter?” some one 
asked. 

I looked up, and there was that 
illmannered young King. [sup 
pose he had seen me climbing over 
the railing and prying around. I 
pretended not to hear him, and 
stared at thoxe provoking windows. 
He swung himself over into our yard, and came | 
up to me. 

“Shut yourself out?” 

















Why don’t you ring the bell?” 
jrandma can't hear.” 
“Have you tried the window: 
T was too much vexed to answer him that time. 
“Any on the second story unfastened?” : 
“The hall window over the front door, but there | 
t any ladder.” | 
‘hat’s not a necessity. Sure it's unfastened?” | 
“Of course Lam. Do you think T can crawl up | 
there like a fly?" 

“You think ft can't be don 

“fm not quite an idiot. 














T know it can't be done.” | 












Fastened! 


! the grocer for “untormented” bread. I might have | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Then he crawled up, I don't know how, but there | feet, and said she heard Trip scratching at the | 


front door. 
1 went down, but he wasn’t there. I was just 
fairly back in bed, when again she called me. He 


he was. First he was on the lower window ledge, 
then somewhere else, then on the cornice over the 
window, then on that over the door. 

“This window? It’s fastened.” was whining in the back yard. 

“But I know it ts not fastened. I had it open this Five times I went down to let in an invisible dog. 
morning when I dusted, and shut it without turning | ‘The last time grandma insisted on going with me 
the catch.” as far as the door to see for herself. I had to 

“You probably thought so, but it is turned. The | search the piazza, look under the steps, peek down 
sash won't budge.” the cellar grating—though he never could have got 


I was so provoked by his laughing, as if it were | there unless he had been sliced. Then grandma 
‘a good joke, that I cried out, “You're not really | had another idea. 

“Perhaps the light frightened him when he heard 
us coming, and he ran round the corner. 
better —"” 

“Grandma, I can’t go round the corner at mid- 
When did 


trying to raise it! If I were up there, T could open 
it in half a minute.” 

“So can. Shall 1?" 

1 think I must have looked then like grandpa’s 
portrait, for he broke that hateful laugh short off, 
dashed his hand through one of the panes, turned | anything ever frighten him? 
the catch, and was down holding the door open | us go to bed.” 
almost before the glass stopped rattling. Grandma turned her cap borders 


You had 


night after a dog. Trip couldn't run. 
Do let 





It was like pulling a tooth to say “Thank you,” | toward me in severe reproof. “Mar 
but how do you think I felt when, in about half an | you do not in the least understand 
hour, there came a glazier to put in the pane! I! Trip.” 
said, “Very well,” and when the man got through You never would have 








I said, “Here’s your money.” | thought anybods 
The glazier seemed taken aback. ‘fled night-cap and flanne 
“The gent what sent me paid the bill,” he said. gown could go wp-stairs 
“Told me ‘twas a neighbor's window, but he done | witli so much dignit 


the damage.” 

T said very sternly, “You will please return that 
man his money. He lives next door. We pay for 
our own repairs.” 

The glazier looked puzzled, but he looked worse 
when he left Mr. King’s. When mother reached 
home, she found this note from the glazier under 
the door, with the money I had given him inalde: 


“the gent ses he pais for wat he brakes. 1 don't 
want no 2 prises for 1 gob.” 
Of course I had to tell the whole story. Father 


said, gravely: 

“Daughter, you cannot be too careful about 
intercourse with a stranger, but there is no need of 
being rude, especially when only kindness -t3 
plainly meant.” 

Mother capped the climax as usual with, “Mary, 
you should not be so positive.” 

Father {3 rather a silent man, never talking much 
about himself or his feelings, and he had failed a 
good deal in health before we noticed It. The 
doctor said he must go away. But there was no 
one father could leave in charge of his business, 
and so he struggled on. 

“O Polly, Polly!” he would sigh. “ff you were 
only a’boy! The very qualities In you that seem 
too pronounced for a girl might make you all the 
stronger man.” 

I could not see why being as limp asa rag was 
any better for a girl than a boy; but of course 1 
didn’t say that to him. Finally he broke down 
completely, and the doctor said his only chance of 
recovery lay in an entire change. 

Mother’s mind flew round and round in a whirl. door, when I heard 
First she must go with him, and I was to look after young Mr. King open 
things at home. Then I must go, and she would ' their gate and say, “Here, sir—out with you. 
stay—then both must go—and finally she did not Scamper!” 
know what to do, nor what was going to become of: Then a dog barked. 1 pulled the door open a 
us all. ‘ Mttle way, and cried, “Please put him in our yard.” 

At last I made her mind up for her. She was to, “Why, it’s hardly fat enough for your dog.” 
go, and leave me to look after grandma, Sarah and| “It is ours. Please put him in the porch.” 

Trip. Surah and I always agreed beautifully. She “Well, if you’re positive —” 
thought everything I did was just right. “Of course I'm positive. Do you think I don’t 

When it was settled, mother began giving me | know our own dog?” 
directions; but they were so contradictory that at “There he Is, then.’ 
last I cried out, “Mother dear, surely I have a The dog shot in with a howl, and rushed straight 
grain, just a little grain, of common sense!” up-stairs. I had misgivings when I saw him go, 
Mother replied, very fretfully for her, “Mary, | and hurried after him. There was grandma peer. 

you are altogether too positive!" ing under her bed with a bewildered face. 

How feeble father looked, and how I hated “Mary,” she said, “do you expect me to believe 

to have him go! After they had gone every. | that miserable creature ts our Trip?” 
thing went on smoothly till I had a quarrel T looked under the bed, and was specchless. The 
with Clara Santz. She was staying with me, | dog belonged to a family at the end of the block. 
and we were playing croquet one afternoon | Then there was an unmistakable scratching and 
in the back yard. Young Mr. King watehed | whining at the front door, and without stopping to 
us from behind their shutters. I knew he was | think I ran down and let Trip in. He waddled 
there, for [ heard him whistling, rather mourn. | past me up-stairs, without any notice. And then— 
fully at first, as if he were lonesome; then he | oh, dear, dear! he saw the strange dog, and they 
changed to something lively. began to fight! 

I was down on my knees with my back to Sarah screamed, “Murder! Fire! Thieves!” 
Clara, fixing a wicket, when I happened to | and I heard the little German next door erying, 
turn suddenly around, and I de. | “Boleese! Boleese!”’ But grandma threw a big 
clare if she wasn’t dancing to that ; shawl over Trip, and I coaxed the strange dog 
whistling! I sald: down-stairs just as a policeman rang the bell. 

“What an unladylike action!” | Next morning the Kings’ housekeeper talked 

She sald, “Whataction?” When ; with Sarah over the fence. She said, “Mr. King 
I told her, she flew into a passion | gave Mr. Henry a good scolding for putting that 
right away. dog in our house when he knew it wasn’t ours; and 

“Mary Chappelle, I never did!| Mr. Henry laughed and said he couldn't help duing 
I was only teetering on my toes.’ | It, the young lady was so positive.” 

I sald, “Clara! Of course you| Sarah is pretty still usually, 
are ashamed of it, but I saw you.” 

We hada dreadful quarrel, and 
she went home. I waa sorry, for 
father says it is disgraceful to 
quarrel with a visitor, and I 
missed her sadly. But she was 
set in her way, and always sure 
she was right, when F knew I 
was. 

Trip sleeps on a mat at the foot 
of grandma’s bed. One afternoon 
he was missing, and grandma be. | 
gan to worry. Sarah was sent to 
Inquire of the neighbors, and re. | 
ported no tidings of the dog, but 
that the young man next door | 
said some one had probably cut | 
off his cars and tall, and hung 
him up for a “bolony.” 
Sarah whispered in an awed tone: 

“Miss Mary, the housekeeper in there said that 
young man was a particular jerker. Do you s*pose 
he’s jerked Trip?” 

1 answered, “Sarah, I don't in the least know 
what ‘particular jerking’ is, but T shouldn’t be at 
all surprised.” 

Sarah sometimes gets words twisted. 
old Mr. Cramer had a “parallel” stroke, and asked 





but the scare 


old housekeeper seemed dreadfully surprised and 
sorry, and told Sarah they did not know father was 
away sick, or anything about us—not even our 
name. She thought it would be a good lesson for 
“Mr. Henry,” who was the kindest-hearted boy In 
the world, in spite of his capers. 

Sarah went over ft all after I came home from 
school, and she ended up with: 

“Miss Mary, I think young Mr. King ts the very 
mortial picture of your pa.” 

1 said, “Sarah!” 

And Sarah said right away, “O Miss Mary, I beg 
your pardon.” 

The bel! rang. Sarah answered it, and came 
back to say there was a gentieman in the parlor to 
ee me. 


was that young man from next door. I just stood 








looking as if he had never laughed in his life. 

“1 beg your pardon a thousand times for my rude 
joke of last night. I'll never play another practical 
joke aa long as I live. Of all people—of all places 
—of all thnes—your father so ill —” 


never sald a word, 
“T did not know 
seem to speak 


She said | 





"he stammered, and yet couldn’t 
ast enough, “the name of the 





known there was something queer about “particu. | 
lar jerking,” but I was ready to believe anything | 
about our neighbors. 

Grandma would not go to bed that night till we 
promised to sit up tll ten for Trip. He didn’t 
come, and T waa nearly asleep when grandma 
called me. She was on the landing in her bare 


such a short time ago. But our housekeeper s 
it is Wallace Chappelle?” 
It was a question and I barely nodded. 
“Formerly of Providence, Rhode Island? 
Lewis Chappelle, of that pl 
“Yes.” 





ye 


Sonof 
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“You do not understand Trip. 


as grandma did. | 
I was fastening the | 


loosened her tongue. and she told everything. The | 
| mothers and children could hear mother say, 





Tran up without stopping to ask who, and there | 


still in the doorway, but he came right up to me, | 


gentleman who lived here till to-day. We came | 
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“You know—at least, I suppose you know—of 
your father’s first marriage, before be marrict 
your mother?” 

“No, sir! [don’t know anything of the kind! 
father never was married before.” 

“Indeed he was, and I am your half-brotber, 
Henry Chappelle. Let me explain —” 

“Explain such nonsense as that! Don't you 
suppose I know all about my father? Your name 
is King. Youare an impostor. Leave the houge!"" 

“My uncle’s name is King, mine is Chappeile. 
Your grandfather objected —” 

“1 should think he would object! I object to 
having a particular jerker stand here and cail 
himself my brother, when I am an only child.’* 

“A what?’ 

“A particular jerker. You needn't deny that you 

are one.” 

“EL don’t know what on 
earth you mean; but I am 
yourhalf-brother. Will y« 

\ please give me your father's 

IY address?” 

rr Y “No, 1 will not,” I cried, 
' bursting into angry tears. 


Mr 











“Father ts too sick to be 
bothered by {mpostors. 
o 


Leave the hou: 





He turned pale. “Don't 
you see that’s the reason 
I’ve come? If you only 


would let me explain!" 

I called over the bani+ 
tegs: “Surah, send for a 
policeman!” 

“You need not trouble 
Sarah,” he said, aud walked 
out, stiff as a ramrod. 

1 did not tell grandma. | 
was afraid it would worrr 
her, and I cautioned Sarah 

to keep still. Ina day ortwo 
father and mother came hone 
unexpectedly. Father was a little 
better, but had seemed so anxious 
and worried all the time that the 
doctor said it hurt him more than 
the change was doing him good. 

The very next morning after 
they got back, Sarah came breath- 
lessly into the kitchen, where I 
was making cake, to tell me she 
had just opened the door for young 
Mr. King, and he was with father 
now. I dropped the cake into the 
flour-barrel, and fairly flew up.stairs. 

That young man stood by father's 
chair, and the way father was looking 
athim made my very heart stand still. 

“You don’t know me, sir,” how his volce shook, 

for you have not seen me since I was a child in 
your arms. 1am Henry Chappelle, your son.” 

Father turned perfectly white, but he held out 
his hand to the young man, and called mother. 

It was all true. Father had married Henry's 
mother while in college, but kept it from his 
parents, and when she died suddenly two years 
after, her people, resenting father’s silence, took 
the child away where he could see or hear nothing 
of it. As thne went by, father grew more and 
more to dread speaking of the subject. He had 
told my mother, but nothing was ever said te ne 
about It. 

“I have been bitterly punished for my ‘weak 
ness,” father sald, looking from one to the other of 
us with pitiful, hollow eyes. “It has worn ime 
almost into the grave. But he is my boy—my -ou 
Henry. Will you forgive me, Mary? And Lizzie, 
my wife, will you take this boy to your heart?” 

1 was crying bitterly, but | made up mother's 
mind for her on the spot. 

“Oh, she does take him, she does,” I said. 
“Mother, mother, he’s your son Henry, too!” 

And mother said it after me, “My sun Henry, 
too." 

How fast father rallied afterward! This trouble, 
and not the business, had weighed him down 
Henry stepped into the business at once, and Lifted 
most of the care from father's shoulders. He and 
his uncle had been working on one of the morning 
papers—that was what kept them out so late. 

It was quite a while before we could get the 
“particular jerking” straightened out; when we 
did, how we laughed. f asked Sarah: 

“Sarah. did Mrs. Hall tell you Mr. Henry was 
practical joker?” 

And Sarah said, “Yes’m, that’s what I told you.” 

I got a little jealous of Henry sometimes, for 
grandma would rather walk with him than with 
me. I wish anybody grho sneers about step 








son, Henry.” She does it without any prompting 
nowadays. 

Even Trip will wag his tail for Henry—not as 
other dogs do, for he can’t, but wave it a little. He 
won't do even that for the rest of us. 

As for me, there never was such another brother 
—the dearest, most provoking, most comforting! 
And when I tell him so—ah! he can’t cure me of 
this, as he has cured me of some other things, by 
saying, with the funniest twinkle in his eye-. 
“What, Polly—positire 2” M. C. SKFEL. 
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UNTIDY GIRLS. 


Two ladies who had just been calling upon a 
friend were talking as they went down the street 
together. In the house they had just left they hal 
been able to look from the room where they sit 
chatting with their hostess into an adjoining 
brary in which three young high-school girls wee 
studying together, their pretty brows puckered 


lover a lexicon as they struggled with a dificult 
He broke off and looked at me earnestly. 1) 


passage In Latin. 

“A pleasant sight, was It not,” said one lady, 
“those three bright faces, all so intent on their 
work?" 

“Ye-es,” assented the other, doubtfully. 
faces were well enough. So was the work.” 

“Well, what was wrong, then?” demanded her 
friend, laughing. “Your tone Is hardly enthasl- 
atic." 

“Braid and buttons,” was the brief reply. She 


“The 





added, “When that grammar dropped my eyé 
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followed its fall, and I looked under the study. | 
table. I saw there a skirt frayed and worn at the 
edges, with a loop of braid hanging that will trip 
the wearer on her way home unless she Is careful. 
And I also saw a pair of boots with buttons absent, 
one or two hanging by a thread, and a conspicuous 
lack of blacking. That was not a pleasant sight!” | 

Mer friend, still laughing, admitted that it was ; 
not, and asked if the boots and the skirt belonged | 
to the same girl. 

“Unfortunately, no. 
students.” 

This little incident calls to mind the fact that in 
the days of our proper great-great-grandmothers, 
who worked samplers and made their own hand. 
sewed garments, there were untidy girls. General 
Washington had a niece of whom he once wrote to 
his sister, Mrs. Betty Lewis. ' 

“Harriet has sense enough,” he declared, “but | 
no disposition to industry, nor to be careful of her 
clothes. Your example and admonition may, with 
proper restraints, overcome the two last. And to 
that end I wish you would examine her clothes and 
direct her in the use and application of them—for 
without this they will be (Iam told) dabbed about 
in every hole and corner, and her best things 
always in use.” 

Sister Betty was equal to the emergency, and a 
later letter records that Harriet had ceased the evil 
practice of “dabbing” garments where they did 
not belong, and had become an exemplary young 
woman. 


There were two slatternly 
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THE OLD CHAIR. 
Of all the cheap treasures that garnish my nest, 
‘There’s one that I love and cherish the best. 


For the best of all couches that’s padded with hair, 
Inever would change thee, my cane-bottomed chair! 


Selected. — Thackeray. 
——__-+e+ 


TOLD AT AGASSIZ HALL. 


In Four Chapters.—Chapter II. 


In Greenhill Blow-hole. 


After Eleanor had told how the Skrelling came 
the young people took me around Agassiz Hall to 
inspect their collection more closely. When we 
had resumed our seats my desire for another story 
was keen. 

“And now what was Billy’s narrow escape?” I 
asked. 

“Billy must tell you about that,” replied Eleanor. 
have done my part as an histurian. Come, Will, 
you must tell about your adventure.” 

“Oh, T can’t!” exclaimed Will Mixer, in some 
dismay. 

“Yes, you can! Yes, you can!’ cried a dozen 
of his fellow-members. “Come, Billy, come! If a 
fellow will have such awfully narrow escapes as 
yours, he must expect to tell about them. But we 
will all help you if you leave out anything.” 

Billy came forward, and was escorted to a seat 
near the head of the reading-table. 

“I don’t know how to begin,” he pleaded. 
‘Once upon a time,’ Billy," prompted Mise 
Masterman; and then Billy told this story : 

“What they call my ‘narrow escape’ happened 
the time we went to collect rose quartz and other 
mineral specimens. You can see some of them in 
the case yonder, and some of them are outside the 
hall. I think it was a year ago the tenth day of 
May last. If Iam wrong our secretary can correct 
me.” 

“That point ig of no consequence, William,” 
observed the secretary, with official gravity. 

“Allright, then. We had heard that there were 
masses of beautiful rose quartz, as well as quartz 
crystals, at a place called Gilford’s Ledge, twenty 
miles or more from here; and as rose quartz spec- 
imens look very pretty set out in front of a house, 
we decided to make a trip there, and also to collect 
ail the other minerals we could find, as the begin- 
ning of a cabinet of specimens. 

“We set off Tuesday morning. There were six. 
teen of us in the barge wagon. Our plan was to 
pass the first night at ‘Drayton’s,’ a place where 
summer-boarders are taken; the next night at 
Melvin Harcomb’s tn the town of Greenhill; the 
third night at Poplar Tavern in Dixmont, expecting 
to get home by Friday evening. 

“We carried sledge-hammers, a crowbar and 
hand drills, and two pounds of powder and a coil 
of fuse, for we expected to do a great deal of rock. 
breaking, and we thought also that we might want 
to blast the ledges. 

“We all wore old clothes. The girls were as 
much interested as any of us—more so, I think; I 
believe they first proposed the excursion. But all 
T need say of our trip to Gilford’s Ledge is that we 
got a heavy load of rose quartz, and also some very 
pretty crystals, from a great seam in the crags 
where we blasted away the rock. 

“For my own part, F like to collect mineral spect- 
mens better than to gather flowers and growing 
things. A handsome crystal never fades and 
withers, and does not need to be packed away in 
folders, or bottled in alcohol. You can always 
keep itin sight where you can enjoy it. 

“Our girls say they like botany better than 
mineralogy, because vegetables and flowers have 
life. But I say that crystals have life, too—not 
quite like that of a flower, perhaps, but a certain 
life, and that is the reason why they take auch 
beautiful shapes. All crystallization is an expres. 
sion of the life there is —”” 

“Yes, yes, Billy, we all know about your theories 

of life in crystals,” said Eva. “But it was your 
escape that you were going to tell us about, you 
know.” 
0 it was. Thank you. I got side-tracked a 
little. Well, we voyaged around Thursday into 
the town of Greenhill, and we thought we would 
go to see the ‘Blow-hole.’ Greenhill is nearly all 
hills, mountains and forests, with a few ponds 
thrown in, and the ‘Blow-hole’ is situated on one 
of the mountains, overhanging a pond. 

“Itis a queer mountain, a very high crag facing 
the pond. The top of it is flat, and extends off to 
the northeast In a long ridge; but on the pond side 
it falls off in a precipice of three or four hundred 
feet. No trees grow on the flat top of the cliff, 
although otherwise the mountain is mostly cov- 
ered with spruce woods. 




















THE YOUTH’S 


“There are several acres of open ground on the | 
summit, and It looks as if trees had never grown 
there. If you beat on the hard ground, it gives 
back a kind of hollow murmur. This was noticed 
years ago by hunters and pioneers. They con- 


‘ceived the idea that there was a great cavern be- | away.” 


neath. 

“At last a man named McAllister and another , 
set about sinking a shaft in the midst of the 
open ground on top of the mountain. McAllister 
seems to have thought that he might tap the cavern 
and perhaps find something valuable in it. He and 
his companion labored an entire day and most of 
the next, when suddenly the bottom dropped out! | 

“Yes, it dropped plump from under them. They 
almost went down with it. The dirt, or rocks, 
dropped from under their feet with a hollow, 
rattling noise; and then, whish! up few a fearful 
dust on a strong current of cold air that nearly 
smothered them. But they jumped on a little 
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Caught in the Blow-hole. 


staging which they had placed to shovel dirt on, 
and succeeded in getting out of the hole. 

“Afterward they lowered lanterns down the 
shaft, and one of the men went down eighty or 
ninety feet, but discovered nothing. The opening 
still led downward, and the same chilly draught of 
air rose upward as from some big chimney. It 
goes on blowing still, summer and winter, much the 
same. So it has received the name of Greenhill 
Blow-hole. 

“Many persons have visited the mountain, and a 
good many have gone down into the hole with the 
notion of finding out where the cold air comes 
from; but none of them conld find out the cause, 
and so the hole has remainéd a local curiosity. 

“There are few roads In Greenhill, and those are 
bad. We came in by one that skirts Otter Pond— 
the pond at the foot of the mountain where the 
Blow-hole is. We intended to visit the hole itself, 
so we boys bought two hundred feet of hemp line, 
Intending to lower a lantern and a self-registering 
thermometer Into the hole. 

“Itisabouta mile from the road up the mountain. 
side to the Blow-hole. We hitched out our horses, 
fed them, and our party of sixteen went up through 
the woods on the north side and climbed to the open 
plat at the summit. 

“A mound of gravel and stones near the hole 
still shows McAllister’s work. The hole itself is a 
ragged one, twelve or fifteen feet in diameter, 
beside a long, flat rock. But we soon found that It 
did not go directly downward, as we had supposed, 
but slanted off diagonally after a perpendicular 
descent of twenty or thirty feet. We could not 
lower a lantern or anything else directly into it. 

“At last I told the other boys that I was not 
afraid to go down into the hole if they would agree 
to hold the rope carefully. It did not seem to be | 
a dangerous feat by any means. The current of 
cold air that we had heard of was nothing alarming. | 








COMPANION. 


“A strong pole was laid across the hole at the 
top, and to this one end of the rope was tied. I 
then rigged a loop in the uther end to put one foot 
in. Then, getting a good grip onthe rope, with the 
lantern ring over one wrist, I told the boys to lower 


“We did not want him to go down,” Eleanor 
Mann interposed. “It was a dreadful hole, and a{ 
queer, damp odor came out of it.” 

“No, but there was really nothing alarming about 


{t. No more so than about a well that you could 
not see the bottom of. The boys let me down 
slowly. It was a good, strong rope; I was not in 


the least afraid it would break, and I knew the 

boys would be careful. I had the ring of the 

lantern slipped over my wrist, and held to the rope 
with both hands. 

“The trouble came when I reached the place 
where the hole slanted off sidewise. There I had 
partly to slide down over rocks, keeping one foot 

in the loop of the rope all the while. 

“It was an odd sortof place. The sides | 
of the cavity, twelve or fifteen feet wide, 
were ledges, very rough and black, but 
dry. I held the lantern out frequently, 
and saw mostly dry rocks about me, but 
there were great, wide crevices. 

he hole slanted so steeply that no one 

could have crept down or up without 
falling; so I was obliged to slide over 
the rocks, keeping my weight mostly in 
the loop of the rope. Yet the only thing 
which really disturbed me was that some 
of the greit stones were looxe, ax if they 
had slid down a kind of chute. But T 
tried each one with my foot, and they 
seemed not to be dangerously loose. 

“The alr drew up so strongly and so 

steadily that the boys above could hear | 
every word I said. If I called, ‘Slow? 
they checked my descent instantly; yet 
1 could not hear what they said. 

Every few moments they would stop 
lowering me, as if they did not want to 
let out more rope. Then I would shout, 
‘Lower away!’ and they would let me 
glide slowly down again. 

“When I had got down about a hundred 
and forty feet, the hole suddenly nar- 
rowed. At first I thought that I had 
come to the bottom; but I found that the 
air still sueked up strongly through a 
big square chink between two stones. 
1 decided at first to stop there. Then I 
thought there might possibly be some. 
thing worth discovering not far below, 
and called up to the boys to lower away 
again. 

“This narrow part of the hole was 
almost perpendicular. I went down 
easily enough for twenty or thirty feet. 
For the most of this distance the hole 
.Was so narrow that I could touch the 
rocks on each side. Then it bulged out 
into a kind of damp, slippery chamber, 
where I heard water dip. 

“I knew that the rope must be nearly 
all let out. f had had about enough, too; 
so I called up to hoist gently. They began 
to pull me up very slowly; and then I 
could feel that the rope did not play 
freely up where it slid on and over the 
rocks and stones on the long slant. 

“They continued pulling, and I rose 
with little hitches. Then suddenly I 
stopped short. At first I concluded that 
the boys were resting; but in reality the 
rope had run under the edge of one of 
the loose rocks on the slant and hitched. 

“After a moment or two I shouted, 
‘Holst away!’ One or two of them re. 
plied, but I could not make out what 
they said, and I called up, ‘Hoist away ! 
again. 

“With that T felt the rope tighten and 
rise a foot or two. Then it stopped, and 
at the same instant I heard a kind of 
rumbling, grating, booming sound far up 
overhead. I knew instantly that a rock 
was falling down. I expected it would 
crush me and kill me. 

“Oh, how Icringed! Crunch! crunch ! | 
It came bounding and butting down, | 
hitting against the sides of the hole, and 
lodged with a heavy jar on the edges at 

the narrow part of the hole a few feet over my head. 

“1 was covered with powdered tock and bits of 
stone. The shock nearly stunned me. If my head 
had been above that narrow place I should certainly 
have been killed. 

“All the party above heard the rock go down; 
and dust flew up in their faces. I heard them cry 
out, and some of the girls screamed.” 

“Well, to be sure. We naturally supposed that 
the foolish fellow had met his death,” explained 
Eleanor. 

“So I called out, as quickly as I could raise my 
voice, that I was all right. But T soon found 1 
wasn’t, for on holding up the lantern I saw that the 
fallen rock had so completely blocked the narrow 
hole over my head that there was barely room to 
put one’s arm up beside it. , 

“IT was in a bad fix. It appeared to be a large 
rock, and it had fallen down in such a way thata 
big derrick would have been required to hoist it 
up. Still the rope had not caught or cramped. It 
played free in the crevice beside the stone. 

“I did not want to frighten the girls by raising 
an alarm; but I felt sure that neither the boys nor 
any party of men whom they could collect in that 
town would be able to hoist that big rock out. 
There was a prospect that I might have to stop 
there indefinitely, with my foot aching in the loop 
of that rope. : 

“Ag [rested my feet in a crevice and thought the 
situation over carefully, I remembered many 
speculations as to how or where the air came in at 
the bottom of the hole. It seemed that there must 
be some opening below. Since I certainly could | 
not get up the hole, I thought that I might as well | 
try to get to the lower end, If there was any. 

“But I needed the rope to get down by; so after 
thinking it over again and plucking up my courage, 
I called out to the boys to cast the rope off the pole, 





















untie the knot in the end of it and let it drop down 
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tome. They shouted and shouted to me in reply. 
1 could not distinguish what they said; but they 
seemed to think that I was crazy, and would not let 
go the rope.” 

“Yes, we did think he was crazy,” observed 
Frank Mann. “Anybody would have said 50. 
Even after he called out to us that he could not get 
back up the hole, we did not know what to do about 
letting him have the rope.” 

“But at last they dropped it, and after some 
difficulty I made a hitch with one end of it around 
the angle of a rock, and then lowered myself again. 
Whether I should ever get back or not was doubt- 
ful, but what I was most afraid of was that J should 
come to water. 

“When [ had let myself down forty or dfty feet 
past the place where the hole widened out, I came 
to another slant where I could work my way down 
the rocks without depending much on the rope. 
The ledges were wet and dripping here; and I 
came to beds of Ice among the rocks. I never saw 
such a slippery place, and I fell partly on the 
lantern and broke the glass, so that it flickered and 
burned badly. : 

“After that I could see but dimly, and went 
aliding and groping over ice for a hundred feet or 
more, I should think—great beds of ice, partly 
thawed. How high or wide the hole was overhead 
here I could not see. It seemed more like a cavern 
here, and the descent was less steep. 

“After a while I saw a little pale glint of light 
around a corner of the black rock. 1} crawled 
round it, and then saw what I knew must be 
daylight through a seam in the rocks of the cliff, 
fronting the pond. 

“Next I heard the waves swashing only a few 
feet below. There was room to craw! out; and as 
soon as I had emerged into the beautiful light of 
day I shouted, as much for joy as to let the others 
know where I was. They were all up the mountain 
still, listening and calling down into that hole, 
trying to gain some tidings of me. 

“Some minutes passed before I could make them 
understand where I was; for, as I was down at the 
foot of the cliff, my voice was echoed from acro=8 
the pond. They came swarming down after a 
time, and my sister here wept over me!” 

“Iam not sure he deserved it,” said Eva, with a 
smile. “A pretty spectacle he made when we 
found him! His face and hands were covered with 
blood, and his clothing was soaked, and fairly 
worn out with sliding over stones!” 

“But I had solved the mystery of Greenhill 
Blow-hole,” replied Billy. “I knew what was in 
there, for I went clean through it.” 

C. A. STEPHENS. 


(To be continued.) 
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CLEVER MONKEYS AT THE ZOO. 
By George Manville Fenn. 


In Two Parts.—My Poor Relation. 


“Pm very sorry 
for you, old chap,” 
J thought, ag I stood 
in front of the orang. 
utuo’s home In the 
Regent's Park Gar- 
dens, London. For 
1 wondered why the 
miscailed noble lion 
aud the other savage 
cats should live In a palace with ample grounds for 
exercise, while man’s nearest relative should be so 
Ml lodged. 

Jack’s quarters were in a dismal, gloomy, stuffy 
edifice. His next-door neighbors on one side were 
a couple of armadillos, with a propensity for 
turning over on their backs to sleep, a position 
from which they could not change without help. 
On the other side was that monstrosity, the giant 
ant-eater. 

The orang-utan’s roomy cage was carpeted with 
straw. It had strong tron bars to keep him in, 
four large hot-water pipes to make believe it was 
the tropics, and nothing visible inside but a shabby 
dog-kennel, half-full of straw, in one corner. 
This was a prison that would have made a rat 
mope. 

Nothing of Jack was visible except, in the dog. 
kennel, a patch of long, reddish-brown hair half- 
hidden by straw. A steady inspection showed that 
the patch gently rose and fell. 

“Retired for the night?” I asked the keeper. 

“Oh no, sir, he hasn’t got bis rug yet. Don’t let 
him have it In the daytime because he picks it to 
pleces. Here, Jack! the gentleman wants to see 
you.” : 

‘There was a slow motion amongst the straw, and 
Jack—John Borneo, no doubt, by rights—came 
out of the dog-kennel, looking at first like a small 
human being who had been trying to transform 
himself into a hairy spider. He seemed to have 
succeeded as far as the body and great forelegs 
—or arms—were concerned. 

Then the head, with its scanty crop of hair and a 
small, pensite-eyed, ugly, but not unpleasant, face, 
was raised. The very small nose was twitched, 
the enormous, tightly drawn lps moved slightly, 
and Jack seemed to say, “Here I am, but don’t 
bother me much. I am so tired of this sort of 
thing!” 

Then the cage door was unlocked, and in response 
to the keeper’s “Come along!” the prisoner came 
out. He partly climbed along the iron door, and 
was partly helped, like a deformed child, into the 
keeper's arms. 

Jack is five years old, but he looked quite fifty as 
he wrinkled his forehead, passed one long, hairy 
arm round over the kceper’s shoulder and then 
meekly waited for orders. 
hake hands with the gentleman.” 

Jack put forth his human-looking hand calmly 
enough and shook hands, pressing with firm, strong 
fingers, and displaying rather a diminutive thumb, 
A glance at his hind legs showed that they were 
shrunken, crooked and apparently of secondary 
importance to a creature which In its native state 
lives in great forest trees and swings from bough 
to bough by its powerful hands. 

“Now go back again,” sald the keeper; and Jack 
shuflled@back very awkwarfly to sit just inside the 
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cage aud wait to go through the rest of the 


performance taught by the keeper to while away resting after his exertions. He was lying down | Duke of Orleans very seriously 


the weary hours of their lives. 


“Now, then, where are the straws i 





tooth-picking was at an end, and the ape was | 


now, and placing one hand under the cheek with j 
quite the action of a weary child. He looked at 


But, as no one takes the 
all this has made 
no other impression on the politics of France than 
to weaken perceptibly the monarchical party. 


campaign in France. 





Jack produced a couple of short pieces from | us as if expecting to be asked to do something; The practical recognition of the republic by 


the floor. 

“Now put one through the keyhole.” 

Without hesitation, but in a slow, dreamy way. 
the wild boy of the woods pushed a straw through ; 
the keyhole for the keeper to take. 

“Now another through that little crack.” I 


Through the Keyhole. 


Jack obeyed, and the end of a tiny straw! 
appeared through an orifice in the ironwork. It; 
was as carefully drawn out as a thread would be | 
by an old lady through the eye of a needle. All 
the time there was a calmly serious look in the: 
ape’s face, and a deliberation of movement which 
suggested that it felt how necessary it was to be 
careful in everything it did. 

“Now then, put a straw in my buttonhole.” 

Jack picked up another piece, outstretched his 
long arm, and carefully inserted the thin, brittle 
straw in the front of the keeper's coat, as if it 
were some choice orchid for show. 

“Now one in the gentleman’s buttonhole.”” 

The process was gone through once more, the 
animal perfectly comprehending each command. 
‘Though this was all the result of constant repeti- 
tion in the same rotation, it seemed precisely as if 
the orang-utan possessed reasoning power and a 
perfect understanding of every word said. 

Then came the reward for the little task, the 
keeper producing a couple of pieces of pear. | 

“Which will you have? The big piece or the | 
little piece ?"* | 

Jack preferred the small piece, took it quietly 
enough, and began to eat slowly, biting as a boy 
would bite. When the piece was finished there 
was another order. 

“Now take the other piece out of iny pocket." 

The long, hairy arm was reached out of the , 
cage, the lappet of the coat pocket lifted, and a; 
piece of pear taken out. : 

“That will do.” | 

Instead of hurrying back to the kennel. the ape 
sat down in a balf-reclining fashion in the straw, 
and quietly muuched the pear, looking at us 
meekly from time to time, while the keeper 
locked up the cage and discoursed about the little ; 
animal. 

T asked why it was that a creature whose whole 
existence in a wild state was passed in trees, was i 
not provided with something better than the 
stump in a corner. 

“Because he don’t care for it, sir. He never 
hardly goes up that. We had a rope for him to 
swing by, but he pulled it all to pieces, and when 
the end was bound with wire, he picked it to 
pieces all the sam 

As the keeper, evidently glad of some one to’ 
talk to, chatted away about his companion, Jack 
devoted himself to his piece of pear, and finished : 
it to the last scrap, before reclining upon one! 
elbow in the most deliberate way and carefully | 
selecting and breaking off a fresh piece of straw, | 
which he proceeded to use as a toothpick! | 

There was something inexpressibly Iudicrons | 
in Jack’s use of the straws. His old-looking, 
wrinkled face seemed to play with varied emo- 
tions, being now screwed on one side so that al 
back grinder could be reached, and then smoothed | 
as the front teeth were gone over one by one. , 
The operation gave me a good view of incisors, 
molars and the largely produced canine teeth. 

The color of all suggested that the keeper might 
well devote a little time to teaching his pupil the 
use of the tooth-brush and powder, though it is 
doubtful whether Jack’s personal appearance 
could be improved. Svap, water, scissors could 
do nothing in that way. 

The hair upon Jack’s head is exceedingly thin, 
and suggestive of the necessity fora wig. Hair- 
restorers would be vain, for yon cannot restore 
that which has never existed. In fact, nearly 
the whole of the ornament of the head appears in 
Jack's case to have slipped down upon the back. 
where there is an abundant mane sufficient to 
throw off the tropical rain in his native Borneo, 
the country where his kin are chiefly found. 

When I spoke of the peculiarly ancient look in 
the creature's face, the keeper said : 

“Looks old, sir? Yes, and they look as old as 
that when they’re born.’” 

Jack looked at the man as he spoke. 
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for a time in French politics. 


! Philippe Robert, a young man of twenty-five 





wandered dreamily about as if he felt that doing 
nothing was the pleasantest existence, after all. 

“Is he ever vicious? Does he bite?” 

The keeper looked almost amazed at the ques- | 
tions, though they were natural enough taken in | 
connection with the powerful jaws | 
and massive garniture of teeth. But, | 
unlike mauy of his monkey relatives 
in the gardens, Jack is perfectly 
amiable, attached to his keeper, and 
coming to him ata word. So gentle 
does the nature of this animal seem 
that it is quite reasonable to suppose 
the monster of the jungle, four feet 
six inches tall, and far more heavily 
and massively built than a man, 
would be unoffensive unless attacked. | 

Poor Jack's future is easily fore- | 

told. In spite of rugs and hot- | 
water pipes, this native of a | 
hot jungle land | 
near the equator 
will succumb to} 
our variable cli- 
mate. as all his 
predecessors 
have done. 

“Yes, sir, 
says the keeper, 
“it’s the cold 
east winds in March that they can't stand.” 

“Good-by, Jack,’ I said. | 

Jack gave me a curious, pensive look with his; 
soft brown eyes that might have meant, “Ij 
wonder what you're going to say about your 
poor relation ?"* 
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A NOBLE SCORN. 


A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn: 
To acorn to owe a duty over long; 

To scorn to he for benetits forborne ; 
To scorn to Ne; to scorn to do a wrong. 


Selected. ~ Lady Elizabeth Carew. 
———_++- 


A FRENCH PRETENDER. 


On the eighth of September the so-called Count 
of Paris, who was Prince Louis Philippe of the 
once royal house of France, and who would have 
been king in that country if events had not over- 
thrown the monarchy, died in England, where 
for eight years he had lived in exile, but in! 
luxury. | 

By a law of the French Republic, adopted in: 
1886, no direct heir of a faunly which has once ! 
reigned in France can live in the country. The 
Count of Paris had been put by the republic in | 
possession of the immense estates of the House of 
Orleans,—the branch of the Bourbon family to; 
which his father belonged,—and was consequently | 


: ‘i ; acl 
very rich, and though an exile, very influential | 





His death has little of interest to the world 
except in the new demonstration which it has 
given of the stability of the French Republic. 
The empty honor of the succession to the imagi- 
nary throne of France fell by the death of the 
Count of Paris to his eldest son, Prince Louis 


years, who is called the Duke of Orleans. 

This young man has already given proof of 
possessing a very different temperament from | 
that of his father. The Count of Paris, who! 
rendered good service in the American Civil War! 
on the staff of General McClellan, was a man of 
literary tastes, of pacific disposition and of calm | 
judgment. 

He had offered no active opposition to the 
republic in France, and though he sometimes 
posed as the heir of the monarchy, and nominally 
favored its restoration, he is not known to have. 
had a part in any intrigues to restore it. 

At certain epochs in his life, at any rate,— 
notably before the death of the Count of Cham- 
bord, in 1883, made him the heir of the old 
Bourbons as well as of the “Citizen-King” Louis 
Philippe,—there was fair reason to suppose that 
he was at heart a friend of the republic. 

The moderation and good sense of this exiled | 
prince attracted to his name a considerable party 
in France who inherited conservative or monarch- 
ical opinions, or who had no confidence in the 
stability of the republic. 

Many followers of the Bonapartist cause, 
believing it vain to hope for the restoration of a 
Bonaparte to a French throne, were also inclined 
to support the not very strenuous pretensions of 
the Count of Paris. 

His son, however, has given evidence of a 
different temperament. In 1890 he went to 
France and, in a somewhat theatrical manner, | 
attempted to enlist as a common soldier in the | 
French army. 

As he came under the terms of the law of | 
expulsion already alluded to, he was arrested and. 
held in a nominal imprisonment for a short time, 
and then conducted to the frontier. The incident 
created more amusement than excitement, and | 
few people have regarded the young man as really 
dangerous. | 





Since his father’s death he has publicly assumed | be able to exert would soon be recognized as a | or 


’ practices which had made of politics in New York 


| state canvasses of the fall, these associations have 


‘more, but as no fresh orders came, his eyes soou | the pope, the almost total disappearance of the 


Bonapartist party, and the death of the prudent 
head of the monarchist party, have left the French | 


' Republic a clearer field than it bas ever had before. 


The Bonapartist party, indeed, maintains ai 


certain organization under the nominal leadersh 
of Prince Napoleon Victor, eldest son of Prince 
Napoleon, who was nicknamed Plon-plon. Th 
young man, who by a sort of common consent 
had been hit upon as the heir expectant of the | 
Bonaparte honors, is now an officer in the Russian | 
army. But his followers are few, weak and not | 
united, and his party has even less prospect of | 
success than that of the young Duke of Orleans. | 

With a strong and patriotic president, liberal in 
ideas and conservative in action, and a parliament. 
iuclined to hold fast in his support, France 
appears to be in no present danger from its 
“pretenders."" 


——+4+—____ 








SHADOW. 


Gray clouds hang o'er the fallen sun 
And the meadow lark’s flutes are faintly blown, 
From far meads, o'er the cornfields dun 
Lying low and lone. 





Fine and thin are the mist shrouds spun 
By the night's cold hands, now the day has flown, | 
Shrouds all white for the cornfields dun } 
Lying low and lone. 


Stillness: save where the little streams run 

Whisperingly, and the wind makes moan; 

And Darkness bows o'er the corntields dun 
Lying low and lone. 


INGRAM CROCKETT. 





GOOD GOVERNMENT CLUBS. | 


Young men sometimes say that they would be | 
glad to use such influence as they have to aid in| 
bringing abont better city government, but that 
no opportunity is opened to them. They may go 
to the caucuses, or even be chosen delegates to | 
the conventions, but they find that some master 
power controls these agencies so that their voice 
or yote is of little avail. 

Recently there have sprung up in some of the ‘ 
larger cities associations which give exactly the 
opportunity which these and other young men | 
have so long looked for. The associations are 
non-partisan; and their only purpose is by 
common action and by the force of numbers to 
influence those who are masters of the politics of 
the town, and also to restrain those who have 
been chosen public servants from doing things 
which are improper. 

A few years ago, for instance, in New York 
City there was organized a club, social in some of 
its purposes, but having as its chief motive the 
creation of influences which should make for 
better government in New York. 

Professional men of high character, business | 
men and young inen, inspired by worthy aibi- | 
tion, became members of this club; in national | 
politics the membership happened to be nearly 
equally divided between the two great parties. 

The club was spoken of with contempt at first | 
by many politicians, but its influence was soon 
felt, for it caused some of the most vicious of the 
corrupters of the ballot-box to be prosecuted and 
sent to prison. 

So beneficial was the action of this club that a 
year or two after its organization some of its 
members began to establish associations in differ- 
ent parts of the city. They were called good 
government clubs. They were affiliated through 
a common purpose with the parent association as 
it might be called, although they had no direct 
or formal relation to it. 

The good government clubs welcomed all young 
men of good character, and promised them suffi- 
cient opportunity for exerting such influence as 
they possessed in behalf of good municipal gov- 
ernment. Partisan politics were ignored. The 
purpose of the club was to secure the nomination 
for office of worthy men by both parties. Its 
purpose also was to stay the corrupting influences 
that creep into the politics of the great cities, to 
expose bad men, and if such unworthy officers 
commit offences, to aid in bringing them to; 
punishment. 

The public was ripe for just such organizations 
as these. Thousands of voung men joined them. 
They created such a public sentiment as made it 
possible for Doctor Parkhurst to do his extraordi- 
nary work in laying bare some of the villainous 


City nothing more than a corrupt trade. 
In preparing for the important municipal and 


wielded an influence that is felt in each of the two 
parties. 

The political leaders are disposed to consult 
with the representatives of the clubs. They have 
even held private conferences and more formal 
public meetings with them. Their influence is | 
still further noted in the fact that even Tammany | 
Hall is persuaded that it should select as its 
candidate for mayor of New York City a business ; 
man of high character, and one who is not a} 
member of that organization. 

Such associations as these might be organized | 
in every one of the considerable cities of the 
United States. The influence which they would | 





of these clubs. It is certain that municipal reform 
cannot be accomplished so long as national poli- 
tics present the issues upon which the election of 
city officers is based. 


—a 


GENEROUS ENEMIES. 


War-time stories of kindness from foe to foe 
have, fortunately, been plentiful ever aince the 
close of our great ciyil strife; but one related bs 
Captain T. J. Mackey in a recent article is excep 
tionally pleasing. 

General John B. Gordon, Confederate, was riding 
at the head of his advancing division upon the field 
of Gettysburg, when he saw directly in front of 
his horse the body of a Unton officer, apparently 
dead. He checked the speed of his charger, and 
looking closer, observed that the man’s eyes and 
Nps moved, and that there was a remnant of life in 
him. Dismounting, he placed a knapsack under 
his head, gave him a drink from his canteen, and 
as he revived a little expressed sorrow at hi- 
condition, told his own name, and asked the suf 
ferer’s, saying he would be glad to do anything he 
could to aid him. The reply came faintly: 

“Thank you, general. I am Brigadier-General 
Barlow, of New York. You can do nothing more 
for me; I am dying.” After a moment's pause, 
however, he added, “Yes, youcan. My wife is at 
the headquarters of General Meade. If you sur. 
vive the battle, please let her know that I died 
doing my duty.” 

General Gordon answered, “Your message, If I 
live, shall surely be given to your wife. Can I do 
nothing more for you?” 

Again there was a pause, and then the de=per. 
ately wounded general—he was shot through the 
chest—directed his friendly enemy to feel inside 
the left pocket of his blood-soaked coat. where he 
would find a packet of letters. General Gorden 
did so. He added: 

“Now please take out one and read it to me. 
They are from my wife. [ wish that her words 
shall be the last } hear in this world.” 

Resting on one knee at his side, General Gordon, 
with tears In his eyes, complied; and as the loving 
letter trom a noble and patriotic wife came to an 
end, General Barlow once more thanked bim, ant 
begged him to complete his kindness by tearing a. 
the packet, that it might not fall into other hands. 

This, too, was done, and with a final pressure of 
the hand the two men separated and the Confed 
erate rejoined his command, which had passed on. 
Unwilling to leave his promised message to Mrs. 
Barlow to the chance of his own life being spared 
in the conflict then opening, he penned a hasty note 
on the pommel of his saddle and handed it toa 
young oficer, whom he bade tie a white handker. 
chief on his sword and make straight for the Union 
lines; and he was soon informed that this order 
had been obeyed, and that the Union officer to 
whom the note had been delivered had promised 
to send it immediately to its address. 

Eleven years later General Gordon, then a sen. 
ator of the United States, was present at a dinner. 
party in Washington, when hig host introduced 
to him a gentleman whom he cailed General 
Barlow. 

The senator inquired, “Are you a relative of the 
General Barlow, a gallant soldier, who was killed 
at Gettysburg?” 

“[ am the General Barlow who was killed a 
Gettysburg.” was the surprising reply, “and rou 
are the General Gordon who succored me.” 

So indeed it proved. The note sent from the 
battle-fleld to the faithful wife had saved a life a- 














| well as satisfied a sentiment; for it stated that ber 


husband was then lying dangerously wounded on 
the field, and she had not rested until, at the peril 
of her own life, she had sought and found him, and 
had had him borne to a place of safety and given 
the surgical attention and womanly nursing which 


triumphed at length over a seemingly mortal 
wound. 
Seo 
A FACT. 


During the stagnation of business last winter, 
John Tabor, a lad of fifteen ina Western city, was 
out of work for several months. He had no f: s 
except an older aister, who also was thrown out of 
employment. 
suffered and starved together until May, 
when the boy obtained an offer of steady work 
from a newspaper dealer. He was given, early op 
the first morning, a bundle of weekly papers to sell 
on the streets, 

His employer eyed his shabby clothes and lean, 
pale face suspiciously. 

“The papers are counted. They ought to bring 
in two dollars,” he said. “At noon hand in either 
the money or the papers, or you will be discharged. 
This is paying work for an honest boy. But ne 
cribbing of pennies! 

Young Tabor, a comrade told afterward, gaily 
boasted that he would ‘do such a big business that 
to-night he and his sister would have meat for 
supper: the first time in months.” 

He set off laughing, and crying his papers. Ie 
had sold a few of them when a young man on the 
front platform of a trolley car beckoned to him. 
John ran alongside of the car, while the purchaser 
took two of the papers, and fumbled in his pocket 
for the change. 

He pretended that he could not find it, being 











‘amused at the boy’s panting struggle to keep up 


with the car, and his eager, terrified face. That 
any one should be so greedy for a few cents 
seemed to him a stupendous joke. But to John, 
the loss of the few cents was the loss of work for 
the summer. 

The young man on the platform jeered at him, 
and called to his companions to bet on the boy or 
the car in the race. John was weak from want of 
food. He ran on desperately for a couple of 
Dlocks; then he tried to jump on the car and fell. 
There was a horrible grinding sound. The car 
stopped, and behind it lay a mass of mangled, dead 

lesh, 4 
The passenger, white and trembling, cried out. 
murdered him!” but be went on his way 











a somewhat threatening attitude toward the repub-| potent force, and public opinion wonld have! unharmed. The law cannot punish a cruel joke. 


lic, and has promised a more active monarchical , 


opportunity to make itself felt through the action 


This man, it appeared, had been fond of crucl 
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jokes since his childhood; of telling malignant’ 
stories about his friends, and of torturing anhinals. 
The law cannot reach these things In a household. 
There are many of us who pamper our own malice 
and crucity as others make domestic pets of beaats | 
of prey. 

But the day generally comes when the passion, 
like the beast, turns to rend its owner, or some 
more innocent victim. 


e+ 
INCOGNITO. 

The example of the Caliph Haroun al Raschid, 
who used to go nightly In disguise among his 
people in order to sce how the laws were being! 
enforced, Is not often followed by modern Euro. 
pean sovereigns. Photography has made the feat- 
ures of monarchs so famillar to the pegple that a 
disguise is practically impossible; and moreover, 
assassins lurk at every corner. 

Nevertheless, there are heads of state, even in 
Europe, who go about unattended. The Emperor | 
Francis Joseph of Austria, who is probably as 
little in danger of assassination as any potentate in 
Europe, ts one of these. 

Another 13s Monsieur Castmir-Périer, President 
of the French Republic, who has not, since his 
election, given up his practice of walking alone on 
the boulevards in the midst of his Parisians. 

During the recent summer, just before the Pres. 
ident’s departure for his chateau in the country at 
Pont.Sur-Seme, a plain-looking man, with a pare 
wrapped in a newspaper, came into a tey shop on 
one of the boulevards and began to undo his 
package. 

“Mademoiselle.” he said to a young woman at 
the counter, “I have here a Httle phonographie 
doll which has been slightly crushed tn. Can it be 
repaired?” 

The girl looked at it. “Certainly, sir,” she said. 

~And can it be sent to me tn the country?” 

“Yes, sir, What is the address?” 

“Monsieur Casimir-Peérier, Pont-Sur-Seine, 
Aube 

The girl at the counter, who did not dream that 
she was dealing with the President of the republic, 
was so much overcome that she fainted on the spot. 
The proprietor and others came rushing up, and 
the unfortunate President for the moment wished 
that he were a little more obscure. 

The King of Italy sometimes makes similar 
excursions in Rome. On one of these he was 
heavily run into by an Intoxicated man, who, how- 
ever, Immediately recognized the king and fell 
upon his knees, half-sobered and stammering 
excuses. 

The king, instead of having the drunkard 
arrested, did what he could for him, thinking 
possibly to turn him from his evil habits. 
























THE ARMY 


OF 


assemblage of mobs of destroyers—not 


CRIME. 

The ¢ 
«strikers"—during the recent railway troubles, the 
ready organization of bands to tramp to Washing 
ton, the existence of gangs of young bandits in our 
great cities, and 1 other such unpleasant 
cireumstances prove that we have tn our cities and 
large towns a sort of permanent “loufer” class, : 
from which the army of crime and disorder may be | 
instantly recruited. 

This army of crime, lke other armies, 1s divided 
into its regular soldiers and its volunteers, or 
reserves. What may be called its regulars are the | 
professional criminals—those who are either in 
prison or have been there, or are following a career 
which will surely lodge them there. 

This permanent army, as the statistics show, is 
increasing year by year. Our states must build 
more and bigger prisons to serve as its barracks. 
erves, the volunteers of the army, are the | 
iter number of men and youths found | 
everywhere who at best are but half-employed— | 
who hang about the saloons, the recruiting stations 
of the army of crime, and are ever ready, in case of 
labor troubles, to assault and destroy, and bring 
the name of labor into contempt 

The vast number of these recruiting stations, the | 
prevailing weariness of the “dull country life” 
which leads people to flock from the country to the | 
city, the reckless encouragement of unneeded and! 
undesirable immigration, the uncertainty of em. | 
ployment resulting from unsettled Industrial and 
economic conditions, all contribute to Increase this 
army of crime. 

Whoever makes what headway he can, in any 
way, soever slight, against any one of these con. 
tributing causes, renders a patriotic service. 
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MAXIMILIAN. 


The re-told of the bi 
an and Carlotta in Mex 
unt of the emperor's last d nd hours 
However weak he may have been through his 
am bith and unconscious tool of 
Napoleon, and however inexcusable his assumption 
f the Mexican sceptre, he proved himself at the 
supreme moment of trial a gentleman and a hero 
Refusing to desert those 
themselves by 





story ef empire of Maxi 


a touching 
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as Louis 
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who had compromised 
spousing his cause, when 
pe was still ble and the heirship of the 
Austrian throne offered him again, he 
equally refused to seek safety through hidir 
» take any than those 
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pos: 





was to 
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soldier. 
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Betrayed and captures 
perfect ser d 
tion he insisted upon g' 


he met his fate 





with 








enity, a the morning of his execu 


ing up the place of honor 



























in the middle--to one of the two companions who 
were to suffer with him 
al,” he said, turning to Miramon v 
8 always admire the brave, and on the point 
uf death I wish to give you the place of honor.’ 
And to his other companion, Mejia, he said 
“General, he who has not been rewarded on 
earth, will certainly be in heaven.” 
To each of the soldiers who were to fire upon 
him he gave a gold-piece, saying r sim 
; aim at my And to e officer who 
prayed his forgiveness, “No forgiveness is neces 





sry; you must obey your orders.” 


| France was being continual 





He yielded up his Ife with the ery, “O man 
upon his lipa, and secured for himself personally 
in his heroic end the admiration which we may 
refuse to the ruler —Maximilian. 





THE INTRODUCER OF QUININE. 


An important epoch in the career of Doctor 
Maillot, a distinguished French physician who died 
In Paris lately at the age of ninety-one years, 
illustrates the great timidity of medical scence in 
taking up a new method of treatment or abandon. 
ing an old one. Doctor Maillot is known to the 
medical world as the practical introducer into 
French practice of the use of quinine in the treat 
ment of malarial and other fevers. 


In 1832, when the French were conducting a 
campaign of conquest in Algeria, the mortality 
among the troops and colonists there was frightful 
Hed upon for fresh 
levies of men and youths fo supply this terrible 
loss, chiefly frow’ fever incidental to the climate 
und the Iifé the French in Algeria were leading. 

At that thme the practice of bleeding still pre 
viiled. “Bleed them til they are white.” was the 
injunction which Broussais, the medical master of 
the French, gave to his followers when the condi. 
tlon of the soldiers was reported to him, 

At Bone, in one year, out of an etlective force of 
five thousand tive ‘hundred men, one thousand one 
hundred died of ness in the hospital. Most of 
them had been “bled to the white.” 

At this thne the effects of sulphate of quinine 


















































were known, but few physicians ventured to 
employ it, Maillot had interested himself in the 
new remedy; and going to Bone in the m 





service of th 
would not 1 
was one tu & 
the hospital. 
At first he employed the 
adjunct to the bleeding. fe soon fuund ‘that 
bleeding was killing the men, and that quinine was 
ving them, Lite by little he left off bleeding, 
the great scandal of the me rofession. 
Exactly in proportion as th bleeding ceased, the 
deaths in the hospital dec In two years the 
deaths fell off from one in three and a half, of all 
who entered the hospital, to one in twenty, and 
finally to one in fort 
Maillot, quite naturally enough, beeame an 
earnest opponent of bleeding ; but he was so actively 
resisted and so ceaselessly vilified by members of 
medical profession that he became embittered 
rd his colleagues. 
carly thirty years passed before Maillot saw 
the coniplete iriamph of his tde Doctors con. 
tinued to bleed their patients heartily forall manner: 
ofills. But jo 1960 Maillot was made commander 
of the Legion of Honor and chief of the medical 
staff of the French army, and his influence, with 
others, in bringing about a virtual revolut 
the practice of medicine was fully recoguiz 


vernment, he r 
the frightful mor 


lity 
three and a half men who entered 


which 
























BROUGHT TO ‘TERMS. 


In France, as in some other countries, people 
like to see the highways Improved,—widened and 
straightened,—but would rather it should be done 
at the expense of somebody else. Baron Hauss. 
mann, having been made sub-prefect of a new 
department, had set at work with his usual zeal te 
put the roads in repair, and ordered a troublesome 
and necdlessly sharp curve remedied at the ex- 
pense of a hedge. 

Rut the hedge was dear to its owne 
came in a pass y sub-prefeet, declaring that 
would static je with a gun behind it, and 
irst man who touched it would be sorr: 














and he 


















obody will put 
your consent,” sald bi 
The householder thought he had won 
victory, but the next day he saw a survey 
a line of stakes straight throngh the tin 
his vineyard, He ran to Baron Ha 
“Well, sir,” said the sub-pref 
not let me touch your hedge, Thay 
to tuke posse 
reducing the cur 











no choice but 
ion of your estate, and instend of 
Ushall make the road straight, 
which in one way, of course, will be much better. 
But | am sorry’ for you, and should think you 
would rather let me do as I first intended.” 

The householder thought so, too. At Baron 
Haussmann’s suggestion he went away for a fort. 
night, and when he came home and found the road 
straightened and the damages all repaired, he 












became one of the new oflicer’s ost devoted 


adherents. 





HANG, OR MARRY. 


In the feudal days of Scotland, when noblemen 
thought it no disgrace to steal their neighbors’ 
cattle, a baron protected his vassals from the 
aristocratic cattle-lifter by hanging outright those 
taken red-hand, without waiting for the slow 
process of the law. 


When Sir William Scott was a young Border 
lnird he inade one night a foray on Sir Gideon 
Murray's lands, While driving off a herd of cattle 
he was caught, and being brought. before Sir 
Gideon, ordered’ to be hanged. Hanging a cattl 
thief was such an every-day affair that Sir Gideon 
went abont his ordinary business. But his wife, 
hearing that a handsome youth ef a good family 
couted, sought her husband, and 
claimed : 
what do T hear? 


























You tak’ the 

















prisoner consented, and much to his 
prise, returned home with a bride from 
the neighbor's house he had ridden out to har 





TIMELY WARNING. 








The attitude of England toward the fox is a very 
serious one; that animal, sacred to the chase, must 
be killed in the regulation manner or not at all. A 
little lesson on the subject was given, in his youth, 
to Sir Robert Adair, a once famous diplomatist 

He had been educated at the University of 
Gittingen, and on return to England, visited 







Euston 
ants in Fy 
ed witl 





On one o¢ 
enham wood, 
elebrated 


nis uncle, Lord Keppel, 
ion he went to shoot phea 
ind there he 








ecame acquain 

















cousin, Charles James Fox 

Mr. Fox, the t-natured of men, seeing that he 
vats a shy vouth, did everything in his power to set 
him at ease 

Well, youngun,” said he, “where do you spring 
from?” 

“From Gittingen.” 

“Not much shooting there, I suppose 

“Oh, yes, we used to shoot foxes lied the 
ud, innocently 

Hush uid Fox; “never pronounce that word 
ugain, at least in this house, for if the duke were to 
hear you had killed one of my namesakes, he 
would swear it belonged to Fakenham wood!” 


‘THE YOUTH’S 








uinine merely as an | 









winsome young Laird of Harden, wi’ | 
|-faured lassies in the house o’ yer ain to 
M ®, my dear,” replied the 
the situation. “Wullie shall ta 
1 Meg, or else he'll stretch for it 
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TELEPHONE 8S 


Free to any address, A complete illustrated manual 





_COMPANION 


Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Ade. 
gS 
Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold, 
or Sore Throat, ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches’’ give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 2 cents. (Ade. 
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describing ‘construction and operation of Telephouc 
{and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and materi: 
required. 
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| also the most economical for school wear on eral Stores, or 


account of its great durability. It will outlast any 
two of the ch per outfits and always look better. 

Thoroughly well made of good wool cassimere, 
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j absolutely fast colors. Punts have double seats, 

double knees and patent waistbands, making 
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| Not at all. It is merely a case of 


How Wonderful! cause and effect. The cause was an 
Auicock’s Porous Piasrer placed right over the 
small of the back, Theeffect was the disappearance 

of the lameness so suddenly that “lost ” 
was the only term which could fairly be 

But it is not lameness only that 

thus disappears under the touch of 


Allcock’s 


Porous Plaster 


, It is equally effective in sprains, 
J) > stiffness of the joints, sore muscles, 
pain in the chest, any trouble aris- 
ing from taking cold from accident or over-exertion. 


used. 
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BEAR IN MIND-—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations is as good as the genuine. 


ALLCOCK’S CORN SHIELDS, 
ALLCOCK’S BUNION SHIELDS, 


Brandreth’s Pills 


Have no equal as a relief and cure for 
corns and bunions. 
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Fh liousness, Indigestion and rheumatism. 
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A MODERN OBSERVATORY. 


By the Director of the Lick Observatory. 


| 


T have lived in an observatory for something 
like twenty years now, and I have seen all sorts ‘ 
of visitors and have heard all sorts of questions | 
asked — intelligent ones and otherwise. But 
there are two classes of people who are always 
interested, and who always go away satisfied. 

It is a pleasure to see ther These classes are 
bright, clever schoolboys, and again, good 
artisans and mechanics. 

The mechanics invariably tind pieces of ma- 
ehinery which are built according to principles 
which they understand, only built much finer 
than the work they are used to; hence they are 
interested and instructed. 

The boys, if they are intelligent and willing 
to ask questions, always see much that is sug- 
gestive and that helps to explain how the things 
are done which they know are done; how it is, 
for example, that astronomers can determine 
the position of a star—its celestial latitude and 
longitude. 

Some of the older visitors do not seem to vet 
on so well. They often have a confused notion 
that they are expected to comprehend every- 
thing that they see, and a queer little vanity in 
not being frankly ready to ask for the informa- 
tion which they really want. 

One visitor, grown up, was taken into the 
great dome of the Lick Observatory, which wa. 
tightly closed to keep out the rain. It is built 
of steel, and is about as solid a construction 
ag one can eonceive. This visitor looked at 
the telescope, and then up at the dome, and 
evidently was puzzling over the question of 
how this telescope could see through this dome, 
when finally he asked bis guide, ‘Is the dome | 
transparent ?”" 

That was about the same as asking some one 
else to tell you if you could see through a brick 
wall. If he had asked the natural question, | 
“How do you see the sky through this telescope | 
when it seems to be tightly shut up inside an| 
iron house ?*’ he would bave been told that a part! 
of the roof could be moved so as to leave a clear | 
open window, nine feet wide, all the way from | 
the horizon to the zenith; and furthermore that 
the whole dome could be turned round so as to 
point this window in any direction, east, west, | 
north, south, which practically amounts to being | 
able to take the roof off altogether. But “trans-| 
parent! | 

I suppose that no one of the boys who read | 
The Companion would have asked a silly ques- | 
tion like that. As there are not so very many | 








THE 


directly at the star we wish to observe. There 


| are two circles on the axis, divided into degrees, | magnitudes, and when a new star z comes into 
icroscopes read each | the tield of the telescope, he notes that x is, for.as long as one wishes. 
A| example, of the 744 magnitude. 





ete. Four long horizontal 
circle, and thus fix the latitude of the star. 
level is hanging below the axis so as to test; 
whether the axis is horizontal. \ 


The Use of the Meridian Circle. 


This looks like a very complicated machine, 
and it really is so. But the principles of it are 
quite simple. It is used to do two things: to 
determine the longitudes and the latitudes of 
stars. 

As the axis is horizontal and points exactly | 


, east and west, the telescope must trace out the | all there 1s to it. 


ineridian on the sky when the axis is revolved. 
Suppose the left hand side of the picture is east. 
All the stars on that side will be rising and 
moving toward the west, and every one of them 


Mount Hamilton and 


will crogs the meridian half-way between its own | 


rising and setting. 

Suppose that we point the telescope to Sirins just 
before it reaches the meridian. It will appear in the 
field of view of the telescope and slowly move 
across it in the direc- 
tion of the arrow, thus : eA 

Now in the eyepiece there is a pair of crossed 
spider - lines. The 
telescope is moved 
so that the star pass- 
es exactly along the 
spider-line 8. Thein- 
stant the star reaches 
the vertical spider-line a the observer notes the 
exact hour, minute, second and fraction of a 
second by a clock which is ticking near bim, 
within hearing. 

Suppose.he noted this time for Sirius to be 6h. 


__ * 


A 


* 


40m. 08.0. Now his observation at the telescope 
is done. He rises and goes to one of the 


long horizontal microscopes,—there are 





Meridian Circle. 


astronomical 
editor has asked me to give some account of one! 
here, so that any one can read about what he | 
may not be able to see for himself. 

I shall, then, describe the most important parts 
of a modern observatory, and tell what the prin- 
cipal instruments are for. The pictures will help 
to explain the details, too, especially if the text is 
carefully read. 

In this machine, which is called the ‘meridian 
circle,” the axis is horizontal, and points exactly 
east and west. The telescope must then revolve 
exactly in the meridian. In the picture it ix 
pointing downward, so as to see a star reflected 
in the basin of quicksilver. Usually it is pointed 





observatories in the world, the |” 


four of them on each side in the picture, 
—and looks through it at the circle. 
The circle is divided into degrees, etc., 
and the observer notes that the microscope 
reads, for Sirius, say 10° 0' 0.0. 

Now let us suppose another star z to 
come up to the meridian from the east. 
The telescope is again moved so that x 
moves along the horizontal wire h, and 
the time is noted when x crosses the 
vertical wire a. 

Suppose this time is 7h. Om. 208.5. It 
is clear that this star is 20m. 208.5 east 
of Sirius. (7h. Om. 208.5 ig 20m. 208.5 
dater than 6h. 40m. 08.0.) | The observer 
rises and reads the circle for the star x 
just as he read it for Sirius. Suppose the 
circle reads for z 15° 10° 13.5. Then «| 
4° 10’ 13”.5 north of Sirius. i 
Now if we know the latitude and longi- 
tude of Sirius, we have only to add 20m. 
208.5 to its longitude and 5° 10° 13'.5 
to its latitude to get the longitude and 
latitude of the previously unknown star x. 

The principle is quite simple and clear. 
The details of the process are extremely | 
complicated, but we need not say any-j 
thing about them here. In fact, they are 
nothing but details, and of no special 
interest except to the professional astrono- 
mer. If you ever have occasion to learn 
them, they can be learned, like anything 
else, by paying attention. 

But just now the main point is to see that in 
this particular instrument—the meridian circle— | 
we have a means of determining the eract position 
—longitude and latitude—of any and every star. | 

One more thing is needed to completely describe | 
a star as seen in a telescope. We must not only 
know its position, but also its brightness. 

We call the brightest stars, like Sirius, of the 
first magnitude. The faintest stars that can be 
seen with the naked eye are sith magnitude. | 
The faintest stars visible in a two-inch spy-glass * 
are tenth magnitude; and the faintest stars we 
can see in our great telescope at Mount Hamilton, 
whose object-glass is three feet across, are of the 
serenteenth magnitude. 
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‘The observer carries in his memory a scale of! ‘Ihe use of a telescope mounted equatorially is 
to examine stars or planets at leisure, and for 
The planet is brought 
|to the middle of the field of view, and kejt 
there by the clock. 

The object-zlass of the telescope is up at one 
end of the tube, and an eyepiece at the otber. 
|The chief use of the tube is to keep these two 
' things at exactly the right distance apart. The 
| object-glass makes a picture of the planet close 
;down by the eye-end, and the eyepiece is a 
microscope with which we examine the picture. 

We have a whole set of eyepieces, some magni- 
fying as much as five thousand times, and some 
only two hundred times, and we choose that 
one which gives the best results. 

The Lick Equatorial Telescope. If the stars are quiet and do not twinkle, we 

The great Lick telescope was mounted in 1888, |can use a high power. If they do twinkle, we 
and 1s the largest in the world. The obj-ct-glass | magnify the twinkling just as we magnify the 
star, and it is easy to magnify too much. 

It is the unsteadiness of the air that s-ts a 
limit to the amount of magnifying. The reason 
the Lick Observatory was placed where it is, 
on the very top of a mountain, was because 
the stars were found to be unusually steady 
here, and also because an unusual nuinber of 
days and nights were free from clouds. 

We find that we can often use a magnifying 
power of onc thousand on the moon, and this 
brings the moon to within two hundred and 
forty miles of the earth, because its real distance 
is two hundred and forty thousand miles. On 
rare occasions we can bring the moon even 
closer. 

Besides viewing the planets and stars, aud 
measuring their diameters, their distances apart, 
etc., we can photograph with the great telescope. 
This is done by placing another lens in front 
of the large object-glass, and thus turning the 
celescope into a gigantic photographic camera. 

The negative plate is placed in the focus ani 
exposed as long as is necessary; for the moon 
and the brighter stars a few tenths of a second; 
for the very faint stars several hours. 

Any one of my readers who has a telescope 
and a camera can make interesting and _per- 
baps valuable pictures for himself. He mast 
strap his camera firmly to the telescope, select 
some star and keep it exactly in the middle of 
is three feet in diameter, and the tube is fifty- the field of his telescope while the camera is 
seven feet long. The telescope and mounting | engaged in registering all the stars which fall on 
weigh thirty-seven tons, and the parts that move ! the plate. 
weigh nearly four tons. The highest inagnifying | It will be necessary to have a firm mounting, 
power used on stars is about five thousand times. easy motions to the telescope and some fixed 
It is so arranged that photographs can be taken point in its field of view to put the guiding star 
with it also. on. Try it. 

The meridian circle can only view a star for the 
brief moments while the star is passing from east 
to west across the meridian. The instant it has 
left the field of view it is lost to sight until the 
next day, and then, again, it can be seen only 
for a moment. But some stars we wish to ex- 
amine for a long time continuously ; and this is 
especially true of planets. with a microscope, an eyepiece. In spectram 

We wish to point a telescope at them shortly observations we let the light from the object-giass 
after they rise m the east, and study their pass through one or more prisins, and change the 
appearances during the whole of a long night, image from a pictnre into a rainbow-tinted streak 
until they have sunk low in the west. 

To do this we must contrive a suitable 
mounting for our telescope. The small 
telescope-stands with three legs, such as 
every one has seen, will do for this pur- 
pose, but a much better form is the 
equatorial mounting, as it is shown in the 
pictures of the great telescope at Mount 
Hannilton. 

Here the telescope is directly attached 
to the latitude-axis. Near the end of this 
axis is a divided circle, and the latitude 
of the star you wish to find is set off on 
this circle by moving the telescope. You 
are now pointed to the fight latitude. 
The inclined axis just above the heavy 
iron stand is the longitude-axis, and it 
also is provided with a circle. By turning 
the whole telescope, latitude axis and all. 
around this, the right longitude can be 
reached, and the star is seen in the eye- 
piece. 

But the star is constantly moving from 
east to west, from rising to setting, and 
the telescope must also be moved to follow 
it. There is a provision for this, too. 

There is a powerful clock in the upper- 
most section of the iron pier of the telescope- 
mounting. If we start this clock to going 
and attach it, by merely turning a handle, 
to the telescope, we can make it drive the 
whole tube slowly from east to west, from 
rising to setting. 

If, for instance, the telescope is pointed 
to the sun about sunrise, and if the clock 
is kept wound up, the telescope will, of 
itself, follow the sun all day, and will 
point directly to it at sunset. And it will do, of light, red at one end and violet at the other, 
this for any star, accurately. | and crossed by a lot of very fine, narrow, dark 

This is an enormous convenience in making | lines. 
visual observations, for it saves the observer the| Every star, and the sun, has a set of such lines 
trouble of continually moving the whole telescope | peculiar to itself. Every chemical snbstance—a+ 
to follow the star, which is continually moving | hydrogen, sodium, quicksilver, etc.—also has a 
from rising to setting. | set of lines peculiar to itself. 

When we come to photographing the stars,! We find out which lines belong to hydrogen. 
the clock is a greater convenience even. We for example, by experiments in a laboratory. 
want each star to make a neat round dot on the Observations on a star sometimes show ns these 
photographie plate, even if the exposure is quite | same lines in the star-spectram. Hence it follows 
long, several hours, for instance. Hence it is | that the star is partly composed of hydrogen. 
absolutely essential to have the telescope and the In the same way we can identify other 
photographic plate follow the star precisely substances in the star, and finally can give a 
during the whole ex posure. pretty complete list of the elements which are 


A catalogue of stars is nothing but an orderly 
list of many stars, for each one of which is given 
three things —brightness, longitude, latitude. 

We can determine the ¢#me with a meridian 
circle. We know beforehand the exact time at 
which a star like Sirius ought to cross the 
meridian. We observe it crossing, and note the 
exact time by some clock when it really does 
cross. The difference of these two times is the | 
correction of the clock—and, in principle, this is 
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Spectroscopic Observations. 


‘The most important work which we are dving 
with the great telescope at Mount Hamilton is 
the photographing the spectra of the stars. In 
visual observations we let the object-glass forma 
picture of the object, and we examine this picture 
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present in this star. 
of stars which-are almost infinitely distant is 
determined. 

We can do a far more wonderful thing. 
Sometimes the lines of hydrogen in the star are | 
present ind2ed, but they are slightly, very slightly 
shifted away from their true positions. We are 
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| 





Object-Glass of the Lick Telescope. 


absolutely sure the lines currespond tu hydrogen. 
But what causes the shift in their positions ? 

Tt is caused by the motion of the earth toward 
the star, or, if the shift is the opposite way, then 
by the earth’s motion away from the star. This ! 
conclusion is a little too complex to be fully 
explained here, but an idea of it may he had , 
throngh a familiar and analogous case. 

When you are in a railway train rapidly | 
passing another one, you have noticed the peculiar | 
shriek of the bell of the other engine. The sound 
of that bell is shifted to a higher note as you 
approach the train, and to a lower one as vou 
gradually pass away from it. Nothing is more 
certain than that the bell itself always gives out 
one and the same sound. The shift of the tone is 
caused by your motion, and the amount of the 
shift depends on the velocity of the motion. 

The case is similar for light. If the lines are | 
shifted one way, toward the blue end of the 
spectrum, we are approaching the star; if they 

















Eye-End of the Lick Telescope. 


are shifted the other way, toward the red, we 
are receding. The amount of the shift can be 
measured, and tells us how great our motion is. 

Hence this device enables us to solve this | 
amazing problem: Given a star bright enough to | 

abe seen, but so distant that it is hopeless even to 1 
guess how far off it is; required to find out how | 
fast we are approaching this star in miles per | 
second ! 

How would you like to meet this question in 
your next examination paper? But here is 
another one: Given that such determinations can | 
be made; required to know how fast the whole 
solar system is moving in space, and in what 
direction ! 

You can solve this as follows :—Suppose you 
measure how fast you are approaching or | 
receding from a great number of stars scattered | 
all round the sky. You are approaching star a j 
at ten miles per second; # at nine; c at eight, 
ete.; and you are leaving star L at one mile per 
second; M at two; » at three, etc. Now if you 
had a map of all these stars as below, 


B 


M 
Zz 


you can see that it would be possible to draw 
@ line among them which would show your 
direction of motion (toward a away from z) 
and that it might be possible to calculate the rate 
at which you were moving. In fact it is; and 
this problem—to find out how fast the earth and 
the solar system is moving in space—is the chief 
problem at Mount Hamilton to-day. 

It is on our examination paper, and we expect 
to get an answer that will ‘‘prove.”” 

It may not be very easy to follow this expla- 
nation of the process, but it is worth a little 
trouble to understand the astonishing questions 
which can be solved by modern scientific methods, 
using modern scientific instruments. 





The Buildings of the Lick Observatory. 


In what has gone before, I have described some 
of the work and some of the instruments of a 








modern observatory. The buildings of such an 
establishment are designed to give the insiruments 
and the observers every chance to do the best 
work. 

All the foundations for the telescopes go down 
to the solid rock. All the observing rooms are 


ventilated so that the temperature inside the room 


is the same as that of the outside See if you 








‘the river and gulf coast. 
many of the inhabitants perished, 


‘it. He now resides at Indiantown, 
, and is a dark-skinned, wrinkled little 


the observing room were heated by a stove. 

On the other hand, all the fine astronomical 
clocks are kept in a room which can be warmed 
to one temperature winter and summer, because 
such clocks run better at a constant temperature. 

The domes and the machinery are arranged 
on the best mechanical principles, so as to 
move easily and spare the observer all useless 
trouble,—there is enough trouble that he must 
take anyway,—and finally, every convenience is 
provided to save time and labor. 

I think it isa fine thing that a private citizen 
like Mr. Lick has been able to use a part of his 
large fortune in building one of the greatest 
observatories in the world in one of the- best 
situations, and in providing it with the very finest 
instruments for work. This observatory is a 
department of the State University of California, 
and graduate students are received here to learn 
and practise their profession. 

We have an astronomical society of amateurs, 
which meets here regularly, and beside this 
several thousands of visitors per year, The 








object of the whole institution is to be useful to | 


mankind—by advancing pure science and by 
diffusing the knowledge so gained. 
E. S. Honpen. 
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THROUGH FLAME AND TEMPEST. 


Among the old people at Miramachi, the date 
from which events in local history are reckoned 
is “the great fire.’ Such and such an occurrence 
happened “the year before the fire,’’ or :‘four 
Years after the fire,” so they say with simple 
unconsciousness that the visitor may not know 
what they mean. 

The province and county histories, tov, allude 
to “the Miramachi Fire,” with almost equal 
confidence that the reader must be familiar with 
it. Although sixty-nine years have elapsed since 
that night of flame and tempest, one is an 
alien and a stranger in the estimation 
of the people of that part of New 
Brunswick unless he is familiar with 
the event and the date. 

It is recorded that four thousand 
square miles of magniticent timber, 
lands were burned over. The thriving 
village of Newcastle, then a hamlet 
of about a thousand inhabitants, at 
the mouth of the Miramachi, was 
wholly consumed. So were a dozen 
other villages and settlements along 
How 





was never ascertained. The sudden 
onset of the fire, the cyclonic violence 
of the wind and the great heat which 
accompanied it, were quite out of the 
ugual order of nature. 

Most of those who saw and sur- 
vived the fire have since died. Not 
all of them, for recently I found one 
“oldest inhabitant," who witnessed 


French-Canadian. When I asked 
him if he remembered the “tire,” 
he looked up with sudden interest 
and answered in quaint Canadian 
French, that he did distinctly, as if 
it were but “day before yesterday.” 

He was only a boy then, he said, 
and his life was saved by his taking refuge ina 
pit in which potatoes were stored, or in provincial 
English, a ‘‘potato hole.” The old man told his 
story with much spirit and great fidelity to details. 

His name, he told me, was Louis Bubier. At 
the time of the fire he lived with his family ina 
small house of squared logs on the slope where 
the newer town of Newcastle now stands. ‘The 
cabin was at a little distance below the 
where a large Presbyterian Church, called the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


In this Way the composition ; can decide why it is that such an arrangement | “All the sawmills stopped, but the men said, | thunder. I thought it was ‘a shower coming from 
makes the stars twinkle less than they would if: 


‘There will soon be fall rains,’ and they made up 
the gangs to go into the woods to cut timber, as 
usual. I remember that when one of the gangs 
went past our small house, my grandmother went 
‘to the door and called to them not to go into the 
| forests. 

“<If yon so much as throw down a match 
' when you light your pipes,’ she said, ‘you will 
all be burned up.’ They laughed, and she went 
| back into the house, her head rocking from side 
{to side. She was very old. 

“On the first day of October it was still as hot 
;as Augast, and my grandmother said to my 
; father, ‘Acole, this is the good time for you to 
‘dig a well.’ So that day father and I dug a great 
hole not far from our house door. Next day we 
dug deeper still, and threw out great heaps of 
fresh gravel; but all the gravel was dry. On the 
i third day we had a large hole many feet deep. 
| “Every bour my grandmother came out to 
j look down into the hole—she could not sit still in 
her chair long, but often came to the door and 
looked at the sky and the hay, for she had second 
| sight. 

“By and by, that day, we saw her fetching 
; boards from the mill-yard. She dragged them, 
one at a time, and laid them ina little pile near 
our door. Father said to her, ‘Old mother, you 
| must not do so.’ But she put her palms against 


what I see.’ 

“We said nothing more to her, and that 
evening she laid the boards over the hole which 
we had dug. Then, with the ash-pan she scraped 
‘gravel over the boards. She was very old, and 
we thought her mind was disordered, so we let 
her do as she pleased. 
| ‘Next day we dng our potatoes and when 
Narcisse and Marie bad picked them up from 
between the rows of hills, father carried them into 
the pit, which was a hole in the ground, eight or 
nine feet deep, covered with logs and turf, all but 
one small hole at the top. 





“I remember that day very well, for it seemed 





Grandmere Bubler's Preparations. 


hotter than any before it. All the afternoon the 


sun was red as blood and looked larger than 1! 


ever saw it before, or since. Grandmother Bubier 
was still all the time going to and fro, and often 
stood long at the door of our house, looking at 
the sky. 


| “Toward night we believed that a rainstorm 
| was at hand, for a great black bank of cloud rose | thinking it was useless to try to escape, sat down 


hill) 


“Douglas Church,” had been erected that year, ' 


1825. Already the village was the centre of a 
flourishing lumber business. Around it, to the 
northwest, west and south, the country was 
covered with noble pine forests. 


Acole Bubier, Louis’ father, worked in one of , 


the sawmills and also cultivated a few acres of 


land, where he raised potatoes, garden vegetables © 


and buckwheat. Besides Lonis, then about twelve 
years old, there were seven other children. One, 
a girl named Marie, was a year older than Lonis. 
The boy next younger was called Narcisse, the 
mother, Gadelle; the grandmother was always 


known either as La rie/le—the old woman—or | 


Grandmére Bubier. 

“Ah! but it was drouthy that autumn," said 
the old provincial, as nearly as I can translate 
his words, ‘‘very hot, very dry. The grass and 
the weeds bad withered in the heat, so that they 


would crumble to tinder when one took them in_ 


his hand. The brooks and wells were all dry, 
too—we had to fetch all our water from the river, 
which was also very low. No rain fell in all the 


month of August; and only one little shower, 
just a few drops, in September. 

“It grew so dry that when one would go out to 
walk in the woods, every little twig would snap 


anti dust fly up under one’s feet. The marshes 


became all hard-baked, with great sun-cracks 
across thenr, and the bog-gr 


yellow. Our potatoes were no larger than little 


‘ass and reeds turned 








hen’s eggs in size, ax.4 turned green in the hills. 


over the forest in the west. The sun went out of 
sight in it. We thought there would soon be a 
shower, and every one was glad. 

“The black cloud rose very slowly, and some 
said it did not look quite like clouds. 

«When father and I went in to our supper we 
found that my mother was very angry, for my 
grandmother had taken many of the things in 
the house and put them into the new well, even 
the tin dishes. 

“The first black man I ever saw was then in 
Newcastle, preaching, and that night he held a 
meeting by candle-light in the house of a man 
named Hardwick. I stood outside where I could 
look in throngh a window and see his black face 
and woolly hair. The evening was very dark, 
for the cloud had risen over nearly all the sky. 
Yet in the west there was a light—the northern 
lights, some said, for we often saw them there 
and supposed they betokened a change of weather. 

“It was a tawny kind of light, and I heard a 
lumberman say that it must come from woods 
on fire far up the river. But most of us were 
listening to the man and were 
amused to see his thick lips and woolly hair. 

“After 
good way off up the river, 


black much 
a time we outsiders heard a drum a 
and some said that a 
platoon of soldiers was coming into town, or that 
anchored in the bay. Alsoa 





a man-of-war 
low, rumbling noise, which we took to be distant 
thunder, the 
stopped talking. 

“As we went toward home this roaring noise 


caine to us whenever preacher 


sounded more plainly, and seemed too steady for 


j her forehead, and said, ‘My son, Acole, I know \ 
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jthe other side of the hill, and ran home. It 
; Toared strangely, and the wild light in the west 
looked very strange, too. But of all the strange 
| sights the strangest was the forms of animals 
i vaguely outlined on the hilltop against that 
queer light—animals that we believed to be deer 
and bears coming forth from the woods. 
| “When I got to our house our folks were 
| standing out-of-doors. None of the children were 
abed. Grandmother Bubier was dragging the 
feather-beds out to the new well. Now the air 
had a smoky smell, and all the world seemed 
darker for that amazing and yet dull light in the 
; west. 

-Then, as sudden almost as a flash of lightning. 
a great sheet of fire rose high over the top of the 
hill! Immediately other sheets of flame streamed 
up into the sky, around to the west and north- 
west. In an instant all was bright as day. It 
was the most terrifying sight which I ever 
witnessed. 

“Every one who saw it shouted or screamed -- 
it seemed as if the whole town cried out at once. 
Dogs barked and howled, horses snorted and 
galloped, cattle lowed and bawled in as great 
terror as the people. 

“Some shouted, ‘It's the Judgment Day! The 
world's on fire! The Judgment Day has come!’ 
Many cried, and some fell on their knees, praying 
aloud. So frightened that I knew not what to 
do, I stood staring at the flames that darted far 
up into the sky from behind the hill. 

“The new church on the top of the hill burst 
into flame and in a moment was all ablaze. Till 
this we had felt no wind, but then a tornado 
struck the place suddenly. Boards, beams and 
shingles from the church, all ablaze, were whirled. 
high into the air and fell over the whole village.” 

“The sky seemed full of flaming clouds, for 
such was the violence of the wind that great 
| branches from pine-trees along the hilltop were 
| twisted off and carried hundreds of feet into the 
| air. Like birch bark they burned, and wherever 

they fell, they wrapped houses, mills and umber 
; piles in flames. 

«In three minutes all Newcastle 
was on fire, and the people, many 
of them in their night-clothes, fled 
shrieking, some toward the river, 
some to the marsh. 

“Narcisse and 1 were so frightened 
by the glare, the roaring and the 
flaming fire-clouds in the sky, that 
we started to run away headlong, 

~~ but my father seized us and by main 
4 force dragged us to the potato-pit, 
where my grandmother and mother 
had already put the smaller children. 
When we were all in there my father 
closed the hole at the top, all except 
one little crack, for the air was full 
of sparks and brands, and our house, 
shed and fences were burning with 
the rest of the village. 

“Down in'the hole we still heard the 
ruaring; it seemed to come nearer 
and we feared that we should suf- 
focate, or be baked by the heat. A 
little dog came whining, scratched at 
the hole, and jumped down amony 
us. Smoke and a few embers drove 
into the hole, but we quenched 
them and were wonderfully pre- 
served there, while more than a 
hundred of our fellow-villagers per- 
ished. A great many put out on 
‘the narrow bay in bateaux, or on rafts, which 
were swamped by the fury of the wind and waves. 
| Not a few were obliged to run into the water with 
| nothing better than a plank or a log to float them. 

Several swam across to the south shore. 
; “The idea that the end of the world had come 
| took possession of a great many, and some, 





‘on the earth and were burned in their own door- 
yards. 
“Very few saved anything—not “even their 
money, which was burned in the houses and 
stores. It was thought that a thousand head 
| of cattle and horses perished, and next day the 
charred bodies of many deer, moose and bears 
were found about the site of Newcastle. 
‘In less than an hour the town, as also the 

surrounding forest, was wholly burned up, and 
: 80 great had been the fury of the fire that there 
| were few smoldering beams or trees left behind. 
| All were burned up at once. 
| “Of our house nothing remained save a few 
| white ashes, but the household things in the well 
; Were saved, for Grandmother Bubier had drawn 
gravel over the boards that covered it. 
| Above ground the air was scorching during 
| the entire night, and we kept to the pit for the 
most part; but before noon the next day the wind 
changed, and fog, with cooler weather, set in 
| from the sea. 
| cave had onr small potatoes left ns, and did 








not suffer so much from want of food as many 
others. 
the flesh of animals that had perished in the fire. 


Some of the people were compelled to eat 





“The entire Miramachi country was a blackened 
desert. Its great pine forests had disappeared 
Literally nothing was left except ashes, and but 
for the kindly supplies of breadstuffs sent us 
from other districts of the province and from 
the United States, a great many of the survivors 
would have died from starvation during the 





following winter.” Jesse E. Lincouy. 








SONG OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


men, ye are wise, ye mortals are wise,— 
vith work of your hands and sight of your eyes! 
With reaching down deep to record what Hes 
On earth's burning heart; with reading the skies, 
And telling the stars—O men, are ye wise? 
‘or secrets T know, 
As onward I flow— 
From ons long gone 
Fre yet he had won 
Your place ‘neath the sun— 
Aye, secrets ye yearn 
‘Oo urapple and learn. 


0. 
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And ripples that sport o’er my bosom in glee, 
And joyously sing their bright way to the sea, 
Are hints of a far and a deep mystery 
Your hands cannot fathom, your eyes ¢1 
And many a legend of lake'and of fountai 
Is rocked in my waves, and lulled to its rest, 
And inany a streain from its home on the mountain 
Has poured its wild song in my fathoinless breast.— 

Deep, deep, ‘neath my tide 

Thold and 1 bide 
The cyphers and runes 











honest youth, @ useful manhood, so that in old 
age he shall bring to us memories as sweet as this 
rose which told of a long-past but noble deed ? 


——__+4-—___—_ 


BUILDING A WAR-SHIP. 


A year ago last March, says a writer in the 
Century Magazine, Mr. Tracy, ex-secretary of the 
navy, announced that the building of our new 
battle-ships, of which the Indiana had been 
launched, entitled the United States to rank fifth 
among the naval powers of the world. The story 





| of the requirements which led to their building is a 


most interesting one. 


A battle-ship may be best defined, perhaps, as a 
fort of toughened steel, under and around which a 
boat has been built. In other words, it ts a floating 
fortress. It is meant to fight, and never to run 
away. 

When Mr. Tracy decided to build these modern 
Dattle-ships, he summoned Lieutenant Lewis 

ixon, the superintending constructor at Cramp's 
shipyard in Thiladelphiasthen under thirty years 
of age, and told him to make # crude design for 
sucha craft as he had indicated. At that time no 
vessel larger than seventy-five hundred tons had 
been launched in this countr; 

Proceeding upon an eighty-five hundred ton 

is, Mr. Nixon built a steel’ fort, put as heavy 
uns in It and on it as he safely could, and then 


























And mystical tunes 
Of Mays aud of Junes 
That ages ago came to sing and to bide 
On iny echoing shores, ere your hero wide-eyed 
With wonder descried 


My far-reaching waters, and looked with amaze 
On the length and the depth and the breadth of my 


wa 
Thark to the voice of the Storm-King’s loud call, 
Lhark, but his might cannot hold ine in thrall. 
‘alnt, floating zephyr, the tornado strong, 
passed o'er my bosom for centuries long, 
With raging and roaring, in dreamful repose, 
Yet bides not my current, forever it flows, 
On, on to the deep, 
Where ever shall sleep 
The records ye long for, but which I must keep! 
The wonderful lore 
Of the white morning frore, 
The glittering sheen 
On the tall fir-tree green, 
The icebergs that freeze 
In the far polar seas, 
The rent and the groan 
Of boulder and stone— 














Are sounding and swelling my grand monotone! 
O men, like yain shadows, ye come and ye Ko, 
Ye delve and ye suffer, ye'toll and ye sow; 

Your labor is weary, your knowledge |s slow. 
Ye ‘aters, but never, I trow. 

i gather my wisdom, or learn what Ik 
s onward and onward and onward I flow. 


ZITELLA COCKE. 
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A DEAD CITY. 


O’er lone Pompeti when the wild bird flies, 
Slower its pinions and more sad ita song + 
The wind that steals its trembling walls amon, 
Howis hollower there, and there more softly sighs 
Of ruin, death, and fatal destinies. 
‘The sllence paipitates as ‘twere the strong 
Pulse of « giant heart to break e’er long 
Beneath the weight of unsaid miseries. 
In utter sadness o’er the amber waves 
The setting sun flings forth his laat good-bye 
The infinite bosom of the hills and caves 
Re-echoes to the universal sigh— 
A city which the sunlight seantly laves, 
‘Dead in the past, dead now, again to die. 


MARGARET THOMAS. 
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A DEAD BARON’S LEGACY. 


In an old German town in Pennsylvania a! 
singular custom was observed one day in June of | 
this year. It was called The Feast of Roses, 
and had its origin in an: incident which occurred 
nore than a century ago. 

A German baron became possessed of large tracts 
in Pennsylvania, and being a man anxivus to | 
build up the Christian faith in the wilderness, ° 
he gave a certain share of the ground to the 
Lutheran congregation, for the erection and | 
support of a church. | 


7 Fi le 
The only payment asked in return was a red | 


rose to be given in the month of June to the 
donor, or to any of his descendants who might 
visit the church in future years. 

This curions payment has been made but four 
times since the good baron’s death. One of his 
lineal descendants visited the church last June. 
The village made a féte of the day, and the streets 
and houses fairly reddened with roses. 

In the church a joyful thanksgiving service was 
held, during whieh the history was told of the 
work for the poor and sick and erring which had 
been done for a hundred years, by the help of a 
man who long since was crumbling to dust in his : 
grave. Th rose was presented with ceremony, 
but nothing is said of the man to whom this 
singular payment was made. 

It is money, as a rule, which many of us hope 
to inherit from our dead ancestors; but who, even 
in these mercenary days, would not be richer and 
happier for the gift of a poor rose, which should 
tell that one of his blood had long ago tried to 
uplift and make better the world ? 

Gruff old Thomas Carlyle, who seldom found 
occasion to be grateful for his lot, once visited the 














village in which his father had worked as a 
mason. | 
* There, standing upon a solid stone bridge which 





hir father had built, he thanked God for him as 
a man of industry and stern honesty. 

In this country, social life having become more 
settled and enduring, the traditions of our fore- 
fathers are likely to meet us at every step. This 
ancestor may have been a saint and that one a 
thief. We cannot disown them. A certain weight 
of their shame or glory will rest on ns, even 
nst our will, althouth we are not responsible 
for it. : 

But there is one member of the family for 
Whom we are responsible. His doings follow us 
like our shadow. He meets us at every turn, 
ignore him as we will. He faces us in old age 
with the record of every folly of our youth. God 
may forgive. He will not blot the record out. 

How shall we make a friend of him? Can we 
sive him the record of an innocent childhood, an 











| it contraband of war. 


faleulated the dimensions of the boat on which it 
| must float. After Mr. Tracy had looked at the 
figures, and listened to the explanation of them, he 
thrust them aside, with this remark: 

“P don't know much about. these details and 
dimensions. What I want to know {3 whether, if 
you let all these guns go off at once, they would 
reat the delivery of the guns on those batile ships 
the English and French are building.” 

“They would not, Lam sorry to say 
young éonstruetor. 

“Go back and 
secreta 














replied the 





make them do it,” said the 








tons to the displacement of the vessel, and in a day 
or two sought the secretary. 

“Now will they beat those foreign boat: 

xecretary. 
x said the constructor, “I am afraid they 
won't beat them, but they'll nearly do go.” 
and make them do it,” said the secre. 
tary again, adding, “We can launch just as big 
boats as any one else." 

Mr. Nixon went back, and the third time hit the 
mark, producing plans for a ten thousand three 
hundred ton vessel such as the Jndiana. 

‘That he did successfully what he was ordered to 
do, is shown by the fact that the main batteries of 
the English battle ships, Victoria and Royal Sorer. 
eqn, ave planned to hurl six thousand pounds of 
metal at a single discharge, while the Jndiana, of 
nearly four thousand tons’ less displacement, ind 
drawing three feet less of water, hurls sixty-eight 
hundred pounds of metal ata sti Ke OF 
her main batteries. 





asked 
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TRUE CHIVALRY. 


General Maury tells a story, worthy of ever. 
Jasting remembrance, about a South Carolina 
soldier, Colonel Haskell, whose arm was shattered 
so that amputation at the shoulder was necessary. 





|The surgeon was about to administer chloroform 


when Haskell said, “Stop, doctor! You must have 
very little chloroform since the enemy has declared 
Is it not so?" “Yes, colo. 
Then keep it for some pour soldier who 
needs it. Tenn do without.” Another anecdote of 


a similar kind is thus related by General Maury: 


General M. C. Butler, of South Carolina, was 
seriously wounded and med for life at the 
battle of Brandy Station. He and a young captain 
named Farley had just come out of action in the 
early morning, and were laughing together over 
some amusing Incident they had noticed. At that 
moment 4 on-ball came bounding at them. It 
struck Butler's leg above the ankle, tore through 
his horse, and cut off Farley's leg above the knee. 

Down they all went. Butler began to stanch the 
blood with his handkerchief, and advised Farley 
how to do the same. Captain Chestnutt, Lieutenaut 
tler’s 




































Rhett and other officers came running to Bu 





help; but at that moment he observed that 

dying horse was struggling, and seemed likely to 

ush its rider. 

so atonce to Farl 

you more than I do.” 
They did as they wer 








ley!” cried Butler. “He needs 








hidden, and. rley was 
placed in a litter.” He asked them to bring his leg 
and put it, too, in the litter. Then he xa’ 

“Now, gentlemen, you have done all forme that 
ta possible. 1 shall be dead in an hour. God bless 
vou for your kindne Tbid you all an affectionate 
farewell. Go at once to Butler 

That evening Butler's leg was dressed in the 
hogpital just as poor y breathed his last. The 
two men had never seen each other till that morn 
Tye. 

“Henceforth,” say 
not need to go to SiF Philip sidney 
of noble self-sacrifice.” 





























General Man we shall 
for an example 
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AFRAID OF THE FIERY 


Mr. Carl Hagenbeck was at Munich in 188%, on 
the occasion of the famous centennial féte. He 
had with him a large number of his “pets,” and on 
the day of the grand procession was marching in 
it with eight elephants, walking two and two. All 


DRAGON, 





went well until the elephants came toa point where | 


xome one had been allowed to set up an enormous 
sheet iron dragon, hideously painted, which at that 
moment emitted a wild, brazen shriek, and began 
to belch forth flames and sparks. 


The four leading elephants took fright, and ran 
aw headlong, through the provenion and alon; 
the crowded street. In vain Mr. Hagenbeck called 
to them. The yells of the dragon drowned his 
voice. The elephants, too, were trumpeting almost 
as loudly as the steam dragon itself; and the out 
cry of all combined was immediately swallowed up 
by the still greater uproar of the multitude, as the 
pani areal right and left. 

“If ever [ran in my life,” »: 

I ) then after those elep! 
the rear had also taken al nd made a dash 
re agile then than 
hound through, and 1 


after their comrad 
at present, and 
must dd, over numbers of the good people. 
“Taetually caught up with those runay 
elephants as they plowed through the throng. 
two foremo-t were chained together, and running 
in between them as th forged ahead, T caught 
hold of the chain and shouted then to each b. 
ordering them to stop. Tt was useless. They 
too panic stricken to heed me, In vain Tent 
andl commanded them, On they 1 trumpeting: 
shrilly. 
Af every Instant Pwas in the utmost danger of 
being trodden on, or crushed to death betwixt 
them, as they swayed together. Sul TP kept hold 
of king to them, trying to calm then 
fe tit was a very serious matter, 
th wns had been injured already: 
“For a’ mile or more we rushed on. My br 
y exhausted. Atlength, ata turn of the 




















Mr. Hagenbeck, 
for the four in 
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‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| 
Mr. Nixon went back, and added one thousand 





street, I contrived to halt them in front of the walls 
ofa house against which I was nearly crushed to 
death. Ilere I should have gained the ascendar 
over my charges but for the senseless shouts of the 
crowd and the shrieks of women from the windows 
over our heads. The outcry started them off again, 
faster than before. 

“At last, utterly exhausted, f lost my hold on the 
two leaders and’ fell out behind them, but fortu- 
nately escaped being trodden on. I was quite 

nd more dead than alive. 

‘A few hundred yards farther on the two leading 
elephants, now worse terrified than ever, rushed 
bodily into a public house beside the street, the 
double doors of which stood wide open and were 
very lofty. The house was full of people, most of 
whom had no opportunity to escape. * 

“The two elephants ran in among them, crushing 
several unfortunates beneath their feet, and to 
complete the tragedy, two others of the eight 
crowded blindly fn after them. Then the floor 
gave way and sank, precipitating elephants and 
people into the cellar. Ach! that was a dreadful 
sight! 

Many were hurt, and some were killed ‘ight. 
1 lost two of my elephants. As was natural, a 

reat hue and cry was raised against me, and a 
fong-winded police Investigation followed. After 
n great deal of testimony had been taken, the 
blame was finally placed where it betonged—on 
the flery dragon, and J was acquitted. 

“They have erected a new public house now on 
the sité of the old one, and given it the name of 
‘The Four Wild Elephants.’ 
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FROM DAY TO DAY. 


OCTOBER 11, 1864. 


swimming-drawere? No, sir, you would have ca 
your clothes, your boots, your hat; and being 
taken all by surprise, you would most Mkely be 
drowned. As for me, if I were in such & porition 
I should save myself easily.” 


o-—___ 








ABLES. 


California is the biggest world in the countr;. 
wrote a small boy, passing the winter at Coronaé 
to his nurse in New York. All Californians er 
the sentiment, for they, as some one say ‘irrigate, 
cultivate and exaggerate.” But then they have 
stupendous facts upon which to build stories thar 
seem almost too big for belief. Miss Sanborn. in 
her book, “A Truthful Woman in Southern Cali 
fornia,” tells of a man who got lost in a mustart 
field, though he was on horseback. 


At San Diego she saw a tomato.vine only eizht 
months old which was nineteen feet hi ane 
twenty-five feet wide, and loaded full of 

ry. A man picking the tomatoes on a ste) 
ladder added to the effect. 

A Gold-of-Ophir rose-bush at Pasadena had thre 
hundred thousand blossoms—vouched for by .be 
owner. 

There are pumpkins that weigh two hundred aod 
ty-alx pounds and are xeven feet in circumfer 
cucumbers seven feet long, seven bect= 
weighed five hundred pounds; three bites can le 
taken at a strawberry; and the eucalyptus shoots 
often grow twenty feet the first year. carrying with 
them in their rapid ascension the stakes to which 


CALIFORNIA VEGE 
































From day to day. 
Take no thought for the morrow. 
Vhy hope or why remember, 
Or in the white December 
Kun idly out to borrow 
The roses of the May? 


a 


From day to da 
‘This moment 
With which 
And loose th 
That flows a 
And quenches 


ye 

is the lever 

to lift the mountain, 

he prisoned fountain 
lows forever, 

hirst for aye. 











From day to day, 
There is no wider measure, 
Bravely as you may will it. 
Striving you cannot fill it, 
Sn, Nfe's fmmortal treasure 
I, hidden in the Day. 
ANNIE L. MUZ: 
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NOT THE SAME GIRL. 


The following anecdote has both a comical and a 
pathetic side. What a long time fifty years are in 
the life of a human being! And how far apart, 
| how unlike in tastes, feelings, opinions and habits, 
men and women can become, who in childhood 
slept under the same roof, attended the same 
school, and dreamed of nothing but of being 
friends forever! A gentleman whose “courtly 
manners” were mentioned in all the newspapers 
when he died, a few years after this incident, 
fancied in his old age that he wished to see his 
boyhood friends, and most of all, the fair young 
girl whose love, long years before, he almost, but 
not quite, had dared to ask. 

He forgot country mamers, and called at half. 
past eleven in the forenoon. He was asked to 
walk “right out into the kitchen,” as there was no 
fire anywhere else. 

His éarly admiration stood before him, in a worn 
calico dress, no collar, and a wide and not fault 
lessly clean’apron. Her half-combed, grizzly hair 
was tucked under a rusty black lace cap, trimmed 
with faded pur ie ribbon. e had no teeth, and a 

















they were tied. 
' At Santa Barbara is the largest Lima bean ranch 
jin the world. Sixteen hundred acres are planted 


(to beans, and last year thirty-six tons of bean- 
| were used in planting. 

“tite beans Ho not need to be “poled,” for thes 
show no desire to climb, but lie lazily along the 
ground. Eleven gang-plows, four plows to a ganz, 
cach drawn by six horses, are started as soup a. 
the spring rains are over. 

Each gang plows seven acresaday. The harrow. 
ing. planting, harvesting and threshing are all dove 
by machinery in the same big way. One hundred 
ahd twenty carloads of beans are annually shipped 
from this ranch, after what fs needed has D 
reserved for seed. The profits are said to be sixty 
thousand dollars yearly. 
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TRUTHFUL. 


Even in this intelligent age of the world there 
are too many people who believe in the humbug 
gery of “fortune-telling ;” but tf all so-called 
“fortune-tellers” were as frank as the one men- 
tioned in the following story, which is borrowed 
from. the Detroit Free Press, and which may or 
may not be true, they would have fewer patron: 
than they now have. 

A man was having his fortune told. “1 sec 


said the “seventh daughter of the seventh davz! 
”” contracting her eyebrows, “I see the name 







es,” said the sitter, indicating that be had 
heard the name before. 

“The name seems to have given you a great ¢ 
of trouble.” 
“It has." 

“This John is an intimate friend! 
“That's 80,” he said, wonderingly. 
‘ “And often leads you to do things you are sorts 
‘or.”” 
“Troe; every word.” 
“His influence over you is bad.” 
| «Right again.” 
| “But you will soon have a serious quarrel, when 
| you will become estranged.” 
i" “1m glad of that. 























. 
Now spell out his whole 





huge pair of silver-bowed spectacles were pushed 
up on her brown, wrinkled forehead! 

Fifty-two years before, they had parted with a 
kiss, and he had been intending to meet her with 
one, and thus bridge the chasm of vears. But he 
changed his mind when through his gold-bowed 
glasses he took in the picture before him. 

Wiping her hands on her apron, she gave him a 
hearty handshake, and bade him “sit right down,” 
adding that they were “killing hogs and trying up 
Jard.”” but if he would “stay to dinner, ie would 
have “a fire put in the front room.” 

Of course he declined the invitation, and for his 
own comfort, as well as for ber convenience, he 
determined to make his call short. Still, he must 
something complimentary before leaving: but 
what could he say 

Just then the 

































‘d boiled over, and with a shrill 
jery to her daughter to “come quick,” the woman 
jumped up and caught hold of the kettle. The 
smoke and perfume were in themselves far from 
agreeable; but they were grateful to the caller, as 
they gave him a chance for the desired compliment. 
“Your step has lost none of its elasticity since 
the evenings we sauntered together 
banks of the R—,” he said, “while this” 
out his gold-headed cane. 
min 
“Yes,” answered the woman 
kitten; and I've thought ever 
here, thar I w 
me as it has y 




















holding 
‘is needed to support 











"mAs spry asa 
nce you've’ been 
Jad enough time hadn't changed 
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KEEPING IN PRACTICE. 


General Thigbault, in recounting the story of his 
life, dwells at some length upon his experiences in 
the swimming-school on the bank of the Seine. 
Among the habitués of the plice was one man who 





them. He came to the school three times a wee! 
| and General Thiébault thus describes him: 


He was about forty years old, tall, thin, serious- 
looking, and carried ‘himself like an aristocrat. 
He always came straight into the school in his 
street dress, his hat on his head, his c buttoned 
up to his chin, gloves on and cane in hand. 

Without paying attention to any one, he walked 
along the platform, drawing nearer and nearer to 

the edge, and then suddenly, and 
to all appearance as much'to his 




















foot slipped, and into the river 
he tumbled. 
The first time ] saw thia per. 
formance TF supposed it was an 
aceident, and was preparing to 
go tothe man’s reseu: 
when I saw him pic 
up his hat, put it on 














between his teeth and 
strike out for the plat. 
form. 
Having reached the 
platform, he retired to 
dressing-room, out 
ft which he present 
emerged wearing 
hathing-suit like 
rest of us. By 
halldisposed to believe him er: 
when PT ventured to ask an explanation of his 
strange behavior, he replied: 

“sir, we learn to awimn In order to be able to save 
ourselves if we should ever tall into the river. 
Now, then, if such an aceident: should happen to 
you, do you Imagine that you would be dressed in 








the 
this 








time Powa 



















tlong the | 


had opinions of his own, and a mind to exercise | 


surprise as to any one clse’s, his | 


his head, put his cane | 


name.” 

The fortune.teller opened one eye and carefulls 
studied the face of her visitor. Then she wrote 
| some cabalistic message and handed it to him in 
exchange for her fee. ee 

“Do not read it until you are at home,” she said, 
solemnly. “Itis your friend’s whole name.’ 

When he reachéd home he lit the gas and gravelr 
examined the paper. There he read, in picket 
fence characters, the name of his “friend :” 

“DemtJohn!” 


| 




















EXASPERATING REASON. 

A friend of the poet Shelley says that he was 
most fanciful in his habit of forming some wild 
theory and then seeking confirmation of it in the 
events of every y life. If they did not bear him 
out, he was naturally indignant. One particular 
encounter with a prosaic Englishman must have 
been somewhat astonishing to the man, who was 
not accustomed to poets and their modes of rea~ 
oning. 

At one time, Shelley saw the zodiac in every 
thing, and as he was pissing an inn with his friend. 
he_ noticed th the house bore the sign of the 
*Horse-Shoes 

There were four on the sign, and he immediately 
came to the conclusion that y had been handed 
down from remote antiquity, to represent the 
compartments of the zodiac," He step) vt into the 
house. 

“Your sign is the ‘Horse-Shoes,’” he said to the 
landlord, 

ey 
































ays four horse shoes 





mostly, 
Iwatys 2” 

“I think I have seen three.” 

“I cannot divide the zodiac into three,” sl 
Shelley, musingly. “But it's mostly four? Do 
you know why it’s mostly four?” 

; “Why, sir, I suppose because a horse has four 
Ne 











The pose hounded dub of the. hauke. In -etett 
indignation, crying to his friend, “Did yon ever 
see such a fool!" 





GOVERNMENTAL 


A paragraph in the “Life of General Sir Hope 
! Grant.” who did great service for England as a 
military commander in India and in China, throws 
aeurtous side-light upon some of the thrifty tradi. 
tlons of the British government. 


After General Grant’s return from China te 
England, he eived at the hand of the queen at 
Buekingham Palace the Grand Cross of the Bath. 
He was proud of the decoration, but his Mographer 
adds that such houurs are not Withont expense te 
the receiver. 

He finds among Sir Hope's papers a bill vouched 
for by “Albert Woods, Lancaster Herald,” to the 
amount of eighty-four pounds, four shillings, for 
sages and disbursements for the matricu 
lation of your arms, ete. CB." 

Odder a document from the same Albert 
Woods. ster Herald,” calling upon sir Hope 
Grant to send back the insignia of his former lower 

‘order, K. C. B.—Knight Commander of the Bath- 
for the use of Her Majesty's government! 

It is a good old rule, for governments as for mew 

and the pounds will 


ECONOMY. 















































Take care of the pennie: 


| take care of themselves.” 








THE YOUTH’S : 
| to spend a week, aud alone. 1 never had been 
away from father and mother before. 


“Grandfather met me at the station, and then 


Y f = 
OCTORER 11, 1894. COMPANION 
' “Il dare any of your genii to do what 
| telephones do,” said papa, as mamma came in 
| with the light. 


Fannis L. BRENT. 


began a week of glorious good times. I don't, as 
think I've ever had such a good time since. The’ 
days just flew. Not one of them was long A HINT TO SCHOLARS. 


‘enough for all the sight-seeing grandmother 
planned for me, and I didn't have time to miss 
mother and father. 
“But when ] awoke on Friday morning it was’ 
! raining hard. There was something dreary in 
the very sound of it, and it made me feel badly, | 
| thongh I couldn't tell how. 
“I couldn't eat any breakfast. and I saw grand- | HE KNEW WHAT HE WANTED. 
father and grandmother look at me and then at When Aunt Matty came from the country she | 
each other, and smile. Grandmother gave mea , brought a bunch of fresh catnip in her trunk, 


Wariesk Frrave. 


A dear little dunce of a girl, Ann Eliza, 
Dreamed that she dined with the Common Divisor. 
They ate up the rule 
She had studied at school, 
And at once she began to grow rapidly wiser. 
ALM. PB. 








AT BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
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He was writing a note to his mother, 
For you see he had so wuch to say, 
A great many questions to ask her, 
He had been from home nearly all day. 


Of course he must be very careful 
Not to tell her he missed her to-night, 
Nor how he had worked ali day, trying 
To keep the terrs back—out of aight. 


But he’d ask If the pony was lonesome, 
And whether the kittens had grown, 

And if Jack had his place at the table 
Close by her—* But tt Isn't his own, 





































“And you tell him he can only keep It 
Just while Pm away.” This he wrote 
While the tears kept coming and coming, 

And big lumps swelled ap tn his throat. 


Then he told her what he'd been doing 
Since he left home such ages ago— 
‘Twas really only this morning, 
But some days are long ones. you know. 







“Give my beat love to 
T must get into bed, m: 
Then the poor little baby lips trembled 
As he added, “1 wish you were here. 


k and the pupples, 


“Edo want to say ‘good night’ awful, 
1 wonder so much if you know, 
But, mamma,” the sobs now came faster, 
“Don't think I'm one Lit homesick, though!" 
MARKY CHANOON, 











ge ee | big pile of books to look 
at, but some way I 
A MODERN FAIRY TALE. didn’t care for them, 
Papa came into the sitting-room just at dusk, ‘thongh I liked to read 
and found Johnny straining his eves over a book as well as you do. 
at the west window, “1 wandered all over 
“Put your book away, Johnny-boy,” be said.| the house, from the 
‘It's too dark to read. | kitchen to the attic; and 
Johnny’s papa was young and tall and strong, | when grandmother and 
and had merry bine eyes, and Johnny looked as|I sat down to lunch 1 
though he would grow up to be just such a man. jtried hard to eat, but 
“O papa, Aladdin had such a good time!" he every bite seemed to 
said, scrambling on to papa’s knees before the choke me, and at last I 
fire. “I wish I could have lived when there were just gave up and went 
fairies and genii."* out in the hall and lay 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 


It was sweet in sultry summer, 
On my first to wander slow, 

But now in the golden autumn 
For my second let us go, 

While my shole are lightly dropping 
On the'withered leaves below. 





CONCEALED W 


1. My cap Is to look like yours 
2. y, Dora, piers are never made of glass. 
3. That cupon [ardently desire to taste. 

4. Your plan certainly fs good. 

‘his pea really is sprouting. 

ncle Remus" kettle is on the stove. 

The florist has the new Radag geraniun. 
8 Bombay on ethereal foundations? 





PONR. 














3. 
THIRTY FAMOUS KATIB. 


Example: 1. Prevari-cate (Kate). 




















1, — — — Kate never tells the exact truth. 

2. — — = Kate has the gift of prophecy. 

3. — Kate is destructive and disorderly. 

4. — Kate ts date frail and gentle. 

5. — — — Kate imparts much information; in 
fact, she keeps nothing to herself. 

6. — — Kate is entirely devoted to a special 
object 

7. — — Kate ts humble and anxious, and always 
expressing regret. 

& — — Kate resigns her honors to others. 

9. — — Kate is an eloquent plender. 

lo, — — Kate ix a perplexing person; she cannot 
be read at a glance. 

1. — — Kate does good work in developing 


both the mental and physical powers. 
2. Kate has a strong influence for evil. 

She exeltes or stupefies with pofsons. 
13. — — — Kate is unreliable and deceitful. 
14. — — Kate tsa sparkling, radiant creature. 
13. — — — Kate entirely destroys whatever she 
does not approve of. 

ls. — — Kate helps people out 
of all their dificulties. 

Wi. — — Kate. If offended, will 
invoke zeunce upon you. 
. — — Kate will die from 
being deprived of air. 

19. — — Kate kindly points out 
the way 














20, —_ Kate will defend you 
and proclaim your innocence. 
21.— — Kate ts always con. 





“Why, Johnny, there never was such a time down on the big settee 
for fairies as this very time," said papa. ,and cried like a big 
Then Johnny settled himself comfortably and , baby. I wanted mother 
demanded a story of the fairies that live now. | and father—that was 

“You know,” said his father, “my father’s | all. 
farm was fifteen miles from Philadelphia. The | “By and by grand- 
little town where we took our vegetables to the | mother came in quietly, 
train and got our mail was three miles nearer the | and said, ‘John, the 
city. Grandfather and grand- 
mother lived in the city, and 
we often went to spend a few 
days with them. 

“One morning I had gone 
with father to the little rail- 
road town to take a load of 
cabbages to the train, and 
after we had seen them loaded 
on the train going into the 
city, and had done our trading, 
we went to the post-office for 
our mail. I held the horses while father went 
in, but he stayed so long that I was getting tired 
of waiting, when a man stepped to the door, and 
told me that father wanted me to tie the horses 
and come in. 

“T was glad to do this, and when I went in the 
door, there stood father holding something to his 
ear, and talking away to a long box on the wall. 

“I couldn't think what he was doing, for 
though I'd heard of telephones, I never had seen 
one. 

“«Come here, John,’ my father said at last, 
turning to me, but still holding the thing at his 
car. ‘Your grandfather wants to talk to you.’ 

“I thought he was joking me, for I knew 
grandfather was in the city. The men were all 
grinning, and [ didn't intend they should langh 
at me, 80 | stvod still. 

“«What's the matter, John? 
‘Come, grandfather is waiting for you. 
to your ear and listen." 

“My curiosity was too much for me, and 1, 
obeyed. 

“In a minute I heard, ‘Well, John, is thee 
listening ?? It did sound like grandfather's voice, 
though faint and far away. : 

“I managed to say, ‘Yes, sir.’ to the box, and 
then waited. 

“(Thy father says thee's been a pretty good 


because catnip is good for 
so many things, and the ; 
trunk was carried up to 
her room on the third 
floor. | 

The day after, a cat 
walked into the kitchen. 

“T declare!" said the 
cook, ‘that’s Mrs. Payn’s 
cat, next door, come to 
see us!"" 

The cat did not tarry 
in the kitchen; he passed , 
up-stairs into the parlor, | 
meeting every one cordi- 
ally. But he had some- 
thing on his mind, and | 
would not linger. | 

He went up another 
flight of stairs. The baby 
in the nursery crowed at 
the sight of him, but he 
would not stop. 





































father asked. 
Put this 





rain is stopped. Would thee like to go down to 
grandfather's office ?° 

“I was glad to get out of the house, and we 
were soon on our way. 

“Just after we got there the telephone bell rang, 


Up the third stairway he went, and in at Aunt | 
Matty’s open door, and jumped on her trunk, ; 
with an intelligent, wistful look that said. “I want 
it very badly, but I can do no more!" 

Aunt Matty opened her trunk and gave him a 




















hoy,’ the voice in my ear went on, ‘and I wonder | and after grandfather had answered it he turned | nice green leafy stem of « atnip. 
if thee would like to come in to-morrow and spend | to me and said, ‘It is thy father, John. Would Now he could stay! He lay down on the floor 
a week with grandmother and me ?’ thee like to talk with him ?* with it, he held it in his paws, he rubbed his nose 
“Surely that sounded like grandfather. ‘Yes, “I sprang to the telephone. I could have} in it and nibbled it. When Aunt Matty was 
sir!’ I fairly shouted this time hugged the long box. How good it was to he ready to have him go home she fastened another 
Father laughed, and said, ‘What's the mat-| my father’s voice! We talked a few minutes, piece in the ribbon around his neck. 
ter?’ and I told him what grandfather had said. | and then father said that he and mother would be +o 
“Then we went home to tell mother all about | in next day to spend Sunday, and take me home. “I Know Adam was the first man,”’ said Sam, 
it, Father said the telephone was put up to try “How I loved that telephone. They have | ‘cause 1 heard Uncle Simon say so in me 
it, but I was sure it was a great success. saved me a great deal of time and trouble since, | an’ I reckon he knows ‘cause a preach 
“The next day was Saturday. Father and | but I never have been so grateful for them sinc n’ I knows C’lumbus was, ‘cause I heard the 
mother put me in the train, with a big valise full | as I was that da teacher say at school that C’lumbus was the first 
of clean clothes beside me, and as the train pulled “Do you call that fairy story ?"’ Johnny | man that ever set his foot on this yearth,”’ re- 





out I felt very large. I was going to Philadelphia | asked, as his father finished. sponded Jake, stoutly. 































fused and bewildered. 

2. — — Kate ts’a business 
woman, concerned in many flnan- 
cial and industrial projects. 

33.— — Kate dries fish and 
fruit for household use. 

M. — — — Kate strives to make people friendly 
and peaceable. 

25. — Kate takes up her residence with you. 

2. — — Kate selzes upon and appropriates your 
propert, 










assists number twenty-four in the 
‘iliation. 

2%. — — Kate twists up and tangles whatever 
she has a hand tn. 
Kate Is interested in all arts, manufac. 
tures and inyentions. 








30, — — Kate has a twin-sister exactly lke her. 
self. 
4. 
CHARADE. 


When calls the deep cathedral bell 
To holy exercise, 

From vaulted aisle and ciotstered cell 
My frst and second rise 








My cruel third with violence sweeps 
Away all self-control, 
While he who lives uprightly sleeps 


At night upon my whole. 


5. 
IN THE WOODS, SPLICED WORDS. 


1. Three.tifths of a lady's garment. 
2. The fairest month ‘in the year, and half a 
nation. 
3. Three-fourths of the wheel of a ship. 
4. A summer beverage and a blind Har. 
5. A sandy shore. 
6. What a load of wood usually comes to. 
7. A mountain stream and the lair of a wild 
beast. 
8. A venomous serpent, and two-fifths of a per. 
fect number. 
a testament, and of 
itl. 
. To waste away. 
1. A familiar animal, not once mentioned tn Holy 
pture, and a father who stands six feet in his 





the ery nu domestic 






A -schoolmaster’s tasistant. 
13. Depressed and condemned. 


6. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


1. Find wild mals in France. 

2. Find the ‘k of a tree in Ireland. 

3. Find a girl’s name tn Italy. 

4. Find a perfume in Germany. ‘ 

5. Find a spirit of the highest order in Russia. 
vo Find a species of the bovine genus in New 
fork 

7. Find foresight in Rhode Island. 

& Find an American poet in Massachusetts. 

9. Find a small stone In Arkansas. 

10. Find a black wrap on the coast of Florida. 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, 1. Adams. 2. Madison. 8. Buchanan. 4. Grant. 
5. Monroe. 6. Lincoln. 7. Hay 8. Washington 
9. Cleveland. 10. Van Bur Jefferson 
Polk. 13. Garfield. 1M. Pierce. 15. Johnson 
Fillmore. 17. Harrison Arthur. 19. Tay 
0. Tyler. Jackson 


1 











Wolves, vowels 





ALRMOAY 
Quean 


OA 
>, keeper—housekeeper 
1 
kin-pi 

s the lip 








‘om, the Piper’s Son.” 


ind what brightens the eye 
pumpkin-pie ? 
Whittier, 








BRINGING GOOD NEWS. 


Byron, in “Childe Harold,” describes the famous ! 


ball given by the Duchess of Richmond at Brussels 
the night before the battle of Waterloo. Among 
the guests was the Hon. Major Percy, aide-de-camp 
to the Duke of Wellington. When the ball was 
interrupted by the summons to the battie-tleld, the 
major instantly set off without changing his coat. 
After the battle, the duke gave him the honorary 
office of conveying to England the despatches 
containing the news of the great victory. He set 
off in the coat he had worn through the fight and 
at the ball, and carried with him three eagles or 
standards, captured from the French. Ina journal 
kept by an English lady, there is a full account 
of how the major brought the good news from 
Antwerp to London: 


In those days steam was not, but speedily as a 
sailing.vessel could convey him, he was transported 
from Antwerp to Dover, where he landed in the 
afternoon. Mr. Wright, master of the Ship Hotel 
at Dover, instantly despatched an express to order 
horses at each stage to be ready for Major Percy, 
and provided the carriage with four of his beet 
horses. 

It was found that the captured eagles could not 
be contained in the post-chaise, and they were 
placed go that their heads appeared out of the front 
windows. A better announcement there could not 
have been of the Slorions news, which was received 
with every species of joyful, thankful welcome 
every where. 

Major Percy drove straight to the Horse Guards. 
The commander.in-chief, then the Duke of York, 
was dining out. Major Percy proceeded to Lord 
Castlereagh and found that the lord and the duke 
were at the aime dinner, given by a wealthy widow 
in St. Jame: quare. 

There he went, and Jearning, that the Prince 
Regent was also of the party, requested to be 
shown into the dining-room, which he entered with 
his despatches and eagles, covered with dust and 
all the marks of battle. 

The dessert was coming upon the table; at the 
rame moment the Prince Regent commanded the 
ladies to leave the room, which they did. He 
extended his hand to the bearer of these glad 
udings: “Welcome, Colonel Percy.” 

Before the despatch could be read, the new 
colonel was anxiously asked after many dis- 

* tinguished officers, and had to answer “dead” or 
“severely wounded” go often that the prince burst 
into tears. 

Meantime, Colonel Percy was sinking from 
fatigue, and begged permission to go to his father’s 
house in Portman Square. The throng was 80 
reat that he had difficulty in reaching it, and was 
no sooner there than the house was surrounded by 
multitudes of anxious inquirers. 

He had not power to say more than that the 
victory was complete, and the loss in killed and 
wounded heavy. He would answer all demands 
the next day, and so he did. 

The agony of suspense and afliction which he 











witnessed was intense; his own words were, he’ 
could only feel the awful price of a victory. The | 


heartrending grief he had to inflict upon eo many 
made his ear deaf to the sounds of joy and triump! 
with which London resounded. 


ee 


EASILY SATISFIED. 


At the World’s Fair it was amusing to note the 
diversity of objects which visitors found the most 
interesting. One young woman, who was busy 
writing in her note-book in the agricultural build- 
ing, hurriedly ran over to a table and pushed to 
the front with so much zeal that the bystanders 
supposed she had forgotten her purse or some- 
thing else equally important; but having scanned 
the table eagerly, she merely said, “O yes, sugar 
beets,” and ran away again to a sheltered place to 
write it down. 

Another instance was that of an old couple, 
weary-looking and bundle-laden, who asked fi 
ard where the Minnesota building could be 
und. He Indicated the direction. 

Ig it fur?” asked the man. 
es, about half a mile from here.” 














“Q dear! Well, come, Mary, we'll her 
through now we're here,” said the old man, 
shouldering his heavy bundle. 

But the woman was more garrulous. She 


detained the guard long enough to explain that 
they lived in Minnesota twelve years and then 
moved to Ohio. Now they were going back to 
Minnesota. 

“We was goin’ through Chicago, so we jest 
stopped off two hours to the Fair. We don’t keer 
much for fairs anyway; all we want to sce Ig the 
Minnesota bulldin’, an’ we are bound to see that, 
if it takes half a day ! we 
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WITERE WAS HE BROUGHT UP? 


Who says there is no American language? Har. 
per's Magazine gives the following story as evidence 
that in some portions of our land a tongue ts spoken 
that is distinetively our own. 


Professor F., of Harvard, tells the tale. He was 
at a picnic, and after the affair was well under 
way a carpenter, a sturdy New Englander, ap- 
peared on the -scene with several planks, out of 
which he proceeded to construct the dinner-tables. 
Noting the thickness of the planks, the professor 

Inquired why it was necessary to use 
such heavy timber. 
returned the carpenter. “Why, In order 
when dinner'y half eat tables might squash 
and victuals leave us.” 

It was some hours before the 
to translate this satisfactoril 
covered that it could be done. 





chafingly 








professor was able 
ut he finally dix. 
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EQUALITY OF SEX. 


It 1s natural for a woman to resent the im. 
putation that the feminine mind Is not so strong 18 


the masculine, and this spirit of independence waa | 
living in af 
She had, too often, perhaps, | 


early manifested in a schoolgirl 


Massachusetts town. 
heen made to acknowledge the superiority of her 
brothers. 


One day her mother remarked upon the appar. 
ently utter lack of Intelligence in a hen. 

“You can’t teach a hen anything,” she. said 
“They have ruincd more of the garden than a 
drove of cattle would, You can teach a eat, dog, 
or ig something, but a he 

m!”? exclaimed the 
think they know just as m 











ia, iiidignantly. “1 


ax roosters !”” 





|Witch 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





Mellin's Food is food—not medicine. 
—— 


Use “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous | 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. 


STAMPS | 208, spe, ized, Victor: 


fine Stamp ‘Afb . only 10¢. New Bop. 

List free. Agents teanted at 50 per cent, com. 
STANDARD STAMP: pe +4 Nicholson F 
Louis, Mo, Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought, 


Thorough instruction guaranteed. 
TRIAL LESSON goiee Koya, directions for every 
aoa enc leant SCHOOL, 
2 A "I " 
SHORTHAND The Shorthand Collegeof the West, 
FREE. Bank, 





1309 tine, mixed Vietort 





18, Mo. 
Reference: ata’ Nation 


KROMBI, $3.80. 

Any boy or girl ¢: Zan use ite Garry in 
Ket, Size, 1s x2in, ‘Weight, 4 oz. 
vkes % pictures with one loading. 
jetures cost 1 


A practical camera, Pt 
centeach, At all deal 
crvorsent by mall pose gama” ~ 
paid on recelpt of price <4 
lilus. Booklet Free. 
Alfred ©. Kemper, Mir., 208 Lake St., Chleage, 111. 
To Your Friends and Make | 
Money. Sei 
| Sample, containing five complete | 
i pieces 6f late vocal and instrumental 
M U | inusic, full size musi 
Woodward's Musics 


asy to Light 


> oy The 


athiys New ¥ 


“B & H” Lamp 


AND IT GIVES BUCH 


Perfect Light, ' 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 

» Send for our little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 


TBBARD MFG. 
* Factories: MERIDEN, Conn. 


If You Knew 


Where you could be cured of 


ASTHMA 


Wouldn’t You Be Happy? 


Write to Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., for his 
new 128-page book and list of eighteen hundred 
former sufferers who are happy now. Mention 
THE COMPANION. 





BRADLEY: & 





co., 
NEw Yo. CHICAGO. 








THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH 


In Cakes for Durablilty and Economy. 


[THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth ford 
| Gan after-dinner ahine, and to touch up the spots. 


For Sale by all Groce 


NUBIAN 


Dress Linings 


Are used by the most fashionable Dressmakers for 
nice gowns, and are inexpensive for any dress. 


Do not Crock or Discolor by Perspiration. 
At all Dry Goods Stores. 





1 WARRANTED 


f} sesousreay rast cotor 






Nubian Fast Black stamped on 
uge of every yurd. 


‘LOOK #e CROOK | 
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DA and KS FOR BOYS 
(Ades eK Op KS AND GIRLS. 
Send 2. & ent DAS lF for 


| | ALUMINUM Isa 


| Engraving and Frame. 


OCTOBER 11, 14. 










outnt $1.50. 


nd Printin: 
~ RocuEste: 


COMPAN 
An: 
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iy Arti il 
rec wine Se. price. ' 


CURIOSITY. 


It looks like silver but it 
don’t tarnish, wears longer, 
weighs almost nothing, and 
costs much less. Send stamp 
for illustrated _price- list, 
with liberal terms to agents. 


OLDHAM MFG. CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


Dixon’s No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant. 


An elegant article of Graphite for lubrieating Bicy- 
cle chains. It will pay you to send 12 cents for sample 
package, “Mention Ze Youth's Companion. 

jon. n Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


TE ITTLE BROWNIES 
d-Plated Stick and Scarf Pins 







The Perfect Cold Water 
| QUICK-WORKING STA RCH 


Labor Saving, Economical 
T. KINGSFORD & SON, Dew ez, N.Y. 


“Be Sure to Get 
the Genuine, 


The latest instance of de 
trying to sell other pre 
tions in place of one of 
lished reputation becau 
profit is larger is 


Mennen’s Borated Taleum Toilet Powder 


Be sure to get ‘‘Mennen’s,” all others are cheap 
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Dude, Chinaman, Policeman, Uncle Sam and Irishman, imitations and are Winble cr do barn. the trum 
Scotchman, Sailor, Orator, sent by mail, prepaid, direct | f; ny ag ete Se gee ares 
from mantifacturer, on receipt of price, mea | Sele of “Mennen'ag attests ita value, Sold by drug 


gists, or mailed for 25 cents. 




















cach, 2 for 25 cents. Full set of nine: #1. 
nd for Free Sample. (Name this pape: 
ECR TIN FEW MEG. CO. attloboto, mend for Bree a ee ee a 
Fashionable i Es = 
We will mail goods to [LINE isk 
rellable.parties through aaa 





out the United States for 

approv: The newest 
styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices, No money 
required until they are re- 
ceived. No obligation to 
keep goods if unsatisfac- 








reversibi 





a 
nal to two of ai 
They fit well, look weil, 


kin 
d wear well 





ox of Te 











tory. Send for circular. | Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs for ‘Twenty ts. 
JOHN MEDINA, of Cuffs by mail fo. or Six 
451.4 Washington St., RCO ANY 
i 5; ona 








ith a Combination Box of 


wi 
Cuautauoua Oir Heater Free “sweer one” soar. 
Central Draft Round Wick Burner. Absolutely odorless. Height. i fegti Dia. of Drum, 8% 
inches; Weight, 30 pounds. One gallon Kerosene lasts 14 hours. The Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps, “Boraxine”’ and “Modjeska” Toilet articles, if eae at retail would 


Cost, $10.0 8} YOU GET ALL FOR 
fieater, worth at retall, 10.00 $10. ° 
We will send Box and Heater on thirty days’ trial; if satisfactory, you can remit $10.00. 


if not, hold goods subject to our order. LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Boftato, w.y. 





“Washington won for America her Libertiey, 
Our Public School is their Defence.” 


Public Schools 


Everywhere are placing engravings of Stuart's 
Washington on their wal 

This Washington Certificate helps the children 
to raise the money, Send 4 cents in stamps and 
we will send you roo of these Certificates. These 
sold to your friends at 5 cents each will pay for the 
Send us $1.00 and we will 
scnd you the picture, 22x32, post-paid. Then get 
the engraving framed near home, thus saving 
express charges on the frame. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


kt kw 


This is to Certify 
that the holder has con 
toward the purchase of 





cents 





an engraving of Stuart's 


Washington for our School 


ue * 








THE AUTOHARP. 





























DR. WARNER'S 
SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER s 


NEN NE MEME Mb MEMES 


Hoids thia stockings 


As well as thick ones. 
Powsie stesso seri es tested 


Boost 


SS 














Hazel 
Jelly 


has all the heal- 
ing properties of 
the Liquid Ex- 
tract Witch Ha- 
zel or Hama- 
melis without 
the odor, 


25c. a Tube, 





full size 






Sample Size Tube Free. Bummer, 


THE MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


with $1.75 in payment for the subscription. 













































































Both 
melody and accompaniment are produced upon it at the same 


This instrument marks a new era in the musical world. 


;time. Only a few hours of practice are needed to enable any one 
‘to play it. 
somely finished. 


1 Shell Pick, Tuning Hammer, Instruction Book and Music Rack. 


A Limited Offer. 


By a special arrangement with the manufacturers we are 


Has 21 strings and three chord-bars, and is hand- 
With the Autoharp we include 1 Spiral Pick, 


enabled to give this Autoharp as a premium to any Companion 
October and 
1894, send us the name of one new subscriber, 
This 


offer, the Instrument being never retailed at less than $3.75. 


subscriber who will, between the dates of 1st, 
November st, 


is a rare 


‘Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue, 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 























ON THE STEAMER. 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis, in “The Rul 
the Mediterranean,” says that the passage 
the Atlantic was made delightful by music at 
breakfast, dinner and tea. But there was one 
passenger who objected to the music. For the first 
three days he remained lashed to his steamer-chair 
like a mummy, with nothing showing but a blue 
nose and closed eyelids. The band played at his 
end of the di nd partly because the fingers of 
the players were nearly frozen, y because of 
the sudden lurches of the ship, the harmony was 
mes destroyed. Those who had an ear for 
picked up their steamer-chairs and moved 
to windward, but this young man, being half.dead 
und firmly lashed to his place, was unable to save 
himself. 


rs of 






























On the morning of the fourth day, when the 
concert was over and the band had gone to thaw 
out, the young man suddenly sat upright and 

inted his forefinger at the startled pasecagers, 
We had enerally decided that he was dead. 

“The I’m a sick man,” he said, 
blinking his eyes f y, “but if I live till midnight 
Vl find out where they’ hide those horns, and I'l) 
drop ’em into the Gulf Stream, if it takes my dying 
breath. 

He then fell o backward, and did not speak 
again until we reached Gibraltar. 

There is something about the sight of land, after 
one has been a week without it, which supplies a 
want that nothing else can fill, and it is interesting 
to note how careless one is as to its name, or 
whether it is pink or pale blue on the maps, or 
whether it is ruled by aking or a colonial sec. 
retary. It is quite sufficient that it is land. 

This was impressed upon me once, on peering 
New York Harbor, by a young man who emerge¢ 
from his deck cabin to discover, what all the other 
passonwor already knew, that we were in the 
upper bay. He gave a shout of ecstatic relief and 
pleasure. 

“That,” he cried, pointing to the west, “is Staten 
Island; but that,” pointing to the right, “is land!” 


uord know: 
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UNPRETENDING. 


Humphrey Nichols was an English parish clerk 
who lived parsimoniously and gave away enor. 
mous sums of money, both to institutions and 
individuals. One afternoon, he presented himself 
at the door of a certain rectory, just as the master 
of the house was going down to dinner, with his 
guests. The footman would not admit the shabby 
old gentleman within the lobby, and was about 
telling him to go round to the back door, when the 
rector caught sight of him, and asked his business. 
It was soon told; he had come to give “a trifle of 
money” to the fund for widows and orphans. 
When he had accepted an invitation to the study, 
a shabby old | t-book was produced, and a 
banknote, a very dirty one, laid on the table. The 
rector took it up, thinking it a five-pound note, 
“Have you lpoked at it?” asked Mr. Nichols. 
“Yes,” said the rector. 
“Look again 





























The rector hi eyes. The 
note, for five fund pe 
“Perhaps I’m keeping those fine folks Waitin, 


for their dinner,” said the old tleman. “Bui 
i oun not tired of counting, I’m not tired-of 
ving.” 

He ended by putting» down seven thousand 

unds. 

“Tell that fine gentleman of yours,” he said, in 
sly reference to the footman, “to be civil to an old 
man, even if he should happen to wear a shabby 
coat.” 

The rector asked him to stay to dinner. 

“Dinner!” said he, “why TI ate my mutton cho; 
before I started from Manchester. What woul 
your lords and ladies say, to sit béside a shabby 
old fellow like me?” 
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CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 


One of the most remarkable and confusing 
epitaphs ever written, is to be seen on a weather 
beaten stone in the quiet churchyard of Culmore, a 
few miles from Londonderry, Ireland. 


“Here lies the remains of Thomas Nicholls, who 
died in Philadelphia, March, 17: Had he lived, 
he would have been buried here. 

This is equalled, perhaps, by an epitaph from a 
tombstone in Ulster, recently copied by a traveller 
in that country. 

“To the mémory of Thomas Kelly, who 
accidentally shot’ by his brother as’ a 1 
respect.” 

Another curious epitaph is legible on a tombstone 
in the churchyard of Woodbridge, Suffolk, England: 


Here lies the body nf 
Benjamin Brinkley, 
Who though Lustie and 

Strong, was one 
That by misfortune, Shot 
Himself With’s Gin 
In the 23d year of his Age, 
He departed this Life 
‘Te the Grief of his Parents 
Spectaters and Wife. 








was 
k of 
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SHARING THE PROFITs. 


It was a strangely uninyiting counter in the post. 
office; a counter covered with very dry jumbles, 
gaudily-colored candies and swar of flies. The 








summer-boarder, whose time hung heayy on her 
hands, and who would fain have had the diversion 
of shopping, looked about her in vain for some 
thing to buy. 






ind this is sugar,” said the 
obliging postmlstress. “I try to keep a leetle o’ 
both on hand. You never ean tell what foiks ’ll 
want.” 

“Are they home-made?” asked the visitor, still 
eying them warily. 

“Yes, both on ‘em. But sometimes I think I'll 
stop and never bile another mite, for you see,” 
bending forward confidentially, “this weather the 
flies eenamost eat up all the profits!” 

And the visitor did not purchase. 





a 


“THEY say it’s electhricity.” said Pat, as he 
stopped before the incandescent street-light, “but 
I'll be hanged if I see how it is they make the hair. 
pin burn in the botthle.”— Yale Record. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


Mellin’s Food is food—not medicine. 


COMPANION. 


(Ade. . 
aa ace UBITO 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use For Tue TEETH 





of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Ade. : 
is absolutely per- 
fect. It is delic 


ious in use. It 








To the Young Face 


POzzZON1's COMPLEXION POWDER gives fresher 





charms ; to the old, renewed youth. ‘Try it! gives strength to 
the gums, stops decay, and destroys 
that extreme sensitiveness that 





causes suffering. Rubifoam is your 
friend, It’s a perfect liquid dentifrice. 
25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


| “Tyrian” 


Plant Sprinkler 


Silver Plate that Wears. 
Rogers Bros. 
Spoons, 


8 V7 Forks, &c. | 


Look out for imitations. 
The mark “1847” identifies genuine 
Rogers goods. 


Manufactured by the 
ERIDEN PRITANNIA (0. 
208 sth Ave., Madison Square, 
1130 B'way, New York. 
Chi ,147StateSt, San Francisco, 130SutterSt. 
Factories, Meriden, Conn. and Hamilton, Canada. 











See This Dress 
Special at 1.69. You can sprinkle your plants or flowers | 


Baby Dress of all wool . : pan | 
Flannel. nicely made.lined | very qu ickly without injuring them or| 
wh eothet nce me’ soaking the earth, and without soiling 
pretty; cardinal. navy blue | everything else near. 

ST pear peat ee | Bok at seeks drug ond robber dives. I} yeu Jaittotnd 

a Sold dy dr ; : rail to fin 
mere eee it, we will send direct, post-paid, for repular price, 1 cents. 
Under our trade-mark “TYRIAN” we manufacture 


$4 6 9 a full line of Druggists’ Rubber Goods. 
. 
E ALSO 


Our pamphlet, ‘“‘WORTH READING,” free. 
ios vat TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 


001 Plaid Se 
od ‘By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. It has 
120 Cross Tubes where seed thy of iron get 
intensely hot, thus making ONE stoveor fur- 
nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
proofs from prominént men, To introduce 
mour Radiator, the first order from each 
WY neighborhood filled at the WHOLESALE price, 
thus securing anagency. Write at once. 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ingNature’s own way, either in house or 
garden. 
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7 izes 12 and 14 
years at $2.95. 

Better vaiue was never 

eee known in this country and 

——— oe by request of many Com- 

PANION readers the offer is now renewed. Order early. 


Our illustrated Catalogue of im- 
NOTE Sortant special values will be 
mailed free upon request. Write for a copy. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 3d Ave., 59th & GOth Sts., New York. 
“With A_ComBinaTion 


6 U usa”? RECLINING EE Bokose NAT 
Cu ‘0c Fi Soar. 
IT 1s AAUTAY oR KER” “= Cuan th ae Sweet HOME” snabe 


|. THE SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. THE LAUNDRY AND \s Gi 
foner 3 BONARINE"AND “MODJESKA® TOILET ARTICLES, !F BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD YF 


SRAIR. wont: ar neran tigen) LouGet ALOR. $10.00- |, Ea 
‘WE WILL SEND . = 

















AND CHAIR ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, You CAN REMIT $10.00 


WF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. t 
THe Lanxin Soap Mr6.@- Burrato,N¥ 


See YourH’s Companion, July 4th. 





HE HALF-HOSE 


ARE 


woT SO DARNABLE As THE OTHERS 


(DO NOT MISTAKE THE WORD!) 


THEY WEAR A LONG TIME 


BEFORE DARNING BECOMES NECESSARY 
They are the Most Durable half hose in the market. 
the Best-Fitting 


Descriptive Price-List, FREE, to any applicant 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


cee Lo ; 
and ‘ 
PIN IT 
where 
YOUR WIFE 
will 
Sée it. 


‘They are also 





Cures Whooping Cough. 


“Three of my children were recently sick at one time with 
whooping cough. I found that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral re- 
lieved them, as nothing else would, when they were nearly 
breathless with coughing.’’—Cuas. E. Rogers, Barre, Mass. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


Highest Honors at World’s Fair. 


only World's Fair 
Sarsaparilla. 
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For Debility, take AYER’S “ 





ning 
class Organ, 


$27.50 


Shipped on 15 Days’ Trial. 
As an advertisement, we will 


sell the first Piano $175.00 


of our make in 
Free. 





with stool and’ book, 









a place for only 
Stool, Book and Cover 


Regular Price, $350.00. 






We are the manufacturers and 
- Bie 10 buying of us you save all the 
; ™ middiemen’s proilts. 


ethoven Piano and Organ Co., P. 0. Box 1503, Washington, N. J. 
PLIIEIEDEIEI ILD IIIS. SIF LDL II ID ! 
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CUTICURA 





Luxuriant hair, with a clean, wholesome 
scalp, free from irritating and scaly pe 
tions, is produced by CuTICURA Soap, the 
most effective skin purifying and beautify- 
ing soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. PoTTER 
Dave & Cnem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
* All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free. 


1894. 


The present year marks an epoch 
in Piano Manufacture, because of the 
great improvements made in the 


GrlleK Eas 


For over seventy years these instru- 
ments have been recognized as the 
standard of excellence in tone, action 
and workmanship. ‘This year’s produc- 
tion has received more favorable com- 
ment from the leading musical critics 
and connoisseurs of the world than 
that of any year in our history. These 
improvements are very noticeable and a 
personal examination will convince any 
one that this endorsement of our ’94 
product is well merited. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 








get a grip on the slice when you cut a loaf 
with the peculiar wavy edge of the famous 


Christy 
Bread 
Knife. 


‘The blade never slips and does its work like a 
razor. Cuts new, hot bread same as old; cuts 
cake ‘without ertimbing, and makes carving a 
pleasur dea in knives for years. 

's Fair Model Kitchen as the 
nife. Endorsed by Mrs, 
y dealers every- 
where or sent to any address on receipt of prices 
given below. All Christy manufactures are sold 
with the understanding that the money will be 
returned should the goods prove unsatisfactory, 
Here is complete price-list of Christy Knives. 

$.75 


BREAD KNIFE $.50| HAM KNIFE. 

CAKE KNIFE . . 50 TABLE KNIVES! 4.99 

FRUIT KNIFE 15 | Set of Six * ey 
15 


© on 
Shown at the Woi 
M Household K 
Ei P. Ewing and others. S« 


The above 3 Knives / 4 99 LEMON SLICER. 
togetherfor $"'" PARER .. . . 
CARVER... . 75 
SPECIAL PREMIUM NOTICE. 


Send for our special offer of Steinway pian 
and other Premium Offers to be awarded the 
agent selling the most knives between now and 
Christmas. “Further particulars mailed on_re- 
quest. Address CHRISTY KNIFE COMPANY, 
Arch’ Street, Fremont, Ohio, 


Growing too Fast 


means that children do not 
get proper nourishment from 





food. They are therefore 
thin, narrow-chested and 
weak. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and hypophosphites, supplies 
material for growth. It 
makes sound bones, solid 
flesh and healthy, robust 
children. Physicians, the world 
Over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N, ¥. All Druggista, 





The Youth’s Companion 1s an Illustrated weekly 
Daper of elght pages. Its subscription price in $1: 
& year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub. 
eribera in a single weekly tssuy of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight- whieh is the number 

iven for $1.75—are @ gift to the subscribers from 
the publishe: 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by ea 
seriber directly to this office. We do not reques 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

tons. 

Payment for The Companion 
‘should be made in a Post-Ofice 9 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postihasters are 
Fequired to register letters whenever requested to 

1060. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It 1s 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it 1s stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on thelr own 
respousibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of inoney by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is patd,'can be changed, 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied ‘by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis. 
continue it as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-oftice to which 
your paper is sent, Your naime cannot be found on 
our books unless this 1s done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 























wh 















We have a few ents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of inoney should be 


made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the be er for that length of time will 

juarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to hin, 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
oO 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 








The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
21 Columbus Avenue. 





PAIN AND REST. 


We are tuld that pain is nothing wore than a 
nerve-irritation. It is experienced when any 
‘lestructive process goes on In any part of the body, 
and may be felt in one part of the body while the 
source of it fs in another. Thus headache may 
have its source in the muscles of the eye. 

Pain, strange as it may seem, is really a protec- 
tive and beneficial sensation. 

In the case of a broken limb, extreme pain fs 
caused by motion in that limb. Therefore, the 
sufferer, whether man or animal, tries to keep the 
limb at resi, which is the very condition requisite 
for its healing. Surgeons, indeed, have taken hints 
from nature in this regard, and in cases of tuber. 
culosis affecting joints find that the best results are 
obtained by rendering the joint motionless by 
means of splints, though the affection Itself fs often 
not very painful. 

Pain from indigestion is relieved by temporarily 
Nghtening the dict, and giving the digestive organs 
Jess work to do. Even headache usually indicates 
a call for rest. 

Pain due to an overtaxing of the nerve centre, 


that ts, the brain, is usually the most dificult to! 
In 


combat, since here the cause is often obscure. 
this state neuralgia—nerve pain—affects first one 
part of the body, then another. Nature's restorer, 
sleep, is courted with difficulty, and life’s ordinary 
duties become burdens almost too heavy to be 
borne. 

In this condition, nature’s call for rest ts best 
heeded by a complete change of surroundings. If 
the call fs disregarded, serious consequences are 
likely to ensue. A vacation offers one of the best 
chances of recuperation. In fact, a regular indul- 
gence in such forme of recreation ts the best means 
of preventing this very condition, and should be 
looked upon not as the Indulgence of a weakness, 
but as the performance of a duty. 

In the natural course of events one adds to, 
rather than detracts from, the years which may be 
given to active labors by devoting regular periods 
to rest. 

Treat the body not as # ‘@ machine, which 
wears out in any case after ac In number of 




















years or months of work, but as a vital organisin | 


having the power of revivifying itself—eapable of 
being hard worked, but demanding, too, times of 


recuperation. 
ee gt 


REMINISCENCES OF LINCOLN. 


In an edition of the literary works of President 
Lincoln, recently published, there is an account of 
@ lecture which he read in various Western citles, 
on “Discoveries, Inventions and Improvements.” 
T heard him read this lecture in Jacksonville, in 
the spring of 1859, and an Incident or two connected 
with the occasion may be of interest. 

The lecture was written in a bound blank book of 
bluixh paper of foolseap size. The light wits poor, 
ax the lamps upon the pulpit were common ofl 
lamps. Mr. Lincoln used glass ld the 
book In his hands at an angle of about forty-five 
degree: 

One of the inventions which he inentioned as of 
most importance to the human race was that of 
glass, He alluded to its use in the telescope, 
microscope and common window, and then, with a 
smile, expressed his sympathy for Methuselah, 
‘living to so great an age without the comfort of 
spectacles.” 

The latter part of the lecture was a digression 
upon “music and jaughter.” He said many striking 
things about music, showing that he appreciated 
and loved it. 

Mr. Greeley had been lecturing about the country 
on “Great Men,” and Mr. Lincoln began his 
remarks upon “laughter” by saying, “Mr. Greeley 


























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


says great men never laugh. If that is true, I can 
say with Cardinal Wolsey: 

“ Farewell! a long farewell, to all my greatness!” 

This had special point, since his hearers were all 
familiar with his fondness for humor of every 
variety, and they respomded with hearty laughter, 
in which he joined. 

After the lecture many of his friends crowded 
around him to take his hand, and express their 
pleasure in his lecture; among others, “Dick” 
Yates, afterward the war governor of Illinois. 
Yates said, playfully, “Well, Lincoln, the best of 
your lecture had nothing to do with your subject.” 

“IT thought so,” replied Mr. Lincoln, with a 
hearty laugh. 

Mr. Lincoln remained in Jacksonville the follow- 
ing day, and when some of his friends called at his 
room in the little hotel, they found him reclining 
upon his chair with his boots off, his fect upon the 
table, on which were some pages of manuscript. 

As his visitors entered, he greeted them cordially 
as well-known friends, asking them to take seats. 
He then pulled on one boot. Taking his handker- 
chief, he twisted its end round his finger and 
pushed it into the other boot. He then took hold 
of the boot-straps and pulled it slowly on. He 


j laughingly explained that the “counter” of the 


boot was loose, and he had found that by this 
device only could he get it on. 

The manuscript on the table was his famous 
Cooper Institute speech. If the speech revealed 
hie intellectual power, the incident of the boot 
showed his ability in devising expedients to secure 
practical results. Wa. H. CoLuis: 





ALMOST A MIRACLE. 


Lieutenant Von Hiéhnel narrates with much 
unction the story of his recovery from fever and 
dysentery in the wilds of Africa. He had been 
growing worse and worse, compelled meanwhile 
to travel, and deprived of everything like suitable 
food, till at last he gave up the fight. 


I closed my weary. eyes, convinced that I was 
falling into miy last, long unconsciousness. I woke 
again about four o’clock the next morning, but it 
was long before I ized that I was still alive. 
Again and again I asked myself, “Where am I? 
Aw I really not dead yet?” 

Then | remembered that Count Teleki had stood 
by my bed the evening before, asking me how I 
felt, and 1 had answered, all hope having left me, 
| that I was near my end. After that a gray vell 
| had shrouded everything from me, and I had’ died. 

But how was it now? Had 1 indeed waked in 
eternity? Surely that was a cockerow I heard! 
Was | to live, after all? 

For a long time I could not belteve it, and yet 
when I called to Chuma he appeared. I kept 
repeating “Boy!” In a doubtful manner, and he 
! replied, “Btcana,” so that I begun to feel It must be 
| true and no dreain. 

Convinced at last, I began to hope I might yet 
recover. For weeks I had scarcely taken food or 
drink. Now I had a fancy for eggs, if I was to 
take anything. 

And the eggs came!—in_ such an unexpected 
| manner, and so in the nick of time, that 1 could not 
help looking upon them as a gift from heaven. 
| One of the men found an ostrich’s nest containing 
\ eleven fresh eggs, enough to feed me for twent 
idays. Never before nor after did we meet with 
| anything of the sort. 























MORE ELEGANT. 


At the flower market in Washington are many 
interesting occurrences which have nothing to do 
with buying flowers, for there, as at any place 
| Where all sorts of people gather together, human 
| nature expresses itself in odd and varying ways. 


A lady from the North, who was in the habit of 
frequenting the market to see what new floral 
treasures would appear from day to day, one 
morning spied a flower she hud never befuré seen. 

“What is that?” she asked of the old colored 
woman who had brought it in. 

“That, miss was the reply. “That’s Duteh- 
man’s breeches.” 

Now the lady had heard the name before, and 
: Was quite aware that there was nothing funny in it. 
| Neverthele: there was something about the 
| present moment that amused her, ant she laughed. | 
/ Just then a gentleman came up, and the same 
lower attracted his attention. 

What's that?” he asked of the woman. 

She hesitated, and looked distressed. Evidently 
there had been something wrong about the name 
before, and now she was asked to say it again. 

“It's—it’s”—she stammered, “dt’s Dutehman’s 
pants.” 


























TRYING THE MIND CURE. 


A New York merchant ts reported by the Tribune | 
to have found his office boy weathering one of the 
terribly hot days of last summer in a manner 
highly philosophical, and therefore worthy—in its 
spirit, at least—of genera] imitation. 


It was a dult with nothing going un. The 
boy had taken his coat and vest, and would 
have taken off his collar, but that his employer 
objected. By and by the merchant saw him writing 
—putting down a word or two and looking out of 
the window alternately. 

The merchant's curtosity was excited, and he 
stepped up behind the boy and looked ‘over his 
shoulder. In front of him lay a foolxeap sheet half. 
Mled with words like these: 

‘am, icebergs, ice-cold soda, North Pole, 
Greenland, Iceland,” and so on. 

The merchant took the hint, and began to feel 

more comfortable immediately. 


















GENERALIZED TOO MUCH. 
The French are a witty race, but French servants 
are reported the stupidest in the world. Itis ofa 
person of that race that this story is told: 


Justine eproved by her mistress for bring. | 





ing home lobsters that were not fresh. 
“You must positively not get any lobsters, 
Justine,” said her mistréss, “unless they are ali 





The servant took the injunction deeply into her 
| consciousness. A few days afterward her mistress | 


sent her to get some cheese. 
“Ts this 
mistress. 


cheese fresh, Justine?" asked the 
madam,” answered the servant, “I took 
that ft was alive!” 





“War part of the chieken will you have, Mr. 
Brown?” suid the landlady to the néw boarder. 

“About a er, thank you,” answered Mr. 
Brown, who wis probably onfy an old boarder in a 
new place.— Detroit Free'Press. 


A BoIL in the kettle 1s worth two on the neck.— 











Exchange. 


Health, comfort and happiness abound in homes 





where “Garland” Stoves and Ranges are used. 


“80 years’ sale,” Cutler's Vegetable Pulmonary | 





Balsam.—Allen & Co., Ciun., 0, 6 ets. and $1. 





‘*Florence 


Home Needlework’’ 


for 1894 is now ready. 
ing. 22 new designs; Knitt ing: Crochet! 
Colors for Flowers, embroidered with 
ticelli Wash Silk. 
year, and we will 

90 illustrations. 





NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 


A Combination 





NEW ENGLAND 


Knee Pant Suit 


To fit Boys from 4 
to 16 years of age. 


Strictly All Wool, 


Stylishly Cut and Well 


Made. 


PRICE, 


guarantee fit. 


cents extra, 


LYNN, MASS. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 


New fro 
Cover t2 Cove 


4 Successor of the 
“Unabridged.” 


A Dictionary of 


| English, B 
veography, 
Biography, 


Fiction, Ete, 


Standard of the U, 8. 
v't Printing Ofice,the 

Supreme Court and 
rly all the School 


si 
2 
Justic 


Sup: 


me Court, wri! 
amend 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
2g~ Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. 














between good and poor 1 





blacksmith drove a cheap 
which split when it came in contact w 
hard, horny s: 
One 


nail 


part cz 
it 








clinching, deceiving the 
blacksmith, who did not 
know of the hidden part 
that had entered the 


tender part of the foot. 


Subjects: Corticelli Darn- 
Correct 


Send 6 cents, mentioning 
il mail you the book—9 paxes, 


Samples of Cloth Sent FREE. 


$500 


Send us age, height and 
weight of boy and we will 
Coat, two 

‘irs pants, cap to match, 

y express §5.00 (by mail 

5Long Cape 
Bister to match Suit $5.00 
by express, @5.50 by mail. 


CLOTHING CO., 


DICTIONARY 





ies: 
= I it to all as: 

the one great standard authority. 

Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages. 


, Publishers, 


s for shoeing a horse) a 
into the hoof, 
ith the 





OCTOBER 11, 1894. 


Cheese 
Fanciers 


everywhere find a 
pleasing Delicacy 
in the soft, rich 


American 
Club House 
Cheese. 


Cade. 


(Ade. 


Cor- 


“1 am exeeedh 


A miniature 
address on rece! 





pt of 10 cents in stamps. 


REE. 


—_——<$—<—__. 
WRITE THIS ON A POSTAL. 


To Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 
831 Broadway, New York. 
Please send me free 


your dal: 
water-colored booklet about the ony 
underwear that is non - shriakable— 


prevents colds — health — is 


always com: 


rves 





of 25-cent Soaps. 


Ten Cents a Cake. 
What Ladies Say Who Have Used It: 
“Lhave used your Com i 
er Complexion Brush, and 
ch improved. J shall'recommend them both.” 
‘After a trial of your Complexion & 
happy to say that it is the 
the skin I Rave ever used.” 
Batley’s Complexion Brush, . . 30c. 
Balley’s Complexion Soap, (by mail) 12c. 
For sale by all dealers in toilet goods or mailed on 
of price. Cate. mailed free of everything tm Rubber (oo 














The Bltteksinith says: 
Split 
Nails 


cause more mus- 
chief than can be 
mended in a life- 


time. They not only 
lame the horse into 
whose feet they are 
driven but ruin the 
reputation and busi- 
the Black 
smith who uses them 


ness of 


. ®©®®®e@ 


Lamed by a Split Nail. 


To Save One Cent (the difference in cost 


Split Nails are the result of a process known 
as “Cold-Rolled and Shearing,” which cuts out 
the point of the nail when the metal is cold. 
This tends to separate the fibres of iron and 
leaves a rough edge along the sides near the 











point that can 
often be pried 
finger-nail. Such 
nails are liable 


Blacksmiths Kit 


Is Your Horse Shod with these Nails? 





PUTNAM NAILS NEVER SPLIT. 





are the only Hors 





‘They 
cisely the 








hoe nails in the world that are made in pre- 
same way as the old-fashioned hand proces 


being exclusively 





Hot-Forged and == 3g == Hammer-Pointed. 


rhis hammering (not pressin 


velding at blends all the 


vd 
You 


yarer 


wear 1 other 








e that 
re 





Two Pictures Free, {rr / r 








or shearing) while the metal is 





r, rollin 


particles into a compact, firm nail that out- 
vill Never Split, Sliver or Break. 


t Horse is Shod with Putnam Nails. 


red but 


have smooth edges clear to the point. 


shoemg **Sunol.** 


“Fairy and the Thorn.” Sed 4c, for Postage. 


PUTNAM NAIL, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 








“It Tickles the Palate.’ 


it's Worthy « Place on the Best Tables. Put up in her 
inetically sealed glass jars to prevent mold and waste 









Pleased with the Cheese.""_Hirs. 8. T. Rerer, 
jar of the Cheese will be sent to any 


CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 22 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Obie, 


PE oes 


| 
| 


a tll llic 
Equal in Quality to the Highest Grade 





lon Soap with the Rub 
tind my Complexion 


Soap | am 
best soap for Cleansing 


C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Number 3,517. 68th Year. 
Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 


Copyright, 1894, by Perry Mason & Company. 





$1.75 a Year. 





LITTLE MisTRESS CHICKEN. 


A Veritable Happening of Colonial Carolina. 





In Five Chapters. — Chapter 11. 


By Mrs. Arthur Gordon Rose. 





MOxsieur DUTARQUE, ignoring 

Catharine's piteous cry, strode 
to the nearest house, his own. No other 
Person was within sight or hearing. 
Perhaps he was somewhat ashamed of 
what he had done, for when his wife 
rushed to meet him, and to learn his 
tidings, he put ber aside with a brief, 
“She is safe,” and buried himself again 
in his books. 

She, busy woman, (vad piftiag things "~*~ 
in readiness for the half-yearly fair, 
which was to begin on the following 
Tuesday, being the third Tuesday in 
May, and she told herself that Catharine 
must have found her way to Fish Pond. 

She would have liked to know all the 
particulars, and her red nose grew red- 
der still with anxiety as she thought of 
all that might be said. But she knew 
better than to tempt the bolt that was 
wont to fall from tbat black and omi- 
nous, yet familiar, cloud resting upon 
her husband's brow ; she awaited further 
disclosures from him with what patience 
she might; but they did not come that 
day. 

At first Monsieur Dutarque half-lis- 
tened, as he read, for some call from the 
graveyard; but bearing none, he told 
himeelf with a malicious smile that he 
would punish obstinate ‘«mees"’ well this 
time, yet leave no telltale mark upon 
her. He meant to go to bring her in just 
at dark; but in a little while he forgot 
the child's existence. 

Seeing him absorbed in his book, bis 
wife brought a candle and put it at his 
elbow, and gave little Betty Green her 
bowl of maize and milk and sent her off 
to bed. The master ate with his book 
still before him, and afterward betook 
himself to repose, murmuring long Latin 
phrases, like one in a dream, as was his 
wont, iu a manner which never failed to 
make a deep impression on Madame 
Dutarque, who was neither foreign nor 
classical, but only & poor English serv- 
ing-girl who had come to pick up a 
fortune in America, and had found it 
thus. 

About nine o'clock came Mr. Macna- 
mara, the usher, and stole off quietly to 
bed. He was full of excitement this night, for 
Mr. John Harleston, having become interested in 
@ story the usher had been telling him of some 
deer tracks he had noted last fall under some 
crab-apple trees, and of how he really believed 
that he had chanced upon one of the favorite 
haunts of the deer, had invited him home to tea. 
‘This was a great honor for the poor usher. 

Moreover, Mr. Harleston had asked him to 
attend the next meet of the Hunting Club, which 
was to take place on Wednesday, and had lent 
him his own horse to ride back to Childbury, 
though the walk was none too great for him. 

All athrob with these anticipated and remem- 
bered honors and pleasures, James Macnamara 
did not drop asleep for a long time, but lay 
twssing on his pallet under the roof, plagued by 
mosquitoes, by the strident, rasping chant of the 





frogs without, and even by the strong and heavy 
perfumes of the flowers. 

At last he slept soundly, and began to smile— 
poor, hatchet-faced buy !—dreaming of home. ‘i 
Athwart this dream a discord intruded. He 
stirred. The dream faded, the discord grew. It! 
culminated, and he awoke with the echo of a 

‘terrified cry ringing through his brain. 





“'Tis a screech-owl!"’ he muttered, and turned ‘ 
on his pillow to seek sleep again. But on a! 
sudden, through the pulsing, warm dampness of 
the spring night, there came a sound he knew: | 

“M'sieu’ Dutarque! Dear M'sien' Dutarque! 





It was very faint, but Macnamara heard it’ 
clearly. Then there was silence. | 
Just as he was coaxing sleep anew, and telling | 


‘IT WAS SURELY HER VOICE.” 


himeelf that he dreamed with open eres, it came | 
again—the sweet, frightened baby voice. 

“Mr. Mack! Mr. Mack! Tell him I will be 
good !’’ and then as he sprang, shivering, in spite | 
of the warmth of the weather, from his bed, there 
was one wild shriek: ‘‘Mamma!"’ 

A baby in mortal terror calls on its mother as | 
men in mortal anguish call on God. Both mean 
me thing: Telp of the helpless !"" 

r Macnamara hurried into his clothes, all 








the while trying to persuade himself that he had 
heard nothing. At the door where the children 
slept he paused and listened. He could hear low, 
emed 





regular breathing. The whole house 
wrapt in peace. Still anxious, he push 
the door and stole within. 

Betty Green, her heavy brown hair loose on the 





1 open 





pillow, lay, sleeping soundly, all alone. Could it 
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be that Monsieur Dutarqne had chosen this hour! memory of that piercing scream that when he 
of the night to punish little Catharine for some | failed in his search a wild impulse caused him to 


| fault? But no! For there was silence also in | seek further for stronger aid. For what might 


the schoolmaster’s room, save for the sound of | not have happened? What meant that weird 
stertorous breathing. jery, with the child who uttered it nowhere 
Timidly the usher knocked against the panels , visible? 
of the door. The heavy breathing continued, but: Mounting Mr. Harleston's horse in haste, he 
there was a movement within. Presently Madame never drew rein until he alighted at the gates of 
Dutarque put her sharp face through the haif- ' Fish Pond, and sent word up to the master of 
pened door. Fish Pond that he wished to speak with bim on a 
“I ask pardon, madame,” said the young man, | matter of life and death. For his courage and 
humbly, “but I thought 1 heard the child Cath- | his alarm had alike increased with every mile he 
arine ery out loudly, as though frightened, and | travelled; and by the time he reached those 
when I sought her roum she was not there, and [| gates, he was sure that his little pet and wonder, 
conld not return to rest for fear that something | Catharine, was in mortal peril somewhere. 
strange might have happened."* Mr. Harleston waited only to hear that Cath- 
“What could happen, fool?’ cried Madame | arine was not at the schoolmaster’s house, and 
to say that neither was she at Fish Pond. 
He knew too much of the real dangers 
to which she might be exposed to dream 
of any supernatural terrors such as the 
usher cherished. 

He wasted no time in questions as to 
how the schoolmaster and his wife should 
have allowed her to wander away; all 
that he left for future investigation. But 
he shared all the forebodings of evil with 
which the breast of James Macnamara 
was filled. 

About two hours before day there was 
a muster of half the country-side. Col- 
onel Lejau and Mr. Harleston and Mr. 
Nicholas Harleston, his brother, and 
many others were there. As yet they 
suffered no word to go to Kensington, 
for fear of alarming Mistress Lydia, 
until they should know what foundation 
their fears had. With lanterns, and with 
the haying of hounds, they startled the 
shadows and the dreamy murmurs of the 
soft spring night. 

Madame Dutarque could not sleep, bat 
tossed upon her bed. Had the usher 
been dreaming, or what did his report 
mean? But James Macnainara a guest 
at Mr. Harleston’s? Pshaw! Not he! 

Yet what were the words that he had 
said? That Catharine had bidden him 
tell the master that she would be good! 
In her soul, the woman admitted that 
this was, indeed, the child's own plaintive 
manner of speech. Could it really be that 
she had not gone to Fish Pond after all? 

Truly, the master had not told her so 

4 in words, as sho remembered, and it might 
very well be that he had sent the child 
nearer home for punishment. She began 
to fear she knew not what. These were 
the days when the laws against witches 
were still in force; when every forest 
was peopled with phantoms. Madame 
Dutarque was by no means above the 
unreasoning terrors of the times. 

‘The night began to ring with voices, 
all of which asked loudly what the master 
had done with little Catharine by way of 
punishment. 

When she could bear it no more, she 
awakened her husband, and told him 
her fears and her suspicions. Monsieur 
Dutarque sprang from his bed, and stag- 
xered like a drunken man at the memory 
of what he had done. 

% “Mon Dieu! 1 had forgot!”* he cried 
aloud, in genuine consternation. Then 
hastily he told his wife how he had tied 
Catharine to a tombstone, and then for- 
gotten her. And she, in deadly fear, fled 
to the usher’s room, only to find that he 
was gone. 

Dutarque, snappishly. ‘Have a care how you} ‘‘Quick!"’ she cried to Monsieur Dutarque, 

go roaming through the master’s house at mid- | fumbling over his clothes in the dark. ‘Quick, 
night! Catharine is safe at Fish Pond with her | man, we have nota moment to lose! Macnamara 
aunt, Mistress Hannah Harleston.” has gone in search of her. Quick! Let us bring 

“Nay, then,” said the usher, eagerly. ‘There | her home, and let him find her in her bed, asleep, 
is some mistake, for I myself, when I left there | when he returns. Then he will think he dreamed. 
at eight o° the clock, saw nor heard nothing of God help us! Suppose a panther or a bear hath 
little Mistress Kate; and it was surely her voice | taken her!" 








that called me by my name just now, and bade Like thieves the two fled noiselessly out into 
me tell the master that she would be good!" the night, the master still half-dreaming, and 
Madame Dutarque shut the door in his face | Madame Dutarque trembling with terror. 





with another sharp ejaculation of ool!" and As they opened the wicket-gate of the chureh- 
he went away sorrowful, and sat by his open | yard, they could see a motionless little white 
window to listen if he might hear that ery again. | figure erect in the distance, and lo! out of the 

Hearing nothing, he stole down like a ghost, | velvet blackness not far from it, there arose a 





and glided throngh the streets, calling softly luminous face with hollow, blazing eyes. 
everywhere, ‘Catharine! Catharine!” 
There was no reply, but so vivid was his 


Slowly 





it rosg,tnatil it stopped at eight feet high! 
Tile mastor-yorid have shrieked aloud, but his 
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wife put her cold hand over his lips and fell to, 
The object ; 


her knees with a whispered prayer. 
remained a few moments, then disappeared; but 
there was a noise of dogs and horses on the air— 
the shouts of men, the 
sound of horns. 

They could hear even 
the dull tramp of the 
bare fect of the slaves, 
running along with the 
horses. Afar, the yel- 
low glare of pine torches 
stained the faint white- 
ness of the starlit night. 
All the plantations were 
astir, and all the town 
as well. In a moment 
they would be upon 
them! 

They dared not go to 
where the little motion- 
less, white figure stood, 
guarded by that mys- 
terious horror, which, 
though now  unscen, 
was no doubt lurking 
near. They dared not 
return to face that ap- 
proaching throng. They 
dared not remain where 
they were to meet their 
fate. 

«They will kill you!” 
said Madame Dutarque, 
drawing her breath in 
a shiver, as she grasped 
her husband's hand. 

Like shadows they 
sped toward the river. 
Yet what escape was 
possible? Lights flared 
from the tavern, and 
men were looking out 


from doors and windows. ‘Toward the cast was 


another ferry, but between lay the plantations of | 


those who knew and loved this child. Toward 
the north lay more plantations and the child's 
own home; toward the south, the river; toward. 
the west, this ferry—their only hope. Yet the 
ferry itself belonged to the child's own mother! 

At this strange hour, with all the town astir, 
how could a man so well known as Monsieur 
Dutarque cross, without many explanations and 
much delay, if at all? And they had not even a 
shilling between them ! 

So they lay at the bottom of a deep gully on 
Luckins's land, and listened, like hunted hares, 
with beating hearts, to the tumult in the town. 


(To be continued.) 
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THAT BEAR. 


A very young ‘ Tenderfoot —Fleetfoot and Sureshot — 
What “Roderick the Reckless" bagged. 


1 was about fonrteen years old when I began to 
develop that queer freak so common among boys, 
which manifests itself in @ disposition to run 
away or to do something desperate and lawless. 

At first I thought I would like to be a pirate, 
but just at that time | happened to take a trip by 
boat from Boston to Halifax, and was so 
dreadfully seasick that my piratical aspi- 
rations came to an abrupt end. 

When I sadly admitted to myself that 
being a good boy was more enjoyable than 
being a seasick pirate, 1 turned my still 
surviving aspirations for an adventurous 
life in another direction. Should I become 
a highwayman or a Western cowboy ? 

1 looked little like becoming either at that 
time. I was tall and pale and thin, with 
very little muscular development. Indeed, 
the boys at school often addressed ime as 
“Beanpole."””. My hair was so red that it 
was a stock joke of my boy companions 
that I might make my living by hiring out 
to the government as a lighthouse. 

“Let them jeer,’’ I said tomyself. “Per- 
chance in the years before us will come a 
day when, in some lonely mountain pass 
or on some desert plain, I will have ye at 
my mercy!" 

One day in June my Uncle Philip Brewer 
came into our house and said to my mother : 

“See here, Sarah, I've been thinking of 
something. How wonld you like to let 
Jeddy go out to the mountains and spend 
the summer with me ?”” 

I was Jeddy, and I listened eagerly as 
Uncle Phil went on: 

“The boy is looking paler and thinner 
than usual this spring, anda summeramong 
the hills would do him good in more ways 
than one. He conld make himself useful 
to me, and he'd come home in the fall look- 
ing like another boy." 

The idca was as new and unexpected to mother 
as to me, and she said, laughinyls 

“Oh, I don’t know, Philip. I'll have to think 
about it.” 

Uncle Phil was superintendent of a silver-mince 
away out on the top of a mountain in Colorado. 

He was “back East’ that spring for a few 
days on business, and had taken a great liking to 
me, while I looked upon him with wonder and 
admiration because of the things he had seen and 
done while “ronghing it” inthe West. It thrilled 











“The Mysterious Horror. 





HE YOUTH’S 





y young blood to hear him tell of the bears and 
mountain lions he had killed, and of a scrimmage 
in which he had once engaged with a band of Ute | 
Indians. Uncle Phil usually had his way, and I 
was not greatly sur- 
prised, although wildly 
delighted, when mother 
finally gave her consent 
to his suggestion. 

“The boy does look | 
ill, and Doctor Walker 
says he thinks the trip | 
would do him good,” ' 
she said. “So he may 
go if you will be sure 
to have him hack safely 
in time for school, the 
first of September.” : 

Uncle agreed to this, | 
and four days later we: 
left the quiet little Con- , 
necticut town in which | 
my whole life had been : 
spent and started for” 
Colorado. 

I had become an; 
object of envy and ad- | 
miration to all the other 
boys in the town as soon » 
as they knew of my pro- 
posed trip, and I dare 
say I gave myself a’ 
good many foolish airs; 
but no matter about 
that. Weall doit when 
we are young—some of | 
us continue to do it 
when we are old enough 
to be wiser. 

We reached Camp 
Good Luck in ten days, 
having spent several 
days in Denver, where 
Uncle Phil had made my happiness perfect by 
giving me a handsome little rifle, promising to 
instruct me in the use of it. 

Camp Good Luck consisted of a newly devel- 
oped mine, with its engine and shaft-house, and 
two or three log cabins in which lived the men 
who worked at the mine. Uncle Phil had a} 


cabin of his own some distance from the others, | 


but we took our meals—very good ones, too—at 
the boarding-house with the miners. 

The cook was a big, raw-boned Swede, and 
Uncle Phil said that if I wanted to make myself 
useful I might help him in peeling potatoes and 
grinding coffee. But such tasks as these did not 
fit in well with my cowboy aspirations. 

There was @ roguish-looking little black burro 
at the mine which was used to carry bags of ore 
down to the smelter, five miles distant, and provi- 
sions up to the mine. Uncle Phil said I might 
have it to ride around on when it was not needed. 

lTnamed the burro Fleetfoot, although he was 
the slowest and laziest little rascal any boy ever 
inounted. By dint of much prodding and belab- 
oring of his sides I could sometiines get hiin to 
change his slow plodding for a mild and brief, as 
well as uncomfortable, trot. But when mounted 
on Fleetfoot’s back I imagined myself a reckless 
cowboy in pursuit of Indians who were fleeing in | 

i terror before me. I would fire away recklessly 





“Rigged out ter kill something.” 


at birds and ground-squirrels with my shining 
little ritie, but although I had named it “Sure- 
shot,” 1 doubt if Lever hit anything—except the 
trees and the rocks. 

“Where's your game, boy ?"’ Uncle Phil would 
ask when I returned empty-handed. 

“Well,” [would say in reply, “the shooting 
wasn't very goud.”” 

“No, I don’t s"pose it was,"’ Uncle Phil would 
say dryly; and then 1 mentally resolved that I'd 
show him whether I could shoot or not. 


COMPANION 





One morning I rode down by the mine with my | 


rifle on my shoulder and the cook's carving-knife 
thrust into my belt by the side of one of Uncle 
Phil's bowie-knives. ‘The handle of a pistol with 
a broken lock appeared above one boot-top, and I 
had two long, shining rooster tail-feathers flaunt- 
ing from my cap. I don't think that I ever felt 
or looked quite so much like a “terror of the 


; nountains”’ as on that day. 
“Well, sonny,” called out a miner known as | 


“Shorty” Sampson, from the top of the mine 
dump, “yer rigged out ter kill something this 
time sure, aint ye? Ye'd orter clean out all the 
b’ars an’ lions an’ cattymounts there is in the 
gulch, armed like that.”” 

“You'd better go up by Big Pete’s cabin,” 
added Jack Shaw, ‘‘and put a bullet into the b‘ar 
that come ‘round last night and eat up his supper 
that was cookin’ while he'd gone down to the 
spring for water. He seo it a-puttin’ off up the 
mountain afterward, but he said he was too tired 
to put after it, an’ night was comin’ on, any- 
how." 

I supposed he was telling me this to frighten 


' me, but a moment later I met Uncle Phil 


on the trail, and he said: 

“See here, Jeddy, don't you go out of 
sight of the camp to-day, and don't go to 
nosing around in strange or dark places. 

Big Pete Brennan saw a big black bear up 
by his cabin last night. It may be lurking 
around here yet, and it wouldn't like any- 
thing better for dinner than a boy of about 
your size. Now mind what I say, and 
keep near the cainp. Shin up a tree and 5; 
yell for help if you see the bear."" 

I was indignant at this injunction and 
resented it by saying loftily, “I guess old 
Fleetfoot and I can take care of ourselves, ( 
‘speshly when we've got old Sureshot ( 
along.”” 

“Oh, you can, eh?" replied Unele Phil. 

“I'm not at all sure of that. I think you'd 
want to get home a little faster than Fleet- 
foot could carry you if you ran across old 
Bruin.” 

This nettled me, and I said, “If I do run 
across him I'll bring home his hide;"’ 
whereat Uncle Phil shouted with laughter 
and walked on, leaving me longing for an 
encounter with the bear. 
| Fleetfoot plodded along slowly toward 
‘the cabin of Big Pete, a big, garrulons 
Irishinan who lived alone in a rude, hut-like 
cabin a mile from the mine. He was now 
employed at the mine and had brought the story 
, of the bear with him when he came to work. 1 
' guided Flieetfoot toward Big Pete's cabin, deter- 
mined to have a shot if perchance he should 
return hoping to get another meal. 

I had never before felt so courageous and 
actually hoped for a hand-to-hand encounter with 
Bruin, for 1 felt that my victory would be all the 





ticnt without a rifle-ball in it. 

All was quiet and intensely gloomy around the 
cabin. Its hingeless door stood loosely against 
the door-frame, and all the glass was broken in 
the sash of the one small window. 1 stepped into. 
the one little, grimy room of the cabin and 
glanced around. Then I led Fleetfoot to a pine- 
tree, threw the bridle-rein over a branch, and 
said: 

“Now you just stand still until 1 come for you 
to lug a bear’s hide home, old fellow.” I patted 
his shaggy black sides, an attention he received 





with his usual indifference to either blows or | 


caresses. 

The cabin was entirely surrounded by an 
exceedingly dense growth of low pines, as was 
nearly the whole of the mountain-side; but I 
plunged into the thicket, rifle in hand, resolved to 
let old Bruin know that “Roderick the Reckless," 
as I now styled myself, was on his trail. 

1 tramped around in the woods for an hour or 
longer, going a mile or two from the cabin and 
returning by another trail, finding, as I thought, 
traces of Bruin. I was almost within sight of 
the cabin, and was sitting down tightening the 
spur on my right boot, when I suddenly heard 
the snapping of dry twigs near me. 

T jumped to my feet, my rifle to my shoulder 
and my heart in my mouth. My hands trembled 
so I could hardly hold the gun, and I am sure 
my face must have been ghastly. A desire to 
run for my life seized me, but I thought of Uncle 
Phil's jeers and of the boys at home and held my 
ground. 

The sounds were repeated. I moved forward 
cantiously and turned a sharp curve in the trail. 
The sun had gone under a clond and the woods 
were dimly lighted, but there about twenty-five 
feet distant, I saw a part of the black body of iny 
gaine as it was crossing the narrow trail to 
disappear in the pines beyond. 

Half-crazed with excitement and with arms and 
fingers trembling while my heart went “thump, 
thump, thump,”’ I lifted my gun to my shoulder 
and fired. 

The last rerunant of my courage deserted me 
while the echoes awakened by the report of my 


gun were still rolling up and down the dark : like feathers against the houses. 


guich. Without waiting to complete my victory 
with ny knife I turned and fled wildly down the 
trail, crying like a baby as I ran. 

‘Twenty minutes lafer I appeared at the mine so 
pale and breathless and with such chattering 
tecth that Uncle Phil said, “Why, boy! 
the matter with you ?”” 


greater if I could take his hide back to Connec- ; 


What's | 
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He was standing in the engine-house door and 
near him were Big Pete, Shorty Sampson, and 
several of the other miners. 

“«I—I’ve—killed it!’ I gasped out. 

“Killed what?" asked Uncle Phil. 
| “The—bear—up at Big Pete’s 
| Killed it.” 

Uncle Phil looked incredulous. ‘It don’t seem 
possible,’ he said. ‘Was that your gunshot we 
heard a few minutes ago? ’Twas, eh? Well, 
come along, Sampson, and let's see if the boy has 
proved himself to be a better shot than I thougint 
he was.”" 

‘Then turning to me he said: “No, you can't zo. 
; You're as white as a sheet; you go up to the 
| boarding-house cabin and ask the cook to zi 
you a cup of coffee, and then you go over to otr 
cabin and lie down for an hour. Goon now and 
you shall have a bear steak for your dinner if 
you've really done old Bruin up,” 

“Well, I think I have,” I said, proudly and 
with returning courage. 

I got the cup of coffee and then went to our 
cabin and lay down as Uncle Phil wished. 


cabin—I've 















“Ive killed it!” 


About three-quarters of an 
hour afterward Uncle Phil 
, Stepped up to the open win- 
dow of the cabin, looked at me a moment and 
then said, half-severely and half-laughingly: 
“You young rascal! I ought really to come in 
there and warm your jacket for you, for you've 
gone and killed that little black burro and it was 
; the best one I ever owned.” 

I wanted to start for Connecticut by the next 
stage, but I could not, and for the rest of the 
‘summer Big Pete and the other men made me 
very unhappy by their remarks about ‘that bear.” 
But one thing is certain, the rough life I lived that 
summer at “Camp Good Luck" fully cured ne 
of my absurd desire to become a cowboy, ora 
Western hunter or trapper. 


J. L. Harnovr. 








a 
A TYPHOON IN HONGKONG HARBOR. 


“I had been anxious to see a typhoon,” writes 
the author of “Ten Years in Indo-China and 
China,” and I had my wish gratitied in Honz 
kong more than once. The strength of the wind 
at such tines is greater than I could have thonght 
possible. It whirls ships helplessly adrift from 
the firmest moorings, and with sudden blast takes 
away the corners of houses and sends projecting 
yerandas flying across the street. 

“During the height of the gale the residents for 
the most part shut themselves closely in their 
, houses, carefully securing their doors and win- 

dows, and so remain with constant apprehension 
and dread, lest the dwelling should be swept 
| away and themselves be entombed in the ruins. 

| “Once, while the storm was at its worst, I 
ventured down to the Praya to see the crowd of 
Chinese boats that had been blown inshore and 
piled up in a mass of wreck just below the city. 
| The sky was of dark leaden color and the wind 
caught up the crested waves and sent them in 
‘long, white streaks of vapor across the scene, 
, through which the dismantled ships were dimly 
; descried drifting from their moorings. 

| «The heavy, stone-faced wall of the Praya 
had given way, and the great granite blocks 
_ had been washed in upon the road. Half-blinded 
by the waves as they leapt over the road and 
‘dashed in angry foam against the houses, and 
| buffeted by the wind, I made slow headway to 
the east end of the settlement, where a number 
‘of foreigners were attempting to rescue two 
i women from a small Chinese boat. 

| “We had to cling to the lamp-posts and stan- 
| chions, and seek shelter against the doorways and 
walls. Advantage was taken of a slight lull in the 
storm to fire off rockets, but these were driven back 
Then long life- 
boats were dragged to the pier, but the first was 
| broken end disabled the moment it touched the 
water, while the second met a like fate and its 
gallant crew were pitched out into the sea. 

“In short, every effort proved abortive, and 4 
darkness set in the unhappy women and their 
| boat were reluctantly abandoned to their fate. 
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“Next morning the whole length of the Praya 
Presented a scene of wreckage and desolation. 
Many of the Chinese, notwithstanding their 
shrewdness in predicting storms, had been taken 
quite unawares and hence the fearful sacrifice of 
life and the loss of property which had ensued.” 


os 


SOMETHING BEYOND. 


Something beyond! The immortal morning stands 
Above the night, clear shines her presclent brow; 

‘The pendulous star in her transtigured hands 
Lights up the Now. 


—Mary Clemmer Hudson, 





Selected. 
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TOLD AT AGASSIZ HALL. 
In Four Chapters.—Chapter IIT. 
The Stolen Livery Horse. 


The tall old clock that stood behind the pulpit in 
Agassiz Hall slowly struck nine o’clock as Billy 
finished his account of the Blow-hole adventure. 
But as I still wished to hear the story of the capture 
of the stolen livery horse and wagon, I asked the 
genial Agassizians to remain together another 
half-hour that | might hear it. They consented, 
and Billy called on Gertrude Masterman to tell the 
story. he was the heroine of that occasion,” he 
said. 

So Miss Masterman told it. 

“To the northwest of Greenhill,” she began, 
“there is an unsettled tract of land known as 
‘Gilhampton Academy Grant,’ which was a forest 
till four years ago. A lumber company then ob. 
tained possession of it, and set a gang of loggers at 
work there. 

“During the winter, while snow lay three and 
four feet deep, they cut down the great trees, 
leaving a vast number of stumps four or five feet 
high. Two men who crossed this region three 
years later informed us that the 
*wood-stools’ which had grown on 
these stumps were wonderful on 
account of their size and peculiar 
colors. So last year we resolved 
to go there for wood-stools, and 
we drove as far as we could find 
a road for our big ‘barge’ wagon. 

“Wood-stools, you know, are 
really a very Interesting form of 
vegetable life. No one has yet 
studied them thoroughly enongh 
to know thelr exact modes of 
xrowth and propagation. People 
usually look upon them as ex- 
erescences, or an outgrowth of 
dec But really it is as specific 
8 form of Ife as is the birch-tree 
on the decayed stump of which 
the wood-stool spore, or seed, 
takes root. 

Well, to study the mode of 
growth of these fungi, as well as 
make a collection of curious cones, 
eighteen members of our chapter 
made this trip to Gilhampton 
Academy Grant. There were 
thousands of wood.stools there, 
some of immense size, as any one 
can see who looks at the gable of 
our hall; for the most of those nailed up there 
were obtained during this trip. 

“There is a large farmhouse near the town 
boundary of Greenhill owned by a man named 
Sylvester, who sometimes entertains travellers. 
We spent the night there on our way up to the 
Grant, and were intending to do so on our home- 
ward trip. But shortly after leaving the stumpy 
tract in the afternoon, with our barge well laden 
and decurated with huge wood-stools, we cramped 
one of the wheels of the wagon so badly that the 
tire was sprung. 

“The boys found it hard to replace the tire, and 
we were delayed till night. Meantime we saw that 
a heavy rain-storm was coming on. Eight or ten 
miles of bad road lay between us and Sylvester's, 
and so we made up our minds to camp in an old 
abandoned clearing near the lumber road. 

“A black Httle log house, or cabin, and a shed 
stood near one corner of the clearing, and a good. 
sized barn in tts centre, about two hundred yards 
from the cabin. This barn had been built by the 
lumbermen, since the settler’s time, for the pur. 
pose of storing hay cut In the clearing. 

“The boys of our party therefore stopped at the 
house and stabled the horses under the shed near 
it. And as the barn was really much drier and 
more comfortable than the cabin, we girls took it 
w sleep in, while the boys slept tn the cabin. 

“There was a great mow of hay in the barn, also 
a hay-covered scaffold over one end of the floor 
near the doors. It was easy enough to climb up to 
this scaffold and seek sleep on the hay. Up 
there we thought we should be quite safe from 
prowling animals. By the time we had all made 





















our supper of such food as we had left in the; 


baskets, the rain was falling steadily. 

“There was a rude ladder by which we were able 
to climb to the scaffold of hay; and when once we 
were up there, and had pulled the ladder up after 
us and arranged the hay and our wraps, it was 
rather jolly. The hay was fresh and soft, and the 
rain pattered drowslly on the root. 

“We lay and talked till alu 
should think. None of us felt the least alarm—not 
even after Eva and Eleanor tried to create a little 
by telling blood-curdiing stories. 

“AN but Eva and I had fallen asleep when 1 
heard some one drive up to the barn, jump out, 
and pull open one of the great doors. 

“Who's that?? Eva wh dito me, and put 
out her hand. 

“It must be the boys,’ [ whispered close to her 
ear. 

«What has sent them out here?’ she whispered. 

«Perhaps the rain comes through the old house. 
roof,’ [ replied, ‘and they were driven out.” 

“Cumediately the other large door was opened, 
and then we heard a horse and buggy led into the 
barn; but no one had spoken, which seemed a little 
queer. The boys certainly would have called out 
to us before they opened the door. 

















‘The barn was so dark that we could sce nothing 


st eleven o'clock, Ij 
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THE YOUTI 
‘ of what was going on down on the floor; but some 
one seemed to be unhitching the horse. Then thé 
silence was broken by a man’s volce, quite unlike 
| that of any of our party, saying in a low tone: 

«Better hitch her right here in the Joor, Brown. 
I'll pull out some hay for her. She don’t need 
water 
va grasped my hand with a sudden clutch of 
terror. 

‘But what'll I hitch to?? grumbled another 
voic ‘Strike a match, will you?’ and then we 
heard the ping of a match. 

“Wet cd the first speaker, impatiently; yet 
he still spoke in a low, suppressed voice, quite as 
if afraid that some one might overhear. Finally a 
match blazed. Then I raised myself a little and 
attempted to look down. 

“Another match was lighted from the first, while 
the second man appeared to tle the horse to one of 
the posts of the barn; but the light was so fitful 
| that I could gain only glimpses of the forms of two 
men, the horse and the top of a buggy. 

“Then we heard them pulling hay from the mass 
| in the mow beside the barn floor, both to feed the 
horse and to make a bed for themselves. Pres. 

ently one said to the other: 

; “We must have come forty miles since noon. 
They can’t follow us on any such night as this. 
' They couldn’t have followed us since dark. 
safe enough here till three or four o'clock. By that 
| time the mare’ll be rested, and we will light out for 
| Canada.’ 

“0 Gertrude!’ Eva whispered in my ear. 

‘They’re criminals, or something bad! Oh, F am 
| 80 afraid the girls will wake, some of them, and 
) speak! What shall we do? 
“L had expected that the sound of the horse’s 
‘ hoofs when they drove In, or the voices, would 
waken the girls, but they all five were very tired, 
and had fallen soundly asleep. But one of them 
might wake and speak at any moment! 

“The two men continued to talk ay they lay on 
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on the hub of the wheel; and so I reached the 
barn floor. 

“I was a long time doing this; for the buggy 
creaked slightly, and the horse stepped several 
times. Plainly the animal was aware of my 
presence; but the men did not wake. 

“1 slowly tiptoed my way in the darkness, hunting 
for the door, lost my direction and ran against the 
haymow. Then I felt my way alongside it, till 
came to the great doors at the end of the floor. , 

“The doors had only swung together and closed 

of their own weight. I easily pushed one of them 
open for a foot or more and crept forth into the 
rain and wet grass outside. 
t was not quite as dark outside as in the barn, 
tit was only after wandering around for gome 
time, that I found the road and the log house. Six 
or eight times I knocked at the door before I could 
ake those sleepy boys. Horace finally called out, | 
‘Who's there?” 

“I put my mouth close to the door and said, 
‘Come out here quick, but keep quiet.’ 

“Then I could hear a stir inside, and they soon | 
| opened the door. 

“What's the matter! 
whispered, excitedly. 

“There are two criminals down at the barn!’ [ 
whispered; and then I told them all about it. 

““Of course they are armed,’ said Billy. 
we hayen’t so much as a pop-gun!’ 
| ‘Well,’ said [, ‘do you intend to leave those 
girls there to their mercy?” 

“Not we!’ exclaimed Billy. 
thing, right off.’ 

“Horace and Billy and the others, after a little 
hurried talking, made up their minds to advance 
toward the barn, pretend to be officers, and shout 
to the men to surrender. 
| “I don’t wish to cast reflections on the courage of 
) our boys; still I don’t think they were very anxious 
to grapple with those thieves. 

















What's the matter!” Billy 





‘And 


‘We must do some- 








“Gertrude is quite right!” Billy interrupted, 
laughing. “T didn't relish the job, myself; in fact | 





Taking the stolen Horse home. 


routes which officers would be likely to take In 
| pursuit of the nd of towns and villages where 
i there were telegraph stations. It was evident to 
us that they were flying from justice. 

“( Gertrude, do you think they will murder us, 
if they flud us here?’ Eva whispered in my ear. 

“That was more than I could answer. 

“I thought of all kinds of plans for communicat- 
ing with the sleeping boys, at the old house. At 
last the men ceased talking and fell asleep. One 
of them snored loudly. We heard him above the 
steady patter of the rain on the roof and the horse 
eating hay. 

“Fora long time Eva and I lay listening to every 
sound. [ could think of no other way of escape 
than for one of us to steal softly down off the 
scaffold, and go to summon the boys. 
thinking of the same thing, for after a long time, 
she whispered: 

“Do you think you could get down and go call 
the boys, Gertrude? Couldn’t we slide the ladder 











gently down?’ 

“L could think of no other plan, and so I rose 
slowly to a sitting posture, took hold of the ladder 
at our feet, and moved it slowly. It rustled the 
hay, but not loudly. After every Httle pull at it, I 
stopped to Ilsten. Both the men were asleep, 
breathing hard. 

“1 swung the ladder gradually around, and 
lowered one end of it till it touched the floor, as T 
thought; but the end of it had really gone into the 
back part of the box of the buggy. I tested it a 
little. It seemed firm, Then, holding on by the 
upper end, I set foot on a round and began to 
descend. 

“But [ had got no more than half.way down, 
when the buggy suddenly rolled forward several 
feet. The ends of the shafts hit the horse’s heels, 


‘around and snorted. 

“Telung to the ladder rounds and stood perfectly 
still. [ heard Eva catch her breath, she was so 
frightened. Some of the girls stirred. I heard 
them turn in their sleep. The men wakened. One 
of them said to the other in a low tone, ‘What was 
that?’ 

“47 guess the mare stepped back onto the shafts,’ 
replied the other. 

“They turned over on the hay; but it seemed a 
long time before thelr heavy breathing showed 
that they were asleep again. Even after I felt 
sure that they had fallen asleep, I scarcely dared 
move for fear the buggy would start again. Finally 
| T took another step downward, and found myself 
jammed between the back of the buggy top and the 
ladder. 

“Then T was ina fix, but af last I reached a foot 
around the ladder and stepped on the tire of one 
of the wheels. Next [ got hold of the ‘fan’ of the 
buggy top, and lowered myself till my foot rested 




















Eva was | 


along on the hay and then lower one end of tt/ 


I think, for the animal started, stepped nolsily | 


ourselves with; and IT fancied there were even | 
chances of those fellows coming out and opening | 
fire on us with a couple of Winchesters.” 

“But they did pretty well,” sald Gertrude; “they | 
formed a long line and advanced through the wet i 
weeds, stumbling over stumps and stones. At a| 
signal whistle from Billy, they were all to shout | 
and pretend to surround the barn. But before Billy 
whistled, we heard a scream from inside; and now | 
Eva must finish the story.” 

“Dear me, well, I will try,” said Eva. 

“ALL the time Gertrude was getting out of the 
barn, I sat on the scaffold of hay, quite In a 
tremble; for what would happen when the boys 
came, I did not know. I was afraid there would 
be bloodshed. : 

“After Gertrude got out, [ sat still and waited 
and listened for a long time—a whole hour It seemed 
tome. [thad stopped raining, and the only sounds | 
| now were a cricket In the hay, and once in a while, | 
| the horse, stepping on the floor. 

“Suddenly one of the men waked and appeared 
to sit up in the hay. Then he struck a match, andT 
| heard his watch-case snap. 
| “*Half-past three,’ he muttered, and then shook 
his companion. ‘Half-past three,’ he repeated to 
| him. ‘Hadn’t we better be on the move?” 

“Then Ida waked, started, and said ‘Gertrude! 
! Gertrude” I put out my hand to her and whispered, 
“she 

But the man had heard her. He jumped to his 
feet and called out sharply, ‘Who’s there?’ 

“With that Ida screamed! The other girls waked 
instantly and cried out, all together. I had not 
time to speak to them, or say a word, when I heard 
loud shouting outside! 

‘Surrender! Surrender! Catch ‘em! 
*em off! Stop ’em!’ our boys shouted. 
really tremendous! 

“The rogues sprang out of the hay, stumbled | 
[over the buggy shafts, and jumped for the back 
| door of the barn. The horse pranced on the floor. 

Then we heard the barn door slam and the noise 
‘ of the thieves’ boots, clattering on stones as they 
| dashed around the corner of the building and ran 
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| away. 
“Still the shouts of ‘Surrender! Surrender!” 
| continued. T expected that the boys would rush 


{nto the barn, but they did not. ‘The shouts did not 
jem to come any nearer; and [ had called out 
' half a dozen times at the top of my voice that the 
j men had gone before Billy and Horace opened the 
| barn door.” 

| “Well,” said Billy, laughing, “we hadn't seen 
ithe two scamps leave the barn, We were afraid 
that they were inside, ready to shoot, perhaps, till 
we heard Eva say that they had gone.” | 
| ©The upshot of it all was, that the two rogues | 
ran to the woods,” Miss Masterman resumed. “We | 
saw nothing more of them. In fact, we had not 

seen them sufficiently to Identify them. But the 

















horse and buggy were left in our possession. We 
took them home with us, the next forenoon, and 
afterward advertised them. Two weeks later the 
owner, a stable-keeper from Bristol, eighty miler 
away, came here and claimed his property ; but the 
two rogues have not been captured so far as we 
know.” C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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CLEVER MONKEYS AT THE ZOO. 


By George Manville Fenn. 
Part IL.—‘*All Sorts.” 


“Vicious, spiteful things!” said a lady in front of 
the great cages; for a large Indian monkey had 
sprung from one of the perches, seized the bars, 
and was shaking them violently as he showed his 
teeth. To judge from his tone and manner, he 
abused and called another clever monkey all 
manner of bad names. He called him a “chicker” 
anda “chack-chack” and a “squitter,” and evidently 
told him what he would do if he could get at him. 

The other clever monkey, who was dressed in an 
Eton jacket with white turn-down collar and a tall 
hat, looked rather white, and started away so 
suddenly that the hat fell back over his ears. Then 


-he smiled very feebly and went on to the next 


cage, while the big Indian monkey glared after 
him and went on talking. 

As Professor Garner was not there to interpret 
the abusive words, their meaning must remain 
untold. 

I do not blame the monkey, nor call him vicious. 
Bland and gentle as I am by nature, if I were shut 
up In a cage, and if a boy offered me gingerbread, 
and if, when I trustingly put out my hand, he 
snatched the tempting morsel away and rapped 
my fingers with a cane, I ghould be vicious, too. 

Poking sharp straws in my eyes would irritate 
me, and I should not like it any better if the straw 

were thrust into my ear. 

Being spat at certainly would 
not improve my temper, and if I 
were possessed of a tail, I should 

Be annoyed if it were seized by a 
boy and I dragged about by it. 

I must confess, though, that if 
1 were an Old World monkey, I 
fancy that I should regard the 
tail as unnecessary in acage. Of 
course if I were a New World 
monkey, possessing one of those 
tails that take a turn round any- 
thing and act as a fifth arm or 
leg, it would be different. 

A few hours at the Zoo con. 
vinced me that, in spite of the 
keepers’ vigilance, the monkeys 
have rather a hard time. It is 
not fair to judge harshly of the 
natural temper of a being who is 
ehut up in a cage and teased by 
clever, clothed monkeys from ten 
to half.past six. 

T took a quiet turn alone from 
cage to cage, and everywhere 
found keen eyes fixed upon me 
In asearching, suspicious manner. 

But I found that the monkeys 
in general were yearning for 


the hay. They spoke chiefly of roads, and the | was a little cared. We had nothing to defend | compantonship, and wished to be friendly. As 


soon as one soft gray, prettily-shaped monkey, a 
vervet from East Africa, had satisfied itself that I 
wana friend it thrust out one little soft, black hand 
to be taken, then the other as far as it could be 
reached. It rested its head against the bars, gazed 
at me, and seemed supremely happy as long as tts 
palms were held. 

Another was as friendly, but soon became inter. 
ested in the opening of my glove, and above all in 
the bright brass button. 

In one cage sat a large Japunese gentleman with 
rather prominent brows. He was not hungry, 
but a yellow pear tempted him. Reaching out a 
hand, he took it quietly, turned it over, and then, 
sitting down, peeled it evenly before eating. 
Lacking a knife, he performed the operation with 
his teeth, exactly as a baby might have done. 

Bits of biscuit were the offerings made in another 
large cage where a very small, black, almost tailless 
ape came up timidly. After a little hesitation it 
took a piece, tasted it dubiously and was all anima. 
tion directly. Turning its head it uttered a peculias 
cry and one of its fellows came bounding to its side 
rendy to take the next piece. The first evidently 
had shouted, in Apese, “I say, come here!” 

There was plenty to watch in the large cages 
where several kinds of apes were kept together. 
Their antics were amusing as they chased one 
another, swung, leaped and bounded from perch to 
perch, One group was seated in the straw. Half 
adozen monkeys were cuddled up together, some 
dozing, others looking on, while the most serious 
of the party held across its lap the smallest, which 
evidently enjoyed being carefully investigated and 
cleaned. 

Not four feet away, on one of the percheg, a good- 
sized monkey was seated half-asleep with head 
bent over a dozing young one held in its arms. 
Unfortunately for their comfort an active, mis- 
chievous-looking little fellow, which in its antics 
reminded one strongly of that “amoozin’ lttle 
cuss,” Artemus Ward’s kangaroo, was darting about 
the cage playing with straws, running up and down 
the bars, and with its eager eyes on the lookout for 
mischief. Suddenly it caught sight of the dozing 
monkey nursing her young one and above all noted 
that the elder’s tail was hanging down. 

Mischief stole cautiously along till it was beneath 
the pair, then, reaching up, it seized the pendant 
tail, gave it a tug and was off before the blow aimed 
at it by the angry nurse could take effect. As soon 
as the old one had settled down to rest and had 
cuddled up the young one again, Mischief crept 
under once more and gave the tall another pull. 

This wag repeated till the old monkey with the 
young one tn its arms gave chase in a rage; but all 
in vain, for Mischief was not encumbered with a 
load, and bounded round the cage till the purauit 
closed. Then It held on by the bars high up in a 
corner, chattered defiance, and went a3 near to 
laughing asa monkey can. This brought up an 
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anecdote, related to nme by an officer whose word | 
I can trust, about a tame Malay monkey, a! 
hanger-on of the mess of the officers’ regiment. 
in the neighborhood of Singapore. A dog was 
also one of the regimental pets. One day when | 
the dog was sleeping in the sunshine the monkey * 
saw him, went softly up, settled itself down in 
a heap with head hent low upon ite chest, and 
apparently went to sleep as well. Suddenly, 
without another muscle moving, one of the 
monkey’s hands stole sidewise, took hold of the 
dog's tail, and gave it a sharp tug, and then 
the monkey darted back and lay motionless. 

The dog sprang up with an angry grow! and 
turned to seize the monkey. But Jacko wa 
apparently fast asleep. It evidently 
have heen he, thought the dog; so, after a puzzled 
look round, he growled, curled himself up and 
went to sleep again. But no sooner was he soundly 
off than the hand crept out, gave the tail another 
tug, and was withdrawn. 

This was done several times. At last the dog 
went off growling as if thinking 
uncanny was in the air. 

“Oh, but some of them are very yicious, sir,” 
said Keeper Richardson, and as he has been 
in charge of the monkeys for thirty-four 
years he ought to know. 

“You can't always be aware 
of them,”’ he said, ‘“‘and 
for no reason whatever, 
when you're in the cage 
cleaning, one will come 
behind, bite vou 
and be off out 
of reach in an 
instant. That 
was a dite from 
a bonnet mon- 
key. That was 
done by a ma- 
eaqne. I had to 
go into hospital 
for weeks over 
that bite."” 

He showed me the scars, one of which was | 
quite long, for a monkey, after driving in his | 
canine tusks, gives a quick dragging motion | 
downward, and makes a couple of cuts; while a 
favorite way of attack is to spring upon the 
shoulders and bite the back of the neck as a dog 
does a rat. 

Such a bite might easily be fatal if given by 
the Tcheli monkey—a thick-set, long-haired, 
leonine-looking animal which lived by itself; 
hardily in the open air, summer and winter. | 

A yawn showed tusks like those of some great 
catlike creature, panther or jaguar; but the 
monkey looked heavy and inert till, at a word 
from the keeper, it sprang up at the bars, turned 
A somersault, and went down again. 

Another order, and the creature sprang quick , 
as lightning and—how it was done it is impos- | 
sible to say, for no professor of sleight of hand : 
could equal it—out came showers of sawdust : 
thrown far more sharply than was pleasant for 
the eyes or clothes. 

In an inner room, not shown to the public, 
were the invalids waiting to get better or to reach 
the end of their clever monkey days. Here were 
unfortunates troubled with diseased tails for 
which the cure is sharp and certain—amputation. | 
After that they get better, and lead a curtailed | 
existence back in the cages. | 

Others are troubled by paralysis, which brings 
many to their end; possibly confinement is the | 
cause. Consumption is a great thinner of their , 
ranks, for our climate is a terror to monkeys 
brought from tropiclands. The sufferers troubled 
with bad coughs and difficulty of breathing are. 
piteous little objects, as they sit huddled up, 
carefully tended in the cages of their infirmary. 

But all are not sick that are so carefully tended | 
and kept in cages heated by hot-water pipes. For 
in one were two little, slight-looking miniature - 
negro folks, black of face and hands, but each 
wearing a fine frill of white whisker round cheek 
and chin. One of these, the Wandervo monkey, | 
came forward, but its fellow stretched forth an 
arm, and by its action plainly said, ‘Don't go , 
there; you're safer here,’’ and drawing the first 
back, put its arms round it. 

The action was reciprocated, and the pair sat 
side by side, cuddled up together with their arms 
round waists and necks, quite absorbed in each , 
other’s companionship, and taking no notice of | 
the visitors whatever. 

“They won't look, sir, when they're cuddled | 
up together like that,’’ said the keeper. 

But the most human in their actions seemed to! 
me to be the three chimpanzees that I was shown | 
at the Zoo. They, too, were in a room to them- | 
selves, and possibly from their delicacy, were not | 
exhibited to the public. 

Like the orang-utan, they were so gentle and 
quiet that they were ont of a cage, comfortably | 
seated upon a railway rug spread in front of a 
fire. All three preserved the same attitude, bent | 
forward, blinking over the fender at the glow, so | 
that the agreeable warmth might play upon their ; 
wrinkled foreheads and into their large, rounded, 
projecting ears. 

They were not playful, but looked like three 
little, extremely old, pudgy dwarfs, their size} 
being about that of a child of two years old. As 
the keeper and I entered they all looked up, not | 
sharply in a monkeyish way, but just turned 
their heads, and then looked back at the fire 
without altering their positions till the keeper | 
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brought some apples and approached them. 
Even then they only looked up. 

“Now, then,”’ said the keeper, ‘‘here'’s one for 
you.” 

The little object addressed slowly raised a long, 
hairy arm, and its black fingers closed round the ; 
apple, which it began to munch. 

“One for you,” said the keeper; and number’ 


























two took its apple precisely 
in the same deliberate way 

“And one for you,” said the 
keeper, as he gave number 
three its fruit. Then all three 
began to munch, and I stretch- 
ed out a hand to pat the nearest 
ape on the head. 

At this it showed 
could move quickly, and its 
action was that of a greedy 
child. For, swinging itself 





look up at me, it threw its 

= right arm across its chest and 

tucked the apple under its left arm. The expres- 

sion of the face and the gesture said, as plainly 

as could be said without words, ‘‘No, thank ve. 
You're not going to have my apple.” 

One comes away from such a yisit impressed 
by the paradoxical notion that monkeys are very 
clever and very human, and at the same tine not 
go at all. 

SiS ee = 
FAITH. 


For faith is but the perfec: ust 
Which God's great love compels us to; 
When once we learn, as learn we must, 
How little we ourselves can do. 


—William Hunter Birckhead. 
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THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


The people of the United States appear to, 


regard with more and more favor the building of 
an inter-vceanic canal in Nicaragua. 


In 1881 a treaty was negotiated by President | 


Arthur with Nicaragua, by which the United 


States was to build and practically own this canal. | 


This treaty failed to receive the two-thirds vote 
in the Senate necessary for ratification. 
a concession was granted by Nicaragua to a 
number of private American citizens to build the 
canal. 

It was believed that the canal would pay asa 
commercial enterprise. The waterway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific States would be shortened 
by ten thousand miles. The finest and richest 
portion of South America, the west coast, would 





. governinent and providing for its control of the 
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In 1887 ; 


United States, of both parties, thought that the 
enterprise should not fall into the hands of 
foreign capitalists and be committed to the care 
of those who would not have at heart the interests 
of the United States; but that the United States 
should do the work. 

It was held that it should not be looked at as 
an ordinary commercial speculation—that it was 
a great project for the advantage of the country 
and of the world. If the canal were built, the 
Fastern United States would compete advan- 
tazeously with Europe for the trade of the Pacific. 
‘Lhe canal wonld also give the Mississippi valley | 
an outlet into the Pacific Ocean. It would farther | 
be of vreat military advantage to the United 
States. { 

Accordingly a bill was introduced in the Senate 
guaranteeing the payment of the bonds by the 


canal. This bill was unanimously reported | 
favorably by the Foreign Relations Cominittee of 
the Senate. But it was never acted on. 

The Nicaragua Construction Company failed, 
after having spent some tive million dollars on 
work on the canal. The company is now endeav- 
oring to raise money in Europe. Congress has, 
been too much engrossed in other subjects to give 
this matter much attention of late. But the: 
interest of the country in the undertaking is on | 
the increase. The feeling seems to be growing | 
, that the canal should be built for the sake of 
| the development of American commerce, and as 
| matter of national pride. 


se- — 


INDIAN SUMMER 


The blackbirds crying, 
‘The blue mist flying 
O’er streamiets and rills, 
The tired sun Ising 
i Abd Eee sighing stehing, sieht 
a @ sighing, 8! ing, sighing, 
| ‘Of the brown leaves-dying! 
CATHARINE T. GLEN. 











HISTORIC SPOTS. 


During the past summer a company of persons 
spent a brief vacation season in visiting some of 
the places made historic by important events of 
the Revolutionary War. They spent several days 
in Boston and at other convenient points, and 
when the trip was ended the members of the party 
were amazed that so much was to be learned by 
an actual visit to these historic spots. 

Better than that, the desire for thorough infor- 
mation about the notable events of the Revolution, 
as well as of the causes which led to that revolt 
for liberty, was greatly stimulated. Many of the 
| party of pilgrims intend next year to go to other 
places, like Valley Forge, Brandy wine and York- 
town, and by study on the spot to become familiar 
with the reverses and trinmphs of those important 
days. 

The experiment was in every way so successful 
that it is quite likely that others will imitate the 
example of this excursion party. Certainly it is 
one which might be followed with profit by 
| students in the colleges, and by young men and 
women whose knowledge of the stirring scenes of 
! the days which gave independence to the country 
is vague and often inaccurate. 

In Germany it is the custom of the youth to 
spend a part of their vacations in making excur- 
sions to places of historic interest, where the 








that have historic associations connected with 
the building of the nation, and many of those 
connected with the Civil War, will be marked 
by permanent inemorial stones. And the impulse 
will be much strengthened if it shall become the 
habit, in the pleasant season of the year, for 
scholars and those of maturer years to spend a 
few days in visiting such places. 
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Is GHOST. 


The following incident, which occurred in a 
presidential campaign, never found its way into 
the newspapers: 

During the national convention of one of the 
parties for the nomination of its candidate for the 
office of President, it became evident that the 
delegates from one state would have an important 
influence upon the votes. The delegates assembled 
in caucus at night with closed doors. Their choice 
lay between two men, one of whom was a “dark 
horse,” of whom but little was known persunally. 
Ilo was a leader in the party in his own state, with 
powerful backing. The choice of the delegates 
seemed to incline toward him. 

An eminent judge—a man whose high character 
and moderation gave much weight to his words— 
rose and said: 

“Before we proceed to a ballot I wish to say a 
few words. Thirty years ago I was a student ina 
Northern college. There was a young Southerner 
there named Logan, a rich, hot-tempered, generous 
fellow. He had a companion who followed him 
as the jackal does the lion, a mild little man, who 
flattered you and watched you furtively. Wher. 
ever Logan went, there was this toady, deferential, 
smiling, always a step behind. Logan was per. 
petually in brofls with men who had offended bis 
friend. 

“The little man used the big one to fight bis 
battles; he preyed upon him or any good-natared 
comrade during all the years he spent in college, 
allowing them to meet all the expenses that might 
be incurred in thelr social gatherings, and celdom 
using his own money. He had ability and shrewd. 
ness, and used every man who came near him for 
his own selfish ends. He was known in college as 
‘Tricky Jim.’ I have never seen him since then 
until to-day. His name ts Dash.” 

A good deal of whispered comment followed, 
but there was no public comment on the judge's 
reminiscence. When, however, the ballot was 
| taken In the caucus, the votes of the state were 

promised to the other candidate. He was, on the 
‘next day, chosen the nominee of his party, and in 
the ensuing November was elected Preeident. 

Whether Mr. Dash, if nominated, would have 
been elected Is, of course, not certain, but that the 
ghost of his college days did rise to bar bis nomi. 
| nation fs a fact. 
| ge ee, 


' THE STAMP MANIA. 


A recent paper on the stamp-collecting mania in 
this country and in Europe contained some curious 
facts which will be interesting to American boys 
who make philately a hobby. 

The most valuable collection of stampa in the 
world is here stated to be that of Herr von Ferrary 
of Paris, which is valued at a half million of 
dollars. The collection now in the British Museum, 
which is worth three handred thousand dollars, 
comes next. 
| There are, it appears, a dozen ugly Httle stamps 
which if any voy could tind on some old letters 
would bring him ten thousand dollars in the 
market. Of these, the one and two pence etamps 
of Mauritius of the first issue would be worth two 
thousand dollars each. As there are supposed to be 
only eight of each of these stamps in the world no 
boy is likely to find them. An American stamp, 





events which made the region famous are de- 
scribed in detail and with accuracy by persons 
who have made a study of them. 

In two or three years of snch vacation study 
one might gain a thorough knowledge of the 


| the five-cent Brattleboro provisional issue, is worth 
twelve hundred dollars; some of the stamps of the 

‘ Confederate States sell for large sums. 

| Ite said that a stamp market is held on acertain 
morning of the week in the Champs Elysées in 


be brought nearer to Europe, with which at battles, the causes of the reverses, and the strategy | paris, Trades.women with their aprons full of 


present its commercial relations are greatest. by 


‘which led to the triuinphs of the War of the 


' stamps, bonnes, boys carrying little baskets, gather 


six thousand miles, and from five thousand to i Revolution. Recently public spirit has caused | in crowds in the shade of the trees, chattering, 


; ten thousand miles nearer to New York. 


The canal would also be a means of commnni- 
cation between Europe and the eastern part of 


this country, on the one band, and such great! of Bunker Hill, Dorchester Heights and other | 


countries, on the other, as Japan, China, Siberia 
and Korea; countries rich in resources as yet 
undeveloped. Korea in particular is said to be a 
country of great natural wealth almost untouched. 

An argument for the commercial success of the 
Nicaragua Canal was drawn from the experience 
of the Suez Canal, which has been a bighly 
profitab'e investment. Shipping between the 
Atlantic, European ports and the East pays toll 
for the use of the Snez Canal, rather than go 
round the Cape of Good Hope. The saving in 
distance for this commerce was from tweive 
hundred to forty-four hundred miles. It is evident 
that the Nicaragua Canal offers to commerce a 
much greater saving of distance. 

Of course, the question of the success of the 
canal as a commercial enterprise depends upon 
two considerations—the amount of business the 
canal will have when built and the cost of building 
and operating it. Many able American engineers 
have stated that the canal can be built for one 
hundred million dollars. 

It is believed by some authorities that, just as 
commerce used the shorter route immediately 
upon the completion of the Suez Canal, so it will 
upon the completion of the Nicaragua Canal; 
that six hundred million tous of shipping will 
take advantage of the canal, and this will pay a 
fair interest on the cost of the work. There are 
others who do not take this sanguine view. But 
it is certain that the existence of such a means of 
communication would increase traffic greatly. 

It was at first intended to raise the money for 
this work in Europe. But some senators of the 


| many places which for many years were un- 
‘marked to be designated by appropriate monu- 
; ments. By observing on the spot the topography 


places near Boston, one may learn in two or 
three davs more of the history of the first cam- 
| Paigns of that war than can be obtained by long 
| study from the books. 

The brilliant retreat of Washington after the 


well as those in and around New York, can be 
| brought vividly to the mind by actual presence 
on the ground, and when that story is thas told 
it is found as thrilling and romantic as any tale 
| of history. 

| So, too, that swift and unexpected march of 


| thence to Yorktown, could be easily covered in 
an excursion of three or four days, and the trip 
{is one which some of those whose interest wag 
| stimulated this summer will take next year. 

But not alone to Revolutionary times are the 
| possibilities of informing excursions of this kind 
| limited. in every part of the country there are 
historic associations, some of them most exciting, 
all of them worthy to be learned, which an excur- 
| sion of a few days or weeks would make familiar 
[to those who live in the vicinity. The opening 
| up of the West, the traditions of the heroes who 
suffered and yet were brave in those exploits, 
j; would give abundant opportunity for excursions 
| of this sort; but there should always be with the 
! party some person of authoritative knowledge 
j who would be able to explain and to tell the 
story, and thus impress it upon the mind. 
impulse which has led to the designation 
; of important places by monuments is so great 
‘that in a few years probably most of the places 














| battle of Long Island, and that battle itself, as | 


; Washington across the Jerseys to the Chesapeake, , 


 gesticulating and laughing, to buy or exchange 
their fillmsy wares. It is one of the most charac 
| teristic sights of Paris. 
Two of the governments of South American 
' states are known to be in the pay of wealthy stamp 
‘dealers in Europe, and change their issues fre 
quently to give their patrons profitable “corners.” 
The stamp craze began only forty years ago in 
| Belgium, and is now a vast business extending over 
all the civilized world. Every boy probably has 
| made a sinall investment tn it. 
Whether it is safe to make large ones in stock 30 
intrinsically worthless 1s matter for question. 
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; ATTRACTIVE ZEAL. 


; James Nasmyth, the inventor of the steam- 
“hammer and other labor-saving appliances, led 80 
| irreproachable a Ife that, as one of his biographers 
i tells us, the history of hig youth might almost be 
| written as that of “the good apprentice.” 

He could scarcely remember the time when he 
| was not interested in mechanical pursuits, for even 
jat the age of four he was always following his 

father about the workshop, trying, in his baby 
fashion, to find ont the reason of things. When he 
was old enough to handle tools for himself, he was 
| never idle, and his mother used often to go into the 
| workroom at night, when he was busy with lathe 
| or vise, to say: 
| “Yell Kill yerself, laddie, by working so hard 
| and go lat 

But it when he went first from Leith to 

Londen, to obtain employment in the works of 
Messrs. Maudslay and Field, that he began to reap 
| the reward of his painstaking effort. His father 
{had gone with him to make the application, and 
said, after introducing himself as a fellow-work- 
man: 

“My son is anxious to acquire a thorough know- 

ledge of practical engineering by serving * 
apprentice In some such establishment. ag, 
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“Tam sorry,” said Mr. Maudstay, “but To must 
frankly confess to you that my experience of 


apprentices has been #0 unsatisfactory that my | 


partner and I have determined to discontinue 
them, no matter at what premium.” 

The young man’s heart He was bitterly 
disappointed, but when M udslay took them 
about the works he forgot all personal grief in his 
enthusiasm over the excellence of the work before 
him. When they came to the steam-engine which 
moved all the machinery of the establishment, they 
found a fireman raking the ashes out from under 
the furnace. 

“Mr. Maudslay,”” 
of the moment, “If you would only permit me to do. 
such a job as that In your service I should consider 
myself most fortunate! 

The gentleman cast a keen but kindly glance at 
him, 











,"* said he, “you are one of that sort, are 





you? 


said the youth, In the warmth > 


The result of the interview was that Nasmyth | 


was speedily installed there, not in the workshop, 
but in the library. He was not an apprentice, but 
An assistant workman, 
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EVEN WISER. 





Tt is unsafe to regard one’s self as better Informed | 
than any one else on a subject, no matter how much | 


time and thought may have been given to it. 

A good many y: go & wealthy senator from 
one of the Western States, who was paying a visit 
to Boston, was Invited to a dinner-party at which 
were present several men conspicuous in the 
Mterary as well as in the financial world. The 
senator was a fluent talker, and expressed his 
opinions on all subjects introduced with a decision 
which brooked no opposition. 

In the course of the dinner he made a statement 
in regard to a certain historical occurrence to. 
which a quiet man on his left, whose name he had 
failed to catch, mildly objected. 

“T assure you, sir,” said the senator, feeling his | 
self-importance attacked, “I assure you that 1 am 
thoroughly posted on that point, thoroughly posted 
—there’s no need of any discussion about it.” 

The man next him bowed, and said no more on 
the subject. The senator felt much elated at hav 
ing suppressed him with such ease. 

“There was a man next me at dinner who 
attempted to correct: me on a point of history 
that L knew all about,” he said to his host that 
evening: “but I settled the matter pretty quick 
He saw I was thoroughly posted, and he backed 
down, Who was he? He gave In with pretty good 
grace.” 

“Oh,” replied the host, quietly, “he is Mr. Ban 
croft, the historian.” 

“EPm! Was it? 1m astonished he should be so 
ignorant,” and the senator moved on to another 
group to give it the benefit of his wisdom and 
knowledge. 




























NOT TOO MUCH. 


An article has been going the round of the new. 
papers calling attention to the “cost of Congres 
The amounts appropriated for salaries, oflicers, 
clerk hire, and contingent expenses are set forth, 
and the grand total, three million seven hundred 









thousand dollars, for one year, is put in prominent | condition fully 


figures, as if to appal the reader. 

Is it too much? We are told that In the days of 
Clay and Webster Congress cost less than a million 
dollars a year. True, but in the Thirty-second 
Congress, the last in which elther Clay or Webster 
had 2 seat, the membership was only two-thirds 
what it g now; and in 1851 the population of the 
eountry was less than twenty-four milHons, 

Moreover, in these days every one lives better, 
and ought to live better, than did the men of the 
last generation. A congressman could not board 
at a third class Washington hotel for the annual 
compensation that was given to the “giants” of the 
days “before the war.” 

Furthermore, the people expect and receivetrom 
thelr senators and representatives more work, 
harder work, better work, than the average member 
gave thirty years ago. Itis simply right that they 
vhould be relieved, by allowances for clerk hire 
and other minor duties, of the drudgery which 
might prevent them from giving their attention to 
weightier matters. 

As for the value of their services, it Is easy to 
jeer and sneer; but there was never any better or 
more intelligent debating in Congress at any tine 
than that whieh took place this yenr on the tarttf 
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aoe 
A VICEROY’S TRICK. 

Oriental rulers, even those who have great quali 
ties, are in many respects like children. A striking 
instance is found in a story which M. de Lesseps 
used to be fond of r ubout his friend the 
Viceroy of Egypt. The vic ud taken a great 
fancy to the big and happy Frenchman. He loaded 
him with attentions and gifts, and finally proposed 
to go with him to visit the Suez Canal, on which M 
de Lesseps was then er dl 

Before starting, the viceroy made M. de Lesseps 
u present of a beautiful Sevres dinner service, 
exactly like one that he himself eart At the 
end of a few days’ travel across the desert, several 
pieces of the viceroy’s service broken, and 














others were chipped, while the Frenchman’s set 
was quite intact 

“How in the world do you manage to preserve all 
your cups?” asked his highness 

M. de Lesseps put on a proud air. “It is easy 
enough,” he said. “I take care of them myself 





Nobody else touches 
The two men were 





em.”* 
out setting 
day’s march when the vicero 

Lesseps, they tell me that the dromedary 
your b: ge is pretty well knocked up. I 
given orders to have a stron 


out for another 





that 






r one provided.” 
ic height 





1e enough, a superb animal ¢ 





maje: 











was brought, and on it was placed the Frenchman 
, including the precious service. But ala 
the dromedary was a wild beast, and no soone 


felt the load on his back than he began to kick and 


, the fnitiated, and the conversation is confined to 


| 


j can alwa 


run. Off tumbled his lead, and cups, saucers sand| Mf 
sugur-bowls lay broken on the ground. 
The Frenchman was almost ready to weep, while 
the viceroy was donbled up’ with laughter. 
obody touches them but yourself, Lessep. 2” 
he managed to say. “No matter! no matter! I 
will lend you my broken ones.” 














Premium List Next Week. 


The next issue of The Companion will 
be accompanied by our 


Annual Premium List, 


which will offer great inducements to all 
who try to secure new subscribers. 





TEA-DRINKING. 


It ix difficult to imagine the Japanese without 
tea, and yet it is, as things went in old Japan, a 
comparatively recent introduction. Alfred Parsons 
in Harper's Magazine gives a description of the 
etiquette of a tea-party in Japan: 


When th trious dishes had all been brought In 
and uged round me by the priest or ‘Tukukl, | 
© Shige San would appear and kneel in front of , 
me, keeping my sitke cup and rice bow! filled, and 
| Watching with intense anxiety my expression as 1 
Jtasted each compound, and at’ the end of my 
dinner would remark that | had eaten nothing, and 
that Japan was a dir ugly country, to wi hich 
always replied that M had feasted, that England 
was dirty and ugly, but that Japan was a beautiful 
country, Such fs Oriental politeness. 

The Cha-no-yu is not to be confounded with the 
ordinary tea-drinking. It is an elaborate form of 
entertainment which cannot be appreciated by an 
uneducated foreigner. \ 

Every movement is regulated by laws known to 




















some object ‘of art, or poem produced by the hort. 
The kettle, water-bowl and other utensils should | 
all have some historic or artistic interest, and th 
cup from which the mixture is drunk is usually an 
example of archaic potte: 
‘The rules the game have not been altered for 
though there are. va 
as to minor details—whet 
k with whieh the drink ts stirred should 
afterward be laid on the seventh or thirteenth seam 
of the matting, and things of that sort, which seem 
of infinitely small fmportance to the ignorant, but 
make @ vast difference to the connoisseur. 

























“PHE CURSE THE COUNTRY.” 


There are Chinamen in New Zealand, and there, 
us in some other countries, they are looked upon 
as Intruders, especially by men who are themselves 
but indifferent citizens. ‘Two gentlemen were the 
only inside passengers of a coach on a wet day, tll 
at a roadside hotel the landlord came out to accost 
the driver. 


OF 








“Have you room in the coach for a gentleman?” 
he inquired, in a tone of some solicitude 

“That depen inswered the driver, who knew 
the country ty well. “Is your) gentleman 
drunk?” 

“Well, not exactly,” said the kindlord. 
jeettiue over it.” 

“Alright,” sald the driver; “heave him in, 
ake room for an extra prodigal.” 
ligal turned out to be a miner, whose 

justified the driver's cautious 
‘inquiry. Soon he fell into a tipsy sleep, from | 
whichhe did not waken even when an tmassuming , 
; Clinaman entered and took a seat beste him. 

By and by, however, he roused himself, looked 
round in a drowsy way, and caught sight of the 
Celestial. At onve he ‘brought fis horny” palm 
down upon th lish gentleman’s knee, and ina 
contidenttal, i ed whisper said, pointing to 
the 

“The cursh of the country !” 

The Englishman thought it a comical ineitent, | 
and more comical still when, at the end of the 
route, the Chinaman “paid hfs fare lke a Chris | 
tian,” while the miner, having spent all hts money 
for drink, was obliged to leave his “swag” with 
the driver in fiew of payment. 
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A LITERARY DE 


Mrs. Fields tells, tn an article in Scribner's Mag- 
azine, an interesting story of a literary discovery. 
It refers evidently to her husband, the publisher, 
who found one day in a second-hand shop in| 
London a beautiful, Ballantyne reprint of “Ras. | 
nelits.” | 

Imagine the joy of the enthuslastic buyer, having 
left the shop, the book paid for and tucked under 
his arm, to find, as he turned into a quiet street to} 
take a look at his new purchase. to tind hidden | 
between the leaves, a letter in the well-known 


handwriting of Doctor Johnson hin 
It was almost too much to beliey 


SOVERY. 
























tion immediately arose inthe young publisher's 
mind, “To whoni does this letter belo 

At one moment the fortunate possessor would 
shut up the book and start for home, in the next he 





i his steps and at last did not pause 
small 


rapidly retrac 
until he had again reached the door of the 
shop where his purchase had heen made 

By this time he had resolved what to do; he 
would first discover if the seller of the book knew 
of the existence of this treasure, and then they 
could decide together upon the right step to take 
The bookseller was astonished at the sight of the 
letter, and confessed at once that he could make no 
claim’ upon it, ¢ as ignorant of its existence 
until that mc 






















However, the matter w settled to the satis- 
faction of ‘both parties; they decided upon the 
price such a letter should bring, and one-half of the 
yalue was paid to the bookseller, who had uncon- 
sciously allowed such a prize to slip through his 
fingers 

MAHOGANY ROADS. 

It is still a question whether wood or stone is the 
more durable for street pavements. The laying 
down of mahe roadways sounds almost lik 
dream of Orie nificence, but Paris is 
making the ventu 

A portion of that ¢ interminable thorough 





as been pulled up 
an mahog 
It is confe 


fare, the Rue Lafay 
relaid with real Brazi 
fine texture and color 


and 






woods 






ment, as the mahogany is dearer than the 
ordinarily used for the purpose of street-paving. 
The cost of the new roadway will be fifty francs 


metre, which is less than ten dollars a 
It is expected that the extra outlay 
than compensated for by 


a square 
square yard 
incurred will be more 
er durability. 








| with desultory reading. 


_ Write for details to 
JOHN H. VINCENT, Dept. 31, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Mellin’s Food is sood—not medicine. 
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YOUNG MEN. 


LEARN STEAM EN HERING and earn 
8100 per month. Send in stamps to 
SCHOOL OF ED NE PORT, 


CHAUTAUQUA 
READING CIRCLE 


English History and the 















XIXth Century in Europe!:: 


A carefully-planned 
Do not be satistied 
eep abreast of the children 

hool and college, Belong to 

“the language of the times.” 


the prinetpal subjects for 1994-5. 
systematic and Interesting course. 








and young people in 
the age and understand 
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placing our graduates in the ratl- 
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Way service. Did you know that 
+ Success nine "tauths, of ‘te ‘Presidents, 
Managers and Superintendents of American railways 
commenced as Telegraph Operators? 








Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, It explains our 
ways of helping Students to defray the expenses of 
attending our Schoe 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. | 
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bokkeeping, Shorthand, Pen 
Grammar, Law, 1 
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in be kept bright all 
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for a large 
Oc. for an 


8x12 Skin. 
The Chandler & Rudd Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








They Stay Dyed. 


Stockings, Feathers, Gowns, Cloaks 
or other articles dyed with 


Diamond 
Dyes 


will retain their color 
no matter how often 
they are washed or ex- 
posed to the sun. A 
Packase of Diamond 

yes costs only ten 
cents and plain direc- 
tions for using accom- 
pany it. No previous 
experience is nec- 
essary to get the 
best results. 

Sold everywhere. Direction Book and 
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At home by CORRESPONDENCE: tastractign thorough 
SWATIONAL ¢ SCHOOL of BOGK-KEEPIN a 
D rust Building” BY, LOUIE. WO, 





forty samples of dyed cloth sent free. 
WELLs, RicHarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


The ROYAL BAKING POWDER is more 


economical than other brands because of its greater 


leavening strength, as shown by both the United 


States and Canadian Government reports. 


The other baking powders contain from 20 to 


80 per cent. less leavening gas than the ROYAL. 
So the ROYAL, even should it cost more than 
the others, would be much the cheaper. 


In addition to this the superior flavor, sweet- 


ness, wholesomeness and 


by ROYAL BAKING 


delicacy of the food raised 
POWDER would make 


any difference in cost insignificant. 
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Equipoise Waist 
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It is stylish and comfortable; a rare 
combination. 

It embodies the true hygienic princi- 
ple of support from the shoulders, 

The bones can be removed without rip- 
ping the garment. 

It fits as if made to order. 

It will wear longer than 
waist (or corset) made. 

It is recommended by physicians and 
teachers of calisthenics. 

Its best recommendation is its enor- 
mous Sale, constantly increasing. 


The EQUIPOISE WAIST is sold by le 
hout the United St 


any other 
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mailed free. 

Address, a The Youth's ¢ 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY 


551 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
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MYSTERY. 
By W. Clark Russell. 


THE “SULTAN” 


In the year 1860 I sailed in the ship Sudtan, a 
vessel of seven hundred and eighty tons’ burden, 
from the port of Liverpool, bound round the Horn 
to Valparaiso with a valuable general cargo. 
The captain was a man named Jonas Jortin. I, 
who went in her as chief matc, am named William 
Fletcher. ie 

We carried no second officer. Often it happened 
in those days that even big ships sailed with what 
is termed an ‘only mate,"’ who was supposed to 
comprise in himself all that was to be expected 
in the shape of duty and knowledge from a first ' § 
and second officer. 

As I, however, held no certificate as ‘only 

mate,"’ I signed as chief, and the boatswain, 
@ man named Benjamin Matthews, took the 
working part of second mate under me; 
that is, he relieved me when my watch was 
up, walked the decks and trimmed sail at 
his discretion. But he took no part in the 
navigation of the ship; indeed, I doubt if he 
knew what a sextant was, and I am not sure 
that he could read or write. 

Captain Jortin was a tall, lean, long-faced 
man, with so remarkable a fall of chin that 
his mouth seemed to be placed almost exactly 
in the middle of his face. His skin was yellow; 
he had followed the sea for many years, but 
the flesh of his cheeks reflected nothing of the 
glow and bronze of sun and weather. 

His eyes were of a dead black, like an 
East Indian's, without animation in their 
glance, and slow in their motions. 

I had been strack by the tigure he made 
when I first boarded the ship in the docks. 
Nothing could less correspond with the tradi- 
tional notions of the old salt, with purple 
noge and bow-legs, eyes deep sunk by peering 
to windward, and a stormy voice broken by 
years of drink and bawling, than this master 
of the ship Sultan, buttoned up as he was in 
a coat of aclerical cut, his black hair smeared 
smooth as though his head was painted, 
limp stick-up collars and long, square-toed 
Wellington boots. 

All went well with us till we had gone 
clear of the northeast trade-wind and struck 
the ‘“Humbugging"’ parallels, as they are 
called, where you get sheet-calms with a wide 
ocean white as a level ice-field, then faint 
draughts crawling up in the direct line of 
the ship's course, painting the burnished 
surface with darkling shadows like huge 
marine spiders creeping down from the edge 
of the horizon. I think our latitude was 
between eight and ten degrees north when what 
Iam going to tell you about happened. 

It was the second dog-watch; the hour about 
half-past six; the ship's yards were braced well 
forward, and she was rippling along to the 
pressure of a three-knot breathing ofair, coming 
hot as steam from out of the glowing pavilions of 
the west. 

It was sickeningly close, with the menace of an 





electric storm in a delicate winking of violet dumb | 


lightning away down in the southeast, where the 
shadow of the night was gathering, with a large 
star already trembling low down over the sea 
right abeam. 


A Hot Evening at Sea. 


A fiddle was going upon the forecastle-head. 
A sailor was chanting a ditty to the tune. Most 
of the ship’s company were listening, lounging | 
about the cathead and against the rail, pipes in, 
mouth. Their open shirts disclosed their mossy | 
breasts, their legs were bare to the knee for the! 
comfort of the coolness, and their bedewed faces | 
reflected the angry red in the west as though 
every man had oiled himself. 

The captain was walking aft, alone, measuring 
8 space of the deck from abreast of the wheel and 
something forward of the mizzen rigging. His 
gait was that of a man in a funeral procession— 
stiff, solemn, self-conscious. 

He had not been on deck above half an hour, 
and in that time had not once addressed me. 
Not, indeed, that there was anything strange in: 
this; mates and captains seldom converse at 
sea. 

The master lives a life apart; and this spirit of | 
isolation possesses the mates, insomuch that I! 
have met officers who declared to me that through- 
out @ round voyage running into a couple of! 
years they scarcely exchanged more than routine 








; voyage; but the captain never mentioned the 


the steward, 
and report what 
you hear and see.’ 
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Matthews, the boatswain, thought to explain 
the man by telling me he had heard before we 
sailed that he had lost his wife and only daughter 
within a week after his return from his last 


subject, nor could I satisfy myself that there was 
any suggestion of mourning, in that way, either 
in his clothes or his behavior. 

I had charge of the ship this dog-watch, and 
was standing at the head of the starboard poop 
ladder, listening to the music forward. Suddenly 
the steward came out of the cabin under the 
cuddy front, and looked for a moment eagerly up 
at me with a white face. 

I called down, ‘*What is it?" interpreting his 
expression of fear into something wrong. He 
came half-way up the ladder and said : 

“Some one’s been trying to scuttle the ship, I 
think. I can hear water running in ‘twixt the 
wall and the linin’ in the after cabin in the 
steerage.” 

T instantly ran aft and repeated the man’s 
statement to the captain.. He looked at me 
steadfastly with his grave, funereal black eyes, 
and ‘exclaimed in a dull, slow way: 

“Scuttle! Nonsense, sir! Who would commit 
uch a crime aboard this ship? Go below with 





I was astonished by 
his cool reception of 
a piece of news that, 
| whether the steward was mistaken or not, must 
be charged with significance, even in the lightest, 
; Most careless whisper of it. 

I straightway descended the companion-steps, 
; and the steward followed me by way of the cuddy 
| front. We entered the steerage, a part of the 
hold under the saloon or cabin deck. Four 
cabins were bulkheaded off on either hand. 
They were now used mainly as store-rooms; in 
their day they had been stocked with passengers, 
for the Sudfan was an old ship, and fifteen years 
earlier than the date of this story had not been 
without renown as a brisk. comfortable, roomy 
“diner,”’ with regular sailings from Blackwall for 
Australian ports. 

We entered the after cabin on the port side and 
stood listening. A small heave of swell ran 
through the lightly wrinkled sea. Sounds of the 
straining of cargo in the hold were audible, and 
you heard now and again the sudden shock and 
jar of the huge rudder turning with the swell, 
then sharply arrested by its gear. But there was 
no need to hearken long. 

In a minute or two I distinctly heard a fountain- 
like running of water. It was nearly dark. I 
bade the steward jump for a light; he returned 
with a lantern, and on throwing the light against 
that part of the lining, or inner wall, whence the 
trickling noise proceeded, I instantly discovered 
two auger-holes neatly plugged. 

“Good mercy !"’ I shouted, in a sudden fright; 
“the ship has been holed, and will be sinking 
under our feet as we stand here!" 

I told the steward to remain in the cabin with 
the lantern, and rushed on deck, shouting for the 
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Whilst Shirley was coming 











sentences and me of duty with the shi carpenter to lay aft: 

mates aft, from the first hour of their getting their I reported what I had seen to the captain, who 

anchor to the final hour of their letting it go. stiffened himself with a dramatic start of surprise. 
But even had Captain Jortin been sociably Muttering in a low, s im, preaching voice, 

disposed, he was not a sort of man I conld have it possible? Who ha 1¢ such a thing?’ 

got on with. No one with the weight of a/| he went below with more alacrity than I had ever 

grievous sin upon his soul could be more melan- | before wi Lin him. 

choly and austere, more abrupt and reserved. I hastily explained the steward's discovery to 





COMPANION. 


the carpenter, who rushed forward to his tool- 
chest. He came along quickly with the boat- 
swain, and we three went below, where we found 
the captain in a listening posture, viewing the 
plugged holes by the light of the lantern he held. 

The carpenter quickly whipped the plugs out, 
and sure enough, in the outer side, or wall, of the 
ship were two holes through which the brine was 
gushing with a diamond-like flash in the lantern- 
light, as the streams arched betwixt the outer 
wall and the inner skin, slowly filling the hold. 

The holes were promptly plugged and the well 
sounded. Two feet of water was made. The 
pumps were manned and presently sucked, proving 
all tight and well with the auger-holes. 


Who could have done it? 


There was an ominous growl of wonder and 
temper amongst the men as they plied the brakes 
or stood near, waiting to relieve the pumping 
gang. ‘The captain called me and asked if I had 
any suspicion. 

“None, sir,’ I answered. “I can't imagine 
any man aboard capable of so diabolical a 
crime.”” 

He took several turns, lost in thought. 





I see 


him now, 

pacing abreast 
of me, skewered up 
in a sort of frock 


figure erect. 

The dusk had gathered 
around; the sky was full of 
brilliant stars, a hovering 
sheet of prisms and crys- 
tals, with a scar of young moon in the west and 


ght! 


quarter. Presently the captain stopped and 
conclusion than this—that some one aboard had 
attempted to scuttle the ship. 

All hands passed a very restless night. Captain 
Jortin was incessantly up and about. During 
the middle watch, which was mine, his shadowy 
figure was repeatedly shaping itself out of the 
companion-hatch, and flitting in a ghostly fashion 
about the deck. 

I had some earnest conversation with the 
boatswain and carpenter, bat none of us could 
make head nor tail of this piece of rascality. nor 
in the dimmest degree conjecture who was the 
villain who had attempted the atrocious act. 

I went below at eight bells,—that is at four 
o'clock in the morning,—first taking care to go 
the rounds of the after part of the ship, very 
carefully looking into each cabin, and peering 
and listening. Somehow I had a fancy that there 
might be a stowaway on board, intent on a 
criminal purpose, in league, for all I knew, with 
some one interested in the vessel to defraud the 
underwriters. Seeing and hearing nothing, I 
withdrew to my berth and turned in. 

1 slept soundly, and at eight o'clock turned out 
and went on deck. The first person I met was 
the boatswain, Matthews. He said to me: ‘‘The 
captain seems to have made up his mind, sir.” 

“On what?" 

“As to the man who's holed the ship.”” 

“Have they discovered hii ?” 











coat, hands behind him, ; 
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“Indeed ?"" said 1, vastly astonished. Jackson 
was an able seaman in my watch. I had alway; 
found him a respectable, willing, alert sailur. 
«What in that man has excited your suspicion, 
sir?” 

“I heard him muttering the other day,” ssid 
he, “when he was at work on a sail stretchej 
along this poop. Every time I passed he glanced 
askance at me and muttered. I don't like the 
man’s looks. He has a hanging face. Then 
again, yesterday afternoon he was observed to go 
forward as though he was just come ont of the 
cuddy.” 

“Who saw this, sir ?"* 

“It’s so,” he answered, abruptly, with a shon. 
Spiritless stare at me, and then stepped to the 
binnacle. 

In the course of that morning I asked the 
steward if it was true the man Jackson had been 
seen to walk ont of the cuddy. He answered 
that, happening to come up through the steerage 
hatch, he had seen Jackson going forward clos 
from the cuddy front as though the man had just 
stepped from the cuddy itself. 

“Well, but,"’ said I, ‘‘you were in the steeraze, 


and had he been there with an anger, you'd have 
seen him, wouldn't you ?°° 


“I don't think it was him that did it.” said 
the man. 

I looked hard at him; for to be sure, if 
the thing was not the work of a stowaway,— 
of some one hidden in the steerage,—it must 
at least be the act of a person “living aft with 
access, without suspicion, to the cabins. 

Well, nothing happened for three days after 
this. Then, as I well remember, it being a 
very beautiful, glowing forenoon watch, the 
wind a light breeze right aft, and the ship 
swaying upon the delicate pulse of swell with 
scarce more than steerage way on her, the 
carpenter came from the pumps, where he 
had been sounding the well, and standing 
under the break of the poop, with the 
sounding-rod in his hand, called up to me: 

“There's three foot of water in the bold, 
sir!" 

The steward was on the main deck when 
this was said, and instantly ran into the 
ecuddy. The captam was walking aft. 1 
bawled the news to him, and added that if 
the ship had not been scuttled afresh she had 
sprung a leak. 

He told me to call the carpenter on to the 
poop; and just then the steward, white as a 
sheet, came rushing up the companion-steps, 
crying out, as he sprang through the hatch, 
that he could hear the water running into the 
ship in the same cabin where the holes had 
before been discovered. 

The captain ran below as swiftly as his 
stiff, angular figure would permit. I and 
the boatswain and carpenter and steward 
followed. On entering the cabin we immedi- 
ately heard a loud noise of cascading waters. 

It was high morning, and there was plenty 
of light. This time the would-be scuttler 

had given himself as little trouble as possible; he 
had simply knocked out the plugs from the 
ship's side, leaving the holes in the skin open. 

The carpenter rushed forward for tools ands 
broom-handle to serve as plugs. Once again the 
leak was stopped, and as on the former occasion, 
on our returning on deck the pumps were manned 
and the hold freed from water. 

But now the sailors grumbled furiously. First 
they insisted on Jackson being released; next on 





a great play of lightning. down upon our port 


addressed me afresh; but our talk led to no other 





i picion of attempting to scuttle the ship. 
i 


the ship being narrowly searched. 

From ten o'clock till four bells in the afternoon 
watch we were employed in overhauling the 
vessel. We probed every nook and cranny of 
her from the forepeak to the lazaret, diligently 
seeking likewise for any signs of a hidden man in 
the steerage—all to no purpose. The villain. 
whoever he was, must certainly be one of the 
ship's company. 

For my part, I suspected the steward, and 60 
did Shirley, the carpenter; Matthews did not 
know what to think. The captain stalked apart. 
gloomy and silent. 


Under Arrest. 


That evening, in the first dog-watch, I was in 
my cabin smoking a pipe, turning over in my 
mind some scheme for protecting our lives by 
stationing a watch day and night aft, and 
wondering if Captain Jortin would see his way to 
some arrangement of this sort, when the steward 
knocked on my cabin door and walked in. F 

The fellow addressed me civilly, with an air of 
reluctance and astonishment. i 

He said Captain Jortin had just given him 
instructions to lock me up in my cabin, where I 
was to consider myself as under arrest, 0D Me 
meals would be served regularly. ‘I'm 60°, 
sir,” added the fellow, “to have to do this duty. 

So saying, he closed and locked the door, andl 
beard him withdraw the key. 

I sprang from my bunk, pnt my pipe downy 
and stood overwhelmed with surprise and co” 





ckson’s in irons. That's all I can say, 
he answered, with a singular expression of | sternation. To be merely suspected of such # 
dulity and temper in his face. crime was to be professionally ruined. 
Just then the captain came out of the cuddy, I thought the captain must be mad to lock me 
and Matthews went forward. up without-first charging me. Why did not he 
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confront me and accuse me in the presence of 
others, and give me @ chance to prove MY 
innocence? Those holes had been bored by # 
an auger is a tool not very readily 
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concealed in a small cabin. Why had not the 
captain caused my berth to be searched ? 

Since I knew that I was an innocent man, I 
cannot express how great was my grief and wrath 
as I paced the deck of my cabin that was now my 
prison, wondering with a burning heart and with 
throbbing brows who the real offender could be— 
whether it was indeed the steward, as I now 
perhaps in my temper was the more willing to 
suppose; whether, if the ship was actually sunk 
under our feet, as was threatened by the myste- 
rious villain who had twice subtly sought to 
drown her hold, the crew would remember that I 
lay a helpless prisoner, locked up in my berth? 

I think it was about half-past eight when the 
steward unlocked the door and entered with a 
tray of food, some cold water and a few gills of 
rum in a pannikin. 

He seemed very shy in his manner, and was for 
making haste. I bade him tell the captain I was 
an innocent man, and begged for an interview. 
He promised to deliver my message. 

“And I will ask you,” said I, ‘to remember, 
should they sound the well and find the ship 
taking in water, that I am locked up here and 
helpless.”" 

He said, “Ay, ay, sir,"’ and left the cabin, 
turning and withdrawing the key as before. 

Captain Jortin did not come near me. All 
that night [lay awake. All next day I awaited 
a visit from him with consuming impatience. 
Nobody came to me but the steward, who thrice 
in the day brought me a meal. 

On the evening of the third day of my imprison- 


ment I was startled out of a nap by a disturbance | 


in the cuddy outside. I heard a tramp of feet, 
and the growling sound of seamen's voices. I 
thought a mutiny had happened, and listened 
with my heart beating hard in my ears. 

Presently my door was struck upon, and the 
handle violently tried. Then the voice of Matthews 
bawled for the steward to bring the key. In a 
few minutes the door was flung open. 

Matthews stood in the doorway; at least two- 
thirds of the ship’s company were massed round 
about him. 


“Come ont, sir,"’ said the boatswain; ‘we've | 


discovered who’s been trying to sink the ship.”” 

“Who?” 

‘As I live to tell yer, it’s the captain himself!” 
cried Matthews, bringing his right fist into the 
palm of hjs left hand with a mighty report. 

Half a dozen voices wanted to deliver the yarn 
at once. I got it clearly from the carpenter, but 
1 was thunderstruck whilst I listened. 


How the Culprit was detected. 


Half an hour before this time the steward had 
observed the captain come out of his berth and 
enter the steerage. 
in his walk and aspect. The flash of the sunset 
was upon the skylight; the steward saw very 
plainly. fe 

The captain concealed something that resembled 
a large parcel under the breast of his coat. The 
steward resolved to follow him, saw him go into 
the cabin where the auger-holes had been bored, 
and by the very faint light in that interior observed 
him produce an anger from under his coat and 
apply the tool to the plugged oritices. The 
extraordinary part was that the motions of the 
captain were those of an automaton. 

The steward fled on deck. The boatswain was 
in charge of the ship; he shouted to some of the 
crew to follow him as witnesses, and they rolled 
in a body into the steerage, where they found the 
captain coolly and mechanically boring away 
with his anger. 

They seized him; and now it was they dis- 
covered, so they said, that the man was acting in 
his sleep! 

This at least was the opinion of those who 
witnessed his behavior when he was seized. He 
cried out like one violently awakened, and swore 
he did not know where he was nor what he was 
doing. The men conveyed him to his cabin, 
locking him up in it, and then came to me. 

To end this singular experience: The crew 
insisted upon my taking command, and practi- 
cally forced me to navigate the vessel to Buenos 
Ayres. They would not suffer me to free the 
captain, who they feared would serve them some 
diabolical trick if I gave him his liberty. 

As for him, he solemnly declared over and over 
again to me that he knew not what he had done, 
and that he had a trick of walking in his sleep. 

On the arrival of the ship I went to the British 
Consul with my report, and he thought proper to 
take charge of Captain Jortin with a view of 
sending him to England in a British man-of-war 
that was then lying at Buenos Ayres. The 
consul shook his head when I talked of sleep- 
walking. He said: 

‘‘He must have brought the auger aboard with 
him; it formed no part of the carpenter’s tool- 
Next, the ship was scuttled in daylight; I 
reconcile somnambulism with 


chest. 
cannot somehow 
sunshine.”” 

It was to rer n a mystery, however, to the 
end. I was ¢ at 
number of our men running, and 
sailed the news came aboard that Ca 
had been found dead in his bed 
found that he had die . 

Thus the mystery remains. It never could be 
shown that the unfortunate man had any motive 
in seuttling the ship. He had no risk in her; but 
his command of her was a living to him, and the 
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There was something strange | 





| day, or open another window; but avoid all 





foundering of the vessel could only have proved | 
an injury to himself. 

Possibly madness was the true solution, though 
it does not quite explain, to my satisfaction, why 
it was that he went to sea with an auger in his 
cabin. 
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HOW TO GROW PLANTS IN THE HOUSE. 
In Three Parts.— Part 1 


BY PROFESSOR B. MM. WATSON, JR., 
Bussey Institution, Harvard University. 


ings to be avoided. — The Soli for House Plants and its 
Preparation. 

To grow plants in living-rooms is not difficult. 

Success depends upon choice of plants, and upon 

the care and attention given them. 

Some rooms are better than others for this 
purpose. One with a southern exposure, into 
which the sun shines the greater part of the day, 
is best; but it is quite possible to have good | 
plants in rooms which direct sunlight never, 
enters, provided a suitable variety is chosen. | 

Next to sunlight, fresh air is essential; orj 
perhaps it is more correct to say the moisture 
contained in outdoor air, which is, unfortunately, 
often lacking in the air of living-rooins. 

We hear of injury to our plants from gas and 
furnace heat; this means that the vitality of the ; 
air has been exhausted by the methods of heating | 
and lighting. Stoves and lamps may be as in- 
jurious. A leaky gas-pipe or an imperfect heating 
apparatus would hurt plants, but the chief harm 
comes from lack of moisture in the air, and a too 
high temperature. 

When we open a window we let in fresh air 
laden with moistare, which is as welcome to 
plants growing in the dry air of the house as the 
stream is to the thirsty traveller. Other methods, 
to be mentioned hereafter, must be provided for 
supplying water to the roots of plants, and to 
increase the moisture of the air; but good ventila- 
tion is of great importance. 

It is not advisable, on a cold day in midwinter, 
to open wide a window in which plants are kept. 
Lift the sash an inch or two in the iddle of the 








draughts strong enough to stir the foliage. Never 
ventilate unless the temperature in that part of 
the room in which the plants.are kept is well 
above forty-five degrees Fahrenheit. 

It is generally true that house plants suffer 
more from a too high than from a too low 
temperature. No plants are likely to be grown ! 
in houges which would not thrive at sixty degrees : 
Fahrenheit, and at a temperature fifteen degrees 
above freezing on the coldest nights they will 
probably not be injured by the cold. 

It is well to remember that the warmer the 
room, the more water the plants will require. If} 
for any reason the house is overheated, and ' 
neither doors nor windows can be opened, it will 
help a great deal to give water at the roots if the 
soil is at all dry, or to sprinkle the leaves with an | 
atomizer. 

Dust is an enemy; the minute particles enter, 
the pores of the leaves, and interfere with their | 
functions. They clog the machinery, as it were, 
and prevent a healthy growth. The remedy is! 
frequent washing; once a week is none too much | 
for foliage plants like palms and india-rubber- | 
trees. But with kinds which have numerous and ' 
smaller leaves, such an undertaking would be! 
troublesome. These can be cleaned by spraying 
under a faucet at the sink, and in mild weather 
in fall and spring they can be put out-of-doors 
for an hour or two during a gentle shower. 

For washing, use warm water with a little, 
laundry soap, applying it with a soft sponge. In | 
this way many insect pests are also destroyed; | 
but if the plants are infested with scale, a bug | 
which sticks very closely to leaf or stem, it will | 
be better to scour them with an old tooth or nail | 
brush until the nuisance is dislodged. i 

It miay be well to say here that washing with a 
sponge or brush is the only practical remedy | 
against insects on house plants. It is important | 
to begin early. Most plants are kept out-of-doors | 
in summer. Just before bringing them into the | 
house, clean them thoroughly; afterward remove | 
the bugs as fast as they appear. 

In greenhouses the aphis, or green-fly, is; 
destroyed by burning tobacco; but smoke suffl- 
ciently strong to kill the fly would be intolerable 
in a dwelling-house. The aphis can be kept} 
down by the same treatment which keeps the | 
plants clean. It is not difficult to pick them off, 
with a small camel’s-hair brush dipped in water, 
from plants which cannot easily be washed. 

We see, then, that plants in living-rooms must } 
contend against a lack of sunshine, a dry atmos- | 
phere, dust, insects, and sometimes too much 
heat. All the 
sidered in 
of cultivation. 














are points which must be con- 
cting plants suitable for this form 
None should be chosen for such 





purpose unless nature has provided it with means 
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dif 
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asiest way to get the proper soil for grow- 


cult for those who live in country towns to 





vil suitable for most plants is made 





ma als—old sods, well-decayed cow 
manure, rotted leaves or leaf mold, and sand. 
The sod should be taken from an old pasture, 


either in the autumn. Strip off the 


of 





spring or 


surface from two to three inches thick, and make 
a heap proportionate to your needs, at least six 
months before you wish to use it. Lay the grass 
side down. Make the heap long and narrow, 
and if convenient, work it over once or twice 
during the summer or winter. 

This soil.should be free from stones, but should 
not be sifted, except when used in small pots, say 
in those which are less than four inches in 
diameter. If there are stones, pick them out 
when the soil is ready for use, and is being 
broken up with the hands and mixed with the 
other materials. 

Manure is prepared in much the same manner. 
Choose it as free from litter as possible, unless 
the cattle are bedded with leaves, which are good. 
Make a heap in the open air near the heap of sods, 
and of the same shape and size; but more attention 
must be given to working this one over and over. 

It must be turned inside out and outside in at 
least once a month during the time it is rotting. 
Unless this is done it becomes lumpy, and difficult 
to use except in large puts or tubs. 
prescribed, it need not be sifted, and looks not 


unlike soil at the end of six months, or even in | 


less time if the weather is warm and the heap is 
watered occasionally. 

Sometimes the sods and manure are put in the 
same heap in alternate layers of equal bulk in 
May or June, and if turned over two or three 
times during the summer they make excellent 
compost by the last of August or in September; 
or they may be put together in September and 
October, and are then ready in the following 
spring. 

Weeds must be carefully 
summer from these heaps. 

A longer time is required to prepare leaf-mold 
or rotted leaves. The leaves must be raked up 
when they fall in October, and may be used, if 
needed, for protecting plants or buildings during 
the winter. In April or May a hole should be 
dug two feet deep, wide and long enough to hold 
a good quantity, at least two or more cart-loads. 

Into this, pack the leaves as tightly as possible. 
Trample them in, and if dry, wet them. When 
the trench is filled, cover with four or five inches 
of soil. This may be used as a bed to grow 
Indian shot, dahlia and castor-oil bean. 

The next autumn the leaves will he sufficiently 


removed during 


rotted to use in the coarser soils for the larger | 


pots, but it is better to let them remain a second 
season. Then the very best leaf-mold is obtained, 
much better than can be found under forest trees. 
It is always best to sift the rotted leaves; this 
breaks them up, and rids them of branches and 
twigs which have been raked up with them. 

Sand needs no preparation and no care. It is 
Necessary only to obtain it pure; any sand is 
suitable which a mason tells you would make 
good mortar. 

The best sand is rather coarse, and is sharp; it 
scratches when rubbed on the palm of the hand. 
Sand from the shore of a pond is no better than 
that which is taken from a pit. Sand from the 
seashore, if taken above high-water mark, is 
equally good; the little salt, if any, which it 
contains, helps rather than injures the plant. 


Keep it anywhere and anyhow, provided it be | 


kept clean. 


These four materials, mixed in equal parts, | 


make a good potting soil for almost all plants. 
So good a mixture is it that one can be pretty 
sure that if his plants do not thrive, the fault is 
due to some cause other than the soil. 

For plants with fine roots, peat is desirable, 
but not absolutely indispensable. For Indian 
| azaleas and ferns it can be used advantageously, 
| either mixed in equal portions with the substances 
named above, or as a substitute for leaf-mold and 
rotted sod, wholly or in part. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR OLD. 


The revolution in the book-maker’s art brought 
about by machinery, paper covers and inferior 
workmanship has made it possible for every one 
to become acquainted with the standard literature 
of the world. Occasionally one finds a real 
treasure among the chaff of a bargain counter—a 
volume which, if not a thing of beauty, would be 
a joy forever but for the failing of instability. 

It may not be generally known that this failing 
is easily remedied, and that a few minutes’ work 
will convert the flimsiest pamphlet into a substan- 
tially bound book. 
| Supposing the volume to be new and whole, the 
| first step in the operation would be to remove the 
covers, saving the same for future use. 

Next, cut two sheets of white paper just twice 
the size of the book itself; these, folded in the 
middle, are to be laid one on each side to take the 
place of the removed covers. 

1 
bottom, and one at the 
a 





Then with a shar awl make three holes, 
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centre of the back. rough these holes draw 
llowing it to protrude an inch on 
either tar a round 
string or wire invariably cuts the 





one at the top, one 
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side. Be sure to use AS 
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From thick cardboard cut the covers, allowing 
them to extend on three 





Jes about one-quarter 


of an inch beyond the book’s margins. 





Prepare a strip of heavy muslin, of the cover's 






and some three inches wide, by smearing 
erally with glue. the back of the 
book exactly in the middle of this glued strip. 
Put on one of the cardboard covers, and 
it in place under that side of the overlapping 











on 


If treated as | 


muslin; fix the opposite side in a similar mannor. 
Carefully lift each cover, and glue the strips of 
tape to the inside. One of the inserted blank 
leaves, used as a lining, hides the somewhat 
untidy result of the process. 

This finishes the mechanical part of the work; 
the rest is in a sense decorative, and no arbitrary 
rules can be given. 

The cardboard backs should now be covered, in 
the usual way, with some strong and durable 
material; preferably cloth. If the removed covers 
were in good condition, they should be replaced; 
but if torn or soiled, some other mode of decora- 
tion should be resorted to. 

Any prettily bound book may be used as a 
pattern. Gold ink, applied with a fine camel’s- 
hair brash, lends itself readily to many designs. 
Copied figures or faces odd, grotesque or beau- 
tiful, according to individual fancy, may be used 
| to advantage. 

Any ingenious person can evolve a scheme of 
decoration which will enhance the value of the 
work, by giving it a touch of individuality. 
| One of my friends hag in her library over a 
dozen volumes rejuvenated, according to these 
directions, which have nobly stood the wear and 
tear of months of hard usage. Books of my own, 
rescued long ago from almost complete dissolution, 
have survived years of continuous circulation, 
and are still in a lendable condition. 

CATHERINE JEWETT. 
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THE MAN AND THE ELEPHANT. 


“Oh, bother this old syntax!’ “Ned exploded 
the words, striking his hand on the table. 

“If you mean syntax is a bother, I'm with you 
there,”’ said Bert, looking up from his grammar. 

Julia looked up quickly, too, with an amused 
twinkle in her eyes. Being in the ‘‘Norinal,” 
such agonies as these of Ned’s and Bert's were in 
the past tense with her. 

“Ho,” struck in Tom, ‘“what’s the use of 
bothering, any way? Let 'em mark you forty in 
grammar, and keep the average up with some- 
thing else—arithmetic, or natural history, or 
something. You can talk so’s to be understood 
without knowing syntax." 

“Not always, Tom.” 

“I'd like to know why not, Julia. If a fellow 
knows what he wants to say, I guess he can say 
it all right enough. I believe in having a little 
fun evenings. Here's a rattling good story I’ve 
got. Suppose you fellows take in that, and let 
| the syntax go.”” 

“What is it?"’ asked Ned. 

“Why, it’s about 8 man that had a picture of 
himself painted on an elephant.” 

“Ha, ha!"" laughed Ned. ‘That must have 
been a funny-looking elephant! Did the man 
have his pictare painted on the elephant’s back, 
or on hig sides ?"" 

“No, I don’t mean that. Tisean the man had 
himself painted sitting on i. elephant.” 

“Had himself painted!’ Everybody laughed 
but Tom. “Sitting on an elephant! Did they 
stand on @ stepladder to paint him, Tom ?”” 

“Aw! yon know well enough, Bert, what I 
| mean.” 

“Well, what?” 

“I mean the man sat on an elephant to have 
himself painted.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Perkins, from across the room, 
were laughing, too, by this time. 

“Well,” retorted Bert, ‘I don’t see but what 
that’s the same as you said last, only turned 
around.” 

“1 can put it right,’’ chimed in Ned, confidently. 
“You mean to say, the man who had an elephant 
painted, sitting on his back. No, that wouldn’t 
j—" : 








“T should think it wouldn’t! That’s the worst 
| yet,” cried Bert. “If the elephant was sitting 
|on his back, where was the man? Or was the 
elephant sitting on the man’s back ?”” 

It was a relief to Tom's temper and general 
feelings to join the laugh at Ned. Then he spoke 
up, with dignified emphasis : 

“I mean exactly this. I mean the man that 
had an elephant painted with him on its back.” 

“Well, Tom,” said Mr. Perkins, roguishly, “if 
that’s what you mean, I wouldn't have liked to 
be in the man's place, sitting up there while the 
elephant was being painted—not if it was a very 
large elephant!” 

“Then I'll say, if you like it better,” persisted 
Tom, just a little nettled again, ‘the man who 
‘had a picture of an elephant, with him on his 
| back, painted.’’ 

“With him on his back, painted, eh ?”’ mocked 
Bert. ‘‘What color was he painted, Tom, black 
or blue ?”” 

“Perhaps I can help you out, Totn,”* sug d 
Julia, gently; “though I don’t feel very sure. 
How would this do? The man who had a picture 
of himself, sitting an elephant’s 









painted on 


back 








verybody paused to think a moment, in 
silence. 

“There doesn’t seem to be anything the matter 
with that,’’ ventured Bert, slowly. 

“No; I’m inclined to think that’s what you 
wanted to se id his 
obably it was, then,” assented Tom, smiling 
“Go ahead with 
, and T’ll finish the 
story to myself about the man and the elephant.” 


Water Storrs BiGELow. 





, Tom,’ ther. 






good-naturedly once more. 


your syntax, boys, for all m 
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“AT EARLY CANDLE-LIGHTING.” 


As anglers sit, and half in dre; 

Dip lazy Ines into the sti 

And wateh the swimming life be 

So [watch pictures come and go, 

And in this tame, Aladdin-wise, 

e past arise, 

If it be so that common things 

Can fledge your fancy with fast wings, 

If you the language can translate 

Of lowly life, und make it grent, 

And can the beauty understand 

That dignities a tofl-worn hand, 

Look in this halo, and see how 

The homely seeins transtixured now, 
‘At early candle-lighting. 


Oh, well remembered scenes like these— 
The candy-pullins, husking bees, 
The evenfugs when'the quilting frames 
Were laid aside for romping games, 
The singing school, the spelliug-match— 
My hand still Iinyers on the late. 
I fain would wider swing the door, 
And enter with the guests once more, 
Though into ashes, loug ago 
The fire faded, still the glow 
That warmed the hearts around tt met, 
linmortal, burns within me yet. 
Still to that cabin in the wood 
I turn for highest types of good, 

At early candle-lighting. 


How fast the scenes come flocking to 
My mind, as white shee jostle through 
‘The gap,'when pasture bars are down, 
And pass into the twilight brown. 
Grandmother's face and snowy cap; 
The kuitting needies on her Ibi 
The cgeaking, high-backed rocking chair; 
The sPinning-wheel, the big loom, where 
The shuttle carried song and thread. 
The valance on the high, white bed, 
Whose folds the lavender still keep. 
Oh, nowhere else, such dreamless sleep 
On'tlred eves, its deep spell lays, 
As that which came in those old days 

At early candle-lighting. 


A kitchen lit by one dim Heht, 
And ‘round the table in affright 
A group of children telling tales; 
Outside, the wind, a banshee wails, 
Even the shadows that they throw 
Upon the walls, to giants gro 
The hail stones ’gainst the window. 
Fall with the notse of clanking ch 
‘TM glancing back, they almost feel 
Black shapes from out the corners steal, 
And climbing to the loft o'er-head, 
The witches follow them to bed. 
The low flame flickers. Snuff the wick! 
For ghosts and goblins crowd so thick, 
Atearly candle-lightiug. 


An orchard path that trainping fed 
For half a century have beat. 
Here to the fields at sun-up, we 
The reapers, Here on erm 
Small, bare feet loitered 
Here apple boughs dropy 
Through garden borders, gail 
With touch-me-nots and bou 
Here paysed at dusk the harvester 
With quickened step, and pulse astir, 
At sight of some one’s fluttering nowh, 
Who stood with sunbonnet pulled down, 
And called the cows. Ah ina glance, 
One reads that simple old romance 

At early eandle-lighting. 


One picture more! A winter day 
Just done, and supper cleared away. 
The romping children quiet grow 
And in the reverent silence, slow 
ie old man turns the sacred page, 
Guide of his life, and statf of age. 
And then the while my eyes grow dim, 
The mother’s voice begins # hymn, 
“Sicect hour of prayer, sireet hour of prayer, 
That calls me from utorld of cure. 
What wonder fr m these cabins rade, 
Came lives of sta:wart rectitude, 
When hearth-stones were the altira, where 
Arose the vestal flame of praver, 
At early cundle-lightlug. 


No crumbling castle walls are ours, 
No ruined battlements and towers. 
Our history on callow wings, 
Soared not in times of feudal kings, 
No strolling minstrel’s roundelay 
Tells of past plory in decay, 
But rugged life of pioneer 
Mas passed away among us here, 
And as the ivy tendrils grow 
About the rufned turrets, so 
The Influence of its sturdy truth 
Shall live in never-ending youth, 
When simple customs of {ts day 
Have, long-forgotten, — passed 
With early eaudle-lHgl 
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TWO KINDS OF WEALTH. 


An American visiting Rydal Mount inquired 
of his guide whether any traditions respecting 
Wordsworth were preserved in the neighborhood. 

“Aye, I've heard my grandfather speak of | 
him,” the man said, contemptuously. ‘He was 
not one of the gentry. He owned no estate. He 
was a shabby old man, and lived in a cheap 
cottage, and went strolling and peeking about 
fields that didn't belong to him.” 

Yet this shabby stranger, who did not own an; 
acre, lifted all the mountains and streams and. 
fields of the Lake district into immortality. y 

On a slope of waste land among the picturesque 
mountains of Munster the American found, a few ' 
weeks later, the rnined castle of Kilcolinan, in, 
which Spenser wrote the ‘Faery Queen.” It 
must always have been a wretchedly cramped 
little abode; a tower of gray stone enclosing 
four rooms, one on top of the other. In the 
Jowest one a cow was grazing. and so small was 
the room that her horns and tail nearly tonched 
the opposite walls. The ‘estate’ of the poet, 
given to him by Raleigh, was in fact a barren, | 
malarious moor and a sedgy brook. But out of | 
them he made a marvellous fairy-land, which he | 
bequeathed to the English people for all time. 

The Southern poet, Paul Hayne, whom all 
readers of The Companion must remember as 
their friend, lived in the midst of pine forests. 
“Smith,” he said once, langhing, ‘pays taxes | 
for them, but I own them.” 

Smith probably found nothing in them but | 
lumber; to the poet belonged the sunsets and 
sunrises, the calls of the birds, the music of the 
pines, with their countless voices and messages. | 

Money is not the only capital. 

The so-called rich man, who lives only to 
accumulate wealth, receives no other interest from | 
his possessions than so many dollars with which , 





















which you see, there is a deep violoncello under- 
tone of boiling and bubbling and hissing and fizzin; 
of water and steam which you do not see, which 
are deep down under your feet, making the very 
cation itself throb and quiver. 

How thick the ist_ may be nobody knows. 
That it can be thick at all xeems improbable when, 
| pri it where you may, with ever so slender a 
stick, the hot stéam rushes out. 


he may or may not bay physical comfort and, 
needless luxuries. 

But his neighbor, whose coat perhaps is thin, 
and whose pocket is almost empty, may possess 
an invisible capital invested in unselfish friend- 
ships, that bring him joyous greetings, and loving 
words, and hearty good-fellowship; or in books, 
n which he finds salutations and messages from 
the noblest of mankind; or in nature, where the 
glitter of a star, or the tiny fold of a leaf, may 
give him keen delight and summon him to talk 
apart with God. 
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A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


Why was Dame Nature so unkind to me? 
It’s just my fate. 

Instead of curly, as it ought to be, 

My. hair is straight! 
a 


~~ —— +e Each night a row of papers held with pins 
My head environs, 
LITERARY INGENUITLES. My life's one endless drudgery of tins 





And curling frons 
A thousand waya 








url it I’ve devised, 
T've used the Curtines advertise 

But still my brain with hopeleasness ty 
It won't stay curled. 


Why did de Lawd dun made dis wool ob fhine 
So full ob kinks? 

He'd jus’ as well uh made it long au’ fine 
An’ straight, I tinks. 

Ise off'd an’ ofl’ dis Wool, an’ breshed it back 
‘A heap, I klahr! 

An’ tried a pow’ful sight to mek it lak 
De white folks’ hahr. 

Ise used dem drug purskipshuns from de sto'— 
Indeed 1 has, but ‘taint no tse no mo’, 

It 2m no use to bresh dem kinks an’ fuss; 
Dey Jus’ gets wuss, 





Without taking up the many odd fancies of 
poetry, the reader will find no lack of trifling in 
prose. Some of the more common frivolities are 
the anagram, the Hpogram, the pun and the palin. 
drome. Camden says that “notwithstanding the 
sour sort of critics, good anagrams yield a delight. 
ful comfort and pleasant motion to honest minds.” 
Whoever of therefore, does not find “a delight- 
ful comfort” in them must conclude that he fs not 
of an “honest mind.” The same writer remarks of 
the charming difficulty of waking an anagram that 
itis “the whetstone of patience to them that shall 
practixe it.” 
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The anagram used to be looked upon with a 

superstitious regard as being nothing less than the HE RETURNED THE REWARD. 

finger of fate revenled in the names of men. We 





have some that are more than two thousand years 
old; but how much longer the wits of mankind 
have been sharpened on this whetstone we do not 


The French nation is almost the only one which 
has attempted to 








know. public rewards in the shape of prizes; and there 
Boston can boast one man, at least, who achieved | are many Frenchmen who think the system is not 
greatness In this Hne. Cotton Mather, in his) successful enough In its results to warrant its 





“Magnalia Christi.” says: “Of all the anagramma. 
tisers, | believe there never was a man that made 
so many, or so nimbly, as our Mr. Wilson; who, 
together with his qui turns upon the names of 
his friends, would ordinarily fetch, and rather than 
loxe, would even sorce, devout instructions out of 
his anagrams.” and noble deeds seems & worthy one, and yet the 

A few more modern examples than those of “our | doing of good deeds depends so much upon interior 
Mr, Wilson” may interest the reader. This of Sir’ jnerit, and to be wholly genuine and admirable 
Robert Peel— Terrible Poser—was greatly enjoed "yhoo characterized by perfect mode: 
in the lifetime of that gentleman. ‘The following, Should be so characterized by perfect modesty, 
of Notes and Queries,—4 Question Sender,—is very that a public prize takes off half the credit, Instead 
clever; and this, Determination,—J mean to rend it, of making it the more couspicuous. 
—is also good, 

The lipogram is a more recent fancy. It consists 
in omitting one or more of the vowels from dis. | ecurately and fairly as to the merits of claimants 
course. It reminds one of a in which the| for prizes. When a ‘son comes to th and 
runner puts on shuckles to make his progress as | sys, “I demand the prize for noble conduct,” they 
dificult as possible. Lord Holland wrote what he | 27 not much inclined to take the boast as’ proof. 
called “Eve's Legend,” in which no vowel ts used | And yet they cannot go about hunting out the good 
bute. The following 1s one of Eve's speeches deeds of modest people who say nothing about 

“Well bred, we were the better fed ere we went | them. ° 
where reckless men seek fleec There we were | An actual occurrence some years ago illustrated 
fleeced. Need then rendered me shepherdess, ; the dificulty under which the distributors of the 
need renders me sempstress. See me tend the | prizes labor. They had heard that a certain come. 
sheep, see me sew the wretched shreds. Eve's ; dian, Moéssard by name, had rescued an aged 
need preserves the steers, preserves the sheep; | Weman, past seventy, from starvation in a miser. 
Fye's needic mends her dresses, hems her sheets; | ble cellar, and Nad for some time fed, clothed aud 





| continuance. But each 
must, under the requirements by which it is gov- 
erned, distribute certain of these doubtful “prizes 
for virtue.” The idea of a state reward for brave 






































It is hard, too, for the academicians to judge 




























































Eve feeds the geese; Eve preserves the cheese.” ” | cared for her. 4 

The pun ts homespun here in Boston. No spect-| ‘They made inquirtes sufiicient to satixty then. 
men of the native article need be given. There | selves that the story was true, and then sent 
are a few tn literature that are real brilliant. | Mocssard the prize. 





Two friends of Moéssard, who knew all the 
umstances of the att happening to meet the 
man who had been so rewarded, asked him if he 
had indeed received the prize. 

“L have,” said Moéssard. 

“But,” they asked, “does not the old woman 
‘viees in return?” 
is able to do,” said he. 





Doetor Johnson wrote the following epitaph on his 





Micat inter omne: This admits of three 
readings. As written in Latin it means, He shines 
among all. Speaking the first word only ag Eng- 
lish, it becomes, My cat is among all; and making 
the first two words English, it reads, My cat inter 
ait; that Is, let all bary my eat. 

Remembering that the Latin and sclentifie name 
of the goose is anser, we shall find the following 



















witty and funny: A gentleman while driving one | "Yes." me 
day was asked by a lady if some fowls they passed | ‘And makes your beds? 
were ducks or geese. One of the latter at the Ye 








“And sometimes runs on errands for y 

“Frequently, it is true, for, in spite of her 
seventy-two years, she Is sprightly and alert.” 
she cooks more or less for you, no doubt?” 

Yes. She cooks roast beef and legs of mutton 
admirably.” 

“Indeeil! Then it appears that you have made a 
hard-working house servant, without wages, out of 
this aged woman, and are to be rewarded for it 
with a public prize! sir, if you accept this honor, 
you are a scoundrel 





moment lifted up its voice, and the gentleman said, u 


“That's your anser.”” 
The palindrome, if true to its name, should read 
the same backward as forward. A famous example 
of this is the line, “Able was / ere T saw Elba. 
From the nature of the composition it cannot be 
made of any considerable length. A little study 
will show what words are suited to this use. Here 
is aneasy one: Did / put itup? Idid. The writer, 
adopting the opinion of one who thought that a 
sentence which read better backward than forward “ 
was better than a true palindrome, propounded the | | ‘So T should be,” sald Moéssard, “if Thad sought 
following philosophical query. reading it back. | the reward or known anything about it; and Tam 
ward he had a response worthy of an oracle: at this moment on way to the Academy to 
Naw Enot ax [sue > return the gift.” 



































Wax Tsaton? Lwas, In the meantime, some entirely worthy and noble | 

deed was going unrewarded because the doer 

tes: added modesty to his other merits. It is not to be 

wonders at that the French academic na begin to 

MC . Ee loubt the wisdom of a system of rewards which 
TICKLISH TRAVELLING. discriminates only too often against the most 





What a queer world this would be if all the | deserving acts. 


brooks and rivers ran with hot water; if water 
from wells and lakes had to be cooled before we 
uld drink It, or even wash in it. All our ideas of 
things would be turned topsy-turvy. Here ts a 
description of Geyser Cafion, which may help us to 
imagine such a state of affairs. 


It looked as If it had been built up of refuse 
matter from foundries; as if for centuries men 
had sifted ashes, and thrown out clinkers, and bad 
coal, and waste stones and junk, and every con. 
celvable sort of scorched metallic thing into thix 
chasm; and as if several apothecaries’ shops had 
burnt down there, too, for there was a new color | 
and wor: y other step. 

The little guide, striking his cane or fingers into 
bank after bank, kept bringing forth crumbs and 
powders, and offering them to us to taste or smell, 
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A WAR INCIDE 


A Virginia soldier, Captain T. C. Morton, relates 
what he calls a “very characteristic? war-time 


were stationed at Totopotomoy Creek. The men 


had thrown up a “respectable earthwork,” splitting 
their canteens into scoops bec 
shovels, and the next morning the Federal artillery 
opened upon them. In the company was a hunch. 
back named John Ford. : 


Before the shelling began, writes Captain Morton, 
Ford had been placed on the advanced picket line, 
and his position happened to be in a sandy bottom 
th “Here is pure alum ;” “Here ig epsom salts;” near the creek, where he had sheltered himself 
“Here is sulphur;” “Here ts soda;” till we felt as . behind an uprooted tree. He could be seen plainly 
if we were in the wholesale drug-shop of the by many of the men, crouching low in the sand. 
universe. i Suddent 

Meantime, he skipped along from rock to rock few feet m him, the fuse still smoking and 
like a chamois; and we followed on as best we spitting, and an explosion momentarily imminent. 
might, through’ the hot steam, which came up, John took in the situation ata glance, and doubtless 
hissing and fizzing out of every hole and from | arguing that if he jumped up to run the shell might 
beneath every stone. explode and tear him to pleces before he could get 

A brook of hot water running swiftly over and out of reach, began at once to work down into the 
among rocks; pools and caldrons of” hot water sand with hands, legs and head. 
bofling and bubbling by dozens all around; black | My attention was attracted by the shouts of the 
openings, most fearful of all, where no wate men, “Scratch, John, serateh! She's going off!” 
seen, but from which roaring jets of st and looking in the direction where Thad last seen 
out—this is the bottom of the Geyser Canon. ‘him, P witnessed an amusing speetacte: 

Ttis half a mile long, and up it, in it, back and 
forth across it, you go, 1 think you will plant 
your stick on the ground to steady yourself for a 
spring from one hot stone to another, and down 
goes your stick—down, down into soft, smoking, 
rulphurous, gravelly sand, xo far and so suddenly: 
that you almost fall on your face. You draw the’ 
stiekup and out, and a small column of hot steam 
follows it. 

Next you make a misstep, and involuntarily catch 
hold ofa projecting point of rock with one hand.-| 
You let go as if it were fire itself. Tt does not 
Absolutely blister you; but it is too hot to hold, | 

Your foot slips ‘an eighth of an inch out of the 
guide's footsteps, which you are following as 
carefully as if life and death depended on tt, and 
you go in over shoes in water =o hot that’ you 
scream and think you are scalded. Yon are 























































































yer was man more dead in earnest. The sand 
> alaround him was in commotion, and in the few 
but ff vou had slipped a few inches farther to right , seconds that the fizzing fuse gaye him he burrowed 
orto left, you would have been, for on each side | like a gopher till nothing but the top of his hump 
inky-black water is boiling so that it bubbles aloud, | could be seen as the loose sand settled around it. 
All this while, besides the hissing and fizzing of | 1 held my breath, expecting the next second to 
the steam and boiling and bubbling of the water | see the poor fellow blown to atoms. Then came 




















encourage private virtue by | 


year the French Academy ! 





incident which he witnessed while bis company | 


use they had no | 


a large mortar shell fell in the sand a | 


the explosion with a jar that shook the ground a 
sent 2 hundred pieces of iron singing through 1, 
air. 

We kept our eyes fixed upon the gpot ag ty. 
smoke and dust slowly lifted. and the Arst ane, 














| that came to view was the head of Ford, still on { 
‘shoulders. Ashe realized that he was all right ic 
Hooked buck at us and sing out, “Whoo.ee!™ a5 


cheerily as if he had treed a coon, and not at all a. 
if he had been face to face with death only a seeanq 
before. An answering cheer and a laugh wen up 
from the boys in the line, and fn another momen: 
the incident was forgotten. ¥ 
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SUSCEPTIBLE INDIAN. 
Mr. Cremony, In his Life Among the Apaches,” 


| gives an entertaining account of a lady’s man wth 


whom he once enjoyed an interview. “A tall, 
strong, well-made and handsome young dandy” 
he calls him; strutting about with an air of ven 
superior consequence, displaying bis colossal pry. 
portions, his splendid leopard.skin saddle, quis, 
leggins, and the like. 

After a while Sait 
me, and 
you great medicin ys your pistol fires sy 
iimes without reloading; he Saye you bring the 
trees which are afar off Close to the éye, so you ean 
count the leaves; he says your guns reuch'a great 
way and never miss; he says @ great many other 
wonderful things, which T cannot believe. yoy 
have bewitched him.” 

Drawing a six-shooter from my belt, I pointed 
out a tree about » v-flve yards distant, sad 
began firing rapid Each shot struck the tree, 
and blazed off large fragments of the bark. 

Suit-jah was astonished, and made no attempt to 
conceal the fact; but his admiration broke into 
emphatic expression when he witnessed the preci. 
sion and reach of our Sharp’s rifles, and the rapidity 
with which they could be loaded and tired. tis 
pride had evidently received a heavy fall, and tis 
jofty bearing was toned down many degrees. 

In my possession was the miniature of a young 
lady, whose graces of person, cultivated mind ant 
amiable disposition, rendered her one of the ost 
lovable of Boston's falrest daughters. 
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Sait jah happened to see this picture, and asked 
, permission to take a good look at the pleasant 
j features. The miniature was placed in his hand, 
land his eyes seemed to devour its expressive 
lineaments. Throughout the remainder of the day 
he bored me with frequent requests for another 
look, and the next morning, as soon as the camp 
was astir, he offered me his bow, arrows, and 
splendid leopard-skin for the picture. 
‘The oifer being refused, he added his horse, and 











whatever other property he might: have; then, 
finding me deaf to his entreaties. he took one lon 
last look, vaulted on his horse, set off at full speed, 
and rapidly disappeared in the distance. 
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CURING A SORE TIIROAT. 


A good story is told in Stageland of 4 Berlin 
prima donna who lived in the time of Frederick the 
Great. Whenever anything or anybody displeased 
her, she had a habit of suddenly becoming tov 
hoarse to sing. One day an opera in her repertory 
was to be performed, and the king was expected to 
be present. 


At the appointed hour the manager came forward 
and announced that, owing to a sore throat, 
Mademoiselle So.and’So was unable to appear. 
The people were preparing to leave the house, but 
the king rose and commanded them to keep their 
seats. A few moments afterward an officer and 
four dragoons entered the capricious lady's room. 

“Mademoiselle,” sald the officer, “the hing 
inquires after your health.” 

“The king is very good,” she said; “I bavea sore 
throat.” 
fis majesty is aware of the fact, and hat 
Lennrk seme to take you to the military hospital to 
| be cured.” 

Mademoiselle. turning very pale, suggested that 
they were jesting, but was told that Prussian 
oflicers never indulged in such a thing. Soon she 
found herself in a coach with four men. 

“Tam a little better now,” she faltered, “and I 
| will try to sn o 

“Back to th 
couchman, 

Mademoiselle began to think she had ylelded too 
ly. 






























e thentre,” said the officer to the 


e 





pall not be able to sing at my best” she 
interposed, o 
' ST think you will,” was the cententious reply. 
+ and why?” . 
“Be two dragoons in attendance behind the 
scenes have ord to carry you off to the military 
hospital at the least cough.” : 
Never, it was said, did the prima dona sing 
| better. 
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ORIGINAL CALENDAR. 


It was one of those country towns wher Y 
man is as good as his neighbor, and no one feels 
obliged to exert himself overmuch merely because 
somebody else expects tt of him, On the esenne 
before a certain holiday the man who supplied bes 
“cottagers” with fee came round with it, but as le 
j made no announcement of his intention to re 

at home the next morning, few persons avalle 
themselves of his stock. 

: tors 
Consequently the aupply tn several refriger® 
ran short, and'those who had taken no thought 1 
| the morrow were highly indignant with the lett 
for his defection. One lady met him in the fly 

a day or two after, and accosted him some 

severely: hav 
you know, Mr. Stone, we really mut ha 
every day!" apatlace 

“sartain. said he, benevyolently. “Course ! 
sh 





re every 











e ive 








But how are we to get it unless you come 

round?" 

“Well, ve enn’ hy 

unless somethin’ splits. 
“gut vou don’t, Mr. Stone. One day last weet 

you didn’t come at all 
He paused to consider, wiping hie heat 

with a checked sleeve. 


ed brow 
“Law, yes!” he and, tndulgeaty, 


“Yes, T did, too. Last Friday ty et 


night!” 


, eh 
but I come round reg’lar ent 

















| 





OCTOBER 18, 184. 








sO 
FINDING FAULT. 


‘The winds refused to blow; 
“No use,” sald th “to try, 

From North, or South, or East, or We-t 
These folks to satisfy 

The North Wind ‘1s too cold!’ 

The West Wind, ‘bold and rough.” 
The East 1s ‘chilly,’ they complain; 
The South, ‘not cool enough 














And so the windmills stopped, 

‘The ships lay idly by, 

The sun beat down from morn till night 
Because no clouds could fly. 

The people sighed for win 
“Blow hot or cold,” said they, 
“From North, or South, or East, 
‘Twill be the wisest way!" 





or West, 
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THE CAT-MEAT MAN. 


Richard Whittington, four times Lord 
Mayor of London, owed his good fortune to 
a cat, and since his day all good Londoners 
love cats. No home is complete without 
one or two, and one old lady in Drury Lane 
has fourteen. 

Yet pussy’s name is seldom, if ever, 
counted in the pot with the family, beef 
being a great luxury in most households, 
80 costermongers find ready sale for horse- 
flesh. 

The cat-ineat man has his regular rounds. 
the same as a newsboy; and many of his 
customers pay by the week or month. His 
fuuny little barrow is a complete butcher- 
stall on wheels. A box containing meat 
fits across the front of the barrow ; its lid, 
turned back, serves for a cutting board, 
and a drawer underneath holds a knife, 
whetstone and other tools used 





move it easily from place to place. 


equipped, the cat-meat man pushes his way ! not a stone; it looked a little like an onion. 
through the crowded streets of London, crying, | cleaned it carefully and wrapped it in paper. 


«“M-e-a-t—meat—cat-meat ! 
me-at 7°" 


Buy—buy ? 


A good-natured but weather-beaten old fellow, ; pronounce. { 
whom the children familiarly call “Jerry,” turned | 


in the trade. | 
Thin slices of meat are fastened upon skewers; | 
these are stuck into rows of little holes around | rich, black soil. 
the edge of the box, ready for sale. A strap | on one side of them was a canal, and on the other i sold; here somebody bought it and carried it 
attached to the handles of the barrow, and worn | 8 great bank of earth to keep out the sea. 
over the shoulders of the peddler, enables him to | 





eat such meat; we feast upon dainty bits from 
my lady's table.”” 

Jerry has no family; but he is as great a 
favorite with’ the ragged youngsters in Queen 
Street, round about his attic over Mrs. Withers’s 
old-clothes shop, as be is with the cats in Totten- 
ham Court Road. 

They run to meet him every evening. “Let me { 
help, Jerry!’ is the shout that greets him, as | 
some half-dozen roaring boys seize the little incat- | 
barrow and trundle it along in madcap fashion. 
“Are vou tired, Jerry ?” and a cunning elf slips 
her dirty little hand into his as she trots by his 
side. 

He loves their pranks and prattle, for he thinks 
of children of his own who once romped about his 
feet. And his child-friends get many a hard- 
earned penny for gingerbread and pop. When 

, his landlady chides him for extravagance, Jerry 
| anewers cheerily : “Tut, tut, Mrs. Withers. Chil- 


oo 


dren must ‘ave gingerbread, and I'm thankful a> 
ow as cats must ’ave meat; and as w’ile my trade i 
is’umble, Mra. Withers, hit’s a thriving business.”’ | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


Mantua Davis GRIFFITH. 
++ 


WYNNE’S 





SAFETY. 


The boys were talking of safety wheels, 


When—“I’ve got a safety!” piped little Wynne; 


“Oh, no, you haven’t!” said Brother Ned. 
“IT have!” persisted the curly-head; 


little brother!"” 


And he proudly showed it—a safety-pin/ 
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Lapy Gay was ten and Sally six. 


you wake up till I saw it?” 


Presto, Change! 


| looked out of my window, and 

I saw upon the street 

A bushel basket walk about 
With very lively Feet! 





| 


And yet | didrit think it strange 


-e- 


A TRAVELLER. 


The fields were broad and flat; | 


On 


Cat- | the paper was printed its name, but this was a 


j hard Dutch word which you and [ could not 


Then the little brown stranger began its travels. 


into Tottenham Court Road one morning, crying, | It was carried on board a large ship; but through 
‘‘Me-at, me-at, me-at!’’ with a quick jerk, as if| its paper coat it could not see the neat little 


the word had two syllables. 


meet him. 
waggish “Meow! meow!’’ as he wheeled 
his meat-barrow to a convenient place near 
the curb. Opening the box, he began to 
carve, reiterating all the while, “Me-at! 
me-at! ‘Ere’s your penny and ha’penny 
skewers !"" 

Romp jumped upon the barrow, then to 
houlder, giving his wrinkled cheek 
a coaxi pat with her 
Tricksy sat upon the pavement in dignified 
silence, and frowned upon his saucy sister, 
knowing well that their fond mistress would 


Jerry's 








velvety p: 





ve 











not let them go hungry. 
soon caine, running, while other cat-owners, 
most of them children, gathered round. 
The cats watched Jerry with keen interest, 
as he handed the skewers out and took the 
pennies in. 


Sure enough, she 


Romp showed by a wag of her tail, a 
wink and a shrug, that she knew all about 
the market price of cat-meat; and as soon 
as her dinner was paid for bounded home 
in kittenish glee. Miss Grinby took a 
tempting bit from the skewer now 
then, holding it up just to see her pets 
jump and beg for it. 


and 


Poor neglected cats, who didn’t seem to 
belong to anybody, followed Jerry down 
the road, mewing. He threw these tramps 
some scraps and trudged on, crying, “Meat, 





me-at, cat-me-at ?"” 
Jerry knows his time-payment cats by 





name; and every little while he would call , 
out, “’Ere, ‘Tess! ‘ere, Tom!” or whatever 
the name might be; and quick as a flash 


the cat called for would spring from some 
hiding-place to catch its istomed meal. 
Reaching the aristocratic parts of the 
city, Jerry subdued his voice to a respectful, 
occasional ‘Meat ‘ere! Cat-me-a For 
the proud Angoras of the West End do not 
run after him in such plebeian fashion as 
his cat friends in less favored districts. 
These haughty Persians, however, know 
his cry, and wait genteelly on the area- 
steps while a lackey goes ont for the meat. 
Others peep through gratings at lodge 
gates, or look scornfully down from some 
high garden-wall upon poor Jerry as he 
passes along, as much as to say, ‘*We don't 
















Every cat in the 
neighborhood, knowing his voice, scampered to 
the street; while Miss Grinby's pretty kittens— 
Tricksy and Romp—ran down half a block to 
Jerry greeted his cat friends with a 


villages along the way, with their steep gables 
and tall windmills, nor the queerly dressed boat- 
men at the piers, nor a great many other strange 
things. 

All the way across the ocean the little brown 


sni 


its flowers! 
Did you ever see such a lovely hyacinth ? 


se 


Of the three puzzles in this design, No. 1 is a rebus, telling of a new departure, in a very important 


direction, made in October, 1636. 


No. 2. Make rough copies of the seven numbered slips in this division. 
you go along, one letter on each of six of them. The seventh one shows all its letters. 
are laid in proper succession, but not as they are numbered here, they will give an event in October, 1775- 


and cover 








looked again and saw it was 
A boat upon the sea,— 


That such a thing Should be 
Puree 


| traveller was tossed and thumped about inside a 
Far away in Holland a man was digging in the ' great mail-bag, but at last it landed safely. It 
was taken to a store where seeds and bulbs were 


‘ home, and put it in a tall blue glass full of water. 
The gnan dug up something brown and hard: Then it was left in a dark cellar for several weeks. 
Thus and round. It was not a lump of earth; it was! Last of all it ended its travels on the window-sill 
He | of grandma’s cozy room, where it could look in 
at the children playing on the floor, or out at the | 


owflakes dancing in the air. 


“See, grandma!” cried the children, “it has a 
green cap.” 

“See, grandma,” they said, the next day, “the 
green cap has turned into two green leaves.” 

So every day grandma was called to admire the 
little stranger. 


“Oh, see!’’ they cried one day, ‘it has opened 
How blue they are, and how sweet! 


“Why. grandma!" BOW. Te 





No. 3. An event of interest in New York in October, 1886. 


Said Lady 
Gay to Sally one morning, “O Sally, I had the 
loveliest dream. I thought we had the sweetest be 
Sally immediately burst into 

|tears and exclaimed, “O Lady Gay, what made ee be i thor. 





Lay them in a certain order 
If they 


7; 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
NAME ACROBTIC. 


A Christian name borne by each of the following 
| persons: 


1. A famous invader of a country over which he 
ecame kin 
2. An eminent English statesman, fInancier, ora 


nited States military officer, afterward 


| President, who died while In oflice. 


4. An English dramatlat who was not for 
his nge alone, but for all time. 

5. An eminent English poet; one of the 
poets-laureate. 

6. A distinguished American general, com- 
mander-in-chief of the United States army. 

7. An American author; a poet of rare 
gifts, and an editor of marked ability. 


The letters of this name may be found 
from the initials of the following surnames : 


1, A well-loved American poet; died 1892. 

2. A Spanish queen of whom much has 
been said and written of late. 

3. A Frenchsoldier and patriot; the friend 
of liberty: 

4, AnMflustrious American poet and scholar. 

5. A distinguished American author and 
humorist. 

6. Aneminent American statesman; a pres- 
ident and the father of a president. 

7. A German composer of serious and 
beautiful music. 


ANAGEAM. 
O ten old men ate woody cake. 
Our hearts should throb with 4° and pride 
As the fifes and drums proclaim 
The story of a venturous ride, 
And the dauntless hero’s name. 





3. 
REVERNALS. 
Did you ever? $ 
1. Know that the ashes of —— would oure 
2. Notice that a —— was always — of 
applause? 
3. Go to the busy —— on the — 
4. See the —— ripen as early as 
5. See a —— marked with a ——? 
6. Or an ——~ caught on the —— shore? 
7. Or an abused —— make a —— of its master? 
8. Or know thata —— ate ——? 
8. Or that a —~ would bulld its nest of a —— of 
ABR? 
10. Or that a — wouldn't drink waters that —? 
: . 
4 
CHARADE. 


|. My frat is so attached to the horse as always to 
| follow him, but will not move without him, and 

often is quite upset If separated from him. 

My second is 
man wishes to claim. 

My third accompanies all of us from the cradle 
to the grave. 

My whole ts part of a man’s rib. 


airt of a vast Inheritance which no 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


Though I am always in tears 

I dwell amid laughter. 

I go with the first, 

Stay with those who come after. 
I'm tn soclety’s best, 

But cling to the worst; 

I'm a small part of water. 

But can always stop thirst. 

At birth you will find me, 

Yet I never leave death. 

1 am embedded in stone, 

Am essential to breath. 

I am ahead of time, 
Still, am last of the 1 
I float with a feather, 

And sink with the weightiest. 

I can stand i nut-shell, 

Am the art of a mountain ; 





est ; 











pr 
You never abuse me. 
Since, for making his great name, 
To me Hawthorw 

In his “Twice Tc 
T have eapital showing 


6. 
TRANSFORMATIONS: 


Make the following transformations with 
four changes each, one letter at a time, mak 
ing a word with each change: 
1. Change wild to ti 
to good. 3. Change 
cold to heat. 5. Ch 
Change pond to lake 

























Conundrums. 

When is a river like a violin? 
bridged. 

What will make pies inquisitive? 
make spies of them. 

Why should a housekeeper never put the 
letter M into her refrigerator? Because it 
will convert ice into mice. 


When it is 


8 will 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 






16. Extri 
19. Indica 
2. 
















2. Maple. 3. Elm. 4. Poplar 
5. Beech. 6. Ash. 7. Linden. 8 Aspen. 9. 
Willow. 10. Pine. 11. Catalpa. 12. Birch 
13. Locu 
6. 1. 2. Cork. 3. Florence. 4 
Cologn rchangel. 6. Buffalo. 7. Provi 
dence. 8. Lowell. $. Little Rock. 10, Cape 
Sable 
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CAUGHT. 

My business fs casy enough, as a rule, satd the 
express messenger on a Western railway, but now 
and then a form of danger arises in the way least 
expected, so that we have to be prepared for 
emergenciea. T have been on the road x good 
many years, and have had some queer experlences. 
One of the queerest, and on the whole moxt satis. 
factory to me, occurred a few weeks ago. 


There was fifty thousand dollars In the safe that 
trip, and In the car wag the usual miscellaneous 
quantity of boxes and parcels, including a large 
stuffed buffalo hide shipped toa Denyer man. 
sitting alone in the ear, reading, when I 
ed to glance at a small mirror which I had 
lay hung In the car. Reflected in it v the 
forward part of the buffalo, and something peculiar 
about the head startled me. The impulse to turn 
and look at the head itself was almost uncontroll- 
able, but one learns to be cautious; so, retaining 
my composure, I took a second look into the 
mirror. 

The muzzle of a revolver was sticking through 
one of the cye-sockets of that butfalo’s head, and it 
was boluted ulroctly at me. 

The danger was Imminent. A false move and I 
should be a dead man. One thinks quickly at such 
atime, and J instantly decided ona plan of action. 
1 rose carelessly, stretched lazily, then began 
funibltag in my ‘pockets as tf In search of some- 
thing; then, as ‘If secing what I wanted, I crossed 
the car and was out of range of that ugly muzzle. 

My next move was to leap astride the buffalo, in 
order to hold the would-be robber where he w: 
My weight was too much; the framework collapsed 
and the stufting crowded hard on the man inside, 
holding him as ina vise. He was ina nice trap! 










































He groaned and struggled at first, but he was | 


fixed unless [ chose to rise and give him his 
liberty—a thing I had no notion of doing. He tried 
threats and bribes, but I had the rogue fast, and I 
Beve lim so until he was given up to the authorities 
at Denver. 
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INDIAN BARGAINS. 


Indian travel ts full of surprises, pleasant and 
otherwise. A gentleman wishing to purchase some 
of the beautiful cashmere shawls which are made 
not far from Delhi, went to one of the largest 
establishments in the city. The merchant showed 
him a book in which were written recommendations 
of his goods, by General Grant and his son, as well 
as by many others. 


Among the recommendations was this one in 
G ‘E have bought shawls of this man, and 
think [ got them cheap; but do not offer him a 
third of what he S27 

The gentleman selected two very beautiful 
shawls, and asked the price. The merchant, after 
a little consultation with his clerks, said: 

“LE have not sold a shawl to your party. I sell 
reece Mery thew. Vou" may “have these 
awutiful shawls for fourteen hundred rupees.” 
“Absurd! Let us go!” sald the gentleman, having 
in mind the German's advice; and he started for 

the door. 

at go,” said the merchant; “make me an 
offer.” 

“IT will give you four hundred rupees for both 
shawls.” 

To his astonishment the merchant replied: 

“Take them; I will send them to your hotel.” 

At Jaipur the same traveller lodged in a hotel 
conducted by a native, but owned by the rajah. 
He found the following amusing notices posted in 
various places : 

“If visitors are not satisfied with the food or 
cooking, they can deduct from the bill what they 
consider fair.” 

Juests are requested not to strike the servants.” 
“Guests iwieliing ice are requested to give a day’s 
notice, and name how much they require.” 
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KOREA’S COMICAL ARMY. 


‘The true comleality of the Korean court, says the 
Pall Mall Gazette, cannot be properly estimated 
except when the king gves In state through the 
city. From an early hour in the morning, on one 
of these occasions, the streets were guarded by 
military of a kind to be seen nowhere else. 


The Infantry held the roadway, and were for the 
most part lying asleep upon the ground. ‘They 
had almost’ as many flags as men, and their 
muskets, which I examined as they ‘stvod piled 
togeth: were commonly destitute of elther 
miner, trigger or plate, sometimes of all three, 
and were frequently held together only by strings, 
while the bayonets were bent and rust 

{nfinitely nore remarkable, howe were the 
cavalry. These were clad in uniform probably 
some ‘three hundred years old, consisting of & 
battered helmet with a spike, and of a cuirass of 

leather studded with brass bosses, and worn 
a heavy jerkin of moth eaten brocade. 
rious Jjack-boots completed the costume, and 
rendered it dificult for the men to mount their 
steeds, even though these were rarely more than 
eleven hands high. 

Banners of 
phe 


























3 of arrows, 
were ers, Who were 
with supported by squires upon their 
pyramidal saddles. 
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A LITTLE TOO QUIET. 


Jersey and Guernsey are gardens, says a recent. 
visitor to the Channel Islands. The tields 
are so neat, so carefully kept, that they seem 
rather like garden plots. The least corner of earth 
is cultivated—the roadsides, every little hollow, 
and even “an Inch of earth on the end of a rock.” 





rarried 








But these Edens are silent, the traveller Boex on 
tu say. Now and then people on the islands smile; 
but no one ever laughs. | L juhter is unbecoming, 
and to laugh aloud would be scandalous. 

The birds sing, but not the people. Even the 
children are sober—little men and women rather 
than childven, The trees are yews, cypresses and 
ping willows. 

When the people go te walk, they tke to the 
cemeteries, Lovers exchange ‘vows upon tomb. 
stones, and houses that are near graveyards rent 
more readily and ata better price on that recount, 

“Weare admirably situated in our new house, 
sald a young Jersey woman to the Freneh write 
“we are right opposite the cemetery, and [ean see 
the tombs from the windows of my bedroom. In 
the moonlight the view is love 

And still the Frenchman hax to admit that there 
is something very attractive In this solemnity and 
stillness. The longer he remained in the islands 
the lexs he felt like coming away. 

































STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N.Y. City. 
ee, NY City 
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llin’s Food is 





vod—not med: 





(Ade. 


a 
Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 








° 
Cutler's Vegetable Pulmonary 
soc, and $1. (Adv. 








‘Superior to any, 
Balsam.—Dr. 8. A. Shurtleff, Boston, 
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1. Universal Ankle Sup- 
¢ preventive and cure 
eformed ankles. Doe- 
tors recommend them, Price 00 
cents up. Circulars free, 

R. H. GOLDEN, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


Thorough instruction guaranteed. 
LESSON joys keys, directions for every 
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IN derail in pach le: ee 
. KARNES" SHOR SCHOOL, 
SHORTHAND rhe shorthand College of the West, 
ra 
FREE. __Referenc sank. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR, 1t has 
120 Cross Tubes where 4866 sq in. of iron get 
intensely hot, thus making ONE stove or fur- 
nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
proofs from prominent men, To introduce 
our Radiator, the first or from_each | 
neighborhood filled at the WHO LESS price, 
thus securing an agency, Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 















i STANDARD 


“Dripless” 
Strainer. 


drip to soil 
No wires to 
Nic 








table 
spout. 
I-plated, 
cents. 


o 
line 
No falling off. 
Sent on receipt of 2. 










Agents 
Wanted. 
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OUR NEW 


aa Rattan Rocker 
Ki 


Is the Most Comfortable 
and easiest chair made, 
Sent anywhere on 
receipt of price $3.15 


Guaranteed to last 20 yrs. 


We make every variety of Rattan & 
Willow Ware, Baby ages, &e, 


ILLINOIS RATTAN €O., 253 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“AN OUNCE 


of prevention is worth 1 ” Ripans Tabules 
do not weigh an oun in many pounds 
of good. One tabule gives relief. Try for yourself the 
next time you have a headache or bilious attack. 


CARMEL SOAP, 


The purest Castile Soap. 











Made from selected Olive | 
Oil bya mission society in Palestine. Aftertwenty years? 
it is recognized to-day the very best 

if 


use in America, 

soap for Nursery, Toilet or Bath, where 
© first ‘consideration. A fine topos 

of Palestine sent on application to the importers, 

A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St. ew York. 


OW to TREAT 
Your Own Feet. 


An Illustrated Treatise on the injuries 
and diseases to which the Human Foot 
ig ilable: Ingrowing Toe Nalls, Bunlons, 
Cornte e-, and explaining Precument 
whieh each may for 
By mall, 61.00, > PPIY 


DR. P. KAHLER & SONS, 
813-815 Broadway, New York. 


Salve for Sore Feet and Inflamed Bunions, 50c, 


FOR COLD FEET and callouses on soles of the 


unlity is 
phical nap 

















feet, send for our Perforated Felt Insoles (medicated), 
Women’s 2 cents, M 


len’s 40 cents. 


Saves Babies’ Lives 
and makes them healthy 
and strong. 


A 25-ct. can of LACTATED Foop will be sent. 
Free to any mofher for trial upon receipt of 4 
2-ct. stamps to pay postage. Afention this paper. 
WELLS, 












27 SHINE HE WORLD AROUNDD 


THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH 


In Cakes for Durability and Economy. ‘ 


THE SUN PAST pplied with a cloth for! 
an after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


Never Mind 


what you have tried in the form 
of ointments, suppositories or 
liquid applications. If you suf. 
fer from 


Piles, Fissure, Fistula, 


ete., you should uot put off 
another day a trial of our 


& DRY HEATED 
~acon's Vapor Cure. 


It’s as different from all other 
methods as earth and air, and the treatment is 
positive pleasure in comparison with any other, 
Sent post-paid for $1.00. To learn what former 
sufferers think of it, write for our cirenlar free. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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COMPANION. 
KODAK'S "0.288. girs. 


Catalogue, 
Onttit $1 


RocHes'rER, N.Y. 
Makes 
for 






Developing and Printin, 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


2&9 DU YOUR OWN 
«wig PRINTING 


$: 






Saves money! 
money printing 
others. 










or pri 
a small napel 
To 


Yo 
Money. 


Conn. 


ds and Make 


nd Stamp fc 












20 TO #60 SAVED ON NEW 
IcoYocoLues 
efi eh 
50; 870 


Burlington"'Stay-On” 
STABLE BLANKET fits 


Ask 


ike @ tailor-ma¢ 
BURLINGTON. 
some illustrated catalogue—sent frei 


BURLINGTON BLANKET CO, »Burlington,Wise 


BROMBI, $3.50. 
boy rl can use it, Carry in 
x2in. Weixht, 4 07 
8 with one loading, 
Pictures cost i 
n. At all deal- 
ent by mail post. 
paid on receipt of pri 
Illus. Booklet Fr 





Ladies Who Value 


A retined complexion must use Pozzoni’s Pow- 
DER. It produ 


RINTING OFFICE 15cf 


A large font of Type (over 4A) with 
Figures, Holder, indelible I A 
ars. Corksere °, 
ut, comple: 







uce, with € 
icles. Cara. FR 
& Bs 


0. 63 Cortlandt 
$ 
RIFLES $1.75, 


> GUNS 


Beeman’ 


DOUBLE 

Breech: ader i 
5.00, buy,send stamp f 

Catal. Powell 4 t 


166 Main St., Cinein 


S Pepsin Gum. | 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfect « Chewing 
G fa Delicious medy 


¢ ixestion. Each tablet con 
. ‘tains one grain Beeman's pure pepsin 


{ Send G cents for sample pac 


THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pensin Chewing Gum 


GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY of the CENTURY. 
























DR. HAIR’S ASTHMA 
A Y FEVER CURE. Why suffer when 
I wi Pe, a full size, $1.00 bottle of 


uw will simply 

A_ valuable 'T tise on 
Asthma, Bronchitis and Hay Fever mailed free. 
Dr. B.W.HAIR,233 W. 4th St.Cineinnati,o. 


“Be H” ramp 


AND IT GIVES sucH 


Perfect Light, 


two of the reasons 





y express 


It's so Easy to Light 


X Done eesey The 











why so many are sold 
by Leading De i 
Send for our little 


Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 
BARD MFG 
TON 


RIDEN, CONN, 


coO., 
CHIChGo, 








M 









urea KORADINE 
YOU READ : 
A delightful story for old and young. Just the thing 
to read aloud. It fits all ag i everybody. 
Prof. Kellogg says: instructive, | 
forceful; the times ar it.” Woman's | 
Voice: “It is written in viv has ail the 


charm of a fairy tale.” 


ALICE B. STOGKHAM & CO.,. 


LADIES 


HOW ARE YOUR 


China Closets? 


Are the oli] dishes chipped and cracked and unsuited 
to setting off a spotless tuble-cloth ? We will replen- 
ish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
Tun your health, when you can get the best at cargo 

ricex? PREMIUMS for all. Dinner, Tea and 

‘ollet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, 
te Hoxer, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, 
Chenille Table Covers; uvernesses, Cups aud Saucers, 
Plates, Kulves and Forks, Tumblers, Goblets, given 
to Club GOOD INCOMES made by 
etting orders for our celebrated , Coffees, 

Special 


maid, & 
&4 Market Street, Chicago, Ill 








Agents. 





Baking Powder and Spices. Work for all.’ $ 
iscounts. 3. Ibs, fine teas by mail or express, 

for $2.00. Charges paid. Headquarters in the U 

States for Teas, Cotfees, Baking Powder ar it 


BEAUTIFUL PANELS (size 14x 28 
inches) FREE to all Patrons. 


For New Terms and Premium Lists, address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 279 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
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wd FL cas 
CATALOGUE FREE. | 


BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 
i hk hn ct Saket 
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OCTOBER 18, 1, 


<=r Brownie Pins. 


In @ Variety of Designs. 
Lnametled in colors. 


10 cts, each, postage paid. 

Boys and girls, if you desire 
t t as our Agent to sell our 
»wnie Pins send your address 
GK, and we will send you a package 
¢ for examination and ful infor. 
mation about our SPECIAL OFFERS, 
McRAE & KEELER, Mig. Jewellers, Attleboro, Mase 


S_ Error Detecter and Prev 
zh $1.00. Guaranteed. Detects ait 
id_ accounts. ks 
ie. eas; 
undred per cent 
339 18th Street, 
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Address 
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INE t Econ 
Collars and Cuffs wor of fine cloth 
both finished alike, and, being reversible, ung 
coll nal to two of any other kind, 

& well, and wear well, 





¥ are made 





A box of Ten 









C irs of Cuffs for Twenty-Five Cente 
A arand Pair of Cuffs by mall for ss 
Con Address 


yle and 
1B 


IPANY, 
rk 


Franklin St., nge Pl., fi 


American 


Club House 
Cheese 


is a soft, rich Cheese worthy 























a place’on the best tables. 
Put up in hermetically 
glass jars, 
jar of the 








e ts. . 
CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 22 Euclid 


Anti-Cold 
Underwear 


Your address on a postal will bring roa 
a dainty water-colored booklet about 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear 


the underwear of health and comfort— 

gives thorough protection— no irritation— 

absorbs moisture—can’t shrink—pertect 

fitting — moderate prices —longest wear. 

Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 831 Broadway 
New York. 


NN EN Ss Borated Talcum 


,. | TOILET 
- | Powper 


Ask your Doctor his opin- 
ion of it 


for infants and adults, 
Scientifically compounded, 
of starch or rice 
vhieh injure the skin 
tens, beautifies and pre 















































ves the skin. ¢ for Prickly heat, Chafing 
etc. An exer Powder; delightful after 
shaving. Di in Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by 
Druggist, or m r mn 


Send fo: (Name this paper, 


'O., Newark, N. J. 











ou can easily have thebestif 
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— you only insist upon it. 

ell They aremade for ecokt and 

= | heating,in every conceivable style 

zB and size, or ay Hine of un eos 
= 2| with prices from #10 to . 





The genuine all bear this trade. 

mark andare sold with a written 
/guarantee. First-class merchants 
everywhere handle them. 


EE | 8°) The Michigan Stove Company. 

E12 Lscest maxtns oF sfoves axo RANGES it HE WoRD 
& i DETROIT, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK CITY. | 
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W.L. Douc.as 
$3 SHO 





1S THE BEST. 
NO SQUEAKING 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF. 


24.9559 FINE CALFAKANGARID 

$5.59 Gee 
$2. 

32 # a FINS AS 

$291.25 BoysScHooLSHOES. 

*LADIES- 









SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

> W-L-DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 

© money by wearing the 

L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

Because, we are the largest manufacturers of ‘ 





this grade of shoes in the world, and tee thelr 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which 


rotect you against high prices and 
the middiemanra profit ‘Our thoes Gual custom 
Work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we cal. 
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or mie 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. | 











SHOOTING AN ELEPHANT. 


Lieutenant Ludwig Von Hihnel, while tn Africa, 
had gone out just at nightfall to get a shot at some 
elephants, news of which had been brought into 
camp. It was alinost dark before he ca 
of them, and there was not a mou 
They were huddied together, as if they had got 
Wind of some danger. ‘The hunter made all speed | 
toward them, and at last found himself face to face | 
with them, although only one could be made out | 
distinetly. 

“The 
twenty-th 
long trunk 











ys Von Hiéhnel, “some 
relessly strete! hing out his 

branch. I had had no | 
anxious 
to aim at the heart, if only I could make sure 
where it was. There was some little delay—for 
which I was not exactly sorry, for I had never 
en so excited—before the elephant was in the 
clit position, and as it was impossible to fire 
through the upper foliage of the acacia behind 
which I stood, | threw myself, flat on my face. 

rhe great creature at last turned toward me, 
sing his trunk and exposing his side completely 
xt was so k by this time that I could hardly s 
but [ raised the heavy gun, too heavy to be fir 
safely In such a position, and fired. 

“On the instant [ received a tremendous blow in 
the face, and saw blood streaming down on the 
still smoking gun. [ could not in 
happened, but was absorbed in y 
gving on in front of me. ‘The wounded elephant 
nad mpproached a step nearer, and apparently was 
about to chi 

“There he ood, drawn up to his full heigh 
that he looked enormously tall, his ears outspr 
and his trunk, which he wound in serpentine 
threateningly uplifted. And on eithe Je of him, 
shoulder to ‘shoulder, stood two of his comrades, 
also with outspread ears and uplifted trunks, 
whilst behind him loomed the fourth. 

“Motionless the four r ned, sniffing the air 
and peering toward our a, the silence broken 
only by the dripping of my blood. Iwas almost 
stunned, my mad zeal for hunting was gone, and I 
felt incapable of ig another shot, however 


another 


p: 
for 
experience in shooting elephants, and y 
































gine what had 





































necessary, in my own defence. 
“The seconds seemed an eternity. Then the 
elephants wheeled and dashed off, and the noise of 





cracking branches gradually died away. 





) consists in their perfect purity and great strength, (dv. 





It turned out that the hunter’s nose had been 
split nearly open by the sharp-edged comb of the 
ammer. He bound up the wound as best he 
and made his way back tocamp. There his 
anion tr ed it more elaborately, and in six 
weeks it he ether the elephant’s 
us than the hunte 






















led 
was more or le 
never be known. 
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VALUABLE REMARK. | 


Madame Aubernon de Nerville, who is known as 
one of the most accomplished women of Parisian 
society, has established a salon where the brilliant 
people of all countries are welcome, and where 
conversation is said to be a fine art. An article in 
the Century Magazine upon “Conversation in 
France” describes what on be considered the 
rule of he: lon as follows: 

It is perfectly true that she permits no prive 
chats between neighbors, which would be a tre 

against the good traditions of the eighteenth 

é finds it impolite and vulgar, injurious 
nd when by some rare chi 

tiny bell in the most decided 


















it happens, 
wity 





She was punished once for this tyranny. 
one 


While 
was speaking, I think it was Bardoux, | 
of Chateanbriand’s lovely friends, 
eaumont and Madame dé Custine, 
another guest whispered to the lady seated next to 
him; the tinkling of the bell stopped his untimely 
words. 

When Monsieur Bardoux hi 
Aubernon bade the guilty one 

“What had you to say?” 

“Oh, little, very little,” lie 





some 








1 ended, Madame 
uk in his turn. 

e inquired 

swered, in a rather 














something valuable; 
‘ay speak out.’ 

al modesty the other demurred. 
with eyes loweréd upon his plate, he 
“I was just saying I would willingly 
i e satlad.? 

was a laugh, and some confusion for the 


we cannot 


“Tam sure it wa 
afford to lose it 
With hypoer 
At last 



















——— 
OF WHAT US 

Very absurd are the exclumations sometines 

made by people from whose sails the wind has 


been temporarily taken, and we are often obliged 
to laugh, while we mentally excuse the spe: 
thinking that he “doesn’t mean half he says 
The following anecdote, from “Glimpses of the 
Nation’s Struggle,” is thus to be enjoyed—with a 
grain of salt. 





ker by 





Stringent orders had been issued in regard to 
foraging. ‘The products of the country would be 






drawn upon, along the m. 
ized parties of men under 1 
were to give receipts for everything appropr 
the accounts to be afterward adjusted by the | 
proper persons in auth | 
One morning during a halt, a tall, brawny soldier | 
approached an officer and asked: 
“Lieutenant, w 18 this order 
‘an’t a man forage 
orders forbid private foraging.” 
1], lieutenant, can’t I go inte 
help myself?” 















about foraging? 













house and 








n’t T even take a chicken?” 


‘Can’t I take anything?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then,” he exclaimed, with an expression 
of intense disgust, “I wish somebody would tell 
me the use in being a soldier!” 











e+ = 


NO EXPERIMENTS. | 
some time, | 
She had 





ach lady, staying in America fo 
was wrestling with the English lang. 
made very good progress, she thought, 
accepted an invitation to dine. 








As the dinn 
was new to he 
ined it, 

* Aht , thanks, no, monsieur. 
tance 


r went on she was offere 
Not faneying its app! 











————— | 


A WAG calls his fish-dealer Robinson Crusoe, | 
because Friday is such a help to him. | 








I eat only aeguctin. |) 





Mellin’s Food is food ot inedicine. 
ear es 
The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 


(Ade. 








— 


For the teeth use “ Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice." This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable, Price 2 cents a bottle. CaAde. 


CHRISTY KNIFE PREMIUM. | 


Send for our special Premium Offer to be awarded 
the agent selling the most knives between now 
and Christmas. Address, 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 


Sitting Up All Night 
with ASthma 


IS MOST DISTRESSING AND 
WEARING, AND MORE THAN 
THAT, IS UNNECESSARY. . . 


Dr. Hayes’ Asthma Patients go to bed 
and sleep well ith one pillow. 


Find Out for Yourself. 





DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Jackets from $5 up; Capes from $5 up; 
Tailor-Made Suits from $10 up. 
Ulsters, Plush Jackets and Capes. 


We make every garment to order, thus insuring a 
perfect fit, We are Ladies’ Tailors, Furriers and Cloak- 
DO) to $2.00 on every 














xpress charg 
tafogue illu 
ets, Capes, Ulst 
nade Suits. We 
. together with a 
measurement diagram (which insures er 
and ir than FORTY SAMPLES of the cloths, 
und furs from which we make our garments 
nipt of four cents’ post 2 
nd we will make it ¢ rier f 
ny of our samples. V Se h, plush and 
the yard. Mention Tike COMPANIC 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, New York. 


Chocolat-Menier 


always suggests the finest serving at 


style in 





























i 
Five O’clocks, 
Weddings, 
Lunches, 


Receptions, 


Breakfasts. 





Unrivalled in Quality, Fine Flavorand Aroma, 
and in its Digestive and Nutritious properties 


Chocolat=Menier. 


(Vanilla Chocolate) 


world and 





is the leading fine Chocolate of the 
defies all honest competition. 










Ask Your Grocer for 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER. 


Annual Sales Exceed 
33 MILLION POUNDS. 


If he hasn't iton sale, | | 
send his name and your 
address to MENIER, 
American Branch, No. 
86 West Broadway, N. 
Y. City, or 59 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 











Positively no Greasy or Irritating Properties. | 
For | 


Chapped| 


Hands, 
Face and 
Lips. 


Best for | 
Pimples, 
Chafing, Itching, 

caly Eruptions, 
Salt’ Rheum, 
Eczema, etc. 


A Sample Bottle 











Price 50 cents 
at Dr useia ts. 


t post- 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, 








Me. 






| Pants have double se 


For 14 Years 
We have 
Kept Imitators 


B 
veome Gilbert Linings. 


Copying 
“SILK FINISH” and “GROSGRAIN.” 


These brands and our name on selvage. 
GILBERT MFG. CO., 514 & 516 Broadway, N.Y. 








Crescent N 


seeds 
26-Inch Wheels. Weight, 32 Ibs. 
Morgan & Wright Poeumatic Tires. 
{ Perfect Handle Bar. 
Comfortable Saddle. 
Small Pedals. 
Light Weight. 


Positively the Daintiest Ladies’ Wheel Made. 


Price, $50.00. 


A First-Class Bicycle at a Rock Bottom Price. 


Guaranteed by a firm of “financial responsi- 
bility to be perfeet in workmanship aud material. 


POINTS: 


Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, Makers, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Blankets Cleansed. 
$l. 0O Per Pair. 


Lace Curtains 


Cleansed 
$1.00 Per Pair 


And upwards. 


Equal to New. 


All Materials Cleansed or Dyed. 


Lewando’ § French Dyeing and 


Cleansing Establishment, 
MAIN OFFICES: 17 Temple Pl., Boston; 365 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Bundles by Mail or Express. Send for Price-List. 
Established 1829. Largest in America. 


Our FINE SUIT $ 
Extra Pants & Cap for 3.64 
THE RECORD. 

















Last Spring we an selling 
clothing to COMPANION readers. 
4 8.1 families have ordered; 





A have ordered twice (pre 
ably for other boys in the 
sam families as we know our 
clothing could not have worn out so 
£9.64 soon), 931 have ordered three 
8 (more boys): some have or 

sd oftener. Not one person 
has complained about our clothing. Although we offer 
to freely refund money if desired not one person has 
been willing to send this Outfit back for the monet 
sroughly ell made of good wool cassimere, 
id Winter weights, dark colors, absolutely fast. 
double knees and patent 
making them extra durable. 4 to 1 
84 post-paid. Send order direct to 


‘Shaughnessy Bros., 7th Ave, & 130th St., 




















F 








j. waist 





NEW YORK, 


CONSUMPTION 


is not inherited. It develops 
only when lungs are weak 
and the system run down. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
often cures Consumption in 
its early stages and always 
prevents it. Coughing is 
stopped, Lungs are strength- 
ened and the system built 
up. Physicians. the world 
over, endorse it. 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥. All Druggista 











J 


"New York, Boston. Chicago 
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Pillow Covers 
faa 
design, 
with a 
garland 
of roses 
light blue 


and pink 
grounds. 





The size is suitable fora 20-inch Pillow and 
was made expressly to advertise our Mail 
Order Depart » We shall send them post- 
paid to any part of the United States at the 


low price of 
I 6 cts. pair. 


(One for each side of the Pillow.) 
The Greatest Value Ever Offered. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Boston, Mass. 








* Barbour's Prize Nerdlework Servs Nu. 3 tells ladies how to 
1 


by making Lacework, Necdle- 
iM work and Embroidery Pat- 
one «terns for use in our next Prize 
Y Series Book. This must, how- 
‘at Home ever, represent original and 
high grade work. For further 


anformation send 10 cents in stamps for Barbour’s 

Prize Series No, 3. An entirely new book of 
. 110 pages, profusely illustrated, with sketches of 
! work and full of new and practical suggestions. 

Bobbin Work, which is now beings revived 
in this country and becoming 
more popular than ever, is 
also described in Book No. 3. 474 


Earn. . 








, 

—_—_— e 

See 2 Viet all veonr a 
Linen Threat BS 


Carries this Trade-Mark. ant 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


Louis. San Francisco. 








finprove- 
(tends to personal 
The many, who live 
ith less expen- 
world’s best 
Will attest the 
ive principles 


KNOWLEDGE brings comfort, and 













nil enjoy | 
promptly 4 
needs of phys 
health of the pure | 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of | 
Its excellence js due to its present 
most aceeptuble wud pleasant to the taste 
fugand traly by rit! properties of i per 
the 












in the form 
tho refresi 








using 















Kidneys, and’ Bowels 

itis perfectly free from 
Syrup of Figs is for 
61.00 bottles, 
KNIA FIG 









Mame Syr 


Weil in nm owill not dubstitute if 


olfered. 


ELEeTRIe LUSTRE STARCH 





MAKES LINEN 
LOOK LIKE NEW. 


Best Laundry Starch in the 
world. Requires no_ boilin 
Always ready for justant us' 


First-C Grocer: 
Blue Packages . 


Sample Free to any laity 


ending us her 
Address and the iamne of her 
grocer. Mention Companion 


nee COSTAE STanGH c0., 8 an Mass., & Chicago, mM, 














yOTEC 
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‘s Companion is an tilustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixtee a are often given to aub- 
seribers in & issue of the paper. All 
additional hich {s the number 
given for $1.75-are » gift to the subseribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

er directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 
ions. 

Payment for The 
should be made ina 
Check, or Draft, oran 
NONK OF THESE CAN HE 
money ina Registered Letter. pos 
required to register letters whenever 
do 80. 

Sliver Should never be sent through the mail. Its 
alinost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it fs stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on thelr own 
responsibillty. 

Kenewals.—Three weeks are rec 
ceipt of inoney by us bef 

ne on your paper, wh 

cription is paid. can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied ‘by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis. 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriplions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companton by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own ris! 












commence at any time 


sent by mail, 
Order, Bank 
. J 







jired after the re- 
osite your 
time your 














We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 


made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of tiine will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
21 Columbus Avenue, 





SEWER GAS IN HOUSES. 


One of the greatest drawbacks to the underground 
system of laying pipes to carry off the waste of a 
large population is the backward rush of polluted 
air and gas which, unless checked, enters houses 
in large quantities. 

Sewer gas of itself does not contain any substances 
which can be suid directly to cause disease, though 
it might do harm Indirectly by impairing the 
vitality, or resisting power, of the system, thus 
exposing it to disease. 

It is the organic substances which sewer gas 
hears along with it, and which have been shown to 
contain bacteria, that directly produce disease. 
Just as a soap-bubble carries the ezsential ingre. 
dients of soap, 80 a bubble of sewer gas carries 
with it minute particles of organic material which 
may contain the actual germs of disease. These 
germs may be deposited on the walls or furniture, 
or be directly inhaled. 





TH 





E YO 


UTH’s 


Bobtail Crow, Pretty-Voice Ilawk, Come.outof-the- | 
Woods, Bucket Bail, Quick Jealousy, Rude Dog 
and Gunny-Sack Lodge. 

But while this system of taking names at hap- 
hazard produces gome very absurd appellations, it 
also occastonally results in very romantic and 
agreeable ones. Among the Northwestern Indians 
are found such names as these: 

The Midday Sun, From Above, Lightning Strikes, 
Thunder Hawk, Red Cloud, Falling Water, White 
Spirit, the Tiger Killer and Road of the Sun. 

Among the names of Indian women noted by 
Catlin are The Mink and The Mint, sisters; The 
Firetly that Creeps, The Sweet Scented Grass, The 
Bending Willow, The Strutting Pigeon, The Pure 
Fountain, The Wild Sage and the White Willow. | 

One of the first things to accompany an Indian’s 
clvilization ts the loss of the grotesque or romantic | 
Indian name. Commonly the civilized Indian 
adopts the name of some white person, and, 
becomes plain William Johnson or Eliza Smith. 


FACE TO FACE WITH TIGERS. 
Among Sir Hope Grant's notes of his life In India ; 


are two brief accounts of close encounters with | 
| gers, though Sir Hope himself does not tigure in ! 
; either adventure. Major Callnet was out shooting ' 
when he came suddenly face to face with a tiger. ' 
Just as he was firing the howdah gave way, and he 
fell almost into the animal's mouth, 


The tiger scized him by the thigh and carried | 
hin off. While in this eituation he recollected that 
he had @ brace of pistols In his pocket. He man. 
aged to draw one, and snapped it at the beast's 
head, but it missed fire. 

Still retaining his presence of mind, he pulled out 
the other and fired. The tiger bounded on a few 
yards, and then dropped dead. 

Callnet told me of this himself. He was very | 
badly wounded, and is still dreadfully lame. | 
Mr. Young, of the Civil Service, heard that a 
tger had forced his way Into a native hut, and was | 
holding it against its human owner. Mr. Young 

mounted the roof, and effected an entrance. 

The tiger charged; he fired both barrels, and 
turned to get his second gun from his attendant, 
but the fellow had boited. 

The tiger was close up, and Mr. Young, ini 
despair, lifted the gun with both hands in front of | 
| hig head. The beast sprang, seiged the barrel in 
; his mouth, and then dropped deaf. I saw the gun 
dented with the tiger's teeth. 





DEVOTED MOTHER. 


A correspondent sends to The Auk a pleasing | 
| Story of motherly devotion on the part of a least . 
) flycatcher. This bird, one of the smaller members , 
of the numerous flycatcher family, {gs common In 
apple orchards, and from its cry ts sometimes 
| known as Chebec. 


A least flycatcher built its nest in a half-dead | 
apple-tree in our dooryard. When the young ones | 
, were only a few days old there came a very hot 
day, and having no leaves to shelter them, they 
suffered greatly from the heat, so that their heads 
hung over the rim of the nest. 

The mother took a position just above them, and | 
with outstretched wings did her best to shield them 
from the sun. For more than two houra she kept | 
| her place, not leaving it even to bring them food. 
| Vhen we noticed that she, too, was panting with 
| the heat we thought it time to go to her rescue. 

With a rake we hoisted a grain bag over the nest to 
serve as an awning. \ 

The male bird appeared at once, and the mother, 

: finding the nest shaded, joined him in catching 

Insects for the Ittle ones, who quickly revived. 
| 
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TRAVELLERS MUS1T BE CONTENT. { 
In some parts of the Southern States, where, 





An I 
; modatior 


| modern, and thoroughly sa 


Among the diseases, the spread of which has, | 
with « reasonable degree of certainty, been attrib. | M@pPlly for them, the people are not in such a 
uted to the escape of sewer gas, are diphtheria, | ceaseless hurry as people are in the nervous North, 


typhoid fever and septicamia, or wound-infection 
fever. 

The presence of sewer gas in a house ts some- 
tines suspected when the silver ig found to tarnish 
quickly. This, of course, does not deserve the 
name of a test, but it may properly lead to an 
examination of the premises. 

A rough test for the escape of sewer gas may be 
made as follows: Pour a half.ounce of peppermint 
oll into the sewer-pipe in the cellar,—that ts, Into 
the trap,—and close the drain. If the smell of the 
oll can be detected coming from the busing, sinks, 
or closets in the other parts of the house, it may be 
fairly assumed that sewer gas escapes likewise. 

‘Traps of unused basins should be occasionally 
flushed with water so that they may not become 
dry by evaporation. Traps are especially likely to 
be dry in houses which have for a time been unten. 
anted. 
these circumstances, and the walls become the 
resting-place of numerous germs whose spores may 
be capable of producing infection. 

It is undoubtedly safer for a sleeping apartment 
to be furnished with wash-basin and pitcher than 
with the most approved and modern system of 
plumbing. A house ts best furnished with as few 
connected basing as possible, and those well 
trapped. 

<a 


INDIAN NAMES. 


It is well known that ordinarily a wild Indian’s 
name is obtained very differently from a white 
person's. Itis likely to be a “totem” name, or one 
derived after the young Indian ts grown, from 
some object which he sees when he reaches the 
grade of a “brave” In his tribe. But there ts also 
asort of Indian family name tn certain tribes, and 
often the Indian titles which, when translated, are 
offictally taken ag the names of the tribe-men, are 
not their real Indian names. 

The Stoux Indians have “totem names and 
some of the appellations on the list at Red Cloud 
Agency of those entitled to draw rations are 
decidedly queer. Among them are Big Weeds, 
Biting Dog, Takes Things, Washerwotan, Cherry 
Seed, Hole-in-the-Ground, Turkey Legs, Mule 
Mead, Died-in-Lodge, Pumpkin Seed, Spotted Cow 
and Old Beads. 

At the Cheyenne Reservation are found Slow 
Norse, Poor Bull, Itching, Dull Knife, One-Eyed 
White Man, No Account, Never Fall and Wild Hog. 
ong the Sioux at the Pine Ridge Agency are 
Sits Pitiful, Begs for Paint, Village-tu-the-Mouth, 
No Water, No Fat, His Sneeze and Samuel Broken 
Ropes. The Lower Brule Sioux include Hind Dog, 














Sewer gas undoubtedly escapes under | 


| no one thinks of exacting punctuality from railroad 
\trains. They take them when they come, and 
arrive when they get there, and are content. 


A fretful Yankee drummer who, at a country 

i railway station, had been fuming because a train 
jhad not arrived an hour after schedule time, 
| received a lesson tn patience from an elderly coun 
itryman who came in with his gripsack and asked 
; the statlon-master: 
\ “What time do the train fer 
| boss?” 
| “Somewhar ’bout nightfall,” answered the sta- 
: tlon-man. 
| An’ what time do she git ter 5: 

“Somewhar ‘bout mawnin’.” 

Then the countryman, perfectly satistied with 
the Information, folded his legs in a corner, and 
settled down to an hour or more of philosophical 
‘ comfort. 


' 









vannah git here, 





avannah 2" 





NARROW ESCAPE. 


Mr. Wilson had read so much about the danger 
| of # certain much-talked about disease that he hid 
| 


done his best to make Mrs. Wilson and their little 

i daughter Maud chew their grapes and eject the 

seeds, instead of swallowing them according to the 
usual custom. 


Maud found the new method little to her taste, 
and her father had frequent occasion to reprove 
‘her for not minding his instructions. 
» One day the little girl was under the weather, 
| and her mother thought tt n ary to administer 
‘wa dose of medicine, In the shape of two small 
pellets. ‘The: fter the manner of thoughtful 
| parents, she coucealed In a spoonful of marmalade, 
which she then offered to the unsuspiclous patient. 

A moment later she was startled to hear Maud 
excliim: 

“Here, mamma, here are the seeds. Wasn't it 
lucky? I came awful near swallowing them.” 

















IN THE DARK. 


For some years after the war the colored people | 

of Fairmont, W. Va., had the services of white | 
people as superintendents and teachers in their 
Sunday school. The illiteracy of the pupils made 
it necessary to begin with the rudiments of Inn 
{guage instruction before much could be done in 
| the way of Bible study. 
One day, while the primary claxs stood before a 
‘large chart which were printed words of one 
avilable, the teacher pointed to the word it, and: 
| slowly xpelling i, df, asked the class to say it ‘after | 
| her. “One of the scholars, a man of perhaps fifty, | 
interrupti said: 


| ea h, Txees def and T sees de ¢, but J can’t see 
de it.” 






























YOUNG 


ladies 


who contemplate purchasing 
len their muscles In advance 
by running the sewing machine or rocking the 
baby.— Boston Courier, ! 














COMPANION. 


——_e——_ 


For Coughs, Hoarseness, or any trouble of the | 
Throat, use “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They are un- 
rivalled for the alleviation of all throat irritations 
caused by cold or use of the voic {Adr. 


(ade. | 











HALL'S PERFORATED 


Jung trouble and colds. Keeps | 
body warm and comfortable, though | 
lghtly clothed. *a Vest shown | 
in cut sent, post-paid, for $3.00. Ank 
your dealer for these goods, 


| 
Send for IMlustrated Price List, Free. | 
| 





D.C. HALL & CO., 86 Leonard St., New York. 
“NEW POINT COMFORT” 


Pennoyer Sanitarium! 


KENOSHA, WIS, (between Chicago and Milwaukee). 
ideal Invalid’s Hotel with Juxurious aceom- 
ns and homelike comforts. | 

Rest and Health, Specially recommended as | 
Winter Keavrt tor those who may not be able to g 
South, or who may require the advantages of a perfect- 
ly equipped health institut: 

Beautiful Ai 








re. The building is new, 
ury,is heated with hot wa- 
ter, has a solarium, large recreation room, v.evator, etc. 

Healthful Location. The climate is tine; artesian 
wells supply the house with water of rare purity and 
valuable mi Teo a BERR For illustrated booklet, 
address NELSON A. PENNOYER, M. D., Manager. 


Insane or objectionable cuses ure not riceiced. 


rehitec 






















THE LARGEST IN CULTIVATIO! 
a delicate rose to a true bl 
Gold Medal at Paris for bedding Tulips. 

DON’T MISS THIS BARGAIN: plant now and you will 
have a splendid flower-bed of royal colors in May. 

OUR NEW FALL CATALOGUE (free with every 
order) offers every variety of Imported Bulbs for 





+ Every col 


lor, fr 
Recelved the Gras 










| winter window gardening. 
OTHER CHOICE SELECTIONS: 
4 Winter Flowering Callas,4 kinds, . . cts. 
3 Hyacinths, colors, ... . 10 cts. 

2% Bulbs, Mikado collection, .. . . Sects. | 
20 Bulbs, grandest collection offet $2.00. ‘ 
See full listin Companion of Sept. 27th 3 | 1 
SER YORK: VAUGHAN'S SBED STORE. ,HCA&®: 


26 Barelay St. 88 State St. 











We offer these Stylish and Fascinating 


Turkish 
‘Slippers 


videred with Turkish Bullion 
# 1k Pon Pon, in following colors 
of Turkish Leather, Red, Yellow, 
Black, Brown or Tan, 


50c per pair, postage pai 
& Mention color. 
These are the same Slippers the 
Turkish Ladics wear at home. | 
Ladies’ sizes 1to 7. Cliildren’s sizes 
L to 5, They make a beautiful and ! 
novel house slipper. ; 
s for, Illustrated | 


Send 2-cent gfanp 
Catalogue of Novelties from Japan, 


China, India, Turkey, Persia, 
A. A. VANTINE & CO., 877, 879 Broadway, N. Y. 








The finest cup of Cocoa is made with 


Blooker’s 


SOOSCSVOCOCOCOOOCOO 


Requires no boiling. Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt of 


postage, 


Franco-Ameri 


Sole Wholesale Agents for the U. S. 





Buckskin Underwear, | | 


A tried preventive for rheumatism. | [/ 
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Hourekeepers should see the new 


FIBER CARPET. 


A_ Soft, Pliabte, Odorless Matting, 
‘Warm in Winter; Cool in Summe, 


AN IDEAL SANITARY CHAMBER CARPET 
For All the Year Round. 
§ and turns unde 
K or require | 
Rermw of disease. 
ts do not trouble it 
vy furniture does not break 
Double- double wear 
Artistic colors—atylish designs 


For 30 Days, 


ns of further introducing 
Carpets we will send on 
Ky 27XbE 


















~ 

samples of 
Express pald for $1.00. 

HODGES FIBER CARPET co., 


Maunfacturers and Patenters 
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COLLEGE RUGBY FOOT BALL 


oe Regulation Size. 


Outside cover made 
of fine English grain 
leather, bladder of 
best Para rubber, and all 
of the finest workmanship 
throughout. Ball. complete 
with Brass Inflator and" Official 
Guide,” containing latest. rules 
and chapter for beginners,mailed 
postpaid on receipt of $3.50 ; 
the regular price of this outfit 
is $5.00. Special prices to clubs 
for Foot Ball Uniforms on appli- 


cation 
“Offi Foot Ball Guide, ‘with 
new rules.by mail, postpaid, £0c, b- 
Our complete Catalogue of Athletic Goods, Gan 
Tricks and thousands of interesting novelties, mailed 
free to any address. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
P.O. Box 2751. New York City. 


THE LARGEST 
Exclusive Jewelry Establishment in New England. 
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45,000 Customers 


on our books. Over 100 employés in our vartou de 
artments. Send 2cent stamp for our Illustrated 
Gatalogie, which, unlike some, contains exactly 
the same prices you would pay if present making soar 
selection personally, Strietly one price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in all cases, 


WILSON BROS., 14 and 15 Tremont Row, BOSTON, MASS. 


Dutch 
Cocoa. 


2 cents. 


can Food Co., 


P. 0.4Box 150, New York. 











Look at these fine 





$180 an 


$2000 Cloaks for only $10 


For superiority of style, finish and workm: 
ing such garments at about one-half usualy 
during the 
at once wor! 
fror 


Yr 








ed them up in our own infinitable way. 
us in cloaks, but this season we ure bosttively 
No. 613 represented above is made from Black Vs 
lush, No. 722 from Dark Tan Cheviot. No. 711 fro 

You may RETURN AT OUR EXPENSE 
ill 





prep 


in Fine 


Great Bargains 


new and popular silks, Write at once as they positively 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BRO 


uship our cloaks are known everywhere, but our repu! 
” will spread at a remarkable rate this 
reat business depression thousands of Pieces uf the finest 

ur 


jeaver. 
any garment that is unsatisfactory. Our 


lustrating over 75 styles of Cloaks mailed free upon request. 
We offer 10m pieces extra tine Black Gros Grait! 


Black Silks bequtitul 


‘ thi 
Every reader of THE YourH’s COMPANION at all interested in fine Blac 


al. 
tation fort 
e cause we DOUR 
ear because ge, and 
creat values 
pectations, 
from 





aterial at less than o 
tomers hive been tanght to look for 8 
| to agreeably surprise their highest ex 

G17 from Black Cheviot. No. 804 
‘Tan Scotch Cheviot. 








pai 





m1: fine catalogue 


gi” 


if these 


Ul. 


Silk with satin dots and figures, hitest and mest 
us, fll 22 Inches wide and worth 
ie Very special price of... 
Silk should see gamples ? 
cannot be duplicated after this lot is ont, 


S., 111 State St., Chicago, 
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Established 1840 by John P. Lovett, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Bicycles, Guns, Revolvers, Fishing Tackle, etc. 


Crees only gpace on this page to describe a few specialties. Our Catalogue illustrates ‘a thousand and one” articles in Sporting 
Goods, Skates, Cutlery, Opera ais! Field Glasses, Cameras, Bicycle Sundries Wishing Tackle, Base Ball, Gymnasium and Police Goods. 


CHAMPION SHOT GUN. JOHNSON REVOLVER. 


Breech-Loading. 


Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore-end 

Fastening, Double HE. usitt upon getting the 

“Champion? oie your LER HASN'T IT SEND TO Us. Automatic 

PLAIN STEEL BARRELS. Imported TWIST BARRELS. Double Action 
12 Bore, $8.00. . . . . $9.00. Pichia! 
FORME, NED. Soe 10.00. Strong: 


: Sent 0: t of Price, 
Sent C. 0. D. on receipt of $5.00 to Guarantee Express Charges First-class in whery renee Worth twies 


ies Sia the price. Use S. & W. a2 & 3 C F Cart. 
NEW LOVELL HAMMERLESS GUN. Every Gun Fully Warranted. 


Price $36.00. ~ SS For Close Hand-Shooting 
, It Has No Equal. 





Luglish Stub Steel Barrels; 
Engiiate Wale Stock? Pistol Grip: Finely 
Cheekered ; Awtowatie Safety, Straight Flat Mottled Riv. 


Knowing the requirements of Sportsmen, we have produced this Hammericss 
Gun, which for Strength, Simplicity, Durability, Mechanical Construction, Ease of 
Manipulation, Neat and Attractive Appearance, is unequalled. It is Double Bolted, and has all improvements. 
It is made by skilled workmen, and is thoroughly inspected before leaving the factory. Made in 12 gauge and any 
weight desired. Ali parts interchangeable. Sent C. 0. D.on receipt of 85.00 to Guarantee the Express Charges. 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLEs. 


“BEST AND HANDSOMEST OF THE YEAR,” so say the Bicycle-riders everywhere. It 
is unsurpassed in Finish and Material — The Lightest, Strongest, Most Durable— Perfect in Con- 
struction —Warranted in Every Respect— No Better Machine Made at Any Price —Built to suit the 
riders and has stood the hardest use of any wheel. Doctors Prescribe It — Ministers Use it — 
Forty Different styles for Ladies, Gents, Boys and Girls, from $15.75 to $125.00. 


Bicycle Catalogue Mailed Free. 


Send for Bargain List of Shopworn x aa é Agents Wanted in all Cities and 
and Second-hand Wheels. : J ie Towns where we have none. 





World’s Record. . ] ] One Mile Record 
Highest Honors / / Class A. 
and Gold Medal. / ei ck VY All Records 
The Only Bicycle fe \_/f = ; From 1 to 2 Miles. 
Holding them. ARN er World’s Record, 
Ride the best. Lf f}\\~W~ =“ A1IDWK\S> 2 Miles, 5 Miles, 
Always in the lead. CN Nie my Dea Ne 15 Miles. 
s Lovll Diamond Model 18. 
Se 
Weights: Racer, 19's |bs.: Light Roadster, 25‘ Ibs. Full Roadster, 29 Ibs. ; Ladies Light Roadster, 32 I Convertible, 32< tbs, 
FREE — 400-Page Illustrated Catalogue. Send roc. C'ue°") cost of mailing. 


This New Mammoth Catalogue is worth fully ten times the cost of getting it. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS C0., 147 Wash. St., ana 131 Broad St., BOSTON, MASS. 
—> MANUFACTURERS 0 





Persons who read the advertisements of Scott’s Emulsion are often impressed by the 
broad and varied claims made for it. Its range of usefulness is sometimes almost beyond 
belief, and it is only when its merits are put to the practical test that many will believe 


its extraordinary powers to restore health. 


And yet the whole subject of Scott?s Emulsion is a simple one. People have only 
to understand the importance of ourishment to appreciate how necessary Scott?’s Emulsion 
is to health. To be sure, Scott?s Emulsion possesses medicinal properties that are of 
vital importance to all complaints of Z/roat and Lungs, but its uses in cases indicated 


by wasting come from the nourishment it gives to the system. 


Scott's Emulsion is not a secret compound. It is a legitimate preparation endorsed 


for twenty years by the medical world as possessed of the highest merit. It presents 





the great nourishing properties of Cod-liver Oil in a form easy on the most delicate 
stomach and sweet to the taste. It combines with these properties the hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda and thus comprises everything that is needed to make a concentrated 


food—the very esssence of nourishment. 


Scott’s Emulsion aids the digestion of other foods in the stomach and stimulates 
the appetite. It enriches and purifies the blood and through the blood it feeds the whole 
body, even to the bones. If there is any scrofulous taint in the blood Scott's Emulsion 
will cure it, and it will also overcome anemic conditions. It will promote the making 


of sound, healthy tissue, and counteract the effect of wasting. 


As a nourishment for weak mothers, and babies and children, Scott?s Emulsion 
is without an equal. This statement is supported by medical science and challenges 
proof to the contrary, Thin babies that do not thrive are completely transformed into 
little bundles of health by Scot's Emulsion, and rapidly growing children obtain from it 
the nourishment that keeps their growth natural. They do not look thin and delicate 


if Seott’s Emulsion is added to their ordinary food. 


To consumptives Scott’s Emutsion is life itself, and for all persons suffering with 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, and Weak Lungs it is a quick and permanent cure. No 
matter how little you take it does you good; no matter how much you take your system 


will only assimilate what it needs. 


BEWARE 


of imitations and inferior substitutes. The only genuine Scott’s Emul- 
sion has cur trade-mark on salmon-colored wrapper. Refuse all 


others. 


Pamphlet giving full information mailed upon application. 





SCOTT & BOWNE, New-York City. 


All Druggists. 50 Cents and $l. 
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A Veritable 
Happening of 


BY 
Mrs. ARTHUR 
GORDON ROSE. 


Colonial Carolina. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IV. 





“GIE ME DE COWSKIN, MAS’ JOHN!” 


HEN Monsienr Dutarque had slammed the! Nature, that great nursing mother, took Cath- ; 

charchyard gate behind him, Catharine, | arine up, as she takes us all when human ; 
baffled by the futility of her imploring cry, had | sympathy fails us, and hushed her on her breast. | 
dropped her chin upon her breast and sobbed. | Then, too, there woke within her a healthy , 
Then she had struggled fiercely to be free, until | instinct of anxiety as to the fate of Flying Child- | 
she felt quite faint and weak. ‘Then she had|ers. By dint of keen watching, she saw at last al 
sobbed again in all a child's impotent fury of : little black moving object not far away. ‘ 
grief. An hour and more went by in eager watching ! 

But after all, she was “outdoors.” ‘To the|of the efforts of Flying Childers to get over al 
eountry-bred child this was a great deal. She! mound, and in palpitating anxiety lest he might | 
was hungry, it is true, but the slanting light of | not come her way. But slowly, wanderingly, ; 
afternoon was very sweet. The faint fragrance | furtively, with many wayside halts and many 
in the air, the buzzing of the bees, the shrill | aimless excursions in other directions. finally the 
“tweet-tweet’’ of a bird near at hand, the distant. ‘tiny creature crept up so near that Catharine 
mellow, monotonous chant of the men on the ; could touch him with one buckled shoe-tip. And: 
ferry-boat—all conspired to soothe the pain at her then she used that shoe-tip coaxingly, and felt | 
heart. ‘almost as though she were no longer alone. 
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“O Flyin’, she said, plaintively, every time { Even her feet refused to obey her. Her tongue 
he wandered even an inch away, ‘‘don’t leave | clove to the roof of her mouth as she recognized 
your poor little mistress—don't. in'!"* and it| her whereabouts. 

almost seemed as though ‘F! might have; A muffled ery of fear had wakened her. It 
understood, for he kept always within her sight, | was repeated now, closer at hand. 

and often within her reach, as long as she could “O Mas" Jesus! Lord, hab mussy!" 

see him. ' Tt was like the slave Money’s voice, but the tune 

All this while she had strained against her. was one of indescribable fear. She would have 
bonds, leaning forward to talk to Flying Childers, , called to him for help, but the next moment « 
so that when she raised herself up at last from huge, shining head appeared but two feet from 
the slight latitude the rope had allowed her, the the ground, and came slowly toward her. Mer 
sudden twilight of the South had fallen over the brain reeled. Monsieur Dutarque must surely 
land, and already it was night in leafy corners! have summoned this dreadful dwarf to tortare 
under the locust-trees. j her! 

Then the pathos which lurks in the lowland | “M'sieu’ Dutarque,"’ she cried, faintly, with a 
landscapes of Carolina, even in the sunshine, and | supreme effort—‘‘ Dear M'sieu’ Dutarque!” 
which reigns supreme about the evening hour in The great head wavered, and then came on 
spring, pierced poignant to the core of that sore | faster. A thought of the kind usher came to her 
little heart. —a wild idea that he might intercede for her. 

Catharine lifted up her voice and wept, though; ‘Mr. Mack—Mr. Mack,” she cried, with fast 

there was none to hear. | failing strength, “tell him I will be good!” 

All the tales told by the} But when all was of no avail, and the head con- 

negroes of the ghosts and | tinued to approach, there leapt from her that 

apparitions, all the pic-| piteous poignant cry, and then she fell silent, 
tures that survived on her ! blind to every sight and deaf to every sound of 
vensitive brain from the | earth. 

stories her father had told| ‘The slave Money, stealing stealthily home to 

her about the Indians, | Coming T, without a passport, carried with him 

were all developed now in| a monstrous gourd, with holes cut in it repre- 

the darkness of her agony | senting eves and mouth. Within was a bit of a 

into a panorama of pain. | candle. Upon this device, and upon the atmo- 

Worse still, she could | sphere of dread that hung about the Robintation 
hear the distant bark of | Tree, he relied to elude the vigilance of the 
the fox, the baying of the | plantation patrol, and to reach in safety, as he 
wolf, the snarl of the wild- | had often done before, the ‘‘Quarters” on the toy 
cat, the weird call of the: of the hill, beyond the sycamores. But while 
owl, followed by the “Ha- planning to frighten others, be had never counted 
ha-ha!”’ that sounds sv | on a scare for himself. 
utterly unbirdlike. Even; His teeth had chattered, aud be had cried ont 
to the experienced wuods- | at sight of that little white child-ghost close by 
man, in those days, these a recently made grave. Then he had quickly 
night sounds were unwel- | regained his self- possession, and lighted bix 
come. To the ignorant, gourd-face, for he was a slave of more thau 
timid, petted child they . ordinary courage and intelligence. 
must have been fraught} When his act elicited that piercing screain, in 
with unspeakable horror. | the well-known voice of little Mistress Chicken, 

She strained her eyes} he had hurried to her aid, all-wondering, and 
agamst the wall of the | unthinking that he, himself, might fright her 
forest that rose on her! more with his lantern near the ground. He 
right, opposite the church. | found her hard-tied, and cold and senseless. He 
She could see only vague, ‘ thought her dead. 
uncountable columns of; Suppose he should antie her? What then? 
lofty pines, under the. Would he escape the whipping he deserved for 
branches of which in the leaving Coming T without a ticket of leave? 
blackness of darkness that | Nay, would they not rather suspect him of some 
lurked there might be {foul play in the matter? Alas! a slave's word 
grim beasts of prey, or the , had little weight in the Province, nor in such a 
stealthy forms of thieving ; matter as this would he be allowed time for many 
Choctaws. words. 

Every day the heads Conld little mistress have been ‘‘voodooed ?” 
of wildcats, of bears and! But Money put that aside grimly. Nay, it was 
wolves and tigers were | the schoolmaster who had done this evil thing. 
brought in by the Indians Money knew Monsieur Datarque’s record better 
and the poor white traders | than any other in St. John’s could know it, and 
for the bounty offered | he bore him a heavy grudge which dated since 
for their destruction ; and | long before the day on which Money had stood on 
Catharine knew well the|the Vendue Table in Charles Town, and had 
look of each terrible beast, | become the property of his present kindly old 
fierce even in death. They | master. 
seemed all about her now, The slave could not tell what todo. He wanted 
they, and all apparitions | the schoolmaster’s wickedness brought to light, 
of dread with which sa-/ yet his heart smote him when he tried to go on 
perstition then peopled the ‘and leave that Piteons little white body exposed 
churehyard. to the weather and the wild beasts. 

And she—she wanted He had only to go by, and say nothing, and 
her own little bed; she | then they must suspect the schoolmaster. But if 
wanted her mauma, who!he should report the matter, would not that 
had been wont to sit by | plausible Monsieur Dutarque manage somehow 
her bedside at night, and | to shift the blame from his own to the slave's 

“tell her stories about] broad shoulders? In that case, certain death 

“B'er Rabbit and the Tar | would be his portion. For what was a slave's 
Above all, she wanted her mother, and / life to that of sweet little Mistress Chicken ? 

So poor Money, dubious and uncertain, with 
that fear of the dead which belougs not only to 





























Baby.” 
with the thought she broke into such a passion 
of weeping that even Flying Childers sendded 
away, and pitying echoes woke and whispered all | the ignorant, and which, even in his grief for her, 
about the empty church. held him aloof from the bound body of the child, 
So, tied erect to the tombstone, writhing against | waited, with the tireless patience of the negro, to 
it in her weariness and fright, with head as hot as | see what might befall. 
tire, and hands and feet like ice, despite the, Grimly he uoted the approach of the school- 
warm spring night, she cried herself to sleep, and | master and his wife, and then, with a grin, almost 
hung, a dead-weight, there against the rope. as malicious as the master's own, he hung the 
Not long might one sleep in such a posture, and ‘gourd on the end of the fishing-pole he carried, 
at about midnight poor little Catharine Chicken lighted anew the candle, and raised it aloft behind 
woke with terrible pains in every limb and joint. the child. The effect was all that he hoped. 
She looked first up to the sky, where one black! But Money himself was impelled to take to his 
cloud had blotted out the Milky Way and all the | heels at sound of the baying of dogs, and the 
stars were growing faint. She tried to move her | blowing of horns, and the cries of the searchers, 
hands, but they were like the hands of the dead. / which all at once became audible above the 
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yourmuring voices of the night. Under cover of 
this tumult he could easily steal unnoticed into 
Coming T. 

In this uncertainty something fine within the | 
slave’a heart asserted itself above the fear of 
punishment, and when Mr. Harleston rode into | 
the town—with a band of his friends, and a vast |. 
crowd of excited runners with lightwood torches 
before and behind, some holding in leash the 
eager bloodhounds, some trusty slaves carrying | 
cutlasses and guns—something dark and frantic 
clung about his stirrup with a cry that filled all : 
hearts with horror. t 

“Gie me de cdwskin, Mas’ John! Gie me.de’ 
cowskin! But Mis’ Lyddy leetle Catrin’ dey—{ 
dey een de grabeya’d dead an’ cole!" 

(To be continuedS 


—_~++____ 


BEGIN IT. 


The Indecision brings its own de! 
And days ure lost lamenting ove: 


lags. 

Tv days. 

Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute. 
begin it. 


‘What you can do, or dream you can, 
. — Selected. 
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HOW HE RAN AWAY. 


Why the ‘Old Captain” stayed at home—aod why be 
stayed mo longer. — The voyage of the “ West Wind.” 


Captain Walters had been a sailor for more 
than forty years. Sometimes, as he thought 
about it, it seemed ages ago when he made that: 
first voyage in the brig Siren to the coast of' 
Africa; @ voyage full of romance and hard fare to | 
him. Sometimes it seemed but as yesterday. 

In the good old-fashioned phrase, he had 
“followed the sea,’’ and if all the courses he had 
ade were laid out on a chart of the world, what 
a zigzag of ‘cross-purposes they would seem! , 
Many of the lines were run into the China ports, | 
some into the Bay of Bengal; a skein of them ; 


; Seeing a captain or mate come in to report; having 


THE YOUTH’S 


never looked at a shipping list; if he had not 
gone to Boston when the Queen of the Seas came 
in from her marvellous passage; if be had not 
attended the Captains’ Club banquet in honor of | 
it; if he had not done many like things, perhaps 
he might have grown content. } 

For many years he had sailed for the old firm! 
of Libby & Hall. Joo Libby and he bad been | 
boys together, till one of them ran away to sea, | 
and the other went to an office in the city. Now 
one was a retired sea-captain, and the other the 
senior partner in a great shipping’ house. But 
they had always known and liked each other. It 
was most natural that the pleasantest of things to 
the captain was to go into the city ‘to see the 
owners,” as he always put it. 

An bonr or two in the office, hearing the talk; 


his own experience appealed to on seamanship or 
trade at the antipodes; and especially a chat in 
the private office with the senior partner; all this 


COMPANION. 


Only once again did he try to take anything, 
for his outfit, from the house. Then he conveyed 
his valise from the house, while his daughters 
were out. But be came so near meeting them, at 
the gate, that nothing but dropping his baggage 
behind a low cedar-tree saved him. As he 
stealthily recovered it, he declared that it was a 
great deal worse than when he ran off as a boy. 

A few weeks later a hack drove to the wharf, | 
| just as the West Wind was ready to gotosca. It | 
had a new trunk on the rack, and the captain | 
and the senior partner inside. 

' “Where are you going, captain?" 
| bystander. 

| “To Hongkong,” roared the captain, as if he 
wished to hurrah. 

He left explanations for his daughters, and of 
\ course they forgave him, with reservations. | 
Being wise in social matters they said, with the 
happy consciousness of telling the whole truth, 
‘and conveying only half of it, that “Father had 


{ 
| 
said a} 


| concluded to go to sea once tore, but had 
| preferred to slip off quietly without saying any- 
thing about it.”” 


was a great satisfaction while it lasted. 

But he grew more and more restless. His 
daughters said, “Yes, father is growing old. 
How fortunate that he does not go to sea any) As for the captain he felt like a bird escaped, 
more!"’ He seemed to himself to be about as he! and as if the sails of the barque were his own 
had been for a score of years, only somehow he / wings, aud how he made them fly ! 
felt entrapped and tormented. Things on the IWest Wind shaped themselves 

What he craved was a ship's deck and a rough | after the captain's old fashion of good luck. 
southeaster. The girls were anxiously applying | Zone after zone was crossed in good time; St. 
remedies of the dressing-gown and slipper order, | Helena was sighted and lost sight of; the Cape of 
and telling him how thankful they were that he | Good Hope was passed. The East greeted them 
was at home where they could take care of him./at Anjier Point, and they wound their way 
It was useless for him to explain, and he did not,| amongst the beautiful islands into the China Sea. 
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terrible sight. The West Wind herself was buta 
speck in the vast turmoil, and fighting for life, 
But here was this little thing being tormented +, 
death before their very eyes. What could be 
done! 

“Mr. Brown,” said the captain, ‘signal that we 
will stand by them, and then we will see what can 
be done.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the mate, and the bright flags 
of sympathy went flying out from the signal- 
balyards. 

It seemed all that they could do. All eyes on 
the West Wind watched the Cynthia. An hour 
passed. The captain and the mate were standing 
by the mizzen rigging when “Old Bill” came up, 
“Captain,"* he said, calling attention to himself, 
“What is it?”’ said the captain, turning. 
“That ’ere schooner,” said Bill, ‘is a-going 
down in less than an hour longer, and if you will 
let the boat go, me and three more, for’aid, will ro 
in her.” 

“I will go,” said the mate quickly. 

The captain looked at the Cynthia and said, 
“Gol” 

As many as could do anything went to help 
get the boat free. As they worked some one 
looked and said, “They’ve hauled down their 
signal.”’ Sothey had. It was inexplicable. But 
if the signal of distress was gone, the distress way 
so plain that they determined to goon. Whatever 
the Cynthia's crew meant, the men of the Hew 
Wind would not stop now. 

How the boat from the West Wind lived w 
cross and recross that terrible water nobody could 
tell. Old Bill’s theory, as set forth in the forecastle 


attempt that; but one day the crisis came, as| There a fair monsoon took them straight and 


come it must. 

There had been a blow from the eastward. Fo! 
forty-eight hours the wind rose in gusts till th 
great house quivered. Then it settled into a 
steady gale for another day until, late in the 
afternoon, though the wind was still high, the 
clouds were breaking. Scraps of blue showed 
here and there, and in the west a tumult of gray 





was drawn through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
A dozen times had the arrow of direction been ; 
aimed into the English Channel, twice the course ' 


made a great loop round Cape Horn; others‘ 


crossed and recrossed, making a network of 
curious meshes. 


Twice the track of his ship ended in mid-ocean; | walked to a wharf to get a sense of openness | 


for once the ship had been burned, and once he 
had left ber on a coral reef. 

But the drawing of this great net had brought : 
him wealth. Success had brought him repute. 
The “Old Captain” his townsmen called him 
when he was still in the prime of his years, ! 
because it expressed their sense of pride in him. 

When he was a boy ships of five hundred tons | 
were among the largest that carried our commerce. 
Now vessels three or four times as large as that 
were not uncommon. 

‘When he was a boy captains often sailed into 
unknown and uncharted seas, where pirates were 
more common than pilots, where trade was to be 
discovered, when a supercargo was a regular 
part of a ship's company. He had seen the’ 
glory of the clipper ships rise and wane, and the ! 
great days of the packets come and go. He had | 
seen and been part of all this change. 

After bis wife died, although his daughters 4 
kept his fine house for him, his ship was more his « 
home than ever. So he loved his seafaring, and 
more and more it held him fast. : 

Yet it had always been part of his ambition to 
get rich and retire from the sea. He had said to | 
himself when he was a young man that he meant | 
to do this, and he had never exactly unsaid it, 
but kept it in the future as a distinction of success ' 
that he would one day take to himself. He did 
not notice that the more possible it became, the 
less he felt like doing it. 

Probably he would never have attempted it had 
it not been for his daughters, who loved their 
father dearly, but had no appreciation of his 
tastes. They wanted him to stay at home, and 
never imagined that home could be anything but 
a house on shore. 

For some years they plied him with their words, 
and at last he got to dislike the subject and to 
give way before it. Then after his sixty-third 
birthday was passed it happened that his house 
needed extensive repairs. This afforded a point 
of leverage that his daughters were not slow to 
see. 
“Father must stay at home and attend to it,” 
they said. When not in his hearing they added, 
“Of course he will not go to sea any more.” 

So he stayed ashore to oversee the enlargement ' 
and repair of the house. As long as the worry 
of the work lay upon his mind he was contented. 
When the house was done the grounds necded 
attention, and plan grew out of plan, so that for 
nearly two years he kept busy upon it. Then it! 
was finished, and he had almost nothing to do. 

His daughters had by this time assumed that ! 
he would now stay at home, and said so to him 
and to others as a thing that was settled. As he 
thought abont it himself, he admitted that if he | 
were going to retire this was the time to do it. 
So it came about that he became a retired sea- 
captain. 

But somehow he never liked the title. He had 
been a masterful man, and all the more the 
Overmastery of sea-life had possession of him, as 
he himself did not realize. But at last he came 
to acknowledge to himself that he was not doing | 
what he wanted to do; that life ashore was bear- | 
able, but not enjoyable. So he hungered for the ; 
808 again. 

It was a critical time with him. 








If he bad 


; ‘We're bound for the Rio Grande.” 


and red began to appear as the sun got low. The 
storm had passed. 

Captain Walters went ont for a walk, after the 
housing of the last few days. How refreshing it 
was! The doors of life seemed flung open. Hi 


around and above him. 
A schooner lay there. 
said, as he came near. 
tune.” The wind in the rigging was good to 
hear. 
He took a long look from north to east and 


“Singing to herself,”’ he 


south. Then from off in the stream came another | 
sound of singing. A barque was anchored there, | 


and the men were at the pumps. Mingling with 
the harping of the shrouds came the strains of 
It stopped 
and then began again: ‘Time for us to go.” 

The old captain waited till the pumping was done 
and the darkness coming on; then he walked 
rapidly home. 

“O father, aren’t yon wet?” cried his daughter. 
“Do get your coat off and let me bring your 
dressing-gown !"" 

“All right!’ he said, heartily; “bring it, and 
my slippers, too.”” 

She brought them, saying, “I do hope you 
haven't taken cold. What made you go out? 
Won't you have some ginger before you have 
your supper?” 

*Yes,’’ said the captain. 
beth."* 

Beth, in astonishment at her father’s hearty 
compliance, brought the dressing-gown and the 
ginger. Then they had supper. It was the most 
cheerful meal they had had for many a day. 

“How well you look to-night, father!’ said 
Sue, the younger. 

“I had a walk before supper,” said ber father, 
“and it did me good.” 

After supper he took the evening paper and 
held it, but could not steady his mind to reading. 
He was too glad. He meant to go to sea again, 
and he knew it. But how in the world could he 
do it? 

“I can run away,” he said to himself with both 
mirth and sorrow at his heart. ‘I have done it 
once, and I did well, too. I can do it again. 
And—I—will! Joe Libby helped ine fifty years 
ago, and he will again.” 

Next day he went into the city. 
West Wind had arrived a few days earlier, and 
nothing but the gale had kept him from going 
before. 


«Tbank you, Eliza- 


she were his child. 
As he started Beth met bim in the front hall, 
with his best chronometer under his arm, and 


! said, jokingly, ‘Why, father, you are not going ! 


to sail, are you ?” 





“And singing the old} 


The barque ! 


For the West Wind had been his own | 
vessel for years, and he watched her comings and ‘ 
goings and every report of her whereabouts as if | 


{quick to Hongkong. 

Here they got home letters, and orders to go to 
‘ingapore, and round to Padang for coffee. The 
‘old captain reveled in the tropics, with all their 
| witchery, till it seemed to him that even as a boy 
| he had not had such delight. ‘ 

At Padang the Indian Ocean lay broad off 

, before them, without a landmark nearer than the 
‘Cape of Good Hope. When the last coffee-sack 
had been counted in, and the last boatload of 
brown-skinned coolies had gone ashore, and the 
captain and the agent had shaken hands and said 
ood-by, the West Wind was ready to be off. 






! Brown,” said the captain to the mate, as the 
men went to the windlass for the last time. They 
sang it with a will. The fleet of tiny fishing 
canoes met them as they passed out by Pulo 
| Pisang and gave them a farewell hail. The 
, homeward voyage had begun. 

It was quite uneventful until they got almost 
| home. Then bad weather set in and held on, and 
Stirred the rough North Atlantic to savagery. 

For awhile they ran before the gale, making 
splendid time, but at last they had to face it. 

So they lay, hove to, for three days, with the 
wind from the north to the east, and the enormous 
waves banging against the bow or pouring tons 
of water upon the topgallant-forecastle, to run 
streaming aft in a foaming current. Then as a 
wave passed and the barque, recovering herself, 
swung back through the hollow, how the wind 
twanged the harp-strings of her taut wire rigging. 

There is nothing like it in the world — the 
sounding of the rigging, as the masts sweep back 
throngh a great arc, against the gale! The coarse 
lower shrouds, and the finer higher ones, made a 
cadence that rose and fell, as at the touch of a 
player. A rough player indeed! For three days 
they had seen no sun, and had no ease. 

It seemed as if the wind and sea had picked up 
the barque and with savage delight at their own 
hoarse music with her, would never stop. Would 
they play her to death ? 

Old Bill coming cautiously out of the forecastle 
the third morning, grumbled, ‘Aye, she's played 
this tune long enough. I’m tired of the bass 
drum and the ‘arp. Yes, and fountains, too,”’ he 
added, dodging a small cataract that just then 
poured over the forward house. 

Generally a boy went for the breakfast of the 
watch, but in the forecastle it had been agreed that 
it was an able seaman’s work to-day. Bill grasped 
the edge of the galley door and swung himself in, 
‘ saying, ‘Doctor, what's in the lunch-basket, for 
this ‘ere picnic to-day ?” 
| The cook gave him for answer, a pot of tea 
; and piece of beef. So he answered himself by 
humming: 


Chicken and lemonade, 
And eat it in the shade 
Of the green trees, oh! 
Watching his chance he made his way hurriedly 
to the forecastle door, which opened to let him in. 
In the cabin the captain got his coffee and then 
came on deck. He steadied himself by a stay to 
\ take a good look at the ship, and the weather, and 
anything else that might appear. by 
On the West Wind nothing had gone amiss. 
No rope had parted. The bulwarks were whole. 





So with 


“Tell them to sing ‘Time for us to go,’ Mr.; 


His wits were hardly nimble enough to save i She labored heavily, but was equal to it. 


his conscience. But he managed to say that he ia satistied feeling he began to look abroad. A 
liked to get it rated once in a while, and to get i neighbor might have come in sight in the night. 
out of the front door while he was saying it. | His look moved slowly and carefully round the 
That afternoon the talk in the private office was horizon north, east, south, west, and then suddenly | 
a long one. It lasted until only the glowing coal , stopped in a most earnest gaze. There was a poor 
on the grate showed the faces of the tvo men who mite of a schooner in dire distress. It was the 
sat before it. When they went out through the : Cynthia, a Banks fisherman. 
long, vacant hall the office-boy caught a glimpse Fortunately she was to leeward and ahead of 
of a strange sight—two old, gray-haired men, | them, and easing the helm up, they edged toward ' 
with their arms over cach other's shoulders like | her. Sail she had none, and of the signal of 
two schoolboys, who laughed as they talked. | distress that streamed out piteously only a frag- | 
They dined together at ‘‘Young’s.”” The captain | ment was left. 
took the late train home, and went directly to his! As they looked, a man crawled up a little way 


| afterward, was that ‘it made a mighty sight of 


difference what a boat was going to do, and that 
taking men off a wreck, 8 boat couldn't hardir 
sink anyhow.’ And he triumphantly challenged 
his messmates to mention a case where one such 
had gone down. 

At any rate the boat of the West Wind did 
return and brought the men of the fishing vesse! 
with her. Even as the captain of the: Cyathia 
grasped the hand of Captain Walters, a giant 
wave rolled over the schooner and she was gone. 

“Why did you haul your flag down?” the old 
captain asked, a moment later. 

“Well,’’ said the fisherman, ‘‘we saw we was 
going down, and we saw you getting ready to 
come. We reckoned your boat couldn't live, and 
we'd better keep you back if we could, and say no 
more about it.” 

Then his voice broke, but he went on. “So we 
hauled down all there was left of our flag. | 
thank ye, cap’n—and yer mate—and men. Th 
Lord sent ye, jest in time.” 

A month later the captain and the senior partuer 
were again in the private office. 

“Captain,” said Mr. Libby, ‘‘the West Hindiy 
chartered again. Shall you go in her?” 

There was a silence which it seemed bard tu 
break. Then the captain quietly said, “No. 
That Gloucester man said that the Lord sent me, 
the last time. Anyhow I am glad I went. Butl 
ihave had my share. Mr. Brown deserves the 
‘command of the West Wind.” 

And he got it. Watace E. MATHER. 
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INDOOR USE OF IVIES. 


The sunny winter window full of flowers, for 
which already so many lovers of greenery and 
blossoms have perfected their plans, is not, simple 
as it may seem, within the reach of all. Some 
who would like it have not the space; others have 
not the temperature; others have not the tine. 

But people who cannot have a winter garden 
within doors can usually have, if they will, + 
bower, a garland, a spray, a wreath, a refreshing 
gleam of green somewhere in the house. There 
are a few faithful plants so readily tended, 0 
easily placed, that they seldom fail their friends. 
Of these the best and handsomest is the English 
ivy. 

It will grow in almost any vessel, from a ginger- 
jar to a Sévres jardiniére, or a discarded 1 
bucket painted green. It needs no direct sun if it 
can have light. It bears heat and cold stordily. 
It asks only good soil to begin with, regular 
watering to follow, sprinkling when convenient, 
and washing with a bit of rag if slugs threaten its 
beauty. And the pretty rooms to which it will 
lend the final touch of loveliness, the bare spots it 
will cover, the ugliness it will veil, the stiffness it 
will redeem, are something wonderful. 

If there is a dingy or a too staring picture 
frame to be softened, instead of hanging a gauze 
scarf or a piece of embroidered silk over it to 
detract from the effect of the picture, place 
bracket beneath it with a pot of ivy, and train # 
natural frame of green, the most perfect possible, 
8o as to conceal the artificial one. 

If there is an alcove for which you cannot 
afford the draperies you wish—why, an ivy 
two running up plain cords, or better, a bit of old 
fish-net through which it can twine gracefully in 
and out, will provide at once an indisputably 
artistic and attractive substitute. 

It makes the prettiest of all decorations for & 
young girl’s dressing glass, especially if the 
glossy leaves are relieved against white muslin 
drapery. 

It may be allowed to hide stained walls of 
patched place in the paper; or it may twine slong 
a curtain pole that cannot be discarded without 
defacement, after the portidres have been ban!! 











own room. into the rigging and waved something. It was a 


An unusual and singularly successfal uso WAS 
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made of it in one artistic home by crossing the , 
ceiling of a small alcove-room diagonally with | 
white cords, and then placing a colored jar of ivy | 
ona high bracket in each corner. The vines met, 
crossed, looped and tangled themselves together : 
until the place was a bower. 

Out-of-doors in the stern New England climate 
the English ivy is not hardy, and the beantiful | 
Japanese ivy has fully and fitly taken its place. | 
Within doors, the English ivy is still the king of 
vines. 


es 





SHAKESPEARE. 


The Wit supreme, and sovereign Sage, 
Has told us all the world’s a stag 
The curtain on his scene upfurled 

Shows us the stage ts all the world. 


Selected. —W. D. Howells. 
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TOLD AT AGASSIZ HALL. 


In Four Chapters.—Chapter IV. 
How the old Clock struck for Fifty Dollars. 


Again the tall clock behind the pulpit in the old | 
meeting-house struck the hour, and this time it was — 
ten o’clock. 

“That appears to be a very old clock,” [ sald. | 
“But it still has a wonderfully clear voice.” 

“That clock 1s a hundred and four years old,” 
replied Horace. “We are rather proud of it, 
although it cost us only four dollars and 
ahalf. Our fellow-member Will, or Billy 
as the girls call him, bought it at « 
‘venduo’ two years ago.” 

“That was cheap for such a handsome 
antique,” I said. 

“Lots more nice old furniture sold 
very cheaply at that auction,” said Eva. 
“Tt was at an old farmhouse.” 

“One of the ploncer families of the 
country,” Horace added. “They had 
been well off at one time, but had ‘gone 
w seed,’ as people say of many New 
Englanders.” 

“People say that,” remarked Will, “but 
it’s not true. English writers come over 
here and prattle nonsense about the 
decay of New England families. Thou 
sands of the smartest and strongest of 
them have been going West every year 
for half a century. Travel in the West 
and you will find them—they are the men 
who own the railroads, the mines and 
the farms. In hundreds of cases only 
the feebler portion of the famtly was left 
behind at the old homestead. Naturally 
this weaker portion has not always pros. 
pered. But that fact does not prove that 
the real New England family has ‘gone 
to seed.” 

“A good point, and well made,” I anid. 

“I thought we ought to have that 
grandfather clock for our hall,” continued 
Will, ‘so I bid It off. It was somewhat out 
of repair. We had the weights taken ont. 
and two strong steel mainaprings put in 
their place. At present it keeps pretty good 
time. 

“Its only fault is that sometimes it appears 
to forget when to strike, and at other times 
strikes too soon. Ella says that, owing to 
ite great age, Its memory has probably be. 
come a little impaired. The girls declared that it ! 
should be sct just behind the pulpit there, where 
the clergyman formerly stood.” 

“Since a clerical monitor no longer occupied the 
pulpit, we thought that we might at least have a 
temporal monitor,” Miss Masterman observed. “It 
reminds us of the flight of time, if nothing more.” 

“If you go close under the pulpit, you will see 
that Gertrude has written an inscription on the 
yellow old dial,” said Ella. 

“What inscription?” I inquired. 

“itis not original, but one that I read was once 
written on the dial of a more celebrated clock, 
Miss Masterman replied. 

a am old and worn as my face appears, 
I've walked on time for a hundred years. 
Many have fallen since I begun; 
Many will fall ere my course is ru 


in. 
Thave burted the world, with its joys and fears, 
In my long, lone march of one hundred years.” 














“The old clock has proved a paying investment, 
too,” Horace observed. “It earned fifty dollars 
for us one night.” 

“Why, that sounds interesting,” [ said. 
eould a clock earn fifty dollars?” 

“Thereby hangs another tale,” replied Eleanor, 
faughing. | 

“If I had not already detained you so late, I 
should ask you to let me hear it,” I said. “I sup-. 
pose I ought not to do that since it is ten o’vlock.” 

“Oh, none of us belong to the infant class,” said | 
Frank Mann. “Eleven o’clock for one night will 
do no harm.” 

“But it len’t quite a pleasant story,” Eva ob. ; 
jected. 

“No; 
Horace. 

“Go ahead, then, and tell it, Horace!” exclaimed 
Will; and Horace did so in these words 

“A year ago this summer there were two young 
fellows, twenty years old or thereabouts, from one 
of the large cities, who stayed in this place for 
several weeks. They seemed to have a good deal | 
of money, and took care to let us suppose that they 
moved in the best city society, and talked about 
their clubs, and about wines, cigars and horse 
racing. They fished and hunted in the ponds and 
forests up Greenhill way with some Httle success. 


“How 


still T call it a pretty good story,” sald 











When they hired a horse they drove it as if it 
aceded no rest, nor food, nor water all day. The 
atable-keeper complained of the they treated 
his horses; but I fancy they were ignorant rather 
than wilfully cruel 

“Our hall was a source of great curiosity to them 
They had simply no conception of the spirit which 
has led us to organize for study, although they 





said they wore university students. 

“They came to our assemblies frequently and 
were made welcome, but.they came evidently to 
find amusement at our enthusiasm, and not to share 
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init. Moreover, although they were well dressed, 
the less said about their manners and their conver. 
sation, the better. Perhaps you noticed I said they 
were ‘young fellows,’ and did not use the word 
‘gentlemen.’ I 
“Up to that time we had never locked a door | 
here. Any one could enter at pleasure. Of course 
a tramp might have come in, though few tramps | 
appear in this vicinity. Still no one played pranks 
in the hall till short! fter Ponson and Sponson, 
as I will call them, began to visit us. 
Then we found caricatures of Professor Agassiz 
| chalked on the doors, with ridiculous mottoes 
scribbled beneath them. Will and I told Ponson 
and Sponson, pleasantly, that thelr efforts to be 
‘funny’ were not fully appreciated by us. Although | 
they affected to laugh off the reproof, we saw that 
they resented {t, and Will, saying that it would do | 
no harm to be on our guard against them, proposed | 
that we should put locks on the hall doors. 
“When we went to get the locks the dealer | 
showed us an electric alarm, consisting of a little 
gong, two battery jars and a coil of small copper 
wire. As this apparatus did not cost much, we 
took a fancy to purchase it Instead of the locks. 
“We did not like to disturb the other members | 
of the chapter with our suspicions, and so we put | 
up the alarm next night when no one was about | 
the hall. It isa simple device, arranged in such a | 
manner that on connecting two wires across the | 
doorway, behind each door, an electric current ts 
closed if the door is opened and swung half-way | 
back. ? 
“By day the wires are raised out of sight. above | 























grove in the rear, and at first saw and heard nothing 
unusual. 

“But as he came around the corner to the front 
doors, he saw a team in the road, and two persons 
loading something tnto the wagon. Before he 
could draw near enough to see clearly, the persons 
jumped in and drove away. 

“Will hurried to the hall to see if any of our 
property was missing. It happened that Ida and 
Gertrude had accidentally broken one of the glass 
panes in the bird-case, that afternoon. The case | 
had been emptied of its contents and laid on the 
| floor beside the reading-table; and owing to the 
lateness of the hour when the glazier completed 
his job, it had not been put back In its place. 

“Will, forgetting or not knowing this, and observ. 
Ing, by the flickering light of a match that the bird 
case Was missing, he jumped to the conclusion that 
it had been stolen, with tts contents. It is, as you 
see, a large case, elght fect in width by seven in 
height. 

“Will came directly to our house and called me 
up. 

“Somebody has stolen our case of birds,’ he 
said. ‘Ponson and Sponson, of course.’ 

«But they went home this afternoon,’ f said. 

“PI bet you it’s a tric! replied Will. ‘They 
have hired a team and come back from Parkstone.’ 

“We lighted a lantern, hitched up a horse and 
roud-cart, drove to the hall, took the track of the 
team and followed it. At all the turns and forks of 
the road, we got out with the lantern and examined 
the hoof-marks and wheel-tracks. But it led us to 
Parkstone village, where we arrived at half-past 
five in the morning. 

“We were somewhat puzzled to know what 
to do next. We could not avow our suspic. 
ions by going to the hotel and inquiring about 

















| Let’s fix tt up. 





the movements of Ponson and Sponson 
‘We'll go to the station and see them off,’ 
Will said, ‘and see what they take with th 
They could not take that big cas 





m. 








“It contains a stolen Clock. * 


the door. Whoever is last at the hall in the evening , 
brings the wires down and places them in position | 


: before going out and closiyg the doors. The circult | 


wires are carried out at the rear of the hall, and 
on trees and fences to Will’s house, where the 
gong is placed in his sleeping-room. 

‘No one but Eva, Will and myself knew about 
the new alarm for more than a fortnight. But 
every night, after the others had gone home, Will | 
used to come arountl and place the wires in posi. 
tion. 

“He heard nothing from the alarm, except when 
he rung it himself experimentally, for more than a | 
week. Ponson and Sponson appeared to have 
taken our hint, and ceased from their practical 
jokes. 

“About this time a party of twelve of the mem. 
bers of the chapter made a trip to a lake in the 
north part of this county, where the green heron 
nests. These peculiar birds have a heronry in the 





| tops of a group of large pine-trees which form a | 


part of the forest along the eastern shore of the 
lake. Probably they have bullt there for centuries. 





». but we will look in the freight-house,’ 
replied Will. ‘If they ship it from here, we can 
hear of it.’ 


horse at a stable and walked to the station. The 


| “By this time it was near sunrise. We left our | Chi, ki, djé, 








will make complaint. Please send two officers to 
Union Station, to make arrest.’ 

“He copied this upon the second blank and paseed 
it to Ponson. 

“We will get Conductor Hurd to send this on 
from the next station we stop at,’ said Will. ‘We 
know him. He will do it, for he saw and heard 
something of what took place when you boarded 
the train. There will be plenty of time at P—; thix 
train stops there half an hour for breakfast,’ and 
Will got up to go forward. 

“-Oh, hold on! exclaimed Spongson. ‘Don’t get 
so wrathy about a little joke. We only took your 
old clock in sport. 

“+Yes,’ said Ponson, trying to laugh, ‘it was all a 
joke. We thought we would take the old clock up 
to our club-rooms, for a few weeks, and then send 
you word where it was—all for the fun of the 
thing. We thoaght our fellows would like to aee a 
grandaddy clock. But, honestly, we meant either 
to send it back, or buy It of you. Come now, don't 
set the law on us.’ 

“<That’s quite too thin,’ remarked Will. 

“But, I say now, for goodness’ sake!’ exclaimed 
Sponson. ‘Let's settle it up between us, somehow. 
It is alla joke, I tell you.’ 

“«We don’t call it a joke,’ replied Will. ‘We 
have another name for it. But we will allow you 
to call ita joke for exactly fifty dollars.’ 

“They protested, and Will started forward to 
find Conductor Turd, but they went after him and 
agreed to pay the fifty. At first they drew a check 
on a city bank, but we would not accept that for we 
had no faith in its value. Thereupon they managed 
to raise fifty dollars from both their pocket-books. 
and I fancy they were left rather short. 

“Not much more was sald between us; but we 
accompanied them to P——; and went with them to 





see that the box was stopped and the eheek handed 
over to us. 

“The fair caused a lot of talk here. Some of 
our people declared that we should have had them 
arrested and punished; others said that we extorted 


too much from them. Will and Tare still 
of the opinion that Ponson and Sponson 
were fined justly, especially as the money 
was for the A. A. 

“After allowing for our expenses that 
day, we had forty-two dollars left over, 
and invested it in a set of Bancroft's 
‘Native Races,’ Dawkin’s ‘Cave-Ilunting.’ 
Coues’ ‘Key to North American Birds,’ 
and Goodale’s ‘Wild Flowers of North 
America,’ for our chapter library.” 

“And Will was provoking enough to 
send them an account of the expenditure 
of the money and how much we were alt 
enjoying it,” Eva added, laughing. 

“But none of us consider ft in the light 
of an agreeable incident,” Miss Master- 
man observed. 

As she spoke, the old clock slowly 
struck eleven, and soon we all tiled out 
of Agassiz Hall. 

















C. A. STEPHENS. 
The End 
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SPOKEN CHINESE. 


I once asked each of several European 
scholars, learned in the Chinese language, 
who were guests at my table, how the: 
should spell with English letters the Chinese 
word which means “porridge.” The follow. 

ing answers were given: Chon, tchean, djon, chen, 
chan. Yn like wanner the word for “fowl” ix 
transliterated by different English authorities, 
kyi and tsi. 

These cases illustrate one difficulty to the for. 











train was due in about ten minutes, Ponson and | elgner—and a mfhor difficulty at that—of learning 


Sponson’s two trunks stood on a truck with two 
others; and the only other article for shipment on 
that train was a pine box which apparently con- 
tained a coffin. 

“«That can’t be our case,’ Will said. ‘I wonder 
who has died here. Must have been a tall man, 
too. That is the longest coffin box I ever saw.’ 





“At that moment the carriage from the hotel | 
_ drove up with Sponson and Ponson and another 
, Passenger to take the train. 


Will and J went 
immediately forward to bid them good morning. 

«We thought we would ride down and see you 
off,” Will explained. ‘Charming morning for a 
ride.’ 


“They looked a little queer, but returned our} 


the Chinese language. No other alphabet nor 
combination of alphabets has been found which is 
capable of representing some of the important 
pecullarities of Chinese sounds. The best foreign 
authorities disagree as to the neareat approximate 
representation of these sounds. Probably it will 
never be settled whether the Chinese word for 
“man” begins with ajoranr; the fact is that the 
exact sound ts an intermediate one, almost impos. 
sible to a foreigner, between the two. 

It may be mentioned in passing that while the 
Chinese In learning English very often use an ¢ 
where r occurs, the r sound is quite common in 


| Chinese, at the beginning and end and in the middle 


greeting boisterously, thanked us and began to! 


. talk fast. 


of words. 
As a rule, the vowel sounds in Chinese are 


Presently the train arrived; and as we| simple and easy, but the consonant sounds are 


“I was not able to go on this trip, but Ella and : stood talking on the platform, the trunks were } peculiar, and sometimes almost beyond the reach 


Frank Mann and my sister Ida went.” 

It was really a very interesting region,” Frank 
observed. “We watched the movements and‘ 
habits of the herons during one whole day, and 





| secured the specimen yonder In the case, besides | 


eggs and photographs of the nests in the trees.” 
“On this same trip, too, we procured two beauti- | 
ful red-winged blackbirds,” Ida remarked. “They | 
were from a blackbird colony on a marsh that we 
passed on our road to the lake. And in the woods | 


thrown In. The station man and a brakeman then 
| took the funeral box off its truck, to put it aboard. 
They tilted it up somewhat, when, suddenly, we 
heard a hollow, rattling sound, and then ding-ding- 
ding-ding-ding-ding! 

“The trainmen and bystanders burst out laughing. 

“Six o’clock !” some one exclaimed, 

“Will shot a glance at me. ‘Our old clock!’ he 
exclaimed. We looked around to Sponson and! 
Ponson. They were hastily boarding the train. 


| 





near the marsh one of the boys found a bee’s. nest | We called out to the station baggageman to take | 


in a hollow tree. We hired a man to fell the tree 
at night and secure the honey for us, and on our! 
return home we gave a honey-party here at the | 
hall. Now go on with your story, Horace.” 

“Sponson and Ponson attended this honey-party, 
and their feelings toward us ought to have been | 
sweetened, I think. But all the time they were | 
eating our honey they were planning a mischlevous 
raid on Agassiz Hall. 

















here. Sponson and Ponson lodged with us, and so | 
Phada chance to know something of thetr move 

ments. On the following day, they said they were 

going h Parkstone, six miles from here, is 
our nearest railway station. There public 
house there; and as they wished to take an early 

train, we sent them down, by wagon, with their 
bi age, that evening 






At 
jingle 





the 


about midni 
of the litt 
slipped on his clothing and made his way 
across the field toward the hall. The sky wa 
ast, and the night rather darker than usual 
\pproached the hall past the 


, Will was wakened by 


his room. He r 





ong in 








quietly, 





ove 
He 





the borders of 


the box off. 

“It contains a stolen clock!’ cried Will. 

“t's checked to go. I can't stop it now,’ fhe 
baggageman said, for the conductor had already 





| signalled the driver to pull out. 
“They will get away with it, In spite of us!’ | 


Will exclaimed. ‘But come on, Hod! 
goes, we will go, too.’ 


If that clock 


of the vocal organs of foreigners. There is a large 
class of words having the sound fairly represented 
by sh as Initial. There is another class, smaller 
but numerous, having those letters reversed—or 
ha—as Initial sounds. 

Again, all words which, if spelled to Engli-h, 
would begin with ch, p and ¢ ave subdivided into 
two classes, and we have an aspirated ch, p and ¢, 
and an unaspirated ch, pandt. If one by mistake 
| aspirates an initial ¢ when it ought not to be 
aspirated, or the reverse, he changes entirely the 
meaning of the word spoken. Thus “tan” without 
the aspirate means an egg, and the same sound 
with the asptrate means charcoal. 

But the peculiarities already mentioned are, 
after all, comparatively unimportant, as they affect 
only a few classes of sounds. There ts one now to 
be noticed which ts far more serious, for it affects 


| every word spoken in the Chinese language. 


“The train was in motion, but we jumped aboard | 
“My father, as you know, keeps the public house | and then looked through the cars for our two ! what ts called a word conveys a single fundamental 


‘friends,’ whom we found in the little smoking-room 














of the sleeper, at the rear end of the train. They 
| were the only persons in the compartment. We 
sat down there, too, and Will said 
»w how about our clock? 
“They reddened, but put ona brazen front. ‘We 
know nothing about your clock!’ said Ponson 
“We will see if we cannot make you know 
something about it,’ Will said, and going to the 
ack, pulled off a couple of telegraph blanks. On 
one he wrote 
To chief of police at P— 
Two thieves with stolen goods on train No. 6, 
T.G.R. Owners of the goods on same train and 





In English, and most other tongues, the sound of 
















idea to the person to whom itis spoken. The tone 
in which the word red may serve to indicate 
inquiry, contempt, or any other 
emotion; but the root idea- s may call it 
which is conveyed by the sound remains always 
the same. 

Thus in our tongue a man is always a man, 
whether the word is pronounced with sudden, 
explosive force, as in anger, with rising inflection ns 
in inquiry, or with any other variety of intonation. 

All this is changed in Chir Here the tone of 
utterance a the root idea as much as the sound 
itself does. The tone is equal partner with the 
sound in deterwnining an idea, and an error in the 





472 


one is as fatal to the expression of any thought 








There are as many variations in these tones for 


intended to be conveyed by the speaker as an|the sake of rhythm as there are exceptions to 


error in the other. 


some rules of English grammar—variations which 


In the mandarin—that is, the official or court add greatly to the labor of the student. Thus, for 


dialect—there are four distinct tones to every | 
sound. This number increases in some local | 
dialects, culminating in the Cantonese, which is 
said to have thirteen or fourteen. | 

The fonr tones of mandarin are: First, a high 
explosive tone; second, a rising inflection, as in 


example, if in any word of two syllables or sonnds 
the second is the emphatic syllable and of the 
fourth tone, its tone is changed to the first. 

It is an interesting fact that, difficult as is the 
Chinese language, all foreign children born in 
China learn to speak it without study, with all 





The Missionary’s Wrong Inflection. 


asking a question with us; third, a curving 
inflection, and fourth, a falling inflection. A 
word pronounced in one of these tones has a 
totally different meaning from the same word 
pronounced in another tone. For instance, a 
sound like the English word ‘‘one,” uttered with 
the first of the tones just enumerated, means 
“warm ;"’ with the second, ‘educated ;"’ with the 
third, “stead and with the fourth tone, “a 
question.” 

This illustration shows fully that there is no 
connection in idea between words of the same 
sound, but different in tone. It also shows how 
absolutely the tone determines the meaning. 

A volume might be filled with the laughable 
blunders which have arisen in this way. I once 
heard a missionary inform a large Chinese 
audience that Christ, when on earth, went about 
“eating cake,’’ when he meant “healing the sick.”* 
Another missionary drove a large audience out of 
his chapel by telling them to ‘get out, get out,”’ 
when he thought he was politely urging them to 
be seated. 

Perhaps no rule of English speech is respon- 
sible for so many blunders in Chinese as that 
which requires the rising inflection to be given to 
the final word of a question which can be answered 
by ‘“‘yes”’ or ‘‘no."’ The obedience of this rule, 
become instinctive with us, pursues the unhappy 
foreigner into his Chinese, where, instead of indi- 
cating a question, it fatally affects the meaning 
of the last word of the sentence, and plays havoc | 
generally with what he would say. 

With peculiarities of consonant sounds unknown 
in any European tongue, and with a special tone 
to each word, a mistake in which changes the 
entire meaning, it is no easy matter to speak even 
a single word of Chinese correctly. A long and 
steady drill of the vocal organs is necessary to the 
accurate pronunciation of even single words. 

At the outset of my Chinese studies, 1 devoted 
four hours each day for eight weary months toa 
drill on the tone table,—a table in which each | 
sound in the language is given in the four different | 
tones,—and for many months afterward had 
occasional reviews of it. 

With any amount of drill it requires a quick , 
ear and great flexibility of the vocal organs tu 
acquire accurate pronunciation. So true is this 
that it inay be accepted as a fact that no person | 
over thirty years of age can learn to speak | 
Chinese properly, as the vocal organs after that 
period seem to have lost a portion of their elas- ! 
ticity. 

Many persons under that age fail to acquire a 
command of the language, even with the most | 
faithful effort. Not one foreign speaker of Chinese | 
in ten can make the ordinary 
Althongh I accomplished this feat. 1 failed, after | 
seventeen years of patient effort, to produce a, 
certain sound with which the donkey-driver urges i 
his long-eared beast about the streets of Pekin. 
My only consolation in my failure 1s that no vther | 
foreigner has ever mastered it. 

‘The presence of so many varying tones in! 
Chinese gives a rhythmic swing to the language 
which makes it exceedingly pleasant to the ear. 
With some speakers whose tones are clear-cut 
and accurate, it sounds much like chanting. One : 
would naturally expect this effect, since it is! 
impossible to speak Chinese in a monotcie, and | 
the voice in any given sentence must pass through ' 
tive tones, or notes, of the musical scale. i 

Perhaps the best mode of describing the tones 
in Chinese would be by the scale in music, calling 
the first tone E, the second CDE, the third CBC, 
and the fourth CBA. Thus in pronouncing a| 
single word of say three syllables in this language, 




















the voice may be carried through five tones in the | passengers would have been for any ocean trip. | from the general government or from states. 
The plan was to visit Pearv’s headquarters, and . present action of Congress is looked upon as an 


musical scale. 


| been traversed, 


the ease and accuracy of the natives, and as a 
rule before they learn their mother tongue. Cases 
are by no means rare in which such children 
speak nothing but Chinese. I have known of at 
least one family in which the parents, speaking 
only a foreign tongue, were obliged to use an 
interpreter in talking with their children, who 
knew only Chinese. CuesteR HoLcomne. 
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THRIFT AND UNTHRIFT. 


Mt huabandr; 
To him an er 

(iood husbandry lusteth 
Himself for to stir. 


trusteth 


Selected. ~ Thomas Tusser. 





ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


Two recent events have called attention to the 
movement for Arctic exploration. One of these 
was the return of the relief expedition sent to the 
explorer Peary, the other was the wreck of the 
steamer Méranda in the Arctic seas. 

So far as new expeditions are concerned, this 
has not been an eventful vear. Last year two 
Arctic expeditions of more than usual importance 
were undertaken. Doctor Nansen started in June 
from Norway, provisioned for five years, intend- 
ing to drift across the North Pole, if possible. 
Lieutenant Peary went from the United States 
with the purpose of working forward to the north 
coast of Greenland. This year there were no new 
expeditions of scientific importance. A properly 
arranged Arctic expedition is a matter of very 
considerable expense, and the disposition has been 


to await new developments from the explorers | 
/ Already iu the field. 


Lieutenant Peary and his party were taken by 
the steamer Fadcon, a year ago last July, to the 
northernmost point attainable above Baffin Bay. 
There he was left with stores for two years, 
expecting to do the rest of his work on foot in the 
present spring. 

In July of the present year when the ice of the 
southern Arctic was broken, the Falcon went 
north again to the Peary settlement. It found 
the party well after its winter exile, and brought 
back all but three of the members—Peary himself 
and two volunteers who remain with him for 
another vear. 

The news brought back was interesting, but it 


proved the expedition thus far to have been of | 


little moment. Lieutenant Peary’s purpose had 
been to strike across the land northeast, and to 
reach that shore of Greenland indicated chiefly 
by a blank on the maps of the uorthern continent. 
He had expressed the hope of locating scientiti- 
cally, if not actually reaching, the North Pole. 

But the elements were against him. His boats 
were wrecked by a storm early last winter. 
Having made the most careful preparations with 
dogs, sledges, and native guides, the land expedi- 
tion began last March. A few hundred miles had 
when a wind-storm of violence 
unprecedented in Arctic exploration began. 

The temperature fell to sixty degrees below 
zeru; many of the dogs were frozen, the rest 
were dying off, and two of the men were crippled 
by the frost. The party therefore turned back, 
and reached its headquarters safely. It has as 
yet, therefore, accomplished little, aside from a 
more careful mapping out of Melville Bay, two 
hundred miles south of Peary's winter quarters. 

The Miranda's experiment was altogether 
different. This was a mixture of an exploring 
| and a pleasure trip, rather hastily arranged, and 
made on an ordinary iron steamer of the smaller 
size. Its fifty passengers were collected much as 
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to Weaclh if possible other famous landmarks in 


the Arctic. Only’ two months were to be thus 
employed. 

But the expedition nearly ended in disaster. In 
July, soon after leaving Newfoundland, the 


steamer collided with an iceberg, and had to put 
back for repairs. Starting again a month later, 
the ship on August seventh struck on a hidden 
rock. For a time the ship was kept afloat, but | 
when an effort made to tow her to port by a 
tishing-schooner failed, she was abandoned. The 
passengers were brought safely home by the 
friendly schooner. 

The Peary expedition’s experienves show the 
hardships and risks of Arctic exploration, with 
the inost scientific management. ‘The Miranda's 


‘ shipwreck proves the double danger to an expedi- : 


tion not organized with equal care. 

Another recent but less important experiment 
bears the same witness. Two Swedes, Bjérling 
and Kallsteninus by name, sailed for Ellesmere 
Land in the spring of 1892 with three companions. 
The body of one of the seamen and a letter from 


: Bjdrling, telling of the loss of their vessel and 
‘asking for assistance, was found the next year 


| “a dash for the pole” 





| lands by means of irrigation. 


,to this measure is, probably, that it was not 


on Cary Island north of Baffin Bay. The Falcon 
touched at this island un her return with the 
Peary expedition last summer, but failed to tind 
any further traces, and it is feared that the 
remaining four have perished. 

Mr. Walter Wellman, who attempted to make 
from Spitzbergen this 
summer, was also unfortunate. His ship was 
erushed in the ice, and he was obliged to return: 
to Norway. | 
see 


THE MOUNTAIN WINO. 


The mountain wind !—most spiritual thing of all 
The wide earth knows, When in the sultry time 
He stoops him from his vast cerulean hall, 

He Be the breath of a celestial clime, 

m heaven's wide-open gates did flow 
Heath and refreshment on the world below. 


Selected. — William Cullen Bryant. 
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A GREAT EXPERIMENT. 

One of the most important, and yet one of the 
least noticed, measures adopted by the present 
Congress at its recent session embarks the United 
States, indirectly, in the work of reclaiming arid 


The reason why so little attention has been paid 


passed as a separate bill, but as an amendinent to 
an appropriation bill. Every one objects to the 
principle of forcing through Congress, by attaching 
to appropriation bills,—which must be passed, 
bills which are not likely to be enacted on their 
own merits. But some good, and not a few bad, 
laws were placed on the statute-book in this way. 

The measure now referred to gives to each of 
thirteen states and two territories so much desert | 
land, not exceeding ‘one million acres, as it may 
irrigate, reclaim, and cause to be occupied by | 
actual settlers. 

The government, therefore, dues not actually 
go into the work of irrigation on its own account; 
but by giving away possibly fifteen million acres | 
of land, it practically subsidizes an attempt on 
the part of the states in the arid region to make 
these now desert tracts the home of a great 
number of people. 

Any state which intends to accept the terms of 
the donation must file a map, to be approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior, showing the land 
which it proposes to irrigate*® When the tract of | 
land has been reclaimed, and at least twenty | 
acres of each one hundred and sixty acres has 
been cultivated by actual settlers, the area irri- 
gated, up to the limit of one million acres, is to: 
be granted to the state. 

The surplus remaining from the sale of re- | 
claimed land, after the state has been reimbursed | 
for its expenditure, is to become a trust fund to 
be used in reclaiming other desert land. 

These provisions are intended to protect the 
government, and prevent the absorption of land , 
by private persons or corporations, for purposes 
of speculation, which has been found to be 
possible under the swamp and desert land acts 
heretofore passed by Congress. 

The government has thus given to each state in 
the arid region an immense domain, in the hope 
of providing independent homes for many thou- 
sands of settlers. All the land in this region 
which can be cultivated without irrigation, or by 
such irrigation as the settler himself can supply, 
has now been occupied. 

No system of irrigation has ever been under- | 
taken in this country by the general government | 
or by a state. All that has been done has been | 
accomplished by private enterprise—cominonly | 
by corporations organized for the purpose. This 
system, with water taken from flowing rivers, has 
opened to profitable cultivation a great deal of 
land which would otherwise have remained 
desert. 

But it is not practicable for private enterprise 
tu consummate a really extensive system of 
irrigation, because such a system would call for 
more water than the flow of rivers supplies, and | 
would involve the construction of great reservoirs ‘ 
in the mountains to catch and hold the heaviest 
rains and the melting snows of spring, and supply 
vast regions with the hoarded water as it is 
needed. 

Such a system calls for large appropriations 
The 














| and addressed his critic: 


| have no witness but this!” he sald, 
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experiment, which, if it succeeds, may lead to a 
systematic irrigation by the general government 
of the lands remaining in its possession. 

It is estimated by the late head of the United 
States Geological Survey that there are at least 
forty million acres which could readily be irri- 
xated and made productive by a general syetem. 
The extent of irrigable lands may be much greater 
than this. Ordinarily the farms into which irri- 
gated lands are subdivided are not larger in 
extent than eighty acres. Assuming that they 
would be as large ag this, such a system will 
provide homes and support for five buudred 
thonsand families. 
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TWO YOUNG MEN. 


‘Thirty years ago two Irish Immigrants employ ed 
as porters In New York warehouses undertook to 
study law. After working from morning until! 
night, packing goods, loading drays and making 
deliveries, they sat up until twelve o’clock in their 





‘yooms in a boarding-house reading law-books and 


discussing principles and cases. 

The ambitious young men were so deeply inter. 
ested in their night work that they frequently 
argued points of law during lelsure moments at 
the store, and naturally exposed themselves to 
chafing and ridicule. With Irish wit they parried 
every thrust, and never lost their tempers. 

Their companions nicknamed them the “Judge” 
and “Lawyer John,” and asked them mockingly 
whether they thought that merchants would consult 
them as lawyers after employing them as porters. 

“They may do it,” answered the “Judge,” “after 
we have worked up a fine criminal practice in 
keeping out of the penitentiary night-brawlers like 
yourselves, who ought to be in their beds and 
asleep.” 

“Instead of loading your drays,” sald an intem 
perate clerk, “you stand there arguing whether an 
injunction could not be brought against the finn 
for obstructing the sidewalk. You are your own 
lawyers, and you have fools for clients.” 

“Judgment may be affirmed,” said “Lawyer 
John,” “but not with costs. We have borrowed 
our law-books, and we save money by keeping out 
of the saloons. It costs us less to fuddle our brains 
with law than with drink. A debauch over Black 
stone leaves a better taste in the mouth than a 
night spent in carousing.” 

So the laugh in the end turned against the intem 
perate clerk. The young porters knew how w 
take and return a joke. By their good humor they 
amused everybody in the store, and it was not long 
before members of the firm helped them to get 
clerkships in law offices. 

One of them Is to-day on the bench, and the othe 
ig a lawyer with a lucrative practice. They madc 
thelr way rapidly. and neither critici-m nor ridicule 
kept them back. 

The career of Edwin Forrest presented in one 

respect a contrast to the fortunes of these self-mate 
lawyers. Like them, he acquired great distinction 
in a profession to which he turned instincttyels \ 
boyhood, but unlike them, he could not endure 
being laughed at. 
At eleven he was a member of a dramatic club, 
ying the part of Harlequin, and wearing nankeen 
trousers which he had himself marked off in squares 
and painted for use. In one of these boyish per 
formances, when he was acting 1 woman’s part, a 
young companton In the audience hissed him. 

Forrest rushed to the footlights blind with rage. 
“Davis, you just wait dil 
1 get through with this part, and I'll lick you!” 

The boy was father to the man. Great as Forrest 











, became ax an actor, his life was distorted by arm. 


gance of opinion: and embittered by inability to 
tolerate criticism. 

Self-help should be accompanied by self-restraint 
Good humor sweetene life and promotes success. 
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SCENES IN COURT. 
The Companion recently referred to certain 





dramatic effects produ by lawyers in court, 


| Which proved more successful than thelr arguments 


in winning a verdict. Since then it has received 
other Instances of this kind of appeal. 

One story fg of a suit brought against the pro- 
prietor of a menagerle by the citizens of a Pen. 


sylvanla town In which he stabled his animals 


| while not en route. They complained that the house 


containing the great pythons was insecure, and 
that the huge serpents had more than once made 
their way into the street, to the imminent peril of 
the passers-by. 

Both judge and jury during the morning hearing 
appeared inclined to smile at the complaint, as if 
prompted by the silly fears of nervous women and 
children, 

In the afternoon a witness for the defence testi- 
fled that they were Incapable of harming apy 
one by biting. “They kill by constriction,” he 
declared, “a slow process and one to which they 
resorted only when provoked to anger. They were 
really amiable, harmless creatures.” 

The counsel for the plaintiffs rose, siniling. “I 
and in a few 
moments a huge python slowly made its way up 
the aisle. The counsel in some way had obtained 
poxsexsion of the snake and had It secretly carried 
to the court-house, and moved to action by the 
of ammonia judiciously administered. As 
t through the crowded court-rvom with head 








| up and glittering eyes, judge, jury and audience 
felimbed upon the benches or rushed to the doors 


with yells of dismay. 

“They are perfectly amiable, harmless creatures.” 
shouted the mischievous deviser of the joke. It 
won his case. 

In New York a man and woman who kept 
private orphan.asylum were tried for cruelty to the 
helpless babies in their charge. The children bore 
marks of beatings and were greatly emaciated, 
probably from starvation. But it was difficult te 
produce legal proof of these facte. The servant 
in the asylum was on trial as an accessory, and the 
children were too young to give evidence. There 
war danger that the eriminalx would escape, when 
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the counsel for the prosccution caused one of the , 
children to be put upon the witnesy.stand. 

“How old Is she?” asked the judge. 

“Four years of age,” was the reply. 

“She cannot be sworn. Take her down.” 

“Emily called the lawyer, quickly, “hold up 
your arms.” 

The baby arms were those of a skeleton, and | 
bleeding and black from savage blows. There was | 
a groan of horror from the audience. The jury | 
aid not question the legality of the scars, and the 
prisoners were convicted. 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


One of the sayings ascribed to Sir Joshua Rey - 
nolds fs not only worthy of that eminent and Iberal | 
artist and gentleman, but is well worth remem. 
bering. 

“The only wages a real genius thinks of in his 
labor,” said Sir Joshua one day to a brother artist | 
who was berating the meanness of wealthy patrons 
of art, “ig the praise of impartial judges.” 

Mr. Burke at one time remarked to him the~ 
peculiar advantages which certain situations gave 
Lo those who chose to make of them. 

“For instance,” he said, “you who are so much | 
in private with persons of the highest rank and 
power, when they are sitting for their portraits, at 
moments also when they are at leisure and in good 
humor, might easily obtain favors from them which 
would give you a patronage almost equal to that of 
a prime minister.” 

“There is considerable truth in what you aay,” 
replied the great artist, quietly, “but how could I ' 
ever presume to ask favors from those to whom I 
became known only by my obligations to them?” 

it is recorded of Reynolds, as an instance of his 
conscientiousness In rewarding merit, that when 
Gainsborough offered him his celebrated “Girl and 
Pigs” for sixty guineas, Sir Joshua, who wax con. 
~cious In his own mind that the picture was worth 
more, paid him one hundred guineas, and would 
Accept no thanks for his Iberality, saying it was 
simple justice. 

The kindness of Sir Joshua’s manner and his | 
readiness to help others were well exemplified by | 
a little incident noted by Mr. Dayes, an artist, who 
wrote: | 

“Malice has charged him with avarice: probably 
from his not having been prodigal, tke many of 
his profession. His offer to me proved the con. , 
trary. At the time [ made the drawings of the | 
king at St. Paul's, after his illness, Reynolds cum. 
plimented me handsomely on seeing them; and 
afterward observed that the labor bestowed must 
have been auch that I could not be remunerated 
from selling them; but if T would publish them | 
myself he would lend me the money necessary, and | 
engage to get me a handsome subscription among 
the nobility.” 
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BOSSES HERE AND ABROAI). 


“So long ax men of the stripe control our | 
party we shall be defented, und shall deserve 
defeat.” 

In almost these exact words, with the blank tilled 
in with the names of two local “bosses,” an editor | 
expressed his indignation at the ascendancy of the 
trading politicians whom he named. 

Boss rule ts the bane not of any one party vor tn | 
any one state. Itisthe curse of American politics. 
And yet, are we stating the evil in precisely the 
right terins? 

For many, many years Mr. Gladstone was in the 
broadest sense the Liberal “boss” in Great Britain. 
When hls party was in power he distributed all the 
ofices at his own will. He dictated the policy of 
the party. flome Rule for Ireland was not taken 
up until he was converted to the principle, and he | 
was allowed to lead his party to defeat and after. | 
ward to victory on this issue. ' 

Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, in England, 
Signor Crispi, in Italy, Richter, in Germany—all 
these are party bosses, whose will is law. 

And in all these cases the purposes and acts of 
the bosses are, for the most part, high-minded, 
unselfish, beneficial to their party and the country. 

The trouble, then, ts that we suffer the lowest | 
order of politicians to be our bosses, and thus drive | 





self-respecting citizens out of public Hfe. If we if 


cannot get rid of bosses, let us try to get better | 
ones, and cease to be ruled by men whose motives | 
and acts are selfish and corrupt. 
see 
BY SUBTERFUGE. 

“Kings are seen only when they wish to be,” 
says a tactful courtier in an historical romance; 
and it ts plain, also, that those who keep royal 
secrets are the favorites at court. It is not every 
minister whom a king would trust so far aa to share 
with him a ruse like the following: ' 

In the reign of Dom Pedro 1. of Brazil, Lord 
Cochrane, the Brazilian naval commander, to 
whom he was deeply attached, was insulted in all 
sorts of ways by the jealous ministry. Late one 
evening he received secret information that they 
had arranged for next day # plan for searching his 
flagship while he was ashore, on the pretext that 
he had concealed there a large amount of national 
treasure. 

Lord Cochrane at once took horse and rode to the | 
emperor’s country palace, where he was refused 
an audience, as his Majesty had gone to bed. 

“No matter,” said Lord Cochrane; “in bed or 
out of bed, I demand to see him! If you refuse 
permission, you will take the consequences.” 

The emperor was not asleep, and hearing the 
altercation, demanded that the commander should 
be admitted. Cochrane presented his case, saying 
that during the military review next day, while the 
emperor was enguged, this indignity was to be | 
offered his ship. 

“Well,” said the emperor, “the plot is not mine. | 
What can I do about it? How to dispense with the 
review is the puzzle. [ have it! I will be fll in 
the morning, and it cannot take place. Go home 
and think no more about the matter.” | 

In the night the emperor was taken suddenly ill, | 
and as he was really beloved by his subjects, 
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‘around, when [ abruptly left off workin; 


THE YOUTUH’S 


ahnost the entire city of Rilo de Janeiro blocked 
the way to the palace next morning to Inquire after 
hia Majesty's health. 

Lord Cochrane also appeared, lest his absence , 
should seem singular; but when he entered the | 
room, filled by courtiers, the emperor broke into a | 
fit of uncontrollable laughter. Lord Cochrane | 
joined in it, to the amazement of the bystanders, 
who must have thought them both crazy. Neither | 
of them, however, felt disposed to explain the joke. | 


“Shakespeare, the Boy.” 


In the next issne of The Companion will be the ! 
first of a striking series of papers under the above ! 
title by 








Professor W. J. Rolfe, 





the well-known Shakespearean schola: 
ject of part one ix Shakespeare's Native Town. 
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BESIEGED. i 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu tells, with great 
glee, the story of an exciting siege in thé House of 
Lords, to one gallery of which the unmarried | 
daughters of peers were admitted until they made | 
such a noise, according to one chronicler, that the 
Lord Chancellor, {n 1738, issued orders to keep 
them out. Lady Mary herself, however, says that 
this unwelcome order was brought about only by 
the fact that it was resolved to exclude unnecessary: 
auditors, and to keep the gallery for the sole use of 
the House of Commons. A set of dames in high 
social standing thereupon resolved to enter, come 
what inight. 


They presented themselves at the door, at nine 
o’clock in the morning, to be told that the chancellor 
had denied them admittance. The Duchess of | 
Queensberry, as head of the faction, quietly put , 
that question aside, and suggested that the door. | 
keeper should let them up-staira privately. He 
refused, and she persisted, until he couched his | 
declaration tn more violent terms; whereupon she 
answered, “with a noble warmth,” that she and her 
party would enter in apite of the chancellor and} 
the whole House. \ 
The peers were xpecdily informed of this, and} 
ave orders that the doors should not be opened at 
all, until the besiegers had departed. 

Yet the ladies were undaunted. They stood thelr 
ground until five In the afternoon, “without bite or 
sup,” now and then assailing the doors with such | 
kicks and thumps that the speakers within could 
hardly hear their own voices. i 

When it became apparent that the lords were not | 
to be conquered thus, the leaders of the besieging | 
party commanded a dead silence of half an hour. | 

his was an effective ruse. The lords were con-; 
vinced that they had gong away, and ordered the | 
doors to be opén to the House of Commons. For | 
thls the ladies were prepared, and they ran in first, 
fought their way to the gallery, and took their 
places, which they kept until after eleven o’clock 
that ofght. 

It is evident, however, that they did not bear 
success becomingly, for they jeered and laughed at 
the speakers until the poor lords had much ado to 
continue. Still, we can hardly wonder at such a 
temper: among them, for they must have been both 
tired and hungry! 








OLD-FASHIONED PRAYERS. 


New England preachers of a hundred years ago | 
were given to great plainness of speech. One of 
them, the Rev. Joseph Penniman, while settled in 
Bedford, Mass., and afterward, while pastor of the 
church in Harvard, acquired no little reputation | 


for what the historian of Harvard calls his “‘irrey- | 
erent way of offering information to the Omnis. 
cient.” At the time when the British troops were 
advancing upon Lexington Mr. Penniman prayed 
from his pulpit: 


We pray thee, O Lord, that Thou wouldst send 
hes ritish soldiers where they will do some 
good, for Thou knowest we have no use for them 
about here.”” 

During a sexson of drought he prayed eloquently 
that the Lord would “vouchsafe that the bottles of 
heaven may be uncorked and their refreshing 
waters poured upon the parched flelds.” 

Soon the drought was broken. Day after day 
the rain fell. The minister felt that the good work 
was being overdone. Sv he prayed again: 

“We did ask, O Lord, that Thou wouldst uncork. 
the bottles of heaven, but we sought not that Thou 
shouldst throw away the stopples.” 

At another time the orchards of Harvard were 

devastated by insects, and the minister put up this 
petition: 
-“We pray, O Lord, that Thou wilt take pity 
on us, and remove from our midst these voracloua 
canker worms, for If Thou lookest over this town 
Thou wilt see that every apple-tree 1s as red as a 
fox’s tail.” 
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INTERPRETING NATURE. 


Taking mankind at large, perhaps we should tind 
them accounting for the phenomena of nature 
quite as much from their feelings as from renson. 
Minds of the most practical bent are often the 
most servile slaves to prejudice. The attitude of 
the Mohammedan mind toward modern scientific 
inquiry is shown by a little colloquy between an 
Algerian Kabyle and an English artist who reports 
the conversation. 


On one occasion a group of Kabyles wa 






began gathering my painting traps together, “for,” 
said I, “I vee the wind le blowing the clouds in this 
direction; it will rain.” 
he wind does not push the clouds,” said one; | 
“vou can eee them moving in different directions at 
the same time.” 

“But surely,” said I. “you can perceive any day ; 
that it Is the wind that moves them,” 

“Does the wind move the sun?” said he. 

“No, of course it doesn't.” | 
“God said to the sun, ‘Move always in one direc- 
tion,’ and to the clouds He sald, ‘Move about as | 
you please.’ | 

“Ts not that so?” said he. appealing to his com. 
pantons. 

















; very quickly without injuring them or, 
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“Fred!” I exclaimed. “Do you remember how 
the inscription was spelled?” 
“Spelled? Why, yes, 
the way it ought to be. 
“0 Fred,” I’ kept on, 





7 THE 
HE YOUTH’s 
| nursed the sick In a season of pestilence, studied | 
| French, read standard works, and wrote the best | 
| letters of the era, that her husband might attend | 


COMPAN ION. 


and down, as if he were a nursemaid and [ were a 
py. But he did not get a chance to strike at me 
h his fore-paws. 

As he continued to drag me about the yard in this 

dangerous manner, the other people exéaped from 

















said he. “*Twas spelled 





“take the pencil out of your 
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WHAT THE AEOLIAN SANG TO ME. | 


Such masterful, grand music as I have heard to-night! 
Taat among the shadows, w hile hill and vale were whit 
With the weird, unearthly beauty of the moo 











tand 





dreamed 
Of things uo lips could utter, but suddenly it seemed 
The soul of the weolian wis conacions of my mood, 
And the magic of its music my heart from sage 
wooed. 


It sang of Fame and Glory, and I seemed, on some high | 
peak, 
Tobear the scream of eagles above the tempest's shriek. + 
The pines, like friars, chanting a mass upon the hill, 
Paused in their susereres, and were one moment still, | 
Phen shh ered in strange terror, and through the thun- 


der’ 
Theard them wailing, praying,as for a passing soul. 


It sang of Love. A robin seemed soaring from its nest | 

To sine, at the gates of Heaven, the song it loved the 
Dest. 

A late bee, homeward-faring from some delightful trip, 

Dropped down among the grasses to kiss a Violet's Hip 

And through the bush of twilight, upon the hill’s high 





crest, 
Theard the pine-trees’ voices, sad with a soul’s unrest. 
It aang of Rest. The night-winds took up the low , 
¢ | refrain, 
And the murmur of their voices was lke softly-falling 
ran, 





ff, but grand 
mighty music of the org 
d's hands at twilight upo 


resse 
And pe heard Him playing His symphony of Rest! 


O, that soul-entrancing music! It died away at last. 
But my heart was spell-bound by it long after it had | 





scan be, 
Ne seit; 
the keys were 








passed. 
The earth, like child a-weary, who hears its mother’s 
ny 


song, 
Slept peacefully, forgetting Hfe’s want and woe and 
wron 





It was God's benediction in language that must be 
The mother-tongue of Heavy but half understood by 
me. 





©, the grand and mighty music the wolian played for 
me, 

A great voice singing earthward, out of Infinity! 

1 feel my soul uplifted, as if by unseen hands, 

Out of the mists and shadows that vex the lower lands, 

And with a clearer vision the Hills of Peace I see, 

Since I have heard the preinde of the Rest that is to be. 


ERED E. REXFORD. 
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THREE PRESIDENTS’ WIVES. 


Women of domeotic habits and simple tastes, but 
warried to ambitious men, anxious to occupy the 
prominent places of public life, do not always | 
sympathize with their husbands’ craving for dis. | 
tinction, They may feel a pride in their husbands? 
popularity, but they feel more the pain of breaking 
away from thelr home life to participate in the gay, 
feverish and unsatisfying life of Washington. ' 

When General Jackson was elected to the presi. | 
dency, Mrs. Jackson said: 

“For Mr. Jackgon’s sake Iam glad; for my own 
part I never wished it.” 

Life in the White House had no attractions for 
her; her own home was more desirable to one | 
whose domestic habits made her indifferent to the ! 
position of “the first lady in the land.” She died | 
before the inauguration. 

“I assure you,” she said to a friend, “I had) 
rather be a.doorkeeper in the house of my God | 
than to live In that palace at Washington.” I 

“The house of my God” was a plain little church , 
edifice, butlt by General Jackson to gratify her | 
after she had united with the Presbyterian church. 
It was located on her estate, a quarter of a mile | 
from the mansion, and Mrs. Jackson spent many | 
happy hours within ita walls. | 

Margaret, the wife of President Taylor, had 
been educated In that old.fashloned society which 
thought the dearest spot on earth was home, and | 
that a woman’s highest ambition should be to | 
make a happy home for her husband and children. | 

Born near Chesapeake Bay, where deer, canvas. 
back ducks, terrapin and home-cured hams abound, 
she was well-versed in the art of “Maryland | 
housekeeping.” The epithet in those days Was : 
synonymous with good food, good cooking, an | 
orderly, comfortable home, under the constant | 
supervision of the housewife. ' 

While General Taylor was winning battles from | 
Mexicans, Mrs. Taylor was looking after her four- 
roomed cottage at Baton Rouge, working in her | 
Mtule garden, and managing @ small dairy, which ; 
supplied her table with what was unknown in the 
neighborhood—fresh milk, rich cream and sweet 
butter. 

For more than a quarter of a century General 
Taylor had been occupied by military duties. His | 
wife's dream had been that at some time “the 
general” and she might retire to their little ‘ottage, 
and there live out their days unnoticed except by 
their friends. 

When public opinion pointed to her husband asa 
candidate®for the presidency, she expressed her | 
regret. “Itis a plot,” she said to her friends, “to | 
deprive me of his society, and to shorten his life 
by increasing his cares and responsibilities.” H 

Her words were prophetic. A Nttle more than a 
year after their entrance into the White House she 
was a widow. 

The wife of John Adams wag cast in a different 
mold. A friend, referring to Mr. Adams's nine | 
years of absence from home, as our representative | 
in Europe, asked her: i 

“Had you known that Mr. Adams would remain | 
xo long abroad, would you have consented to his 
going from you?” 

She thought a moment and then replied: “fad J 
known that Mr. Adams could effect what he has | 
tone, I could not only have submitted to the absence i 
Thave endured, painful as it has been, but I would | 
have been willing that three more years should | 
have been added to the nine. 

“I feel a pleasure in sacrificing my -clfishness to | 
the general good, and in imitating my husband's 
sample, which has taught me to consider myself 
and family as the small dust of the balance, when 
compared with the great community.” 

The public-spirited woman, who thus spoke, | 
managed the farm, took care of the children, kept 
house with frugality, twirled the spinning-wheel, | 











im 


| cooked or not. 


| daily. 


Revolution. When John Adams became President, 
his wife wrote him from their Braintree home: 


“You have this day to declare yourself head of 
# nation. ‘And now, O Lord my God, thou hast 
made thy servant ruler over the people; give unto 
him an “understanding heart, that he may know 
how to go out and come in before this grea people; 
that he may discern between good and bad. For 
who ts ablé to judge this thy so great a people?’ 
were the words of a royal sovereign, and not less 
applicable to him who'ts invested with the chief 

gistracy of a nation, though he wear not a crown 
r the robes of royalty.” 


There were women as well as men in the Revolu. 
tion; the “fathers” would not have won had not 
the “mothers” cheered them on. 


|i his dutles as one of the great leaders of the | 
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INDIAN 


** PAPERS.” 


Western men are often accused of being preju- | 


diced against Indians, but asa matter of fact they 
can be very friendly to Individual Indians, and are 
able to appreciate their virtues, when they have 
them, as well as to perceive their failings. When 
an agency Indian fs off his reservation, working, 
begging, or going about as he pleases, he makes it 
a point to carry with him a “paper,” which is 
either a permit from the agent to be abroad, or else 
a letter of Introduction from some white man of 
the Indian's acquaintance. Some of these letters 
are very quaint documents, containing not only a 
good deal of the dialect of the far West, but very 
queer recommendations of the Indian's character. 

An agent of the Census Bureau met a Shoshone 
Indian named Taytober some years ago—a splendid 
type of man, eloquent in gésture and honest in 
purpose—who had been travelling a good while on 
this paper” 

“This Indian’s name is Taytober. He ix a thor. 
oughbred. He goes without ihe bell tapping. Ie 
is also a fentieman, and you can bet your life he 
will do what he agrees to. Make him your friend, 
for he Is a good one. 

“Do the square thing by him, and he is a honey 















cooler. Do anything mean to him, and he [st 
johan, and he will get ev Brace him up with 
food ‘when he hands you this, as he Is alway 
hungry: no rum, but beet, and plenty of it? 












The following remarkable “recommendation” 
leresting, fur one thing, for the curious contrast 
{t presents between the Indian and the “white” 
name of the gentleman introduced : 

“This will be presented by Moxs Rose, or Dirty 
Pete, a Washakie Shoshone. Keep him about five 
feet away when he presents it; also lock your 
valuables up in your iireproof when you see him 
coming, for he is'a great beggar. 

“Inthe meantime, if you have any jerked meat 
turn him loose at_it. fle don’t care whether it’s 





meat, bear, elk, deer or buffalo, lunches him. He 
don't want any trimmings with the meat, and you 
needn’t hand him a napkin, either. 

“He fs not a bad Indian, but he is so dirty. He 
counts in dirt for two Indians when the’ agent 
rounds up the band for issue. 

“Treat him well; his fault 
small ones. His word's good. 








are few, und vices 
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A GREAT MILKMAN. 


Berlin has a great milkman of whom an interest. 
ing account ix given in the Chaufauguan. Fourteen 
years ago Herr Bolle, a poor German peasant, 
came to Berlin with two cows and began selling 
pure milk. He met with success at once, and to-day 
his establishment is the largest in Berlin and one 
of the largest and best In the world. His carts are 
greeted familiarly by the people, “Here comes 
Bolle.” One thousand men and sixty women are 
employed by him. In place of two wagons there 
are now two hundred; and one hundred and fifty 
horses. 


The milk of fifteen hundred cows is used, from 
sixty to seventy thousand liters being delivered 
In his buildings and grounds the most 
immaculate cleanliness prevails. In one depart 
ment the milk is sterilized, in another the pure 
sugar fs extracted, to be used for babies’ food. So 
reat is the care, tha’ ns with either 
inorning, noon, or evening ives the sane 
always—every one of the innumerable customers: 
receiving individual care. 

The milk {5 poured into compartments of the 
spotless carts, Which are then locked, and the milk 
drawn off through faucets, to prevent the pos: bility 
of adulteration by any dishonest carrier. 

The scrupulous care extends even to the homes 
of the employés, for om nurses are provided in 
illness, while schools, halis, fresh-air funds and so 
on, are orgunized and sustained by the wise fore 
thought and benevolence of Herr Bolle. ‘The very 
clothes worn by employés are washed In a model 
laundry on the grounds. 

Herr Bolle is now more than eighty years old, a 
very short, white-haired man. His whole suec 
has been owing to the same honesty and clear 
headedness which led him, a poor peasant, to take 
his two cows to the great capital of Germany and 
sell “pure milk” in defiance of established custom. 
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TAME MOOSE, 


Moose-hunting and being hunted by moose are 
two different things. A writer in Blackwood's 
Magazine says that the moose he hunted and never 


caught were wild, and the moose that hunted him , 


and caught him was a so-called tame one. It was 
in the back yard of the Albion Hotel at Winnipeg, 
the proprietor of which kept a menagerie for hls 
amusement. 


‘The wapitl, one or two bull-moose, a pony, a 
donkey, and an antelope or two, are allowed to 
roam about loose fr the filthy back yard, through 
has to pass to 
ly savage animals in the c:yes. 
nid surprise to myself and four 
1a big bull-moose. standing some 






which the unsuspecting stranger. 
view the admitre 
t 








| Bineteen hands high, attacked us as we were harin 
lessly gazing at a couple of bears boxing with each | 


other in their cage, just as scientifically as two 
prize-fighters. 

To us favorite expression of my old colonel’ 
that moore soon knocked the stufling out of nm 
but as [ hung on like grim death to the roots of his 
horns, he was only able to make of me as a 
buffer with which ‘to knock still more the stufing 


















lout of the other people, who were penned up 


behind me ina corner of a somewhat fragile railing. 
which alone separated them from four savage 
bears and two ferocious baboons. 

The moose ran backward a step or two, then 
butted with me into the mass of frightened people 
in the rear. Fortunately there was a very fat man 
among them, and he was soft. Then the mouse 
lowering his head, inserted one of the tines of his 
horns, which projected from the enormous flanges 
of the antlers, underneath my waistcoat near the 
Jeft ribe. 




















Ten to twelve pounds of good | 








| the proximity of the bears, without the railing 
but in their alarm they bolted into an 

', Whom 
kept at bay with a pitchfork; and at last, as 
moose took me in that direction, I managed to 





giving w 
open stable in which was a viclous deer 








Pescape him and join them, 
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THE ISLE OF BOREDOM. 


As you sail through life take pains and steer 
way from the Island that les too near 
The Isle of Boredom, which all m 


The Island sets up like a shelf of rock, 
But woe to the sailor who lands at the dock 
And offers the people a chance to talk. 


For they talk all night and they talk all day, 
And try as you will to get away, 
They pin you down and they made you stay. 


They talk of the things they have done and said, 
They talk you awake and they talk you to bed, 
‘Till you almost wish they would talk you dead. 


And the queerest thing, and the one to deplore, 
About the dwellers upon that shore— 

Not one of them knows that he ts a bore. 

So steer away from that Island shelf, 


That is governed they say by a wicked elf, 
Lest yow bea bore and not know it your: 


ELLA WHEELER WILcox. 





n fear. 
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RELATED TO 'TITE PRESIDED 


man to be proud of a famous relative. 


he wins the world’s esteem? 


an American journal. His 


Republic. 


Domenico ix a reader of 
when he took up the one 
result of the French election 
tain himself. . 

“How glad that inakes me!” he exclaimed. 
relative of mine President of France! My! but 
am the happiest man in Rome!” 








In honor of the event he gave a dinner to his 
brother hackmen, and the new President of France 


Was toasted for several hours. 
The newspapers got wind of the fact 


and of course they set reporters upon his trac 
“copy.” 


| said the reporter who 
first to reach Domenico’s cab-stan 
“Undoubtedly,” said the proud Roman. 
‘ utidoubtedly.” 
Just how is it?” asked the reporter. 








the honor to drive him about. 
far as the Castelli Romani. 
Jerome Castmir-Périer, 
. dent, sent for me. 


dent, ‘Iam going away to-morrow. 
{served me well, and 
| memento. What shall it be?’ 
i “'Exeellenza,’ said 1, 
you have paid me. 
you will leave me some memento, let it be this. 
had a child born to me 


over the baptismal urn. 





“The brother of the President of France con 
“He consid. 
odfather of a 


sented at once,” continued Domenico. 
ered It an honor, he said, to be the 








Roman. And go, you see, the President of France 
tn a relative of my family.” 
The relationsh{p 1s not very close, but it serves 


to m 
Rome. 





see 


Inar 





{tis nothing exceptional or unpardonable for a 
If we feel 
4 sense of shame when a brother or a cousin be 
comes a criminal, why should we not exult when 
So feels a certain 
eabman of Rome, according to a correspondent of 
name is Domenico. 
His famous relative is nu other than Monsieur 
| Casimir-Périer, the new President of the French 


the newspapers, and 
which announced the 
, he could hardly con 


“A 


that 
President Castmir-Périer had a relative in the city, 


Even in the Eternal City newspapers must have 


“Casimir-Périer is a relative of yours, then?” 
WAKE KO happy as to be the 


“Most 
Ecco! In the year 1876 Jerome Casimir-Périer, 
a brother of the President, was in Rome, and I had 
Once we went as 
Before his departure 
the brother of the Prest- 
“*Dear Domenico,’ said the brother of the Prest- 
You have 
wish to give you some 


‘I have served you, and 
My claim ts settled. But if 


yesterday. Do you hold i 


ke Domenico one of the happiest. men in 


FRED HIGGINS’S DREAM SPELLING. 


ent conversation which turned on the 


question why some people always spell correctly 
hy a sort of instinct, while other people, well 
educated in almost every sense, always spell badly, 
a judge of 2 Massachusetts court maintained that 
“spelling comes by nature.” To illustrate his 


jacket there, anc 
paper.” 
Fred obligingly got up, took his pencil out of the 
pocket, turned over a bit of paper that we had 
een scribbling upon before we went to bed 
printed out slowly a copy of the inscription, ef 
exactly as he saw tt in his dream,” he sald, thus: 


THE OALED SITTY OF ZyYAN. 


That was proof enough to my mind not only that 
Fred Higgins’s dream was the product of hia own 
head, but that it was just as natural for him to 
spell outrageously as it was for hin to breathe. 


write it down on that piece of 
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REASONABLE REQUEST. 


Mrs. Williams always asserted that whenever her 
husband proffered a reasonable request, she com. 
plied with it ag promptly ag possible. When asked, 
on one oceasion, what she meant by this reservation, 
she said with a laugh: 


“Well, once in a while Mr. Williams makes what 
I call an unreasonable request. For instance, he 
came home a few days ago and said he had ccen 
& woman on the street whose dress he admired, and 
he hed E would have one made just like it. 

“Tell me how it was made, and. certainly will,’ 
T answered. 

“Oh, it was very simple,’ he began. 
Was—well—It was one of those mixed goods, you 
know; brown, I should say, or a sort of yellowish 
| gray, with a figure of some'sort, a spot, or perhaps 
| @ small stripe, or it might have been a check. It 
| Was made with a skirt—just one skirt, f think—and 
jit hada rufiing, or a band, or a—a—something to 
brighten it, a ttle here and there, more toward the 
bottom, F should say, than the top—though I think 
there was a litde ornamentation of come sort around 
the top, too. 

“And the waist or jacket, or whatever you 
j Choose to call it—that was perfectly plain, 1 think, 
| except that there were a few frills about it, and a 
contrivance of some sort about the neck—nothin; 











‘The color 








| cluborate at all, but just what would look neat and 
| Appropriate. ' wonder if you cateh my idea?" he 
| inquired, as he finished this lucid deseription. 
| “Now that was one of Mr. Williame's requests 
which I found it really impossible to grant!” 
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ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. — 


There was an ordinance of the city which forbade 
the driving of a horse within the city limits at a 
faster pace than eight miles an hour. Brown was 
a horse fancier, fond of driving at a rapid rate 
He had recently gained possession of a colt o1. 
whose performance he was inclined to brag a litle 
Not much later Brown was before the local court tw 
answer to the charge of fast driving. A fine would 
have flattered his vanity and advertised hig horse. 


Proof of speed is not easy to establish. The 
court called, ay an expert in the case, Joneg, who 
was hinself something of a jockey. In the couree 
of the examination, Jones ‘was asked if he saw 
1 | Brown driving on the occasion of which complaint 
was made. He admitted the fact, and the coun 
then wanted his opinion as to the rate of speed at 
which the horse was going. 

The witness said ft was a matter not easy w 
decide, and one on which no two persons would he 
likely to agree: he begged to be excused. The 

urt explained that he would not be held respon. 
sible for exactness of statements; bis best judgment 
was what was wanted. 

“Well, your honor,” said Jones at last, “that 
horse was going six miles an hour; but Brown, who 
hadn’t owned the animal very long, he was going 
eleven miles and a half an hour—every bit of it.” 














UNNECESSARY. 


Judge Brown, whose boyhood’s home was ina 
small New England village, had, and deserved, the 
reputation of being a most liberal and kind-hearted 
man. He was always glad to see his old friends, 
no matter how rustic they might seem, and gave 
them many good times in his beautiful city houre. 


On one occasion the judge had some legal bust. 
T | ness in the capital of nis native state, and shortly 
(| after his arrival he met an old farmer from his 
binhiplace who was taking an unwonted holiday, 
and looked somewhat bewildered. The judge 
instantly invited the old man to dine with him at 
the hotel, and the invitation was gladly accepted. 

When the farmer took his seat at the table one of 
the waiters laid a bill of fare before him. The oli 
man looked at it for a moment, and then, facing 
around to look the waiter squarely in the fa he 
sald, ina tone that rang through the dining.room 

“No need to gimme that, young feller. Judge 
Brown cal'lates to settle my bill. He come from 
our town, an’ I know his ways!” 

Little as the judge probably enjoyed this public 
announcement, he showed’ no annoyance, but 
nodded to the waiter, who removed the offending 
sheet, and the old man sat beaming with pride as 
the judge ordered a dinner to which he did full 
justice. 
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By my waistcoat then he danced me up: 


Position he told this story : 


When I was a boy, and liv 
away back in the country, 


for being a thoroughly good and honest fellow. 


Fred and I used to “visit back and forth 7 he 
pt with me about once a fortnight, and as often 





hat I went over and slept with him. 
One ni, 
ened by Fred, somew! 
+ who was sittin 
that stood ont 
lis ey 
seem 





he table at his side. 





a little confused. 


“What's the matter, Fred?” | exelaimed, 





“Thad an awful strange dream, N 
“an’ I—T thought Pd tell you about it 
“What was it?” 





“L dreamed 1 was walking on a plain, and I came 
eity with a high stone wall around it, 

And | tr 
ption in gold | 


to a great big 
and a great bi: 
over the 
letters that read, 
“That's queet 
uncontrollably. sei 
n inscription that Fred had dre 
of a city would be spelled! 
right in his dream? 
enough! 


4 gate made out of brass, like. 
gate there was an inseri 
‘Th 
wo 








old city of Zion 
aT. And then 1 











ed in a Httle village 
1 had a bosom friend 
named Fred Higgins, who wag as famous in our 
town for being a dreadfully bad speller as he was 


t when T was at his house f was awak 
here along toward morning. 
up in bed and had lighted a candle 
He was rubbing 
when T managed to get mine open, and 


“he said, 


beeame 
ized with a desire to know bow 





K 
Would it be spelled 
f it was, it was a vision, sure 


INDIGNATION ON THE BENCH. 


The Wertminster Budget tells a story of sir 
Matthew Beghie, Chief Justice of British Columbia, 
recently deceased. He must have been a man of 
convictions. 


A man was charged with having killed another 
man with asandbag. The evidence was conclusive, 
and the judge charged the jury accordingly, but a 
verdict of “Not guilty” was romptly brought tn. 
The judge was astonished and greatly annoyed. 

sentlemen of the jury,” he said, “this 1s your 
| verdict, not mine. On your consciences the’ dis 
| grace will rest. Many repetitions of such conduct 
is yours will make trial by jury a horrible farce, 
| and the city of Victoria a nest of crime. Go! | 
j have nothing more to say to you.” 

nd then, turning to the prisoner: “You are dis 
charged. Go and sandbag some of those jurymen; 
j they deserve it.” 
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| CHANGE OF * AIRY? 


The dwellers in “flats,” or suites of apartments 
on the same floor, in our cities, have been wittlly 
called “folding Bedouins,” with reference both to 
their nomadic habits and the compressible nature 
of their furniture. 


A man who belonged to this unfortunate class. 
and who had moved two or three times to escape 
what he called musical nutsances, reported to a 
rend that he had moved again. 
© were four pinnos in the house,” he said, 
“and they were going all the time.” 

How many pianos are there in the house yeu 
ve moved into?” 

our.” 
hen how are you any better off?” 

I get a change of alr, at any rate—new tuncs 
on every one of those plans!" 
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NEASILY three little babes 


Not pressed out smooth, 
In places, lying double 


Could make the greatest 


ne 





And utter lusty cries. 


Their nurses would not mend the wrong. 


They’d simply sing “bye. 


In different keys and strident tones 
And foreign accents deep, 
Until the babes would be content 


To find release in sleep. 


WHICH WAS THE BEST? 


Beth and Carrie and Jean sat 
in a row on the yellow settee in 
the little country depot. 

Suddenly there was a flutter 
of excitement amongst all three. 

“Here comes Mrs. Cobb and 
@ strange lady !’’ exclaimed Beth, 
in a whisper. 

“An’ she'll introduce us!” 
gasped Carrie. 

“What did you say to do?” 
she asked, hurriedly. 

“Katherine said," whispered 
Jean, solemnly, “the very dates! 
was, to say Miss Brown, or Miss 
Green, or Miss White, and bow 
alittle, and smilea little! That's 
what she told Gertrude Means 
this morning. An’ Katherine 
learnt that at Uncle Frank’s in 
New York,” Jean added, very 
impressively. 

‘But s’posin’ her name’s some- 
thing else,” said Carrie, quickly. 

Jean looked mystified. 

“I guess that was ‘for ex- 
ample,’ like Miss Frazier says, I 
guess—you’re to say her name, whatever it is,” 
answered Jean, doubtfally. 

Mrs. Cobb entered the open door, and the three 
little girls sat flushed and expectant. 

Mrs. Cobb smiled and the three little girls 
smiled in return, and Jean nudged Beth for she 
felt sure the triumphant moment was approaching. 

“Isn't this a lovely day, children,’ said Mrs. 
Cobb, smiling again. ‘‘My friend Mrs. James 
has been enjoying this beautiful country air with 
me to-day. She comes from New York City 
where there are no green fields and pine woods 
like ours !"” 

Carrie looked at Jean, but Jean never moved. 
for the time hadn't come, but her eyes were bright 
with excitement, for here was an unseen triumph. 

From New York! Oh, if Mrs. Cobb would 
only introduce them, and Jean could show Mrs. 
James that she knew the very latest! 

“I want to introduce you to three of my little 
friends, Anna,’’ said Mrs. Cobb, as Mrs. James 
left the ticket window. 

Jean could hardly breathe, she was so excited, 
and Beth and Carrie moved uneasily in their seats. 

“This is my dear friend Mrs. James,” said 
Mrs. Cobb. 

“And this is Jean Fowler—” 

Jean rose, bowed a little, smiled a little, and 
murmured ‘Mrs. James” very low, and sat down. 

Mrs. Cobb's mouth twitched at the corners, and 
her eyes twinkled as she paused and watched this 
impressive scene. 

«And this is Beth Graves,’’ she continued. 

Beth rose also, and then hesitated; but she 
drew a tong breath and repeated hurriedly, ‘‘Mrs. 
James,”’ and then she sat down. 

“And this is Carrie Danforth,’’ said Mrs. Cobb. 

And Carrie rose. Her bright, happy face was 
wreathed with smiles as she put out her hand 
and said quickly : 

“I'm de-lighted to see you, Mrs. Green !”* 

Mrs. James took the brown little hand in her 
soft white one as she answered : 

“And I am delighted to see you, dear.” 

Carrie took her seat again, unconscious of the 
disgusted faces of her playmates and the amused 
ones of the ladies. 

“You called her Mrs. Green,”’ whispered Jean, 
“an’ you were the only one that didn’t say it 
right! I should think once in awhile you'd get 
things straight!’’ she added, loftily. 

Poor Carrie's face grew rosier, and two bright 
tear-drops gathered in her eyes. 

“Why, what is the matter ?”” asked Mrs. Cobb, 
as she discovered her. 

“I'll never be polite, never!’ sobbed Carrie. 
“I said Mrs. Green instead of—instead of —”" 

‘And that was every bit as nice,’ declared 





Qa 


Were slumbering one day. 
‘Their dreams were rather troubled, for 
Their clothes beneath them lay, 


On just the spots where doubled cloth 


They knew "twas useless to awake 











The Po 


mi. vy. 
What rights has little Henry got? They placed a pin in Bridget’s back. 
What rights has little Jack? They kept her from her lunch. 

‘Tis wrong to bother nurses, if ‘They made Johanna put her arm 
You've creases "neath your back. Beneath her in a bunch. 

"Tis wrong to bother nurses, if And when the two protested loud, 
You chance to hungry be. These babes began to groan 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 





1 
ARITHMETICAL ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Examples fn addition. Roman 
notation. 

1, 1000 + 1+ 10 = To mingle 

25041454 1-4 500 = Ghast. 


3. 10145414 0 = Court. 


gous. 





but rather rough 





The proper thing for babes to do Discordant words concerning sleep lant. 
trouble. Ie let their uurses be. In doleful, humdrum tone. 5. L000 + 1 + 50 + 500 = Gentle. 
6. 50 + 1+ 500= A cover. 
iv. vi 7. 100 + 1 + 500 = A chiel or 
But strange to say, these little mites When goon the nurses hungry grew, Be S00 1 + 1000 = Not etear. 
Thought best to right the tll. And begged for meat and bread, 9. 100+ 145+ 14 100 = Jer. 
They sprang out from their carriages The babes gave them instalments of taining to a city. 


10, 300 + 1+ 50 + 60 = An aro. 
matic plant. 
11. 1000 +" 1+ 1000-4 1 + Tou = 


-by es” With power to do their will. 

Oh, who shall paint the anguish dire 
Of Bridget and Johanna? 

Oh, who shall paint the babies’ mien, 


Their stern and awful manner? 


Long nonsense talk Instead. 
With “ta 00, 1s 00, ts 00,” 
And “was 00 sweepy sweep?” To imitate. 

And “Drat the thing, what alls it now? 12. 5+ 1 + 1060 = Spirit. 
Why don’t it go to sleep?” 2. 


CHARADE. 


in the morning early, 
hile yet the dew is pearly, 
‘ou'll hear my first, 
Ina happy burst. 
Of melody soaring high. 
When the long day ia past, 
And night ts falling fast, 
'y second I need 
To urge my steed 
Ere the light fades from the sky. 
By the old garden gate 
My whole stands tall and stratght, 
With cap of blue, 
The heaven's own hue, 
In the days of hot July. 


3. 
ANAGRAMB—CITIEB. 


1. Mid a hall pipe. 
2. We learn, son. 
3. A satin tug In use. 
4. I plan mine go. 
5. Lone Mart. 

Not # scream. 

7. Up last. 

8. O trot on. 

. Tried to. 
Remail. 

Plover oil. 
Recent sham. 

3. None not plastic. 
Her bird gun. 
Yes, I cry jet. 
16. If she fled. 


4. 


RITYMING WORDB. 


Fill all the blanks tn the follow- 
ing with rhyming words: 








vin. 





‘There were just —— of us in the dreary waiting. 
And then young Jack sald, “Murther me. ‘They gave a tu; room, and our faces — a tired look.” It was & 
Begorrah, see her face! "TMI Biddy sald, great —— to wait —— than three hours. The ten. 


year-old boy, whose face was so brown that we 


The way that Biddy do be doin’ “Why that’s not tight as those you tie,” 





thought he had just come from the was livel, 
Is elmply a disgrace.” They said. “You must be jokin’. enough. ‘He net eae eee Ne aaa every 
‘They took some water and some soap, And there they left her groaning sore approaching train. He ate five whole apples, in- 
Filled Biddy’s nose and eyes, While they engaged In frolic. See ee at Cae ego ce on he 
i 2 ‘dno tiéed to criea or atoane. on hands and knees, grunting and playing that he 
Then rubbed away with towels rough, They paid no a @ I. wasa wild —. He played ball with himeelf and 
Nor heeded Biddy’s cries. They smiled and said, "It’s colic.” kept shouting out the — until his lungs ought to 
have been —. In fact, he seriously disturbed the 
vill. x. old man with a — head, and the student whom I 
“Whist, whist, oh murther me,” they said, “I niver saw a nurse loike that. saw —~ over a book of folk ——. 


ly the old man came to the — and sald 
“Boy, you make nolse enough for a —- of 






“Why will yez be so mane? She do be always ravin’,” 


We niver saw a nurse so bad— Said little Jack. “I think that I'l) T You have exhausted my — of ;atience. 
Objict to bein’ clane. Be after up and Vavin’.” Be still.” The boy subsided. The old man fell 
There, now, yez fixed, and here’s yer cap.” “Weill all go,” cried the tiny boys, asleep, and we heard him —— peacefully, vnttl at 


last the train came, and we entcred it, while the 


“And leave the nurses here. rain came down as fast as it could —. 


°T will break our hearts, becauge we love 

The ‘iddlydids’ go dear.” 5. 
x. RIDDLE. 
They started off to leave them there You Ike me large and clear, and yet 
When Henry gave a scream. If ever lam yours at all 
Alas! alas! he woke to find You’d much prefer that I should be 
The whole thing was a dream. Extremely dull and small. 


Though I can act with cruel power 

And make you wring your hande and cry, 
Come, sit by me some pfeasant hour, 

And watch the changing sky. 


They placed it on her head; 
And then a babe each took a string 
“To tle it tight,” they said. 





Conundrums. 


If a person is suffering with disease, what cover- 
ing should be used? A ounterpans (counter pain). 
Why is the whole of anything worth a dollar? 
Because four quarters are always worth one dollar. 

When you speak of the bank of a small stream, 
why do you hint that the stream itself is eorrowful? 
Because you say “The brook side (sighed).”” 

Ifa dissipated man should beg at your door, and 
you should ask his business, and why he did not 
reform, how could he answer both questione with 
one word? “Mend I can’t” (mendicant). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 









1. 1. William the Conqueror; 2. William Glad- 
stone; 3. William Henry Harrison; 4. William 
Shakespear William Wordsworth; 6. William 
Tecumseh Sherman; 7. William Cullen Bryant. 
1. Whittier; ubella; 3. Lafayette; 4. Longfel 





low; 5. Irving; 6. Adams; 7. Mendelssohn. 
2. “Yankee Doodle came to town.” 


8. 1. Straw, warts. 2. Diva,avid. 3. Mart, tram. 
t. Yam, May. 5. Bat, tab. 6. Eel, Lee. 7. Dog, 
God. 8. Rat,tar. 9. Daw, wad. 10. Wolf, flow. 

4. Cart, ill, age—cartilage. 

5. The letter “T.” 

6. 1. Wile, tile, tale, tame. 2. Moan, moon, mood, 

ood. 8. Silk, sill, sell, well. 4. Hold, he! head, 
Heat. 5. Wine, nine, none, nose. 6. Pone, pane, ine, 
jake. 





Mrs. James, ‘for you said you were glad to see | politeness is much better than Katherine's ‘latest’ 


me, and that was very pleasant, for I knew yon | from New York. MARGARET V. Dane. 
meant it. : | Solutions of “October in Our History” Puzzles. 

“Remember, dear,” she added, “that érue | Pa ae 1. “The Renoral court of Boston ave £400 toward 
politeness comes from the heart, but that is a/ One day little four-year-old Paul had been | renee fives Me ee nenile ante owt money.” 
lesson you will never have to learn as long as you 


playing out on the porch when he caught sight of ; (Oe «1 
continue to be the same kind-hearted little girl | a caterpillar slowly crawling toward him, and, ,.77 
| 
























T, ) 
| Falmouth burned by the British.” The slips 
| run 3, 2, 7, 1, 5,4, 6, and on each one the end letter 
you are now.” rushing into the house he called out to his mother, | ix covere cept in the ¢ of number 6, the last 
Carrie did remember, and Beth and Jean did, | “Mamma, come out on the porch and see the tail | ‘lip ti -, (October 17, 175.) 
too; and they all agree that Mrs. James’s ¢rve + crawling around ont there!” | (etober 28, ISsi. 









Statue of Liberty unveiled.” 











iy an illustrat 
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The Youth's € 
paper of eight 
n yeur, payin 

Twelve or Sixteen pages ure often given to sub- 

xerthers in x single weekly Issue of the paper. |All 
additional pages over eight—which ts the number 
ylven for $1.75 -are w gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers, 

New Subacriptiona can commence at any time 
during the yenr. 

Money for Renowals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 
thous. 

Payment for The C 
Should ve made in & 
Check, or Draft, or a 








is $1.75 












when sent by mail, 

loney-Order, Bank 

pres Money-Order, WitzN 

NONE OF THERE NE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do #0, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it 1s stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
hame on Four paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription fs paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
inust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearagea must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address la given. 

Always clive the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is seut. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | 
strangers xhould not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at thelr own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agent new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
mado to thein until the person who subsertbes hax 
received the paper for from one to two months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of thne will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be pid to hit 


{ 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
2 Columbus Avenue, 





























INDIGESTION AND HEART-DISEASE. ' 


‘The term “heartburn” is often applied to a! 
peculiar sensation sometimes attendant upon a 
sordered digestion. It is probable that the term ; 
originated through  confuston of relative positions | 
of the stomach and the heart. 

However much of a misnomer the term may be, | 


it serves to call attention to the relation which | 
indigestion bears to heart-disease, a relation which | 
otherwise might easily escape notice. 

Fortunately we find, upon examination, only a 
heart which ts what is called “irritable,” or subject 
to external influences, as distinguished from one 
that {4 actually diseased, la under the Influence of 
4 perverted digestion. 

For this reason we are led to believe that the 
influence exerted is commonly a nervous one, 
although the close proximity of the two organs 
makes it possible for the heart to feel the pressure 
from an overloaded or distended stomach. 

Both organs are controlled by the same nerve, 
the pneumogastric, whose function is to “inhibit” 
the action of the heart, or In other words to lessen 
the number of beats to the minute. The same 
nerve is also concerned in the mechanism of 
breathing; so that three great functions of the 
body, eating, breathing and the circulation, are 
thus placed in close relationship. 

Although only an Irritable heart is at the merey 
of external Influences, the consequences which are 
sometimes to be noticed as the result of imposing 
upon such a condition are suficiently alarming to 
the inexperienced eve. 

In advising a person afflicted with a weakened 
or perverted heart action, it ls necessary to caution 
him to eat only ensily digested and nourishing 
food, for the twofold reason that such food fur. 
ulshes the required nutriment for the debilitated 
condition usually present in such cases, and also 
because, as we have just seen, any amount of food, 
-mall or large, as long as it remains undigested, ts 
a constant source of Irritation to an irritable heart. 








—<—— 


TUNE PARTY. 


An amusing entertaloment for a company of 
people, young or old, gathered in a parlor, is what 
is called a ‘Tune Party.” 

Each member of the company ts supplied with « 
slip of paper, on which are twelve or more numbers, 
beginning at one, and following in regular succes. 
sion; each player 1s also furnished with a pencil. 
\ musical person must next be seated at the plano, 
and supplied with a list bearing the same numbers 
as those furnished to the rest of the company, with 
the difference that opposite cach number is the 
name of some tune made familiar by age or present 
popularity. 

The person at the piano begins to play, giving 
enough of the first tune to insure its tdentifleation 
by the quick-witted, and then passes with swift 
modulation, and without a pause, to the tune whose 
name ts placed opposite the second number, and ! 
so on, until the list ix comple: 

‘The performer may be provided with the list long 
enough beforehand to allow him to plan the method 
of Joining the tunes one to another, and so prevent 
hesitation at the thne. 

The Hsteners must keep their cars well sharpened, 
and quickly write the name of each tune opposite ; 
its number, ts Itis played. The player whose lst | 
is mont nearly complete and has the fewest mistakes 
yains a prize. 

Simple as this may appear, it is aurprising to | 
tind how the name of a familiar melody eludes the 
xraxp of recollection, and cannot be caught before 
it has faded away into the notes of the next on the: 
Kat. Most Indicrous mistakes are made, and “Auld 
Lang Syne” and the “Last Rose of Summer” have 























| be easi 


‘only one who can do the second. 


plodding 
| and tails down, when, at hii 


| sighted and wore spectacles. 





HE YOUTH 





been assigned to wrong places on the liste of old. | 
time singers, in perfect good faith. | 

In one summer boarding-house where there was 
no good piano, this game was played with great 
success on a rainy evening, the piano being sup- 
planted by the sweet volce of one of the guests, 
who sang snatches of the appointed melodies, and 
wove them into one another In such a skilfal way 
as to elicit great enthusiasm, and puzzle her | 
hearers quite ag well as the piano would have done. | 





POLAR BEARS. | 


The polar bear is not a social animal; the two , 
cubs generally keep together for some time after 
they have left the mother, but In later life, asa rule. 
each travels by Itself. About the subject of the 
polar bear’s courage and ferocity, the author of 
“Polar-Bear Shooting” says there is a great diver. | 
gence of opinion, attributable to the different: 
elrcumatances In which it has been met. 


It happened several times during the German : 
expedition to the east coast of Greenland, in 1869 
70, that the crew were attacked by bears, and one | 
of the men, Birgen by name, was once dragged a 
considerable distance. 1 

He had been out in the evening to read the ther. | 
mometer, which was placed on land, and while on | 
his way back to the vessel was suddenly attacked | 
by a bear. Having no time to aim, he tried to 
frighten it with the bull’s.eye lantern which he ; 
carried; but without taking the slightest notice of | 
this, the bear threw hin down, bit him in the head, 
and then started to drag him away. i 

ills cries were heard, and his friends hastened 
to his assistance. On hearing the shots which: 
were fired with the Intention of frightening it, the 
bear retired a few paces, but returned, and seizing 
the man again, dragged him with him ata gallop 
over the uneven tee. At last it ran away for good. | 
Bérgen was badly wounded, but thanks to his thick | 
fur cap, hls head escaped belug crushed. | 









vy frightened. \ 

One of Doctor Kane's followers, who was awak. | 
ened by the growling of a bear which had put its 
head in at the tent door, resorted to the expedient 
of thrusting a box of Hghted sulphur matches 
under its nose. The bear magnanimously forbore + 
to avenge the Insult, and took itself off. ‘ 


DRIVING A HORSE. 


In dealing with horses, says a writer in the: 
Atlantic Monthly, there ure two things to be done: | 
First, to control and restrain them; secondly, to! 
stimulate and encourage them to do thelr best. 
For a dozen men that can do the first, you will find 








Sometimes this faculty crops out in unexpected 

laces. [ was once riding on the back seat of an 
open carriage drawn by two lazy horses. On the 
front seat, beside the driver, sat a Methodist 
minister, & solemn-faced person, with a long. and 
except that his upper lip was shaven, a full heard. 
He was dressed in black clothes, and altogether 
looked the very antipodes of a horsy man. 

The team were slowly along, with heads 
8 request, the reins were 
handed over to the parson. As soon ax he had 
taken them, and had uttered one quiet word of 
command, the nags seemed to be electrified; up 
went their heads and tails; ten years sipped o: 
their backs, and away they started at an. elastic 
twelve-miles-an-hour gait. 

These horses not only obeyed the minister, but 
they took pleasure in obeying him. 

It would be hard to say what Is the secret of this 
power, but I doubt if it js ever found in any man 
not posnenseg of both a strong will and a feeling 
for dumb antinals. 





ANOTHER MOON. 


A city-bred, tenement-bred youngster took his 
first excursion Into the country with a “fresh.air” 
party, says the New York Tribune. {t happened 
to be at the time of the full moon. 


Night after night the little fellow went out after 
supper and sat pon a stone behind the farmhouse, 
and watched the wondrous orb as it rose behind the 
trees. Then his week expired, and he went back 
to his tenement district. 

A year passed, and as it happened the fresh air 
fund sent the same susceptible boy to the same 
farmhouse. Supper was eaten, and he slipped out 
behind the house and made straight for the stone 
yard. But where was the moon? He 
nd looked, till finally, not in the east, but 
in the west, he discovcred a slim aflver crescent. 

The disappointment was too much for him, and 
he returned to the house, weeping. 

“Oh, it isn’t the same feller!” Te said. “It ixn't 
the same feller we had last year!” 











LUCKY PATIENT. 


The Louisville Courier.Journal tells “a true tale,” 
with a moral—against making rash promises. The 
reader may believe it, or laugh at It, as he chooses. 


A patient who had called to consult a physician 
asked how much he was to pay. 

“Three dollars,” said the doctor. 

The patient drew out a ten-dollar gold-plece. 
The doctor looked annoyed. 

“diaven’t you anything smaller?” h 

“Not a thing,” anid the patient. * 
and two nickels.” 

“Well, give me the two nickels. If I take the 
gold-plece I shall be out seven dollars.” 

Then he explained to his mystified customer that 
he had rashly promised his wife all the gold taken 
by him in the way of fees. ‘ 





thi 





POOR THING. 


The New York Recorder has this to tell of a little 
girl who had learned very early one of the Incon. 
veniences of wearing eye-glasses: 

She was at Manhattan Beach, and seemed to be 
hot more than three years old, but she was near. 

She wanted to paddle 
in the water and spoil her russet shoes. Her nurse 
had been forbidden to let her go barefoot, and 
baby began to sob. Then she cried: 

“Take ‘em off. Mary’ Take 'em off!” 

The reporter thought she referred to her shoes; 
but she went on: 

“Take off my spettaties, Mary, so I can cry!" 


MISERY SHARED. 

The Paristan beggar is generally a person of wit. 
One of this fraternity met one evening, at eight 
o'clock, a gentleman who was on his way to a 
dinner-party. 









“Have pity, monsteur, and give me a rou.” «ald 
the beggar, “for T have had no dinner to-day!" 
“Get out!” exclaimed the gentleman, “I've had 


no dinner, either!” 


“Too bad!” answered the beggar. “Make it two 


s the polar bear has been known to; ” 





sous, then, and we’ll dine together!” 
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STANLEY'S BEADING, RABBET AND MATCHING PLAYER 
No, 45. Eighteen Tools, Bits, eto. $8.00 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE DEALERS, 











“30 years in my family,” Cutler's Vexctable 
Pulmonary Balsam.—Des. Asa Wilbor. 60c. and $1. ( Ado. 
Sees 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Ado. 



















ar gt 
A Good Reputation. “Brown's Bronchial Troches" 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 

Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. [ Adr, | 
20th to 21st Street, 


O’ Neill’s NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers. 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, CHINA, GLASSs- 
WARE, HOUSE FURNISHINGS, Etc., Etc. 


SPECIAL. SPECIAL. 


Ladies’ Mackintoshes Wool Eider-down 
in Black and Blue Cashmere Serge, Wrappers. 


Double Texture, inside lining of 

Tartan Plaids, Single and Triple New Square Collar, Full Gathered 

Military Capes, all sizes. Fronts, Silk Girdle, Pinks, Blues, 
Heliotrope, Cardinal and Grays. 











Sixth Avenue, 
















Triple Cape, 


$4.98 $5.98 $2.98 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


ALL PURCHASES DELIVERED BY EXPRESS FREE OF CHARGE 
AT ANY POINT WITHIN 100 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY. 


—~Kombi Camera 
$3.50. 


“#a Makes a Picture This Size. 








Square, round or fancy shape. Takes 25 pictures in one loading 
snap shot or time exposure. The size of Camera is 14, x 2 inches 
Weight 4 0z. Carry in your pocket. All metal, silver bronze finish 


Any Boy or Girl Can Use It. 


Every instrument guaranteed. 
Indestructible. Nota plaything. 
buta practicalCamera. The Kombi, 
complete, $3.50. Roll of film (25 
exposures), 20 cents extra. Cost 
for developing roll of film (25 
pictures). 15 cents. Cost for print- | 
ing, 1 cent for each picture. | 


Pictures 1c. Each. 
Illustrated Booklet Free. 


If the Kombi is not for sale by 
your photo dealer, it will be sent 
to any address, post-paid, on re- + 
ceipt of price. 
ALFRED C. KEMPER, Manufacturer, 208 and 210 Lake St., CHICAGO. 


IECES {847 PLATED TABLE Wap 


Ra oF TROGER: Give FRE = 


e G 
With & eonegn Sweet Home” Soar 
Ys TEASPOONS; STABLE SPOONS; 


DOZEN EACH REGULAR SIZE KNIVES, FORKS pi” 
1 BUTTER KNIFE; 1 GOLD-LINED SUGAR SPOON, BEAUTIFUL PATTERN 


RARE AND (OMPLETE ASSO 
THERE IS BUT ONE QUALITY OF (COMPLET E ASS. ST ae oF 
ROGERS BROS., 1847. A1” 


“he whole world knows that it stands for the best that can be made. Every piece is warranted for ten years, and wits 
ordinary fair usage lasts foreve: 


pet Lannin’s Tan 3 





G 


YOU USE THE GOODS THIRTY 
DAYS BEFORE BILL IS DUE. 


4 


After trial you pay the retail value 
of the Soaps alone. All middlemen's 
profits are returned to you in valu 
able premiums, so well bought as to 
save you half the regular retail 
prices. The Larkin plan saves you 
half the cost. The manufacturer 
alone adds VALUE; every middle 
man adds COST. The publishers 
of this paper know every claim is 
sustained by the facts, 





Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if yon remit in advance, you will 
receive, in addition to all extras named, a nice present for the lady of the house, and shipment same day 
order is received. ‘The publishers also know that your money will be refunded without argument or com 
ment if the box or silver does not prove all expected. Booklet illustrating ten other premiums, including 
the famous Chautauqua Desk, free upon application. 
Write your order like this, TODAY—while you think of it, or cut this out and ign it: 

“You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, ONE COMBINATION BOX OF «SWEET 

4OME'’ SOAP, with extras, etc., and the ROGERS BROS.’ SILVERWARE. 
If after thirty days’ trial I find the Soaps and the Silver entirely satisfactory and as represented, 

I will remit you $10.00 ; if not, I will notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, 
making no charge for what I have used.” 


Name, ... 
Occupation, 
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Special Instructions to Our Subscribers. 


Subscription Notices. 


The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly paper of eight pages. Any increase of the 


Sending the Paper as a Gift. 


When you give a friend a subscription for THz YoutH'’s Companion please tell us it 


number of pages is a gift from the publishers. Subscription price, $1.75 a year, payable in advance. | is a gift. The paper will then be discontinued at the close of the time for which it has been paid, 


This Premium List is the regular edition of Tus Youtu's Companion for October 25, 184. 


Letters should be addressed. and drafts made, payable, to 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Avenue, Bosto~, Mans. 





Foreign Postage. 


Our subscribers should always remember that the postage on Tue YoutuH'’s COMPANION 
when sent to foreign countries is 31.00, thus making the subscription price $2.75 a year. cannot pay postmasters or news agents a cor 





Change of Address. 


When you want the address of your Companion changed 
to another street or post-office, or wish us to stop the paper, 
please write us at least two weeks in advance; and in every 
instance do not fail to give the post-office address 
where the paper has been received, also the name that 
is printed each week on the margin of Tue Youtu’s Com- 
FANION, or on the wrapper. 


Premium Credits. 


You can send for a Premium on each New Subscrip- 
tion when you send us the name, or you may complete your 
list and then select vour Premiums. 


When calling for Premiums on New Subscriptions 
placed to your credit, in every Instance give: 


1. A’ complete lst of the names, post-office 
addresses, and dates of sending of all New Subscrip- 
tions sent us since November 1, 18%. 


2. On this fist you must state when your Premium 
account was last settled; and also give the number of 
Premiums still due you. 


3. Premiums due for New Subscriptions sent us between 


November 1, 1894, and October 31, 1895, must be ordered before November 1, 1895. We 


‘and your friend will be saved the annoyance of receiving a bill for the next year’s subscription. 





Remittances. 


| Over Payments. When you find it convenient to send more than the amount called fur in 
| payment of a subscription the entire amount sent is always credited on the subscription (unless we 
are told to do otherwise), and the date of expiration of the paper is correspondingly advanced. 







‘The Companion” 
SENT FREE. 


You may promise new subscribers that if 





they subscribe in November or December 
the publishers will send “The Youth’s 
Companion” FREE FROM THE TIME 
THEIR BSCRIPTION REACHES 

OUR OFFICE until January 1, 1895, 
in addition to a full year’s sub- 
scription from that date. 








In sending money for subscriptions, etc., you must pay the cost of sending It. We 





sion for sending your money. 





“Additional”? and Postage. 


The “additional” money called for on some Premiums 
is not for postage. It represents the cost of the article offered. 
over and above the amount which we allow as a Premium. 
In all cases “additional” money must be received before 
the Premium can he sent. 





Responsibility for Lost Packages. 


While we use every precaution to ensure the delivery of 
goods by mail yet we are not responsible for any loss. We are 
able, however, by means of a system at our command, to 
guarantee the arrival of goods when 5 cents addi- 
tional are sent with the order for Premiums or Purchases. 





How to Send Money Safely by Mail. 


There are four ways by which money can be sent by mail 
at our risk—by a post-office money order, express 
money order, or a bank check or draft; and when 
neither of these can be procured by registered letter. If 
you send money in any other way it inust be at your own risk. 


Silver should never be sent through the mails. It is almost sure to wear a hole through 


cannot assure the forwarding of any Premium named in this List after the expiration of that date. | the envelope and be lost. Whoever sends silver to us must do it at his own risk. 





Very Special Instructions. 


Special Notice. 


In forwarding money always include the entire amount you need to 


send in your money order, check or draft, and thus avoid the necessity of enclosing any additional 


‘To New Subscribers. Subscriptions to THe Companion can begin at any time during the year. 


All selections of Premi 
Premium Lists of previous dates. 





value of the Premiums. 


When you send a subscription state whether it is new, a renewal or a transfer. 


8 must be made from this Premium List, and not from 
All Premiums are to be selected by subscribers themselves, 
and not by us. Subscribers cannot apply towards postage or ‘“additional’’ money any part of the | 


amount in stamps. Stamps cannot be received in payment of subscriptions. 





Packing Charges on Premiums. 


Whenever «a number of articles ordered as Premiums are to be shipped by express we 


require from 10 cents to 25 cents for packing. If the subscriber sends more money than will be 


Send your New Subscriptions and the payment for each subscription as you get them. 
We cannot enter a new subscription on our books until payment is made for it. 


When you write regarding your subscription, or send New Subscriptions, or order 
Premiums, be sure and give the name which is printed each week on the margin or wrapper of | 


your paper, also be sure to give the name of the post-office from which you take the paper. , 


This is necessary that we may find your name on our books. 


If one member of a houschold is a subscriber to THe YoutuH's Companion, any member 
of that same household may work for Preminimns, but when such a worker writes us, the name 
printed on the margin or wrapper of the paper coming to the household must always be given. way. 


A New Offer. 


If you will send us one new subscription, with your renewal for 
one year, we will accept 82.60 in payment for both subscriptions. 


Notice.—To take advantage of this offer a subscriber must send us the 
two subscriptions at the same time and in one letter. 


separately the discount will not be allowed. 


g 
a 
a 
g 
% 
a 
% 
This offer is extraordinary in its reward for getting one new subscriber. g 
Because of its liberality the new subscription will not entitle the sender to a 
any of the regular premiums that are offered in this Premium List. For A “ 
the same reason this new subscription cannot be counted toward any other 5 

offer of premiums or presents or for the gift of gold. “gj 

4 

g 

“4 





Conditions Under Which 


; meeded the balance will be refunded. 
we require, in addition to the packing charges, 35 cents for cartage to depot. 


If the Premiums are ordered to be shipped by freight 





Delays in Transportation. 


If the Premiums or Purchases you have ordered are not received as soon as expected, do not feel 


unduly anxious, nor write us at once. Allow a reasonable length of time for delays, and then write, 


If sent 


Roe. 


An Easy Way to Pay Your Subscription. 


Offer A. For one new subscriber, with $1.75 in payment therefor, 
we will renew your subscription to Tur Companion for five months. 


Offer B. For two new subscribers, with $3.50 in payment therefor, 
we will renew vour subscription to THE Companion for one whole year. 


These are such liberal offers that new subscriptions sent under them will 
not entitle the sender to a Premium in addition theretv. Under Offer A 
such new subscribers will, however, be allowed to count towards the Offers 
on the preceding page for the second and third new subscription, and 
towards the gift of gold; while under Offer B new subscriptions can count 
only toward the third new subscription and the gift of $2.50 in gold. 


giving the date of your order, the amount enclosed, and also how the money was sent. 


The goods may have been sent by express tu save expense, or because it was the safer 
Please inquire, therefore, at both the express-office and post-office before writing us. 



















Premiums are Offered. 


Premiums offered in this List may be PURCHASED by any one, whether a subscriber or not. 


1. A Premium cannot be given for less than a full year’s subscription to Tie Comraxton. | this is only a transfer and not a new subscription. This change of the name on our books, simply, 


2. Premiums are given to subscribers only: that is, to those persons whose names are 
already on our books. Any person who has sent us his name with $1.75 is considered a 
subscriber, even though the first copy of the paper has not yet been sent him. 


3. A Premium cannot be given to any one for sending his own name, or the name of a | 
member of his own household, since neither time nor effort is required to secure the subscription ; 
but as soon as one has become a subscriber himself he can immediately receive a Premium for 


every additional new subscription sent us. 


5. A Premium cannot be allowed on a transfer of subscription. 


honsehold has re 





ived Tur Youtu's Comvanxton this year, and it is decided that the paper shall 
come next year in the name of another member of the same household, it ust be remembered that 








does not increase the number of our subscribers, and we cannot give a Premium for it. 


6. Premiums are not given to newsdealers, publishers, newspaper club agents or 
canvassers. nor to those who secure subscribers by their aid. 


7. Premiums are not given to those who get their paper from week to week at a news- 
stand or of a newadealer, but to those subscribers only whose names are on our books. 


8. The merit of the paper alone must be the only inducement offered to secure sulwcribers, 


jand Premiums cannot be given to one who takes less than $1.75 for a year's subscription, or who 
4. A Premium cannot be given under any circumotances for the reuewal of a subscription. | offers a gift of any kind to secure subscribers. 


If a member of a 
by the old) subscriber direct. 





9. The names of new subscribers. on which Premiums are expected, must be sent to us 
Should a new 
instead of hy the one who solicited the subscription, a premium cannot be allowed for it. 


subscription be sent hy the new subscriber himelf, 











No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 
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Ridpath’s Illustrated History of the United States. 


i 
DA 
oh 


a | 
‘an 





Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 20 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.25, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 

This work of Doctor Ridpath was written as a centennial history, and its 300,000 copies soli attest its 
immediate approval by the people. It has been recently revised, enlarged and written up to date. 

Its five grand divisions are: 1st, The North American Aboriginees; 2d, The Period of Discovery from 
986 to 1607; 3, The Period of Colonization, down to 1775; 4th, The Revolution and the Confederation, 


oO , 


| 


No American home, however humble, can afford to be without some readable, authentic and patriotic 
narrative of the atruggtes and triumphe of that land whose name, through all the world, means liberty. 
Its illustrations are a striking feature. 1ts chronological charts suminarize the leading events of our 
history. Its maps bring out just what one wishes to know of our earlier history. Its appearance ta all 
that can be desired. S.ze 7% x 6, and 144 inches thick; binding, strong cloth; fair paper; large type. 
This History formerly sold at 34.00. We have becn able to secure it at such rates that we can make 


to 1789. 5th, The National Period, down to and including a portion of the present administration. 


Portrait Reliefs of Noted Men. 


Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Dickens, Hawthorne, Tennyson, 
Lowell, Browning, Emerson, 
Carlyle, Thackeray, Poe. 

Any one given only to COMPAN- 
10N subscribers for one new sub- 
scriber. See Conditions, page 478. 
Any one Portrait Relief sold for 
$1.00. Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. 

‘These are all authentic portraits, 
finely executed in relief on strong 
plaster, with a rich, old ivory 
finish, 

For decorating the home and 
making it attractive nothing is 
morc suitable than these beautiful 
Portrait Reliefs. They are works of art, and worthy of a prominent 
place in every home. Size of each Portrait Relief 63, x 8 inches. 





Fenno’s Elocution and Speaker. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 15 cents for postage and packing. Sce Conditions, page 
478. Sold for 8 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 

This valuable Speaker and Educator should be owned by every 
person ambitious to become an orator. It not only contains the 





choicest pieces for public reading and declamation, but also a 
treatise on the Education of the Human Voice,” by F. A. Fenno, of 
the National School of Oratory. These various subjects all em- 
braced In one volume. Over 150 selections; cloth bound; 414 pages. 


Photographic Views of the World. 











Washington in Our Public Schools. 


In 1893 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION organized and led a movement 
for placing portraits of Washington in our Public Schools. 





Like the Flag movement, it has eveiywhere captured the hearts 
of our patriotic citizens. Patriotic organizations, veterans of the 
war, the Blue and Gray, have joined in thus honoring Washington 
and the Public Schools. 

The movement is growing, and, like the ‘Flag over the Public 
School,” will in time extend throughout the entire land. 

The best portrait for the purpose is the one made by Elson from 
Stuart’s Athenzum portrait. Size, mounted on heavy plate paper, 
28x 38 inches. Price $5.00; or framed in 4-inch quartered oak, $10.00. 

In order that every school throughout the land, however small, 
may possess a reliable portrait of Washington, and as some of the 
smaller country schools cannot easily raise the money for the 
regular edition, the publishers have brought out a special edition. 
Although not equal in quality to the photogravures, still it {sa 
most excellent portrait. It is printed on 22 x 28 heavy paper. 

The price, unframed, is 50 cents each, postage and packing 25 
cents extra; ina substantial oak frame, cased and ready to ship, 
$2.50. Sent by cxpress, charges paid by receiver. 

A Successful Plan. On receipt of 4 cents in stamps we will 
send you 100 miniature portraits of Washington. 

With those miniature portraits of Washington any school can easily 
raise the money with which to purchase the large fine engraving 
of Washington. Hundreds of schools followed this plan last year. 








A Gallery of 12 


the above remarkable offer. Our history ia all here. Every patriotte youth in the land should read it. 


Building of the “Red, White and Blue.” 


Given only to COMPAN = = ~ 
ION subecribers for two 
mew subscribers; or for 
one new subscriber and 
‘18 cents additional. See 
Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for $1.70. Sent by 
express, charges paid by 
receiver. Shipping 
weight 4 Ibs. 

This apparatus is de- 
signed for use in the celebration of Washington’s birthday, or other 
patriotic exercises. It consists of a metal flag, enameled in colors, 
with its field, stars and stripes detachable. Length of flag, 28 inches. 

The exercise consists in “ building ” up the flag, by placing In their 
proper positions the fleld, stripes and stars, with appropriate 
explanatory remarks, and musical selections. 

A programme containing description of the * Building of the Red, 
White and Blue,” sent tu any address, free. 





Flags for the ‘Little Red Schoolhouse.” 


Tn 1888 ‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION inaugurated the general Public 
School Flag movement. Since that time, the raising of the Flag 
over the Public School has become a national custom. We are 
prepared to furnish United States Flags at the following rates: 

Size, 6 x 4 feet, $2.75, postage and packing 25 cents extra; 
| 9x6 feet, $4.50, postage and packing 35 cents extra; 12 x 7!; feet, 
| $6.25; 15 x 9 feet, $8.25; 20 x 10 feet, $12.25; 21 x 12 feet, $14.50. The 
| four largest sizes must go by express, charges paid by receiver. 


| 








Thexe Flags are made of the best standard bunting, same as 
used by the Government. Samples of material, free. 

A canvas bag in which to keep the flag when not in use will be 
sent with the four largest sizes without additional expense. We 
can aleo supply gilt balls, halyards and trucks. Send for price list. 


8 Instructive Views. 





Educational Travel. 


Some of the Views. 











Educational travel is one of the late features of popular instruction. In these times comparatively | Here are some of the scenes to which this Gallery of Views will take its possessor: Cities, public 
few people can afford the money or time necessary for extended trips. To such this book will be of | buildings, cathedrals, street scenes, mosques, churches, temples, castles, lakes, mountains, rivers, falls, 
special interest because it is next to seeing the places themselves. cafions, geysers, fountains, parks, towers, ruins and pyramids, palaces and huts, tropical scenery 

The book here offered consists of a “photographic journey around the world.” It is 8x11 inches in| and snowcapped peaks, instantaneous views of people in many countrie 
size, strongly bound in cloth and contains 256 pages. The views are each 644 x 8 inches in size. On the| The work complete, given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 25 cents for 


ach view is an historical and descriptive sketch, clearly and concisely written. | postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.50, postage and packing 25 cents extra, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No Premium given for one’s own Subscription. 





Trowbridge’s 


Most Popular Books: Cudjo’s Cave, The Three Scouts, Etc. 


Cudjo’s Cave. This is Trowbridge’s mas. 


Any one of the four volumes given only to 
COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 15 cents additional, with 15 cents for 


terplece, ‘aad a story which in its thrilling narra- 
tive, noble lessons, deep pathos and laughable 


postage and packing. 
478. 
packing 15 cents extra. 


The Three Scouts. The scene is uid in 
Tennessee. It is a startling account of scout life 
This book will hold 


on the Southern frontier. 


See Conditions, page 
One volume sold for $1.00, postage and 


the reader spellbound until finished. It 


among our best books of adventure. 
covers, embossed in ink and gold; 


over 380 pages. 
The Drummer Boy. 


This book relates the 


Cloth 
contains 


fa 


stirring adventures of a drummer boy in the late tf 
keenest interest 


war. 


We follow him with 
through camp and battle-field, on gunboat, in hospital, and back Into active service again. The book is 


Neighbor Jackwood. This 





incident, ramks next to Mre. Stowe’s “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.” Penn, the Quaker schoolmaster; 
Carl, with his innocent Dutch face but shrewd 
head; Virginia, the fair; Pomp and Cudjo and 
their wonderful cave beneath the Tennessee 
Mountains,— these are but a hint of the fasci- 
nating characters. 

Then the midnight feathered visitor; the 
secret drillings in the cellar; the rejected suitor; 
the forest fire; the fight in the cave; a traitor 
betrayed,— these are but a tithe of the thrilling 
scenes in this book. Cloth bound, embossed in 
black and gold; 502 pages; good paper and type. 


story deals with the New England life of a past generation. The 


full of the spontaneous humor which characterizes Trowbridge’s stories. There are few boys whom it | plot vibrates from the Green Mountains in the North to Mobile tn the South, and is intensely interest 


will not interest. Illustrated ; 334 pages; cloth bound; embossed in ink and gold; good paper and type. | Ing. 


The Hoosier Schoolboy. By Edward Eggleston. 





The Life of Kit Carson. By John S. C. Abbott. 


The book is well printed on good paper; cloth bound; embossed in black and gold; 414 pages. 


The Third Alarm. 


Given only to COMPANION subscrib- 


By James L. Ford. 





notold men. The influence of the story is for good. Cloth bound, 
with embossed cover; large print and good paper. 


Given only to COMPANION eubscrib- 
ers for one new subscriber and 10 
cents for postage and packing. See 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for 9 cts., 
postage and packing 10 cts. extra. 

Almost any boy or girl who likes 
a bright, sparkling story of school 
life in the Hooster State, full of fun 
and humor, will read this book with 
delight. 

It ia very much after the style of 
the ‘Hoosier Schoolinaster,” al- 
though in no way connected with 
that story. The author accepts the 
fact that “boys will be boys” and 


It contains 





ers for ome new subscriber and 25 
cents additional, with 20 cents for 
postage and packing. See Condi- 
tions, page 478. Sold for $1.10, post- 
age and packing 20 cents extra. 

To the average boy a soldier, sailor, 
or a fireman is an object of profound 
veneration. The heroism of the fire- 
men, however, is much less frequently 
portrayed in boys’ booke than that of 
the two classes first mentioned. 

“The Third Alarm” is a story of the 
New York City Fire Department. It is 
written in a bright, clear style. The 
plot is fascinating, and increases in 
Interest as the story goes on. The book 





tive full-page iMustrationa; 181 pages. Size of book 7!z x 5'; Inches. 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster. By Edward Eggleston. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
‘and 15 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for 85 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 
This is the thrilling story of a life passed among the perils of the 
West, at atime when it was for the most part a trackless wilderness. 





Given only to COMPANION sub. } Kit Carson was born in 1809; when he died he had become one of the 


scribers for 


one new subscriber | most renowned of American hunters and pioneers. His blograpby 


is handsomely bound in cloth, with gold titles, and decorated in 
colors. It contains 388 pages tugether with 20 full-page attractive 
illustrations; size 5'; x 8 inches; good paper and clear type. 


Two Books for Boys. 
Jan of the Windmill; We and the World. 


By Mrs. Juliana H. Ewing. 


This book 1s one of Edward Eggleston’s best. 





and 15 cents additional, with 10 | 
cents for postage and packing. 

See Conditions, page 478. Sold 

for $1.00, postage and packing 

10 cents extra. 

Probably to many of our adult , 
readers the name of this story 
brings up pleasant recollections, j 
It has been read with the most tn. | 
tense interest at many thousands | 
of tlresides. 

The young schoolmaster, Bud,” | 
and his “best licks,” Httle “Shocky”’ | 
and “Hannah,” are characteristic 
and well-remembered friends. 
Bound in cloth; 








gold embossed; 226 pages; 29 illustrations; good paper and type. 


The Circult Rider. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for 


one new subscriber and 25 cents additional, with 15 cents for 
postage and packing. Sce Conditions, page 478. Sold for 1.10, 
postage and packing 15 cents extra. This story is a faithful pict- 
ure of social life in the West at the commencement of this century. 


The Story of John 





G. Paton. 

a Given only to Com. 
PANION 
for one new subscrib- , 


tional, with 15 cents 
for postage and, 
packing. See Condi- 
tions, page 478. Sold 
for 21.10, postage and | 





packing 15 cents 
extra, | 
This ts the tory of | 
the famous missionary 
to the New Hebrides | 
Islands. Tliy_ more | 
than thirty years 
among the South Sea | 
cannibajs seem one i 





constant succession of strange incidents, startling adventure and 


miraculous escapes. 


The book ts equally interesting to young and 


old, and while of absorbing interest 1s uplifting in its influence. | 
Cloth binding; 397 pages; 45 fine half-tone illustrations; clear type. , 


Boots and Saddles; Following the Guidon. 





Either volume given only to 
COMPANION subscribers for one 
new subscriber and 30 cents 
additional, with 15 cents for 
postage and packing. See Con- 
ditions, page 478. Either yolume 
sold for $1.25, postage and pack- 
ing 15 cents extra. 

Boots and Saddles contains 
the thrilling story of the army 
life of General G. A. Custer, and Ia 
written by his brave wife, who 
followed blm so faithfully to the | 
end, The account Is given with 
all the vividness and pathos of an! 
eye-witness. 312 pages. Hand- 
somely bound, and contains a | 
map of the Black Hills country | 
and a portrait of General Custer. 


Following the Guidon is also 


possesses all the fascination of a novel. 


The Oregon Trail. 


By Francis Parkman. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber, 


with 15 cents for postage and packing. 
478. 





“The Oregon Trail” has been pronounced by a well-known 
subscribers | journal, “The most entertaining book of Indian travel extant.” 
, This book tells the adventures of two young men (one of them 
erand 25 cents addi- | Mr. Parkman himself) in the far West, and what they saw of wild, 
Graphic in description and of thrilling interest. 
Hest of all, it is true in every line, wholesome tn tone, and written 
by a master of Hterary expression, aa well as a distinguished 
Handsomely bound in cloth and 


untamed nature. 


traveller and close observer. 


See Conditions, page 
Sold for 8 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


finely illustrated by Remington, 381 pages; author's edition. 


Four Books of Frontier Life. 


Planting the Wilderness, The Young Pioneers, The Cabin 
on the Prairie, Twelve Nights in a Hunter’s Camp. 


Paper bound. 


Given 


Cloth bound; 348 pages. | 





only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 25 , 


cents for postage and packing. 


Price, per single copy, 30 cents, post-paid. 


See Conditions, page 478. The 
four books sold for 8 cents, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 
The books are paper 


bound, contain from 250 to 330 pages, with numerous illustrations. | 





Planting the Wiiderne: 
Virginian once sought a new home for his family. 








» In the Obio Valley an unfortunate 


This bvok tells 


of their cabin and log-fort life, of flerce battles and sieges, and of 


final peace and prosperity. 256 pages. 


The Cabin on the Prairie. By Dr. C. 
esting story of frontier life on the great prairies. 


Twelve Nights In a Munters Camp. Givesa truthful record 


H. Pearson. An inter. | 
300 pages. 


| seribers for one 


Both books given only to COMPAN- 
JON subscribers for one new sub- 
scriber and 13 cents for postage 
and packing. See Conditions, page 
478. Both books sold for 75 cents, 
postage and packing 15 cts. extra, 

The young lost one of their choice 
story-tellers when Mrs. Ewing’s pen 
was laid down. Since her death her 
works have an increased value. She 


; had a close hold on the hearts of both 


children and adults. 

The books offered were written for 
boys. They are great heurt-educa- 
tors. Their influence for good is far. 
reaching. We can recommend them, 
believing that the high moral tone 
of the stories will abide in the life 





of the reader as a power for good. Cloth bound; emboszed ; printed 


on good paper and illustrated. 


books. 


About 520 pages in the two 
The style of binding Is different from that shown in the cut. 


A Voyage in the “Sunbeam.” By Lady Brassey. 


Given only to 
COMPANION sub. 


new subscriber and 
20 cents for post- 
age and packing. 
See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for 80 
cents, postage and 
packing 20 cents 
extra, 

‘This is a true ac- 
count of an eleven 





months’ voyage on the yacht Sunbeam” along the coasts of South 
| America, the South Sea Islands and China. Cloth, 475 pages; 30 
illustrations. Intensely interesting and rich in startling adventure. 


On Wheels and How | Came There. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 


and 15 cents for postage and packing. 


See Conditions, page 





| Sold for 85 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


This is a true and interesting story, told by himself, of a young 
soldier boy’s two years of active service in the late Civil War. 


Cloth bound; 338 pages; illustrated. 


The Boys of ’61. 


Given only to 
COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one 
new subscriber and 
25 cents addi- 
tional, with 25 
cents for postage 
and packing. Sce 
Conditions, page 
478. Sold for $1.25, 
postage and pack- 
ing 25 cents extra. 

“The Boys of ’61, 
or Four Years of 
Fighting,” is written 
by “Carleton,” the 
well-known war 
correspondent. 


By “Carleton” (C. C. Coffin). 





Custer, the widow of the dead hero. It pictures with the same , Of frontier Mfc. 


written by 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. ; 


The stories are told around the camp-fires of a 


realistic touch the ecenes of army life on the plains and in the moun. | Western hunting party. 268 pages; Mlustrated. 


tain fastnesses of the far West. 


and Saddles.” 


Bound uniformly with “Boots | 
Contains 341 pages and 16 full-page {\\ustrations. 


The Young Pioneers. By the author of “The Cabin on the 
Prairie.” Incidents relate to one of the early settlers of Minnesota. 





| Im this volume he 
; gives in vivid detail 
his personal observations, from the first batsle of Bull Run to the 
fall of Richmond. It makes a very large book, 9 x 7 inches in size, 
1 and containing 568 pages together with 90 original illustrations. 


ee 





No Premiums given for transfer Subscriptions. THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. a 








Books of Adventure, of Travel, and of School and Army Life. 


In Arctic Seas. 


WAKTCSus | 


we Vovace ona tare \ 


Account of the Peary Expedition. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for two new subscribers and 30 cents 
for postage and packing; or for one 
new subscriber and 50 cents additional, 
with 30 cents for postage and pack- 
ing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold 
for $1.45, postage and packing 30/ 
cents extra. | 

This book tells of the voyage of the 
“Kite” to McCormick Bay, where Peary 
established his headquarters; of the 
winter spent by the Peary party in 
Greenland; of Peary’s famous journey 
across the ice cap; and of the second voyage of the “Kite.” The 
accounts have the fascination of a romance. Beautifully bound in 
cloth and gold; profusely illustrated; best of paper; 524 pages. 
Written by Robert N. Keely, surgeon to the expedition, and Dr. G. 
G. Davis. 

The recent departure of Licutenant Peary and his brave wife for 
the scenes of thelr former explorations increases the interest in 
this book of all lovers of enterprise, endurance and fortitude. 





George Alfred Henty’s Books. 


Any one of the following books given 
for one new subscriber and 15 cents 


; James Grant. 





for postage and packing. Sce Con- 
ditions, page 478. Sold for 8 cents per | 
volume, postage and packing 15 | 
cents extra. 

A Tale of Waterloo, With Lee in 
Virginia, In Freedom’s Cause, In 
the Reign of Terror, With Wolfe in 
Canada, The Lion of St. Mark, | 
With Clive in India, Under Drake's | 
Flag, By England’s Aid, By Pike 
and Dyke. \ 

There is probably no living English 
writer of atories for boys more popular 
His stories are invariably instructive 
and entertaining. Handsumely bound in cloth, with black and silver 
sides. The type is large, and the paper excellent. Finely illustrated. 





My Days and Nights on the Battlefield; 
Following the Flag; Winning His Way. By “Carleton.” | 


The three books given only to COMPANION subscribers for one 
new subscriber and 10 cents additional, with 20 cents for post- 
age and packing. See Conditions, page 478. Svuld for 90 cente, 
postage and packing 20 cents extra. | 


My Days and Nights on the Battlefield. This book tells of | 
the causes which led to the Civil War, and contains vivid accounts 
of the important battles of the first year. 





Following the Flag describes the battles of Ball’s Bluff, Fair 
Oaks, Mechanicsville, Gaines’s Mills, Malvern, Antietam and several 
others. 


Winning His Way is a story of village and army life, and is one 
of the most fascinating of boys’ books. 

These books are written by “Carleton,” a well-known war corre- 
spondent of the Boston Journal. They deal almost exclusively with 
army life and battle scenes, with which Mr. Coffin was so familiar. 
Cloth bound; good paper; Illustrated; 906 pages in the three books. 


| booka offered comprise some of thelr must popular stories, 





Tenting on the Plains. By Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 15 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, p: 
478. Sold for 8 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 





TENTING=—==> 
ON THE PLAINS 








This is a book descriptive of army life in Texas and Kansas. It 
is written by the wife of the lamented General Custer, and is fully | 
the equal of her famous book, “Boots and Saddles.” It describes | 
the experiences of General and Mrs. Custer, and the pleasant, un- | 
pleasant and humorous side of camp life, as well as its many thrill: | 
ing adventures. An absorbing book; well illustrated; 403 pages. 









Popular Books of Adventure. | 


Any two of the following volumes given only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one new subscriber and 20 cents for postage and 
packing. Sec Conditions, page 478. Price of each volume, 50 
cents, post-paid. ‘The volumes are as follows: 





Young Yuagers, Giraffe Hunters, Boy Hunters, Bush Boys, 
Cuff Climbers, Forest Exiles, Ocean Waifs, Plant Hunters; 
these eight books by Capt. Mayne Reld. Also The Fire Brigade, - 
The Red Erie, two bouks by R. M. Ballantyne. Dick Rodney, by | 
Hendricks the Hunter, Peter the Whaler, 

Shore to Ocean, The Midshipman, Young Foresters; five books ' 
by W. H. G. Kingston. Life of Daniel Boone, by George C. Hill. 


These books are bound in cloth, and in a uniform and attractive 
style. The authors are well-known writers of adventure and the 





Afloat in the Forest; Desert Home. | 


Both volumes given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 30 cents for postage and packing. Sce Conal- 
tions, page 478. The two volumes soll for 75 cents, postage and 
packing 25 cents extra, One volume sold for 60 cents, post-paid. 





Afioat in the Forest. Few stories have ever more protitably 
entertained and thrilled a large audience of readers than “Afloat in 
the Forest,” written by Capt. Mayne Reid. 

An English family was lost on a boat in one of the flooded forest» 
of Brazil during the great overflow of the Amazon. The boat drifts 
among the tree-tops, where it is finally wrecked. The family take 
refuge on an immense log, upon which they drift for many weeks. | 
On this log begins a series of surprising adventures. 


Desert Home is Mayne Reid’s great story of American adven- 
ture. It gives a most vivid and thrilling account of the wanderings 
and adventures of a lost family in the Great American Desert. 

‘The story is instructive, and holds one spellbound. Capt. Mayne 
Reld has been justly called the “king of story-tellers.” Over 
400 pages; 12 full-page illustrations; bound in cloth; embossed. | 


Two World-Renowned Books. 
Oxford; Tom Brown at Rugby. Two Volumes. 


Tom Brown at 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 25 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for 80 cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra. Single 
volume sold for 60 cents, post-paid. 





Tom BRO! 
;CHOOL DAYS 











These popular books are Hlustrated with stirring engravings, 
Such copies are not found in bookstores, except at high prices 





Tom Brown at Rugby shows how Tom suffered as a boy and 
endured rough usage, overcame temptations, and advanced from 
step to step through the school. 


Tom Brown at Oxford is of even greater fascina 
haye 4 wholesome influence and should be wide! 
books are cloth bound; handsomely illustrated; 





ion. It will 
ulated. The 
nd 540 pag 






Perseverance Island, or the Modern Robinson Crusoe. 





Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 
15 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for 85 cents, postage and pa cents extra. 












This book is written by Dou| It gives a thrilling 
story of the shipwreck of the “Good Luck,” and the escape of one 
man only to an uninhabited island in the South Pacific. 
It shows how this man secured for himself the comforts 
also tells how he makes a water-wheel, an iron furnace, a submarine | 
boat propelled by goats, and other highly ingenious devices; also 
how he finally ¢ 3 pages; fully illustrated; cloth bound. 
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Sheridan’s Troopers on the Border. 


Given only to COMPANION eub- 
ecribers for one new eubscriber 
and 15 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for 75 cents, postage and 
packing 15 cents extra. 

The forty-one chapters of this 
fascinating book contain a narra- 
tive of a six months’ campaign of 
General Sheridan against the re- 
fractory Indians of the far West. 

There are enough interesting ad- 
ventures and hair-breadth escapes 
in this book to fill a score of ordi- 
biry novels. Not the least of their 
merits 13 the one that they can be 
relied upon as true. 

The old conditions of life on the 
border are fast passing away. To 
every American, then, this book will be of unusual interest and 
profit. The book is handsomely bound and illustrated; 308 pages. 





Tom Sawyer Abroad. By Mark Twain. 


Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new sub 
ecriber and 25 cents addition- 
al, with 15 cents for postage 
and packing. See Conditions, 
page 47%. Sold for $1.25, post- 
age and packing 15 cents 
extra. 

In this new work by Mark 
Twain a western professor in- 
vents a wonderful flying-ma 
chine. In the course of time the 
inventor and bis two compan. 
ions start on .heir journey over 
the Atlantic Ocean and finally 
land in Africa. 

The opportunities for thrilling 
and humorous situations can 
readily be Imagined. The in- 
terest never lags, the humor is 
spontaneous, and there are 
many strong, pathetic touches in the buok. Cloth bound, with gilt 
titles; handsomely illustrated with 27 fine full-page half-tone en 
gravings from drawings by Dan Beard; 240 pages; size 6x 8 inches. 





Four Books of Adventure for Boys. 
Paper bound; illustrated covers; over 1000 pages. 


All four books given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 25 cents for postage and packing. See Condl- 
tions, page 478. The four volumes sold for 8 cents, postage and 
packing 25 cents extra. 





His Own Master; Bound in Honor. These two booke are 
written by J. T. Trowbridge. They are full of life and humor, and 
intensely Interesting to boys. Over 600 pages in the two books: 
paper bound. 


The Young Defenders; Boys of the Wilderness. By Elijah 
Kellogg. Both books give vivid accounts of early ptoneer life, and 
of struggles to establish a home amid savage beasts and more savage 
men. Bound tn paper, uniform with the two preceding books, and 
very Interesting. 

No further evidence than their authors’ names fs needed to prove 
the superior quality of these books, both in style and moral tone 


Ocean Rovers; Red Cloud;: Jack Archer. 


‘Three books given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new 
ber and 20 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, 
Sold for 80 cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra, 















Thes three well-known books by well-known authors: Ocean 

Rovers, by Louis Rousselet; Red Cloud, by Lieut.-Col. Butler; 
and Jack Archer, by Henty. They are each of absorbing interest, 
and profusely illustrated with full-page cuts. These books were 
sold for $1.50 each, but by having a new and cheaper 
issued we are able to offer them at the remarkably low 

gure given above. Cloth bound; attractively embossed in black. 






















THE YOUTH 





COMPANION. 


Premiums given to old Subscribers only. 








Attractive Books for Young Ladies and the Family. 


Frances H. Burnett. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. Given, 
only to COMPANION subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 50 cents ad- 
ditional, with 20 cents for postage 
and packing. See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for 81.40, postage and 
packing 20 cents extra, | 
The book takes first rank among 
children’s classics. We offer a beau- 
tiful edition, on heavy paper, with 25 
elegant illustrations by Birch. Nicely | 
bound fn cloth; 8!; x 7 inches in ize. 


Two Books by Mrs. 





Sara Crewe. Given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for one new sub- 
scriber and 15 cente for postage and. 
See Conditions, paze 478. Sold for 75 cents, postage 





packing. 
and packing 15 cents extra. | 
This book will cultivate the better qualities of young lives, and 


leave a deep and lasting impression on their minds. Beautifully | 
iMustrated; clearly printed on heavy paper; cloth bound; hand. | 
somely embossed in black and gold. Size of book 81; x 7 inches. 


Eizht Cousins. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Gtven only to Com. 
PANION — subscribers 
for one new sub. 
ecriber and 25 cents 
additional, with 15 
cents for postage 
and packing. Sce 
Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for $1.10, postage 
and packing 15 cents 
extra. 

This is one of Miss 
Alcott's most fasei- 
nating books. It isacharming story of home life. The attractive 
characters and thrilling incidents will be sure to interest the reader. 
She interests the old and captivates the hearts of the young. Cloth 
bound; embossed; 291 pages; full-page illustrations. 





Little Women; Little Men. 


Either volume given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 25 cents additional, with 15 cents for postage and 
packing. Sold for $1.10, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


By Louisa M. Alcott. 


Little Wom- 
en. A story of 
intense Interest 
both to old and 
young. Ought to 
be in every li- 
brary. Who has 
not read about 
the four Little 
Women, — Meg, 
Jo, Beth and 
Amy? Whodoes 
not want to read 
about them 
again? 

The story and 
its author need no further introduction. Two volumes bound In one; 
632 pages; full-page illustrations. 


Little Men. ‘What a charming story!” So everybody says 
who reads “ Little Men; or Life at Plumfield with Jo’s Boys.” 

You will be deeply interested In this natural picture of boy life. 
No description can co it justice; the book must be read; 376 pages. 





Six Girls. A Home Story. By Fannie Belle Irving. 


Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new sub- 
scriber and 16 cents for post- 
age and packing. See Con- 
ditions, page 478. Sold for | 
8) cents, postage and pack- 
ing 15 cents extra, 

This book gives the home 
life of six girls; the oldest of 
them, Beatrice, is a favorite; 
the next girl, pretty as a 
picture, with a fine voice for 
singing; another is an artist; 
then come the twins, Kitty 
and Kat, who ure very natu. 
ral girls; and lastly, little 
Jean, with her flower-like 
face and poor, crooked back. 

To help and guide these 
young lives was the dear, loving mother, who called them her 
“steps;” and the strong, helpful father, who romped and played 
with them, and called Kitty and Kat “bis boys.” 445 pages; 8 illus. 








Four Books by Sophie May. paper Bound. 


All given only to 
COMPANION sub- 
ecribers for one new 
subscriber and 10 
cents additional, 
with 30 cents for 
postage and pack- 
ing. Sold for 90cts., 
postage and pack- 
ing 30 cents extra, 

These four books 
by Sophie May com. 
prise The Doctor's 
Daughter, Quin- 
nebasset Girla, Our 
Helen, and Asbury 
Twins. : 
There is of course no need of our praising the writings of this | 
well-known author. The number of her books we have used attests . 
her popularity. Seldom, however, have these booka been offered | 
in such an inexpentive form. They are bound in paper covers 
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nd printed on good stock ; «Ize 71; x5 inches; clear type; illustrated. 


Ten Books by Mary J. Holmes. Paper Bound. 


Any four of these volumes given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 15 cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478. Any four of the volumes sold for 8% 
cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. Any single volume 
sold for 25 cents, post-paid. 


Lena Rivers. Ethelyn's Mistake. 


English Orphans. 


Darkness and Daylight. 
Millbank. Edith Lyle. 
Tempest and Sunshine. 


Marian Grey. 


Rose Mather. Cameron Pride. 


a 
ok 





Mra. Mary J. Holmes is well known a4 a writer of popular novels. 
Her works have had a combined sale of over a million copies. 

A critic has sald of her: “Mrs. Holmes isa peculiarly pleasant 
and fascinating writer. Her books are always entertaining, and she 
has the rare faculty of enlisting the sympathy and affections of her 
readers, and of holding their attention to her pages, with deep and 
abrorbing interest.” 

Another says: “Mrs. Holmes’s stories are universally read. Her 
admirers are numberless. Her characters are always life-like.” 

The edition we offer is paper-bound. These same books, bound in 
cloth, are sold by dealers for $1.50 each. 


Three Popular Books. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Jo's Boys; Jack and Jill; An Old-Fashioned Girl. 


Any one of these volumes given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 26 cents additional, with 15 cents for 
postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. Any one of 
these volumes sold for $1.10, postage and packing 15 cents 
extra. 


Jo’s Boys. “Jo’s Boys, and How They Turned Out,” 1s a sequel 
to “Little Men.” In it she bids good-bye to all Jo’s boys that so 
filled the heart and life of Mrs. Jo. The book is as charming and 
interesting as either “Little Men” or “Little Women.” 





Jack and Jill, Every person who loves Miss Alcotv’s charming 
storics will read “Jack and Jill” with keen delight. It is beauti- 
fully flluetrated and bound in cloth, uniform with the rest of her 
books described on thts page. 


An Old-Fashioned Girl. We have sent our subscribers many 
thousands of these books. Polly, the old-fashioned girl, teaches 
many noble lessons of true womanly beauty and modesty. The 
book {s helpful, inspiring and captivating. 

Attractively bound in cloth, uniform with the other books of Miss 
Alcott’s found on this page. 378 pages; illustrated; size 5x7 inches. 





Under the Lilacs; Rose in Bloom. Two Volumes. 


By Louisa M. Alcot. 


Either volume given only to 
COMPANION subscribers for one 
new subscriber and 25 cents 
additional, with 15 cents for 
postage and packing. See Con- 
ditions, page 478. Either volume 
sold for $1.10, postage and pack- 
ing 15 cents extra. 

Louisa M. Alcott’s famous 
books always appeal to our sub- 
scribers and they never fa 
nder the Lil 


























satisfy 





“Rose in Bloom” are among her best. The author has put her 
whole heart into these books, and the stories will be read by our 
subscribers with the most intense interest. “Under the Lilacs’ 
contains 305 pages, and * Rose in Bloom,” 375. Both are illustrated, 
and clearly printed on paper of an excellent grade; cloth bound, 
gold embossing. Uniform with “Little Women.” Size $x7 inches. 


| it and every lady have one or two to loan. 





Samantha at Saratoga. By Josiah Allen's Wife. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 15 cents for 
postage and packing. Sold for 8 cents, 
postage and packing 15 cents extra. 

This is a book which won its way to 
an immediate and surprising popularity. 
Samantha and her husband, Josiah Allen, 
make a visit to Saratoga Springs. What 
they see and what they do, especially 
Josiah Allen, is told by the calm 
Samantha in the humorous, semi-satirical 
manner for which she is noted. 

It ia a book provocative of laughter tn 
every one, but especially in the case of 
the ladies. Perhaps because it gives 
such hard hits on the men, although the 
absurdities of feminine fashionable life are held up to an equally 
keen ridicule. Cloth bound; gold title; 569 pages; illustrated. 





Two Books for Girls. 
Six to Sixteen; A Great Emergency. 


By Mrs. Ewing. 


Both volumes given only to Com 
FANION subscribers for one new sub 
scriber and 15 cents for postage and 
packing. Sec Conditions, page 478. 
Both volumes sold for 73 cents, post- 
age and packing 15 cents extra. 


Mrs. Ewing has been called the 
“Louisa Alcott” of England. These 
two books are her most popular stories 
for girls. The stories are characterized 
by nobility and genius, and we do not 
hesitate to recommend them to careful 
parents. 

Our offer is a generous one. The 
books are bound in cloth, with attract. 
ive color-work embossing. Printed 
on good paper, with clear type; contain- 
ing over 20) pages each; illustrated. 





(Helen Hunt Jackson.. 


Two Books by “H. H.” 
Ramona; Nelly’s Silver Mine. 


Either volume given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 40 cents additional, with 15 cents for postage 
and packing. See Conditions, page 478. Either volume cold for 
$1.10, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


Ramona 
made Mrs. Jack 
son famous. 
Since her «death 
it has been read 
by — thousands. 
The story is laid 
in southern Cali- 
fornia. Is fullof 


adventure and 
charming de 
seriptions. The 
book is noble 
in aim and in. 
structive. Will 





interest all ages. 
Nearly 500 pages. 
Cloth bound; handsomely enibossed in black and git with gilt titles. 


Nelly’s Sliver Mine is a story of Colorado life. One of the 
sweetest books for girls ever written. You will enjoy following 
Nelly and Rob from their Eastern home to Colorado, their adven 
tures among the mountains, their hunting for silver ore and finally 
thelr finding and working the “Good Luck” Silver Mive—but we 
must not tell you the story. Illustrated: cloth bound; 379 pages. 








Stepping Heavenward. By Mrs. Prentiss. 


Given only to COMPANION sub. 
scribers for one new subscriber 
and 15 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for 85 cents, postage 
and packing 15 cents extra, 

At the age of sixteen Mrs. Pren- 
tiss began to write for THE Com- 
PANION. Some of our readerr 
remember the articles. 

“Stepping Heavenward” is the 
record of a beautiful life of faith 
in the form of ‘Katharine’s Diary,” 
commenced at sixteen. 

100,000 copies have found homes 
in this country alone. It is trans- 
lated into almost every language. 
“Stepping Heavenward” has been 
a comfort and an inspiration to many hearte. Every girl should read 
426 pages; cloth bound. 





Jan Vedder’s Wife; The Bow of Orange 
-Ribbon. By Amelia E. Barr. 


Roth given only to Com. 
PANION subscribers for one 
new subscriber and 15 cents 
for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for 80 cents, postage 
and packing 15 centsextra. 
Either volume sent post-paid 
for 50 cents. 

Mra. Amelia E. Barr is 
ranked by many critics as 
the foremost woman novelist 
in America. Her writings 
are superior in tone and 
always teach some mors! 
truth in an interesting way. 


Jan Vedder's Wife is a romance of Norseland. Powerfully 
written and intensely interesting. Bound in cloth; 329 pages. 





The Bow of Orange Ribbon isa story of New York before the 
War of the Revolution. Cloth bound; 248 pages; size 6 x 4'. Inches. 
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No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 


THE Y 





OUTH’S COMPANION. 


The Gilt Edge Series, comprising 24 Standard Books. 


TWO Volumes given for One New Subscriber. 





Any two of the following books given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 40 cents per volume, 10 


20 cents for postage and packing. 
cents per volume extra for postage and packing. 


This edition is designed to meet the demand for really fine books at a moderate price. 
clear type, upon fine calendered paper, and bound in extra cloth with head bands, gold backs, gilt- 
In appearance and in workmanship throughout there books are a | 
credit to any library. The series consists of the following: Last Days of Pompell, by Sir KE. Bulwer 


edge tops and embossed cover. 


Oliver Twist, by Charles Dickens; John Halifax, Gentleman, by Misa Mulock; Lorna Doone, by 
R. D. Blackmore; East Lynne, by Mrs. Henry Wood; Donovan, by Edna Lyall; Adam Bede, by 


George Eliot; Not Like Other Girls, by Koxa N. Carey; Old Curiosity Shop, by Charles Dickens; 


Printed in 


Scott; Cast up by the Sea, by Sir 


Romola, by George Eliot; Sketch Book, by Washington Irving; Vanity Fair, by W. M. Thackeray; 
Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver Goldsmith; Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronté; Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter 


Samuel W. Kkaker; Wooed and Married, by Rosa N. Carey; We 


Two, by Edna Lyall; Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea, by Jules Verne; In the Golden 


Lytton; A Daughter of Heth, by William Black; The Pathfinder, by J. Fenimore Cooper; | Days, by Edna Lyall; Emerson's Easays; The Lamplighter, by Maria 3. Cummins. 


Barriers Burned Away; Opening a Chestnut 
Burr. By E. P. Roe. 


Both given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for one 
new subscriber and 15 cents 
for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478. 
The two volumes sold for 80 
cents, postage and packing 
15 cents extra. Either vol- 
ume sold for 50 cents, post- 
age and packing 10 cents ! 


extra, 
E. P. Roe was one of the 
most popular American 


writers of recent times. More 
than two million copies of his 
works have been sold in the 
various editions. 

We have s«clected two of 
the best known of his hooks to offer to our subscribers this season. 





Barriers Burned Away is absorbingly interesting and of pro- 
nounced influence for gocd. The plot of the story was suggested to 
the author by a visit to the ruins of the great Chicago fire. This 
was Mr. Roe's first book, and may fairly be said to have made his 
reputation. Over 87,000 copies have been sold up to the prezent time. 

Bound in cloth, and handsomely decorated in colors. 434 pages. 


Opening a Chestnut Burr i: a story of the development of a 
noble character from one quite the reveree, through the influence of 
an earnest young woman. It is a fascinating romance, and conveys 
ita moral lesson in an unobtrusive way. Bound in cloth; cover 
stamped with a neat design, suggestive of the title of the book. 
The type is large and distinct, and the paper of a medium quality. 


Norwood: an American Romance. 


Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new sub- 
scriber and 10 cents addition- 
al, with 15 cents for postage 
and packing. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for $1.00, post- 
age and packing 15 cents 
extra. 


This charming romance of 
life in New England is the only 
work of fiction ever written by 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

The reader at once recognizes 
the family gift for romancing. 
Every chapter is bright with 
“Beecherisms.” No one can 
write more charming and breezy 
descriptions of nature. His 
pathos awakens one’s’ deepest 
emotions, he is bubbling over 
with humor. 

‘The plot of the book 1s highly 
dramatic and thrilling, and the moral tone pure and positive. 550 
pages, fine cloth binding. Handsomely embossed, as shown in the 
engraving; good paper; clear type; size of book, 7% x 5 inches. 





Helen’s Babies; Stories of Three Burglars. 


Both given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 
15 cents for postage and 


packing. See Condi- 
tions, page 47% Both 
books sold for S0 cents, 


postage and packing 15 
cents extra, Either book 
sent post-paid, 50 cents. 

Helen’s Babies. “A 
partial record of their 
actions during ten days 
of their existence.” This 
is one of the most delight. 
ful of humorous books 
and has had a very large 
sale. We offer ttract. 
ive edition, ¢loth bound, half ivory white, with gold ornamentation. 












The Stories of Three Burglars. Frank Stockton, the author 
of this book, is noted for his droll, fanciful style of writing. ‘There 
ia a freshness and originality in all his stories that is very fascinat 
ing. This story is in his best vein and we feel ce n will please 
our subscribers. Bound in cloth; 159 pages; size 444 x 6%) inches. 














The Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth Wetherell. 
Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 


and 15 cents for postage and packing, Sve Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for 75 centa, postage and packing 15 cents extra, 


—\ THE WIDE WID 








Some books never grow old, und this ia one of them. 
father or mother if they do not remember how they used to read 
this book far into the night and cry over the story. 

Thousands of lives have been inspired, encouraged and lifted a 
step higher by reading “The Wide, Wide World.” The book should | 


Ask your 


be In every Hbrary. Bound tn cloth; gilt title; 38 illustrations. | 


Four Popular Works by Hawthorne. 


All given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents additional, with 20 cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 
20 cents extra, 





The velection comprises: The Scarlet Letter, Mosses from an 
Old Manse, Twice Told Tales, and The House of Seven Gables. 

These books are bound in cloth, embossed in gold, and very ; 
attractive in appearance. The paper is firm. Type, large and clear. 
Bize of books, 4x6 inches. It is a wonder how cuch superior books 
can be gotten up for the price. They make choice, Inexpensive gifts. 


Queechy. By Elizabeth Wetherell. Two Volumes in One. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 15 cents for postage and packing, See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for 75 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 











It is just the book we like to ur, Tt will | 
interest them deeply, and is adapted fo all ages except the very little | 
folks. About 50,000 copies of the book have been sold already. 800 
pages; bound in cloth; illustrated title-page; new edition. 


upon our subscribers 














| and yet unobtrusive, that the book is a del 





Special Offer.The Wide, Wid? World, and Queechy, both 
given only to COMPANION subscribers for only one new subscriber | 
and 30 cents additional, with 25 cents for postage and packing. 
The volumes sold together for $1 i. The embossing, | 
although unlike that shown in the engraving, is equally attractive. 












Two Books by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Uncle Tom's Cabin. Given only to COMPANION subscribers for 
one new -ub:criber and 15 cents for postage and packing. See 
Conditions, page 47%. Sold for & cents. postage and packing 15 
cents extra, 

This wonderful 
book has been 
translated — into 
nineteen different 
languages. The 
edition offered 
contains the un- 
abridged story of 
“Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.” = ILilus- 
trated, cloth 
bound; 500 pages. 


Dred. Given 
only to COMPAN- 
oN subscribers 
for one new sub- 
scriber and 30 
cts. additional, 
with 15 cents for 
postage and packing. Sold for 
$1.10, postage and packing 15 
cents extra. 

This thrilling story abounds in 
humorous delineations of negro 
character. Itis fully as pathetic 
and tragic as “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.” Two volumes bound in 
one. 700 pages, strongly bound 
in cloth, with gold decorations. 


Special Offer.—When “Uncle Tom's Cabin” and “Dred” are 
ordered together, we will sell the two volumes for $2.00, post-paid. 
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The Prince and The Pauper. 


Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new sub - 
scriber with 15 cents for 
postage and packing. 
Conditions, page 478. Suld 
for 85 cents, postage and 
packing 15 cents extra. 


This is one of Mark Twain's 
very bext books. The story 
relates the adventures of a 
young prince aud a beggar 
boy in Old England, who, hav. 
ing exchanged clothing, are 
for many weary days com- 
pelled to remain in the stations 
to which they appear to be- 
long. 

The plot is so clever, the 
incidents and adventures +o 
many and thrilling, the in- 
struction regarding the laws and habits of long past days so full 
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ht to readers of all age= 
It is especially appreciated by boy readers, and can have nothing 
but a beneficial influence over them, Handsomely bound, cloth 
covers, gilt title, 281 pages, 60 illustrations. Best of paper and type. 





Five Little Peppers; Five Little 
Midway; Five Little Peppers Grown Up. 


Peppers 


Either volume given only to 
COMPANION subscribers for one 
new subscriber and 10 cents 2 
ditional, with 15 ce 
and packing. See Con- 
ditions, page 478. Either volume 
sold for 00, postage and 
packing 15 cents extra. 















These three yolumes, by Mar. 
garet Sidney full of well 
told home adventure and enter 
taining scenes ne Five Little 
Peppers are of course five little 
children, and bright ones, too. 

I healthy child will take 
delight in these popular books. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, fine 
paper, clear type, profusely illus- 
trated. Nearly 500 pages in each 

“Five Little Peppers Grown Up" is the latest of the series and 
equally interesting ua the others, either to the young or adult 























HE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No Premium given for one’s own Subscription 


Standard and Miscellaneous Works for the Home Circle. 


Twelve Volumes of Classics. 





Twelve of the following books given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 20 cents for postage and packing. See Condi- 
tions, page 478. Twelve books sold for $1.00, postage and packing 20 cents 
extra. Two of the following volumes sold for 25 cts., postage paid by us. 
These books are bound by a new process which renders them the most 
flexible and durable of paper-bound editions. Their small size (each 
Measures 55; x34; Inches) makes them very convenient and comfortable to 
the hand. The type is in all casesclear. Every one should cultivate a taste 
for the better class of literature, of which these books are intere=ting and 
instructive examples. 
The Reveries of a Bachelor, by Ik. Marvel; The House of Seven Gables, 


by Nathaniel Hawthorne; Cranford, by Mrs. Gaskell; Mosses from an Old Manse, by Nathaniel | 


Hawthorne; The Scarlet Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver Gold- 
smith; Paul and Virginia, by Bernardin de Saint Pierre; Twice-Told Tales, by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Whittier's Poems, a selection of; The Greatest Thing in the World, by Drummond; 
Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore; Lucile, by Owen Meredith; Black Beauty, by Anna Sewall; 
Sartor Resartus, by Thomas Carlyle; The Pleasures of Life, by Sir John Lubbock; Lady of the 
Lake, by Walter Scott; Longfellow’s Poems, a selection of; In Memoriam, by Tennyson; Past 
and Present, by Thomas Carlyle; Ethics of the Dust, by John Ruskin; Sesame and Lilies, by 
Jobn Ruskin; The Princess, by Tennyson; Premium Cook Book, by Marion Harland and others; 
Heroes and Hero Worship, by Thomas Carlyle; Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, by Lord Byron. 


Twelve Volumes of Fiction. 
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Twelve of the following book 
new subscriber and cents for posta ng. See Conditions, 
page 478. ‘Twelve books sold for $1.00, postage and pac z 20 cents extra. 
Th books are printed on medium quality paper and contain from 200 
) pages each. Paper bound. Our offer provides an unusual opportunity 
for securing a generous supply of reading matter at a merely nominal price. 
The books ordered must be selected from the following 
Tour of the World in 80 Days, by Jules Verne; Esther, by Rosa N. Carey; 








a, by Charle 
of the Wedd 
tr 


Aunt Diana, by Rosa N. Carey; A Terrible Tempt 
Forging the Fetters, by Mrs. Alexander; St 
by Bertha M. Clay; Ships that Pass in the Ni 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, vy R. L. Stevenson; jie, by Rosa N. 
Carey; Knickerbocker, by Washington Irving; Guy Mannering, by Sir 
Walter Scott; Blind Fate, by Mrs. Alexander; She, by H. Rider Haggard; Clouds and Sunshine, 
by Charles Reade; Widow Bedott Papers, by Francis M. Whitcher; Michael Strogoff, by Jules 
Verne; Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, by Jules Verne; Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter 
Scott; The Cricket on fhe Hearth, by Charles Dickens; Grandfather’s Chair, by Nathaniel Elaw- 
thorne; Rob Roy, by Sir Walter Scott; Lady Audley’s Secret, by M. E. Braddon; The Cabin Boy, 
by Capt. L.C. Kingston; Peg Woffington, by Charles Reade; The Flying Dutchman, by W. Clark 
Russell; Chris, by W. E. Norris; Kenilworth, by Sir Walter Scott; Allan Quartermain, by B. 
Rider Haggard; The Talisman, by Sir Walter Scott; Hypatia, by Charles Kingsley. 











Montezuma’s Daughter. By H. Rider Haggard. 


Given only to COMPANION subserib- 


ers for one new subscriber and 10 
8 add » with 15 cents for 
postage and 

~~ packing. See 


Conditions, page 
478. Sold for 85 
cents, postage 
and packing 15 
cents extra. 


In this, the latest | 
and best work of 
H.Rider Haggard, 
listory, — adven- 
ture and romance 
are most skilfully 
blended. The 
book fascinates 
the reader from 
the firat, and holds his attention until the last page has been read. 

In so brief a space as this offer is confined it is impossible to give 
even an outline of the work. We recommend our readers therefore 
to test the truth of our former assertion, that once begun nothing 
but the completion of the book can satisfy their interest or dispel 
the fascination. Cloth bound, 328 pages, and profusely Illustrated. 














The Prince of India. By General Lew Wallace. 


Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for three new aub- 
scribers and 25 cents for| 
postage and packing; or for 
one new subscriber and @1.25 
additional, with 25 cents for 
postage and packing. Sec 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for 
$2.15, postage and packing 
25 cents extra. 

This book Is the latest work 
of the well-known author of 
“Ben-llur,” and is a literary 
effort. worthy of its great 
writer. The book is partly 
legendary and partly historical. | 
Its hero Is the Wandering Jew, who, as a punishment for an insult 
offered to Jesus of Nazareth on hia way to Calvary, was condemned | 
to linger on the earth until Christ’s second coming. 

This man is represented as an astrologer and a deep scholar, 
having at his command unlimited wealth and almost superhuman j 
subtlety. His ambition, the mystery surrounding hie character, and 
the bitterness of the curse upon him are all graphically portrayed. 

The plot of the story is powerful and fascinating. The descrip- 
tions of scenery and custome in the Orient are interesting, and have 
the added value of being authentic. In two volumes. Bound in 
cloth, with gilt titles. 1080 pages. 





Ben-Hur; The Fair God. two Books by General 
Lew Wallace. 


Either book given only to 
COMPANION subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 3Q 
cents additional, with 15 
cents for postage and pack- 
Ing. See Conditions, page 478. 
Elther book sold for $1.25, post- 
age and packing 15 cents 
extra, 


Ben-Hur. It 1s seldom that 
we can offer a book that will 
satisfy the lover of romance as 
well as the Bible student. Yet 
this is true of “Ben-Hur.” Asa 
story it fs a remarkable produc. 
tion, and to the lover of Bible 
history it is invaluable. It 
literally sella by the thousanda. 


The Fair God. ©The Fair | 
God, or the Last of the 'Tzins,” 
ia. a romance founded upon the Conquest of Mexico. In atyle it is 








classic; In facts, rellably historic; as a romance, Ingenious, thrilling | lessons of great value. The dramatic action ia marvellous. It con. | midnight pursuit of two poachers b; 


| and 20 cents for postage and packing. 
| 478. 





Five Favorite Books by John Ruskin. | 
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Sesame and Lilies; The Crown of Wild Olive; Ethics of the 
Dust; Lectures on Architecture; Queen of the Air. Any two 
volumes given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new sub- 
ecriber and 15 cents for postage and packing. Price per single 
volume, 50 cents, post-paid. The first four booke consist of lectures 
on various subjects. The fifth book, the “Queen of the Air,” is “a 
etudy of Greek myths of clouds and air.” 


Explorations of Livingstone and Stanley. 
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Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 25 cents additional, with 30 cents for postage and packing. | 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.20, postage and packing 
30 cents extra. 

Since the death of Livingstone, the story of hts life tn the wild 
and wonderful country of Africa has a fresh interest. This book 
will afford occupation for many long evenings. Size, 9% by 64 by 
2inches. Good paper, large type, numerous full-page illustrations, 
750 pages, strongly bound in cloth, and ornamented in ink and gold. 


Les Misérables. By victor Hugo. 


ree 











Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber | 


See Conditions, page 
Sold for 80 cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 
“Les Misérables.” Victor Hugo's masterpiece. Some good critics 
have called {it the Masterpiece of the Ages. The story is intensely 
thrilling. The characters are strongly drawn, and teach moral : 


A Popular History of the Reformation. 
By F. H. Allen. 


Given only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one new subscriber and 
10 cents additional, with 15 cents 
for postage and packing. See 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for 8 
cents, postage and packing 15 
cents extra. 

This popular “History of the Ref- 
ormation,” by Fred. H. Allen, is 
profusely illustrated with full-page 
portraits, views, historic scenes, 
ete., and attractively bound in cloth. 
The paper and presswork is first- 
class. The volume would make a 
creditable addition to any Hbrary. 

it gives a graphic narrative of the 
rise and progress of the Reformation 
in Germany, France, England and other countries. Thie includes 
an account of the men and the motives of the great religious revo 
lution which resulted in the establishment of Protestantism. Written 
especially for young people,but will be found of interest to adulte. 





The Count of Monte Cristo. By Alexandre Dumas. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 15 cents for 
postage and packing. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for 80 cents, postage and 
packing 20 cents extra. 


The boy who has not read “The Count 
of Monte Cristo” has missed one of the 
great opportunities of his youth. This 
book, while having an historical basls, is 
mainly a work of pure fiction, unadul- 
terated. Therc is nothing commonplace, 
either in the plot, or the scenes and sur- 
roundings of the story. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary 
adventures of its heru (beside which 
those narrated in the average boye’ 
story are tame and ordinary), it iy a work 
of high literary merit and one of the most 
celebrated books of fiction ever written. There are 1265 pages in 
the book, not one of which fs dull or uninteresting. Is handsomely 
bound in cloth, and clearly printed on a good quality of paper. 





The Three Guardsmen; Twenty Years After. 


By Alexandre Dumas. The two volumes given only to Com 
PANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 20 cents for 
postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. Both sold for 
75 centa, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 

These two books are bound fn cloth, with plain sides, gilt tope 
and head bands. The style of binding ts different from the above 
illustration showing “The Count of Monte Cristo.” 


Marcella. 


Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for two new sub- 
ecribers and 10 cents for 
postage and packing; or 
for one new subscriber and 
60 cents additional, with 10 
cents for postage and pack- 
ing. See Con¢itions, page 
478. Sold for $1.50, postage 
and packing 10 cents extra, 

“Marcella” ts the third novel 
of this distinguished writer. 
It treats with a skilful hand 
some of the phases of Social- 
ism, and at the same time 
unfolds a romance of unusual 
Interest. 

The book has had a large 
eale from the outset. A dozen presses could not suppiy the demand 
for it. In style Mrs. Ward is dramatic, earnest and clear. In 
description she posse:xes rare power. For fllustration read “the 
gamekeepers;” also “a scene in 


In Two Volumes. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 








and entrancing. It 8 @ book for the scholar and critic, as well ax tains the best descriptions of the Sewers of Paris and Battle of , darker London, uear Drury Lane.” The argument of the book is 
forthe general reader. Cloth bound. Clear type and excellent paper. | Waterloo ever written. Cloth bound and illustrated. 1492 pages. | that character is superior to all things. Bound in cloth; 945 pages. 
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No Premiums given for transfer Subscriptions. 


Dickens’ Works. 


Fifteen 
subse! 
additional. 
for $4.00. 
receiver, 





Dickens’ complete works; 


clear type. 


Waverley Novels. 


Twelve volumes given only to COMPANION 


volumes given only to COMPANION 
bers for two new subscribers and $2.00 
See Conditions, page 478. 
Sent by express, charges paid by 
Shipping weight 20 Ibs. 
15 volume: 
in cloth; gilt titles; 600 to 800 pages per volume; 
medium paper only; firmly bound, and large, 
A good set of books for the money. 


Dickens, Scott and Thackeray’s Works. 


Sold 





bound 


subseribers for six new subscribers; or for two 


new subscribers and $2.00 additional. 
Shipping weight 20 Ibs. 
Illustrated; cloth bound; gilt titles. 


charges paid by receiver. 
in each volume. 


See Conditions, page 478. 


Tales from Shakespeare. | 





Given only to COMPANION subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 10 cents for post- 
age and packing. 
age and packing 10 cents extra, | 

A young person might well begin the 
study of Shakespeare by reading this fine 
old book by those sympathetic but afilicted 
authors, Charles and Mary Lamb. 
book gives the plots of Shakespeare's plays 
in the form of stories, and tells all that is 
known of his life. | 

The style is simple and direct, with the 
attractive qualities of the author of “ Elia,” 
and his poetic sister. 
in every young people’s library. 


Sold for 75 cents, post- | 


The 


It should have a place 
Contains 395 pages, with 21 addi- 


tional full-page half-tone illustrations, and portrait of Shakespeare. 
Cloth binding, gilt edge top and embossing, and colored photo- 


gravure title-page. 


As a gift book no better selection possible. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table; The. 
Professor at the Breakfast Table; Over the Tea Cups. 
Three Books by Oliver Wendell Holmes. : 





Either volume given only to | 
COMPANION subscribers for | 
one new subscriber and 25 
ets. additional, with 15 cts. 
for postage and pees: | 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold | 
for $1.35 each, postage and 
packing 15 cents extra. 

These books do not need 
description. Every one has 
heard of them. They are 
filled with thoughts— grave, 
gay and poetical—which only 
Holmes can express. About 
320 pages in each volume. 
Bound in turkey red, cloth, 
gilt titles, gilt top edges, best 
of paper, clear type. 











Over the Tea Cups is Holmes’ latest volume, it having been 


recently issued, and contains a fine etching of the author. 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table is a steel 


In The 
engraving of Doctor 





Holmes as he appeared at the age of forty. 


Seven of J. G. 
| 





| 


ead) 





test of American authors. 
a prose writer. 


Holland’s Best Books. | 


Any one volume given only to | 
COMPANION subscribers for one | 
new subscriber and 15 cents 
additional, with 10 cents for 
postage and packing. Sold for 
$1.00 each, postage and packing 
10 cents extra per volume, 

Nicholas Minturn, Arthur 
Bonnicastle, Seven Oaks, Bay 
Path, Miss Gilbert’s Career, 
Kathrina, Bitter Sweet. The 
last two are poems. “Arthur | 
Bonnicastle” is a story of Ameri 
can boyhood and manhood. 
Path” deals with e: 
life in New England and may be 
called an historical novel. 

Holland was one of the worth 














He excelled equally as a poet and as 
His stories are noble in sentiment, natural in inci 


dent and description, and are rendered fascinating by a sponta. 


neous, healthy humor. 


These seven volumes are bound uniformly 


in cloth, gilt titles, and artistically embossed covers and backs. 


We offer his works complete. 500 to 600 pages 
A set of standard books which will never grow | from Boston, Mass., or Canton, Ohio. 
old. Without these twelve volumes of Scott’s Waverley Novels a library is incomplete. 


Ete 


Sold for $4.00. Sent by express, 


| this Book Case. 





Webster’s New International Dictionary. 





Given only to COMPANION subscribers for twelve new subscrib- 
ers; or for three new subscribers and $4.75 additional. See 


Conditions, page 478. Sold for $9.00. Sent by express, charges | 


paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 
The “International” is the “Unabridged,” enriched and re-edited. 
It is the latest standard authority on the English language. Full 
sheep binding. We will supply the International Dictionary with 
the Complete Patent Reference Index, for 75 cents additional. 


Adjustable Library Book-Rack. Solid Oak. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 35 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 35 cents extra, This Book- 
Rack is made of oak. Can be extended from 4 inches to 23 inches. 
When thus extended will hold sixteen books of ordinary size. The 
end brackets are hinged, and ornamented with metal bas-reliefs. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Webster’s Practical Dictionary, and Pocket. 


Atlas of the World. 


~ WEBSTER'S 


RY 

PRACTICAL DICTIONA 

| ‘SPELLING -PRONUNCIATION—OE! a 
re APPENDYR AND NLUSTAA 





Both books given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new | able book has excited a popular 
Both books | interest greater 


subscriber and 15 cents for postage and packing. 
sold for 85 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


Websters Practical Dictionary, although compact in si. 
(74s x 544 inches), contains a greater number of words than many 
dictionaries of much larger bulk. 
of an ingenious system of grouping, which saves considerable 





space. Handsomely bound in cloth. 634 pages and nearly 1500 illus- 
| trations. 113 pages of valuable matter outside of the dictionary 
proper. The quality of the paper,as well as the printing, is good. 


Territory of the United States, and of each Province of Canada 





(showing all towns of importance and every-railroad in opera. | 








This is accomplished by means | 


| necessary poverty of the many 
Pocket Atlas of the World contains a map of each State and | and the superabundant wealth of 


| Cabin” appeared. 


Complete Editions. 


Thackeray’s Complete Works. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two 
mew subscribers and $2.80 additional. See 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for $5.00. Sent by 
express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 15 Ibs. 

We have not room to show a cut of these 
excellent books. In ten yolumes. About 700 
pages cach. Numerous full-page drawings by 
the author. Cloth covers; gilt titles; fair paper; - 
good type. These works are attractively bound, 
and should be in every library. 


Special Offer. 


To the purchaser at one time of books from our PREMIUM LIST to the value of $25.00, we will give 
the Danner Revolving Book Case Free. Express or freight to be paid by receiver. 


Shipped either 
See page 488 of the PREMIUM Last for full description of 


Quartered oak top, finely finished. Stands 33 inches high, and 17x I inches square. 


Etiquette; Letter Writing; Parlor Games; 
Conversation; Synonyms; Debating. Six Books. 


Any two of these six books 
given only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, page 
478. Any single volume sold 
for 40 cents, postage paid by us. 

These yolumes contain most 
practical suggestions and infor 
mation upon these important 
subjects. Each book is written 
or compiled by some competent 
authority on the subject treated. 

These books give correct 
behavior in social life, show 
how to acquire a terse and intelligent style of correspondence and 
conversation, and how to debate a question skilfully and forcibly, 
and last but not least, furnish valuable hints by which the home 
circle may be brightened through the use of pleasant games. All of 
these books are cloth bound, 434 x 6 inches. 





Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 2 vols. 


Given ouly to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for two new subscribers 
and 25 cents additional, with 25 
cents for postage and packing; 
or for one new subscriber and 75 
cents additional, with 25 cents for 
postage and packing. Sold for $2, 
postage and packing 25c. extra. 

This is a recent edition of Shake- 
speare, and the finest one for the 
money we have seen. The type is 
clear, the paper good, the notes 
and glossary full and of great 
value. The two volumes contain 
more than 1400 pages, and 370 fine 
illustrations by Frank Howard,R.A. 
Cloth bound, gilt titles and top edges. Size of volumes 5% x 7% inches. 

The typographical arrangement of this edition is based on the 
principle of affording the reader, as well as student, all the assist- 
ance possible in his study of the works of England’s greatest poet. 





Looking Backward. Cloth Bound. Latest Edition. 


This remarkable book is given 
| only to COMPANION subscribers 
| for one new subscriber and 10 
cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for 85 cents, postage and 
packing 10 cents extra. 


Tt has been said that this remark- 


than any other 
American story since “Uncle Tom’s 


The hero of the story is repre- 
sented as existing in some occult 
cataleptic sleep until the year 2000. 
He then awakes to be amazed at 
the universal attractiveness of life 
in that age, and to realize the un- 





the few, in our own century. 
In addition to this interesting 


tion), besides all the other maps found in large atlases, making 60 | food for thought, a romance of absorbing interest holds the reader’s 


in all; also a large amount of statistical and other information; re- 
vised up to 1892. Bound with tough, flexible covers. Size 5 x 74; inches. 





Chambers’ Encyclopaedia, with American Notes. 


The Complete Set of books 
given only to COMPANION sub- 
seribers for eight new subscrib- 
ers; or for two new subscribers 
and $3.00 additional. See Con- 
ditions, page 478. Sold for $6.00. 
Sent by express, charges paid 
by receiver. Shipping wt. 25 Ibs. 

The Indians used to wonder 
over the white man’s talking 
paper. But even the white folks 
wonder over the talking paper 
between the two dozen covers of 
this Encyclopedia. There are 
more than twelve thousand pages 
in the twelve books, every one of 
which is packed with the most 
vaiuable information possible. 


What they can’t tell about the very things over which you have so long been pondering, or ought to 
ponder, is hardly worth the listening to. 
could tell you all that is printed on a single page of this Encyclopedia! Wouldn’t you be wise indeed ? 





Just think of having twelve 


thousand friends each of whom 








Notes. 


cal, religious, geographical, literary, Lua: arechaital 
The Encyclopedia is a reprint of the revised Edinburgh Edition, and contains the complete American 
"These books constitute a veritable dictionary of universal knowledge for the people. 


closest attention to the end. 
embossed in black; gilt title; 


The book is bound in fine eloth; 
337 pages; good paper; clear type. 


Twelve Volumes. 


But these friends, or any par- 
ticular one of them, can be called 
upon at any time of day or night. 
The swinging of a cover, the 
turning of a leaf, and facts, in. 
formation, or entertainment, are 
yours. 

This edition of Chambers’ Ency- 
clopedia contains 12 vols., and 


12,500 pages. Cloth bound; gilt 
titles; 73¢ x 5 inches in size; non- 
pareil type; medium quality 
paper. The twelve volumes 
occupy @ space of over two fect 
in length. 

The subjects treated of are 


: ( ; niversal: scientific, 
re | Uioxraphical, politi 
mbeSphic at; ‘AstAgnomteal, legal, ete. 








THE YOUTII’S COMPANION. 


Premiums given to ofd Subscribers only. 


The Red Line Edition of Popular Poets. 


Any one volume given only t0 COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 15 cents for postage and packing. Any volume sold for 75 cents, postage and packing 


Hood, 
Moore. 
Ingelow. 
Mrs. Browning. 
Lady of the Lake. 


a Red Letter Poems. 
: Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Hy Golden Treasury. 

at Lalla Rookh. 

i Goldsmith. 

| { Bryant. 

aan Luclie. 





The Red Line is the most desirable edition of our leading Poets. 


Longfellow’s Poems. Complete Cabinet Edition. 


Given only to COMPANION sub- 
seribers for one new subscriber and 
10 cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for 85 cents, postage and 
packing 10 cents extra. 

This jaa new edition of Longfellow. 
It 18 handsomely bound in cloth, 
with back and side stamped in 

black and gold. 

The volume has the author's 
poems in full, and contains 
over 500 pages. Size 41;x634 in. 

Caution. There are many ad- 
vertised “Longfellow's Poems” 
which only contain his earlier 

works. This edition is complete. 
We will name a few of the poems. 
“A Psalm of Life,” “The Village Blacksmith,” “Evangeline,” 
“Endymion,” “The Spanish Student,” “Hiawatha,” “Courtship of 
Miles Standish,” “Tales of a Wayside [un,” “Morituri Salutamus.”” 





One Thousand and One Gems. 


Given only to COMPANION sub. 
seribers for one new subscriber and 
10 cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for 75 cents, postage and 
packing 10 cents extra. 

This is a collection of the best 
poems of the English tungue. They 
are chronologically arranged, from 
Chaucer in the fourteenth century, 
to Longfellow in our own. 

Bound in cloth and gold; alze 
743x5inches; 399 pages; giit edges. 
Binding is different from that shown 
in the cut. No home is complete 
without such a collection of poetry. 

A pretty and acceptable gift for 
any person. Among the many poems, 
are extracts from the works of Mil- 
ton, Gray, Goldamith, Poe, Scott, Wadsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, 
Moore, Mrs. Southey, Bryant, Browning, Tennyson, Whittler, etc. 





Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico and Peru. 


Conquest of Mexico. Three 
Vois. Set given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 25 cents additional, with 35 
cents for postage and packing. See 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.25, 
postage and packing 35 cts. extra. 


Conquest of Peru. Two Vols. 
Set given only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one new subscriber and 
25 centa for postage and packing. 
Mee Conditions, page 478. Sold for 
85 cents, postage and packing 25 
cents extra. 





Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella. Three volumes. Cloth 
bound; 140% pages. Given only to CoMPANION subscribers for one 
new subscriber and 25 cts. additional, with 35 cts. for postage and 
packing. Set sold for $1.25, postage and packing 35 cts, extra. 


Macaulay’s History of England. Five Volumes. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for three new subscribers, 
with 60 cents for postage ; or for one new subscriber and 75 cents 
additional, with 60 cents for postage. See Conditions, page 478. 
Nol for $2.00, express charges paid by receiver, or it will be sent 
by mall on receipt of 60 cents extra. 


Macaulay’s History 
of England has had a 
wonderfully extensive 
aale,no historical work 
ever reaching #0 vast 
a circulation. Hun- 
dreds of thousands 
have been sold in the 
United States and 
England; and many 
translations have ap- 
peared elsewhere. 
It Is satd of Macaulay 
himself that he wasa 
steadfast friend and 
& generous enems 
and that no act incon- 
sistent with the strict. 
est honor and integrity has ever been imputed to him. Bound in 
cloth, well printed, indexed and Illustrated. Size of book 74.x5 
Inches: gilt titles, Five volumes, each containing about 600 page 











Each volume is tastefully bound 
in cloth, has gilt edges, and, with one exception, has a red line border on each page. The exception 
referred to is Shakespeare. No book is more suitable for a gift than a collection of poems. 
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Our Country; The New Era. By Josiah Strong. | 


Both given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber | 
and 20 cents for postage and packing. Sec Conditions, page | 
78. The two sold for & cents, postage and packing 20 cents 
extra. Either volume alone, 60 cents, post-paid. 





Our Country ix a powerful and patriotic book, and should be 
read by every American. It contains some startling deductions 
from the United States Censua Report of 139, and treats of many 
important subjects of which it is every true American’s duty to be 
informed. Discusses national resources, national perils, immigra- 
tion, exhaustion of public lands, soctallam, and varioua other 
matters. 275 pages; bound in cloth, with gilt title. Over 140,000 
copies of this book have been sold. 


The New Era treats of the tranaition period in which we are 
living in its relation to the past and future. Existing conditions 
and the great problems of the age and their solution are thought. 
fully conaidered and clearly analyzed. Aw excellent sequel to 
“Our Country.” 374 pages: bound in cloth, with gilt title. 


George Eliot’s Complete Works. six volumes. 


Given only to COMPAN- 
1ON subscribers for four 
new subscribers; or for 
one new subscriber and 
$1.10 additional. See 
Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for $2.75, complete. 
Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. Ship- 
ping weight 10 Ibs. 

Her complete works. 
Six octavo volumes; cloth 
bound; flustrated; 600 
to 700 pages In each vol- 
ume. Good paper and type. A very attractive and popular edition. 





Plutarch’s Lives. One Volume. 787 Pages. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 40 cents 
additional, with 30 cents for postage 
and packing. See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for 81.50, postage and pack- 
ing 30 cents extra. 

Plutarch’s Lives of the eminent men 
of Greece and Rome is the best founda- 
tion for a knowledge of history. 

Students of history have pored over 
these tascinating writings for 1800 years. 
They are more popular now than ever. 

The volume we offer ts handsomely 
bound tn brown seal cloth and printed 
on heavy paper. Is a beautiful addition 
to any library. 787 pages, with index. 





Cooper’s Leather Stocking and Sea Tales. 


Either Set given only to 
COMPANION subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 25 
cents additional. See Con- 
ditions, page 478. Elther Set 
sold for $1.25. Sent by ex- 
press, charges pald by re- 
ceiver, Weight 5 lbs. 

Five volumes in each Set. 
Cloth bound; gilt titles; 
medium quality paper. About 
400 pages in cach volume. 


Leather Stocking Tales 
comprixe “The Pioneers,” 
“The Pathfinder,” “Last of 
the Mohicans.” “The Deer 
Slayer,” and “The Prairie.” 











“Wing and Wing,” “The Two | 


The Sea Tales comprise 
he Water Witch,” and “The Pilot.” | 


Admirals,’ he Red Rover, 





15 cents extra. 


Scott. 
Dante. 
Hemans. 
Sacred Songs. 
Poets of America. 
Familiar Quotations, 
Robert Browning. 

Favorite Poems. 
Shakespeare. 
Tennyson. 


Milton, 





Burns. 


something to be treasured fora lifetime. The unusual attractiveness of there books, both for the matter 
contained and thelr external appearance, renders thom especially adapted for gift purposes. As will 
be seen from the list given above the selections offered comprise the works of our most popular poets. 


Whittier’s Poems. Complete Cabinet Edition.. 


Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new sub- 
scriber and 10 cents for post- 
age and packing. See Condi- 
tions, page 478. Sold for 85 
cents, postage and packing 
10 cents extra. 

A new edition of Whittier’s 
Poems. It is handsomely bound 
iu cloth, with back and side 
atamped in black und gold, uni- 
form with Longfellow’s Poems. 

The volume is complete, con- 
taining the author’s poems in 
full, and has over 500 pages. 

Whittler was distinctively an 
American poet; a poet of lib- 
erty; a poet of the common people. Their joys, their sorrows, their 
dally life, were ever the theme of hia immortal, heart-moving poems. 





A Child’s History of England. By Charles Dickens. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
forone new subscriber and 15 cents for 
postage and packing. Sold for % cents, 
postage and packing 15 cents extra. 

Of all the Histories of England Charles 
Dickens’ {s the favorite among the young. 
While this History reads like a delight- 
ful story the historical facts are so 
blended that it makes a narrative which 
rivals fiction. 

We are very fortunate in being able to 
offer this work bound tn go attractive a 
style. It is printed in large type upon 
superior grade of paper, has gilt tops, 
and is handsomely bound in half calf. 

A few years ago a book having this 
quality of binding would have cost $3.00 






















Carlyle’s French Revolution. 


Given only to COMPANION tub. 
ecribers for one new subscriber 
and 15 cents for postage and 
packing. Sold for 75 cents, post- 
age and packing 15 cents extra, 

This History is imported from 
London. It ia the well-known 
Chapman & Hall edition, bound 
in full cloth, 1 volume, 753 pages, 
with portrait of author, valuable 
chronological summary, and com. 
plete reference index, uncut 
edges, good paper and clear type. 

No History can be more start- 
ling or tragic. The book contains 
full accounts of the bloody and 
heroic scenes connected with the 
Fall of the Bastille, Insurrection 
of the Women, the Guillotine, the Girondins and the Great Reign 
of Terror. A work to be read with thoughtful attention, even in 
our own favored land of secular and religious liberty. 


Gibbon’s History of Rome. Five Volumes. 


The Set given only to COMPANION subscribers for three new sub- 
seribers; or for one new subscriber and $1.00 additional. See 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for $2.50. 
paid by receiver. 

Of this great work 
we can give no higher 
endorsement than the 
following eminent 
authority : 

“Itla hardly possible 
to speak of this in lan- 
guage of exaggerated 
praise. The vastneas 
of conception, the 
masterly accuracy of 
detail, the vividness 
of description, the 
polished sarcasm, the 
pungent wit, all stamp 
it as an immortal 
work.” So says the 
Encyclopedia Britan. 
nica. 

Thia ts a good edition of the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” with a complete index. Five volumes. Each volume con- 
tains about 690 pages; bound in cloth; 3,450 pages in all. Gilt 
titles. Edited by Milman and greatly enriched by his copious notes. 


Sent by express, charges 
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Wood's Illustrated Natural History. 


TH’S COMPANION. _ 


487 


Unabridged Edition. 





Children’s Pets. 


‘There is something in human nature which responds to pets. The 
cat are examples. This book is a menagerie filled with pets. 
and with the most interesting of descriptions telling all about them. 


tiger or the polar bear, are more pleasant when kept between the covers of a book; but the delicate an 


marmoset, the Angora cat, the arctic fox, the ariel gazelle and 
strongly. 
The descriptions of the animals are truthful and interesting. 


hundreds of illustrations, are accurately drawn and make us realize the variety and beauty of earth’s 


Here they are pictured true to life; 





boy and his dog, the girl and her This Natural Histo 








Description. 


y is one of our most popular books. It contains 800 pages, 500 illustrations, and 
descriptions of all known Animals in the great class of Mammalia. J.G. Wood, M. 
Some of them, perhaps, like the recognized authority upon the subject, and possesses the rare faculty of making his de 
ecdotes of animal life more fascinating than a novel. The size of the hook ts 
the Shetland pony appeal to us: strongly bound, attractive in appearance and printed on good paper. 






F.L.S., is a 
riptions and 
4x8 inches. It is 
A few years ago this book, in a 





| different binding, retailed at $5.00. Even at that price thousands of copies were sold. 


as shown in the | 





Their portraits, 


Premium Offer. Wood’s Natural History, Unabridged Edition, given only to COMPANION subserib- 
ers for one new subscriber and 20 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. 


creatures. The life and habits of animals, reptiles, birds, ete., are of equal interest to ol and young. | Sold for 80 cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 


The Brownies; Another Brownie Book; The 
Brownies at Home. Three Books by Palmer Cox. 


Any book given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 25 cents addition- 
al, with 20 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, page 
478. Any book sold for $1.10, post- 
age and packing 20 cents extra. 


Have you ever read any of the 












s 


Tiegh 
wee . 

r 
BROWNIES 
« 

“THEIR, ROOK, 

aot es 

\ ‘ES missed a great pleasure. These 

f books fascinate older folks quite 
as much as children. 

The verse flows so easily it goes 
of itself. The pictures of these 
little masculine sprites are irre- 
sistible in their funny ugliness. 
Among the pigmy crowds the Brownie dude, the policeman, the Ger- 
man ani the Irishman can always be detected at once. Board covers. 
Is attractively lithographed in colors and 8, x10 inches in size. 





Favorite Books for the Children. 
Book of Fables; Rhymes for the Nursery; 
- Stories for the Young. Three Volumes. 


Any two of these 
booka given only 
to COMPANION 
subscribers for 
one new subscrib- 
er and 15 cents 
for postage and 
packing. See Con- 
ditions, page 478. 
Any two volumes 
sold for 70 cents, 


Bible 


postage and 
packing 15 cents 
extra. 


These books are 
+ bound in board 
covers, handsomely lithographed in colors. Each volume contains 
198 pages; the type is large and clear, the paper of first quality. 
They are profusely illustrated with new and attractive cuts. 





Chatterbox for 1894. 


The Offer. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one 
mew subscriber and 20 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 80 
cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 

“Chatterbox” is the name of a weekly paper for 
children, published in England, where it is im- 
mensely popular. At the end of each year the 
complete volume ts issued in lithographed board 
covers, with a colored frontispiece, and in this 
form is widely circulated throughout all English. 
speaking countries. 


Contents. 


The volume annually issued contains short 
stories innumerable, tales of adventure extended 
in a serial form throughout the book, puzzles, 
fables, pictures and descriptions of strange 
animals and birds, accounts of curious foreign 
customs, short poems, stories of travel, anecdotes 
of famous persons, interesting bits of informa. 


Brownie Stories? If not you have | F 





Mrs. Ewing’s Stories for Children. 
Melchior’s Dream; Jackanapes. 2 Volumes. 


Both volumes given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for one new sub- 
scriber and 15 cents for postage and 
packing. Sce Conditions, page 47%. 
Both volumes sold for 75 cents, postage 
and packing 15 cents exira, 





A lady once said, “since she could not 
have written the New Testament, she 
would next have preferred to have 
been the author of these two books.” 
Opinions may differ in this matter, but 
certainly stinted praise cannot be given 
to such books. 

These two volumes contain some of 
her most popular short stories for the 
young. The books are bound in cloth, 
with embossed coloring, profusely illus- 
trated, and contain over 300 pages each. 
The binding, however, is different from that shown in the engraving. 





| Riverdale Stories. 8 Beautiful Books. By Oliver Optic. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 
28 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. 
| Eight books sold for 75 cents, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 








There are twelve books in this Set, but we give eight of our own 
selection. The covers are handsomely lithographed. Each book 
contains nearly 100 pages and many full-page cuts. The type is 
large and the words eaxy. The stories are exccedingly interesting. 

These books are specially fitted for Sunday school, day school, 
birthday, Christmas, and other gift occasions for the little people. 











illustrated. 





Black Beauty. Extra Fine Illustrated Edition. 


Given only to COMPANION subscrib- 

ers for one new subscriber and 15 
| cents for postage and packing. See 
| Conditions, page 478. Sold for 90 cts., 

postage and packing 15 cts. extra. 

No book of recent years has had a 
more phenomenal sale than Black 
Beauty. 

“Black Beauty ” is the name of the 
book's hero, an ebony-hued horse of 
good blood and breeding. His adven- 
tures and those of his companions, 
| among owners—good, bad and indiffer- 
jent, in country villages and London 
| streets—form the theme of the book. 
| The entire influence of the book is for good, even more to human- 
ity than to the horse. For whatever arouses our sympathies for the 
animal creation will make us more tender and thoughtful for our 
friends, companions and neighbors. 

The volume is handsomely bound in cloth. Buff, red, black and 
gold emboseing. 220 pages, 26 illustrations. Good paper and type. 
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The Sunday. 250 Attractive illustrations. 400 pages. 


Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new sub- 
scriber and 20 cts. for postage 
and packing. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold fur 90 cents, post- 
age and packing 20 cts. extra. 

A much better name for this 
book would be, “The Sunday 
Chatterbox,” as this book is 
from the same press as the 
original “Chatterbox,” which is 
shown below. 

It 1s full of new storles, and 
contains original pictures in 
profusion. 

The book fs most attractively 
bound in board covers, has a 
colored frontixplece, about 400 
pages printed matter, fine heavy 
| paper, over 200 illustrations, all artistic and well-executed wood- 
engravings. For Sunday reading both instructive and entertaining. 











Lithographed Covers. 


To Parents. 


Chatterbox should commend itself to all parents 
ag one of the best and most wholesome of chil- 
dren's books. It is ably edited, with the express 
purpose of not only entertaining but benefiting 
young people. The vast amount of instructive 
matter it contains is so presented as to attract and 
interest both the little folks and children well 
along in their “teeng.”” By appealingto the intel- 
Ngence of the child it tends to develop a taste for 
knowledge. 


As a Christmas Book. 


As a Christmas book for children Chatterbox 
has never been excelled. Containing, as It does, 
over 400 pages, it ia a treasure-house whoxe re- 
sources for amusement the average child will not 
exhaust for months. 

In selecting a book for this purpose, one should 
he chosen which is attractive and bright in ap- 
pearance, intereating and instructive as to con. 





tion, historical Incidents, etc. It is a volume of over 400 pages, and usually contains about 300 articles. | tents, healthy in tone, and well tllustrated. Few books fulfil these requirements as well as Chatterbox. 


For Children, the Book of the Year. 


Chatterbox 1s, for children, the book of this and ev 
with eagerness in thousands of homes. 
young folks throughout Ameriea, England and the English Colonies. 

We venture to say that in nearly every instance it ix read from 








only once, but several times. The fact that the book can thus be reread ix one of its greatest charms, 
This new volume is #~ interesting in reading matter, and as attractively Mlustrated, as ever before 


ar. Its annual arrival is looked forward to. 
It is at once an old friend and a treasury of new things to | any importance is accompanied | 


full-page cuts, in addition to the 5 
cover to cover by its owner, not ‘this year is handsomely lithog: 
woods 











| One of the principal features of Chatterbox is the abundance of its illustrations. 


n Dlustering autumn.” IC is impossible for our engravi 
"appearance of the book is bright and pleasing. Board covers, lithographed. 


illustrations and Appearance. 





rry article of 
h annual volume contains over 100 
a large number. The frontispiece 









ny a large, clear engraving. 
mailer pictures, of which ther 





aphed in colors and represents a little girlon her way through the 


to indicate its beauty. 





The external 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No Premium given for one’s own Subsoription. 


The Companion Binder, Photograph and Stamp Albums, Etc. 


The Companion Binder. 


Two Binders given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 30 cents for postage 
and packing. Sce Conditions, page 473. One 
Binder sold for 65 cents, postage paid by us. 

Every reader of THE CoMPANION should own a 
Kinder. It preserves the leaves clean and fresh and 
keeps THE COMPANION just where it can always be 
found. Each Binder wil hold fifty-two numbers. 


Stamp Album of the World. 





a 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for three 
new subscribers and 40 cents for postage and 
packing; or for one new subscriber and 70 cents 
additional, with 40 cents for postage and pack- 
ing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $2.00, 
postage and packing 40 cents extra. 





This is an Album for all the Postage stamps of the World, including the famous Columbian 
Superior paper and substantial cloth binding; 9x 12 inches. 
Latest edition. Full cloth, with black and gilt embossing. Best International Stamp Album ever Issued. 


Series, and all other stamps lasued to date. 


Experimental Electricity. By Edward Trevert. 


Given only to COMPANION subacrib- 
ers for one new «ubscriber and 10 
cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 
80 cents, postage and packing 10 
cents extra. 

This valuable book contains 164 | 
pages, and is profusely illustrated. 
Jt will be of great assistance to those 
wishing to acquire an introductory 
knowledge of Electricity. Contents: 
1. How to Make Electric Batterie: 
2. How to Make a Galvanometer. 
3. Easy Experiments in Electricity 
and Magnetism. 4. How to Make 
an Induction Coil. 5. Howto Make 
How to Make a Magneto Machine. 7. How 


e+ Electricity 


By EDWARD TREVERT 





oon 
> 





< 





an Electric Bell. 6. Ti 
to Make a Telegraph Instrument. 8. How to Make an Electric 
Motor. 9. How to Makea Dynamo. 10. Electric Gas Lighting aud 
Bell Fitting. 11. Electric Lamps. 12. A Glossary of Electric Terms. 


Law Made Easy. By L. J. Robinson. 


Given only to COMPANION 
subscribera for one new sub 
seriber and 10 cents addl- 
tional, with 20 cts. for postage 
and packing. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for 90 cts., post 
age and packing 20 cts. extra. | 

Through ignorance of a few | 
legal requirements homes are | 
lost, merchants ruined, manu: | 
facturers involved in expensive 
Kitigation, inheritances diverted, 
ministers fined, marriages an- 
nulled and rights trampled upon 
generally. 

“Law Made Easy ” may save 
all this. It 18 written by a 
lawyer, and is clear, explicit 
and reliable. Every legal point 
which can by any posstbility 
arise In the lives of people not lawyers appears to be explained in 
this book. Cloth bound, embossed, 58 pages, Index, 41 chapters. 

The chapters are upon the following topics: Contracts, Commer- 
cial Paper, Guaranty, Assignment, Transfer of Property, Frauds, ' 
Insurance, Real Property, Public Lands, Inheritance, Wills, Ex- 
ecutors and Administrators, Guardians and Trustees, Marriage, | 
Divorce, Crime, and Torta or Civil Wrongs, together with Abstracts 
of Statutes In all the States and Territories. i 











The Danner Revolving Book Case. 


Given only 
to COMPANION 
subscribers for 
six new eub- 
scribers, or for 
one new sub. 
scriber and 
$2.75 addi-, 
tional. See 
Conditions, 
page 478. Sold 
for 4.75, Shipping weight 
50 pounds. Sent by ex- 









paid by receiver, 
his Book Case will be 
a convenience to 
those who want to keep 
their reference books in 
mpact and conventent 
The flat wp is 
enough for a dic. 
‘y or writing mate 
he adjustable shelf 
can be used elther for reading or writing. The Book Case revolves 
easily, stands on castors, and will hold five running feet of books. | 
Made of quartered oak, finely finished. It stands 33 inches high | 
and {a 17x 19 Inches equare. For areference library it 14 unexcelled. | 
















press or freight, charges | 











The Universal Cookery Book. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new aubacriber 
and 10 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for 80 cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 





This Cook Book has already passed its seventh edition. It is 
crowded with practical receipts for household use that have been 
selected with great care from many eminent authorities. Among 
these are Marion Harland, Miss Parloa, Mrs. Washington, 
Miss Corson, Thomas J. Murrey, and the Boston, Virginia, 
Presbyterian, American Home, and Every-Day Cook Books. 

These receipts comprise a selection of the best only from each of 
the books named above. This most sensible idea has created for 
the Universal Cookery Book a very large demand. Bound tn water- 
proof cloth. Over 250 pages. 


The Lyceum Library Book Case. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 20 cents additional. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 
$1.50. Sent by express, charges pald by receiver. Shipping 
weight 10 lbs. 





Made of ash, antique finish, artistic, strong, and fitted elther for 
the table or to be screwed to the wall. it can be taken apart and 
packed in a small bundle. This cut gives a fair idea of Its taste- 
fulness. The two lower shelves will hold thirty ordinary books. 


Mark Twain’s Scrap Album. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 20 cents for postage and packing. Sec Conditions, page 
478. Sold for 75 cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 

Album is 8x10 inches in size, covera elaborately embossed. Ita 
pages are already gummed. A little moisture makes the clipping fast. 


Description of Binder. 


The COMPANION Binder has stiff cloth covers, em- 
boseed, with gilt title. Size 12x 17 inches. Simple, 
durable and practical. Those subscribers who do 
not possess a Binder for THE COMPANION will 
regret tt sooner or later. By using a Binder they 
can have at the end of the year, instead of a con- 
fused pile of soiled and creased numbers, a clean, 
orderly and convenient file for preservation. 


Plush Album. Aluminum Ornament. 





Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one 
new subacriber and 65 cents additional; or for 
two new subscribers and 15 cents additional. See 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.75. Sent by 
express, charges paid by receiver. 


The Album has padded garnet-plush covers, and a patent elastic fastening. Size, 10% x 8% inches; bas 
room for 28 cabinet-size photographs and 16 of card-size. The pages are tinted, with gilt lining and 
beveling, and gilt edges all around. Upon the front cover is a handsome aluminum stamped ornament. 


ABC of Electricity; Questions and Answers 
About Electricity. Two Books. , 


Both given only to 
COMPANION subscribers 
| for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents for post- 
age and packing. See 











Conditions, page 478. A SWE: 
Both books sold for #0 NS RS 
cts., postage and pack- F 
ing 10 conte extra. ShECTRICTN | 
' 
The ABC of Elec- Ales Gemrentamers 
omer 


tricity is personally 

endorsed by Thos. A. Edison. In simple 
language it lays bare the secrets of elec- 
trical science and application. Over 
‘24,000 copies already sold. 108 pages, illus. 


| Questions and Answers About Electricity goes more fully 
into detail of the application of Electricity. 100 pages, cloth bound 
and illustrated. The two books give a clear and comprehensive 
view of the first principles of electrical science. Young men wisb- 
Ing to make ita study, and to keep abreast of the times, should at 
once order the Set. 


EX.Buame 2° 


ee 


Poultry Culture. By |. K. Felch. Illustrated Edition. 


Given only to COMPANION sub- 
seribers for one new subscriber 
and 15 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for %5 cents, postage 
and packing 15 cents extra. 

When well managed, poultry- 
raising means money. But the 
“know how” is just where the 
| trouble begins. Such knowledge 
is all given in this book. It con- 
| tains over 400 pages, illustrated. 

The author is an expert poultry-keeper, and an acknowledged 
authority on such matters. Those tnterested in poultry-culture 
should not fall to get this book. Successful and erroneous methods 
are both carefully outlined by the experienced author. It will soon 
pay for itself. Cloth covers, printed in black and gol. 

Its chapters are upon the following subjects: Description of Fa- 
vorite Breeds and Strains; Treatment of Breeding Stock; Con=truc 
tion and Location of Buildings; Incubation; Feed and Care of Stock; 
Mating; Diseases; Judging Fowls, Turkeys, Ducks and Geese; Prep- 
aration for Exhibition; ete. The book contains over 60 illustrations. 








Combination Writing Desk and Book Case. 


Given only to Com- 


PANION = subscribers 
for eight new sub- 
seribers; or for two 


new subscribers and 
$3.00 additional. See 
Conditions, page 478. 


Sold for $6.75. Sent 
by freight, from 
Buchanan, Mich., or 


Boston, Mass..charges 
paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 100 
Ibe. 


Every one who write- 
letters or reads book+ 
should have a Desk 
and Book Cave. Once 
placed in a home, few 
pieces of furniture 
will be in more con. 
stant uxe; yet thercare 
a large number of 
families who do not 
possess such a conve 
nience. In order to 
make it possible for 
these to obtain a Denk 
we offer one both handsume and substantial on the most liberal 
terms. Made of solid oak, polished and carved, with bevel-edge 
mirror, book-shelves and pigeon-holes. Stands five feet high and two 
and a half feet wide. When the lid Is closed ia but 104 inches deep. 














No Premiums given for transfer Subscriptions. 


THE YOUTH 





COMPANION. 


Bibles, Teachers’ Helps and Devotional Books. 


A Gift of Love. By Rose Porter. 


Given only to CoMPANION subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 10 cents for post- | 
age and packing. See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for 80 cents, postage and packing 
10 cents extra. 
This is a calendar book arranged with | 
Scripture passages for every day in the year, | 
and each one containing a reference to love. | 
Hence its title. Following each quotation | 
is an appropriate extract from some gifted 
writer's rich experience. The book is! 
especially designed as a Gift of Love be- 
tween parents and children, and friends and 
relatives. It will be a daily reminder of the 
affection of the giver, and of the source 
from which all true affection come 

Bound in white cloth with gilt titles, and 
decorated with pansies in colors againat a | 
silver background. 234 pages, and of a con. 
venient size —6%, x 4 inches. 

When you place your Christmas order for a number of books, 
{lo not fail to Include In your list “A Gift of Love,” by Rose Porter. | 


eA 

















The Pilgrim’s Progress. New Illustrated Edition. | 


Given only to COMPANION subserib. 
ers for one new subscriber and 20 
cents for postage and packing. See 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for 80 cts., 
postage and packing 20 cents extra. 

Apart from the Bible, this is doubt- 
less the most extraordinary book in 
the English language. It should be in 
every home. To Christians especially 
must this book appear asa revealer of | 
their individual experiences. 

We have waited a number of years 
for such a copy as this. This book is | 
embossed in silver. 74, x 10 inches, 
¢loth bound, fine paper, large type and 
pXofusely illustrated. An appropriate 
holiday gift for both old and young. | 





The Bible and Its Story. By Josephine Pollard. 


Given only to COMPANION subscrib- 
ers for one new subscriber and 15 
cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 
35 cents, postage 
and packing 5 
cents extra. 

There will always 
be a place in the 
home for a book of 
Bible stories. Such 
a book should be 
full of illustrations, 
to fix the attention 
and cultivate the im- 
agination of the little 
folks. 

The stories should be selected with care and told 
in a simple, thrilling manner. Who can do this 
better than Miss Pollard? This is a large book. 
Uluminated cover More than 550 pages. 280 
illustrations. Paper and type of good quality. 
Size of book, 5x8inches. One of the best books 
possible for children. It contains 51 chapters, 
together with an Index of all the important events, persona and 
subjects contained in the book. 

The narratives of the Bible are told in such a simple way that 
children will be interested and their minds filled with its living truths. 











Common Prayer and Hymnal. 


Both given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 30 cents additional, with 10 
cents for postage and packing. See | 
Conditions, page 478. Both sold for | 
$1.15, postage and packing 10 
tats eee 

Bound in limp French grain-leather. 
Size 2%; x4 inches, | Round corners. | 

They consist of “The Book of Com. 
mon Prayer,” according to the use of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in| 
the United States of America, and } 
the Hymnal as revised and enlarged, | 
and adopted by the General Conven. | 
tion hell n 1892. 

Both are beautifully printed on thin paper of a fine grade. V 
neat in appearance, and of a size convenient to the hand. | 








Smith’s Bible ‘Dictionary, Concordance and 
Atlas. 750 Pages. 500 lilustrations. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers | 
for one new subscriber and 25 cents 
additional, with 30 cents for postage 
and packing. Sec Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for 31.15, postage and packing 30 
cents extra. 


Such valuable information for Bible 
scholars was never before bound between 
covers for so reasonable a price. It is 
equally valuable for the preacher, Sunday- 
~chool superintendent or teacher; and 
seems capable of giving instruction in) 
every department of Bible study. 

Besides the Concordance, Dictionary and 
Atlas, the book contains 4,000 Questions | 
and Answers on the Bible, a History of | 
the Books of the Bible, a Chronological | 
Table, Illustrations of Ancient Coins and | 
Gems, and a mans of other valuable helps. 

Cloth binding, marbled edges, gold and | 
black cover designs,750 pages, 7 x 10 inches: | 
making a large and imposing volume. 
Good paper, large type, with 500 illustratione,—many of them 
full page,—on tinted paper. No Sunday-school teacher or Bible | 





Natural 
Addresses, by 


Law in the Spiritual World, and 
Drummond; Addresses by Phillips 


Brooks; Imitation of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis. | 


Four Volumes. 


Any two books given only to COMPANION subscribers for one | tions, page 478. 
See Con- | age and packing 10 cents extra. 





new subscriber and 15 cents for postage and packing. 
ditions, page 478. One volume sold for 45 cents, postage paid by us. 

Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World. 
By Henry Drummond. 
In this book the de- 
ductions of 
are made to illustrate | 
spiritual truths. A re- 
markable book. Fine | 
cloth binding, orna- | 
mented in silver and | 
white, 371 pages. Size 
4x6 inches. 





Ratural lau 


Spreitaat warks |) 


Drummond's Ad- 
dresses. Handsome- 
ly bound, size of | 
above. Among the 
addresses given are, 
“The Greatest Thing 
in the World,” “Pax Vobiscum,” “The Changed Life,” etc. 348 | 
pages. 





Addresses, by Phillips Brooks, embraces five addresses on true | 


freedom of mind, soul and body; also asermon on Abraham Lincoln. | 
Fine cloth binding, white and gold; 176 pages, size 4x 6 inches. 


Imitation of Christ, by Thomas & Kempis, is a book which has 
brought consolation and help to Christian hearts for over four 
centuries. Bound in half cloth, ivory tint, gold embossed, and gilt 
top edges. Will make an appropriate and beautiful holiday gift. 


Bagster’s Comprehensive Teacher’s Bibles. 


Bagster’s*Presentation Bible. No. 8,325. 
COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and $2.00 addi- 
tional, with 20 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for $3.75, postage and packing 20 cents extra. | 
Size 8!;x5‘4 inches. Bound in Syrian Levant. Red under gold edges. 

Bagster’s Teacher's Bible. 


No. 8,315. Given only to Com- 


PANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 90 cents addi- ers for one new subscriber and 15 
See Conditions, 
Sold for $2.00, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 
Gold edges. 


tional, with 20 cents for postage and packing. 
page 478. 
Size Si x 54 inches. 


Emerald type. Divinity circuit. 





These are as fine Bibles as any one need desire. They are eape- 
cially suitable as presents for Sunday-school superintendents, 
teachers and pastors. 

Their references are carefully selected, and the maps, concor- 
dance, index, charts, harmonies, tables and other helps are of 
the most complete and valuable character, embracing 330 pages. 


Oxford Teacher’s Bible. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers 
and 20 cents for postage and packing; or for one new subscriber 
and 50 cents additional, with 20 cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.50, postage and packing 
20 cents extra. 

‘This is a reprint of the original Oxford Bible. 5'; x74) inches. 
French seal binding, divinity circuit, minion type and gilt edges. 13 
designed for Sunday-schvol teachers’ use. It contains a concor- 
dance, maps, index, and other helps for the student or teacher. 


Peloubet’s Select Notes fér 1895. 


Given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for 
one new = «ubscriber 
and 15 cents addition- 
al, with 15 cents for 


postage and packing. Sold for $1.00, 
postage pald by us. 

This valuable work ia indispensable to the Bible student or Sun. | 
day-school teacher. Is an encyclopedia of the best thoughts of our! 
most eminent scholars. It presents a mass of information full of | 
suggestions to the practical reader. Cloth bound, 350 pages, tllus. 

Special Offer. When three or more copies are ordered at one 
time we will sell the books at 90 cents each, postage paid by us. | 


See Conditions, page 478. 






Daily Food. Gilt Edge Edition. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber ' 
and 10 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 
78. Sold for 80 centa, post-paid. 

‘This little book of 192 pages contains 12 full-page illustrations, is 
printed on extra tine paper, has gilt edges and is attractively bound. 





student can afford to be without it. Here is a hint for Christmas. 


Contains Scripture passages for every day in the year. 4x5 inches. : 


science | faced by a sketch of Miss Havergal’s life. 


Given only to | suggestive way. Bound in cloth. Embossed. 










!and round corners, 
| pages and six maps. 


Kept for the Master’s Use 
And other Devotional Books. By Frances R, Havergal. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 10 cents 
for postage and packing. See Condi- 
Sold for 80 cents, post- 


This volume comprises the following 
“Kept for the Master's Use,” “Royal 
Commandments,” “Royal Bounty,” “My 
King,” “The Royal Invitation,” and 
“Loyal Responses,” the whole being pre- 


Of the six books five are divided 
into 31 chapters, one designed to be read 
each day of the month. By reading the 
book in this way, one chapter at a time, 
the devotional thoughts and lessons they contain more vividly 
impress the reader and become a source of helpfulness and 
spiritual strength. Bound in white cloth covers, lettered and deco- 
rated in silver and brown. 564 pages. 











| The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 10 cents for 
postage and packing. Sold for 75 cents, 
postage and packing 10 cents extra. 

This book is by Hannah Whitall Smith, 
and has become a welcome adviser in 
many thousands of homes. More than 
130,000 copies have been sold. It has 
become an accepted classic in devotional 
literature. 

The object of this work is, as its title sig- 
nifies, to reveal what many Christians so 
evidently need to know, the privilege and 

duty of happiness in their daily life and 
| the means by which it may be obtained. 
It is told in a clear, beautiful and most 





Gilt titles. 250 pages. 


Good paper and type. This is a new edition, thoroughly revised. 


| The Wonders of Prayer. By Major Whittle. 


| Given only to COMPANION subacrib- 


cents for postage and packing. See 
Conditions, page 478. SW.alfor 75 cents, 
postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


This book is filled 
with incidents, 
briefly and  beauti- 
fully told, of won- 
derful answers to 
prayer. E case 
has been carefully 
investigated, and all 
are vouched — for 
upon the strongest 
proofs of authentic. 
ity possible to ob- 
tain. Many of the facts related were occurrences 
in the experience of such men as D. W. Moody, 
Charles Spurgeon, George Miiller, Dr. Cullis 
and other divines. 

A large number of the incidents related show 
the wonderful manner in which prayer has been 
answered in the relief of financial and temporal 
distresses. Contains 370 pages. Bound in cloth, 
| gilt titles and clear type. The book is not an advocate of any isms 
| nor a record of peculiar superstitions. It is, rather, a simple, 

humble and candid book of honest facts and experiences. 









|The Prince of the House of David; The Pillar 
of Fire; The Throne of David. 


Either volume given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 30 cents additional, 
with 15 cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478. Either vol- 
| ume sold for $1.15, postage and packing 
15 cents extra, 





The Prince of the House of David 
comprises a Series of Letters, in which 
scenes tn the life of Jesua of Nazareth 
are most vividly depicted. 


: The Pillar of Fire takes up the 
Hebraic History at the time of the sale 
of Joseph into Egypt, and closes with the 
promulgation of divine law from Sinai. 





The Throne of David is written to show the period when the 
“People of God” had attained to the height of their power and glory. 


Convenient Bibles for Daily Use. 


Leather Bound Bibie, No.1. Large 
type. Given only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for two new aubscribers and 25 
cents for postage and paching; or for 
one new subscriber and 60 cents addi- 
tional, with 25 cents for postage and 
packirg. Sce Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for $1.50, postage and packing 25 
cents extra. 

This Bible is designed for those who 
require large type. It moasures 6x9 
Inches and fg 13 Inches thick, has flexible 
leather covers, with red under gold edges 
and contains 1260 
A beautiful Bible 
for the money and of convenient size to 
hold in the lap. 





International Pocket Bible, No. 2. 

Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents for postage and packing. Sce Conditions, page 
478. Sold for x0 cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 

This Bible, being only 54, x3, inches in size, and in thickness 
less than 7 of an inch, is adapted for carrying In the pocket. 
Has flexible leather covers, divinity eireuit, round corners. red 
under gold edges, pearl type, six colored maps and 882 pages. 


S_ COMPANION. 


en to old Subscribers only- 


Premiums 


THE YOUTH’S 











Extra Silver-Plated Ware. 





No. 1. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Spoons, Forks and Knives. 





Nearly fifty years ago the Meriden Britannia 
Co., of Meriden, Conn., secured the famous 
Rogers Bros. as associates In ‘tainess. Upright 
dealing and honest manufaéwre has made their trade mark, 
“1347 Rogers Bros.,” a aynongm for the best quality of Sit 
verware. All goods stamped. “with this trade mark need no 
other guarantee of superior quality. It is an absolute security 









number. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Tea Spoons. Six Tea 
Spoons given only to COMPANION subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 10 cents additional, with 
10 cents for postage and packing. Set of six old for €1.15, 
postage and packing 10 cents extra. Tea Spoons are so 
necessary tn the household that you cannut have tuo large a 
A Set of elx will make a beautiful gift. 


to any customer who desires the very best plated ware. 

During the past few years we have had an excellent opportunity to 
judge of the merits of the various brands of Silverware. Although 
the ‘1847 Rogers Bros.” ailver ware costs more than any other brand of 
“Rogers” goods, yet we are convinced it 1s worth the difference and so 
have adopted it as our standard. 2% 

We take pleasure, therefore, In’ offertag our subscribers SU 


1847 Rogers Bros. Dessert Spoons. Thrce Dessert Spoons 
given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 
10 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. Set 
of three sold for 85 cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Table Spoons. Three extra silver-plated 
Table Spoons given only to COMPANION subscribers fur one new sub- 
scriber and 10 cents additional, with 10 cents for postage and 


plated ware of so superior a character. Every plece is stamped w 
the trade mark, “1847 Rogers Bros.” These are the genu! 
“Rogers” goods. Nothtng better can be offered. * 


A Choice of Patterns. Our Tea, Dessert, and Tal 
Medium Forks are furnished in any of the patterns 
engraving. Our subscribers must remember therefore 
number of the pattern they want when they send us thelr 
either Tea, Desscrt or Table Spoons. 












se 


1847 Rogers Bros. Medium Knives. six Medium Knives given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for three new subscribers and 25 cents for postage and packing; or for one new subscriber and 
70 cents additional, with 25 cents for postage and packing. Six Knives sold for 81.75, postage and | Conditions, page 478. 
packing 25 cents extra. These Knives arc extra silver-plated, medium size. Can be used for either 
The engraving shows the exact size. We can supply the Knives either with 
a plain handle or with a ehell-tipped, as shown in the cut. When ordering indicate the style wanted. 


tea, breakfast or dinner. 


Quadruple Silver-Plated Tea Service. 


The Set of three pieces given 
only to COMPANION subscribers 
for twelve new subscribers; or 
for four new subscribers and 
$4.00 additional. Sec Condi- 
tions, page 478. Set sold for 
$8.25. Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. Weight 10 Ibs. 

Either piece given for one new 
subscriber and 1.50 additional, 
with 20 cents for postage and 
packing. Either piece sold for $3.00, post-paid. 

This Tea Service consists of a Sugar Bowl, Spoon Holder and | 
Cream Pitcher. Quadruple ailver-plate, satin finish, with bright 
cut, hand engraving. Cream Pitcher and Spoon Holder gold-tined. 
Engraving shows Sugar Bow] only. The other two pieces match. 





Quadruple Silver-Plated Syrup Pitcher. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for four new subscribers 
and 30 cents for postage and packing; or for one new subscriber 
and 1.75 additional, with 30 cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $3.00, post-paid. This Pitcher 
is Quadruple sllver-plate, satin finish, with bright cut, hand engrav- 
ing. It matches our Tea Service. A detached Saucer ts included. 


‘ 


1847 Rogers Bros. Fruit and Nut Set. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. 
The Sct sold for 75 centa, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 























Although the fancy patterns 

retail for more than the plain, for the present we shall make no distinction 

in the price. Any one of the six patters*Rhown in the engraving may be 
selected, or any combination of the patterns. See Harlequin offer opposite. 





This Is one of the latest and most popular combinations. 
sists of a Fruit Knife, Orange Spoon and Nut Pick, all extra Al 
silver plate, and packed in an attractive Case. Very suitable 





It con. | 







GIsEES t 
ARRAN 








1847 Rogers Bros. Fruit Knives. 








Six Knives given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 25 cents additional, with 15 cents for postage 
and packing. Sold for $1.15, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 

These Fruit Knives are solid steel, quadruple silver-plated. Man- 
ufactured by the Meriden Britannia Co., and bear the trade mark 
of “1847 Rogers Bros.” Is one of their most attractive patterns. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Housekeeper’s Outfit. 





The Outfit complete given only to COMPANION subscribers for 
thirteen new subscribers; or for five new subscribers and $3.50 
additional, Sce Conditions, page 478. Sold for 88.75. Sent by 
express, charges paid by recelver. Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 


A choice of elther Nos. 1, 3, 3, 4,5 or 6 patterns (as Mustrated . 


at top of page), In attractive Case. A superb wedding present. 


for holiday gifts, and useful in the home when serving an In. ‘12 Tea Spoons, 6 Dessert Spoons, 3 Table Spoons, 6 Table Knives, 6 


dividual lunch. 


The Knife and Spoon are each «ix inches long. | Medium Forks, 1 Sugar Spoon, 1 Butter Knife, 1 Salt and Pepper. 


packing. 
postage and packing 10 cents extia. 


Harlequin Collection of Tea 

- using Tea Spoons in assorted patterns 
only one new subscriber and 10 cents 
postage and packing, our subscribers 
plete collection of extra silver-plated Tea & 
ing. This offer is unusually liberal, and 2 
tage of by a large number of our subecri! 
wanted be sure to name it as the "1847 Rogers B: 


| by hand, as shown in the 





See Conditions, page 47 Set of three sold for $1.00, 


becoming very popular. For 
ditional, with 10 cents for 
fl be able to secure the com 
ns, shown in engrav 
‘Sect will be taken advan- 
hen this collection 42 
rlequin Collection. 








1847 Rogers Bros. Medium Forks. Three Medium Forks given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional, with 10 cents for postage and packing. See 
Net of three sold for $1.00, postage and packing 10 cents extra. We regret 
there ia no room to show a cut of the “1847 Rogers Bros.” Medium Forks. 

We can furnish the Forks to match any of the Spoons shown in the cut. 
offered. This size is suitable for either tea, breakfast or dinner. When ordering state the style wanted. 


The Medium size only is 


Child’s Silver-Plated Cup, Gold-Lined. 


Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 10 cents 
for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for & cents, postage 
and packing 10 cts. extra. 

This Cup is quadruple 
silver-plated, gold - lined, 
and attractively engraved 


cut, with satin finish. 

Tt is an unusually well- 
made cup and will wear for 
years. Is made apecially 
for us by the Meriden Bri- 
tannia Co. and can be had 
of no one elxe. No more 
useful present can be made to a child than one of these Cups. I¢ 
will be sure to delight the receiver and give permanent eati-faction. 





1847 Rogers Bros. Pocket Fruit Knife. 


Given for one new subscriber and 5 cents for postage and pack- 
Ing Sold for 75 cents, postage and packing 5 cents extra. This 
Fruit Knife has a blade and nut pick, and is heavily ellver-plated. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Orange Spoon Set. 


Six Spoons given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 40 cents additional, with 10 cents for postage and 
packing. Sold for $1.40, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 








The new method of eating an orange Ia to first divide the orange | 
in halves and then extract the juice by means of an Orange Spoon. 
This modern method avoids staining the fingers or clothing and 
affurds to the eater a pleasure not known in the past. We offer the 


' new and fashionable Berkeley pattern. Extra silver-plated. 


ne. The unique idea of” 











No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Solid and Quadruple Silver-Plated Table Ware. 


Quadruple Silver- Plated Butter Dish and 


Cake Basket. 


Quadruple = Silver- 
Plated Butter Dish. 
Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for four new 
subscribers; or for one 
mew subscriber = and 
$1.50 additional. See 
Conditions, page 475. 
Sold for $2.75. Sent by 
express, charges paid 
by receiver. Shipping 
weight 6 Ibs. Quadruple 
silver-plate on hard white 
metal. Embossed, with 
bright cut hand engrav- 
ing; 6}, inches in diame- 
ter and height. Has a 
detachable plate and ice 
reservoir. 





Quadruple Silver- 
Plated Cake Basket. 
Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for five new 
subscribers; or for one 
new subscriber and 
additional. See Condi- 
tions, page 478. Sold for 
$3.50. Sent by express, 
charges paid by receiv- 
er. Shipping weight 
about 7 lbs. 

Warranted quadruple silyer-plate on hard white metal. Satin 
finish inside, with a handsome floral design in bright cut, hand 
engraving. Bowl 9 inches in diameter; height of Basket 543 inches. 





1847 Rogers Bros. Gravy Ladle. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for 75 cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra, 





A most necessary article for the table, and especially suitable for 
holiday gifts. Etruscan pattern, latest style, heavily silver-plated. | 





1847 Rogers Bros. Butter Knife & Sugar Shell. | 


Both given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new sub- | 
scriber and 10 cents additional, with 10 cents for postage and | 
packing. See Conditions, page Both sold for 90 cents, post- 
age and packing 10 cents extra. Butter Knife or Sugar Shell, | 
separately, 50 cents, post-paid. 
































These are two very necessary articles for table use. 
attractive in appearance and will stand constant use fo) 
The pattern offered, the Etruscan, is one of the latest. 


They are 
many years. 





Child’s Solid Silver Napkin Ring and Holder. 


Both given only:to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscrib- 
erand 10 cents additional, with 5 cents for postage and pack- 
ing. Both sold for 80 cents, postage and packing 5 cents extra. 





In selecting a present for # child let us suggest that you choose | 
something of lasting value. Such a gift will be treasured in years | 
to come as a memento of the little one’s childhood. Here is an 
excellent combination for the purpose. 

The Napkin Ring Is of solid silver with frosted finish. Attractively 
engraved with the words, “Best Wishes,” and with a wish-bone 
mounting. The Napkin Holder, also of solid silver, is an effective 
little device for preventing the napkin from slipping from the neck. 


| 
| 
Given only to CoMPANION | 
subscribers for one new sub- 
scriber and 15 cents addi-_ 
tional, with 5 cents for, 
postage and packing. Sold | 
for % cents, postage and | 
packing 5 cents extra. | 

This Solid Silver Napkin 
Ring is engraved with an ex- 
pressive sentiment, and orna- 
mented with @ silver wish- 
bone. This wish-bone is 
supposed to convey to the 
receiver the sentiment expressed on the Ring. Because of this fact | 
the Ring is especially suitable for a birthday or holiday gift. 

This Napkin Ring is designed for adults, being much larger than | 
the one shown above on this page. We offer this Solid Silver | 
Ring with every expectation of receiving for it a large demand. | 











Solid Silver Sugar Shell. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscribér 


and 25 cents additional, with 5 cents for postage and packing. | 


Sold for $1.20, postage and packing 6 cents extra. 





A beautiful Sugar Shell. Of solid silver and the latest pattern 
and style. Will make an attractive birthday, wedding or holiday gift. 


Solid Silver Tea and Coffee Spoons. 


Solid Silver Tea Spoons. Two Solid Silver Tea Spoons of 
any of the designs shown in the cuts below given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new subscriber and 20 cents additional, with 
5 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. 
Two Spoons sold for $1.10, postage and packing 5 cents extra. 

Last year we were able to offer for one new subscriber but one 
Solid Silver Tea Spoon. This year we yive nearly double the value. 
This is an opportunity to secure an assortment of these beautiful 
Spoons at prices never before offered. The latest and popular styles. 





No. A. No. B. Bio. C. No. D. 
Solid Silver After-Dinner Coffee Spoons. Two Solid Silver 
Coffee Spoons given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 5 cents for postage and packing. Two Coffee 
Spoons sold for 8 cents, postage and packing 5 cents extra. 
These Spoons are sterling silver, after-dinner coffee size. 
offer the same patterns as shown in the engraving the only differ- 


ence being in the size. For lunches and afternoon teas the A fter- 


Dinner Spoons only are used. Their popularity is greater thanever. | 


Our offer is unparalleled. We consider ourselves fortunate 
in being able to offer Spoons of such chaste and beautiful patterns. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Coffee Spoons. 





Set of six Spoons in the six assorted patterns shown in the en- 


graving given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new sub. | 
ecriber and 25 cents additional, with 10 cents for postage and - 


packing. Sold for $1.25, postage and packing’ 10 cents extra. 

In serving dinners, it is now the fashion to use Coffee Spoons of 
various patterns, We therefore offer an assortment of the six most 
popular patterns. After-dinner coffee size. All extra silver-plated. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Child’s Set. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents additional, with 10 cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for 90 cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 











This Set consists of a Knife, Fork and Spoon, enclosed in a neat 


case. A most acceptable gift for a child. Size most suitable for 
little hands. Knife 7inches in length; popular Arcadian pattern. 


We! 


| Quadruple Silver-Plated Pickle Jar and Fruit 
Dish. 


Quadruple Silver-Plated Pickle 
Jar. Given only to COMPANION sub- 
\seribers for two new subscribers and 
| 35 cents for postage and packing; or 

for one new subscriber and 60 cents ad- 

ditional, with 35 cents for postage and 
packing. Sold for $1.65, postage and 
packing 35 cents extra. 

A handsome and useful piece for the 
| table. The base and cover are attractive in 
‘design, and of quadruple silver-plate. 

The pickle receptacle itself is of white 

crystal glass, 9! inches high. Furnished 

with Tongs to match. A projector on the 
| side of the handle serves as a support for 
the Tongs, when not in use. 


| Quadruple Silver-Plated 

Fruit and Berry Dish. 
Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for four new 
subscribers; or for one new 
; subscriber and $1.25 addi- 
‘tional. See Conditions, 
(page 478. Sold for $2.25. 
| Sent by express, charges 
| paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 7 lbs. 

The Dish is equally suit- 
able for fruit or berries. 
Frame 9 inches in length, 
with a white crystal glass 
bowl. 

Warranted quadruple sil- 
ver-plate on white metal. We offer the popular oblong shape, with 
twining vines. The base is strong, attractive and very durable. 








1847 Rogers Bros. Cold Meat Fork. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 
10 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for 80 cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 














| This article is a necessity in every well-regulated household. The 
Fork is eight inches Jong and is extra silver-plated with gold-plated 
tines. Especially designed as a Cold Meat Fork although equally 
suitable for cake. Latest style and very popular. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Oyster and Soup Ladle. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers 
| and 15 cents for postage and packing; or for one new sub- 
scriber and 50 cents additional, with 15 cents for postage and 
packing. Sold for $1.50, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 














This Ladléfs-ef the popular Etruscan pattern, and is one of the 
most attractive and useful articles offered on this page. Extra 
silver-plated, bright handle, satin-finished bowl, 10 inches long. 


1847 Rogers Bros. Berry and Nut Spoon. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents additional, with 10 cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for 90 cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra, 











This article is designed for serving berries, nuts, etc. Siren 
pattern, handsomely embossed. Has fluted bow! with satin fintabs; 
8'g Inches long and packed in a neat Nned box. 





' Quadruple Silver-Plated Peppers and Salts. 


One Salt or Pepper of either of the styles 
shown in the engraving given only to ComM- 
PANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 5 cents for postage and packing. Either 

| style sold for 75 cents, postage and packing 
| 5 cents extra. 


Initial Style. A 
beautiful article. The 
tops of the Peppers 
are gold-plated. En- 
| graved with any Old 
English initialdesired. 
Screw top. Both Salts 
and Peppers are quad- 
ruple silver-plated. 





| Souvenir. Style. 

| This most unique arti- 

cle has been termed a Souvenir Style. Initial Style. 
genuine Boston Sou 

venir. Is shaped like a “bean pot” and engraved with the words, 


| “Boston Baked Beans.” In this style the tops of the Peppers are 
gold-plated. Both Salt and Pepper are quadruple silver-plated, 
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No Premium given for one’s own Subscription. 


China Ware, Crockery and Useful Household Articles. 


Decorated China Fruit and Cake Plates. 


One Cake Plate and eix Fruit: 
Plates given only to COMPANION | 
subscribers for one new sub- 
scriber and 35 cents additional. | 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold | 
for $1.25. Sent by express, | 
charges paid by receiver. Ship- 
ping weight 7 Ibs. 

Although this Set is designed 
for serving cake, fruitand dessert 
courses at dinner, lunch or re- 
ception, many other uses will 
suggest themselves to the orderly 
housewife. 

The Set is of real Carlebad 
china, and consists of one Cake 
Plate and six Fruit or Bread Plates. The Plates have the irregular, 
gold-splashed edges so popular in sets of this kind, and the centre 
of ench 1s decorated with cupide against a background of clouds ; 
and sky in colors. An unusually attractive and useful combination. | 





Ice Cream, Salad or Berry Set. 


Bowl and six Saucers given 
only to COMPANION subscribers 
for two new subscribers; or for 
one new subscriber and 45 
cents additional. See Condi- 
tions, page 478. Bowl and six 


ceiver. Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 
Six Saucers alone sold for 75 
cents. Shipping weight 8 Ibe. 

It would hardly seem possible 
that we could make sucha liberal 
premium offer in foreign china, 
considering the high rate of duty 
paid on these goods. Yet the:e pieces are real Carlsbad china, 
received by us in original packages. The Bowl and Saucers are 
both delicately decorated in colors and gold. The Bowl is 8 inches 
in diameter and the Saucers about 6 inches. If you are selecting 
a present for your wife or mother do not forget to consider this 
Set. Itis not only a useful combination, but an ornament to any table. 





Real Cut Glass Mustard, Salt and Pepper, 
with Silver-Plated Tops. 


The three pieces given only i 


to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 
25 cents additional, with 
20 cts. for postage and pack- 
ing. See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for $1.00, postage 
and packing 20 cents extra. 

These articles are much 
handeomer than can be shown 
in an engraving. Their tops 
are silver-plated while the 
glass is artistically cut in a 





inches high and the Salts and ' 
Peppers 2 inches. These articles will be found to set off the table | 
elegantly, especially at night, when the cut surfaces sparkle with the | 
refracted light. Additional Salts or Peppers sold for 85 cents each. 


Three Real Victoria Mantel Vases. 


All three Vases given only to 
COMPANION subscribers for one | 
new subscrib- 
erand 15 cents 
additional, 
with 30 cents 
for postage 
and packing. 
Sold for $1.00, 
postage and 
packing 30 
cents extra. 







These three Carlsbad China Vases are tinted in royal Worcester 
grounds and handsomely painted by hand. They have pure gold 
outline work and gold-covered handles and stand five and six inches 
high. We know our lady friends will be pleased with theee Vases. 


English Tea Set, Cold Bands, 


Given only to COMPANION subecribers for seven new subscribers; 


charges paid by receiver. Weight, when ready for shipping, about 


Saucers cold for $1.25. Sent by! a sterling Silver Spoon, after-dinner size. 
express, charges pald by re- equally suitable for after-dinner service or luncheons. 


After-Dinner Coffee Cup and Sterling Silver 
After-Dinner Coffee Spoon. 


One Coffee Cup and Saucer with Sterling Silver After-Dinner 
Coffee Spoon given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 10 cents additional, with 15 cents for postage and 
packing. 


Sold for 85 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 





It is now highly popular to present to a young lady just engaged 
@ handsome cup and saucer. This gift symbolizes the wish that 
her cup of happiness may be always full. 

We offer for this purpose cups of special value and beauty. Real 
china and decorated in colours and gold. Our stock comprises an 


, assortment of the latest shapes. 


Very Special Offer. With each Cup and Saucer we give Free 


These Cups are 


Five o’Clock China Tea Set. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 
10 cents additional. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 90 cente. 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 





This imported China Tea Set consists of 15 pieces: 1 Sugar, 
1 Creamer, 1 Tea Pot, 6 Cups and 6 Saucers, and is decorated with 
blue Owari outline work, at the present time a most fashionable 
color. 

Both Cups and Saucers are the latest shape and size. For an in- 
expensive Set we believe it will meet the demands of our customers. 


most attractive pattern. The | . 
Mustard Cruet 1s nearly 2, , China Tea Pot, Creamer and Sugar Bowl. 





The Set complete given only to COMPANION subscribers for two 
new subscribers; or for one new subscriber and 60 cents addi- 


tional. Sce Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.50. Sent by éx- 
press, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 lbs. 

Sugar and Creamer alone given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for 75 cents. Sent by express, charges paid by 
receiver. Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 

This Tea Set is of unusual value and beauty. It is made of fine 
china, and is exquisite in form, decoration and coloring. It will 
give an air of genuine refinement to the tea table. The decoration 
is all hand-work. It is impossible for an engraving to even suggest 
its beauty. The Set consists of a Tea Pot, Creamer and Sugar Bowl. 








56 Pieces. 


e or for two new subscribers and 
$2.50 additional. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $5.00 per Set. Sent by express or freight, | scribers and $8.00 additional. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $11.50 per Set. Sent by express 


50 Ibs. 


or freight, charges paid by receiver. 


Two Beautiful Rose Bowls. 


Two Bowls given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 35 cents for postage and pack- 
ing. Two Bowls sold for 8 cents, 
postage and packing 35 cents extra. 

These Rose Bowls are imported for ue 
from Bohemia, and are beautiful speci- 
mens of the handiwork of the Bohemian 
glass workers, who are considered the 
most skilful makers of colored glass- 
ware in the world. 

The Bowls are delicate in coloring 
and of an artistic form. Are outlined 
and decorated in gold, and stand four 
Inches high. In color, a beautiful old 
blue, shading into a softer, lighter 
tint toward the base. 

They are extremely urnamental, and 
hence will be found especially suitable 
for gift purposes. 

We think there is nothing in our PRE- 
MIUM LIST will please our subscribere more than these Rose Bow!r. 


Gold Decoration. 





Fine Hand-Decorated China Cracker Jar. 


Given only to COMPANION sub- 
ecribers for one new subscriber and 
40 cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for 75 cents, postage and pack- 
ing 40 cts. extra. Or, sent by exprese, 
charges to be paid by receiver, which 
in many cages will be less. 

Cracker Jars are now considered the 
only proper table receptacle for crack- 
ers, cookies and other hard cakes. 
\'They keep the food crisp and ‘pala- 
table for a long time. 

The Jar stands seven inches high 
and is nearly elx inches in diameter. 
Made of Carlsbad china, and deco- 
rated with hand-painted pansy bloseome and bright gold bande 








Decorated China Butter and Bone Plates. 


Twelve Butter and six Bone Plates given only to COMPANION 
| subscribers for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional, with 
40 cents for post- 
age and packing. 
See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for 
$1.15, postage and 
packing 40 cents 
extra. 

Twelve Butter 
Plates alone sold 
for 50 cents, post- 
age and packing 
25 cents extra. 
Six Bone Plates 
alone sold for 50 cents, postage and packing 30 cents extra. 

These dishes are not only a household convenience but an actual 
necessity. Made of real Carlsbad china, and handsomely decorated 
in colors; enamel and gold bands. We offer them at a low price. 





Handsome Water and Lemonade Set. 


Given only to 
COMPANION sub. 
scribera for two 
new subscribers; 
or for one new 
subscriber and 50 
cents additional. 
See Conditions, 
, page 478. Sold for 
| $1.35. Sent by ex- 
Press, charges 
| paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 
15 Ibs. 


This attractive 
Water Set consists 
of 1 Metal Tray, 1 
Pitcher and 6 Tumblers. The glassware is decorated with white 
enamel. The Tray is nickel-plated and 13 inches in diameter. The 
Set complete will be found a great cunvenience in the household. 








English Dinner Set, Cold Bands, !I2 Pieces. 





The Set given only to COMPANION subscribers for eighteen new subscribers; or for two new sub- 


Shipping wetgbt 115 Ibe. 


This Tea Set Is of English Porcelain, painted with artistic spray designs in the new and popular | This Dinner Sct 1s of English Granlte-Ware, decorated In the new dove-color, with ‘pencil designs 


dove color and having gold bands, 
This Set, however, is superior to any before offered. 


This is the fifth year we have used these English Tea Sets. | and wide gold bands; 112 pieces, and warranted not to craze. The Set consists of 12 Dinner Plates, 
The 56 pieces comprise 12 Plates, 12 Fruit | 12 Breakfast Plates, 12 Dessert Plates, 12 Soup Plates, 12 Fruit Saucers, 12 Individual Butters, 1 10-inch 


Saucers, 12 Cups, 12 Saucers, 2 Cake Plates, 1 Bowl, 1 Tea Pot, 1 Sugar, | Creamer. This five-dollar | Platter, 1 M-inch Platter, 1 Baking Dish, 2 Covered Dishes, 1 Covered Butter and Drainer, 1 Gravy 
offer of a full Tea Set, decorated, having gold bands, and warranted not to craze, 1s a remarkable one. , Boat, 1 Pickle Dish, 12 Tea Cups, 12 Saucers, 1 Sugar Bowl, 1 Cream Pitcher, 1 Bowl. 





No Premiums given for transfer Subscriptions. 
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The Wonderful Christy Knives. 


The Offer. 


All four Knives shown in the 
cut (Bread Knife, Cake Kuife, 
Small Carver and Paring Knife) 
given only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for ome new subscriber 
and 15 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, page 
478. All four sold for 8 cts., post- 
age and packing 15 cents extra. 


The Christy Knives are con 
structed upon a new scientific 
principle. For carving and cutting 
bread and cake, they are superior 
to ordinary knives in much the 
same way that a saw is superior, 
for ite purpose, to a jack-knife. In 
using them, their scalloped edge 
reduces the necessity for preasure  \ 
toaminimum. This peculiar con- 
struction is the secret of their 
success in accomplishing what is 
claimed for them. 

These Knives will cut new bread 





The Princess Silvered Star Coffee Pot. 
Two-Quart Size. 


Nickel-Plated. 


Given only to COMPANION sub- 
ecribera for one new subscriber 
and 25 cents additional. See 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for 
$1.35. Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. 

If our subscribers want a clear, 
fragrant and delicious cup of 
coffee, they should use the Prin. 
cess Coffee Pot. This Pot is un- 
like all others. Has no cloth or 
textile filter to keep clean and is 
constructed on scientific princi- 
ples. When using the “Princess” 
the boiling water surrounds the 
coffee grounds a sufficient length of time for extracting the health. 
ful properties only. The infusion then passes slowly through a 
silvered gauze strainer to the lower part of the pot. 

Lovers of good coffee will be delighted with this Impruved Coffee 
Pot. They will tind it to be the ideal—as superior over other kinds 
as the light of the electric lamp exceeds that of the tallow candle. 





The Marty French Rat Trap. 


Given only to Com- 


PANION subscribers 
for one new sub- 
ecriber. See Condi- 


tions, page 478. Sold 
for %5 cents. Sent 
by express, charges 
paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 2 Ibs. 

The “Marty” has a 
record of catching more rats than all other Traps combined. With 
this Trap a leading hardware house in Cincinnati caught over 600 
rate in Bighteen days. A firm in Philadelphia caught 32 rate in 
twenty-four hours. The Marty French Trap will catch rats when 
all other appliances fail. It will give most satisfactory resulte. 





The Grand Rapids Carpet Sweeper. 


Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for three new sub- 
scribers; or for one new sub- 
scriber and 85 cents addition- 
al. Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. See Condi- 
tions, page 478. Bold for $3.10. 
When purchased we will de- 
Nver the Sweeper free at any 
express office east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


The Bixsell Sweeper has been 
offered by us for a number of 
years. It constitutes one of 
our most popular premiums. 

This mode) contains all the 
latest improvements. It is so 
thoroughly and honestly made 
that it can be used for years 
without the need of repairs. 

It contains the Bissell broom. 
action, has a dumping device 
that opens both pans by a single 
light preseure, and a rubber furniture protector. The woodwork 
te of oak, sixteenth century finish, and handsomely decorated. 





White Mountain Ice Cream Freezer. 


Given only to COMPAN- 
ION subscribers for two 
new subscribers; or for 
one new subscriber and 
60 cents additional. See 
Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for $2.00. Sent by 
express, charges paid 
by receiver. Shipping 
weight 20 Ibs. 

The “White Mountain” 
1a the standard Freezer of 
the world. Its triple 
motion freezes the cream 
quickly and easily. Ite 
iron parts are galvanized, 
while the beaters are 
coated with pure tin. 
When getting a freezer, 
why not get the best? We 
offer the lateet improved model, four-quart size, and alao include 
Mrs. Lincoln’s very popular booklet entitled, “Frozen Dainties.” 





a 


or cake, even while it is warm, into even slices of any thickness desired, without crumbling or 
breaking the slices, a thing which, as every housekeeper knows, is impossible with an ordinary knife. 
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Full Nickel-Plated. 


Their Advantages. 


1, They will cut fresh bread or 
cake into thin slices without 
crumbling it. 

2. Being made of the very best 

< steel they are exceedingly durable. 

3. They are triple nickel-plated 
and therefore do not require scour- 
ing. ; 

4. The handles will not wear out, 
eoak off or become loose, and they 
make it possible for the Knives to 
be hung up when not In use. 

5. If used only for the purposes 
for which they are designed, they 
will not require sbarpening for 
years. When, however, they do 
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become dull, they can be sharpened 
like any other knife, with either a 
steel or whetstone. 

6. There being no wood or bone 
about them, they are easily kept 
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Russell’s Carver and Fork, with Diamond Sharpener. 


The Carver, Fork and Diamond Sharpeuer given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 30 cents addi- 
tional, with 20 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, 
page 478. Soli for $1.13, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 





J. Russell & Co. undoubtedly make the finest goods of this kind tn 
America. The Carver is made of ehéar steel, 8 inch blade, hand- 
forged. The Fork has a patent hinged safety-guard and rest. 
Both of these articles have stag-horn handles, while that of the 
Sharpener is enameled, with a nickel ferrule. 

The Diamond Sharpener is of solid corundum, and will give to 
the knife a cutting edge unsurpassed by any other device. The 
regular price of the Diamond Corundum Sharpener ie 50 cents. We 
virtually include it with the Carver and Fork without additional 
cost. The Sharpener ts made by the Paterson-Fowler Co. of Chicago. 


Nickel-Plated Nut Picks and Cracker. 


This Set given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new sub- 
seriber and 15 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for 85 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 





The Nut Picks and Cracker‘are unusually attractive. Handsomely 
nickel-plated and burnished, strong and durable, and a necessity 
in almost every houseliold. The Set is enclosed in a neat, white 
enamelled case. Will make a desirable holiday or birthday gift. 


Solid Aluminum Individual Set. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 5 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. 
The Set sold for 80 cents, postage and packing 5 cents extra. | 








The four articles shown in the engraving constitute one of our 
most attractive combinations. Made of solid aluminum, handsomely 
embossed and burnished. 

Many articles are now being made @ aluminum for which stlver 
was formerly used altogether. This new metal fs nearly equal to 
silver in appearance, and 1s at the same time much stronger, lighter , 
and cheaper. As it does not tarnish It is especially suitable for | 
tableware. 





Our offer includes a Napkin Ring, Tooth Pick Holder, a Salt and 
Pepper, and a bunch of 500 Japanese Tooth Picks. These tooth 
picks are rounded and polished, and of a proper size for use. They 
are enclosed in a small basket which is also made by the Japanese. 


‘ing the shape. 


| knife te inserted and the cake loosened from 


| PREMIUM List. 


| pies, cakes, ete. 


clean. 
The Small Carver and Paring 


Knife, as well as the Bread and Cake Knives, will be found admirably adapted to their purposes. They 
are superior to the knives ordinarily used for carving and paring. 


The Parer is razor-ground. 


Mrs. Van Deusen’s Patent Cake Molds. 


The Set of five pieces given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for one new subscriber. 
See Conditions, page 478. The Sct sold for 
90 cents. Sent by express, charges paid 
by receiver. Shipping weight 4 lbs. 

These Molds are rapidly taking the place 
of all others, for the following reasons: 

1. They do not require greasing. 

2. The cake can be inverted and allowed to 
bang In the Mold until cold. By this means 
the cake is much lighter than when made fn 
the ordinary way. This is the only success- 
ful way to keep cakes from settling. 

8. The cake can be removed without break- 
This is done by means of the 
openings near the bottom through which a 





the mold. All the openings in these cake molde have slide covers. 


The Challenge One-Pound Coffee Mill. 


Given only to COMPANION sub. 
scribers for one new subscriber. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 
80 cents. Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 
4 lbs. 

This Mill has a one-pound air. 
tight canister, with screw-cap top. 
This receptacle retains the aroma 
of the coffee and permits the coffee 
to be ground as needed, without - 
handling or exposing it to the air. 
Although but recently upon the 
market many thousands have 
already been zold. 

The novel feature of a Mill which 
holds one pound of roasted coffee in an air-tight canister to be 
ground out as needed, seems to meet the necessity of the timer. 
The Mill grinds rapidly and easily, and either fine or coarse. 





| The Victor Roaster and Baker, with Pan. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers; 
or for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. See Condi- 
tions, page 478. Sold for $1.50. Sent by express, charges paid 
by receiver. Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 

It ig an economi- 
cal plan, before 
ordering this or 
other articles from 
our PREMIUM 
LIST, to see if your 
neighbors will not 
purchase with you 
and have the goods 
shipped together by freight. 

This fe one of the most useful cooking utensils offered in our 
Meat cooked in this Baker retains ita nutritious 
juices and flavors and {is rendered’ more tender and palatable. 
This Roaster retains the flavors otherwise lost by evaporation. 
Watching or basting not required. 

Tt will also bake bread and cake without danger of burning. 
This Baker and Roaster is 8 x 12x 17 Inches in dimensions. Is mace 
of sheet tron, with hinged front. Pan {s 2'; x 11 x 16 inches in ize. 








The Perfection Meat and Sausage Cutter. 


Given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for 
two new subscribers; or 
for one new subscriber 
and 50 cents addi- 
tional. Sec Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for $1.50. 
Sent by express, 
charges paid by re- 
celver, Shipping weight 
8 lbs. 

This Meat Cutter is a 
necessity in every 
household. Will cut both 
raw and cooked meats, 
and pulverize crackers, 
stale bread, and other 
material ured for mince- 
Easily 
operated and cleaned, 
and will not wear out. 

Special Offer. Will include a Sausage Stuffer with every Ment. 
Cutter for 25 cents extra. This is very necessary for rapid work, 
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Useful and Ornamental Articles for the Household. 


Elegant Chenille Portiere Curtains, 


Curtain No. I. One 
pair given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers fur 
four new subscribers; or 
for one new, subscriber 
and 81.75 additional. 
See Conditions, page 473. | 
Sold for $2.90 per pair. | 
Shipping weight, per pair, 
7 Ibs. Heavy chenille, 36 
inches wide and 9 feet 
long, tasselled top and bot- 
tom, with dado and frieze. 


Curtain No. 2. One 
pair given only to Com. 
PANION subscribers for 
seven new subscribers; 
or for one new subscriber 
and $3.00 additional. 
See Conditions, page 478. 
Sokd for $4.50 a pair. Ship- 
ping weight 10 Ibs.! 
Made of heavy chenille, 
with handsome dado and 
tasselled fringed border top. The Curtain is 46 in. wide and 9 ft. long. | 

We furnish either of above Curtains in the following body colors: 
golden brown, cherry, camel, old gold, mahogany and steel bluc. 





Bamboo Music Rack. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for 80 cents. Sent by ex- 
press, charges paid by receiver. Ship- 
ping weight 6 lbs. 

Bamboo is increasingly popular. It ts 
especially neat and stylish in the Music 
Racks which we here offer. 

This Rack is 32 inches high and 17 inches 
broad. Has swing front and easel back, 
each held by brass chains. It contains 
niore than 40° separate pieces, and for the 
work and attractiveness {it represents, is a 
remarkably cheap plece of furniture. Can 
be used either as a music or paper holdér. 





Chenille Table Covers, with Fringe. 


Table Cover No. | 
4. Given only to Com. | 
PANION subscribers 
for one new  sub- 
ecriber with 25 cents | 
for postage and, 
packing. See Con-| 
ditions, page 478. | 
Sold for 8 cents, | 
postage and pack- 
ing 25 cents extra. | 
One yard = square. | 
Fringed and woven 
in the body tones now | 
80 popular. 








Table Cover No. 2. Given only to COMPANION subscribers for 
two new subscribers and 40 cents for postage and packing; or 
for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional, with 40 cents for | 
postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.50, 
Postage and packing 40 cents extra. One yard and a half square. 
Same pattern and quality as above. Made in blue, peach, camel, 
golden brown and crimson grounds. ’ 


Silkolene Mantel Drapery, with Fringe. 


The Materials, 
complete, given 
only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one 
new subscriber and 
20 cents addition- 
al, with 10 cents for 
postage and pack- 
ing. Sold for 90 
cents, postage and 
packing 10 cents | 
extra. We offer a 
choice of old rose and old blue colors. When ordering state choice. 

Mantel Lambrequins are now superseded by silk or silkolene 
draperies. They are graceful and artistic, and make effective 
interior decoration. 

The Mantel Drapery we offer includes 214 yards figured Silkolene, 
31 yards Tassel Fringe to match, and 3 yards Satin Ribbon. With 
these materials a mantel can be draped in such a.manner as to add 
materially to the appearance of aroom. The above engraving shows 
but one-half the length of the Mantel Drapery when made up. 





Plush Collar and Cuff Box. 


Given only to Com. 
PANION subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 
10 cts, additional, with 
20 cts. for postage and 
packing. Sce Condl- 
tions, page 478. Sold 
for90cents, postageand 
packing 20 cta. extra. 


The ladies say it ts 
& great puzzle to know 
just what to give a gen- 
tleman for a present. 
Give him this Collar and. 
Cuff Box. 

It is covered with fine 
ruby plush and is lined 
to match. | 

Hexagonal in shape; | 
hinged cover; 514 Inches high and 61; inches in diameter. Has an 
inner compartment for cuffs and Surrounding it one for collars. 
A plush-lift on the top of cover. It isan ornament for the dresser, 
chiffonier or bureau, and saves to the possexsor all that fretful 
rummaging through various drawers for clean collars and cuffs. 








Ten-Piece Linen Table Set. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for 70 cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 





This Table Set consists of 10 pieces pure All-linen Momie Cloth 
Trays and Dollies. These pieces have fringed edges, and are 
stamped with attractive designs. The Tea Tray and Carver are 
each 18x 26inches, the two Side Dish Trays 9x 14 inches, and the 
6 Doilies are each 7 inches square. The Ten-Picce Linen Table Set 
is most attractive and desirable, and is needed in every home. 


Japanese Decorative Collection. 


Complete collection of 13 pieces given only to COMPANION sub- 
seribers for one new subscriber and 50 centa for postage and 
packing. Sold for 8 cents, postage and packing 50 cents extra, 


, or can be sent by express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 





This collection of Japanese Decorative Articles consists of I Bric- 
a-Brac Duster, 2 Table Mats, 3 Fans, 2 Lamp Shades, I Folding 
Umbrella, 2 Banner Wall Pockets, | Package Incense and 1 Fire- 
Place Screen. 

Most of these articles can be used for decorating the wall or fire- 
place. They will brighten a room and make it more homelike and 
attractive. The collection is well adapted for decorative purposes. 


Imported Wolf-Skin Rug. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for four new subscribers; 
or for two new subscribers and $1.25 additional. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for $2.75.° Sent by express, charges paid by 
receiver. Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 





These Rugs are imported from China. Are about 28 x 64 inches, and 
adapted for cither the hall, parlor or sitting-room. Will add greatly 
to the furnishings of a room. We can supply the gray skins only. 


Nottingham Lace Curtains. 


Nottingham Lace Curtains, No. 102. One pair given only to 
COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers and 15 cents 
additional, with 35 cents for postage and packing; or for one 
new subscriber and 65 cents additional, with 35 cents for post- 
age and packing. Sce Conditions, age 478. Sold for $1.50 per 
pair, postage and packing 35 cents extra. They are 9 feet in 
length and 46 inches wide; ecru white. Very handsome Curtains. 








Nottingham Lace Curtains, No. 187. Given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for four new subscribers and 45 cents for 
postage and packing; or for one new subscriber and $1.50 addl- 
tional, with 45 cents for postage and packing. Sold for $2.50 per 
pair, postage and packing 45 cents extra. 

They are 1042 feet long and 60 inches wide. Pattern is a handsome 
fern and flower design. ‘Striking and yet refined and pleasing. 





Nickel-Plated Rack, with Two Towels. 


All given only to Com. 
PANION subscribers for one 
new subscriber and 20 cents 
for postage and packing. 
Sold for 80 cents, postage and 
packing 20 cents extra. 

This combination consists 
ofa handsome Three-Armed, 
Nickel- Plated, Towel Rack; 
with Nickel-Plated Screws for 


attaching it to the wall. Also 
1 Fringed Damask Towel 
44x21 inches, and 1 Hem- 


stitched Huckaback Towel 
40x20 inches. Both Towels 
are of pure linen, fine 
quality and handsome design. 

The Rack can be easily 
attached to the wall, wash- 
stand or commode and occu- 
pies but little space. Its arma 
swing together, or spread 
open, as shown in the cut. It 
is especially adapted for the nursery, bath or chamber. Also a great 
convenience for the kitchen, behind the stove or beside the sink. 





The Triplex French-Plate Mirror. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 35 cents additional, with 35 cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for $1.25, postage and packing 35 cents extra, 

This Mirror can 
be hung upon the 
wall, or arranged 
upon a mantel or 
dresser. Just what 
every lady needs. 
Tt consists of three 
Mirrors, each en- 
closed in a frame, 
but joined together 
with metal hinges. 
Framework of oak, 
with Japanese front. The three Mirrors are of bevel-edge, French 
plate.glass, 3% x53 inches. Frames are capable of being placed 
into any desired position. The hinges, catch and chains are nickel- 
plated. The chain, however, is not shown in the engraving. 





Ladies’ Plush Work Box, with Fittings. 


Given only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one new subscriber 
and 15 cents for postage and 
packing. Sold for & cents, post- 
age and packing 15 cents extra. 

This Work Box is covered with 
a rich old gold plush. It has 
nickel-plated trimmings; catch 
and ball feet, a nickel-plated 
ring-lift on the cover, not shown 
in the cut; and contains the ueual 
articles for ladies’ use. Among 
these are a pair of scissors, glove- 
buttoner, bodkin and crochet- 
needle. 

Size 5%x53¢ inches and 3% 
inches high. It is a useful and 
handsome present to give to a 
young lady. 

Its ornamental appearance and useful arrangement will serve a 
double purpose. Nothing better for a holiday or birthday gift. 





Handsome Splasher and Washstand Scarf. 


Both given only 
to COMPANION 
subscribers for 
one new subecrib. 
er and 10 cents 
for postage and 
packing. Sold for 
70 cents, postage 
and packing 10 
cents extra. 

These two attrac. 
tive articles are 
made of pure All- 
Linen Momie 
Cloth, damask pat- 
tern. We offer the latest bordered shapes. 





Both have fringed 


edges and are stamped with appropriate outline designs. Size of 


Splasher, 16 x 32 inches, and of the Washstand Scarf 16 x 40 inches, 
not including the fringe. They are a necessity in every home. 


Beautiful Jewel Case, Removable Tray. 


Given only to Com. 
PANION subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 
10 cents additional, with 
15 cents for postage 
and packing. Sold for 
$1.00, postage and pack- 
ing 15 cents extra. 

Ithas a round Beveled 
French Plate Mirror on 
the inalde of the cover, as 
shown in the cut, with a 
compartment below the 
Tray for larger articles 
of jewelry. 

The metal catch and 
hinges are nickel-plated. 
The cover is adapted to 
remain open in a vertical 
position for displaying 
mirror and contents. 

It ts the most attractive Jewel Case we have ever offered our sub- 
seribers. 5'¢x 4‘; x3 inches. The Case is lined with satin to match. 

Special Notice. We can furnish the Jewel Case covered either 
in White Sheet Celluloid or in a Rich Orange Sk Plush. 








No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. THE YOUTHS COMPANION. a 
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Useful and Ornamental Articles for the Household. 


Celluloid Cabinet-Photograph Box. 


Given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers 
for one new subsacrib- 
er and 15 cents for 
postage and packing. 
Sold for 80 cents, post- 
age and packing 15 
cents extra, 

Photograph Albums 
are now being super- 
seded by Photograph 
Boxes. For this pur- 
pose we offer an article of exceptional value and beauty. The box | 
is of cream white celluloid, is handsomely embossed on the sides 
and top, with nickel-plated hinges and trimmings. Lined through- | 
out with satin. Size of box 5x7 inches. For a holiday or birthday 
gift a more attractive or practical article could not be selected. 





Silver-Plated Jewelry Casket. 


Given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers 
for one new sub-| 
scriber and 10 cents 
for postage and 
packing. Sold for 90 
cents, postage and 
packing 10 cents 
extra. 


This Casket has 
embossed silver-| 
plated sides, bottom 
and feet, and a thick 
plate-glass cover. | 
The bottom of the! 
Casket is lined with 
silk. Stands 24 inches high and is 4 inches in length. For a holiday 
or birthday gift no more useful or beautiful article could be selected. | 





The Tyrian Family Syringe. 
Given only | 
~to COMPANION | 
subscribers for 
one new sub- 
scriber and 20 
cents for post- 
ageand pack- 
ing. Sold for 





80 cents, post- 
age and pack- | 
ing 20 cents | 
extra, | 
This Syringe 
is made of fine 
white rubber, 
and is enclosed | 
in a wooden | 
hinged - cover | 
box. Each Syringe is supplied with four hard rubber pipes. 
Length of Syringe, complete, but without the pipes, over 30 inches. 
No family can afford to be without this valuable hygienic article. 





Improved Gilt Alarm Clock, Celluloid Dial. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers 
and 25 cents for postage and packing ; or for one new subscriber 
and 50 cents additional, with 25 cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.50, postage and packing 
25 cents extra. This Clock has a Celluloid Dial, and an alarm | 
movement. Total height nearly 5inches. Will keep excellent time | 
and arouse the family whenever an early start is desired. 


| 








Silver-Plated Crumb Tray and Brush. 


Given only to 
COMPANION — sub. | 
seribers for one | 
new subscriber 
and 25 cents ad-| 
ditional, with 20) 
cents for postage 
and packing. Sold 
for $1.25, postage 
and packing 20, 
cents extra. 

This beautiful 
Crumb Tray and 
Brush is an exact copy of a solid silver pattern. Made of metal, | 
silver-plated. Slightly different from cut. We can supply with the | 
‘Tray either a Scraper or Brush. Indicate choice when ordering. | 











| 
Beautiful Parlor Clock. Bronze Statuette. | 


Parlor Clock. Clock alone, without Bronze Statuette, given 
only to COMPANION subscribers for nine new subscribers; or for 
five new subscribe: and $2.10 additional. 


See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for $6.50. Sent by express, charges paid by | 
receiver. 


Shipping weight 40 Ibs. 
The Clock stands 10 inches high and is 15 inches wide. Solid iron | 
case, enamelled in black with gold tracings. Movement an eight-day | 


wind with cathedral gong and slow half-hour strike. A good time- 
keeper. 











three new subscribers; or for one new subscriber and 75 cents 
additional, See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $2.00. Sent by 
express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 6 lbs. 

The Clock and Mantel Ornament stands 20 inches high. When the 
Clock and Ornament are both ordered we will sell the two for $8.00. 





The Successful Flower-Grower’s Outfit. 


Given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers 
for one new sub- 
scriber and 20 cents 
for postage and 
packing. See Con- 
ditions, page 478. 
Sold for 80 cents, 
postage and pack- 
ing 20 cents extra. 














PLANTS FOR ONE (EAR 


BOWKER FERTUZER ce 


1BOSTON EAL TORK. 


This fine Outfit is needed by every person who wishes to grow 


flowers successfully. It consists of a package of Bowker’s Fer- 
tilizer for Plants; a box of Buck’s Insect Smudge, a most 
effectual destroyer of plant-lice and other troublesome pests; and a 
Tyrian Rubber Plant Sprinkler. 

‘The Insect Smudge alone is worth the price of the entire Outfit. 
Wrap the plant in a newspaper, light the Smudge and in a short 
time the insects will die. The Smudge will not injure the plants. 


Celluloid Glove or Necktie Box. 





Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 15 cents additional, with 15 cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 15 cents extra, 

This beautiful article is of cream-white celluloid, and in embossing 
and finish matches the Handkerchief Box offered above. Is adapted 
for holding either neckties or gloves, one box has on the inside 
a satin ribbon on which the word “Neckties” is printed in gold, 
while the other box contains a glove stretcher. Size of box 
3% x 124 inches. Always state which one of these boxes is wanted. 


Four Useful Articles for the Home. 





Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 15 cents for postage and packing. Sce Conditions, page 
478. Sold for 75 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra, 


We offer a Four-Pocket Slipper and Shoe Case, 13x20 inches; a 


Two-Pocket Catch All, 10x12 inches; a Brush and Comb Pocket, 
8x10 inches, and a Laundry Bag, 18x23 inches. These articles are 
of drab linen, with scarlet bindings, appropriate outline stamp- 
ing and suspension rings, all made up and ready for hanging. 


Two Beautiful Lamps for the Home. 





Duplex Parlor Lamp. Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for three new subscribers; or for one new subscriber and $1.25 
additional. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $2.50. Sent by 
express, charges paid by receiver. Sifipping weight 20 Ibs. 


This Lamp has a solid brass base and removable fount, a patent 
extinguisher and a duplex burner. Height 19 inches. 


Banquet Lamp with Silk Shade. Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for nine new subscribers; or for two new subscriber: 
and $3.25 additional. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $6. 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 20 lbs. 

This Lamp stands about 25 inches high. Has a gilded and silver 
base, a handsome silk shade, a central-draft burner, and is supplied 
with all the latest conveniences tor lighting and lowering the wick. 








5. 








Ladies’ Beautiful Handkerchief Box. 


Given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers 
for one new subscrib- 
er and 15 cents for 
postage and pack- 
ing. Sold for 80 cents, 
postage and pack- 
ing 15 cents extra, 

If some of our sub- 
scribers are in search 
of a gift for a lady, 
we would advise them 
to select this beautiful Handkerchief Box. It is of cream-white 
celluloid, exquisitely embossed on the sides and top with basket- 
work and floral decorations, and also attractively lined with satin. 

On account of the dainty effect of celluloid as well as its great 
durability, articles made of plush are now but seldom used. The 
Box offered is the latest thing in the celluloid line, and is especially 
appropriate for a holiday gift. Size of box 6x6 inches. 





Fine Dining-Room Clock, Antique Oak. 


Given only to COMPANION subscrib- 
ers for four new subscribers; or for 
one new subscriber and $1.50 addi- 
tional. See Conditions, page 478. Sold 
for $2.75. Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 
20 Ibs. 

This Clock is finished in Antique Oak, 
stands 20 inches high and has an eight- 
day wind and Amazon strike. Is a 
good time-keeper and ornamental in 
appearance. 

It has a hinged glass front, through 
which the striking-gong and the nickel- 
plated pendulum can be plainly seen. 

The clock face is formed with two 
nickel-plated rings. While designed 
primarily for the dining-room, there are comparatively few parlors 
or sitting-rooms in which this fine Clock would not be an ornament. 





The Tyrian Hot-Water Rubber Bottle. Warranted. 


Given only to 
COMPANION 
subscribers for 
one new sub- 
seriber and 20 
cents for post- 
age and pack- 
ing. See Con- 
ditions, page 
478. Sold for 
75 cents, post- 
age and pack- 
ing 20 cents 
extra, 

Every family should have at least one Hot-Water Bottle ready 
for any emergency. Thousands of lives haye been saved by their 
use. While they are of great service in cold weather, they are also 
invaluable in reducing fever and soothing the patient. This is done 





| by filling the Bottle with ice water. 


The Medical Mirror says: “Asa profession, we do not sufficiently 
appreciate Hot-Water Bottles. The amount of comfort in one of 
them cannot be known except from actual experience.” 

The Hot-Water Bottle offered is made by the Tyer Rubber Co. 
This name is a guarantee of superior quality and workmanship. 
Every Bottle is warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 





The Tyrian Fountain Attachment for Hot- 
Water Bottle. 


Given only to CoMPAN- 
ION subscribers for one 
mew subscriber and 10 
cents for postage and 
packing. Sold for 70 
cents, postage and pack- 
inx 10 cents extra. 

This Fountain Attach. 
ment is designed to be 
used with the Tyrian Hot- 
Water Bottle. Is made 
by the Tyer Rubber Co. 
and consists of the usual 
number of pipes and 
sprays. Every part of best material and workmanship. Our offer 
enables our subscribers to order the Hot-Water Bottle and Family 
Fountain Attachment either separately or together. 





Mahogany Silk Plush Photograph Box. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers 
and 30 cents for postage and packing ; or for ore new subscriber 
and 50 cents additional, with 30 cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for $1.50, postage and packing 30 cents extra. 





This is the latest and most popular device for holding photographs. 
It consists of a two-partition box, with nickel-plated trimmings. 
The cover has a concealgd, self-lifting spring a@ is ornamented with 
the word:‘Photographs, in nickellplated thetal, GiZe 10x 7% inches, 
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No Premium given for one’s own Subscription. 





Useful Toilet Articles, Leather Coods and Fans. 


Beautiful Odor Bottle and Atomizer. 


Given only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one mew subscriber 
and 10 cents additional, with 15 
cents for postage and packing. See 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.00, 
postage and packing 15 cents extra. 

This is the most popular Odor Bottle 
now on the market. It stands 6 inches 
high, is painted in pure enamel and 
has a gold-plated atomizer head, and 
a brown rubber bulb with a silk net 
covering. 


perfumery is obtained by tipping the 
bottle and saturating more or less of a 
handkerchief. 

By means of this atomizing attach- 
ment a fine spray is directed upon the 
hands or face, into the air, or upon any article of the toilet. This is 
both agreeable and economical. This article, therefore, serves 
as an ornament for the dreseer, or as an Odor Bottle and Atomizer. 





Silver-Plated Shaving Mug and Brush. 


Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new sub- 
scriber and 25 cents addi- 
tional, with 15 cents for 
postage and packing. Sold 
for $1.15, postage and pack- 
ing 15 cents extra. 

An article in constant use. 
Made of white metal, em- 
bossed and silver-plated. We 
offer the latest style of cup, 
with partition and shelf for 
soap. The Mug is 3% inches 
in diameter, and of proportionate depth. The Brush is real badger 
hair with allver-plated handle. The handle is of thin metal, for the 
sake of lightness, and handsomely embossed. Total length 5 inches. 





China-Silk Party Fan. Assorted Colors. 


Given only to 
COMPANION sub- 
ecribers for onenew 
subscriber and 10 
cents additional, 
with 10 cents for 
postage and pack- 
ing. Sold for 90 cts., 
postage and pack- 
ing 10 cents extra. 

Made of China silk. 
Colors: Nile green, 
pink, blue, white, light yellow and hellotrope, and decorated in 
silver. The frame is enameled wood, with silver decoration. 

This is a very pretty Fan and one that any lady would be proud 
to carry. Extreme length of the Fan when open, twenty-four inches. 





Complete Pocket Toilet Case. 


COMPANION sub. ‘ 
ecribers for one, 
new subscriber 
and 10 cents ad- 
ditional, with 10 
cents for postage 
and packing. Sold 
for $1.00, postage 
and packing 10 
cents extra. 


The Case is made of leather, embossed, with a small Mirror set in | 
one efde, as shown in the engraving. It contains 1 Olive-wood Solld | 
Back Brush, 1 Celluloid Comb, 1 Tooth Brush and 1 Nail Brush. I 

The leather pocket containing the smaller articles slips inside of 
the outer case. It te just the thing for the tourist and all others 
obliged to economize in weight and space. Size of Case 8% inches 
long by 23% by 13, inches. 





Ladies’ Real Seal Pocket-Book, with Solid 
Silver Corners. 


Given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 
5 cents for postage and 
packing. Sold for 95 
cents, postage and 
packing 5 cents extra. 

This beautiful Pocket- 
Book is made to our 
special order, of real 
seal, with solid silver 


nation” style, 
throughout, and con- 
tains inside snap-catch 
and the usual compartments for bills, specie, cards, etc. 





For the price asked we consider this Pocket-Book of unusual | 


value. The “combination” style is both sensible and popular. The 
silver corners are a great feature. For holiday gifts It is unexcelled. 


Canvas Travelling Case. Cloth-tined. 18 inches. 


Given only to Com. 
PANIOR subscribers 


additional. See 
Conditions, page 
78. Sold for @1.00. 


Sent by express, 
charges paid by 
receiver. Shipping 
welght 5 Ibs, 


This is “A Common-Sense Travelling Companion.” Size 18 by 7 
by 10 inches. Being double cased it can be extenied twice its rize. 
Made of strong cauvas lined with cloth, stitched and riveted, leather 
corners and handle, and three leather straps with strong buckles. 





In the old-fashtoned Odor Bottles the , 


Given only to} 


corner pieces, “combi- | 
sewed | 


for one new sub. | 
seriber and 10 cents, 


14-inch Leather Bag. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for four new subscribers 
and 65 cents for postage and packing ; or for two new subscrib- 
erg and $1.00 additional, with 65 cents for postage and pack- 
ing. Sold for $3.00, postage and packing 65 cents extra. 

Made from the best quality russet grain-leather. “Club” shaped; 
| leather lined; molded handle; nickel-plated snaps and lock, and 
inside pocket. Leather-covered frame and a very durable Bag. 


“Gloria” Silk, and Gingham Umbrellas. 


“Gloria” Silk. Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two 
| mew subscribers and 25 cents additional. See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for $1.75. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 
| These Umbrellas are well known throughout the country as being 
the most reliable manufactured. 2% or 2-inch Paragon frame, 
, natural wood handle, silk case and tassels. Gloria silk is a com- 
bination of linen and allk. 


Gingham Umbrellas. Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for 8 cents. Sent by express, charges paid by 
receiver. This is a good, serviceable Umbrella, 28-inch. The 
material is a durable fast-black gingham, with Paragon steel 
frame and natural wood handle. 


Ladies’ Chatelaine Spectacle Case. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 5 cents for postage and packing. Sce Conditions, page 478. 


Sold for 80 cents, postage and packing 5 cents extra. 
Ort. 





If you are looking for an article of practical utility this Ladies’ 
| Chatelaine Spectacle Case will more than meet your expectations. 

Made of French morocco, velvet-lined, with silver-plated Chate- 
laine. With thte Case there need be no more hunting for lost 
spectacles. Will make a beautiful holiday gift for your mother. 





(Two English Leather Music Rolls. 


Either Roll given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 15 cents for postage and packing. Either Roll 
sold for 85 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 





There are several forme of music carriers, but the Roll, on account 
of ite convenience, lightness, compactness and stylishness, remains 
the favorite. The ones offered are made of solid leather, one piece, 
Tugset color, with handle, strap and leather-covered buckle. Full 
size, 15x 16 inches. Very handsome, and will wear a lifetime. We 
offer two styles of ornamentation from which to make a selection. 


, When ordering state whether the plain or embossed Roll {s wanted. 


18-inch Canvas Gladstone Travelling Bag. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for three new subscribers; 
or for one new subscriber and 75 cents additional. See Condi- 
tions, page 478. Sold for $2.00. Shipping weight 4 lbs. Sent by 
express, charges paid by receiver. 

This Bag makes a desirable travelling companion. Neat, drab 
canvas duck, outside leather straps and leather corners, inside 
partition with pocket and leather straps, patent nickel-plated snaps, 
lock and key, and molded leather handle. Will outwear a leather 
bag. The outside straps increase its carrying capacity greatly. 


|Manicure Set, with Celluloid Case. 








Given only to COMPANION subscribers fur one new subscriber 
| and 50 cents additional, with 20 cents for postage and packing. 
| Sold for $1.50, postage and packing 20 cents extra, 

The Set consista of Manicure Scissors, a Polisher, Nail Cleaner, 
Nail Brush and File, box of Polishing Powder and Salve, and 
Instructions. The quality of the Sciasors te worthy of apecial notice. 
They are of the long, curved variety, similar to those used by pro- 
fessional manicures. The Case te satin-lined and beautifully orna- 

| Mented on the top with flowers embossed in colors. Reing of 
celluloid it 1s durable and easily cleaned and also very attractive. 





Imported Hand Glass, Comb and Brush. 


All three given 
only to Com. 
PANION subeerib- 
ers for one new 
subscriber and 20 
cents additional, 
with 15 cents for 
postage and 
packing. Sold for 
$1, postage and 
packing 15 cents 
extra. 

This ie a practi- 
cal and highly de- 
sirable Set of hair 
dressing articles. 
The Brurh is of best quality bristles, the Mirror of bevel-edged 
| French plate glass. Each has solid ollve-wood back and handle. 





Gentlemen’s Blacking Case, with Broom. 


Given only to Com. 
| PANION subscribers for 
| One new subscriber and 
20 cents for postage 
| and packing. Sold for 
80 cents, postage and 
packing 20 cents extra. 

The Case is made of 
fine russet leather. Is 
stitched all round, and 
ornamented withe- a 
metal clasp and fancy 
creasing. Size7by 3 by 
23¢ inches. It contains a 
Blacking Brush, Dauber, box of French Blacking, and a Whisk 
Broom with japanned handle. Best value for the money ever offered. 





| 
| The Princess Street Bag, with Leather Handle. 


Given only to COMPANION 
| Subscribers for one new 
‘subscriber and 15 cents 
additional, with 15 cents 
for postage and packing. 
| See Conditions, page 475. 
Sold for $1, postage and 
packing 15 cents extra. 


| This Bag, for ladies, is 
;made with solid leather 
sides and cloth top and ends. 

An excellent and durable 
Bag for the money. Has 
leather handles and an out- 
{aide pocket and portemon. 
j nate, with metal ornament. 
The one offered 1s the pop- 
ular Princess style. 


Special Offer. When two Bags are ordered at one time we will sell 
the two for $1.75, postage and packing 30 cents. 





Opera Feather Fan. The Latest Style. 


Given only to COMPANION subecribere for one new subscriber 
and 25 cents additional, with 20 cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for $1.10, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 

There is nothing 
more dainty in a 
lady’s hand than 
this Fan. It is an 
{ucreasingly pop- 
ular Parise style, 
oval in shape, with 
five ribs, and cov- 
ered on both sides 
with downy feath. 
ers, crimped at 
the edges. A concealed ribbon prevents it from opening out, like 
other fans, to the full extent. This gives it the appearance of a 
beautiful bunch of feathers. We offer the Fan in cream-white, 
| light blue and pink, with bow to match. Feathers on both sides. 


ea 


a eye 





Gentlemen’s Fine Dressing Case, No. 2. 


Given only to 
COMPANION sub- 
scribers for five 
new subsoribers 
| and 25 cents for 
| Postage and 
| packing; or for 
two new sub- 
scribers and 
$1.75 addition- 
al, with 25 cents 
for postage 
| and packing. 

See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for $3.50, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 

The Case is made of Russia leather. Iias an inside pocket and Is 
lined with russet leather and atitched all round. It contains the 
| following articles: 1 Mirror, 1 Solid Back Olive-wood Brush, | 
Electric Razor, 1 Strop, 1 Nickel-Plated Soap Box, 1 Comb, 1 Tooth 
Brush, ! Nail Brush, 1 Shaving Brush and 1 Glase Soap Dish. 








Gentlemen’s Pocket-Book, No. 524. 


Given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers 
for one new sub. 
scriber and 5 cents 
for postage and 
packing. Sold for 85 
cents, postage and 
packing 5 cents 
extra. 

This Pocket-Book 
is made of Morocco, 
leather -lined. Has 
five pockets and a 
convenient fold for 
j bills, cloth-lined, and a leather strap for closing. This is, without 

exception, the finest gentleman’s Pocket-Book we have ever offered. 








ee 








No Premiums given for transfer Subscriptions. 
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Cloves, Fans, Umbreiias, Muffs and Wearing Apparel. 


All-Wool Suit. Double Seat and Knee. | 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers | 
for five new subscribers and 38 cents | 
for postage and packing; or for one) 
new eubscriber and $2.00 additional, | 
with 35 cents for postage and packing. | 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $3.50, 
postage and packing 35 cents extra. 

This Suit comprises 8 Jacket and pair of 
Pants. The material is absolutely all wool 
ani made up in a most thorough manner. 

The seams are taped and double stitched, 
the buttons firmly fastened, the lining 


‘The Pants are double-seated and double- | 
kneed. The Jacket is double-breasted, 
latest style. The Suit is appropriate for | 
boys from six to fourteen years of age and ; 
for Sunday wear. 

Mixed, medium dark colors. A durable, 
stylish and attractive Sulit, and warranted | 
to give complete satisfaction. 

When ordering do not forget to send the 

age of the boy for whom the euit is intended. A piece of the cloth 
from which the Suit ie made will be sent to any address free. 


Over-Gaiters, for Men and Women. 


One pair Over-Gaiters for either men 
or women given only to COMPANION 
eubseribers for one new subscriber and 
10 cents additional, with 10 cents 
for postage and packing. See Con- 
ditions, page 478. Sold for 80 cents, 
postage and packing 10 cents extra. 

The Over-Gaiters we offer are of 
broad.cloth, made in a thorough manuecr 
and of the best material. Invaluable in 
stormy weather. No lady can afford 
to be without their protection. We can 
supply these Over-Galters in black, blue, tan or brown. The 
Jadies’ Over-Gaiters have seven buttons; the men’s have but five. | 

When ordering these Over-Guaiters always Indicate the color, the | 
size of shoe worn and whether they are for ladies or gentlemen. 





The Genuine “Biarritz”? Kid Glove. Perfumed. | 


ar ts One pair given only 
to COMPANION sub- 


nb uae Cease 


' 4, ecribers for one new ; 


j ~~ Ss ubeerider ona 20 | 


cents additional, 
with 5 cents for port- | 
age and packing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 95 cents, | 
postage and packing 5 cents extra. ‘ 
These stylish “ Biarritz” Gloves for street wear are good and | 
durable. We offer the very finest grade only. Six-button length, 
but without buttone, and perfumed. We can supply only in tans, , 
grays and black. Please remember, when ordering, to give the 
shade and size you want. We cannot exchange gloves once sent out. 


Ladies’ Embroidered Lawn Handkerchiefs. 


ont Four assorted patterns, 

Z ' as shown in the engrav- 
ing, given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for | 
one new subscriber and 
5 cents for postage | 
and packing. The four 
sold for 75 cents, post- | 
age and packing 5 
cents extra. 

These Handkerchiefs 
are unusually choice. 
The patterns are new 
and the material excel-. 
lent. The four Hand. | 
kerchiefs differ in pattern and quality. All, however, are choice and | 
very neat. The embroidery is in white and is somewhat more | 
attractive than the cut would indicate. This is an exceptional offer. | 


Ladies Fine Rubber Gloves. 


The Gloves we 
offer are made in 
either tan or black 
rubber and are very ! 
durable. A pair 
given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers 
for one new sub. | 
seriber and 30 cents 
additional, with 10 
cents for postage 
and packing. Sold for $1.15, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 

These Gloves are in great demand by the ladies for house or 
gardening purposes. They protect the hands when engaged in 
rough work, keeping them soft and smooth. These Gloves, by 
keeping the skin moist and soft, tend to remove tan and otherwise 
whiten the hands. Sizes from 6to 9. Please etate the size wanted. 





Lined Frost-Proof Coat. 


Given only to COMPANION sub- 
ecribers for three new subscribers; 
or for one new subscriber and 
$1.00 additional. See Condi- 
tions, page 478. Sold for $2.25. | 
Sent by express, charges paid | 
by receiver. Shipping weight « 
3 Ibs. 

“Frost-Proof” is a good name for 
the Coat we here offer. Made of | 
strong, brown duck with a heavy, ) 
fancy-colored lining. \ 

Just the coat for farmers and 
equally suitable for those en- 
gaged in teaming and outdoor 
work during cold weather. War- 
ranted not to rip. Has three pockets, durable-aewed seams and 
hand-worked buttonholes. 








| with 10 cents for postage and packing. 


Outfit for Gentlemen’s Neckties. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 
418. Sold for 75 cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 





This Outfit consists of a sufficient quantity of silk, in new and | 
{attractive patterns and colors, together with Canton flannel and 
| white percaline for lining purposes, to make slx ‘‘four.in-hand” 





Neckties. With this material we also give a full-size working pat- | 
tern by which the neckties may be cut out accurately and quickly. 
Theac Neckties should retail for 50 cents, thus leaving a good profit. 


Gentlemen’s Suspenders and Silk Necktie. 






Both given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, 
478. Both sold for 75cents, postage 
and packing 10 cents extra. 

The “Chester” Suspenders. 








comfort, convenience. The trim- 


mings are graceful in form and outline, while the graduated elastic | 


cord supports the trousers evenly and equalizes the strain on the 
buttons. These Suspenders are now worn by the very best of trade. 


The Silk Tle for gentiemen ts of unusual value for the money, 
and of the latest style. Can supply either lignt, medium or dark 
colors. When ordering state preference. 


Elegant Black Silk Mittens, for Ladies. 





One pair given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 15 cents additional, with 5 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, page 478. One pair sold for 90 cents, 
postage and packing 5 cents extra. 


Silk Mittens can be worn throughout the greater part of the year. 
Their use has become exceedingly popular. These fine, pure silk 
thread Mittens are made with a fancy back and ribbed cuff and 
extra full length, and are offered by us at a specially low price. 


Angora Collar and Muff for Children, and 
Fashionable French Seal Scarf. Animal Head. 


Chlidren’s Angora Collar and Muff, Separately. We will 
give either the Angora Collar or Angora Muff for one new sub- 
scriber and 15 cents additional, with 10 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, page 478. Either the Collar or Muff 
sold for $1.00, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 


Angora Collar 















scribe 
and 1 


for three new subscribers 
cents for postage and 
packing ; or for one new subscrib- 
er and 85 cents additional, with 
15 cents for postage and pack- 
ing. © Cor , page 478. 
Both sold for $2.00, postage and 


packing 15 cents extra. 











1 ic 





This fur set for 
children consists of a 
white Angora Muff 
and Collar, satin lined, 
The Angora wool is 
thick, long and silky, and will make # child both a beautiful and a 


| useful present. Also note the following Offer for ladies: 


Fashionable French Seal Scarf. Given only to COMPANION 
subecribers for three new subscribers and 10 cents for postage and 
packing; or for two new subscribers and 50 cents additional, 
See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for $2.50, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 

This fashionable Scarf for the neck is meeting with a large de- 
mand. The Scarf offered is of French eeal, with claws and head. 


¢ but a close imitation of the 


Unegualled for style, durability, | 


and Muff.’ 
Both given only to COMPANION sub. | 





Gentlemen’s “Favorite” Shirt. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 15 cents for post- 
age and packing. Sold for 70 cents each, 
postage and packing 15 cents extra. 

Sizes from 13% to 16% inches. This Shirt 

is made from Willlameville cotton, with 
four-ply 2000 linen bosom, reénforced back 
land front, double-stitched on facings and 
| sleeves, and continuous facing on back and 
front. Hand- made buttonholes, with 
different lengths of sleeves. When ordering, 
atate whether short, medium or long sleeve 
isdesired. The ‘‘Favorite” is the beet shirt 
| for the price ever offered. 
Special Offer, A. With every shirt 
ordered, on receipt of 25 cents extra, we 
| will include a Set of four Gold-Plated Collar 
and Wrist-band Buttons. These Buttons 
have Acme levers and celluloid backs. = 

Special Offer, B. With every Shirt ordered, for 25 cents extra, 
we will include either two Linen Collars or one pair Linen Cuffs. 
Fine quality, leading style. Collars either standing or turn-duwn. 


French Seal Muff, for Ladies or Misses. 


Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new 
subscriber and $1.00 ad- 
ditional, with 20 cents for 
| postage and packing. Sold 
| for $2.00, postage and pack- 
ing 20 cents extra. 

This is the most popular 
‘Muff for either ladies or 
; Misses. This is not real seal, 





| genuine. During the last two years there has been so great a 
demand for our muffs we have had‘considerable difficulty in filling 
‘orders. Our subscribers xhould therefore order early, and 80 avoid 
a possible delay. A muff ix an indiapeneable article for cold weather. 


Gentlemen’s Oil-Tanned Driving Glove. 


Given only to 
| COMPANION sub- 
ecribere for one 
|new subscriber 
and 10 cents for 
|postage and 
| packing. Sold for 
‘go cents, postage 
| ana packing 10 
| cents extra. 
These excellent 
| Gloves are made of Adler's well-known oil-tanned calf skin. Will 
\ not harden after being wet, are lined with cotton fleece, and very 
|warm. Has the opening in the back with a patent snap-catch 
and extra flap. Thies flap prevente the entrance of cold and rain. 
Always estate whether a small, medium or large size is wanted. 





Given only to 
COMPANION sub- 
'seribere for one 
| new subscriber and 
10 cents for post- 
‘age and packing. 
i See Conditions, 
| page 478. Sold for 75 
cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 

| These Caps are worn both by women and children and are very 
| popular. Are warm, comfortable and attractive, and made of fine 
Scotch wool in handsome patterns. Being very elastic these Tam- 
|o’-Shanters can be worn jauntily upon the top of the head or 
atretched down over the ears and back of the head for protection in 
extremely cold weather. Can furnish either navy blue or tan colors. 





The Arctic Storm Cap. 


Given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 
|15 cents for postage 
nd packing. Sold for 
75 cents, postage and 
packing 10 cents extra. 

The cut illustrates the 
Cap as worn in ordinary 
weather. In cold weather tue wide band can be turned down, 
affording protection to the ears and back part of the head. 

The Cap is well made from fine navy blue wool cloth, lined with 
jred felt. It is stylish and neat In appearance, yet it 1s made for 
hard service. It is just the Cap for school-boys or farmere Hable 
to be exposed to cold or inclement weather. State size wanted. 








. 

The Boston Rubber Shoe Co.’s “Storm 
Slippers” for Women, and Sandals for Men. 

| world-wide. Nothing better ts a> 

made. When ordering: these 


| goods be aure to give the size and width of shoes usually worn, 


One pair given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for one 
new eubscriber and 15 cents 
for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478. 
Either pair sold for 60 cents, 
postage and packing 15 
cents extra. 

These goods are manufac- 
tured by the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co., whose reputation for 
| honest and first-class goods is 


Women’s Rubber Boots. One pair given only to COMPANION 
aubacribere for three new subscribers; or for one new subscriber 
and 85 cents additional. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 





Give chest measure when ordering. It matches the French Seal Muff offered in the next column. ; $1.75. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver, 








He 
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The Novelty Embroidery Outfit. 


Given only to COMPANION eubscribers for one new subscriber and 10 cents for postage and pack- 
The Outfit sold for 90 cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra, 


ing. See Conditions, page 478. 


Premiums given to old Subscribers only. 


COMPANION. 


Outfit for Rococo Art Work. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 10 cents for postage and pack- 
ing. See Conditions, page 478. The Outfit sold for 85 cente, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 





The latest thing in needlework Is a combination of Novelty Brald with Embroidery. The rapidity of | 
this work and the charming results attainable are the chief reasons for its great popularity. 

The work 1s simple in the extreme and requires no knowledge beyond that which every woman 
possesses. The Novelty Braid is frst basted on the material in a bold pattern, and then the points and 
slender parts of the brald fastened down with rope silk, the remainder of the pattern being worked 
with rope silk in short and long-stitch Kensington. Is suitable for table covers, sofa pillows, lunch 
cloths, scarfa, mats, tidles, or any other article intended for home decoration. 

The Outfit consists of 12 yards Braid, 6 Skeins Rope Silk, 1 small Envelope Sachet Powder, 1 Art Needle. | 
work, 1 Stamping Pad, 1 Box Stamping Powder, a choice assortment of selected Stamping Patterns 


Rococo Work is the latest novelty in crochet, and ts becoming very popular. It is easy of execution, 
gives remarkably beautiful results, and the uses to which It can be applied are almost unlimited. 

The Outfit consists of 8 Balls of Crochet Cord of different colors, 2 Skeins of Gilt Thread, a large 
number of Molds, 8 Crochet Hook, Patterns and full Directions. The molds are to be worked over 
closely with the cord, then by crocheted chains joined together form the design determined upon. 
A principal feature of this work is the case with which new designs can be created by combining the 
different varieties of molds. 

We will here give the names of some of the articles which can be made with this Outfit: Tidies, lamp 
mats, wall pockets, napkin rings, curtain bands, cloak trimmings, etc. This work can also be used 





for this kind of work, and a short length of braid worked on cloth to show the system. We give a 
choice of red, white, yellow, new green and pink rope silk. Always give your preference of color. 


| to great advantage in decorating furniture, the corners of table cloths, toilet boxes, work baskets, hand- 
‘ baga, ete. Any one of artistic ability will find many uses for Rococo Work besides those mentioned. 








The Magic Darning Machine. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents for postage and packing. Sec Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for 90 cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 


Outfit of Fancy Work 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for 80 cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 


Solid Silver Thimble, with Gold Band. 


! 

| Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 

| and 10 cents additional, with 5 cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions,-page 478. Sold for 9% cents, postage and pack- 


Materials. 


See Conditions, page 478. 


Stocking darning ts 
& never-ending task. 
Anything that will 
lighten this burden 
of the household 
should be eagerly 
welcomed. 

The Magic Darning 
Machine is such a 
burden-lightener. It 
mends holes in cot- 
ton, worsted, silk or 


much less time, than 
by the old hand sys- 
tem. It fills the hole 





with an even, woven mesh, almost indistinguishable from the re- | 


mainder of the fabric. Illustrated Directions given with each 
Machine. It is so simple in construction that any one should be 
able to operate it. 
the Machine when in operation. Any part of a stocking can be 
mended and any kind of thread or yarn used. To a busy housewife 
whose time seems more than full, this little Machine is invaluable. 


Special Offer. With every Magic Darning Machine sent out, 
whether ordered as a premium or purchased, we will include with 
the Darner two large balls of black darning cotton. We will also 


linen, better and in | 


The engraving shows the method of holding: 


| large number of presents which they are expected to give. To | 
| afford a little assistance to those of our lady readers who are thus | 
| perplexed, we have prepared this collection of Fancy Work Mate. | 
rials. With these articles can be made a number of inexpensive 
holiday gifts, or articles of adornment for one’s own home. 











The collection consists of 1 Thermometer; 1 Calendar Pad; 6 Sus. | 
pension Rings; 6 Fleur-de-Lis Ornaments; '; oz. Metcalf’s Violet 
| Sachet Powder; 1 piece Chamois Skin; and 3 kneeling Japanese 
Figures, new style, for ornamenting sachet bags, pen-wipers, etc. 

The three assorted Japanese figures are droll and unique in appear- 


‘the giver, and durable that the pleasant 


| ‘Phe holiday season is a troublous time for many because of the | Ing 5 cents extra, 


A thimble is a woman’s almost constant 
companion, and for this reason makes the 
most useful of gifts. 

A thimble intended for a gift should be 
both attractive and durable. Attractive, 
that it may give a pleasant reminder of 


memories may continue unbroken. 

The Thimble we offer is of this descrip- 
tion: Solid silver and encircled with a 
solid gold band, handsomely engraved by 
hand. It is the latest idea in an article of 
this kind. Sizes 6to 10. Enclosed in a neat lined box. 





When you 
order this Solid Silver Thimble always indicate the size wanted. 


Duchess Lace Handkerchief Outfit. 


All the materials for making a beautiful Duchess Lace Handker- 


‘chief given only to COMPANION subacribera for one new subscriber 


and 10 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for 90 cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 
This Outiit consists of 8 packages Honiton Braid, 2 balls No. 1,000 
Linen Thread, | Linen Lawn Centrepiece, and 1 full-size Patiern. 
Our directions are 80 complete, and the work so stmple, that every 
young lady should be able to make this attractive Handkerchief 
during the leisure moments of the long winter evenings. 


pay the postage and packing on the cotton without extra charge. ' ance and constitute one of the most popular ornaments of the day. 





The (895 Art Embroidery and Improved Stamping Outfit. 


Our Creat Offer. 


The Outfit complete given only to COMPANION subscribers for one 
new subscriber and 10 cents for postage and packing. See Condi- 
tions, page 478. Sold for 90 cts., postage and packing 10 cts. extra. 

This Outfit contains 1 box best Stamping Powder; 1 Powder Distrib. 
utor; 1 Illustrated Instruction Book, giving full directions for Stamp- 
ing and Instructions in Embroidery, 
with latest fancy stitches; together 
with a choice assortment of the 
latest Stamping Patterns perfora- 
ted on best quality of bond paper. 
The Instruction Book !Ilustrates each 





suggestions for their use. In 
addition to the above each 
pergon who receives this Out- 
fit will receive a year’s sub- 
scription to the ‘“‘ Modern 
Priscilla,” free. Sce next 
column for further detail and 
particulars of this Offer. 


Free 





Noti 
Some of the Designs. 


The designs offered are both practical, artistic and of the latest 
style. The following is a partial list of some which we give with 
the Outfit, and the purposes for which they are intended :— 

Butter Plate Doilies: Pansy for fringed edge, Single Leaf for cut edge, Scalloped 
Edge with Fern Wreath. Large Scroll for bedspread; two Scrolls for portlere; Con- 
ventional Leaf Scroll for sofa pillow; Conventional Design for «plasher; large 
Sprays for embroidery or ribbon work; Daisies, Buttercups and Grasses; Wild 
Clematia; Forget-me-nots ted with ribbon; Large Sprays for embroidering tidies, 
table scarfa, etc. Pansies, Roses, Nasturtiums, Buttercups, Daisies, Chrysanthe- 
mums with Ribbon, and Pond Lilies for painting placques and panels. Patterns: 
“Postal Cards,” “Photographs,” “Cravats,” and “Magazines,” for cases; Several 
Sprays of Violets and Ribbons, and Sweet Peaa for sachets, picture frames, ete.; 
Strawberries for powdering tray cloths; four Fruit Destgns for tray cloth or doilles; 
Clover Leaves and Blossoms, Roses, Pansies, Nasturtiums, Ferns, Leaves, Forget-me- 
nots, for powdering sachets; eight tiny Sprays for Dresden embroidery; Basket 
with Forget-me-nots and Ribbony, latest design; two Bowknots for corners of sofa 
pillow, etc. Photograph Frame: Forget-me-nots and Ribbon. Ear of Corn for corn cloth; Wheat for 
bread cloth; Spray California Poppies; Spray Shamrocks; Clover Leaves for bureau or table scarfs. 








pattern in the Outfit and also gives ; give full value in the Outtit and make 





The Modern Priscilla. 





Monthly Lessons. 


As we have previously mentioned, whoever orders this Art Embroid- 
ery Outfit will also receive one year’s subscription to the “ Modern 
Priscilla,” free. This publication gives monthly lessons in embroid- 
ery, knitting, crocheting, painting, home decoration, ete. With auch 
help ladies fit themselves to Instruct others in hese branches, and can 
readily learn to employ thelr spare 
moments in pleasant, remunerative 
ways. This instruction alone is 

| worth the price of the Outfit. 
Regular subscription price of the 
“Modern Priscilla.” 50 cents. We 








no charge for the publication. 
It makes a specialty of illus- 
trating the latest needlework 
and decorative novelties; also 
gives suggestions for inex- 
pensive holiday gifts and 
aketches for oil and water- 
color painting. 


for One Year! 









ice Our Offer. 





The Designs Continued. 


Corner Pieces for tray cloths, centrepieces, covers, etc.: Pansies 
with Ribbon, large Conventional Flower with Ribbon, Forget-me 
nots. Borders: Plain Scallop with Corner, Faney Scallop with 
Corner, Scallop with Forget-me-nots for flannel skirt, Braiding Design with Scallop 
and Corner, Forget-me-nots for suspenders, Repeating Design for cut work or Roman 
embroldery, 3-Inch Tinsel or Braiding Design, 5Anch Tinsel Design. Fern Alphabet 
for napkins and handkerchiefa; conventional Lily for sofa pillow; two Ferns for 
sachets, picture frames, etc. Small Patterns for patchwork; handsome Centrepiece 
Design, 14 inches square, for Roman or Venetian embroidery; Venetian embroidery 
Centrepiece, 18 inches square; Rose Centrepiece with cut edges, 18 inches equare. 
A great variety of the latest and most popular designs for Dollies, as follows: Pond 
Lilies for cut edges, Maple Leaf for cut edges, Flowers and Ribbon for hematitched 
doily, Scalloped Edge with basket of Daisies and Ribbons, Scalloped Edge with 
Violets. Patterns for Venctian embroidery, or Cut Work, together with a set of 
deaigns expecially for Doilies and Table Mats, are algo Included in our Outfit. 

Venetian embroidery ts casily done and gives striking effects. The Illustrated 
Directions for making the Doilies are very clear and constitute one of the most popular parts of the 
Outht. When this Art Embroidery Outfit is ordered be sure to write your name and address plainly. 























No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 
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Achromatic Telescopes, and Other Optical Goods. 





Achromatic Telescope, No. B. 


French Achromatic Telescope, No. A. Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two new 


This instrument we can recommend. [t¢an be carried in the pocket and used as occasion p require. 





morocco. When open itis 15 inches long. It has a pow 








Pocket Microscope, No. 497, with Stand. 


only to COMPANION — Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
subscribers for one new sub- and 20 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 
er and 10 cents addition- 475. Sold for 80 cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 
al, with 10 cents for postage 
and packing. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for $1.00, postage | 
and packing 10 cents extra. | 
This Microscope has three 
lenses of different power: 
which can be combined into one ; 
of great power. Their com. | 
bined power is 10 times. The | 
body of this Microscope is made from rubber. It can be used 
either as a Stand or Pocket Microscope. For assisting in the study 
of flowers, minerals, seeds, insects, etc., we know of nothing better. | 


The New Stereo-Graphoscope. 














made on a new principle, whieh | 
| permits the lenses to be adjusted either for Stereoscopic 
| Views or Photographs. We olfer the large size, having a 

This Manual of Instructions is illustrated, and gontains 73 pages. patent folding handle, extension stide and polished rosewood hood. 
It gives simple instructions in the art and method of using the 
Microscope, and preparing objects for examination. The Manual 
will be of invaluable assistance to beginners. | 

Given with every order for a Microscope offered on this page | 
provided 10 cents additional are enclosed. Price of this book, 
when a Microscope is not ordered, 25 cents, post-paid. 


This instrument is 


Beginnings with the Microscope. 


Stereoscopic Views of the World’s Fair. Twelve Views 
given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 
10 cents for postage and packing. Twelve Views sold for 75 cents, 
postage and packing 10 cents extra. From a list of 200 views 
of the World’s Fair we have selected twelve of the most interesting. 
The “Dream City” has passed away. Through these Views, how- 
ever, we may once more look upon its rare beauty and magnificence. 


Achromatic Opera Glass, Morocco Case. 


Opera Glass and Case 
given only to Com 
PANION subscribers 
for three new sub. 
scribers and 15 cents 
for postage and pack- 
ing; or for one new | 
subscriber and $1.00 
additional, with 15 
cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold 
for $2.50, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 

This Opera Glass is imported from France. ,The lenses, which 
are achromatic, give sharp and well-defined results. ‘The frame is 
covered with morocco. We supply the Glass in a leather case. | 


Optical and Magnetic Package. 





y wy COMPAN- 
bers for one 
10 
cents for postage and 
packing. Sold for only 
90 cents, postage and 
packing 10 cents extra. 


Given on 
ION subser 





















French Reading Glass, No. 3. 


Given only to COMPANION sub. 
scribers for one new subscriber and 
20 cents additional, with 
for postage and packing. Sec 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1 
postage and packing 15 cts. extra. 
















This combination Package embraces a number of articles desired 
by every boy. It consists of 1 powerful Horseshoe Magnet, 1 fine 
Burning Glass, 1 Compass, 1 Spy-Glass, and 1 Imported Brass Micro- 
scope. This Microscope can be used for examining insects, seeds 
and other objects. Parts of this age are not offered separate! 


















A Reading Glass makes reading 
less burdensome to old eyes. Every 
member of the family will find it a 
source of enjoyment in examining 
photograph gravi 

We adopt this squ pe, as it 
is more convenient for the eyes. We 
import the Glass direct. It is a thoroughly reliable article and of a 
convenient size to hold while reading. The exact size of the Glass 
is 17 x34 inches, and is made of the very best quality white flint 





Compound Microscope, No. 7,741. 


und © 







Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers 
and 15 cents for postage and packing; or for one new subscriber 
and 50 cents additional, with 15 
cents for postage and packing. See 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1. 
postage and pack 


re sl 

















Young Naturalist’s Microscope, in Box. 


Given only 
to COMPANION 
subscribers for 
one new sub 
seriber and 10 
cents for post- 
age and pack- 
ing. Sold for 
S0 cents, post- | 
age and pack- | 
ing 10 cents | 
extra. 








This is one of 
the most com 
plete little 
Microscopes 
we © ever 
offered. With 
it you can see 
and study 
many — things 
wrass cylinder, 24 a fly's wing is made to appe 
handsomely 





Height 6 inches; magnifying power 50 diameters. A section of 
r very beautiful. The Stand is of 
1 Prepared Obj 
ven with the Micro: 
as seen in the cut. 





invisible to the naked eye. It has a polished 
inches high, Reflecting Mirror, two Glass Slides of mounted Speci- | polished brass, 
mens and a Glass Slip for examining live objects or liquids. En- | Slips, and ¢ 
closed in hardwood box, cherry finish, with hinged cover and catch. | The whole ] 








ope. 








Telescope, No. B. Given only to COMPANION subscribers for five new subscribers and 25 cents 
subscribers and 15 cents for postage and packing; or for one new subscriber and 50 cents addi- | for postage and packing; or for two new subscribers and 81.25 additional, with 25 cents for 
tional, with 15 cents for postage and packing. Sold for $1.85, postage and packing 15 cents extra. | postage and packing. See Conditions, page 475. Sold for $4.00, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 
Length, when extended, 23 inches; closed 8 inches; diameter 11; inches. An object one mile distant 
The tubes are made from brass, polished and lacquered, while the body is covered with French | will appear to be about sixteen rods away. The body of the tube is covered with French morocco. 
of ten times; or, an object one mile distant | The metal work is brass, polished and lacquercd These Telescopes are made in Paris, and are finished 
appears but thirty-two rods away. Contains 5 finely ground lenses, best crystal glass, and achromatic. | in a most thorough manner by skilled workmen. The objective is achromatic. Is a very tine telescope. 


are 
| 





| and a bullet me 


Harvard Compound Microscope. in Polished Box. 


Harvard Compound Microscope, 
No. 93L. Given only to COMPANION sub- 
seribers for sixteen subscribers; or 
for five new subscribers and 5.25 
additional. See Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for $10.00. Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 

This Instrument is 10 inches high, of 
lacquered brass and iron. Has concave 
mirror, rack and pinion adjustment, 
condenser and revolving diaphragm. 
Also three object lenses of different 
powers. Magnifying power 125 diame. 
ters. Enclosed in a polished box, with 
handle and key. Forceps, Glass Slips and 
Mounted Objects go with this instrument. 
Best Microscope for the price ever offered. 

















Pocket Compass, Cornelian Bearing. 


A beautiful article, metal dial, heavy brass case and needle 
adjustment. Just the thing for the hunter or traveller. We have a 
few left over from a former List. Previously sold for 81.00. ntil 
the stock is gone these Compasses can be had for 65 cents, post-paid, 
or for one new subscriber and 5 cents for postage and packing. 





‘The Imperial Graphoscope. Solid Mahogany. 


Given only to COMPANION subscrib- 
ers for five new subserivers and 40 
cents for postage and packing; or 
for one new subscriber and $1.75 
additional, with 40 cents for post- 
age and packing. Sold for $3.00, 
postage and packing 40 cents 
extra, Or sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver, which in’ many 
cases will cost less than the postage. 

This beautiful instrument is a com. 
bined Stereoscope and Photograph 
Magnifier. Is perfectly adapted for 
each purpose. Made of mahogany. 
1 a fine French polish and mounted 
with best quality of lenses. Will enhance the beauty and lifelike 
appearance of a photograph, drawing or engraving, to a remarkable 
degree. A stylish and attractive ornament for the centre-table. 
Case 9 inches long. Diameter of large lens 4 inches; diameter of 
small lenses 144 inches. Lenses mounted in ebonized wood rings 





The Tourist’s and Hunter’s Field Glass. 


Given only to Com 
PANION subscribers for 
eight new subscribers 
and 40 cents for post- 
age and packing; or 
for three new sub 
ers and $2.50 addition- 
al, with 40 cents for 
postage and packing. 
Sold for $6.25, postage 
and packing 40 cents 
extra, 








This Field Glass, while not so powerful as the Army Glass, is 
well adapted for tourists or hunters. It has a strong leather case, 
with leather handle, and straps which have brass eyelets. The lenses 
inches in diameter, and of best quality. The body of the Field 
lass is covered with 1 and also provided with sun shields 












G 





Proce 





Bardou Pocket Army Glass. Leather Case. 


Given only to CoMPANION sub 
seribers for nix 
scribers and 35 cents for postage 
and packing; or for two new 
subscribers and $8.50 additional, 
with 35 cents for postage and 
packing. Sold for $12.50, postage 
5 its extra. 










ven new sub. 



















This is a genu 
ine Bardou Pocket 
Army Glass. It is 
the one used 
by army officers 
wher ut power 
is required. By 
means of it the 
colors of a flag ean 
be distinguished 
four miles aw 














k on a white ground at nearly a third of a mile away. 
When extended, it is seven inches in length. Covered with French 
sole-leather case, with shoulder-straps. For tour 
lors, a better glass than this could not be desired. 








morocco, Ina ists, 


hunters or 
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Musical Instruments of Creat Sweetness an 


Harmonette-Autoharp- 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one 
new subscriber and 25 cents additional, with 45 
cents for postage and packing. Sold for $1.50, 
postage and packing 45 centa extra. 

This instrument is an adaptation of the Autoharp. 
It has 18 atrings and three chord-vars and will pro- 
duce both melody and accompaniment at the same 
time. No previous knowledge of muatc is required, 
simply a musical ear. 

Its silvery tones blend very effectively with the 
yoive. Sheet Music and Instructions also included. Harmonette-Autoharp. 


Autoharp No. 2 3-4. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and $2.00 additional. See Condi-; The Quartette Autoharpa, conaist 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





No Premium given for one’s own Subscription. 


d Popularity. 


Autoharp No. 6. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for twenty 
new subscribers. Seo Conditions, page 478. soi 
for 825.00. Sent by express, charges paid by 
receiver. Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 

This is a higher development of the Autoharp, 11 
has 32 strings and 6 bars, which enables the player 
to produce 16 chords. The varicty of music that 
can be played upon it is greater than upon any of 
the less expensive styles. It ia almost needle-a ty 
add that we recommend the No. 6 Autoharp as being 
the one atyle most desirable for a wide range of work, 


Autoharp Quartette. 


iting of 1 Treble, 1 Tenor, 1 Baritone and 1 Bass Autoharp, 10 sew 


tlons, page 478. Sold for 94.00. Sent by express, charges pald by receiver. Shipping welght 5 Ibs. | Quartette Music, 4 Tuning Forks, 4 Picks, 4 Instruction Books, 4 Spiral Picks, 4 Harmony Instructors 
Any one, even without musical knowledge, can easily play this sweet Instrument. Capable of melody | 4nd 4 Pitch Pipes, given only to COMPANION subscribers for fifteen new subscribers. See Conditions, 
and accompaniment at the same time. 23 strings; 5 chord-bare—3 major, 2 minor. Size 18x9 Inches. | Page 478. Sold for $15.00. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 2 Ibs. 


Music Book, with Rack and Book of Instructions, given with each Autoharp. The tone of this Instru- 
ment is both sweet, brilliant and fascinating and is the most popular of the low-priced instruments. ' purpose we offer a Quartette Outfi 





The Harp Harmonica and Metal Ocarina. | Four-Part Concert Harmonica. \ 


Both given only to COMPANION subecribers Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
for one new subscriber and 10 cents for | and 20 cents additional, with 20 cents for postage and packing. 
postage and packing. Both sold for 80 ; Sold for @1.15, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 
cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. | ‘This is a genuine “‘Thie” Harmonica. The wood parts are made , 

! of European bird’s-eye maple, the metal trimmings are nickel- 

H H nica is one of the |? y ple, ie | 
aeacvettar ire way of musical in. Plated. Each set of reeds contalne 32 notes, each set ina different 
atrumenta [esta played like an ordinary | key. A powerful and yet sweet-toned instrument. It is now being 
avrionton, but unlike the latter, has at the , Ued by professional and amateur players throughout the country. 


The New York Autoharp Club has done much to develop the Autoharp for concert use. For this 


jt, complete. The Autobarps are arranged for their reapective part. 


Haynes Bay State Banjo, No. 309. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for fourteen new wb. 
scribers; or for two new subscribers and $6.00 additional. See 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for $9.00. Sent by express, charges 
pald by receiver. Shipping weight 12 lbs. Winner's Self-In- 
structor for the Banjo included for 15 cents additional. 


back a hollow box, of artistic shape, which 
acts as a aound-board, thus giving the tone 
great reso- 
bance and 
richness. 
This effect 
1s aleo en- 
hanced by 
the double 
set of reeds possessed by this Harmonica which, when the instru- 
ment fs played, sound at octaves with each other. { 





Imported Ocarina. The Ocarina, although curious in appear. | 
ance, is not a toy but a musical instrument, producing a mellow ; 
an pleasing tone. Any one can play it after a little practice. The 
one we here offer is 4% inches in length. With each Ocarina we 
furnish Mueie and a sheet of Instructions showing how it is played. 


Catalogue of Musical Instruments Free. 


We have made arrangements by which reliable Musical Instru- 
ments, both imported and domestic manufacture, can be supplied 
at a discount from catalogue prices. These instruments include 
Banjos, Guitars, Mandolins, Zithers, Music Boxes, Harps, Metalla- 
phones, Harmonicas, Ocarinas, Accordions, Drums, French Horns, 
Trombones, Fifes, Flutes, Flageolots, Piccolos, Clarionets, Cornets, 
etc, Let us know what you want. An Illustrated Catalogue, free. 


Stradivarius Violin, Bow and Case. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for twelve new subscrib- 
ers; or for two new subscribers and $5.00 additional. Sec 
Conditions, page 475. Sold for $7.75. Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. 








age 


A most excellent and syeet-toned instrument. 


For the money 

the best Violin ever offered to the public. We are really selling tt 

at wholesale price. Rich, dark amber-brown finish, ebony finger. | 
board, pegs and tail-piece. Stradivarius model. The Bow is made 

of Brazil-wood, with delicate taper, ebony frog, German silver. 

ned, pearl slide and German silver screw head. The Case is made 

of ebonized wood, with brass handle, patent snaps and lock and , 
key. Shipping weight 15 pounds. Instructor 15 centa extra. 


Conservatory Violin, Bow and Case. (ilven only to Com. | 
VANION subscribers for seven new subscribers; or for two new 
subscribers and 2.75 additional. See Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for 5.50. Sent by express, charges pald by receiver. Ship- 
ping weight 15 Ibs. Winner's Self-Instructor for the Violin 
included for 15 cents extra. 

The best Violin and Case for the money ever offered. Conserva- | 
tory model, amber-brown finish, ebony finger-board and tail-piece. 





Accordion, No. 780. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for three new subscribers 
or for one new subscriber and $1.00 additional. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for $2.50. Sent by express, charges paid by 
receiver. Shipping weight of Accordion, No. 780, 5 Ibs. 





A beautiful instrument. 
fancy tail-piece. The brackets, 24 in number, are of the lates 
style, with nickel-plated protection nuts and grooved twp hoops, 
The German silver covered rims are spun at lower edge. The 
Banjo has selected head, best strings, polished arm, ebony finger. 
board, inlaid with position dots; and raised German silver freta. 


Has an 11-inch rim, ebony pegs aud 


Special Companion Banjo, No. 268. Given only to Cox. 
' PANION subscribers for six new subscribers; or for two new ub. 
| Scribers and $2.25 additional. See Conditions, page 478. Sold 
for $5.00. Sent by express, charges pald by receiver. Shipping 
weight 12 lbs. Winner’s Self-Instructor for the Banjo inciuded 
for 15 cents additional. 
This Banjo is a good instrument for the money. Has an II-inch 
' nickel-plated rim, ebonized pegs, nickel-plated tall-ptece, 4 brackets, 
and raised frets. Inlaid position dots. 


| Flute No. 4. Key of D. 


| Given only to COMPANION subscribera for one new subscriber and 

70 cents additional, with 15 cents for postage and packing. 

Sold for $1.85, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 

This Flute ia full length. Made from cocoa wood, with German 
silver key and ring. A powerful, sweet-toned instrument. Instruc- 
tion Book included for 15 cents additional. 

This is a really good Instrument for a small sum. Has two sets of | 
reeds, ten keys and two sub-bass keys. Is a well-made instrument, | 
10 inches long and 5 wide. Two bass stops and double bellows, 
ebony and nickel finish. Instruction Book included for 15 cts. extra. 





Haynes Bay State Guitar, No. 18. 


French Cornet, with Double Water Key. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for twenty new subecrib- 
ers; or for five new subscribers and $7.50 additional. See 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for $13.50. Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping welght 7 lbs. | 

Made of brass, highly polished. Has German ailver valves and | 
mouthpiece, a double water key, and ts packed in a tine black 





Given only to COMPANION subscribers for eleven new subscribers; 
or for two new subscribers and 64.75 additional. See Condi- 
tions, page 478. Sold for $10.00. Sent by express, charges paid 
by receiver. Shipping weight 15 lbs. Winner's Self-Instructor 
for the Guitar included for 15 cents additional. 

This instrument is of mahogany, with rings of ornamental inlay- 
ing. Standard size; mahogany neck; convex ro-ewood finger 
board, inlaid with pear! position dots; machine head; French polish. 


Haynes Hub Cuiltar. Given only to COMPANION aubscribers 
for nine new subscribers; or for two new subscribers and $3.75 
additional. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $7.50. Sent by 
express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping welght 15 Its. 
Winner's Self-Instructor included for 15 cents additional. 

A beautiful and sweet-toned instrument at a low price. Full 
standard shape and size; quartered oak sides and back; French 
leather case, flannel-IIned, with nickel-plated trimmings. Key of | polish; convex redwood finger-Loard, inlaid with pearl position 
B flat with an A extension. Made by Hilleron, Paris. , dots; machine head and rings of ornamental inlaying. 








U. S. Military Fife, Flageolet and Cocoa Wood Piccolo. 


The U. 8. Military Fife and Winner's Self- 
instructor. Given only to COMPANION sub 
scribers for one new subscriber and 15 cents 
for postage and packing. Sold for % cents, 
postage and packing 15 cents extra. 

The U.S. Military Fife ia made from solid brasa, 
nickel-plated, with a vulcanized rubber mouth 
pi and raised finger-holes. It In the best 
in-trument made, and ie warranted. The tone is 
clear and sharp, making the Fife 
very desirable for use in drum 
corps. Key of B. 


Folding Music Stand. Given 
only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one mew subscriber. See 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for 
x5 cts. Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping 














U. 8. Eagle Fiageolet and Piccolo, No 
265, with Instructor. All given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 
15 cents for postage and packing. Both old for 
8 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extrs. 

This is one of our most attractive musical offers. 
The Flageolet is of metal, nickel-plated, key of 
D, and correctly tuned. With a little practice any 
person of ordinary ability can soon learn to play it 

The Piccolo is also key of D, 
made from cocoa wood, ani 
mounted with German silver 
rings. May be used fn the orche~ 
tra, or at home with violin and 
piano. It is easy to learn; very 
effective as a solo instrument. 


Feit Cases. n receipt of 
$1.00 we will include a Felt 


U. S. Military Fife, Key of B. 


Piccolo, No, 25, Key of D, Cocoa Wood. 


weight 5Iba. A conventent article for musicians. Adjustable iu height. May be raised aufticiently | Case for elther of the Banjos or Guitars. Made of best quality felt, and fastened with covered button’. 
high for the tallest student when standing, and equally useful for the musician when seated in a chair. | Or, for 2.00 we will give a Canvas-Covered Case made of leather-board and lined with flaonel. 


When folded together ts but two fect in length. 


fc Special Offer, We will include the patent Folding | Either of these Cases will be found almost indispensable for keeping the inatrument free from damp- 
Music Stand with any other offer on this page for 65 cts, extra, Have not room to show an engraving. | nes or injury. Both of these tine Cases are made by the reliable firm of J.C. Haynes & 
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The Paul E. Wirt $3.25 Reservoir Fountain Pen, Gold-Mounted. 


Paul E. Wirt Fountain Pen, 
No. 6 Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for two new subscribers 
and 5 cents for postage and packing ; 
or for one new subscriber and 65 cents 
additional, with 5 cents for postage 
and packing. Sold for $3.25, postage 
and packing 5 cents extra. 

Mark Twain once said of this Pen: 
“An absolutely perfect Fountain Pen. 
A pen compared with which all other 
pens are frank failures.” This strong 
testimonial by u well-known literary 
man could be supplemented by others 
of equal value. 

More Paul E. Wirt Fountain 


Paul E. Wirt Pen, No. 6. 














Gold Pen and Holder, No. 304. 
Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 10 cents 
additional, with 5 cents for postage 
and packing. Sold for 9% cents, post- 
age and packing 5 cents extra. 

Suitable for the counting-room, desk 
or pocket, Is made for our use and 
guaranteed by us. The Holder has 
an ebony extension handle, with a 
gold-plated barrel, finely chased. 
When extended is 54, inches in length. 
The Pen can be slid inside of the barrel 
thus protecting it from injury. Can be 
contracted to 234 inches, and so easily 

put in the purse or pocket. It has 





Pens are sold than of any other 
make. A special proof of its 
superiority lies in the fact that 
stenographers use this Pen exten. 
sively. 

It has a solid 14-k. gold 
Pen. Its ink reservoir 
contains a supply sufli- 
cient for several days’ 
use. We guarantee this 
to be a most perfect Foun. 
tain Pen. Every 
one who has much 
writing to do needs 
a Fountain Pen, 
and should get the 
best—the Paul K. 
Wirt. This Pen is 
always ready for 
use, and is thor- 
oughly reliable, a 
thing which can be 
said of very few 
Fountain Pens. 
The barrel is chas- 
ed and has hand- 
some mountings. 


Solid Silver Penholder. 


Pearl Penholder, Gold Pen and Silk-lined Case. 


Pearl Penholder, Gold Pen and Silk-lined Case. Given only to COMPANION subscribers for 











a 10-k. No. 3 Gold Pen. 


Ivory Penholder and Gold 
Pen, No. 2. Given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for one new 

subscriber and 15 cents 
additional, with 5 cents 
for postage and pack- 
ing. Sold for $1.00, post- 
age and packing 5 cents 
extra. 

A beautiful Pen 
for a lady. Ivory 
Holder, with gold- 
plated mounting 
and 14-k.No.2Gold 
Pen. 


Silk-lined Case. 
When either Pen 
and Holder No. 2, 
or the Solid Silver 
Penholder, offered 
below, is ordered, 
we will include a 
Silk - lined Pen 
Case for 25 cents 
extra. 


Solid Silver Penholder. Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 25 


three new subscribers and 5 cts. for postage and packing; or for one new subscriber and 75 cts, | cts, additional, with 5 cts. for postage and packing. Sold for $1, postage and packing 5 cts, extra, 


additional, with 5 ets. for postage and packing. Sold for $1.75, postage and packing 5 cts. extra. 
This Penholder is of the best quality iridescent pearl, with a fine gold-plated mounting. The Pen is | some assorted chasings. Any one 
14-k, Solid Gold, No. 3 size. Silk-lined case, hinged cover, and is covered with cloth and leath 








Engraved Copper Plate. 50 Cards and Leather | 


Writing Paper by the Pound. 
= Card Case. 





Two pounds fine Pomona 
Writing Paper (nearly 200 


sheets) together with two | iP SG a Js 
pounds Enyelopes to mateh | * George f Lerdor. (7) ” ea iigeat’ ahi 1d enka 


‘iven only to COMPANION 
8 y for postage and 


subscribers for one new sub- 
scriber. See Conditions, page | 32 hs ie : Vhs packing. Sold 
478. The two pounds Paper | --—~#@e4 Lilie. Vlatloy tor $1.15, postage 
and two pounds Envelopes a and packing 10 
sold for 75cents. Sent by ex- cents extra, 
press, charges paid by re- 
ceiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. | 
An unusual opportunity to | 
get a fine grade of writing | 
paper at wholesale price. If 
preferred we will sell one pound of Paper and one pound of | 
Envelopes for 40 cents, the receiver to pay transportation charges. | 
If the paper is to be sent by mail, 20 cents a pound extra, | 


Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new | 
subscriber and 35 cents 





Silver-Plated Inkstand, Blotter and Celluloid | 
Penholder. | 





The three articles given only to COMPANION subscribers for one 
new subscriber and 15 cents for postage and packing. Sold for 
85 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


A card printed from a copper plate is a necessity in fashionable 
circles. We offer first-class work only. The engraving shows the 
two leading styles. Our offer includes Copper Plate, Cards and Case. | 

Write your name plainly and state which style you want. We re- 
quire nearly a week for engraving the plate and printing the cards. 





Black Walnut Writing-Desk. | 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents additional, with 40 cents for postage and packing. 

| Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 40 cents extra. 

_ This Desk is a beauty. We have arranged with a manufacturer in 
New Hampshire, where lumber is cheap and work is honest, to 
make a large number of these Desks. 





It is difficult to know, sometimes, just what to select for a present. 
We think this premium would please any one in such a perplexity. < 
The offer consists of three articles, Inkatand, Blotter and Celluloid ' ose = 
Penholder. The ink-well is of glass, with a silver-plated top. This | 2 cae = 4 
ink-well stands on a silver-plated tray having receptacles for stamps, (f] : | 

Ley ; 
ty 


i tes 
pens, eraser, etc. The Blotter Is also silver-plated and 1s attrac. | P ryt, : 
er i ed ti | 
mg NA 





tively embossed. The three articles are equally appropriate for a ‘i ; 
Jady or gentleman, cud are especially suitable for holiday gifts. { it 


Handsome Writing Tablet. embossed Leather. 


Given only to 


COMPANION Bub. ; 
scribera for one | , hea open, the Debk ia 14 inches in length; closed, it is 4 inches 


meu subscriber | deep and 10 wide. The finish is walnut, with inlaid mahogany 
and 38 ‘eanke ad- | Comers. It has a lock and key and the usual interior compartments. 


ditional, with 30 ! 
cents for postage S 
and packing. Sold | JOhnson’s Fine 14k. Gold Pens. 


for $1.35, postage | : 
and packing 30 ee ‘sae. 
re — ee 

It is made with : 
a tlexible-hinged Elther No. 3 or No. 4 Gold Pens given only to COMPANION sub- 
flap-cover, hand. ribers for one new subscriber and 5 cents for postage and 
gomely covered | packing. See Conditions, page 478. Eitber Pen sold for 75 cents, 
with embossed | postage and packing 5 cents extra. 
leather, Has oxi- | Elther No. 5 or No. 6 Gold Pens given only to COMPANION sub- 


dized silver-plated corners, safety inkstand, pen and stamp com. | scribers for one new subscriber and 18 cents additional. See 
partments, pockets for stationery, and « blotting-paper writing | Conditions, page 478. Either Pen sold for $1, postage and pack- 











Te 4 








| Chamois Pen Wipe: 





surface. Itcan be used on the lap as conveniently as on a table. | ing 5 cents extra. Pens of this manufacture are fully warranted. 


A beautiful article and adapted for either the office or home. Made of sterling silver, in hand- 


who has much writing to do finds a great deal of pleasure and com- 


fort ina Penholder like this, beautiful to the eye and convenient to the hund. An appropriate present. 


Hektograph Copying Apparatus. 


Hektograph, size 6% 
by 4 inches, given only 
to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one new 
subscriber and 20 
cents for postage 
and packing. Sold 
for 80 cents, postage 
and packing 20 cents 
extra. 

This is the famous 
Hektograph, of which 
nearly half a million 





_ have been sold. It enables a hundred copies of a writing to be 


made in a few minutes. We include with the Hektograph 1 Bottle 
Aniline Ink, 1 Pen and Holder, 1 Sponge and full Directions for use. 


The Premier Stationery Outfit. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 15 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for 85 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 





This Outfit consists of 24 sheets fine Premier Paper, embossed in 
floral designs in colors and outlined in gold; 24 Envelopes; 1 
1 Sealing Wax Casket, consisting of 2 Sticks 
Assorted Sealing Wax, 1 Candle, and 1 Steel Initial Seal (any initial 
you desire); 1 box Black Ink Crystals, to make one pint of ink; 1 
paper Red Ink Crystals, to make 3; pint of red ink; 1 piece Blotting 
Paper; 1 Penholder; 12 Pens; 1 Penctl; 1 Eraser. 

The Wax and Seal have now become a necessity tn fashionable 
circles. The Premier Outfit not only contains a tine lot of Stationery 
and other useful writing materials, but also a Sealing Wax Casket. 





|Handsome Plush Writing Desk. 


Given only 
to COMPAN. 
ION sub- 
seribers for 
two new 
subscribers 
and 40 cts. 
for poat- 
age and 
packing; or 
forone new 
subscriber 
and 40 cts. 
additional, 
with 40 cents for postage and packing. Sec Conditions, page 
478. Sold for only $1.5, postage and packing 40 cents extra. 

Will make a beautiful gift fora lady. It has silk plush covering 
with silver-plated trimmings. When open ts 16 inches long; closed, 
10% x8 inches, It also contains the usual interior compartments. 
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Celluloid Work—A Simple, Beautiful and Profitable Art. 


A Means by Which Young Ladies can Keep Themselves Suppiied with Pocket Money, 


Can Beautify Their Homes, and Make Attractive and Acceptable Christmas Cifts, 


Pa 


The Fine Art Celluloid Outfit. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscriber and 15 cents for postage and | 























Simplicity. 


Our Outfit renders Celluloid Work a possibility for any one. With it beautiful and useful articles 


packing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 85 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. | of every description can be easily made. No decorative art could be simpler. We furnish all the 
The Outfit consists of 1 Sheet Celluloid, 25x20 inches,—a choice of cream-white, light pink, | Materials necessary, as well as Working Patterns and full Directions. 


light blue and lavender colors,—35 full-size Working Designs and Patterns, including most 
of those shown in the engraving as well as others equally desirable; 3 Heliotrope Sachet Tablets, 4 ‘outlined with a pencil. 


The Sheet Celluloid is first laid, with the rough side up, upon the design chosen, and the pattem 
The Celluloid is next cut to the required shape with a pair of scissors, 


yards of Ribbon to match the Celluloid, 1 Needle for sewing the Ribbon, 1 Steel Punch for ribbon i Holes are then made for the Binding Ribbon, by means of the small steel Punch included in the 


work, 1 Calendar Pad, 1 3%-inch Thermometer, 6 Fleur-de-Lis 
Ornamental Fasteners. 


Speciai Offer. A choice assortment of Decalcomania 
Transfer Pictures, for decorating the Celluloid, will be furnished 
with the Outfit for 10 cents extra, post-paid. This price is less 
than cost. It also includes the Transfer Preparation and Brush. 
The price of Decalcomania Pictures, separate from the Outtit, is 
25 cents, post-paid. 


List of Patterns. 


The following are some of the articles for which we furnish 
patterns: 

Cabinet Photograph Case, Wall Pockets, and Catch- 
alls of various designs, Engagement List, Perpetual 
Calendar, Letter Rack, Mounted Thermometer, Whisk 
Broom Holder, Cornucopia, Comb and Brush Tray, 
Book Mark, Bonbon Box, Hair Pin Tray, Stamp Box, 
Card Receiver, Napkin Ring, Veil Holder, Ladies’ 
Fancy Box, Pin Tray, Pin and Button Cabinet, Fancy 
Basket, Pendant Pin Cushion, Double Cabinet Photo- 
graph Case, Postal Card Case, Work Box, Needle Book, 
Jewel Box, Waste Paper Basket, Decorative Fan, 
Glove and Handkerchief Box, Collar and Cuff Box. 


In the Home. 


Every one cannot buy costly works of art. Yet when the home 
can be tastefully decorated at a small outlay of time and money 





Outfit, and the Ribbon inserted. To complete the work all that 
now remains is the decoration. This is done with ribbon, bows 
or tassels; or with Decalcomania Pictures, of which we offer, at 
cost, a choice collection. 

Persons having artistic talent can add greatly to the beauty of 
the Celluloid articles by decorating them in oil or water colors. 


Earning Money. 


An easy way of earning money with this Outfit 1s to make a 
number of Celluloid articles and place them on exhibition in one of 
the neighboring stores. These articles should he decorated as 
handsomely as possible. As a compensation to the storekeeper 
for this privilege, a commission on all sales rade should be allowed. 

A number of ladies have already carried out this plan with sne- 
cessful results. The articles find a ready sale, and storekeepers 
are usually glad to solicit orders. 


Another Way. 


FIRST, make up a choice assortment of articles, decorating them 
as attractively as you can. : 

NEXT, hold a small bazaar or sale, either at your own howe or 
at the house of a neighbor. Let the sale be preceded, if possible, 
by an amateur entertainment of some kind, gotten up, perhaps. 
with the aid of one or more of your young friends. ‘This feature 
will be of great service in attracting people to the sale. 





An Annual Probiem. 


Every Christinas season brings, along with its many pleasures. 
the often vexatious problein, what to give to friends and relatives. 


by means of this simple art, there is no excuse for leaving scantily adorned the rooms in which so! With the Fine Art Celluloid Outfit at hand one is prepared to meet this difficulty. However 
large a part of one’s life is passed. Celluloid work is one of the most effective of home beautifiers. | varied the tastes, it is possible to make something useful of Celluloid to please every one. 





The “Néw Companion” High Arm Sewing Machine. 


Our Great Offers. 


Premium Offer. The New Companion Sewing Machine 
given only to COMPANION subscribers for twenty-five new sub- 
scribers. See Conditions, page 478. Sent by freight, charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 125 pounds. 








Sale Offer. We Pay the Freight. Until further notice we 
will deliver the NEW Companion Sewing Machine, freight 
prepaid, to any railroad freight oflice east of the Rocky Mount- 
aina, for 19.00. Or at any railroad freight oflice west of the 
Rocky Mountains for $22.00. 


Fifteen Days’ Trial. If you order a Machine, and are not 
satisfied with it after a fifteen days’ trial, it can be returned, 
and the fall amount paid will be refunded. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine. 


1. Costs but $19.00, 

2. Is Warranted for Five Years. 

3. Has Oak Case; Monitor Top; High Arm; Full Set of 
Latest Attachments, Nickel-Plated; Five Drawers; Latest 
Style Wood-work; Spring Tension Cylinder Shuttle; Auto- 
matic Bobbin Winder; Self-sctting Needle. 


We warrant the New COMPANION to be a High Grade, 
Firat-Clasa Sewing Machine. Then why pay $40.00 for a ma- 
chine, when one of equal merit can be purchased for 819.00? Send 
for Descriptive Circular, 





Sample Testimonials. 


All who have ever purchased a NEW COMPANION are delighted 
with the Machine. Their testimonials read alike. Here are? 


few samples: 
: Diego, Cal., June 18, 1. 
y COMPANION came securely 





About two weeks ago the > 











packed and in good condition, Ihave tried the machine tir, 
oughly during the past two weeks and am more than pleased 
with {t. I consider it equal in all respects to the $50.00 sewing 
machines sold by agents here. No person needing a firs 
sewing machine can possibly make a mistake in purchas! 

of your New Companion Machines. You have not asked for 
my opinion in regard to the machine I bought of you but! thi 
ft only right to let you know how well pleased’ 1 am_ with my 
purchase. Mrs, GEO. Mason. 





May P. 0., Amador Co., Cal., June 2, 1904. 

The New CoMPANION Sewing Machine arrived on the first st 

June in good order. We have given ita thorough trial sal oe 

eafely say it runs as enay, and does ax good work, a any Ot 
£45.00 or $50.00 sewing machines that are used In our blFe 


















hoo 
Jayville, N. Y., June 2, 1. 
The NEW COMPANION came In (luc time anc has bad a fair tvial 
I haye handled the Improve which every one know 
one of the leading highest-priced machines in the market. ae. 
find there is not one point about it in which it surpasses the 


COMPANION. We are very much jleased with It. 
. es JOuN F. PLUNKETT. 


Rock Island, 1, April 2, dak 
I received the NEW COMPANION Sewing Machine in - at 
and in good order and am please: with its appearance and ¥ 


A machine-repairer who atopyed at our house a day or es 
T received the machine said It was one of the finest of macy 
onthe market. Mrs. Mary L, Stt- 


Set of See erments; With each Machine we give a Set of Attachments, consisting of 1 Tucker, | 1 Extra ‘Throat Plate, | Quilter, 1 Hemmer and Feller (one piece), 12 Needles, 6 Bobbing, 1 Screw Driver. 
LRuMmer, 1 Hemmer set (4 widths), 1 Plate Braider, | Thread Cutter, 1 Shirring Plate, 1 Binder; alvo | Ol] Can tilled with Oll, Cloth Gauge, Thumb Screw, Book of Directions. Enclosed ina velvet-lined box. 





No Premiums forwarded untess Postage is sent. 
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Materials for Crépe Paper Lamp Shade, with Frame. 


The Lamp Shade. Crépe Paper Parties. 

The characteristics which make Crépe Tissue Paper so 
successful for the purposes just mentioned—variety and 
beauty of coloring, ease of manipulation, and cheapness— 
render it unsurpassed as a material for costumes for fancy 
dress parties, fairs, etc. 

In Crépe Tissue the harshness and the stiff effect of paper is 
utterly lost; its appearance is ruggestive of nothing but tine 
silk crépe. Being very closely crimped it can be stretched to 
a considerable extent. This makes it easy to alter costumes 
made of this material in any way desired, even after they are 
completed. 


‘The complete materials for making the Lamp Shade shown 
in the cut, consisting of 2 large Rolls Crépe Tissue Paper, a 
Folding Six-Point Frame, a small Sheet of Asbestos and full 
Directions, given only to COMPANION subscribers for one 
mew cubscriber and 10 cents additional, with 20 cents for 
postage and packing. Sce Conditions, page 478. Sold for 
$1.00, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 

We can furnish the Crépe Paper in apple green, pale coral, 
ruby, light amber, dark coral, light terra cotta, and gold, as 
well as 23 other shades. All orders should state the color or 
combination of colors desired. A sample card of Colors, free. 


An Important Feature Entertainments. 





of this Crépe Paper pp Shade Outfit is the Frame. It is the 
only shade Frame which can be taken apart, folded compactly 
and sent through the mails. Much expense and inconvenience is thus 
avoided. It is easily put together and can be arranged in three different 
shapes, each very graceful. 

‘The completed Shade is protected from the heat of the lamp by means of 
an asbestos collar. This collar is quickly made by any one from the sheet 
of asbestos furnished with the outfit. 


The use of Crépe Tissue Paper for party costumes naturally 
suggests another application of this dainty material, namely, im 
church, school and home entertainments. Plays with all the parts taken by 
children dressed in Crépe Tissue have been given with great success on such 
occasions. 

For the benefit of those who wish to adopt this suggestion we offer below a 
64-page Manual containing the words, music and directions for four enter- 
tainments of this kind. The plays are bright and pleasing, and the book very 
attractively gotten up. 






The Best Material. 
Three Offers. 


1. We will send Crépe Tissue Paper, post-paid, at the following rates: in 
rolls about 10 feet long and 20 inches wide, 30 cents per roll; small rolls, 18 


The introduction of Crépe Paper marks a new era in tissue-paper 
decoration, the capabilities of which are thereby increased ten-fold. This 
material, so different from plain tissue paper that the latter is not to be com- 
pared with it, closely resembles silk crépe in appearance. In looking at it inches long and 20 inches wide, 10 cents per roll. 
one forgets that it is paper, so soft and rich is its effect. Nothing better has been found from which to; 2. Crépe Paper to the value of 90 cents given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new sub- 
make the ornamental lamp shades so popular at the present time. Silks, fine linen and other costly | acriber and 10 cents additio with 20 cents for postage and packing. 
materials are sometimes used, but none are so easily handled or capable of such exquisite effects as| 3. On receipt of 5 cents in stamps we will send a sample card showing the 30 shades of Crépe 
Crépe Paper. The Crépe Paper is made of tougher fibre than plain tissue, giving it greater strength | Tissue we keep in stock, also the book, Tissue Paper Entertainments, described above. With cach 
and durability. Speeial,—Notice our offer of Tissue Paper Flower Models. Sold at less than cost. | copy a Coupon will be included, good for 5 cents toward the purchase of Crépe ‘Tissue in any quantity. 

















The ‘‘Companion” Crépe Paper Decorative Outfit. 


The Offer. 


Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new sub. 
seriber and 20 cents for 
postage and packing. Sce 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for 
80 cents, postage and packing 
20 cents extra, 


The Outfit. 


The Outfit consists of 12 Rolls 
Crépe Paper, each 18 inches 
long and 10 inches wide, in 
twelve assorted colors; 1 Coil 
Covered Wire; 1 Sheet Dark 
Green Tissue Paper for cover- 
ing stems; 6 Bands for candle 
shades; 24 Sheets Tissue Paper, 
assorted shades; | Illustrated 
Manual on the Uses of Crépe 
Tissue Paper; 6 Sheets Bristol 
Board; 2 Cabinet Picture 
Frames; 1 Shade Card of Crépe 
Paper; 6 Brass Rings; 1 Ther- 
mometer; 1 Calendar Pad. 

To those who have seen and 
used Crépe Paper this offer will 
prove a great attraction. Those 





wi 
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Its Possibilities. 


For decorative purposes, 
in its beauty and pliability, 
Crépe Tissue Paper is without 
a rival. Fans, lamp shades, 
picture frames, wall panels, 
bonbon boxes, baskets, candle 
shades, doll’s dresses, hats and 
bonnets, glove and handker 
chief cases, napkins for colored 
teas, whisk broom holders, 
lamp screens, table mats, shav 
ing tablets, wall pockets, wed 
ding-cake boxes, plaques, vases, 
ete., etc., are only suggestive of 
the possibilities of Crépe Tissue 
Paper. 


Beauty. 


The beauty of these Crépe 
Tissue Articles are impossible 
of realization before seeing. A 
lady’s boudoir can be made by 
thia means to look like fairy 
land; lifelike vines and flowers 
twined about the picture-frame= 
and mirrors; natty ornament~ 
upon the dresser end mantel; 


who have not yet become acquainted with it will be amazed that 80 much can be done with so simple a| attractive frames and pockets on the wall, and dainty touches everywhere. The engraving, although 
material towards making the home beautiful. Special.—Notice our offer of Flower Models below. | made from a photograph of Crépe Tissue Paper Articles, barely suggests the possibilities of this art 








Tissue Paper Flower Models. A Special Offer. 


Practical Examples, or models, are of great assistance to beginners in any art. In accordance 
with this principle we offer helps to those ordering our Crépe Paper Decorative Outfit, in the form of | be purchased singly at the prices named : 
Flower Models. These Flower Models are the finest that can be procured, and will greatly simplify Carnation, 3 cents; Chrysanthemum (curled), 15 cents; Chrysanthemum (ragged), 20 cents; Sweet 
the work of learning how to make Tissue Paper Flowers. | Pea, 3 cents; Daisy, 3 cents; English Violets (two), 1 cent; Morning Glory, 15 cents; Nasturtium, 
For 25 Cents we will send, post-paid, to any person ordering our Crépe Paper Outfit (either as a | 10 cents; Narcissus, 15 cents; Poppy, 15 cents; Jacqueminot Rose, 20 cents; Yellow Rose, 15 cents. 
premium or as a purchase), any of the Flower Models named in the next column, to the value of 50 | Jonquil, lb cents. 
cents. In order to take advantage of this offer, subscribers must order the Flower Models and the Note. The above list will enable our subscribers to form an idea of the prices which Tissue Paper 
Crépe Paper Decorative Outfit at the same time. This price (25 cents) is less than the cost of the | Flowers command. Any young lady, with the help afforded by our Crépe Paper Decorative Outfit and 
Flower Models and postage and packing. The offer is made asa concession to those who order our Outfit. | by these Flower Models, should be able to earn a good income from making Tissue Paper Flowers. 
. 


List of Flowers. Our selection of Flower Models consists of the following varieties, and may 











Outfit for Making Cold-Plated or Sterling Silver Wire Jewelry. 









The Offer. 


Given only 
to COMPANION 
subscribers for 
one new Fub- 
seriber and 10 
cents for post- 
age and packing. 
Sold for 90 cents, post- 
age and packing 10 
cents extra, 

The Outfit for this 
interesting employ. 
ment consists of a 
quantity of Gold-Plat- 
ed or Sterling Silver 
Wire, a pair of round- 
nosed Pliers for bend It is our constant aim to furnish 
ing the wire, 1 File, our subscribers with profitable 
and Illustrated Instructions showing how to form| home industries, means whereby they can keep themselves 


the wire into name and initial ping, fancy hair ping, | supplied with “pin” money by easy work at their own firesides. , 
ornamental tidy pina, brooches, ete. | This Outft will produce jewelry of a most durable character. 
For the amount of labor involved in its manu-| The Gold Wire is not simply gold-washed, but rolled-gold plated. 


facture, there is no jewelry so attractive as gold or | In this latter process the gold is pressed, under heavy rollers, upon 
silver wire name and initial pins. We furnish with this Outfit 120 inches Gold-Plated Wire or 100| the surface to be plated. This causes the plating to adhere firmly and, by compressing the gold, 
inches Sterling Silver Wire. State whether the Gold-Plated or the Sterling Silver Wire is desired. improves its wearing qualities to a considerable extent. The Silver Wire is of sterling quality. 


Fascinating Work. 

























































As a home industry this 
Wire Jewelry is a success. 
The work is fascinating and 
easily learned. A finished 
product can be turned out 
ata single sitting. There is 
vo noise, no dust nor dirt. Par 
lor, dining-room or kitchen can 
equally well be used for the work- 
room. 

At bazaars, fairs, etc., consid. 
erable money can be earned by 
making and selling these initial 
pins as souvenirs. As school 
and society pins they are profit- 
able sellers. 
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Florentine Bent Iron Work. A New Home Industry. 


Our Offer. Exceedingly Simple. 
























‘The simplicity of Florentine Bent Iron Work, when its beautiful results are cop. 
aldered, Is astonishing. A few turns and bends, a little fastening together of parts, 
coating of lacquer, and there stands completed an article which is stronz, durable andy 
delight to the eye. The metal used In this artis soft, pliable steel, made into thin, narmy 
strips or ribbons. By means of the pliers furnished with the Outfit this ribbon t« ten 
or twisted into graceful scrolla, which are combined to form innumerable articles of 
use and beauty. It is rapid work, too. For instance, the flower-pot stand shown jp 
the engraving below can be made in less than an hour. 

The illustrations here shown were engraved from photographs of the original 
articles. These articles were all made by an inexperienced person, with only the 
assistance of our Ouifit. Our directions are very clear and easily understood. 


The complete Florentine Bent Iron Outfit given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 30 cents for postage and packing. Sce Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for 8 cents, postage and packing 30 cents extra. 

This Outft conalsts of 30 running feet Cold-Rolled Stee! Ribbon, 1 Pair Round Nose 
Pliers, 1 Sheet of 20 full-size Designs, 1 Spool Wire, 1 Cutting File, 1 Bottle Lacquer, 
1 Brush, 4 Metal Candie Drips, 100 Steel Binders, 2 Candle Snutfers, and complete 
Instructions. 

The S$ eel Ribbon we furnish bas a smooth surface with rounded edges, Is made 
especially for THE CoMPANtron, and can be procured nowhere else. The lacquer ts of 
a superior kind, giving the rich, dead-black fluish now eo popular. This finish closely 
resembles that of the Japanese, who lead the world in products of this character. 











A New Industry. Very Profitabie. 


The profits to be derived from this work an 
exceptionally large. A single strip of mets}, 
costing but a few cents, can be made quickly int 
an article worth a dollar or more. “A nickel 
worth of metal brings a pocketful of change.” 

The designs we furnish represent but 4 enall 
part of the articles which one is capable of 
producing. 


Florentine Bent Iron Work is the 
latest, and In many respects the 
best of our home Industries. It is an 
art equally sultable for boys and 
girls, men and women. 

Done without noise, dust or dirt. 
The work is both easy and attrac- 
tive, and the completed articles 
handsome, useful and salable. 


Nee eae ee 
SOLAOSITZES 











What Can be Made. With the Florentine Bent Iron Work Outfit one can make articles of a wide 
range and variety. In such a classification we can mention but a few: candlesticks, photo holders, 
easels, candelabras, flower-pot holders, pen racks, card receivers, lamp mats, lire screens, clock cases, 


whisk broom holders, jardintére stands, vase stands, tooth brush racks, placque rests, hall lanterns 
ink-well stands, knife and fork rests, lamp shade frames, jewel boxes and waste-paper bakes 
Full size designs, with Instructions for making nearly all of these articles, furnished with the Outte 








The Call Bell Mechanical Telephone. A Practical Instrument. 


The Offer. 


A pair of Call Bell Telephones given only to 
CoMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 35 cents for postage and packing. Sec 
Conditions, page 478. A pair sold for $1.00, 
postage and packing 35 cents extra. 

With the two Receivers we give Insulating 
Cord and full Directions. This offer does not 
include wire, but we will furnish suitable copper 
Wire at 15 cents per hundred feet, post-paid, 
whether rent with the Telephone or bought 
separately. 


Description. 


This Telephone is a neat instrument. Th 
Receivera are of wood, finished to resemble 
black walnut. 

An important feature is the Call Bell. Hefure 
opening a conversation the crank at the side 
turned, ringing the Bell within the Receiter. 
‘rhe sound is heard at the other end of the line, 
calling to the Telephone whoever ix in the mum 


Another Telephone. 


The Direct Wire Acoustic Telephone | th 
same in principle as the one described abore, 
but is without the Call Bel) attachment. This 
Outfit, however, contains 300 feet of Copper 
Wire, besides the two Receivers, Insulator 
Loopsand Directiona, and is sold ata lower price. 


A Practical Telephone. 


This Instrument is not a toy but a telephone 
for practical use. It can be used at any distance 
up to 500 feet, and if properly put up will give 
most satisfactory results in all caxes. We have used this Telephone on our PREMIO 

In using thie Telephone, the vuire causes the List for eight years, and have received a large 
thin metal plate at the front of the Receiver to vibrate. The sound is transmitted by means of the | number of testimonials praising it highly. Only a few of these Telephones lett. 
molecular vibration of the wire to the Receiver at the other end. The voice iy not only heard through | The Direct Wire Acougtle Telephone Outfit, complete, given only to COMPANION eubscribert for 
this Telephone, but it is heard distinctly. We know of no other cheap telephone of which this can be | one new subscriber and 10 cents additional, with 35 cents for postage and packing. See Com 
said. We have recelved froin the users of the Call Bell Te‘ephone many gratifying testimonials. | ditions, page 478. Sold for 85 cents, postage and packing 35 cents extra. 

















Six Carving Toois and Instruction Book. ‘“Companion” Leather Noveity Outfit. 


The Six Carving Tools and Book given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber; The Outfit given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 
and 15 cents for postage and packing. Sold for 8 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. | with 15 cents for postage and packing. Sold for 80 cents, postage and packing 15 cents exu® 








x Pad, 
inches In length and provided with ro-ewood handles. Packed in a neat cherry- This Outfit consists of about 4 square feet of Grain Leather, 1 Bottle Glue, | rash 1 Galena eee 
With this (ul 





These Tools are 5 
finish box. With the set of Six Tools we give a complete Manual of Instruction and an assortment 6 Fleur-de-lis ornaments, together with Patterns and full Directions. 
of full size Patterns for carving, one of which f# shown tn the engraving, miniature nize. | frames, stamp and jewel boxes, calendars, writing tablets, magazine covers, etc., May be cn valu 

The Manual of Instruction 1s profusely Mlustrated and makes the art of carving ro clear that no| Not only can the Outfit be used for carning money In this way but it will also be found 80 ne tere 
boy or girl need have trouble in learning It. Excel a}l other arts in training both hand and eye. . assistant for making articles suitable for holiday or birthday gifts and for the adornment of 


-— 














No Premium given for transfer Subscriptions. 
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The Electric Cutlery Company's Fine Pocket Knives. 





No. 852. 








No. 586. 


low steel, and brass-lined. 
blades, and German silver name plate. 


Electric Gold-Medal Knife, Pear! Handle, No. 586. 


tions, page 478. 

Knife No. 586 embodies all the qualiti¢s a boy’s knife should have. 
made to cut and keep its edge. 
One large and one small blade; finely tempered and polished. 


Manicure Scissors and Chiropodist Knife. 


Either article given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 5 cents for postage and packing. See Condi- 
tions, page 478. Either Scissors or Knife sold for 75 cents, postage 
and packing 5 cents extra. 





Long Curve Manicure, Scissors. 
absolutely essential for every person of refinement. 


Well-kept finger-nails are 
Manicure 
Scissors are indispensable for such purposes. These Scissors are 
of the very best steel, well made, finely finished, and four inches 
long. Curved blades to fit the nail-tip. 


Chiropodist Knife. This Knife is designed for removing one 
of the most common Ills to which flesh is heir in these days of 
ready-made shoes. Convenient in shape and effective in resulta. 
Made of finest razor steel, with ivory handle. Length, open, 5% in. 


The Electric Barber’s Swing Strop, No. 5. 






i 


Hl 
NNN 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber | 
and 10 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for %& cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 

This Electric Barber’s Swing Strop consists of a heavy horse. 
hide and a polished linen strop, 24x 2! inches, with real Russia 


The pearl is faultless and the finish perfect. 
This Knife is designed especially for ladies’ use, but is equally 
suitable for gentlemen who like a small knife to carry in the vest pocket. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional, with 5 cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 5 cents extra. 


Best Wardlow steel, German silver bolsters, rivets and name plate. 
Every Knife is fully warranted by ua. 





leather handle. Nickel-plated clamp and swiveled attaching-eye. 





Ladies’ Pearl - Handie 
Knife, No. 852. Givenonly 
to COMPANION subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 10 
cents additional, with 5 cents 
for postage and packing. See 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for 
$1.00, poxtage and packing 5 
cents extra. . 

Made from the finest Ward- 
One large and two small 


Electric 3-Blade, Peari- 
Handie Knife, No. 847. 
Given only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one new subscriber 
and 5 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for $1.00, postage 
and packing 5 cents extra. 

This ts our most attractive 
Knife. In appearance it’s a 
beauty; in whittling it can't be excelled. The blades are hand-forged from best Wardlow steel; pearl 
handle, brass Hnoing, German ellver tips and a German silver name plate. The three blades, one 
large and two small, are finely tempered and polished. Every Knife is fully warranted by us. 





Each Knife fully warranted. 


Electric Stag-Horn Handle Knife, No. 606. Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one 
new subscriber and 5 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 8 cents, 
postage and packing 5 cents extra. 

This is just the article for farmers or teamsters who require a knife for heavy work. The 
has two blades Lest Wardlow ateel, finely tempered and polished with brass lining, German 
bolsters, shield and rivets and real stag-horn handle. Every Knife is fully warranted by us. 

e 


See Condi- 


Handsome as a picture, and yet Knife 


silver 








The Improved American Toilet Hair-Clipper. | Electric Scissors and Buttonhole Cutter. 


Premium Offer. Any two of these articles given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 15 cents addi- 
tional, with 10 cents for postage and packing; or, any one given 
only to COMPANION subscribers fur one new subscriber, postage 
paid by us. See Conditions, page 478. 





| 

Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and | 
30 cents additional, with 15 cents for postage and packing; or | 
for two new subscribers and 15 cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.50, postage and packing 
15 cents extra, 

A few years ago Hair-Clippers were imported from France, and 
cost from $3.00 to $4.00 per pair. Better ones are now made in 


America at $1.50 per pair. Any person can use them. Clipping the 
hair keeps the head cool and comfortable. 





Electric Shears, 7-inch, nickel-piated. 


Straight 
handle, fitted, full nickel-plate and polished. Sold for 65 cente, 
_ postage and packing 5 cents extra. 


shear 


[WAT CLIPPING 2009) Electric Scissors, 5-inch, nickel-plated. Fitted handles, 
| full nickel-plated, polished. Sold for 65 cents, postage and packing 


5 cents extra. 


Electric Buttonhole Cutter. 
dles, and improved regulating Screws. 
and packing 5 cents extra. 





Full nickel-plate, curved han- 
Sold for 70 cents, postage 


| Huntsmen’s Stag-Horn Handle Knife & Strap. 


The Knife and Strap 
| given only to COMPANION 
| subscribers for one new 
| subscriber and 15 cents 
| for postage and pack- 
‘Ing. See Conditions, 
| page 478. Sold for 8 

cents, postage and pack- 
ing 15 cents extra. 
| This Huntsmen’s Knife 1s of the best forged 
; Bteel, Stag-Horn handle. Sheath and Strap 
| of russet-colored leather. The shape of the 
He was about starting for | Sheath, however, conforms more closely to 
the blade than the one shown in the engrav.- 
clipping. “Why can’t I get a pair of Hair-Clippers and clip the ing. The Sheath is also tooled around the 
heads of the boys in town?” edge and has an extended flap for the belt. 5-in. clip blade. En- 
Charley carried out his bright idea, which was coined into dollars tire length of Knife, 9 inches; length of Strap about 42 inches. 
before the end of the season. The cut Illustrates how Charley looked | The buckle to the Strap is nickel-plated. Is especially designed for 
when “Open for Business.” An “Outfit” consists of Clippers only. ' hunters, although Is equally suitable for fishermen, or campers. 





A bright idea struck Charley Holt. 
the Junction, five miles away, to undergo his annual spring hair. 





The Electric Cutlery Company’s Razor and Combination Strop. 


Offer No. |. 


The Razor alone given only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one new subscriber and 10 cents for 
postage, packing and Insurance fee. Sce Con- 
ditions, page 478. The Razor alone sold for $1.25, 
postage, packing and Insurance fee 10c. extra. 

Those who wish the Combination Strop shown in 
the engraving will be Interested by our offer in the 
next column, telling how it can be obtained free of 
cost, upon the payment of the postage and packing 
charges only. This unparalleled offer !s guaranteed 
only for twelve 
months from the 
date of this PrE- 











Offer No. 2. 


Any person ordering this Razor, either as a pre. 
mium or as a purchase, may obtain the Strop, free 
of charge, by simply sending us 15 cents extra 
to pay postage, packing and insurance fee on 
the Strop. See explanation, Insurance Fee, page 478. 

To obtain the Strop for 15 cents, it must be 
ordered with the Razor. In other words, to secure 
both the Razor and the Strop as a premium, send 
us one new subscriber and 25 cents for postage, 
packing and insurance fee; or, to secure both 
the Razor and the 
Strop as a pur. 
chase, send us $1.25 








miuM List. A emedibal lod and 25 cents for 
o aa dA ae postage, packing 
The Razor. « and insurance 
fee. The Hone 
The Razor is and Cushion Strop 
made from the fin- without Razor sold 
est grade of steel, for 75 cts.postpaid. 
carefully harden 
ed and tempered. The Strop. 
Hollow-grouna, 
after the German This Hone and 
system; Rubber Handle. Each Razor is thorouzhly tested before leaving the factory and is fully | Cushion Strop is never sold at retail for less than 75 cents. Scientifically adapted for giving a perfect 
warranted. All purchasers are thus sure of getting a perfect instrument which should last a lifetime. | edge to fine razors. The leathers are all «pecially prepared. Has two cushion pads, a leather hone 
The trade-mark borne by this Razor ia a guarantee of its superiority. The Razors produced by this | and white finisher. The four surfaces are numt to indicate the order in which they are to be used 
company cannot be surpassed by other American, or equalled by European, manufacturers. | in sharpening a razor. It is only by special arrangement that we make this special offer. 
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Premiums given 


to oid Subscribers Only, 








The “Companion” Nickel-Plated Bracket Saw and Outfit. 


For One Subscriber. 


Given only to ComMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 



















cents for postage and pa z- Conditions, page 478. Seld for swi 
$1.00, postage and packing 25 cents extra, 

In 1874 THE Companion invented the Bracket Saw. During these 
twenty years the tiny blades have sawed up forests of black walnut shel 
and holly into beautiful articles for home decoration and use. The 
Bracket Saw trains the young to habits of industry 





Marvellous. 


It’s marvellous to see 
boy or girl will transfor 
yalnut wood into attractive and useful 
sof art. It is no wonder that almost 
ery boy or girl delights to learn the art 
roll sawir 
Nothing of like popularity and real 
profit bas yet been produced. Our 
Bracket Saw is a complete workshop in 
itself, besides being very truly a school 
of manual training. ‘ 


how quickly a 
1 a few feet of 


















Some Results 


attainable by means of THE COMPANION 
Bracket Saw may thus be sumw di: 

1, interesting employment for spare 
hours; 2, goodly sums of pocket money; 
3, adornment of the home; 4. education 
of hand and eye; 5, development of 
artistic talent. 

Parents should encourage their chil 
dren to decorate their homes with useful 
articles made with their own hands. 















The handle is of rosewood. 
With the Saw Frame v 


(for securing 
and Wood Ca 


Description. 





he Saw Frame is of spring steel, handsomely nickel-plated, 


Has 
ng of twelve inches, and 3 


takes a saw-blade five inches in Jongg 








sive two dozen Saw-Blades, a Brad Awi, , 
for transferring designs to the Wood, a Clary, 
wing-board to any table), a Manual of Bracket 
rving, and several sheets of full-sized Designs 


et of Impression Pap 






Sawing 




















Soldering Casket, Glass Cutter, and Pocket 
Too!-Ho!der. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents additional, with 25 cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 85 cents, postage and pack- 
ing 25 cents extra. 

This offer consists of a good Soldering Iron, a bar of Hard Solder, 
a package of Soft Solder, a Scraper, Box of Resin, Directions, Glasa 
Cutter, and a Pocket Tool-Holder. This Tool-Holder is 6 inches in 
length, strongly made, and contains 10 assorted tools, each 2% 
inches long. és 


By using this Outfit many of the repairs incidental to every 
household—mending tinware, cutting or resetting glass, ete. — 
be attended to at home. Expense and annoyance can thus be saved. 








Wood for Scroll Sawing. 


We can supply packages of Black Walnut, White Holly or Cherry 
Wood for Scroll Sawing, at 25 cents each. We do not break 
packages. This wood is inch thick and two feet long and comes in 
assorted widths. Each package weighs two pounds. Must be 
sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


Outfit of Tools, No. 50. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 20 cents for postage and packing. Sco Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for 75 cents, postage and packing 20 centa extra. 






This Outtit consists of 1 
Millers Falls Key-Hole 
Saw, 8 inches long, with 
detachable wooden han- 
dies (an improvement ov 


the form shown in the 
cut); 1 Archimedean Drill, with chuck and six drills; 1 amall Bench 


Vise; 1 amall Block Plane. These tools are all made in the best 
manner from good materiala. The vise jaws open to one inch. The 








Outfit No. 2 contains 1 pair Pliers, 1 Draw Knife, 2 Gimlets, 1 
Mallet, 1 File, 1 Plumb-Bob, 1 Chalk Line, 1 Monkey-Wrench, 
1 Spirit Level, 1 Screwdriver for Bit Brace, 2 Hand Clamps, a 
Bottle of Le Page's Glue, and a Paper-Bound Book on Wood- 
‘Working Tools, Mlustrated. 
Chest made of chestnut and trimmed with black walnut, with lock 
and key. 
PANION eubscribers for seven new subscribers; or for three new 
subscribers and 2.00 additional, 





plane iy 31, Inches long; ite blade Is one inch wide and of good steel. 


oe ee 


press, charges paid by receiver. 





Blowpipe, Alcohol Lamp and Microscope. 


Given only to COMPANION subseribera for one new subscriber and 
10 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for 8 cents, postage and packing 10 centa extra. 





The three articles shown in the engraving are used for glass-blow- 
ing, soldering and brazing metals, reducing minerals and for 
blowpipe analyais. 

The Blowpipe is about 10 inches long, of solid brass and nickel- 
Plated. The Microscope has strong magnifying power. The 
Alcohol Lamp is furnished with a wick and extinguisher, complete. 


Youth’s Kit of Tools. outfits Nos. | and 2. 


Outfit No. # contains 1 14-inch Hand Saw, 1 Block Plane, 
1 Bit Brace, 1 Centre Bit, 1 Hammer, 1 Compass, 2 Chisels, 1 
Two-foot Rule, 1 Try Square, 2 Awls, 1 Nail Set, 1 arking 
Gauge, and 1 Screwdriver. All given only to COMPANION sub. 
scribers for three new subscribers; or for one new subscriber and 
90 cents additional. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $2.00. 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight of 
tools alone, 7 Ibs. Note.—We will include with these Tools the 
Too! Chest named below on receipt of $1.50 additional. 








Outfit No. 2. In addition to the Toole nan:ed in the above, 


We give with Outfit No. 2 a Tool 
Size 18x 9x9 inches. Outfit No. 2 given only to Com- 


Sold for 5.00. Sent by ex- 






The Designs. 






Below we give a list of some of the 
useful articles which any boy or girl 
can make with this Bracket Saw. 
original and choice designs are 
in the Outfit. Among the num 
ber are brackets, card receivers, easels, 
hanging baskets, handkerchief and glove 
boxes, letter boXes, match safes, photo. 


graph frames, paper e8, pen racks, 
8, stereoscopic 






















































table mats, toilet rac 
view-holders, wall pockets, hand mirror 
frames, watch stands, knife rests, faney 
ornamental designs, ladies’ work-boxes, 
yarn.winders and flower stands. 





















A Reminder. 







We would remind the more enterpris. 
ing of our subscribers that with this 
Bracket Saw they can, in a few weeks, 
enough to buy a foot-power 
will then be able to do busi he 
ness upon a larger scale, with a corre 
sponding increase in the profits. 


















Millers Falls Pocket Tool-Holder, No. 5. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents additional, with 20 cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.30, postage and packing 
20 cents extra, 

The handle of this Tool-Holder ts made from rosewood, while the 
patent chuck, which will hold anything froma small drill toa large 
Mlle, is of hardened steel, nickel-plated. The Tools are carried in 
the handle, which is arranged for that purpose. 

As to the quality of the Tools, they are forged from the fines 
quality of English steel. The tempering is perfect. Both Holder 
and Tools are equally well made. 





The Holder is 73 inches long, and the Tools (nine in number) are 


each four inches long. They consist of 2 Brad Awls, 1 Gimlet, 
1 Saw, 2 Chisels, 1 Screwdriver, 1 Gouge and 1 Reamer. This 
is the largest and most practical Tool-Holder ever offered by us 


Adjustable Iron Mitre Box and Saw. 


Both given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and $1.00 additional. See Conditions, page 478. Both sold for 
$2.25. Sent by express, charges paid by recelver. Weight 10 Ibs. 

Our Adjustable Iron Mitre Box is 12 inches long and will saw 
molding up to 2 x 3% inches. It has a sanded floor, adjustable spring 
and gauge, and is painted in black and green. The blade of the 
Mitre Saw is 12 inches long, and ia filed and set ready for use. AD 
invaluable tool for fitting frames and making tight joints. 


Domestic Tool Case. 


With Assorted Tools. 













Given only to Com 
PANION subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 
10 cents additional, 


with 25 cents for post- 
age and packing. See 
Condi- 
tions, @ 
page 478. 
Sold for 
$1, poat- 
age and 
packing 
25 cents 
extra. : 
This amall case, 8x 4 x 234 inches in size, contains the ioe 
very conventent household tools: Pliers, Screwdriver, File, Kn! a 
Foot Rule, Glass Cutter, Gimlet; and a Tool-Holder contalning | 
tools such as Brad Awls, Chisels, Saw, Tack Puller, etc.; 17 inl 
In every family there are small household repairs which at 
constantly needing attention. Get one of these Tool Cares al 





Shipping weight 20 pounds. 


e i 
you will be surprised at the ease with which you can do the wor 
































No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 
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Printing Press, Dark Lantern, Tools and 


Full Nickel-Plated. 


Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new sub- 
seriber and 10 cents for 
postage and packing. See 
Conditions, page Sold for 
85 cents, postage and packing 
10 cents extra, 


This Bell is the latest model, 
weighs five ounces, and is but 
23¢ inches in diameter. 

Double electric ring and full 
nickel-plated. Its tone is loud 
and clear, and its appearance 
all that could be desired. 








The Trapper’s and Hunter’s Outfit. 





Five Traps and one Guide given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber. See Conditions, page 478. All sold for 80 
cents. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver, Weight 4 lbs. 

This Outfit consists of 5 Oneida all-steel Traps and 1 Trapper’s 
Guide. The Traps are suitable for catching muskrats, mink, rabbits, 
woodchucks, foxes and smaller animals. They are light, strong, 
and fully warranted, and are sure game-catchers. 








The Trapper’s Guide contains 24 full-page illustrations of ani- 
mals, forest life, etc., and numerous woodcuts of traps and 
trappers’ appliances. It tells how to trap all kinds of fur-bearing 
animals, how to cure their skins, how to live in the woods, how to 
build boats and snowshoes, how to destroy the pests of the farm 
and poultry-yard, and how to hunt deer and other game. 

Boys who live in the country often make good incomes by hunt- 
ing and trapping fur-bearing animals and selling the skins. 


Bracket Saw Blades. 


Fifteen dozen 
given only to Com- 
PANION subserib- 
ers for one new 
subscriber and 10 
cents for postage 
and packing. 
See Condition 
page 478. Any size 
Blade, from Nos. 
1 to 10, sold for 
8 etnhntntaeteciniaerentnntmtntatmtintetatatatets § \()conts perdozen, 

FASTEST CUTTING. post-paid; or 12 


SHARPEST TEETH. dozen for $1.00, 

10 (tietiattientietinnteon icnttentontetmnimtemtontetonteteets §\st-paid. Cannot 
sell leas than one 

dozen of any one size. The sizes generally used for sawing 34-inch 
hard woods are from Nos.1to 3. For sawing 44-inch medium grain 
wood use blades Nos.4to7. For }g-inch soft woods, from Nos. 8 to 10. 


of 





2 














The “Companion” Lathe and Saw, 


= oo 
POE a cclakene aid 


The « 





mpanion Combination Lathe and Scroll Saw. 








The Simplex Spring-Lever Health Lift. 


Given only to COMPANION sub- 
secribers for one new subscriber. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 
$1.00. Sent by express, charges paid 
by receiver. Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 

William Blaikie, a high authority 
on the subject of physical culture, 
says: “Anexerciser should be in 
every household. ‘Ten minutes aday 
of systematic exercise is likely to 
add many years to one’s life.” 

The Simplex is the most efficient 
low-priced exerciser ever manu 
factured. Is entirely noiseless, and 
can be set up anywhere, Is adjust- 
able for a resistance of 
4, 6, 8 or 10 lbs. 

Rod, ete., of hard 
wood with — polished 
mahozany finish; metal 
parts neatly japanned. 
Although light, this 
Health Liftis strong and 
durable. The pivoted 
7 rod is 52 inches long and 

spring 12 inches. We 
give, with the Health 
t, Mead’s “ Health without Medicine,” also an illustrated Manual 
of Exercises, containing full instructions, as well as notes on health. 

































As / 





The Home Printing Press. and Outfit. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subseriber and 
60 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for 85 cents, postage and packing 60 cents extra, Or sent 
by express, charges not paid. 

This Press is not designed for work on a large scale, but intended 
for printing business cards, visiting cards, letter heads, bill heads, 
envelope corners, etc. Length of line 24 inches. 





‘The Outfit consists of 1 Printing Press; 1 Composition Roller; 1 
Can of Ink; 1 Font of short Type, including Quads, Spaces and 
Periods; 1 Package Souvenir Friendship Cards; I Pack Floral Cards; 
1 Box fine Bronze§ and Instructions for setting type and printing. 








Lathe and Saw. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for nine new subscribers; or for three 
new subscribers and $3.00 additional. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $8.50. 
Sent by express or freight, charge: 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 
pounds. 








Description of 
Lathe. The Lathe 
is made ofironand 
steel; total length 
of bed 24 inches; 
height from floor 
2744 inches. 

Will turn a block 
15 inches long and 
4 inches in diame- 
ter. Fly-wheel 134 
inches in diameter. 

Has two speeds, 
one fast and one 
slow, a 4-inch em- 
ery wheel on spin- 
dle, a removable 
face plate, a screw 
chuck, adrill-point 
chuck, a trident 
chuck. 


Description of 
Saw Attachment. 
The saw arms 
have a 17-inch reach and can make 
from 500 to 600 strokes a minute. 
an automatic dust-blower and a ni 
plated table. 








Description. 





| have a reach of 17 


full size Bracket Sawing Designs, an 
assortment of Designs for Wood Turn | Blower. 
ing, 2% Saw-Blades, 6 Drill Points, a| and ar 
Screw-driver, a Wrench, three Turning} their bearings. 
Tools and two Hand-Rests for the Lathe. | 

The Superior Points of the “Com- | 
panion” Lathe and Saw are: 1, strong 
and heavy castings and extra finish; 2, | 

















Points, a Serew-dri 





The framework 
Has | iron, graceful in shape, and handsomely 
el- | japanned and striped. The saw arms 
¢ inches. The 
With the Lathe and Saw we include 70| provided with a 4-inch Emery Wheel, 
with Drill Chuck at end, also with a Dust 

The arbors, etc., are of steel, 
all carefully gauged and fitted to 
The arms and pitman 
are of the best selected ash. 

With each machine we give 24 Saw- 
Blades, 70 full size 
er, and @ 
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Exerciser. 


The Complete Gem Shoe Tapping Outfit. 


Given only to COMPANION sub. 
seribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents additional. See Con- 
ditions, page 478. Sold for 85 
cents. Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 
9 Ibs. 

This Outfit will save twenty times 
its cost. It contains 1 Combination 
Jron Last; 1 Brad Aw]; 1 Hammer; 
1 Leather-Cutting Knife; 54 Heel 
and Sole Plates, assorted sizes; and 
1 Box Iron Shoe Nails. All packed 
in a box with hinged cover. 

This Outfit is not designed for the less easy work of general shoe 
cobbling, but is especially adapted for heel and sole repairing. 

Tapping boots and shoes with metal heel and sole plates is really 
avery simple matter. They will double the wear of a shoe, and thus 
reduce the shoe bills of a family to a surprising and welcome extent. 





Saw, Hammer and Screw-driver. 





All given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents additional. See Conditions, page 478. The three 
articles sold for $1.00. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 


{ 


Knee 


Se res 


= 





A Saw, Hammer and Screw-driver are three tools needed in 
nearly every household. Those here offered are strong, durable 
and well adapted for household use. The Hammer has a solid cast- 
steel head. The blades of the Saw and the Screw-driver are of 
steel, the former heing finely tempered and the latter very firm. 


peal Eye or Dark Lantern, with Sienals. 


Giyen only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for 
one new subscriber, 
with 30 cents for post- 
age and packing. See 
Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for 90 cents, post- 
age and packing 30 
cents extra, 

They are used by 
night-watchmen, hunt. 
ers and farmers. 

A Ruby and Green 
Light Attachment, and 
Bail Handle, given with 
each Lantern. 

Can be carried in the 
hand, or adjusted to a 
belt and used either as 
a Dark or Signal Lantern. It is 64¢ inches in height and well made. 
Has a two-wick burner and uses sperm or lard oil exclusively. 





and Rogers’ Scroll Saw. 


Rogers’ Scroll Saw. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for three new subscribers and 35 cents 
additional; or two 
and 85 cents additional; or one new 
subscriber and $1.35 additional, See 
Conditions, page 478. . 
Sent by express or freight, charges 


new subscribers 


Sold for 





paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 45 
Ibs. 

This Foot-Power 
Scroll Saw was the 
product of many 
years’ experience 
and trial, not only 
on the part of the 
manufacturers but 
by the thous 
of our subscribers 
as well. Any de 
fect found, or im 
provement — sug- 





gested, at once 
received careful 
attention. 


Tt is not too mueh 
to say that this is 
the cheapest, most 
reliable and satis 
factory Scroll Saw 
manufactured. 





is of 





w is 





The New Rogers Scroll Saw. 





Designs, 6 Drill 
Manual 


large weadle; 3, automatic dust blower; 4, anti-friction blade wheel; 5, large emery wheel; 6, rigid head and | of Bracket Sawing and Wood Carving. Each machine is set up, run and carefully inspected 


tail stocke; 7, improved saw clamps; 8, new straining rod; 9, high speed. 


Always give your shipping address. 


before leaving the factory. 


When you order be very careful to give your address in fall. 





No Premium given for one’s own Subscription, 
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Popular Stamp Album, with 200 Foreign Stamps and Catalogue. 


The Offer. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscriber and 15 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 
90 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 

The Popular Stamp Album 1s handsomely 
bound in full cloth, embossed, and has places 
for over 3,000 stamps. 1s printed on good paper 
and profusely illustrated. The statistics given 
under the head of each country are taken from 
official returns. When filled, the Album will 
contain postage stamps from nearly every 
country in the world. 

With the Album we give a collection of 200 
Foreign Stamps. These stamps are aclected 
from almost every foreign country. An excel. 
lent collection for an amateur who desires to 


make a start in this interesting work. We also give an Illustrated Catalogue of North and South | 
American and Mexican Revenue Stamps. The stamp collector of to-day is becoming a specialist. 
endeavors to secure all the stamps of sume one country, and 80 become an authority in that one direc. 
It iy fur this reason that this Catalogue ix admirably adapted for an American specialist. 


tion. 


Collection of Genuine Coins from 24 Nations. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents for postage and packing. Sce Conditions, page 
478. Sold for % cents, postage and packing 10 centa extra. 


Collections of Foreign Coins possess not only an intrinsic value 
but are deeply interesting as souvenirs of the countries represented. 


Sati peranicihr lacy 


OU S0 PRICES 





The Collection offered contains 24 coins from the following coun- 
tries: China, Japan, Switzerland, India, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Saxony, Haytl, Nova Scotia, Italy, Jamaica, Germany, Prince 
Edward's Island, Sweden, Baden, Spain, New Brunswick, Swiss 
Canton, England, Canada, Dominica, Mexico, and Russia. 


Special Notice.— With each Collection we give an Illustrated 
Price List showing the cash value of United States gold, silver and 
coppercoins. Coins of certain detes, if in good condition, command 
very high prices. The List is not sold separate from the Collection. 

‘The Illustrated Price List gives the value of some copper cents 
from $15.00 to $20.00; half dimes at #35 dimes at $7.50; silver 
half dollars at €30.00; silver dollars at $150. Money can be made 
by collecting old coins and selling them to dealers. Many per- 
sons engage in the collection of rare coins for thia very purpose. 





A Mineral Collection. Thirty-five Specimens. 





Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents additional. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 
$1.00. Sent by express, charges paid by recelver. Weight 4 lbs. 

This Collection has been arranged and classified for us by a 
professional mineralogist, and consists of thirty-flve one ounce 
specimens, with descriptive list giving the names, composition, and 
localities where found. We also include with the Mineral Collec- 
tion a copy of E. II. Richards’ “ First Lessons in Minerals.” A. 
descriptive list of the specimens contained in the collection, free. 


Gaskell’s Compendium, Business Guide and 
Fountain Pen. 


cOMPENDIUY, 


I TA 


All given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 15 cents for 
postage and packing. Sec 
Conditions, page 478. Suld for 
8 cents, postage and packing 
15 cents extra, 


Caskell’s Compendium 
gives a course for self-inatruc- 
tion in penmanship. It consists 
of an Inatruction Book and 20 
Copy Plates of plain and ornamental writing. With it we also give 






One Hundred Lessons in Business. 
boys or young men who are ambitious to get on in the world. 


A Fountain Pen, simple in construction and eastly filled. No 
one can exaggerate the importance to every youth of these two 
things: A clear, Jegible penmanship, and a greater or less famil- 
larity with the rules which govern busines» transactions. 








A book invaluable for 








Improved Eagle School Outfit, with Bag. 








Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 
20 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. | 


‘ Sold for 80 cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 


The Eagle School Outfit contains a large assortment of articles | 
needed by every pupll. The complete Outfit consists of 1 Water. ’ 
proof School Bag, with strap; 1 Inlaid Hinged-Cover Scholar's 
Companion; 1 Ruler; 1 Nickel-Plated Pencil Compass, with Pencil; 
1 Eagle Bevel Eraser; 1 Eagle Automatic Penknife; 1 dozen 
assorted Pens; 1 Cedar Penholder; 6 Eagle Colored Pencils, in Box; 
4 Colored Slate Crayons; 2 Slate Pencils; pencils encased in wood. | 


Outfit of Chemical Wonders. 





Given only to COMPANION subscribers fur one new subscriber 
and 10 cents additional, with 25 cents for postage and pack- 
ing. Sce Conditions, page 478. Sold for 90 cents, postage and | 
packing 25 cents extra. | 

This Outfit of Chemical Wonders will give an Insight into some of 
the mysterles of chemistry. At the same time it imparts to the 
young investigator a desire for further research along the same line. 

The Outfit amuses, instructs and entertains, and should be in the 
hands of every child who can be led to take an interest in auch mattera. 

The Outfit contains fifteen boxes of Chemicals, the necessary 
Apparatus, and Instructions for performing many brilliant experi 
ments. Among them are artificial thunder, miniature light- 
ning, Japanese stars, wizard’s fire, crimson fire, luminous 
stars, floating flame, artificial ice, intense cold, sympathetic 
Ink. There are also other experiments of equal interest. 


Nickel-Plated Pocket Drawing Instruments. 





Glven only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents for postage and packing. Sce Conditions, page 
478. Sold for 90 cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 

The set consists of Dividers, with hinged Pen and Pencil and 
Extension Bar; extra Leads; Key; Ruling Pen; Protractor; Trian. 








For i gle; 5!z-Inch Rule; 2 Porcelain Ink-Trays; 4 Thum) Tacks. Alling i Camera successfully. The Camera ia 8 inches long. 
every walk or condition in life these acquirements are invaluable. | neat pocket case, 4x 6 inches in size, with extension slide catch. and 3 inches high. Makes a picture 4x5 inches In ¢ 


American Stamp Collection, No. 2. 
He | scriber and 5 cents for postage and packing. 

This packet contains a choice lot of 65 Stamps from North and South America only. The catalogue 
price of these Stamps, if bought singly, would amount to $1.75. 





. Educational. 


Stamp-collecting is a valuable aid to the study 
of geography and history, and should be 
recognized by parents. 

In this happy employment children wili no 
work alone. Thousands of men of education 
and wealth are enthusiastic stamp-cullectun 
Such collections increase in value with the year 
Somo coilgctions are worth a fortune. 


Souvenir Stamp Collection, Not. Gives 
only to COMPANION subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 5 cents for postage and pack. 
ing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for % 
cents, postage and packing 5 cents extn, 
100 Stamps from 100 different countries 
Mounted on one sheet, with names beneath. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new su) 
Sold for 95 cents, postage and packing 5 cents extra, 


We offer them at a special price 


Collection of Sea Shells and Curiosities, | 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subecriter 
and 10 cents additional, with 15 cents for postage and packing, | 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 8 cents, postage and packing 
15 cents extra. 

Both old and young are interested in marine curiosities and ses 
shells. The Collection we offer embraces specimens from the shores 





| of Massachusetts, Florida, Cuba, Bahama Islands and South America. 


Each specimen is labeled and accompanied by a brief description. 

In this collection of 32 specimens we include a Star Fish, Sea Fan, 
Rope Shell, Screw Shell, Bubble Shell, Root Snail, Sea Feather, 
Painted Coral, Scallops, Crab, Branching Coral, Deve Shell, Rope 
Sponge, Mottled Snail, together with other interesting specimens. 





Valuable Collection of Beautiful Gems. 


The complete Collection of Gems given only to COMPANION sub 
scribera for one new subscriber and 10 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 90 cents, postage 
and packing 10 cents extra. 
These Gems constitute a rare collectiun. 30 finely polished «pedi 
| mens are included, several of which are handsomely carved by haud. 

They are mounted upon cardboard with the name of each stone 
printed underneath. Every Gem warranted genuine, with the 
exception of the Tree Agate and Gold Stone, which are alwsys 
manufactured. These Gems can be either mounted or preserved 
entire as a collection, The specimens are as follows: 


. 








Garnet, Turquoise, Coraline, Moonstone, Garnet Carbuncle, Cor 
nelian, Cameo, Carbuncle Tiger-eye, Intagilo, Red and White 
Striped Agate, Black and White Striped Agate, Black Onyx, Gold 
Stone, Bloodstone, Moss Agate, Sardonyx, Texas Agate, Polypen 
Agate, Tiger-eye, Blue Tiger-eye, Gray Tiger-eye, Pink Tiger-ere. 
Tree Agate, Agate Mosaic, Pearl Intagiio, Fancy Mother-of-Pearl, 
White Pearl, Colored Mother-of-Pearl, Carved Mother-of-Pearl, and 
Coral. The complete assortment embraces thirty Ane specimens 


Artists’ Improved Sketching Camera, No. |. 


Given only to 
| COMPANION sub. 
scribers for one 
new subscriber 
and 35 cents for 
postage and 
packing. See Con- 
ditions, page 478. 
Sold for 90 cents. 
postage and 
packing 35 cents . 
extra. 


This Camera is 
}one of our most 
| popular premiums, and during the past few yeare ™ 
‘have been used. The construction of this Sketching C™ 
simple, and its use easily understood. 

The one we now offer is greatly improved, bein: 
japanned and ornamented in gilt. With it boys and girls ¢ 
an object in a few minutes. 

Previous practice is not required in order to w! 








any thousands 
Fcamers 


made of ta. 
a can akerel 
+o sketching 
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4 inches wide 
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No Premiums given for transfer Subscriptions. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Artists’ Materials, Outfits and Other Specialties. 


“Companion” Crayon Portrait Outfit. 


The Model Water Color Outfit. 





Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 15 cents for postage and 
Sold for 8 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


packing. See Conditions, page 478. 
Our Crayon Portrait Outft consists of | Mechanical Art Delineator, 


Crayon Pencils, 1 Outline Pencil, 1 Eraser, 6 Thumb Tacks, 3 Charts, 3 Sheets Drawing Paper, and 1 
With this Outfit photographs of friends can be easily enlarged to life-size, 
and then beautifully finished incrayons. Crayon portraiture can be mace a profitable accomplishment. 


Manual of Directions. 


Winsor & Newton’s Moist Water Colors. 


Six half pans given only 
to COMPANION subseribers 
for one new subscriber 
and 5 cents for postage 
and packing. See Con- 
ditions, page 478. Single | 
half pans, 13 cents each, 
post-paid. 











Winsor & Newton’s Moist Water Colors have a world-wide repu 
tation. We can supply the following shades: Burnt sienna, Chinese | 
white, chrome yellow, emerald green, gamboge, light red, new biue, 
Prussian blue, raw sienna, Vandyke brown, yellow ochre, vermilion, | 
yellow lake, Venetian red, raw umber, olive green, neutral tint, 
Naples yellow, mauve, ivory black, lamp black, indigo, Hooker’s 
green No. 1, Hooker's green No. 2, deep chrome, chrome lemon, | 
charcoal gray, burnt umber, blue black, Antwerp blue, brown ochre, 
brown pink, bistre, orange chrome, Prussian green, sap green, 
Payne’s gray, Roman ochre and Indian red. 








The ‘‘Lansing’”’ Photograph Coloring Outfit. | 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for 90 cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. | 
This Outfit contains materials and complete directions for color- 
ing photographs. This art is easily acquired and the results very 
effective. Many persons derive an income from work of this char 
acter suflicient to support themselves in comfortable circumstances, 


Tube Paints for Painting in Oil. 


We give any twelve of the colors named below for one new 
subscriber and 15 cents for postage and packing. See Condi- 
tions, page 478. Twelve tubes sold for 75 cents, postage and | 
One tube sold for 10 cents, post-paid. | 


packing 15 cents extra. 





Purple, ivory black, brilliant yellow, brown ochre, burnt umber, 
burnt sienna, Caledonia brown,. chrome green, chrome yellow, 
flake white, emerald green, Naples yellow, megilp, Prussian blue, 
scarlet lake, Vandyke brown, yellow ochre, yellow lake. 





“Complete” Oil Painting 





Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 55 cents additional, with 35 
Sold for $1.65, postage and packing 35 cents extra. 


cents for postage and packing. 


The cut illustrates the art materials contained in our New Oil 
especially designed for beginners. 


1 Bottle Purified Turpentine, 5 f 





The “Complete” Painting Outfit consists of 12 Tubes Best Oil 
Paints, 1 Polished Palette, 1 Horn Spatula, 1 Oil Cup, 1 Sable Brush, 1 Badg 
Brush, 6 x 9 Academy Board, 1 Flaxine Tracing Paper, 1 Impression Paper, 1 Bott! 

‘ang’s Artists’ Copies, and 1 Manual of Instructions on Painting in Oil. 


packing. 
1 Chamois Blender, 3 Stomps, 3 


be noticed this Outfit contains a 





Pastel Painting Outfit. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 25 cents additional, with 30 cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 
30 cents extra. 





Our Pastel Paint 
ing Outfit consists 
of 1 Climax Fixing 





of Fixatif; 30 fine 
French Pastels, 
assorted colors 
sheet real Pastel Paper; 
Lege 3 Conte’s Black Crayon; 1 

White Crayon; 1 Brass 

Crayon Holder; 1 Pastel 

Board; 1 Depose Rubber Stomp; | Leather Stomp; 3 Tortillons; 1 
Paper Stomp; 12 Thumb Tacks; complete Manual of Instructions. 
Pastel painting isa beautiful and yet a simple art. It enables one 
to portray the rich, glowing tints of nature rapidly and effectively. 








| The “Priscilla”? Painting Book. 


Contains selected Outline Studies with full directions for painting 
in water and oil colors. Drawn by E. Vouga, and other well 
known artists. When any of the materials offered on this page are 





ordered we will include this book on receipt of 15 cents additional. | 





Outfit. 


packing. 
Painting Outft, which has been 








Blender, 1, Bristle 
Pale Drying O} 





1} 


The Outfit consists of a variety of parchment 
of best Oil Colors; Brush; 4 Kensington Art P: 
for painting; and a complete Mlustrated Book of Instr 

Picture scarfs, tidies, table and dresser covers, book-marks, albums, silk ties, and even dresses are 
handsomely ornamented by sprays of flowers and other bits of nature’s beauty painted upon them. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber, and 20 cents for postage and 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 80 cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 

Our Outfit consists of a Paint-Box, with 18 Assorted Colors; 2 Sable Brushes; 6 Sheets Water-Color 
Paper; a Sketching Pencil; Sponge; box of Gum Arabic; several of Prang’s Colored Studies; 4 Painting 
Panels; 1 Thermometer; 1 Photograph Frame; and a Hand-Book of Water-Color Painting. 


As will 
number of articles suitable for decorative purposes. 


Outfit of Brushes for Oil Painting. 





The eight Brushes given only to COMPANION subscribers for one 
new subscriber and 10 cents for postage and packing. Eight 
| Brushes sold for 75 cents, postage and packing 10 cents extra. 

These brushes are designed for painting in oil. The sizes 
furnished are the ones generally used by artists. The collection 
consists of 1 Red Sable Outliner, No. 3; 1 Round Camel’s-Hair, No. 4; 
1 Half-Round Camel’s-Hair, No. 11; 1 Flat Camel’s-Hair, No. 10; and 
4 Bristle Brushes, Nos. 3, 5,7 and 12, All have tin ferrules, 








Prang’s Studies for Water and Oil Colors. 


Any six of the following Studies given only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one new subscriber and 10 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, page 478. Any six sold for 80 cents, 
postage and packing 10 cents extra. Price, per single study, 20 
cents, post-paid. 

The assortment is as follows: Azaleas, Asters and Snow Berries, 
Violets, Clematis, Chrysanthemums, Calla Lily and Pansies, 
Roses, Apple Blossoms, Syringn, 
Snow-Balls and Pinks, Daisies, Peach Blossoms. 


Duchess de Vallambrosa 


Sheet Celluloid for Painting. 


One Sheet 20 x 25 inches, of either finish, given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new subscriber, sent post-paid. One Shect 
2% x % sold for 60 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 
































Celluloid forms a desirable’surface for painting with oil or water 
colors. For this purpose we offer celluloid having two kinds of 
finish: one clear and transparent, the other resembling ground glass. 

Celluloid with either finish, however, will show a colored picture 
| or engraving placed beneath it, and thus enable the artist to copy 
every detail of outline and color. When ordering be sure to state 
whether the transparent or translucent Celluloid is wanted. 








Kensington Art Painting Outfit. 


rele 
QO ot Wie, 
AeA 


Given only to ComPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 15 cents for postage and 
See Conditions, page 478. 


Sold for 85 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 
Pad; 6 Tubes 
amped ready 


mping Patterns; Stamping Powder; 
ting Pens; 1 Felt Banner, 7 x 
tions. 





















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Premiums given to old Subscribers only 








Bisque Doll, “Little Dorothy,” with Patterns for Wardrobe. 


Our Offer. 


Given only to Companion subscribera for 
one new cubecriber and 10 cents additional, 
with 40 cents for postage and packing. Sold 
for $1, postage and packing 40 cents extra, 

We are glad to be able, as in previous years, 
to offer a Doll worthy of all the love and care 
that can be lavished upon it. 

“Little Dorothy” is just as charming as her 
name, and we feel confident she will be given 
a cordial welcome by little girls wherever 
THE COMPANION iy read. The engraving 
shows “Little Dorothy” in different positions 
and costumes. 


“*Dorothy’s”’ Wardrobe 


(with the exception of stockings and shves) Is 
not included in the offer made above. We 
think it better to furnish a fine doll and let 
her little owner have the pleasure of fitting 
her out. 

In other words she come-, motherless, to be 
adopted, sheltered and cluthed. For this very 
reason she will, perhaps, seem more precious 
to her new little mother. 

Any bright girl can readily make a complete 
wardrobe for her doll, especially if she has 
alittle help. This help we furnish by giving 
Paper Patterns and Directions with the Doll. 
These Patterns were made for ua by a pro- 
fessional dressmaker. They Include Patterns 
for Mother Hubbard dress, underskirt, sacque, 
nightdress, short dress, underclothes and hat. 


Our directions are clearly written, and give all the Information necessary. Making doll’s clothes 1s 
an excellent training for little girls, as it gives them practice and an Interest in needlework. 


“Little Dorothy’s” Steel Chamber Set. 


This Steel Chamber 
Set given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers 
for one new subscrib- 
er, Sce Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for 85 
cents. Sent by ex- 
press, charges paid 
by receiver. Shipping 
weight 5 Ibs. 

This Chamber Set 
for dolls consists of 
the following pieces: 
A Bedstead, 16 inches 
long and 8 wide, and provided with a Mattress and two Pillows; 
an Arm Chair; a Rocking Chair; a Towel Rack and a Centre Table. 
Thies furniture {s all large enough for the Doll shown above. 

All the articles, except the Mattress and Pillows, are made entirely 
of steel, and hence cannot be broken. They are japanned in imita- 
tion of black walnut, and are very attractive. 

Spectal Offer.—To person» purchasing the doll “ Dorothy ” and 
the Steel Toy Chamber Set at the same time, we will send both (by 
express, charges pald by receiver), on receipt of $1.60. 





“Little Dorothy’s? Saratoga Trunk. 


Given only to Com- 
PANION = subscribers 
for one new  sub- 
scriber and 10 cents 
additional. See Con- 
ditions, page 478. 
Sold for 90 cents. Sent 
by express, charges 
pald by receiver. 
Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 

This Trunk is 16 
inches long—large 
enough to receive both 
“Little Dorothy” and 





her wardrobe. Has 
lock and key, metal 
enap fasteners and 


guards, and inside partitions. Is a regular doll’s “Saratoga.” 
Special Offer.—To persona purchasing the Bisque Doll, “ Little 


Dorothy * and her Saratoga Trunk at the same time, we will send 
voth (by expreas, charges paid by receiver), on receipt of ®1.65. 

















“Vukla,”? the Little Eskimo, and Hammock. 


The Little Eskimo and the Doll’ Valance Hammock both given 
only to COMPANION xubacribera for one new subscriber, no charge 
for postage and packing. Fither Eskimo 
Doll or Hammock solit for 30 cts., post-paid. 


AT PY 


ze d 


The Hammock is nearly three feet long. It 1y woven by hand, in 
attractive colors. The suspension cords are of heavy chenille. A 
valance fringe ornaments each 
side. Is an unusually desirable 
Hammock for a doll and will be 
found of a suitable size for either 
“Little Dorothy,” or “Yukla,” the 
Little Eskimo 








This doll will delight every little girl so fortunate as to possess 
one. No matter how fond of dolls the little ones are there are 
times when they tire of the old favorites and long for something 
new. To such this little Eskimo will be a welcome acquisition. 

The cut shows the doll standing and sitting. The height of the 
doll to the top of its cap is 8inches. It has a turning, bisque head 
and jointed arms and legs. The characteristic Eskimo garment with 
which tt is covered is of soft, white fur, and Js attached to the body. 





close in the most sleepy and natural manner possible. 
she has slumbered long enough, and takes her up, her eyes open again as bright ar ever. 





An Introduction, 


No child after looking at the smiling 2, 
shown in the picture, needs to be told ts 
“Dorothy” is a sociable little creature. 4, 
matter how wide her circle of acquainian, 
at any time, she is always anxious to iy. 
playmate for one ttle girl more. : 

By way of an introduction to “Dorothy,” x: 
will state a few of her characteristics, 

Her height 1s a trifle over M4 inches. Tix 
body is made of fine kid, and the head ann 
hands are of the most delicately tinted bisque 
Between her slightly parted lips can be se 
a row of tiny, pearly teeth. 


Her Chief Charm 


fs her luxuriant hair, which extends beluw 
her waist. Being natural hair it can tx 
easily arranged in any way desired. The ep 
graving shows three of the arrangement 
possible — braided, flowing, and In a Payche 
knot. a 

A large part of the pleasure which » litt 
girl derives from her dolly fs in taking care of 
it. She delights to dress ft for the variou. 
social events in which the doll is supposed t, 
take part. “Dorothy's” little mistress wi 
have the added pleasure of caring for anj 
arranging her doll’s hair. 

Movable Eyes. One of “Little Dorothy's" 
aecomplishments ts her ability to éleep at any 
hour of the day or night. 

When he is laid down for her nap, her eves 

But just as soon as her little mistress thinks 





Young Girl’s Treasure Box. 


Given only to Com. 

PANION subscribers 
for one new sub- 
scriber and 15 cents 
additional, with 15 
cents for postage 
and packing. Sold 
for $1.00, postage 
and packing 15 
cents extra. 


The Treasure Box 


is covered with old 
gold silk plush, and 






ia 233x463, luches in size. It conteins a 
pair of polished 2%,-ineli Electric Scissors, a 
Needle Case and assorted! Needles, and a 
Celluloid Thimble. The Kensington Em- 


broidery Outfit includes 50 desirable Patterns, a Box of Black 
Stamping Powder, a Stamping Pad, and Manual describing anc 
Mlustrating the principal stitches used in Kensington Embroidery. 
The Patterns include flowers, fruits, teirds and complete alptabet. 


Young Housekeeper’s Toy Kitchen Outfit. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new eubscrile. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 85 cents. Sent by expres. 









charges pald by re 
ceiver, Weight 5 lbs. 
The Tin Kitchen is 13 
inches in length, and the 
Table nearly 9 inches. 


This Outfit for young houvekeepers consists of a Tin Kitchen. 
Range and complete set of Kitchen Furnishings, a8 shown in the 
cut. Also a small Tea Sct of Britannia ware, and a painted Table. 





“Dolly Dimple” and Her Trunk of Treasures. 


Both given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 15 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 8 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 





This Ix nelther a large doll nor a large trunk, but fs an offer designed for little girls of the age when 
all doll is as attractive asa large one. “Dolly” Is exactly 6 inches tall, and as pretty aaa picture. 

Dressed in latest style. Has light hair, Bisque head and movable arms and legs. In her 4x6-Inch 
Trunk jean extra Dress, Underwear, Hand Glas», Brush, Comb, Fan, Ear-rings, Necklace, and Watch, 





~ 





American Toy Typewriter. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 15 cents for postage and pack 
Ing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 8 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 
















| Style of Typo and number of Characters used, 


ABCDEFGHI JKLMNOPORS TUVW 
XYZ&# 1234567890 .9:i%:? 


 ,e4 











A toy is most faseinating when it is most like what grown folks use. ‘This ts true of tie ABS" 
Toy Typewriter. It prints a letter just like a grown folke’ typewriter, Takes any 
an automatic feed and a selfinking type disk. It f@ the best educational toy we katW. 
with the Typewriter a amall bottle of aniline ink, for re-inking the roller. Size 

















No Premium forwarded unless Postage is sent. 
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The Boy’s Railroad Watch. Stem - Winding. 


Given for One New Subscriber and 65 cents additional. 


The Offer. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers 
and 10 cents for postage and packing; or for one new sub. 
scriber and 65 cents additional, with 10 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.75, postage and 
packing LO cents extra, 

I our youthful days a boy’s pocket was supposed to contain 
almost everything but a watch. 

The skill of the inventor now makes it possible for a boy to 
add to his other treasures the long-coveted watch. “On Time” 
is now the motto of young Americans. No excuse now for 
being late at school. This Watch is the product of a New 
England factory equipped with the most modern machinery. 
There is no “protection” needed in making this watch. 

With all the experience of years the celebrated Swiss makers 
cannot make a movement to compete in both quality and price 
with the ““Boy’s Railroad Watch.” 





Bradley’s Historiscope, with Lectures. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 20 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for 80 cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 

This panorama 
comprises thirty- 
five pictures, illus 
strating the lead- 
ing events in 
American history 
from the landing §pecial Offer. Any boy can obtain the “Boy’s Railroad Watch” 
of Columbus down free by the following method: First go among your acquaintances 
to recent times. and solicit their orders for this Watch. After you have secured 
The pictures are | orders for five Watches, send us $8.75 for the same, together with 
many of them | 40 cents for postage and packing. We will then mail you, post- | 
from eminent paid, six “Boy's Railroad Watches,” one of which you may keep as | 
paintings, and are | your commission on the sale. 
finely litho-| 
graphed in colors 
in a continuous roll many feet in length. We give with it a De.| e . 
scriptive Lecture, 42 Admission Tickets and a Show Bill. This | Little Girl’s Laundry Set, and the Educational 
Outfit enables the owner to act both as exhibitor and showman. | 





Reading Case. 


Both given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new sub- 
seriber, See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 80 cents. Sent by 
express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 Ibs. 


The Little 
Gir’s Laundry 
Set consists of 
a Tub, Wash. 
board, Pail, 
Clothes-Drier, 
Wringer, Table 
and a box of 
Clothes Pins. 


Child’s Five O’clock China Tea Set. 





The Reading 
Case is a recent 
educational nov- 
elty, designed to 

Given only to CoMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber | #MuSe children 
and 15 cents additional. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 9 | #4 give them 
ceuts. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. Weight 5 lbs. | P¥8¢tice in read. 

This Tea Set contains 6 three-inch Plates, 6 Cups, 6 Saucers, 1 
Creamer, 1 Sugar, 1 Tea Pot. Decorated wit! pansy blossoms and 
gold. The shape of the pieces and the style of Gecorations are differ. 
ent from those shown in the engraving. With this Set, little house- 
keepers can give “five o’clock teas” to their invited companions 
just as elegant as those of grown folks. 





ing and spelling. 
It contains 24 
spelling blocks, 
each block bear. 
ing 15 letters 
printed directly | 
upon the wood; 
also 6 picture 
blocks, from 
which 7 pictures 
can be formed. | 
With the spell. | 
ing blocks over 
| 10,000 sentences can be built. This Reading Case is a scientific im- | 
| provement in spelling blocks. As a word and sentence builder it 
has no equal. To children it offers a delightful fascination. 


nieiw wheel 
Flexible Flyer Coasting Sled. 


Given only to COMPANION subseribers for three mew supscribers; 
or for one new subscriber and 75 cents additional, See Condi. ee 
tions, page 478. Sold for $2.00. Sent by express, charges paid by | YP NXENTED 
receiver. Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 





The Young Storekeeper’s Outfit. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents additional, with 25 cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 25 
cents extra. 





This Sled is of recent invention. The old method of steering, by 
digging the shoes into the snow, is completely obviated in this Sled. 
By means of a turning bar the flexible spring steel runners can be 
curved to right or left, thus guiding the Sled perfectly, without | 
drag or friction. 

The Sled is light and strong, and a record breaker in coasting 
contests. Length, 36 inches; width, 12 inches. 


INO TALKING 
WITH THE 
CASHIER. 


The “Multitudinous” Toy Set. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 9 cents. Sent by express, 
charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight, securely packed, 5 Ibs. 











This Toy Set has a long name Lecause it contains a multitude of This is one of our most attractive premiums for the young people. 
pleces. A Set of Brownie Ten-Pins, each 8 inches tall, and 8 It consists of: Ist, Box of Toy Money, representing gold and silver | 
Balls; a Noah's Ark, 11% inches long, on wheels, containing 12 | coin to the amount of $100; 2d, 4 sheets of Labels, 140 in all, attached 
Pasteboard Animals, in colors, and 3 four-wheeled Carts for | separately to packages supposed to contain what is printed on the 
carrying them; and a Goat Express Wagon, 8 inches long, filled | label; 3d, Form for making Paper Bags, with an assortment of Bag | 
with 37 Building Blocks of various shapes. All of these Toys are | Paper; 4th, Price List of Merchandise, Groceries, Dry Goods, Fancy 
made of wood, with the exception of a part of the Noah’s Ark. Goods and Hardware; Sth, 1 Rapid Transit Cash Carrier, complete. 








| its battlements 


a description. Will entertain the 


Fancy Dial. 


Description of the Watch. 


American lever movement; lantern pinion; quick train; 240 beats 
per minute; three-quarter plate; short wind; runs 30 hours with one 
winding; dust cap oyer movement; fully timed and regulated; 
stem-winding; inside set; nickeled movement; snap back; heayy 
beveled crystal; regular size case, nickel-plated, with a fancy 
copperplate printed dial. The Watch is % of an inch thick ard 
246 inches in diameter. 

The workmanship and finish of this Watch are all that could be 
desired. It will keep good time, does not easily get out of order, 
and is adapted for boys, mechanics, cyclists, and others who want 
a strong, reliable, yet cheap Watch for every-day use. 

Few parents think it wise to give children an expensive time- 
piece. This one will teach them how to care for a watch, and 
inculcate habits of promptness. With each Watch we give a 
neat nickel- plated Chain and Charm. These are included 
whether the Watch is sent as a premium or purchased. 


_—— 





The Boy’s Own Premium Package. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 
20 cents for postage and packing. Sce Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for 80 cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 





This combination consists of a small Bull’s-Eye Lantern, having 
red and green lights; a toy Steam Engine, 5 inches high; a rubber 


| Printing Outfit; a Magnifying Glass; a curious musical instrument 
called the Kazoo; and a small box of bright-colored Metal Soldiers. 


Fort Columbia. 


Giyen only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new 
subscriber. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for 8 cents. 
Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 5 Ibs. 

This is a frown. 
ing fortress with 


With Strong Spring-Cannon. 













crowned with 
bristling cannon, 
waving banners, 
sharp-shooters and gunners. When the towers and color-bearer 
are shot away by the big cannon of the besieging army, the fort 
front drops away, and discloses a brilliant battle scene. The Fort 
is 18 inches long by 20 high; and the big Cannon is 9 inches long. 


Four Toys for Children. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one mew subscriber. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 80 cents. Sent by express, 
charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 

These toys consist of 1 wood and paper Engine and 2 Cars, total 
length 18 inches; 1 Truck on wheels, 12 inches long, carrying 2 
imitation trunks; 1 “House that Jack Built,” of sectional cardboard 
and wood, permitting it to be taken apart or put together. Within 





the house are ten cut figures on bases, illustrating the nursery 


rhyme by which this toy is called; 1 “Old Mill” Marble Game, 


having a wheel that will turn by the weight of a marble. 


The Krupp Pneumatic Cannon; Brownie 
Rubber Stamps; World’s Revelator; Running Mouse. 


All given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber. 


See Conditions, page 478. All sold for 80 cents. Sent by express, 
charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 


The Krupp Cannon uses for ammunition only paper and com. 
pressed air. {t makes a loud report and is absolutely harmless. 





The Brownie Rubber Stamps are too well known to require 
ildren by the hour. 





The Running Mouse is a most curious mechanical toy, and 
is sure to delight the children. 


The World’s Revotator is both instructive and entertaining. 
It will answer conundrums and questions concerning Englikh, 
American and Bible History, as well aa on other aubjects. 








Upright Steam Engine. 


THE YOU 





H’S_ COMPANION. 


No Premium given for one’s own Subscription. 





Solid Brass Boiler and Water Cauge. 


Given for only One New Subscriber and 15 Cents Additional. 


Electric Motor and Battery, Complete. 


tiiven only to Com. 
PANION subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 
15 cents additional, 
with 30 cents for post- 
age and packing. Sold 
for $1.00, postage and 
packing 30 cts. extra. 




























This Motor is run by 





an electric current gen- 
erated in its 

base. Itdevel- 

ops a high rate 

of speed, 

and can be 

used for 


running 
light toy 
machinery. 
We give 
with the 
Motor a 
full set of chemicals for running it. The 4-inch Aluminum Fan Is 
not given with the Electric Motor, but will be sent for 25 cents 
extra. Notice “Village Blacksmith” offer helow. Why not order it? 


Moving Toy for a Motor or Engine. 


The “Village Blacksmith.” This Toy is designed to be set 
in motion by an electric motor or steam engine. 

This is easily done by simply connecting the two with a belt or 
cord. When in motion the “Village Blacksmith” hammere away at 
his anvil, while a boy at his side operates the bellows, as natural as 
life. The movements are natural and amusing. 

A combination of motor or engine with the ‘Village Blacksmith” 
makes a toy of unusual interest. To children it possesses a strange 
fascination. When an electric motor or ateam engine is ordered we 
will include the “Village Blackamith” for 50 cents extra, post-paid. 


The Leclanché Electric Bell Outfit. 


Given, complete, only to COMPANION subscribers for two new 
subscribers; or for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.50. Sent by express, 
charges paid by receiver. Shipping welght 10 Ibs. 


| VU | 





All modern houses are supplied with electric duor bells and call 
bells. They are easily put up, and not expensive in use. 

‘The Outfit consists of a large Leclanché Battery, with Chemicals; 
a nickel-plated Electric Bell, mounted on a maple base and having 
a maple cover; a Push Button with porcelain knob; 50 feet insu- 
lated Copper Wire, Clamp Tack+, and full Directions for putting up. 


Steam Locomotive, Tender, Car, Track and Station. 


This Locomotive, together with a Tender, Car, Track and Station, given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for four new subscribers; or for one new subscriber and $1.50 additional. 
Sent by express, charges paid by recelver. 


ditions, page 478. Sold for *: 








¥ 
This ie a perfect steam locumotive. Gets up steam and pulls out of the etation with as much style 
as though an engineer and fireman were in the cab and railroad directors aboard the special car. 
The Train, 22 inchex in length, is made entirely of metal, and very handeome in appearance. The 


Engine alone is 7!, inches long, and use~ a'cohol for fuel. 
When put together, forms u 12-foot elreulur railroad. 





The Station, Passengers, Truckmen, ete., are lithographed in colors on paper, and are designed to be 


cut out and pasted on wood. 


{ 


| 





The Car has swivelled trucks. 


Weoden’s Upright Steam Engine, with Water Gauge. 
Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 
15 cents additional, with 35 cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for $1.15, postage and packing 35 cents extra. 

No better toys for boys than Weeden’s Engines have ever been 
devised. Not only dves a toy engine afford an endless amount of 
practical amusement, but it i» instructive as an object of mechanical 
beauty and perfection. 





Description. This Engine stunds 5 inches high. The boiler, 
fire-box and emoke-stack are of sheet brass, polished; the hand 


; wheels of the steam-whiatle and throttle-valves, also the safety-valve 


weight, are painted red. Most of the other parts are black. Heat 
is supplied by a emall alcohol lamp placed beneath the boiler. 

Some of the noteworthy features of this Engine are the safety- 
valve with an adjustable weight, rendering explosion impossible, 
throttle-valve, steam-whiatle with valve and water gauge. 

Connected with the driving-wheel ts a pulley, by ans of which, 
when fitted with miniature belting of cord or leather, ample power 








can be transinitted for running moving figures and toy machinery. 
| 1 


Price-List of Steam Toys. 


We can supply an Illustrated Price-List of Steam Toys which 
range in price from $1.00 to $10.00. There Steam Toys are all made 
by the well-known Weeden Manufacturing Co. This Price-List will 
be sent to any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp. All appli- 
cants for the Price-List should write their name and address plainly. 








See Con- 
Weight 5 Ibs. 


with 35 cents for postage and 


work. Has boller and casing, 
The Track, 








Weeden’s Horizontal Engine. 


The Engine given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 38 cents additional, 





Weeden's Horizontal Engive is a miniature duplicate of the engines which drive the er nw 
mills and factories. It has all the parts necessary for gencrating steam and converting its pow’ 
steam dome, whistle, safety valve, cylinder, steam ches 
eccentric, eccentric rod, piston, cross head, pitman, driving shaft and fly wheel. Size 8} 
l|inches. It is both a fascinating toy and an instructive piece of scientific apparatus. t 
This year the Horizontal Engine is made with a solid brass boiler and cannot rust. ulley’ 
Altogether, one of the most fascinating toys with which we are acquainted. ‘and boiler casing are aleo made of etrong Rusela fron. On the driving shaft is fixed 8 coe PU 
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Columbian Electric Generator 


Given only to Com 
PANION — subscribers 
for three new sub 
i seribers; or for one 
new subscriber and 
B1.00additional. See 
Conditions, page 478. 
, Sold for ). Sent 
! py express, charges 
pald by receiver. 
Shipping weight 4 Ibs. 

This fe a Dynamo 
Electric Machine in 
; miniature. A wonder 
ful machine for boys, 
invaluable for the 
atudent, a relief for 
the sick. 

By simply turning 
the wheel, a geutle or 
strong allernating cur- 
rent of electricity is 
produced, thus adapt- 
ing It either to the deli- 
cate nerves of the 
smallest child or the robuet constitution of the adult. By its use 
instruction, entertainment and amusement are secured. No cheni. 
cala used. No expense to run. Diameter of wheel 5 inches. 


and Dynamo, 














The Household Medical Battery. with Directions. 


Given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers 
for three new sub- 
scribers and 30 cents 
for postage and 
packing; or for one 
new subscriber and 
81.20 additional, 
with 30 cents for 
postage and pack- 
Ing. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for $2.50, postage and packing 30 cents extn. 

This is not a toy, but an efficient and well-made Medical Batery 
The battery cell is In the base, and remarkably strong. The han. 
dle are made of aluminum. Diameter of base 5 inches. 

The Battery is capable of generating either a mild healing 
current, a gentle tonic current, or a powerful shocking current. 
With the Household Medical Battery we include full Directions. 





The Rapid Telegraph Outfit. with Instructions. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribera for five new subscribers, 
‘or for two new subscribers and $1.76 additional. See Condi. 
tions, page 478. Sold for $3.50. Sent Iby express, charges paid 
by receiver. Shipping weight 7 Iba. 





The Set complete comprises a 4-Ohme Sounder and Key, uichel- 
plated and mounted on a polished mahogany base; one 5 x7 Battery 
with Chemicals; Wire for a short line and Book of Instructions. 
Everythif% necessary for private practice in the home or school. 
In this age of progress every youth should become familiar with 
this branch of electrical acience. Our offer makes this possible. 





Brass Boiler. 


packing. Sold for $1.25, postage and packing 35 cents extra. 


3 


“ 


i 


<7 


machinery vf our 


, alide val. 


he bare 









No Premiums Siven for transfer Subscriptions. 
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The Idea! Magic Lantern, with Slides, Lectures and Tickets. 



















Nots. 


Fo. safet 
th 





World’s Fair Views. For 50 cents we will send, post-paid, a set of tine Photographic Slides, 
suitable for use with the Ideal Magic Lantern, and presenting 20 fine Views of the World’s Fair. A | small picture cards of every kind, 
partial list of the Views is as follows: the Ferris Wheel, Art Building, Fisheries Building, Fountain | screen clearly and dist! 
in front of Administration Building, Japanese House, War Ship “ Ilino 


ment. It is w 


t seils for $5.00. 
Has a 1¢-inch 
She cut at the right illus 


Given ouly to COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers and 45 cents for postage 
and packing; or for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional, with 45 cents for postage 
and packing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.75, postage and packing 45 cts. extra. 

The equipment given with the Magic Lantern consists of 6 Colored Lantern Slides and 2 
Photographic Slides (30 views in all); a Lecture Book; 72 Admission Tickets and a large 
show Bill. 


Th 








y, convenience 








es a sectional view of the Lantern. 





Home Exhibitions. With the Magic Lantern and Outtit children can 

In the 
f in this 
way. This suggestion has been adopted by thousands of young people 





give home ent inments and thus earn various sums of money. 
hands of any bright boy or girl the Lantern will soon pay for its 





We would suggest 
that Christmas and 
New Year's evenings 
would be appropriate 
and convenient dates 
for profitable Magic 
Lantern exhibitions. 
On these evenings a 
large audience can 
easily be obtained. 

Notice that we in 
clude in the Outfit a 
Lecture Book, Admis- 
sion Tickets and a 
large Show Bill. 

Polyopticon At- 
tachment. This at- 
tachment is an optical 
wonder, and doubles 
the capacity of the 
Lantern for affording 
enjoyment. Think of 
tt! 

Place an ordinary 
cabinet photograph at 
the opening at D, and 
a life-sized picture of 
your friend will be 
clearly reflected on 
the screen, 








tly. 


» above offer does not include the Polyopticon Attachment spoken of later. This 
Attachment will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 

The Ideal Magic Lantern was invented in THE YOUTH's COMPANION’S experimental depart 
de expressly for the entertainment and enjoyment of COMPANION readers 
nd projecting power it is equal to any Magic Lantern we have seen 
It is made of sheet metal, japanned and striped, and is 10 inches in height. 
»lano-convex Condensing Lens, and a Linch double-convex Objective Lens 
















With the Polyopticon Attachment properly focused and the Lantern placed in the right position, 


flowers and various other small objects can be projected upon the 


Photographs and other articles are not injured by being used with the 
” Entrances to Peristyle,| Polyopticon Attachment. The cut at the left illustrates this Attachment in position. It is not in- 


Horticultural Building, Entrance to Electricity Building, Court of Honor, Massachusetts Building. | cluded with the Magic Lantern Outfit, but will be sent, post-paid, for 26 cents. 


Six Dozen Sheets Omega Paper, 2 1-2 x4, 
with Omega Toning Powder. 


Given only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one new subscriber and 
15 cents for postage and packing. 


Omega Paper Is the latest discovery 


requires a special solution for toning 
and fixing—which is done in one bath 
—and when finished possesses an 
enamel polish, with brilliant high 
lights, silky halftones and rich 
shadows: Burnishing is not required. 

A single trial of this Paper will 
convince the most skeptical that it 
possesses many advantages over ordinary albumen sensitized paper. 





“Companion” Camera, No. 2. with Special Outfit. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for five new subscribers 
and $8.00 additional. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $15.00. 
Sent by express, charges paigl by receiver. Shipping weight 22 Ibs. 

This Camera is made of highly-polished mahogany, with metal 
work finely finished and lacquered; and is provided with a rising 
front, single swing, front focus, double rack and pinion movement, 
patent adjustable spring-actuated ground glass, hinged front bed, 
double dry-plate holder, fixed revolving diaphragm, and a fine single 
achromatic lens. Size of plate used 444 x64. 

With this Camera we give a complete Outfit, consisting of a Canvas 
Carrying Case, Folding Tripod, Dry Plates, Sensitizedt Paper, Trays, 
Printing Frame, Card Mounts, Focusing Cloth, Graduate, Ruby 
Lantern, Book of Instructions, and all the Chemicals necessary for 
developing and fixing the plates, and toning and fixing the prints. 





Phoenix Photograph Camera and Outfit. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 25 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 


set ea 
ribet 
ona 





‘Lhis is the best One Dollar Photograph Camera and Quilt ever 
sold. French lens. The Camera is of metal, and will take a pict. 
ure 2% x2 inches. 

With the Camera we include an Outfit consisting of Printing 
Frame, Card Mounts, Dry Plates, Ruby Fabric, Developer and 
Fixer, and the new Omega Paper and Toner. Everything nevessary 
to make and deve'op the pictures. A sample photograph taken 
with the Phoenix Camera will be sent by mall to any address free, 


See Conditions, page 478. Paper | 
and Toning Powder sold for 75 cents,» 
postage and packing 15 cts. extra. | 


In the photographic field. The Paper | 





The Harvard Photograph Outfit. Complete. | 


| 

Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers | 
and 50 cents for postage and packing; or for one new subscriber 
and 50 cents additional, with 50 cents for postage and packing. 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.75, postage and packing 
50 cents extra. Shipping weight 3 lbs. 

Amateur Photography is the most popular of modern arts. It 
deserves to be, too. It is fascinating and instructive, develops 
| artistic taste, and in addition is an easy means of earning money. 
The Harvard Outfit consists of the Camera, Tripod, Finder, 
| Developing Tray, Hinged Printing Board, Glass Graduate, Ruby 

Fabric (for ruby light), together with Dry Plates, Sensitized Paper, 
| Card Mounts, Chemicals, Toning Powders for negatives and prints. 








q 


} 





| 





Takes a 24 x 4-Inch dry plate. Is of metal, japanned and striped. 
Has a French lens, with a brass lens-tube and cap, and ts provided 
with a finder and tripod. With the Camera is included a complete 
Outfit for developing and printing photographs, and a Manual of 
Instructions, 

With each Mfarvard Outfit we include a Rebate Ticket which at 
any time before October, 189%, will be accepted as $1.75 toward the 
| purchase from us of any camera costing $15.00 or over. Only one 
| such Rebate Ticket can apply in a single purchase. 

Send for Free Sample Photograph. An illustrated book, entitled, | 
! «How Harry was kept from the Street,” given with each sample. 


‘“ Companion”? Camera, No. 3. with Outfit. 


Given, with complete Outfit, only to COMPANION subscribers for | 

' five new subscribers and $10.00 additional, See Conditions, | 
‘page 47%. Sold for $18.00. Sent by express, charges paid by | 
receiver. Shipping weight 25 Ibs. : 
This Camera and Outfit is similar to our “Companion” Camera, ' 

| No. 2, offered on first column, differing only in size. It will take a 
| dry plate 5x8 inches. We recommend it as being particularly 
| adapted for fine landscape and architectural work. | 


|and achromatic 


“sent by mail. See 


_ page 478. Sold for #18.00. Sent 
‘by express, charges pald by 


“academies, and small halls. 


The Junior Ruby Dark-Room Lantern. 


Given only to COMPANION subserib 
ers for one new subscriber and 25 
cents for postage and packing. See 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.00, 
postage and packing 25 cents extra. 


A Ruby Lantern is indispensable in 
photographic work. This being the 
case, amateur photographers will find 
it to their advantage to secure a per- 
fect Lantern, entirely white-light 
proof. Otherwise there is constant 
danger of fogging the plate. 

The Lantern here offered is carefully 
made, and furnished with an oil lamp. 
A steady, even light is thus insured 
By means of the hinged shutter in 
front the quantity and direction of the light can be controlled by 
the operator. The lamp is detachable from the top. Size 9x 8% in. 





Photographic Ory Plates.. The Leading Sizes. 


Size 2}; x4—2 
cents per dozen, 
postage and 
packing 20 cents 
per dozen extra, 
Two dozen given 
only to COMPAN 
10N subscribers 
for one new sub 
scriber and 36 
cents for postage 
and packing, if 





Conditions, page 
478. 

Size 2'4 x 2 —17 cents per dozen, postage and packing 13 cents 
per dozen extra, Size 4x5—50 cents per dozen, postage and 
packing 35 cents per dozen extra. Size 4% x 6'; —75 cents per 
dozen: sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


The Improved Lyceum Magic Lantern. 


Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for twenty-five 
new subscribers: or for five 
new subscribers and 810.00 
additional. See Conditions. 


receiver. Shipping welght 15 
Ibs. 


Designed for uxe in schools, 


Has a patent bi-unial burner. 
using two 2-Inch wicks; a 4-inch 
plano-convex condensing lens, 
objective 
Tenses; brasa tube with rack 
and pinion adjustment. Casts a 
of 15 feet. Uses slides 34:x4 Inches. Base of polished mahogany, 
inches in length. The chimney and lame chamber are Russia tron, 








ear eight-foot pleture at a distance 
% 








A Complete Price-List of Photographie Cameras and Supplies 
will be matted to any address, free, upon application. Send for it. 
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Winslow's All-Clamp National Club Skates. Full Nickel-Plated. 


Given for one New Subscriber. 





One pair Winslow’s National Club Skates given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new sub- Description. The runners are made of the highe-t grade of crucible steel and polished; tops an 
scriber and 50 cents for postage and packing. Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 50 cents extra. | clamps are made of the highest quality crucible steel and finished “bright.” Full nickel-plated 
Every boy knows that Winslow’s Skates are the delight of all who are fortunate enough to own a | throughout. Sizes from 8 to 11/4 inches. When ordering be sure to mention the length of your shoa, 
pair. We have made arrangements with Mr. Winslow by which we hope at least 10,000 boys will be; Special Offer.—We have recently issued an attractive Book of 32 pages entitled “ Figure Skating# 
able to obtain a pair before Thankegiving. This is the best Skate we ever offered. Fancy skating | It contains 74 illustrations. Mr. George H. Browne, the expert figure skater, is the author. This Book 
as well as speed skating ts now very popular; these Skates are especially adapted {gr both purposes. : will be given free with each pair of Skates, or it will be sent to any address on receipt Of 25 cents | 





Skating Lantern. Colored Lights, and Whistle. Winslow’s Ladies’ National Club Skate. Athletic Wool Sweater. For Men and Boys. 


A pair given only to COMPANION sub- Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
scribers for one new subscriber and 20| for three new subscribers and 25 
cents additional, with 45 cents for post-| cents for postage and packing; or 
age and packing. See Conditions, page | for one new subscriber and 90 cents 
478. Sold for $1.25 per pair, postage | additional, with 25 cents for postage 
and packing 45 centa extra; or sent |and packing. See Conditions, page 
by express, | 478. Sold for $2.00, postage and pack- 
charges paid | ing 25 cents extra. 
by receiver, These Sweaters are universally used 
which in by bicycle riders and those engaged 
many cases in athletic sports. They prevent a 
_—— will be much ' person from getting chilled, no matter 


All given only to COMPANION | 
subscribers for one new sub- 
ecriber and 15 cents for postage 
and packing. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for 80 cents, postage 
and packing 15 centa extra. 

This pocket Lantern ts just the 
thing for skating. It givesa clear, 
bright light, has a strong lens, 
burns lard oil, and can be carried 
by a strap. Is 4X inches high and 
244 inches wide. 









The Echo Call Whistle is full cheaper. ‘how heated he may have become. 
nickel-plated and very powerful. How to Order. Measure the sole of your shoe, trom extreme end | All wool. Made in white, black and 
Useful not only in skating, but in| of heel to extreme end of toe, and send us the length in Inches, | navy blue. When ordering, give your 





Special Offer.—We will send one 
pair Winslow's All-Clamp National Club Skates, together with the . eos 
Skating Lantern and Whistle by express, charges pald by receiver,| The Davenport Single Barrel Shot Gun. Waterproof Coat for Hunting and Fishing. 
on receipt of @1.60, provided they are ordered at the same time. ' Qiven only to CoMPANION aub- 
seribers for one new subscriber 
and 10 cents additional, with 
265 cents for postage and pack- 
Ing. See Conditions, page 47s. 
Sold for & cents, postage and 
packing 25 cents extra. 

The Coat is made of strony 
brown duck, with three pocket~ 
outside, two of them double, anit 
two extra wide ones inside. It 
is equally suitable for wear in 
sunshine or rain, while hunting. 
fishing, tramping or boating. 

Every boy who lives on a farm = 
should get this Coat, not only for the purposes just mentioned, bs 
for every-day wear about his work. Sizes 32 to 44 In., chest measure 


| 

bicycling, hunting and boating. Club together and order skates sent by express to one address. chest measure, and the color desired. 
\ 
' 


Eureka Patent Implement Set, No. 159. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 20 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. 
Bold for 8 cents, postage and packing 20 cents extra. 


Eureka Implement Set, No. (59. Consists of a Loader, Cap 
Extractor, Powder and Shot Measure, Extractor, Re-Capper, and 
Jointed Cieaning Rod, with Wire Brush and Swab. This Sct is 
adapted for 12-calibre cartridges. Can supply 10-calibre sets also. 





° | fe Given only to COMPANION subscribers for nine new subscribers; 
The Fisherman’s Outfit, with Rod. or for two new subscribers and @3.50 additional. Sold for $6.50. 
‘ Express charges pald by recetver. Shipping weight 12 Ibs. 
This Gun has the eafe and popular sliding breech block action; 
detachable barrel, solld frame, finely nickeled; rebounding lock; 








Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 
BO cents for portage and packing. See Conditions, page 475. 
Soid for 8 cents, postage and packing 


























‘ 30 cents extra. case hardened, drop-forged steel parts; fine 30-inch steel barrel; , 6¢ . ” ei . band 2. 
‘Thin combination Fisherman's outat | 28848 choke bored; checkered pistol grip stork, rubber butt | Companion” Hammocks. Nos 
} | consists of the following pieces. 1 three. | Plate aud fancy checkered fore-end. The Gun weighs 6% pounds. Hammock, No. t. Given only to Comeamicn 


subscribers for one new subscrib 

















Pa Nolita saa haat Garkon , ‘additional, with 35 cents for postage and pack- 
| Belt Bait Box; 1 Furnished Line with | Duck Hunting Hat and Knee Leggings. | $Bg- See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 
Pfleuger’s Luminous Bob; 1 cents, postage and packing 35 cents extra. This 
Trout Line; 2 Trout Flee: 2 Hammock is 10 feet In length, and warranted to 
Trout Hooks, tied to gut; 10 | sustain 490 pounds. The bed Is closely woven In 
assorted Limerick Hooks, In handsome style, and has a colored border. 
addition, 1 box Shot Sinkers; 1 | Hammock, No. 2. 
Ptleuger’s Adjustable Luminous | Given only to Com. 
Bob; 1 fifty-foot Troll- | easton subscribers 
ing Line, 1 Excelsior for two new subscrib. 


| era and 45 cents for 


Spoon Bait for same, 

with 3 feathered Hooks. postage and pack- 

The above articles can ing; or for one new 
not be bought sep- |subsertber and 650 
arately for less ‘cents additional, 


than $1.50. with 45 cents for 
; postage and pack- 
“ing. Sce Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for 
$1.50, postage and 
packing 45 cents 
extra. In many cases 

Split Bamboo Fly and Bass Outfits. Each Outtit consists of a it will be cheaper to 
Split Bamboo Rod, with material for either trout or bass fishing, as Hunting Hat is of soft brown duck, lined, with flexible, stitched send this Hammock 
follows: Nickel-plated Reel, 95 yards Oiled Silk Line, Luminous Fly | visors. Can be folded into a «mall compass. In ordering mention size. by express. Extreme 
Hooke, Bass Files, Trout Flica, Bass Spinner, Leaders, and Fly Book. | Leggings are also of brown duck, bound with leather. All| length of Hammock 12 feet; width, 4 feet. Ha: 
Each Outfit sold for $5.00. Sent by express, charges not paid. | orders should state greatest measurement around the calf of the leg. | and will sustain 1,000 pounds’ steady preseure. It ls wovel 














' 

Hunting Hat and one pair Leggings given only to COMPANION j 
subscribers for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional, with | 
15 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. | 
Both sold for 90 cents, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


ea colored border 
p by hand. 








al, with 44 

Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 10 cents set 

nditions, page 478. Sold for $1, postage and PEATE pigs, 

3 not Tar and a small quantity of Shot sent carry and 

1 for $1.00. It is a gun any boy would be 1 with 
nz qualities do not suffer in comparison 


née "4 
is that It uses no powder. Hence it is inexpensltes tes 
pistoligrip. Tie barrel seareely any noise; no danger of explosions; no possibility of fires, A boy wit Oe ei 

d parts are nickel-plated. h| companion is never lonesome, whether target-shooting at home or hunting wits & gs 
shts. It is designed entirely for shot.| The model offered this year contains the latest Improvements. Has a metal pistol: 


nts & pound at almost any le store, | reduced somewhat tn weight. This Rifle is well named — It is the king of toy rifles. 





cents for postage and packing. See ¢ 


or sent by express, cha 










The “King veumi 








Rifle is made entirely o best air rifle ever 
, tron and steel—with Yet, with all 


the exception of the stock, which is of wood, | precision, and throws a shot for a lon 





its shoo 








stained and polished to represent mahogar The great advantage of an air rifle 
and b 
expos 
is 813 Inches. It has a trigger guard and improved rifle <i 


Common BR shot are used. These can be bought for a few 















— | 





X 


No Premiums forwarded unless Postage is sent. 


Cabinet of Legerdemain and Oriental Magic. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional, with 35 
cents for postage and packing. Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 35 cents extra. Among the | 35 cents for postage and packing. Sce Conditions, page 478. The ‘Ten Games sold for 80 cents, 


startling mysteries which can be performed with the apparatus given 


The Floating Wand. When the Magician opens his hand the Wand, instead of falling to the fluor, 
remains apparently floating in the air. A startling introduction for the beginning of a performance. 





Enchanted Rose. After a few mystic passes of the Wand, a Rose suddenly comes from no-one- 


knows-where and appears at the Magician’s breast. 


The Wizard’s Furnace. A lace handkerchief, borrowed from the audience, is burned in this 
Furnace in the plain sight of all, and then returned as good as new to the lender. 

Magic Blocks. These are placed ina row upon the table and covered with an equal number of 
tin cones. Upon the word of command, the Blocks transport themselves from cone to cone, and are 
found grouped under one or two of the cones ina most surprising manner. 


a tumbler of water. The Ring disappears to the astonishment of all 


, but is finally found in an apple or 
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Our ‘‘Champion” Offer of Ten Games. 


The Ten Games described below given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 


with the Cabinet, are the following: | postage and packing 35 cents extra. 





Anagrams, consisting of about 200 small cards, with the letters of the alphabet printed on them; 
and directions for playing ten different letter games. 





Go-Bang is played with 135 disks of various bright colors and a paper checker board. An amusing 
| and ever popular game for children. 


Snap. This popular game is here presented in a new form. Will interest the younger children. 
Dr. Bushby. A game whioh has been played for years, and yet is as popular as ever. 


Jack Straws. The “Straws” are 70 in number, brilliantly colored, and made of wood, in the shape 
of arrows, spears, guns, serpents, ete. 


Phantom Ring. A ring is borrowed, placed in a borrowed handkerchief, and then dropped Hes Bean-Bag Game. A most popular game. Of small size, and yet suitable for a large party. 


in the pocket of some one in the audience. 


The Goldfish Trick. A bowl of ink is covered with a borrowed handkerchief. Upon the 
removal of the handkerchief the “ink” is seen to be clear water, with a small fish swimming about in it. 


The Magic Dice, which can be made to pass from hat to hat at the will of the magician. 
The Fire-Eater, from whose mouth issues smoke and burning sparks of fire. A most startling trick. | 


Marvellous Shower of Candy. A handkerchief is borrowed and placed over an empty plate. 
When removed a shower of candy falls therefrom. The children welcome this surprise with delight. 


Rubber Foot Ball, No. 5. Regulation Size. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 20 cents for 
postage and packing. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for $1.00, postage and 
packing 20 
cents extra, 

This Foot 
Ball is of the 
regulation size 
7 inches in 
circum ference 
—und made of 
the bestof stock. On receiptof 10 cents additional we will include 
with each Foot Ball an Official Manual, containing referee's 
duties, score sheet, field chart, and foot ball rules, as adopted by 
the American Intercollegiate Association. Manual alone, 25 cents. 














The Royal Game of Parcheesi, Complete. 


Given only 
to COMPANION 
subscribers for 
one new sub- 
scriber and 25 


age and pack- 
ing. See Con- 
ditions, page 
478. Sold for 90 
cents, postage 





25centsextra. 
We have probably used a larger number of the Royal Game of 


Parcheesi than of all our other Games combined. It can be played 


by either two, three or four persons at a time, besides greatly 
interesting the lookers-on. A game of which people seldom tire. 


Wright & Ditson Tennis Rackets and Balls. 


Racket, No. I. Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two 
new subscribers and 20 cents for postage and packing; or for 
one new subscriber and 60 cents additional, with 20 cents for 
postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.75, 
postage and packing 20 cents extra, - 

Full standard shape 
and size, well strung 
with gut, polished frame, 
cedar handle, 1s equal 
to any $3.00 racket 
made. 


Racket, No. 2. Given 
only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one new 
subscriber and 81.00 
additional, with 20 
cents for postage and 
packing. See Condi- 
tions, page 478. Sold 
for $2.50, postage and 
packing 20 cts. extra. 

This Racket is made 
with redwood seared 
handle and hard wood 
throat, and ts strung 
with the best quality 
American gut, red and 
white meshes, 25x18 
strands. Guaranteed to 





rac 





Handicap Balls. ‘Three Balls given only to CoMPANION sub- 
acribers for one new tubscriber and 10 cents for postage and 
packing. Sce Conditions, page 478. 

The three Balls sold for 75 cents, postage and packing 10 cents 
extra. Prices of the Nets and Poles furnished upon application. 


cents for post- | 


and packing | 


be equal to any $4.00. 


also 30 counters. 





Three Games for the Home Circle: Prize Ring 
Toss; Tip-i-Tip and Humpty Dumpty Marble Games. 


The three games given only to COMPANION subscribers for one 


new subscriber. The three games sold for 80 cents. Sent by ex- | 


press, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 

Humpty Dumpty. Is played by shooting a mar- 
ble up the alley and over the f of Humpty 
Dumpty. The dropping of the marble into the eye 
or mouth scores an additional number, The game 
is lively and exciting, and sure to please and enter. 
tain the children. 














Tip-i-Tip. This is similar to the “Jolly Marble Game.” It leads 
| all other marble games in interest, captivating both young and old. 


Prize Ring Toss. A fascinating game. The centre post, four 
corner posts and rings can be enclosed in the box, when not in use. 


Parlor Floor Croquet. A Six-Ball Outfit. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber 
and 25 cents additional. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $1.00. 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 





This Croquet Set is designed for use on a carpeted floor. The 
wires are not driven into the floor, but are held in place by a most 
Ingenious device. The Set will enable the lovers of the game to 
continue their enjoyment during the long winter evenings. Balls 
and mallets made of rock maple, polished and striped in colors. 
Mallet handles 27 inches in length. 


Our Combination Game Offer. 








Given only to COMPANION Bubseribers for one new subscriber 
and 40 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 40 cents extra. 


| words can testify. It can be played 





| ers for one new sub- 


| postage and packing 


This Offer consists of a Combination Checker, Chess and Back. | 








Chessmen, I Set Checkers, 2 Dice Boxes, 4 Dice, and a mplete 
Chess {nstructor This makes a most excellent game combination. 


Beast, Bird or Fish has 40 slips with names of different beasts, birds and fishes printed on them; 


Authors, Popular Edition. Sixty cards, or fifteen “books.” Both lettered and numbered. 

Peter Coddles, his narrative of a visit to New York. Printed slips name the wonderful things he 
| saw. Very funny and surprising. 
The Donkey Party. This game is ridiculously funny. It consists in pinning, when blindfolded, 


the tail upon a tailless donkey. The laughter and merriment it creates, and the rivalry and enthusiasm 
of the competing participants for the prizes, makes the game a highly interesting one. 


The Game of Halma, with Instructions. 


Given only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one new subscriber 
and 25 cents for postage and 
packing. Sold for 8 cents, post- 
age and packing 25 cents extra. 

A scientific game, combining the 
interest of checkers and chess. 
The rapidity with which this game 
has spread in popular favor attests 
its merits better than any mere 


by two, three or four individuals. 


Wright & Ditson’s Rugby Foot Ball, No. 5. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for four new subscribers 
and 25 cents for postage and packing; or for one new sub- 
scriber and $1.75 additional, with 25 cents for postage and 
packing. Sold for $3.00, postage and packing 25 cents extra. 

English grain leather, strongly sewed, and warranted first-class. 
The bladder is made of heavy Para rubber, strongly cemented. 


‘Table Croquet Set, Eight Balls and Mallets. 


Given only to 
COMPANION sub- 
seribers for one 
new subscriber 
and 35 cents for 
postage and 
packing. See 
Conditions, 
page 478. Sold 
for 90 cents, post- 
age and pack- 
ing 35 cents 
extra, 

Table Croquet is one of our most popular and pleasing Games. 
Excellent to play during the long winter evenings. This Set con- 
sists of eight Balls, eight Mallets, Bridges, Stakes, Copper Wire 
Standards and Webbing. The Set is polished and striped. 





Spalding’s Base Ball Supplies. | 


Spalding’s National League Ball, No. I. Given only to 
COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 25 cents 
additional, with 10 cents for postage and packing. See Condi- 
tions, page 478. Sold fur $1.25, postage and packing 10 cta. extra, 


This Ball has been 
adopted by the new 
National League and 
American Association for 
the seasons of '94, '95 and 
°96. Used by the National 
League for fifteen years. 
Each Ball wrapped in tin- 
foil and sealed. 


Spalding’s Catchers’ 
Mitt, No. 3. Given only 
to COMPANION subscrib- 


seriber and 10 cents 
additional, with 20 cents 
for postage and pack- 
ing. See Conditions, 
page 478. Soll for 80cents, 





20 cents extra. Both A 
men’s and boys’ sizes. This Mitt ix made of leather and well- 
padded. Designed to sell at a popular price. 


Spalding’s Catchers’ Mask, No. A. Given only to Com- 


‘ gammon Board, 1 Set Patent Embossed Crown Dominos, 1 Set | PANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 60 cents addition- 


al, with 35 cents for postage and packing. Sold for $1.50, post- 
age 35 cents extra. State whether men’s or boys’ size is wanted. 

















a 
; 
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Solid Gold Rings, with Chaste and Beautiful Mountings. 


Elegant Moonstone Cluster Ring, No. 2000, Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one] Opal Ring, No. 333. Given only w COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers and x 
now subscriber and 20 cents additional, with 5 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, | cents additional, with 5 cents for postage and packing; or for one new subscriber and 3 cen 
page 478. Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 5 cents extra. Solid gold, and handsomely additional, with 5 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. 1, te 
set with four real moonstones. The popularity of moonstones continues ax great ux ever. $2.00, postage and packing 5 cents extra. Opals are rich, beautiful and fasbionahie 

‘The one offered is set in x solid gold ring. 

Chiid’s Rose-Diamond Ring, No. 2812. Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 5 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for % cents, postage and packing 5 cents extra, This ring 1a 
designed for children. Solid gold and mounted with a small rose-diamond. 


Popular Three-Stone Ring, No. 12. Given only to COMPANION subscribers tig 
one new subscriber and 5 cents for postage and packing. See Condition, 
page 478. Sold for 90 cents, postage and packing 5 cents extra, This soli 


sold ring is set with a cluster of three stones, a ruby and 

Ruby Cluster Ring, No. 13. Given only to CoMPAMON subscribers for oe. Mee eee ats cattaladd eae en, & ruby and sapphire doulky 
one new subscriber and 10 cents additional, with 5 cents for postage 

and packing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 9 cents, postage Genuine Diamond Ring, No: 2594. Given only to Coxpasin 

and packing 5 cents extra. A beautiful ring. Of solid gold and subscribers for five new subscribers and 8 cents for postage ang 

set with a cluster of four ruby doublets. Ring packing; or for one new subscriber and $2.25 additional, vis 


5 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page (3, 


Pearl Ring, No. 1779. Given only to COMPANION sub. iz Measure. ‘Sold for 84.95, : a Es i 
seribers for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional, easu 3B pues leader’ on Penaiue diainoud: tritnee cary Thiss 
with 5 cents for postage and packing. See Condi- ‘Take a etrip of paper of Nesles GALT aol noting, ater 


tions, page 478. Sold for #1.00, postage and packing 
5 cents extra. Solid gold. Attractive shape and act 
with a half pearl. 


Friendship Ring, No. 602. Given only to 
COMPANION subscribers for one new sub 
seriber and & cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, page 478. 
sold for 9 cents, postage and pack- 
ing 5 cents extra. Solld gold, with 
two tiny enamel forget-me-nots, 
and gold bangle. This is one 1779 
of our most popular rings. 


the exact length around the 
finger and lay upon the diagram, z m Beautiful Marquise Ring, No. 1002. Given wn: 
with one end at A. The figure nearest to COMPANION subscribers for six new subscrile:. 
the other end shows the size to order. and 5 cents for postage and packing; or {; 
ee el Ke ees, eB one new subscriber and $2.75 addition, 
with 5 cents for postage and packing 
See Conditions, page 478. Sold for ie 
postage and packing 5 cents extn, 


Plain Solid Gold Ring, No 8 
Given only to Compastos a. 
2594 seribers for one new suber. 
er and 5 cents for postar 
and packing. Suld fr 
#1, postage and pat. 
ing 5 cents extn. 










Size, 23456789 





<_i 


Garnet Ring, No. 
801. Solid Cold. 
Given only to Com- 









PANION subseribers Rose - Diamond 
for one new sub- Jewel and Ring, No. 2992, 
seriber and B Is given uals w 
sonia for postage fs 1003 = COMPANION sth 
an packing. ee seribers for one ner 
Conditions, page 478. Sold subscriber and 23 cents 
for $1.00, postage and packing additional, with 5 cents fer 
5 cents extra. This is one of postage and packing. i& 
the most desirable and popular Ran Conditions, page 478. Sold fer 
rings we offer. It 1s of solid gold, Ses 31.45, postage and packing 5 cat 
attractively engraved, and set with a 301 : extra. This ring fe of gold gold and is 
genuine garnet. Our premium and sale Jewel and Ring Tray. Of sulld nickel silver. set with a small rose-diamond. Our pr. 
offers are exceptionally liberal. heavily silver-plated. Diameter 3 inches, Will mium offer is very liberal. 
inel it with any of our offers of rings 

Turquoise Ring, No. 84. Given only to see eee fora conta! postspatd: Ruby Ring, No. 35. Given only tw Go 
COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber Price of tray alone, separate PANION subscribers for one new subscriber snd 5 
and 5 cents for postage and packing. See Con- from any of our other pre- vents for postage and packing. See Condition, 
ditions, page 478. Sold for 90 cents, postage and St mium offers, 30 cts., page 478. Sold for 90 cents, postage and packing 5 


cents extra, A stylish and beautiful ring. Of solid gk 


packing 5 cents extra. Ring is of solid gold, with new 
nnd set with three rubies. 


style of mounting. Is set with Imitation turquoise, which 
will wear better than the real article. 


Forget-me-not Ring, No. 412. Given only to COMPANION | 
subecribers for one new subscriber and 5 cents for postage and 
packing. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for 95 cents, postage and 
packing 5 cents extra. Solid gold, aid engraved with beautiful forget 
me-nots, which are now so popular with the young ladies. 


port-patd. 


Gentleman’s Solid Gold Initial Ring, No. 285. Gia 

only to COMPANION subscribers for four new subscribers and 

cents for postage and packing; or for one new subseriber aad 

1.50 additional, with 5 cents for postage and packing. See Cor 

ditions, page 47. Sold for 2.95, postage and packing 5 cents extra 

Solid gold. Has an onyx setting, with a solid gold initial mounting. ls 

very popular with the gentlemen. When ordering be sure to give the intial 
and aize desired. 





Solid Gold Guard Ring. Given only toCOMPANION subscribers for one new 
subscriber and 5 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page 478. 
Sold for 70 cents, postage and packing 5 cents extra. Thi ring is worn as a 
guard to prevent the loxs of # more valuable ring. Of solid gold, with milled edge. 


Plush-Lined Ring-Box, Free. Until further notice all of the rings desribera 
this page will be packed in a plush-lined box. free. This box will be Included whee 
the ring Is ordered aa a premium or purchased. 





Diamond Engagement Ring. Given only to COMPANION subscribors for thirty new 
wubscribers; or for six new subscribers and 814.00 additional. See Conditions, page 47>. 25536 Wedding Ring. Given only to COMPANION subscribers for eight new subscribers; ot tr 
Sold for $19.75, postage and insurance fee paid by us. This ring {¢ one of our leading epe- two new subscribers and 83.00 additional. See Conditions, page 478. Sold for $5.0, posta 
claltles. Heavy solld gold, 18-carat, with elther a Tiffany or Belcher setting. The diamond is a ‘4-carat; and insurance fee paid by us. The ring is of solid 18-carat gold and ia eold at a very low price. We 
of the best quailty. We guarantee satisfaction. Price list of the latest styles of gold mountings free. | will send It C. 0. D. with privilege of examination, provided #1.00 is sent with the order ax a guaran 





Diamonds— Genuine and First Quality. Vest Pocket Mustache Comb. solid silver Handle. Christian Endeavor; Epworth League Pins. 


These diamonds are warranted pure white and perfect, and of ; Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber Either one of these two Pins 
extreme brilliancy. The diagram shows the approximate sizes of | and 5 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page | given only to COMPANION sub 
478. Sold for & cents, portage and packing 5 cents extra. ‘seribers for one new sub 
jserlber and 8 cents for 
| postage and packing. See 
| Conditions, page 478. Pin No. 
1 sold for 80 cents, post-paid; 
j Pin No. 2 sold for 65 cents, 
| post-paid. 


| Not. Christian Endeavor. Solld gold. Patented, aud ofr! 
| under authority of the United Society. Can supply either sar! 
(or catch pin. The pin we offer is one size smaller thao that shown 


No. 2. Epworth League. Guld-plated, hand-engraved, and:lece- 
| rated in two-colored enamel. Has a ahort clasp pin. Oficial deaf. 


1-16 carat, @4.00. 4y carat, $8.00. 
‘, carat, $15.00. 3; carat, $24.00. 





Diamonds sent C. 0. D., with privi- 
lege of examination, provided $1.00 is forwarded with the order. 
Engravings showing the latest styles of mountings of Rings, Pins, 
Studs, etc., together with approximate sizes and prices of larger 
stones, sent free. Diamonds for engagement rings a specialty. 





No. 1. 





Three-String French Pearl Necklace. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber | -phix Comb has a solid silver handle, having the scroll ornamen. | 
and 5 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, page | tation ao popular at the present time, and ts of a convenient size 
478. Sold for # cents, postage and packing & cents extra. for the vest pocket. Asa holiday gift to gentlemen it is especially 
suitable. The Comb will be prized hoth for its utility and beauty. | 





Victoria Watch Chain, with Pearl Charm. 


Silver Necklace, Locket, Ring and Pin. 


3 | 
All four articles given only to COMPANION subscribers for one | 
new subscriber and & cents for postage and packing. See Con-! 
ditions, page 478. All sold for 8 cents, postage and packing 5 | 
cents extra. 





Theee French pearls are delicately tinted and wax-flled, and a 


ibseriber 
close imitation of the real pearl. Length of the necklace, 13 inches. Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new oul 


and 165 cents additional, with 5 cents for postage and pctint 

| Sold for 95 cents, postage and packing 5 cents extr™ 
| Victoria Watch Chains «till lead In popularity. The ou 017, 
| 1s of heavy gold plate. The Pearl Charm ts madetn the 
| powder horn, mounted with nine small garnets and & rhine # 





Watch Charms for Gentlemen. } 


Either Charm given 
only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one 
new subscriber and 
5 cents for postage 
and packing. See 
Conditions, page 478. 
Either Charm sold for 
&) cents, postage and 
packing 5 cents 
extra. \ 


Bohemian Garnet Brooch. 37 Garnets 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 15 cents 
additional, with 5 cents for postage 
and packing. See Conditions, page 
478. Sold for 81.00, postage and packing 

f 5 cents extra. 
| This Pin ts made to our special order 
in Bohemia, Gerinany. It 18 composed 
of a large number of cut garneta. 
handsomely mounted. Under gas or 
The fuur articles shown in the engraving are of solid allver. The | lamp light, these garnets give constant 
Ring and Stick Piu are set with Imitation turquoise, which wll ; flashes of warm, rich color. 
Gem-8tone Watch Charm, No. 73. Barrel-shaped an com. look as well, and wear bettor than the genuine stone. The combi-! Very appropriate for ladies in middle 
of three different stones: Tiger Eye, Onyx, and Gold Stone. | nation Is unusually attractive. When ordering mention the size of | brooches are unusually stylish thie season, 
handsome. The supporting patts are heavily gold-plated. the ring wanted. For size, see ring measure at top of the page. | will make an excellent birthday or holiday 





No. 101. No. 73. Soclety Watch | 
Charms, No. (01. 
Cun supply Watch Charima, same pattern as No. 101, of elther of the 
following societies: Odd Fellows, Free Mavons, Ancient Order of 
United Workmen and Knights of Pythlas, 








fe. 
or mature Ii 
the one here oftered 


gift for one’s mol 


















No Premiums given for transfer subscriptions. 
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Four Special Offers in Sterling Silver Jewelry. 


Beit Mountings. 


Given only to COMPANION subseribers 
for one new subscriber and 5 cents 
for postage and packing. See Con- 
ditions, page 478. Sold for 95 cents, 
postage and packing 5 cents extra. 

This ie a great year for sterling silver 
Buckles. The Belt Mountings offered 
are of good weight and latest pattern. 
Our offer now makes it possible to 
secure a beautiful set of sterling silver 
Belt Mountings, of exceptional value, 
at a very low price. 


Special Offer. When any two of 
the four articles here illustrated are 
ordered at the same time we will send 
both, post-paid, for €1.75. 


Sword Lace Pin. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 5 cents 
for postage and packing. See Condi- 
tions, page 478. Sold for 95 cents, post- 
age and packing 5 cents extra. 


The Sword Lace Pin is as popular as ever. 
of sterling silver, with chain and detachable scabbard. It ts shown full size in the engraving above. | a Battle-Axe Pin of special value and beauty. Of sterling silver. with chain and detachable ecabbard. 


Sumatra Gems, Solid Gold Mountings. 


Sumatra Gem Ear Studs. Given only 
to COMPANION subscribers for two new 
subscribers and 5 cents for postage and 
packing; or for one new subscriber and 
30 cents additional, with 5 cents for 

* postage and packing. See Conditions, 
page 478 Sold for $1.25, postage and 
packing 5 cents extra. 


Sumatra Gem Ring. Given only to! 
COMPANION subscribers for one new sub- 
scriber and 81.00 additional, with 5 | 
cents for postage and packing. Sce 
Conditions, page 478. Sold for $2.25, post- 
age and packing 5 cents extra. 


Sumatra Gem Stick and Scarf Pin. 








Given only to Com. | 
PANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 20 cents addi- | 
tional, with 5 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for $1.25, postage and packing 5 cents extra. | 
Sumatra gems are close imitations of diamonds. Set in solid 
gold mountings, latest style. The articles offered are very select. ! 


Sterling Silver Forget-me-not Brooch, Lace) 
Pin and Stick Pin. 


cles given only to | 
COMPANION  Bub- 
scribers for one 
new subscriber 
und 5 cents for 
postage and 
packing. See! 
Conditions, pa 
478. Sold for 
cents, postage and packing 5 cents | 
extra. 






A beautiful combination of jewelry for 
ladies, consisting of 1 sterling silver 
Brooch, of the popular wreath pattern 
and enamelled in blue; 1 sterling silver 
Lace Pin fashioned with a spray of 
forget-me-nots and enamelled in blue; and 1 sterling silver forget- 
me-not Stick Pin, also enamelled in blue. The three articles are 
very desirable for birthday or holiday. gifts 


Sterling Silver Valise Tag, Umbrella Strap 
and Cane or Umbrella Marker. 


The three articles given only to COMPANION subscribers for one 
new subscriber and 5 cents for postage and packing. See Con- 
ditions, page 478. 
‘The three articles sold 
for 85 cents, postage 
and packing 5 cents 
extra, 



















These articles will 
be found of excep- 
tional value as holi- 
gifts. The com. 





ds 
bination consists of a 


Valise or Bag Tag, 
with leather-covered 
buckle and strap; an 
Umbrella Strap; and 





a Cane or Umbrella Marker. 
initials engraved upon Marker or 


All of sterling silver. Names or 
Tag for three cents a letter extra. 





We offer an unusually attractive pattern. Thia Pin fs 


































Solid Gold Stick and Scarf Pins. 


Any one of the following solid gold Pins given only to COMPAN- 
ION subscribers for one new subscriber and 5 cents for postage 
and packing. See Conditions, page 478. Any one Pin sold for 8 
cente, postage and packing 5 cents extra. 





These solid gold Stick Pins are buth unique and beautiful in 
design. The seven we have selected comprise a “Pansy Blossom ;” 
“Washington Sword,” set with three pearls and one turquoise; 
“Buttercup;” “Real Moonstone;” “Chameleon;” “Wreath” and 


‘The three arti. | «pouble Wishbone.” Equally suitable for scarfs. All of these are | 


popular patterns. They are shown full size in the engraving. 


Sterling Silver Garter Buckles. 










air given only lo COMPANION subscribers for one new sub- 
and 5 cents for postage and packing. See Conditions, 
page 478. One pair sold for 95 cents, postage and packing 5 cents 
extri 





These beautiful Buckles are of a late design by a French artist. 
Of sterling silver and suitable either for the round garter or the 
side hose-supporter. The silk elastic is not included in our offer. 
The Buckles are unusually attractive and desirable 





Rolled-Gold Plate Watch Chains. 





Either Chain given only to COMPANION subscribers for two 





| subscribers and 5 cents for postage and packing; or for one 





new subscriber and 50 cents additional, with 
and packing. ns, 478. 
$1.50, postage and y 5 cents extra. 


cents for postage 
Fither Chain sold for 






page 


These are very choice Chains, of the best rolled-gold plate, and 
made by one of the most reliable manufacturers in the country. 
The cuts do not show the Chains full size. Full length 9% inches. 


There is a keen competition between the Sword and Battle-Axe Lace Pins for popularity. 


Hair Ornament. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 5 cents for 
postage and packing. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for 95 cents, postage 
and packing 5 cents extra. 

The top of this Hair Ornament is shown 
full size in the engraving. Sterling sil 
ver, latest style, finely finished and of 
good weight. At the price named we 
guarantee it the best ornament ever 
produced. Is especially desirable as a 
holiday gift. 


Special Offer. When any two of 
the four articles here illustrated are 
ordered at the same time we will send 
both, post-paid, for $1.75. 





Battle-Axe Lace Pin. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 5 cents for 
postage and packing. See Conditions, 
page 478. Sold for 95 cents, postage 
and packing 5 cents extra. 


We offer 


Ladies’ Sterling Silver Shirt-Waist Set. 


Given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for 
one new subscriber 
and 5 cents for post- 
age and packing. See 
Conditions, page 47x. 
Sold for 8 cents, post- 
age and packing 5 
cents extra. 

This handsome and 
useful combination 
consists of one pair 
sterling silver Cuff 
Links and four sterling 
silver shirt. waist 
Studs. 

The coming season shirt waists will be even more popular, tf 
possible, than the present. To fasten them studs will be much 
used in place of buttons. The Set offered is unusually attractive. 





Sterling Silver Scarf Pin, Link Cuff Buttons 
and Necktie Clip. 









| All three given only 
to COMPANION sub. 
scribers for one new 
subscriber and 5 cents 
for postage and 
packing. Sold for 
85 cents, postage and 
packing 5 cts. extra. 





‘These articles make up a neat, sty lish outfit of jewelry for gentle 
men. The design of the Stick Pin, consisting of # ibone and 
four-leaved clover, combined, is especially unique. The Cuff But- 
tons and Necktie Clip have the popular scroll ornamentation. 


| 





Elgin or Waltham Watch, with Chain. 


Watch and Chain given 
only to COMPANION sub. 
seribers for eight new 
subscribers and 10 cents 
for postage and pack- 





ing; or for three new 
subscribers and $2.75 
additional, with 10 


| cents for postage and 
See Condi- 
478. Sold 
. postage and 
| packing 10 cents extra. 

This W 
open 








ch has an 
with bevel 
| crystal, hinged front and 

ack, dust-proof case, 
stem-winding and stem. 
setting attachment, com- 
pensation ba , seven 
jewelled bearings, patent 
breguet hair-spring, and 
| silveroid case, bassine 
style. The Chain is of 
white metal, silver- 
plated, and has a erystal Charm. 
























We give a choice of movements 





Price-List of High Grade Watches. We can supply Elgin 
and Waltham Watches of a high ide than the one offered, ata 
low price. Correspondence solicited. Deseriptive catalogue free. 
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The “Companion” Sterling Silver Souvenir Spoon. 

















































Three Offers. 


Offer {.. Tux Yourn’s Compan- 
ton Souvenir Spoon given only to / 
CoMPANION subscribers for one new (@ 
subscriber to THE Companion. No \ 
charge for postage and packing. 


UPSD: 


Description. 








































































‘This Spoon is of sterling silver, after. 
dinner coffee size. The engraving on 
the bow] shows the new home of Tur 
Companion. The handle, which is 
very attractively ornamented with a 

Offer 2. For $1.00 the ““Compan- graceful scroll design, bears a mono- 
ion"’ Souvenir Spoon will be sent to gram of TuE COMPANION. The Spoon 
any address. No charge for postage. : f is shown full size in the engraving. 

Offer 3. This Spoon given free with every $5.00 order of goods purchased from our | We think many of the old friends of Tue Companron will be interested in our Offers of 
Premium List, provided this offer is mentioned when the goods are ordered. | this charming souvenir. It can be obtained only through one of the three preceding offers. 
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Any Selection of Articles to the Value of $1.00 


Civen for One New Subscriber. 


The Offer Leather Purse. We ot 


fer a Purse of exceptional 
value for the price. It has 
leather sides and lining, 
with nickeled frames, and 
can be opened with one 
hand by a slight pressure 
on the sides of the frame. 
Sent post-paid for 25 
cents. 


Conditions. Forone 
new subscriber and 10 
cents for postage and 
packing we will give any 
selection of articles de- 
scribed below having a 
Toy Acoustic Telephone. combined value of $1.00. 
This offer is made to Com- 





Young Artist's Outfit. 
A hinged metal box of 
Prang’s non-poisonous Wa- 
















~.-F PANION subscribers only. ter Colors, a Brush, “Little 
J See Conditions, page 478 of this List. Dot's Fee eat filled 
aba} oa with pretty pictures, each 
PERRY MASON & CO., Leather Purse. printer in colors, and du. 
Bs 201 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. plicated in outline. The 
= colored picture serves as a model, while the 
other is to be filled in with color by the little 

| artist. “Sent post-paid for 25 cents. 

Toy Acoustic Telephone. This Telephone, although | 


‘i ri Scholar’s Drawing Set. Consists of 1 
very simple, will work successfully at short distances, Scholar's Di ae 
Doe Collars amd Opain; and will furnish much amusement to children. ‘The re- | Palr Dividers with removable tp and Ruling 
: ceivers are of metal. We furnish 60 feet of cord with | Ree sees hava ore aiekel ats ane 
he outfit. t-paid fe 5 je * a a 
mee SEnt poscpald for SB cents ‘enclosed ina neat box. The dividers are 4% 
Dog Collar and Chain. The Chain is four feet | inches long. Sent post-paid for 50 cents. 
long. Both Collar and Chain are steel, nickel-plated, : hota. 
BSH and very strong. When ordering give the dog’s neck BRP ns Rint ia enue CEN: 
B asure. Both sent post-paid for 2 : 3 : 
e 5 EISSSUre, c BOUL ERHE Rost -bald for AB santas ornamented with forget-me-nots in blue enamel. Either 
é S Sword Hat Pin, Of solid silver and the fashionable | ring sent post-paid for 25 cents. 
sla sword pattern. Sent post-paid for 25 cents. 


Solid Silver Sword Hat Pin. 






Na 
Ny 





q 





. Diaries for 1895. We offer two Diaries of the same 
Shirt Waist Studs. Very popular; in fact, a neces. | size (2!; x 4 inches). Both contain 37 pages of useful 
sity. Of solid silver and a very pretty pattern. Three | information. They differ only in outward appearance 
Studs and one Collar Button sent post-paid for 25 cents. | and number of pockets. Diary No. A is covered in roan 
leather, with marbled edg- Two Society Rings. 

Solid Silver Book Mark. This 


. es, has a flap and a pencil 
Book rae sounite of a solid sliver loop and only one pocket. 
cross, ate or and heart, each attached Sent post-paid for 25 cents. Diary 
to 8 xtbbon,,-and ‘the. three: ribbons No. B (shown in the cut) is covered 
joined together at one end by a silyer 


‘ 8 ‘1 in American russia with red edges 
ring. Sent post-paid for 25 centa, and has a peneil loop, stamp pockets, 


ticket pocket and two other larger 
pockets. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. 





“Brownie” Scarf Pins. A 
unique and very popular article. Of 
Shirt Waist Studs. solid silver and enamelled in colors. 
We offer three selections: a Police- 
man, Dude and Soldier. Any one of 

these Pins sent post-paid 


for 25 cts. Order by name. 
Young America’s Spy 
Glass. This imported spy 
Ze Glass is covered with leather. When 
closed is 434 inches long, making it 
suitable for the pocket. Has two 


Solid Silver Book Mark. drawers which increase its length, 
when extended, to 9 inches. Sent 
post-paid for 50 cents. 


Silver Hat Marker. Of solid silver 
and is designed for attaching to the - 
inside of a yentleman’s hat. A most 
useful and attractive 
article for a holiday 
gift. We will en. 
grave the marker at 
three cents a letter. 
Sent post-paid for 25 cents, 






Aluminum Hair Orna- 
ment. Of solid aluminum 
and a very attractive pattern. 
Will not tarnish. Sent post. 


; Solid Silver Stick Pins, Seven pall Jor 86 cents. 

patterns. These Stick Pins are solid Wizard’s Puzzle Purse. 

silver. We offer seven of the latest Sane ae This Purse is a puzzle—itia not 

and most attractive patterns. The eee designed for every-day use. It 

engraving shows their size but not isa marvel of Oriental skill and 

q the full length of the pin. When ordering be sure to give | mystery. You can fill it with money and with per. 

the numbers of the pins you want. Illustrated at the bot- | fect safety offer any one the contents, provided it 
| 
I 





tom of the page. Any three sent post-paid for 25 cents. | can be opened without cutting or ripping the 
seams. Full directions with each. Leather, silk 


Vest-Pocket Dictionary. This is both a dictionary sewed. Sent post-paid for 25 cents. 


and a comprehensive ready-reference handbook of prac- 
“ Brownie” Scarf Pins. tical information. Have not room to even hint of its Solid Silver Belt Pin. A very necessary 
contents. Of suitable size for | article to prevent a belt from slipping up at 





the vest pocket and cloth bound. | the back. Solid silver and a most attrac. 
Sent post-paid for 25 cents. | tive pattern. Sent post-paid for 50 cents. 
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—> Solid Silver Belt Pin. 
VEST-pocke: 
(covren'— weasten 
} oot «DICTIONARY ff 
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Solid Silver Stick Pins. Seven Patterns, Vest-Pocket Webster Dictionary. 
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"THE Great Success of the Arnold Print Works’ Cloth 

Animals and Dolls during the past two years has led to 
a continued offer of the same popular figures this year with 
the addition of several new 
subjects, among which are 


ee 1 Fd ee Palmer Cox’s | es | 
Tee, = te = Celebrated Toso gz. Patented July 6 & Oc 


TABBY CAT, {6c. Little Tabbies, (4) tc. (8) 20c. Little Tatters, (4) 10c. (8) 20c. Reg'd, England, Aug. 


“BROWNIES” 









TATTERS, 10c. 


Drawn by Palmer Coxr— Copyrighted and Patented January Vs, 142. 





Twelve Brownie Figures on One Yard of Cloth, Price 20 cents. 


These funny little fellows have been produced in the most attractive colorings on cloth under special arrangements with the noted artist. They are twelve in number and all 
come in one yard of cloth. Easily cut out, sewed together according to directions and accurate lines and stuffed with Cotton, Bran or Saw Dust. 
When completed they are about seven inches in length and can be bent and twisted into any funny positions without injury. 






Other Household Pets 


represented on this page are offered as follows : ‘Tabby,’ 
“Bow-Wow,” ‘‘Tatters,’’ ‘‘Jocko,"’ ‘‘Pickanin- Patented July 5 and Oct. 4, "92. 
" «Little Red Riding Hood,” “Owl,” saan 

Patented July & and Oct. 4, ‘#2. nyy ft 6 , ‘wh, 
TOPSY, (4) 10c. “Jointed Doll,’’ ‘Rabbit,’ ‘‘Rooster,” “Floss,"’ 
“Hen and Four Chicks” and “Six Soldiers.” 


These come on one-half yard of cloth at 10 cts. 
each. All the rest of the smaller Figures come four 
on half yard at 10 cts., or eight on a yard at 20 cts, 







Pat. July 6 & 0cte 4,92. 
PITTI-SING, (4) I6c. 


Pat. July 5 & Oct. 4,1892. 
LITTLE RED ‘ eT 

RIDING HOOD, 16c. Pat. July Band Oct.4, 92. 

Little Bow-Wow, (4) lh 


Diréctions. 


These figures are printed on cotton cloth in 
natural colors and marked accurately where 
to CUT OUT AND SEW TOGETHER. Stuff 
with Cotton or Bran and put pasteboard in 
the bottom to make them stand up. 

ANY CHILD CAN DO IT. 









pra og BS, O83. Patented Sapte. 26, 1898. C A U T I O N ° Patented July 5 and Oct. 4,°92. Patented July & and Oct. 4, 1892. 
PICKANINNY, 10c. SJOINTED CLOTH DOLL, 10c. OUR SOLDIER BOYS, (6) lc. BOW-WOW, tfc. 

" Be sure that the PORING These can be 
Trade Mark that is had of your dealer. 
at the side of this If he has not got 
paragraph is 4 them, show him 
stamped on every this advertisement 
piece of cloth with and he will get 
the figures. them for you. 





NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT IT. 


The Arnold Print Works 


oo = Is one of the largest manufactories of Prints : : 
4,°92. Pat. July 6 & Oct, 4, 1892. z < . . Pat. July 6 & Oct. 4, 1892 
OWL, 10c. and Dress Goods in America. BUNNY, 19, 





Patented July 6 and Oct. 4, 1892. 
JOCKO, 10c. 


Patented July & and O 
ROOSTER, 10c. 


Probably many of the Print Dresses that are worn in every home came from these 
mills, which is the best guarantee for the quality of the articles offered on this page. 


For Sale by your Dry Goods Dealer. 


ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, 





gs Pat. July 5 & Oct. 4, 18 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. FLOSS, 10c. 





Patented July 5 and Oct. 4 
HEN AND 4 CHICKS, 1 





i 
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Combination Offer, 


Scribner’s Magazine, °3./ Both $ 4 25 
Youth’s Companion, *1.%] For e 
















HIS SPECIAL OFFER is made to the readers of f EG ie woRubiAneuNiE x 
THE Companion in the hope that a number even TN oe tnare Oa ace ee 
. = ns . . Applied and polished with a BRUSH. Ipplied and polished with a CLOTH, 
y larger than last year will wish 
g ie a a . The Rising Sun Stove Polish The Sun Paste 
to avail themselves of it. eo done wis de the enniile? yea is anew preparation made by usto fill the de 
n be seen on the shelves of almost mand for a quick “after dinner" shine whey 


Every cultivated family needs 
a modern magaziné. Scrid- 
ner’s is a thoroughly home 
magazine and adapted to the 
needs of the whole household. 
: For Next Year many 

important undertakings have 
been arranged and a host of 
special articles will appeal to 
all tastes. Prospectus sent to 
any address on request. 


re in America. It is the 









Dustless and Labor-Saving. 
Stove Polish in the World. } No Home Should be Without It. 





there is not time for a general polish. tg 





Three Thousand Tons of Rising Sun Stove Polish 


are sold each year and distributed throughout the civilized world. Everything in the 
material and process of manufacture is of the highest character to ensure the best rest 
and to avoid unhealthful conditions that are liable with inferior polishes. 


| Ask your Grocer for Rising Sun Stove Polish, also Sun Paste. 
































Books for Youngsters, 









ANOTHER GIRL’S EXPERIENCE, By Leicu Wes 
STER. A Story for Girls. Illustrated by Jessi 
McDermott. 16mo, cloth. $1.25. 


Scribner’s is Eminently a Home Magazine. 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney says: “Scribner's has been my choice and 
favored in my family. It is a treasure in any home where good 
reading and good art are appreciated.” 


Sara Orne Jewett says: “Its influence towards good taste is felt 
more and more. One cannot help looking for its coming as if it 
were an entertaining guest certain to have a stote of pleasant sug- 
gestion and amusement.” 


Bishop J. H. Vincent says: “Scribner's is a magazine for the home. 
Its articles are of the very highest; its engravings superb. I 
congratulate the home into which it goes as a regular visitor.” 






NOT QUITE EIGHTEEN. By Svusax Coo.ince. 4 
Volume of Stories. Illustrated by Jessie MeDer 
mott. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 







JOLLY GOOD TIMES TO-DAY. By Many P. Wes 
SMITH. Illustrated by Jessie McDermott. 16m, 
cloth, $1.25. 


PENELOPE PRIG AND OTHER STORIES. By 4 6. 
1 PLYMPTON. Illus. by the author. Small gto, cloth. fi. 
THE LITTLE LADY OF THE HORSE. By Evr- 

L¥N RAYMOND. With 21 illustrations by Frank | FATHER GANDER’S MELODIES. By Apztai: 
| T. Merritt, Small gto, cloth, $1.50. F. SAMUELS. Illustrated by Lillian Trast 
| Fea EER Harlow. Small 4to, cloth, $1.25. 








—— 


W= Do not fail to take Scribner’s for 1895. 


Remit by Check, Money Order or Express Order to 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, OR The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 


| RAGS AND VELVET GOWNS. By A. G. Piymp- | THE CHILDREN’S YEAR-BOOK. Selections for 
TON. Illustrated by the author. Square 2mo, every day in the year. Chosen and arranged by 
cloth back, paper sides, so cents. ; EpITH EMERSON FORBES. 16mo. cloth. {1.1 


MAILED POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 








ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 


The Kent & Stanley Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Makers of STANDARD SEAMLESS 


GOLD - FILLED CHAINS, 


Also Complete Line of 

















Absolutely Fast Black 
DRESS LININGS. 


The Superior Quality of the material in these E 














% ¥ . Z linings makes them good enough for the dress itself. § 
925 g g enoug 
Sterling Silver Novelties 1000 Fine. It is firm and substantial, and the Black is : 
ALL THIS SEASON’S NEW PATTERNS. Positively Unchangeable and i 
Will Not Crock or Discolor by Perspiration. 4 






Our Goods are kept by First-Class Dealers throughout 
the United States. 





Nothing else is made that 
so fully satisfies the highest 
> 









requirements for the Dress 
foundation and lining. 


Every Lady Knows 


that poor Dress Linings 
“ will discolor the aa 
i ‘ clothing and become limp, 
als spoiling the shape and 
} set of the Dress. 







Equal in Style, Fit and Wear to 


Fine Linen. 





The Most Economical Collars and Cuffs 









that worn. They a ade of fine cloth . ene 
and both sides finished alike, making them Nubian Linings 
Reversi ble never cause any of these troubles and they 





can always be depended upon for the 
most exacting demands. 


Fashionable Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors a 
these linings for the most expensive gowns, They wou 
hardly risk their reputation on any but the best, and yet 
the cost is low enough for them to be used in any dress. 


For Sale at all Dry Goods Stores. 


CAUTION ‘aisccc"< ae | 
yard of NUBIAN. Bi 
JIE IRD CI J J J LINE ss 





So that one collar is equal to two of any 
other kind. They are for sale at Dry Goods 
and Furnishing Stores throughout the 
United States and are well-known as the 


Cr 
R77 I 
Ne TT ot ov). 
yi agai 
They come in a box. Ten Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs at 25 Cents Per Box, in 


any of the above styles. Sample Collar and Pair of Cuffs by mail for6e. Name style 


and size wanted. REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 
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E waut you to know why they 
are the sensation of the musi- 
cal world. 

How they came to take Four 
Medals and Diplomas of Highest 
Honor at the World's Fair. 

Why fourteen hundred of these 
instruments were sold during the 
Fair period. 

Why they are now selling all over 
this country by hundreds. 


Our Catalogue tells the whole story. It will be mailed Free to any address upon application, 
GEO. P. BENT, 323 to 333 So. Canal St., Chicago, Illinois. 






LER ACACASCACASALE 


BAKER & Co. * 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH-GRADE 
Cocoas and Chocolates 


On this continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


From the great 


Industrial and Food Expositions 


IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alkalies or other Chemicals 
or Dyes are used in any of their preparations. ‘Their delicious 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


is absolutely pure and soluble, and costs less than 1 cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Se, 





























PUP CHE HCHO COUP Le 
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Ayer’s Prize Medal 
FAMILY MEDICINES. 


saennaneeneneeeeeencneenenne: 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 
Purifies the Blood, 
Quickens the Appetite, 
Makes the Weak Strong, 
Cures Others, Will Cure You. 


AYER’S Cherry Pectoral 


Cures Colds, Coughs, 













Bronchitis, and all 














Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
Prompt to Act, Sure to Cure. 


AYER’S Cathartic Pills 


Cure Constipation, 





and all disorders of the 
Stomach, Liver, or Bowels, 
Every Dose Effective. 


ees 


AYER’S Hair Vigor 


Removes Dandruff, cures Scalp Dis- 
eases, restores the color of youth to 








hair which has become faded or er: 





and promotes its abundant growth. 
The Best Hair Dressing. 

Prepared oy Dr. J, C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
BO2see 















Ill. 


A Newand Magnificently Illustrated 
LIFE OF 


NAPOLEON 


will be the chief feature of 


THE CENTURY 


Magazine for 1895. THe Crn- 
TuRY is famous for its great his- 
torical serials, and never in its 
history has a greater one been 
projected than this new “* Life of 

apoleon,” written by Prof. Wil- 
liam M. Sloane, of Princeton, who 
has spent many years in prepara- 
tion er his work. The interest in 
Napoleon has had recently a re- 
vival that is phenomenal in its in- 
tensity. Thus far no biography of 
the “‘man of destiny” has appeared 
in either English or rence that is 
free from rancor and attentive to 
the laws of historical criticism. 
THE CENTURY has secured it — 
the great, all-round, complete 
and interesting history of the life 
of one of the most marvelous of 
men. No matter how much you 
already know of Napoleon, you 
will want to read this ;— here is the 
concentration of all the lives and 
memoirs, The illustrations will 
be magnificent—the wealth of 
THe CeNTURY'S art department 
will be lavished upon them. Two 
members of the staff have just re- 
turned from Paris, where they have 
been securing all that is best of 
Napoleonic material. New por- 
traits will be printed, great his: ori- 
cal paintings reproduced, and Castaigne and other modern artists have drawn anew some of 
the great scenes of Napoleon's life for this history, Don't miss it. Besides this THE CEN- 
TURY will print a powerful novel of Italian life by Marion Crawford (beginning in November, 
1894, as does the Napoleon Life), a novelette by Mrs. Burton Harrison, illustrated articles on 
“Washington in Lincoln's Time,” by Noah Brooks, stories by Rudyard Kipling, etc., etc. 
As a special inducement to readers of the Companion not already taking THE CENTURY to 


take it now, we make this 

G RE A I OFFE R a subscriber to or a buyer of THe Cenreey, who will 
~ subscribe to Tue Century for one year from Novem- 

ber, 1895 (the first number of the new volume), will receive, free of charge, in adcition to the subscription, the 

preceding bound yolume of Tux CenTURY, 


A Book of 1000 Paces and 300 ILLUSTRATIONS FREE 


Containing complete serial stories, superbly illustrated articles —a library cf entertain- 
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path, or when the pirates had lain 
off Charles Town Bar. 

But the young clergyman knew 
what it was all about. He had 
ministered often in times of alarm, 


A Veritable By MRS. and he shared now the swelling 
. indignation in the hearts of those 

Happening ARTHUR before him. 

of Colonial GORDON After service there was quite a 

Carolina ROSE. martial gathering outside the church, 

In Five Chapters. Chapter V. 







OLD indeed they found little 

Catharine, and loosed the rope 

that bound her. She was laid upon 

her bed at the schoolmaster’s house, 

and Doctor Mottet bled her, as was 
then the practice of physicians. 

In spite of this she quivered faintly 
back to life, under the brisk rubbing 
administered by Maum Judy from 
the parsonage, and the choking 
drops of wine which Mr. Harleston, 
against the doctor's orders, coaxed 
into her mouth. But she spoke not, 
nor opened her eyes. 

And so, in the early freshness of 
that Sunday morning, she was prop- 
ped about with the cushions of the 
coach from Coming T, and slowly 
borne homeward to 
her mother. There 
were outriders. before 
to bear the tidings. 

When they turned 
into the avenue at 
Kensington, lo! who 
was this that came fly- 
ing down from Ken- 
sington House, with 
her frilled sacque of 
flowered muslin bal- 
looning out behind 
above her satin petti- 
coat, her brown hair 
all unpowdered and 
uncurled, and her 
sweet face white with 
trouble ? 

Who was it before 
whom all made way, 
stopping the coach 
and standing back, 
uncovered, silent and 
sorrowful? Who was 
it that tore open the 
coach door before any 
could aid her, and 
unmindful of those 
standing by, caught 
her first-born to her 
heart, and sobbed 
aloud at that most pit- 
eous spectacle? Who 
was it that, all at once, 
regained her dignity 
and hade them drive 
on to the house, and 
sat and clasped her 
child, and whispered : 

“QO my baby! O 
my Catharine!’ over 
and over, in a voice 
of keenest self -re- 
proach? Who could 
it be but Mistress 
Lydia? 

As they lifted her from the coach, Catharine 
opened her eyes with a frightened look, and 
murmured in a thick and curious voice, ‘‘Dear 
M’sieu’ Dutarque!”’ in a way that 
lump to every throat. Then she spoke no more. 

There was much excitement in the faces of the 
worshippers at Strawberry Chapel that morning. 
The gentlemen oft laid their hands to their short- 
swords with a muttered imprecation. 
armed, according to law, with either a gun ora 
pair of horse-pistols, and young Mr. Garden had 
much ado to hold the attention of his congrega- 
tion through the sixteen heads of his 
excellent discourse. 

The women were all flushed and restless; the 
men could hardly keep their seats, and the chil- 
dren stole awestruck glances through the windows 
toward the graveyard. It was just as when the 





brought a 





Each was 





most 





Yemassees had been on the war- | decided to await results, and let the law take its | 


| course accordingly. 
‘The master of the free school at Charles Town 
“night not be displaced save by act of Assembly, 
but the commissioners of Childbury school had 
full power to act promptly in such a case as this, 
and they would not be long assembling. In the 
meantime, the men of St. John’s would care for 
Monsieur Dutarque after their own fashion while 
waiting the formal action of the commissioners. 
So it came to pass that when the fair began at 
sunrising on the following Tuesday, the 
third Tuesday in May, according to long- 
established custom, it was whispered about. 
that little Catharine Chicken might live, 
after all. But it was also whispered that 
she was palsied and speechless. The brows 
of men grew ominously dark-as the whispers 
grew and spread. 


gathering on Market Square from an upper 
window. There was the wide, striped booth 
where the Court of Piepowder was held, 
to deal justice to the dusty-foot trader— 
pieds poudreur. There were the well-bred 
horses led to and fro to show off their fine 
points; there were the groups of noble black 
cattle that throve so wondrously in the 
woods of Carolina; there were the poultry- 
venders and the venders of game and furs, 
much as on any ordinary market day. 

In addition Monsieur Dutarque could see 
the stalls of those who sold gloves, hand- 





THE PUNISHMENT. 


bling which made each coach a little reception- 
room and filled the shady space beneath the 
live-oaks with 
beaux and belles of St. John’s. To-day the 
women huddled together, and the men stood apart 
in earnest groups with stern and angry looks. 
They had dragged the wretched Dutarques 
from their hiding-place, and confined them in the 
house, with James Macnamara 
keeping watch before the door, cutlass in hand. 
Some hotheads counselled hanging the “praecep- 
tor 






schoolmaster’s 





very rope with which he had bound the child. 
There did seem a sort of poetical justice about 

this proposition; but the people of Carolina were 

law-abiding and faithful subjects of his sacred 


Majesty, K George the Second, and they 









the soft, piquant gossip of the | 


* as they called schoolmasters then, by the | 


the peddlers of pewter, copper or brass household 
utensils, of corks and grindstones, drugs, snuff, 
painters’ colors and gunpowder. These only 
| visited Childbury once in six months. 

The toll-gatherer sat in his accustomed spot 








under a great pecan nut tree,with his clerk beside | 


him, inscribing in a book the names of all buyers 
| and seller: da description of all animals or 
| slaves brought here for sale, while the directors 
of the fair, in their gold lace and cocked hats, 
rode hither and thither amid the throng. 

The schoolmaster could see also the 
tions for the sports of the day, the 
dancing and bear-baiting, the archery and ball- 
| playing; and he could hear the bells of the 
Morrice dancers jingling in the distance, as they 
made ready for their merry doings. 




















prepara- 
vaulting, 








Monsieur Dutarque watched the great. 


He heard also the voice of the crier, calling 
aloud the notice of the time the fair should 
endure, which every one knew quite as well as he 
did, to be until the following Friday. 

Suspicious-looking characters were already 
offering from the large packs they carried fine 
' silks, gold and silver lace, French cambrics, chintz, 
Hyson tea, Dutch linens, fine Flanders lace, and 
other foreign goods—chiefly Spanish, at astonish- 
ingly low prices. The coaches of the neighboring 
gentry, with liveried coachmen driving the fine 
horses, and with crests painted on the side panels, 
thronged the narrow streets; and Monsieur 
Dutarque turned a ghastly yellow as he noted the 
threatening glances lifted toward his window. 

It had been at the close of just such a fair as this, 
in another part of the Province, that Monsieur 
Dutarque had once been arrested for calling a 
neighbor, who had just served with him upon the 
jury, by the contemptuous epithet of “Daffy- 
down-dilly’’—an actionable offence in Carolina. 
But that had been child’s play compared to the 
fate he read in the lowering eyes of these deter- 
mined men. 

Meanwhile, what of Catharine ? 
| That very day she opened her eyes wide and 
| tried to smile at the new baby, but her mouth 
| twisted in a piteous way that half-broke Mistress 
\Lydia’s heart. This Catharine did not know, for 
| to her it seemed that she had entered Paradise. 
| From the moment she had looked up into that 
| beloved face, that she had never thought to see 
| again, she never more could doubt her mother’s 
love. As for the new 
baby—surely it was 
the most wondrous 
thing alive. 

Even Mr. Ball, so 
grand and tall, of 
whom she had been 
jealous and of whom 
she had also stood in 
awe, seemed bent on 
being as kind to her 
as her own never-to- 
be-forgotten father. 
She felt very weak, 
as though she had 
been through a long 
illness, but it was 
very delightful to lie 
still and listen to her 
mother singing. 

This was what Mis- 
tress Lydia sang, ina 
voice like a mocking- 
bird: 


You pretty birds that sit 
and sing 
Amidst the shady val- 
leys, 
Go see "how sweetly 
Phyllis walks 
Within her guarded 
alleys. 
Often she would 
change the tune to 


Send back my long- 
strayed eyes to me 

Which oh! too long have 
dwelt on thee ! 

So Catharine lay 
still and was happy, 
feeling herself wrap- 
ped about with lov- 
ing-kindness. They 
all tried to make her 
forget the terrible or- 
deal through which 
she had passed; but 
happy as she was, 
they could not cure 
the fixed look of 


_ strangely different from the usual social assem- | kerchiefs, stockings, ribands and other fallals, | fright in those bonny eyes of hers. Toward noon 


she frowned a little, made a great effort, and said 
in that new, thick, unnatural voice: 
“Don’t let them hurt poor M’sien’ Dutarque!’? 
Then they knew that she had overheard some of 
the muttered threats of vengeance that had been 
made by all who came to look upon her. 
| By and by she whispered ; “I want my Flyin’. 
| Thus it chanced that a boy rode post-haste to 
Childbury with a note for Mr. Ball. When he 
returned, having withstood all the fascinations of 
the fair, and hastened back as fast as horse’s 
feet could bring him, he had in his pocket a 


cooter, which, if not Flying Childers was, as 
Maum Amey promptly remarked, ‘He ve'y spit’n 
image!” 


This 








Before sunset, 
fay, old Mr. 
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Vilias Ball, in the red velvet cap he always wore, 
rode into Childbury, having driven out from 
Charles Town the day before. 

He was there joincd by all the gentlemen for 
miles around. They all looked very imposing 
and dignified, mounted on their thoroughbreds. 

Then seven of these gentlemen separated from 
the rest, and went into the schoolhouse, where 
they shut themselves up. In the short interval 
of their retirement, Monsieur Dutarque was 
formally deposed, and Childbury school was 
without a master. 

As they emerged once more, Monsieur Dutarque 
slunk, trembling, from the window, for he knew 
that his hour had come. Presently Madame 
Dutarque, sobbing and wz, Was led forth by 
the usher. The gentlemen took off their hats to 
her very politely, and she was Iced down to the 
ferry and put aboard the flat. 

Thon it was Monsieur Dutarque’s turn. 

What sombre eyes met his! 

He cowered abjectly, and pleaded with them 
miserably, in an agony of fright, for he was sure 
they meant to do him to death. An overseer 
stood by with a cowskin whip held ready in his 
hand. Money, who had escaped punishment this 
time, waited, with a beaming face, which yet had 
something fierce about it, to bare the school- 
master’s back to the blow his own hand had so 
often inflicted in days gone by. 

A wotley crowd gathered round. All the idlers 
of the fair were there—the insolyent debtors who, 
secure in immunity from arrest, so long as the 
fair should endure, crept from their hiding-places 
at these times of merrymaking; the roving 
vagrants who had no settled abiding place, but 
roamed through the wilderness, seeking the settle- 
ment where laws should be least burdensome, and. 
food most easily obtained. 

Free persons of color were also there, having 
come out from Charles Town to buy and sell on 
their own account, and the liveried servants of 
the gentry, proud and lazy like the pampered 
meniale of an older aristocracy, yet withal full of 
the wit and the love of humorous excitement that 
belongs to the negro temperament. 

The peddlers from afar were full of curiusity, 
and even the Indians with their fanner baskets 
and their peltry drew near with impassive faces 
to witness the disgrace of the praeceptor. 

What was the hitch in the proceedings? Why 
was the sport so long delayed? The crowd was 
growing impatient, while, fur the schoolmaster, 
an eternity of suspense was dragging its slow 
length along. 

Money glared at him like a wild beast waiting, 
and to the frightened Frenchman the proportions 
of tho overseer seemed truly gigantic. 

A horrible recollection sickened him. It was of 
a slave who had died under just such a lash—vet 
the man who had held it had been small, and not 
possessed of unusual bodily strength! 

There was a universal groan of disappointment 
when young Mr. Ball pushed to the front and said 
a few words gently to the crowd. Then he read 
from a note he held : 

“Catharine hath spoken, to pray the gentlemen 
not to harm Monsieur Dutarque.”* 

Even the schoolmaster looked up with a working 
face, while they who knew and loved Catharine 
looked upon each other, nodding their heads and 
saying, with smiles: 

“Then she can speak again!" 

To Mr. Ball himself, who, by some oversizht, 
had only now received the note from the clerk 
with whom it had been left, at first this seemed a 
fact so great as to swallow up all remembrance of 
what they had meant to inflict upon the cruel 
inaster. But with the rabble it was a different 
thing. There was a pause which. to the waiting 
victim, secmed like the pause the pauther makes 
before he springs. 

In that pause, those among the crowd who 
were capable of fine perceptions were moved by 
the sweetness of that message from the injured 
child. But for the rest, they were simply beasts 
balked of their prey. 

They began to hoot and hiss. Then they saw 
that the gentlemen were holding an earnest con- 
sultation, and that at the cud of it Mr. Balt 
whispered an order in the ear of Money, who 
thereupon hastened off grinning with delight. 
The crowd took heart of grace, realizing that 
something might yet be in store to gratify their 
love of sport. 

It was all managed very swiftly, but Childbury 
has never witnessed such a scene, before or since. 
The schoolmaster was seized by rough hands, 
stripped of his tie-wig and of his long-skirted 
black coat, and tied, face tailwards, on a mule, 
with the very rope with which he had tied the 
child. And here came the drummer-boys of the 
militia companies ! 

Rub-a-dub-dub!  Rub-a-dub-dub! 

A wild rabble followed, throwing stones or 
worse, in spite of the efforts of the gentlemen to 
keep some kind of order. Through all the streets 
of the little town rushed the excited mob, shouting 
derisive epithets, while the drummer-boys beat 





their best, and the mule caught the full spirit of 





the occasion, and Jashed out with his hind-1 
to the great delight of all who came behind. 

Proud Mistress Austin—Catharine’s Aunt Ann 
--leaned from her coach-window and waved her 
kerchief with a face of complacent disdain, while 
her younger sister Elizabeth shrank back in 
terror from the rude and excitins scene. 

So down the steep bluff, until the ferry bout 
was reached, Over the river, across the narrow 
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causeway, and on to the great pine woods went 
Monsieur Dutarque. Afar there followed him 
the booming of the drum, the shrill shouts of 
derision. The schoolmaster knew that never 
“again could he bold up his head in the province of 
. Carolina. j 
"A fair-haired child, who is still old-fashioned in 
, her tastes, and likes the final “And they married H 
and lived happily ever after’’ of the old tales, has ; 
asked ine what became of Catharine. As this is 
!a trne stury, and not fiction, I may perhaps be | 
| pardoned if I quote from an old record before me. | 

“March 10, 1763.—Mrs. Catharine Chicken, 
' and jas and Isaac Ball went down in Mr.) 

Benjm.—Bonneau’s Conno, and he went himself | 
with them to their Uncle Laurens to be anocka- 
lated for ye small-pox."” 

So Catharine lived to grow up, and she not only 
. grew up, but shortly after the date of this old} 
i record, he was married to young Mr. Benjamin | 

Simons, of Middleburg Plantation, Cooper River. 
| Her picture hangs to-day in the house of one of 
her descendants, in Christ Church parish. 

It may be known by the eyes, and by the; 
| pathetic twist in the sensitive mouth. For Cath-! 
arine bore with her to the grave the mark of 
Monsieur Dutarque’s cruelty. But then, you see, 
this marred only her mortal face which long ago 

was dust. bs 

; You will not find Childbury town upon your 
| map, and should you visit to-day the place where 
it stuod, you will see only two tall chimneys, 
which belonged to the tavern, a pile of bricks 
where stuod ‘ye schoole,”” many time-stained 








tombstones, and Strawberry chapel, old and ; 


quaint and tree-begirt, where on winter Sundays 
you may still find assembled many direct descend- 
ants of the determined men who on that bright 
May-day, so long ago, drummed Monsieur 
| Dutarque out of Childbury town. 

The Ea 
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THE CONTENTEO HOUSEWIFE. 


Give me my home, to quiet dear, 
Where hours untold and p ul move; 
So fate ordain [sometimes there 
May hear the voice of him T love. 


Selected, — Amelia Opie. 
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MRS. COLTON’S THANKSGIVING. 


How she scandalized the Neighbors —The Story of her 
Visit and Return. 
“Well, I uever!"’ exclaimed Mrs. Bims. 
“Thanksgivin’ mornin’, too!’ supplemented 
Mrs. Boon. Then both women craned their well- 


| woman can to-day,’ went on the fun-loving giant. 
‘She's awful easy scandalized, even for a woman. 





COMPANION. 
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ness upon her pale face and in her dark, sunken | change made at Chicago, she was safely star, 


eyes, moved briskly about. 
tied up, and a little cape was over her shoulders. 
Occasionally she looked out to see that the wind 
had not changed, so as to drive the snow under 
the porch roof and upon the furniture. Then she 
shook the rugs, and ran out to hang them on the 
fence to air. | 
“A little snow won't hurt "em. "I'will freshen 
‘em,”’ she said. 


Her head was well | toward Boston. 


“Why some women should make such g 





bear ont of it I can't see. But some women ;» 


just geese! 
; with ‘em everywhere, if ‘tisn’t two steps. D... 
‘and Dora never minded it going to schoo} ad 
coming home, and they were always ready 4, 


| times they had, to be sure, when the girls cam: 1, 


Always have to have somebodr t, -, 





visiting somewhere in vacation. And what 


“Good morning, Mrs. Colton!" cried a hearty | visit them back again! 


man’s voice. ‘When'd you get back ?"” | 
Mrs. Colton looked up from her rugs. 


day,’’ she answered, in her high, shrill voice. 


“Yester- | pride, as she remembered her successful straz 
| with all sorts of tasks and problems, which s) 


“Those were good days,” she thought with 








“We weren't looking for you yet,” smiled the | self-sufficient and energetic, had never asked ter 


little woman beside him. 


‘thoughtless daughters to share with her. She did 


Mrs. Colton looked a trifle embarrassed, seeing | not even now know that they bad been extremely 


which Mr. Axby continued ; 


| selfish, and careless of her comfort. Neither ¢;) 


“Aint going to church, eh? There's a seat tu | they know it as they planned to give dear manna 


spare in our wagon.” 

Mrs. Axby, as her husband spoke, looked out 
cordially from her wrappings, her cyes full of 
friendliness. 

For a moment Mrs. Colton looked disturbed. 
To have come home before her time and not to be 
going to church Thanksgiving morning must 
seem strange. Then she recovered herself. 

“Why, no,” she said, ‘not this morning. But 
T'll go along to prayer-meeting to-night, if you'll 
stop.” 

“All right! all right! We'll stop. Well, we 
must be going. It's getting late. Didn't see 
Mrs. Bims and Mrs. Boon riding past, did you?” 

“T just glimpsed ‘em a-turning the corner as I 
was taking out my rocking-chair.” 

The farmer laughed and slapped the reins over 
the backs of his big horses, and they obediently 
swung down the road in a heavy trot. 

“DIL venture they more'n glimpsed her, Mrs. 
Axby,” he said. “And they’re pretty well scan- 
dalized, too, 1 shouldn't wonder.”” Then the little 
woman and her big husband exchanged a merry 
smile. 

“Mrs. Bims'll look about as solemn as a fat 





Eb, Mrs. Axby ?” 
“Judge not,"’ quoted Mrs. Axby, softly. 


a long rest. 
At Boston Dora met ber and took her, w¢ 


! home, but by the next train to that point on the 


sea-shore where she was spending the summer, 
How Mrs. Colton had lived through that mont 
of idleness she could now hardly tell. Nothirs 
to do, day in and day out, but to stroll abvnt, tp 
drive with Dora, to chat with Dora's friends, and 
to eat and sleep. 

Dora soemed to enjoy it. She had always ben 
a rosy, happy girl. In this kind of life her mss 


; and happiness seemed to continue to thrive, and 


so Mrs. Colton tried to be satistied. Only wan 
till they got back to town the first of September! 

There must be a great many things to do in 
Dora's beautifal home. She liked to think of it, 
size and beauty. There must be so many thing 
to be done in such a place. 

The first of September came, and they went 
back to Boston. There were a great many things 
to be done in Dora's beautiful home, bat there 


‘ were competent servants to do them all, and Dora 
| had plenty of time to go jaunting abut. 


Mrs. Colton had always been greatly interested 
in missionaries. So Dora took her to Plymouth 
to see the graves of the Judson family, and the 
inscription to Adomiram Judson on the old Burial 
Hill. While she was at Plymouth Mrs, Cotton 


| saw The Rock, anc all the antiquities of Pilerim 


“Is that meant for me a-judging Mrs. Bims, or ; Hall. 


for Mrs. Bims a-judging Mrs. Coulton?" and he, 
looked quizzically at her. 
“Both, I think,” in a tone slightly reproving. 
“IT shall profit by it, Mrs. Axby. 
"bout Mrs. Bims ? 





‘of a new affection that the preacher told us of! 


Another day they went to Concord, anotber to 


: Mount Auburn cernetery; and many other dass 


tu all sorts of interesting places—the Old South 


But how! Church, Bunker H ill, The Museum of Fine Arts, 
Talk of the expulsive power | Faneuil Hall and the old State Honse. 


Steadily, on all @hese excursions, Mrs. Coiton 


This is the same thing; works the same way. followed in her hamdsome daughter's wake, aod 
Ul venture Mrs. Colton’s furniture a-airing on ‘looked and admired and pondered. She lovked 





muffled heads to one side, as they sat on the high | the porch'll make Mrs. Bins plumb forget all her | at everything to wh ich Dora called ber attention, 


wagon-seat, to gaze ut a house they were passing. 
It was a small house by the ruadside, with its 
windows and dvors all wide open. Moving to 


angular elderly woinan. Already, in spite of the 
falling snow, some furniture was onton the porch, 


cushion. 


“inercies.”” 
“Mr. Axby !? 


she admired what Dora adinired, and she yon 
dered ways and imecans for getting hold of s 


“Yes’m, but you see Mrs. Bims and Mrs. | broom and dustpan, if only for long enough» 
and fro could be seen the figure of a tall andj Colton ’most made me forget I was going to| go over her own room. 


chureh.’® 


But a servant took care of Mrs. Colton’ row, 


It was on the first of August that Mrs. Colton | Dora wished ber navther to have a perfect rt. 
and Mrs. Bims and Mrs. Boon, looking back as had lucked her front door and followed her small ' Disliking housework herself, she could not ande- 
they turned the corner, saw Mrs. Colton carry “trank as it went down the short front walk in the , stand how any one could regard it otherwise than 
out the big rocking-chair with its pagehwork strong arms of Mr. Axby, to find a place at the as a disagreeable duty. 


back of his two-seated spring wagon. His wife, 


One thing the rest-paimpered mother could anc 


“Them cities is turrible demoralizin’, I've | had sat beside him then as now, but then the did do; she secretly bought a square of cheese 
always heard, and now I believe it,” said Mrs. | sammer day had permitted all the glories of her® cloth and a chainvis skin, and over and over, with 


Bims, with conviction. 


“Looks like she was gvin’ to do a general | 


cleanin’,’* observed Mrs. Buon, speculatively. 
Mrs. Bims touched up the horses. It was her 


| best bonnet and charch suit to appear. 

The occasion was fitting, for Mrs. Colton was 

‘about to become a traveller. Her two daughters 
were well and happily married, one living in 


her door locked, she surreptitiously dusted aml 
polished every bit of woud and brass in her row. 

“She's wonderful nate, is the mistress’s mother.” 
said the maid. “‘Niver a speck o° dust can I te 


wagon. Mrs. Boon was her neigbbor, and they | Chicago, the other in Boston, and each claimed a sayin’ wid the two eyes av me whiniver I go into 


were going to church together to give thanks for 

mercies received, accurding to the general custom 

of the neighburhood. 
“I don't believe M 





* Colton ever missed on 
Thankegivin’ mornin’ before in her life.” resumed 
Mrs. Bims, after a brief reflective silence. “She 
never had no sickness in her family, leastways 
not at this time o° vear,—her husband died in the 
spring,—and she never had to miss. I'm willin’ 
to excuse when there's cause for excusin’, bnt if 








there's any canse for excusin’ this morning, 1} 


don’t see it. Do you, Mis’ Boon?” 

«No-o,”" answered Mrs. Boon, meditatively. 
“I was just a-rannin’ everything through m 
" mind to see if I could find one. but appariently— 
. 1 say appariently—there aint none that I’ve 
discovered yet." 

“Anybody that's able to lug out that chair in 
her arms is able to go to church,” said Mrs. 
| Bims, decisively. “It's them demoralizin’ cities 
| where she's been a-sojournin’, as you might say, 
the last four months. Chicago, now, is full of 
Bohemians and all sorts o' foreigners, and for- 
eigners don’t keep Thanksgivin’. Boston I don't 
know so inch about, but no doubt there's 
, foreigners there. ‘There's foreigners pretty much 
every Where uow, except to their own homes where 
they belong.” 

“That's su." agreed Mrs. Boon. 


“L should think their owu countries would be | 
continued Mrs. * 


gettin’ sparse o' popilation, 
Bims, “so many of ‘em comin’ to our shores. and 
bringin’ their own ways with ‘em, too. 
see with our own eyes what mixin’ and minglin’ 
with ‘em ha» done fur Mis’ Colton. As good and 
particular a woman as ever stepped no longer 
than four months ago, and now look at her!" 

©A-luggin’ out her furnitare on Thankssivin’ 
mornin’, and with snow a-flyin’ thick at that!’ 
Mrs. Boon hastened to put in, as if the thought 
of it gave her pain. 

“And stayin’ home from church tu do it!” 
added Mrs. Bins, severely. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Colton, with a look of happi- 





Well, we; 


| two months’ visit from her mother. Mrs. Colton ; 
would pass through Chicago without stopping, 
Daisy being off somewhere for the summer, and 


| she would go straight on to Boston, where Dora until now. 


awaited her. 

Mrs. Axby, who had travelled very little. 
thought of the terrors of check-roums, ticket- 
offices and omnibuses, and regarded her friend 
with awe, for Mrs. Colton was goingalone. Mrs. 
Colton would have almost regarded herself with 
awe if she had had time. 
busy to think of it. 

Her farm she had rented since her husband's 
death, but she had reserved her small house and 
several acres around it. And house, garden and 
poultry kept her busy and coutented, for she had 
, hardly known an {dle day in all her sixty years. 


poor man, it had taken economy and managing 


tend her room.” 

Mrs. Colton had never cared to read very much, 
nor had there been any time in her life for reading 
With the latest book on her lap, she 
would sit by the hour and wonder about Daisy’: 
house. 

By this time her dreams of Daisy's kitebeu 
began to fade. She remembered, now that she 
thought of it, that Daisy, as a girl, had always 
disliked a kitchen. Still she hoped that she misht 


But she had been too | be able to discover something nseful to do in her 


younger daughter's home. 

She found herself, as the firat of October dew 
near, solacing herself with the thought that very 
likely Daisy was not nearly as well situated a» 
Dora. So it was a cheerful-faced woman whe 
bade gool-by to an elegant home to go with 2 


Married rather late in life, and to a comparatively | ever-lightening heart to one far more elegant. 


Her heart sank with disappointment whet 


to keep her girls well clothed, and to give them | Daisy's carriage stopped, and she glanced almost 


the accomplishments and diplomas she coveted | piteously at the fine mansion before whieh the 


for them. 


But-she had succeeded. And Daisy at twenty- herself affectionately led her to th 
five and Dora at twenty-seven had married men , apartment that was to be her own, shi 
She knew they had fine ; down. 


of wealth and position. 
| homes. How fine she was going to sec. 
| “Thanks: 





| the town two iniles away. “Thirticth of Novem- | 
ber. I s'pose you'll be home "bout then ?” 





T must spend that day with her,” she replied. 
Her heart felt warm to think of working with 
Daisy in Daisy's kitchen, ¢ 





to think of poor Dora left to get along alone as 
best she could. 


“Will you write to me?’ ventured little Mrs. | endured it patiently until the w 
Axby, standing on tiptoe as the train began to) giving. 


move. 
| “1 surely will, * replicd Mrs. Colton, wit 
| head out of the window. 

| There was nothing so very dreadful about 
j travelling alone, Mrs. Colton decided, when, the 


iving comes lato this year,” remarked daughter. “The journey has been too mach 
‘Mr. Axby, when the horses were swinging off to, her. She must have perfect rest. 


Mrs. Colton smiled. “I expect Daisy'll think Together they drove on the boul 


ucting all sorts of | busy continually in enjoying th 
Thanksgiving dainties, and she almost felt guilty | restiug from their enjoyments that 


nt. But when Daisy 
ne luxurious 
e quite broke 





coachman assisted her to alig 


aren he 
“Poor mamma is overtired,” thought ie 


i it 

Two or three days of intolerable eS 

by, and then Daisy judged her mother big ie 
jevards and iD 


ping in the big stores 
ed visits, and they were 
emselves and 
they might be 


parks. They went shop 
they received and return 


ready for more. 


be 
It was @ dreadful life to Mrs. Colton, but 


eek before Tht 
: 0 
‘Then on Friday morning, ee 
courage to say, “Daisy, I’m going hom 
hier | Tuesday evening.” oWhy, 


“Before Thanksgiving!” cried Dalsy. 
mamma!" ; 
“Tam,” insisted Mrs. Colton, firmly. 
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Daisy looked at her. She knew from past 
experience that there was no use in opposing her 
mother when her face wore that determined 
expression. 

«I'm very sorry,’’ she said. 


“*So ain I,” responded the mother. ‘Sorry to 
Gisappoint vou, but I must go.” 
So on Tuesday evening she went. Westward 


rolled the train until three hundred miles and 
more were between it and Chicago, and Mrs. 
Colton alighted once more at Wennot. 


It was early morning, for she had come on the His Native Towa and Neighborhood. — Warwickshire. — : 


flier, and the air was chill, though not very cold. 
How delightful the little old depot looked! 
She was so tired of magnificent buildings. What 


a relicf to have no officious coachman to lead her England as long ago as the time of Shakespeare. 


to a fine carriage, but instead, to walk herself, 
independently, to the open door of the little, old 
lYambering ‘bus! She put on her spectacles hastily, 
as the driver climbed to his seat and gathered up 
his lines. 

She inust look sharply to read all the signs, 
and note what changes had taken place in those 
awful four months. 


THE YOUTH’S CO 


“1 didn’t see any foreigners to speak of,” replied 


MPANION. 


We cannot doubt that the youthful Shakespeare 
Mrs. Colton, innocently. was familiar with the locality. Warwick and 
| Winniam Zacuany Grapwin. | Kenilworth were probably the only baronial 
castles he had scen before he went to London; 
| 





—_— e- — and whatever others he may have seen later in 
life, these must have continued to be his ideal 
SHAKESPEARE, THE BOY. castles as in his boyhood. 


It is not likely that he was ever in Scotland, 
and when he described the castle of Macbeth, the 
picture in his mind's eye was doubtless Warwick 
or Kenilworth, more likely the former than the 
latter; for 


By Professor W. J. Rolfe. 


In Four Parts.—Part 1. 


Warwick and Kenilworth Castles. — Coventry and 


| Tis castle hath @ pleasant seat; the air 

Stratford. | Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself, 
Unto our gentle senses, 
‘This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By is loved inansionry, that the heuven's © 
mells wooingly here; no jutty, frie: 

Buttress, nor coign of vantago, but this bird 





The county of Warwick was called the heart of ! 
ath 








Indeed, it was his 


i i Hath made his pendent bed anu procreant cradle. 
r friend, Michael Where they most breed and haunt I have observed 
ee Drayton, born the The air is delicate. 


year before him- | 
self, who first call- 
ed it so. In his 
“Poly -Olbion”’ 
(1613) Drayton re- / 


Saint Mary's church at Warwick was also 
standing then—the most interesting church in 
Warwickshire next to Holy Trinity at Stratford. 
It was burned in 1694, but the beautiful choir 
and the magnificent lady chapel, or Beauchamp 








fairy-land should recur to his memory and blend 
with the creations of his fancy ? 

| The road from Warwick to Kenilworth is one 
of the loveliest in England; and that from Kenil- 
worth five miles further on to Coventry is acknow- 

| ledged to be the most beautiful in tho kingdom; 
yet it is only a different kind of beauty from the 
other, ax that is from the beauty of the road 
between Warwick and Stratford.* 

Till you reach Kenilworth you have all the 

varieties of charming rural scenery—hill and 
dale, field and forest, river-bank and village, hall 
and castle and church, grouping themselves in 
lever onanaine pictures of beauty and grandeur; 
i and now you come to a straight road for nearly 
tive miles, bordered on both sides by a double line 
! of stately elms and sycamores, as impressive in its 
‘regularity as the preceding stretch had been in 
| its kaleidoscopic mutations. 

This magnificent avenue with its overarching 

; foliage brings us to Coventry, no mean city in 
our day, but retaining only a remnant of its 
‘ancient glory. In the time of Shakespeare it 


| was the third city in the realm, the “Prince’s 


“J was getting numb and wicked,’’ she told } 
herself, as the "bus rattled along almost pitching | 
her from her seat. ‘I didn't have it in my heart 


fers to his native 
county as “That 
shire which we the ; 


Chapel, fortunately escaped the flames, and we | Chamber,” as it was called, unrivalled in the 
see them to-day as Shakespeare doubtless saw | splendor of its monastic institutions, “full of 
them, except for the monuments that have since | associations of regal state and chivalry and high 


to be thankful for anything any more. I bad to 
come home; and maybe by to-morrow I can get 
worked up to feel thankful. ‘There's nothing 
happened to the grain oftices while I was gone 
anyway. They’re just as they were.” 

The "bus was turning the corner now, and they 
were very near the leading hotel. Here Mrs. 
Colton would be obliged to stop for breakfast. 
‘Then she would go a block east to the square, and 
wait in one of the stores to watch her chance out 
home. 

There was just one of her neighbors in that 
day. Luckily she found him, and he very gladly 
took her and her trunk with him. 

“If I'm not thankful to-morrow ‘twill be the 
tirst Thanksgiving day of my life when I wasn't,” 
she thought, as her little house came in sight, its 
front yard littered with fallen leaves. Her 
neighbor was not at all loquacious, so she had 
plenty of time to think. He had not even asked 
her how she came to reach home sooner than she 
had expected. He had simply expressed his 
pleasure at seeing her again. 

‘ wonder if I shall be thankful to-morrow. 1 
am 80 tired,” she said that night as she fell 
asleep. 

The next morning she woke late. She rose, 
and lighted the fire for herself in her chilly house, 
and as she shivered, she thought of the farnacec- 
heated mansion on the lake. 

“I believe | am just a little thankful,” she said. 

She spread her plain white cloth herself. She 
brought out her own dishes of common queen's 
ware. She heard her own teakettle sing. She 
lifted the lid and peered within to see if the water 
bubbled before she made her coffee. 

“I'm getting a little more thankful,” she said. 

Breakfast over, and every scrap eaten that she 
bad left in her lunch-basket, she walked about. 
She let in the light. She saw the dust settled 
thick over everything. She saw her broom and 
dustpan in their accustomed places, and she 
realized that there was no one to do a stroke of 
work in the house but herself. 

“I am thankful!’ she cried out. “Il am 
thankfol! Oh, I thank the Lord that I can be 
thankful once more!" 

All through the Thanksgiving service time, 
while her neighbors rested in the sanctuary, she 







The Ruins of Kenilworth Castle. 


swept and dry dusted and wet dusted and polished, 
“like a heathen,” as Mrs. Bims thought, who, in 
her mind’s eye, saw her do it. 

That night at prayer-meeting, whither she had 
gone with the Axbys nestled down in the com- 
fortable depths of the bob-sled, Mrs. Colton’s pale 
face shone as she rose in her accustomed place to 
speak. 

“I feel to thank the Lord for all Ilis mercies," 
she simply said. 

“Y’m afeard Mis’ Colton comes precious near 
to bein’ a hypocrite,” commented Mrs. Bims to 
herself, self-rightcously. “Why wasn't she out 
tochurch this morning, if she was so thankful 2" 

When the meeting was over, and her old friends 
were gathering about her to welcome her home, it 
was Mrs. Bims who pointedly remarked : 

“L think the worst thing about these cities is 
the mixin’ and the minglin’ with foreigners with 
their heathenish ways. Don't vou, Mis’ Colton?” 








been added. 

He saw in the choir the splendid tomb of 
Thomas Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, 
and in the chapel 
the grander tomb of 
Richard Beauchamp, 
unsurpassed in the 
kingdom, except by 
that of Henry VII. in 
‘Westminster Abbey. 
the eastern, west- | He looked, as we 
ern and southern | do, on the full-length 
shores of the is- | figure of the earl, re- 
j land; but it is | cumbent in armor of 

no less appropriate . gilded brass, under * 
: with reference to: the herse of brass 
its historical, romantic and poetical associations. | hoops also gilt; his 
Drayton, whose rhymed geography in the | hands elevated in 
“Poly-Olbion”’ is rather prosaic and tedious, . prayer, the garter on 
attains a kind of genuine inspiration when, in’ his left knee, the 
his thirteenth book, he comes to describe , swan at his head, the 

Brave Warwick that abroad so long advanced her Bear, ; 8riffin and bear at his feet. 


Hy her illustrious Karls renowned everywhere; he 
Above her neighboring shires which always bore her | He read, as we read, in tli 


ead. ‘inscription on the cornice of the 
The verse catches something of the music of | sepulchre how this *‘most worship- 
the throstle and the merle, of the woosel “with ; full knight decessed full christenly 
golden bill" and the nightingale with her tender | the last day of April the year of 
strains, as he tells of these Warwickshire birds, | oure Lord God 1439, he being at that 
and of the region with ‘flowery bosom brave" | time lieutenant general and governor 
where they breed and warble; but in Shakespeare | of the realme of Fraunce,”’ and how 
the same birds sing with a finer music. his body was brought to Warwick, 
Warwickshire is the heart of England, and the | and “laid with full solemn exequies 
country within ten miles or so of the town of. in a fair chest made of stone in this church” 
Warwick may be called the heart of this heart. | on the fourth day of October. - “honoured be God 
On one side of this circle are Stratford and therefor.”’ 
Shottery and Wilmcote,—the home of Shake- And young Shakespeare looked up, as we do, 
speare’s mother, —and on the other are Kenilworth | at the exquisitely carved stone ceiling, and at the 
and Coventry. great east window, which still contains the 
In Warwick itself is the venerable castle of its | original glass, now almost four and a half 
earls—‘“that fairest monument,” as Scott calls it, | centuries old, with the portrait of Earl Richard 
“of ancient and chivalrous splendor which yet | kneeling in armor with upraised hands. 
remains uninjured by time.” The tomb of Robert of Dudley, who died in 
The'earlier description written by the veracions | 1584, with the lovely figure of a child seven or 
Dugdale almost two hundred and fifty years ago | eight years old, may have been seen by Shake- 
is true. It is still ‘‘not only a place of great | speare when he returned to Stratford in his latter 
strength, but extraordinary delight; with most | years, and also the splendid monument of bis 
pleasant gardens, walls, and thickets such as this | father, the great Earl of Leicester, who died in 


heart of England | 
well may call." 
The form of the, 
expression seems 
toimply that it was , 
original with him. 
It was doubtless 
suggested by the 
central situation of | 
the county, about 
equidistant from 











part of England can hardly parallel; so that now | 1588. 
it 1s the most princely sea that is within But in the poet’s youth this famous nobleman 
the midland parts of this realm.’” was living in the height of his renown and pros- 
The castle was old in Shakespeare's day. | perity at the Castle of Kenilworth, five miles 
away, in enlarging and beautifying which he had 
spent the enormous sum of sixty thousand pounds 
—three hundred thousand dollars, equivalent to 
more than two millions now. 

Scott, in his novel of ‘‘Kenilworth,’’ describes 
the castle, with no exaggeration of romance—for 
exaggeration would hardly be possible—as it was 
then. Its very gate-house, still standing com- 
plete, was, as Scott says, ‘equal in extent and 
superior in architecture to the baronial castle of 
many a northern chief;"* but this was the mere 
portal of the majestic structure enclosing seven 
acres with its walls, the rains of which are to-day 
the most stupendous of their kind to be seen in 
the British Isles. 

There were great doings at this castle of Kenil- 
worth in 1575, when Shakespeare was eleven 
years old, and the good people from-all the 
country roundabout thronged to witness them. 
Then it was that Queen Elizabeth was entertained 
by Robert Dudley, and from July 9th to July 27th 
there was a succession of holiday pageants in the 
most sumptuous and elaborate style of the day. 





Cwsar’s Tower, so called, though not built, 


at tradition alleged, by the mighty Julius, dated 
back to an unknown period; and Guy’s Tower, 
named in honor of the redoubted Guy of War- 
wick, the hero of so many legendary exploits, John Shakespeare, as a well-to-do ‘citizen of 
was built in 1394. | Stratford, would be likely to see something of 

No doubt the general appearance of the build- | that stately show, and it is not improbable that 
ings was more ancient in the sixteenth century | he took his son William with him. The deserip- 
| than it is to-day, for they had been allowed to | tion in the “Midsummer Night's Dream” of 
become somewhat dilapidated; and it was not 
until the reign of James I. that they were repaired 
and embellished, at enormous expense, and made 
the stately fortress and mansion that Dugdale 
describes. 

But the castle would be no Jess beautiful for 
situation, though it were fallen to ruin like the | 
neighboring Kenilworth. The rock on which it | 
‘stands, washed by the Avon, would still be there, 
the park would still stretch its woods and glades 
along the river, and all the natural attractions 
of the noble estate would remain. 





@ mermaid on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 


appears to be a reminiscence of certain features 
of the Kenilworth pageant. The minstrel Arion 
figured there on a dolphin’s back, singing of 
course; and Triton, in the likeness of a mermaid, 
commanded the waves to be still. 

When Shakespeare was writing that early play, 
with its scenes in fairy-land, what more natural 
‘than that visit whieh he inay have made in 
| youth to what must then have seemed veritable 









Warwick Castle. 


events.” 

In 1397 Coventry had been the scene of the 

famous hostile meet- 

ing between Henry 

Bolingbroke, Duke 

of Hereford, after- 

ward Henry IV.,and 

Thomas Mowbray, 

Duke of Norfolk, 

which Shakespeare 

bas immortalized in 

his “Richard 11." 

Later Henry IV. 
held more than one 
parliament here, and 
the city was often 
visited and honored 
with many marks of 

favor by Henry VI. 
and his queen, as also by 
Richard III., Henry VI1., 
Elizabeth and James 1. 

Coventry, moreover, 
played an important part 
in the history of the 
English Drama. It was 
renowed for the religious 
plays performed by the 
Grey Friars of its great 
monastery, and kept up, 
though with diminished 
pomp, even after the dis 
solution of their estab- 
lishment. It was not until 1580 that these 
pageants were entirely suppressed; and Shake- 
speare, who was then sixteen years old, may 
have been an eye-witness of the latest of them. 

When the boy Shakespeare saw them—if he 
did see them—they were played by the different 
guilds, or associations of tradespeople. Thus the 
Nativity and the Offering of the Magi, with the 
Flight into Egypt and the Slaughter of the 
Innocents, were rendered by the company of 
Shearmen and Tailors; the Smiths’ pageant was 
the Crucifixion; that of the Coppers was the Res- 
urrection ; and so on. 

The account-books of the guilds are still extant, 
with charges for helmets for Herod and gear for 
his wife, for a beard for Judas and the rope to 
hang him. In the accounts of the Drapers, 
whose pageant was the Last Judgment, we find 
outlays for a “link to set the world on fire,” 
“the barrel for the earthquake,"’ and kindred 
stage ‘‘properties."* 

Shakespeare has allusions to these and similar 
old plays showing that he knew them by report if 
he had not seen them. 

Historical pageants, not Biblical in subject, 
were also familiar to the good people of Coventry 
acentury at least before the dramatist was born. 
“The Nine Worthies,” which he has burlesqued 
in ‘*Love’s Labor's Lost,”’ was acted there before 
Henry VI. and his queen in 1455. The original 
text of the play has been preserved, and portions 
of Shakespeare's travesty seem almost like a 
parody of it. 

But we must not linger in the shadow of the 
“three tall spires’? of Coventry, nor make more 
than a passing allusion to the legend of Godiva, 
which Tennyson has put into verse. It was an 
old story in Shakespeare’s time, if, indeed, it had 
not been dramatized, like other chapters in the 
mythic annals of the venerable city. 

Returning to Warwick, and travelling eight 
miles on the other side of the town, we come to 
Stratford. By one of the two roads we may take 
we pass Charlecot Hall and Park, associated 
with the tradition of Shakespeare's deer-poaching 
|—a fine old mansion, seen across a breadth of 
fields dotted with tall elms. 

Stratford lies on a gentle slope declining to the 
| Avon, its banks here shaded by venerable willows, 
which the poet may have had in mind when he 
painted the scene of poor Ophelia’s death : 


There is a willow grows aslant the brook 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream, 


The deseription could have been written only 
by one who had observed the reflection of the 











iar story of two Englishinen who 
h was the finest walk in England, 
one named the walk frou 
y, and the other that from Coy 

fow the umpire decided the ease is 






Atter thi y 
Stratford to Coy 
entry to Stratford. 
| not recorded 
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over which they hung. And I cannot help believing 
that Shakespeare was mindful of the Avon when 
in faraway London he wrote that singularly 
musical simile of the river in one of his earliest 
plays, “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” so aptly 
does it give the characteristics of the Warwick. 
shire stream: 


The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know’st, being stopp'd, impatiently doth rage; 
But when his fair course fs ot hindered, 

He makes sweet music with the enami 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage: 

And so by many winding nooks he strays 

With willing sport to the wild ocean. 

Then let me go and hinder not my course: 

T'll be as patient as a gentle strean 

And make a pastime of each weary step, 

Til the last step have brought me to ny love; 

And there I'll rest, as after much turmoil, 

A blessed soul doth iu Elysium, 

The river cannot now be materially different 
from what it was three hundred years ago, but the 
town has changed a good deal. I fear that we 
might not have enjoyed a visit to it in that olden 
time as we do in these latter days. 

It is not pleasant to learn that the poet’s father 
was fined for maintaining a sterquinarium, which 
being translated from the Latin is dung-heap, in 
front of his house in Henley Street—now, like the 
other Stratford streets, kept as clean as any 
cottage-Joor m the town—and we have ample 
evidence that the general sanitary condition of the 
place was very bad. John Shakespeare would 
probably not have been fined if his sterquinarium 
had been behind his house Instead of before tt. 

Stratford, however, was no worse in this respect 
than other English towna. The terrible plagues 
that devastated the entire land in those “good old 
times” were the natural result of the unwholesome 
habits of life everywhere prevailing—ererythere, 
for the mansions of noblemen and the palaces of 
kings were as filthy as the hovels of peasants. 

The rushes with which royal presence.chamber 
and banquet-hall were strewn tn place of carpets 
were not changed until they had become too 
unsavory for endurance. Meanwhile disagreeable 
odors were overcome by burning perfumes—of 
which practice we have a hint in “Much Ado 
About Nothing’ in the reference to “smoking a 
musty room.” 

But away from these musty rooms of great men’s: 
houses, and the foul streets and lanes of towns, 
field and forest and river-bank were as clean and 
sweet as now. The banished duke in “As You 
Like It” may have had other reasons than he gives 
for preferring life in the Forest of Arden to that of 
the court from which he had been driven; and 
Shakespeare's delight in out-of-door life may have 
been intensitled by his experience of the house in 
Henley Street, with the reeking pile of filth at the 
front door. 

His poetry fg everywhere full of the beauty and 
fragrance of the flowers that bloom in and about 
Stratford; and the wonderful accuracy of his 
allusions to them—their colors, their habits, their 
time of blossoming, everything concerning them— 
shows how thoroughly at home he was with them, | 
how intensely he loved and studied them. | 


(To be continued.) { 
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ON YORKSHIRE CLIFFS. 
| 


As Egg-Gathering Expedition.—Canght in the Bight of a 
Rope. t 


Tn a late English paper which now lies before me 
T see an account of the Yorkshire Cliff-Climbeys, a 
class of adventurers who had, I supposed, disap. 
peared entirely since I left England, thirty-three 
yenrs ago. Their trade was considered a dreadful | 
one then. It was thought that safer employments 
would soon draw all men from it; and yet it 
appears that it {3 still pursued quite as generally | 
and in precisely the same way as when I was ay 
cliff-climber myself. I 

Perhaps the readers of The Youth's Companion 
may be interested in some account of the industry | 
and of the strange adventure which caused me to, 
foreake It. | 

At Flamborough and Bempton the cost of York- 
shire consists of chalk cliffs, which are worn by 
sea and storm into shapes like giante’ castles, with 
towers, buttresses, ledges and porches on a great 
scale. Here innumerable sea-birds—razors, puffins 
and kittiwakes, with guillemots outnumbering all 
the others—lay their eggs during May, June and 
July. 

Those of the guillemot were considered a special 
delicacy in my time. It appears that they now 
command very high prices for the tables of the 
wealthy. Therefore the young men of that coast 
continue to risk thelr lives in robbing the birds. 

The method in which we used to work was 
precisely that which I find described as prevailing 
to-day. Four men formed a gang, consisting of three 
haulers and a climber. The climber dangles from 
the cliff at the end of a rope. He has in his hand | 
another rope with which he signals to the haulers 
above, and their duty is to let him down, stop his 
descent or pull him up, according to his directions. 

When a man is very expert at climbing and egg. 
gathering, he sticks to that part all the time, but it' 
often happens that this, the dangerous work, is 
taken in turns by the four partners, who share the 
eggs equally. 

It must have been about the middle of July that 
I went with Robert Floyd, John Wilson and Peter 
Overton to a cliff head between Flamborough and 
Bempton, on a morning of strong wind—which ts 
the best weather for egg-gathering, probably 
because the guillemots are not then so fond of 
flying, but stay at home and lie In such shelter as 
they find convenient. 

We had made everything ready the day before, 
and went promptly to work, though both Wilson 
and Overton seemed unusually heavy and sleepy. 
They bad, in fact, been drinking heavily the night 
before, and had sought to quench the morning’« 
hot thirst with a quantity of beer. But we four 
had been accustomed to working together for three 
scagons at the perllous trade, and it never entered 
into either Floyd’s head or mine that we could not 
depend safely on our drowsy young comrades. 

Floyd was to do the climbing. He put his legs 
through two broad, trouser-like loope of leather, 


a”) fy 


| paying out. 


_THE YOUTHS 


shoulders he had a bag for egge, und these were 


sway too freely and cause the eggs to break. The 
mouths of the bags were in front of his shoulders, 
so that he could reach into each with the opposite 
hand and put the eggs down softly. 





“1 tried to call them.” 


Floyd had a flat wooden scoop tn his right hand, | 
and a small net, like an angler’s landing net, in 
the left. The scoop was for drawing the eggs off 
the ledges into the net, from which he transferred 
them to the bags. The loops tn which his legs 
rested were so broad, and so strapped to the rope, 
that he could sit securely upright in them. 

Now to understand what happened to me it is | 
uvecessary to know how the climber'’s rope was 
secured. It ran over a grooved pulley wheel fixed 
on an iron stake that was driven deeply into the 
chalk at the very edge of the cliff. From there the 
rope ran back about fifty feet to another pulley. | 
Under this it went, and behind that it was held by 
the haulers, two at a time usually. 

Farther inland the extreme end of the rope was 
secured to a stake. Finally, one of the baulers 
always held the small signal rope which ran 
loosely over the flat, and over the cliff to the 
clmber's hand. 

About seventy feet below the edge of the cliff 
was a good place for eggs—a ledge of varying 
width and conformation. Along this the climber 
could walk for fifty feet tu both sides, and by al 
little work with his hands could reach a longer 
ledge, also much frequented by guillemots. 

We knew that Floyd would probably be on the 
ledge for half an hour or more. So when his 
weight left the rope and he gave us the signal to 
pay out slack, we did so freely, expecting him to 
signal for the slack to be hauled in when he might 
intend to give us his weight again, and descend 
lower or come up with his eggs. 

Thejfleld in which we sat by the loose rope was 
one of clover stubble, and there was a stack of the 
lately cut hay not fifty fect from us. To this 
Wilson and Overton went and lay down, telling me 
to call to them whenever Floyd should give the 
signal. To their departure I had no objection. [ 
was not drowsy; they were. 


round my waist, which was protected by a broad, 
thick leather belt such as one hauler always wore. 
The purpose of this belt ts to protect the clothing 
and waist of the innermost hauler, who, when the 
climber is dangling, winds the rope around his 
body to give himself more case and security tn 


I was the inner hauler that day, and kept the 
rope round my waist half-unconsclously, just to be 
ready, but not expecting any disaster. It was said 
climbers had been known to slip and fall to the 
end of their slack, sometimes breaking the rope 
and falling to death below. But this was mere 
tradition. 

Probably twenty minutes passed before Floyd 

signalled to haul in slack. As soon as he did so I 
began to haul in, passing the looge rope easily 
round my body as [ took it in, and at the same time 
calling to Wilson and Overton. But they had 
fallen fast asleep in the lee of the haystack. The 
high wind was from them to me, and shout as I 
would, T could not make them hear. 
After becoming convinced of this, 1 said to 
myself that I would haul in till Floyd gave the 
signal that he was immediately beneath the outer 
pulley and wished to descend or ascend. Then I 
would secure the rope about the pulley stake, go 
to the stack, and awaken my fellow-haulers by 
pushing and shaking them. 





COMPANION. 


white underside of the willow-leaves in the water | that were fastened to our main rope, and 80 went | benenth the pulley, the rope before me suddenly | not fill the pot completely. A space must ix 

dangling down the precipice. Over each of his | tightened, whizzed round the pulley, clutched hard 

about ny waist, pulled me violently forward, and 

tied together behind him so that they would not | drew my body against the small iron wheel with 
) such force that L was terribly hurt, and uttered a 

cry of agony. 


even before I shrieked that Floyd had fallen fully 
| twenty feet. 





| some things may grow all summer in the ground, | 
. So I sat behind the pulley with the signal rope tn | 
my hand, and the inner slack of the main rope | 
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het 
| for water between the surface of the sol! andy 
rim of the pot, seldom less than half an inch dre; 

and in the larger pots, often an foch or m., 

This is important, and trouble ensue: it 
, disregarded. 

The soil should be moist, neither too dry nor, 
wet; either extreme is bad. A good test, and om 
which will prove the goodness of the compos j.., 
take up a handful, and squeeze it hard. If ita. 
apart immediately on removing the pressure, 
too dry, If it remains compact, It 15 too wet. hg 
if by a gentle poke it separates slowly, you a. 
be sure that it fa a good mixture, and proper; 
dampened. 

After potting, put the plants in a close, warm a} 
shady place, and give them a good watering, Dey 
a watering-pot with a fine nose, wetting the lear. 
as well asthe soll. If they wilt, do not give more 
water at the roots unless the soll le dry, but ton 
may spray the leaves, and dampen the floor tp 
create a molst atmosphere. 

Expose them to sunlight gradually early in te 
morning, and late In the afternoon at first; atte 
three or four days the shade may be entire: 
removed. Carefully avoid draughts during thi. 

fuint ery of horror | period, and pay particular attention to giving then 
which came up over the cliff to | water. Let me say again, Do not water at the rou. 
my ears. Then, with the shock of my broken | unless the soil is dry, but do what you can to 
ribs, I lost my senses. surround them with molet air. 

When I revived I tried to realize what had == One should not be anxious if in the middle of 
happened. I turned my head, feeling that the day the leaves flag on 4 large chrrsanthemun 
every motion almost racked the life out of or salvia lifted during the last week in August. Ir 
me. Knowing by the terrible constriction | ig almost impossible that they should not. The 
of my crushed ribs that Floyd was still safe, | check to the growth is great, and until new roow 
1 turned my head to the haystack. There are formed, the plant can obtain no water cuppir 
Wilgon and Overton were, slumbering in the gufictent to make up for that evaporated by the 
lee as calmly ay before. foliage. If, early in the morning, before elgtr 

I tried to call to them, and [ could not o'clock, the leaves are fresh, you may be sure 
hear my own voice. Up from the cliff came everything ts right, even If they droop between 
Floyd's shout again, and the signal rope ten and four. : 
which I still held was shaken. He was 
clamoring to be Mfted; and I, feeling every 
moment that my soul must leave my tortured ! 
body, was wholly unable to help him or 





Quickly as it all happened, T knew 


The last thing I took note of was the 














Avoid Overpotting. 





More care is required in potting plants taker 
myself. ‘ ; from the open ground than in shifting them fron 
It was Indeed true that I might free myself, | ON€ pot to another, but even tn the latter case, the 
but I never—I thank God for saving me from | Precautions noted should be observed. Plan. 
that cowardice—tried to do so. There were | should not be overpotted. The size of the pot i. 
fully eighty feet of loose slack behind me and | determined by the roots of the plant, and soul! 
the stake. If my body were taken out of | be no larger than Is sufficient to hold them. 
the coll enwrapping it, Floyd would fall to! It may seem that the directions given above are 
certain destruction on the débris far below, | too particular, but it must be remembered that the; 


Tor it was imposalble that I could check the | #re given for the purpose of having good plant. 
pone withing hands, | It is not dificult to make plants live, and ere: 


So there [I lay, groaning because 1 must, &TOW- Something more is required. We desire 
calling faintly to those sleeping comrades, 00d growth, the best development of the ply 
turning my face imploringly to them some. , Possible under the circumstances. 
times, and then looking up to the drift of ; It would be silly for the farmer to plant potater- 
clouds with a sort of wonder that they could Unless his crop would bring him in more than” 
move indifferently on. There I lay, I know | Cost to plant his fleld, so we want not only alive 
not how long, in pain most intense and Plant, but one which: will give us a profitable return 

despalr most absolute, believing myself near death, |" flowers, follage or fruit. 
and still not unconsoled by the certainty that | was | | have already re ferred to the care which plant 
saving the life of my friend by my suffering. | require for ventilat! ov, temperature and clesniine-s 
Yet so strange is the vanity of the human heart in respect to dust and insects. As yet, little hae 
that even then [ longed for credit with my kind, been sald about the dally watering which plant. 
and bad a certain woe to think that my friends, | Must have to keep them healthy. 
when all was over with me, might not see clearly | _!t ix needless to say how important this !s. tis 
that I could have loosened the coll, that I could , ‘fficult to give the proper quantity of water, 
have freed myself, that 1 clearly preferred death belther more nor less. It ts still more difficult 9 
by torture to the crime of abandoning the dangling | ke general rules about the quantity, or to zie 
man who had depended on me for his safety. intelligent directions which will help a novice ia 
Well, there is no reason to prolong the agony. [| the art of growing plants. ¥ 
am here, safe and well, writing this down, thirty In the open air, we can do very little. We tbe 
three years after It occurred. That Floyd was | the showers as they come. In times of drought, #¢ 
saved is us certain as that 1 was. But precisely 'C#" play on the lawns and flower-beds with oar 
what happened I do not know. [only remember | "ose. In hot and dry countries, the feld: are 
that I saw Overton get up, rub his sleepy eyes, , Irrigated. 
look at me, spring to his feet with a yeil and runto 1! greenhouses, butldings miade for the purpoe 
me, followed by the awakened Wilson. of growing plants, we can completely control the 
Then I fainted again, and when | came to I was | Water supply, and moreover, can do what we cannet 
lying in the lee of the haystack, with Floyd and | do In dwelling-houses—we can go saturate not only 
Wilson looking down at me. | the plants but the pathways, benches and floor: 
“Well, lad, thou hast saved my life,” said Floyd, | that the moisture of the air prevents undue evapo 
simply; and I wag not unhappy in my pain. | ration from the leaves, and therefore render: 
EDWARD WaRLOCK. | frequent applications of water to the roots unnec 
essary. 
The best gardeners will tell you that watering 
| properly 1s the operation which requires most care. 
] and this work is done by the most experienced mea, 
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HOW TO GROW PLANTS IN THE HOUSE. 


In Three Parts. — Part II. 


BY PROFESSOR B. M. WATSON, JR., 
Bussey Institution, Harvard University. 


or under thetr direction. All the advice alresdr 

| given on the preparation of the soil, drainage and 

potting mainly concerns this matter of watering. 

It tg in the nature of precaution to enable a plant 

to obtain the requisite amount of water. 

; A full knowledge of the subject can be gained bs 
Potting and Watering. | experience only. If you water your own plaals. 

Potting, i. e., putting the plants into the flower. , 4d you observe them carefully from day to nn 
pots or tubs in which they are to grow, ls best done YOu may see that at times they prosper. - 2 
{n spring or autumn: generally, spring ts best, but times they full. The probabilities are, If the Pia 

1 was originally healthy, that the change le owing 10 
good or bad watering, and if you can trace the 

Mix the soll as described in the former paper. S#use to the effect, even imperfectly, sou are gut 
‘This should be done carefully and thoroughly,—the ing this knowledge which ts  indlspensel 
lumps should be broken up, the old sods torn apart, 8ToWing plants successfully. 
and the larger stones removed. A box or table | 
nearly as high as your waist is a good potting | 
bench, and on this the soll should be heaped. | 

Put the pot or tub before you tn front of the heap 
of soll, and place over the hole tn the bottom a 
piece of broken pot, called potsherd, with the 
rounded side up. This fe called drainage. One , 
bit is enough for small pots, but for those more 
than five inches in diameter other pieces should be 
dropped in until they form a compact mass about 
one-tenth the diameter of the pot in thickness, i. e., 
a six-inch pot should have three-fifths of an inch of 
potsherdy at the bottom. 

Over them place a very thin layer of moss called 
sphagnum, found growing every where in swamps. 

Now put in the plant, holding it with the left 
hand while with the right you throw in soll suflicient 
to holdit upright. Next see that the plant is in the 
middle, straight, and at the right depth. The roots 
should all be covered with soll and none should 
run over the edge of the pot. 

Press the soil firmly with the thumbs and fingers, 
rettling it well in among the roots. For large 
plants, the fingers are not sufictent. This work 
must be done with a potting stick, easily made by 
cutting off a piece of broom-handle about ten inches | 
long. 





and be taken up in the fall. 


Rules for Watering. 


It is safe to say that in almost all MT 
plants should be watered once a day at leat. 
the house is kept very warm, seventy degree 
Fahrenheit in the principal rooms, & second or even 
third application may be necessary. oh 

Always look at your plants in the morning 2 
breakfast-time, and give water if the soil looks e 
Give enough to fill the pot to the rim. Then = 
to see if it runs through and fills the Ne 
which the pot is placed; if it does, enough bas ie 
given. If no water runs into the saucer, 
operation must be repeated until It does. ie 

The water collecting in the saucer ghould nv ee 
allowed to remain more than half an hour, oe 
in well-established plants like an ind ss 
tree, or a large palm, or kinds which like water, 
the calla, English ivy, and some ferns. 
the water will be drawn back Into the coll, ‘aie 
good for the plant. The remainder Oe 
poured off, or removed with a sponge from 
receptacles. 

It ig much easier to keep the soll 
large than sinall pots, consequently. 
are likely to succeed better than smal 


‘evenly molst ia 


large plant? 
| ones, but 





But the dreadful thing happened too soon. Even 


while F was reckoning that Floyd must be close | 


With this stick ram the sofl until ft fs firm, taking 


they must not be overpotted. ant 
care that it 1s level when finished, and that it does | d condition 4 I 


If you wish to keep in goo 
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growing tn a small pot, put the pot, plant and all, 
into a larger one, and fill in the space between the 
two with moss, soil or sand. 

This ts called plunging, and 1s a good method of 
keeping 1 ts out-of-doors during summer, when 
the pot may be plunged directly in the ground. 
Dig a hole, set in the pot containing the plant, and 
level off the earth about it even with the rim, but 
leave the surface soil of the potted plant exposed. 
80 that you may see when water is needed. 





“Plunging” in Boxes and Pans. 


If one wishes to grow several plants in small 
pots in the house, a box may be obtained, long, 
narrow, and about six inches deep. Tnto the box 
the pots may be set, the spaces filled in with earth 
and moss, and the whole placed on the window-sill. 
A plug should be placed in the bottom which may 
be removed to draw off surplus water. 

A good plan where large or small pots are used Is 
to have a large water-tight pan, in which to stand 
the plants. This should be two Inches deep, made 
of zinc or galvanized tron, to rest upon the floor or 
on a table, filling a bay-window, for example. The 
pan should be covered with moss, the green kinds 
found growing on rocks under trees, or the white 
finger moss which abounds in pine woods. 

Whenever the plants are watered, the moss will 
be dampened, and thus not only will the moisture 
be retained for a longer time about the roots of 





the plants, but also a moist at- 
mosphere will be created around 
them; here asin the box described 
above, provision must be made to 
draw off surplus water. 

Flower-pots should always have 
one or more holes in the bottom, 
otherwise it is not absolutely im. 
possible, but it is very dificult 
to get a healthy growth. Conse. 
quently, jardiniéres, although ex. 
cellent for holding the pot, f. e., 
used as saucers, are not good for 
plants to growin. They have no 
drainage. 

The porcelain flower-pots some 
times found in crockery stores, 
imported from China and Japan, 
are excellent for house plants. 
They are provided with holes for 
drainage. Plants will thrive in 
them as well as in the ordinary 
earthen pots. 


— + 


A DESPERATE LEAP. 


When I was about fourteen 
years of age I went with my 
father and mother to pass the 
summer at Hanson, on the Nova 
Scotia coast. 

.That summer I shall always 
remember, for it came very near 
to being my last. To this day I 
cannot think without a shiver of 
a desperate and fuolhardy adven 
‘ture, which cured me effectually 
and forever of the absurd idea 
that it Is cowardly to refuse to 
risk one’s life in a competition 
of daring. 

My parents were both pact mid- 
dle life, and neither of them was 
in very good health. They were 
consequently little disposed tu 
exertion. I was an energetic, 
self-reliant boy. So after we were 
comfortably settled I was left 
pretty much to my own devices. 

Naturally I soon sought and 
found acquaintances among the 
boys of the town. They were an active, hardy 
lot, devoted to outdoor sports, and proved most 
congenial companions. Cricket was their favorite 
game, and mine as well. I had been carefully 
coached in it by an English gardener of my father’s, 
besides having had opportunities of seeing it well 
played; advantages which the young Bluenoses 
had not enjoyed. 

My acknowledged superiority at cricket gave me 
an enviable standing among the boys; was, indeed, 
the means of making me a sort of lender among 
them. Before long I had a following of lads of my 
own age, who spent their evenings and Saturdays, 
when they were free of school, with me. 

The house my parents had taken was in the 
eastern part of the town; quently, in the 
factions into which the boys divided themselves, I 

















was classed as an “East-ender.” A lad a little 
older than myself was the leader of the “West 
enders.” He was, at the best, by no means a 








pleasant youth, and always scemed to take special 
delight in making himself dis: ‘eeable to me. 

At first [ honestly tried to win his friendship, but 
soon e it up as hopeless; and we continued 
rivals, with a growing feeling of hostility between 
us. He was an active, fearless fellow, and in our 
trials of strength or endurance was usually a little 
more than my match. 

Climbing was an unfailing source of competition. 
We climbed almost every difficult tree in the 
neighboring fields or woods, and when we could 
get the chance, clambered in the rigging of the 
vessels in port. 

Toward the end of the summer the erection of a 
wooden tower on a central eminence was begun. 





























The tower at once became an object of great 
attraction for us. It was to reach a height of 
over a an 


hundred feet, and was designed for 
obervatory. 

As often as they would allow us, we followed the 
builders up on the frame, and soon undertook the 
performance of such reckless feats that we were 
forbidden further access to it. After that we lost 
interest until the report spread t! 
been engaged to set the upper timbe Pc 
local workmen being afraid to undertake the 

This was a sufficiently exciting announcement to 
cause the boys to gather at the foot of the tower 
that evening. “E enders” and ‘“West-ender 
were there in force. Work had stopped for the 
day, and we made a leisurely inspection of the 






















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


building. The frame had all been put up, but a 
considerable portion at the top still remained 
ancuclosed. The bare beams so far above us 





| looked very slender and unsubstantial against the 


sky. 

The ladders by which the lower staging could be 
reached had been removed, no doubt asa precaution 
uguinst us. So we wandered about the base of the 
tower, or stood looking up, discussing the danger 
of working at such a height. | was a good deal 
impressed, and freely expressed my admiration of 
the men who had nerve enough to put the fluishing 
touches to the frame. 

My “West.end” opponent, who had been listening 
but saying nothing, evidently came to the conclu. 
sion that at last he had found a favorable opportu- 
nity to humiliate me, for he suddenly broke in with 
a sneering drawl: 

“I say, Mossback,”—his favorite name for me,— 
“you seem to be in a good bit of a funk over the 
thought of climbing that tower. Would you like to 
sit down and watch me do {t?” 

My spirit was up in a flash, and I retorted: “You 
would be a good deal more likely to want to sit 
down and watch me do it!” 

“Think so?” was the coolly provoking reply. 
“Well, we shall soon see, for I am going up.” 
With that he took off his coat, sat down, and began 
deliberately to unlace his shoes. A thought of not 


following his example never crossed my mind. ! posture on top of the post. Slowly and cautiously | 


We had had too many contests in the past for that. | 


A foolhardy Feat. 


The boys gathered in excitement around us as 
we made our preparations. My opponent kept up 
a running fire of aggravating chaff, directed at me, 
to the boisterous delight of his supporters. Before 
we were ready he had put me in such a state of 
mind that I would have faced deat rather than 
allow him to triumph over me. 

“Come on now, Mossback,” he called, as he 
sauntered toward the tower, ‘“‘let’s see how far you 
can follow me.” 

“When you get to the top of the tower you'll find 
me there waiting for you,” I answered, fiercely; 
and followed him into the structure, where the 
exposed beams afforded a possible but by no means 
easy way of ent. Our respectiv 
cheered us loudly as we went at our task. 

From brace to brs and beam to beam we made 
our way; slowly at first, and not without danger, 
until we got above the boarded-in portion of the 
tower. After that our progress was much more 
easy and rapid. 

At seventy or eighty feet above the ground I | 
stopped a moment for rest, and looked down. I 
was surprised at the extent to which objects below 
had dwindled in s' 
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T noticed men and women running from various | 


directions toward the tov I felt pleased to 
think the news of our undert ng had spread, and 
that we were to have plenty of spectators. 

But I suddenly became us, as I looked 
down from this, the loftiest ele ion I had ever 
reached, of a singular quivering at my heart, which 








const 






my head, and unsteady my nerves. 


However, | had no time to think. My rival was 








gaining on me. He was doggedly pushing his 
upward. I followed, without further thought of 
my own feelings or paying attention to what was 





going on below. 

Higher and higher we went, indistinctly hearing, 
but paying no attention to, the shouts which 
ascended from the gathering crowd beneath, so 
intent were we on the struggle in which we were 
engaged. 

Foot after foot we ascended, 
ining. It was evident that the victory would be 
but I would not give in. Trembling with 
tement and panting with exertion, I kept on, 
obstinately. When at last, half a minute behind 
him, I ched the summit, he greeted me with a 
jeering shout of triumph. He was standing on one 





my rival still 














| seemed to force the blood in uncertain waves to | 


of the cross-beams, holding on to the coruer-post 
into which 
some three or four feet above the beams. I took 
this in at a glance, and cried excitedly, and in a 
taunting voice: 

“You seem not to notice that you haven't yet 
reached the top of this tower, where I told you you , 
would find ine awaiting you.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, looking incred- 
ulously about him. 

“F mean,” said I, “that you are still some feet 
from the top, to which 1 am going.” 

“Are you mad?” cried he, turning pale at the 
suggestion. “The tops of these posts are not more 
than six inches square; and see, the frame is 
swaying tn the breeze!” 

“Ab!” sneered I, remembering his jibes below, 
“frightened, are you? Well, I’m not; and [tl 
show you that I keep my word, whatever you may 
do.” 

“You are a fool!” shouted my companion, as | 
laid my hands on the post beside me, preparatory 
to leaping up. “You will never get down alive, 
and I sha’n’t stay to watch you.” 

“Good-by, coward,” I called tauntingly 
him. 

Then, without stopping to consider what [ was 
doing, 1 sprang lightly up, and exerting the 
muscles of my arms, brought myself to a kneeling | 





after 


I arose, balanced myself and stood erect on that: 
giddy spot. 

My first sensations were of tri- 

umph and pleasure. I had com- 


| story. 





pletely outdone and humiliated 
my insolent rival, and I was 
standing at a magnificent height, 
commanding a striking view of | 
the town and country below. | 

For several moments my eyes 
were fastened on the more distant | 
lands and I did not realize 
my position. But a wild shriek | 














from almost directly beneath 
me caused me to look quickly 
down. 

With the downward glance 
came the awakening. 


1 saw a crowd of people below, 
all gazing intently upat me. With 
asudden, sharp shock, deadly fear 
d me. 

My heart gave two or three 
bursting throbs, sending the blood 
with a blinding rush to my head, 
and then went off in a sickening 
flutter which caught my breath | 
and almost robbed me of con 
sciousness. 

I quailed and tottered, still keep 
ing my eyes fixed, in hopele 
fascination, on the terrible dis- 
tance below. 

Thoughts of the long, awful 
plunge downward floated like a 
dream through my mind. Lclosed 
my eyes involuntarily, with a 
shuddering sob, as I seemed to 
feel the crushing thud at the 
bottom. 

In another moment all would | 
have beenover. I could stand no | 
more. But n that despairing | 
shriek reached my ears. The 
thought that my mother must be 























there below flashed through my 
fast-clouding mind. She would | 
witness my fall. I raised my 
eyes to heaven in mute appeal. 





The spell was broken! 

It was the fixity of my down. 
ward gaze that had been drawing 
me with fearful certainty to de- 
struction. I felt then that if Ij 

could only keep my eyes fastened for a short time 
on things above or at a distance, I might yet 
save myself. 

I put forth all my powers of will. I got control 
of my thoughts. The experience of the last few 
moments had made a man of me. I began with 
almost supernatural coolness to consider plans of 
escape. 

On top of the post on which I was perched I had ; 
merely standing room. My first thought was to try 





to get down upon one knee, reach the post with my 
hands, and so lower myself to the beam below. At 
three or four, instead of over a hundred, feet from 
the ground, this would have been easy enough. 
But I knew that to do it now it would be necessary 


| for me to look down again, and I dared not make 


the attempt. 

There was but one other chance for me, and that 
I promptly resolved to try. I would leap from the 
post to the beam below. It was a beam six or 
seven inches wide, and less than four feet beneath 
me. I nerved myself as best I could with the 
thought that if only it were on the ground I could 
scarcely miss it. 

I knew that if I jumped boldly enough toward 
the opposite corner-post, some six or seyen feet 
distant, I might grasp it in time to save myself if I 
lost my footing after reaching the beam. 

At such a height it was a terrible leap to take, 
but it was that or swift destruction. I knew I had 
no time to lose. At any moment weakness might 
again overtake me 
Carefully I felt with my bare feet, moving until T 
knew I must be facing exactly right. Then, witha 
swift glance to assure myself I was making no 





























mistake, I threw up my hands and, uttering an 
| irrepressible scream, leaped unhesitatingly out. 

I alighted fairly on the beam, but stumbled 
forward, and would haye gone whirling down 





below, had not my arms met in a desperate clasp 
about the post toward which I had sprung. I was 
saved. | 
Quite incapable of and more dead | 
than alive, I clung to my place of security untila 
rescuing y reached me. | 
I was taken down in safety, and placed in the | 
carriage beside my swooning mother, who had 
driven up in time to witness and be completely 
overcome by my deadly peril. | 
The cheers which burst from the crowd as we 
started homeward fell on yery dull ears. | 
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I recovered from the shuck of my adventure 


was mortised. The posts projected | much more speedily than did my mother, and far 


more speedily than I deserved. But I have never 
since been able to look down from any considerable 
elevation without experiencing a renewal of my 
sensations on the top of that Hanson tower. Nor 
do T ever see boys inciting each other to feats of 
reckless daring without wishing to tell them this 


W. E. MACLELLAN. 
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OLD CHINA. 
It tells old stories—verse and prose— 
Which no one now has wit to write, 


‘The swect, sad tales that no one knows, 
The dcathiess charm of dead delight. 


Saturday Evening Post. 
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EXPERIENCE AS A MEDICO. 


By Thomas Stevens. 


ad a Traveller became a Doctor in spite of bimself.— 
Experiences with trustial Orientals. 


MY 


The European or American traveller who ven- 
tures into the interior of Asia always carries with 
him medicines for his own use in case of sickness. 
Now and then travellers have cured a sick native. 
From this fact has arisen in the minds of these 
simple people the idea that every traveller is a 
hakim, or doctor, who can cure any and every 
ailment. 

Owing to what the Orientals regarded as my 
marvellous skill in being able to ride the bicycle, 
they seemed to think I must also be possessed of 
well nigh miraculous powers as a hakim. The 
consequence was that I used to be annoyed by 
people affiicted with all manner of ills, coming to 
me to be cured. 

I had been in Asia Minor but a few days, and 
was staying for the night at a Kahvay-Khan in 
Tereklu, when I was waited upon by my first 
patient. J had just finished supper, when a big, 
strapping Turkish officer made his appearance and 
salaamed. 

He was the mulazim of zaptichs in Tereklu, and 
was suffering from a bad case of the jaw-ache. 
Potnting sorrowfully to his swollen jaw, tne mula. 
zim salaamed again deferentially, and begged me 
in a whining voice to effect a cure—which I could 
not do, as I had no suitable medicine. 

The child-like simplicity of this six-foot ofticer’s 
confidence that I could cure him forthwith made 
me smile. The mulazim looked rather pained at 
this expression of levity, and evidently thought I 
did not want to be bothered with him. After staying 
around a good part of the evening in the hope that 
‘I would yet take pity on him, he left, no doubt 
thinking me a hard-hearted person. 

J would have given many times theircost fora few 
“instantaneous toothache drops” that evening, for 
the mulazim was apparently a very good fellow, 
and it was anything but pleasant to have him think 
me Callous to his Saas 

A few days after eb was waited on by a home- 
less man, who, in & élviltzéd Country, 
been in a lunatic asylum. — people are 
regarded with superstition by the Turks, respected 
as people possessed of spirits, and permitted to 
roam at large so long as they are not violent and 
dangerous. 

Some of the lunatic’s countrymen brought him to 
the door of the khan and pointed me out—me, the 
wonderful hakim from Frankistan! The man got 
down on his hands and knees and advanced toward 
me with horrible, beseeching grunts. 

The poor fellow was so idiotic that he could not 
speak his own language. They had managed to 
make him understand, however, that I was able to 
do something wonderful with him, and I had much 
trouble in getting rid of him. 

In the early morning when I rode out, this poor 
fellow raced behind the bicycle for some distance, 
grunting and whining all the while in the most 
horrible manner. 

The medicines 1 had with me were few and 
simple, but with them I think I saved two lives 
during my ride from Constantinople to Teheran. 
One evening F was staying at a village not far 
from Mount Ararat, when many patients crowded 
about me with various ailments, lamenting their 
woes and begging me to cure them. Pained at 
witnessing so much distress among people who 











More dried Peaches. 





evidently believed I was merely unwilling to exer- 
cise my miraculous powers, I was, in self-defence, 
1 to make signs to them to go away, and close 
the door. 

A little later there came a knock. I opened the 
door. Before me stood a young Turkish peasant 
with a sick infant in his arms, and close behind him 
was his wife, carrying a plate of scrambled eg; 
and a heaping dish of rice pilau. As the door w 
opened, the good woman advanced modestly 
placed the eggs and pilau at my feet, at the se 
kneeling and touching her forehead to the 


















time 
ground. 
They had brought the sick baby to me to be 


cured; mito put it out of my power to say them 


‘have 
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nay, had first cooked me a savory meal, which 
they shrewdly guessed would be acceptable to a 
hungry traveller. 

They were right about the supper, for I was 
ravenously hungry at the time. So bidding them 
be seated, I decided that there would not be any 
harm in looking at the little sufferer anyhow ; and 
perhaps, after all, I might be able to do it some 
good. 

The baby was in a high fever. After question- 
ing its parents as well as my limited knowledge 











of the language 

would admit, I 
decided to give it 
a 
cine which I knew 
would not do it 


dose of medi- 


any harm, and 
might possibly 
help it. The med- 


icine seemed to 
have an cel- 
lent effect. Rainy 
weather 
me tl 


next ¢ 
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delayed 
all the 
y; the 
baby was deci- 
dedly better in 
the morning, and 
when I left, it 
was apparently on the high road to recovery. 

The gratitude of the Turkish peasant and his 
wife was quite pathetic. During my brief stay, 
the village was ransacked for whatever any of the 
people might have good to eat, and the husband 
was constantly bobbing in with cups of the deli- 
cious coffee which even the humblest Turk knows: 
so well how to make. 

When they came to bid me good-by in the 
morning, both of them wanted to kneel down and 
kiss my feet. This I would not let them do; but 
they were determined to leave nothing undone to 
show how thankfni they were, and so they lavished 
kisses on the bicycle. 

Who bat Turkish peasants would think of 
kissing a biéycle? Yet on my travels through 
the sultan’s dominions, my wheel received at least 
a hundred such loving salutations from people 
who were simply delighted by its strange character 
and graceful appearance. 

I left this village with a feeling of satisfaction 
at having been able to do the baby good, and 
thought it not unlikely that I had saved its life, 
for the Turkish methods of treatment kill perhaps 
oftener than they cure. 

Some time after this I spent the night as the 
guest of a tribe of Persian Koords near Tabriz. 
These people live in tents of black goat-hair, and 
wander about from place to place in search of 
pasturage for their flocks and herds. They are 
supposed to be very hospitable, but often do not 
hesitate to attack and rob a guest on some pretence 
after he has departed from their tents. 

On this occasion I arrived at their camp late one 
evening and found a singular state of affairs. 
Some sharp Persian merchant at Tabriz had 
induced these simple-minded children of the desert 
to exchange the greater part of their wool crop 
for several camel-loads of dried peaches. 

If the peaches had been good, the transaction 
might have been fair enough; but they had been 
dried while unripe, and were sour and unwhole- 
some; and moreuver, were several years old, and 
extremely hard. 

‘With dozens of sacks of these flinty peaches in 
camp, the improvident Koords were revelling 
among them, much as a lot of children would do 
if given full liberty to help themselves in a big 
candy store. 

Sacks of peaches were lying around all over the 
camp, and in nearly every sack was a hole from 
which men, women and children continually 
helped themselves. The consequence was that 
when I reached camp several people were suf- 
fering with the stomach-ache. 

Most of them appeared to be ordinary cases, 
which would come out all right in time, and as it 
would give them a much-needed lesson in self- 
restraint, I refused point-blank to listen to their 
appeals for medical relief. There was one case, 
however, that seemed to be urgent. 

Tt was the case of an old man with a flowing 
gray beard, who was rolling abont on the ground 
in great agony. The spasms of colic caused him 
literally to foam at the mouth. Of course a man 
of his age ought to have known better than to 
have filled his stomach with unripe dried peaches, 
but it was no time for censure. It was evident 
that he might die unless he had speedy relief. 

Fortunately I had with me a medicine which I 
knew was well adapted to this ailment, and lost 
no time in administering a large dose of it. In 
the morning I had the satisfaction of tinding that 
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my heroic prescription had brought, my patient 
through. 

But what think you he was doing by way of 
commencing a new day? Sitting on a sack of 
the dried peaches, chewing away as if he had not 
tasted a dried peach for years! As I reprimanded 
him for this, the old fellow blandly requested me | 
to leave with him a quantity of medicine, with | 
instructions how to take it, in case he should 
again make himself sick! 

I refused to waste any more valuable medicine 
on him, save a very little which I made 
him swallow on the spot, and told him | 
when he got sick again he would have | 
to rely on Kismet, or fate, to pull him | 
through. When I left camp he was still 
eating dried peaches. 

One day in Persia, after the usual crowd 
of ailing people had been dismissed, a blind 
man app 1 in the doorway of my room 

in the caravanserai. For some offence 
or other, in one of! 
the more barbarous | 
outlying provinces, he 
had been deprived of 
both his eyes. He 
was clothed in rags | 
and tatters, and with 
his eyeless sockets 
made a_ sorrowful | 
picture in the frame , 
of the doorway, as| 
he stood and pointed 
mutely to his face. 
At first I thought he 
sought alms; but I 
soon discovered my 
mistake. 

“Hakim-sahib,”’ he 
said, “If know you 
Ferenghi hakims can 
even make new eyes 
for the blind. If you 
will condescend to! 
perform your mirac- 
ulous skill in my 
behalf, I will forever be your slave, and will 
pray Allah and the Prophet to preserve you!"’ 

To this pathetic appeal I could only reply that 
no hakim could restore his sight, and that I was 
a very inferior eye-hakim at the best. 
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COMPLETION. ' 


Nay. do not quarrel with the seasons, dear, 

make an enemy of friendly Time. 

The fruit and foliage of the falling year 
Rival the buds and blossoms of its prime. 


Selected. Alfred Austin. 





MORTGAGE DEBTS. 


During the past few years there has been much 
discussion as to the growth in the United States of 
debts secured by mortgages on real estate. One | 
of the inquiries undertaken by the eleventh census | 
was directed toward this subject, and the results 
have been published in a recent report. 

In 1890 there were four and three-quarters 
million mortgages in force in the whole country, 
and the value of these mortgages was a little 
more than six billion dollars—about one-sixth of 
the value of all the real estate of the United 
States. 

More than half the number of mortgages, and 
over sixty per cent. of the amount mortgaged, 
was on city real estate. The number of farm 
mortgages is about one-half the number of the 
farms themselves. 

These statistics, and others which might be 
quoted from the same censns bulletin, show how 
common is the practice of borrowing and lending 
money on real estate security. It is not confined 
to any one part of the country; but is less exten- 
sive in the Southern states than elsewhere. ! 

The process of borrowing money on mortgages | 
is simple. The owner of real estate gives a legal 
interest in it as security for a note promising to 
pay the loan made to him. 

If all payments of principal and interest are 
made, and the other conditions of the mortgage are 
fulfilled, the claim of the lender is extinguished, 
and the borrower again has a full title to his 
| property. 
specified times, the mortgage can be foreclosed 
and the property sold to meet the claim of the 
lender. | 

Is it wise for men to borrow money by pledging | 
their real estate for its payment? The answer | 
depends upon the use to which it is intended to 
put the borrowed money, taken in connection 
with the other pecuniary resources of the person. 

‘To borrow money for the purpose of inaking a 
business venture of doubtful prospects of suc- 
cess, giving as security a mortgage on the only 
property owned by the borrower,—perhaps a 
farm,—is clearly an act of folly. 

On the other hand, if a farmer should wish to 
build a barn, buy new machines, drain land, or 
otherwise increase the productive power of his 
property, it is often wise to mortgage a farm in 
return for a loan carrying even a comparatively 
high rate of interest. 

The resources of his farm may be developed 
so much more rapidly that when the transaction 
is completed, the mortgage cleared off and the 
land free once more, his position is better than 








it would have been if be had not borrowed and 
made the improvement. 
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according to the terms of the coutract he may 
lose his farm. But that is a risk he must take. 
A bargain of this kind is a benefit to both 
parties. The money-lender has money which he 
wishes to put to use for a consideration; the 
farmer is willing to pay the rate of interest 
charged. 
The great farming states in the central plain 
which are west of the Mississippi River have 
been settled and brought under cultivation far 
more rapidly than were the states between the 
Alleghany Mountains and the Mississippi, largely 
through the provision of an abundance of capital, 
secured by mortgages. A new country is in 
special need of capital. 
Consequently an increase in the number and 
amount of mortgages is not necessarily an evil. 
It may be, and ought to be, so far as prudent 
borrowers are concerned, an assurance of future 
prosperity. 
Eighty-two per cent. of the amount of mortgage 
debt in force in 1890 was contracted for purchasing 
real estate and improving it. Eventually such 
investments in the most stable kinds of property 
that are to be found will probably yield fair 
returns. 
SS 
WORDS. 


I like those words that carry In their veins 
The blood of lions. | Liberty is one, 
And Justice, und the heart leaps to the sun. 
When the thrilled note of Courage! Courage! rains 
Upon the sorely stricken will, What pains 
Rorvived when Zife and Light, twin glories run 
From the quick page to some poet soul undone, 
And beggar by their glow all other gains. 


How splendidly does Morning flood our night! 
How the word Ocean drowns our insect cares, 
And drives a strong wind through our housed-up 
t 











rief! 
White Fovor lifts ys to the mountain height, 
And Loyalty the heaviest burden bears 
‘As lightly as a tree a crimson leaf. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD, 
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LYNCHING. 


Meetings have been held recently in England 
for the purpose of protesting against the frequent 
practice of lynching in the United States. 

A disposition has shown itself here to resent 
this action as uncalled-for interference with our 
The attitude is quite natural; but 
human sympathy is so far-reaching in this age of 
the world that we must not wonder at any expres- 





Moreover, if these English people are officious, 
are we guiltless of the same offence? Did not 
some very good Americans send word to the czar 
what they thought of Russian treatment of the 
Jew: 

We need not go so far as that for an illustra- 
tion. Not long ago the Secretary of State of the 
United States expressed officially to the govern- 
ment of Great Britain the opinion that a certain 





wrongly condemned, and ought to be released. 
And in 1892 both of our great political parties 
declared for Home Rule in Ireland. 

The fact itself of lynching is of much greater 
importance than any question as to sources of 
criticism. Lynching, it must be said, is far too 
common in the United States. 

By lynching is meant the punishment, usually 
punishment by death, of persons for alleged 
crimes by any but the legally authorized method. 
Sometimes the formality of a trial by a ‘people's 
court” is employed; sometimes no trial whatever 
is accorded to the unhappy victim of popular 
wrath. In either case the proceeding is extra- 
legal, and is said to be by lynch-law. 

Where the machinery of courts and law is not 
in operation, as was the case in the earlier Cali- 
fornia mining camps, the summary punishment 
of offences deemed dangerous was, in such unor- 
ganized communities, excusable; but no such 
condition exists now in any part of the country. 

The two most common causes of lynching area 
lack of confidence in the efficiency of the courts 
and uncontrollable popular passion. 

An example of the first cause was given when 
the mob at New Orleans in 1891 took from prison 
and executed eleven Italians, some of whom had 
been tried but not found guilty. But surely 
; when public sentiment finds itself outraged by 
the failure of the legal machinery, the best of all 
things to be done is to reform the courts, not to 
discredit them still further by taking the law out 
of their hands. 

Of that terrible passion which sometimes sweeps 
like fire through a crowd, all that can be said is 
that it is often as irresistible as it is deplorable. 
It is evidence of the lack of that power of self- 
control which in the individual man makes him 
| equal to any emergency. The community which 
allows itself to engage in a lynching in the heat 
jof passion, and cannot await an impartial legal 
| inquiry, must be likened toa child not yet arrived 
at the estate of well-balanced manhood. 

Unfortunately, there are in the United States— 
in nearly every part of the United States—commu- 
nities of this character. Practically, they still 
look upon the punishment of a criminal as an act 
of revenge for the wrong done the public, instead 
| of regarding it as an act necessary for the protec- 
tion of society. 

Some people, while deploring lynching, say 
| that it has at least the merit of making the 
example of swift and certain execution a preven- 
tive of future crime. In some cases the statement 
may be true; as a general statement it is not true. 
Tt is not the sudden execution, under a wave of 
passion, so much as the searching trial, the 
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and report of the latter, the solemn words of ty 
sentence, and the orderly execution itself tht 
affect a community profoundly and act a; 
deterrent to crime. Nor does crime diminisy 
where lynching prevails. 

One of the most serious objections to lynch-lax 
is that very often the person punished turns on 
to be innocent. If the punishment has been by 
death, no reparation can be made. 


—___--e-___—_ 


HOWELLS AND EMERSON, 


Mr. W. D. Howells, in hie charming narrative uf 
an early visit to New England and the literary 
celebrities of Cambridge and Concord in the day, 
of his youth, gives a delightfully frank aud 
humorous account of his first visit to Emerson. jy 
was not wholly satisfactory, —though certainty 
not through any fault of Emerson’s,—and Mr. 
Howells, then only twenty-three, and both shy and 
sensitive, also did his best to acquit himself agrec. 
ably. But somehow the two did not get Teadily 
into touch with one another, and the disappoint 
ment, following close, as it did, upon a wholly 
successful visit to Hawthorne, who indeed had 
given his introduction to the serene philospher, 
drove the younger man to search his social con. 

selence. The result, as he relates it, may well set 
shy youngsters of to-day laughing and perhaps 
blushing with sympathetic recognition. 

“TI came away wondering in what sort I had gone 
wrong. I was not a forth-putting youth, and | 

could not blame myself for anything that merited 

withholding in my approaches. Indeed I made no 

approaches; but as I must needs blame myself for 

something, I fell upon the fact that in my confused 

retreat from Emerson’s presence I had failed ina 

certain slight point of ceremony, and I magnifed 

this into an offence of capital importance. 

“1 went home to my hotel and passed the after. 
noon in pure misery. I had moments of wild 
question when I debated whether it would be better 
to go back and own my error, or whether ft would 
be better to write him a note, and try to set myrelf 
right in that way. But in the end I did neither, 
and [have since survived my mortal shame some 
thirty-four years or more. But at the time it did 
not seem possible that I could live through the 
day with it, and I thought that I ought at least to 
go and confexs it to Hawthorne, and let him dis 
own the wretch who had so poorly repaid the 
kindness of his introduction by such misbehavior. 

“T did Indeed walk down by the Wayside, and 
there I saw Hawthorne for the last time. He was 
sitting on one of the timbers beside his cottage, and 
smoking with an air of friendly calm. I had got 
on very well with him, and I longed to goin and 
tell him how ill I had got on with Emerson. [ 
belfeved that though he cast me off, he would 
understand me, and would perhaps see some hope 
for me in another world, though there could te 
none in this.” 

lis courage failed him, however, and he did net 

speak. He kept his bitter secret to himself until 
he again met his warm though recent friend, 
j Jumes T. Fields, then editor of the Atlantic 
| Monthly, “to whom,” he says, “I unpacked ny 
heart when [ got back to Boston and he asked me 
; about my adventures in Concord. By this time I 
could see it in a humorous light, and I did net 
much mind his lying back In his chair and laughing 
and laughing, till 1 thought he would roll out of 
it" 

He was fortunate indeed to encounter so promptly 
the very best antidote to morbid fancies—laughter 
with no unkindness in It, which sympathizes eveo 
| while it mocks. His misery vanished; indeed, it 
| had been all so entirely an ado about nothing, that 
| the point of etiquette about which it all centred he 
either does not consider. worth explaining to-day, 
or he has forgotten it himself. 








+ ——— 
A PRISON INCIDENT. 


It is said that there are no more horrible prisons 
than those found in certain provinces in Russia. 
A traveller, just returned from these provinces, 
gives an interesting Incident in connection with 
prison life there. A colonel was appointed to take 
charge of one of the largest and most noxious of 
the prisons. It was situated in the centre of ap 
important provinee, and was filled with turbulent 
men and abandoned women. Harsh discipline, 
poor food, insuflicient ventilation, uncleanlinest 
and hopelessness—all conspired to brutalize the 
inmates. 

Expecially was thia true of the women. The 
longer they were imprisoned, the more depraved 
and unmanageable they became, until it needed a 
disciplinarian of the severest type to keep them 
under control. The colonel could manage the men 
but the women defied him, and he began to think 
that he must resort to flogging to subdue them. 

One morning the colonel's young wife took & 
walk in the prison yard. She was a gentle cathe 
slast, who had made up her mind when her be 
first entered upon his official duties, to olorms 
possible, the women prisoners by kindness. This 
purpose she failed to accomplish; for kindness 
seemed to have no more influence over them va 
solitary confinement. As she walked in the ya 
one morning she became apprehensive and nepre 
lest some harm might be done her baby whom ti 
nurse carried beside her, and for the first time had 
taken into the enclosure. 

A» soon as the women pri: f 
the child they ran to it, gesticulatin, 
mother gave t ahriek and stood at bay before on 
prepared to defend her babe from violence. ite 
guard came running up. But instead ee 
abusive language which had heretofore ee 
the young wife, the poor women broke into rapt! 
over the babe. 

“Oh, the darling! Let me hold him. 
another stretched out her marred arms 
toward the obdurate nurse. H 

“Isn't he the innocent?” exclatmed the © . 
the prisoners. At that word several of them Lead “ 
into the pure face of the child and theo 
down, tears streaming down their cheeks. ring. 

Begging to hold the baby, the laughing. © 


f 
soners caught sight 0 
eulating wildly. TPE 


» Qne after 
in entreaty 


lest of 








| Of course he takes a risk. If he cannot pay 


impressive charge to the jury, the deliberation 
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gesticulating women crowded around the 
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motherhood lighted up their embruted 
faces, and the sight of unimpeachable innocence 
softened every stony heart. 

Then the colonel’s wife had a happy thought. 
**The best.conducteé woman of you all at the end 
of the week will be allowed to tend the baby for 
half an hour.” 

"The women, whom neither kindness nor punish- 
ment had been able to restrain, became docile to 
every word and order, At the end of the week it 
became almost impossible to decide which one had 
carned the coveted reward, 
visits to the prison yard, and the gentle, humanizing 
effect upon the women scemed almost miraculous. 
Innocence is irresistible. 

Poor peasant women, who by their looks seemed 
to have little imagination and no education, have 
been seen sitting before Raphael's immortal Sistine 
Madonna, with tears streaming from their eyes, 
and erying as if their hearts would break. Rarely 
is 2 woman's soul too stained, or her life too 
innrowed, to understand the message of love that 
21,»peals to her in the Innocence of babyhood. 


——__+0-— 


SHERIDAN’S OTHER RIDE. 


There is a tendency on the part of young people, 
especially if they are of a romantic temperament, 
te paint a mental picture of their military heroes 
in much the same colors a8 those in which Scott 
puinted the participants in the tournament In 
“Tyanhoe”—as tremendously stalwart, graceful, 
dashing and ornamental men. 





Asa matter of fact, generals are much like other ; 


men, and if they happen to be elderly, are subject 
to the ordinary infirmities of elderly men. 

Ata dinner-party in an Eastern city not long ago 
the host, who was a close personal friend of 
General Philip H. Sheridan, told an amusing story 
which General Sheridan had himself related to 
him. 

The general was visiting a friend on the Massa. 
chusetts coast. His host had sume young daugh. 
ters who had never seen Sheridan, and whose 
idea of him was gained chiefly from the poem of 
“Sheridan’s Ride.” 

They pictured to themselves the dashing cavalry 
general, who was of course an accomplished 
horseman; and they took pains to provide for his 
riding, while he was their father's guest, a particu. 
larly mettlesome young horse. They were all 
curiosity to meet the hero. 

When there arrived from the train an elderty, 

chaired, red-faced, very short and decidedly 
waisted old gentleman, their disappointment 
amounted almost to a shock. However, the girls 
insisted that the general should ride the horse; 
and he, being a gallant man, did not decline. 
When he was mounted on the dashing steed, they 
were in mortal terror lest he should be thrown off. 

He stood the test, however, in sume fashion. 
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The next day the friend who relates the story met | 


him, and found him limping painfully. 

“What's the matter, general?” he asked. 

“Oh,” said Sheridan, “I was over at —'s yester- 
day, and those girls of his asked me to ride with 
them. There was no getting out of it, but as I 
hadn’t been on horseback for over a year, I'm sore 
all over!” 

It may have needed more actual heroism on the 
general's part to accept the challenge of these 
equestrian young ladies than to rijle Into the thick 
of the fight at Winchester. 








ee 
FIRST VOTES. 

More than one million young men will have their 
firat opportunity next Tuesday to cast a vote for a 
member of Congress. The census of 1890 indi 
cates that since the presidential election of 1892 
about eleven hundred thousand native-born young | 
men have * 

For all those of this vast army of our citizens of 
the future who participate in the coming election it 
will be their first entrance into national polities 
And that first vote weighs many tim 
any one that will follow it. Of itself it counts no 
more in the ballot-box than any other vote; but it 
determines largely the character of those that will 
come after it 

Man's conduet is regulated by a 
circumstances. In_ politic 
party has been made, his associations, his pride of 
opinion, his sentiment of loyalty, and 
helped by other considerations to deter him 
from changing his party relations 


come of age.” 





much ¢ 
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nt variety of 
once his choice 
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all combine 


are 





Men do break away from their early political 
associations; but they are exceptions. 
Consequently, that first vote will probably deter 








See that you make the 
with the party 
aims attract you 


mine your political future 
right « all 
whose history, achievements and 
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HOUSEKEEP 
When Fr 
woman sh 





% AND STUDENT. 


nees Power Cobbe young 
was not only an earnest student, but 
also the conscientious housekeeper of the family. 
duty b to the mistre: 
and took under her own personal ¢ 


was a 









She undertook every onging 





of a hous re 











i valuable set of chinaware 

She at one time paid a visit to a dignified old 
lady, and there Miss Cobbe talked with great 
enthusiasm to the two charming daughters of her 








hostess concerning the pleasures of study, and 
urged them to learn Greek and mathen 
Their mother intervened, somewhat severely 

I do not at all agree with you, Miss Cobbe. 1 





think the duty of a lady is to attend to her house, 
and to her husband and children. I t you will 
not incite my girls to take up your studi 
Miss Cobbe after admiring some of 
the china about the room 
“There said Mrs. L 
china beloy © this house. 
is said to have cost 






soon began 


old 
sert service 
forty 


is 


“some very fine 









thousand 
o. Would you like to see 





fifty years a 
Miss Cobbe describes the place wher 
was kept as being i 
of disorder and s 
was mixed with 
some of the 


t? 
the service 
an indescribable condition 
tternliness.” Exquisite china 
urthenware; and on 
the great dessert 





common ¢€ 


superb plates of 





service were peach Vere jaaeh andy plum stones—the remnants 
of a last year’s dessert! 

The lady muttered an expression of dismay and 
reproach to her servants, but Miss Cobbe could not 
resist saying: 

“Indeed, this Is a splendid service. We have 
nothing like it, but when next you come to New. 
bridge I shall like to show you our Indian and 
Worcester services. Do you know, 1 always take 
up all the plates and dishes myself, when they 
have been washed, the day after a party, and put! 
them on their proper shelves with my own hands— 
though 1 do know a little Greek and geometry !” 














Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year's subscription price, we 
will send “The Companion” from the date 
the name ts received until January 1, 1895, 
and for a full year from that date. 





Large Prizes for Stories. 


The Publishers of ‘The Companion” offer | 
the following large prizes for the best | 





For the best Original Story sent us + S500 | 
For the next in literary and general merit $500 
For the third in merit . . . + $aso 
For the fourth in merit . . . + $aso 
For the fifth in merit 4 . . . S50 
For the sixth in merit a: € : » $as0 
For the seventh in merit . . . . $100 
For the eighth in merit . ‘ . . $100 
For the ninth in merit . . . + $100 
For the tenth in merit : . + + $100 
For the eleventh in merit . . . + $r00 
Total $a500 


The Stories must be written and sent to! 
us In accordance with certain terms and: 
conditions prescribed in a circular which | 
will be mailed on application to the Pub- | 
lishers, 

PERRY MASON & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 





UNMOVED. 
A lady who took a cottage In a quict seaside 





village for the summer, says that she was glad to | 
learn, on engaging it, that there was a fish market | 
in the place. She ts especially fond of fish, and | 
had promised her prospective guests that they ' 
should have it fresh from the sea. During the first | 
week of her stay, she determined to give a lunch 
party, and went down town to do her marketing. 

She found the tishman seated in front of his shop, | 
looking mildly at nothing in particular. | 


“Will you send me some nice salmon this morn. | 
Ing?” she began; but the waiting shopman inter. | 
rupted her gently, as If unwilling to give her the 
trouble of speaking further. 
“Taint got no salmon,” said he. 
Some lobsters, then.” Pil have a salad.” 
Well, to tell the tr ot no lobsters.” 
“No lobsters? Mack fo, Lauppore. Yes, 
you may send me some mackerel.” 
He looked at her regretfully. “I’m sorry you 
pitched on mackerel,” suid he, “for I aint got oe.” 
“Very well! Send me halibut.” 
“Now I'm real sorry, but Pm all out o° halibut!” 
“No halibut, either! Why, what kind of fish 
have you?" 
id 
| 
| 

















“To tell the truth,” 
She 








‘ood nature. 
antly 





in perfect 
” he responded, ple: 





RED TAPE. 


He leaned forward, and spoke Sacre, 
saic a got no fis! 
looked at him in 
pretty fishn 
h 

It is well to be cautious, but there are times when 
even caution may be carried to excess. The widow 
ofa German officer went to the pension office for 
the purpose of drawing the pension due her 









She presented the usual certifleate of the mayor 
of the village in which she lived, to the effect {nat 
ne was still alive 








8 not right,” said the official 


This cert 





in | 






atter with it?” inquired the poor 


» date of December twenty-first,” 
5 y, “and your pension was due on 

December fifteenth.” 

“What kind of a certifieate do you wish?” in 






licant 
te stating that you were 


quired the disappointed 
“We must have a certific 












alive on the fifteenth of December,” ‘said the 
oficial, with great firmness. “Of what possible 
u this one t says you were alive on the 
twenty-first of December—six days later?’ 
SUFFICIENT EXCUSE. 
An exchange remarks of John Quincy Adams 


recently deceased, that he was very fond of fishing, 


ind not especially fond of his 








al profession 


Was counsel was 


Mr. Adains did 


One day a case 
down for trial in a 






in which he 
Boston court. 








not make his appearance, but sent letter to the 
judge. ‘That worthy gentleman read it, and then 
postponed the with the announcement 

“Mr. Adams is detained on important business.” 








1s follows 
For the sake of old Isaak Walton, 


The note reac 
DEAR JUDGE 





















lease continue my until Friday. The smelts | 
are biting, and I can’t leave.” | 
THE LYCEUM LEAGUE. 
wyeeum I of America,” organized 
the pul s of The ¢ anion, and 
ynducted by them, has reached a devel 
which se aa me 
management. It has accordingly been transferred. 
freely, to a National Directorate of I-known 
tatesmen and edueators, of which the Hon. Theo. 
osevel All its mail should 






addre 
new headquarters. 





Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are \ro invariably | 
acknowledged the purest and best, Cade. 
Seg ae 
Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown's 
| Camphorated Suponaccous Dentifrice.” (Ade. 
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bet hind. 


| Send sor catalogue of the famous Rochester (N. ¥. 
Business University Shorthand School. 


MES RE Ss Borated Talcum 


HAPPY CH CHILDREN 











| TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the Highest | 
Medical Authorities 












Because their clothes look new and neat. 
An old frock or suit.can be changed into 
1 new one by a ten-cent package of 


Diamond Dyes 


and they come in more than forty colors, 
and are made for home use. The method 
is easy and the result permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Direction Book and 





for infants and adults, 
Delightful after shaving. 
lieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
. Removes Blot . Pimples and 
Decc nl 

r mailed for 
this paper, 

















1ARD MI © forty samples of dyed cloth sent free. 
We tts, RicHarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt 
Mr. Jos h Billine 
once said, “Don’t trust 


;a man who is 95 per cent. honest and 
5 per cent. dishonest. If you do, that 
5 per cent. will beat you.” 

It’s the same with a revolver. Five 
per cent. of dishonesty or incapacity in 
‘a revolver may mean death and disaster 

to you. 

You want a 100 per cent. revolver— 

' the Smith & Wesson. 
Send stamp for descriptive catalog. 


Smith & Wesson, inches 


ringfleld, Mass. 
Buy Your Furs by [ail 
You Run no Risk. | 


We Offer Exceptional Values. 


Black Cony Circular Capes, 
full wide sweep, satin-lined, 
24 In. long. Our Special 
Price, 84.98. 


ame, 27 in. long, 

special Price, 85. 
Same, 9 in, long. Our 

special Price, $7.50. 
Real black Astrachan Cir. 


gular Cape, full wide sweep. 
handsomely gatin- ned 


The Empire 
Pattern 


in Silverware is perhaps the 
most beautiful and attractive 
yet designed. It follows in 
regular course the character of 
the designing of the 


“Old English” 


Pattern so familiar to THE Com- 
PANION readers. The leading 
Jewelers are offering the ‘“Em- 
pire.” It istheir latest pattern. 

















This Chow Chow Fork illus- 
trates perfectly the detail of the 
“Empire Pattern.” 





Our 
5. 


















in. Tony Sar Mpecial 
Bnei 188: whenever seek: 
in. long, gut ing Cholce Sliver. 

ig-> SOY ware In quality and 

$18.98. design, either tor 


Gifts or your own 
Table, see that It 
Is stamped with 
the Towle Trade 
Mark, This Is an 
absolute guaran. 
tee that It is fully 
up to the English 
Standard and is 


Baltic Seal Cireular Cape 





ame, 27 in. — Our 
Special Price, $17.98. 
Same, 30 in, long. Our 
Special Price, $21.98. 
Fur Scarfs, Muffa and 
Boas at proportionate 
prices. 


Muff and Collars setin: lined, Sil- 


Sterling. 


9258 
Looo Fire. 





FOR SALE BY ALL 
First-Class Jewelers in the United States. 


In case your Dealer cannot supply you 
with the special designs you wish we shall be 
pleased to inform you where they can be found. 


Towle 


Chitdren’s Sets. 
ver Hare. Our Special Price, 98 cents. 


Lynx. Our Special Price, 98 cents. 
Tigew Our Special Price, 98 cents. 





White or tan Angora, Our Special Price, $1.98. 
Money Refunded if Unsatisfactory. 


Send for our Handsomely TIiustrated Fall 
and Winter Catalogue. Malled Free. 


CHAS. CASPER & CO., 


Manufacturing 
Company, 





Dept. R. $2 University Pl., New York City.. Newburyport, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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\3 ening gas, or so economical in use. 8 
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Christmas and New Year’s Presents. 


Our Premium List for 1894-5 will [SOSES PESSISS AS SERS 
” 


than ever. 














be found more attractive < 3 
It contains a host of useful and valua- S o 
ble Holiday Presents suitable for all 2 
ages. Examine it thoroughly and a 
send your order at once. = % 
Nrih 
Our Gift 3 Siny CRrignas vals 
: 6 ring yow all Happiness. 2) 
For the next Sixty Days we shall 3 & 
include with all purchases of goods 2 
selected from our Premium List to 
the value of $2.50 or more a collec 
tion of Ten Beautiful Holiday Cards. ‘These Cards, if purchased singly, 
would cost at least 50 cents. 
If you have not received our Premium List a postal-card request will bring 





all ord 





acopy. Address 5 to 


Publishers The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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THE PATIENT EARTH. 


1 
The patient earth that loves the gra: 
The flocks and herds that it pass ; 
That guards the smallest summer nest 
Within her scented bosom pressed, 
And gives to beetle, moth and bee 
‘A lavish hospitality, 
Still waits through weary years to bind 
The hearts of suffering humankind. 


Mn 
How far we roamed away from her, 
The tender mother of us all! 
Yet mid the city’s noises stir 
The sound of birds that call and call, 
Wind melodies that rise and fall 
Along the perfumed woodland wall 
We looked upon with childhood’s eyes ; 
The ugly streets are alla blur 
And in our hearts are homesick cries. 


un. 
The loving earth that roots the trees 
So closely to her inmost heart, 
Has rooted us as well as these; 
Not long from her we live apart. ; 
We draw upon a lengthening string, 
For months perhaps, perhaps for years, 
And plume ourselves that we are free, 
And then—we hear a robin sing 
Where starving grass shows stunted spears, 
Or hay-cart moving fragrantly 
Where creaking tavern sign-boards swing; 
Then closer, tighter draws the chain; 
The man too old and worn for tears 
Goes back to be a child again. 


Iv. 

The greed that took us prisoner 
First led onr steps away from her. 
For lust of gold we gave up life, 
And sank heart-deep in worldly strife. 
‘And when Sticceas—beloved name— 
At last with faltering footsteps came, 
‘The city’s harshest fiends of sound, 
And Competition’s crush and cheat 
Were in her wreath securely bound. 
Her fruits still savored of the street, 
Its choking dust, its wearted feet. 
Her poorest like her richest pri 
Was rotted o'er with envious eyes, 
And sickened with the human heat 

it, 




















Of hands that strove to clutch it fas 

And struggling gave it up at last. 

Not so where Nature, summer-crowned, 
Makes fields and woods a pleasure ground, 
Sky-blest, wind-kissed, and circled round 
‘With waters lapsing cool and sweet. 


Vv. 
Oh, Earth, sweet mother, take us back. 
With woodland strength and orchard joy, 
And river peace without alloy, 
0, on the city’s track, 

stifling sordid years; 
Cleanse us with dew and meadow rain, 
Till iife’s horizon lights and clears, 
And Nature claims us once again. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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THE DEEP-SEA CABLE. 


This giant nerve, whose impulse bids 

‘The world’s great pulses pause or leap,— 
It threads the undiscerned repose 

Of the dark bases of the deep. 


Around it settle, in the calm, 
Fine tissues that a breath might mar, 
Nor dream what fiery tidings pass, 
‘What messages of storm and war. 


Far over it, where filtered gleams 
Faintly illume the mid-sea day, 

Strange pallid forms of fish or weed 
In the obscure tide softly sway, 


And higher, where the vagrant waves 
Frequent the white, indifferent sun, 

Where ride the smoke-blue hordes of rain, 
‘And the long vapors lift and run, 


Passes perhaps some lonely ship 

With exile hearts that homeward ache,— 
While far beneath 1s flashed the word 
Shall bid them bound, or bid them break. 


CHARLES G. D, ROBERTS. 
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A SOLDIER'S SCRUPLES. 


How many know that the first meaning of the } 


word scruple is a sharp-pointed pebble? And as 
a sharp pebble has always been a symbol of 


anxiety, a scruple has come tou mean repugnance | 


to doing a thing when one is in doubt about it. 

A doubt as to whether an order ought to be 
obeyed or not has recently brought one of our 
own soldiers to six months’ hard labor. During 


the recent labor riots in Nebraska a company of | 
infantry was ordered to attend target practice on | 
One of the men, a private, had been grown lion can exert, at a stroke of his paw, Is 


Sunday. 
brought up in what has been termed an old- 
fashioned Christian home. He was educated in 
the strictest views of the Sabbath question. 
believed that it was in nowise a holy proceeding 
to practise sharp-shooting on Sunday in order to 
be the better able to kill a man on Monday, and 
he flatly refused. 
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in a position or under authority where he is { 
likely to be called upon to do what he believes to 
be an unchristian act. ff, unfortunately, we are 
placed in such a position, it is better to suffer | 
than to violate our consciousness of right. 

In the economy of the spiritual world it is 
possible that this soldier suffers in order to teach 
the least of us, in a thousand positions so different 
from his, the lesson of obedience to conscience 
and to God. 





ARE FINDINGS KEEPINGS? 


The finding of concealed wealth is now an event 
of rare occurrence, except in tales of romance and ! 
adventure. It was once not uncommon. For when 
civilization was comparatively rude, and the ways 
of keeping valuables were imperfect, the earth | 
was a favorite hiding-place for treasures, especially 
in times of war or invasion. The title to such | 
valuables when discovered has been often the 
subject of dispute. Money, gold, silver or plate 
found hidden in the earth or in a secret place is 
termed treasure-trove—from the French ¢rourer, 
to find. Such treasure, according to the law of 
England, was the property of the king, and in this | 
country, strictly speaking, once belonged to the | 
state In which it was found; but the title of the 
state has not, for a long time, if ever, been strongly 
asserted against a fortunate finder. 


Lost articles of value found upon the surface of 
the earth, or in the sea, are, so far as concerns 
every one but the owner, the property of the once 
who finds them. If they are afterward taken from 
him by another, the finder can reclaim them as if | 
he were the owner. 

A chinmey.sweeper's boy, living in England 
more than one hundred years ago, had the fortune 
to find a jewel of unusual value. He took it toa 
goldamith, who, after looking at and weighing it, 
tried to buy It from the boy fora trifling sum. The 
lad refusing the offer, the goldsmith returned tu 
him the setting, but would not give back the gem. 

Upon the trial of an action brought by the boy 
against the goldsmith, the value of the Jewel was 
concealed by the goldsmith, and he was directed 
by the court to pay the boy the price of the finest 

jewel which could be fitted to the setting. This 
neident resulted in settling forever the right of a 
finder to the possession of his findings. 

In order to give the finder such a claim, how. 
ever, the article must have been truly lost. If it 
has been simply mislaid, or put in a particular 
place by the owner and afterward left there 
through his carelessness, it is not legally lost. 

A lady who leaves her purse on the counter of a 
shop where she has been trading cannot be said to 
have lost it; and if the purse is afterward picked 
up by another, the proprietor of the shop is said to 





found it. 

But if the purse had been accidentally dropped 
on the floor of the premises, and afterward found 
there by a customer, that would have been a real 
case of losing, and the customer—if the owner 
cannot be found—would have as much right to 
keep the purse as If he had found it in the street. 

In order to be a finder one must be aware that 
he has the thing in his possession, and he must 
show an intention of keeping tt. 

The purchaser of an old secretary or bureau 
sometimes finds put away In a secret drawer 
money or jewels long forgotten. ‘To whom do the 
belo! he seller did not know that they wet 
there, and showed no Intention of claiming them 
, when the furniture was in his possession. They 
| cannot, therefore, belong to him, but are rightly 
. claimed by the person who first’ discovers then, 
whether he be the purchaser, a servant, or any one 
else who Is not a trespasser. 

To keep what one has found {s not an absolute 














dispute by demanding his property and proving 
| his claim to tt, to the reasonable satisfaction of the 
person who holds it. 

When the owner has offered a definite reward, 
the finder may keep the lost article until the 
reward is paid to him. But he cannot demand a 
reward where none ts offered, nor can he hold the 
lost pr perty: as security for any expense Incurred 
in keeping \t, though he would be entitled to be 
paid by the owner for such outlay, 

One who ts so fortunate as to find what belongs 
to another must always act honestly and with what 














the law calls “good faith” toward the owner. If, 
at the time of the finding, he knows, or has the 
| means of knowing, or believes he can find out, who 
the owner is, and makes no effort to discover him, 
but intentionally ps or disposes of the lost 
property, the law regards him as no better than 
a thief. 

On the other hand, !f the owner does not appear, 
the finder acquires, at common law, an absvlute 
title to the thing found, though by statute some of 
the states have in various ways limited and regu- 
lated the gaining of such a title. 
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TANK. 
amount of muscular force which a full- 


KNOCKED INTO THE 
The 


something marvellous, Herr Hagenbeck remarked 
recently, while speaking of his celebrated menag. 


He | erte- The familiar statement that a Hon can fell 


jan ox, or even kill him at a single blow, is no 
exaggeration; yet for dealing a sudden and wholly 
irrentstible blow, F do not believe that a lion’s paw 
isa whit more dangerous than the tail of a good. 
sized alligator. I came near losing my life one 








At once he found himself in a curious position. ' afternoon, at Hamburg, at the hands, or rather I 


As a soldier, he was under obligation to obe: 





y |xhould say, the tail, of one of these spiteful 


withont question any orders that his superior | S@urians. It was on this wise: 


might give him. 
country was in danger. 
place was to obe} 
Therefore his disobedience brought him to imme- 
diate arrest and court martial. 
it should. 

On the other hand, the soldier, as a Christian 
man, considered himself amenable first to the 
laws of God and to his conscience. This to him 
seemed paramount. If for obedience to the 
higher law it was necessary for him to go to 
prison rather than to do the thing which he 
thought wrong, he should go unhesitatingly. So 
our soldier thought. 

The court sentenced him to hard labor, in spite 
of the fact that he would have disobeyed a section 
of the criminal code of the state where this 
occurred, as well as the orders and regulations 
limiting Sunday labor in the army, had he 
obeyed his superior. The case is almost unique, 
and naturally has attracted attention in religious 
and army circles. 

It is not necessary for any man to put himself 


As a soldier, too, his 
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A riot was in progress, and the | 


It was right that | long boxes 


The good people at Dilsseldorf have a Zodlogtcal 
Garden which gives the city authorities not a Ittle 
trouble to maintain. Many’ of their beasts die, and 





and if necessary, to shoot. | they are constantly sending to me for others. One 


day there came an order for twelve alligators. 

n shipping alligators we sometimes pack them in 
heads and tails. So I got my assistants 
id out the boxes, and then set to work 














around me, 








i e were sixteen 
‘ large ones lately received from 
Florida. 

The tall of one of them lay 
partly out upon 
the curb of the 
| tank. 





1 
a 











T seized 





a quick run, drew 
out on the flagstones, then made a juinp to catch 
him by the leg and turn him on his . Butthe 

, reptile suddenly assumed the offensive, and before 
‘my hand closed on his flipper, his caught me 

10 tremendous a blow, that [was aetually lifted 





have a better right to hold it than the one who 





but a special right, which the true owner may , 


the alligator bodily , 
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off my legs and hurled ten feet into the very middle 
of the tank! 

I struck, doubled up, on hands and toe: 
or four feet of muddy water, and in the n 
snarl of alligators. As I fell among th hey all 
appeared to make a dash at once, thelr jaws clack. 
ing like so many flax-brakes! My eyes were full 
of spatters and mud; but it seemed to me that half 
a dozen of the brutes were snapping ut once, and 
my men on the bank afterward confirmed this 
conjecture. 

My feet had no sooner found the bottom than I 
bounded out of the pool, almost as quickly as I had 
entered it. 1 do not think I wae lu the tank for 
more than three seconds; but those who saw the 
affair declared that not less than six of the alliga- 
tors dashed at me, as I fel 

It is likely, in thelr scurry, that they tumbled 
against each other and that I owed my escape 
wholly or in part to their headlong eagerness; for 
if even one of them had succeeded in seizing me 
HN an arm or leg, I should hardly have got out 
alive. 

T sustained a particularly ugly, livid bruixe alon 
the right femur, probably from the alligator’s tall, 
it was wonderful that my leg was not broken by 

he blow. 


in three 
dst of a 
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CONSCIENCE AND DUTIES. 


Duties twitch at Conscience’ gown, 
This way, that way, to and fro, 

Do they draw her up and down, 
Till she knows not where to xo. 


See! stock still, poor Conscience stands, 


1 Of her wits now half-bereft ; 


She can move nor feet nor hands, 
‘With such twitching right and left. 


With despair too numb to stir, 
She at last finds breath to say 

To the crowd besieging her: 
“Duties! do not push, I pray! 


“Stand aloof a little, do! 
All your faces I would see; 

I will’serve each one of you, 
But the /east must wait for me. 


“Front me! Tes and eye me well: 
Looks and bearing are a test; 
And I very soon can tell 
Which of you are neediest.” 


One by one the Duties passed 
Conscience watched in silent prayer. 
Now the smatiest comes the last :— 
Lo! that frat she makes her care. 


CHARLOTTE FIskE BATES, 
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TOO MUCH EMOTION. 


It {s seldom that anything really 
in a criminal trial in court. ch proceedings 
| are generally melancholy enough. But in France, 
where the people have a genius for comedy, the 
courts often supply amusing episodes. Lately aman 
was brought before a Paris tribunal for stealing a 
flute out of the window of a musical-instrument 
dealer, and making off with it under his coat. In 
| France the judge cross-examines and really prose- 
‘ cutes the accused person; and the judge asked this 
man: 


“What is your occupation?” 

“Flute,” answered the man, in a tearful tone. 

“What do you say?” 

“LT say flute, sir—the little flute.” The prisoner 
sighed deeply, and his voice all through the exami. 
nation was full of sorrow. 

“You are « musician, then. You are here charged 
with theft.” 

“Oh, your honor, have pity on 4 poor man 
encumbered with a family—encumbered with three 
children, sir!” 

“It is trae that you have three children, but you 
abandoned them five years ago.” 

“That was because 1 was so soft-hearted, your 
honor; I could not bear to see them suffer.” 

i “However that may be, on the seventeenth of 
July last you took a flute from the window of a 
dealer in the Rue St. Denis, and made off with it 
under your ¢ 
t was a very little flute, sir—almost a flagco- 





funny happens 

















let 
“What made you take It?” 





1 took a prize once, sir, at the Conservatory, for 
laying the flute; and if | had a flute now [might 


my three frances a night.” 
Indeed!” sald the judge: “Bailiff, bring in the 
flute which was found in this man’s possession.” 
The flute was brought in and placed in the pris. 
oner’s hands. He began to weep softly. 
“Then you are gong to—to give it to me?” he 
blubbered . “You are going to have pity on a poor 














e are simply going to hear you play,” said the 


fe—play ?” 
ertainly. A prize-winner at the Conservatory 
i one to be willing to give us a specimen of hfs 

Ska? 
| "Before all the court? Why, | don’t like to play 
here—I’m so embarrassed!" 

“Oh, the court will be indulgent. Don't play 
anything operatic—just give us ‘In the Moonlight,’ 
or some simple ditty.” 

Without an accompaniment, your honor?” 
“Yes.” 
The prisoner ran his fingers over the flute un. 

















ment. 
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HARD-WORKING MAN. 


“Can you recommend Sam Gregg as an in. 
dustrious, hard-working man?” inquired Squire 
Sampson, who was in search of @ man to take care 
of his place. He was talking with old Mr. Potter, 
in whose judgment he had great confidence. “Well, 





prepared to say,” replied the old man, with a genial 
smile, “for of course, folks’ idees on that p'int is 
very var’ous. But when you come to hard.workin’, 





know.” 
_ wT don’t exactly understand you, 


satd Squire 












npson, In evident perplexity. 
g. Ualldn’t much expeet You would.” replied 
Mr. Potter, tranquilly, “but tts jest like this. Uf 








Sam hea 
him or any of his fam’ly, he won't rest a minute till 
he’s hunted it right duwn to the folks t 
an’ expressed his mind to ’em, full an’ free. An? 
if so be he thinks anybody's put a slight on him or 
any of his fotks, he won't set still till he’s done 
what he calls ‘takin’ down’ them that was the cause 
Uses. 

Then if anybod. 
better’n what he h: 




















got anythin’ that’s: any 
he's up an? doin’ till he’s 
outdone ’em on their own ground, ag ye might sity. 
An’ if there's any gossip goin’ the rounds, Sam. he 
jest works night an’ day till he's got it all sorted 
out, an’ sulted down in his mind. 

“Them all take consider’ble thne; an’ then, what 



























neighbors’ children are growiw up the way their 
ents hadn't orter let ‘em, an’ advisin’ folks of 

faults ats soon as he ketches sight of ’em an’ 

V that nobody In town loses or galns anythin’ 

Without expliinin’ why an’ wherefore, he 13 kep’ 

on the keen jump the whole durin’ time. 

{His wife allows he don't git a minute to help her 
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round the house. He aint drawed any woud a 
split any kindlin’s tn the mem’ry 0° man. <\" 
should call it that Sam ts the hardest-worked t. 
1 know, an’ gits the least enj’yment out of tt. Ec 
when you come to industr’ous, a8 I said when | 
begun—folke’ idees on that p’tnt is very var'ou,'~ 
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STONEWALL WAS SLEEPY. 


Dr. Hunter McGuire, who was the surgeon .; 
| the “Stonewall Brigade,” and the friend as wei;3, 
| the physician of Stonewall Jackson, in the coure 
j of some reminiscences of that famous commande, 
| rewarks upon the extraordinary knowledge whic, 
he seemed always to possess about the enen; 
movements. 


Late at night after the last day's fighting 
Malvern Hill, Doctor McGuire found: Geum 
Jackson asleep by the side of a tree, while ji: 
faithful servant Jim was making coffee to be r. 
for him when he woke. Just then several gener 
| officers came up. 
| They discussed the situation, which they thovsit 
| Very serious. Their troops were scattered, they asi 

and if McClellan made an attack in the morning 

they should have no organized force with which ts 
resist him. General Jackson still slept, and sue 
| one proposed to wake him. 

‘That was never an easy matter. Doctor Metiuire 
ways that he had seen Jim pull the general’, | 
off and remove his clothes 
without waking him. On 
the present occasion it 
was almost impos. 
sible to rouxe him. 
Butat last he was 
raised to a sitting 
posture and held 
there, while one 
of the officers 
shouted in hts 
ear about the 
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“The desire to earn my living, sir, by playing it. | 


ea celebrity at this moment—I might be earning 


easily. “I can’t do it, your honor, I really can’t— 
my emotion fs too much for me!" 
The man was xentenced to two months’ imprigon- | 


now, as to Sam’s bein’ industr’ous, I aint precisely | 


why Sam is one of the hardest-workin’ men 1! 


3 of anythin’ onpleasant bein’ sald agin , 


with keepin’ an eye out to see that none 0’ the | 


condition of 

; the army, its 

' inability'to re- 

| sist an attack 
in the morning, 
and so forth. = 

: General Jackson's reply was: “Please let ne 

' sleep. There will be no enemy there in the nom. 

ing 

| So the event proved. 
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RIGHT AT LAST. 

Human nature continues to display Itself in 
street-cars, and once in a while a newspaper 
reporter happens to be on hand to sketch the scene. 
One of the Jatest instances of the kind {s borrowed 
from the Utica Observer, and readers will probably 

: find it credible, although exceptional. As a rule, 

{tia needtess to say, human nature fs at Ite best in 

| the feminine. 

| _ A small woman of perhaps fifty years, one of the 
ervous, quick-spoken sort, on her way into tomo, 


ne 
paid her fare and called for a transfer ticket. 

| “T can’t give you one.” said the polite conductor 
| 














“Yea, ha can,” answered the woman, “and yoo 
T {nsist upon it.” 
he conductor repeated that he had none. 
| “Yes, you have, and PI report you if you dent 
j give me one.” 
; The conductor explained the case again, and 
‘more fully, but the passenger would not beliese 
him, and continued her demands, Finally, finding 
‘the battle going against her, she rose suddenly ani 
wale Well, iil get off here.” 

The conductor rang the bell, the motorman we: 
through the nec ry motions, and the car stoppet, 
but not till it had passed the crossing. The cor 
ductor waited for Madam Spitfire to alight, bu 
she kept her seat. 

“T said Id get off back there!” she cried. “I 
won't get off here!" 

The conductor smiled and rang the bell, when op 

| Jumped the little woman again. 

es,” she said, “1 guess I will get off bere.after 
and as she left the car, she added: 
“Say, I guens I’m a little bit cross, aint I 
gand all her fellow-passengers felt that 

right. 
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STARTLING. 

It was a novel accident, with a novel sequel. that 
befell Admiral Home during the war with China in 
| 1n2. He had dined on one of the ships of the feet, 
and when he came to return to his own ship the 
tide was running so strongly that his men could pt 
pull against it, and he was compelled to wie 
| refuge for the night in the frigate Dido. 


When getting out of his cockle-shell boat he 
made a false step, and as he wag large and hess: 
the boat tilted over, and in an instant he and his 
crew were struggling in the water. 

The ‘avimiral luckily seized a rope which hung 
over the side of the ship. Five of the men sez’ 
hold of his legs, and there they hung, ehoutitg 
lustily for help till they were drawn in by iC 
Dido's crew. The admiral, pretty well exhaust ‘4 
was put to bed, with a hot drink, and soon drape 
asleep, after giving directions to he called earl a 

At the stated hour the officer of the wa 
roused the admiral, who, still dreaming of dr 
1 other horrors, drowsily asked, “Who's 





h,”” was the reply. 
| It was startling, and the admiral looked out of 
‘his cot expecting to see a skeleton or some ae 
{ gliastly object; but now fully awake, and ine 

ng only a very gentlemanlike young man stan 
close to him, lie observed: aha 
| “It is very singular. I thought I was tol 
death was before me.” ficer. 
“wAnd xo he ix," answered the young out 

My name tx Death, and T have come to tell ¥ 
that the tide has changed.” 
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A RUDE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Country lawyers are often forced, by the scarcity 
of business, to look very sharp for opportunities 0 
draw up wills and perform other “legal” eee 
_ A stranger of mature years, a carpenter, who bad 
‘come to a certain town to work at his trade. me 
asked several times by a local lawyer If he did a0 
think he had better make his will, At leet “i 
carpenter took the delighted lawyer aside, and sal 
to him with an important air: 
to make my will, b 


| “TL aint quite read 
am I'll let you do t vitup!” 
| pod! "But now's the time to draw Ht UP ip 
“Well, the fact ts, Pye had a disagree ber a 
my sister Jane, and T aint going to lea 
cent.” sigtives?” 
“Good! But have you any other re jalves 
| “Yes—one sister and a nephew. 
“Good! Any disagreement with them 
one whatever. — But [ aint—T'll te 
particular—t aint going to leave efther 0! 
accent, neithes 
“Now why Is that, pray?” 
“Because [T haven't got a cen! 
body! is departare, 
Whereupon the lawyer hastily took bis wil. 
and troubled the carpenter no more bow 


ut when T 











a 
1 it to sou 
ne of tem 

















t to leave to any 
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HOW TO DO IT. 


Jack Spride 

Liked nothing fried, 
Which made his faithful wife decide 
To boil the doughnuts quick and hard 
In a pot of hot and hissing lard. 
He found them on the pantry shelf, 
And ate them, holes and all, himself. 
“T can't abide a thing that’s fried, 

But these are boiled,” 

Quoth Mr. Spride. 

ANNA M. Pratt. 
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PATTY COON. 


At intervals a little sob came from the corner 
rocking-chair. ‘‘Papa will find another coon some 
day, dear, perhaps,’’ said Grandma Hulbert, 
tenderly. 

“But not another Patty,’’ said Rita, whose 
grief was as deep if not as tearful as Leah's for 
their lost pet. ‘Not another fuzzy, twinkly little 
Patty—oh, never, grandma!” 

“Here comes Harry running—bless me, how 
he’s running!"’ said grandma, looking down the 
road. Harry’s head was really half a length 
ahead of his heels until he tumbled in at the 
sitting-room door. 

“Joe—Bentwick’s—trapped—Patty !"" he cried. 

“Oh!” cried the children. ‘*Who told you?" 

“Saw her!’’ panted Harry. 

“Joe traps for his living," said grandma. “But 
of course he'll give up Patty.” 

“He won't!” said Harry, getting back his 
breath. ‘He says he trapped Patty fairly in the 
woods, and we let her get away. He says her 
skin is worth a pair of shoes to him, and we must 
buy her back if we want her.” 

“Where's my bank ?” 








cried Leah. “I wanted 
anew muffler, but I'd rather have Patty.” 

“It isn’t right to buy our own coon!” 
Rita, pulling on hi ket. 
she our own coon 

“T think she ii 
ber, dear, Joe look 
must talk gently.” 





declared 
“Grandma, isn’t 






said grandma. ‘But remem- 
at it from his point, and you 








Ke told me many tales af these, 
And tried to be sa jally, = 


“, 
Here { om — 


hehy foae ly dasav-dollu. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


, Joe Bentwick was leaning over the gate watch- 


ing for them, as Leah, Rita and Harry came up. 


“Joe,”’ said Rita, quietly, ‘may we please see | 


| if you have our coon 2?” 
| «There's her cage," said Joe, gruffly. 

“Patty, Patty!’ cooed Leah. A little black 
Nose was thrust between the wood bars and two 
geutle, timid little oyes peered up at her. 

“O Joe, let her out!” 

“‘You poor Patty !"’ cried Rita. ‘Joe, her foot 
has been hurt in the trap! Can’t we have her?” 

“She's worth shoes to me,” muttered Joe. 

Harry glanced irresolutely at his feet encased 
in stout new shoes. He was about Joe's size. 
Ina twinkling both shoes were off and he held 

! them out to Joe. ‘hey cost three dollars,"" he 
| said, “and I earned them myself. Try them on.” 
| Leah held Patty nestled up in her arms. 

“They fit,” said Joe, with a relaxing smile. 
“It’s a swap. 
time look out she doesn’t ran away.”" 


Lang age = 

Came a littl stranger, 
ailing, sailing ross thr sas 
Through danger after danger! 


ly eentle little dapantse, 
y lonely dJappy-delly. 


fiers | am— 
Always bring dusted; 
rehed upon auarrew leo 
id kqives all red and rusted. 
| sheuld fall 4am af the edd 
Ow could I thes lavk jelly? 
aid eeatle little Aavacsss, 





A DISPUTE. 


Tom and Joe quarrelled 
I've heard people tell; 
About a queer animal 
Ifid in a shell. 

“T tell you, it walks, sir!” 
said Tommy to Joe; 


“DPve seen, and I know!” 
“It walks !"—«No, it swims !?— 
And the boys grew quite wroth, 
But the turtle peeped out, 
Saying, “I can do both!” 
AGNES LEWIS MITCHILL. 
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LITTLE CARL. 


| “It swims!” cried Joe, loudly, 
| 
{ 
i 


Everybody likes little Carl Rosenbloom, he is ‘ 


‘so cunning and small and fat. He has lived in 
| America just a little while, and he can speak only 
| two English words. But it sounds so funny to 
hear him say ‘Thank you!” to whatever is said 
to him that no one can help smiling; and I think 
this is the reason that he gets cookies and slices 
| of gingerbread at every house where he is sent on 








an errand. 

One day Carl was trudging along with a basket 
of clean clothes, which his mother had just washed 
and sent home. He was a droll little figure, with 
his chubby legs in short knickerbockers, and his 
round, fat arms in sleeves much too small and 
tight for them. 

Some boys playing marbles on the pavement 


Take your old coon, only next 


LITTLE | 






























Harry trudged home barefoot, and although he | 
winced when he pulled on his old shoes, Patty's | 
delight over her bread and milk, and his sisters’ | 
delight over Patty, more than paid him. 

Next morning when mamma stepped out on 
+ the piazza there lay Harry's new shoes with a 
| little note tied to one string. It ran: | 

“IT can’t keep these shoes. I feel too cheap. | 
The coon is yours anyway. I was mad ‘cause | 
you're better off than me. Keep the shoes.—! 
(Jor Bentwick.” 

“T'll find a way for Joe to earn some shucs,”’ 

, said papa, when he had read the note. And he | 
| was better than his word. In time Joe learned | 
, to love Patty Coon himself. 

Linuian L. Price. 
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Foe asi 


for aw ay— 


‘Where tis always afteradeg 

N And where ‘Hs evey May-time. 
He cams away fram there tae 5000 
Yet trizd te besa pally, aa 
My erate little Japanese, 
hy feorly Jappy-delly, : 


, 
; Sohq Festen “Thus. 





Lifian 


were quite amused at this comical sight, and they 
| began to laugh, and shout ‘‘Sausage-bags !"" 


; Now Carl did not understand a word, but he 


6. 
7 
Rg 


9 
10. 
dear little innocent face to them with the sweetest 


\ of smiles, and said, ‘Tank you!” nl. 


| 
es 





















Liss the land of Play-tins, 





| saw they were speaking to him, so he turned his | price! 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


lL 
AMONG CROWNED HEADS. 


What king rehearsed his own funeral service? 
Jack looked at his plate of beet-greens with a Sa hat king failed to appear at his own 


2 
Whose was the saying, “I am the State?” 


disgusted air. ‘I don’t like this,” he said finally, ! a y rae th ving, jan 
“there's too many radishes in the cabbage!” = | 5. AVing who werked n'a mines 








Caford True. 


. Another who was a practical shipbuilder. 


A king who failed as a cook. 
‘A king who lost “all but honor.”* 
What king did penance at the tumb of a 


it? 
What king for seventeen years had no com- 
| panion save a ? 


wart? 


What king was compelled to wait for an 


| audience, barefooted, in an open court for three 


You should have seen how ashamed the naughty | days? 


boys looked then! One of them smiled and | 
nodded at little Carl, another gave him a nice red | 
| apple, while another took his big basket, and 





2. 
“SLICED ANIMALS."—DIVIDED WORDS. 


1, Three-fourths of a ruler of an eighth century 


| carried it for him all the rest of the way. | fepnulles ee a city data cata 
So the good-natured little fellow trotted off,| 5° Three-fifths of a dwarf. 
thinking what kind boys they were, and what ai 4. Four-fifths ofa masealing ornament. 
' pleasant world this is to live in. And perhaps we| 5 Halfofs mental drudge. | 
: should all think so, too, if our tempers were as, 7. Four-sixths of a deadly missile. 
weet as his. | 8 Five elguiths of an equestrian. 
5 . | .9. Three-eighths of an old-fashioned flower. 
coer ah ape 10. Two-sixths of a famous Untversity. 
11. Three-eighths of a tropical tree. 


WHEN TASKS ARE HARD. 


When tasks are hard 
Don't say, “can’t,” and sigh and shirk; 
nd go to work, 
ks are hard 
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. Ll. Philadelphi: 


2. Half of a child's toy. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
+ 1. Mix. 


2. Livid 
Cid. 8. Dim. 


3. Civil. 4. Vivid. 5. Mild 
ivic. 10. Dill. Ll. Mimic. 





k, spur—larkspur. 








When Ella and Gussie, two small maidens of 3 w Orleans. 38. Saint 
three and five years, went with papa and mamma | Augustine. 4. Minneapolis. 5. Montreal. 6. Sac 
va ; ; nento. 7. St. Paul. ‘oronto. 9. Detroit. 10 

to see the big reservoirs, Gussie looked a long ll. Liverpool. M 





time, and then said, “Why, papa, what makes 





them have two big places for the water?"’ But 
before papa could answer, little Ella said, “Well, | ¢,1 
Gussie, I fought you knew dat! Why, one is cor 


hot and one is cold water!” 5. 












ople. 14. Edinburgh. 15. ¢ 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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Extolled Dr. “Berry’s Canker Cure’’ for its 

















STUTTER Se arene ceuttertng erent ing, 


Write for particulars. DR. SHORE, Columbus, Ohio." 


Pneumatic A Prize PUZZLE. Big money in 
PARADOX | sciline them. Send 15¢, for Sample & 
terms. M, BASSETT, Station X, Chicago. 


HOW TO MAKE A DYNAMO 2 boots, 


with working drawings. ¢ horse-power size. Price luc, 
1 horse-power, 25 cts. BURIER PuR. Co., Lynn, Mass. 


STAMPS putpprovalie per ct com. Ante. wanted. | 
res I iff. 9.3 


L heets. 1002 
125 rare, 2 Liberia tr 
‘$2. 


Loe. 
Justice Dept, 














WORTHY OF LOVE. 


Lord Clyde, who did splendid service for 
Englund during the early Indian campaigns, was 
the son of a poor Glasgow carpenter, and attained 
his high position, after he received his first com. 
iission, neither by genius nor by the accidents of 
fortune. He was simply a brave, patient, unseliish 
an, devoted to his duty; and therefore it was that 
hig soldiers loved hi and his country rewarded 


an 
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A complete illustrated manual 
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Draughtsman. Designer. Meehanic, Tradesman or Car. 


Co. New Haven, Coun, 


TRIAL LESSON ,, hor 





Bookkeeping, Pen- T 


STUDY. 









STAMPS! 


fine > 
Liat Be gents wa: 
STANDARDSTAM 
Lows, Mo. Old nf, Stamps boug! 

C. A2Y, BOY sus every scholar wanted one. 
s To introduce our mechanleal combination of 
Tule, compiss and square, made of steel, nickel- 
pinted. we will send one by mail, post-paid, to 
8s for 10 cents (silver). No Architect, Artist, 


300 fine mixed Victor 





uted at Bi 
PCO4 





St. 
bt. 











ry ad 


nter can afford to be without one. Peerless Attachment 
“This will not appear again.” 


zh instrnetion guarant 
‘eys, directions for every 









MAND CHEE eReETEy ormens 
i“ A . 
SHORTHAND zac Shorthand College of the West, | 
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Ss Mo, 
Reference: % National Raat, 


FREE. 

















i care Botatel i tion and operation of Telepione erchan in 
hie faithful service.” Although: he was stern: In: Uy Welegraph en ment of al ene tae ant eee | DOUBLE BICYCLES $15.00. | |! 
rebuke when there was oceaston for it, bis gentle. uired. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 6 Cortlandt $ Breech-Loader All kinds eleaper than 

ss to his men won their kts re. becnikalin ail na iwiAa elsewhere, Before you 
ness to his men won their lasting love MECHANICALDRAWING == neo phere. Hetre 

During one engagement a regiment, contrary to é Z , \ Wiutcnie, Powell & Clement € 
orders, made a dash ata tollhouse oecipied by the | Mechanioa, Engineering, icity, - atches. 166 Mala St, Clact . 





Steam Electr! 
Are ntecture, R. R. and Bridge Engineering. 
Plumbi 
en, Sen 











enemy, and captured It. Justly indignant at this 
breach of discipline, Lord Clyde rode up to the | 
regiment, which was largely composed of Irish 


ing, Heating, Mining, English Branc 
i for free circular, stating subject 


wish to stady or your trade, 


\ 

















order to reprimand it. Correspondence School of Industrial R 
attempt to event, hwever, bis volee was See cnt en Lnaueeria y) th 
by the command, “Three cheers for the = — 
mmander-in-chief, boys?” andthe answering ery; BLACK RINGS unceriic cs end scion 
and he found it Hterally impossible to tin’ a: ness. This is one of the most disagreeable oF stomach 
hearing. His stern countenance gradually relaxed, ‘ disorders and If allowed to have its own way will result 
and at length he turned away with a laugh. i great harm. Cure biliousness at once by using 


One tabule gives relief, 





pans Tabules 





CHRISTY KNIFE PREMIUM. | 


and Christmas. 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 
ee ee eet CMON, OREO. 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 





Send for our special Premium Offer to be awarded 
e agent selling the most knives between now 
Address, 





His personal courage was beyond reproach, but 









at the slege of Lucknow he displayed an invol- D: 
untary nervousness at which he Instantly R U S S E S on 30 Da 
Irritated. A heavy flre was going on, and he was Suave Taakak 
meanwhile talking to a young officer, from whose i 


© p. A ra 
cure effected. Send for Sealed Catalo, 


mother he had that morning received a letter. | 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Masonic Temple, Chicago, lil. 
ae OO eee LO 


A shot whizzed by; the eusign dodged, and | 
involuntarily Lord Clyde did the same. ‘The next 










moment he assailed ihe unlucky lad in the moat | SELL Cr a 
furious manner, declaring that this unfortunate nt ing five complete 


c 
of lat 
music, ful! si De 


MUSIC fescue 


A “Yard of Flowers” FREE. 


Send us 25 cents (stamps taken) for a six months’ 


example had caused him to do a thing he had ‘and instrumental 

never done before, and of which he was deeply 

ashamed. Ie ordered the ensign never again to 

duck at a shot, and then—invited bim to dinner. 
One cause of his popularity was bis faculty for | 

remembering names aad faces. One day, while he | 





















was Inspecting some troops in England, an old Subscription to Ingalls’ and we. will 
man In plain clothes eame up to him, and said: their Deantifal nclone a ae 

“Sir Colin, may | speak to you? Look at me, SF. INGALLS, x ¥. 
sir. Do you remember me? 








“Yes, I do,” was the Immediate answer.+ 
“What is my name?” 
Lord Clyde'told him, 
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CROUP REMEDY. | 












CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
and a Delicious Remedy 
Indigestion, Each tablet con 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pensin Chewing Gum 






he only medicine known that will eure 















nous Croup. In a private practic 

it has neve iled to cure 

oup. Trial pac mail, 10 s 

Dk. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co..damaica, NY. | 
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Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc., 5 


Ingersoll & Br 
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HAT BABY OF YOURS 





= ava! Bartholomew. se. olde: manship, Busine ured ea, 
mucduiess-- Reve: Cud worthand Bureholomew.ate;(Ady Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthand. ete., | year,and complete annual tatly kept of his weight 34: 
————— ———— — thoroughly tanghet by MAIL at student's HOM} Reeara of his ie tooth. Pig school: oat Be tine os 
STAMPS, 100all diff., Honduras, ete..15e. Agts.wtd, 60 | Lowrates, Catalocue sent Free. Trial lesson 10 cts. | walk ng, standing, i, Christening and gradu” 
SD Misttree, CA. Stegnann si0hads toe Me bowie | BRYANT & STHATTON, 1 College Bldg., Buffalo, N. ¥. by The Taliameter, an incenious invention: tie! 


ARNICA 
Tooth Soap 


Insures beautiful pe 
inaromatic bre: 
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RINTING OF FICE 15c¢ 


large font of Type. Cover: 4A) with 
ures, Holder, Indelible Ii : 
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cut, complete in néxt case. 
nen” M Printer, 
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¥. City, 


Zz 
SAVE 3% YOUR FUEL 
By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. It 
120 Cross Tubes where 4866sq in. of iror 
intensely hot, thus m sking ONE stoveor 
e do the work of TWO. Send pos: 
's from prominent men. To introd 
Radiator, the first order from 
borhoad filled at the WHOLESALE 
te at once. 


“ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
ROCHESTER, nu, 











new articles, 







2 proof 
& our 





Dixon’s No. 679 | 


Cycle Lubricant. 


legant article of Graphite for lubricating bis. 
ins. It will pay, you to send 12 cents for sunye 
age. Mention The Fouth’s Ompanion, 

Dixon Crucible Co., __ Jersey City, N. 4, 

















“Yes, sir. And where did you last see me?” s Stamp for catal | _ and head noises relieved by using 
“In the breach of St. Sebastian, badly wounded. §%, PRESS fox, presses, type, cards, | Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
i : cards, circulars, to factory. irely new, sclentifie invention jdill 

by ms sides dl Press for printing? “KELSEY 4 CO., | 7 entfromall other devices; the only 

“Idan tell you more. You were Ne. — in the : a small paper $449 Meri: Coin. | & mple,comfortabl | 

3 x a Aa ee e rum in the world 

frontrank at mmeomienniee >2 YOU KORADINE Sm aye ine Were, Handrete sie : 

No wonder the old mah was overjoyed to see a OWN i THE I / has failed. No string or wire attachment 
commander who had ¢o faithfully Kept him in new and delightful story for old and young. | DRUM IN toirritate the ear. Write for pamphlet. 
mind, {ie thing’ to read aloud. ‘it ts breezy. spicy: in | POSITION WILSON EAR DROmon 

. ; structive, a : rom the first - . 

Although this good suldier had a hasty temper. Vera Mc inartin as completely tanciuated.” ‘C 7 swoTrust LOUISVILLE, KY. 
he was never known to fail even momentarily in cago Herald: “It is so bright, so piquant, so full of - 
thoughtfulness for the weak or weary. One ol ight deli us bits of nature, and witha! so original, one can THE ANDARD For yuu_ need to know something wei- 
When he had dislocated hie shoulder, he bad Pitt my etocnMan goon, od nek Saiz eG0, mL. | 66 . ” hsteumoatal in. Bringing tose, 
thrown himself ona crazy bedstead, brought to the Ta » mt | $6 r- ipless Business success to young men than’ mrva 
moment to give eome order as to the disposition of ° For Teenty fee ears we have been 
troops, anda tired Beloochee threw himself at full | Strainer. Success teaching: Telegraphy to men an ie 
length on the bedstead. He was speedily jerked drip to Sait Way She VICO Se ene OUR eraduates inte 
off by one of his comrades, who said: a. Ne wires te , We have. ware: of lieliiiia the ‘studecis te etn 

“Don't you eee, you fool, that you’re on the Lord the expenses of attending our school, as explaifed in 


Sahib’s charpoy ?*" 
“Let him lie there,” said Lord Clyde, quietly. 
“Don't interfere with his rest.” 
And he took his own seat on a pillet of wood, 





















- 20+ 3 S81 each 
on receipt of pr’ WILSOD 
ALBANIAN TELEPHONE. Tremont Row, Boston, M 





mp for new 100-page Picture ( 
‘The people of Albania are ~aid to practise long: 
distance talking without the help of the electric 
current. In their mountainous country they pass 
along the word from summit to summit by the 
unaided strength of their lungs. Regular relays 
are said to be established for receiving and 
despatching news. This fs patterned after the use 
of couriers in more level countries. The author 
of “The Cruise of the R. Y.S. Eva” speaks of this 
habit of the Albaniane as a national peculiarity. 
They cannot say their say when they are near 
each other, but must always wait till they get to 
the top of two hills to begin to talk. You march 
along after your Albanian guide and meet another; 
they may perhaps kiss, cltsp hands, mutter a few 
words ai pass on; or, not unlikely, they pass 
without the slightest notice. On you go and forget 
that you met anybody, when suddenly, on arrivin; 
at the top of a hill, your guide turns round an 
sings out, “O Georgio, Georgio-o.0.0!” or what- 
ever his name may be, spinning out the last syllable 
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How to Make HENS LAY 


A book containing much valuable informa- 
tion to poultry raisers will be mailed free ou 
application, 

It tells you how to make money with hens. 

WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
{04 Albany St., Cazenovia, N. Y. 















Egg Opener, 20 cts. 


article ever introduced for 
openin, ft-boiled or raw 
exes: anger of soiling | 
fingers or linen; no pieces of 
shell to bother with; silver- 
plated : usually cts. ; special 
to COMPANION re: 
cents post-paid, 
Note.—Our illust 
alogue of import: 
radues will be maile 















ailed free up- 
on request. Write for a copy. 


BLOOMINCDALE BROS., | 


‘hird Ave., 59th and 60th Streets, New Yor! 














our Illustrated Catalogue which we send upon requet. 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Ws 


























to great length. . 7 and {inprove 
he echo has hardly died away before you hear KNOWLEDGE brings comfort one feral 
the answer. Talk has begun, and you had better e e e A a “ enjoyment, when rightly used, The many, who 
sit down, unless you do not mind proceeding alone, 1s Igu ri ng THE ‘ bettar Chan others aud enfoy Iffe more. with lou es 
for move they will not until their say ts over, and = G Su N— TSHed | trent! Hae eae tty ene atten the 
you may have to exerelse your patience for’ half Sl N SToveE POL Panel the pice. Haut laxative prineplet 
an hour. “ embraced th the remedy, Syrup of F = 
¥ Hlenee ts d , in the foro 


There ix no question that this long-talking pro- 
ensity 1s a great bore, not only for the loss of time 
t occasions, but because the nolse is enough to 
disturb every head of game in the country. 
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Sold throughout the world. Price, Coricura, 
50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Porter Daue 
4np CHEM. Corp., Bole Proprietors, Boston. 


&@- How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free. 


THROW AWAY CURRY COMB AND BRUSH! 
And buya 


Skin Dise | 
STRANGE OVERSIGHT. 
matters, tells the following anecdote by way of 
through Scotland, and the royal train was timed to | 
hothouse, Improved the opportunity to send Her 
ment, expressing the royal appreciation of the 
course, and feeling sure that his head gardener 


A writer in the Scottish Review, speaking of the | 
illustration : 
stop for luncheon at a certain through station. Mr. | 
Majesty 4 basket of his choicest grapes. 
gift, and complimenting the donor upon the fine 
would be greatly interested in the letter, he read it | 


proverbial carefulness of Scotchmen about small 
_ Works Wond 
The queen was on one of her periodical journeys | or onders 
C., who lived not far away, and who had a famous 
Tn due course he received a letter of acknowledg. 
ness of his fruit. The gentleman was pleased, of 
to him. The gardener listened gravely, but his | 
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only comment was: a 
“She disna say onything aboot sending back the ay fi 
basket.” \ 
see - 3S STABLE “BLANKET. | {6 
80 Your Horse is sclean, 
NOTHING BUT STAPLES. ee it keeps the smooth 
a6 nd glcasy. Nost 
Things are quiet down in Georgia, to judge from ue Sine eee 2 
in a rural post-office, quoted from the| & © ee nar Wo Tubelse of pane 
tution : az soap = horse can wear them 





under his feet. E¢ ‘TO THEM, 
We confine our Sales to Jobbers only. 
But! IF YOUR DEALERS DO NOT KEEP THEM 


superiority of th 


letter here for we-uns?” 





“Is there ai 
“No letters.” ss 
“Airy postal card?” 


“No 
“Any papers?” 


We will, in order to convince you of the 
Burlington “STAY ON’ 





















“No papers.” over all imitations and old style blankets, send 
“Is you got any almanacs ¢” only one blanket to any address, express paid o1 
“Now A rcahauteoitace want ae receipt of price. (Write for Catalogue and Prices, 
“We eckon we'll take a hunk er side meat 

an''a bottle o quinine : BURLINGTON BLANKET CO,,8U" gto". 

















feet, send for our Perforated Felt Insoles (medicated), 














ENN PASTS 





7 SHINE THE WORLD|AROUN DES lin 
THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH 


In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 


THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth for 
an after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots 


For Sale by all ¢ ers. 














OW to TREAT 
Your Own Feet. 


An Illustrated Treatise on the injuries 
and diseases to which the Human Fout 
1g lable: Ingrowing Toe Nails, Bunions, 
Cc ~ and explaining treatment 

ach =may apply for himself. 
By mail, $1.00. 


DR. P. KAHLER & SONS, 
813-815 Broadway, New York. 


or Sore Feet and {nflamed Bunions, 50c, 


COLD FEET and callouses on soles of the 








alve ft 
FOR 


Yomen’s 25 cents, Men’s 40 cents, 


A dollar saved ts @ dollar earned.” 
s Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
<id Button Boot deliy 
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Its exe o fits presenting 


want to the taste, the refresh: 
vroperties of a perfect laxathe 
the system, dispelling Colds, 
era, und pert 
Hive 





ptable and 
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Hci hotles, 
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ane by printed oR errr 

wine Syrup of Fign; and, belt 


will not aceept any sul 





PRIMLEY'S | 





Californiafruit 


CHEWING GuM. 
THE SWEETEST THING ON EARTH. 


veetens the breath, aids digestion. a | 
dyspepsia, Take none but PRIM 
alifornis Frait 





Send five outside wrappers of either ¢ ae 
or Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum and 10 cents, a” | 
“Ships that Pass in the Night,"" Write for list of 1m | 1 
frep boc J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago HI 


will send you Beatrice HannapeEn’s famous 





NOVEMBER 1}, Ie. 
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A SUCCESSFUL MAN. 
Bertel Thorwaldgen, the sculptor, began life ; 


under adverse circumstances. His father drank, | 
his mother was an ignorant peasant, and neither | 
of them could give the boy the slightest advance. 

ment in life. His interest in wood carving Keemed 

to bring out the only signs of intelligence he ever 
showed at this carly age. As one writer sayr, 

like Claude Lorraine, who could never be taught 

to make a tart—though his father was a pastry 

cook—nor te read a book, he was quite dense 

to the charms of reading. Yet he could carve 

Wood, and when he was eleven years old a friend 

Procured for him admission to the Danish Academy 

of the Fine Arts, and there he made marvellou- 

progress. 

At the age of seventeen he won a sinall silver | 
medal awarded by the academy as a prize for | 
drawing and modelling, and about that toe he was 
required by the laws of the Lutheran Church to , 
prevent himself for contirmation. The chaplain, | 

wever, in examining him, found him so deplor: | 
ably ignorant of the simplest: book-learning Meret 
he was about to send him to the lower form, when , 
he happened to ask: 

“Was the student who gained the silver mesa | 
your brother, or any relation to you?” 

“It was 1,” rexponded Bertel, confused: and the | 
good clergyman’s tone and look changed at once. 

“Herre Thorwaldsen.” said he, respectfully, 

you may go into the upper form.” 

“In the years of his prosperity ‘Thorwaldsen used | 
to declare that he had ne such elation as at | 
the first use of that respectful title. 

His fellow-students at the academy remembered | 
him as very ellent and sh. uth who cared 
little for thetr sporte and escapades, but who: 
worked while they were talking, and who generally , 
finished his preiiminary sketch while they were 
deciding how a subject should be treated. “Yet he 
was not self-confident, and an approaching contest ; 
for a gold modal filled him with such alarm that 
his fellows had only to say, “Thorwaldsen, remem. 
ber the examination!” to set him trembling. 

On the appointed day he appeared with the rest 
but when the subject was given ont, “Heltod 
Expelled from the Temple,” panic seized ht 
he rose and fled. On the way out of the bu 
he meta friend, who persuaded him to returt 
he won the prize. 

‘The story of his life is full of alleviating Incide 
of high attainment and tdlenexs, and It wi 
after he made a visit to Rome that he awake 
the true meaning of an arttst’s life. Thereafter he 
lived on the full food of public favor as very few 
men have done. Success attended him dally. and | 
to the very end. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF COOKING. 


In African encampments the question of food is | 
a burning one. How to obtain provislons, how to 
cook them when procnred—these are problems of 
absorbing interest ina pioneer camp. The authors 
of “Adventures in] Mashonaland” say that it: is 
curious and interesting to watch the process of | 
victualling a new country. The trader throws the 
most eccentric provisions on the market. At one | 
time, the author says, nothing but tinned lobster 
could be purchased at their settlement; and at 
another time the whole of Manica breakfasted, 
dined and supped on foie gras. 


Our cooking utenstle consisted of a three-legged 
pot and a frying-pan. How were we to create a 
dinner? We boiled the ox-flesh in the three-legved 
pot. whence it issued in the condition of shoe. 
leather. Mixing the meal with water, we made 
the most horrible halfcooked flat cake~ by heating. 
the dough on hot stones. There was neither 
baking powder nor yeast in the country. 

One day we re ent of ¥enison, shot 
by a Mr. Teal. N 1 time to time saved 
up a small quantity of sardine oil, belleving mynelf 
to be a famou sper. Ina moment of vain 
aelf-confiden lertouk the dinner that night, 
and we Invited Mr. Campion to come and eat 
venison steak 

1 fried thos 



























eaks in my sardine oil, and served 
iy. They positively looked Mke real 
ks, such as people would eat at home. But, 
searcely had two mouthfuls been eaten when 
every one fled from the table, and my wonderful 
dimmer was abandoned to the little ‘native who 
waited on us. He certainly enjoyed it immensely, 
so even that II wind blew somebody good; but it 
was unanimously decided that henceforth [ was 
never to be trusted with the preparation of meals. 
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SIMPLE JUSTICE. 


“Take a luok at the Higant shawl Mrs. Walthers 
was afther givin’ me this vera mornin’, Phalim,” 
said Mrs. Herlihy to her spouse. “It's hersllf | 
that’s had another wan from her hoosband's 
fayther, an’ she give me this tn a prisint. It’ 
only twinty-wan years’ wear she’s had av ft, an’ 
it's niver a bit the wurree.” 





“It's a handsome thing intoirety.? anid Mer. 
Herlihy, with warm approbation held the 
munificent gift between them, turning it back and 
forth and in and out, to discover all i 
ated Mrs. Herlihy; anc 
lito me threads 
centre of th 
2 thim little Che 
t there they 
afther 





veauties 






















2 think, or wi 
















Niver pick thim out, Norah darlin’,” 
Herithy, quickly, laying a restraint 
“It's m fthat can’t rade 

poor schoolin? Of had 

& fwhat they be. It’s the name 
0 they shpell, widout anny doubt; an’ | 
it’s only fittin’, Wwhin yez wear sich an iligant 
article ‘as that 5 yncluded Phalim, 
ously, “to give the poo: that was ¢ 
to make it, the cridit that belongs to "im! 





<< 
A **COMPLIMENT."* 


fifteen years 

















Two old school-fellows met after 
their jon, and fell, figuratively, upon each 
other 

“Well, well, dear old Smith!” said Green. “How 
glad I am to see you! What days those were! 
Ha! ha! Smith, you were the stupidest fellow in 
the cla: 


“Yes, L suppose | was.” 
“And here you are now! 
over,) “yor 





Why 


voking him 
en't changed a pa ! 





, Balsam, 


Christmas is coming. “Send for Catalogue. 


_THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





“Nothing bette 
Dr. John 





Cutler's Vegetable Pulmonary | 
are, Boston. cts. and $1. (Ade. 
eee 

“Garland” Stoves aud Ranges are no higher in price 
than the worthless imitations, Ask to see them, (4dr. 


‘SILK 100 crazy stitehes in every b: 


| Bramerdd& Armstrong Suk Cog Cutan) 


Children’s teeth should receive 
early attention; if the first teeth are 
well cared for the permanent ones 
will be ~ 





te London Cl. 





For Tue eet i 
splendid for chil- 
dren. They like the 
delicious flavor. It 
is most cleansing 
andhealthfuland absolutely harmless, 


25 cents. All Drugusts. 
Sample vial free. dress 
E. W. Horr & Co,, Lowell, Mass. 


Silver Plate that Wears. 
Rogers Bros 


4] Spoons, 
Forks, &c. 


Look out for imitations. 
The mark “1847” identifies genuine 
Rogers goods. 


















Manufactured by the 
ERIDEN PQRITANNIA (0. , 
208 sth Ave., Madison Square, 
ine Bway, New York. 
Chicago, 147StateSt, San Francisco, 130 Sutter St, 


eriden, Conn. and Hamilton, Canada, 


THE LARGEST 
| Exclusive Jewelry eee eee in New England. 


Factories, 
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45,000 Customers 

on our books. Over 100 employs in our variou 
artments. Send 2-cent stamp for our new 1 
rare Catalogue, which, unlike some, cont: 
eratetls the sate p you would pay ff 

ing your selection. personally. Largest catalog sever is- 
sued by any retail jeweller, Strictly one price. 

Nutifachon anuranterd in all cases. 


WILSON BROS., 14 and I5 Tremont Rew, BOSTON, MASS. : 


The Phonoharp. | 


A New and Wonderful Musi- | 
cal Instrument. 


Any One Can Learn to Play It 


in a few hours so ag to produce 
beautiful harmony, play any kind | 
of musi 



























lection of muate 
instrument. Made in thr 


1. Three chords 
nd 15 strings, 

. Three chords 
and I7 strings, $3.00 
No, 3. Six chords 

and 2% strings, 86.00 
Sent, charges paid, by ¢: 
0. D., subjec 
fon, or cash with the 


82.00 











order. 
Send for Circulars, 


THE PHONOHARP CO., 630 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


g Rusifoam : 








Us 40 Easy to Light 9 
X The “B & H” ram 


7 \ND LT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 


= 
why so inany aro sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our little 
a Book which tells more 








Lainp. 
Y& HUBBARD MES 





oe 
New York 








Short Talks on Life Insurance. 
TALK SI. 


China and Japan 


are hereditary foes and are seeking each 
other’s humiliation. The 


Mass. Benefit Life Association | 


wishes to humiliate nobody, but rather | 


| desires to promote good will, develop self- 






respect and increase the sum of human 
happiness by furnishing reliable Life In- 
surance under three of the most popular 
policy contracts ever devised. 


$1,100,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
COST 60 PER CT. USUAL RATES. 


Spleadid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State St.. Boston, Mase 


LADIES, 


HOW ARE YOUR 


China Closets? 


Are the oll dishes chipped and cracked and imsuited 
fo getting off a apotiew table-cloth? We will replens 
Ish It ‘hy drink poor teas and coffees an 
mun a ae you can get the best at cargo 
prices? P. "MS for all. Dinner, Tea and 
oiler Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches 
Clocks, “Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Cloe 
Chenille 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers 
a. GOOD INCOS made by 
for our celebrated | Teas, Coffees, 
der and Splees. Work for all.” Spec! al | 
3 1-2 Lbs. fine teas by mall or exprese 
ea paid. Headquarters in the United 
S Eiitees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


BEAUTIFUL PANELS (size 14x 28 
inches) FREE to all Patrons. 


For New Terms and Premium Lists, address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 9, 3t and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


Sitting Up All Night 
with ASthma, 


1S MOST DISTRESSING AND 
WEARING, AND MORE THAN 
THAT, IS UNNECESSARY. . . 


Dr. Hayes’ Asthma Patients go to hed 
and sleep well with one pillow. 


Find Out for youselt 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOE 1S THE BEST. 
NO SQUEAKING 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF. 
+ SEINE CALF KANGAROO 
$ F5S ores »3 SOLES. 
5052 KING} 
1 DS aRA FINE ENS 
| *2.91.75 BoysScuooLSHOEs, 
ZLAPIES- 
$250% 
$3?" BEST DONGOL, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
W-L-DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Slioe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have a erywhere at lower prices for 


no sub- 
y you, we can. 








Leia Wyte sth 
os ‘4 
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FAMILY MEDICINE. 


“T have used Aver 
liver complaint, 2 


never having need of other medicine. IL 
to my children, when they require an aperient, 


is always satisfactory.”’—A,. A. 


| AYER’S PILLS, 


s Pills for 
ul always with extremely beneticial effect 


15 years as a cathartic in 
Ayer’s Pills 
and the result 
N.H. 


also give 


Eaton, Centre Conway, 


Highest Awards at World’s Fair. 





eae the Blood: AYER’ oS 








only World's 
Sarsaparilla. 


ble Covers, Invernesses, Cups and Saucers, | 


about this wonderful ; 
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- IL State St., 


Nestle’s Food 


Is Wholesome — Easity Prepared — Economical. 


Prepared for use by the addition of water 
only, thus avoiding the danger lurking in 
Milk of Tuberculous Cows. 

“In the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports, Prof. Law states that 20, 30 and 
even 50% of certain herds that supply New 
York City with Milk are affected with tuber- 
culosis; and other able veterinarians have 
testified tothe same condition of affairs in 
other parts of the country."’ Nestlé's Food 


Makes Healthy, Happy, Hearty Babies. 


It is recognized as the safest and most 
complete diet for bottle-fed infants every 
day in the year. 

Large Sample and Book, “‘The Baby,” Free. 


THOS, LEEMING & CO 
New York, N 


70 Warren Street, 





A Postal Card 
will) bring promptly our 
special entalogue showin 
10 special bargains in Ch 
Plush Fur © 
Capes. 


The Finest Goods. 








aterial, at prices which 
v ‘er very common goods, which en. 
ables us to offer our garments, so well known to he of 
superior style, tit, finish and’ workmanship, at about 
Half Usual Prices. The orders are pouring in by 
the thousands; write at once for catalogue, for it is an 
exceptional opportunity. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR 20 YEARS 


the formula for making Scott's 
Emulsion has been endorsed by 
physicians of the wholeworld. No 
secret about it. This is one of its 
strongest endorsements. But the 
strongest endorsement Possible is 
in the wéad strength it gives. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


nourishes. 
Babies and Growing 
than any other kind of nourish- 
ment It strengthens Weak 
Mothers and restores health to 
all suffering from Emaciation 
and General Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 


chitis, Weak Lungs, Consumption, Blood 
Diseases and Loss of Flesh. 











It does more for weak 
Children 











Scott& Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and $1. 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eixht pages, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

‘Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to su 
seribers in a single weekly, issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elgh hich is the number 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
acl r directly to this office. We do not request 
Ggente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

jons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made ina Pose othee joney-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE'OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

10 80. 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it Is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books uniess this is done. 


Caution against paying money to strangers 
Ip 
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to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companton by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


je Agent—and 








BLACKHEADS. 


Blackheads, or comedo, as it 1s called, is a dis. 
order of the sweat-glands by which they become 
distended with yellowish or whitish matter. In 
the centre of the elevations, which are only of 
pinhead size, are to be seen the blackish points 
which give the disease its name. 

The spots are usually numerous, and make their 
appearance mostly on the face and neck. They 
run a peculiarly sluggish course, and by their 
presence the skin acquires a thick, muddy com. 
plexion. 

Blackheads are almost invariably an indication 
of general debility, as they are a sign of a badly 
working skin. Their appearance is usually accom. 
panied by marked dyspepsia and consttpation. 

The treatment of blackheads fs identical with 
that for toning up the system in general. Clean out 
the bowels, sharpen the appetite, enrich the blood, 
and the tendency to the trouble will be removed or 
lessened. Saline aperient waters should be drunk 
freely and every attention paid to the diet. 

Asa local treatment the skin should have frequent. 
applications of water as hot as can be comfortably 
borne, together with plenty of castile soap and 
friction. The little black cones may be easily 
expelled by means of a watch-key. Stimulating 
ointments and washes should be used, espectally 
those containing sulphur, as this substance is not 
ouly a good skin tonic, but ts specially useful In 
the disorder of which we are speaking. 

A lotion containing equal parts of sulphur, 
xlycerine, carbonate of potash and alcohol, is a 
valuable remedy, as it is cleansing and soothing. 

Sometimes the swollen sweat-gland contains a 
small curled hair, sometimes a parasite known as 
Demodex folliculorum, which, however, is harmless 
and tn no way the cause of the disease. 

Attention must of course be directed to any 
«disease of the stomach or bowels that may exist. 


oar 


THE TRANSIT OF MERCURY. 


One of the earth’s sister planets, Mercury, the 
smallest of them all,—not counting the asteroids,— 
will be seen crossing the gun’s disk In the form of 
i round black dot on Saturday, November tenth. 
This phenomenon ie called a transit of Mercury, 
and It will be carefully watched by astronomers in 
all parts of America and western Europe. 

The transit will begin about five minutes before 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, Eastern Standard 
time, and will end about twelve minutes after four. 
Mercury will first be seen, with the ald of a 
telescope, looking like # notch in the eastern edge | 
of the sun. 

As it advances its entire circular disk will appear, 
Intensely black against the brilliant background. 
Slowly it will cross the sun, considerably north of 
the centre, and will finally pass off the north. 
western edge, disappearing from human ken until 
a week or ten days later, when it will reappear as 
# morning star, rising just before the sun. 

Mercury 1s so small that it cannot be seen in 
transit without the ald of a telescope, or at least a 
powerful fleld.glass. Those who Intend to watch 
the transit of Mercury with small telescopes should 
take the utmost pains to protect their eyes against 
the glare of the sun. A piece of well.smoked glags 
placed over the eye end of the telescope will 
answer, If it is carefully secured in place and so 
protected that there is no danger of the deposit of 
~oot being scratched or rubbed off. 

This transit of Mercury will be the last for the 
nineteenth century. The total number of such 
transits during the century will then have been 
thirteen. The transits always occur within two or 
three days of the seventh of May or the ninth of | 











November. The reason for this 1s that the orbit of 


Mercury is so inclined to that of the earth that 
Mercury can only get exactly in line between the 
gun and the earth at about those dates. 

The interest that astronomers take in a transit of 
Mercury depends mainly upon the fact that such 
an occurrence furnishes a means of determining 
more accurately the exact form of that planet’s 
orbit. When Mercury Is projected against the sun 
an excellent opportunity is also offered to measure 
the diameter of the planet, which is about three 
thousand miles. Certain observations relating to 
its atmosphere can then be made, although no ring 
of light, arising from atmospheric refraction, such 
as Venus exhibits In similar circumstances, is to be 
seen around Mercury as it passes across the sun’s 
edge. 

In fact, Mercury seems to have very little atmos- 
phere, and in several respects its surface appears 
to resemble that of our atrless and barren moon. 


COUSINLY. 


Among the hardest things which the infant Prince 
Edward of the royal house of England, the little 
son of the Duke of York and heir expectant to the 
throne, will have to straighten out when he is older 
is his relationship to his own father and mother. 
It constitutes a problem such as is seldom found 
outside of princely houses. 


It {s certain, however, that he is the third cousin 
of his father, and also the second cousin of his 
mother. This makes his relation to himself some- 
where between that of a third and fourth cousin. 

He ia, as it were, his own double-third cousin—a 
relationship which it will doubtless take some time 
for him to comprehend. 

Both his father and mother are descended from 
George III. of England. George III.’s son Adol. 
phus, Duke of Cambridge, had a daughter Mary 
who married the Duke of Teck, and became the 
mother of the Princess May, who married the Duke 
of York; andthe Duke of York’s father, the Prince 
of Wales, is the great-grandson of the same King 
George III. 

The young prince will have the right to address 
either his mother, his father or himself as “my 
royal cousin;” and he may, perhaps, excuse any 

artiality for his mother over his father by declar- 

ing that she is a nearer relation to him than his 
father. 

The princely families of Earope supply many 
similar cases of tangied relationship, growing out 
of the successive intermarriages of cousins in 
nearer or remoter degrees. 


DISARMED BY A WHIP-LASH. 


One of the dangers which menaced travellers in 
the early history of California was an attack by 
highwaymen. An old stage-driver who drove over 
a part of the long line between San José and Los 
Angeles relates an interesting incident of those 
early days. He says: 


I remember once, in a lonely coast-range caiion, 
through which the road wound, we had a little 
experience that was thrilling for the moment. It 
was a moonlight night, and T was pushing ahead at. 
a food speed, with a stage full of passengers, an 
a heavy treasure-box. 

Just as 1 got around a bend In the road I saw the 
figure of a inan on horseback beside the road. He 
yelled out for us to stop, and J saw a gun-barrel 
gleam in the moonlight. 

The horses were going at a speed that might be 
called breakneck, and | made up my mind to take 
the chance of getting through. saw the gun 
raised to the fellow’s shoulder as we Rpproached. 
Thad my long whip in my hand, and with a desper- 
ation born of the peril of the moment, ] made a 
vicious swipe at him. 

1 don’t know how it happened, but the lash wound 
itself around the gun, and as we dashed by, the 
whip was drawn taut. 'T was nearly pulled off my 
seat, but I held on, and the gun was dragged out of 
the robber’s hand and fell to the ground. At the 
same moment it was discharged by the shock. 

It rattled along the road for quite a distance 
before the whip-lash unwound itself. I don’t know 
what the highwayman thought, but I'll wager he 
wan surprised. 





ON EVEN TERMS. 

Baron Haussmann, the celebrated French admin. 
istrator, who may almost be sald to have made 
Paris a new city, used to relate the following 
anecdote by way of Illustrating the feeling of many 
country gentlemen toward the prefects: 


One of these gentry entered the prefect’s office, 
Raving isome complaint to make, and proceeded to 


state his errand in a pretty lofty tone, and without 
taking off his hat. The officer was equal to the 
occasion. 


“Wait a moment,” he said, and he rang a bell. A 
servant answered the summons. 

“Bring me my hat,” said the prefect. 

The hat was brought, the officer put it on, and 
turned to his caller. 

“Now,” said he, “I will hear you.” 





POORLY SHOD. 


A business man has In his employ one of those 
quick-witted sons of Erin who are rarely, if ever, 
at a loss for a bright rejoinder. 


One day when the streets were very slippery 
with ice, a truckman tried to get up to ihe gentle. 
man’s door with a heavy load. The horses, havin; 
no corks on their shoes, struggled and slipped 
about in a desperate way, without making any real 
progress. 

The good-humored Irishman went out and en- 
deavored to assist the truckman; at last, when it 
seemed as if their united efforts were all in vain, 
Pat looked up at the man, and said with a grim: 

“It's no use; thim haarses av yures have nary a 
shoe on thim—only shlippers !” 





NEEDED A CHANGE. 


The best kind of rest is often found in change of 
occupation rather than in idleness. The rule is 
well known, but the Chicago Tribune reports a case 
in which it was peculiarly applied. 


“Got any little odd job by which I ean earn a 
bite?” inquired a dusty pilgrim at a charitable 
back door. 

The lady of the house was surprised. 

“You've often asked me for cold victuals,” said 
she, cout this is the first time you ever asked for 
work.” 

“Yes’m, I know,” answered the cheerful trav. 
eller. ‘You see, I’m on my vacation.” 


STRATEGY. 


Captain: What \s strategy in war? 
instance. 

Sergeant : Well, strategy tz when you don’t let 
the enemy discover that you are out of ammunition, 
but keep right on firing.— Exchange. 


Give me an 
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'REVELATION OF NATURI 





Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 





The throat.—“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 2 cents (Ade. 
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a book illustrated by 
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Coffees, Spices & Extracts 


direct from Importers to 
Consumers. For 18 yeara we have been 
offering Premiums to Clubs and large 
buyers of Dinner, Tea and Tollet 
S Silver Ware, Table Linen, 
Curtains, ete., all of our own 
‘ation, and bought for Cash direct 

antfacturers, Large discounts 
sold without premiums. Our 
we, Catalogue will interest, 

1 » pleased to mail YOU one upon receipt 
r addr 


KODAKS *°° sicovv 


The lightest and most practical cameras for 
hand or tripod use. An illustrated manual, free 
with every Kodak, tells how to develop and print 
the pictures, 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
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93 Congress 8t., Boston. 
$6.00 


$ Send for Rochester, 
‘ You 


Have 
Seen 


Pozzoni’s 
Powder 


advertised for many 
vears, but hare you 
ever tried if? if not, 
non do not know 
what an IdeatCom- 
pleaion Poswder ts. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents 
chafing, sunburn, wind-tan, lessens per- 
spiration, etc.; in fact it isa most delicate 
and desirable protection to the face during 
hot weather. It is sold everywhere. 

A sample envelope of either FLESH, 
WHITE, or BRUNETTE mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents in stamps. Address, 


J. A. POZZONI, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mention this paper. 


LUM, 


Made-to-Measure 
Suits, Cioaks 
and Furs. . . 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 


Fur Capes, $5 u 
Jackets, $4.50 up; Plush 
Jackets, $12 up; New 
Cloth Cape, $3 up; Tailor- 
made Suits, $8.75 up. 


‘We Prepay Expressage. 


Our specialty is garments 
made to measure at less than 
ready-made prices, 


Send 4 # 





















cents in 
stamps for 
our Il. 
lustrated 
Catalogue, 
samples to 
select from 
and full 
instruc- 
tions for _ \/ 

self-meas- Cloth Jacket, 


urement. $5.50 








Let atrial 
convince 
you that 
we do all 
that we 
promise. 





Plush Cape, Braided and 
Satin = Lined, 
$18.00 

Ladies in New York and vicin- 
ity are invited to visit our branch 
in Cammeyer Building, 310-318 
Sixth Avenue. Address mention. Tailor-Made Suit, 
ing THE YouTH’s CoMPANION, $11.50 


HARTMAN CLOAK COMPANY, 21 Wooster St. 























; eh 
Jackets +) 2a Capes 
from $5 up. a= from $5 


Tailor-Made Suits from $10 up. 

We make every garment to order, thus it 
a perfect fit. We are Ladies’ Tailors, Fortes 
Cloak Makers, and can save you from $5 to $3 on 
every order. We pay, the express charges, 

Our Winter Catalogue Illustrates every new style 
in Ladies’ Jackets, Capes, Ulsters, Furs, Plush 
Garments and Tailor-made Suits. We will be 
pleased to mail it to you, together with a 4iney 
tape measure, new measurement diagram (which 
insures a perfect fit) and more than FORTY. 8AM. 
PLES of the cloths, plushes and fare, from whieh 
we make our garments, on receipt of four cents, 
postage. You may select any style and we will 
make It especially to order for you from any of oy; 
materials. We also sell cloth, plush and fur by the 
yard. Write to-day for catalogue and samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
182 and 154 West 23d Street, - New York 


Corticelli Filo Silk 


1 Silk s popular on acconn 

Being loosely ty 

5 y it is on spools which keep tj 

and prevent shop we 
way you save time and money by avoidin 
inconvenience at the sam 
workmanship. Corticelli Fi 
or in skeins as bu 


waste and 
time improving you 
Silk is put up on spools 

Awarded the Gold 


nternation- 
al Exposition, 1894 


“Florence Home Needlework” for 1894 

(| now ready. Subjects : Corticelli Darning, w de 

{ si Knitting, Crochet and Correct Colors 

| Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we wil 

0 the hook, 96 pages, 90 illustrations, 
Florence, 





The present year marks an epot 
in Piano Manufacture, because of tk 
great improvements made in the 


PHIGKER 


PIANOS 


For over seventy years these instr 
ments have been recognized as the 





|standard of excellence in tone, action 
‘and workmanship. This year’s produc- 
tion has received more favorable com- 
ment from the leading musical critics 
and connoisseurs of the world than 
|that of any year in our history. Thes 
improvements are very noticeable anda 
personal examination will convince any 
one that this endorsement of our '94 
product is well merited. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 













To Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 
831 Broadway, New York 
Please send me free your dai 
water-colored booklet about the only 
underwear that is aon shriakabl s 
prevents colds — preserves health— 
always com le. 















York Gity.! $0000000000 
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THE HALF-HOSE 


— of, 


Fit Well, Look Woll, Woar Wel 


They are the only half-hose constructed in accordance with 


THE SHAPE OF THE HUMAN FOOT: 


&87 Sold by the trade Renerally. and obtainable direct from the makers, who will 


Descriptive Price-List to any applicant, 





SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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POLLY. 


In Three Parts. — Part I. 


« The Sewing -Circle.— Mrs. Lapham’s Forebodings About 


: Her Nephew. — Polly's First Great Idea. 





circle, who had really very little to talk about. 
So absorbed were they indeed in the discussion of 
poor Dan’s fate that no one noticed the entrance 
of a young girl, rosy-cheeked and bright-eyed, 
who had come to help with the supper. 

There was an air of peculiar freshness about 
her. As she stood in her blue dress and white 
apron near the door, her ruddy-brown hair 
shining in the lamplight, the effect was like the 
opening of a window in a close room. Her step 
was arrested in the act of coming forward, and as 
she paused to listen the pretty color was quite 
blotted out of her cheeks. 

“T don’t think Dan’s will be a lingering case,”’ 
Mrs. Lapham was sayjng, ‘‘and the lingering 
cases are the most trying.” 

Polly stood motionless. Was it true, then, 
that which she had dreaded, that which she had 
shrunk from facing? Was it more than a cold 
that Dan had got? Was Dan really ill? Her 
Dan? Her heart was beating like a trip-hammer, 


“I wish it were summer, Polly,’’ he said, with 
a wistful look in his great black eyes that cut 
Polly to the heart. ‘It’s been such a cold winter; 
and a fellow gets kind of tired of barking all the 
time.” 

“It'll be spring before you know it, Dan, you 
see if it isn’t, and you'll forget you ever had a 
cold.” 

When, half an hour later, the evening was over 
and Polly was safe in her bed, she buried her 
head in her pillow and cried herself to sleep. But 
tears and bewailings were not a natural resource 
with Polly. Her first thought in the morning 
was what she should do about it. 

Something must be done, of course, and she 
was the only one to do it. What it was she had 
not the faintest idea, but then it was her business 
to find out. Here she was, eighteen years old, 
strong and hearty, and with good common sense; 
the natural guardian and protector of her younger 
brother. It was time she bestirred herself. 





At this point Mufty landed in, Polly’s lap. 
After switching his tail across her eyes once or 
twice and rubbing himself against the book, he 
settled down and began purring vigorously in 
token of satisfaction. The room was very cold, 
and Polly, without interrupting her reading, was 
glad to bury her hands in his thick fur. 

Presently the color in her cheeks grew brighter 
and her breath came quicker. There tcas a way 
after all! People who were worse than Dan had 
been saved by a change of climate. What could 
be simpler? Just to pick Dan up and carry him 
off! And such fun, too! 

“Mufty,” she whispered, excitedly, “Mufty, 
what should you say to Dan and me going away 
and never coming back again ?’’ 

“Brrrr, brrrrrr I’ quoth Mufty. 

“O Mufty, what a darling you are to approve! 
And there isn’t really any one’s opinion that I 
care more about!"’ 

She went to the window, while Mufty, not to be 








but no one seemed to hear it. 

Lapham, I am “Queer that the doctors don't find any cure 
sorry to hear|for lung-trouble,” Mrs. Royce was saying. 
it, | mus¢ say! | ‘Seems as though there must be some way of 
It doos seem's | stopping it, if you could only find it out.” 
though you'd “Oh dear, no!’ said Mrs. Lapham. 


“Well, Mis’ Aé a first step she rose with the sun and dressed | dislodged, established himself on her shoulder, 
his fore paws well down her back, 

his tail waving contentedly before 

her eyes. The picture which he 

thns turned his back upon was a 


wintry one. 























4 had your share | ‘I ‘suppose that boy's dgomed, 4 «Cold morning, isn’t it, Mufty ?"" 
of affliction!" and there’s no help for it.’ said Polly. ‘No kind of a climate 
Mrs. Henry “There is a help for it, there for a delicate person.’” 
is Dodge habitually | shall be a help for it!’ cried a “Brrrr, brrrrrr!” Mufty was 
= oe emphasized many | voice, vibrating with youthful! digging a claw into her shoulder 
of her words, which | energy and emotion, ‘I to adjust himself more comfort- 
| gave people an don’t see how you can ably. 
' “Dan” pression of peculiar |talk so, Aunt Lucia! “Ow!” cried Polly. Then, 
sincerity and warmth | Dan isn’t doomed! He lifting him down; ‘“Mufty, 
in her remarks; a perfectly correct impression, | sha’n’t die! I won't let t you're @ very intelligent cat 
too. Her needle being quite as energetic as her | him die!” and I haven't a doubt 
tongue, she was a valuable member of the sewing- | The women looked at that your judgment is as 
circle, at which function she was now assisting | Polly, and then they penetrating as your 
" with much spirit. looked at one another, claws. All the same 
Mrs. Lapham accepted this tribute to her many | fairly abashed by the I guess you'd better 
} trials with becoming modesty. She was a dull, | girl’s spirit, all ex- get down and come 
r colorless woman, whose sole distinction lay in the | cepting Aunt Lucia, with me and help 
| visitations of affliction. She was sewing slowly | who was not impres- Susan get the break- 
f on a very long seam, which occupation was} sionable enough to fast. Don't you hear 
typical of her course of life. She sighed heavily | feel anything but ber shaking down the 
in response to her neighbor's words of sympathy, | the seeming rude- kitchen stove ?”” 
and said: ness of Polly's Whereupon Mafty, 
“It did seem hard that it should have been | outbreak. tinding himeelf drop- 
Dan, just as he was beginning to be a help to his “That will do, ped upon the coldly 
uncle, and all. But I s’pose we'd ought to have | Polly,” she said, unsympathetic in- 
been prepared for it.”” with a spiritless grain carpet, desisted 
“There’s been quite a pause in the death-roll,”’ | severity. ‘This is from further encoura- 
the Widow Criswell observed. She was engaged | no place for a dis- ging remarks. 
in sewing a button on a boy’s jacket with a hjack | play of temper.” Polly was a school- 
thread. The color had girl still, though she 
“How long is it since Eliza went ?”’ asked Miss | come back into the was nearing the dig- 
Louisa Ricker, pursuing the widow's train of | girl’s face now, nity of graduation. 
thought. and there were hot She had no special 
“Seven years this month. She began to cough | tears in her eyes. taste for study, but 
at Christmas, and by Washington's Birthday she | She turned with- she cherished the 
was in her grave.” out a word and Yankee reverence for 
; “And Jane? They didn’t go far apart?” left the room, nor education. Though it 


was not quite clear to 
her how Latin declen- 
sions and algebraic 
symbols were to help 
her in after life, she 
committed them to memory 

with a good grace, and enjoyed all the 

satisfaction of work for work's sake. 

Her study, therefore, interfered for several 
hours with the more important object which 
she had at heart to-day, and it was not until 
two o'clock that she was at liberty to do what 
every nerve and fibre of her young organism 

herself. Then she slipped down-stairs to | was yearning to accomplish. 
the parlor, where such of her father’s books as “I'm not going right home,” 


“No, Jane died eleven months before Eliza; | was she seen again 
and their mother went three years before that, | among the wait- 
and their father when Dan was a baby; that's | resses who came 
goin’ on sixteen years.” to hand the tea. 

s “Well, you have had a hard time, I til? say!" | Polly was rather 
exclaimed Mrs. Dodge. ‘‘Your Martha losing | ashamed of having run 
her little girl, and John’s wife breaking her collar- | away from the sewing-circle, 
bone and all, and now this to be gone through | and she had serious thouclits 
with! I should think you'd feel discouraged !”" of going back to it; but some- 

“I do; real discouraged. But I s’pose it’s no| how she could not find it in 
more than I’d ought to expect with such an | her heart to hand about tea and 
inheritance.” seed-cakes, sandwiches and quince 

“Have there been many cases of lung-trouble | preserve to people who could think such 
on your side of the family, Mrs. Lapham?" | dreadful thonghts of Dan. Besides, she 
Miss Ricker inquired, with respectful interest. knew what a pleasant surprise it would be to Dan 

>; Sister Fitch was the first case.” to have her all to himself for an evening. Uncle| had been rescued from auction were lodged; | “I’ve got an errand to do.” 

For a few seconds only the snip of Mrs. Royce’s | Seth would be sure to go for his weekly game of | her father had been the village doctor. All the “Polly’s got an idea,’’ Dan said to himself, 

In the room where the | checkers with Deacon White, so she could help | medical works had been sold, and many other | struck with the eagerness in her face. “What a 

Dan with his algebra and Latin, see that he was | volumes beside, but among those remaining was | girl she is for ide: and he trudged along the 

warm and “comfy,” and perhaps find that he did | an old encyclopedia which had proved to Polly a| snowy road with the other boys, out of breath 

not cough so much as he did the evening before. with the vain effort to keep up with them. 
They had a cozy evening, she and Dan, just Polly meanwhile stepped swiftly on her way. 
as she had planned it in every particular but one, 





Polly overhears a sad Prophecy. 








she said to Dan, 














scissors could be heard. 
cc) rcle held its meeting there was a faint 
odor from the kerosene lamps which had just 
been lighted. The Widow Criswell was the first 
to break the silence. 

“Polly aint showed no symptoms yet, has she 
she asked, testing one of the buttons as if skept 
of her thread. 4 

“Well, no, not yet. But then Dan seemed as 
smart as anybody six months ago, and just look 
at him to-day !”” 











mine of information. 

As she lifted down the third volume she heard 
a portentous Meaouw! and there, outside the | She was thinking of Dan. 
There was no improvement | window, stood Mufty, the gray cat, rubbing | fond of him, put proud of him, too. He was a 
himself against the frosty pane. She opened the | handsome boy, with great dark eyes in which a 
window, and Mufty sprang in with a puff of | less partial observer than Polly might have read 
frosty air. Finding the stove cold, he strolled | the promise of fine things; and he had always 
since I caught it ?”’ toward the only warm object in the room—Polly in 

“Why, no, Dan. It does seem a good while, | her woollen gown. She had the volume open on 
doesn't it? I guess it must be about over by this the table before her, and was deep in its perusal. 
toiling | time. De “Appears to e committed its ravages from 
snowy country roads to and from | things go? the earliest time,’ Polly read, ‘‘and its distribu- 
school, coughing as he went. The topic was not Dan, who was on his way to bed, had stopped | tion is probably though far from | to challenge the 
an uncongenial one to the members of the sewing- | at the stove to warm his hands. Whether Dan 





She was not only 





namely, the cough. 
in that, and for the first time Dan spoke of it: 

“T say, Polly, isn’t it stupid the way this cold 
hangs on? Do you remember how long it is 








led his class at school, 

““Yes,”’ Polly said to herself. “Dan isn’t just 
an ordinary boy. He's an unusual boy. Why, 
the world couldn't afford to lose Dan!"’ and she 
looked into the faces of the passers-by, as though 


The mental eyes of a score of women were 
turned upon Dan, as the boy was daily seen, 
round-shouldered and _hollow-chested, 
along the 





t you know how suddenly those 









universal, quiescence. 


was all that Polly thought him 





equal.” 
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only the fature could prove, and that future that! 
Polly was about to secure tohim. If she idealized 
him a bit, why, all the better for Dan, and all the 
better for Polly, too. One thing is sure, that no 
one who could have looked into the sister’s heart 
that winter’s day would have doubted her for an 
instant when she said to herself: 

“He sha’n’t die, I won't let him die! 
how I wish that cough was mine!"’ 

From her interview with the doctor Polly 
brought away with her only one word, “Colorado,” 


But, oh, 


and with that word shining like a great snowy | 


peak in her imagination, she took another swift 
walk to a farmhouse on the outskirts of the 
village, where dwelt a man whose son had gone to 
Colorado three years ago. 

“Great place!’ he told 
Colorado! Mile up in the air. 
Rocky Mountains. 
put all Fieldham in their vest pockets. Cold 
sometimes, hot sometimes, and windy—whew! 
Cures sick folks? Oh yes. Better than all the 
doctors. Braces ’em right up—stands ’em on 
their legs! Nothing like it; so Bill says. Coste 
a sight to get out there, oh yes! 
and fifteen cents! Queer about that fifteen cents. 
Seems as though they might ha’ throwed that in 
on such a long trip ‘s that; but them railroads 
aint got no insides anyway; and when you once 
git out there, why, there you are!"’ 

The philosophy of that last remark appealed 
particularly to Polly. ‘*When you once git out 
there, why, there you are!’ Somehow it seemed 
to make everything perfectly simple and easy. 

There might be blizzards and cyclones, but) 
then it was the air that you went out for, Polly | 
reasoned; the air was what was going to cure: 
you; and perhaps the more you got of it the/| 
quicker you would be cured! So Polly hurried 
home, flushed and eager. She found her uncle in 
the barn putting up his horses. 

Mr. Seth Lapham was a good man. Nothing 
but a sincere and very efficient conscience could 
have so tempered his natural penuriousness as to 
cause him to receive into his family a mere sister- 
in-law’s children and allow them to “want for 
nothing.” That, too, at a time when his own 
children, John and Martha, were still a bill of 
expense to him, before their respective marriages. 

He had conscientiously, if not generously, fed 
and clothed the orphans, whose entire patrimony, 
on interest in the savings-bank, scarcely yielded 
enough to pay for their boots and shoes. 

Uncle Seth was not only conscientious, but 
intelligent, and scarcely had Polly finished the 
rapid exposition of her great plan; how they 
were to draw the money from the bank to pay for 
their tickets and start thom in their new life, and 
how they were to earn their own living when once 
they got started—than he was ready to adinit the 
reasonableness of it. 

“And when you once get out there, why there 
you are!’’ Polly declared in her most convincing 
tone. 

As she stood before him, flushed and breathless, 
prepared to do battle for Dan to the very last 
extremity, her uncle gave old Dick a slap that 
sent him tramping into his stall, and then said, 
with the drawling accent peculiar to him: 

“Well, Polly. You're a pretty sensible girl. 
If the doctor says so, I guess it's wuth tryin, 

A great wave of gratitude and compnnetion 
swept over Polly. ‘To Uncle Seth's speechless 
astonishment, she flung her arms around his big 
neck, and with something very like a sob, she 
cried: 

“O Uncle Seth, [ never loved vou half enongh!”" 

Uncle Seth bore it very well, all things consid- 
ered. 

“Why, Poll he said, pounding her shoulder 
in an attempt to be consolatory; ‘‘you've always 
ben a good girl; not a mite of trouble, not a 
mite!" 

They walked up to the house, Polly holding the 
rough, hairy hand as tightly as if it had been 
solid gold. Before the short walk to the kitchen 
door was finished Uncle Seth was so entirely in 
the spirit of her plan that he held Polly back a 
minute to say, in a sepulchral whisper: 

“Just you leave your Aunt Lucia to ne! 
tix her!” 

Polly never knew all the pains Uncle Seth was 
at to ‘fix’? Aunt Lucia; but in some way the 


her; ‘great place, 
Prairie-dogs and 











Vl 


‘fixing’ was accomplished, and Aunt Lucia gave | 


a mournful consent. 


“7 shouldn't feel it right, Polly, to let you! 


suppose I thought there was any hope of its 
curing Dan, and I don’t know how you'll ever 
manage with the funeral and all, way out there 
in Colorado, far from kith and kin. But your 
Uncle Seth says you'd better try it, and I aint 
one to oppuse just for the sake of opposin’. I've 
been through too much for that. Only I warn 
you; mind you don’t forget | warned you.” 
Polly listened to Aunt Lucia’s lugubrious views 


with scarcely a twinge of alarm, and in five’ 


minutes she had plunged into preparations for the 
journey. 

As for Dan, the mere thought of Colorado 
seeined to revive him. ‘“Larks" of any descrip- 
tion had always been very much to his taste, but 


the unending “lark” of an escape into the big! 


world with Polly filled him with a riotous joy. 
So it happened that by the time the March 
thaws were setting in and the March winds were 
setting ready for their boisterous attack, Polly 
and Dan had slipped away, and were travelling 
ag fast as steam could carry them toward the 
health-giving region of the Rocky Mountains. 


Big cattle-ranches that could — 


r 
THE YOUTH 
“A hair-brained venture as ever was!" Miss 
Louisa Ricker declared when she heard of it. “I 
don’t see what Mr. and Mrs. Lapham were think- 
ing of to countenance such a step.” 

The monthly sewing-circle had come round 
again, and Mrs. Lapham, whose turn it was to 
look after the supper, had stepped out of the room 
for a moment. 

“Well, I don't know but it’s about as well,’’ 
the Widow Criswell rejoined, sighing profoundly. 

; She was more out of spirits than usual to-day, 
for Mrs. Royce, the president of the sewing-circle, 
: had forced into her hands a baby's pinafore, the 
| cheerful suggestiveness of which could only serve 
| to deepen her gloom. ‘The boy's doomed, wher- 
ever he is, and Sister Lapham never had any real ! 
, taste for sick-nursing. She’s spared a sight o° 
‘ trouble and expense.” 
“Well,” said Mrs. Henry Dodge, winding a 
‘ needleful of number twenty thread off the spool 
| with the hissing sound familiar to the ears of the 
seamstress, and breaking it off withasnap. ‘J 
| think it’s the very best thing that could have been 
done. The minute I saw that girl's face last 





boy. Mark my words, he'll outlive us all yet! I 
|declare, I always did like Polly Fitch. She} 
reminds me of myself when / was a girl!” ' 





\ ANNA FULLER. 
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\ Be, Noe 
| 

| THE EAGLE. 
i He clasps the crag with hooked hands; | 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 

Ring’ with the azure world he stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 

He watches from his mountain walls, 

And like « thunderbolt he falls. 


Selected. —Alfred Tennyson. 
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'THE FORSAKING OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


It did seem as if the righteous were at last to 
| be forsaken, the Scriptures notwithstanding. 
, Grandpa Clayton, sitting out on the sunny porch 
‘and gazing with unseeing eyes down over the, 

“‘medder lot,"’ would have been the last to think , 
‘it. But to Mrs. Sims, looking out of the pantry | 
window as she vigorously kneaded bread, it | 
, seemed a foregone conclusion. 

There was very little that didn’t come within 
the range of that pantry window, either on the 
Sims place, or on those of neighbors for a good 

‘mile farther on. Mr. Sims had been known to 

say that he ‘wished to goodness that winder had 
| been put on the other side of the house!"’ But 
|that was in moments of rebellion at what he 
: regarded as interference with his own pursuits. 

He was not above taking an unspoken interest 
in the result of his wife's observations through 
that sane window while she kneaded bread, 
rolled pie-crust, or cut out cookies and doughnuts | 
beneath it. 

The sight of Grandpa Claytun’s pathetic old 
figure sitting in the June sunshine, as he looked 
out over the land that was po longer his, touched 
a sympathetic chord in her not unkindly heart, 
iand she broke out characteristically : 

“Well, I always did say that there wa'n't a 
| Mite of use in bein’ too good.”* 

“Why, what's the matter?’ said Lizy, Mrs.‘ 
Sims's efficient “help,”” looking around from the | 
[sink where she was washing dishes. “Who's | 
| been too good ?”" 

“Why, there's old Grandpa Clayton a-settin’ 
| out there on his steps lookin’ as meek as Moses, 
an’ it’s the last time, I s’pose, that he'll ever set 
‘there. Squire Jones sold the place yesterday | 
right over his head!" 

“What did grandpa say?" asked Lizy, in a 
| drawling voice. 
| “Say? why he didn't say a word. He jest! 
looks up mild like, an’ says he, ‘You must do 
Jest as you think best, Square. The property 
jis yours. I can't make no more payments jest, 
!now. Perhaps if yon ¢'d wait awhile—but there, 
T'm old and wore out, and I don't s’pose ‘twonld 
; do any good to wait.’"’ 

“And what did Jones say ?" asked Lizy. 

“Jones? He jest pitched right in and fore- 
closed. A meaner man than Oliver Jones never 
lived, ‘nd I'd like the chance to tell him so!” 

and Mrs. Sims gave the unoffending bread a’ 
vicious punch. 

“I don't suppose there ever was a better man 
than Gran’pa Clayton in the world,” mused Lizy 
from above the milk-pans. 

“Well, it don’t pay.as I was a-saying. Here's 
Enoch Clayton done everything in the world that 
he thonght ‘ud please the Lord sence he was a 
boy. And now he’s coming onto the town in his 
last days as sure as you live! Had plenty of 
property, too, to have seen him well through if he 
hadn't given to every Tom-fool that whined a 
j little in his hearing. And there's Oliver Jones! 
Never gave a penny for anybody but himself in 
his life, and see how he’s prospered: There aint 
a richer man in Liscomb County. 

“You needn't talk to me!’ Mrs. Sims con- 
tinued, angrily, after some further meditations as 
she worked. ‘The Lord helps the man that looks 
out for Number One in this life. Id’n know but 
He used to look out for the righteous in the time 
‘of the Israclites, but it’s gone out of stvle now!" 

“Wy, Mis’ Sims!” drawled the horritied Lizy. 
“How you do talk!" 

“Well, good land! it’s enough to make a saint 
mad to see how things go on- -and T don't set up 
for being a saint. [hope vou aint a-lettin’ then 
berries burn down; seems to me Lean smell ‘em." | 











COMPANION. 


said Lizy, whose quick movements | 








“No'm,” 


up into cans. They're all right. Let's see. I 
into Squire Jones's clutches, anyway.” | 

“Oh, it was all alonggof that meakin’ Jane | 
Beasley! She thought her Sam was so smart 
that if he could jest get through college he could | 
set the world on fire. And she came up to| 
Grandpa Clayton's, —that was before Mis’ Clayton 
died,—'nd she cried 'nd took on, 'nd said she'd 


have to take him out, ‘nd he ‘way up to the head 
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haint a mite of reason for reading that ,. 


belied her drawling tones. “I’m just putting ‘em | morning, not a mite. It seemed kind o' presuy,;;. 


to begin with. And when I'd read abvoat aij ; 


don't just remember how Grandpa Clayton got! lost, why, one farm didn’t seem very muci ,; 


alongside of all that. So I didn’t dare to 
any more, ’nd I just sat still here pondering, 1 
hadn't an idea it was so late though. Thank x. 
Mis’ Simns, thank ye for the pudding. I'm obiig., 
to ye.”" 

“Oh, that's nothing,"’ returned Mrs. Sims, «:; 
lingering in spite of his friendly nod of dismis.3 
“I—" she hesitated—‘‘I’ve been wonderin 





What 
of his class; ’nd if he could only stay, he'd get a you was going to do, Gran’pa Clayton.” 
job right off that would pay it back in no time! | A shade passed over the patient old face, In: 


‘And Grandpa Clayton he always wanted to 
help the young folks,” Mrs. Sims went on, ‘ever 


wife what he'd better do about it. He was all 
out of ready money jest then, and would have to 
raise iton a mortgage. But Mis’ Clayton never 
thought he'd hetter run the risk. But there, I'll | 
say this much for her, that she didn’t expect 


Fifty dollars sewing-circle, I knew she'd make out to sare that | bill of expense before she died.” : 


“What did Sam Beasley do?’ drawled Lizy. 

“Do! He took the money, ‘nd I guess he haint 
never been heard from sence he graduated. Went 
off West somewhere, and let grandpa whistle for 
his money. That’s all the thanks anybody ever 
gets. And then Mis’ Clayton got sick, ‘nd the 
doctor had to be paid, and so things went! And 
Jones has got it all!"’ 

Grandpa Clayton, all unconscious of Mrs. 
Sims's sympathetic rebellion against Providence, 
still sat in his old armchair, his white hair stirred 
softly by the breeze that wandered irresolutely 
now and then through the garden. A faint smell 
of musk caine warmly to him from the straggling 
plants that still grew where his wife had placed 
them along the wall. 

‘The spice of bergamot and southernwood rose 


to his unheeding senses as a busy mother hen: 


stirred the leaves in her searchings among them 
for a morsel of breakfast for her downy brood. 
A few early roses nodded brightly to him from 
the unpainted trellis near, but they did not call 
him back. That still, unseeing glance wandered 


‘down the slope, across the meadow and the river, 


into the green forest beyond, and fixed itself. 

His old, leather-botind Bible lay open on his 
knee, but the leaves had not been turned since he 
opened it two hours before. He was ‘‘jest trying 
to get used’’ to the thought that the old place was 
gone, and that there was nothing left for him but 
the poorhouse. 

“I—I guess I can stan’ it all right if I can jest 
once get used to it,” he had said to himself over 
and over as he did the moruing chores.‘ "Taint 
as if I had done anybody any harm.”* 

And it was for the sake of getting used to it 
that he had come to the old place where he had 
many a time “got used" to things hard to bear. 

He had sat out here, he could remember, that 
day so many years ago “getting used"’ to the 
thonght that little John, his eldest. was gone. 
Later, when Sue and Max went together, he had 
come here to ‘get used"’ to it before he could go 
in to comfort his wife. It was here that he had 
looked up feebly and whispered into the blue 
heavens, “O Father, must there be another yet >"" 
when sixteen-year-old Millie, the youngest and 
the last, slipped out of the home. He had faced 
his loneliness here when at last. after her long 


| feebleness, his dearly loved wife bad left him 
And‘ 


alone with only the old place for comfort. 
now that was gone! 

But there was no complaint in Grandpa Clay- 
ton’s heart, no ungentle thought, uo lack of trust. 


Only, just at first, it was not quite easy to “get 


used to it. 

Another man would have dwelt on the ingrati- 
tude of the one who had sold him up, for Squire 
Jones had been set upon his feet more than once 
by Grandpa Clayton in the old days when Jones 
Was a struggling young man. 

Others would have looked for help from those 
to whom they had given aid at a time when the 
lack of such aid meant failure. Others still 
would have fretted at the injustice, and called 
anxiously for the reason of such dealings with 
one who had always tried to do his duty. 


But Grandpa Clayton had served the Lord with | 
reverence aud trust too long, had bent beneath the ; 


rod too often to spend his time and strength use- 
lessly demanding the reason for the dispensations 
visited upon him. His trust was fixed—it could 
not be lightly shaken by what affected only the 
“earthly tabernacle,’ which must so soon be 
dissolved. 

He was just a bit dazed by the suddenness of 
it--that was all—but it was only the ‘getting 
ed to it’ that would be hard. 

So busy was he with his thoughts, that he did 
not hear the horns calling the men from the field 
to their noontime meal, nor indeed a quick step 
coming across the gravel of the back yard, and 
straight up onto the porch. But the voice of 
Mrs. Sims roused him. 

**How-de-do, Grandpa Clayton?" she called, 
cheerily. “1 saw you hadn't gone in to dinner 
and so I bronght over some of this steamed 
pudding. I remember you used to set considerable 
store by it when Mis’ Clayton was alive. What 
are you reading? Job!" as she glanced at the 
open Bible. 

He laid his old hand affectionately on the pages 
of the book. 

“Yes. Mis 








Sims, Job. Bat [ s'pose, now, T 


‘was gone in a moment. 
“Well, I don’t s'pose there's but one thin ; 


‘sence his own children died, and he asked his | do, Mis’ Sims. I guess the town’ll have tw . 


ime through. But ‘twon't be no great exjens:1 
hit. It can't be for very long, and I can wu 
some, still; not so much as I used to, but I ca: 


‘was a mite forehanded, 'nd she fell right in, ‘nd ' considerable vet in the course of a day.” 


Mrs. Sims didn’t see the lilac-bush very pisini 
| just then; but her voice had lost none of its cnergr 


| she’d be sick three whole years, and be such a ' as she replied: 


“Well, I guess the town can afford to take car: 
jof you without your working, much as yon hai, 
| done for it all your life. You'll always tind tk 

bobbin on the outside of our latch, I want roo 
remember that. And there's just one thing about 
it. Lhope the day "ll come when Oliver Jones wi! 
reap his reward, and I hope it won't all be putud 
till the day of judgment either!" 
' Before Grandpa Clayton could find time furs 
| mild remonstrance, Mrs. Sims had slipped throust 
the gap in the fence which separated the hui 
yards, had vigorously slapped Fido, the veijow 
| puppy, who frisked out to meet her, and leaving 
‘him to slink off in mortified amazement, a: 
: disappeared within the back door. 
«Why in the name of common sense cau't sm 
‘ ever learn to clean your feet when vou come i, 
, the house, Josiah Sims ?"’ she began, seizing me 
broom to brush out some scarcely percept: 
marks of dust from the painted flour, before she 
sat down to dinner. ‘I can clean the whok 
jendurin’ time and you'll litter up faster than | 
can put to rights to save my neck.” 

Mr. Simms raised his mild eves but offered ci 
remark. 

“What's the matter with this gravy, Lizy? | 
might as well give up ever trying to leave an. 
thing for anybody else to du. Let ine step oats 
minute and everything goes to rack and ruio!” 

“What's the matter with you anyway, mother 
said Josiah, looking up again. “There's noth: 
the trouble with the gravy as fur as I can ve. 
while the unoffending Lizy stared in open-te. 
indignation. 

“Well, I'm so mad at Oliver Jones that lca: 
see straight. I’d just like one lick at him 

imy tongue. I'd open his eyes for him!” 

“Well, I guess you could do it if anyba: 
could,” said Mr. Sims, dryly. ‘But Id’ koe 
as there's any call for layin’ into us for what be- 
done. You'd better take things easy. Your 

probably a good deal madder than Gnia'w 
Clayton. I've known folks to get rich attend 
to their own business,” and he chuckled a:!- 
rose from the table. 

“You haint!" snapped his wife. 

“| never had a chance. You've always attevde! 
to it for me.” And he chuckled azain as be di- 
appeared in time to keep the last word. 

An hour later Mrs. Sims, looking out of lec 
pantry window, saw Grandpa Clayton still in bis 
old place. He had closed and laid asile the 
book of Job, and had obediently eaten Mrs. Sims 
pudding; knowing full well the weight of ber 
dispfeasure, should she find a morsel remaining 
in the dish when she should come te fetel 
home; but otherwise he had not moved. 

Somebody was coming down the shady ste! 
as Mrs. Sims looked out. Strangers! A beanle 
young fellow, and a girl in a pretty supe 
gown! They paused at Grandpa Clayton's sate 
€ moment, and then came straight up the patb. 

“Well, I declare! ‘That looks like—" but Mr. 
| Sims never finished her sentence; she wast 
mach occupied with what was happening mn the 
next yard. 

Grandpa Clayton bending his dim ere 
approaching figures guessed them to be the nev 
folks that Jones told him yesterday were comitt= 
to look over the place. His knees trembled « 
little as he attempted to rise. But the young ma" 
laid his hand on his shoulder and pnshed hie 
back into the chair. 

' “Grandpa Clayton,” he began, 
‘my wife to see and thank the man who made i 
one. Lillie, this is Grandpa Clayton, to wl" 
owe all that I have and am.” 

“Why, Sam Beasler,” cried the old ane 
grasping a hand of each. “No. my dear” 1 
ing to the sweet-faced girl, “he doesn't oe 
his manliness to me; he would have Ieent what 
is without any help from my poor old hanle t 

There were tears in the girl's exes a sh" 
and kissed the wrinkled hand. 








son the 


e-T've brousit 


sain? T hadu't 

“When did you come back, 5am Laine 

heard a word of it. But I've been st! ie aa 
His-voice trembled a little om 


to home.”* 
word, 

“T came vesterday, j 
old farm was for sale, and we aida 
you until we could bring you this, 
the deed of the old place in Gran 
hand, 

+ Well, said Lizy slyly that night. se 
Mrs. Sims went over the details for the" 


inti that ie 
ust in time to hea g 
“re come to 
* and Sam laid 


ipa Clayton 
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time, “the Lord didn't forsake Gran’pa Clayton 
after all, did He, Mis’ Sims?” 

«*Well, no, He didn’t forsake him!”’ admitted 
Mrs. Sims, gradgingly. ‘But He haint punished 
Oliver Jones a mite yet.’" 

GEORGIANA HopGKINs. 
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TRUTH. 


‘Truth tights for place in every human heart 
Though crushed too oft by things of baser part; 
As e’en among the weeds the sluggard’s garden grows,— 
In solitary bloom appears a single rose. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


but Shakespeare's probably cost only half as 
much. 

| The leaf had at the top the alphabet, large and 
‘small, with a list of the vowels and a string of 
easy monosyllables of the ad, eb, ié sort, and a 
copy of the Lord's Prayer. The matter varied 
somewhat from time to time. 

Here is an exact reproduction of the text of one 
| specimen, from a recent catalogue of a London 
) antiquarian bookseller, who prices it at twelve 
| guineas, or a trifle more than sixty dollars. 
These old horn-books are now excessively rare, 





Selected. — William Hunter Birckhead.  yaving seldom survived the wear and tear of the 
wk Fay ‘ nursery. 
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References to Schoolmasters. i 

‘Lhe Stratford Grammar School was an ancient | 
institution in Shakespeare’s day, having been 
originally founded in the first half of the fifteenth , 
century by the Guild, an organization which was i 
then at least two hundred years old. This Guild, 
like other of these ancient societies, had zh 
religious origin, being ‘collected for the love of | 
God and our soul's need ;"" but relief of the poor | 
and of its own indigent members was also a part | 
of its functions. ' 

The “craft-guilds,”’ formed by people engaged . 
in a single trade or occupation, were a different ' 
class of societies, though in many instances ; 
offshoots from the religious guilds, and often, as 
in London, surviving the decay of the parent 
institution. 

A Guild chapel and hall and almshouses were 
built by the society at Stratford, doubtless where 
the group of similar structures now standing was 
erected about a century later. ! 

The grammar school was kept in the second 
story of the Gnildhall. Attendance was free, 
the schoolmaster, who had a yearly salary of ten 
pounds, being forbidden to take anything from 
his pupils. 

Tn 1547 the Guild was dissolved, but the school 
was spared, and in June, 1553, it was created, by 
charter from Edward VI., “The King’s New 
School of Stratford-upon- Avon" — curiously ; 
described as “a certain free grammar school, to 
consist of one master and teacher, forever to 
endure.”” 

‘The master was tu be appointed by the Earl of 
Warwick, and was to receive twenty pounds a° 
year from the income of certain lands given by 
the king for that purpose. A part of the expenses 
of the school is to this day paid from the same 
royal endowment. 

To this school we nay imagine young William | 
Shakespeare wending his way for the first time | 
ona May morning in 1571. If he was born on! 


the 23d of April, 1564,—or May third, according dreams that some twenty-five years later he will | 


to our present calendar,—he had now reached the 
age of seven years, at which he could enter the | 
school. 

The only other requirement for admission, in 





The Gulldhall. 


the case of a Stratford boy, was that he should be | 


ac ec ic oc uc { ca cecico cu 
ad ed id od ud | dade didodu 


In the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghoft. Amen. 


UR Father, which art in 

Heaven, hallowed bethy 
Name; thy Kingdom come, 
thy Will be done on Earth, 
as it isin Heaven. Give us 
this Day our dailyBread; and 
forgive us our trefpafles, as 
we forgive them that trefpafs 
againft us: And lead us not 
into Temptation, but deliver 
us from Evil. Amen, 


REI EI SE TI 


The Horn-book. 





The alphabet was prefaced by a cross, whence 
‘it came to be called the Christ Cross row, cor- 
rupted into ‘criss -cross-row,"’ or contracted 
into “cross-row ;" as in ‘Richard III.,"" where 
Clarence says: 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 
‘And from the cross-row plucks the letter G, 


And says a wizard told him that by @ 
His issue disinherited should be, 


Shenstone alludes to the horn-book in ‘The 
Schoolmistress :"” 
Their books of stature small they take in hand, 


Which with pellucid horn securéd are 
To save from fingers wet the letters fair. 


Possibly the boy William, instead of a horn- 


| book, had an ‘*A-B-C book,’’ which often con- | 


tained a catec! 
reading matt 

It was not a long walk that our seven-year-old 
boy had to take in going to school. ‘Turning the 
corner of Henley Street, where his father’s house 
is still to be seen, he passes into the High Street, 
on which—though the street changes its name 





n, in addition to the elementary 





| twice before we get there—is the Guildhall, where | 


the school is kept. 

It adjoins the Guild Chapel, which is separated 
only by @ narrow lane from the “great house,” 
as it was called, the handsomest in all Stratford. 
The child, as he passes that grand mansion, little 


buy it for his own residence. 

The schoolroom probably looks much the saine 
to-day as it did when William. studied there, 
except that a plastered ceiling has replaced or 
hidden the oak roof 
of the olden time. 

The wainscotted 
walls, with the small 
windows high above 
the floor, are evident- 
ly ancient. An old 
desk, it may have 
been the 
and some rude forms, 
or benches, are now 
the only furniture; 
for the school was 
long ago removed 
to ampler and more 
conve it quarters. 
A desk, said with no 
authority whatever 
to have been used 
by Shakespeare, is 
preserved in the Hen- 
ley Street house. 

What did William 
study in the gram- 
mar school? Not 
much except arith- 
metic and Latin, with 
perhaps a little Greek 
and a smattering of 
other branches. 








His first lessons in Latin were probably from | they make one schollar, they marre ten,.’” 


master’s, | 





Francis Bacon. Can we ima; 


quotation from Terence, and not 
to the original works of that fa- 
mous playwright ? 

In ‘Love's Labor's Lost’’ Holo- 
fernes quotes the ‘good old Man- 
| tuan,"’ as he calls him, in a sentence 
| plainly a reminiscence of Shake- 








speare’s schoolboy Latin. ‘The 
“Mantuan”’ is not Vergil, as one 
might at first suppose,—and as 





Mr. Andrew Lang, who is a good. 
scholar, assumes in his pleasant 
comments on the play in Harper's 
Magazine for May, 1893, —but 
Baptista Mantuanus, or Giovanni 
Battista Spagnuoli,—or Spagnoli, 
—who got the name Mantuanns 
from his birthplace. 

He died in 1516, less than fifty 
years before Shakespeare was 
born, and was the author of sundry 
Eclogues, which the pedants of that day 
preferred to Vergil’s, and which were mucl 
read in schools. The first eclogue begins witli 
the passage quoted by Holofernes. 

A little earlier in the same scene the old pedant 
gives us a quotation from Lily's Grammar. Other 
bits of Lagin with which he interlards his talk 
are taken, with little or no variation, from the 
“Sententix Pueriles,’’ or similar phrase-books. 

Schvolboys in that olden time appear to have 
been much like those nowadays. They sometimes 
played truant. Jack Falstaff, in the First Part 
of Henry IV.,"’ asks: “Shall the blessed sun of 
heaven prove a micher, and eat blackberries?” 
Micher, meacher, or moocher, is now obsolete, 
though the practice it suggests is not; but a 
contemporary dictionary of provincial words 
and phrases gives this definition of the word: 
“‘Moocher—a truant; a blackberry moucher. A 
boy who plays truant to pick blackberries.”” 

Idle pupils in those days often ‘‘made shift to 


‘escape correction’’ by methods not unlike those 


known in our modern schools. Boys who had 
faithfully prepared their lessons would ‘‘prompt’’ 
others who had been less diligent. 

One of these fellows, named Willis, born in the 
same year with Shakespeare, has recorded his 
youthful experience at school in a diary written 
later in life, which is still extant. He tells how, 
after being often helped in this fashion, ‘it fell 
out on a day that one of the eldest scholars and 
one of the highest form fell out with” him “upon 
occasion of some boys’ play abroad,”’ and refused 
to “prompt’’ him as aforetime. He feared that 
he might “fall under the rod,’’ but gathering his 
wits together, managed to recite his lesson credit- 


by my fellow-scholar turned to my great good.”” 
How William liked going to school we du not 
know, but if we are to judge from his references 
to schoolboys and schoolmasters he had little 
taste for it. In “As You Like It" we have the 

familiar picture of 

the whining 

And shining morn! 
Unwillingly to sel 


and in “Romeo and Juliet” the significant similes : 


wolboy, with his satchel 
face, creeping like snail 











Love goes toward love as schoolboys from their books, 
But love from love, toward school with heavy looks. 


Gremio, in ‘The Taming of the Shrew,” when 
asked if he has come from the church, replies: 
“As willingly as e’er I came from school.” Aud 





| whom he delights to ridicule. 


the pedagugues of the dramatist are pedants, 
Such is Holofernes, 
already referred to, and worse than he, Pinch, in 
the “Comedy of Errors,”’ who is something of a 
conjurer withal ; 
one Pinch, a hungry, lean-faved villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A threadbare juggler and a fortune-teller, 

A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, 

A living dead man. 

Pinch is not called a schoolmaster in the text of 
the play, but in the stage direction of the earliest 
edition (1623) he is described, on his entry, as ‘a 
schoolmaster call’d Pinch.” 

In old fimes the village pedagogue often had 
the reputation of being a conjurer; that is, of one 
who could exorcise evil spirits—perhaps becanse 
he was the one man in the village, besides the 
priest. who could speak Latin, the only language 
supposed to be ‘‘understanded of devils.’ 

Sooth to say, the schoolmasters of that day 
were not likely to be remembered with much 
favor by their pupils in after years. ‘Whereas 
says 





able to read; and this he had probably learned at; two well-known books of the time, the ‘Acci- | Henry Peacham, writing at about that time; and 


home with the aid of a ‘‘horn-book,’”’ such as he | 


dence’? and the ‘‘Sententiw Pueriles.” 


The | he tells of one pedagogue who used to whip his 


afterward referred to in ‘Love's Labor's Lost:’’' examination of Master Page by the Welsh parson, | boys of a cold morning ‘for no other purpose 


“Yes, yes; he teaches boys the horn-book. 
What is a, b, spelt backward, with the horn on | 
his head ?”" 


| « Accidence ; 


Sir Hugh Evans, in ‘The Merry 


Wives of | than to get himself a heate.’” 
Windsor,” is taken almost verbally from the; the boys, too, but it is not recorded that they: 
and reminiscences of hoth books | liked the method. 


This primer of our forefathers, which continued | are to be traced in other of Shakespeare's plays. | 


incommon use in England down to the middle of 
the last century, at least, was a single printed 
leaf, usually set in a frame of wood and covered 
with a thin plate of transparent horn, from which 
it got its name. There was generally a handle to 
hold it by, and through a hole in the handle a 
cord was put, by which the “book”? was slung to 
the girdle of the scholar. 

In a book printed in 1731 we read of “a child, | 
in a boddice coat and leading-strings, with a 
horn-book tied to her side.” In 1715 we find 
mention of the price of a horn-book as twopence ; ‘ 


No doubt it warmed 


Some of the grammars of the period have on 


The “Sententie Pueriles” was a collection of | the title-page the significant woodent of ‘an awful 


‘brief sentences from many authors, including 
moral and religious passages intended for the use 
of the boys on Saints’ Days. 

The Latin Grammar studied by William was 
certainly Lily's, the standard imannal of the 
time, as long before and after. ‘he first edition 


‘ left.” 


was published in 1513, and one was issued as late [| 


as 1817, or more than three hundred vears after- 
ward. In “The Taming of the Shrew’ a passage 
from Terence is quoted in the incorrect form in 
which it appears in this grammar. 





| 








man sitting on a high chair, pointing to a book 
with his right hand, but with a mighty rod in his 
Lily’s Grammar, on the other hand, has 
the picture of a huge fruit-tree, with little boys in 
its branches picking the abundant fruit. I hope 
the urchins did not find this more suggestive of 
stealing apples than of gathering the rich fruit of 
the tree of knowledge within. 





How long William remained in the grammar 


school we do not know, but probably not more 
than six years, or until he was thirteen. In 1577 


There are certain people, by the way, who 
believe that Shakespeare’s plays were written by 
e the sage of St. 
Albans, familiar as he was with classical litera- 
ture, going to his old Latin Grammar for a ‘Latin and less Greek, 


ably; and *so,”’ he says, ‘the evil intended to me | 





his father was beginning to have bad luck in his 
business, and the boy very likely had to be taken 
from school for work of some sort. 

As Ben Jonson says, Shakespeare had “smatl 
perhaps none,—and this 


| 
| 

















The Schoolroom as it was. 


was probably due to his leaving the grammar 
| School before the average age. However that 
| may have been, we may be pretty sure that all 
| the regular schooling he ever had was got there. 
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NEW HOLIDAY AMUSEMENTS. 
The Talking Doll.—A District School.—The Orange Mill. 


Bishop Phillips Brooks, of Boston, like Charles 
Dickens, delighted to join in holiday amusements 
with children. It is very pleasant to hear Sunday- 
school teachers of Doctor Brooks's old parish, 

| Trinity, recall these diversious, and picture the 
generous, warm-hearted manner in which the 

| rector entered into them. 

' Phillips Brooks loved children, and his Easter 

gifts to them, and the words with which he gave 

them, will live long in the memory of the people 
of the parish. 

Bishop Brooks not only loved to make children 
happy and to enter into the April atmospheres of 
young life, renewing his own youth amid such 
hopeful and inspiring influences, but he liked 
merry games, like “Marching around Jerusalem” 
—games in which the happy-heartedness was 
| contagious and universal. 

One of my friends was for years a leader in 
these parish sports and games. He has told me 
of one diversion, known as “The Talking Doll,” 
that may be new to people out of Boston. It 
used to greatly interest the rectur, as it was au 
unfailing source of wonder and mirth. 1 will not 
describe it exactly as it used to be given at those 
merrymakings, but will show how it might be 
produced in a very simple manner. 

The talking doll in the amusements that we 
have mentioned, acted rather than talked. It 
bowed and nodded. It bent its head for “yes” 
and shook its head for ‘no,"’ in response to 
questions. It made faces; it smiled, frowned 
and opened its eves as with joy and shut them as 
in sorrow. 

It could tell fortunes in response to questions, 
and express in its features the happy iutents and 
awful meanings of fate. The questions asked it 
Were usually comical, and the responses were 
irresistibly funuy. 

The queerest mystery of the merry meetings 
used sometimes to be this same talking doll. 
How could a real doll be so intelligent? The 
solution was very simple—the doll was made on 
the hand and arm of @ young woman. 

‘The latter rested in a covered box close toa table, 
and stretched up her doll-dressed hand and arm 
through the cover. The movements of her fingers 
inside of the small oracle would cause many 
curious expressious on the painted face. 

The doll can be made to talk as well as to 
act. In figure it must be a girl, with a long 
dress, so as to prevent its connection with the box 
being seen. ‘The side of the box next to the table 
and table-cover may be open, as it could not be 
seen, and the doll be quite a tall little girl, 
bending at the elbow as if bowing from the hips. 

The doll will act from the cover of the box, and 
the cover should be carpeted or overhung with a 
cloth. A tube extending from the mouth of the 
person concealed in the box to the head of the 
talking doll would cause the doll to seem to speak 
when desired. When flexible motions without 
words are required of the doll, the tube can be 
withdrawn. 

The audience will ask the doll questions, and 
may jay for their answers if the purpose of the 
amusement be a charity. The room where the 
exhibition is held may be shadowy and awesome. 
The exhibitor herself may take the witch's garb, 
of conical hat, tight dress, kerchief and wand, if 
this be warranted, and there may be owls and 
bats and salt burning in alcohol. 

Such realising, however. had no part in’ the 
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eimple, children’s wonder-play or parish puzzle, | 
which left the auditors questioning, “How is it 
done?” and provoked many comical answers as to 
the solution. 

Much amusement hag been afforded by the 
production of an old-time district school. The 
subject pleases the popular mind, recalling old 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the lady with eyeglasses who descended from the 
carriage to make A call on the colonel. 
altogether condemned the fat little pug that sat up 
beside the coachman and blinked down disdainfully 
at him. 


In vain did Jim yelp at the top of his volce, and 


jump about lustily and pat the ground Inviting) 





Ann Eliza reflected. “I don't know nothin’ 


And he | about him.” 


“When was the last time you saw him?” 

“The last time I see him, it was just after break- 
fust,” she sald, rather slowly. 

“Now, Ann Eliza, what did you say to him?” 

Ann Eliza bridled. “I didn’t say nothin’ at all 


1 
associations to people past middie life, and 1s a, with his paws. The pug would not come down— | that he need to mind. He'd tracked mud all over 
delight to the young. Produced in Boston, the ‘he had made that experiment once in the early | my clean floor, and I just shoved at him with the 
people flocked to see it, and it was repeated to | part of his career. Jim had pounced upon him | broom, and says I, ‘Get out er here, ye little 


such audiences that the treasurer of a charity was; 
made happy. 

The dress of the pupils was that of old school. | 
days; the bonnets were fantastic, the strings 
umple. The boys and girls came hopping ane 
skipping in, some early, some late, with dinner. 


pails, some of them bringing chewing-gum or other The colonel then lifted the pug, wiped off sume | 


refreshments to share with their companions. | 

The old school songs and rounds were sung; the 
spelling was conducted in the whilom competitive 
way, or what was called “spelling for the head,” 
or “spelling down;” the “pieces” of the “English 
Reader,” “Columbian Orator,” “American First 
Cluss Book,” or Hike sources of oratory, were 
spoken. “Water was passed” by a dipper from 
the pail, in the primitive way, after which the “Old 
Oaken Bucket” was sung. 

The visitors arrived, men and women, with great 
dignity, and the “committeemen” made a “few 
feeble remarks,” after examining the history and 
geography classes with astonishing results. The 
“keeping order” was very comical, and the infliction 
of the old regulation punishment, such as “sitting 
with the girls,” and the “pinchers on the ears,” 
was even more so. 

This happy entertainment might be varied. 
collection of old-time songs, like ‘Ben Bolt, 





A 








“Robin Ruff and Gaffer Green” and “Twenty | 
Years Ago,” would gratefully shade the brimming 


humor. Decorations of the flowers from grand. 
mother’s garden and the walled roadsides would be 
realistic. 

The school might be placed at some historic date, 
and broken up by a Revolutionary or other episode, | 
or perhaps some event of the Indian war. | 

In a former article on popular amusements we 
have spoken of the orange party, in which oranges 
are to be served with the songs of the Sunlands 
and the lterature of the orange-tree, amid orange 
lights and decorations. 2 

‘A simple but very acceptable feature for a home | 
party may be “the orange mill.” This will enable 
the .refreshbments to last for a long time, and 
suggest pleasantries In harmony with the sipping 
of the beverage produced by the “mill.” 

To make an orange mill: Cut the top froma large 
navel, or seedless, orange, and press into the 
orange through this pared-off end three cubes of 
lump sugar. Serve within an hour, giving to each 
guest euch an orange. You willsay: ¢ 

“This is an orange mill. Press it gently, and you 
will hear it grind. It will produce nectar. Try it, | 
and sip the nectar whenever, or as often as, any | 
one says & bright thing!” j 

A gentle pressure will cause the blocks of sugar 
tu rub against each other, and a rich juice to rise to 
the top, which is to be drunk from the orange. An 
orangeade is thus produced, of a very delightful 
quality and flavor. 

The millisasurprise. It seems to be inexhaust- 
ible. At every pressure for a long time the 
golden liquid ariscs. The acid slowly dissolves 
the lumps of sugar, which are the mil] wheels; and 
as this kind of orange !s exceedingly juicy, one is 
led to wonder if there be some magic source of 
supply. 

After the secret {s out, the guests may prepare 
their own oranges. If the sugared juice be poured 
out into a glass, and water be added, a very fine 
orangeade is made, which some would prefer to 
the pure juice. i. B. 
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THE COLONEL AND JIM. 
Two Great Friends.—How they were Parted and United 


| feel about It, we're going to be polite. 


and rolled him over in a mud-puddle so quickly 


| that the pug hardly had sufficient presence of mind | that. 


to howl. 
Then the lady with the glasses had shrieked, the 


nuisance!’ says 1; but land, colonel, he don't mind 

I’ve said it at him forty times. He sidled 

out this morning, as if he knew I was jokin’.” 
“Now, Ann Eliza, you ought not to talk to 


coachman had jumped down with the whip, and; Jimmie like that. He isn’t like other dogs; he’s 


the colonel had dragged Jim off the prostrate pug. 


mud with his handkerchief and restored him 
to his irate mistress politely, yet with a gleam 
in his eye that was not wholly apology. 

“I don’t see what makes you keep a fight. 
ing creature like that, Malcolm,” complained 
the lady. “I hate bulldogs.” 

“Jim tsn't a bulldog,” replied the colonel, 
as warmly as was consistent! witli courtesy 

“What is he, then?” 

The colonel was silent. 

“Is he a dog witha pedign 
Puggie has a beautiful pedig’ 
all written out.” 

Now the truth was that Jim had 
wandered In at the colonel’s door, 
A little vagabond puppy, from 
whence the colonel knew not. 

“I do not think Americans need 
care for pedigrees,” sald the col 
onel, with dignity. “Ann Eli 
you keep Jim in the kitchen while 
my sister-in-law is here.” 

To Jim’s surprise, Ann 
Eliza patted him and gave 
him a bone while it war 
yet between meals. Prob. 
ably Ann Eliza did not 
like pugs, either. 

After the depart. 
ure of the carriage, 
the colonel called 
Jim and reasoned 
with him. 

“Jim, my litte 
chap, there are times 
when really one has 
to be polite, whether 
one wants to or not.” 

Jim did not com. 
mit himself to a re. 






e, 





ply. 
“Now that lady, 
Jim, she was the 


wife of my brother, 
who was in the war 
with me, and was 
killed in the battle 
that gave me this 
bullet in my leg. 
Do you understand 
what I say, Jim?” 

The little fellow 
looked him soberly 
in the face. 

“She's married 
again, Jim—a rich 
dry-goods man. You 
don’t know much 
about dry-goous, do 
you? Well, I don't, either, but she always seems 
to. She calls here regularly once a year; and she 
thinks that’s doing pretty well, considering how 
rich she is, and we're not. So no matter how we 
Will you 
remember?” And so thelr disagreement ended 
for that time. 

Every morning the colonel and Jim took a walk 
to town together after the mall. When the clock 
struck ten, Jim usually hinted that it was thne 


= 


“Come here, Jimmie.” 





Again. 


The colonel was quiet and a man of settled 
habits; Jim was lively and liked variety. The 
colonel was tall and dignitled of demeanor; Jim 
was small, sharp-eyed, and his little stump tail 
made him look 
ridiculous. Yet 
they were the 
of friends. 

They were in- 
separable 
panions, too, ex 
cept fe 


. 












com 


an ocea 
elo hour when 
the colonel sat 
writing and Jim 
went out to 








A Lesson In Politeness. 


watch for woodchucks. Between Jim and Ann | 
Eliza, the housekeeper, there was not the cordlality | 
of feeling that the colonel, and Jim himself, 
desired. | 

Ann Eliza thought dogs had thelr place; she | 
thought they should be kept In that place; and she 
tried to keep Jim there—to wit, outdvors. The 
mild colonel usually let Ann Eliza have her own 
way in the household; but Jim asserted himeelf | 
with a persistency more than equal to her own, 
and often triumphed over fixed principles. 

The colonel and Jim had but an occasional 
difference of opinion. It occurred whenever a 
certain carriage drew up before the colonel’s 
modest gate. Jim resented the advent of so fine 
an equipage; he seemed no friend to gold-mounted 
harnesses. Moreover, he did not like the looks of 


7” 


to sturt. If his suggestions were unheeded, he 
emphasized his opinion by divers sharp yelpa. By 
a quarter past ten the colonel was obliged to begin 
to look for his hat; and by twenty minutes past 
they were fairly off, the colonel walking rather 
slowly because of the bullet in his leg, and Jim 
flying all about the street and growling up flercely 
to every dog he met, little or big. 

But a morning came when Jim fatled to appear 
at the usual hour. The colonel waited till half-past 
ten, but no little paw scratched at his knee, and no 
little voice whined imploringly. He knew he 
really ought to start, for Ann Eliza did not like 
him to be late at dinner. But he wasted as much 
time as possible looking for his hat, and after he 
had started he returned to the house to get a clean 
handkerchief, 
ti Jim did not appear. Ann Eliza, however, 
ne to the back door and stood watching. So the 
colonel went straight ulong down the street, only 
giving, as he turned into Main Street, a little 
whistle. 

The colonel hurried a little on his homeward 
way. He whistled again as he turned off Main 








Street toward his cottage; but he saw only Ann, 


Eliza standing in the doorway, and he knew from 
her attitude that she was thinking that the soup 
Was standing too long. 

However, when the colonel sat down to dinner 
he did not notice about the soup. He ate but little, 
und soon went back to his chair in the brary. 

Ann Eliza cleared the table and filled a plate 
with juicy scraps and rich bones. She might not 
wholly approve of Jim, but she ministered faith. 
fully to his appetite. She get the plate down on 
the dvorstep. 

“Here’s your dinner, Jim,” she called. 

The colonel Hstened in anxious silence. 
went to the door again. 

“Jim!” she called, sharply. 


There was no response. The colonel let his | 


paper fall, and rose as Ann Eliza came in. 

“Do you know where Jim is?” asked the woman. 
“He's right on hand for dinner generally, especially 
when we have soup. He’s uncommon fond of heef 
Dones, and smells em a inile off. 

“He didn't go down town with me,” the colonel 
confessed. “He wasn't here. 1 thought: perhaps 
you knew where he was.” 











She | 


sensitive. Which way did he go after that?” 
“Well, 1 went for the mop, and I think he went 
the other way, When 
I come back with the 
mop, I recollect see- 
in’ them King boys 
comin’ up over the 
£ hill, and Jim settin’ 
out in the road ready 
to bark at’em. Land 
sakes, colonel, you 
don’t think —" and 
Ann Eliza raised the 
corner of her apron 
in a way 80 sugges- 
tive of tears that the 
| colonel retreated at 
} once. 
| The afternoon pass- 
\ ed with no word from 
Jim. The colonel 
made little pretence 
. of eating supper, and 
. there was a look 
about his face that 
made Ann Eliza re. 
frain from conversa- 
tion; and when she 
refrained from con- 
versation it meant a 
good deal. 

In the evening a 
good-hearted neigh. 
bor, Luke Fairfleld’s 
wife, came to the 
door and called Ann 
Eliza in a rasping 
whisper: 

“Ann Eliza, where 
is Jim?” 

“Sh-h-hi” 

The colonel stole 
to the window and 
listened. 

“Don't talk so 
loud. Jim’s lost. Been 
goneallday. Thecol. 

onel, he’s ina dreadful 
takin’. He couldn't cat no 
supper, and he says hts Iimb’s 
painin’ him. Land, ‘taint no 
limb, its just his worryin’ 
over that little dog!" 
The colonel winced a little, 
but strained his ears to hear. 
“You don't say! Well, Luke, when 
be was a-comin’ home to-night, he thought 
he see Jim up by the King boys’ barn, 
a-howlin’. Don’t ye know sometimes when 
the colonel goes off to call on his sister-in- 
Jaw, and don’t take Jim, how Jim’ll set and 
Well, the dog was settin’ and howlin’ Hke 












' howl? 
that.” 

“I want to know! Now how in the world did 
Jim git up to the King place?” 

“Them King boys are awful critters,” sald Mrs. 
| Luke. “S*pose they stole him?” 

“That’s what they done,” said Ann Eliza, con- 
clusively. “They must 'a’ stole him just after I 
see ‘em comin’ over the hill this mornin’. Now 
don’t you say one word about it, and I'll go over in 

, the mornin’ and git him. I bet I'll give them King 
| boys a piece of my mind, too.” 
It was about eight o’clock when Mrs. Luke 
| departed. Some fifteen minutes later the colonel 
| was nolselessly going down the path to the front 
| wate. : 

Now a walk to the King boys’ place was out of 
the question for the colonel. No one knew that 
better than he. He had not walked more than half 
a mile at a time since that bullet lodged tn his leg; 
| and It was a good two miles to the tumbledown 
| cottage of the Kings. But the colonel turned In 
| the direction of the King place, though his evening 
custom was to walk a few steps the other way. 

“I wish I were able to walk so far,” he thought. 
“How lonesome Jim must be! How glad he would 
be to sce me!” Tere he abandoned himself to 
certain pleasing reminiscences of Jim’s affectionate 
ways. 

“But it’s no use,” he finally sighed. “I shouldn't 
have a leg left to stand on if } walked half that 
distance.” 

So he made up his mind that he would walk just 
a few steps further, and then turn homeward. 

Down that hill and up another, along a stretch of 
‘high ground and then through some woods. The 
colonel said he really must be starting for home. 

On past some farm 
buildings, white anc 
stil in the night light— 
around by the bridge 
over the brook, past the 
hard and by the pas. 
ture, finally coming out 
on a hill where he could 
look well away to the 
west! d. There, far 
away in the moonlight, 
was a litte spot which 
he knew must be the 
King boys? barn. 

“Poor little Jim!” he said. “Poor little fellow!” 
the hurried on, though his knee throbbed with 
ain atevery step. 

Tt was past midnight when he reached the place. 
After all, no sound of Jim came from the barn. 
What if Jim were not there, after all? The colonel 
began to feel rather foolish, and had half a mind 
te start for home before any one fomid him 
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Then suddenly came a walling howl, prolongs; 
and violent. Only Jim, in all the country run, 
could produce it. 

The colonel strode down the hill like a boy. ye 
flung open the gate, marched up to the front dys 
and rang the crazy bell. c 

There was no response. He pulled again, 44, 
Jong waiting, 8 window opened over bis head, 

“What do you want?” called a woman's voice 

“I want my dog.” 

“Well, Taint got him.” 

“He's out here tn your barn. Tell Orrin Kingy, 
come out here.” 

“He aint to home.” 

“Tell his brother to come.” 

“He aint to home, neither.” 

The colonel stood still a minute. He could nq 
make war upon a woman. Yet he did not intend 1) 
go home without Jim. 

The woman herself decided the matter. 

“If you want bim, you'll have to git him,” she 
called, and dropped the window. “I don't know 
nothin’ about him.” 

The colonel tvent down the walk and seross 1, 
the barn, where he gave a low whistle. Yap. yay 
answered Jim, in delighted recognition. 2 

The barn door was locked, and the winds, 
which was only a hole for ventilation, wasa litte 
higher than the colonel’s head. He piled wme 
loose boards to step on, and painfully clambere 
up till he could look into the opening. sur 
enough, there was Jim, jumping and yelping and 
tearing about frantically. 

“Come here, Jimmie,” called the colonel. 

More yelps, more leaps, but no change in position 
The little fellow grew almost frantic. 

“There, there, Jim,” sald the colonel, soothingly 
“You keep still and I'l! get in and untie you.” 

He stooped, rubbed his knee a little and then 
made a spring. He caught the window-sill and 
slowly drew himself up, regardless of the pain i 
cost him, and at last perched himself on the narux 
casement. Then he looked down more closir 
into the pitchy darkness of the shed. " 

Two motionless balls of fire met his gaze. The 
colonel knew they were the eves of one of the 
flercest bulldogs in the county. 

The colonel reflected. He was not fond of dug. 
in general. It was Jim and Jim only who poses 
his affections. He would rather have faced a 
battery than meet that bulldog; yet when Jim 
began to how] again the colonel turned and slowiy 
began to lower himself into the blackness of the 
i shed. 

At that inatant the sound of wheels came aug 
the road. The King boys were belng bru 
home by a passing neighbor. 

The colonel felt himself to be in a hard place. 4 
few minutes before, he had greatly wanted t nea 
those young men and demand from them his 4g. 
But to be found hanging to the window of the lan. 
with a savage bulldog beneath him! No! 

It seemed to him he was hanging there for hour, 
though it was really but a few minutes. Th 
continued howling of Jim brought Orrin King 
the door at once. 

“You go lay down there and keep still ® 
shouted, giving the door an angry kick. Tx 
bulldog, thinking the command addresed « 
| himself, lay down quietly, and the culonel dropjet 
safely to the floor. 

In an instant he was beyond the reach cf th 
savage creature’s chain, and had caught Jim uw 
into his arms. His dear little Jim! 

Jim had no notion of rejoicing in silence. Lov! 
yelps of joy cleft the midnight stillness. Vaioly 
did the colonel try to smother the sounds in hi: 
coat. Ina minute Orrin King came striding bor, 
cracking a whip. 

At that sound the bulldog crept fearfully into tis 
corner, and Jim cowered down close to the colonel 
breast. Poor fellow! Had he known that whip 
already? The colonel drew himeelf erect and 
waited. 

Young King unlocked the padlock and attenple! 
to raise the old-fashtoned latch. Quick as thougtt 
| the colonel leaned forward, thruet hie finger inv 
the opening, and thus prevented the latch from 
lifting so that the door could be opened. 

King tried it again. He took the handle of b 
whip and pounded upon it. He bore his whole 
weight upon it. Yet the latch did not quite open. 
Finally he swore at the dogs with a parting thres’ 
and went back to the house. 

Then the colonel withdrew bis crushed and 
bleeding finger and, trying to think It did not juin 
him, turned to go. i 

“Let’s get out of here as quick as we ca,” be 
whispered to Jim. “We'd better go Mght home. 
and let Ann Eliza poultice us up.” 

The door had been left unlocked, 
warily stepping past the bulldog, came 0 
open air. 

It would be cruel to tell «the 
ward walk. Every step was pala. It oe 
gray of the morning when at last the two crept i 
to the little front door and nolselessly stole into 
cottage. 
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nd the colonel. 
ut toto the 


the story of that home: 


” the 

“There's one comfort, Jim,” ableperet Oe 
colonel, as he closed the door. ‘No one 

we've been 


suspect where we've been, or wha 
through—will they, old fellow?” 
When Mrs. Luke came over the nex! 


¢ morning 








Homeward. 


; this 


oul 
Jim did not stir trom his bed, but eracked 


customary bark. 

“Land, Jim’s got home, aint he?” 
disappointedly. “When'd he come” 

“Early this morning,” replied Am © 
under the colonel’s window. “Jim's ® 
the colonel, he’s sick.” 

“You don't say! Ts hisleg bad, 
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“Dreadful. 1 made hima poultice for it. He's 
got n bad tinger, too. He says it got pinched. I 
poulticed that, too.” 

“You don't say! Does he know Jim’s got back?” 

Ann Eliza sniffed a little. Then the colonel 
heard that shrill whisper again. 

“Oh, he knows it fast enough! I'll bet you 
anything now, that he walked clean over to them 
King boys and got Jim himself last night. But he 
don't s'pose I know it!” 

Then the colonel turned his face on the pillow 


and sighed. 
CAROLINE HARWOOD GARLAND. 
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THE UNSAID WORD. 


Out of sight and out of reach they go,— 

These close, familinr friends, who loved us so; 
And, sitting in the shadow they have left, 

Alone with loneliness, and sore bereft, 

We think with vain regret of some fond word 

That once we might have said and they have heard. 


Selected. ~ Nora Perry. 
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ALEK’S INJUN DEVIL. 


Alek’s Reasoa for making an early Camp. —His Adventure 
with a Panther. 


My Indian guide Alek and I were tracking a 
moose one day up at the head.waters of the Renous 
River. I had caught a glimpse of the game early 
in the day—and he had caught a glimpse of me. 
‘That is why we were still tracking him late In the 
afternoon. When he started T said, “Ketchum, 
Alek?” 

“Take nice leetle walk firs’—bout ten 
Ketch-um w’en he storp.” 

Then we made a circle to leeward, and struek 
the trail perhaps five mfles farther on. A glance 
at the tracks, about six feet apart and plowing 
straight through and over all obstacles, and Alek 
grunted, “Run-um ye 

When we struck the trail a few miles farther on, 
after another circle, the footprints were close 
together. 

“Walk-um!” said Alek, with a quick gleam of 
satisfaction in his black eyes, and we pushed 
rapidly forward on our snow-shoes. 

But the moose travelled rapidly, and the growing 
grayness soon told us that we must prepare our 
night camp. Still we followed on cantiously 
beyond our usual camping.time, in the hope of 
finding our game lying down or feeding. The 
storm-wind was moaning in the spruces, and we 
knew that in the morning the trail would be cov 
ered under a foot of snow. 

Alek was ahead breaking the way, and I followed, 
stepping in his tracks, when he stopped so sud. 
denly that I thought he saw game, and slipped past 
him with rifle ready. But it was not the mooxe. 
Directly in front another trail crossed the one we 
were following, at which Alek was staring with 
something like fear in his face. 

“Lucivee?" I said at a glance, and then saw that 
it was a very different track. 

“Injun Devil; firs’ one I see-um ten yea’ 
answered Alck, still staring down at the big ivut- 
marks; and then added abruptly, ‘Bes’ no follow 
moose furder. Time make-um camp.” 

“But, Alek, the snow will cover this trail before 
morning; and to-morrow we must go back to camp 
anyway for provisions. We have a half-hour of 
daylight yet. The moose can't be far ahead.” 

“P’r'aps get-um moose; p'r’aps no get-um. Bes’ 
no make-nm camp in dark when he round,” pointing 
down to the trail. “Kill-um moose make worse. 
Smell blood fetch-um.” 

I saw Alek was disturbed, and made no more 
objections. It is well in the woods never to oppose 
a good guide. Besides, a fresh panther trail 
crossing one's path at dusk makes the suggestion 
of camp very imperative. 

Had we found that trail early in the day, no 
objection would have kept me from following it, for 
above all other trophies J wanted the skin of this 
fierce prowler of the woods, now happily almost 
extinet in northern forests. 

As it was, the beast might be in dangerous 
proximity—might even now be on our trail, or 
lying along some great limb watching us and 
waiting for nightfall to pounce down on us at a 
disadvantage. As the thought flashed through my 
own mind I noticed Alek scanning the great trees, 
about which the shadows were already beginning 
to gather. 


mile. 








THE YOUTIVS COMPAN ION. 


| tills the tree-topa with voices that shriek or moan 
j or whisper, and all around one is the shadowy 
black wall of forest with its mystery and utter 
loneliness. 

The rifles were examined and placed close at 
hand, the hunting-knives were left in their belts 
about our waists contrary to our uanal custom, and 
we turned in to sleep—at least I did. But the cold 
j kept me half-awake, and I heard Alek stirring 
| nearly every half-hour till daylight. 

The next night, in our own camp with a cheerful 
fire lighting up the thick log walls about us, we 
were lesa at the merey of evil beasts and spirita; 
and Alek, knowing my sympathetic interest, talked 
freely enough about the Injun Devil of the day 
before. One of his stories I have written down 
much as he told it, but without the peculiar charm 
of his half-Indian dialect. 

One winter many years ago Alek was logging 
with a crew of men ona small stream flowing into 
the Saevogle. All went well at firat. The men 
were big, good-natured fellows, worked well 
together, played no end of jokes, and were free 
from that disturbing element in so many camps—a 
camp bully. 

But in the early spring things began to go badly, 
One of their number was laid up in camp by an 
| ugly cut; another was carried out sick to. the 

settlement; none of the men felt well. Twice the 

tracks of a@ black-cat, or wolverine, made a cross 
on the new-fallen snow before the camp door, 
which fs a vers bad sign: and one evening just 
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Jim Moonin, i 
b 
lumberman, 
sitting on the 
ping-log 
when he 
& sharp 
the back 
head. Not a sound 
was heard, 
though he sprang 
Instantly to his 
feet, mot a living 
thing was in sight. 
With a queer 
feeling about his 
spine that was not 
the result of the vlow, Jim came into the camp 
and told his comrades. They found the blood 
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Rescuing Ale! 


trickling down his neck from three deep scratches, | trail when a confused dark mass burst into the | 
but no explanation was ever given. That night it clearing with a shout and came rushing down on | 
din the morning there was a beaten ; 
path in the snow where some antmal had gone | 


snowed. 





round and round the camp. 
of an Injun Devil. 

Now an Injun Devil is not 2 common panther. 
All panthers are ferocious; but sometimes an evil 
wood.spirit enters into the beast, and he becomes 
more savage and bloodthirsty than ev 


The tracks were those 








Taking our own trail back, we followed it for a 
few hundred yards to where it crossed a small | 
brook in the shelter of a great ridge. Alek imme- 
diately began cutting a large supply of flrewood, 
while T scraped away the snow with our snow- | 
shoes, and bullt a little shelter-tent with its back to 
the wind. | 

The tent was made of poles slanting from a croas- | 
piece in front down to the ground, overlaid thickly | 
with boughs and banked about with snow. Great 
armfuls of long, feathery fir and hemlock boughs 
were “bedded” inside; on these our single light | 
blanket was spread, and our bed was ready. 

That night Alek was unusually quiet and watch- | 
fal. ITis soft, musical voice was subdued until it. 
could hardly have been heard ten feet away; and 
the fire was tended with a diligence that kept it 
burning brightly, spite of the snow that soon began | 
to sift down through the spruces—wavering for an | 
instant in the shadowy column of smoke, and | 
falling with faintly audible hiss into the glowlog 
coals. 

He was not disposed to talk, and we sat very: 
quiet, clasping our knees, on an old log before the 
fire, looking straight into the flames, finding a bit ' 
of homelikeness in the lttle ‘commoosie” and the | 
lighted circle before it that we were loath to leave 
even for sletp. 

I knew the strange dread in which northern 
Indians and most lumbermen once held the pan. 
ther,—a dread that was more superstitious than 
physteal,—and respected his silence too much to 
question his superstition, though I was very curious | 
to hear the story that he was evidently keeping | 
back. Indeed, {f anything will give one a sympathy | 
for superstition, It is to sit with an Indian at night 
inthe circle of the camp-fire, with a suggestion of 
danger outeide, and hear him spenk of the wood. ' 
spirite in which he believes; white the storm.wind 


the same time poseessed of all the evil sptrit’s 
cunning to avold traps and hunters’ skill. Such a 
panther used at one time to be the dread of all 
northern Indiana and lumbermen. Injun Devil 
they called him, because the evil spirit was that of 
some wicked Indian. 


After that the men never ventured out alone ‘ 


after dark, nor failed to keep close together when 
returning from their work at nightfall. But the 
Injun Devil's influence still brought evil. 

A few days later they were eating dinner in the 
shelter of a great “yard” of logs. Sandy, the boy 


| of the crew, whose work It was to drive the horses, 
Suddenly he | 


was, boy-like, perched up on top. 
thought he felt a slight movement of the log 
beneath him, and with a warning shout leaped 
over the end. 

A moment later the great logs came rumbling and 
roaring down with a voice like thunder. 
first shout the men sprang away; only one was a 
little slow. The top log, rushing down, overtook 
him, knocked him down, and rolled completely 
over him, bruising him terribly. Only the deep 
show and his falling beside a small stump pre- 
vented his helng crushed to death. For three 
nights fn succession after that they heard the 
Injun Devil wailing In the tamarack swamp. 

Two or three weeks passed by, and the mneasi 
ness was growing among the men: they were 
looking eagerly forward to a speedy return to 
civilization. Traps had been set for the Injun 
Devil; but he had either avoided them or cunningly 
stolen the bait without springing them. 

For a week now they had heard nothing of him, 
yet not for a moment could they get rid of a 
feeling of impending evil at his presence. Then 


~ while at, 


At the: 





fare. At nightfall he had not returned. 

The men came in tired and hungry, were dis- 
turbed at his absence, and sat down to supper in 
ill-concealed anxiety. Little was said, but a sub- 
dued restlessness told each of what the other was 
thinking. One man rose and went outside to 
Naten; another started up abruptly: 

“Boys, it’s no use—I’m worrled about Bill. 
must look him uw 

Not a word was spoken In anawer, but five or six 
men rose instantly, threw off the light moccasins of 
the camp and drew on the heavy stockings and 
“larrigans” that they had laid aside a few minutes 
before. A bundle of torches was hastily prepared, 
then each man seized his axe and the party went 
out Into the night. 

A narrow trail led up to the lake which the men 
followed without difficulty. At the lake the torches 
were lighted, and on the thin tce near the Inlet the 
holes were found where their comrade had fished 
that morning. Bits of the trail were found here 
and there on the crust showing that he had started 
down the lake toward the outlet; but though they 
searched and shouted no answer came back save 
the dull echoes of their own shout and the dizmal 
hoot of an owl. 

Then they followed down the outlet very cau. 
tlously. Bill might have chosen the longer way 
home for the smoother travelling, though the ice 
on the swift stream was always dangerous. Here 
they found occasional traces near the shore. Half 
a mile down they came to a dark, irregular 
hole broken in the ice where a swift eddy 
cireled under the bank, and whirling slowly 
tbout In the black water was Bill’s hat. 
Their search was ended. 

Just as the last up for 
nstant, lighting and shadowing the strong. 
f-stricken fac the men, 
sping a companion’s hand for support, 
leaned far out and lifted the old hat ten 
derly. Then silently they turned from the 
river and struck the ho 
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They had covered the greater part of the 
dist moving swiftly forward through 
the d yrest in the darker gloom of their 
comrade’s death, and with quick woodsman 

busy with the events of the past 
month. Suddenly every man stopped in 
stantly with a strange tightening of the scalp 
as a sharp scream rang out of the black 





bovethem, In the dead 


w 
stillness that followed they could hear their 


ods from a ridge 


very hearts beat. In that moment a word 
only was needed to turn them one way or 
the other 


‘They were strong men; strong and brave— 
men who had faced the toils and dange 
of river-driving, and who would have I 

tated not an instant to imperil their liv 
for a comrade. But their feelings 
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were intensely wrought 
upon by their comrade’s 
deuth and their own fore- 





boding superstitions. An 
intense voice. broke the 
stillness : 

“The Injun Devil—run /"" 
and the next moment they 
were speeding along the 
trail with muscle 
strained to reach the camp. 
Again and in that 

re scream cut their 
At each repetition 
A with 


every 





fie 
ears. 
they leaped forwa 









a 
The beast struck the trail 
behind them with fiercer 
yell just as they caught 


new impulse of 
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narrow camp window. 
Joe, the cook, and a few compantons were stand. 
‘ing before the door peering anxiously up the dark 


The savage ery behind them told the 


In an Instant Joe and his companions were inside | 


holding the door wide open. As the fugitive men 
plunged headlong through the low opening into 
light and safety the door was slammed, and the 
heavy latch dropped into place. A moment later a 
wild screech sounded at the very door—then their 
hearts seemed to stop at the sound of a fall and a 
man’s ery for help. 

Alek was outside! 

Like a flash there swept over the men one of 
those swift changes for which there is no account. 
ing. A moment before they were fleeing for their 
lives. Now the door was flung instantly open and 
they struggled who should be first out into danger. 
Some thrust torches of birch-bark into the fire, 
some seized axes, all burst out with loud shouts of 
encouragement. 

For a moment there was only blackness outside, 
then in the dim light streaming through the open 
door they made out a dark form lying face down. 
ward in the snow. Standing over him with flerce 
eyes flashing like tireballa was the Injun Devil. 

With a shout they rushed forward. The beast, 
always afraid of the human voice, drew slowly 
back with savage snarls. Some one hurled a torch 
straight into the panther’s face. Ashe leaped aside 
two men seized on Alek and backed quickly Into 
the camp. The flerce beast, following and crouch- 
ing and snarling, was yet kept back from his deadly 
spring by a flashing torch. 

The door was slammed shut again, and two big 
| lumbermen threw thelr shoulders to its support. 
‘ Almost in the same Instant the panther hurled 
himself forward with « force that well nigh tore it 
trom its hinges. 

Alek was found uninjured, save fora few claw. 
‘marks. The beast had leaped upon his shoulders 
from behind, knocking him down, then decetved by 


| his stillness had merely stood upon the body till he ! 


; drew back before the shouts and torches of the 
‘ Inmbermen. 
| Rut there was little sleep in the camp that night. 


was always a welcome addition to the winter’s 


right of the ray of light | 
streaming out through the ; 
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would fullow—then hix savage face would appear 
for an instant at the window, only to drop back 
with a snarl from the bright glare. 

At last they dropped into a broken sleep, leaving 
one of their number on guard with his axe across 
his knees. Then the wind arose, and ever and 
anon wild voices went wailing over the forest 
above the river. 

The sleepers turned uneasily. Heads rose from 
the pillow, listened for a moment to the snarls of 
the savage benst outside, started at the thrilling 
“whoop” calling them up the Saevogle—then 
dropped back with muttered prayers into a troubled 
sleep, only to waken and hear the “whoop” again. 

Alek paused In hig story here. I was especially 
interested in the superstition, which I had heard 
before among the lumbermen, of a “whoop” at 
night over the tree-tops that calls them away to 
where death occurs in the lonely forest. But he 
seemed unwilling to speak further of it to-night; 
and I never urged him. After a long silence I 
said: 

“What did you think, Alek. while you were lying 
there under the panther?” 

“No time think-um. Lie still jus’ like beaver. 
Mebbe fool ole Injun Devil.” 

“But, Alek,—devil or no devil,—you don’t mean to 
say that you, a born hunter, went out of the woods 
and left that panther without a try at him?” 

Alek was still a few moments. He always liked 
to think me impressed by the superstitions in which 
he believed more than by his own skill. Then he 
said, with the gleam coming Into his eyes that was. 
! always In them when he spoke of a hunt: 

“No like hunt-um bad spirit. But nex’ day all 
men say go out-um woods—no want-um stay in bad. 
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camp. Bose he say, stay two week more or no 
get-um pay. Den he give ten dollar kill-um 
Injun Devil an’ storp all trouble. Nex’ day I walk- 






um out settlement, borrow Pierre’s gun, Nex’ night 














leetle moon, jus’ nuff see-um. Put big piece beef 
on stump front leetle back window—drag ‘nother 
piece out tamarack swamp where Injun Devil sleep 
daytime. Watch till moon go down; no see-um 
Mornin’ beef gone. 

“Nex? jus’ when sun go sleep make-um fire 





out back camp; burn-um lot bones an’ fat. Big 
smell make ole Injun Devil hungry—come early. 
Den put ’nother big piece beef on stump; make-um 
camp all dark. Jus’ "fore moon go down Injun 
Devil come out on crust, look-um all round sly zo 
he smell-um trap. Den he creep-um up stump, jus’ 
like bob-eat keteh-um rabbit. Jus’ "fore he grab 
beef I shoot-um two barrel buckshot, an give 
one big yeow an’ run back in swamp. Nex’ mornin’ 
track-um blood on snow. Find-um all curl up dead 
under big spruce root.” 

“So, Alek, bad spirit no saye-um Injun Devil curl 
up dead jus’ same one lucivee when hit-um right 
place—eh?” 

But Alek shook his head doubtfully as he rose 
from the “deacon-seat” to fix the night fire. Then 








he 











we planned the morrow’s hunt and went to sleep 
W. J. Lone. 
Ku 
| REMINISCENCES OF OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES. 


By William H. Rideing. 





One might easily gather from what Doctor 
Holmes has written about interviewers and auto 
graph-hunters that he was an inaccessible man, 
intolerant of visitors, and “not at home” to any 





except his intimates 
ever, I never knew 


As a matter of fact, how 
r heard of any famous man 
who w hable, and so willing to admit 
strangers to the privilege of his acquaintance. 

For many years he was the celebrity whom every 
visitor to Boston at once sought, and a very slight 
pretext indeed served to procure an audience with 
him. Here was the young photographer who 
desired a sitting; there the young poet offering 
homage in a presentation copy of his slender 
verses; here the girl from Wellesley or Vassar, 
content to shake hands and stammer a compliment 
and retire with a new autograph in her album— 
perhaps a verse from “The Last Leaf;” then the 
reporter in search of the doctor’s opinion of some 
new work of literature, or of some great man 
just dead—it was astonishing how patient and 
indulgent he was with all of them, and how he 
gave them his time even when encroaching infirm. 
ities made it more and more precious to him. He 
used to confess that he loved flattery. 

“Here is a letter from a lady who says she sleeps 
! with my poems under her pillow,” he sald one day. 
:“I wonder if she does—but it’s delightful to hear 
|it! I like to be flattered; it is one of the sweetest 
| things in the world to me.” Even great men me 
seldom ag frank as that, but he said it with the 
rapture of a child over a plaything. 

The visitors were usually recelvedin the library, 
a large, pleasant room on the second floor at the 
back of the house, with a bay window opening out 
on the Charles River and Cambridge. Charming 
ag the view is, Ite interest In the presence of “the 
autocrat” focused itself in the fact that nearly the 
whole of his Nfe had been passed within ite radius. 
Cambridge, where he was born, and where in 
manhood he becamé@a famous professor, and 
Cambridgeport, where he went to a dame’s school, 
fill in a part of the view from the window, and 
looking out he could see the paths his feet had 
followed from the beginning. 

The school in Cambridgeport was kept, he told 
me, by a stout old lady called Dame Prentiss, who 
ruled the children with a long willow rod with 
which she could reach across the room. It was 
used for reminding rather than chastising, how- 
ever, and the pupils had so Itttle dread of it that 
when one rod wore out they had no hesttation 
whatever In providing her with a new one. 

Sometimes, In more nerious cases, a ferule was 
the instrument of punishment; and on one occasion 
when Oliver had been caught whittling his desk, 
the dame brought it down across his hands with 
| startling resulte—it fell Into splinters as it touched 
his palm. 

She was ax much alarmed as he was, but to 
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one morning the boss let a man go fishing up at the \ All night long the Injun Devil prowled about. At | the surprise of both he was quite unhurt. It was 
lake a mile away. Occasionally they caught some | times they could hear him spring lightly against ; probably due, as he says, to the existence of a 
splendid trout through the fee, and the fresh fish | the side of the camp. A quick scratching of nails ‘flaw In the ferule rather than to the toughness 


as 
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of the boy. He was a small, delicate, fanciful 
boy. On his way to school he had to pass 
under a glove-maker’s sign—a great wooden hand 
—which used to swing, and creak, and fill him 
with terror. ‘Oh, the dreadful hand!** he says 











THE YOUTID 





; COMPANION 


@ visit to the great statesman at Hawarden, I was | from religion, while the Chinese mode of life is 
made the bearer of a message from him to Doctor ; the prodnct of long centuries of growth under 











Holmes, I was closely questioned by the latter | 
regarding the extent to which the former was 
resisting the ravages of tine. 

They had various in- 
terests in common, but 
one above others — their 
love of trees, and Doctor 
Holmes had just sent Mr. | 
Gladstone a presentation | 
copy of Professor Sar- 
gent’s great work on the | 
Silva of North America. 

‘There was never any; 
sort of pretence about | 
Doctor Holmes; no pom- | 
posity, no desire to be 
impressive, no taint of the 
pedant; and though he 
delighted in his scholar- 
ship, he often preferred 
to exhibit it through the 
medium of humor rather 
than in the scholastic way. ! 

Like nearly all great! 
men, Who are not great 
diplomats, he was as sims 
ple as a child. On the 
last occasion I saw him, 
something more than a 
year before his death, I 
spoke, as one had to do 
in sheer surprise, of his 
inarvellous youthfulness. 

“Well, I don't often 
take stock,’’ he said, with 
a twinkle, “but the other 
day I happened to pick ; 
up this’? (a hand-glass), 


Arrok f J thenth lire B be. 
The Last Lal Lifer a Tee 


“and look into that’* (a 
mirror), “and I myself 
was surprised to find a 
ring of hair on the back 


of my neck that hasn’t 
turned at all yet. But I 
feel that it’s time to take 
in sail. Look at my con- 
temporaries; they're all 
in dock—yes, and some 
of them pretty deep in the 
mud, too."” 

His love of humanity 
had no bounds. His tastes 
and sympathies embraced 
the best everywhere. I 
expressed my admiration 
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the Oriental civilization. 

The very great peril to American institutions 
which would be occasioned by the presence of 
communities of people so different from our 
own was then and is now adinitted on all hands. 
The peril which was deemed sufficient to justify 
proscriptive legislation against polygamy and the 
Chinese is quite as great now. 

It is caused by the incursion of uncongenial 
and unwholesome masses of people who come 
from the degraded portions of central Europe. 
Public sentiment is crystallizing, so that very 
soon Congress must feel its force, and in response 
to it must give serious consideration to the 
problem. 

It is earnestly hoped, now that the tariff agita- 
tion is ended, at least for a time, that Congress, 
acting either through its own committees or by 
an expert commission, will prepare to protect the 
country against this insidious and yet momentous 


peril. 


o- 


THE LAST LEAVES. 


The last leaves shiver in the gusty cold: 
A few yet linger in the hickory: 

The oak is barely wrapt from watet to knee 

In tatters of the cloak she wore of old: 

The maple still has scattered shreds of gold 
In Her bare fingers, tugging to be free, 

And gliding off in zigzag filght If she 

But for an instant loose her weary hold. 

The brook creeps past me with a sound of tears, 
And down its shallows swim the leaves away, 
Crowding for room to sail, and on its shores 

The sycamores’ white clusters of slim spears 
Seem groups of knights that down a winding way 
With upright lances travel to the wars. 


J. RUSBELL TayLor. 
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TRUSTS. 

Trust, in its original meaning, is a good word 
| and means a good thing. But it has got into bad 
| company. Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
, say that there is a party of well-born and well-bred 
words which are sowing wild oats, and which 
there is every reason to fear will go to the bad. 
The other prominent members of the company are 
the words ‘‘combine”’ and ‘deal ;’* but ‘trust’ is 
the ringleader. 

What is a trust? Let us define it as a corpora- 
tion of corporations, or a corporation of the 
second degree. A corporation is an artificial 
person. It is a creation of the law. It has some 
| of the civil rights of individual citizens, and is 
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least no one who desires political Prefermen: 
ventures to say even as much as that in theiy 
favor. 
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A SPY’S ADVENTURE. 


During the Antietam campaign a cadet engin... 
Henry E. Rhoades, was employed in medical ... 
vice in the fleld hospitals at Frederick (; Me 
One day a surgeon asked him if he would ani 
take a very dangerous work for which he was ye; 
qualified. Ile consented readily, being infuens-s 
by a love of adventure characteristic of voutt ig 
war-time. 

The work was secret service in the Confede:a, 
lines. Antietam had been fought, but Gene 
Lee’s army was still massed along the Potonue 
and there was a column of unknown strength 
| between Frederick City and Washington. Whar 
; the cadet engineer was asked to do was to Tide 
| across country and ascertain how large was tii. 
| force, and, if possible, what it was likely to do, 

He took the train for Washington by way 
Relay Junction, dressed himself like a Maryisu{ 
planter, and mounted a fine gray horse at the 
stables of the National Hotel. The horse was x, 
frisky from lack of exercise that the rider na: 
thrown from the saddle, and dragged some distanre 
along Pennsylvania Avenue. Bruleed bout un. 
daunted, the young engineer remounted and mie 
toward Georgetown. 

Following the turnpike, he went on hoor after 
hour until] he was within the Confederate ting 
between Rockville and Clarksburg. He chaned 
easily with the pickets, passing himeelf off a 3 
| Maryland sympathizer with the Confederate cane 
| who was on hts way home to Cumberland, 

He did not excite suspicion, was in no haste « 
ride on, and did not ask too many questions. ile 
learned that the force was small, consisting onls of 
| General Early’s brigade, and that reinforcement. 
were not expected. It was practically the rear 
guard preparing to retreat. 

While he was still within the enemy's lines, by 

halted at a house near Hyattstown and asked to be 
entertained overnight. He was kindly receivet 
; by an old planter whose two daughters smiled 
‘upon him at dinner, and talked suspiciously about 
| him when he had retired to his bedroom. 
Their voices made him uneasy, and looking 
| about his room, he noticed a stovepipe closed with 
a cap, but communicating with the parlor below 
He removed the cap, and putting his ear to the 
hole, heard distinctly the conversation in the 
, family room. 

The girls were talking very unpleasantly aber 
him. One of them waz positive that he did pot lire 
in Cumberland, and the other intimated that te 
might be a spy. The father had less to say, ani 








| subject to a corresponding degree of obligation. 
The corporation may sue and be sued; it is 

entitled to the protection of its property; it is 

required to pay taxes. Whereas a man has 





of this catholicity of his, 


certain natural rights, a corporation has those 


in one of his essays, *‘always hanging there ready and he replied, ‘It 1s the quality 1 should like | only which are conferred by the legislature. 





to catch up a little boy who world come home to , to be remembered b: 
supper no more, nor get to bed—whose porringer | Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto—l 
would be laid away empty thenceforth, and his} am a man, and nothing that concerns a ian do 
half-worn shoes wait until his smaller brother I deem a matter of indifference to me." 

grew to fit them.” 

And sometimes the ‘Portchucks’’—as the Cam- | 
bridge boys called those of Cambridgeport —would 
make a butt of him. One morning he had on a! 
new hat of Leghorn straw. 

“Hullo, you—sir,"’ said a ‘‘Portchuck 
know there wuz gon’ to be @ race to-morrah ? 

“No,” replied Oliver. ‘*Who’s gon’ to run, 'n’ | ~ 
where's 't gon’ to he ?"* 

“Squire Mico and Doctor Williams round the! UNDESIRABLE IMMIGRANTS. 
brim o" your hat." ! 
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GOOD NIGHT TO A CHILD. 


Good night, and wings of angels 
Beat round your little bed, 

And all white hopes and holy 
We on your golden head. 


—James Keunell Kodd. 
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y. You remember Terence a The principle of the corporation is old; but its 


| great development, a distinguishing feature of 
| this century, is what has made possible the great 
engineering, manufacturing and transportation 
industries of our time. 
| Our grandfathers watched the beginnings and 
‘the growth of corporate wealth and power with 
extreme jealousy. More than one state political 
n the first half of this century declared 
} jon to the chartering of any corporation 
! for business purposes. 

The “trust”? is an extension of the principle 
of the corporation. But it does not follow that, 
‘vecause some of the early objections to corpora- 








the family council finally broke up. 
The engineer determined tu leave the how 

where he was suspected. He waited until even 

thing was quiet, and then softly raised the wink 

With a sailor's deft fingers he tied the blanket! 

| the bed together, and fastened one end to achat 

l With the aid of this blanket-rope he lowered ts 

| self from the window, and reached the ground 

Then stealing into the barn, he saddled bis bre 
and cautiously led the animal to the road, expectin: 
| mowentarily an outery from the windows. Hayyilr 
the inmates were not aroused. 
The spy mounted his horse and rode steadily 
until daybreak. He passed through Urbana so 
| crossed the Monocacy, and was safe within th 
| Union lines. Reaching Frederick City, he reptet 
at headquarters, giving the secret informater 

‘ which was urgently needed. 

: A few days afterward he was at General Han 
ranft’s headquarters, when an important sister 
was announced. It was President Lincoln, wh 
had come by train from Washington. The gever! 
introduced the cadet engineer, and related hi: 


Many of our public men are beginning to’ tions were unreasonable, therefore the hostility to | dangerous exploit. 


Then Oliver saw that he was being trifled with | realize the truth that a greater peril for the | trusts will be found to have been based on preju-! The President had already heart of Ht, hut 
i 


and passed on. American people lies in unrestrained immigration 
He was a moderately studious boy, not a dunce 
we may be sure, but fonder of stories than of 
more serious books. He was more than usually 
imaginative. 
“No Roman soothsayer," he has said, ‘ever i public interest, the remark was made by one who 
had such a catalogue of omens as I found in | has thought much and deeply on the subject that 


perhaps, in any financial system which could get 
the approval of Congress and the President. 





my childhood. The trick of throwing a stone; the great danger to republican government in | 


at a tree and attaching some mighty issue to America comes from two sources: one of them 
hitting or missing, I well remember. Stepping the spread of anarchy, and the other the dumping 


on or over certain particular things,—Doctor into our communities of great companies of | 


Johnson’s especial weakness,—I got the habit of , foreigners who know nothing of our institutions, 
at a very early age. With these follies mingled and who have no conception of the necessary 
sweet delusions, which I loved so well that 1 | limits of liberty. 
would not outgrow them, even when it required | 
a voluntary effort to put a momentary trust in are closely connected, and that the first of them 
them.”” may be regarded as a necessary consequence of 
For a year he went to the Phillips Academy at the second. The idea thus advanced is one which 
Andover, and then he entered Harvard University, | seems to be taking deep root. In our greater 
where later in life he became a distinguished cities the perils have been brought more vividly 
professor—the professor of anatomy. His dis- | and portentously into view than has been the case 
tinction in that capacity is often lost sight of in in the country districts. 
the brilliance of his reputation as an author. We In New York City, for example, a problem 
think of him not as the prgfessor in the medical scarcely less appalling than that upon the solation 
school but as the genial ‘autocrat, who has of which depends the ridding of the city of malign 
given us some of the most delightful books ever | political influences is presented by the existence 
written, in which wit and wisdom go hand in | of vast hordes of foreigners who have no ambition, 
hand, like twin brothers. And while remember- | no self-respect, no conception of republican 
ing him as “the autocrat’’ the memory may let | institutions, and who live a clannish, degrading 





than can be found in any tariff measure, or, | 


In a discussion recently upon a matter of) 


It is not difficult to see that these two things | 


slip the fact that besides being a poet and an and almost brutal life. 


essayist he was a novelist. 


In one part of the city there are about fifty 


It was wonderful how young he remained. On | thousand of these people, and it is doubtful 
his eightieth birthday he was said to be, not eighty | whether they or their children can ever be made 


years old, but eighty years young, and though he 
lived to be eighty-five he preserved his vivacity 
up to the last. His mind was clear, though some 
of the faculties, like sight and hearing, were 
impaired. 

He scoffed when his friends assured him that — 
he was as good a man asever. But he was proud 
of hig old age, and greatly interested in old men 
and facts related to longev He was particu- 
larly interested in Mr. Gladstone, whose vear of 
\irth was the same as his own; and when, after 








a homogeneous part of the community. They 
are as foreign in their habits, and the region in 
which they live is almost as foreign in appearance, 
as would be the case if they were still in poverty- 
stricken districts of Poland or Russia. 

Already Congress, in two cases, has found it 
necessary to pass laws dealing with peoples whose 
customs forbade their complete assimilation with 
the rest of the nation. The difficulty was the 
same in both cases. although the polygamists of 
Utah derived the origin of their offensive custom 


dice and passion. 


A trust is a combination of corporations, banded 
‘together under one management for the purpose 
of controlling the manufacture of or trade in 
some article of extensive use. Usually it is not 
chartered, that is, it is not a corporation in the 
ordinary sense of the word; but is a voluntary 
association, which keeps secret its organization, 
its doings and its profits. ‘Thus it may be, and in 
some cases is, an “artificial person” which exists 
without the permission of the state. 

The chief objection to the trust is that a prac- 
tical monopoly may be created. In fact, if a 
monopoly is not established the purpose of 
organizing the trust fails of accomplishinent. 

For example—to take an illustration from a 

i trade in which there is no trust—there are twelve 

| hundred or more corporations, firms and persons 
in this country engaged in the cotton manufacture. 

| Some of the corporations are huge affairs. One, 
in New Hampshire, is the greatest in the world 
which is engaged in this trade. 

No harm results from the existence of these 
great corporations because, being scattered over 
the couutry and having diverse interests, they 
compete with each other. But if they were all to 
combine they would control the labor of spinners 
and weavers, they would regulate production in 
such a way as to maintain prices at a surely profit- 
able level, and in various other ways would deprive 
the community of the advantages of competition. 

Moreover, there is a strong feeling in the minds 
of many people who are by no means infected with 
socialistic views. that discouragement, and not 
encouragement, should be given to the practice of 
concentrating great capital, and consequently great 
power, in the hands of a few men, officers and 
managers of such agyreyates of corporations. 

These are the reasons urged against sanctioning 
trusts. There is sumething to be said in their 
favor, namely, that they make industrial develop- 

, nent possible, on a grander scale than ever. But 
| hot many men hold that this advantage counter- 
balances the necessary evils; and no person, at 


sted upon having the story in detail from ‘the 
young officer’s Ips, laughing heartily orer his 
| escape from the Hyattstown house. 
| “Well, boy,” said the President, “that was brave. 
You have earned a commission.” 
A tribute from Lincoln was something wert 
| living for, even if the commission never came. 
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WHAT SHALL I READ! 


“Thad a wretched time!” declared a bright #t 
after attending the meeting of # young folks 
|Mterary club. “F did not have one comfortabie 
| minute, for, as I was a guest, they tried to enters” 
; me, and t talked most of the time about bod 
T hadn't even seen.” “i 
“So you found yourself in too deep wae 
| suggested her mother. 
| “1 don't know,” was the frank reply. Slee 
| system of education is correct, the water Wa - 
| shallow, for they spent their time talking about 
| new novels you won't let me read.” 

The general tendency of the day does IY 
seem to Le in the direction of “keeping up" 8 
the fast-rolling flood of modern literature, re a 
person who has the courage to read only the Mt 

| whose value has been proved, Js likely ee s 
himself temporarily disgraced through bis os 
| rance of those which may be forgotten 1? 
months. 
| ewhat! haven't you read 
| eries an acquaintance. “Why. 
jing it! You can’t get a copy att! A 
' you speak for it weeks beforehand.” sored 
| Yet, in a very few months, even ae he 
i“Vulean’s Sceptre” has been forgotien ©, 
| novel-reading public is going wild m 














in fact. 


+Vulean’s Sceptre’ 
everybody 
he libraries, unless 





over "N 


| Trident.” 


Pe 
‘il ws Ja a great bee 
Disraeli sald, “A great thing I 4 6 tara 


leaving us to draw the counter ¢ which should 


little book is an insignificant thing. 
claim no attention from busy people: 
“When a new book comes out I rear ® 
said one of the worthtes who knew how 
whatsoever things are good in aa ntl 
temperate plan Ig a safe one to ae of este 
we have exhausted all the standard 60" 
excellence. 


w 
+) 10] 
Sald the poct Rogers, “A man who ate pte 
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read all the new productions must do as the flea 
does—skip.” In other words, he must read fast 
snd slightingly, knowing that he will belong, in the 
end, to the class of people who can talk about 
almost everything, but who do not have a thorough 
knowledge of anything. 

OF course, it would be absurd to assume that 
there are no new books worth the reading, and the 
pereon who follows the sage direction to “read 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Why do you come to me, when you have a 
Parson of your own?” asked the astonished rector. 

“You see, zur, our parson is no Oxford man, and 
is only an Oxford man that can lay a ghost,” 
answered the spokesman. 

“Iam afraid, then,” sald the doctor, anxious to 
be let off without giving offence, “you have come 
to the wrong man; for, you see, [ama Cambridge 
man.” 








“50 years’ sale,” Cutler's Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam for coughs, colds and consumption. 0c. & $1. (Addr. 


Coughs and Colds. 
Coughs, Hoarseness or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. (de. 


with the aid of our 
experienced teachers 


Those who are suffering from | 
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Barbour’s 


\Uister Rope Linen Fioss. 





only those which are at least a year old” will run 
Jess chance of mental indigestion than he who 
wreedily devours whatever comes from the press. 
After all, there ig but one safe rule to follow in 
this busy world—the maxim of Buffon, to “read | 
only the works of men of genius.” 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we 
will send “The Companion” from the date 
the name is received until January 1, 1895, 
and for a full year from that date. 


eg 


OLD AUTOCRAT. 


William King, the first governor of Maine, who 
Wats u resident of Bath for over fifty years, must 
have been a royal dictator in town affairs. There 
WAs “no nonsense” about him, and no toleration of 
nonsense. 

At one time a meeting was held to arrange for a 
celebration of Independence day, and General 
King presided. The customary resolutions were 





Large Prizes for Stories. 


The Publishers of “ The Companion ” offer 
the following large prizes for the best 
Stories, to be sent in before March 1, 1895: 


prepared by Judge Ames, who was a man of wide| For the best Original Story sent us + $500 
ittainments, and who had seized upon the occasion | For the next in literary and general merit $500 
48 aD opportunity to air his rhetorical gifte. He are 

had written a long and flowery preamble to his| For the third in merit . + $aso 
resolutions which had been greatly admired by his| For the fourth in merit . . $250 
friends; but he had hardly completed reading the | For the fifth in merit + $250 
first sentence before the meeting when General| For the sixth in merit $aso 
King exclaimed, in his decisive way: — 

“‘Never mind the preamble, judge; never mind| For the seventh in merit ) e - $100 
the preamble! It’s always about the same thing,| For the eighth in merit | | $100 
you know. Give us the resolutions!” For the ninth in merit . + $100 

One morning, when the stage drove up to hie} For the tenth in merit + $100 
door and his wife was about to enter it, the general For the eleventh in merit . ¥ . - $100 
discovered inside the vehicle a Frenchman and his — 
dog. Total . Ba500 


“Driver,” he thundered, “take this dog out!” 

‘The frightened foreigner leaped from the stage, 
tuking his dog with him. 

“I have seen the King of England and the King 
of France,” he muttered, “but this King of Bath is 
the biggest king I ever saw!” 

Although he was friendly to the cause of temper. 
ance, he never gave up the use of wine, and always | 
had it on his own table. Yet so absolute was he in ; 
his way of thinking that he had no patience with | 
the “trimmers” who waver between two sides of a 
question. 

A certain judge was one day dining with him, 
and refused wine on the ground that he was it 
member of a temperance society. Melons were ! 
brought In at dessert, and the general prepared his 
with wine. The guest did the same. A short time 
after a physician was dining with the general, and | 
he, too, refused wine. \ 

“Won't you have a spoon, doctor?” asked General 
King, bluMy. “Judge Blank was dining with me 
recently, and he wouldn't drink my wine, but he 
ate It with a spoon!” 


| The Stories must be written and sent to 
us in accordance with certain terms and 
conditions prescribed in a circular which 
will be mailed, on application to the Pub- 
lishers, 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





‘TO BENEFIT THE VICTIM. 


Kindness to animals—although there are unhap- 
pily plenty of exceptions to warrant the existence 
of “the Society with the Long Name” for their 
protection—has always been the rule in this coun. 1 
try; but increased public sentiment in their bebalf 
has brought with it increased sensitiveness and 
sympathy for even such ills as we admit our dumb 
friends must necessarily undergo. We wear furs 
and we eat meat, but we do not wish to see the 
victims of either taste slaughtered, and we should | 
think it still more shocking to allow children to do 
80 48 UN AMUSEMent. 


In old times the best people were less particular. 
It was the custom not only for the children of 
farmers, but of lawyers, ministers and country 
magnates of all kinds ‘to look forward joyously to 
the Milling of the domestic pig as an ‘interesting 
and thrilling occasion; and they met with no dic. 
couragement from their elders to do so. 1 

A story, told of the children of one of the most | 
honored ministers of old Newburyport, leads to | 
the conclusion that it was possibly the treatment 
which children themselves received in the day of 
rod and ferule which rendered them less sensitive 
to pain inflicted upon dumb animals. 

‘wo children of the minister in question were 
looking on at a pig-killing. They were lively | 
youngsters, whose pranks had frequently earned 
them a sharp application of the rod, inflicted with 
the customary assurance that they were whipped 
for their own good, not for the satisfaction of | 
parental anger. 

As the alarmed pig resisted the efforts of hi 
executioners, squealing shrilly, the youngest child 
Was moved to pity and began to cry. The other, 
greatly Interested, but not unmerciful, essayed to | 
comfort her. 
“Don’t ery! 
away his 
good!” 


see 


“OLD IRONSIDES,’* 


It ix xiven to a few men so to touch the strings of 
the lyre that they vibrate through the ages. There 
Are songs of love, of grief, of joy, of religious hope 
that never grow stale or become commonplace by 
repetition. 

In none of the obituary notices of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes have we seen mention of the one service 
which he gave to his generation which will perhaps 
outlast all the others. That he was the kindliest of 
poets, one who never drew upon his tnexhaustible 
fund of humor for a personal sarcasm—all the 
world knows that. 

But will anything clse that he wrote survive “Old 
Tronsides?” ow much there ig in that stirring 
poem—the patriotism that includes not only a 
general love of country, but such a special pride in 
its glory and tts achievements as makes sacred 
even the timbers of an antique, clumsy, worn-out, 
unseaworthy ship! 

What boy has read the poem without a thrill at | 
the words “that tattered ensign” which made the 
fag of his country more glorious in all his after 
It 








he sald, soothingly, without turning 
i. “Remember, {t's for the pig's 











BEYOND DISPUTE. 


It Is said that Mr. Tyler, from the time of his | 
election to the vice-presidency until the death of 
General Harrison, kept no cxrziage, owing to the 
insufficiency of his salary. When, however, he 
found himself elevated to the chief magistracy of 
the country, the financial dificulty being removed, 
he determined to set up an equipage. 

Te bought a fine pair of horses, engaged an 
Irish coachman, and proceeded to look about for a 
vehicle to sult his taste. He heard of one which 
was for sale by a gentleman residing in Washing. 
ton, and went to look at it. 
It had been driven only a few times, and was in 
excellent condition, so that the President, after a 





We never cease to enjoy the delicious humor of 
“The One Hoss Shay,” but as a nation the greatest 
debt we owe to Doctor Holmes ts due him for the 
grand chord of patriotism which he atruck with 
youthful hand. 


—_-- ++ —___ 


GHOST STORIES. 


Not only children and sailors, but even men of 
culture, are fascinated by ghust stories. Bishop 
Wilberforce was the most eloquent preacher, and 





ve a careful examination, felt satisfied with it.’ Before 
De Prominent eccleslastical statesman of his day. finally deciding the matter he had his Hibernian 
br. John Mason Neale was master of twenty | nally deciding the ma 


the carriage, and give his 


languages and of an immense mass of varied | opinion of it. 


learning. Yet the scholar and the bishop have} “It’s let the thing fer your honor,” reported that 
accomplished person. 
been known to eit up the night through telling each “Bue” querter Mr. Tyler, whimsieally, “do you 


other ghost stories. 

Doctor Neale firmly believed in ghosts, and he 
would keep a friend up to the “sma’” hours, and 
set hig hair on end by harrowing stories of the 
supernatura). | 

Once a clergyman, a guest at the college of which | 
Neale was warden, had remained up til two o'clock 
in the morning, listening to his host’s weird stories 
—then they parted to go to their bedrooms. Searcely 
had the guest fallen into his firat sleep, when he was 
awakened by the sounds of approaching footsteps. 

The door opened, and the apprehensive guest 
saw an apparition—Doctor Neale in his eassock, 
anda lantern in his hand. He had Kone round the 
college to see that all was well, and had forgotten 
that he had given up his own bedroom to his guest. 
The ubsent-minded host apologized, but evidently 
enjoying his friend’s nervousness, added: 

“Vm afraid you took me for a ghost.” 

“To tell you the truth, I did,” replied the guest. 
Aswoon as the host’s back was turned, the guest 
got out of bed and bolted the door. 

Itisnot many years ago since a deputation waited 
uonthe then Rector of Tenby, Doctor Humphreys, 
to wk him to lay a ghost which haunted their 
parish, 


think it would be altogether 


proper for the Presi. 
dent of the ited States to drive a second-hand 
carriage, Pat?” 

“And wi not?” asked Pat, with a shrewd 
twinkle tn hls eye. “Shure, an’ beggin’ your par. 
don, aint it yersiff that’s a second-hand Prisident?” 






SPEED OF ELECTRICITY. 


The fact ts generally known that according to the 
experiments of the late Professor Heinrich Hertz 
at Bonn the velocity with which electricity is prop. 
agated is nearly identienl with the velocity of | 
light. The identity may be perfect, but experiments. 
have as yet failed to prove it so. 

Ina recent communication to the Frenc! 
of Sciences Monsieur Mas 
mean velocity of electrici 
expertments, {gs one 
sand one hundred 
This is about one 


h Academy 
has shown that the 
ux deduced from 





hundred and eighty-eight thou. 
1 and eighty-five miles per second. 





per cent. greater than the velocity 
of light, which fs one hundred and eighty-six 
thousand three hundred miles per second. | 
It is believed that If Hght an electricity do move 
with exactly the sume speed the velocity ascribed 
to Nght more closely represents that speéd than the 
velocity-ascribed to electricity, because the expert- 
ments are more satisfactory and probably more 
accurate in the case of Hight. 
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will insure a thorough 

knowledge of — Book- 

keeping, Shorthand, 

Spelling, Grammar, 
Taw, Letter Writing, Penmanship, Arithmetic, ete: 
; A MONEY-MAKING business education, ‘We 
can dive, the very best instruction right AT YOUR. 
QWN HOME. How do we do it? Send for free 
Catalogue und sce, ‘Trial lesgon 10 cents. 
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‘ON, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


E have a plan of selling the Wing 

Piano ata distance, which makes 

it as simple and easy for persons | 

living in Maine or Montana, for instance, | 

to choose the Piano which pleases them, 

|as if they lived in New York and could 
|step into our salesroom. Hundreds of | 
people in all parts of the United States 

have tried it successfully, and pronounce 

it the best plan that was ever thought of, 

|for its perfect fairness and satisfaction 
|to both sides. It allows you to try the 
| Piano in your home without cost or ex- 
pense to you, and then not buy it unless 
it pleases you. This can only be fully 
explained by letter, so we want every 
one to be sure and learn about our plan 
by writing to us without fail. he Reseach 
me will A fend our large book containing plano | @?ries this Trade-Mark. 


secrets seldom told by makers. Be sure and write for it, THE BARBOUR BROTHERS co., 
WING & SON, 246 Broadway, New York. | new yo Boston. Chicago. St. Louis. San Francisco. 


Silky and lustrous in finish, Gives best effects 
whether worked on linen, cotton or silk fabrics. 
Ask your dealer for it. If he does not keep it 
please send us his name, or request him to send 
to us for color card and prices. 


Barbour’s Prize Needlework Series, No. 3, 
just issued, 110 pages, contains offer to purchase 
work, and gives directions for 
making Lacework, Needle- 
work and Embroidery. Sent 
on receipt of 10 cts. in stamps. 


- See & Tat all your 


Linen Thread 




















Secure Natural Beauty. 


The most attractive features covered with a greasy, color-. 
Jess akin cannot be beautiful. Pimples, Blackheads, Enlarged 
Pores and other vexing blemishes are the cries of a suffering 
: cuticle for thorough cleansing. Invigorated action is needed 
to carry off the waste which accumulates in the sensitive 
Pores. Do you suffer the mortification of Wrinkles, Blotches 
or Sallowness? Don’t fill the delicate, sensitive skin with 
powder or ointments but cleanse and restore it by using 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion 


BRUSH AND SOAP. 


Bailey’s Rubber Brushes being of soft rubber atimulate and 
refresh the skin and when used with Bailey’s Complexion 
Soap, cleanse and invigorate in nature's vien icay. 





Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush, $ +50 i 
Bailey's Complexion Soap (by mail 12c.), -10 
Bailey's Rubber Manicure, a5 
Bailey's Rubber Bath Brush, 1.50 
Bailey's Rubber Toilet Brush, 35 





Found at best dealers, or sent by us on receipt of price. 
CATALOGUE OF EVERYTHING IN RUBBER GOODS FREE. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Nourishment. 


All the world needs nourishment. 
ordinary food supplies, 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

When Babies do not thrive on ordinary food they grow fat and well on 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

When Children look as if they were “growing too fast’ Scott's Emulsion 
soon makes them look as though they could not grow fast enough. 

When an adult is emaciated, thin, weak and generally “run down" in health, 
Scott's Emulsion restores the lost strength, flesh and health. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil with Hypophosphites is neither an ordinary specific nor a secret 
compound. It has been endorsed by the medical world for twenty years because 
physicians know it has no equal as a nourishment. It presents the most essen- 
tial elements of food in the most palatable and easiest form for the stomach, and 
contains curative properties that are unquestioned. 

Scott's Emulsion restores health to thin, puny babies. It overcomes inherited 
weaknesses or tendency toward thinness and emaciation in children, and gives to 
everybody the vital strength which always comes with an easy assimilation of an 
effective nourishment. 

It enriches the blood, overcomes Anzimia, Scrofula, Skin Erup- 
tions and a pale or sallow complexion. It promotes the making 
of healthy lung tissue, and is the most effective remedy for 














Most of the world needs more of it than 
and this is just why such a large part of humanity takes 











Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Weak Lungs, Bron- 
chitis, Consumption, Emaciation and 


Wasting Diseases of Children. 





Trade-Mark. 


Be sure you get the genuine with our trade-mark on sa/mon-colored zerapper. 
Refuse all others! They are inferior. Send for pamphlet. Free. 





SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. 
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THE YOUTH’ 


COMPANION. | 


while the soldier was feeding the goat, he noticed 
the eyes of the Loy fastened upon the bread, He 
must be hungry, too, and the soldier offered him 
the rest of the biscuit. He took ft eagerly, but 
instead of devouring it, wrapped it carefully in 
some plantain le: and stowed it away in his 
pocket. He was going to carry It home to his 
mother, he managed to make the soldier under. 
stand, although he spoke a dialect with which his 
deliverer had no acquaintance. 





have taken more than an hour or two, she had ex, 
without drink of any kind, the whole sixty... 
exes! And, according to the story, she wi: ,, 
made sick! 





prominently noble part in life, and fate decrees that | 
they shall stand in the background, and only give | 
a little help to the soldiers who do the fighting. | 
The man who mixes the mortar in the building 

of a great house may be despised by master 

masons and decorators, whose work is seen and ; 
applauded by the world; but the architect who! 
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HOW THEY CURED HIM. 


He was « good horse, sound in wind and jim, 
His speed and appearance made him valusiie., 
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THE VENGEANCE OF KAFUR. 


From fair Damascus, as the day grew late, 
Passed Kafur homeward through St. Thomas’ gate 
Betwixt the pleasure-gardens where he heard 
Vie with the lute the twilight-wakened bird. 
But song touched not his heavy heart, nor yet 
The lovely lines of gold and violet, 

A guerdon left by the departing sun 

To grace the brow of Anti-Lebanon. 

Upon his soul a crushing burden weighed, 
And to his eyes the awiftly-gathering shade 
Seemed but the presage of his doom to be,— 
Death, and the triumph of his enemy. 


“One slain by slander,” eried he, with n laugh, 
“Thus should the Peete frame my spitaph. 
Above whose mouldering dust it will be 
“Blessed be Allah that the hound ts dead! 
Outrang a rhythmic revel as he spake 
Krom Joyous bu uiis in the poplar brake, 
Hailing the night's first blossom in the sky. 
And now, with failing foot, he drew anigh 
The orchard-garden where his home was hid 
Pomegranate shade and jasmine bloom amid. 


Despair mocked at him from the latticed gate 
‘Where Love and Happiness had lain in wait 

With tender Rreetings. and the lights within 
Gleamed on the grave of Bliss that once had been. 
Fair Hope who daily poured into his ear 

Her rainbow promises gave way to Fear 

Who smote him blindly, leaving him to moan 
With bitter tears before the gateway prone. 


Soft seemed the wind in sympathy to grieve, 

When lo! a sudden hand touched Kafur's sleeve, 
And then a voice cried, echoing his name, 

“Behold the proofs to put thy foe to shame!” 
Upsprang the prostrate man, and while he stood 
Gripping the proffered scrip in marvelhood, 

He who had brought deliverance slipped from sight: 
Thus Joy made instant day of Kafur’s night. 


“Allah fs just," he said... Then burning ire 
With vengeance visions filled his brain like fire; 
And to his bosom, anguish-torn but late, 

Delirious with delight le hugged his hate. 
“Revenge!” cried he: “why watt until the morn? 
This night mine enemy shall know my scorn.” 
The stars looked down in wonder overhend 

As backward Kafur toward Damascus sped. 


‘The wind, that erst had joined him in his grief, 
Now whispered strangely to the walnut leat: 
Into the bird's song pleading notes had crept, 
‘The happy fountains in the gardens wept, 

And e’en the r, with its restless roll, 
Seemed calling pit “unto Kafur’s soul. 
“Allah,” he eried, *“O chasten thou my heart; 
Move the to mercy, and a nobler part!” 

Slow strode he on, the while « new-born grace 
Softened the rigid outlines of his face, 

Nor paused he till he struck, as ne’er before, 
A ringiug summons on his foeman’s door. 


His mantle half across his features thrown, 
He won the spacious inner court unknown, 
Where, on a deep divan, lay stretched his foe, 
Sipping Nis sherbet cool mith Hermon suow : 
Who, when he looked on Kafur, hurled hi 
Upon him, wrathful and infurtate, 
Bidding him awift begone, and think to feel 
A judge’s sentence and a jailer's steel. 


Hark ye!” cried Kafur, at this burst of rage 
lolding aloft a roliéd parchment page; 

“Prayers and not threats were more to thy behoof; 
Thine is the danger, see! T hold the proof. 

Should I seek out thie Caliph in his bower 
To-morrow when the mid-muezzin hour 

Has passed, and lay before his eyes this scrip, 
Silence woutd seal forevermore thy Hp. 

Ay! quail and cringe and crook the supple knee, 
And beg thy life of me, thine enemy, 

‘Whom thou, a moment since, didat doom to death. 
I will not breathe suspicion’s lightest breath 
‘Against thy vaunted fame: and even though 
Before all men thou’st sworn thyself my foe, 

‘And pledged thyself wrongly to wreak on mé 

Thy utmost power of mortal injury, 
In apite of this, should I be firat to die 
And win the bowers of the blest on high, 
Beside the golden gate of paradise 

Thee will I wait with ever-watchful eyes, 
Ready to plead forgiveness for thy sin, 
If thou shouldst come, and shouldst not enter in. 
Should Allah hear my plea, how sweet! how sweet! 
For then would Kafur’s vengeance be complete.” 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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LITTLE TOM KEEP. 


A little more than a year ago an old soldier, 
named Thomas Keep, died suddenly in Battersea, 
England. After the inquest was held, the 


gave him his work knows that without it the | 
temple would not be reared. His reward will be 
sure, when the day of payment comes. 
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THE NOVEMBER METEORS 


Just seventeen hundred and sixty-eight years 
ago, unless the celebrated French astronomer | 
Leverrier made a mistake, something very singular 
and very interesting was occurring out near the 
frontier of the sun’s broad empire, where the | 
planet Uranus slowly pursues its stately round | 
like a gigantic sentinel half-hidden in the gloomy | 
distance. A vast swarm of meteors, whose starting. | 
point even astronomers could not guess, and whose | 
destination was equally unknown, came rushing 
by the great planet. 

‘That was an eventful mecting for the meteors. 
It ended their free career in starry space, and 
made them members of the solar system. The 
attraction of Uranus not only threw them into an 
elliptical orbit, having the sun for one of its foci, 
but began to scatter them, and stretch them out 
into a long train. 

On the night of November 13, 1833, the heavens | 
appeared to be raining fire. The wildest alarm | 
and terror prevailed in some parts of the United 
States, and especially among the negroes on 
Southern plantations, who thought the end of the 
world had come. 

The wonderful spectacle was caused by thousands 
of meteors, belonging to the swarms which Uranus 
had captured and sent in toward the sun, plunging 
into the earth’s atmosphere and being consume 
in the sudden heat developed by the friction of 
their passage. 

On the 13th of November, 1866, there was another 
flery shower in the heavens caused by the earth 
agaln encountering these meteors. Now it is 
known that our planet must meet them once in| 








\every thirty-three years, and In November, 1899, 


they’ will furnish as with a similar splendid and 
awe-inspiring spectacle. | 

But the earth crosses the path of these meteors 
on the same date every yeur, and then a few of the | 
scattered members of the swarm are seen. Ags the 
time for a great diaplay draws near, the number of | 
these scattered meteors increases. It is probable, 
therefore, that those who watch the eastern sky on 
the night of November 13th and the early morning 
of the Mth this year will see not a few of the 
advance guard of the great meteoric swarm flashing 
through the sky. They will appear to radiate from 
the Sickle of Leo, which rises about midnight. 
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LION AND BICYCLES. 


The business of exhibiting wild animals occa- 
sionally leads to an adventure with some “monarch 


Escaped elephante, bears and Hons have caused 
wreat turmoil in American cities before now; but it 
is doubtful if the curious spectacle of bicyclers 
fleeing for their lives before a pursuing lion was 
ever witnessed by American citizens at home until 
recently near Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Near that city there is a place of resort called 
Pleasure Beach, and at this place, on a day in 
‘August, a performance by tamed wild animals was 
to be given. Among those animals was a “royal 
lion” named Prince—a very large and beautiful 
creature. .. 
While preparations were being made for the 
performance, Prince escaped, and rapidly made his 
| way toa race-track where several whcelmen were 
| riding bicycles. Seein; 
him coming, the wheel. 
men pedalled with all 
their might; and seeing 
them thus’ taking to 
flight, the Hon pursued 
them with all his might. 










following story concerning him was told: 

He was the son of the bandmaster of a regiment 
of Grenadier Guards, and enlisted as a druminer 
at the age of ten. A few months later his regi- 
ment was ordered to the Crimea. 

Tom was a plucky little fellow, and loved 
England and hated Russia fiercely, as was natural 
under the circumstances. Every night when he 
lay down to sleep, and every morning when he 
woke, he hoped that the chance would come to 
him to help his country in some efficient way. 

The battle of Balaklava was fought. He was 
in the midst of it, but was unharmed. There 
seemed to he nothing for Tom to do. 


listened to his drum, and he had neither gun nor! 


sword with which to fight. 

On the fifth of November the sleeping English 
camp was awakened by the fire of ninety parks 
of artillery placed during the night on heights 
around them. 

All day the terrible battle raged. At evening 
the dead and wounded lay—fifteen hundred of 
them—on the plateau, while shot and shell still 
poured down on them, and the merciless cold of a 
Russian night silenced the cries of agony on their 
lips. 


Nobody | 








Around and 
around they: 
went. They 

dared not dis. 

mount and leave the track, 
for fear the Iton would pounce 
upon them as soon as they were 
on their feet. Each one had 
| reason to believe that his life 
| depended on keeping out of the beast’s clutches. 
ut the lion gained upon them, and finally caught 
| up with them one by one; but in each case. as the 
wheelman gave up with terror, the lion passed him 

: without doing him harm. 

| Presently the keeper called for volunteers to 

| help him capture the lion. Three or four hundred 

| people were present; but volunteers came forward 
| very slowly. However, an acrobat in a bright red 
sult offered himself, and then another, and pres- 
ently four men were engaged in an attempt to 

Wheedle Prince back lnto hiscage. 

They succeeded in getting him near the open 
door; and then the four brave men seized him 
bodily and pushed him, struggling, roaring and 
Diting, through the door, and closed it upon him. 
One of the four men, the acrobat in the red suit, 
was badly bitten in the hand by the furious animal. 
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j the acclamation 


of the jungle” in the midst of civilized scenes. | 


Suddenly a stout boy, conspicuous in his red | 
uniform, began to move among them, while shells | 
and bullets whizzed past him unnoticed. He 
gathered wood and built a huge fire. Then he 
made a great pot of tea, and in a tin cup carried : 
it to the wounded, freezing men, kneeling by each 
one, lifting his head gently, and putting the mug i 
to his lips with a cheery, “Try a hot drink."” 

It was little Tom Keep. 

Many a wounded soldier owed his life that night | 
to the boy's courage and practical sense. He ; 
was dubbed in the regiment, the boy hero of the 
Grenadiers. But throughout his life Tom angrily | 
refused the title and the credit. 

“<1 wanted to do something for Old England,” } 
he would say. ‘Bunt all I could do was to give a 


KIND-HEARTED SOLDIERS. 


A French schoolboy, fourteen years old, had 
volunteered for the defence of his count and 
had been assigned to a regiment of artillery sta. 
tioned at Fort Minor, near Brest. 
1792. One evening he went out by himself to walk 
along the top of the tall cliffs which overlook the 











loud ertes. Running forward, he found a boy 

of six or seven years who was being dragged 

toward the cliff by a goat which seemed deter. 

mined to leap over the edge. No doubt it had seen 

| some tufts of herbage in the cracks of the rocks. 
The young soldier spran 

in time to save the cntia: 


to lovsen the rope from the child’s person, the goat 
lowered its head and knocked him. headiong into 








Upon the creature just 








cup of hot tea. What was that?” | the dirt. The soldier was 
Many good men and more good women are in | pines Sa nil eturend:from bis nockety 
Tom Keep’s case. They are ambitious to play a The creature's demeanor changed at once. But 





“is 


This was in | 


harbor, and suddenly heard a child’s voice uttering | 


but while he was trying 


v 
The next day the child appeared at the fort, 
dressed In his Sunday clothes, and accompanied 
by his goat, whose horns were decked gaily with 
lowers. Little Peter ran eagerly. to the student. | 
artilleryman, threw himself into his arms, made a 
little speech, mostly unintelligible, but with fre. | 
quent references to his mother, and then, unfasten- 
ing a wooden bowl from his side, proceeded to | 
milk the goat into it, and hand the foaming bever- | 
age to the student. | 

The young man felt rather awkward, as goat’s | 
milk whe a dainty little to his taste; but happily | 
of the cannoneers, who had 
watched the child's proceedings, drew the com. 
mandant to the spot. We seized the bowl and 
emptied it at 1 breath. Then he made a bargain 
with the child that he should bring him such a 
draught every morning. 

That was not the last of it, for the men visited 
the mother, who was a widow; they enclosed her | 
land with a fence, and then plowed, harrowed, 
manured and planted It. 

This boy-soldier was Alexander Moreau de 
Jonnés, who became a very learned man, a member | 
of the Institute, and who died In 1870, aged ninety- | 
two year, leaving behind him a volume of memoirs 
in which he related this pretty story of the bright 
side of war. 
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A RHYME OF A PIPER. 


“Piper, wherefore wilt thow roam * 
Piper, wilt thou bide ? 
Here thou shalt have hearth and home 
And neighbors at thy alde 
Many flocks we'll give thee too, 
Piper, an thon bide.” 


aw For one unheard 
‘alleth me to follow. 

Task, a brother bird 

thro’ the hollow. 









€ 
All 

Singin: 
And a friendly star at nigi 

And a brook to follow. 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 
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JEALOUS PETER. \ 


A lady who performed much service as a nurse | 
in Confederate hospitale had a faithful helper in 
| the person of av Alabama Irishman who had been 
disabled by a wound and therefore detailed for 
hospital service. One evening, accompanied by 
her trusty ald, she rode out to a camp hospital to 
see some patients. She dismounted near a tent in 
‘front of which stood a group of officers talking 
j; with Doctor —, a Kentucky surgeon, and after 


On coming out again she noticed that Peter, the 
Irishman before mentioned, pushed rudely in front 
of a Heutenant who was offering to assist her in 
mounting. 


She had not ridden far before Peter, whove face 
was like a thunder.cloud, broke out: 


| 


pleasant greetings passed on about her business. | 


Mr. Andrews, the proprietor of a livery stat. 
who had bought him at a remarkably low figun 
He was about seven years old, and gave prom: 
of long service. Only one thing subtracted frp 
his value and detracted from his reputation. 


He refused to be hitched to a post or fastened j,; 
ahalter, Nothing would keep him in a stall buys 
barricade of rope or bars placed behind bir. 
When harnessed to a wagon it was unsafe to lease 
him unless hitched, for he was fond of a str) 
Yet if tied to a tree, or a stout post, he woulj 
undertake to break the rope, or his neck, by th 
most violent pulling, rearing and plunging. 

Mr. Andrews resolved that this equine madnex 
should be cured, and the village wiseacres set thei; 
wits at work upon the problem. " 

One morning in July the proprietor of the stai'e 
with the butcher, the blacksmith and the roa, 


, horse, appeared on the bank of the canal wher 


the road was wide, the turf soft, and the slop: 
toward the water gentle. The blacksmith ws. 
armed with an iron crowbar, and the butcher wit: 


; his longest, sharpest knife. Mr. Andrews led the 


horse by a half-inch rope. All the idle men ani 
boys about the main street hurried to the scene. 
The bar was driven deep into the soll, slow 
fifteen feet from the canal; then the horse was tied 
fast to the bar by the slender rope, his head towan{ 
the village and Nie tail toward the bank. " 
The roan stood for a few moments with his ear. 
forward, manifesting a horse's curiosity in what 






wis going on. The 
butcher flourished the 
knife before his eyes, 
| and he started back and felt the tug of the rope on 

his neck. Then all hts equine ire was aroused, a04 
he settled back with a fierce jerk. 

‘The rope bore the strain until the butcher «ud 
denly drew the keen edge of his knife acros the 
tightened strands, when tnstantly the roan turned 
ja buck somersault, landing on his head in th 
canal. 

He was carefully and tenderly fished out, and w 


this day can be hitched by a string toa peramla. 
lator, wheelbarrow or umbrella. He ts cured. 
—___+e-—____ 


INCOM PREHENSIBLE. 
Colored people often have a genuine contene 





“Dade, ma'am, ye'll go there no more, if ye 
plaze.” 
Vhat do you mean, Peter?” the lady asked in 
astonishment. 
“sure,” said Peter, “thim fellers wuz makin’ 
game av ye, an’ callin’ ye out av yer name.” 
roby Peter, you aré crazy. What did they call 











ure, ma’am, an’ I couldn’t jist make out their 
furrin words, but T belave ‘tis a sinner they called 
ye. Faith, an’ if ye're a sinner, where wad the 
saints be? 

Womanlike, to use her own word, the nurse 
became furious, and on arriving at hendquarters 
reported the affair to the surgeon In charge, who 
[romlsed to investigate it. It turned out that Peter 
‘had overheard a conversation in which one of the 
officers had made some appreciative remark about 
the services of the lady, and the doctor had re. 
sponded: 

“Yes, she is a sine qua non.” 









the hospital to go back to his regiment, came to 
offer his kind nurse a little keepsake. This was, or 
the lady thought tt was, a crochet needle prettily 
carved, and with one end fringed out. She took it 
with thanks, and said: 

“IT hope [may ue this needle to crochet a patr of 
mittens for you." 
“That aint no crochet needle,” cried the donor. 
i 2?) Well, what fs it?” 
t's a dipping-stick : don’t you chaw snuff?” 
She answered in the negative, with some natural 
‘indignation. 
“Well, Lor’, lady,” said the crestfallen soldier, 








The nurse tad lately recovered from an attack of 
jaundice, and accepted the apology in good part. 
Not xo Peter. however, who just then happened in 
with an armful of pine-knota. 

He set upon the man in a fury, and the good 
woman was obliged to interfere. and finally to 
! order him out of the room, 





TWO BIG EATE 





One of the odd characters described by General 
Thiébault in his memoirs is a young man named 
Schmitz. “Big Schmitz" he was commonly called, 
on account of his extraordinary physique—«ix feet 
two Inches in height and enormously stout. He 
could not ride in any ordinary carriage, and tn the 
houses where he was accustomed to visit special 
chairs were provided for him. In the house of 
Thiébaults father such a chair was kept in the 
dining-room and anotherin the parlor. Big Schmitz 
and a companion were once driving to Berlin when 
their carriage broke down, and the second man 
went to the nearest village In quest of some one to 
repair it. Unhappily, it was Sunday, and no one 
was willing to work. 

In this dilemma the 
trick. He sald to the workmen: 

“I am carrying to the king a giant. My instru 
tions are to let no one see him on the way; but we 
inust get to the city, and if you will come and 
air the carriage f will show him to you.” 
he workmen hastened to see the wonder, and so 

appears were not disappointed when the 
“giant” was produced. 

General Thiéhault declares that at the table 
Schinitz was obliged to sit at an angle; otherwise 
he could not get near enough to it to reach his plate. 
It was well understood, also, that in company he 
must be put with the greatest eaters and drinkers, 
so that he might eat something like as much as he 
needed without being put to shame. When he had 

\ 


his own way he wou 
four hours. 
He had a sister who was also very tall and stout, 
and a prodig 
| tells for true’the story that once on x 































ket containing sixty-four hard-boiled eggs. 
Aving nothing else to do, she began to nibble an 
g. and at the end of the drive, which could not 


| bas 


¢ 


At another time one of the “boys,” about leaving ; 


“Lmade sure you did, you're so yaller complected.” ; 


‘oung man resorted to a: 







sit at the tuble for three or | his “fares” quite read 


with the knife and fork. Thiébault | once, stole a march upo! 
i ting out for 
angry, but recovered | a drive of a few miles she put into the carriage a 


| for the expressions used by their white brethm, 
| as being much less picturesque and realistic tia 
| those employed by themselves. White or bist 
most of us find it easy to be critical. 


“T ain’ got no sort ob opinion ob Mis! Wales 
lang’age.”” remarked Salome Johnson to her Fs 
band one evenin; he was in here die maw’ 

, when IT had de misery in my head so bad dx! 
couldn't but jess barély keep my ‘tention on he 

1k, an’ it ‘sturbed my consclousness to hear ber 
gwine on 80.”" 

“Wat was her partic’lar Ingre’ 
Mr. Johnson, lifting his sable c 
his contemplation of the creping paper. 

“She was tellin’ bout Mis’ Abbott w'en de cer 
ob her hueband’s splinterin’ ob his wooden aig 
' brung to her; an’ she say, ‘Mis’ Abbott, she trem 
_ bled jess like a asping leaf.’ 

Mr. Johnson gave a snort of contempt. 

“Dat’s jess w'at I say,” continued his syne. 
with instant comprehension and approval of thls 
sound. “Who's ebber clapped eyes on a sping 
leaf in dese yer parts? Dat's wat dis chile’d ikew 
know. W’y don’ she use de words an’ assim ations 
| dat’s plain an’ understan’able? W’ don she af, 
‘Mis’ Abbott she shook jess like a dus’pan, 30 te 
sensy? Mos’ folks would know w’at she meant if 
dey’d had any fetchin’ up; an’ ae for folks i 
didn't, dey ain’ wuff talkin’ to, anyhow. ‘ 

“Dat's so,” responded Mr. Johnson. hook like 

am de truly reco’nizable 'xpressien . 
de ense, an’ in co’se ff Mix’ Walley had bi 
concipient ob ‘vantages in her youf. she would ht 
knowed it.” 








fency?” Ingairet 


| ountenance free 











- see 


DESPERATE. 


clans ever became 


It ix probable that few mus! 
nother. 


famous without wishing, at one time or 3! 
that they might find a refuge from the reputation 
‘ which precedes them wherever they g0- 


‘ert 
At one time the celebrated composer, Vente 
went to the watering-place of Montecatin for ® 
much-needed holliday. In one of the apa 
assigned to the veteran mueician Boot he sore 
piano of aplendid tone. Verdi removed i hi, 
of “Il Trovatore,” which had been | ton 
| rack by way of compliment, locked the instr 
and called for the son of his host, to whom hes 
in solemn tones: 7 
“Lead me to the spot which overhangs the se? 
ext precipice.” 
| On reaching the summit, 
‘almost exhausted from fatigue, sth eneres. 
the piano into the abyss, saying wil) Ci 
“Now [ have done something to secure 1a, 
quiet. On the day of my departure I wl) ye, 
locksmith to provide the piano with »,nen 0% 
but while Tam here let ft remain as It lt 
| 
| 











aestro, who Fas 


the mung the ker o 


<0- 


NOY TO-DAY. 


An English lady, travelling in Ne 
waxes enthusiastic over the beauties 0 she tell 
try. especially in its mountainous Pea iver 
A funny little story about the sharhw OT  iep 
| of the public coach in which she made 

expeditions. 
| At one point, where the 
the river, Davis, the driver, 
tunity to Hghten the load for his horvt 

“Gentlemen,” he would s8¥, ID gets 
tone, “the Prince of Wales always aa 
walks here.” Hy fou 

had anally fou 

It is to be presumed that he Gu the fovt steps 


y to 
» rederess0F. but on 
Jreard the spect 
n the wily 
enger 

y a 


w Zealan 
f the cou 








hang? 
ep road avert 
always took the op" 


oTses 
in 8 









naling 
out 30d 


of so distinguished a 
man, who had already 


‘wet, and the pass chet 
Imbing: so, as they remark 
he fies fon’s going © © 


ground wa: 
mood for 
spot, he anticipated t 

“Davia, the Prince of 
to day.” 






Announcements for 1895. 





The Sixty-Ninth Volume of The Youth’s Companion. 





The Publishers of THE ComMpANION take pleasure in assuring their Subscribers that the Articles and Stories provided for 1895 
are equal in Number, Variety, Interest and Value to those of any former year. ‘They have added some illustrious 
names to the long roll of those who have contributed to THE ComPANION, as will be seen from the 
following list of writers from whom papers have been procured for the coming year. 





-Mr. Gladstone’s Recollections of his Physician. 


2 


The Veteran Statesman, whose busy mind has exerted its activity in so many and so various directions, has written for THe COMPANION 
a striking article of reminiscences of his Physician and lifelong friend, the late Sir Andrew Clark. 





Two Daughters of Queen Victoria. 


The Princess Helena (Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein). 


e 


The Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne). 





Novelists and Story Writers. 


J. M. Barrie, Author of ‘‘ The Little Minister.” 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
William Dean Howells. 
W. Clark Russell. 
Edward W. Thomson. 


Rudyard Kipling. 

J. T. Trowbridge. 
Harold Frederic. 
Charles A. Stephens. 


Famous Travellers. 


Sir Edwin Arnold. 
The Hon. George Curzon, M. P. 
A. H. Savage-Landor. 


William Martin Conway. 
Archibald Forbes. 
Maurice H. Hervey. 


Well-Known Physicians. 


Dr. William A. Hammond. Dr. Cyrus Edson. 
Dr. J. William White. Dr. Harold Ernst. 


Science and Natural History. 


Camille Flammarion, the Famous French Astronomer. 
William H. Gibson. Prof. James Dewar. 
Samuel H. Scudder. Prof. N. S. Shaler. 
Prof. C. V. Boys. Prof. Charles S. Minot. 
William J. Long. Prof. Henry Gannett. 


Four Admirals in the Navy. 


A Admiral John L. Worden. 
Admiral Thomas H. Stevens. Admiral Pierce Crosby. 
Admiral George E. Belknap. 


American Humorists. 


Mark Twain. Eugene Field. 


Frank R. Stockton. 





Other Noted Writers. 


Charles Dickens. George Parsons Lathrop. 
Rounsevelle Wildman. Dr. Louis Robinson. 
Sir Ambrose Shea, Governor of the Bahamas. 

Joseph Hatton. 


Lady Jeune. 
The Hon. H. A. Herbert, Secretary of the Navy. 


Captain George S. Anderson, U.S. A. 


Thomas A. Janvier. Louise Manville-Fenn. 
G. Stanley Hall, President Clark University. 
Captain Charles King, U.S.A. 


Charles W. Whitcomb, Fire Marshal of Massachusetts. 
Marguerite Cunliffe-Owen. 


Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 





A Great Group of Fascinating Serial Stories. 


From the following brief description of the serial stories already provided for the coming year our readers will see that they 
are to be of great interest and variety. Almost every one of the authors mentioned will be recognized as a favorite 
writer of COMPANION stories; and the new-comers will be found worthy to be admitted to the company. 


THE LOTTERY TICKET, J. T. Trowbridge. 


The Temptation of a Country Boy in Boston half a Century ago, and 
its Consequences. 


THE YOUNG BOSS, Edward W. Thomson. 
A Boy’s plucky Attempt to complete his Father’s Contract. 


A GIRL OF THE REVOLUTION, 


The great Service rendered to her Country by a patriot Girl 


Dorothy Nelson. 


LOST RIVER, 


How a Nest of Smugglers was found in a queer Hiding-Place 


W. Jj. Long. 


IN THE WILDERNESS, Harold Frederic. 


A stirring Story of the Civil War, by the Author of ‘‘The Deserter.”’ 


RUSSIA LEATHER, 


How a Yankee Boy tried to discover a Trade Secret. 


Charles A. Stephens. 


A DOLLAR OF 1804, 


The curious Mishaps caused by a rare Coin. 


Charles Miner Thompson. 


AN OFF WHEAT-YEAR, 
The Story of a plucky Girl in the Wheat Lands of Minnesota. 


Theodora R. Jenness. 
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A Few of our Short Stories. 


We can find room for the titles of but a few of the scores of short stories which will be published during the year; but these 


will illustrate their wide scope — pathetic and humorous, for boys, for girls, for the whole family. 


HOW POLYMNESTOR WON HIS FREEDOM, S. Scoville, Jr. 
A wonderfully vivid Story of a Foot-race in the Olympic Games. 


UNCLE JOE’S WINDFALL, Eben E. Rexford. 
How the Pettibones applied their ‘‘Method,’’ and what the 
Neighbors thought of it. 


A BLIGHTED EXPEDITION, C. A. Stephens. 
The Experience of two Boys who stole a Team without knowing it. 


THE ADOPTING OF MISS CYRILLA, Annie Hamilton Donnell. 
A little ‘‘Fresh Air’’ Girl wins her Way to a Heart and a Home. 


MRS. “HAIR” PUTNEY, Emma A. Opper. 
Also ‘‘The Rescue of Grandma,” and ‘‘Harriet and ’Vangy;’’ strong 
and pathetic Stories by the same Author. 


A “HARD TIMES” REFUGE, Walter Dixon. 
How a Camping-out Cabin became a comfortable Home, when the 
Factory closed. 


Serial Stories of Adventure. 


ARA-OO, Maurice H. Hervey. 
A strikingly adventurous Journey in New Guinea, described by a 


special Correspondent of the London Times. 


THE OTHER MOON, Warren L. Wattis. 
The daring Feat of an Engineer, cornered by Wolves, and his 
strange Hallucination. 


A ROMO-KELP, C. A. Stephens. 
The Narrative of a New England Boy’s Captivity among the Tripoli- 
tan Corsairs in 1802. 


THE HOLE IN THE WALL, John K. Lobb. 
A thrilling Adventure at a strange Cleft in the rocky Northern Shore 
of Lake Superior. 


THE TWO “END MEN” OF HONEY POT, H. A. Fillmore. 


A minstrel Rehearsal and a Flood, in a Coal Mine. 


BRODYAGS, Augustine Moran. 
Adventures of two Railway Surveyors in a Camp of escaped Nihilist 


Convicts in Siberia. 


A CONQUEROR, Mary Gray Morrison, 


Morgan's Lesson in Courage, and how he applied it. 


EFFIE TARAL’S PRIZE, W. H. Woods, 
A Search for a snap-shot Negative, and what the Picture did for 
Justice. 


WILD JASMINE MONEY, Earle Tracy. 
Why Clem Dabney chose to ‘‘degrade herself’? by becoming a Flower 
Peddler. 


TOM’S NEW LEAF, E. G. Winslow. 
The Mischief and Remorse caused by an Act of Carelessness. 


MISS SPARHAWK'S CHERRIES, Elizabeth L. Gould. 
How the Gift of a Basket of Cherries blessed the Giver. 


“AMERICA’S” SHOES, Eva Wilder McGlasson. 
A Pair of red Kids leads to a Quarrel and a Reformation. 


Short Stories of Adventure. 


THE STORY OF MY FIRST VOYAGE, W. Clark Russell. 
A true Narrative by the most famous Writer of Sea Stories. 


A WILD NIGHT ON THE FRAZER, 
A Tale of the Great Flood of 1894 in British Coluinbia. 


James_ Breckinridge. 


WASHED ASHORE BY THE BLACK STREAM, J. B. Gurney. 
The Fortune which the Japan Current brought to a Castaway. 


'‘DUSTRIOUS BOB’S STRATAGEM, Charles E. Bent. 
A graphic Picture of Gold-mining Life and Adventure on the Upper 
Yukon Waters of Alaska. 


IN THE SUDAN, R. C. Williamson. 
The narrow Escape of a Canadian trom a Troop of African Lions. 


TOM WHITE’S PONY, Carl Louis Kingsbun. 


A Boy’s thrilling Adventure in an Idaho Cajon. 


EPHRAIM WICKED, L. J. Bates. 
An amusing as well as thrilling Story of a Boy, a Bear and a 
Burro. x 2 





Remote Corners of the Earth. 


Tue COMPANION has followed its usual policy of securing articles by the 
latest explorers of the least-known regions of the Earth. We give a list of the 
leading papers of this class, with a word respecting their authors: 

AMONG THE HIGHEST HIMALAYAS, William Martin Conway. 
(Mr. Conway, in his recent exploration of this loftiest of mountain 
ranges, ascended to a greater height than has been attained by 

any previous mountain-climber; and his book, ‘‘Climbing in the 
Himalayas,’’ is one of the literary and scientific successes of the 
present year.] 


A VISIT TO KOREAN CLOISTERS, The Hon. George Curzon, M. P. 
(Mr. Curzon, who was Lord Salisbury’s Under Secretary of State for 
India, here narrates a true story of his experience in the interior of 
the interesting country which led to the war between China and 
Japan.) 


A TRIP AMONG THE HAIRY AINU, 
(Mr. Savage-Landor, who was an artist before he was an author. is 
the first traveller to give a complete account of a people who are 
perhaps the strangest race on earth.] 


A. H. Savage-Landor. 


THE BAHAMA ISLANDS, Sir Ambrose Shea. 
(An article on this interesting group of islands, by the Governor.] 


Anecdotes of Famous People. 


Every article in the group here announced is either by a personal 
acquaintance of the person who is its subject, or by some one whose studies have 
qualified him to speak with authority. 


LORD TENNYSON AMONG CHILDREN, Theodore Watts. 


(Mr. Watts, the well-known critic of the London Atheneum, was 
one of the few men admitted to the friendship of the great poet.] 


BISMARCK’S BOYHOOD, Sidney Whitman. 
[An article by one who has frequently visited the great statesman at 
his home. ] 
CHARLES DICKENS, AS HIS CHILDREN KNEW HIM, Charles Dickens. 
[Reminiscences of the great novelist, by his son and namesake. ] 


Mrs. Andrew Crosse. 
by 


MRS. BROWNING’S GIRLHOOD, 
(An account of Elizabeth Barrett’s early life and her early home, 
one who has made a close study of the subject. ] 


A GIRL’S GLIMPSES AT SOME CELEBRITIES, Mrs. S. B. Stuart. 


[Notes of meetings with many famous people, including the old 
Emperor William, ‘‘Chinese’’ Gordon and Matthew Arnold.) 





Life in Foreign Schools. 


MY BOARDING-SCHOOL IN IRELAND, 
Au American Girl’s Experiences in a picturesque but prison-like 
School in Cork. 


A FRENCH PENSION, 
The strict Seclusion and monotonous Life of French Schoolgirls. 


GOING TO SCHOOL IN TURKEY, 


The picturesque Ceremonies and Pageants with which School Life 
in the Levant is begun and ended. 


Rachel Carew. 


Miss Coatsworth. 


L. M. G. Gannett. 





Three Great Animal Painters. 


ROSA BONHEUR, Theodore Stanton. 
The Works. the Ways and the Models of this most interesting and 
famous of Women Artists. 


HENRIETTA RONNER, Thomas A. Janvier. 
The romantic Story of the great Painter of Cats, her early Struggles 
and final Success. 


Hatton. 


BRITON RIVIERE, Joseph 
Biographical and anecdotal Paper on the Chief of English Painters 
of Animals. 
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Interesting Articles by Two Royal Princesses of England. 


The Princess Helena 


(Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein) 


the second daughter of Queen Victoria, contributes to THE COMPANION an article —the first she has ever written for publication — 
on Nursing. The Princess has made a lifelong study of this subject, and has made herself practically ecatai es by personal 
examination, with the work and the methods of many London hospitals. 


The Princess Louise 


(Marchioness of Lorne) 


who has heretofore contributed to THE COMPANION illustrations of several articles written by the Marquis of Lorne, now tells 
“The Story of a Statue’? — or how a sculptor works. A statue of the Queen, the work of the Princess, which stands in front 


of Kensington Palace, was recently unveiled with much ceremony. 





Popular Articles on Modern Science. 


‘THE COMPANION contains, every week, upon its pages of Original Miscellany, intelligence of every important discovery or newly established fact, 
in all branches of science. In no other periodical not devoted exclusively to science can be found so much information of this sort. 


In order to supplement the miscellaneous articles and show their bearing upon the general sum of human knowledge, a 
series of articles written by the best specialists of the time will be published, of which the following are examples: 


Ifs, with Wonderful Possibilities. 


IF TELESCOPES WERE BIGGER, 


A fascinating Speculation, by the celebrated French Astronomer, as 
to the Probability of our learning more about other Worlds. 


IF THE EARTH SHOULD LOSE ITS HEAT, 


Professor Dewar is the eminent Chemist who has conquered the 
atmospheric Air, by reducing it to a Solid. 


IF THE OCEAN WERE DRAINED, 


What is yet to be learned about the Shape and Characteristics of the 
Bottom of the Sea Basin. 


IF MICROSCOPES WERE MORE POWERFUL, Prof. Charles S. Minot. 


What may be hoped for in the Study of the Infinitely Small. 


IF EDISON CAN FIND THE WAY TO DO IT, 


The Nineteenth Century has produced the Railroad, the Photograph, 
the Telegraph, the Telephone and the Phonograph. What is 
reserved for the Twentieth Century ? 


New Things in Science. 


A HUMAN SPIDER, 


Professor Boys, who photographs Flying Bullets, here tells how he 
spun, from Quartz Fibre, a Thread much finer than the Spider's. 


HOW MOUNTAINS AND HILLS are Being Made, Prof. Henry Gannett. 


A Story of the gradual Changes that are still in Progress in the 
Iland Surface of the Globe. 


PUT THE CHILDREN ON RECORD, 
The Importance of preserving the Physical and Moral History 
of Children. 

DIGGING UP A FOSSIL MONSTER, 


How the Remains of the hugest Land Animal known, were dis- 
covered in Colorado. 


Great Papers by Four American Admirals. 


THE ‘“MONITOR’S” FIRST VOYAGE, 


A highly interesting Account of the perilous Trip of the novel War- 
Vessel from New York to Newport News, to engage the Confederate 
Ram “Virginia.” 

A MIDSHIPMAN'’S FIRST CRUISE, Admiral T. H. Stevens. 
How a young Middy fared on the ‘‘Independence" during a Voyage 
to Russia in 1837 

“BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER,” Admiral Pierce Crosby. 
A picturesque Narrative of the Incident that led to the Use of this 
celebrated Expression. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE BARRIER FORTS, Admiral George E. Belknap. 


How an American Commodore punished an Outrage on the Fiag by 
Chinese 


Camille Flammarion. 


Prof. James Dewar. 


Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler. 


George P. Lathrop. 


Prof. C. V. Boys. 


President G. Stanley Hall. 


Prof. Arthur Lakes. 


Admiral John L. Worden. * 


Pleasant Papers on Natural History. 


MATERNAL LOVE IN THE ANIMAL WORLD, Sir Edwin Amold. 


Two delightful Articles showing the Mother-Instinct as exhibited 
in the lower Forms of animal Life. 


HOW THE SAGE BLOSSOM WELCOMES THE BEE, 
William Hamilton Gibson. 
With Penand Pencil the Author shows how the Bumblebee pays for 
his Honey. 


THE PIG AS A PIONEER, 


A clever Boy makes his Pigs ‘‘keep themselves 
cultivate a pioneer Farm. 


George H. Bassett. 
and help him 


OLD BAY, AND OTHER KNOWING FOWLS, L. Alvord Dingee. 


Three remarkable ‘‘ Characters ’’ in Feathers, humorously described 
by an acute Observer. . 


A COURAGEOUS BUTTERFLY, Samuel H. Scudder. 


Also several other Butterfly Articles by Dr. Scudder, who is the 
greatest American Authority in this Department of Natural Science. 


What Science is doing for Health. 


THE WONDERS OF MODERN SURGERY, Dr. J. William White. 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR CONSUMPTIVES, Dr. Harold Ernst. 


The present State of Medical Knowledge concerning the Treatment 
of Tuberculosis. By a Pupil of Dr. Koch. 


THE SELF-CURE OF WAKEFULNESS, Dr. William A. Hammond. 
Late Surgeon-General of the United States Army. 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION IN CHILDREN, Dr. Cyrus Edson. 
Medical Head of the New York City Board of Health. 


THE CELLAR, eB Dr. W. C. Braislin. 


Practical Suggestions as to the Construction, Ventilation and Care of 
the Cellar. 


Opportunities for Boys. 
A BOY’S OPPORTUNITIES IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
Hon. H. A. Herbert 


An interesting Article by the Secretary of the Navy. 


PROMOTION AND PAY IN THE ARMY, Capt. Charles King, U.S. A. 


A useful Article of Information 
THE WORK OF A LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER, Cy Warman 
A practical Article by a working Engineer 


LIFE IN THE COAST SURVEY, 


\ young Officer in the Service describes how the Coast is mapped 


Rowan Stevens 


TEACHING A PILOT, Gustave Kobbé. 
An Account of the Training of a Pilot in the New York Fleet 


iM 

















QUEEN VICTORIA AS A MOTHER, 


ROYAL NURSES, 


THE ENGLISH PEASANT, 


BOATS THAT BOYS CAN BUILD, 


CAUSES OF DESTRUCTIVE FIRES, 
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Five Articles by World-Renowned Authors. 

The Bold ’Prentice, Rudyard Kipling. How to tell a Story, Mark Twain. 

Bits of Scottish Character, Robert Louis Stevenson. A School Revisited, James M. Barrie 


An Editor’s Relations with Young Authors, by William Dean Howells. 





Miscellaneous Papers— Entertaining and Instructive. 


Lady Jeune. 


Lady Jeune is especially qualified to write upon this interesting 
Subject, by her intimate Acquaintance with the Royal Household of 
England. 


Marguerite Cunliffe-Owen. 
Two Articles by a Lady familiar with the Courts of Europe. 


Dr. 
An ingenious Study of Men, by a well-known Scientist. 


Louis Robinson. 


George A. Stewart. 
Simple and practical Instructions, by a scientific Yacht-Designer. 


Charles W. Whitcomb. 
Two instructive Articles by the State Fire Marshal of Massachusetts. 


ENGLISH MEALS IN SHAKESPEARE’S TIME, Abby Sage Richardson. 


MALAYAN CHILDREN, 


AMONG THE CORNISH SMUGGLERS, 


Our Forefathers' Love of rude Plenty at the Table. 


Rounsevelle Wildman. 


And other picturesque Articles descriptive of Life in the Malay 
Peninsula, by the late United States Consul at Singapore. 


Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 
The Romance and Reality of Smuggling as it used to be practised. 


CAMPING IN THE YELLOWSTONE, Capt. George S. Anderson, U.5§. 4. 
Useful Instructions by the Superintendent of the National Park. 


GOING TO THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA, Lieut. H. P. Whitmarsh, 
A Pearl-Diver's Experience in Western Australia. 


FOOTBALL IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS, Andrew T. Sibbald, 
The several Fornis of the Game at Rugby, Eton and Harrow. 


ON BOARD A STRANDED SHIP, D. C. Macdonald 
What happens when a Steamship runs on the Rocks on the 
American Coast. 


SALMON FISHING, Andrew Lang. 
An enthusiastic Paper by an eminent Author on the Delights of this 
Sport as practised in Scotland. 


PRETTY DRESSES FOR CHILDREN, Louise Manville-Fenn, 
A suggestive Paper for Mothers, with original Designs. 


CHARCOAL DRAWING, Helen M. Knowlton. 
A practical Article on this Form of Art, by a Teacher who was a 
Pupil of the Artist Hunt. 


HOW UNCLE SAM COLLECTS THE TARIFF, George J. Manson. 
A clear Description of the Way in which imported Goods go through 
the Custom-House. 





The Favorite Features of The Companion. 


The comprehensive and informing Editorials on current affairs at home and abroad; the weekly Health Article; th 
two thousand or more articles of Miscellany, — Anecdote, Humor, Adventure, Science, — original or selected from the late 
Foreign and American books; the two hundred original Poems of the highest class; and the 


Children’s Page; 


all profusely illustrated by the best artists ;—all these will be continued, with that patient attention to accuracy, and that 
scrupulous care to provide the best and most wholesome as well as entertaining reading, which have made THE ComPANiox 
welcome in millions of American families. 





Unusual Offers of Prizes for Short Stories. 


The Publishers offer Eleven Great Prizes for the best short Stories written for THE YoutTu’s COMPANION. 


The Limit 


of Time within which these Stories are to be sent, is March 1, 1895. 





For the best Original. Story sent us. . : . $500 
For the next in literary and general merit . 7 7 $500 
For the third in merit 5 , : & 5 : $250 
For the fourth in merit 2 4 : : . : $250 
For the fifth in merit , fs : - 2 : $250 
For the sixth in merit 2 7 3 3 : : $250 
For the seventh in merit. ae 3 ‘ ‘ $190 
For the eighth in merit : : : : - . $100 
For the ninth in merit ‘ . is 3 : 5 $100 
For the tenth in merit ‘ 3 5 : 3 $100 
For the eleventh in merit . : 2 Fi ¢ $100 


For Particulars as to the Terms and Conditions under 


to the Publishers, 


which these Prizes are given, make application by Tee 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass 


NOVEMBER 8, 18:4. 





HOW PERCY KEPT HIS PROMISE. 


«*May I go to the city with you, papa?” asked 
Percy one morning. 

**You may if you'll promise not to tease for 
anything you see,” his papa answered. 

It was a beantifal spring morning, the air was 
full of music, and Percy was so happy he chatted 
merrily all the way to town. 

«Now, Percy, you must keep with me or you'll , 
get lost," his father said, as they walked along | 
the street. i 

‘When they passed a fruit store Percy’s small 
feet went very slowly. 

*“*O papa, see what big bananas!*’ he cried. 
«<I’ve ’most forgot how they taste.” i 

“*Your memory isn’t very good,” said papa. | 

“sO papa,” he said soon after, ‘what great, 
lovely oranges! I 'most know mother would like 
some. She's so fond of ’em!”" 

‘When they came to a candy store Percy stopped 
short. 

**O papa! Just look at the choc’late creams 
and—and everything!’’ he said. 

«‘They look very nice,” said papa, smiling. 

«¢Papa,”’ said Percy, as they went on, ‘don't 
you think folks ought to be as polite as their 
mothers are ?”’ 

“Certainly,’’ papa answered. 

“¢Well,” said Percy, “when I went to Hartford | 
with grandma she gave me lots of candy and 
bananas—all I could eat.’” 

“It was very kind of her,’’ said papa. 

Then the little boy turned his eyes away from 
the stores and trotted quietly along by his father’s 
side. 

“Climb into the carriage,”’ his father said, 
“and wait until I do one or two more errands, 
and then we'll go home.”” 

‘When Papa Gunn came back he had several 
bundles in his hand. 

Percy had forgotten his disappointment, and 
laughed and talked as merrily as ever. 

They were nearly home when Mr. Gunn asked : 

“Percy, why didn't you look at the candy and 
fruit after the first store or two that we passed ?”” 

“°Cause I thought maybe if I didn’t look I'd 
forget that I wanted some,” said the little boy. 

“That was a very wise plan,’ said his papa. 

And as he lifted him from the carriage he 
smiléd down into his face, and reaching under the 
seat he took out a big paper bag and a small one. 

“Here is a little treat for mamma and you,” 
he said. 

Percy peeped into the bags and gave a little 
shout. 

“Bananas and choc’late creams! Oh, goody! 
goody! Won’t mamma be glad?’ he cried. 

Then he ran in to show his treasures. 
J. D. Pecx. 


——____<e-+—___. 


DOLLY’S LESSON. 


Come here, you nigoramus! 
I'm ’shamed to have to "fess 

You don’t know any letter 

‘Cept just your cookie S. 











Now listen, and I'll tell you— | 
Th ind hole’s name is O, | 
And when you put a tail in 
It makes it Q, you know. 


And if it has a front door 
To walk in at, it’s C. 

Then make a seat right here 
To sit on, and it’s G. 











And this tall letter, dolly, 
Is I, and stands for me; 
And when it puts a hat on, 

It makes a cup o’ T. 





And curly I is J, dear, 
And half of B is P. 

And E without his slippers on 
Is only F, you see! 


You turn A upside downwards, 
And people call it V; 

And if it’s twins, like this one, 
W 'twill be. 


Now, dolly, when you learn ’em, 
You'll know a great big heap— 
Most much’s I—O dolly ! 
I b’lieve you've gone asleep! 








<o- 


MR. H. CHESTNUT. 


He was the queerest-looking little man that I | 
ever saw. 


His face was as round as an apple 
and brown as anut. His eyes were yellow, and 
his mouth was yellow, and his ears were yellow. 
He wore a brown and yellow jacket, with big 
yellow buttons down the front. 

And oh, such thin arms as he had, and such 
long, slim legs! They made me think of tooth- 
picks, but Sammy said, ‘Oh no indeed, auntie! | 
They're very nice ones;’” and so I suppose they | 
were, 

He was a great traveller, this funny little man, 
and he had an easy seat in Sammy’s jacket 
pocket. He went up the street and down the 
street, and one day he went to school. | 


| : } 
cars with their soft, innocent eyes, no 


THE YOUTH’S 

When Sammy first commenced to take him on; 
these long journeys he kept very still, but by 
and by he got restless, and wanted to see the 
sights as he went along. 

One day when Sammy put his hand into his 
pocket to find him, he was gone! He must have | 
tumbled out when Sammy was running a race 
around the square. 

“Never mind,”’ said Sammy, bravely, ‘I'll get | 


- -—_+o-—__ 


THE SHADOW. 


The sun’s in a cloud, 

The morning is dreary, 
The way is too long, 

The feet are too weary. 
The friend is not kind, 

And smiles are not shining. 
‘The roses and robins 

Are paling and pining. 
That hour is the saddest 

From May day to Yule 
When little Dolores 

Is going to school. 


What is the reason? She turns from the light, 
And walks in her shadow from morning till night. 





+9 


ARCHIE’S MISHAP. 


“Mamma! 
sheeps!’” 

Archie came to his mother with wide-open 
eyes. 

“Sheep? Where are they ?”” 

“Out here on the dock. Carloads and car- 
loads ¥’ 

She let him lead her to the other side of the 
boat. 

“Fourteen hundred! A boy said so. 
they’re going to load them on this boat. 
one of them !’’ 


mamma! Come and see 


And | 
Every 


Almost any small boy would have been excited , that, although he looked at them until the last 
The great steamboat | sheep disappeared. 


by such surroundings. 
was tied up to a dock in a city on 
the coast of the great Pacific Ocean. 
Railroad trains, carts, drays, trucks, 
express-wagons and carriages were com- 
ing and going. 

Goods of all kinds were being put 
on the boat. On every side was noise 
and hurry. 

“Look at the poor little sheepies!”’ 
said Archie. 

They were looking from the crowded 


doubt wondering why they were in such 
a strange place; wishing, it is likely, 
that they were back on some sunshiny 
hillside. 

Men were arranging a gangway from 
the cars to the boat; then down a great 
hole in the deck. The passengers were 
gathering to look. There were great 
chains around the opening to keep them 
from falling. 

Archie looked down the hole. 
at the bottom the gangway made 
turn and led into the hold. This was 
so dark Archie could not see into it. 

Presently a came leading a 
sheep. Where one sheep goes others 
will follow. The others were driven 
after it, men standing on each side to 
hurry them on. Down the incline into 
the darkness they crowded and stum- 
bled and jostled. 

Sometimes they stuck fast in the turn. 





Down 
a 


man 


Then a man would lean over, seize a 
sheep by the wool on its back, and lift 
it in his strong arms out of the way 

“I can't can’t 








see,”’ cried 


ed before 


see —I 
Archie, as taller people pre’ 
him around the chains. ‘Let 
to the other side, mamma.” 

He jerked his hand from hers and 
ran around the circle of people, while 
she followed more slowly, calling to 
him to wait. 

Archie usually obeyed at once, but 
just now he was too much excited to 
listen. And then 






go "round 





nobody conld ever 


tell how it happened, but as he pushed under 
people's arms down—down he went—right upon 

the | the woolly backs of those crowding sheep that 
he had been watching. 


they did not make so much noise. 


COMPANION. 


another one. I've got two dandy horse-chestnuts, | 
and four smooth, white toothpicks, and a good | 
sharp jack-knife to make his eyes and mouth 
with. I guess I'm glad that I lost him, ‘cause | 
this man will be new and shiny.” ; 

And wasn’t it fanny, those two little men looked | 
so much alike, that I never knew of Sammy's | 
loss, till he told me all about it! 


Maroaret DANE. | 


| 





WHERE I8 IT? ‘ 


The sun Js the brightest, 
The morn is the clearest, 

The burden ts lightest, 
The friend {a the dearest 

The flowers are all waking 
The way is not long, 

The birds are all breaking 
At once into song. 

‘That hour ts the gladdest 
From May day to Yule, | 

When little Allegra 
Is going to school. 


What is the secret? Wherever you find her, 
The shadow of little Allegra’s behind her. 


Mary A. LATHBURY. 


Perhaps they were as frightened as he was, but 
“Hello! We're not loading kids.” 


“You're not on the bill of lading.”” 
With much shouting and laughter, Archie, 


‘You may be sure he kept fast hold of her after 





Sypvey Dayre. 


No. 


There are three puzzles again this month. 





) It is vio 


screaming and sobbing with terror, was hoisted | of Sweden. 


‘from one strong pair of arms to another, and 


545 





Puzzles, Etc. 


Enigmas, Charades, 


1. 
SEPARATED WORDS. 


Example: Separate a stream, and make a worth- 
less dog, and a tear.—Cur-rent. 


1. Separate uneasy, and make the remainder, and 
not so much. 

2. Separatea preposition which eignifies being on 
the top, and make aloft, and forward. 

3. Separate a short poem, and make a male child, 
and a snare. 

4. Separate relation by birth, and make 
of the same race, and a novel by Harrict 
Stowe. 

5. Separate a character in “Last Days of Pom- 
peli,” and make a personal pronoun, and a unit. 

6. Separate a familiar appellation, and make an 
evil spirit of Northern mythology, and that by 
which a thing is called. 


When the above words are rightly guessed and 
placed one below the vther, the Initials of the first 
row of words will spell the name of a man of 
letters born in 1819; the initials of the second row 
will spell his birthplace. 


ersons 
eecher 


FORTY-8SEVEN HIDDEN CHRISTIAN NAMES OF 
WOMEN. 


t Ella: You pe t in thinking I owe 
letter, I dare say. No, rather you are in my 
but never mind. The lenient I renew my 
y and write once more. 
edolent, a bit harmed by the st 
re in bk A delineation of thi 
found, or ire, to put it plainly, in 
paper T sent. nt to live here alw: 
France still appears hostile. It stri 
too, that there will be war. I, an ardent 
over, am grieved. I think in that case 
many will be vietor. [adore the army raptur 































the 













The birds here in summer nest in every tree, 
there are such myriads. We went to a museum 
this morning; raced through, as time was short. 
Saw a fine picture of the Virgin. I admired or 
casually glanced at many lovely things. 

Saw a seal, the actual seal used by Frederic; 
shoe worn by Paul ina tle. Jim audibly askec 
naturally enough, “What Paul? And there is 
belt that belonged to Jeanne d’ Are. 

Going down the steps I fell, endangering my 
limbs. A rather dangerous p) jing, butescaped 
without a scratch. On after the first w 
to Charlottenberg. My her Joseph in ev 
case wishes to do what we like. Dear Jo! 
ideal brother 

Philip par 
with him to Georgia, 



























An 











: . Arlo is going 
ive state of them both. 
To tell you the truth, {tis time we all came home. 
A man dare not stay away so long, nor should we. 
ng prudence. So before many weeks 








wé shall sail. 
Write soon. With love, I am yours cordially, 


D. 1. ADAIR. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Charles V., of Germany. 2. Gustavus IV., 
3. Louis XIV., of France. 4. George 
IlJ., of England. 5. Gustavus Vasa, of Sweden. 
6. Peter the Great, of Russia. Alfred, of 





handed to his mother almost before she knew | England. 8. Francis I., of France. 9. Henry II., 


what had happened. 


of England. 10. Christian If., of Denmark. 
Henry 1V., of Germany. 


2. 1. (Dog)e; 2. mua(cat) ; 8. 
5. seul (iton); 8(cow); 7. (bul 
9. (fox)glove; 10. (ox)ford; 
1. (rat)tle. 


ll. 


ig)my ; 4. (beard; 
et; 8. (horse)man; 
1. ma(hog)any; 








1 is an event in November, 1776. 


No. 2 shows, in four words in monogram form, an event in November, 1860. 


No. 3. A notable happening in November, 1872 





DEER AND BISON. 


The bison of India has never been kept long in: 
cuptivity, except in the case of one bull which ts 
now in the possession of his highness the Maharajah 
of Mysore. How this bull came to survive, when | 
so many of his fellows had succumbed, is a very 
pretty story. It 1s related by the author of “Gold, 
Sport, and Coffee Planting in Mysore,” who took tt | 
down from the lips of his neighbor, Mr. Park, 
who captured the animal and was knowing to all | 
the details of the story. 


When captured, the bull was supposed to be about 
three days old. ‘A week afterward a young doe 
sambur, pursued by jungle dogs, ran into a 
laborer’s cottage and was made a prisoner. It was 
decided to keep the decr as a companion for the 
bison, and the two were accordingly kept together, | 
though never shut up. They were fed on milk, 
and then allowed to graze, and soon became 
inseparable. 

They were fed at twelve o'clock and at four in 
the afternoon, and seemed to know their feeding: 
times exactly. 

When the bison was two years old it was thought 
best to fit him with a nose rope. He was tied to a 
tree, his nose was bored, and he wag liberated. 
He ran all about the grounds, and then, for the first . 
and only time, he was heard to bellow. 

After this he was regularly led out to graze. 
The sambur would sometimes remain behind, but 
seemed to have no difiiculty in finding him, putting | 
up her nose to catch the scent. and then starting at | 
once in the right direction. The bison had no such 
power, and if ever he missed his companton, would 
go wandering about until he found her. 

When the bull was three years old he was 
presented to the maharajah, and was sent off to the 
hearest railway station, some sixty miles away. 
The doe soon noticed his absence, held up her nose 
as usual, got the direction, and when the bull was 
five or six miles on the way she overtook him. He 
showed the most extreme delight. and the two 
travelled happily to Mysore. 

Mr. Park saw the bull in 1291, and two or three 
yeara afterward Mr. Elliot was glad to Jearn that 
the bixon and the deer were still inseparable 
companions, and both in excellent health. He 
believes that the bull would long ago have pined 
away and died, but for the society of the doe. 








——_—_-+o-+—- 


BEGGARY AND SUPERSTITION. 


Begging is a regular trade in many parts of the 
world. Some who practise it may almost be said | 
to make it an art, or a profession. A good mendi- 
cant, like a good salesman, studies his customers, 
discovers their weak points, if he can, and trades 
upon them. A French writer, who has given much 
attention to the subject, describes at sume length | 
the skilful methods by which such people—who get , 
their living by “paupertculture’—play upon the 
superstitions of their victims. 


There is a common notion that giving alms 
brings good fortune. 

“Go to the Sorbonne,” says our French author, 
“on the days of examination for the bachelor’s | 
degree. See the collegians, each with his dictionary 
under his arm, on his way to make the famous | 
Latin version, on the success of which all his 
future depends. A cloud of beggars settles down 
upon them, 

“*A sou, monsieur, a morsel of bread. It will | 
bring you happine: 
e candidate hurries on. 

You will be blackballed, monsieur,’ the beggar 
continues. ' 

“The sinister liction always takes effect; the | 
collegian pulls out his purse, and the heggar turns 
away chuckling.” ! 

The same thing is seen at the Hotel-de Ville on | 
the days of examination for a certificate of ability 
for teaching; and when there are no examination» 
going on, there may be races; and thither go the 
beggars; for gamésters and’ sporting men are 
famous for their superatitiousness. i 














———+0-—_ 
HIS CRITICISM. 


Professional art critics are by no means the | 
only people whose opinions of pictures are worth | 
hearing, a3 many an artist has found out. Michael 
Herlihy had his little shop insured in a popular! 
company, and the agent presented him with a! 
highly-colored lithograph representing the burning 
ofa block of buildings. 


‘MUSIC 






Shaughnessy Bros., 





Mr. Herlihy gurveyed the picture for some 
moments, muttering to himself the while. At last | 
he turned a dissatistied face upon the agent. 

“It's moighty purty,” he said, “but it’s mesilf 
doesn’t call it complate, sorr, not by anny manes.” 

“Indeed,” sald the agent. “What is wanting, 
Mr, Herlihy?” 





el, 
an’ 





e buildin’s, all roight,” said Miehs 
“an’ there's the foire-ingines, an’ the ladder: 
the horses, an’ the shmoke an’ cinders. There’s 

the payple’ runnin’, an’ the foiremen climbin’ oop 

an’ doon. But.” sald Mr. Herlihy, turning his 

back on the painted conflagration and confronting 

the Insurance agent with an expresston of strong 

discontent, “who iver in the woide wurrld saw a 

Dlither av that koind goin’ on, an’ not a bit av a | 
dog anywhere to be sine on the sthrate, sorr? 

Who’s the man ’t painted that picther, O'ld lolke t 

he tould?” concluded Mr. Herlihy, waxing scornful. 

“ITe's got a fowghinge to Varn before tver he'll be 

an artisht, O1’m thinkin: 

















es 


THE CASE ALTERED. / 


The sort of sentiment which the French system | 
of mariages de convenance, or in plain English, of 
marriage for money, produces 1s well illustrated 
by a story which a French paper tells. 


Marie, a young lady, announces to her parent= 
that she has accepted the hand of Monsieur X. 

“Child, you are cra: exclaims Marie’s mother. 

“But why, mamma 

“Young X will have no money for many year 
bi ise it all belongs to his grandfather, and aft 
that comes his father, and you will be old befo 
you get at the property.” 

“But, mamma —” 

TG buts about tt—you are a bad and undutiful 
child? 

“But, mamma, it is the grandfather whom I’ve 
necepied: . 

“The grandfather! 








Oh, you little angel!” 


——_+-—_ 





“MY artificial teeth,” a y dentist advertises, 


as the natural—so 





“are guaranteed as perfect 
perfect that they will ache!” 
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STAMPS ! 392. 1! ixed Victoria. 
+ of G. H., India, Japan, ete 
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CHR NIFE PREMIUM. 


Send for our special Premium Offer to be awarded 
the agent selling the most knives between now 


and Christmas. 


CHRISTY 
a 


Address, 


Get a real nice one if you get 
any. Allcloth. Woolly head. Mailed 
prepaid. Dressed cents. 


DINAH DOLLS. 


Not dressed 40 cents. No end of 
pleasure for the little ones. Money- 
order is safest. Address, 

NEWTON NOVELTY COMPANY, 
Newton Upper Falls, _ Mass. 


This FINE SUIT $3 64 


Extra Pants & Cap for 


s 


\ every boy in the family. 


American 
enough 


boy; 


for Sundayn; 





wool cassimere, 
colors, absolutely fast. 


refunded if desired. 


NEW YORK. 


Florence 
Silk 
Mittens. 


| _ The engraving shows a late 
A Style of these goods. They ar 
thade of genuine Flor 
Knitting Silk, Whatever 
the design, all real F 

Silk Mittens are 



















quite “ 
J as the best Sold by 
all enterprising dealers, who 
can be supplied by the 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Philadelobia and St. Paul 
























Is about all the ‘‘business” a good 


many people can attend to. 


Dr. Hayes’ Asthma Patients 


Are able to attend to their regu- 


lar duties while being 


Cured to Stay. 


Send for 112-page book with 1800 references, Free. 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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YY can easily have thebest if 
= you only insist upon it. 
They are made for cooking and | 
heating,in every conceivable style 
and size for any kindof fuel and 

\ with prices from #10 to + 70. 

| The genuine all bear this trade. | 
| mark and are sold with a wrtften | 
guarantee. First-classmerchants 
everywhere handle them. 


A0sORY The Michigan Stove Company. 
LARGEST MAKERS OF STOVES AND RANGES IN THE WORLD 
DETROIT, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


© ieceanneoriorae aT 
Resianadstcnatiiouianis 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


complete 
te vocal and instrumental | 


New York. [ 






Carpet Loom! 






KNIFE CO., Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. | 


If we could only pin a sample 
of the cloth to each copy of the 
COMPANION you would quickly 
order one of these outfits for 
It fs 
the best outfit for the average 
handsome 
most 
economical for school wear 
as it will outlast any two of the 
cheaper outfits and alicays louk better. 
J Thoroughly well made of good 
Fall and Winter weights, dark 
Pants have double seats, 
double knees and patent waistbands, making 
them extra durable. 4 to 1 years. $3.64, or 4 post- | 
paid. Long Cape Overcoat, $5.00 post-paid. Money | 
Send orders direct to the makers. 


7th Ave. & 130th St., 
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THIS HANDSOME pry 
Is Made of Fine Gold P1,:, 
for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's 
initial engraved 
Catalogue 
For 10 Cts., 3 for 25 (4 
CURTIN JEWELRY MFG. COMPANY, Attie! 
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oie and our Christy, 
The Delicious Fragrance * Christmas 
Refreshing coolness and soft beauty imparted 
tot he kin by Pozzont's PowDER commends it 
toall ladies 
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REMEDY. 
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kage by mail, 10 
)PRIETARY Co, 





FOR A POSTAL Carp. 
Drop us a postal —we'll send you f 
booklet on cold-stopping — tell y 
keep from being sick—A swallow 
saya La Rilla is worth a barrel of “ 
Sold everywhere 
Charles Allen Reed, 9 Cliff St., New York. 
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Plated 50 cents e: 











BOXING GLOVES | 
$1.00 Per Set. 


Boys, we will send you a fine set of imitation 
Chamois Skin Boxing Gloves for $1.00. 


A. J. REACH CO., mtrs. «Corbett Boxing Gloves, 
Catalogue Free. _ Tulip and Palmer Sts., Philadel 
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sand Cuffs worn: 
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A box of 
ffs for Twenty-Five | 
Pair of Cuffs by mail f 





sor Five 
A Sample Colla 
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77 Franklin St.,N 










300,000 
hradies,2"° using 
The Rushforth Hair Curling Pins. 

Will Curt, Crimp or Prizz 1 


Your address on a postal will bring ‘ou | 
© a dainty water-colored booklet abou’ the 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear 













hairalmost instantly 
the underwear of health and comfort — Sorte” Broalh coma 
‘h protection — no irritation — asiek " 
gives thoroug! Pe caa't shrink — perfect carried in a 
fitting — moderate prices —longest wear. pletes oi 
Jaros Hygientc Underwear Co., 831 Broadway, for 1 s 
New York. 


. yin and agent’s terms 4c. stangs, 
Address THE RUSHFORTH PIN CO., LAWRENCE mace 


“Cy u TAL QUAD i AUATER FRE With A Gomsinarion 


Box oF 
“Sweer Home” Soar, 


CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3 FEET, DIA.OF DRUM 
8h INCHES} WEIGHT, 30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS.. THE LAUNDRY AND 
TOILET SOAPS,  BORAXINE "AND “MODJESKA” TOILET ARTICLES, If BOUGHT AT RETAIL OULD 


HEATER, wor or nazar, * 40.00) You Get AL POR, $40.00. 
WE WILL SEND BOX AND HEATER ON THIRTY! PAs TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY You CAN Remit $40.00 


NOT. HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. THe Tannin Soap Mre.@- Burma ly 


¢ YOUTH's COMPANION October 25th. 


For Christmas. We Pay the Freight. 
| 


A First-Class, High- 
Grade Machine, with 
Full Set of Attach- 
ments and the Latest 
Improvements, War- 
ranted for Five Years 
and Delivered Free 
east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 














10, 


| 

| West of the Rocky Moun 
tains $3.00 additional. 

Free. With each Machine 
purchased, shall includ: 

|four yards of Wind-Proof Fabric, together with full-size patterns, direction 

‘and tape for making WindsProof Vests and Chest Protectors. 





Sewing Machine Head. 
we 





| Solid Aluminum Thimble Free. 


A Descriptive Circular of the New Companion Skwinc MACHINE sett 
| Free. Any one intending to purchase a Sewing Machine and who applies for 
a Deseriptive Circular of the “Naw Companion,” will receive a Solid 
Aluminum Thimble Free if ‘Murex Oxe-Crxr Sramps are enclosed for 
Postage and packing. Give the size of Thimble wanted. 

s ‘The Youth 


tumbueea PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


‘You Need this Watch! ony $7.43." 


| (Ladies’ or Gents’ Size.) 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


We have for sale a Beautiful Calendar Watch, 
which not only tells the time like ordinary first-class 
SO TELLS AY OF TH WEE THE 


but ATSC 

P THE THE WAND CH. 
anying correct Ikeness of 
alze. This watch is an ex 
gem, with fancy porcelain dial, with handsome ebonize« 
steel case, and you must see it to judge fairly, Tt is an elegant 








Publish Companion, 


ne, 















> 














and reliable timepiece in every way (x-Jewelled stem-winder 
ind is furnished bya Nagsan Street firm, whose factory is ii ] 
Switzerland. Each wate ranteed by them, ‘The wateh 





is 
will not only be invaluable to you, but it will make an 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


We offer it for sa the remarkably low price of 
You 1 send neomoney in advane 
wateh will be sent C.0.D. 
and if sa . 



































ri NDA WATCH. Tt will 

ont found able timepiece for daily use. 
but in appes elf to the most refined and 
genteel taste. and it would be regarded anywhere tly 





n 
his lot of Calendar Watches has been secured hy 
I through our other dealings with the firm that 

hem, and this sale is an extraordinary one. Ds 
fired. Address, 








sale 
ono 





t fall to order at once. State whet 


A. LEARNED, 21 Park Row, 





or gents’ size 








EER 8, 1st, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











Premature Lous of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the uso 
(Ade. 


of Burnett's Cocoaine. 


j ARCHITECTURE, 


Mechanics, Steam Engineering, Mechan- 
ical-Drawing, Electricity, R, R. and Bridge 






; Correspo pnee School of I strint 
Sciences, SCRANTON, PA, 





STRANGE 8S’ 


ae ge ee 
Are all the stars suns? ‘The answer to that K 0 D A K S $6.00 
question depends upon what we mean by a sun. to $100.00. 


Recent discoveries in astronomy have made it] ‘phe tightest and most practical cameras for 
evident that some of the stars are very different | hand or tripod use. An illustrated manual, free 
from our sun, Many of them are larger, and | with every Kodak, tells how to develop and print 
many, probably, are smaller than our orb of day; | the Pictures. 

but that Is by no means the only difference. They Eastman Kodak Company, 

vary wonderfully in thelr organization and condi- ; § Sond for 3 Rochester, 
tion. Some are intensely hot; others are com. | {Catelos Ws 


paratively cool. The light of some is blindingly | 

brilliant; others, of perhaps equal magnitude, are 
BLOOKER’S 

oy 


obscure. Occasionally the telescope, or the spec- | 
4 ” Delicate Foy, Weak, | 








tro-cope, shows that an object resembling a star to 
ordinary vision is in reality a cloud of gas, or 
possibly a swarm of meteors. 


But there is one kind of stars, all the repres: 
tives of which have been discovered within 
last twenty-seven years, that is in some resp 
the most pecullar of all. These are the “bright. 
line stars,” also called the “Wolf-Rayet stars, 









from the names of Messrs. Wolf and yet, who To the 

discovered the first examples of them. Only fifty. Delicious 7° ‘k2, 9, 

five of these strange stars have yet been found 

amid the multitudes of the eky. Refreshing zo the 
In order to understand their peculiarity it may cary. 

be well briefly to recall what the spectrum of a 


star, or of the sun, is. When a beam of sunlight, 
or of starlight, is passed through a prism, or 
reflected from a glass ruled with fine lines, called 
@ grating, the light is spread out into a colored 
band, or bpectrum, and ordinarily this spectrum is 
seen to be croased with narrow black lines—the 
Fraunhofer lines. 

Each of these lines owes its existence to some 
particular substance existing, in the form of gas or 
vapor, in the atmosphere of the sun, or of the star, ‘ 
from which the light under examination Ne: 
The fact that the lines are black indicates that the | 
substances to which they are due are less intensely | 
heated than the interior mass of the sun, or star, 
which they surround. 

Ag the light from within streams through them, 
these vaporous substances absorb the radiations 
that ure peculiar to themselves, and thus produce 
the appearance of black Ilnes, or gaps, in the 
spectrum. Itis the business of spectrum analysix 
to distinguish the various substances, or elements, 
such as tron, hydrogen, etc., that produce the - 
effects Just described. 

Now In the case of the bright-line stars, as the | 
name Itself indicates, the spectrum shows many 
bright lines instead of black ones. The meaning 
of this fact is that the atmospheres of such stars ' 


Men’s 
are hotter than their surfaces. They might be; 


It is Pure Cocoa of the 
highest grade, unvarying 
in quality and the choi- 
cest for the connoisseur at 
the breakfast-table, ‘‘five- 
eS = o'clock” or sick-room. 
Sample FREE o2 receipt of postage, 2c. 


In the tin or cup it is Reddish Brown color like the 
Finest Cocoa Bean, proving its Absolute Purity. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., Sole Agents for the U. S., 
P. 0. Box 150, New York. 





BY MAIL 
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Clothing 
called stats on fire, if we gould coucel ye, of a al 
thing. oreover, they ex! it changes and fluctu- | M 
atlons Indicating that they cannot be such steady- d t O di 
Bodies te our hi ade to Uraer 
no perceptible variation a certain quantity and‘ Thee 
intensity of light and heat month after month and at the largest and most elegant Tailor- 
uncomfortable, not to say destructive, neighbors | 
for an inhabited planet. 
mers are not vet prepared to say. Professor points of a well-dressed gentleman: 
yet pi 
Campbell, who lias carefully studied them, remarks 
closely related to any other known type. We can FIT — STYLE — WEAR. 
probably say that the bright lines’ are chromo- 
ly heated atmospheres, but showing very little, orders are received from any place in 
that of ourownsun?) “0G Phyateal condition, to the United States and correctly executed 
Some of the substances that give the bright lines | ; fone : a cpa sse? 
in these stars have not yet been recognized, | ‘1 every detan to the entire satisfaction 
aur 
ently Iron also, mit much of the story that rhetr | 
spectrum tells is still mysterious. Are they dying To 
suns, Just flickering to extinction, or néw-bort | SUITS ‘ 
a 
creation from that in which stauds the ret | (TO 
luminary that makes daylight for us? TROUSERS ORDER), $4 to $7 
TO 
OVERCOATS orver, $18 
OSTRICHES FOR DINNER. These xoods will prove on examination greater value 
than ¢: ¢ obtained in ready-made clothing. 
Brindis! he was watted upon at the inn by a boy | Samples, Fashion Review, Measuring Guide 
whose face, as he says, was ‘so constructed that mailed to any address. 
operation shut up his eyes.” This boy rejoiced in 
the name of Ulysse, and proved to be very atten. | 
When I called him Ulysses of Ithaca he under.| Broadway and 9th St., New York. 
stood the allusion; his mouth opened with a grin, | 
“Well, Ulysses of Ithaca, what Is there for dinner 
today?” $ { 7 
— 


going bodies as our sun is, pouring out with | 
year after vear, but that they would be very | 

Just what ts to be thought of these stars astrono. ‘28 superiority in the three essential 
that “the spectra of the Wolf-Rayet stars are not. 
spheric, owing their origin to very extensive ani We have perfected a plan whereby 
that of our own sun.” 
Hydrogen they possess in abundaace, and appar. of our customers. 
orbs? Or do they belong to a different rank SEDER: $16 to $25 

(Silk-Lined Throughout.) 

When the author of “Meeting the Sun” was at 

when he opened his mouth to speak or laugh, the | 
ARNHEIM 

tive. 9 
and of course his eyes disappeared. 

Again the same facial expression appeared, and. 


uy astonishment may be guessed when he an. 
swered, “Ostriches, sir.” 

It was not a joint of ostrich, nor even a single 
bird; he persisted in the plural number. Even the 
man who said that a goose was too much for one 
person, and not enough for two, might have been 
appalled at the prospect of a flock of ostriches for 
iilimer.. The heel of Italy’s foot ts not very far 
from Africa, and It was possible that ostrich was j 
indeed one of the rare dishes of this southern j . 
clime. Speculations of this sort went through my | 
mind, but dinner itself at last solved the mystery. | 
Uly of Ithaca came tn, hts mouth open and his | 


Dongola. 


plate of oyster 
him had 









sed, bearing a 


yes As my | 
inability 40 





understan assumed the 
Appearance of doubt, there wag an air of triumph | 
as he placed the plate on the table, and announced 





that these were the “ostriches.” The Italian word 
for oysters ig ostrica, and Ulysse thought that he 
was pronouncing the English word to me. 








You cannot buy this shoe anywhere clse atany 
price. Itis made only to our order and sold by 
us alone. Not a cheap “job” shoe but our re- 
liable and exclusive leader. Worth $3.00 and 


a= See re 



























cok i 
| Engineering,’ Plumbing,’ Heating, Mining, VQ pyy\ | 
English Branc Send for free circular, 
aes stating subject wish to study or your trade, \4 


ing Establishment in New York, insur-' 


Perfect Fitting 


| Children’s Favorite Classics. 


books written for young people possess g: 
merit, or have had a wider popularity than the v 
in this series. 1ew uniform style is the m 











tractive form in which they have ever been issued. 

ly illustrated. Colored frontispiece. Cloth back 
and corners, fancy paper sides, 8 vols.,16mo. Each 7 
cents, 8vo ers, attractively 





ition with colored boi 








bound ir 


ug-Descriptive Catalogue sent on application, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 
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aoGbgoanananananan 
A Fifty-Two=-Week Feasi 


HARPER’S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


SEVEN SPLENDID SERIALS 3? 


By Kirk Mun! 












THE RED BOOK. 
AFLOAT WITH THE 
MB THE SCUTNEY MAIL 
QB} CORPORAL FRED By Capt. Ch | 
WB FALES'S OSHIA. By Eva Wilder McGlasson § 
is ON AN ARIZONA TRAIL. Hy Captc A Cons 
| 
1g 


8 EARLY DAYS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 












$B THE NAVY ADMIRAL. GHERARDI 
THE ARMY GENERAL MILES § 
THE AUTHOK LEW. WALLACE 
B THE MUSICIAN THEODORE THOM: 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER ARTICLES 
nd for Sample and Illus. rpage Prospectus. Fr 






“Nox-’em-All” Combination 
Knee Pant Suit. 


To fit Boys from 4 
to 16 years of age. 


Strictly All Wool, 


Stylishly Cut and Well 
| Made 


Samples of Cloth Sent FREE. 
PRICE, 


$5 00 


This suit is not offered 
as a leader to enable us to 
send youourcatalogue but 
is a suit which is at least 

< ~~ “As Good as the Best” 
Send us age, height, weight of boy and size 
of cap and we will guarantee fit. Coat, two 
pairs pants, cap to match, sent C. O. D. subject 
to inspection, or send $5.00 and we will express 
suit. If ordered by mail send $5.50. Money 
refunded if unsatisfactory. Long Cape Ulster 
to match Suit $5.00 by express, $5.50 by mail. 
Full line of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 

Catalogue sent on application. 


NEW ENGLAND CLOTHING CO., 
LYNN, MASS. 


The 
California 
Mid-Winter Fair 


was no exception to the rule: 


| Chocolat- 
: Menier 


Be there received the 


Highest Award,— 
Diploma of Honor. 


‘The best cup of chocolate you ever tasted can 
be had endy by using 


Chocolat - Menier, 


(the best and cheapest Vanilla Chocolate on 
| the markét, ) and preparing as follows :— 


















TAKE one of the six sticks (in each half. 
pound package), break it into small pieces 
and dissolve in three fablexpoontuls of wa 
over a brisk fire: stir until completely di 
solved, then add sufficient milk for two cups 
and boil for about tive minutes. Water may | 
‘be used In place of milk. | 

























| Witch 








The Baby’s Food 


Deserves Its Mother's First Attention. 
PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND 


LACTATED FOOD, 


Because it is teadily digested and assimilated by 
| the child's delicate stomach. 


| 
It Makes Babies Healthy aad Strong. 


A 25-ct. can of LACTATED Foon will be sent 
PEE, Free to any mother for trial pon Teceipt of 4 
WELLS 












rt stamps to pay postage, Menton this paper. 
_ RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Hazel 
Jelly 


has all the heal- 
ing properties of 
the Liquid Ex- 
tract Witch Ha- 
zel_or Hama- 
melis without 
_ the odor. ; 
| 25c. a Tube, tull size, post-paid, if not, for sale 
i by your Druggist. 
It is not a liquid. 

Easily carried. 

Contains no oil or 
grease and is not 
sticky. Equally 
Sample Size Tube Free. Bepaanie in Springs 


THE MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SEELY’S TRANSPARENT 


| GLYCERINE SOAP 


f SSELYO YN 















Removes all ij 
prevents chappin: 
fragrance, Both 
ure in its use. 

If your druggist hasn’t it send 25¢c. for full 
size Cake, 3 for 50c., 6 for $1. Address Dept. B. 


SEELY, The American Perfumer, Detroit,Mich. 


' THE LARGEST 
Exclusive Jewelry Establishment in New England. 


purities, softens the skin, 
and imparts a delightful 
LD and YOUNG find pleas- 










CUES aCe 


| 
‘i cocks 
a 3 | 


Sees 


Christmas is coming. Send for Catalogue. 
‘onF0[ezBO 10J pueg -Zujwoo sf seurysyq9 








Ask Your Grocer for 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER. 


Annual Sales Exceed 
33 MILLION POUNDS. 


If he hasn't it on sale, 
send his name and your 


address to MENIER, 
American Branch, No. 
86 West Broadway, N. 
¥, City, or 59 Wabash 
hicago. 


Ave., 


Customers 


yes in onr various de. 
for our new 100-page 
. unlike some, contains 
you would pay if present mak- 
| ing your selection personially, Largest catalogue ever is. 
sued by any retail Jeweller, Strietly one price. 
Nulisguclion guaranteed 1 ull cases. 


! WILSON BROS., 14 and 15 Tremont Row, BOSTON, MASS. 


45,000 
on our books. 
rtments, 
icture Catalog 
| exnetly the same pric 












nted 


Shipped 


\s an 





e|l the first 








SIMPLICITY AND CILARITY. we guarantee it to be Dongola, Solid Leather 
We smile at the childlike simplicity of the kind. | and Perfect Fitting. paee ices Pipe C.D, 
hearted mau whose charity “believeth all things, | ANY, y we return your ‘ia 
hopeth all things,” even of those whom the man of ooEe own the largest retail Boot and Shoe 
the world distrusts. “But,” as Doctor Holme Be gplore in New England, and refer to 
ithe ang i , SS thousands who buy of us simply becau 
the angels laugh, too, at the good he we do not misrepresent our goods. Y« 
der represents you t accordir 
tor Dobbin, an old-fashioned clergyman of | Your mame on a postal will bring you 
Dublin, was noted for his kindness to the poor, and Facts" that will save dollars in the fam 
Puli De guilty ot a aucted, them as thowsh | MOQAR BROS., 1090 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
lergyman’s carriage window. kg 
bout him, he handed the SAVE 7s YOUR FUEL 





By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR, Itha 


#0, my poor man 




















I will give you a shilling 120 Cross Tubes where 4866 sq. in. of iron get 
saw the beggar’s face again. intensely hot, thus making ONE stove or fur- 
One day his wife, on coming home, found him in nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
the hall with his hands behind his back, as if proofs from prominent men, To introduce 
omething. She insisted on knowing what our Radiator, the first order from each 
and he timidly brought out from behind his neighborhood filled at the WHO ALE price, 
back a roasted leg of mutton. He had quietly thus securing an ag 
taken it from the spit in the kitchen, to give to; ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 





poor Woman waiting at the door ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
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~ Beethoven Piano and Organ Co., P. 0. Box 1503, Wash 
ISD III ISI SIT IL TID IO. I OTINI NIT 


& DADA EDAVETAVET 


of Pianos, 





vias mae, $97 50 


advertisement, we 


Regular Price, $ 
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in buying of us vi 





4-pa 


our new 





rnd € 
containing 

A first-class Orga 
20 vears 


nd 


on 15 Days’ Trial. 
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de Fre 


30.00. 
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manufacturers and 
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The Youth’s Companion is an Stlustrated yogkly 
Paper of eight pages. Its subseription price fs $1.’ 
@ year, payment In advance. : 

Twelve or Sixteen pages nre often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 





additional es over elght—which is the number 
ven for —are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers, 





New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

jons, 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made Ina Post Oftice Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE'OF THESE CAN RE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it 1s stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do ft on their own 
reaponaibility. : 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid,'can be changed. 

DiscontInuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified ‘by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages inust be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis. 
continue jt, as we cannot find your nume on our 
books unless your Post-office address ie given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper js sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our ‘8 unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
miade to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one to two months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him, 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 





PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
‘he Youth 
ul Columbus Avenue. 


Companion, Boston, Mass. 





SCARLET FEVER. 


Scarlet fever is a most dangerous and frequently | 
fatal disease, even when the attack seems mild. It | 
is extremely treacherous. It is apt to leave the 
patient affected, sometimes for life, by some dis. 
order or weakness of the organs. It ts violently 
contagious. 

For all these reasons it is always necessary, 
when the case ts ascertained to be one of scarlet 
fever, first, to have the most careful treatment by 
a physician; secondly, to give close attention by 
nursing to the condition of the patient; thirdly, to 
isolate and quarantine most rigidly; and fourthly, 
when recovery has taken place, to cleanse and 
disinfect the room which the sick person has occu- 
pied, and destroy every article which cannot be 
cleansed that might give lodgment to germs of the 
disease. 

Scarlet fever, or scarlatina, is so common a 
malady that most mothers have some experience 
with it. It is a true eruptive fever. In its early 
stages the symptoms are nearly identical with 
those of measles and smallpox. But the eruption 
has some peculiarities which enable the physician 
to distinguish the diseases apart, and a physician 
should always be called for any eruptive fever. 

There is no medicine which will act directly upon 
the poison of the disease, and all efforts must be 
directed to careful nursing, protection from expos. 
ure, keeping all the functions of the body in good 
working order, and watching for possible compll- 
cations. 

After the rash has disappeared there is a more or 
less general peeling off of the skin. It is when this 
process is taking place that there is need of the} 
greatest caution; for the dead skin is recognized 
as one of the most common mediums for the spread 
of the disease. The germs may remain inactive 
for years, and then communicate infection to a 
whole neighborhood. 

‘This ig the chief reason why all toys that have 
been handled by a scarlet fever patient should be 
burned, the furniture most patiently cleaned, the 
walls of the room repapered, or carefully rubbed 
down with moist bread, and all possible meuns 
taken to disinfect the quarters occupied. 

Above all, follow exactly and submissively all 
rules laid down by the physician and the board of 
health. 


—_—_e—_ 


HOW TO DRY RUBBER BOOTS. 


While hunting ducke on a marsh last winter, I 
had the misfortune to step into a deep hole, over 
the tops of my rubber hoots, and every sportsman 
knows how disagreeable such a mishap ts, especially 
in cold weather. Ittakesalong 
time to get the boots thoroughly 
dry inaide after a soaking. The 
felt lining seems to hold the 
water, and the waterproof na- 
ture of the rubber greatly in. 
creases the difficulty. 

On this occasion it was neces- 
sary to use the boots again the 
next morning, or miss a day’s 
sport. Necessity 1s sald to be 
the mother of invention, and 
with the aid of a sketch, I will 
show an easy way out of sucha 
predicament. 

Tie’ the boot to a bedpost, 
or other support, with the foot 
uppermost. Get a pasteboard 
tube long enough to reach up 
into the foot of the boot while 
the lower end projects below the leg, and fasten it 
in that position with a string. A tube such as 
pictures or maps are mailed in, ix just the thing. | 





| dialogue, reflects the cynicism of Arab wit. 


jit was all right. 


a funnel-shaped mouth of paper fastened to it. 
Under that place a kerosene lamp with Its flame 
burning low. 

The working of this arrangement is simple and 
thoroughly effective. The stream of warm, dry air 
from the lamp chimney is conducted up the p. er 
tube Into the foot of the wet boot and drives out 
the colder alr down the boot leg. This constant 
circulation of warm air will dry a very wet boot in 
fifteen minutes, and then the tube may be trans. 
ferred to the other one. 

The lamp should be just close enough under the 
funnel, and the wick should be burning at such a 
height as to make the foot part of the boot feel 
about a blood heat. If too hot it will injure the 


rubber. THos. C. HARRIS. 


AWKWARD. 


During the progress of the search expedition in 
the Sinaitic desert for Professor E. H. Palmer, 
who, with his two English companions, was basely 
murdered by native tribes, a strict watch was kept 
about the camp at night to avoid a surprise from 
the treacherous Arabs. The search party consisted 
of three Englishmen and their escort, composed 
mainly of Bedouins. The author uf “Man-IHunting 
in the Desert” relates an incident connected with 
the night guard. 


One of our number, being little inclined to sleep, 
strayed somewhat away from the camp into the 
moonlight, when he was suddenly approached by 
one of the Bedouin sentries, who, bringing his 
Remington rifle to his shoulder, presented the 
muzzle at our friend, and shouted some challenge 
in Arabic. 

The victim of this display of vigilance grasped the 
situation, and at once realized his danger. Not a 
word of Arabic could he recall, and the fellow was 
Hable to shoot the next instant. 

“Here, you fellow! Don't be a fool! Don't 
shoot!” the Englishman shouted. 

The Bedouin understood not a word of this, but. 
remained motionless, finger to trigger, the moon 
plainly revealing the precision of his aim. 

The situation was awkward; our friend felt any 
thing but comfortable as he stood facing that ugly. 
looking muzzle, not daring to retreat or advance. 
Racking his brain for an Arabic word, he at last 
succeeded in producing the sentence: 

“Ana Inglize"—in pigeon Arabic. “Me English. 
man." in 

To his infinite relief, the guard lowered his rifle 
with the ejaculation, “ Wahad Kawadja,” which our 
friend construed ag a permit to pass on. 





BOUND TO SAVE HIM. 


Exceptions prove the rule, and the wrong conclu. 
ston which a dog may reach from wrong premises 
may be the best proof that he possesses reasoning 
power. The following story shows plainly that the 
dog in the case lacked information, but not the 
faculty of reasoning. 





1967, it was deemed necessary for two men to throw 
themselves into the sea in order to show the great 
utility of cork jackets in keeping the upper part of 
their bodies above water. 


Watching the men floating about was a Newfound. 
land dog, who became much excited at what he, no 
doubt, considered: to be the perilous condition of 
the men. 

The dog ran hither and thither, barking furiausly, 
and in his best and most emphatic canine language 
trying his very best to prevail upon some one fn 
that large multitude of human belngs to go to the 
men’s assistance. 

Finding no one to go, splash into the water went 
the dog, and swam directly to the men, one of 
v caught by the sleeve, with the intention 
of helping him out of danger. 

A struggle ensued; the man tried to shake the 
dog off, but It was of no avail. The dog would not 

ve up his hold, and finally two men in a small 

oat were obliged to go to the rescue. 





HIS OWN FAULT. 


ory, had lately been taking a twenty-tive-dollar 


new and, according to his own account of the 
matter, a thoroughly effective system. 


Shortly afterward, says the Tribune, a neighbor 
entrusted a package to this gentleman’s care, which 
package the gentleman forgot to deliver. He made 
a handsome apology. His neighbor accepted it in 
good part, but could not forbear to ask, in a ban. 
tering tone: 

“But how about that twenty-five-dollar system of 
mnemonic: 

“Oh, that’s all right," wag the reply. “The sys. 
tom isn’t to blame. “I only forgot to apply It, that’s 
all.” 


HIS BOY'S PROFESSION. 
“I don’t believe in opposing the preferences of a 
son in the matter of choosing a profession,” said an 
indulgent father. 


“Nor I,” said another father. 
“Has your son chosen his profession?” 

Well, ina way.” 
‘What is it?” 

“Why, he was stage-struck, and inglated that he 
was ‘born for the boards,’ as he expressed it; and 
80 I apprenticed him to a carpenter!” 









CYNICAL. 

An Arabian proverb, put in the form of a 
It 
runs thus: 

he’s indicted, but he'll never be con- 
ed.” 
Why not?” 

Nobody to testify against him.” 


“Why not?” 
“Because he hasn't any friends!” 








TWO MERITS. 
The Wiberntan gift for courteous speech was 
seldom better displayed than by a certain Irish 
boarder. 


His landlady, 


ant-spoken” body, had | 
soured him a 


presently inquired if 






“It is jist to my taste, Mrs. Hallahan,” said the | 
boarder—“wake and could, jist as T loike it.” 





When the Gloucester lifeboat was launched in | 


Amongst the thousands of spectators who were | 


A Chicago gentleman, with a troublesome mem. 1 


course of innemonics from a professor who has a | 
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fend.” said a 


cold or something in m. ; 
And the 


happie” at the 












The lower or projecting end of the tube must have 


1 
er girl answered, “Oh, itimust be 
"—New York Tribune. 
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POLLY. 
In Three Parts.— Part I. 


“ Pike's Peak, or Bust.”"— A New Trade in Springtown.— 
A Profitable Customer. 








Ah 


“Pike’s Peak or Bust’’ was the 
chosen motto of those early pil- 
grims who crossed the continent 
in a “prairie schooner,” thirty odd 
years ago, escorted by a cavalry 
gugrd to keep Indian marauders at 
a respectful distance; and ‘*Pike’s 
Peak or Bust’ was the motto 
chosen by Polly and Dan, our two 
young modern pil 





rims, as they 
journeyed with greater ease, but 
with no less courage than the 
pioneers, across the two thousand 
miles between quiet Fieldham and 
their goal. 

«“Pike’s Peak or Bust!’ No one 
looking into the bright young faces 
turned so bravely westward could 
have doubted that they would 
reach the Peak. On they jour- 
neyed, pi 
great rivers, 
brown with last yea 
white with newly-fallen snow. 

At last came a morning when 
they awoke in the tingling dawn, 
and looked forth acr miles of 
shadowy prairie to a great white 














t populous cities, across 
vast 
s stubble or 


over plains, 














dome cut clear against a sapphire sky. 

On the train rushed, straight toward that snowy 
dome. As they drew mountains 
bezsan to detine themselves on either side of the 
central peak, and presently a town revealed itself. 
They knew that it could be no other than Spring- 
town, sleeping there at the fvot of the great range. 

Their first spring and summer in Colorado were 
a happy time for Polly and Dan. They rented a 
cottage of three rooms in the unfashionable part 
of the town where rents were low. They had a 
bit of ground, and a narrow porch that looked 
straight into the face of the splendid old Peak; 
and here they lived the merriest of lives on the 
slenderest and most precarious of incomes. They 
were determined not to infringe upon their little 
capital in the Springtown hank, except, in the last 
extremity. ‘ 

Dan found employment in a livery stable at fifty 
cents a day. His chief duty was the agreeable 
one of delivering ‘teams’ and saddle-horses to 
pleasure-seekers at the north end of the town, 
riding back to the stable again on a ‘led horse” 
provided for the purpose. If not a very ambi- 
tious calling, it was at least good fun, and it 
conformed to the doctor’s directions. 

“Don’t let him get behind a counter or into any 
stuffy back office,”’ the doctor had said to Polly. 
“Whatever he does, let it keep him in the open 
air as much as possible.’’ Dan's rapid improve- 
ment demonstrated the wisdom of this advice. 

They did not shock the respectabilities of the 
sewing-circle by writing home exactly what the 
employment was that Dan had found. Polly's 
merry way of talking about the boy's more 
prosaic labors lightened his heart a good deal. 
She dubbed him ‘“Hercules,”’ and always spoke 
of “the Great West Stables” as ‘the Augeans.” 


nearer, other 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, 


When, a month or two later, he got a place, at 
somewhat higher wages, as errand-boy at a 
druggist’s, Polly named him ‘Mercury,’ and 
vowed that there were wings on his heels, which | 
he could not see owing to their being turned | 
back. 

Meanwhile, she was doing her part as bread- 
winner, though her work had not yet proved very 
lucrative. When they first took the house Dan 
painted a sign for her: 








Fine NEEDLE 





ORK AND EMBROIDERY 
Done To OnveER. 


But spring and summer went by and autumn 
came, and still the sign had attracted the attention 
of none but the impecunious class of customers 
their neighborhood afforded. Polly had grate- 
fully taken coarse work at low prices, but she did 
not give up hopes of better custom. 

The street where their tiny cottage stood, though 


at the poor 
end of the town, 


was a thoroughfare for 

| pleasure-parties driving to 
, the great cajions, and Polly 
' never saw the approach of 
|@ pretty turnout without 
a thrill of hope that the 
| occupants might be attracted by her sign. She 
| knew herself to be a quick and skilful needle- 
| woman, and she thought that if she could once 
| get started in well-paid work, Dan, who was 
| growing stronger every day, might go on with 
his education at the Springtown College. 

She had found out that the college was an 
admirable institution, and she told herself proudly 
that Dan had such a good mind that he would not 
need to study very hard. 

One evening in September they were washing | 
and wiping the supper dishes, when Polly sud- | 
: denly cried: 

“Mercury, I have an idea!” 

“Never saw the time you hadn't, Polly.” 

“But this is a great idea, a really great one, 
1 because it includes all the little ones, like Milton’s | 
: universe in the crescent moon, don't you remem- 
| ber ?"” 

“My goody, Polly! 
Dan was all attention. 

Now Polly, it is needless to repeat, was a young 
person of ideas; that was her strong point, and 
| Dan at least considered her a marvel of ingenuity 
jand invention. Their tiny sitting-room, where 
Dan slept, was a witness to her taste and origi- 
nality. 

There were picturesque shélves which he had | 


But it must be a corker!"" | 
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made in accordance with her directions; there 
were cheese-cloth window-curtains with rustic 
boughs in place of poles; there were barrels 
standing bottom upward for tables, one draped 


$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 








| Then Polly went back to her dishes, and was 

busy for an hour about the house. By and by 
| she sat down in the little porch, putting good, 
| honest stitches into a child’s frock, for the making 


with a changeable silk skirt of her mother’s, the | of which she was to receive twenty-five cents. 


other with a moth-eaten camel’s-hair shawl. The 
crack in their only mirror was concealed by a 
kinikinick vine; a piece of turkey-red at five 
cents a yard, their one bit of extravagance, con- 


| verted Dan’s cot bed into a canopy of state. 





“What's the latest idea, Polly?’ Dan asked, 
seizing a dripping handful of what they were 








| pleased to call their ‘family plate.” 


“Well, Dan, I want you to paint something 
more on my sign. Only two words; it won't 
take you long.” 

“What two words ?” 

** ‘Also Ideas !""" 

Dan reflected a moment, and then he pro- 
ceeded to dance a jig of delight, wildly waving 


“That's a good ideal" 


his dish-cloth about Polly's head. 
beat the world!"’ he cried. 

A house-painter lived next door, from whom 
Dan borrowed paint and brushes, and before they 
slept the old sign was further decorated with two 
magic words done in brilliant scarlet. The in- 
scription now read : 


“Polly, you 


FinzE NEEDLEWORK AND EMBROIDERY 
Done To ORDER. ALSO IDEAS. 


“Don’t yon feel scared, Polly ?"’ asked Dan, as 
he went down the path after breakfast. 

“Scared? Not I!” She walked down the 
path with him. 

It was a delicions morning in late September; 
the air dry and sparkling as a jewel, the moun- 
tains baring their shoulders to the morning sun. 
The Peak had a dash of winter on his crown, but 
the barren slope of rock below looked like an 
impregnable fortress. Polly and Dan were never 


‘tired of wondering at the changing moods that 


played so gloriously upon that steadfast front. 

“Seems as though they could almost see him 
from Fieldham this morning, he’s so bright,” 
said Polly. 

“That's so,’ Dan agreed. “I say, Polly; isn’t 
he enjoying himself, though ?” 

“Of course he is! Isn't everybody ?” 


Not very good pay for a day’s work, but ‘‘twenty- 
five-hundred-million per cent. better than noth- 
ing,”’ as she had assured the doubtful Dan. 

Life looked very different to her since those 
two bright words had been added to the sign. 
Not that it had looked otherwise than pleasant 
before; but there was so little originality in the 
idea of doing needlework that it had scarcely 
merited success, while this—of course it must 
succeed ! 

In truth, she had sat there hardly an hour 
when she heard one of two young ladies who 
were riding past in a yellow buckboard, drawn by 
a pair of ponies, read the sign, and then, turn to 
her companion with a word of comment. 

“I have an idea they'll notice it again 
when they come back this way,” Polly 
surmised. ‘But if they're going up the 
cafion, they won't come back till just as 
I'm getting dinner.” 

Sure enough, as Polly stood stirring a 
mutton stew, she heard a rap at the front 
door, which opened into the sitting-room, 
and was never closed in pleasant weather. 
As Polly emerged from the kitchen with a 
very red face from hobnobbing with the 
stove, she found the very girl of the yellow 
buckboard standing in the doorway. 

“Good morning, Miss —” 

“Fitch. My name is Polly Fitch.” 

“What a jolly name!” said the visitor. 
“T think you must be the one with ideas.” 

“Yes,” said Polly. ‘Do you want one? 
Come in and take a seat.” 

“TI do want an idea most dreadfully,”’ the 
young lady rejoined, taking the proffered 
chair. “I want something for a booby 
prize for a backgammon tournament. I 
don't suppose anybody ever heard of a 
backgammon tournament before, but it’s 
going to be great fun. We are doing it 
to take the conceit out of a young man we 
know, who declares that there’s nothing in 
backgammon that he didn’t learn the first 
time he played it with his grandfather.” 

“And you want a booby prize?” Polly 
looked thoughtful for the space of sixteen 
seconds. Then she cried, ‘Oh, I have an 
idea! Get somebody to Whittle you a 
couple of wooden dice; then paint them 
white and mark them with black sixes on 
each of the six sides of each die. You 
could call it ‘a booby pair-o’-dice’ if you 
don’t object to puns!” 

“What a good idea! It’s simply perfect! 
I wonder whom I could get to do it for 
me.” 

“Why, Dan could do it with his jack- 
knife just as well as not. If you'll come 
to-morrow morning you shall have them.” 

Accordingly, the next morning the young 
lady appeared, and was enchanted with her 
prize. 

“And how much will they be?’ she asked. 

“Well, I had thought of charging twenty-five 
‘cents for an idea, and the dice didn’t cost ns 
anything and only took a few minutes to make.”” 

“Supposing we call it a dollar. Would that be 
fair?” 

“1 don’t think they are worth a dollar!"” 

“Yes, they are; I should be ashamed to take 
them for less. What a splendid idea that was of 
yours to put out that sign !"" 

“I should think it was if I could get any more 
customers like you!’’ 

“T’H send them to you, never fear!’’ 

Miss Beatrice Compton returned to her buck- 

| board, a captive to Polly. 
“She's the sweetest thing,’’ she told her mother. 
| “She’s got eyes and hair exactly of a color, a sort 
of reddish brown, and her eyes twinkle at you in 
the dearest way, and she wears her hair in the 
quaintest pug, just in the right place on her head, 
sort of up in the air; and she's a lady, too; 
| anybody can see that. I wonder who ‘Dan’ is; 
you don't suppose she’s married, do you?” 

“You can't tell,” Mrs. Compton replied. ‘Per- 
sons in that walk of life marry very young.” 

“But, mamma, she isn't a ‘person,’ and she 
doesn't belong to ‘that walk of life.” She's quite 
a lady!" 

Miss Beatrice was as good as her word, and 
three davs had not passed, when a horseman 
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stopped before the little cottage, sprang from his | 


horse and looked about for a place to tie him; 
there was no hitching-post near by. Polly was 
sitting in the porch making buttonholes. 

“Tf you were coming in here, you'd better lead 
him right up the walk,”’ she said, “and tie him to 
the porch post.”” 

“That's a good idea!"’ the young man replied, 
promptly acting upon the advice. “You are Miss | 
Polly Fiteh, are you not?” 

“Yes.” ' 

“I knew you the minute I saw you, because | 
Miss Compton described you to me!” 

«Have you come for an idea?” she asked, quite 
innocently, and Mr. Reginald Axton, who was | 
rather sensitive, wondered whether she ‘meant 
anything.” On second thought he concluded that | 
she did not, and began again. 

“I got that booby prize you made.” 

“Did you?” cried Polly, with animation. 
1 wonder whether you were the one—' 
paused. 

“The one that what?” 

“The one that thought there wasn't anything in 
the game.” | 

“Well, yes, I was. And the others had all the, 
luck, and so of course 1 got beaten.” i 

“Of course!’’ said Polly, with a twinkle. 





“Oh, 
she 


; tassel of the corn reared its graceful crest. 


| add to a hoard of which Dan knew nothing. 


| Colorado gems, and knew where the prizes lay 


dinner-table. The dinner was given in a great 
house where the round dining-table would seat 
twenty-four guests. : 

In this ample centre she erected her pyramid of 
fruits of the earth. There were crimson beets, 
pale yellow squashes, scarlet tomatoes, and the 
long, thin fingers of the string-bean; potatoes 
furnished a confortable brown, which, together 
with the olive-green of the onion, harmonized 
discordant colors; and crowning all the silken 


The hostess was enchanted with her table, and 
more enchanted still with the pretty decorator. 
Polly’s fame ran through the kindly and pros- 
perous commanity. As Christmas drew near, 
perplexed shoppers came to her for ‘‘ideas,”” and 
all went away content; and many a coin did she 


She never passed a jeweller’s window without 
noticing his latest novelties; she kept an eye 
upon Mexican and Indian bazaars, and Chinese 
bric-’-brac collections; she made a study of 





hidden; she ran through the books in the book- 
stores ; she was alert for new inventions in harness 
decoration and bridle trimmings; she gave hints 
for fancy-work of divers kinds. 

Mercury, meanwhile, sped about the town, 





“T see you’re on their side, but all the same I 
want you to help me to pay them back. You see | 
[ wanted to do something about it, and I thought | 
of sending Miss Compton some flowers with a 
verse, and I thonght perhaps you could do the! 
verse.” i 

“Did you expect me to furnish the idea, too?” 

“Why, of course! That's why I came to yon. | 
I thought if you were so awfully bright, perhaps | 
you could make verses.”” 

Polly looked thoughtful. 

“T should charge you quite a lot for it,”’ she 
said. «Much as a dollar, perhaps; for you know 
writing verses is quite an accomplishment.” 

“Tl pay a dollar a line for it! I know a fellow 
who says he gets that from the magazines.” 

“My! that’s great pay,” cried Polly, with 
sparkling eyes, enchanted to hear what a price 
verses brought. “‘I°ll send it to you by mail.” 

“No, I guess I'll look in once in a while and 
see how you’re getting on.” 

“Dear me!” said Polly, «‘you don’t expect me 
to spend a week over it, do you? That isn't why 
you offered such high pay ?”” 

“Oh no; the quicker you got it done the more I 
should be willing to pay for it.” He paused a 
moment. ‘And, Miss Fitch,’ he went on, “1 
don’t care if you make it a little—well—a little 
soft. She deserves it, she’s such a tease! Her 
name’s Beatrice,” he added. ‘We call her Trix, 
if that’ hélp vou any.” 

Polly understood Mr. Reginald perfectly, and 
she dismissed him with a twinkle which promised 
well. Then Polly proceeded to cudgel her brain, 
while the needle went in and out, and a button- 
hole formed itself in the firm, narrow line that 
makes of a buttonhole a work of art. 

“I wish I could rhyme words as well as I can 
stitches,” Polly thought to herself, as she held up 
a completed buttonhole with the honest pride of a 
gvod workman, ‘‘Sixes—Trixes! that--heart— 
were—Trix'’s! That ought to be made to go. A 
double rhyme, too! I don’t believe he expects a 
double rhyme." And in and out, and in and out 
her thoughts plied round and about the two 
words, and her cheeks got quite hot with the 
pleasurable excitement of this new mental exercise. 

At last she tossed down her work, and fetching 
a piece of brown wrapping paper proceeded, with 
many erasures and tinkerings, to inscribe upon it 
the following verse : 

Were hearts the dice to 
Df no avail were doub 


On every heart is but one name, 
We nought could throw but double Trixes! 


“Rather neat,’ said Polly to herself. ‘Rather 
neat! Now if he were to send it with two bunches 
of roses of six each, I think it could not fail to 
make an impression. I should rather hate to 
pay another person to do this sort of thing for 
me, though,” she went on, with a little toss of the 
head. 
again to “rhyme buttonholes."* 

When Dan came home to supper he had much 
to learn. He was lost in wonder over the rhyme 
which Polly repeated to him, but still more 
impressed by the four great silver dollars she had 
to show; for her impatient customer had already 
called for the verses. 

“Jiminy!” cried Dan. 
earnings for some of us!"* 

“Yes,” Polly replied, demurely. ‘That's what 
Mrs. O'Toole would have paid me for sixteen 
baby-dresses. Things even themselves ont in the 
long run, don't they, Dan?” As though Polly 
knew anything about “the long run,” by the way ! 

Before Christmas Polly was driving a pretty 
trade, not only in ideas but in sewing. She had 
in all ten dozen pocket-handkerchiefs to mark for 
Christmas customers, besides towels and table- 
linen, sheets and pillow-cases. 

People had found her out, and she had to refuse 
more than one good order for lack of time. But 
needlework alone, quick as she was in doing it, 
would have given her but a meagre income, had 
she not been able to furnish ‘‘also ideas.”’ 

One lady, for instance, came to ask her for an 
idea’’ for a Thanksgiving dinner, and Polly not 
only suggested the idea, but carried it out for her. 
She went about with a big basket to all the 
markets and collected perfect specimens of vege- 
tables with which to make a centrepiece for the 
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Then she picked up her work and began ' 


dispensing healing, as Polly often reminded him. 
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“I’m getting more than I dispense, Polly,’’ he 
would declare in return. “TI feel so well that 
everything is a regular lark !"" 


So Dan made a “lark” of his work, and trotted | 


all day in his capacity of Mercury, little dreaming 
of the wealth that was accumulating for his use; 
while Polly went on with her hoarding, of which 
she made a great secret, and thought of a still 


better time coming. A Fur 
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NOLL’S BEAR-HUNT. 


A Small Boy’s Cold Weather Trip to the Northern Moua- 
tains, and its Consequences. 


| One bright, cold morning in November a boy 
}about ten years of age might have been ‘seen 
raking leaves in the back yard of a handsome 
residence not far from Boston Common. The 
' sturdy little fellow, with curly blonde hair and 


frank blue eyes, worked with a will, whistling a | 


| merry tane meanwhile. 
| He raked the leaves into tidy little heaps, and 
| oceasionally stopped to look at the heaps adwir- 

ingly. Presently he was interrupted by a woman's 
| Voice calling from an upper window : 

“Come, Noll! Come in now, it is time for 

* school.’” 
i 
‘ wish I could finish the yard! 
| to his neat piles of leaves. 
| 
, finish. 


See!" He pointed 


Come in at once.” 


“O mother,” cried the boy, looking up, ‘‘how I | aboard. 


“Yes, dear,” said his mother, “but Brown can | 
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they have a terrible tussle. It aint no uncommon 
thing for the men to have their clo’es all tore off'n 
their backs. They're lucky if they git away with 
whole skins.” 

Noll’s eyes opened wide. All this was very 
fascinating; and when Jed finally declared his 
intention of going up to Hermlock Hollow to 
participate in a bear-hunt, the little boy conld | 
have cried with envy. 

“I wish I conld go, tov,” said Noll. 

“Wal, why don’t ve go, then? Come on up 
with me,” said Jed, in his jocular way. ‘What's 
ter hender? Got both pockets chuckin’ full o' | 
money, I'll bet.’” ' 

“T guess my mother wouldn't let me,” said 
Noll, slowly. ‘And besides, I have to go to; 
school.”” | 

“What of that? Don’t a feller want a vacation | 
once in a while?” ! 

Noll stood for a moment frowning thoughtfully. 
At last he heaved a long sigh. 

“Well, I must be going along,”’ he said. 
you'll have a good time. Good-by!" 

“Good-by !’’ returned Jed; then he called after 
him, “If you should conclude ter go—Lowell | 
Depot, half-past nine to-morrer mornin’ !"" 

Noll’s grown-up brother, of whom he was very | 
fond, was usually called Jack. To him, at lunch- 
time, Noll gave a graphic account of the bear- ! 
hunt as set forth by Jed Davis, and to amuse bis | 
small brother, Jack incautiously told several | 
bear-stories that added to Noll’s desire. Almost | 
unconsciously he began to plan how he could go | 
to Hemlock Hollow with Jed in the morning. 

He lay awake half the night thinking it over. | 
He would borrow Jack's pistol and plenty of 
cartridges. Perhaps he would have to borrow a 
little money, say ten dollars, out of his mother’s 
drawer. She had once told him he might, if in 
sudden need, take what he wanted, and put in 
his promise to pay from his pocket-money. Yes, 
he would do this now. It would be all perfectly 
square, and perhaps he might shoot a bear and 
have bounty money to pay his mother with! 

The next morning, when Noll was ready for 
school, he gave his mother a particularly affec- 
tionate good-by. 

“Why, Nollie, dear, what is the matter?” his 
mother asked, in surprise. ‘Do run along to 
school or you will be late. Are you all nice and ! 
tidy ?”" i 

-“I wonder if she would ask me that if she: 
knew where I am guing ?"’ thouglit Noll. 

He hurried out into the hall and picked up the 
bundle he had hidden there in a dark corner. 
Then he darted back to his room, snatched his 
mother’s photograph from the table. and a 
moment later was in the street. 

When he reached the Lowell Depot Jed was 
not to be seen. This disconcerted Noll, but he 
decided to buy his ticket, thinking that Jed would 
probably come before the train started. But he 
{did not come, and at the last moment Noll got 
He feared that if he waited something 
might put a stop to his going atall. And besides, 
{he reasoned. Jed was sure to come in the after- 
noon or to-morrow. 

Late that day Noll arrived in a village where ‘ 


“Hope 





“I wish I were Brown—then I could work out- he must stop overnight, in order to take the stage 


doors all day 
his rake and obeyed. 
\ 


in her room. ‘I am so tired of going to school, 


{and of brushing my hair and my teeth and my ; 


I wish I were an 
He sees everything 


| shoes and—and everything! 
| errand-boy, like Jed Davis. 
there is going on, and —"’ 
“What a silly little dreamer!'’ said his mother, 
laughing. 
, him a handful of peppermints, and told him to 
, run along or he would be late. But just as he 
, turned to go she caught sight of a handkerchief 
| sticking out of his pocket. 
| «Oliver!? she said, severely. The little boy 
stopped in alarm; she always called him Oliver 
| When she was displeased. 
“Oliver, that’s a nice-looking handkerchief for 
@ young gentleman to carry!" 
Noll hurried up to his room and got a fresh 
| one, then ran down-stairs and off to school. 


| dirty handkerchief!" he grumbled. “TI hate to 
| be a young gentleman, anyway, and I hate— 
| Hello, Jed!’ He had almost run into Jed Davis, 
‘the errand-boy. 

“Hello, Noll!’ returned Jed. 
school? I'm going that way myself. 
seen "bout my uncle in the paper ?’” 


“Going to 
Say, you 


\ breast of his shabby coat, and read to Noll as he 
walked along a short account of a bear-hunt 
| away up in Hemlock Hollow, among the moun- 
| tains of northern Vermont, where Jed was born. 
jas uncle, Gideon Davis, was credited in the 
acconnt with killing a Jarge bear. 

Noll asked many questions, which Jed an- 


swered as from an extensive knowledge of the | 


| subject. 
| “The best way to git a bear,” said Jed, “is to 
set a trap, and when he is ketched shoot him or 
knock him in the head. My Uncle Gideon has 
-got the skins of five or six that he killed that way ; 
got the bounty on ‘em, tov.” 
“Huh!” said Noll. “Anybody could kill a 
bear after he was in a trap.”” 
“That shows how green you be 





* laughed Jed. 


Then she kissed him good-br, Rave | 


“Anybody would think it was a sin to carry a/ 


Jed drew a much crumpled newspaper from the | 


he muttered, as he threw down ; for Hemlock Hollow. In the morning it was 


- snowing fast. He was delighted, and hoped the 


“Oh dear, inother!"’ he said, brushing his hair | stage-coach would be an open one so that he could 


| enjoy the storm. 

It was an open one, and for a while Noll 
; thought it fine; but the keen mountain air cut | 
his face, and soon his tingers and toes ached with 


cold. For twelve long miles he suffered in: 
; Silence. He had all he could do to keep from 
erying. It was a wretched. forlorn little boy that + 


| the burly stage-driver set down on Jed’s Uncle 
Gideon's doorsteps that stormy day. 

At Noll’s timid knock the door opened, and» 
Jed’s Uncle Gideon appeared, with his wife, 
Aunt Sally, close behind him. Uncle Gideon 
was a large man, and had a loud, roaring voice. 

“Great Scott!" he thundered, looking down at | 
| his small visitor. “Who in natur’ be vou? Did 
ye snow down ?” 

“Please. sir, I come from Boston to -to hunt 
; bears,’ faltered Noll. 
| “To hunt bears! How loudly he laughed! 
It seemed to Noll as if they must hear him in 
| Boston. But at this point his wife pushed out 
‘before him. 
| “Gideon Davis.” she said, severely, “be vou 
| a-goin’ ter stand there and let that child perish ? 
| He's half-froze now!” 

“Sure enough! returned Uncle Gideon. 
“Come in, come in, little feller!’ He took him, 
bundle and all, under one arm, and carrying him 
in, set him down beside the kitchen stove. 

“Sally! Sally!" he chuckled, while she took 
| off Noll’s snowy outer garments. ‘Did you hear , 
jhim say what he had come for? Bears! He’ 
wouldn't be more’n a imou'ful for a good-sized 
bear!’ and he laughed louder than ever. 

Aunt Sally meantime was questioning Noll, 
|and her astonishment grew beyond expression, | 
|for it turned out that Jed was not expected. | 
| When his new friends understood the case, and 
| when Noll had become convinced that Jed had 
played a trick upon him, Uncle Gideon looked at 
him shrewdly, smoking meanwhile. 

“Wal, wal!’ he said, at last. “I dunno but 
you'd dew ter tackle a bear. Seem ter have all- 
‘killin’ good grit for a youngster. War from 























“Why, sometimes, after a bear is ketched, he will | Boston—alone—and in this weather!" 


drag the trap for miles, the hunter follerin’ the | 
‘track, and at last he generally shows fight, and around the place. There was a bed in one corner for a few minutes. But oh, how 





After dinner Noll, now quite warin, looked ; 


of the kitchen, and in another corn 
fashioned clock inside which he was sure he on; 
stand. A cupboard was full of bright |, 
crockery and other showy ware. In front y a 
old-fashioned fireplace, with a great blac ' 


‘leg; he’s draggin’ the trap 


| Come on, Uncle Gideon!” 


“he said, 


NOVEMBER 15, 1, 


er a tall, oy 


hanging on a book in the centre, stood an < 
nary cooking-stove. 
Everything was strange and interesting to \,, 


When he wanted to wash, Aunt Sally condur 


him through the shed to a long wooden tray, 
into which the water trickled continually from 3 


little spout, making a pleasant sound. 


Abont seven o’clock in the evening when \,, 
began to yawn and rub his eyes, Aunt sy. 


opened the door into the ‘‘fore-room™ where 3 


had laid a great feather-bed on the floor 4; 
covered it with blankets and comforters. 

“Come, little wan,” she said, “I guess von 
tired and sleepy; I hope you'll rest well, 
your prayers and ask God to fo: 
done anything wrong. I’m ‘fraid your moths, 
worried ter death about ve.” 

“Ob no, I guess not,” said Noll, quickis, | 
left a note telling her where I'd gone. That's 1), 
way my brother Jack did once when he wen 
away in a hurry, and she never worried ais 
him at all.” 

Aunt Sally's smile at this made him fel ve 
uneasy. After she left bim he could uot sk 
Was it possible that his mother would wom 
Had he done so very, very wrong? 

He tossed in bed a long tine, then got up an: 
sat at the window. The storm was over. A fui 
moon shining on the wide, snowy, Tolling tiel). 
seemed to be gazing directly and reproachfallr a: 
Noll. He knelt down in the moonlight, an; 
repeated his simple evening prayer, adding: 

“And dear God, do please forgive me tu: 
running away, and don't let my mother tc 
unhappy about me.” 

Then he got back into the puffy feather-bed an! 
was soon fast asleep. 

“Wal, bub,” said Uncle Gideon, at the bral. 
fast-table as he poured his tea into bis sancer ani 
twinkled at Noll. «‘Seein’ you've come war 9) 
here bear-huntin’, it would be ruther rough t: 
disapp’int ye, wouldn’t it? And seein’ you deat 
lay out ter stay with us long—that is, not rer 
long —I guess you'n me‘ll have ter go tear 
huntin’—wal, say ter-day."’ 

“Now, Gideon, aint you ashamed!" rms 
strated Aunt Sally, helping Noll to a great sir 
of honey; “you know he can't go to no tes 
hunt.” 

“He's goin’ with me this mornin’,” said Cu 
Gideon, decidedly. ‘You'll put as ap a biter 
eat, and we'll start right off after breakfast-l-. 
bub!" poking Noll in the ribs hilarionsls, 

Noll jumped up at once. «I’m ready, sir” 
cried. “Oh, am I really going to hunt tea: 
to-day!" ‘Then he remembered his mannen 39 
said, Please, Aunt Sally, will you exens m. 
and I'll go and get my pistol.” 

“Oh, wal, I guess you won't want no pot 
ter-day,” said Uncle Gideon, drolly. “Misti 
tumble over it and git hurt, ve know; 'n" beskie, 
you'll hafter carry the dinner-basket.” 

For a moment Noll felt much chagrined at i» 
idea of leaving his pistol behind, bnt be sid 
nothing. He was glad to go on any terms. 
when he had been well wrapped ap br Au 
Sally, and the basket was ready, he took it cher 
fully and trotted off beside Uncle Gideon. 

“I tell ye what, bub, you come jest in te 
nick 0° time,” remarked Uncle Gideon. “Pritr 
soon the bears’ll be goin’ ter bed, for the winter 
Season's settin’ in mncommon early—thouzk | 
doubt if this snow stays." 

“Do the bears sleep all winter?” 
wonderingly. 

“Yes, as soon as cold weather fairly st 
they go into caves, or into holes under big tes, 
and there they lay till spring. But ther gainers 
git fat as butter, fust; eat all the nmts ther om, 




















asked Nvil, 


‘ye know. Yender holler is a master place fr 


beechnuts, and so I sot the trap down there.” 
“Oh! cried Noll. «Ido hope we still fins 

dear in the trap!” 
But when they reached the great beech mer 

which Uncle Gideon had left the trap, the (3 


‘was gone. Uncle Gideon chuckled as he looked 


at some queer zigzag tracks in the snow. 
“Ho! ho! I guess he’s ketched br one 


bind 


Jed said it would Ie 
And now 
al 


“That's just the way 
Noll shonted, clapping his hands. “An | 
let's go after him, and knock him in the 


sn. eSaye 


“Easy, easy,” laughed Uncle Gideon ‘a tr 


your breath ter tramp on; no knowin 
we'll have ter go." 

They followed the trail a 
miles Noll thought, for he t 3 
By and by Uncle Gideon noticed his 
and lagging steps. 

“T guess you'll have to take a res 
anxiously. “But I hate ter 
wherever the hear is, he’s probably 5 
‘n’ farther away every minute. But | 
hadn't orter brought you along.” 

He looked at Noll, shook his head 
and then said: ‘is 

“T tell you what—s'posi i you st down on ee 
stuinp and rest, and I'll climb that Vig . The 
see vender, and take a good look aronne, 
country’s kinder open hereabouts, and me 
can see the bear draggin’ along somerher il 

After Uncle Gideon left him, Noll sat qu ' 


long distance—ma" 
hecane very tired. 
pale fue 


t, young one,” 
se up, 0" 
in’ farther 


ees | 





anbivoas 


poe 1 





tired he 
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Why not lie down somewhere and rest? He began | idea from inventories of the period that have | comfortable appliances. Henry Field had “one |The smoke of juniper is in great request 


looking around for a place. He must not go far come down to us. We have, for instance, such aj bed-covering of yellow and green’ among his with us at Oxford, to sweeten our chambers.” 


away. He meant to keep an eye on the stump | 
where Uncle Gideon had left him sitting. 
But soon he forgot, and when he spied what he | 





was nowhere in sight. ; 
The place that Noll found was a sort of cave or 
hollow between two cleft rocks, whose slanting 


sides met overhead in a pointed roof. The opening \the house,—often occupying the whole of the, stuff in old tir 
was large enough for Noll to get through com- | ground floor,—and the parlor, or sitting-room, | four 


fortably. Inside was an accumulation of dry 


list of the household equipment of Richard Arden, | 
Shakespeare's maternal grandfather, who was a! 


household good. 
Kitchen utensils and table-ware had likewise 





From the correspondence of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury with Lord Burleigh, during the confinement 


Wealthy farmer; and another list of such property improved within the memory of the old inhabi- jof Mary Queen of Scots at Sheffield Castle, in 
thought a capital resting-place, be did not realize belonging to Henry Field, tanner, a neighbor and tant, though still rude and simple enough. | 1572, we learn that she was to be removed for tive 
that he had wandered far, and that the big pine friend of John Shakespeare, who was his chief; Harrison notes “the exchange of treen [wooden] | or six days, ‘to cleanse her chambers, being kept 


executor. 
From these and similar inventories we find that | 
the only furniture in the hall, or main room of 


when there was one, consisted of two or three j 


silver or tin.”* 
He adds: ¢ 





io common were all sorts of treen 
» that a man should hardly find 
pieces of pewter—of which one was 
peradventure a salt—in a good farmer’s house; 





leaves and twigs—-just the thing for a bed. He, chairs, a few joint-stools,—that is, stools made of | but now they had plenty of pewter, with perhaps 
crept in, lay down, and found it so comfortable | wood jointed or fitted together, as distinguished | a silver bowl and salt-cellar, and a dozen silver 


that he soon fell asleep. 

Noll could not have slept many minutes when , 
he was suddenly awakened, and there at the 
entrance of the cave stood an enormous black 
bear! He merely grunted at first, but as Noll 
started up with a cry of fear, he growled in a way 
that made the child's heart stand still. 

Oh, where was Uncle Gideon! Should he call? 
No, if he did, the monster would spring upon him 
instantly. What should he do! Noll gave one 
thonght of anguish to his nother and Jack, one 
helpless, silent appeal to God, then closed his eyes. 
But what? Was another bear coming ? 

“Lay down, bub! Lay flat on your back!" 
came in quick, sharp tones from Uncle Gideon 
outside, and Noll instinctively obeyed. 

Crack ! went Uncle Gideon’s rifle, and the bear 
fell with a snort, shot throngh the brain. 

“Oh! oh!" cried Noll, ‘we've killed the bear. 
Uncle Gideon!" 

As Noll and Uncle Gideon caine in sight of the 
house on their return, brother Jack ran forward 
to meet them, for he had started for Hemlock 
Hollow as soon as Noll’s absence was known. 

After supper, as Noll and Jack sat together in 
the kitchen, Noll suddenly turned to his brother. 

“Jack,” he said, “I want to tell you how 
awfully sorry I am because I ran away and made 
you and mother so much trouble." 

Here he stopped in doubt. What more should 
he say? He was sorry, but he conld not help 
being glad to have participated in a real bear- 
hunt. He repeated, ‘Jack, I’m awfully sorry, 
but—"’ and stopped again. 

Jack smiled and took him on his knee. ‘But 
you are glad the bear didn’t eat you,” he said, 
and Noll knew he was understood. i 

Noll is a grown-up man now, but seldom a 
winter passes that he does not send some gift to 
Uncle Gideon and Aunt Sally, in remembrance of 
their kindness to a foolish, little runaway boy. 


Bette C. Gre 
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SHAKESPEARE, THE BOY. 
By Professor W. J. Rolfe. 


In Four Parts.—Part III. 


His Life at Home.—The Plain Foed and Plain Living 
of the Time. — Some ‘ Luxuries.” 


‘The house in Henley Street in which William 
Shakespeare was probably born and spent his 
early years has undergone many changes; but, 
as carefully restored in recent years and reverently 
preserved for a national memorial of the poet, its | 
appearance now is doubtless not materially 
different from what it was in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. 

There are a few houses of the same period 
and the same class still standing in Stratford 
and its vicinity which, according to the highest 
antiquarian authority, are almost unaltered from 
their original form and finish. Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps mentions one in particular in the Rother ' 
Market, “the main features of which are certainly | 
in their original state,’ and the sketches of the 
interior given by him closely resemble those of 
the Shakespeare house. 

There was little of what we should regard as 
comfort in these picturesque old houses, with | 
their great black beams checkering the outer 
walls into squares, their small, many- 
paned windows, their low ceilings and 
rude interior woodwork, their poor 
and scanty furuiture. 

Chimneys had but just come into 
general use in England, and though 
John Shakespeare’s house had one, 
the dwellings of many of his neighbors 
were still unprovided with them. In 
1582, when William was eighteen years 
old, an order was passed by the town 
council that “Walter Hill, dwelling 
in Rother Market, and all the other 
inhabitants of the borough, shall, 
before St. James's day, 30th April, 
make sufficient chimneys,” under pain 
of @ fine of ten shillings. 

This was intended as a precaution 
against fires, the frequent occurrence 














of which in former years had been mainly due 
to the absence of chimneys. 

William Harrison, in 1577, referring to things 
n England that had been ‘‘marvellously changed 
within the memory of old people,” includes “the 
multitude of chimneys lately erected, whereas in 
their young days there were not above two or 
three, if so many, in most uplandish towns of 
the r n, but each one made his fire against a 
reredos in the hall, where he dined and dressed 
his meat. 

Of the furniture in these old houses we get an 


plainest construction, and possibly one or more 
“painted cloths” hung on the walls. 





Shakespeare's House. 


‘These painted cloths were cheap substitutes for 
the tapestries with which great mansions were , 
adorned, and they were often found in the) 
cottages of the poor. The paintings were generally 
crude representations of Biblical stories, together | 
with maxims or mottoes, which were sometimes on | 
scrolls, or “labels,” proceeding from the mouths | 
of the characters. 

Shakespeare refers tu these cloths several times; 


"for instance, in ‘As You Like It,’’ where Jaques 


says to Orlando: ‘You are full of pretty answers ; 
have yon not been acquainted with goldsmiths’ 
wives and conned them out of rings ?"’—referring | 
to the mottoes, or “‘posies,"’ as they were called, 
often inscribed in finger-rings. Orlando replies: 
“Not so; but I answer you right painted cloth, 
from whence you have studied your questions.” 

Falstaff, in the First Part of “King Henry 
IV.,” says that his recruits are ‘ragged as 
Lazarus in the painted cloth.” 

In an anonymous play, “No Whipping nor 
Tripping,” printed in 1601, we find this passage : 

Read what is written on the painted cloth: 

Do no man wrong; be good unto the poo 
he maggot, and the 

And ever have an eye unto the door, ete. 

When carpets are mentioned in these invento- 
ries, they are coverings for the tables, not for the 
floors, which, even in kings’ palaces, were strewn 
with rushes. Grumio, in ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew," sees ‘‘the carpets laid’ for supper on his 
master’s return home. A Stratford inventory of 
1590 mentions ‘‘a carpet for a table."” 

Carpets were also used for window-seats, but | 
were seldom placed on the floor except to kneel © 
upon, or for other special purposes. 

The bedroom furniture was equally rude and 
scanty, though better than it had been when the 
old folk of the tine were young. Harrison says: | 
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Room in the Shakespeare House. 





















“Our fathers, and we ourselves, have lien full 
oft upon straw pallets covered only with a sheet, 
under coverlets made of dagswain or hopharlots 
{coarse, rough cloths], and a good round log 
under their heads i d of a bolster. If it 
were that our fath or good man of the house 
had a mattress or flock and thereto a 

chaff to rest his head upon, he thought h 

be as lodged as the lord of the town, so well 








were they cc 
But 


with 


tentec 


feather beds had now 


sheets, 


come into use, 


pillows and “flaxen and other 


it. 


‘from those more rudely made,—a table of the | spoons. 


The table linen was hempen for common use, 
bot flaxen for special occasions, and the napkins 


were of the same materials. These 

napkins, towels, as tley were 

sometimes called, were for wiping the 

hands after eating with the fingers, forks 

being as yet unknown in England 

except as a curiosity. Elizabeth is the first royal 

personage in the country who is known to have 

had a fork, and it is doubtful whether she used 

It was not until the middle of the seventeenth 

century that forks were used even by the higher 

classes, and silver forks were not introduced until 
about 1814. 

Thomas Coryatt, in his ‘‘Crudities,"’ published 
in 1611, only five years before Shakespeare died, 
gives an account of the use of forks in Italy, 
where they appear tu have been invented in the 
fifteenth century. He says: 

“The Italian, and also most strangers, do always 
at their meals use a little fork when they do cut 
their meat. 
they hold in one hand, they cut the meat out 
of the dish, they fasten the fork, which they hold 
in their other hand, upon the same dish; so that 
whosoever he be that, sitting in the company of 
others at meals, should inadvisedly touch the dish 


or 


of meat with his fingers, from which all the table’ 


do cut, he will give occasion of offence unto the 
company, as having transgressed the laws of good 
manners.” 

Coryatt adds that he himself “thought good to 
imitate the Italian fashion by this forked cutting 
of meat,” not only while he was in Italy, but 
after he came home to England, where, however, 
he was sometimes ‘‘quipped”’ for what his friends 
regarded as a foreign affectation. 


The dramatists of the time also refer contempt- | 


nously to “your fork-carving traveller ;”" and one 
clergyman preached against the use of forks, “as 
being an insult to Providence not to touch one’s 


, Meat with one’s fingers" 


Towels, except for taple use, are rarely noticed 
in inventories of the period, and when mentioned 
are specified as ‘washing towels.” Neither are 
wash-basins often referred to, except 
in lists of articles used by barbers. 

Bullein, in his “Government of 
Health,” published about 1558, says: 
“Plain people in the country use sel- 
dom times to wash their hands, as 
appeareth by their filthiness, and as 
very few times comb their heads.”” 

Their betters were none too partic- 
nlar in these matters, and in personal 
cleanliness generally. Baths are sel- 
dom referred to in writings of the 
time, except for the treatment of 
certain diseases. 

Reference has already been made 
to the use of rushes for covering floors. 
[It was thought to be a piece of 
unnecessary luxury on the part of 
Wolsey when he caused the rushes 








at Hampton Court to be changed every day 

From a letter of Erasmus to Doctor Francis, 
Wolsey's physician, it would appear that the 
lowest layer of rushes—the top only being 
renew was sometimes unchanged for years, 
the letter says “twenty vears, which seems 
hardly credible,—becoming a receptacle for beer, 
grease, fragments of victuals and other organic 
matters. 

Perfumes were used for neutralizing the foul 
odors that resulted from this filthine: Burton, 
in his ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,"’ 1621, says 


For while with their knife, which: 


| platters into pewter, and wooden spoons into | very uncleanly.”” 


|. The food of the common people was better then 
| in some respects than it is nowadays, and better 
| than it was in Continental countries. Harrison 
i says that whereas what he calls ‘‘white meats’’— 
milk, butter and cheese—were in old times the 
food of the upper classes, they were in his time 
} *tonly eaten by the poor,” while all other classes 
ate flesh, fish and “wild and tame fowls.” 
| Wheaten bread, however, was little known 
jexcept to the rich, the bread of the poor being 
made of rye or barley, and in times of scarcity of 
beans, oats and even acorns. 

Tea and coffee had not yet been introduced into 
England, but wine was abypdant and cheap. It 
is rather surprising to learn that from twenty to 
thirty thonsand tuns of home-grown wine were 
then made in the country. 

Of foreign wines, thirty kinds of strung and 
fifty-six of light were to be had in London. The 
price ranged froin eightpence to a shilling o 
gallon. The drink of the common people, how- 
ever, was beer, which was generally home-brewed 
and cheap withal. 

Harrison, who was a country clergyman with 
forty pounds a year, tells how his good wife 
brewed two hundred gallons ata cost of twenty 
shillings, or less than three halfpence a gallon. 
When nobody drank water, and the only substi- 
tute for malt liquors was milk, the consumption 
of beer was of course enormous. 

The meals were buttwoaday. Harrison say: 
“Heretofore there hath been much more time 
spent in eating and drinking than commonly is 
in these days, for whereas of old we had break- 
fasts in the forenoon, beverages or nuntions 
[luncheons] after dinner, and thereto rear-suppers 
[late or second suppers] generally when it was 

| time to go to rest, now these odd repasts—thanked 
be God—are very well left, and each one in 
manner—except here and there some young, 
hungry stomach that cannot fast till dinner-time— 
‘contenteth himself with dinner and supper only.” 
|; Of the times of meals he says: “With us the 
| nobility, gentry and students do ordinarily ‘go to 
dinner at eleven before noon, and to supper at 
five, or between five and six at afternoon. The 
merchants dine and sup seldom before twelve at 
|noon and six at night, especially in London. 
The husbandmen dine also at high noon, as they 
call it, and sup at seven or eight; but out of the 
term in our universities the scholars dine at ten. 

As for the poorest sort, they generally dine and 
| sup when they may, so that to talk of their order 

of repast it were but needless matter.” 

\ Rising at four or five in the morning, as was 
| the custom with the common people, and going 
until ten or even noon without food, must have 
been hard for other than the ‘“‘young, hungry 
stomachs” of which Harrison speaks so contempt- 
uously. 

In the sixteenth century children of the middle 
and upper classes were strictly brought up. The 
“Books of Nurture,” published at that time, give 
minute directions for the behavior of boys like 
William at home, at school, at church and else- 
where. These manuals were generally in dogyerel 
verse, and several of them have been edited by 
Dr. F. J. Furnivall for the Early English ‘Text 
Society. 

Among them is one by Francis Seager, pub- 
lished in London in 1557, entitled “The Schoole 
of Vertue, and booke of good Nourture for 
Chyldren and youth to learne their dutie by.” 
Another is “The Boke of Nurture, or Schoole of 
good maners for men, servants and children,” 
compiled by Hugh Rhodes, of which at least five 
‘ editions were printed between 1554 and 1557. 

The ‘Schoole of Vertue’ begins thus, the 
spelling veing modernized : 


First in the morning when thou dost awake 
To God for his grace thy petition then make ; 
' This prayer following use daily to xay, 
i Thy heart fting up; thus begin to pray: 


| A prayer of eighteen lines follows, with direc- 
+ tions to repeat the Lord’s Prayer after it. Then 
| come rules “chow to order thy self when thou 
risest, and in apparelling thy body.’" 

The child is to rise early, dress carefully, 
washing hig hands and combing his head. When 


\ 
he goes down-stairs he is to salute the family : 


! Down from thy chamber when thou shalt go, 
} Thy parents salute thou, and the family also.”" 


Elsewhere, politeness out-of-doors is enjoined : 


| “Be free of cap [taking it off to his elders] and 
full of courtesy 

At meals hig first duty is to wait apon his 
parents, after saying this grace 








Give thanks to God with 
For that shall be set on 
And he not carefn! what 
To each thing living the 
food He will not s 
But will you feed, foster, and eli 
Take well in worth what He hath 
time be therewith content, 
Praising God, 
















He 


rood may it do 


is then to make low courtesy, 





you!"? and if he i 








he is to bring the food to the table. 

In tilling the dishes he must take care not to get 
them so full as to spill anything on his parents 
clothes. He is to have spare trenchers and ng is 
eady for guests, to see that all are supplied with 





and that th 








baskets or vessels into which bones are thrown— 
ure often emptied. 

When the course of meat is over he is to clear 
the table, cover the salt, put the dirty trenchers 
and napkins into a voider, sweep the crumbs into 
another, place a clean trencher before each person, 
and set on “cheese with fruit, with biscuits or 
caraways” [comfits containing caraway seeds, 
which were considered favorable to digestion, and 
according to a writer on health, in 1595, ‘surely 
very good for students”], aleo wine, “if any there 
were,” or beer. 

The meal ended, he is to remove the cloth, 
turning in each side and folding it up carefully ; “a 
clean towel then on the table to spread,” and bring 
basin and ewer for washing the hands. He now 
clears the table again, and when the company rise, 
he must not “forget his duty.” “Before the table 
make thou low curtsy.”” 

The boy can now eat his own dinner, and equally 
minute directions are given as to his behavior 
while doing it. He is not to break his bread, but 
“cut it fair,” not to fill his spoon too full of soup, 
nor his mouth too full of meat— 


Not smacking thygips a8 common! 
Nor gnawing the®ones as It were dogs. 
Such rudeness abhor, such beastliness tly. 
At the table behave thyself mannerly. 


He must keep his fingers clean with a napkin, 
wipe his mouth before drinking, and be temperate 
in eating—‘For ‘measure is treasure,’ the proverb 
doth say.” 

Space would fail to quote from the directions 
“how to behave thy self in talking with any man”— 
very minute and specific, even to keeping ‘the 
body upright, thy feet just together, thy hands in 
like plight,” and so on—or “how to order thy self 
being sent of message”—rules that would form a 
good code for modern messenger-boys—or the 
admonitions ‘against the horrible vice of swear. 
ing,” and “filuhy talking,” and “lying.” All are 
sound and sensible, though quaintly put. 





do hogs. 
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HOW TO GROW PLANTS IN THE HOUSE. 


In Three Parts.— Part ILI. 


BY PROFESSOR B. M. WATSON, JR., 
Bussey Institution, Harvard University. 


What to Select.—Small Trees and Foliage Plants. — 
Floweriag Plants.— What Treatment they Require. 





There is much to say of the selection of plants, 
not only about what kinds should be chosen, but 
also, it will be seen, as to the varying treatment 
required by different varieties. 

In the first place, as it seems to me, the best plan 
for satisfactory results with house plants should 
be to select a certain number of those most likely 
to thrive under the disadvantages with which they 
must contend, namely, heat, dust, insects and lack 
of moisture. We find such among the palms, 
rubber-trees, dracwnas and their allies, and among 
ferns. They will not bloom, but they will make a 
beautiful mags of green, into which flowering 
plants can be introduced from time to time. 

In other words, let the general plan be a collec. 
tion of foliage plants corresponding to the grass 
and trees in summer out-of-doors. Then buy, if 
you cannot grow, plants in bloom fostead of cut 
flowers; let these be your winter flower-garden. 

In this country the demand for potted plants in 
bloom is small, but the growers would readily 
respond to any such call, and the prices would be 
within the reach of all. Even now they are no 
more expensive than cut flowers, if you can go toa 
greenhouse instead of a flower store. Plants are 
really much cheaper, for while cut flowers, say 
chrysanthemums, would last a week, the flowering 
plant might last a month. The difference is some- 
times even greater; much depends upon the care 
bestowed. 

Some flowering plants can be grown in the house, 
but when we come to them I shall advise that they 
be kept out of the living-rooms until they show 
their flowers. The regular occupants of the parlor, 
dining-room and library must give pleasure by 
their form and foliage. 

Perhaps the india-rubber tree deserves notice 
first. Its proper name is Ficus elastica. It is a 
native of the tropics,—the East Indies,—and was 
introduced into cultivation in the early part of the 
present century. It is a fig, and occasionally, on 
well-grown plants, can be seen the curious little 
green fruits, which seldom mature. Its beauty 
lies in its flne habit of growth, and its large, bright. 
glossy green Icaves. 

It can be grown as a single stem, well clothed 
with leaves from the pot until it touches the 
ceiling; then, if so desired, the upper half may be 
cut off, and for years it can be grown as a 
branching plant with a round-headed top, almost 
as if it were a different kind of tree. 

It {s so tough that, provided the sof! does not 
become dry, it will succeed in almost any situation 
in the house. A window is the best place, but it 
will grow in a corner of the room, or in an entry, 
far away from direct light. I know one tall plant 
which stands at the foot of the stairs in a hall, 
carrying its head up Into the second story, where 
it is encouraged to branch, and so a large and fine 
specimen is obtained. 

In summer these plants should be kept on the 
plazza, or plunged in the ground. Shade or sun. 
shine make no difference, if the plants be well 
watered; water in abundance they must have, 
otherwise the leaves drop off. They are hard to 
kill, but care in watering makes the difference 
between good and poor specimens. 

When they become too tall or broad for the room, 
they may be cut back—that is, the top or side 
branches removed with the knife. This should be 
done in spring, just before growth begins, when 
the new leaves at the end of the branches begin to 
open. If you have a large plant, say six or seven 
feet high, and healthy, you can make rubber on a 
small scale. Prick the stem near the base with a 
needle; a white gum will exude which, if warmed 
by rubbing between the fingers, will soon change 
Into rubber, as is shown by Its elasticity. 

The banian-tree, another species of fig, can also 
be grown in the house. It has smaller leaves, and 
more compact growth than the rubber-tree. In 


| leaves are pushing forth. 
| dryness fs apt to retard growth. 
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the greenhouse It sometimes shows ite curious 
aérial roots. Almost all the evergreen species of | 
this genus are good house plants, but they are not | 
all easily obtained. 

Palms rank next in importance. First, for our 
purpose, in this large family come the fan palms, 
Livistona sinensis—the reader must suffer the 
Latin names; by these only can plants be surely 
identified. Nevertheless, I shall give the common 
names when there are any. 

This palm has the large leaves with which you 
are famillar in the palm-leaf fan, but not of the 
same color. When alive they are bright green and 
glossy. Young plants in six-inch pots are good to 
begin with, and may be kept a long time, shifting | 
Into larger pots every year or two as they Increase | 
in size. Be careful not to use tvo large a pot, 
however; do not make the change until the old one 
is full of roots. 

Other good fan palms with more deeply divided 
leaves are Conypha australis, Chamerops excelsa 
and Chamerops Fortunii. I do not know any 
common name for the first two, but the last fs 
called the Chusun palm. All are fine plants, and 
easily resist the vicissitudes of Iife In dwelling. 
houses. 

The date palm grows well indoors, but does not 
make so handsome a plant ae some of its near 
relations. There are no common names, but 
Phenix reclinuta and Phaniz rupicolor are both 
worthy a high place on our list, and make a 
pleasing contrast to the fan palms. Unlike these, 
the leaves are long, and divided like a feather; | 
pinnate Is the technical term, while the fan palm 
would be called palmate, from the resemblance of 
the form of the leaf to the hand. 

Seaforthia elegans, Cocos Weddeliana, a variety of 
the cocoanut palm, Areca rubra and others might 
be added to the list, but they are more expensive 
and less easy to manage. The fan palms and date 
palms are best for beginners. 

The sago palm is not really a palm, but a cycad. 
It is an excellent house plant, making a fine spread 
of graceful, pinnate leaves. It is easily cared for, 
if a little extra attention is bestowed when the new 
At that time extreme 





Young plants make the best appearance if placed 
upon a stand; but the older specimens, when large 
enough to grow In a tub, look better standing on 
the floor. 

There are two plants similar to palms in general 
appearance, which are admirable house plants. 
They have no English names, but one is Curculigo 
recurvata, the other Aspidistra lurida. They not 
only look Hke palms, but should be treated in 
much the same way. They grow more rapidly, 
and therefore need shifting into larger pots more 
frequently. Unlike the palms, both these plants 
may bloom in the house, when growing in seven or 
eight.inch pots, when they are three or four years 
old. 

The flowers are not showy, but may be interest- 
ing. The curculigo has yellow flowers—a little 
curved spike, hence the name recurvata—just 
above the ground. The aspidisfra flowers just 
under -the surface of the soil; it requires sharp 
eyes to see this, but the bloom is not small, and of 
8 peculiar dull red or purple color, from which the 
name lurida comes. Both bloom in February or 
March with ordinary treatment. 

The dracenas and cordylines are plants with a 
tuft of long, lily-like leaves on the top of a stiff 
stem, which lengthens with increasing age. They 
are not so good as the other plants named above, 
but they serve to make a pleasant variety. The 
same can be said of century plants, of which there 
are many species and varieties. All thrive in hot, 
dry rooms. 

So, too, do many kinds of cactus; and from these 
we may expect flowers. But they lack the charm 
of follage, nor are they graceful; and being 
covered with prickles, are rough to handle. The 
century plants and cactuses will withstand neglect, 
which few plants will, in their regular water 
supply; they will do without water for days. In 
fact, it 1s better to water them once a week Instead 
of once a day, unless the room is very warm, or 
unless they are growing. 

Several ferns succeed in the house. One, the 
sword fern, is now common, and sometimes fine 


specimens are seen with fronds, or leaves, a yard | 


or more in length drooping gracefully outward 
from the centre of the plant. Like the india-rubber 
tree, this will grow away from the light. The 
window is the best position for it, but it thrives 
where direct sunshine never reaches it. 

The malden-hair ferns are more difficult to 
manage, but good plants are not infrequently 
found in houses. They need more care in water. 
ing, and must be kept clear of insects. It is well 
to know that in all ferns the fronds naturally turn 
yellow, and die when their growth is completed. 
It is never advisable, however, to cut off all the 


i leaves at once. The growth is gradual, so is the | 


decay; so, too, should be the removal of the drying 





Foliage plants which can be grown, but with 
which more care ts required, are Grevillia robusta ; 
Pandanus utilis, the screw pine; Phormium tenaz, 
the New Zealand flax; Papyrus antiquorum, the 
papyrus of ancient Egypt; some bamboos, and 
various kinds of Pittosporum. 

The English ivy is the best vine for the house. 
It should be well established in a pot in spring, and 
allowed to grow in the open alr all summer, trained 
to a stake or over a trellis. Before cold weather 
comes, if possible before the furnace fires are 
lighted, bring it into the house, and put where you 
please. It will grow trained over the window, or 
over a picture on the opposite side of the room. 
All the care needed is plenty of water and a little 
cleaning, say once a month, to keep it free from 
dust and insects. If the seale comes, unless 
checked Immediately tt is very hard to clean; it is 
better, perhaps, to throw away the plants and 
begin anew. 

Other good vines are the German ivy, Madeira 





| vine and nasturtiums; but these must have more | 


light, and the last named will succeed only in very 
sunny windows in a fairly cool room. 

Among plants which combine flowers and foliage 
may be named Daphne odora, Laurustinus, Olea 


COMPANION. | 


kerosene and furnaces were introduced; in other 
words, the rooms were much cooler, and the air 
more moist. We can grow them ourselves, but 
they must be kept in the entries or in the unoccu- | 
pied bedrooms, where the temperature 1s lower gr 
fresh alr more abundant. They may be brought 
Into the living-rooms when in bloom, but their stay 
must be short. After they have flowered, put 
them back in the cool rooms, in which they thrive 
best. 

The Indian azaleas also are good flowering 
house plants, If the above advice is followed. It 1s 
hardly possible to grow them in the parlor or 
dining-room, but up-stairs, say in an attic, which 
the frost never enters, they may be kept from 
October until February, or later; then, when the 
flowers begin to show color, bring them Into the 
parlor, and for a week or two they will be a blaze 
of beauty. 

After the flowers perish, carry the plants back, 
and keep them cool until the weather in May and 
Jung allows you to keep them out-of-doors. No 
success can be obtained with them without careful 
watering. 

Flowering plants which may be introduced from 
time to time, but which cannot be easily grown in 
the house, are chrysanthemums in the autumn 
and early winter, followed by cyclamen, Roman 
hyacinth, paper-white narciesus, lily of the valley 
and canary broom or cytisus. 

Begonias and cat!las are both flowering and 
foliage plants, and may be kept all winter with a 
ttle extra care in watering; both like warmth, but 
they must have a moist atmosphere to do well. 
For plentiful flowers, they require also direct 
sunlight. 

Late autumn and early winter are the seasons 
poorest in blossoms. As the days lengthen, the 
variety of flowering plants possible to obtain 
becomes more numerous.  Primroses, violets, 
freesias, txias, alllums, fuchsias, mahernias, helio- 
tropes can be added to our Het, and Dutch bulbs of 
many sorts can be procured. 

Dutch bulbs, hyacinths, tulips, narcissus and 
crocus can be grown at home without much trouble. 
The story isa simple one, but too long to tell now. 
With the aid of a cool cellar or a cold frame, the 
windows filled with the foliage plants named above 
may be turned into a gay mass of bright bloom. 

One word more of caution. There is always a& 
temptation, just before the carly frost in autumn, 
to take up plants which have been growing in the 
garden beds all summer. The common scarlet 
geranium offers a good example of what not to do 
here. 

Plants need a period of rest. The hardy trees 
and shrubs rest all winter long, compelled by cold 
weather. If you dig up your gerantum, put it ina 
pot and place it ina growing temperature, you do 
not give it this opportunity to He dormant for a 
time. You expect too much, namely, that the 
plant which has been growing all summer shall 
now grow all winter. The fact that successful 
growth follows sometimes does not alter the case. 

The better way is to grow another set of plants 
| in pots all summer: the florist’s expression ts, ‘to 
, half-starve them during the hot weather.” He 
| keeps them in amall pots, gives them just water 
enough to prevent serious injury, and repots them 
in September and October, at the same time 
bringing them {nto the genial atmosphere of his 
greenhouse. 

The plants have really rested during what fs, in 
most cases, the growing scason; but owing to this 
treatment, they are prepared to make good growth 
during the winter, when naturally they would be 
atrest. The amateur should follow the professional 
exampie. 
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SOPHRONY’S SQUASHES. 


How an untimely Frost warmed two Hearts. 


Miss Abigail Hooper put on both pairs of glasses 
—she always used two pairs to determine the 
temperature—and went to the door. The bright 
October day was waning, it was very still, and the 
air was crisp and keen. 

“There's going to be a heavy frost,” said Miss 
Abigail to herself, “or I’m mistaken. We'll catch 
it hard here in the hollow. There’s my tomatoes 
and grapes and squashes all out. I shal have to 
fly round, that’s a fact.” 

Suiting the action to the word, she put on her 
hood and shawl and went to work vigorously. 
The tomatoes were soon picked, and ranged in a 
gay red and green and yeilow row on the sills of 
the shed windows. Then she tugged out all the 
old coverings she could Qnd, to protect the grapes 
and squashes. 

While she was at work, Seth Benton leaned over 
the fence and watched her. : 

“Jack Frost don't ketch you a-nappin’, hey, 
Miss Abigail? I told my wife to kiver things up 
to-night, if she wanted to save ’em. Sh’d think 
you'd be lonesome, seein’ as how you can’t see no 
light from your house but Miss Sophrony’s, and 
she bein’ gone.” 

“Didn't know she was gone,” said Miss Abigail, 
shortly, drawing a meal-bag, like a nighteap, over 
a big round squash. 

“Bless me!” said Seth, with a gleam of interest 
in his eyes; “didn’t you know that her brother 
Joseph, that lives down in Schvoduc, was took 
with inflammatory rheumatiz the worst way, and 
Miss Sophrony was sent for day before yesterday? 
I know you two don’t hitch hosses together now, 
| but I eupposed you'd heard that.” 
| Miss Abigail manifested no interest in this piece 
‘of intelligence, and Seth, a little piqued, soon 
moved on. 

At last the long, cold task was completed. Miss 

Abigail went In, Med her stove with wood till the 
fire crackled and roared cheerily in her little 
kitchen, and had her tea. Then she sat down to 
her evening knitting. 
; How glad she was that her garden treasures 
were safe! Her face grew hard as she thought of 
Miss Sophronta's garden, among whose squashes 
Jack Frost would revel that night. 

There were bitter feclings between Miss Sophro- 
nia and Miss Abigail. Until recently they had 








JSragransandoleander. These are the old-fashioned 





plants which our grandmothers grew before gas.) had grown up beside each other, each helping to | 
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bear the other’s surrows, each sharing the oth;;, 
joys. And when, later, the other members of ;,, 
two families had died, or had gone away wy ty, 
new homes, the two lonely, undemonsn:,, 
women came to be very much to each other, 

It was a slight thing which caused the tr 
between them—a word carelessly spoken }; 
about the other, and carried to her, changed ay 
exaggerated, by & gossiping neighbor. It miyg 
easily have been settled at first, but many 1 
“friend” was ready to add fuel to the fins 
already kindled, until at last the lifelong tries, 
passed each other with averted glances ani bitter. 
ness in their hearts. 

So that night, in her cheerful kitchen, yj. 
Abigail, rocking violently to and fro, said y, 
herself that she did not care in the least aloq 
Migs Sophronia’s squashes. 

Nevertheless, she got up and looked out of ba 
bedroom window, from which she could see Yi 
Sophronia’s house, sharply outlined againg the 
moonlit sky. There was no light in the house, Ty 
owner had not returned. 

Migs Abigail resumed her knitting, but somehox. 
try as she would to prevent it, thoughts of the 
unprotected squashes would be uppermost in her 
mind. Last year her own were a failure, ani «jy 
remembered that Miss Sophronia had divided wit 
her. They used to make squash-pies together 
She could crimp the edges daintily, but no cos 
could mix the filling of squash and eggs and cress, 
and sugar and spices into such a savory, delertaile 
compound, as Miss Sophronia. 

Half-dozing in her warm kitchen, there came 
again to Misa Abigail’s memory—and her bent 
grew strangely soft with the memory—the fragrane 
of those pies. She rose and went half-way aros 
the room, toward the oven, to turn the golden 
beauties. Then remembering herself, she went io 
the door instead. 

How sharp the air was! Little vegetation could 
withstand that deadly breath. She shivered, ang 
shut the door. 

How often she had seen Miss Sophronia in her 
garden, with her rheumatic old back bent, picking 
buds and hoeing weeds. It did seem a pity to be 
those squashes now, after all that work. An 
almost before Miss A bigail knew It, she had puten 
her hood and shawl, and with her remaining tizs 
had started to cover the squashes. 

She told herself, over and over again, on he 
way, that it was not because she felt one whit more 
friendly to Miss Sophronia, but just because she 
“hated to see things spoil.” She mentally resred 
to get up very early in the morning and uncorer 
the squashes, before any one saw them. 

The little red house looked lonely with the mea 
light falling upon it. The garden gate broke the 
silence with a Joud click as she opened it, and ste 
started, half.guiltily. Feeling her way among tc 
luxurtant vines, she found the squashes—fat fells; 
they were. 

Miss Abigail's bags did not suffice. After k: 
coverings were all used, four fine equashe: r 
mained unprotected. She bethought her of ape 
of ragged old quilts, which Miss Sophronia b/ 
always kept in a corner of the shed for jus #: 
purposes. They would save her tired feet x 
walk to her house and back. 

The shed was closed by a stake set agains te 
door. She forced the stake away and entered. 3 
stream of moonlight went in before her, a 
showed her the pile of coverings in their avo 
tomed corner, at the farther end of the shed. 

Stumbling over the wood, Mise Abigail rescthe! 
them, and was about to pull down the uppermost 
covering when, from somewhere in its depths she 
heard a faint mew. 

“Why, that sounds Ike Abimelech!” she sald te 
herself. “Bim! Bim!” 

Sure enough! From a snug little hollow in the 
quilts, Abimelech, her favorite cat, whom sbe had 
not seen for two whole weeks, crawled sleepilr 
out. A flash of indignation shot into Miss Abigail’ 
heart. It looked as {f Miss Sophronia bad bea 
keeping him a prisoner out of spite to his mistresé. 

She lifted the pretty creature in her arms, ants 
she did so, she saw that one of his legs was ‘er 
skilfully hound to a splint, and carefully bandaged. 
The pressure of her hand upon ft brought forth 
fierce growl from Abimelech, in the midst of his 
purring. it 

Just then a shadow fell across the moonlis! 
there was an exclamation of surprise, and Mis 
Sophronia, with the door-stake In her hand, peer 
cautiously in. 

“Who's here?” she cried, in a voice whic 
meant to sound very brave, but which tal § 
tremble in it, nevertheless. “Who's a-thievit! oo 
my premises?” 

“'Taint no 
Hooper.” 

“Abigail! Well, what are you here for 
are you doing here in my shed?” Mias So, 
stood grimly erect and stern. a 

“Well, Sophrony,” Miss Abigail's volee = 
softer than usual, as she stroked Blm’s es 
knew there'd be a fro-t, and o I thought 'f 
over and cover up your squashes, ‘cause I lor 

: dida’t hold 
like to see things spoil. My meal-bags f your 
out, go 1 thought I’d come in and get some © 
quilts In the corner, and 1 found Abimelerh. 
haven’t seen him for a fortnight. How cume 
here, Sophrony?” 

Miss Sophronia’s stake had fale 
and the old voice lost something of te 
ag she answered: 

“I found him down by the g@ 
stone rolled onto his leg, that hel 
was broken. I don’t like cats, ¥ ait op fF 
don't like to see things suffer; so 1 did ot 
him, and took care of it, I kept im 10 
tT went away, and then 1 put bim in B87 
to have It get strong before he used it mart le 
most well now, I guess. My brother WO oy 
more comfortable, so I came home 3 onfen BE 
the squashes, and gee if Abimelech ae aplge! 
milk and meat that I set out for him. Algal I 
to you for thinking o” the squashes “0% 
should have hated to lose em.” 

Neither spoke for some time, but Sr 
the silence, two withered old hands 
way to each other, aud the tw 











h was 


thieves. [t's just me — Abigail 


for? What 
phronis 


n from her han 
sharpness 


den wall, with & 
id him, Hie Fes 
‘ou know, but 











somehow 1 
nd thelt 





always been warm friends, From childhood they 


each had done her kindly act for ba od 
At last Miss Abigail said, spl take 
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te get your kitchen warm, aad you're a-shiverin’ 
here now. Come over and stay with me to-night. 
I've got a roaring fire. And we'll make squash- 
pice to-morrow. I’ve been a-longing for some o’ 
your filling all day.” 

So together, in the moonlight, they went over, 
In arm. 


a 





MarRTHA H. PILLSBURY. 
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A WORLD’S FAIR ADVENTURE. 


Exciting Results of a Penasylvaaia Bey's Nap. —A Grne- 
seme Hiding-Place. 
\mong the visiting millions who paid their half. 


irs for admission tickets to the Columbian 
xposition was Amos Kneeland, a Pennaylvania 








Ostrich Farm. 


boy, who had diligently “raked und scraped” for 
two years to save forty-six dollars for the expenses 
of the round trip to Chicago for a week. 

Naturally, Amos desired to obtain his hard- 
carned money’s worth In sight-seeing, so he was 
early at the gates and stayed in the grounds till 
the latest time possible, especially on “illumination 
evenings.” Usually he ranged the grounds alone, 
for his Uncle Richard, who had come with him to 
Chicago, was, for the most part, engrossed with 
Interests of his own at Machinery Hall. 

On the first day Amos traversed the entire 
grounds, including the Midway Plaisance, which 
he liked so well that he spent the next forenoon 
there. He had but three dollars to spend in “side. 
shows;" but he mounted skyward on the Ferris 
Wheel, patronized the Street in Cairo, rode on a 
camel, saw the Sudanese baby dance, and then 
went out and up the Midway to the fascinating 
Ostrich Farm. ‘ 

He had now spent in one forenoon what seemed 
to him an appalling sum; so he resolved to betake 
himself to the grander, free shows in Jackson 
Park proper. The attractive entrance to the Irish 
Village nearly overcame his resolution to squander 
no more of his substance, but he tore himself away 
manfully, and spent the 
rest of the day hurrying 
to and fro throughout the 
main grounda. 

Amos, though his legs 
were strong and his whole 
body tough with daily 
work, was a very tired 
boy when he left Jackson 
Park, and still he had two 
miles to walk to the house 
where he and his uncle 
lodged. It was after eleven 
o'clock when he began 
trying to give sleepy Uncle 
Richard some account of 
his wanderings during the 
day, only to be informed 
that he was an unspeak 
ably foolish boy to “race 
about” over the entire 
grounds, and that he should select one building at 
a time and “do” it thoroughly. 

Accordingly, Aimos resolved to spend all his 
third day in the Manufactures Building. He took 
his note-book, sharpened a lead-pencil, began with 
“Switzerlan and moved up the left-hand side of 
Columbia Avenue, through “Canada,” “England,” 
“Germany,” “Austria” and “Japan.” So deter. 
mined was he to do solid work that he taxed him. 
self to see everything, made copious notes, and 

















The irish Village. 


sen tried to illustrate them with hasty drawings, 
till Ms eyes ached and his brain reeled with fatigue. 

Toward four in the afternoon he had worked his 
way back down the right-hand side of Columbia 
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! Avenue, and entered the magnificent exhibit of | there; so he loft the stove, pulled up the little trap 
France. There he found himself amidst a gorgeous | by the ring, found the top step of a short ladder, 
wilderness of bronze work, jewelry and tapestries; | and descended to the soft earth below. It proved 





Lapland Winter Hut. 





but his jaded eyes could scarcely give their impres. | 
| slons to his mind. 

Some portions of the exhibit were not as yet 

complete. Before one of these, an exhibit of per. 
j fumes, hung a sage-green curtain, with many 
boxes in disorder behind it. Some one had folded 
back a corner of the curtain, disclosing one end of 
a box invitingly. As there were no workmen nor 
attendants near, Amos thought, “What's to hinder 
sitting down here a minute, just to make a note ur 
two in ny book and reet a bit?” 

Till then he had not really known how tired he 
was—not so much his legs, perhaps, as the back of 
his neck, his shoulders, his eyes, his whole brain. | 
He sat down on the box, partially inside the cur. 
tain, made his note concerning the bronzes, then 
stretched back, thrust out his feet, and clasped his 
two palms on the top of his head. His elbow 
touched the loosely folded back corner of the sage 
green curtain, which fell of its own weight, and 
quite hid him from view. 

“1 must be gotting out of this,” he thought, 
they’ll suppose I’m in here to hook something. 
But he was so comfortable that he sat still for a 
little, and rested his head back against another 
larger box behind. 

“How good that cologne stuff smells he 
thought. “I should like to have some of that to 
put on my pillow nights. T—gueas—I’N—try —" 

Amos was asleep. In his seclusion behind the 
curtain no one disturbed him—not even a Colum 
bian guard. 

The throng of visitors gradually thinned out a- 
night drew on, but still the tired boy slept soundly. 
Indeed, he might have slumbered there till mora 
ing but for hls troublesome habit of ‘sleeping out 
loud.” 

When quiet at length brooded over the vast 
interior of the Manufactures Building, the snoring 
of Amos attracted the attention of a guard on duty 
in that quarter, and disturbed him not a little 
Where, among so many pavilions, could that 
snoring be? As minutes went by before he could 
locate it, the guard became somewhat nervous. 
: But at last he came to the curtain and pulled it 
away. 

A watchman of greater experience would no 

; doubt have seen at a glance that Amos was not a 
| very dungerous character.- But this young Colum 

bian guard was new to his duties and of a nervou- 
| temperament. There had been reports of robberie~ 
of valuable jewels from certain of the exhibits; so 
the suspicious youngster in uniform jumped in 
stantly to the conclusion that he had surprised a 
desperate villain. 

He drew his “hanger,” brandished it menacingly. 
and shouted, “Here, you!” in a voice that would 
have been quite terrible had it not quavered x 
little. It sounded sutticlently dreadful to Amor 
' Startled from a dream of home which somehow 
‘had ended in an awful catastrophe, the boy leaped | 
j up, not knowing where he was. Seeing a sword 

raised as if to strike him, he made one wild jump 

to escape. 

; The guard, panic-stricken at the leap of so dan- 
| gerous a character, hacked at him feebly with his 
| hanger, then fled duwn a passageway, shouting, 
| «Corporal o' the guard! Corporal o' the guard! 
Then he whistled pierc. 
ingly. ; 

Amos ran away head. | 
long among the pavilions 
till he came ont near a 
gigantic model of a cook. ! 
ing-stove. There he stop. 
ped and tried to remember | 
where he was and how he 
came there. Ah, now he) 
recollected all, and under. | 
stood that he was in danger | 
of arrest! : 

He heard other guards | 
Approaching; he heard 
suppressed conversation | 
about a robber; he heard | 
an alarm rung and the | 
patrol.wagon aummoned. 
The doors of the great | 
building were ordered to | 

be guarded. But no close search was yet begun, | 

and Amos crouched under the mammoth stove for 
some minutes. ! 

He was badly frightened, for he had already 
witnessed the summary manner in which offenders 

“agninst the Exposition rules were hustled into the 
patrol-wagon and taken to Woodlawn jail. 

Svon he could hear guards and watchmen going 
about in search of him. Their footsteps in the 
great, dim, silent building told him where th 
were. He was in a state of unreasoning terror, 
and hoped to escape. He slipped off his shoes, hid | 
them under the great stove, and ascended a neigh. 
boring staircase in his stocking-feet. Thence he 
ran silently on tiptoe down the gallery toward the 
south end of the building, and concealed himself 
behind a large box within the space devoted to the 
Columbia College Exhibit. 

Here he lay quiet for half an hour or more, till 
he heard many footsteps approaching along the 
gallery. So he skulked away on tiptoes from one 
booth to another, and came around to the north 
end of the building. Through the bars of the 
gallery railing he looked down upon the main floor, | 
and saw several squads of guards moving about | 
with lanterns. 

After a time he heard several of them ascending 
one of the northerly flights of stairs, whereupon he | 
stole nolselessly down another flight on the east 
side of the building, and again concealed himself 
beneath the mammoth stove. But watchmen were | 
going to and fro not far away, and he felt in con. 
“stant jeopardy. 

As he crouched there, Hstening. he heard a 
grating notse, and several muffied blows beneath 
the main floor. Then a small trap-door ina passage 
a few vards distant was opened from beneath, and 
two men, carrying @ tool-box und a coll of lead 



















































piping, came up, and went out toward Columbia 
Avenue. 


They were plumbers who had been at 
king repairs of pipes or conduits under 





Tt occurred to Amos that he might bide down 


; ever, 


to he ‘y dark place, where were pitfalls, loose 
timbers and all sorts of rubbish. 

‘To move about was perilous. Amos sat down on 
a timber, near the foot of the ladder, and remained 
quiet. He could hear footsteps moving to and fro 
on the main floor overhead, but no one opened the 
trap-door. The watchmen may not have recollected 
this retreat, or perhaps they had seen the plumbers 
come up, and supposed that the “robber” could not 
be down ther 
Amos sat along time in much anxiety. The place 
elt moldy, and after a while a drove of rate— 
very large, flerce ones, the boy felt »ure—came 
racing past, squealing viciously. He is confident 
that there were fifty at least; they rummaged 
everywhere and squeaked ali about him; nor did 
the handfuls of dirt and bits of brick and other 
rubbish which he hurled toward them much intimt- 
date the bold horde. 

Amos soon feared the rats almost as much ae the 
guards; so he backed up the ladder as high as he 
could, and ventured to raise the trap-door a litle. 
No one was in sight. After Nstening a while, he 
crept out and again sought the <helter of the great 
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cooking-stove. His shoes were still there unmo- 
lested. Occasionally a guard patrolled the passage, 
Dut none came near enough to startle Amos from 
his hiding-place. 

Ere long daylight begun to show; the electric 
bulbs gradually seemed to pale. The shadow of 
the great stove ceased to be dark. Fearful lest a 
guard might discover him, Amus stele through 
the close.standing cases of the weollen and print 
exhibits and gained the north end of the building. 

The outer portals were closed; but an unfinished 
stand for Hygela Water near by offered him a 
hiding-place. In an inner recess of this little booth 
the boy lay low for an hour or two longer, till the 
stir of life began to be heard, faintly, along the 
avenues and corridors of the vast building. 

Amos's idea was now to remain In hiding till the 
doors were opened, and then slip out and run home 
to reaggure his Unele Richard who, he conjectured, 
must be disturbed by his absence. This plan, how- | 
8 Upset by ® young woman—probably an 
attendant employed to care for some exhibit in the 
Iuilding. 

Amos heard a light fovtfall close outside the 
Hygeia stand. Then an exclamation of surprise 
close above his head told him that he was discov. | 
ered. He glanced upward and saw the girl staring 
down at him, with eyes dilating from alarm and 
suspicion. 

“Please don’t make trouble for me,” Amos mus- 
tered courage to say to her. 

But the girl screamed and ran along the passage, 
crying, “Guard! Guard!” at the top of her volce. 

No guard chanced to be very near, however, and 
Amos ran, unseen, 
down to his old 
lurking - place un 
der the big stove 
But as he heard 
now aconsiderable 
commotion in the 
direction of the 
north portal, he 
thought it best te 
take refuge again 
below the floor, by 
way of the trap. 

He had been 
down there in the 
dark at the foot of 
the ladder but a 
few moments when 
the trapdoor was 
suddenly opened. 
and analert young 
electrician looked 
down and saw him 
before he could slip away in the obscurity. 
hold on there! What are you doing there? 
the electrician. 

“Well, sir,” replied Amos, “to tell the truth I'm | 
trying to hide.” . | 

“Hide!” repeated the young man, in a lower | 
tone, “What are you hiding fe 

“Because I was fool enough to go to sleep in the 
building yesterday,” replied Amos. | 

The electrical engineer came down the ladder 
and thrusting out his lantern, regarded Amos | 
keenly with suspicion. Then he laughed. ! 

“Well, but why didn’t you go home when you | 
waked up?” he asked. 

oT should have gone,” replied Amos, “but those 





“Hum, | 
asked 
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guards tried to arrest me, 
me around here all night.” 
ou’d better have gone with them.” 

“Yea, I had,” replied Amos, “but I hated to be 
putin jail for nothing. Can’t you help me out of 
here, somehow?” 

The man of dynamos laughed again. 

“That would be a little irregular,” saidhe. “But 
I guess you are all right, or would be if you could 
only get out and go home.” 

“T wish I could, sir,” said Amos. 

“Will you do an errand for me?" he asked. 

“Anything that will get me out of this hole,” said 
Amos, thankfully. 

“Very well then,” said the other, drawing a 
memoranda book from his pocket. “Take that 
little coil of insulated wire in your hand and carry 
this note to Mr. Burnham’s office in the Service 
Building, near the Sixty-second Street entrance. 
Ifa guard stops you on your way, say that you 
doing an errand for Mr. Alton. That's my nami 
There will be no reply to bring back, and when you 
are at the gate, you can throw away the coil of wire 
and go to your lodgings.” 

Amos was not slow to act on this proposition; but 
instead of going directly to the lodgings, he ran 
down to Machinery Hall, and was lucky enough to 
meet his Uncle Richard, who had come early to set 
the police to hunting for his nephew. 

Uncle Richard was a nervous man, addicted to 
the use of sedatives for sleeplessness. He had 
passed a bad night on Amos's account; and when 
he heard hie story, his Joy at seeing him safe anid 
sound again was much tempered with indignation. 

“Went to sleep, did ye!" he exclaimed, with 
tremendous frony. “Went to sleep in that gre: 
noisy piace! Well, well, I guess you'll never hi 
to take resting-powdere.” 


and have been chasing 
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THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
By Henry W. Lucy. 
In Two Parts.— Part I. 


His Beittiant, Brief Authority. — As tucidest of the Shah's 
Visit. 


As compared with the esteem in which he is held 
in foreign parts, the lord mayor shares, in a degree, 
the fate of the prophet who 1s without honor in his 
own country. But the margin isso wide, the height 
to which Ze lor maire is lifted in the Imagination of 
the French =o lofty, that there is plenty of room 
for him to #Il a distinguished part in social life at 
home. 

Once a year he acquires London for the greater 
part of a working day, taking possession of Its 
principal etreets, paralyzing tra fic and interrupting 
trade. Everybody grumblez, especially if the 
ninth of November be a wet day. It is a tribute to 
the deeply rooted power of the lord mayor and all 
he typities that such an infiletion ehould be borne 
as fently as It is. 

Now that Temple Bar has disappeared, the lord 
mayor's show 1s the only bit of archate Londen 
left to the end of the nineteenth century; and 
though people grumble and sneer at what they call 
its tomfoolery, whilst public inconvenience is 
unmistakable, the spectacle is enjoyed, and will 
doubtless last through our time. 

The position of the lord mayor tn all its ramiffea- 
tions is an anomaly. He fs styled lord mayor of 
London, but topographically and in respect to 
population, his authority touches a mere fraction 
of the great metropolis whence he derives his title. 
He te more properly the lord mayor of “the City,” 
that ancient London around which, through the 
ages, there has sprouted an already immeasurable 
and always increasing growth of housed humanity. 

The metropolitan police district, exclusive of the 
City, extends over a radius of fifteen miles from 
Charing Cross. It covers a trifle over six hundred 
and eighty.eight square miles, with a rateable 
value* of thirty-seven millions sterling and a 
population of over five and a half millions. 

“The City” of London does not cover in statute 
acres as much as the metropolis appropriates in 
square miles. Twelve years ago it had a popula. 
tion of fifty thousand. At the last census, taken in 
1891, this had diminished to thirty-seven thousand, 








| whence it would appear that whilst London aceu- 





mulates, the City decays. 

During the Liberal ministry of 1880-85 there 
appeared imminent danger of this natural process 
being hastened, and a clean sweep made of the 
jurisdiction of the corporation and the reign of the 
lord mayor. But 
all attempts to 
abolish the city 
corporation have 
failed. The lord 
mayor to-day is as 
important a person 
as he has been at 
any time during 
the last twenty 
years. 

The lord mayor, 
it must be admitted 
even by the most ” 
reckless critics of 
the institution, per. 
forme animportant 
public service oth. 
erwise unprovided 
for. Inother Euro 
pean capitals royal 
and otherwise dis 
tinguished visitors 
passing through are entertained either by the 
sovereign or by the state. The hospitalities of the 
present English court are notoriously not lavish. 

It fg on the occasion of the visit of great poten- 
tates that the lord mayor rises to the height of his 
opportunity, and earns the gratitude of town and 
country by delivering them f-om the charge of 
Inhospitality. Most reigning monarchs or their 
immediate pred ors have at one time or other 
been entertained at Guildhall. 

One of the recent guests was the Shah of Persia, 














*“ Rateable value” is the basia on which local taxes, 
or “rates, evied, and isin London about one-half, 
or a little more, of the rent actually paid, or tts renting 
valne, 
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whose visit to the city nearly led to a disaster in | of a precedent. A lord mayor may easily add 
contemplation of which the haman mind stands ‘ ten thousand pounds to the expenditure provided | 
abashed. The shah was entertained at luncheon | by the corporation, and few escape with a fine of 
Amongst the company at the long ; less than five thousand pounds. 


in Guildhall. 
table set athwart the sentinel fignres of Gog and | 


i | 
Magog sat the Prince and Princess of Wales, and ; take. In no other circumstances could a merely ' 
wealthy man purchase such rare personal dis- | 


other members of the royal family. Ministers 





Banquet to the Shah 


of state were there, and at all the tables there | 
littered the stars and crosses of famous men. 

In due course the lord mayor proposed the health 
of his imperial majesty, which was received with 
flattering acclamation. The shah rose, apparently | 
with intent to make response, and a dead silence 
fell on the brilliant audience anxious to hear a 
postprandial speech from the successor of Haroun 
al-Raschid. 

It is customary on these uccasions for one ot | 
the Idrd mayor's footmen—a gorgeous creature, | 
the sublimation of Thackeray’s ‘Jeames,”’ with | 
quaintly cut coat, plush trousers, powdered hair | 
and white silk stockings—to stand behind the | 
chair of the guest of the day. As the shah stood | 








up, the personage in attendance behind observed | this year doubtless marked the highest attainment ; and their capaci 
that his imperial majesty was incommoded by the | in the science of war that the world has ever seen. | tested the result of adding + 
' Europe has never before been so thoronghly | man, and of withholding it, all other conditions | x 


pressure of the chair against his imperial legs. 





German troops. One of these was in connection 
with the transfer of the remains of some of the 
German dead of the war of 1870 from French to! 
|German soil. On this occasion the remains of ! 
It is a well understood arrangement of give and | the German dead were escorted to the frontier b; 
‘the French with military honots, and the men of | 
the two armies fraternized with apparently com- 
plete friendliness. 





tinction. In the first place | 
he is, through a period of | On the occasion of another and more recent 
twelve months, addressed | meeting on the frontier, between French and | 
as “‘My lord,’ and for | German soldiers, the Germans raised in French ; 
the same period, distinctly | the shout of ‘Bonjour, camerades!’ or “Good 
limited by his term of office, | day, comrades !"' and the French responded, the 
he shares with Mr. Glad-| soldiers of the two armies immediately engaging 
stone and other privy coun- | in hearty handshakings. 
cillors the right of being | Such incidents must not be taken as indicating 
addressed as right honor- | too much, but they are one sign among many of 
able. the popular weariness of the continual threatening 
He may sit at meat with of war. It is probable that the day has gone by 
the shah on his right hand, | when the warlike provocations raised by an 
and may at any time have | ambitious and unscrupulous prince or statesman ; 
as his guest the most il-| would be answered by immediate fiery, popular 
lustrious crowned head in ; demands for war. 
Europe. Compared with! Internally, the European countries are very 
such personages, men dis- | little disturbed. Civil war has been threatened in 
tinguished in art, science, | the new states of Servia and Bulgaria over 
literature or arms are less i governmental problems, but the danger appears | 
fruitful of pleasing remi- | to have passed. Anarchistic disturbances in Italy 
niscences when the ninth , have been suppressed. i 
of November again comes In other countries the attempts of anarchists 
round. For then, unless : and other revolutionary disturbers take the form 
he has been knighted, or | merely of isolated crimes. 
has some other distinction | On the whole, the ‘piping times of peace" 
apart from his service in} seem to have been developed somewhat unex- 
the mayor's chair, he re-' pectedly out of the universal preparation for and 
tires into obscurity. + menace of war. | 
This suddenness and 
completeness of change of 
position is the rumance of 
the brief episode of the lord | 
mayoralty. For Mr. Jones, 
fruiterer or floor-cloth man- 
ufacturer, to wake up on 
the morning of the ninth of 
November to find himself; 
addressed as ‘My lord,” 
and to know that before the 
day is done he will sit with 
the premier as his quest, 
and may within the space 
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ON A DAISY PICKED AT MARATHON. | 


If daisies dream, i 
They hear the sound of rain on parched meads, 
The lark’s far note, the sigh of lonely reeds, : 
The blossom’s fall ho mortal hearing heeds! 
hen mornings break, 
And they awake. | 


If daisies dream, 
e one [ hold has heard shield crash with shield 
sacred Marathon; the crimson field 
Shake with hoarse shoutings as the Persian kneeled: 
The dying spoke, 
And it awoke, 
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‘asa fundamental law of health, as old as 11. 


‘companion was not in the hed. 


into the human syste! 
matter is of importance to hundreds of milli, 
of human beings. 

Of course their deleterious effects when 14}, 
in excess, and the fact that moderate use leads. 
excess, are universally recognized. 

We shall mention, briefly, two hygienic disen; 
eries of the present generation to illustrate 
further how haphazard a matter is our progr 
in this direction. Fifty years ago it was ace 











human race, that one should not take a cold tay, 
when heated by exercise. Think of that, bo 
you who plunge into cold water after a Vigonus 
gaine of tennis! 

Again, only within a few years has it been 
ascertained, accidentally, that the previonsj; 
accepted law that one shonld not eat shonir 
before retiring was a great mistake. 

It might not be a bad idea to organize a swiey 
for the Study of the Human Body, whose meu. 
bers should observe and record systematicali: 
facts to serve in the establishment of bygien 


laws. 
-o-. 


SLEEP-WALKING. 


A commerctal traveller relates an interestinz | 
adventure which he once had in a well-known 
Boston hotel. He had a friend who often inaig 
the cireuit of the New England towns with hin 
each selling a different line of goods. They nen 
good companions, and In order to reduce expense. 
occupied the same room when they were travelling 

One night the drummer was awakened {rn 
sleep by a rustling noise near the window. The 
moonlight streaming in, revealed the figure of 4 
fully dressed man crossing the room towant the 
doot 

uspecting that it Was a sneak-thief, the drummer 
reached out his hand to arouse his bedfellow. Hi. 
Tn an instant he 
recognized the tigure of his friend at the door, aw 
called him by name several times. 

There wag no reply except @ strange, gutturs 
clucking at the throat. The silent tigure pared 











| twiee across the floor, and then opened the dor 


and passed out into the hall. 

| The drummer sprang out of bed, quickly dre-e: 
himself, and hurried to the hotel office, where be 
told the night clerk what had happened. 4s the: 
were talking together his friend came down the 
stairway, walked through the hall into the empr 
dining rom, and rapidly strode up and down. He 











of twelve months perad- | OTHER UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 
venture be the companion! A few weeks ago The Companion printed an 
of kings, is like a turn in| editorial article on the subject of the Marquis of 
Alnascher's dream. ' Salisbury's address at Oxford on unsolved prob- 
Not less striking, and much more pathetic, is lems of science. ‘The famous English statesman 





the obverse of the medal, again dated ninth of dealt with such large matters as chemical elements, 
November, which finds “My lord’ of vesterday 


the ether that is supposed tu occupy all space, and. 
the theory of evolution. 

| There are problems of a more simple nature 
‘than these, not by any means beyond the power 
of man to solve, and we may add, fully as 
| important as those touched upon in that notable 
address at Oxford, which, nevertheless, seem 


plain Alderman Mr. Jones once more. 
——__++ 


NIAGARA. 


Passion of plunging waters, blanched to spray, 
But shot with sheen of chrysolite and beryl; 

Columnar mist and glistening rainbow play, 
A splendid thrill of glory and of peril. 


KATHARINE LEE BATE: 








attention of observers. 
Let us illustrate what we mean by an example. 
A few months ago it was announced that a well- 
THE PEACE OF EUROPE. known physician had been studying the effect of 
The autumnal military manoeuvres in Europe , sugar, taken with the food, on bnman muscles 
for work. That is, he had 
igar to the food of a 


so 








In respect of ordinary individuals Jeames would , prepared for a great and general war. Nor does | being as nearly equal as possible. 


have been able to ignore this incident with unruffled 
mien. 


of Persia, a guest to our shores. Accordingly he u with newer ones to combat and cancel them. 


withdrew the chair to a convenient distance, 80 | 


that his majesty might be unimpeded in delivering , a marked development in the science of military | a few people upon whom he could practise, would | 
ballooning, and the resulting problem of con- 


the expected flood of eloquence. 
But the shah had no speech to deli 


The | 





er. 


duty of responding on his behalf was reserved for | reaching and destroying an enemy's balloons is 
Malcolm Khan, his minister at the court of St. ; occupying the attention of experts in gunnery. 

His customary imperturbability ruffled | 
by the splendor of the scene and the heartiness of the peace of Europe will soon be dis 
his reception, the shah desired to make exceptional | Indeed, during a great part of this year, the 
Thus he rose to his feet, and with | prospect of war has seemed to be receding. 
grave gesture of extended right hand, saluted the | year since the war between France and Germany 


James. 


recognition. 


eompany. Then he suddenly sat down. 


Never shall I fail to recall the expression of | 
terror on Jeames’s face when he realized the | 


situation. 


that his chair was in proper position. ‘That was 


the slave's part. All he had to do was to drop | of a new emperor offers many u 


back into the chair. 

But the chair being withdrawn, what would 
evidently happen would be that, in sight of this 
distinguished company, set on the highest pinnacle 
of publicity, the Shah of Persia would tumble on 
the ground, and all that the paralyzed guests 
who were in front would see of him would be a 
temporary glance of the soles of his royal boots. 
Fortunately Jeames had his hands on the back 
of the chair; and with admirable presence of 
inind he sharply thrust it forward just in time to 
catch the shah. 

‘The lord mayor has allotted to him a sum of 
ten thousand pounds or fifty thousand dollars, 
wherewith to meet the charges incidental to his 
year of office. This seems pretty handsome. But 
it is wholly inadequate to the purpose if properly 
carried out. 

The gravest reproach that can attach to the 
career of a lord mayor is that during his year of 
office he should make both ends meet. There is 
talk to this day in hoarse whispers of one lord 
mayor who actnally made a profit out of the 
transaction. The general effect of this enterprise 
was, however, not encouraging to the formation 





It ill became the Shah of Persia to | tranquil. 
look around, or to put forth hand to ascertain | illness of the Emperor of Russia promises, indeed, 


‘to overthrow the good effect of the recent public 


| Prov 





military development show any sign of suspension ; | 
But he felt something was due to the Shah | new military inventions are continually being met | do without fatigue when he had, and when he had 


The test was the amount of work the man could 


j nots taken sugar with his food. Of course one 


In the present year, for instance, there has been | person, studying this problem alone, having but 








| not be able to reach an authoritative decision of 
| the question. Therefore, we almost hesitate to 
' give his conclusion that the use of sugar made a 
' distinct gain of muscular power. 

The point we make is that it is marvellously 
| strange that a question so important in both a 
| physical and a commercial sense, should not have 

been determined absolutely, by a course of careful 
‘experiment, not ten years, but two hundred or 
i two thonsand years ago. 

During the last tiscal vear the value of raw 
sugar imported into the country exceeded one 
hundred and twenty-six million dollars, and the 
cost to consumers of all the refined sugar and 
molasses, domestic and foreign, could not have 
Deen less than five dollars for every man, woman 
and child of the population. Was this a waste, 
or Was the sugar true muscle-making food ? 

An answer to that question might be of the 
utmost importance to nations, and to individual 
men and women. But althongh theories and 
guesses are abundant enough, the facts which 
are derived from exact experiment are almost 
lacking. There are some thousands of people 
all over the laud recording the temperature and 
the barometer readings thrice daily, to provide 
material for the deduction of meteorological law. 

Is there in progress anywhere a series of exper- 
iments to give final answer to disputed questions 
of hygiene? And is it not strange that we must 
reply no, when, nevertheless, of all the professions, 
the medical and surgical professions are to-day 
the most progressive? The art of healing is 
becoming an exact science; but upon certain 
important points our knowledge of the human 
body is as slight as was the knowledge of the 
Pharaohs. 

We are not generalizing upon a single case. 
No one knows absolutely, as the result of long 
and carefully conducted experiment, the effect of 
tubaeco or of aleohol taken in small quantities 


structing cannon which shall be effective in 





Meantime there are no outward indications that 
urbed. 





Inno 


in 1870-71 has the general condition of Europe 
been more peaceful. 

At the present moment, Europe is completely | 
As we write, the apparently hopeless | 
The succession 
certainties, for 
the government of Russia is an absolute monarchy, 
and the temper and capabilities of the heir to the 
throne are unknown. 

Much mischief would have to be done, however, 


a possibili 





of future trouble. 








declarations on the part of the governments of 
Russia and Germany, the sincerity of which has 
not been doubted. 

There have been, moreover, signs in all quarters 
that the princes and statesmen of Europe are 
keenly aware of the frightful responsibility of 
king or inciting war under the preseut 
destructive conditions. It is not to be supposed 
that any potentate or statesman favors or desires , 
a warlike declaration. i 

More than that, the tendeney of popular feeling 
is toward peace. It is well known, and avowed 
openly, that the French people look forward to a 
war with Germany for the re-conquest of Alsace 
and Lorraine as a necessity of the future; but 
certain recent incidents indicate that neither 
Frenchinen nor Germans are in haste for blood- 
shed between the two conntries. 

On the French and German frontier there have 
been recently friendly meetings of French and 
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never to have engaged the prolonged and serious | 





i was in his stocking feet, but otherwise was car 
fully dressed. 
| The two witneases approached and spoke tu hin, 
but he took no notice of them, and apparently v2: 
anxious to avoid them. Finally he startel op 
stairs, muttering to biinself, and going to his ren, 
quietly undressed and went to bed, turning of te 
| gus at the last moment. His friend had follows 
| him into the room, and remained a silent witness 
| these strange proceedings. 
! The drummer could not sleep until the my-ter 
'was explained. Going to the bedside, he calic’ 
| his companton by name, but could not aroue hit 
|then shook him violently by the shoulders. an! 
| finally awakened him from an astonizhingly dey 
slumber. 

What a horrible dream I have had!” evclaine! 
his companion, rubbing his eyes. “1 have let 
walking miles and miles with a pair of cutthnat 
murderers close upon my heels, and I could mt 
find my shoes.” 
| He had been walking in his sleep, without the 
‘slightest Knowledge of what wis going on almit 
him, able to dress and undress himself, to fin! hi- 
about the hotel, to unlock doors and to tura of 
the gis, but without power to hear voices or to free 
hinself from his hideous dream. 

“It was a trick of my boyhood,” he said, when 
his companion deseribed what had happened.“ 
| used to unscrew hinges, take locks from doors, and 


even play ball in my sleep. My mother broke 
te 
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| the habit by putting pails of water at my bed i 
| which T plunged when springing from the sheets 
| But it has returned after many years. 
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THE SENTIMENT OF GIFTS. 
“T have begun to make my Christmas thing: 
already,” cried one girt triumphantly t another. 
(“Twas bound to begin early enough for onet. er 
you know Talways make every single thing | Ae 
I shouldn't feel there was any Christan en 
‘tna gift 1] didn’t make myself, no matter how Pret 
‘it was. A yift, it seems to me, should suggest Ue 
! giver as intimately as possible, don’t you think: 
' It makes it so much more precious.” ite 
| Well, ye-e-es,” assented her friend. 8 ("i 
doubtfully, “of course, the Idea fs Pleasant 
j after all, you want what you want, and you do ei 
Fwant what you don’t, and there 1s limit bese 
| whie ; +t welcome another plocushion 
| Which you wouldn't welcome another Mm 
or hatrpin tray, if Queen Victoria her 
side them for you! Last Christm 
needlebooks given me —and 1 alw 
keep needles in their original papers 
several seasons? accumulation of travellin 
jand hairbrush cases—and 1 hardly ey 
home; and 1f anybody ever pre 
another emery-bag (1 own six!) 
sin of falsehood ff Tso mueb as 52, 
iG 
After all, the sentiment of a gift ls 
taken to please, not in the mere exec 
task of handicraft, ‘There tsa specal 
| gift at once the product of band and bear's 7, 
| is the offering of hand alone—the thing - ‘hie 
maker knew how to make, but not also ice ie 
vis sttitable and delightful to the reetplent tt 
surely far less of sentiment fo it in a0) 
chased present, selected with taste, A aivine’ 
that sweet intultion of affection whic 
another's wish and gratifies {t- 
| It would be & surprise and 
| Some too industrious maidens, 
the midst of their rush of holiday Wor 
‘ among the presents they have themsel¥ 
‘those which were most eagerly 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








which they felt most gratitude, Commonly, they 
will acknowledge that their thankfulness was not 
regulated by the formula of gratitude for personal 
light labor so often set for others and so conven- 
ent. 
@ lack of due appreciation of some elaborate home. 
made offering not exactly to their taste. 

After all, while there is mueh in the old adage 
about looking a gift horse in the mouth, it is none | 
the less true, that a horse, given or not, must prove 
disappointing if he cannot go. A gift must be 
either made or bought, first of all to please the 
person to whom it is to be given; and to knowingly | 
fall back on sentiment as the reason why he or she 
should be is otherw unsatis- 
factory, is to prove decisively that true sentiment 
was wanting from the first. 

Of course, this does not refer to the value of a 
sift im the sense of costiiness. Our friends may 
have expensive tastes which jt is not possible for 
us even to consider; but it is seldom that all their 
tastes are such, and a trifle, perfect in kind and 
fittingly selected or designed may arry as much 
sentiment and as much satisfaction as something 
ignificent. But it is one thing for the 
ignore mere cost or cheapness, another 
to ignore innate suitability, It remains the fact | 
that “we want what we want, and we don’t want 






























Indeed, not rarely they will recall with shame | 


| the name is received until January 1, 1895, 
| and for a full year from that date. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 


extinguished tapers are restored to the shop-keeper, 
so much being paid for the amount burned from 
| each. 

In both the Puritan and Italian this apparently 
incongruous trait is explained by their common 








For relieving Cou, 
and diseases of the 


hs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 
Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 




















poverty ean be found than “ Brown's Bronchial Troches.” (Ade. 
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what we don’t,” and it is not easy to ac ept with | 
entire inward graciousness dainty holiday objects 
manifestly unsuited to taste or need. | 

“Next to things of necessity,” said Emerson, | 
“the rule fora gift, which one of my friends pre- | 
seribed, is that we might convey to some person | 
that which properly belonged to his character, and | 
was easily associated with him in thought.” 








Se 
LINCOLN THE SOLDIE 


Among the stories of Lincoln's simplicity of 
manner and speech there are none, perhaps, more 
characteristic of the real nature of the man than | 
two which were recently related by a man who 
was one of sixteen soldiers who composed the 
body-guard of General Halleck at Washington in 
1864. This was at the time when General G t 
was placed in command of the Army of the | 
Potomac. 

“I was on duty at General Halleck’s office one 
day,” says the former soldier, “when President 
pin came up the steps, looking very thought- 
1. We saluted, and stood at present arms till he 
had passed; but the President did not seem to notice 
us atall. 

Je was closeted with General Halleck for an 
hour. Then he came out, and when opposite us he 
stopped, raised his hat and sa 
oxeuse me, boys, for not saluting you when I 
ein. I was thinking ofa story.’ 

t was then late in the afternoon, but he said 
“Good morning, boys,’ and went away. 

“A few days later General Grant came with 
his staff, and a council of war was held in General 
Malleck’s office. The President, Stanton, Seward 
und Grant were there. When it was over they 
stepped into the hall, shaking hands and saying 
yood-by. A railroad official came in and said: 
“General Grant, we have special car for you.’ 

“President Lincoln sai ke him ona platform 
car or anything, only get him to the front as soon as | 
possible?” 


AND 



























































POLICE AND POLITICS. 


ve you threatened to shoot a man in this | 
2m 








“No, sir; I only told bim he was not fit to live.” 

The question was put to a policeman in the 
examination into the doings of the New York 
police. When he was asked why he thought the 
man not fit to live, he could not tell. Several 
witnesses were then culled, who testified that the 
policeman did threaten to blow the man’s brains 
out. 

What was it all about?) The man threatened, or | 
at any rate told he was not fit to live, was to be a 
Witness before the investigating committee. He 
knew all about certain disgraceful doings by the 
police in one quarter of the city, and intended to 
tell what he knew. 

A week before the committee resumed its ses- 
sions, after the summer, one of the former wit- 
nesses, who had exposed the complicity of the 
police with “green goods” men, appeared in one of 
the police stations with a gash in his throat. He | 
said he had been drugged and stabbed. The police 
declared he had tried to commit suicide. 

Either supposition is possible—the first because 
the man is one of low character; the second because 
it is the interest of the police to stop the mouths of | 
those who can tell the truth about them. 

The whole evil lies in the two mistaken ideas 
that all men—criminal and innocent—have a right 
to a voice in the selection of those who are to 
execute the laws, and that the control of the police 
is a matter properly to be decided by party polities. 
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PURITAN AND ITALIAN. 

One of the things most strikin 
the composition of our Puritan 
mingling of hard * with a vein of 
almost Oriental mysticism. The first showed itself 
reful economy and regard for detail 
privilidge of the milking 
was let annually to one member of 
a township, so was the veyard “hired out” 
annually to the highest bidder, for pasturage. Yet 
these same Puritans, who pushed economy so far, 
brought from England the beautiful custom of Dury 
ing their dead with their feet to the east, that at the 
resurrection they might rise face to face with their 
Lord. This custom was preserved throughout | 
Puritan times, and has not yet wholly fallen into 
disuse. 

The same mingling of the and the 
religious is seen to-day in the land of sentiment, 
Italy, where in small towns the larger part of the 
populace turns out to honor the dead in an impos. 
ing, taper-bearing procession; and at the conclusion 
of the ceremonies a two.cent piece is bestowed , 
upon each volunteer mourner, while the 


«nd curious in 
ancestors, is the 
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| house all instruments sa 











| tion has been opened up by this discovery. 
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pipe. A member of his choir had learned to play 


gold, gilt edyes, $1.25; Levant morocco, $ 
the bass viol, and one Sunday morning, anxious to 
exhibit his skill, he introduced his ponderous 
instrument into the singing gallery. 
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When the first prayer was ended, while the 

was turning over the leaves of his 
the bass viol player attracted his atten. 
tion by trying his strings in @ somewhat ostentatious 
manner. 

The minister paused, laid down his hymn-book, 
took his sermon from the cushion, and proceeded 
with his discourse, as if singing Was nu part of 
public worship, and finally dismissed the cougre. 
gation without giving the cho’ q 

The choir were indignant. The young “people 
|refused to go into the “singing séats” for the 
afternoon service, and the elders who did go there 
had the aspect of men whose minds were fully 
| made up. 

Services began as usual in the afternoon 
ister took his book in his 
es at the gallery 
sound followed. 


















he min- 
and, looked over his spec. | 
read a Psalm, and sat down. | 
> ‘The “leader” looked—or tried | 
to look—perfectly unconscious. After a long and 
most uneasy silence, the good doctor, with a flush 
on his stern face, rose and read the Psalm again, 
| paused, then revread the iret. verse amd fins 
pushing up his spectacles, looked interrogativel 
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at the gallery. ail bring promptly our 
Upon thie the leader arose and said, with an | special catalogue showing 
attempt at decision in his trembling tones: ® special bargains in Cloth, 


“There won't be any singing here this after- 
noon.” 

“Then there won’t be any preaching,” gid the 
minister, promptly; and taking his cocked hat 
from its peg, he marched down the pulpit stairs, 
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through the broad aisle and out of the house,| Never have Such Valu es he nor is 
leaving his congregation utterly astounded. fne'on) reunity If By cour ag m hi enortnous 
The, bass viol never appeared in the ‘sin; quantities of finest cloaklug 
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SOMETHING NEW IN THE AIR. 


One of the greatest surprises that the world of 
science has experienced in many years was the 
announcement at the recent meeting of the British 
Association at Oxford of the discovery by Lord 
Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay of a new gas in 
the atmosphere. In two different ways the oxygen 
and nitrogen were removed from the air, and there 
remained a previously unrecognized gas, which 
possessed a spectrum peculiar to itself, and which 
was demonstrably neither nitrogen nor oxygen. It 

onstitutes nearly one per cent. of the atmosphere. 
xh in announcing the discovery, 
rived with sensational interest, spoke 
of the substance simply as “a new gas,” but. others | 
suggested that it might prove to be an entirely new 
element, and pointed to a certain gap that it would 
fill in the periodic table of chemi: elements. 

The imports from a scien 


tifle point of view, could not easily be exaggerated. 
Chemists have long suspected that the atmosphere 
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» 
in the phenomena of life is taken into ‘ount, itis 
evident that a highly interesting field for investiga 





now, before the usual rush of the 
Holiday season ? 
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Christmas-Tree Decorative Outfit. 
We have perfected arrangements 
to furnish an assortment of Candles 
and Ornaments for decorating a 
embraces forty-three pieces in all. 


Even in the present age of enlightenment and 
progress, there are always people who are not as 
fully informed as they desire to be. 








American who had spent much of his time 
among the Indians of this country, found himself, 
z a visit to England, seated at table next a 
genial and talkative woman, who seemed thirsting 
to f all his thrilling experien 
And now about wigwams,” she said, anxiously, 
one point of the narrative with which he was | 
endeavoring to entertain h re they so very 
venomous, or have I read exaggerated reports?” | 
have never known,” the traveller says, “what | 
hat in my | 
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she thought she was talking about, or w 
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of Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream in 
softening the Skin and rendering the Com- 
plexion clear and beautiful has long been 
known the world over. 
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new 128-pag> hook and list of eighteen hundred 
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AN OCTOBER NIGHT. 


The bloated moon upon the bare hill’s shoulder, 
¢ purple from the press, 

nd pours its light upon the felda that moulder 
Under the year’s obliterative stress, 


And acattered thick a 
Like wigwains, rise th 
For inmate there the 
And winds like hauntin 


1 
ing in and out their lengthening shadow, | 
Lin the frosty cold, , 
A Spantard’s greedy dream of Eldorado, i 
Glow the big nuggets of the punpkin’s gold. 


Agalnst the aky in lonely desolation, 

A ulant oak, its ruddy foliage gone. 
Raises gaunt arms in silent supplication, 
With the grand gesture of Laocoon. 


From the far woodlaud breathes a windy: sighing 
That sinks, then rises ina shuddering swell; j 
Then on the blast the withered leaves come flying, | 
Or whirling dance a frantic tarantelle. | 


Guly the sptrits of the alr cun follow 

The mad gyrations of their rustling fight 
Till swept at last iu w: nd hollow, 
They vanish in the shadows of the night. 


pon the moon-lit ground the hour-frost glistens ; 

‘Toe night ts still; a white nist heavenward floats; 
‘Then breaks upon the pensive ear that listens, 
From inarshy haunt, the bittern’s dismal note! 


Epwarp A. U. VALENTINE. 



































So eee 


LITTLE WHITE PINAFORE. 


Did you meet a little maid down the street, 
Busy and siniling, trim and neat, 

Her figure winning with baby charm, 

A basket of lunch on hersmall right arm, 
Tripping along in the elim-shade cool ? 

Tt was ttle White Pinafore going to school. 


Till dawned this wonderful day of spring 

She’s been “tied to her mother's apron string”— 
‘The family beauty and pride and joy; 

Just a bewitching human toy; 

Her life without law or lesson or rule— 

Now little White Pinafore’s gone to school. 


“My darling,” I murmured, “my precious sweet,” 
as I buttoned the shoes on her restless feet, | 
In the untried pathway eager to go, | 
‘Poor mother will iss her baby so!”” 

“Don’t ery,” she said, with a birdlike coo, 
“f will hurry home and take care of ‘oo.”” 


Bat the doll and the toys away 

‘hen the wise little woman left her pl 
And I go about with a touch of pain \ 
Till mny pretty scholar shall come again. 

0, what shall we do on that dismal day 
When little White Pinafore goes to stay ? 


Many F, Betts. 














VALID LEGACIES. 


A distinguished jurist once gave the opinion 
that no will could be written which the courts 
could not invalidate. This may be true as a 
general statement, but there are exceptions to the 
judge's rule. Not long ago a rich man died 
in New York State. Among his heirs were some 
boys. Here is a codicil of his will: 





“I especially request both of my sons to abjure 
the use of liquor, cards and tobacco. In my long 
business cureer I have never seen a young man 
either make or keep reputation or money who was 
addicted to these vices. In this respect | commend 
to them the example of their father. I regret 
bitterly that [ have not giveu them a better example 
of Christian manhood. My best legacy is a stainless 
business carcer of over fifty years.” 


The papers reported that there was a dispute or 
suit at law over the allotment of the lands and 
money bequeathed under this will; but no judge 
was called upon to settle the validity of this 
codicil. 

Very recently a well-known senator passed 
AW, A codicil was found to have been added 
to his will. A probate court may set aside a will 
whith bequeaths property, but what court can 
invalidate a will that bequeaths the experience | 
that may make character? Here is the codicil 
entire: 





“I hope my sons may defer to, and confide tn, my 
executors and trustees, and above all that they 
may realize early in life that the one thing more 
difficult to build up than an tndependent fortune, 
and more easily lost, is character, and that the only 
safeguard of character is the Ten Commandinents 
and Christ’s ‘Sermon on the Mount.’” 








To the senator's sons that codicil, if heeded and 
followed, will be of greater and more permanent | 


value than all the pecuniary bequests made in the 
body of the will. 

One of the illustrious friendships of the world 
was that between the immortal Samuel Johnson 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, one of England's 
greatest painters. When Doctor Johnson died h 
made the following requests of his old friend: 
First: Never to use his pencil on Sunday. Second: 
To read the Bible whenever possible, and always | 
on Sunday. 

The value of obedience tu these two rules of 
conduct had heen tested in the great philosopher's 
experience; for he had found. as he quaintly 
wrote in his journal, that the best preparation for 
upright living was to read the Scriptures “method- 
ically, with such helps as are at hand,” and on 
Sunday “to go to church” and “to wear off by 
meditation any worldly soil contracted in’ the 
week.” 

His two requests made the best legacy that he 
could leave his lifelong friend. The most remark- 
able legacy on record, a legacy that has benefited 
more people than the combined wealth of all the 
kings of all the ages, is found in these words, 
spoken by Him Who “spake as never man spake 








“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 


| Matildas, Louisa 


‘Ining a candidate for the medical degree, handed 
| him a small bone and said: 











Jaden and 1 will 





ve you rest. Take my yoke 


H = 


THE YOUT 


upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your | 
souls.” 

No earthly court can invalidate this bequest. 


—e-____ 


FANTASTIC NAMES. 


New England country people have always had a 
preference for naming their children after Bible 
characters or great men, their choice in other 
names being chiefly confined to a small range of 
wnd a few such common and 
ancient English names. But when a New England 
couple, fifty or more years ago, did desire to confer 
upon their baby a more elegant, rare or fanciful | 
appellation, they often made curious work of it. | 
They appropriated, adapted, or invented fearlessly, | 
with results usually more pecullar than successful. 


Ina recent account of Abby and Julia Smith, of 
Glastonbury, famous in their day for thetr oddities, 
their ardor as pioneer woman.suffragists, their 
learning and their shrewd Yankee logic, the names 
of their family were given. The father, the Rev. 
erend Zephaniah Smith, married Hannah Hickok, 
and the five children were named Hancy Zephina 
(Zephina standing for a feminine form of Zepha. 
niah), Cyrinthia Sacretia, Laurilla Aleroyla, Julia 
Evelina and Abby Hadassah. 

Such combinations are perhaps tess common than 
they were, now that public libraries and the spread 
of cheap literature have introduced, through the 
medium of history and romance, a wider know- 
ledge and variety of names. 

Nevertheless, every census reveals new tnven- 
tions. Ostanella, Estanella and Luellina Jones 
were doubtless the only girls of their names in 
school when they were old enough to be pups; 
but It 1s doubtful If they enjoyed that distinction 
as much as did a certain fittle Gladys, who recently, 
while in the primary department, consoled herself 
for all short-comings in class br the adiniration of 
the other girls for her beautiful name, which really: 
appeared to confer as much distinetion aga title. 

Mariata, Valora, Fineta, Aldophina, Dorabella 
and Blandisia can hardly be congratulated on their 

arents’ choice; and Umilda is still less desirable. 

‘luma Jane has a comic rather than a romantic 
value, while Romietta, though ingenious, ts hardly 
a satisfactory union of the ill-fated lovers, Romeo 
and Juliet. 

In one instance, at least, a new name resulted 
from a family compromise, the father wishing his 
new daughter called Hannah, while the mother 
preferred the more poetic name of Eva, with 
the result that the child was finally christened 
Evannah. 
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A KINDLY ANATOMIST. 


Professor Josef Hyrtl, one of the famous anato- 
mists of the world, died not long ago at his countr: 
seat near Vienna. His text-books have been trans 
lated into every modern tongue. He waa celebrated, | 
also, for his general learning. As a IInguist he | 
was especially remarkable. With all the rest, he 
was extremely popular as a teacher. He hated a 
lazy student, but had great sympathy for all who | 
tried to do well. Hix presence was especially desired | 
at class examinations, as the young men trusted | 
implicitly to his fairness and his kindness of spirit. 

Ou one occasion another professor, while exam. 











“Mr. Candidate, here is a bone. Don't look at It, 
but fell me from feeling of it what kind of a bone 
it ts, whether it belonged to the left or right alde of 
the body, and whether it was part of a man or a 
woman.” 

The poor fellow was greatly embarrassed. He 
was about to fall, he felt sure.” He cast one look at 
Professor Hyrtl, who stirred nervously in his chair, 
and then sprang to his fect. 

“Mr. Candidate,” said he, “when you have 
answered the questions of my dear colleague, you 
will please tell me the name of the original 
possessor of the bone and where he lived, Including 
the number of the street.” | 

The audience laughed, the other professor was no 
doubt angry, but the young man was saved. 

Hyrtl was very fond of animals. Some years 
ago one of his fellow-professors undertook ‘some | 
experiments to ascertain the loss of weight in| 
cases of starvation, using for the purpose a lot of 
rabbits. The subjects of the experiment were 
weighed every diy, but to the experimenter’s 
astonishment they gained flesh instead of losing it. 
It was some time before he found out that Professor 
Hyrti had been keeping them well supplied with 
food. 

First and last, the professor was decorated with i 
orders by almost every sovereign in Europe, but ; 
he could never be persuaded to wear one, and, in; 
fact, dressed so shabbily, in spite of his large for- | 
tune, that strangers often gave him small pieces of 
money. Such things always pleased him. He | 
loved to see evidences of kindness of heart. His 
own benefactions were great, and after the death 
of his widow his wealth fs to endow an asylum for 
orphans, 
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WRESTLING WITH A PYTHON. 
The strength of a python, or any of the 
boa-constrictors, is often underestimated, says Mr. 
Carl Hagenbeck. It is put forth so unexpectedly, 
and ina manner go unlike that of mammals that the 
amateur trainer is sometimes caught napping. In 
this respect, Mr. Hagenbeck himself waz once very | 
disagreeably surprised, and but for the prompt ald | 
of two of his assistants, his career as a showman | 
might have come to an untimely end. He thus 
relates the adventure : 
I was dealing tn wild beasts, at Hamburg, import. 
ing them from the southern countries and’ making | 
ales to showmen and public parks. A well-known 


serman menagerie proprietor had ordered eight | 
pythons, and one morning I set about transferring 





large | 









| contrast to the one in which he had just partici- 


| be taken, especially in war-time. On the entering 


COMPANION. 


did so, securing a good grip on his neck with my 
right hand. As attempted to drag him out, how- 
ever, the big fellow his thick, heavy body 
forward, and almost before I realized my danger, 
managed to secure a turn of his coil about my legs 
and body. 

I shall not soon forget my sensations. The coll 
Was tense as an fron cable ew itself frre. 
sistibly around me. There was an awful rigidity 
about It, aa I felt it tighten. It was like Sein 
caught in the turn of some big hawser with which 
8 steamship is moved. There was the grip of death 
in it! 

I knew that in a moment more my hip bones 
would be cracking; but turning both my feet out- 
ward, so as not to be thrown, 1 seized the snake's 
neck in both hands, and exerang, all my strength, 
tried to throw the reptile’s head back tomy right— 
50 x8 to cast off his fold. At the same time I 
shouted lustily for help. Three times I surged 
with all my strength to turn that coil off, but I 
might as well have twisted at a cage bar! 

Tn a minute T should have been thrown and 
crushed; but meantime two of my men, who were 
at work only a few yards distant. rushed into the 
cage, and laying hold of the python’s tail, were able | 
to turn the coil. 

Ach! but that was an ugly adventure 


NOVEMBER 15, 194, 


the town, 80's 't he could hev things jest ty 
himself. "It was a-gotn’ to be laid outer oe! 
pooty toon, he knew, an’ he made up his wiat 
hey the fust house ou his street, aw’ hey sete! 
it jest as he see fit. mr, 
“Well, he acttled on the number sixty. four as 4 
one that'd look best on hie new door-piate ain 
hed it put on. "Twas all right *nough fer the” 
but when other houses come aepringin’ up, 
43 they do in them Western towna, ¢ cue at? 
whole street hed got to be numbered last ou 
“Well, they come to Peter, an’ they save -y, 
mew number‘ be thutty-four, Mr, dens: 
they. F 
“OT aint wantin’ any number but what Ive po: 
says Peter to 'em. ‘One number's 'nough fer 
“Well, there "twas. ‘They couldn't budge w 
one Inch. They come an’ set with img 
pouniled ant reasoned an” got mad ao" got crey 
an’ went home an’ come agin; but twa 'n’t NO use" 
Peter he didn’t care if the rest o’ the sixties wa: 
Way up to the next crossin’, an’ he hed thntipee, 
on one side of him an’ thutty-sty on the other ‘Re 
didn’t care whether strangers got mixed up at 
thought they was goin’ blind when they?” 
huntin’ fer friends an" see hie number siggy 
in amongst the thutt Lawzee! he wan't amit 
fretted, nota malta? : 
“They've talked some o' bringin’ the ma 
In the legislatur’s—the folke heed Dileres nae 
cluded Mr. Jenks; “hut if they knew Peter a get 
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ax Ido, they'd know it wa'n't wath while af 
A SONG OF TRIUMPH. President o' these {-nlted States was to mak dort 
- =e , that street an’ up Peter's steps, an’ ring the dn 
Taday, Tsing a victor strain, bell aw’ say, ‘This te thutty-four, T undegees 
A canticle of joyous sound Peter'd look at him same as he did at them otter 





Tupward raise, folks on the street: an'if he didn't say, ‘Sisty 


four!’ it'd be because my brother, Peter Jenks, 4 





Freie patefiag that thiekly overhang heen turned deef an’ dumb.” 
I pluck fair laurel leaves with which 
'o deck my shield. j aes Spiele ee 


My spear and helinet, too, I twine 
With leaves of ba: 
In token of my victory 


In furious fray. 


Yet no man’s blood bestains my mail, 
And what is best, 

No ghastly face, nor dying moan, 
Disturbs my rest. 


Tucday, between, Bearcat holy hilt 


CHINESE SIGNBOARDSs, 


Celestials appear to understaud the value of 
advertising quite as well as Yankees, strange as 
| the statement may sound to the latter, who some. 

times talk as if they had a monopoly of busines 

shrewdness, Chinese biseults bear the Imprint of 
H's dart 
Tineta Sin that tefapted me, the baker, and if you buy a duck in the mariet 

And conquered it!” Gs a pence Urey, | Will very likely have on its back a big red stamp, 
! on which, if you could only rend it, fs the name ot 

the marketman, . 

oe = oN - Large and attractive signboards are a grest 
BENEATH HIS DIGNITY. feature of Chinese shops, and present a smog: 


Sir Hope Grant was firs ret Ge mixture of the flowery literature of the land and 
Havsiscunsccing ee eae at iene the advertising instinct of a commercial people. 4 

avelock after the relief of Lucknow, and describes | fey samples will illustrate their general character 
the affecting scene when the soldiers floeked round 


“Shop of Heaven-sent Luc! rane 
the hero and gave him three cheers. Thetr wel. Celestial Principles: “The Nine Felicities Pr. 
come wis too much for General Haveloc he 


longed;” “Mutton-Shop of Morning Twillght- 
could not keep back the tears. Smiles and tears 


“The Ten Virtues all Complete;” “Flower Rie io 
are strangely mingled in this world, however, and 


the Milky-way.” In these signs we sec that the 
Chinaman can combine the soul of a poet with te 
Sir Hope gves on to relate another incident of the 
which stood in ridiculous and almost painful 
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pocket of a showman. 
Carlyle quotes a Chinese signboard, “No Cheatin 

| Here,” but I could not find anything like tt. “Gi 
‘and Just according to Heaven” ought to satiely the 
ideal notions of the author of “Sartor Resartus.” 
. The Honest Pen-Shop of Lt” implies that other 
pen-shops are not honest. The “Steel Shoup of the 
Pock-Marked Wang” suggests that any peculiats 
of a shopman may be used to impress the memrs 
of customers. Snub noses, squint eyes, lame les: 
and humped backs might all be put to service in 


this way. 

| A charcoal-shop calls Iteelf the ‘“Fountala vi 
| Bei and a place for the sale of coals indulge: 
| tle of “Heavenly Embroidery.” 





pated. It was connected with the removal of the 
women and children. | 


The iisery they had endured must have been, 
Intense. 1 saw one little girl run up to her mother, 
saying : 

“O mamma, there is a loaf of bread on th 
Tam certain of it; TL saw it with my own eye 

The poor tittle thing had seen ‘nothing so good 
for a long time. 

T asked one gentle, delicate looking lady If I _ 
could do anything to assist her. An oll and wine establishment is the “Nelghler. 

“Oh yes,” she replied. “If you could procure hood of Chief Beauty”—a description the reala 
me @ plece of cheese, T should be so thankful! It thon of which it is hard to imagine as existing ay 
is for a poor sick lady.” ‘where in Pekin. “The Thrice Righteous" Is 

I thought the remedy a pretty strong one, and I. pretension one would scarcely expect from st 
confess T was rather taken aback. 1 ventured to | opium shop. 









ble! 









auty 
In the 










say that it would be hard to find what she mee 
asked for; but she answered that If T could ouly 
find a gentleman by the name of Captain Ximenes, iON STILE 





she knew he would give me some. 

I therefore proceeded on my delicate errand, 
and at last found the individual in question, who at 
once supplied me with a large piece of high. 
flavored, strong-smelling, greagy-looking cheese 
wrapped up in a dirty old newspaper. 


In 1742, when Marshal Saxe was travelling through 
' the Low Countries, he came to the town of Namur. 
jin Belgium. Among other things which the citi 


< di i oy ills. 

To the commander of a tine force relieving a | Zens Hid in his honor, they got up a battle on ith 
large number of his countrywomen from a terrible The town w ject te overflows from 
imprizonment, and under the influence of high. on each ide of it, and the people, from much we 
Nrought reclnge of, Se it wae rather a (of stilts at such times, had become very expert 
come-down, both in dignity and In sentiment, to be |. dats 
the beurer of a plece of nasty, strong cheese; and With them, und often had atilt-battles on holliss 
I must own that I very reluctantly went about, in| The young men formed themselves into opposiug 
the darkness of twilight, seeking the lady who hil armles, with flags and trumpets to make the scent 
made the request. way. 

For some time my inquiries were frultless; but ft was agninsat the rule to use a club or weapoo 
just as T war about to throw away my unpleasant. of any sort, orto strike with the fists. Punchi 
burden in despair, the lady appeared ‘and relieved with their elbows 20 
me of the cheese and of my anxiety. kicking with their sill. 
. to knock their op 


nts’ legs from under 
them, were the methods 
of assault employed in 
these stilt-bat 

Te was rough sport, for 
the combatante fought 
as if their lives and for 
tunes depended on we 
result; and although 20 
one was ever serivusly 
Injured, there were 
many bruised arms 80 
legs “before a battle ¥3s 
decided. 

The wires antl sisters 
of the combatant: cheer- 
ed them on, and hac 
ened to the aesisaoce 
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TESTING THE *SLAPJACKS."* 


There are exigencies when the g 





vest risk~ must 





of the Union army into Yorktown, quantities of 
provisions were found, but as some of the soldiers 
were killed and wounded by the explosion of 
concealed torpedoes and percussion shells, all 
hands naturally became very suspicious. The 
historian of the 106th Pennaylvania regiment tells 
what happened in his own mess. 


We had eecurnal some flour,—a great jucury, 
and had baked a large pile of cakes or “slapjacks, : on 
as we called them; but Just as all was ready, iad Of those who fell, helping them UP agal 

t down to enjoy the treat, some one remarked, : #3 they had recovered. ‘ the 
ppose the flour was poisoned! “|| Marshal Saxe declared on the oceaaion faite 
We all hesitated, looking first at each other and | battle arranged in hig honor that If two ret ort 
then at the steaming pile; we were very hungry, | should tight with as much ie Tre battle woul 
the cakes looked go good, but we were all afraid to | by these young fellows on tilts. f butchers. 
eat then Finally one min said: | deserve no better name than that o $ 

“Ftell you what, T will eat one, and if it affects | 
me, don’t you eat any.” ——_+#-+-——_ 

So he helped himself to one of the biggest and 
began eating; and there the rest of us sat, knife 
and fork in hand, watching him tntently to see 
what woutd happen. : 




























PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 1 
No better proof could be found of the wonderful 








them from the large cage or house in which they. 
were kept, to a huge box for transportation. They | 
were all large, ranging, I should think, from twelve 

to eighteen fect in 
length. 

With the first six 
pythons 1} had no 
} cial dificulty, | 
My way of hand: | 








ling them was to , 
step quietly into 
the large ¢ 

watehin; 





chance, seize them, 
one at’ a time, by 
the neck, just’ be. 
low the head, and 
lifting them’ by 
matn strength, car- 
ry them to the box 





and plump. them 
into ft. 
But the seventh 


python, when 1 
Went to feteh him, 
Ag I approached, 
Thad barely ti 


proved to be very wide awake. 
he darted atime with open 
to snatch off my felt hat and present it, wh 
snake struck and fastened bis teeth in the hat 

This gave me an opportunity to collar him, amt f 








nother folluwed it; 
ched for a third it 
were to b y of 


The cake disappeared, and 
but when the brave fellow 
dawned upon us that if we 





1 
advance which has been made tn the art ot ok 
taneous photography than a competition WI 









of 
those cakes we must “pitch in.” And piten in” we | just been arranged in Geneva between st 
did, thinking no mere of poison, and doing our best | jeading camera clubs and photographie societies 


tocatch up with the man whe had begun first. 
am happy to adi that none of us were in any way 
affected. 


gland. The 
Jg the dete! 
ape assunl 

ct of falling 


Switzerland, France, Austria and En 
subject proposed for the competition 
mination by photugraphy of the 
by a drop of water while in the a 
through the air, + 


A series of prizes in the form of med 
for the most successful photographs. d 
that only distilled water shall be use * caused (9 
size of the tube from which the drop Is 
fall shall be accurately ascertained. 1 pe gyown 

Moreover it is required that it shall Oey is 
how far the drop has fallen at the Inn hail 
photographed; and that effective preety Gi. 
ne taken to prevent ai rrent of # 
turbing the drop tn its descent. 1 nave seem! 

Only’ a few years ago it would ihic. fea 8 

‘ chimérical to propose such & photons 2 ete, 
this, but now that running horses, leap! 

fying bullets and lightning have 

to print thelr Images on the Fé! " 

appears an thing to photograph Tt 

so perfectly that science may theny reg, 
the first tine, precisely, the shape of 8 2 








ONCE 
“Did vou dnd Peter'd changed much?" asked one 
of the inhabitants of Greenby of Mr. Abner Jenks, 
who had lately returned from a visit to his brother 
out West. He's fitted up some,” returned Mr. 
Jenks, slowly, “an? he's akeom'lated prop'ty; but 
ay for Peter himself, Fcan't say us T sce no gre't 
diffrence. P'raps you recall that he was jest a 
hair sot in his ways, an? wa'n't over ‘n' above easy 
vimov The neighbor nodded in a fashion that 
indlented full comprehension. 
“Well” continued the returned traveller, “in 
them Ways Peter is jest precisely the same as ever 
he was, only mebbe jest & mite wore so. 


“When he made up his mind to build him ay 
Tontee. he leeted a spotowere ofa che natn pert a” 


FOR ALL. 








als Le offered 










































A SOBER MONTH. 


N ow is time when skies are dull and gray, 

O n hillside and in vale the winds are sighing; 

V-shaped late flocks of birds are southward flying, 

E ager for lands where warmth and sunshine stay. 

M erry and thankful hearts now gather round 

B oards groaning with the weight of things 
delicious, 

E ach dish prepared to suit the most capricious. 

R est now from labors, men and fallow ground. 


HENRY CLEVELAND Woop. 


so 
-ROBBIE'S STORY. 


“Tell me a story, mamina, please,"’ urged little 
five-year-old Robbie, as his mother came into the 
sitting-room where he was playing with his 
Noah's Ark. “I'm just going to put Noah and 
his wife to bed, and the animals are shut up for 
the night. Won't you tell me a story?” 

“There isn’t much time before papa comes 
home, dear; only about fifteen minutes. He is 
coming early to-night.” 

“Never mind, ainma; you can tell me a nice 
little story in fifteen minutes if you begin right 
away,” and Robbie drew his little chair close 
beside his mother’s and waited for her to begin. 

“Once upon a time,” she be- 
gan, ‘a good while ago, there 
was a little boy named Otto."* 

“How long 1go, mamma? 
Was it ever'n ver so many 
days, or was it a year?" 

“It was more than a year, 
Robbie.” 

“How long time is a year, 
mamma ?”” 

“A year is twelve months.” 

“But how many days, I 
mean ?"" 

“Three hundred and sixty- 
five,"’ answered Kobbie’s 
mamma. 

“Ob, what lots of days!" 
said Robbie, looking verw 
thoughtful. ‘Was Otto a very 
little boy, mamma, littler than 
me?" 

“Don't say ‘ittler than me,” 
Gar," said Robbie's mamina, 
“for that isn’t a nice way to 
talk. Say smaller than I.” 

“Why can't I say littler as 
well as smaller, mamma? [ 
think it sounds just as nice.” 

“T can’t explain that to you 
now, Robbie, but if you don't 
care to hear about the little 
boy. I'll go and see abont 
papa’s supper,"’ said Robbie's 
mamma, half-rising from her 
seat. 

“Oh, I do, I do, mamma!" 
cried Robbie, twisting his little 
chair about and seizing his mother by the neck. 
“Please tell me what the little boy did.” 

“The little boy went out to play in the garden,” 
began Robbie's mamma again; but Robbie inter- 
rupted : 

“Was it a great big garden, mamma, or was it 
just a little one, like ours ?’” 

“It was a pretty large garden,’’ Robbie's 
mamma answered, patiently, ‘‘and little Otto 
started out to play there —"* 

“Did it have flowers and trees, and pretty, 
furry caterpillars, and dear little bop-toads, 
mamma ?"’ 

“Yes, it had all those, just like our garden; 
and Otto —”’ 

“O mamma, I think I must tell you somefin’ 
before I forget it again. You know the soiled 
place on my blouse you asked me ‘bout ?”’ 

“Yes. You said you didn't know how it came 
there,"” answered Robbie’s mamma, soberly. 

“Well, mamma, I did forget, but now I *mem- 
ber all "bout it. There was a dear little hop-toad 
lying right down in the garden path, watching to 
catch a fly for his breakfus’. I didn’t want to 
‘sturb him, so I had to lie right flat on my 
stomach to kiss him, he looked so cunning!" 

“But you shouldn’t have kissed him, Robbie. 
You know I've told you a great many times not 
to kiss anything or anybody but papa and 
mamma and uncle and auntie. Can't you 
remember, Robbie ?”” 

“I think I'll ’member now, mamma,” said 
Robbie, quickly, evidently anxious to change 
the subject. “Tell me, mamma, what did the 
little boy do when he went out in the garden ?”” 

“When the little boy went out into the garden 
to play,” continued Robbie’s mamma, ‘he did not 
notice a black cloud that was just coming up in 
the west.” 

“What made the cloud black, mamma? 
the angels up in the sky paint it black ?”” 

“No, dear. Clouds are black when they are 
fall of rain or wind.” 

“J don’t like black clouds, mamma, and I don’t 
believe the little boy liked them either. I like 





Did 





white clouds and pink and red clouds. Mamma, 
are there any green clouds ?"” 

“No, Robbie —" 

“Why?” 





questions, or I shall never finish my story,” said 
Robbie’s mainma, a little impatiently. ‘Otto, as 
I said, went out in the garden, and he carried 
with him a little shovel and pail —" 

“O mamma,” cried Robbie, jumping out of his 
chair, ‘‘was he going to dig clams? Don’t you 
"member what a lovely time I had on the beach 
with my little shovel and pail when the man 
showed me how to dig clams ont of the mud, and 
, they stuck out their little black heads and spit at 
| me?" 

“Yes, I remember,” said Robbie’s mamma, 
pressing her little boy back into his chair. ‘Do 
sit down, Robbie. Otto, you know, was in a 
garden, not on the beach. Clams don't live in 
flower-gardens.”” 

“Why don’t they live in flower - gardens, 
mamma? What do nice little clams live in the 
mud for?" 

Robbie wriggled himself half-way across his 
mamina’s lap, and looked eagerly up into her 
face. Robbie’s mamma began to look tired, and 
paying no attention to his last question she went 
on with her story. 

“Otto, as I told vou, did not notice the black 
cloud, and he was walking into the grape-arbor 
swinging his little pail, when suddenly he heard 
a loud rumble and a crash which he knew was 
thunder —” 

“O mamma! Wasn't he awfully frightened ? 
I don’t like thunder.” 

Robbie’s mamma glanced at the clock: 





THE YOUTH’S 


“Now, Robbie, you must not ask so many | 


C 


“But what makes the lightning? Mamma, tell 

me what makes —"* 
| Robbie's mamma held up her hand while a look 
of great relief came over her face. 

“Hark! I think that is papa’s step in the hall. 
| Yes, it is. Come, let us run and meet him.” 
| «But, mamma. I want to hear the rest of the 

story about the little boy in the garden,”’ cried 
' Robbie, as his mamma hastened into the hall. 
Anna Iannis SMITH. 


OMPANION. 











a 


| 
| “There's going to be codfish for dinner,” said Nan; 
| SE wish it were partridge or snipe, 
Or luscious baked salmon!—Ruth, what do you | 
wish?” i 
“Oh,” said sweet Httle Ruth, “I like all kinds of | 
figh—all kinds of fish except tripe.” 
Emma C. Down. 
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AN EXCEPTION. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Waynie, five years old, was engaged in whit- 
itling and made a blister on his hand, which \ 
‘ caused a slight break in the skin. He ran to his 
; mother, and showing it to her, in all earnestness 
| said: “‘Mamma, I believe I am wearing out.” | 

“Grandpa,” said little Ted one Saturday after- 
noon, ‘when we go to church to-:norrow, mayn't 
I sit in the end of the pew so as to hold you and 
grandina in all safe?” 


A little girl, after watching Bridget scour her | 
pots and pans, told her mother, ‘Bridget has 
cleaned all the cooking intentions.” 











THE COOKING CLASS. 


OUR GRETCHEN. 


Our Gretchen wears a flnger-hut 
Upon her thimble finger, 
And sits and sews her dolly’s clothes. 
And loves o’er thein to linger. 
When she and dolly go to ride 
Upon the avenue, 
She wears upon each little hand 
A pretty, kid hand.xchuh, 
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THE ODD PLUM. 


Bertha and Mabel had come to visit their cousin 
| Alta. They were swinging in the hammock when 
Alta’s mamma came out with a dish in her hand. 
“Here are some plums for you,” she said. 
“Oh, how Inscious,"* cried Bertha, ‘* ‘cause we 
don’t have any at home, and we're so fond of 
them.” 
“We don’t have any either. Aunt May sent 
mamma these,”’ said Alta. ‘I've only had one.’ 
“They are just as big as pullet’s eggs,”’ said 





kind.” 

“T'll divide them,”’ said Alta. ‘There's one for 
Bertha, one for Mabel, one for me; one for Bertha, 
one-for Mabel, one for me—and here’s one over. 
1 do wish things would come out even. I'll have 
to count out, and the one that is out first will have 
, the odd one: 

‘Eny, meny, ickery Ann, 
Filacy, folacy, Nicholas John, 
| One, two, three, out goes ye.” 
| Oh, goody! I'm the one.”” 

“Maybe you knew how ‘twas coming ont,” 
said Bertha. 

“<’Tisn’t polite to have more'n your com’ny,” 
said Mabel. 

“’Tisn't polite to hint that folks cheat,”’ said 
Alta, “but we'll draw cuts, and then no one can 
say it wasn’t fair.” 

She cut three slips of paper and placed them in 
;a book with only the tops in sight. 
| “Now the one who draws the shortest can have 











| Mabel, “and so yellow. I never had any of this | 


the plum,” she said, ‘‘and nobody can say a 
word or look cross—/ sha'n’t, anyway.” 

Bertha drew and Mabel drew, and the shortest 
slip of paper was left in Alta’s hand. 

“There! now you see it was meant for me to 
have it!"* she cried, jumping up. But she forgot 
the plum in her lap. It rolled down to the 
ground, and a big turkey-gobbler who had his 
eye on it caught it up and ran off with it before 
the astonished girls could speak. They looked at 
each other a moment; then they all began to 
laugh. 

«Twas all because I was so selfish,” said Alta. 
“I guess my mother would be ashained of me if 
| she knew it.” 

“We were just as selfish,"’ said Mabel. 

«When we were com’ny, too,”” said Bertha. 

“Wait a minute,” said Alta. She ran into the 
house and soon returned with a small paper bag. + 

“‘Here’s four choc’late creams—two apiece,”” 
she said. ‘It’s to punish me for being so selfish. 
“Cause I had saved ‘em to eat myself.” 

«You must have two,"’ said Bertha, “else we 
won’t be punished, and we were just as bad."’ 

Then the three little girls sat in the hammock | 
} and ate their plums and ‘choc'late creains,"’ as 
| happy as three little girls could be. 
| Jvita D. Peck. 
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AN ORANGE. 


It takes alinost a year for an orange to grow 
That a boy can eat ina minute. 

Through the long summer days 

How the sun’s melting rays 
Have sweetened the juices within it! 
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Betty lives in a flat. The other day the family | 
, down-stairs indulged in an old-fashioned “boiled 
| dinner,” and its unsavory odors speedily made 
, themselves known in Betty’s house. She ran to 

her mother with a very disgusted little face. “O 
| mamma,” she cried, “that smell doesn’t taste 
{nice !"? 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
RIDDLE, 


In summer and winter, storm, sunshine and cold, 
1am found on the young, middle-aged and the old. 
No man ts so poor but he owns one of me, 

No woman go rich nor of such high degree 

‘That 1am not always her chiefest desire. 

1 sometimes He low, sometimes higher and higher 
rise. My mission protection and beauty. 

‘The latter my pride and the former my duty. 





2. 
NOVEMBER BATTLES, 
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Acroxs. 


A musical abbreviation. 

. A Scripture name. 

. A buon to equestrians. 

. A salutation with the lips. 

A famous Italian family, 

. An Italian name. 

. A seed covering. 

. A genus of plants. 

Wise. 

Omnipresence. 

A carrier of news. 

. A celebrated mathemati. 
cian, 

Proclaimed. 

Translating. 

\5. A list of names. 


Primals and finals name two 
decisive November battles. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Four Familiar Maxims. 


. See Kate wash mats. 
. He stole the city boy's pins. 
T thump the potato in free 


sky. 
. “shy gray dove,” sald he. 


+ see 


4. 
TRANSPOSITION. 


I've found inscriptions ona —, 
Some curious that do relate 








Iluw —— lead water to the 
wheel, 
To run the mill and grind the 


meal. 

Such stories may be —, but 
true; 

TH — the time to read them 
through; 

And if they should not turn out 
well, 

At — I'm not responsible. 


The omitted words are all spelled with the same 
five letters, by transposing. 


5. 
LOST COINS. 


1. Is not the Po under the blue sky of Italy? 
2. or up, eels are scarce, 

3. » T mean, is dificult. 

4. What is Louls Dormond doing? 

5. Do not read in dim evening light. 

6. 

7. 

8 





; To mount to that berth alertness is required, 
. Do you sce William Penn yonder? 
; Is this hill in good repair? 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Rest-Less. 2. Up-On. son-Net. 4. Kin- 
Dred. 5. 1-One. Ruskin, London. 


2. My dearest Ella:—You persist \n thinking I 
owe you a letter, J dare say. No, rather you are 
in my debt, but never mind. ‘The lentent./ renew 
my charity'and write once more. The linden.trees, 
the redolent, a bit harmed by the stern, late frost, are 
in bloom. A delineation of them may be found, or a 
picture, to put it plainly, in the last paper I sent. 

Ve want to lire here alway 

France still appears hostile. It strikes us and 
others, too, that there will be war. J, an ardent 
peace.lover, am grieved. J think in that case ( 
many will be ricfor. I adore the army rapturous! 

The birds here in summer nest tn every tree, 
there are such myriads. We went to a muse 
this morning; raced through, as time was 
Saw a fine picture of the Virgin. I admired or 
caxually glanced at many lovely things. 

Saw a seal, the actual seal used by Frederic: a 
shoe worn by Paul ina battle. Jim audibly asked, 
naturally enough, “What Paul?” And thero ts a 
belt that belonged to Jeanne d' Arc. 

Going down the steps I fell, endangering my 
imbs. 4 rather dangerous proceeding, but escaped 
without a scratch, On or after the first we go to 
Charlottenverg. My brother Joseph in every case 
wishes to do what’ we like. Dear Jo! an ideal 
brother, he. 

Philip parted from us yesterday. Arlo ia going 
with him to Georgia, nitive state of them both 
To tell you the truth, it 1s time we all came home, 
A man dare not stay so long, nor should we. It 
is rielating prudence. So before many weeks we 








































With love, I am yours cordially, 





Solutions of “November in Our History” Puzzies. 
1. “Washington retreats beyond the Delaware.” 
(November 28, ) 
2. “Abraham Lincoln elected President.” 
vember 6, 1860.) 


3. “Boston Fire. 1. 
(November 9, 
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Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“ Brown's Camphorated Saponacevus Dentifrice.” (Ade. 
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I Like My Wife 


To use Pozzoni’s COMPLEXION POWDER be- 
cause it improves her looks and is as fragrant 
as violets. 
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IW THE LIBRARY WAS FOUNDED. 7 printing for " ee 
HOW THE LIBRAL | Kombi Camera $3.50. PRINTING s hspesseteing 450 gi) MEDINA 
The nia tow mot et Bia, on ibe \ land of A Perfect Scientific Instrument. 85. PRESS ton) Seanipior eatale, BOSTON ft. 
Guernsey, has an institdtion which, in the language Anyibos ricad eas ards, cireulaers ee) Rresees, type, cards, zw 
of a French writer, “assures to. Guernsey. the a fe pletire 1 in sau forpuniing “kriciy’' sco. | A “Yard of Flowers 
intellectual supremacy of the archipelago.” This price. “Iustraredt ist a ae Beit Pron eat Meriden Cet el papaorte tien tee oN tr’ 
institution is a public library. The story of its A. C. KEMPER, 208 Lake St., CHICAGO. Days? Trial, | Mm utyeware of Poppi 
foundation is worth re-telling. DOUELE BICYCLES $15.00. R U S S E S on 30 Days’ Trial. J.P. INGALLS, Ly 
§ ago there were two boys on the Breech-Loader All kinds cheaper than Kasy, durable and 
sland, Thor Guille and Frederic Allés, who | $5.00, elsewhere. Before you cheap. A radical [ig =wEEr 
were Close friends. Both sons of honest farmers, | RIFLES $1.75, Oa PEEP LOT HPD. | cure effe Send for Sealed Catalogue. 
they had received a better training than most of Watches. 166 Wain St., Cinelunati, 0, EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Masonic Temple, Chicago, Il. 
their associates, and were both of @ serious and 


inteMectual turn. 

When young Guille was fourteen years old,— 
Allés being two years his junior,—a former resident 
of Guernsey returned from New York on a visit. 
He had made « fortune in the New World, and gave 
so glowing an account of the openings there for 
enterprising and intelligent people, that Thomas 
Guille’s imagination took fire. He must go to 
America himself. 

His father and mother finally gave their consent, | 
and he set sail in 1832. In New York 
his apprenticeship, he went into 
one part of which was destined esp. 


SAVE 7g YOUR FUEL 


Raed By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR, It has 

4 120 Cross Tubes where 4866 sa in. of iron get 
Hintensely hot, thus making ONE stoveorfur- 
nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
«ff proofs from prominent men. To introduce 
our Radiator, the first order from each 


neighborhood filled at the WHOLESALE price, 
thus securing an agency, Write atonce, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
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constantly in his mind. What a blessing it would = ~ —— ———— 
have been to him as a boy! If he ever got rich, | LATEST MOTHER GOOSE BROWNIE PINS Gublsrane 
the boys who came after him should be. better < The new 


favored. | 

He did get rich; or, if not rich, he became the | 
ossessor of a moderate fortune. Meantime his | 
bos sh intimate had followed him to New York, 
ani there the two friends often talked of home— 
and of the library. They worked | 
studied, they lived economical! 
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Bo-Peep. Pie. 
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25 cents. Set of nine, all different, 
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Our Christmas 


| CURTIN JEWELRY CO., 
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Gu JEWELRY COs, Are, Maas. 
Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. | 


CAUTION,—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 
o% Chewing 
i" Remedy 
. Each tablet con- 
7 tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send G cents for sample package, | 


THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0, 
Originators of Pensin Chewing Gum 


How to Make HENS LAY 


A book contaming much valuable informa- 
tion to poultry raisers will be mailed free on 
application. 

It tells you how to make money with hens, 

WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
104 Albany St., Cazenovia, N. Y. 
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h men found 
‘old age, but it is a fine | 
thing to contemplate, “a strange and consoling 





ectacle,” the French writer calls it—this gen 

purpose formed in boyhood, and pursued 
through years of comparative poverty, until its 
final consummation. 
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ODD LETTER. | 


A writer in Cornhill tells a good story illustrating | 
the important part played sometimes by banknotes | 
in the ordinary affairs of life. About sixty years 
ago, the hier of a Liverpool merchant had 
received, in tender for a business payment, a Bank 
of England note, which he held up to the serutiny | 
of the light, in order to make sure of its genuine 
ness. 
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He observed some partially indistinct words 
traced in red on the front of the note beside the 

tering, and on the margin. ity tempted 
him to try deciphering them. . so faintly 
written and so nea obliterated that he found 
great difliculty in doitig so, but finally he was able 
to combine them into this sentence 

“If this note should fall into the hands of John 
Dean, of Longhill, near Carlisle, he will learn 
her eby that his brother is languishing a prisoner in 
Algiers. 

Mr. D Was shown the note, and he lost no 
time in asking the government of the day to make 
intercession for his brother's freedom. It appeared 
then that during eleven hcg while his friends , 
and family had Believed him to be dead, the latter. 
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THE RISING S 
In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 


THE SUN .PASTE applied with a cloth for 
an after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots. § 


it amuses and leaves the reader 
Chicago Evening Post; “Korad! 
I book.” Marysville A py 
Herald, Dubugie: 
os."” Business Woman's 
utiful and helpful book.” Pre} 
ICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 94 Mark 
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‘MAKES LINEN 
LOOK LIKE NEW. 
Best Laundry Starch in the 
world Requires no boiling, 
| Alw ays ready for instant use. 


First-Class Grocers Sell It. 














Blue Packages . . 10 cents. | 
CLEANSES, : to any lady 
PRESERVES, Simple Free schting usher 
BEAUTIFIES Krover. Mention Companion. 
THE 


TEETH. | 


A Perrect LiqJiD 
DENTIFRICE. 





Price 25 cents. 


E. W. HOYT & CO, 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass 
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had been’a slave to the Dey of Algiers. With ay a 1 
plece of wood, he had traced tn his own blood, on Ovbr oll (altations aad eta. STAY ON’ 

the banknote, the message which wax eventually ‘only one blanket to any address, express paldon | 

to secure his releane. receipt of price. (Writa tor Catalogus soa brieest 


The government exerted itself to the utmost in | 
the matter, and he was set free, on the payment of 
a ransom te the Dey. 
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QUEER TIMEKEEPERS. 


‘To ascertain the time at night, the A pache Indians 
employ a gourd on which the stars of the heayenx 
are marked. Ag the constellations rise in the sky, 
the Indian refers to his gourd and finds out the 
hour. By turning the gourd around he can tell the | 
order in which the constellations may be expected 
to appear. : 


The hill veople of Assam reckon time and dis. | 
tance by the number of quids of betel-nuts chewed. , 
It will be remembered how, According: to Wash. | 
Ington Irving, Governor Wouter Van Twiller dis. | 
missed the Dutch colonial assembly invariably at 
the last puff of his ued pt pe of tobacco. 

A Montagnis Indian of Canada will set u 
stick in the snow, when reas elling: 
who are to follow. He marks wit! 
of shadow cast, and by 
the shadow the on.coni 
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in Business life is everything. Ib ogin as a | 

The fe dary life ts eversth pleasant ‘and | 

Start rotituble trade which is easily and quickly 

learned und becomes a stepping-stone to 

greater things, Nine-tenths of the Pres! dents, Mana- 

gers and Superintendents of American railways com- * 
menced as Telegraph Operators. 


For almost 2% years we have been teaching Tele- 

raphy to men and boys and placing our graduates te 
the ruilway service. 

Write for our Illustrated Catalogue. It explains our : 
ways of helping Students to defray the expenses of 
attending our School. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. | 
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the neighborhood of the Pyrenees, have a hard 
shift to live. Some of them gain a livelihood by 
taming bears. 





Many others take to begging, which become: Cia 
de by itself, reasonably remunerative ir mnt 
tly dishonorable. Baron Haussmann. 1 il 

“Mémoires,” cites the case of one of th 
sional beggars who amassed 
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Christmas is coming. Send for Catalogue. 


45,000 Customers ° 
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in the bathing season, when many tourists visite TAU 
the country. “One of these outsiders was so tale | CHRISTY [CARVE 
aback at the sight of the mayor begging on the | NATTA AH 





eet that he remonstrated with the mendicant. 
“I should think you would be ashamed,” said the 
stranger, “you, & man holding so honorable an 
office 
“0. 
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\ WOMAN skilful with the brush is reported to 
have painted so lifelike a picture of a spider on 
her husband's bald head that the flies no longer 
pester him. 
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GENERAL RULE. 


Among Baron Haussmann’s recollections of his 
earlier experience as a public administrator, is one 
of an interview with Casimir.Périer, grandfather of 
the French President, not long before that much 
lamented statesman died, tn 1232, of cholera. Young 
Hausmann had been making an official tour of the 
district of Poitiers, and on his return to Paris wae 
summoned before Casimir-Périer, who had recently 
become president of the council. 

The young man had to answer a thousand ques- 
tions, many of them of a de te nature—about 
the condition of political parties in the departinent, 
the possible influence of the administration In the 
legislative elections, and go on. 

n the course of the conversation something was 
said about the wife of one of the prefects, where. 
upon young Haussmann spoke warmly’ of her 















domestic virtues, with which he had been greatly | 
impressed, / 

“Oh yes,” said M. Casimir-Peérier, “but she is too | 
common a body fora town which contains so many 
well-bred and Cultivated people.” And he added, 
laughing: 

shall be obliged to establish, by the side of my 
cabinet, a marriage bureau for my functionaries. 
Look out for yourself!” 

But the wary statesman gave hix youthful subor- 
dinate a practical hint about the diplomacy to be 
observed in the treatment of such themés. As 
Haussmann had his hand upon the door, the Pres- 
ident called him back. 

“By the way.” said he, “a young officer ought 
always to find the wives and daughters of deputies | 
amiable and even pretty.” 

That was all; but as Haussmann went down the 
stairs, he remembered to have spoken slightingly 
some time before of the wife of a certain deputy, 
who was as tiresome as she was ugly. He wondered, 
he says, how the president of the council could, 
have heard of the matter, but he accepted the 
rebuke and laid to heart the lesson. 
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LUCKY HUNT. 

Precious stones are still numerous in certain 
districts of India, but the rajahs who own the 
property are jealous of all strangers, and resent | 
all trespassing. Occasionally a fine gem is found 
by a sportsman or traveller. A party of English 
officers was out one day shooting on the estate of 1 
petty chief, but bagged little game. 

On the return from the hunt a young offi 
picked up a stone which lay in his path, and idly 

hrew it against a rock. It broke Into a dozen 
pieces, and out tumbled a beautiful, brilliant 
pebble. The Englishman picked it up, looked at 
it, and was about to throw it away, but changed 

i mind, d thrust it into his pocket, remarking 
as he ¢ ot 

“PU keep this thing as a memento of my hunt at 
this beastly place, where 1 didn’t shoot so much as 

arith 















ed at Bombay, the officer dropped into a 
jeweller’s store to have his wateh repaired. While 
atthe counter his hand came in contact with the 
pebble which he still carried in his pocket. Hej 
showed it to the jeweller, und said: 

“Here’s a nice stone I found. 
ae for it?” 

‘The man looked at the stone, and after examinin; 
it carefully, answered, “Ell give you one hundred 
rupees for it.” 

Jad the jeweller offered a shilling, he might: 
have been told to tuke the stone and keep the shil 
ling, as the officer had not up to that time thought 
his find of any vatue; but the offer of one hundred 
Tupees, about fifty dollars, awoke his suspicions 
that he had a fine diamond, and he responded with 
a laugh: 

“T dare say you would give me that and a trifle 
more, but I’m going to take it to England with me.” 

He did so, and sold his pebble in London for 
over three thousand pounds. | 

i 





What'll you give 
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NOT UNHAPPY ENOUGH. 

The characters of two men are very  falrly 
brought out in the following incident: Thorwald 
sen, the Danish sculptor, was absolutely single 
minded in his devotion to artistic truth. He would 
never have consented to falsify what is, for the 
sake of what ought to be. 


Lord Byron, on the contrary, had so much small 
vanity that he could not_resfst posing. When in 
Rome the poet went to Thorwaldsen to alt for a; 
statue. He got into position, and assumed an 
expression of countenance quite different from his 
every-day look. | 

“My lord,” sald Thorwaldsen, “he so good as to 
alt perfectly still. Only, I beg of you, do not look 
80 disconsolate !”” 

“This ts the expression which characterizes my 
face,” said Byron. 

“Indeed!” “replied the sculptor; and without 
paying any further attention to Byrom’s sugges. 
tions, he worked away according to his own ideas. 
When the bust was finished, the sculptor was quite 
satisfied with it, and so were Byron's friends. | 
Only one person complained, and tat was the poet 
himself.” 

“That is not my face." he sald. “T look much 
more unhappy.” 

He had asstimed a certain pose before the world. 
and he was determined that his expression should | 
bear him out in it. : 
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CONSULTING THE FATES. 

There are few nations, and few individuals even, 
that would now look to the events of chance for | 
any knowledge of the future. A late Instance of 
what used to be a common form of divination was 
reported in one of the London newspapers at the 
time when there was war between England and | 





The King of Ashantee consulted his fetish men | 
in order to find out from them what his future fate | 
was to be and the result of hix opposition to the | 


English. He therefore, after having resorted, to 
various means without success, ordered two he 
xoats to be selected and brought before him, one 
entirely black, the other of a spotted white cole 
This was done, and after due fetish ceremont 
had been performed over the two goats, they we 
set at each other. The white gout easily overcame 
and killed his opponent. - 
Koffee Calcalli, after this test, was sutisfled that 
he was doomed to defeat at the hands of the white 
man. He immediately sent an embassy to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley to sue for peace. 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably! Mauhla Neaaabdad QulS 4m 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Ade. 
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MUSIC 
Dixon’s No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant. 


An elegant article of Graphite for lubricating Bey. 
It will pa fn eo 











To bur Friends and Make 
Money. Send Stump for ‘Terms and 
Simple, containing five complete 
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music, full size music paper, 

Woodward's Wuxleal Monthly, New York. 
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Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
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rilet Preparation | 

| for infants and adults. 

Delightful after shaving. 


ly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
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Jackets (@ Capes 
from $5 up. = from $5 up.! 
Tailor-Made Suits from $10 up. ' 


We mike every garment to order, thus insurin 
a perfect tit. We are Ladies’ Tailors, Furriers anc 
Cloak makers, and can save you from 5 to $20 on 
every order. We pay the express char; 

Our Winter Catalogue tllustrates eve: 
in Ladies’ Jackets, Capes, Ulsters, Furs, Plish 
Garments and Tatlor-made Suits. We will be 
pleased to mail it to you, together with a 48-inch 
tape measure, new measurement diagram (which 
insures a perfect fit) and more than FORTY SAM- 
PLEs of the cloths, plushes and furs, from which 
we make our garments, on receipt of four cents, 
postage. You may select any style and we will 
make it especially to order for you from any of our 
materials, We also sell cloth, plush and fur by the 
yard, Write to-day for catalogue and samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, - New York. 
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26-in. Wheels. 27 Lbs. 
_. BUILT FOR { S*At.nE™ 


, Price $50.00. 


Thoroughly Reliable. Fully Guaranteed. 
= Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, Makers, 
% CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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Shawknit Half-Hose 


18 FOUND BY THE DEALER THAT SAYS “THEY WEAR TOO LONG.” THEIR 
UNEQUALLED DURABILITY I8 NOT DUE TO GOOD MATERIAL AND WORKMAN- 
SHIP ONLY, BUT ALSO TO 


PERFECTION OF FIT. 
C-# None genuine unless stamped oe 7 
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He is out of the game 
for to-day, but that is no 
reason why he should be 
tomorrow. An 


Allcock’s 


Porous Plaster 


applied to the sprained 
foot will not only relieve 
the pain, but restore elasticity and strength. And no matter 


where the sprain is, in back or limbs, it is equally effective. So, 
also, if there is a cold in the throat, chest, bowels or kidneys, one 
of these Plasters will relieve and prevent worse results. Thousands 
in every part of the world have tried them and have 
disappointed. 


never | een 


Imitations are never reliable. ‘Therefore always insist upon having the genuine ALLCocK’s. 


ALLCOCK’S CORN SHIELDS, 
ALLCOCK’S BUNION SHIELDS, 


Brandreth’s Pills 


Have no equal as a relief and cure for 
corns and bunions. 


are a safe and reliable remedy for billous 
headache and all similar troubles. 
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membrane, or too free or offensive perspira- 
tion, it has proved most*grateful. 

CUTICURA S0AP appeals to the refined and 
cultivated everywhere, as the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap, as well 
as purest and sweetest for toilet. 

Porres Drug anp Cuem. Cozp., Boston. 


1894. 


The present year marks an epoch 
in Piano Manufacture, because of the 
| great improvements made in the 


CHICKENS 


For over seventy years these instru- 
ments have been recognized as the 
standard of excellence in tone, action 
and workmanship, ‘This year’s prod 
jtion has received more favorable com- 
| ment from the leading musical critics 
jand connoisseurs of the world than 
tthat of any year in our history. These 
improvements are very noticeable and a 
personal examination will convince any 
one that this endorsement of our '94 
product is well merited. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 
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Corns and Bunions all gone" 
Tam happy to say, through the merits of HAN. 
SON'S'CORN SALVE Dean now walk with caxe.” 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con. 
vince you t ome initation is just as good: send hy 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, 

Every box is ited to cure, or money refiunde 
| 1S and 25 Cents. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. | 
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The Youth’s Comp: is an illustrated weekly 
paper of elaht paxes, ubseription price is $1.75 
a year, Dayinent in advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. Ali 
additional paxes over elght—which is the number 

ven for $1.75—are x xift to the subscribers from 
6 publishers. 

New Subscripti 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ions. 

Payment for The Com: 
should be made ina Pi 
Check, or Draft, or an 

re 











ng can commence at any time 


anion, when sent by mail, 

st-Olfice Money-Order, Bank 

xpress Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THES AN BK PROCURED, send the 
money ina Regt: d Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
10.80. 

Silver Should never he sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear 4 hole through the envelope 







and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of mohey by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription {s paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
niust be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not’ enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books uuless your Post-oftice address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your puper {8 sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

Caution against eying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 

e this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one to two months, The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be & guaruntee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
01 Columbus Avenue, 











CHICKEN-POX. 


Chicken-pox, or varicella, as is well known, in 
some respects resembles variola, or smalipox. A 
failure to discriminate between the two may sub. 
ject the patient to the contaminating atmosphere 
of a@ smallpox hospital, or, on the other hand, 
endanger the health and lives of many of his 
neighbors. It is, in fact,isolely for the purpose of 
deciding this important point that the physician ts 
usually called to see cases of varicella, 

So common are epidemics of chicken-pox—as a 
rule, one and sometimes two such epidemics occur 
each year—that it is rare for any one to reach 
adult life without having contracted it. Those 
who have never had it must enjoy some peculiar 
Immunity, since it is probable that every adult has 
many times been exposed to ite contagion. 

In the city of Leipsic an epidemic of chicken. 
pox has been noted to occur regularly after the 
opening of the infant schools. 

Notwithstanding the frequency of chicken-pox, 
and the usual mildness of its course, it should not 
be dismissed as of no importance. The child 
should be directed to stay in the houxe while the 
eruption lasts, and during the time in which there 
ie fever he should remain in bed. 

An eminent writer on the subject recently 
emphasized the fact that the disease may leave a 
tendency to enlargement of the lymphatic glands 
of the neck, which may then become the focus of 
tubercular Infection. Cases of a severe type 
should subsequently be treated with appropriate 
tonics. 

Pallor, which sometimes follows the disease, 
should receive a physician's care. The eruptions 
on the face should be looked after in a careful way 
in order that scars may not result. 

After all cases an abundant supply of nourishing 
food and pure alr should be provided, in order that 
no physical weakness may continue as a sequel to 


the disorder. 
ee 


LEARNING TO WRITE. 


Ethel, according to her own schoolgirl phrasing, 
“hated” to write compositions, and her dislike was 
about evenly divided between the burden of select. 
ing her own subject and the embarrassment of 
having one chosen for her. In the first case, she 
never knew what to take, and in the last, the 
teacher, according to her prejudiced fancy, seemed 
bound to select the very topic about which she 
knew nothing, and in which she had no interest. 
Finally, on a miserable Saturday when her compo. 
sition was, after much tribulation, finished, she 
freed her mind to Aunt Laura. 

“Nothing to write about!” said auntie. ‘Dear 
me, what a pity, in this big world full of interesting 
things! I suppose you have such a dull time that 
nothing worth telling ever happens to you.” 

“Oh no, it ien’t that,” said Ethel. “Lots of things 
happen, but nothing important enough to write 
about. Why, our compositions have to be read 
before the whole school, and how the girls would 
laugh if I should get up and give an account of 
some of our larks!”” 

“Now Ill tell you what I’d do,” said Aunt Laura; 
“I'd keep a note.book.” 

“Like Hawthorne's?” 

“Well, I dare say it would be rather different 
from his, and so it ought to be. You must write in 
it the interesting things that happen to you, and put 





them down in your own way. Make up your mind | 


not to show the book, and then you won’t be tempted 
into affectation. Don’t moralize, and don’t indulge 
in reflections, 1f you can help it.” 
“Why, I shouldn’t even know how to begin!” 
“I'll show you. A dozen times a day you tell me 
things that interest me greatly. Think of that 
country walk you were so happy over last week. 





When you got home, you described the blue sky 
with its little tufts of woolly clouds, the bank 
where you found hepaticas; you told me exactly 
how you scraped away the dead leaves, and what a 
ridiculous time you had in trying to beg a string at 
the farmhouse. 

“Then you repeated the story of the poor little 
girl you met on the way home, and said she 
remarked, as she took some of your luncheon, that 
she liked fruit cake better than sandwiches.” 

“But I couldn't put that in a composition!” 

“Perhaps not, but the habit of writing will not 
only help you to gain fluency in the use of the pen, 
but It will teach you to observe. 

“Besides, you will have in your note-book a stock 
of material to which you can turn when you havé 
nothing to say. 

“Remember, above all things, to put down only 
the exact truth—for nothing that has not the ring 
of reality 1s worth preserving—and not to indulge 
in general reflections that had become common. 
places before you were born.” 

The book was bought, and Ethel, with a few 
relapses, kept it zealously. At the end of six 
months, she declared that the plan was a “splendid” 
one. Perhaps other young folks, forced to become 
writers against their will, might think go, too. 








HUNGRY PIKE. 


The rapacity of the pike ig well known. Fish, 
flesh and fowl seem alike acceptable to its palate, 
and it does not disdain mineral products; rings, 
spoons, plummets, and other articles have been 
frequently taken from its maw. The best authen. 
ticated Instance of attempted manslaughter by the 
pike is that recorded in “Fishing.” 


One of my sons, aged fifteen, went with three 
other boys to bathe in Inglemere Pond, near the 
Ascot race-course. He walked into the water to 
about the depth of four feet, when he spread out 
his hands to attempt to awim. 

At that instant a large fish came up and took his ! 
whole hand into its mouth; but finding itself | 
unable to swallow it, relinquished its hold, and the | 
boy, turning round, prepared for a hasty retreat. ' 
His companions, who saw the fish, scrambled out 
of the pond as fast as possible. 

My son had scarcely turned around before the 
fish ‘came up behind him, and seizing his other 
hand crosswise, inflicted some very deep wounds 
on the back of it. The boy ratsed his free hand, 
which was atill bleeding, and atruck the great fish a 
hard blow on the head, when it disappeared. The 
other boys assisted my gon to dress, hound up his 
hand with their handkerchiefs, and brought him 

ome. 

We took him to the surgeon, who dressed seven 
wounds in one hand; and so great was the pain the 
next day that the Jad fainted twice. The little 
finger was bitten through the nail, and it was more 
than six wecks before it was well. The nail came 
off, and the scar remains to this day. 


GRATEFUL. 


In Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller’s volume, “Our 
Home Pets,” is told a story of a dear collie dog 
and his gratitude. The dog, it appears, wasa great 
pet fn the family of a colonial soldier, and was 
particularly noted for his antipathy to Indians, 
whom he delighted to track. 


On one campaign against the French, the dog 
insisted on accompanying his master, although his 
feet were in a terrible condition from having been | 
frozen the previous winter. During the fight, : 
which ended in the famous Braddock defeat, the | 
dog was ever beside his master; but when it was | 
over they became separated, and the soldier, con- 
cluding that his pet had been killed, went home 
without him. 

Some weeks later, however, the dog Appeared In 
hia old home, separated froin the battle-field by 
many miles of thick forest. He was tired and 
worn, but over his sore feet were fastened neat 
moccasins, showing that he had been among 
Indians, who had been kind to him. Moreover, he 
soon proved that he had changed his mind about 
Nis former foe, for neither bribes nor threats, could 
ever again induce him to track an Indian. 





OVERPARTICULAR. 


Cleanliness is a virtue, ho doubt, but ike other 
virtues it may be carried to a vicious excess. So It 
happened with an old fisherman in Nartle, Devon, 
who made it one of the chief ends of his life to 
keep his boat immaculate. | 


On one occasion a gentleman had hired him to take 
himself and a young lady out for an afternoon's 
fishing. The boat could not be brought near enough | 
to the shore for them to step in; so the old gailor i 
removed his shoes and stockings, and taking the | 
young lady in his arms, was about to deposit her 
on board When he caught sight of some mud on 
her pretty pair of boots. 

Instantly he stooped and dipped both her feet up 
to the ankles in the sea, paddling them back ant 
forward to remove the mud, in spite of the protests 
of the owner. His only remark as he finally put 
her on board was: 

“Bless yer, miss, salt water won't give yer the 
snuftles.” 














BY WHOLESALE. 


A young Indy who was in a hurry to take a train, 
and wanted to buy a small shopping-bag, walked | 
into a wholesale establishment by mistake. 


“Will you show me a bag, please?” she began; 
but the clerk interrupted her politely: 
“We sell nothing at retail,” he sald. 
only let you have bags by the quantity.” 
“Dear'me! Not one bag?” 
“No, madam. [’'m very sorry.” | 
“And Pm in such a hurry! Well!” 
She turned toward the ‘door, and her eye was 





“I could! 











caught by a xample bag on the counter, 
“Ah,” she exclaimed, “that’s exactly the bag I 
want Couldn't you sell me the twelfth of a 


lozen? 
She got her bag. 





MAKING LAW. 
“How is the law made?” asked the instructor in 
United States history in a private school of one of 
the young girls in his class. 


“Oh,” replied the maiden, cheerfully, “the senate 
has to ratify it, and then the President h: 
veto it, and then the House of Representat 
to—"’she hesitated for a moment.and knit he 
forehead. “Oh yes, 1 remeni 
“The House of "Representatives has to adjourn 
until the next session!" 












“PRANS” means 
not mean 





ox, but “transparent” does 
cross parent. 











Health, comfort and happiness abound in homes 
where “Garland” Stoves and Ranges are used. (Adv. 
+ 

“Superior to any,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Dr. 8. A. Shurtleff, Boston. 60c. and $1. [ Adv. 











LEWANDO’S 24, Temple Pla Boston. 
365 Fifth Ave., New York. 
All materials dyed or cleansed. wDiished 
1829. Largest in America. Send for Price-List. 
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“CAMMEYER” 


STAMPED ON A SHOE 
Means Standard of Merit. 


Sixth Ave., cor. 20th St. N. Y. 





Two Special Bargains 


WOMEN’S HAND-SEWED WELT 
SHOES, 


Which are Worthy of Immediate 
Attention. 


WOMEN'S Soolma Kid, Patent 
Leather Tipped, HAND- 

SEWED welt, genuine Cork 
sole Button Boots, 


$3.00. 


WOMEN’S Soolma, Kid, Hand- 
Sewed Welt, Genuine Cork Sole Button 
Boots, either’ with broad, medium, or 
narrow toes, without tips, 


These lines of cork 
like the hi; 

cork extending across the entire sole,’ an 
Fone are superior for wear, health and com- 
‘0. 


LADIES’ 
trate SOOLMA KID marx 


Button Boots, 


With Soolma Kid Tips, 
Hand-Sewed Welt, 


$2.00. 


The above shoes are cut from the genuine (Trade— 
SOOLMA KID—Mark), which !s made of the highest 
grade of imported stock tanned expressly for me. 

I guarantee every pair equal in finish and wear to the 
finest French Kid, at about one-half the money 

Nowhere else can shoes of SOOLM A KID be purchased, 

And in addition ev ir are made with HAND- 
SEWED WELT -~not Goodyear welt, or auy other com- 
bination welt, which is only an improced method of making 
shoes by machine— but HAND-SEWED WELT, which ts 
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POLLY. 
In Three Parts, — Part III. 


Two People who bad ‘ surprised 
the World. 








T've got an awful lot of money, and I don't know 
what to do with it.” 

Mere words had not often the power of staying 
Polly's needle, but at this astounding declaration 


the Towa. — Polly beats | she let her work fall in her lap, and gazed with | 
' wide-eved wonder at the speaker. 
Of all Polly’s new friends, not one took al 


“Yes,"" he went on, “I really want to do some 


| wanted to go to college, or some girl who would 
{like to go abroad? Of course I could found a 
ischolarship or endow a ‘chair; but one likes a 
' bit of the personal element in one’s work.” 

Polly's heart gave a thump. Here was a 
| chance for Dan! A word from her would make 
‘his path easy. Had she a right to withhold that 


warmer interest in the young idea-vender than | good with it, and I've tried in lots of ways, and | word—to cramp and hinder him? She did not 
her first customer, Miss Beatrice Compton—a | I've never hit it off. 1 should just like to tell you | speak for a good many seconds; she simply plied 
warm-hearted, enthusiastic girl, who never did | about some of the things I've made a fizzle of in| her needle with more and more diligence, while 


anything by halves. 
skill and originality; when she extolled Polly’s 
eyes and hair, her wit and sweetness, few listeners 
remained unmoved and incurious. 


When she talked of Polly’s'| the last year—if it wouldn't bore you ?”° 


“Oh no, it wouldn’t bore me; nothing ever 
does. Only—I can’t understand it. 
think I could give away a thonsand dollars a year 


Among the many who were thus stirred to seek | just there at home where we used to live, and 
out this youthful paragon was Miss Compton’s | every dollar of it would be well-spent!”” 


brother-in-law, Mr. Horace Grey. Nor was idle 


“Yes, Miss Polly,’ he said, meekly; ‘but you 


curiosity his only motive in taking the step. | see, what I've got to consider is two hundred 


Beneath the pretext he found for paying the visit | thonsand dollars a year!" 


lurked a rather shamefaced design to do 
this “plucky little genius’’ a good turn. 

It happened, therefore, one morning in 
December, that when Polly came home 
from her marketing she found a stranger 
sitting in her porch. A dog-cart, driven 
by a groom in livery, was passing and 
repassing her door; and one lvok at the 
occupant of the porch sufficed to fix the 
connection between the two. He was a 
well-dressed man of thirty years or more, 
so Polly thought, who rose as she opened 
the gate and saluted her respectfully. 

“Miss Polly Fitch ?”” he inquired, as he 
stood, hat in hand. 

It was noticeable that no one ever 
omitted the ‘‘Polly’’ from the girl's name. 
It seemed as much a part of her as the 
ruddy hair and the dimple in her chin. 
That dimple, by the way, should have 
been mentioned long ago, but it was so 
essential a feature that one would as soon 
think it necessary to state that Polly’s 
nose had an upward tilt as that her chin 
had a dimple. Any one who had ever 
heard of Polly must know that her nose 
would tilt and her chin have a dimple. 

Polly had a large market-basket on 
her arm, and as she felt in her pocket 
for the key to the front. door, her visitor 
took possession of the basket. She was 
impressed by this attention from so mag- 
nificent a personage, and one, moreover, 
of advanced years. 

She began to think that she must be 
mistaken about his being thirty; why, 
that was Cousin John’s age, and Cousin 
John was quite an oldish man. She 
motioned her visitor to enter, and said 
with no oppressive reverence in her tone: 

“If you would tell me your name now, 
we should be starting fair.’ 

“My name is Horace Grey. 
ever hear of me ?”” 

“No, I don’t think so. Ought I to 
have heard of you ?” 

“Well, no, there’s no obligation in the matter. 
I only had an idea that I was a local celebrity, 
like you.” 

“Like me?” 

“Yes. You're a surprise to the town, and 80 
am I.” 

“What have you done to surprise the town?” 
asked Polly, filled with curiosity. 

“T’ve only got rich very fast.”’ 

“Why, so have I!’ said Polly. 
good deal alike!” 

“Really? Then you will be in an even better 
position to advise me than I thought for.” 

“I supposed you had come for an idea,” said 
Polly, as naturally as if her wares had consisted 
in tape and buttons. 

Offering her visitor the only fairly comfortable 
chair in the room, she seated herself by the 
window near which was one of the draped barrels 
with her work-basket on top. 

“You won't mind my sewing, please,” she said, 
picking up a bit of embroidery. ‘I can think 
better that wey.” 

The new customer ineanwhile was wondering 
whether Miss Polly would guess that be had 
come partly from curiosity, and partly with the 
more daring motive of finding a way to do hera 
service. And yet, who could tell? Perhaps she 
could give him a hint; perhaps she was the 
youthful sibyl people seemed half-inclined to 
believe her. 

“Miss Polly,” he said, leaning forward in his 
chair, with his elbows on his knees; ‘‘Miss Polly, 





Did you 


“We area 





He looked ashamed 


Why, I) 


| her breath came fast and unevenly. 
| Suddenly a furious blush went mounting up 
into her temples, and spread itself down her neck. 
‘ Her visitor thought he had never seen any one 
‘blush 80 furiously, and it somehow struck him 
‘that his little plan would not work. Quite right 
| he was, too. Polly blushed to think that she had 
thought of Dan in such a connection for a single 
| instant. It was very unreasoning, this impulse of 


“{ have come in the character of Santa Claus.” 


of himself, and Polly did not wonder. She had 
given a little gasp at mention of the sum; then 
she shook her head. She knew her limits. 

“1 haven't any ideas big enough for that,"* she 
said. ‘I should as soon think of advising the 
President of the United States !”" 

“Well, if you won't advise me about mine, 
perhaps you will tell me what you are going to 
do with your own riches. You said you were 
getting rich, did you not? You know,” he added, 
“it isn't necessary to make the map of a state as 
big as the state itself.”” 

“You have ideas, too,”’ Polly remarked, appre- 
ciatively, resuming her embroidery. 

“But you have not told me how you are going 
to use your riches.” 

“Oh, I’m going to use mine for education.” 

“Going up to the college ?"" he asked. 

“Oh no; there'd be no good in my knowing a 
lot. 
school already, and the little that I learned doesn't 
seem to stick very well. No, indeed, I’m going 


to —’’ She pansed with a fecling of loyalty to, 


Dan. “I'm only going to help on the general 
cause of education,’’ she finished, demurely. 
As she made this sphinx-like remark Mr. 


Horace Grey wished she would relinquish the ; 


pursuit of wealth long enough to put her work 
down and let him see exactly what she meant. 

“T think that 7s the best use to put money to," 
he said, gravely, ‘‘but I'm not in the way of 
knowing about people who need help. Couldn't 
you tell ine of somebody, some young man who 


I've been nearly throuch the Fieldhai high | 


rebellious shame; are we not admonished to help 
one another? And what could the helpers do if 
all their benefactions were indignantly thrust 
back? Very unreasoning indeed, but natural. 

Natural as the color of her hair and the quick- 
ness of her wit; natural as all the graces and 
virtues, all the misconceptions and foibles that 
went to make up the personality of Polly Fitch, 
the daughter of Puritan ancestors; men and 
women who could starve, body and mind, but 
who never had learned to accept a charity. 

Before the flush had died away Polly was quite 
herself again, and looked up so brightly and 
sweetly that Mr. Grey took heart of hope. 

“You do know somebody like that; I'm sure 
you do!” he said, insinuatingly. 

“T?" said Polly. “I know hardly anybody. 
Why don't yon ask the president of the college ?”” 

So Mr. Horace Grey’s little plan had come to 
nanght, and he took his leave more than ever 
| convinced that it is a very difficult thing to spend 
one’s money in a good cause. As he stood a 
moment waiting for his dog-cart, a boy came 
down the street with a parcel under his arm. 

“Say, mister, do you know whether Daniel 
Fitch lives here ?"" he asked. 

“Daniel Fitch ?”’ thought Mr. Grey, as the hoy 
turned in at the gate. ‘Daniel Fitch? Where 
have I heard that name? Ob yes, Beatrice said 
there was a brother; runs errands for Jones, the 
druggist. Plucky children! It would be pleasant 
to give them a lift!” 














In fact, she rather enjoyed dwelling upon the 
splendor of the opportunity she had thrust from 
her, the better to glory in her escape. And she 
looked forward with exultant confidence to the 
time when she should test Dan’s feelings on the 
same point. 

On Christmas Eve they hung up their stockings 
with light hearts—stockings fairly bulging with 
materialized jokes and ‘ideas. It was not till 
he arrived at the toe in his search that Dan 
discovered a square, flat parcel, labelled, «An idea 
for Dan, with a Merry Christmas from Polly.” 

Within he found a pass-book and a sheet of 
paper bearing the following inscription: “An 
Idea! namely, to wit: that Daniel Reddiman 
Fitch lay aside his character of Mercury and 
become a student at the Springtown College! 

«P, S.—A perusal of the enclosed balance will 
assure said Dan that there is nothing to prevent 
his thus delighting the heart of his faithful 
Polly.” 

Then was the bank-book inspected, 
and great was the surprise of Dan at the 
magnitude of the balance, and at the 
financiering skill to which it bore witness. 

“For you see, Dan,” Polly explained, 
“f shouldn't know what in the world to 
do with the money,—some rich people 
don't, they say,—and I've got plenty of 
ideas to last us for years yet. Then, just 
as they begin to give out, you'll have 
got to be a mining-engineer with your 
pockets full of money, and you'll have to 
support me for the rest of my life. Sol 
don’t see but I‘in getting the best of the 
bargain, after all!’” 

It all seemed perfectly natural to Dan. 
This sister of his had always lent a hand 
when he needed it. Of course he would 
accept her help, and let the glorious in- 
exhaustible future straighten ont the 
account between them. 

He did not express himself even in his 
inmost thoughts in any such high-flown 
manner as this. He simply whooped, 
administered to Polly a portentous hug, 
and declared for the hundredth time: 
“Polly, you beat the world!” 

When everything was thus amicably 
settled and Dan had agreed to “give 
notice” in his capacity as Mercury the 
following day, Polly said: “You won't 
mind being poor, will you, Dan? You 
don’t wish we were rich, do you?” 

“Rich? Why, we are rich!" 

“But, Dan, if any one came along and 
offered you a lot of money, say a thousand 
dollars a year, you wouldn't take it, 
would you?” 

“Do you mean a stranger, Polly, some 
one we hadn’t any claim on ?”” 

“Yes; but somebody who had such a 
lot, he wouldn't miss it. Would you take 
it, Dan? Say, would you take it?” 

“What a goose you are, Polly! Of 
course I wouldn't take it! I would rather go 
back to the Augeans for the rest of my life!” 

Now we have all heard of what happens to “the 
best laid plans of mice and men,” and Polly and 
Dan had their lesson to learn on that point; but it 
was not a severe lesson in their case. 

On the evening of that momentous Christmas 
day our two young people had out their Latm 
books and began industriously to polish up their 
somewhat rusty acquirements in that classic 
tongue. A year ago they might not have regarded 
this as precisely a holiday pastime, but their ideas 
had undergone a great change since then. 

They sat at the little centre-table, the ruddy 
head and the black one close together in the 
lamplight, reading their Cicero. A rap at the 
door seemed a rude disturbance of their study, 
yet so unusual was an evening visitor that they 
could not regret the interruption, especially when 
the caller proved to be Polly’s client of the 
cumbrons income. 

“Good evening, Miss Polly,’ he called from 
the door; and Polly fancied that his voice had a 
particularly cheerful ring in it. As he spoke he 
glanced at Dan, who had opened the door. 

“This is my brother Dan. Won’t you come 
in, Mr. Grey ?” 

“With all the pleasure in the world, for I have 
come in the character of Santa Claus.”” 

“Have you, indeed ?” thought Polly to herself; 
‘we'll see about that!’’ Perhaps there was some- 
thing in her manner that betrayed her thoughts, 


As for Polly, she had not a twinge of regret. for her visitor said, with evident amusement: 
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as soon think of offering a gift in my own name 
to—to any other rich young woman.” i 

“T was glad to hear that your brother's name 
was Dan,"’ he continued, with apparent irrele- 
vance, as he took his seat. ‘And more delighted 
still when I found out his middle name. Didn't 
it strike vou,” he asked, turning abruptly to Dan, 
“that your employer, Mr. Jones, was developing 
rather a sudden interest in your antecedents ?"* 

“Yes,” Polly thought, ‘he’s pleased about 
something.”* 

«Why, yes,"" Dan answered, with boyish blunt- 
ness. ‘But what do you know about it?” 

“Only that it was I that put Jones up to making 
his inquiries.” 

«You ?" and Dan looked half-inclined to resent ' 
the liberty. 

“Would you mind telling us what it’s all 
about?’ Polly asked. ‘You look as if you 
knew something nice.” ! 

“TI do; it’s one of the nicest things I ever knew 
in my life. I didn’t tell you the other day, did 1?‘ 
that I had made most of my money in mines ?”" 

“No,” said Polly, wondering why he should 
want to tell them how he made “his old money.” 

“Well, I did; nearly all in one mine, too. It's 
agreat hydraulic mine up north. You know a 
hydraulic mine is one where the gold lies imbedded. 
in the soil and has to be washed out; and if there : 
doesn't happen to be running water near by, it: 
costs an awful lot to bring it in.” 

“Yes,” said the polite Polly, with a vision of a 
fire-brigade running about with buckets in their 
hands, as they used to do in Fieldham. 

“Big ditches to be dug,"’ Mr. Grey went on, “and 
all that sort of thing. Well, this ‘Big Bonus 
Mine’ was discovered twenty years ago. A com- 
pany was started and the stock was put on the 
market at a dollar a share. The management 
made a mess of it, as a management usually does, 
and gave it up at last. It was believed that the 
thing was chock-full of gold, but they couldn't get 
it out.” 

«Well, what did they do then?’ asked Dan. 

“They tried to forget all the money they had 
pnt into it.” 

“Then where did your money come from ?"’ 
asked Dan. 

“Out of the ‘Big Bonus Gold Mine!" 
it right out to-day.” 

“T wish you'd go ahead!”’ said Dan, for the 


We scoop 


“You take alarm too easily, Miss Polly. I should | Dodge, and the Widow Criswell! What shall we 
send the Widow Criswell, Dan ?’’ 


cried the irreverent Dan. 


porch to bid the Peak good night. 


you any harm when it canght you out!” 


| fully, “that we should never have come out here 
if it hadn't been for you?” 


gleaming there in the starlight to Polly’s upturned 


exclaimed, for the hundred-and-first time : 


_ THE YOUTH’S 


“Some black-bordered pocket-handkerchiefs!’’ 
Before going to bed they stepped out on the 


“Going to be a tine day to-morrow, Polly.” 
“All the days are fine in Colorado,” said Polly. 
“You forget the blizzard last month.” 

“Oh, but it was such a dear blizzard not to do 


“Do you ever think, Polly,’ said Dan thought- 


“You know it was ‘Pike’s Peak or Bust’ with 
both of us, Dan.” 
Dan looked critically from the great Peak 


face, and then, as they turned to go in, he 


“Polly, you beat the world !” 
ANNA FULLER. 





A NO MAN’S LAND ADVENTURE. 


A Cure for Ennal.— Great Market-Fi: —A Trai 


Attack Repalsed. 





We were a party of students, spending our | 


summer vacation—the second we had passed 
there—in a shanty abandoned by the clamn-diggers, 








| club’ of city gunners. It had not been used for 
| Years. 
tight. 
eeling and quahaug clamming as well as the 
lobstering was done in its vicinity—we moved 
part of our belongings from the ‘cottage on the 


of the time. 


COMPANION. 


We obtained through him a 
' 


The lobster-pots we sunk directly out at ' 


jay a mile or so to the north of us. 
This shanty was the abandoned property of a 


Nobody claimed it, and the roof was 
To be near our work—for the bulk of the 


| 
bluffs’’ into it, and kept house there a good part 


We called it ‘The Villa.” The bluff cottage 
we called ‘The City House,” because there was 
another shanty not far from it. 

We were pretty successful, on the whole, in our 
business projects. We not only trapped eels, but 
at low tides we snatched them from the sand 
among the eel-grass by means of a hook attached 
to a pole. The lobsters we caught were mostly 
enormous fellows and great fighters; we had to 
plug their claws. ‘Sand bottom’’ lobsters are 
reputed to be better food than those that come 
from rocky regions, and we got high prices for 
all of ours. 

Our way was to row once a day at least to 
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do in the summer but watch the government | from the water’s edge, and we were 8000 then 
property in his charge and attend to his own 
fishing projects. 
number of lobster- and eel-pots—or traps—more 
or less damaged, which we repaired, baited and | 
| set out. 
| sea in a region due east from a little shanty that | 


Every day for weeks, in anticipation of a bins, 
visit, Waldron, who had taken the reap 
lessons of Captain Winch, had put ns throne, 
what he called a ‘‘bluefish drill,” which eng 
us now to whirl the lines we carried, arma «.,. 
weighted hooks called ‘‘drails,”” skilfully ay 
our heads and then throw them out many fat 
into the ocean. 

The bluefish had been drawn near the shore +, 
the young herring. They were chasing q} a, 
here and there through the surge, forcing the 1 
times, by hundreds, out of the water into the 1; 
and savagely chopping up thousands of those ti 
they could not eat. 

Scores of terns hovered overhead or Splaslaj 
into the surge after the mangled herring. Th. 
terns, indeed, had first made Waldron aware gf 
the presence of the bluefish. 

Through the waves as they lifted we aay 
often see the bluefish dart by dozens. Someting 
it would happen that, in pursuit of food, a grat 
dull-blue “herring chopper’ would work insion 
so near that we could almost have touched bir, 
from the water's edge. 

Again and again we hauled in eight-, ten. sn 
twelve-pound bluefish, fast to the unbaited dnj 
which they had seized with ferocious readina:, 
Skill was requisite in the throwing, and nay 
strength in the hauling until the game was neat 
landed; then, to avoid the breaking away of 1, 
fish, we slackened the line a little and let th: 
incoming wave throw it fairly upon the teacy, 
It was an interesting and exciting kind of fishing, 

For this day’s work and for the next ts; 
following days we received very satisfactor 
reward, for we canght and sold one hundred ani 
sixty bluefish that brought us in as many dollars 

By September sixth we had on hand in ean. 
ings just three hundred and eighty-five dollar 
and fifty-three cents. I remember the sum, for | 
acted as treasurer. 

I must now add that for some weeks past ou 
trap-catch, both of eels and lobsters, had greatly 
diminished. This seemed singular, for we cacch 
as many eels by hand as ever, and more lobsters 
than usual were taken from Captain Wind’ 
pots off the station. Waldron suspected mbter: 
and seemed puzzled and worried. 

He consulted the patrol, when in the coure 
duty it came our way, and finally acceptel x 
old muzzle from the station, with some ets 








guest had paused, as though he had finished his who put it up on a sand bluff of “No Man‘s | Boston Wharf at North Drury, and there dispose rounds of ammunition, which one of the for 


story, and was examining the Cicero. i 

“Well, hydraulic mining improves like every- | 
thing else, and three years ago a new company was 
formed. Luckily the old company had not gone 
into debt; perhaps they could not borrow money 
on their elephant. However that may be, they 
agreed to put half their stock back into the 
treasury, and it was sold at fifty cents a share, | 
which gave us money to work with.” | 

“And it was a great success,”’ cried Dan. 
remember; I've heard all about it.” 

“Yes, we've paid ont two dollars a share in 
dividends in the last six months, and the stock is 
held at fifteen or sixteen dollars a share to-day. 
The beanty of it is,". Mr. Horace Grey added, 
glancing quietly from Dan to Polly, “I am con- | 
vinced that you are both stockholders.’” 

“We?” they cried in a breath. 

“Yes! For Jones tells me that your father 
was a doctor, that his name was Daniel Reddiman 
Fitch, and that he once lived in Bington, Ohio.”’ 

“Yes,” said Polly. “That was when he was 
first married, before old Doctor Royce died, and ! 
left an opening in Fieldham, so that father came 
back home again.” 

«The name of such a stockholder stands on our 
books, but we haven't heretofore been able to} 
trace him.” ' 

“That's why old Jones pumped me s0,”’ Dan. 
reinarked, giving his mind first to the more 
familiar aspects of the case. 

“What a pity father never knew!” said Polly, 
with glistening eyes. ‘He was always so poor.” 

“Your father's holdings were five thousand 
shares, so that you are the possessors of twenty- 
five hundred shares. If you sell it pretty soon, 
as Ll think you may as well do, you will have 
soinething over forty thousand dollars to invest; 
for there is, in addition to tho stock, five thousand 
dollars in back dividends due you.” 

Dan and Polly looked at each other almost 
aghast; but that was only for a moment. 

““Why, Dan, vou can have a saddle-horse of 
your own!” cried Polly. 

“And so can you!" 

«And we can—Q Mr. Grey! 
are!” 

Mr. Grey looked as if it were a kind of rudeness 
that he was enjoying very much. As he rose to 
go, he said: 

“Don’t you think I’m a@ pretty good sort of a 
Santa Claus, after all, Miss Polly ?"" 

Polly seized his outstretched hand. ‘I didn't 
believe any one person could be so rich and so 
good, too,” she said. 

“And O Dan!” cried Polly, the minute they 
were alone together. ‘Let's send a New Year's 
box home. There'll be just time enough. We 
can get one of those great carriage rugs for Uncle 
Seth, and a China silk for Aunt Lucia.” 

“And I'll send Cousin John’s boys some Indian 
bows and arrows!” 

“And Cousin Martha a dozen Chinese cups and 
saucers !"’ 

“And the old professor a meerschaum pipe.” 


“ 





How rude we 


| We can spear eels and trap them, and trap lobsters 


Land" some two miles inward from a spot on the 
elbow of Cape Cod. i 

No Man’s Land, in its distance from human 
habitation and its lack of verdure; with its moan- 
ing winds, and plaintive-piping shore-birds, is 
just the place to conquer cheerfulness; and some- | 
how, the monotony began to wear upon our 
spirits, and both fun and study suffered. Then 
‘Waldron, our leader, called a council. 

“Boys,"’ said he, ‘we are making rather a 
dismal time of it here for ourselves, and if some- 
thing cannot he devised to make life more lively 
and cheerful, the sooner we pack for home the ; 
better. The trouble is we've had too much unused 
time on our hands. This is easily remedied. | 
We can turn practical fishermen and not only find 
pleasant occupation, but we can earn some money. 





and dig quahaugs for market.” 

We talked over the details of the plan and 
finally adopted it, deciding, however, before we 
commenced active work to have what we called a 
“Good Feeling Celebration.”* 

To carry out this purpose we rowed across the 
harbor at our back to North Drury, and bought 
out everything in the shape of left-over Fourth of 
July material that we could find in the town. 


| Brant 


of our catch of eels, lobsters and clams; and 
more than once we added a small catch of 
mackerel. 

You may imagine that our time was pretty well 
taken up. The time not given to business was 
given to study. 

The last day of August Captain Winch came 
to us with a startling proposal. “Do you object 
to taking in a few boarders—say about twenty ?” 
he asked. 

We probably looked rather blank, but he went 
on imperturbably, ‘The life-saving crew has just 
reported for service, and we must begin our 
patrolling at twelve to-night. I’m making some 
changes at the station, and have about twenty 
live brant there. You may have seen them. At 
the commencement of our patrolling, together 
with the changes we are to 
make we are pretty busy, and 
it makes it hard to look after 
them. I wish you'd —" 

“Take the brant to board 
said Waldron. 

“That's it. Brant geese 
live decoys, ye know, for tlic 
Shooting Club that 
comes down to North Point 





Then a committee of us took the railroad to a| 
town further down the Cape, and from here they 
brought back a basket full of miscellaneous , 
“celebration”’ stuff, most of which we used, but a | 
part of which we kept for the “Good-by” festival | 
we decided to have at the close of our vacation. 
Among the articles we saved for future use were 
a dozen or more firecrackers nearly a foot long— 
“Krupp-gun crackers,” Waldron called them. 


in March. I always boar 
their decoys for them, but it's 
unhandy for me to do it just 
now. They've boarded 
here before. You have 
ia pen for ‘em.”” 

We consented. A 
roofed-over structure 
at the back of the 





One of the games that we played with small 
crackers was an invention of my own. We called 
it “fort-fighting,"’ and played it this way: We 
built forts out of the damp sand at the edge of 
the creek, armed them with guns, garrisoned 
them with troops whittled out of driftwood, and 
raised appropriate flags. Then, posting a man 
behind each fort, we began a inutual bombard- 
ment with lighted crackers. H 

It was really exciting to see the destructive 
work of the crackers upon the forts and guns and 
garrison. As the game developed we made rules 
| for it; one rule being that a gun or a soldier 
| prostrated by an unexploded cracker could be 
| replaced. All damage to an enemy, we decided, 
must be done by explosion alone. 

All this was boyish. of course, but it served for 
| brief amusement. Moreover, it interested an old 
acquaintance of ours, ex-Constable Winch, who 
had just been appointed captain of the Life 
1 Saving Station four miles to the north of us. He 

sauntered down as we played, and remained by 
| us for hours, fascinated by the new game. 
| TI declare, 1 never saw that before,’’ he said, 
| over and over again, as a sand-spout was thrown 
upward, or a big gun was knocked over by the 
explosion of a cleverly thrown cracker. -“That’s 
}a good thing, boys, a good thing!" 

Our plans for market-f -hing were enthusiasti- 





“And Miss Louisa Ricker, and dear Mrs. 


t cally abetted by Captain Winch, who had little to 


Villa was repaired, 
and the brant put into 
it. They were hand- 
some, sooty - colored 
creatures, not much 
larger than big ducks. 
The captain brought 
over abundant pro- 
vision for their food, 
and they gave us 
little trouble. 

A queer trick 
these birds had of 
leating dry wood. 
| If it had turned 
to punk, so much 
the hetter; but dry 
, wood—at some rate 

they must have. 
| They picked away 
a good deal of the 
lathing of their coop, and made great depressions 
in the boarding, like those gnawn by rats. When 
we were awake nights, we could often hear the 





The Retreat. 


brant going pick-pick on their “choice cuts” of 


dry hemlock boarding. 

On the forenoon of September third, Waldron 
{came in upon us as we rested by the Villa, with 
a shout of “Bluefish, boys, rush for the beach!" 





The Villa was only two or three stone’s-throws | found it cold, dreary business. 








| brought down for him. “It looks as if nc 
expected an attack,"* we said, for not one of vz 
crowd was a gunner. 

“There's a good deal of money at the Vis 
boys,” said Waldron, in reply. “We ars 
well be on our guard.”” 

On the night following our last bluefi 
Billy Eaton, usually a light sleeper, and mie 
nervous, came over to our cot and waked 
with: 

“Listen! What's that?” The brant wr 
_gabbling a little and hustling each other, bnt ths 
| soon quieted down, and began their familiar piri 
pick on the boarding of their pen. ; 

“Jt's all right, Billy, my boy,” I said. “Doot 
wake Waldron; he was very tired in the event. 

; The brant probably have been having a litle 
family quarrel, bt 
they've settled it 
good shape. Go back 
to bed.” 

The next moraint 
when we fed the braat 
we found thata bard 
near tbeir trough "3 
loose, and that three 
of the little gee 
were gone. For quit 
a distance the 0! 
beyond the break a3 
so trodden intoa att 

by our own feet that *¢ 
could not tell whether # 
human robber had taket 
the brant. This path led 
to a covered grain-Wts 

beyond that the sand #3 

so thickly overgrown" ith 
moss and sedge #8 " 
make the tracing of fox 
steps over it impossible. 

We concluded that the 
brant had loosened the 
board by their incessant 





picking, and then pashed 

out. But Waldroo looked 
evaver than ever. The next 
night, after taking & aolitary inp 
to the southward, he called 0s 
together. oe 


“T've been on a long tramp € 


* said he, “and have made 


ard, boys, , 

aes . ve like. 1 have 

some discoveries that I don’t ae sae 
seen fresh tracks where it is suppose’ IY 
gunners 


has been for weeks. They are not § hee 
tracks, for gunners don't £9 where Le 
and they were not made by fishermen aaa 
; nen down here don’t wear shoes. Besides i 
in a region where the fishermen and clan 
don't go. We'll set a watch to-nigit. 
We all thought Waldron was ete vat 
‘with his responsibilities, but he sl@ "Tm 
these boys, Billy and Ray, tolook out for, a 
not going to have harm come to them if ] kno" 
We took turns at watching ater 
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so far as to say that if Waldron was so set on 
watching, he must do it himself. 

Nothing happened until the fourth night, which 
was cold and intermittently foggy. I was on the 
second watch alone, lasting from midnight until 
daylight. There was nothing to be heard but the 
thump and swash of the waves on the outer 
beach, the crooning of the dull wind, the dreary 
plaint of the piping plover, and now and then a 
grating squawk from the throat of some night 
heron. It was all dismal enough; I envied the 
boys at sleep, and wished I could be with them. 

Presently I began to feel a vague sense of 
danger at hand. Trappers experience something 
like this, I am told, when a panther, unseen and 
unheard, is stalking their camp. I began to 
move rapidly about the Villa, increasing my 
watchfulness meanwhile, but not seeing or hearing 
anything unusual. I became at last, however, so 
agitated that I went inside and roused Waldron, 
who in turn roused some of the other boys. 

When I came out again the fog had suddenly 
thickened; but looking sharply before me at a 
sand-heap, I felt sure that I saw a heag dodge 
down from behind a tuft of beach grass at its 
apex. Instantly I turned back to the door and 
cried out: 

**Danger! Get the boys up!"" 

All that happened next was done in a very 
short time, and I find it hard to tell about it 
collectedly. Out of the fog loomed from the 
surrounding hillocks a force of men armed with 
clubs—driftwood sticks, I judge. They were so 
magnified by the fog as to look to me like giants 
wielding thick spears. 1 heard one of them say, 
“Give ‘em the rush! They aint got no guns!" 

The next instant the crowd, ferocious and 
desperate, came tearing through the fog upon us. 

By that time the boys were all up. Some of 
them were gathered outside the Villa. Frankly, 
we were frightened—thoroughly so. But I hope 
none of us showed fright. 

“Stop!"’ Waldron cried. ‘Stop, or I'll shoot !’" 

‘The men, who were perhaps sixty yards from 
us, slackened their pace when he said this, and 
some of them stopped. 

“Go on!"’ roared a gruff voice. 
got no guns!"" 

The crowd pushed forward again. 
say there must have been a dozen in all. 

Waldron had all this time been giving rapid 
directions under his breath to the boys. I held 
our only gun out of sight. ‘Fire!’ suddenly 
cried Waldron. 

I lifted the gun and shot down toward the feet 
of the front line of the gang. One of the men 

tumbled heavily, then sprang up and limped off 
behind a knoll. ‘The others followed him. 

To make the retreat a panic, as they turned 1 
pulled the trigger of the other barrel. The cap 
exploded, but the gun refused to go. I tried 
another cap; again a mere cap explosion—no 
discharge. Seizing my raimrod and ammunition, 
I began loading the empty barrel. 

The leader of the gang had evidently noted the 
failure of the cap and heard the strokes of the 
ramrod. 
began again out from the nearest knoll toward 
the opposite side of the shanty. 

“Give ‘em the other guns!’ roared Waldron; 
and the ‘‘other guns’’—these being the monster 
crackers saved from our celebration — were 
suddenly let off, while a volley of quahaug shells 
from a pile at hand was flung among the crowd. 

The tramps turned instantly and scattered in a 
panic. 
far off into the foggy distances. Those crackers 
had probably saved us from serious trouble. 

With the forethought so characteristic of him, 
Waldron had laid them ready for use more than 
a week before, when his feeling of the possibility 

It was he that discha 


Billy 


“They aint 


1 should 












of a raid had begun. 
them in obedience to his own order. 
was one of those who threw the quaha 
He was a nervous little fellow, quick to take 
alarm at imaginary dat but unflinching 
after all, when in the presence of danger not to be 
avoided. 

After the last retreating footfall of the tramps 
had died out of hearing—apparently the wounded 
trainp had got off as quickly 
packed up a few articles of value, 
few at the Villa, 
walked along the outer beach to the station. 

The tide was low, and we walked close to the 





as the rest—we 
we had but a 


and dividing them among us, 


water's edge. There was little chance, under 
these circumstances, for an attack from hidden 
enemies. We met one of the patrol about half- 
way to the station; he had heard the explosions, 





and was anxious about us. 

We spent the rest of the night at the station, 
and the next day half our company, including 
the two youngsters, left for The rest of 





us stayed until October. 

We did not care to sleep away from the station 
after our adventure, so we moved our belongings 
both from “The City’ and the “Villa’’ into a part 
of the station apportioned 
emained very comfortably. 


to us, and there we 














A week after the attack at the Villa the lair 
of our disturbers—a regular tramp’s nest—was 
discovered far to the southward at a desolate spot 
rarely visited. It was a kind of boarded-up 
cave, excay d in a bluff and skilfully concealed. 
It was very close to an inlet with banks grown up 


to tall sedge, where two stolen boats had evidently 
been kept. 

It was through the constant use of these boats 
at night that the gang managed to get food, and 


Suddenly the rush of the desperadoes | the practice of making the 


We could hear their fect beating the sand , 
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at the same time to avoid leaving many telltale 
tracks about. 

Our boys visited the cave soon after its dis- 
covery. It was heaped up with feathers, shells, 
bones and other kitchen remnants. Among these 
were many lobster shells and other evidences of 
the robbery of our traps, and among the feathers 
—many of which were hens’ and turkeys’ taken 
{from fowl on the mainland—were those of our 

poor brant. 

Most of the gang were arrested, but we had 
gone home, and as none of us could give direct 
evidence, we were not suinmoned as witnesses 


against them. Norman West. 


e+. 


SHAKESPEARE, THE BOY. 


By Professor W. J. Rolfe. 
In Four Parts.—Part IV. 
Games and Sports. 


Young William may have found life at the 
Henley Street house and at the grammar school 
rather dull, but there was no lack of diversion 
and recreation out-of-doors. Household comforts 
and attractions were meagre enough in those 
days, but holidays were fre- 
quent, and rural sports and 
pastimes for young and old 
were many and varied. 

We may be sure that 
Shakespeare enjoyed these 
‘to the full. His writings 
abound in allusions to them 
which were doubtless remi- 
niscences of his own boy- 
hood. 

Many of the children’s 
games to which he refers 
are familiar to small folk 
now, especially in the rural 
districts. Hide -and- seek, 
| for example,—also known 
as ‘hoop-and-hide” and 
“ harry-racket, is prob- 
ably the play that Hamlet 
had in mind when he ex- 
' claimed, “Hide, fox, and 
‘ after.” Blind man’s buff is 
also alluded to by Hamlet 
when, chiding his mother 
for preferring his uncle to 
| his father, he asks: 


a “What devil was't 
That thus hath cozen’d you at 
hoodman-blind 7”" 








+A dictionary of Shake- 
speare’s time couples this 
jname for the pastime with 
| the one that has survived: 
“The Hoodwinke play, or 
| hoodman-blinde, in some 
| places called the blindman- 
lout.” Hamlet's question 
is evidently suggested by 





“blind man" guess whom 
he has caught—as Greek and 
Roman boys did when they 
played the game. 7 

In “All's Well that Ends Well,” when Parolles 
is brought in blindfolded to his companions in 
arms, whom he supposes to be enemies that have 
captured him, one of them says aside, ‘Hoodman 
comes !"" 

Cherry-pit, mentioned in “Twelfth Night,” 
where Sir Toby says to Malvolio, ‘What, man! 
‘tis not for gra 
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made in a board or in the ground, at which small 
balls were rolled, is among the rustic sports 
enumerated by Drayton in the ‘‘Poly-Olbio 

There were many ball-games beside stool-ball 
in the days of Elizabeth, from the simple hand- 
ball, which Homer represents the princess of 
Corcyra as playing with her maidens, to more 
complicated exercises, among which we can 
recognize the germ of the later “‘rounders,”’ out of 
which our Yankee baseball has been developed. 

The term dase, as denoting a starting-point, or 
goal, occurs in the name of other thar ball-games, 
especially in ‘prisoners’ base,"’—sometimes “‘pris- 
oners’ bars,’’ or ‘‘prison-bars,"’—which was pop- 
ular long before Shakespeare was born, and was 
often similarly played thirty years ago in 
America. 

It is played by two sides, who occupy opposite 
bases, or ‘“thomes.”” Any player running out 
from his base is chased by the opposite party, 
and if caught is made a prisoner. It belongs toa 
class of old games, one of the most popular of 
which was called ‘‘barley-break.”” 

Originally this was played by three couples, 
male and female; one couple was stationed in 
“hell,” or the space between the two goals, and 
tried to catch the others as they ran across. 








Hoop and Hide. 


is thus described by Sir Philip Sidney in the 
“Arcadia :"" 


Then couples three be straight allotted there; 
‘They of both ends the middle two do fly: 

The two that in mid-space, Hell called, were 
Must strive, with waiting foot and watching eye, 

To catch of them, and them to Hell to bear, 
‘That they, as well as they, may Hell supply. 


Later it came to be played by any number of 


y to play at cherry-pit with | young people, of either sex or both, with one 


Satan,” was a game in which cherry-stones were | person in ‘hell’ at the start. The game was 


pitched into a small hole. 

In the grave-digging scene Hamlet asks; ‘Did 
these bones cost no more the breeding but to play 
at with them?’’ This refers to the 
throwing of loggats, or loggets,—small logs, or 
sticks of wood much like ‘Indian clubs,’'—at a 
stake, the player coming nearest to it being the 
winner. 


loggats 





When I was at Amherst College, forty or more 
years ago, we had this same exercise under the 
name of ‘loggerheads ;"" but I have never seen it 
or heard of it elsewhere in New England. 

In a poem of 1611 we find loggats in a list of 
‘ames, with sundry others that are still in vogue: 













To wrastle, 
To pich tl 
To play at Logg 
To try it out a 


Stool-ball, 
women, sometimes in company with boys or men, 


to runne, 
yunne, 
pinnes ; 









ne-holes, or Te 
Il by the shini 





commonly played by girls and 


is to this day a village pastime in some parts of 
























England. It is essentially a lig kind of 
ket, but is more ancient than tha 
Pitching the bar was an athletic 
common in Scotland. Scott alludes to it in ‘The 
Lady of the Lake :” 
1 strik’st her but one blow, 
from the cliff as far 
r peasant piteh’d a bar! 
And 4 in the account of the sports at 
Stirling Castle: 
arms the brawny yeomen bare 
To hurl the massive bar in air. 


A poet of the sixteenth century tells us that to 










throw “the stone, the or the plummet” is a 
commendable exercise for kings and princes; and 
according to the old chroniclers, it was a favorite 


diversion with Henry VIII, after his accession 
to the throne. 
Nine-holes, a game in which nine holes were 


kept up until all had been captured and brought 
into this Inferno. In this form, under the name 
of “lill-lill,’—which was the signal-ery of the 
person between the goals for beginning the sport, 
—it was played by schoolboys in eastern Massa- 
chusetts fifty 'S ago. 

In and Juliet’? Mercutio to 
Romeo, ‘If thou art Dun, we'll draw thee from 
the mire’’—that is, of love. This is an allusion 
to a rural game which been a 
favorite for several centuries, and to which scores 














“Romeo says 


seems to have 


of references, literal and figurative, are to be 
found in writers of all classes, 
In Chaucer's ‘Canterbury Tales’ we read : 





r hoste for to 


pe and play, 
‘Sires, what ? 


Ther gan c ja 
‘Bun is in sie myre.” 


And sayde, 





Bishop Butler, more than three hundred years 
later, writes: “They 
like Dun in the mire.” 

Gifford, in his notes on Ben Jonson's ‘‘Masque 
of Christma 
had “often played at this game.’’ 
it substantially as follows 


mean to leave reformation, 





He describes 
aulled 
“Dun, the cart-horse,” is brought into the middle 





A log of wood, ¢ 


of the room, and some one cries, ‘‘Dun is stuck 
in the mire."’ Two of the players try, with or 


without ropes, to drag it out, but pretending to be 

















unable to do so, call for help. Others come 
forward, and make awkward attempts to draw 
out the log, which they manage, if possible, to 
drop upon a companion’s toes, causing “much 
honest mirth.”’ 

It is remarkable that so simple a diversion 
could have been popular with generation after 
generation of British young folk, and that they 
should apparently recall it with so, much interest 
in later years. Verily, our forefathers in the old 
country were easily amused. 

In ‘Antony and Cleopat we find an allusion 





It 
t 


."’ tells us, in 1816, that he himself | 


to another game equally simple—if, indeed, it be 
not too simple to be called a game. Antony 
says: 

Authority melts from me; of late, 
Like boys unto a mugs, kings woul 
And ery, “Your will?” 

A ‘muss’? was merely a scramble for small 
coins or other things, thrown down to be taken 
by those who could seize them. Ben Jonson, in 
“The Magnetic Lady,”’ says: 


The moneys rattle not, nor are they thrown 
To make & muss yet ‘mong the gamesome suitors. 


In the same author’s ‘Bartholomew Fair,” 
when the costard-monger’s basket of pears is 
overturned, Cokes begins to scramble for them, 
crying, “Ods so! a muss, a muss, a muss, & 
moss!" Dryden, in the prologue to ‘Widow 
Ranter,"’ says: 


Bauble and cap no sooner are thrown down 
But there’s a muss of more than half the town. 


| This is the origin of the modern colloquial, or 
slang, use of muss. 

In the “Midsummer Night's Dream,” Titania, 
lamenting the results of the quarrel with Oberon, 
says: 

The nine men’s morris is fill'd up with mud, 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green. 
For lack of tread are undistinguishable. 

The ‘‘nine men’s morris’ was a Warwickshire 
game which is still kept up 
among the rural population 
of the country. It is played 
on three squares, one within 
another, with lines uniting 
the angles and the middle 
of the sides; the opponents 
having each nine ‘men,” 
which are moved somewhat 
as in draughts, or checkers. 

In the country the squares 
were often cut in the green 
turf, the sides of the outer 
one being sometimes three 
or four yards long. In 
towns they were chalked 
upon the pavement. It was 
also played indoors upon a 
board. 

A woodcut of 1520 repre- 
sents two monkeys engaged 
at it. It was sometimes 
called ‘nine men’s merrils,” 
from merelles, the old French 
name for the ‘men,’’ or 
counters, with which it was 
played. The “quaint mazes” 
in Titania’s speech, accord- 
ing to the best English 
critics, refer to a game 
known as “running the fig- 
ure of eight.” 

Space would fail to de- 
scribe other boyish games of 
the time, even those men- 
tioned in the writings of 
Shakespeare ; and I need not 
say anything of trundling 
hoop, battledore and shuttle- 
cock, see-saw, — sometimes 
called “riding the wild 
mare,’’—tops, and many 
other pastimes in perennial 
favor with boys. 

Mulcaster, the headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ 
| School in London, in a book printed in 1581, 
| enumerates as suitable exercises for boys: ‘‘in- 
‘doors, dancing, wrestling, fencing, the top and 
scourge [whip-top] ; outdoor, walking, running, 
leaping, swimming, riding, hunting, shooting, 
and playing at the ball—hand-ball, tennis, foot- 
ball, armball."’ William doubtless had experi- 
ence in most of these, swimming in the Avon 
among them. 

The spirited description in ‘The Tempest,” of 
Ferdinand swimming, could have been written 
only by one well skilled in the art. Of course he 
went a-fishing in the Avon, and understood, as 
Ursula says in “Much Ado About Nothing,” that 


when I cried, “Ho!” 
id start forth 











The pleasant’ 
Cut with he 
And greedi 





er 
ly de 

That he joined in the May day, Christmas and 
New Year sports goes without saying; and that 


arings, 


he went to harvest-homes and sheep-she: zs, 


such as he pictures in the ‘(Winter's Tale,”’ and 
country fairs. 

He must often have seen a bear-baiting, for the 
cruel sport was popular with all classes, from 
sovereign to peasant. Queen Elizabeth was fond 
of it, as was her sister Mary; and it was one of 
the “‘princely pleasures’ provided for the ent 
tainment of the former at Kenilworth in 1575, 
when thirteen great 
bears were worried 
by ban-dogs. 

It 
that 
in 











ore 






is record 
at Congleton, 
Cheshire, ‘the 
town bear haying 
died, the corpora- 
1601, gave 
sell their 
to 


on 


tion, in 
orders 
Bible 
purchase another. 
At Ecclesfield 
when a bear was wanted for baiting at a 
town the pawned the 
Bible from the sacred desk, in order to obtain the 





order 








Morris 


Board 





also, 
festival, churchwardens 
means of enjoying their immemorial sport. 

Cock-fighting 


par 





barbarous 
in 


another 
early 


was amuse- 


ment was very great favor in 





564 


England. Fitzstephens, who died in 1191, records 
that in London “every year at Shrove Tuesday the 
schoolboys do bring cocks of the game to thelr 


master, and all the forenoon they delight them-| we can detect the germinal influences of mar 


ze Er Ouro 
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William, and shaping his subsequent career, we naught. Its enemies know a thing or two, and a| get ready, and then you can go as fast a ;,. 


cannot guess; but “the boy fs father of the man,” 
and in all that we know of Shakespeare as a boy, 





selves in cock-fighting;” and it is not until the | characteristics of the man, the poet and the 


sixteenth century that we find Dean Colet, the 
founder of St. Paul’s School, objec! 
amusement for the pupils. 

The good lady who founded the Nottingham 
Grammar School, In 1518, was content with restrict- 
ing the sport to “twice a year.” 

In Scotland cock-fights were sanctioned as a 
school recreation till the middle of the last century, 
and the master receiveda fee, called “cock-penny,” 
from the boys on the occasion. As late as 1780, at 
Applecross, in Ross-shire, “the cock-fight dues” 
were reckoned as a part of the schoolmaster’s 
income. 

When the players came to town [ suspect that no 
Stratford boy was more delighted than William. 
John Shakespeare, like his fellows in the town 
council, seems to have been a lover of the drama. 
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Fishing in the Avon. 


When he was bailiff, In 1569, he granted licenses 
for performances of the Queen’s and the Earl of 
Worcester's companies. 

Tho queen's company received nine shillings and 
the earl’s twelvepence for their first entertain. 
ments, to which the public were admitted free. 
They doubtless gave others afterward for which 
an entrance fee was charged. 

Did John Shakespeare take the five-year-old 
William to see them act? He may have done so, 
for we know that in the city of Gloucester—only 
thirty miles from Stratford—a man took his little 
boy, born in the same year with Shakespeare, to a 
free dramatic performance similarly provided for 
by the corporation. In his autobiography, written 
in hie old age, the person tells how he went to the 
show with his father and stood between his legs as 
he sat upon one of the benche: 

The play was one of the “moralities” then in 
vogue, and the good man’s quaint description of it 
is worth quoting, as giving an idea of those curious 


dramas: 

“It was called the Cradle of Security, wherein 
was personated a king, or some great prince, with 
his courtiers of several kinds, amongst which three 
ladies were in special grace with him; and they, 
keeping him in delights and pleasures, drew him 
from his graver counsellors, that, In the 
end, they got him to lie down in a cradle upon the 
stage, where these three ladies, joining in a swect 
song, rocked him asleep that he snorted again; and 
in the meantime closely [that is, secretly] conveyed 
under the cloths wherewithal he was covered a 
vizard, like a awine’s snout, upon his face, with 
three wire chains fastened thereunto, the other end 
whereof being holden severally by those three 
ladies, who fall to singing again, and then dis- 
covered [uncovered] hie face that the spectators 
might see how they had transformed him, going on 
with their singing. 

“Whilst all this was acting, there came forth of 
another door at the farthest end of the stage two 
old men, the one in blue with a sergeant-at-arms 
his mace on his shoulder, the other in red witha 
drawn sword in his hand and leaning with the 
other hand upon the other’s shoulder; and so they 
two went along ina soft pace round about by the 
skirt of the stage, till at last they came to the 
cradle, when all the court was in the greatest 
jollity; and then the foremost old man with his 
mace struck a fearful blow upon the cradle, 
whereat all the courtiers, with the three ladies and 
the vizard, all vanished; and the desolate prince 
starting up bare-faced, and finding himself thus 
sent for to judgment, made a lamentable complaint 
of his miserable case, and so was carried away by 
wicked spirits. 

“This prince did personate in the moral the 
Wicked of the World; the three ladies, Pride, 
Covetousness, and Luxury [Lust]; the two old 
men, the End of the World and the Last Judgment. 

“This sight took such impression in me that, 
when I came toward man’s estate, It was as fresh 
in my memory as if I had seen it newly acted.” 

So far as the Stratford records show, the 
theatrical company of 1569 was the first that had 
visited the town, but afterward players came 
thither almost every year. 

How much they had to do in awakening a 
passion for the drama in the breast of young 





ting to it as an 





dramatist. 
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THE LABORS OF A GRASSHOPPER. 
By Dr. Samuel H. Scudder. 
How a Female Locust Excavates Her Egg-nest in Wood. 


Rambling one summer day over a hilly pasture 
in Vermont, driving the grasshoppera before me, 


| my eyes accidentally fell on a grasshopper which 
| did not budge, although I nearly walked over it as 


it sat perched on a stick of wood. On looking 
closer I was somewhat astonished at seeing that it 
apparently grew out of the stick. 

Of the hinder portion of the body only a small 
part could be seen, the rest being imbedded in the 
wood. It was plain that the poor creature did not 
move because it could not; it was stuck fast. What 
was the fellow about? 

It proved to be one of our common grasshoppers, . 
the “sprinkled locust,” found in all our northern 
tier of states east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
also In Canada, being particularly fond of the edge 
of woods. It has the remarkable habit of laying 
its eggs In half-decayed “punky” wood. 

To do this the femate has to bore deep holes in 
old logs, the under side of boards, or in any soft 
wood lying on the ground—upright timber It avolds, 
ho matter how much decayed. The wood must be 
firm enough to keep the pod of eggs in place, and 
soft enough to absorb plenty of molsture until the 
eggs hateh: 

Somewhere from six to fourteen eggs are laid in 
one hole, and are placed aslant, one upon another. 
To accommodate them, the creature has to bore a 
hole about an inch long by about an eighth of an 
Inch in diameter. 

She really dues more than that. She selects 
wood that is hard on the outside, and bores almost 
perpendicularly into this until she finds it soft 
enough beneath for her purpose. She then turns 
the direction of the hole so a3 to make it run with 
the grain of the wood; the necessary cavity in this 
softer part must be of the proper size, for it is only 
in this that the eggs are placed. 

Usually the perpendicular portion of the hole is 
only about a quarter of an inch deep; but this 
means an Inch and a quarter for the whole extent 
of the burtow. 

Now the grasshopper herself—for all the work 
devolves upon the mother—is only about an inch 
long, and the abdomen, which is the only part of 
the body that can be crowded into the hole, only 
half an inch. But the abdomen can be greatly 
extended; and it is by means of this that the female 
manages to construct so long a burrow with a 
somewhat abrupt turn in tt. 

The apparatus for making the hole seems quite 
incapable of such a performance. It consists of a 
pair of sinuous, horny hooks or claws at the very 
end of the body. They diverge at the tip, one 
seraping upward, the other downward. They 
appear about as suitable as a bent pin for the 
excavation of wood; yet the holes are perfectly 
cylindrical, and look as if bored with a minute 
auger. 

Imagine the patience of the creature! 
Why, for one hole bored to the end 
and put to use, any where from twenty 
to fifty are bored part way and aban. 
doned because unsuited to the fustid. 
jous tastes of the parent! 

In a single stick of wood about 
eighteen inches long and two or three 
wide [ once counted seventy-five 
borings, only three of which had been 
used ag nests, and I have often found 
abandoned nests from one-half to 
three.quarters of an inch deep. 

All the sawdust must be dragged 
laboriously out by the hooks, now 
serving as hoes, and the body again 
forced into the hole, which it tightly 
fits. Poor old thing! When her work 
ig over, her body trails behind her 
like a wet rag. 

But she has some compensations. 
The black.sided males come to sing 
to her and cheer her in her work. I 
once found three of them around one 
half-buried female, busy at her task, 
two of them so near together that 
they could cross anterina. 

Their song 1s not an elaborate one. 
They mercly raise their hind legs, 
and with them scratch their upper 
wings a few times with solemn regu- 
larity. The first or first two strokes 
of the fiddle-bow usually do not strike 
anything, and so no sound follows, 
but the number of notes which are 
finally made varies from seven to 
sixteen. 

The rapidity of thelr sequence 
varies with the temperature. If the 
sun be shining the songsters are 
merrier and scrape their violin the 
more rapidly, finishing their song of say ten notes 
in about three seconds. Butif the day be cloudy, 
they only make about nine notes in the same time. 
No great difference, but perceptible. 

While performing her task the female tx most of 
the time motionless, remaining rigidly in one 
position, the action of the tail-scrapers being of | 








Patience? 


the completed hole, and when it ts finished fills it | 

with her eggs from the same position. | 
The eggs are packed in sawdust, as it were, with 

great regularity. Then the vertical part is filled | 


hinder end of the body. Finally, the top 1s covered 
with a thick pad of “molasses” from the mouth of | 
the grasshopper. 

‘This hardens into a tough cake, and effectually 
| protects the eggs until the early spring, when the 
increased moisture softens the pad sufficiently to | 








through it. 





mother beetle or a fly may deftly deposit her egg 
in the froth before the grasshopper has time to put 
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Oviposition: 





Nests of Sprinkled Locust. 


on the molasges-pad. The grasshopper does it all 
the same, and the beetle or the fly, hatching first, | 
has a fine time of it in its well-stored cavern. In! 
the ensuing spring, not a dozen Iittle hoppers but 
instead a black and red clerid beetle or a Tachina 
fly will quietly enter the new warld. 





- oe 
DOLLY. 


A Promise That Was Not Kept. — What Came of Our 
Breaking It. 


Calvin Dinsmore had come to our house to see If 
I could go with him to a “play-party” over at 
Farmer Slawson's. Father was inclined to disap. 
prove, because he did not like to have boys of my 
age—l was sixteen—away from home at night. 
But when he saw that I was eager to go, and 
when Calvin promised faithfully that we should 
return by half-past ten, father said: 

“Very well, Cal; Jeddy can go this time. But 
he must be at home by half-past ten, sure. You 
must be good boys, and not get into any miechief.”” 

“Oh, we won't, sir!” replied Calvin; and I am 
sure he meant it. 

Calvin was a bright, positive, good-hearted boy, 
accustomed to take the leadership in things, and 
he had become a gort of guide and philosopher to 
me. Ilig father was dead, and his mother, people 
said, was spoiling him. She certainly allowed him 
greater iberty than was permitted to any other 
boy in our neighborhood. 

It did not take country boys long to prepare for 
even so important an event as a “play-party 
had nothing to do but add a paper collar to my 
red-and-black checked flannel shirt, wash my face 
and hands, comb my mouse-colored hair up into a 
stylish “ronch,” and paste it down in the prevailing 
fashion in front of my ears. 

My butternut jean trousers and jacket would not 
suffer by contrast with any “store clothes” at the 
Slawsons’ play-party. 

‘We were to go to the Slawsons' in Calvin's pung, 
but our horse was Dolly, a fine and frisky young 

















Male and Female Locusts. 


colt of my father’s. It was really a great conces- 
sion on his part to let us drive Dolly, for he valued 
her highly, and would permit no one to drive her 
in whom he had not confidence. It happened that 
Old Pete, the horse I usually drove, was lame at 
the time. 

“You must drive Dolly with great care, and 


course concealed. She heads the opposite way to | blanket her well when you get to Slawson’s,” said | get home.” 


my father. 
» we will, sir,” said Calvin and J together; and 
in a few minutes we were leading the mare down 


the road toward Calvin's house to get his pung. 





with a frothy material which exudes from the | This vehicle was simply a long, narrow, clumsy | open door, and I knew that h 


box on a pair of sled runners. 
Calvin filled the sled box with clean straw, and 


| brought out some blankets and a pair of buffalo | it?” 


robes, for the night was very cold. It was per- 
fectly cloudless, with the moon three-quarters full. 
“1 don't believe I ever saw so many stars in my 


allow the escaping young to push it out or eat | life, Jeddy,” satd Calvin, as he climbed tnto the | came a time when I knew that loving 


sleigh. “They fairly make one’s eyes ache to look 


Yet all the patient toil of the mother may go for | at them—Whoa, there, Doll! You just watt till [| always had my welfare at heart. All boy 


please. Got enough of the robe, Jeddy2” 

“Yes.” 

“All right, then; here we go! Get out oy. 
Dolly!” 

Calvin had insisted on driving. As he say, 
the reine gaily on Dolly’s back, she kicked yy .. 
heels and dashed forward so swiftly that our j., 
flew into the air, and I fell back into the sa; 
But the reins saved Calvin. 

Of course we laughed, and were as happy 2, " 
could be as we flew along over the smooth, x. 
packed country snow. Whenever Calvin let 
reins touch the colt’s back, she shot forwanj , 
awiftly that we seemed to be fying. 

We were within a mile of the Slawson fam, 
house, and Calvin had reined Dolly into a wu; 
when he sald: “I don't think much of these 2 
party affairs; do you, Jeddy?” 

If I had told the exact truth, I should have sa: 
that I thought play-parties delightful affairs; 
it was hard for me to disagree with Calvin. 

“T don’t know, Cal,” I answered. 

“Well, Zthink they’re a kind of a nuisance. with 
their everlasting ‘Three Jolly Satlor-boyy’ anq 
‘Weevily Wheat? and ‘Marching Down to 4 
Quebea’ and all their other tiresome games. Bi’ 
The best thing about them is the ple and cake ther 
pasa around at the end.” . 

“Do you think so, Cal?’” 

“Yes, Ido. It all looks so silly 

“What makes you go, then?” 

“I wouldn't if there was anything else going oy 
around here, and I—I—say, Jeddy!" 

He brought Dolly to a halt and sald, as the 
thought just occurred to him: 

“Say, Jeddy, s’posing we don’t go to the pany” 

“Not go?_ Why, Cal, where could we go?” 

“Let's go on to town. Dolly will take uy 
Thornburg in fifteen minutes. We'll see box h 
looks at night. Then we'll go into the hotel ma. 
taurant and have some hot oysters. They'll py 
better such a night as this than any of your pany. 
pie. I'll pay for them—I've got four dollars and 
a half of my own in my pocket, and 1 can spew 
every nickel of it if I want to. 

Almost before I could recover from my astonls 
ment at the audacity of this proposition, he tad 
given Dolly a slap with the reins and had headed 
her in the direction of the town. 

Now I knew well that my father would hare 
forbidden any such trip, but I had not the mn! 
courage to say so. I had never been permitted w 
goto Thornburg at night. My father would bardir 
suffer me to go there alone in the daytime. 

I was afraid of Calvin’s sharp ridicule of acy 
protest from me on that account. I kept trringa 
make myself believe that as my father had ox 
really said that I should not go on this seri 
occasion, and as we were going to the Sls 
party after all, things would come out all right. 

Thornburg, the county-seat, although a town of 
only five thousand people, seemed like a great ri 
tome. As Calvin and I rode down its main «ra, 
the brightly lighted stores and the novelty of 
whole situation eo fascinated me that I had pr? 
left to oppose Calvin's plans. We drove anais 
little while, and then, tying Dolly to a post 
of the drug-store under the hotel and blapteag 
her well, we went into the hotel restaurant foro 
oysters and coffee. 

The place was so fine in my eyes, and the per 
about me ao important and so very knowing. that! 
was filled with nervous embarrazement. | could 
not really enjoy the oysters, though I was extrene 
fond of them, for I suspected that the walter 1: 
laughing at me, when he was talking with another 
walter in the corner of the room; and was heartilr 
glad when we were again on the street. 

“Let's take a little stroll up Main Street,” si 
Calvin, “and see what is going on.” 

Something was “going on” at the very nest 
corner, where stood a brick building in the seccrd 
story of which was a large hall. Over the entrare 
to the hall wae a cloth transparency, announcing 
the fact that “The Forrester Dramatic Compans” 
would present “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” that eveaing. 
The hall was brilliantly Nghted, and a bars of 
applause greeted our ears as we drew near. 

“OQ Jed!” cried Calvin. “We're in luck! t 
didn’t know there was a theatrical company 2 
town. Let’a goin! I'll pag for the tickets! “Une 
Tom’s Cabin’ is great, and they say that the For 
resters are immense. We simply must goin" 

I knew that my father would utterly forbid mr 
xotng to such a place; but when Calvin took me br 
the arm and led me up to the ticket office I mse 
no objection. 

Once inaide the hall T thought of nothing but the 
play. It delighted me beyond measure, and all 
thought of the Slawsons’ play-party passed - 
my mind. Neither Calvin nor I had aa wateh, sm 
we thought nothing about the hour until the corta' 
went down at the end of the last act. 

‘As we went out, I noticed for the first time oe 
there wasa clock over the door at the end of 
hall; and as I glanced at it, I clutched Calvin's arm 
in astonishment. 

“Why, Cal Dinsmore, look at that 

“I see it,” said Calvin, calmly. 
after eleven! Do you suppose that it is 
late as that?” from 

“Of course It Is—and we are over alx miles 
home!" re iB 

“Pooh! What of it? Dolly will get Us ther 
legs than an hour.” 

“But then it will be after twelve, am 
father that —” 

“Oh pshaw! 
two hours, and he won't know nor cal 














clock!” 
“Five minntes 
really a3 


1d we told 


r 
Your father has been asleep fH 
re when sou 


I knew that my father could 


But I knew better. ‘rere ander ts 


not sleep until all his household 


or 

root. No matter how late the hour he would int 

it when I reached home. I ghould have {9 Pa* 
e would say 


‘And that when | 


2 om 
passed, “Ie that you, Jeddy?” And We TT, 


had answered “yes,” he would ask, 
100 

I thought in those days that father seni 
severe, and I somewhat resented the a ‘here 
he kept on my comings and goings: 


alone prompted this watchfulness, 82 


who are 
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thus watched and waited for come to know this 
some time. 

“Father will know it when I get home, Cal,” I 
said. 

“Oh, well, you can tell him that —” 


“f won’t tell him any lies, Cal Dinsmore!” I said, - 


tartly. 
“*Nobody asked you to Ne, crosspateh!” retorted 
Calvin. “It’s a great way to act, when I've gone 


and spent nearly three dollars for our fun to-night; - 


and if this hasn’t been better than ‘picking grapes’ 
and ‘keeping post-office’ and ‘wading the swamp’ at 
any play-party, I'd like to know It.” 

We were now in front of the hotel. 

“Why, where's Dolly?” 

We found the hitching-post where we had tied 
her, but Dolly and the pung were gone. 

“Oh, I wonder if she has broken loose and gone 
home,” T eried. 

“In that case her halter strap would be on the 
post. Did you tle her carefully?” 

“Yes, indeed! I was extra careful.” 

It was snowing now, and had evidently been 
snowing for some time. Calvin and I examined 
the snow around the post. . 

“She’s been gone a long time, Jed,” said he. 
“See—there are no tracks.” 

“Gone tohere? That's what I'd like to know.” 


Teried out: 


“So would I, considering that we are nearly | 


seven miles from home.” 

At that moment a clerk came out of the drug 
store to put up the shutters for the night. 

“Have you noticed a horse 
and sled hitched to this post 
latel: T asked. 

“Yes,” said the clerk, “there 
was a horse hitched there an 
hour ortwoago. [ was stand. 
ing looking out of the window 
when a man came for the 
horse.” 

“Who was it? 

“Idon'tknow. [only know 
that at about nine o’clock a 
man unhitched the horse and 
drove away. I didn't notice 
him particularly. 

I turned toward Calvin sick 
at heart, the unhappiest boy 
on earth. 

“Cal,” T said, with a lump in 
my throat, ‘some one has stol- 
en Dolly!” and then—! may 
as well confess it—I began to 
ery. 

“Oh, I guess not, Jeddy,” 
said Calvin. “Don’t ery. 1 
guess she’s only broken loose 
and gone home.” 

“1 don’t believe it, Cal, but 
I'm going home to see.” t 
started off abruptly with Cal- 
vin following me. 

Neither of us spoke until we 
were outside the town. Then 
1 blubbered louder than ever. 

“Don’t cry, Jeddy, please 
don’t!” Calvin said. He slip- 
ped his arm through mine and 
cheered me up as best he 
could, declaring that tt was 
all his fault. 

We plodded along in the 
snow all those weary miles, 
and it was long after one 
o’clock in the morning when 
we reached my father’s gate. 
A light was burning In the 
sitting-room. When I lifted 
the gate latch the door opened 
quickly and my father appear. 
ed, fully dressed, with a lan- 
tern In bis hand. My mother 
stood behind him with a blank- 
et around her shoulders 

“Is that you, Jedd 
out my father, anxiously. 

“Yes, sir.” Then I sald ina gasping undertone, 
“Good-by, Cal; Vl have to make the best of it.” 

“Oh no,” sald Calvin, keeping his hold on my arm, 
“1m going in with you, and take my share of it.” 

We entered the house together. Father set down 
the lantern and said, sternly 

“Well?” We hung our heads in silence. 

“I'm waiting for you to give some account of 
yourselves,” said father; and then came the dreaded 
question, “Where is Dolly?” 

“Oh, hasn’t she come home, father?” 

“Come home? Of course not. 







































from you?” 
“Yes, sir; she—she—I think somebody stole her!” 
“What! Dolly stolen? The finest colt in the 
county! Come, come, I want the whole story, | 





quickly.” 

We told it together, and when it was ended we 
were both crying. So was mother, but father was 
not. He sat some time in silence. Venturing to 
glunce up, I saw that he was pale, and was evidently 
very angry. 

“Calvin,” he said, p 
home to your mother. 

I'd rather stay by Jed, sir —” 

“Go home at once,” dd my father. 

Calvin went out, much crestfallen, It had been 
a severe lesson to him, and one that he did not 








esently, “you had better go 






























forget. 

When he was gone, my father said, “Jeddy, you | 
know that I do not punish one of my children when 
Tam angry. I fear Tam angry now. Go to bed.” 

I went; and whatever punishment I received 
afterward was as nothing to the misery and remorse 
which I felt as I tossed on my pillow the remainder 
of that night 

My father took what steps he could to recover the 
stolen mare. Two weeks later a letter came from 
the sheriff at Thornburg saying that two horse 
thieves, having seven horses with them, had been 
captured near the town of Lamars, which was 
forty miles from Thornburg. The thieves were in 
the Lamars jail and the horses were in the town 
pound awaiting identification by their owner 





Father set out at one 

for there was no railroad 

time during the second night 
Before it was fairly light next morning I slipped 


for Lamars on horseback, 


He came home some 









Did she get away | 


out of bed and stole quietly out to the stable before 
any of the family was astir. With a wildly beating 
heart I ran toward Dolly’s stall; and when [ saw 
her standing there, I flung my arme around her 
neck and cried harder than I had cried when I lost 


her. = J. L. HARBOUR. 
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DUTY. 


Light of dim mornings; shield from heat and cold; 
alm for all ailments; substitute for praise; 
Comrade of those who plod in lonely ways 
‘Ways that wax lonelier as the years wax old) ; 
‘onic for fears; check to the over-bold. 


Selected. —Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
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LAFE JOHNSON’S JUMP. 
A Wild Slide Down a Mountain Past Hostile Indians. 


In one of the Western Indian outbreaks, twenty 


Honely stlver-mine. 
‘hole dug in the mountainside, with a rude pole 


mining camp, where there was a cluster of shafts 
and forty or fifty men. 

The party of five, thus weak and remote from 
‘help, were attacked by twenty or more Indians, 
who were repulsed with a loss of three warriors. 
, Then the savages camped in a grove about a 








Alighting after the Leap. 


quarter of a mile down the mountain, and beside 
the trail. 

They counted upon killing whoever should 
attempt to leave the mine for the settlement, or 
come from the settlement to the mine. They knew 
that the miners had no large supply of provisions. 
They had their prey penned In a trap. 

There was no way out for the miners except by 
the trail. Above the mine the mountain towered 
precipitously. Even if climbed, it would lead only 

| into a wild region of peaks and gorges. 

In front of the mine the ground sloped steeply 
| down Into the broad, grassy valley of a mountain 
| brook. Both above and below the mine the moun- 
ain flanks curved to the valley, with abrupt and 
impassable crags. As the slope in front was very 
steep, the trail ran diagonally down to the brook, 
along a natural gutter made by the water of melt 
ing snows. 

| For eral days the besieged miners quietly 
waited. Knowing how seldom Indians have 
patience to maintain a siege, they hoped the sav- 
ages would But the situation rapidly 
became desper: The miners were almost worn 
out with watching inst night attacks and 
exchanging long shots with their besiegers all day. 

“Pwouldn't be d if we could sleep and 

work the mine,” id Big Jake, the mine leader. 
“But it’s risky to go to the shaft from the shack; 
and if we got into the shaft, and they should close 
up on us, we couldn't get out. T can’t waste time 
this wa The shack’ll be bare o’ ub by to. 
morrow night. Some one’s got to go to the settle. 
ment to-night, and bring out the boys to wipe out 
the: skins.” 
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going? Don’t all speak at once!” said 
kee Charley.” 
kon it'll have to be me,” said Jake, 





“seeing that Trailer Tke’s laid out with 
and Long Mose isn’t onto Injun dodges. 
is ll be skulped afore midnight. 
have all the rest o’ the day to study up 


ud leg, 
Chances 
So, boys, you'll 
funeral 














sermon for Jake Treyellick. Don’t forget to put 
in it that he lost his hair for duty; an’ I heerd 
General Morrow chin to a army scout that if a 
mandies a-doin’ of his duty, he strikes it rich up 





cried Lafe Johnson, the boy-cook. He 
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years ago, four men and a boy were besieged tn a, 
This mine was merely a lateral | 


| shack or shanty near by, on a bit of more level | 
ground. It was twenty-two miles from the nearest * 





ION 


took from the wall a pair of skees, and held them 
out to Big Juke. 

“See these?” said Lafe. “Getting a start from 
here down, I can go past that Injun camp quicker’n 
a scairt coyote, afore they know I’m started. Once 
past, there aint an Injun alive, afoot or u hogsback, 
that can get within long rifle range of me in this 
crust of snow. If you go, we'll all be goners, Jake. 
I’m the youngest, the spryest, and the surest to git 
‘ through, if I do say it myself.” 

Big Jake looked at the boy keenly while he 
spoke. Then he slapped a hard palm heavily on 
his thigh and answered, heartily: 

“Kerrect! The kid’s struck the pay vein. 
Shake! 

He extended his huge fist and shook hands gol- 
emnly with Lafe. 

“Now give us your whole plan,” he said. 

“I could start now and get through in the day- 








shoot. So Ill wait till dark. 
pitch, I shall fly by them like a bullet. They can 





after I go by. They'll rush to the trail, but I shall 
turn off and go down the steep just this side of the 
grove.” 

“Why, boy, there’s a straight ledge thirty fect 
high? 

“No, the snowslides have gone over and filled it 
| up below. It’s only a drop of about six feet.” 

“But you'll be going like a shot, and sail out so 
far that you'll fall twenty or thirty feet.” 

“Yes; but 1 won't fall 
straight down. 1 shall light 
away out on a steep down 
slope that will check me up 
easy. I’ve been over such 
places just for fun. It’s just 
what we want for a skee jump. 
1 know every inch of the 
ground. This last inch of 
snow on top of the crust ts 
just the right sort for skeeing. 
It sticks to the crust and is 
soft; but it packs just enough 
under the skees, and it isn’t 
either damp or dry. I shall 
carry a lantern. See this?” 

He showed a short, light 
pole, perhaps six feet long. It 
had a long strap at its-lower 
end, and a shorter one fifteen 
inches higher. He tled the 
lower strap about his walst, 
and the shorter one about his 
forehead. Thus the pole rose 
from his back to over four 
feet above his head. 

On its top was fastened a 
small lantern, shaded behind. 
Under the lantern the pole 
passed through the crown of 
an old wool hat. The light 
would show the hat; the hat 
would shade all below it. 

“The Injuns,” he said, “will 
think it’s a man with a lantern 
on his head. They'll aim at 
the hat or below, about where 
the man’s breast ought to be. 
So they’! shoot overme. And 
I'll be past and out of range 
before they guess the trick. 
I’ve figured it all out; you'll 
sec.” 

“Whoop!” “Bully!” “'Rah | 
for the kid!” shouted the men. 

“II, Dutehy! What you; 
about, gogglin’ around here 
when you was sot to watch 
that shoot-hole for Injuns?” 

Dutehy turned to his duty 
at this rebuke from Big Jake, 
thrust out his rifle, and fired. 
Three Indians, surmising that. 
the garrison were careless, 
from the noise they had been 
making, were attempting to crawl up the slope. 
When Dutehy fired they ran back zigzag; but one 
ran limping. 

Lafe Johnson was a Norwegian boy, seventeen 
years old, who had been trained to use skees from 
the tifth year of his age. He came to America at 
the age of eleven with his father, Olaf Jansen, a 
. noted skeeman. 
| Lafe was now an American boy in looks, dress, | 
| ideas and a little common-school education. His 
| father had been dead three years,—killed in amine 
j accldent,—leaving the boy alone in the world, 
except for the friendship of Big Jake Trevyellick, 
who had been Olaf’s mine mate for two years. 

Skees are Norwegian snow-skates. Lafe’s were 
eight feet long, about two and a half inches broad, 
made of light, thin wood, turned up three inches in 

















front. They w a quarter of an inch thicker and 
a trifle heavier behind. 
Just forward of their balancing point, but a 





little behind their middle, w 
which the toes were thrust. Behind the heel was 
a small block of wood to keep the flat foot from 
slipping out of the loop. When the foot was lifted 


a leather loop in 














the skee hung from the toes nearly level. 
In skeeing a long, light staff with an iron point 
is used to steer, to check speed or stop, and to help 
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in hill-climbing. ceman can skee over good 
n skate over good ice, 
rful speed. 

There would be but little more than an hour of 
darkness before moonrise. In the clear air of the 


Rocky Mountains starlight is not dark—not quite 
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dark, so that nothing could cross the sharply 
watched slope unseen, though it would be too dark 
to see anything distinctly. 
Lafe chose the darkest moment to start. He was 
ved only with revolver and knife, and closely 






















dressed for a When all was ready, Big Jake 
lighted the lantern behind the shack, and wrung 
Lafe’s hand in a silent farewell 

The boy slid softly round the corner of the hut, 
and shot down the slope at a great speed that 
increased with every second, To the Indians below 
the lantern and hat seemed to sail through the air. 
That was all they could But the lantern cast 
light on the path two or three rods alead of the 
boy. So sudden, swift, silent and surprising was his 


| light, but it would give them a better chance to; 
Going down this. 


only shoot while I’m coming, and for a few seconds : 
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descent that the Indian watchers, though they had 
their rifles in hand, did not think to shoot until he 
was close upon them. Then one shot wide, another 
high, another a rod behind Lafe. 

A dozen hastily-snatched rifles, lower down, were 
preparing to tire when he should have turned the 
trail curve to give them nearly a straight aim. But 
Lafe whirled aside, sharply as a wheeling skater, 
and shot directly over the cliff. This threw the 
Indians all out; though, just as he sailed into the 
air, four or five rifles spat fire, mostly without aim. 

When Lafe took the leap he was going at terrific 
speed, only slightly checked by his staff. He 
launched into the air standing erect, nicely poised, 
with every limb and muscle alert and limber. 

The leap was afterward measured. It was pre- 
: Clsely eighty-seven feet and one inch from the edge 
of the cliff to where the heels of his skees first 
touched the snow below, after a fall of over twenty- 
three feet. But he alighted ona steep, downward 
slope of heaped snow, that did not stop his fall 
| with a shock, but simply deflected it to an arrowy 
glide still farther down the steep. 

Thus he passed, with bending knees and skilful 
balance, curving to his true direction, down to and 
far along the wide and nearly level creek bottom, 
and got safely away. 

Several fleet Indians ran after him for a mile; 
then they found that the faint glow that the shaded 
light showed from behind had totally disappeared 
far ahead. So they returned, and all night the 
siege was pressed with every stratagem known to 
Indian warfare. But it was pressed in vain. The 
Indians lost one warrior killed aud three injured 
before morning. Knowing that a relief party 
would immediately start from the settlement, the 
besiegers decamped at sunrise, and sought a diffi- 
cult retreat far b: in the mountains. 

Lafe hurried back with a dozen miners eager for 
a fight, and three donkeys loaded with provisions. 
The miners reached the mine by ten o’clock in the 
morning. The donkeys, because of the crust, did 
not arrive until sunset. 

As the Indians were gone, the relief party could 
but growl at their luck, rub their stiff limbs, and 
go and measure and wonder over Lafe’s leap. The 
next morning they went home. 

Before going they all shook hands with Lafe. 
Then Talkee-talkee Charley was deputized to 
present Lafe with a purse containing nearly a 
hundred dollars in money, besides various heavy 
gold rings and pins, with an address intended to 
express the general admiration and good will. 

But Talkee-talkee Charley, when the pinch came, 
was so overcome with emotion that he stood 
speechless nearly half a minute, holding out the 
purse before he blurted out: 

“Kid Johnson—sir—you’re a ornament—er, a— 
grasshopper of our sex. There; take it, Lafe; 
and God bless you from all of the boys!" 

“The boys,” however, long cited this speech as 
the “eloquentest chin-chin” ever produced by Five- 
Mine Gulch. L. J. BATES. 


| 
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THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


By Henry W. Lucy. 
In Two Parts.— Part II. 


Unwelcome Innovations.—A Plain Table. —Humors of a 
Banquet. 


The practical object and simple purpose of the 
lord mayor's show isthe formation of a procession 
to accompany the new lord mayor when he gocs 
forth to greet her Majesty’s judges. Incidentally 
he bids their lordships to the feast at Guildha:!, to 
which invitation the lord chief justice diplomati- 
cally responds, in the phrase consecrated by use 
through hundreds of years, “Some of their lord- 
ships will attend.” 

The show varies from year to year in accordance 
with the taste and liberality of the new lord mayor. 
A few years ago one of the ablest and most influen. 
tial occupants of the chair conceived the idca of 
Nmiting expenditure on the pageant, and distrib. 
uting among the poor the money saved. People 
said this was a commendable idea, but the shorn 
pageant threw a coolness over the proceedings, 
and threatened to Liight the year of mayoralty. 

It was noted as a portentous sign that whilst the 
crowd was gathering In the streets in anticipation 
of the paltry procession it was broken in upon by a 
rush of newsboys crying, “Another Whitechapel 
Murder!" The flend in human shape who so long 
held the East End of London in terror had, with 
grim humor, chosen lord mayor’s day for the 
fon of one of his most brutal murder: 
his had no more to do with the tentative reform 
than has the river in Macedon with the river in Mon- 
mouth. But there it w and no lord mayor since 
Sir James Whitehead’s time has attempted to carve 
dinners for the poor out of the lord mayor's show. 

The tende has, indeed, been in the contrary 
direction, successive lord mayors vying with each 
| other to make memorable their term of office by 
the splendor of the opening show. The lord mayor 
in 1891 was a Welshman, first of his nationality to 
the honored pedestal through a hundred 
y He caused to be designed, regardless of 
expense, three triumphal cars emblematic of the 
history, industry and poetry of the principality. 

On the first were tableaux virants representing 
Edward I. at the King’s Gate, Carnarvon Castle, 
presenting the newly born Prince of Wales to the 
people. All the figures were alive save, happily, 
the infant. 

On the second car were displayed samples of 
iron, tin, coal and slate, all warranted to be Welsh, 
with a group of workmen in new clothes, making 
believe to be accomplishing a good day’s work for 










































































a good day’s pay. Lastly there came a car peopled 
with bards and Druids and V rls—from 
Whitechapel—in the tall hats and short gowns no 
one ever in Wales to-day. 

Had the sun shone and the wind blown softly, 
this would have been pretty indeed. But alack! 
through the slow hours fell the pitiless rain. The 
east wind wailed; the lightly clad daimsels showed 
blue, pinched faces under their tall hats; the bards 
and Druids literally dripped moisture. 

Histopy-agd poetry are all gery well in their way, 
and h@ve everyoum) a-home-ty Wales. But a 
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weather-beaten bard and a damp Druid riding in 
the rain through the miry streets of London ona 
cold November day are not inspiring. They were 
typical of the melancholy that had marked for its 
own a carefully devised and costly spectacle. 

The lord mayor’s banquet appropriately winds 
up lord mayor’s day. All that is eminent in 
English public life is invited to Guildhall for the 
lord mayor’s banquet, and refusals are rare. 
But in 1892 Mr. Gladstone excused himself from 
attendance. Lord Rosebery was dining with 
the Prince of Wales at his birthday party at 
Sandringham. Sir William Harcourt had an 


The Procession around the 


engagement that kept him away from a scene in | 
which his massive figure would not find itself 

embarrassingly popular. With one consent other 

ministers began to make excuse, and the new lord 

mayor performed his earliest function as host 

under peculiarly depressing circumstances. 

At worst the scene in Guildhall during the lord 
mayor’s banquet is worth looking upon. The 
great hall, across which in the day time people 
pace to and fro in attendance on the court or civic 
offices, is transformed. Tables decked with plate, 
adorned with flowers, and loaded with meats are 
set in close order along its full length. 

Court dress or uniform is de rigueur. But 
those who possess neither are not refused admis- 
sion because they present themselves in evening 
dress. Fully one-half the guests are ladies in' 
their newest gowns, with all their wealth of 
jewels. Of the men nearly every one wears 
uniform of some kind, and the scarlet and gold 
lace, the nodding plumes, the glittering medals 
and the many-ribboned orders give varied color 
to the splendor of the scene. 

People attending for the first time are somewhat 
surprised at the character of the feast. They 
naturally imagine that the city of London, on 
this tue proudest day of the revolving year, will 
exceed itself in the magnificence of the repast it 
spreads. As a matter of fact the lord mayor's 
banquet is what in other circles would be called a 
cold collation. 

The turtle soup, with which it opens, is more 
or less hot, and there are inadequately scattered 
about the tables hot dishes of turkey, partridge, 
plovers and pheasants. But the rest is cold meat, 
including a baron of beef publicly carved in an 
alcove by a lasty servitor in a white apron. | 

The guest who, allured by the imposing menu, 
proposes to himself a series of courses, toying | 
with tarkey, pursuing Périgord pie, sending out 
expeditions in search of plover, and waiting till 
the lobster salad comes round, probably finds the 
sweets are being served before he has begun his 
dinner. 

The city always has its favorite statesman, 
since Lord John Russell's time invariably selected 
from the Conservative side of politics. Mr. 
Disraeli grew into the position, and as Lord 
Beaconsfield died in it. Lord Salisbury inherited 
that with other properties of his esteemed lcader. 
But in these later days he was unmistakably 
dispossessed by a younger man. Not that the 
city loved him less, but admired his nephew, 
Arthur Balfour, more. 

It came to pass in the closing years of the 
Salisbury ministry that the preference for the 
nephew, displayed on occasions when he visited 
the city in company with his uncle, became so 
embarrassingly marked that Mr. Balfour adroitly 
found opportunity for being engaged elsewhere 
on the ninth of November, leaving the honors of 
the banquet to the premier. 

The last time Lord Salisbury appeared as 
premier in the Guildhall was the ninth of 
November, 1891. I remember as if it were yes- 
terday the look of pathetic resignation on his face 
as he walked round Guildhall in the procession 
on his way to take his seat at the festive board. 
Many things and most people bore him. The 
climax is reached when he is forced to participate 
in municipal festivities, even though his fellow- 
junketers be the lord mayor of London, the 
sheriffs and the aldermen. 

It is among the many quaint customs at the 
banquet that the premier shall be led at slow pace 
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much as in the days when Washington Irving 
dined in English country houses the salmon used 
to be carried round shoulder-high that the guests 
might feast their eyes upon it before it was sliced. 

First in this memorable procession strode the; 
lord mayor's sword-bearer, and the gorgeously 
dressed official who carries the mace; then aj 
medley of sheriffs and alderinen in red cloaks, | 
the sheriffs jingling heavy gold chains; then the | 
new lord mayor, with parched lips, escorting the 
Marchioness of Salisbury. 

Next came the premier, with the lady mayoress 
timidly touching his arm with the tips of her 
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fingers, with difficulty making way through the 
press of upstanding guests, the narrow lane 
scarcely serving to make a passage for the bulky 
form of her escort. 

Then came other of Her Majesty’s ministers 
bidden to the feast, notable among them the tall 
figure of the Duke of Rutland, with his white 
hair, his wrinkled face and his broad blue ribbon 
of the Garter. 

Ministries come and go. Lord mayors pass. 
and more or less resemble each other. But the 
corporation of the City of London, long threat- 
ened, still endures, and the lord mayor's show 
and the lord mayor's banquet promise to form 
part of the pageantry and the festivity of the 
twentieth century. 


——__+-+-—____ 


SILENCE. 


A sea wherein the rivers of all sound 
Their streama incessant pour, 
But whence no tide returning e’er hath found 
An echo on the shore. 
JOHN B. TABB. 


—————_+o-—___ 


THE INCOME TAX. 


The revenue of the national government is to 
be increased by the proceeds of a tax upon 
incomes. The new tariff bill imposes this tax 
upon the incomes that accrue during the present 
calendar year, and during each succeeding year, 
including 1899. But unless the law is extended 
no tax will be levied on incomes received during 
the year 1900, or thereafter. 

The tax is two per cent.; and it is to fall on 
all personal incomes exceeding four thousand 
dollars. That is to say, the man whose income is 


dollars; the receiver of an income of ten thou- 
sand dollars will pay one hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

A tax of two per cent. is laid also on the net 
profits of all corporations organized for business 
or profit. There is for them no exemption of four 
thousand dollars or of any other sum; but no 
‘tax is to be paid by charitable, educational or 
religious corporations, building loan associations, 
mutual insurance companies, or savings-banks 
which give all their profits to depositors. 

Every person having an income of at least 
three thousand five hundred dollars is required to 
make a return annually to the collector of internal 
revenue. Every corporation, whatever its income, 
is required to make a return. The collector may, 
even if a return is made under oath, refuse to 
accept it as true. 

In that case he himself fixes the amount of 
income, and adds fifty per cent. to the tax. If he 
thinks the return is wilfully and fraudulently 
false, he adds one hundred per cent. The collect- 
or’s opinion determines how much the tax shall 
be, unless the person or corporation taxed can 
secure a reversal of his judgment from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 


taining net income are numerous, and we can 
mention but a few of them. A person may 


five thousand dollars will pay a tax of twenty | 


The provisions relating to the method of ascer- | 
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their gross income an allowance of the sums 
needed to make even the ordinary repairs of 
buildings and machinery. 

All persons residing in the United States, 
whether citizens or not, and all citizens residing 
abroad, are liable to the tax. For both individ- 
uals and corporations the tax is payable on the 
first of July in each year; if not then paid a 
penalty of five per cent. is added; also interest at 
one per cent. a month as long as it is unpaid. 

Under this law a man whose savings—say five 
hundred dollars—are invested in a corporation 
virtually pays a tax, if the corporation earns any 
profit, whether it pays him a dividend or not. 
On the other hand the man whose savings are 
twenty-five thousand dollars, which he has lent 
on mortgages at ten per cent., pays no tax, unless 
his whole income, including the interest received, 
exceeds the sum of four thousand dollars. 

The law was not subjected to a final critical 
examination before it was passed. Consequently 
there are in it many provisions that should be, 
and probably will be, changed. 


———_+0-+ + 





THE SNOW STORM. 


The great, soft, downy snow storm like a cloak ' 
Descends to wrap tlie lean world head to feet ; 
It gives the dead another winding sheet, 

It burvs all the roofs until the smoke t 

Seems like a soni that from its clay has broke ; | 
It broods moonlike upon the Autumn wheat, | 
And visits all the trees in their retreat, 

To hood and mantle that poor shiv’ring folk. 


With wintry bloom it fills the harshest grooves 
In jagged pine stump fences, Every sound 
It hushes to the footstep of a nun. 
Sweet Charity! that brightens where it moves, 
Inducing darkest bits of churlish ground 
To give a radiant answer to the sun. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


———__+o-+— 


NEW IDEAS IN VOTING. 


Not many years ago a very young man began 
an agitation in Boston in favor of changing the 
voting age from twenty-one to eighteen years. 
He gained some converts and nota little notoriety, 
but he and his scheme are now well nigh for- 
gotten. 

The tendency of the time is, in fact the tendency 
in the past has generally been, toward an exten- 
sion of the right of suffrage. Perhaps, a long 
time hence, the dream of the “fresh” young man | 
referred to above may come true. 

The truth is that the system of popular govern- 
ment is still far from perfect. Experiments are 
; made with the hope of improving it, and those 
which prove successful are adopted more or less 
extensively. The Australian ballot has already 
made its way. Beside woman suffrage, the 
Swiss referendum, the voting-machine, and other 
changes are still in the stage of experiment. In 
Great Britain and in most of the English colonies 
where the possession of landed property confers 
the right of suffrage, a reform agitation is in 
progress. ‘One man, one vote,” is the cry. 

All these are comparatively old and familiar 
matters. We turn to two experiments, made this 
year for the first time, the results of which will be 
studied with the greatest interest. 
through a season of constitutional reform last 
year, and has now held her first elections under 
the new system. 

The principle on which she has regulated 
the right of suffrage is not quite that asserted 
in the Declaration of Independence. All men— 
Belgium says, virtually—are free, but not equal. 
Under the old constitution those only could vote 
who, being twenty-one years of age, paid direct 
taxes to the amount of forty francsayear. Of six 
and a half million people, less than one hundred 
and fifty thousand were voters. 

By the new law every man twenty-five years 
| old who has lived in the same place one year has 
a vote. This is manhood suffrage. All men are 
free, but they are not equal. 

A second vote is given to the following classes 
of citizens: to every man of thirty-tive years 
having legitimate children, whether married or 
widower, who pays at least five francs a year 
house tax; to every man twenty-five years old 
who owns real estate worth two thousand francs, 
or who derives a corresponding income from such 
property; and to every man of twenty-five who 
has had for two years an income of at least one 
hundred francs from an investment in the govern- 
ment debt, or from a deposit in the government 
savings-bank. 


man of twenty-five who has received a diploma 
or certificate of higher instruction, who is engaged 
in the practice of a profession, or who has filled 
an office under the state. 

It will be seen that this gives all men a share 
in the goverument; but gives a greater share to 
property, and the greatest of all to education. 

Another innovation, more startling even than 
this, is a provision of compulsory voting. Every 
man is forced to vote; and if he cannot give a 
good reason for failing to vote, is liable to arrest, 
trial and punishment. 

The first election under this system took place 
in October. The results have not been studied 
with sufficient care to enable une to say whether 





deduct from his gross income his necessary 
business expenses, all taxes paid, interest paid on 
debts, and that part of his income which comes 
from corporations that have paid the tax. Only 
one sum of four thonsand dollars may be deducted 
from the incomes of all the members of a family. 





all around the outer fringe of tables at Guildhall, 


tion; but apparently they may not make from 


Corporations may make corresponding deduc- 
tions except of the four thousand dollar excinp- | 


or not it is worthy to be copied elsewhere. One 
consequence, however, may be mentioned. 
' Although the extension of the right of °uffrage 
was so great as to multiply the number of votes 
‘by eight, the clerical party, which is intensely 
conservative, gained complete ascendancy in the 
country. 

The system of plural voting is not likely to be 


Belgium passed | 


Two supplementary votes are given to every 
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Belgium. But the idea of compulsory yes, 
may well be considered seriously, Particularly 
there be coupled with it the principle of votinz:. 
mail. To require the personal presence of 
elector at the polling-place may not be expedi. 
But if proper safeguards can be invented, thi 
no reason why every man should not be requir: 
to cast a vote either in person or through u. 
post-office. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S ANGER. 


A St. Bernard dog recently gave a remariaty, 
and almost human exhibition of resentment anj 
evil passion. He was a splendid creature, of ny 
intelligence and docility, with an air of rm) 
dignity and condescension befitting the name—“}j. 
Majesty.” 

Although a king among dogs, he was his master; 
affectionate companion and willing slave, and » 
quick in discernment that he seldom needed ap 
order; but his loyalty was reserved for his maser 
alone. 

One morning he was lying on a costly rug in the 
richly furnished hall of his master’s suburtar 
home. His master’s wife, deecending the stairmr, 
caught sight of his luxurious bed, and stem; 
reproved him. - 

“You must not Ne there on my best rug,” she 


| said. “A hardwood floor is soft enough for a dog 


with fur like yours. His Majesty must come of.” 
His Majesty stared at her, and did not obey. She 
went up to him and repeated the order, giving his 
shaggy head a sharp cuff with the back of her hand 
by way of emphasis. 
His Majesty was displeased. He shook himelt 
disdainfully, and slowly retreated from the rug to 
acorner near the front door. His pride was touched 
by the blow given him; his dignity was offended 
by contemptuous treatment. He remained in the 
corner all the afternoon, nursing his resentinent. 
At five o’clock the lady tripped down the staircase 
a second time, and passing into the brary, took a 
book and lay down on a lounge for an hour’s rea 
before dinner. The scene with the dog had passei 
out of her mind. 
As she turned the pages, with her back to the 
door, His Majesty crept in, gave a quick leap, ani 
in an instant was on the lounge, standing over her 
with his hot breath in her face and bis ere: 
flaming with wrath. She was helpless and beide 
herself with terror. There were eervants in the 
kitchen, but she did not dare to ecream for them. 
His Majesty kept his gleaming eyes fastened 
upon her, and showed his teeth and growled whec. 
ever she made the slightest movement. He aii 
over her, the avenger of his wounded dignity, nt 
attacking her, but intimidating and frightening ber 
in retaliation for the insult of the morning. 
A cuckoo clock on the mantel struck the quarter. 
hour, the half-hour, the quarter-hoar, and fally 
six o’clock. Neither the dog nor the lady more. 
A few minutes after six a familiar step was bad 
on the stoop. His Majesty jumped down frome 
lounge, and ran to the door to greet his mis 
The lady screamed, and her husband rushed iw 
the library, to find her in an hysterical condtt 
after her hour of exposure to royal displeasure. 
His Majesty had the virtuous air of one who bi 
taught a stupid person a useful lesson. Buthe bad 
signed his death.warrant. The lady could not lo 
at him again, and his master ordered him to & 


| shot. 
———__~e-+___. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED STORY. 


A bright young fellow entered Harvard College, 
|and displayed marked capacity and talent for 
scientific pursuits. He was not like the student in 
whose hand Agassiz placed a piece of worn cord! 
with the remark, “Take a fortnight and find ow 
something about it,” and who could do nothing 
| with it until he was afterward told to break it and 
| “look at the inside.” This young student was 
keen investigator, who seemed to know Intaltively 
| how to apply what he learned from professors or 
| books to natural objects. He scemed destined to 
great career as a paturalist. 

Hardly had he finished his college course whe 
startling reverses of fortune overwhelmed hit 
family. Business troubles, followed by loss of mind 
and health, left hie father a shattered wreck. Tht 
brilliant young man, full of ambition to undertake 
congenial studies, was forced to support his mother 
and sisters in the best way that was open to hin. 
He took a clerkship in a mercantile honee, an 
gave up his life to what was to him distasteful 
drudgery. 

Ten years passed in faithful and loving service 
to his family. He made progress in his busines 
but never ceased to regard it as an irksome occups 
tion for which he had neither inclination nor full 
natural equipment. 

He wasa bread-winner for those dependent upo> 
him, and did his work cheerfully. But ardor for 
scientific studies was still the passion of his life. 
His heart was fixed upon the vacant place anon 
actentific investigators which Agassiz had thoug! 
it might be his lot to fill. 

At last when his mother followed his sare 
the grave, and his youngest sister was in 8 me 
to support herself, the opportunity for whieh 
had been waiting patiently while doing his me 
but distasteful work, seemed to be within his srs 
He resolved to give up his mercantile eh 
now that no one was dependent upon ‘him, ant ad 
use his savings in following Tyndall's example” i 
taking a special course of scientific study @ 
German university. the 

He passed a happy month tn forecasting . 
resumption of his favorite studies, aud iD i 
his youthful enthusiasm. On the eve © car 
expected departure for Europe, when he fe 
making final arrangements for abandoning, , 
mercantile business, came another stem a ae 
what seemed to him to be duty. Ills Casio 
was left a penniless widow, with three | 
children to feed, clothe and educate. 

It cost him a hard struggle to be uns 
manly, but he gave up his plans for e0 
German university, and went on with bis 
drudgery. He made a new home 
and her children, and devoted bimeelf 


selfish and 
tering the 
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bis elster 
ee to their 
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adopted generally, whatever may be its results in 





service. The vacant place in the ecient! 
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which Agassiz had eaid was waiting for him was 
filled, if at all, by a morc fortunate student. 

If he could have had the chance, he might have 
made his mark in the world. But what heroism 
there was in his unselfish life! 





——_+0 


BLUNT AND BOLD. 


When Cromwell was a boy he fell into a river, | 
and was saved from drowning by a clergyman. | 


Years after, when the lord protector asked the 
clergyman if he remembered the Incident, he 
received the blunt answer. 

“Yes, I do; but I wish I had put you in rather 
than see you in arms against your king.” 

Old books have a story of Cromwell and his 
uncle—a gallant old knight and stanch royalist 
who fought loyally for his king throughout the 
wars, aided by his two sons. 

Oliver had a regard for his uncle, and went to 
visit him during the stormy period. The castle 
was full of arms and ammunition raised for King 
Charles. The old knight received his nephew 
coldly, but Oliver treated him with deference, 
remained with uncovered head through the two 
hours of his visit, and besought his uncle’s blessing. 

Having at last received it, he then quietly seized 
the arms, ammunition and plate for the public ser- 
vice. 

Six years after, when ruin had overtaken every 
royalist, Oliver obtained his forfeited estates for 
his uncle, and the old man resided upon them until 
his death. 

Neither bluntness nor the boldness which often 
went with it were confined to the Puritan ranks, 
and proba bly no more sincerely pious and earnest 
aspiration ever went up from Cromwell’s praying 
soldiery than the quaint prayer of old Sir Jacob 
Astley, a cavalier: 

“O Lord, Thou knowest how busy I must be this 
day. If M forget Thee, do not Thou forget me!” 
Then risirag from his knees, “March on, boys!” he 
shouted. 

This sarme knight, being defeated and made cap- 
tive, surrendered himself with the scornful remark: 

“Well, syou have now done your work, and may 
go to pla y—uniess you will fall out among your- 


selves.” 
———————~o-—__ 


LOTTERY-SWINDLING CONFESSED. 


Any lottery concern attempting to do business in 
the United States is a wilful and persistent law- 
breaker. Every intentional violator of the law is 
dishonest. It is hard for a novice to beat a dis- 
honest concern at its own game. 

There is only one lottery company doing business 
in this country that has ever succeeded in making 
any considerable number of persons believe that 
its so-called drawings wore fair. This company 
finds many dupes who believe that a gang of per- 
sistent law-breakers will not swindle a stranger 
when it has the opportunity. Perhaps a recent 
discovery may open the eyes of some who might 
become dupes. 

A reputable business man in Philadelphia re. 
ceived a letter from the general agents of this 
lottery, enclosing two one-fifth parts of ticket 48,955. | 
The letter said: 

“We stand in a position to use our judgment as 
to where prizes will do the most good, and wishing 
to establish a permanent agency with you, as we 
are satisfied you will make us @ competent agent, 
providing we give you a good start, therefore have 
concluded to let you have a prize in the July 
drawing of $8.000.00, this being two-fifths of the 
second capital prize of $20,000.00. 

“Enclosed you will also find 115 tickets, for which 
you must remit $100.00.” 

It ia not probable that the swindlers would have 
let the designated ticket draw anything. They 
were after the man’s $100. 

The concern making this proposal 1s preéminently 
the “honest” lottery! 


——_+-+. 
AT PLAY. 


It is good to read of great men at their playtime. 
Southey, when asked to write in an album, set 
down at once: 


Birds of a feather 
Flock together, 
Vide the opposite page; 
But do not thence gather 
That I’m of like feather 
With all the brave birds in this cage. 


A lady who saw him when she was a child was 
always proud to remember that he made “a poem” 
for her. She was about three years old, and her 
besetting sin, grammatically considered, was saying 

+I are. Southey took her on his knee, and would 
not let her go until she had learned these lines, 
made up on the spur of the moment: 


A cow’s daughter Is called a calf, 
And a sheep’s child a lamb. 

Little children must not say / are, 
But should always say /am/ 


This was afterward repeated to Southey, but 
doggerel though it was, he had too much common 
sense and real dignity to be ashamed of It. 

“When my children were little,” he said, laugh 
ing, “f used to make such things dally. There 

- have been hundreds such forgotten.” 


——__+0+ 


MUSIC AND SCIENCE. 


Sir Charles Lyell, that devout man of science, 

used to say that he liked music, for it allowed him 

. togo on thinking his own thoughts. So it evidently 
did, for Frances Power Cobbe writes of him that, 
at a great musical party, he sat beside her and 
conversed thus in every interval in the music of 
Mendelssohn and Handel: 

“Agassiz has made a discovery. I can’t sleep 
for thinking of it. He finds traces of the glaciers 
in tropical America.” 

Here intervened a sacred song, but at the 
Moment it was ended he began, as if he had not | 
once taken his mind from the class of subjects he 
loved most: 

“Well, as I was saying, you know two hundred | 
and thirty thousand years ago the eccentricity of 
the carth’s orbit was at one of its maximum 
periods, and we were eleven million miles farther 
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winters must have been intense, because heat 
varies, not according to direct ratio, but the 
squares of the distances.” 

“Well,” said Miss Cobbe, “then the summers 
were as much hotter?” 

Here came a sacred song, and with its last 
note Sir Charles began again: “No, the summers 
weren't. They couldn’t have conquered the cold.” 

“Thon you think the astronomical two hundred 
and thirty thousand years corresponded with the 
glactal period? Is that time enough for all the 
strata since?” 

(Another selection from Handel.) 

“I don’t know. Perhaps we must go back still 
farther.” 

And 80 the strange medley of astronomy and 
music continued. It was easy to see which was 
Sir Charles’s darling! 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we 
will send “The Companion” from the date 
the name is received until January 1, 1895, 
and for a full year from that date. 





Large Prizes for Stories. 


The Publishers of “The Companion” offer 
the following large prizes for the best 


Stories, to be sent in before March 1, 1895: 
For the best Original Story sent us » $500 
For the next in literary and general merit $500 
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The Stories must be written and sent to 
us in accordance with certain terms and 
conditions prescribed in a circular which 
will be mailed, on application to the Pub- 
lishers, 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





WHY OLD VIOLINS ARE BEST. 


Fabulous prices are sometimes paid for old 
violins, and many an enthusiastic musician would 
part with his last dollar to possess one of the 
masterpieces of Stradivarius, or Guarnerius, or 
another of the famous makers of a century or two 
ago. 

The unquestioned superiority of these old, and 


often battered, instruments has been variously 
ascribed to the peculiar quality of the varnish used 
as 
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in thelr construction, to the elasticity of the wood 
employed, and to the ripening and improving 
effects of age and long use. 

But at last summer's meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
reasons were shown for believing that the real 
cause of the superiority of the old instruments is 
due to a “peculiar warping of the wood to a higher 
arch, a buckling caused by the position of the F 
holes and sound-post.”” 

It might be thought that the same effect could be 

roduced by giving an equal arching to a new 
instrument, but the effect, if attained, is not perma. 
nent because with age the arching increases untii 
too great a degree of rigidity is the result. 

The substitution of aluminum for wood in the 
making of violins has been Sugcented because 
experiment has shown that soundboards of alumi. 
num resemble in tone those made of wood, and 
that an aluminum violin does not undergo changes 
of form with age, so that it can be made perfect to 
begin with and will remain in that condition. 


WHAT AILED THE SPEECH. 


At the close of one of the sessions in the trial of 
Warren Hastings, when most of those engaged had 
gathered in the anteroom, Doctor Parr stalked up 
and down the room in his pedantic, pompous way, 
growling out praises of the speeches of Fox and 
Sheridan, but saying not a word about Burke’s. 

Burke, sensitive at this omission, and anxious 


for some commendation from the great authority, 
could at last contain himself no longer, and burst 
u like my speech?” 


out: 

“Doetor, didn’t yo 

“No, Edmund,” replied Doctor Parr, calmly 
eying his excited questioner. “Your speech was 
oppressed with metaphor, dislocated by parenthe. 
sis, and debilitated by amplification 


ONLY MAMMA’S ALFONSINO. 


The little King of Spain begins to have a clear | 
idea of his royal dignity, and not long ago reminded 
the Duke of Veragua of it. The duke, it will 
be remembered, is « descendant of Christopher 
and was a distinguished guest at the 






the king at play in the garden 
went up to him, and holding 
“How do you do, Alfonsino?” 
But the young monarc’ drew back a step, looked 
at the nobleman from head *. foot, and answered 
in the tone of a person wh_ was deeply offended, 
“Sefior, | nm not your Alfonsino. I’m only my 
mamma's Alfonsino. To you I am his majesty.” 








“CHAOS DESTROYED!” 


To be conservative may be a very good thing; it 
ls possible, however, to have too much even of a 
good thing. This was the case with the great 
Talleyrand, who would have preserved even 
abuses merely because they had once existed. 

This peculiarity of his was summed up by a! 
witty compatriot, Paul de Courrier, who declared | 


that if Talleyrand had been present at the creation, 
he would have exclaimed: 
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FISHING AND WISHING. 


Three little folk by the meadow brook 

With a line of twine anda hent pin hook, 

And an eager, earnest, serious look, 

As if they were conning a lesson book, 
Sat resolutely fishing! 


Rut either the fish were wondrous wise, 

Or they had the sharpest kind of eyes, 

For they, wouldn't bite, to the great surprise 
Of the little folk, who said, with sighs, 
“Let's play the game of wishing!” 


“I wish,” sald Tom, “for a pot of gold 
With every minute that has been told 
Since the day the earth was young or old, 
I'd have more money than I could hold. 
See, what I get by wishing!” 


“I wish,” sald Ned, “that the ships at sea, 
And all that is in them, belonged to me, 
And all that have been, or ever will be; 
My wish fs the best, don’t you agree, 

‘And worth a day of fishing!” 


“I wish,” said Moll, with a toss of her head, 
And a pout of her Nps that were cherry red, 
“You'd get your wishes, just us you said, 
And give them to me,—now, Tom and Ned, 
T’ve got the most by wishing!” 


And all any. Jong in the woodland shade 
The three little fisher folk sat and played, 
And oh, the millions of money they made, 
Though never a dollar of it was paid, 

Was worth a year of fishing! 


ZITELLA COOKE. 








——__+ 


AN INTREPID CLERGYMAN. 


‘Two or three years ago a clergyman in one of the 
largest cities of the country iucurred the ridicule 
of the dally press, and gave much amusement to 
the city ofiicials. 

“Do you actually mean,” he was asked, “that 
you intend to purify the city, protected as the 
saloons and the disorderly houses are by the city 
officials?” 

“1 do,” was the simple reply. 

“Isn't that taking a pretty big contract on your 
hands?” 

“IT suppose so, but not any larger than it seems 
to me I ought to take. If every citizen attended to 
his duty, there wouldn't be so much for me to do.” 

“Do you mean to say that you intend, single- 
handed, to fight this whole city government?” 

“God willing, I shall fight, and I hope to win. 
Wait and see what the result may be five years 
from now.” 

So the reverend man buckled on his armor, and 
denounced specifically, in the pulpit and out of tt, 
the barroom traffic and the open vice whose ways 
take hold of death, everywhere to be seen about 
him. The majority of his congregation upheld hin 
in his enthusiastic but unpopular and to most 
people, hopeless mission. 

The city in which he preached was notorious for 
haying the most corrupt municipal government in 
the world. Its political control was given over to 
saloon-keepers, wardmen and barroom politicians. 
Honest people felt that official corruption was so 
firmly intrenched behind an outraged suffrage that 
it was impossible to overthrow it, and professing 
Christians refused to soll their hands in this horrible 
slough of pollution. 

The aroused and inspired clergyman declared 
from pulpit and from press that the great wrongs 
that corrupt humanity and outrage civilization in 
the city must be done away. “I am here,” he sald, 
“and itis my duty as a Christian citizen and as a 
minister of Christ to do what I can to uphold 
morality and make sweet and wholesome the social 
influences about me.” 

He began in little ways. He got evidence against 
a barroom whose doors were open illegally, and by 
the law compelled the Nquor shop to close. 

This exasperated the police department and 
maddened the vast saloon interest, but at the same 
time it began to show citizens their duty, and it 
called more earnest attention to the eriminal abuses 
that were rampant everywhere. 

Then the fearless minister, by brave personal 
Investigation and open legal exposure, shut up 
some disorderly houses that were in full blast 
under the eaves of his own church. It was a bold 
deed, taking into account the conditions under 
which It was done; a deed then almost unheard of 
among the clergy of the city. 

A storm of disapproval was hurled at this one 
man even from some of the pulpits of the country, 
because there were many good people who thought 
the dignity of the pulpit was lowered, and that a 
clergyman was not called upon to perform the duty 
ofa criminal detective. 

He had now offended so many law-breakers and 
others that he was in daily receipt of threats against 
his life, while at the same time a portion of the 
press of his city was loud in its denunciations of 
the minister who had “outstepped his prerogatives.” 

The police force, in fact the whole city organiza- 
tion, with millions of dollars of ill-gotten money 
behind it, now began to fight this one man. They 
did tt, too, with a chuckle of scorn, for many a 
weak reformer who had lifted a feeble voice against 
the wickedness about him, had these municipal 
forces brutally allenced. 

“How now, doctor? 
asked at this time. 

“Yes, please God, to the end.” 

Soon the city, with its thousands of corrupt 
officials on the one hand, and its honest citizens on 
the other, awoke to the fact that a consecrated soul 
was aflame for righteousness and purity, and that 
no corrupt power could quench it. And before the 
wicked knew it, a resistless avalanche began to 
rumble above them. 

Then came, with tumultuous onslaught, a public 
investigation into the methods of the police depart. 
ment, an investigation that this minister had been 
preparing for months and years. Then, after years 
of timid acceptance of wrong, came the applause 
of all decent men, and an upheaval of public 
sentiment. 
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fickle press, and from some of them the suggestion 

that this man should be run for mayor of the city | 
which he had given himself to denounce and to | 
purify. | 

An alert business man, who is not a professing 
Christian, in commenting upon the above facts 
sald, “Why isn’t there among religious people 
more of the irresistible ardor to uproot wrong? 
Tf one Christian man can accomplish these tremen- 
dous results what would not twelve men do, ora 
hundred?” 

The persistent, determined courage of this one 
man js nourished and maintained by an ardent love | 
of Christ, and by the study of His fearless life. 
This is the faith that removes mountains. 





~~ 


THE ‘‘GAMIN.” 


The city of Paris has a pecullar inhabitant,—or 
rather had him, for he fs said to have become pretty 
nearly extinct,—called by the French ‘le gamin,” 
which may be translated by the term “blackguard 
small boy.” But he 1s not by any means always & 
blackguard, and really occupies a fairly high place 
in the esteem of the Paristans, in spite of his free 
ways. He is neither so big nor so rough as the 
very unpleasant type of boy which, on this side of 
the ocean, has come to be called the “hoodlum,” 
and who is really @ rufllan not yet quite grown to 
man’s estate. ' 


The Parisian,small boy has been sung by the 
poets of Paris and described in their stories. Victor 
Hugo. the great French writer, has made one small 
boy—a very poor but not utterly bad boy—so 
famous under the name of Gavroche that any small 
boy ts now likely to be called a garrocke by French 
writers. 

As ILugo introduces Gavroche to the reader, he 
la standing before a shop window on a cold winter 
day, with his hands in his pocket, watching a hair- 
dreésser’s wax figure turn round and round on its 
pivot, and murmuring to himself: 

“Was it Tuesday? No, It wasn't Tuesday 
Wasn’t it Tuesday? "Yes, I guess it was Tuesday.” 

What Gavroche meant,” says Victor Hugo, 
may never be known. [f, perchance, this mono. 
logue signified the last occasion on which he had 
dined, three days hud passed by, for it was then 
Friday.” 

The writer leaves the reader to infer that this 
was indeed the case. The boy, seeing two very 
small children, who had gone into the hair-dresser’s 
shop to beg something to eat, driven out, tells them 
to follow him, and they obey as if he were a man, 
calling him “monsieur.” 

He takes them to a baker's, where, with a sou 
that he has picked up somewhere, he buys a penny 
loaf, and shares it with the little waifs, taking the 
smallest piece himself. He is a little homeless, 
lone wretch, impertinent and 
mischievous, without parents 
or friends, but managing to do 
some sort of good to others as 
miserable as himself. 

This is the ideal type of the 
poor Parisian gamin. Not all 
are so charitable us Gavroche, 
nor so wretched, nor, for that 
matter, so lawless. But they 
all have certain polnts in com- 
mon. They are, a French writer | 
says, always singing, and al- | 
most always cheerful. They no 
longer sleep under the stura, 28 
Gavroche did. The republic has 
taken them in hand, and pro- 
vided them with refuges, where 
they may learn to read and master a trade, and so 
become useful citizens. 

Under this humane care, the vagabond whom 
Victor Hugo described has almost Aeappeared, but 
there still remain in sume parts of Paris little 
bands of children iiving: in almost complete law- 
lessness, fed no one knows how, and loitering 
about, apparently abandoned to barbarism. 
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MYSTERIOUS DENTISTRY. 


It was performed in Singapore by a man whon 
the describer—Mr. Collingwood, in hts Rambles 
of a Naturalist’—calls 2 mountebank. Probably 
the title was deserved, but some readers of The 
Companion may be ready to wish that American 
dentists could learn his secret. 


He was a Chinese, and standing in a public place, 
he loudly invited patients to be relieved of their 
troublesome teeth. Several persons came forward, 
and the treatment was not a little singular and 
puzzling. 

Clappl nga red plaster upon the cheek, over the 
spot where the gullty tooth was situated, he at the 
same time put inside the mouth 9 small quantity of 
some kind of white paste. Then, inserting an 
instrument which looked something like an ordi. 
nary dentist's key, he speedily whipped the tooth 
out entire. 

The curious part of the performance was that 
no cry escaped the patients; and on narrowly 
watching their features, | could not perceive the 
slightest symptom of momentary paln. But. the 
bleeding fangs of the teeth as held up to view 
negatived the idea of any trick or delusion. The 
price of the operation was only ten cents! 

Sometimes the fellow pretended to charm the 
tooth out without any operation; a feat which he 
accomplished by sticking the plaster on the face, 
and putting the white paste into the mouth, as 
before; after which, instead of using any extract. 
ing instrument, he stuck against the tooth the 
pointed end of a plece of folded paper containing 
a little of some black substance which looked like 
pitch. Then, having kept the patient waiting for 
three or four minutes with his mouth shut, he 
would tell him to cough, when out would come the 
tooth with no further difficulty. 

I know not what jugglery was used, but these 
effects were presented to the eyes of attentive 
bystanders. 








BY A HAND’S BREADTH. 


Mr. A. W. Moore, with two guides, was making 
the ascent of one of the higher summits of the 
Alps, and had come to a place where it was neces. 
sary to take to a steep, narrow, snow-covered ridge 
—an aréte—on one side of which was an absolute 
precipice, and on the other a precipitous slope to a 
glacier. The utmost caution was necessary tf the 
aréte was to be got over safely. The quantity of 
snow on the ridge was enormous, and the sun had 
begun to tell upon It. The men knew too much to 
attempt to approach the upper edge, and kept at a 
distance of some twelve feet below it. Farther 





down they dared not go, owing to the steepness of 
nehe. 





the slope and the danger of starting an av 
With Melchior in front, it is unnec 












‘No man 
is more alive than he to the danger arising from a 
snow corn! He sounded with his axe at every 
step, and we went steadily along. anxious, but with 
every reason to believe that we were giving the 
cornice a wide berth. 

Suddenly came a startling ery from Melchior. 














COMPANION. 


At the same instant I felt mi 
instinctively swinging ever so slightly to the right, 
found myself the next moment sitting astride on 
the ridge. 

With a thundering roar the cornice ov our left for 
a digtance of some two hundred yards went crashin; 
down to the depths below, sending up clouds o 
snow-dust which completely concealed my com. 
panions. It was only by the absence of all strain 
on the rope that I knew—though at the moment I 
scarcely realized the fact—that they, like myself, 
were safe. 

As the dust cleared off, Melchior, also sitting 
astride of the ridge, turned toward me, his face 
white as the snow which covered us. That it was 
no personal fear that blanched our leader’s sunburnt 
cheeks his first words, when he could find utter. 
ance, showed. “God be thanked!” sald he. “I 
never thought to see either of you there.” 

We had escaped destruction by a hand’s breadth. 
As I believe, our right feet had been on the ridge, 
our left on the cor- 
nice. We had thus 
just sufficient firm 
standing - ground 
to enable us to 
make that instinet- 
ive movement to 
theright which had 
landed us astride 
the ridge. 

Few words were 
said; but words 
poorly express the 
emotions at such a 
moment. Melchi- 
or’s axe had bei 
carried down with 
fortunately lodged 
t 


self stagger, and 












the cornice ag It fell, but had 
on the face of the precipice fifty feet below. 


; Was too precious to leave behind, so we let him 


in the catlike 


down by the rope, and descendin, 
@ regained it 


way peculiar to first-class guides, 
without difliculty. 


Sh 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


Across the brown New England meadows 
Where rose their wigwams long ago, 

I see their shades, in long procession, 
Gathering and passing to and fro. 


Where once the dusky deer they followed, 
Silent and stately as of old, 

They come to view their lost possessions, 
Transformed by white inen’s ge 


See where the hazy cloud arises 

From their far, flaineless counctl-fires, 
Swathing as in'a dream the mountains— 
The streams —the city spires. 


‘What wonder, all their wrongs recalling, 
As to their spirit-realms they go, 

The air Is tiled with chills prophetic 

Of coming clouds of snow? 


Silent are all the sweet bird-voices, 
‘The fields are like forgotten graves, 
The glory of the year hus vanished 
Fled with the spirits of the braves! 


ANNIE LOUISE BRAKENRIDGE. 
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ENOUGH SAID. 


Mr. Emuel Norris was a careful, prudent man. : 


He lived about twelve miles from the nearest 
market town, and made weekly journeys thither, 


currying the produce of his farm behind his strong | 


team of oxen. This journey occupied an entire 
day, and Mr. Norris generally returned tired, but 
in good spirits and full of his day’s experiences. 
Once, in early fall, the family were alarmed to see 
him coming inte the yard at supper-time, walking, 
and without the oxen. Mrs. Norris hurried to the 





y, father, where’s the oxen?” she exclaimed. 
orris made no immediate response, but sat 

eavily on the dooratep 
M—.,” he sald, ina 





“P’ve walked clear from 
discouraged voice, “and 1 was wore out before I 
started chasing after those oxen.” 

“Did them old critters run away? 
the beat. Where be they?” 

“I s'pose what there {s left of ‘em is between 
here and Boston,” said Mr. Norris, with a sigh. 
| “Thad to take my load down to the freight office 
| yy the railroad, and I had to go and Jook up Mr. 
| Young; so [ jest hitched a chain I saw laying there 

round the yoke and on to an old car that seemed to 
be alde-tracked, and I went after Mr. Young. 

“1 found him, and we 8 just a-coming out of 
his ofice when I saw that car a-moving. It started 
up kind of slow, then it gave a jerk, and before [ 
could get down those steps the cart was upside 
down and those poor critters was going at a rate I 
didn’t believe was tn ’em.” 

Mr. Norris looked down at his dust-covered feet. 

“Well, Emuel, why didn’t you stop the car?” 

Mr. Norris rose slowly, and looked at his wife. 

“Town to bein’ careless and reckless, Amanda, 
but Taint so foolish as to expect to stop a train by 
yelling after it, and 1 don’t want to say no more 
about it. I’ve lost a valuable team and thirty 
bushels of potatoes, and walked over twelve miles, 
and [ aint in no mood for discussing why I hitched 
those oxen, or why I didn’t unhiteh’em. We'll let 
the question rest right here.” 


I never heard 
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A BALLOON. 


During the siege of Yorktown by the Union 
army, use was made of a balloon for purposes of 
reconnatssance. Witha stout rope attached, It was 
sent np high enough to be beyond rifle-shot, and 
after the necessary observations had b 
it was drawn down again. 
the balloon broke loose and shot up into the air, its 
only occupant being General Fitz John Porter. 
| Doctor Ward, historian of the 106th Penneylvania 

regiment, thus describes the occurrence: 


General Porter had ascended several thnes alone, 
and this morning, with field-glass in hand, he 
| sprang into the car and commanded the men to let 
o the cables. The balloon was only partially 
nflated, vet noiselessly it rose into the sky. when 
suddenly a report Hike an explosion was heard, 
and It was found that the only rope had parted and 
the balloon was adrift. The whole army seemed 
to comprehend at once what had happened, and all 
es were turned upward. 
he general appeared on the edge of the car and 
ited something that could not be heard below; 
Professor Lowe, knowing that sound would. 
ascend better, shouted, “Climb—to—the—netting— 
| and—reach—the—valve—rope!” But the balloon 
kept on its upward fight. 

Presently the general was seen climbing up the 
netting, and making frantic efforts to secure the 
rope; but he descended and motioned over the side 
of the baxket, as if telling us of his failure. Then 
he y cen making use of his glass, reconnoitring. 
the e y’s works, 

The wind carried him first toward Fortress 
Monroe, and all felt relieved; but soon the ur-e 
wnged, and back the balloon came over our he 


UP IN 













































awl into the Confederate lines; vet notwithstanding | 


his perilous position, General Porter could be seen 
using bis glass and gaining all the information 
possible, far above the range of sharpshooters and 
cannon, But where would he land? 

tin he was seen climbing up the netting; and 
me he got the rope, opened the valve, and the 
alloon began to descend. His staff and orderlies 
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en taken, © 
On one such occasion | 


NOVEMBER 2, 





galloped in the direction he had gone, 50 a4 4,1, 
ready to render. what assistance should be 1a.” 
sary if he should land where they could reaeii jy, 
As the balloon neared the ground, it came ‘ax 
within our lines, and Mnally landed in the roxy 

the camp of the 72d Pennsylvania, striking ot: 
their small tents with such force as to hur y” 
general out. He arose unhurt, and was welcig, 
gladly and noisily by his officers and men. 
The writer, with others, assisted in disc 
the gas from the balloon, which was taken en; 
of by Professor Lowe, who goon arrived on hire 


back. 
———— 









ANOTHER BOY. 


Oudinot, the famous French general, may te ri 
to have been a soldier from his birth, although j;, 
| parents meantto make him a merchant. He ente:.; 
‘the army at the age of sixteen, but at the ent « 
(three years his discharge was purchased by 4. 
| father, and he returned home. His widow, mar, 
years afterward, used to relate a com 
connected with this home-coming. 
He jumped from the boat to the wharf at Mien 
| when to his astonishment two ladies, one olde: 
younger, threw themselves upon his neck ‘sn: 
| Kissed him with many words of endearment, I, 
' was not in the least displeased, but pretty s. 
informed them that they must be under si; 
mistake. 

So it turned out. 








sor 








The mother and daoghr; 
i made their apologies, explained that ther wer 
expecting their dear son and brother, whe, lil 
young Oudinot, was on his way home from 
army, and after giving their names and addr. 
withdrew. 

This, of itself, nade a pleasing little adventun. 
but on reaching home, still smiling over if, nc 
prodigal was again surprised, only in another wax, 

fe marched proudly into the house, but nols: 
gave him a sign of recognition. 

One by one the members of the family came ;, 
know him, but the ola grandmother still said, --¥, 
no, it is not our Dou-dou,” and it was come tine 
before she could be brought to own her grandeiid 
in the tall and handsome young soldier. 

Ten years later Oudinot, then General Onding 
Was passing again through Macon, and stopped |. 
carriage at the door of the mother and sister ww. 
j had adopted him so suddenly ten years before 
This time it was their turn not to recognize hiv, 
but he finished by proving his identity. 
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NOT A TARGET. 


Ina New England court-room one afternoon an 
energetic counsel was setting forth, in no nieasured 
terms, his opinion of certain testimony which had 
| been given by one of the witnesses. Ax he tall 
[he gesticulated freely, and was particularly lavia 

in the use of the furetinger of bis right han 
| which assumed a decidedly threatening aspect. 
he progressed in his speech. 

Suddenly a tall, lank countryman, who wy 
directly ina line with this warning forefinger, ne 
from his seat among the jurymen. 

“T jest tell ye what 'tis,” said he aint dere 
nothin’ I’m ashamed of. 1 aint done nothiu’ wr 
of uo kind, so fur’s I know, an’ I aint a-goin' tv.a 














| here an’ be abused. Ef you say another word,!' 
' jest light out fer home.” 

“My dear sir,” stammered the counsel, 
remarks were not intended for any member of the 
jury; they referred entirely to the witness. 

“Well, then, you jest quit a vinta your finger 
at me when you're talkin’ like t said the link 
juryman, without appearing to be much molligel 

Vv this statement. “If you do it agin, I'll break op 
this ’ere court, or my name aint Joshuy Bowker 

And with a determined mien and fire In his eve. 
Joshua Bowker at last subsided, and the coune! 
continued his harangue, without further interrup 
tion. 
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BIRDS AND LIGHTNING. 


The question has lately been asked in England 
whether birds are ever killed on the wing hy ligt 
ning. Several observers have answered it in the 
affirmative by recalling instances in which they 
| have actually seen birds thus killed. Doubt sens 
, to have been entertained as to whether a bird on 
| the wing ts not protected from Hghtning by virtue 
of its being separated from contact with the earth. 


But even the mere shock caused by the psi 
of a lightning stroke through the air near Ae 
be sufficient to kill a bird without any actual € He 
trical contact. How great such a shock Is, In pecil 
cares, every one knows who can recall the crags 
sound of a near-by thunderbolt. ieee 

me observers assert that birds are pec ‘ant 
sensitive to the approach of a thunder-storm. 4" 
almost Invariably seek early shelter frot 
fully aware of pert ot romani 
wing when there fs lightning In the alr. 
thivexhibition of caution the number of binds ket 
by lightning would probably be far greater 








; ints 
know whether bi 
ge of the danger 
“in the open fells 
indent o1 


is. 
It would be interesting to 
possess any instinctive knowle 
perching in tall, exposed trees in ¢ 
during a thunder-storm. A correspon’ nthe 
Companion has the impression that they a sth 
| habit of congregating in the fore: eee ete 
and in shrubbery on such occasions. Th Mie 
be mainly due, however, to a desire to 61! 
from the rain. 











MISPLACED. 


fticulties to 0m 
of otter 


to some 


The final g presents as many i 
residents of New England—to say nothin 
parts of the country—as the initial does 
residents of Old England. 


“Good morning, Unele Ephraim! 
by one cool morning in early spr 
man who was pulling up the we 

lower garden. n, in 

“Good mornin’! responded Uncle Enhaih 
his quavering treble. “It's a pooty COM MS our 
now aint it? “Twas in the house xin’ OMe ek, 
curtings that had fell down till 'most elg! i 
an’ T hadn't any idee how cold it was, il 
might have told by lookin’ at the mounliNes 
when I'd been out here workin’ In MY EO coid | 
while, I deelare my fingers got to feellt 
had to go in an’ get my mittings!” 
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A ROYAL LUNCHEON. 


Now Hasten, my dears, pray what do you think? 
You will scarcely believe what I say, 
When I tell you this wonderful thing—that I 
lunched 
With a king and a queen to-day. 


The palace was—well, it was rather plain, 
And only a few feet square, 

And some bread and ginger-cake, milk and jam 
Were al) of the royal fare. 


The butler was grand in a necktle white, 
And grave as a judge could be; 

But he had four feet, and looked very much 
Like our own old Jock to me. 


The king was dressed in a gorgeous robe, 
And the queen’s was exquisite, 

And they both had beautiful golden crowns 
That didn’t exactly fit. 


Their manners were dignified, grave and grand, 
Their appetites royally nice, 
Though the queen got her pinafore stained 
with jam, 
And hiss majesty choked himself twice. 


And after the luncheon (the cares of state 
Had tired her out, mayhap) 

The quee n unexpectedly fell asleep 
With her curly brown head in my lap. 


“For she is zo little, you see,” the king 
Explaimed in a grave aside, 
“She doesn't remember her part very 
well!” 
And he looked much mortified, 


Till quite forgetting his rank, he toc 
Sat dowvn on the nursery floor, 

And played with a top and a train of cars 
For fifteen minutes or more. 


Then femring my visit might last too long,— 
For he seemed to be bored, f thought, 
And the queen woke up in a fractious 

mood,— 
My call to an end I brought. 


I courtesied low to the king, and kissed 
Her majesty’s hand so white, 
But they sprang on me with a laughing 
shout 
And hugged me close and tight. 


The queen’s gold crown slipped over her 
neck, 
And the king’s from his head was lost, 
And the royal cheeks were red as a rose, 
And the royal locks were tossed. 


. 


The royal robes from their shoulders fell, 
And their royal dignity fled, 
And “Wasn’t it fun, mamma?” they cried, 
My own little Trix and Ted! 
MARGARET JOHNSON. 
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AUNT AMY'S SAMPLER. 


“Aunt Cree,” said little Belle, “what's 
a funny square piece of brown stuff, real 
coarse, a8 big as your handkerchief, with faded 
letters on it, all the a, b, c’s, and a border around 
it?) What is it?” 

“You mean a sampler,” said bright-eyed Cree, 
looking up from her mending. “When I was 
your age, every little girl was expected to learn 
to work all the letters, and make a sampler. 
Amy and I made ours when we went to school to 
Miss Hempstead. She was a very kind teacher, 
and she could do beautiful work. She could 
embroider lace veils.” 

“I never went to Miss Hempstead, I went to 
Miss Lindsay,’’ said Aunt Amy, who sat in the 
rocking-chair knitting. 

“Oh, this was before we went to Miss Lindsay,”’ | 
said Aunt Cree; ‘“‘mother got the cloth, a kind of i 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


take? 
wanted to copy it. 


little girl who has such a pretty shawl!” 
began to be rather proud of Delia.” 





again the next year. 


} on the wall?” 
“I never made a sampler!” said Aunt Amy. 


patience! 
bottom by your own hand, 


“‘Amy Avery is my name, 
And with my needle I work the same.’ 


“You did! 






























| out of the room, 
‘and they heard her 
speeding up the gar- 
ret stairs. 

In a corner of the 
garret was her doll's 
bedstead, and in it was 
| her china doll asleep, while 
| carefully tucked over and 
around it for a counterpane 
was a coarse-threaded, yellow 


linen canvas, for our samplers, and I worked a! square, bordered and lettered with 


strawberry pattern around mine, green leaves and 
red berries. But Miss Hempstead said Amy could 
have something different.” 

“I never went to Miss Hempstead,” protested 
Aunt Amy. 

“What was it, Aunt Cree?’’ asked Belle. 
“Well,’’ said Aunt Cree, smiling, “there was 
quite a story about that. There was a girl named 
Delia Cavendish who came to our school. Her 
folks had moved here from another town, and we 
didn’t know them. We felt shy of Delia, and she 
was shy, too. She was a little, slender thing with 
long, flaxen curls, and she didn’t play so ard as 
the rest of us. Neither did she spell so well, and 
neither did she sew. We had plenty of good 
times without her, so she was left rather on one 
side.” 

“How old was she?’ asked Belle. 

“About eight. She used to wear a pretty 
little white shawl with a border of roses around it. 
So when it was time for Amy to work her sampler 
border, Miss Hempstead said she would take the 
pattern from Delia's shawl, and she copied it off, 
and pencilled it in stitches so it could be worked 
corners and all. That was Amy's border, pink 
Toses and shaded green leaves.” 

“How you do ran on!”’ said Aunt Amy. 
never went to that school at all!"’ 





ay 


faded silk, which she had found that morning 

in an old chest. She caught it off, and ran down. 
“Here it is!’’ she said, gleefully, tracing out 

the letters : 


“Amy Avery is my name, 
And with my needle I work the same.” 


Aunt Amy held it in her hands; she looked at 
every letter, at the roses in the border, and at the 
corner where she had made a mistake in the 
stitches, and then her face brightened. 

“I did do it!” she exclaimed. “It is all 
coming back to me, Cree, it is all coming back! 
I’m so glad! Now I have got something to 
think of all day long—Miss Hempstead and the 
pink wild roses and the sampler. It comes back 
more and more—the room, the garden, the girls, 
the shawl. I shall think of them all day long!" 

Mary L. B. BRANCH. 
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“TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” 
Baby was nineteen months old and must have 
his picture taken. 
So grandma and mamma took baby, and baby 
took the stuffed cat, to the photographer's. 
He was a good-natured photographer, and list- 
ened with much patience to the many suggestions 





“Oh yes, you did. Don’t you remember how 


of the dear grandma, and to the advice so freely 


you had to pick out all the work in one corner 
and do it over, and even then there was a mis- 
But it was a beautiful border when it was 
done, and all the girls who were making samplers 
And people began to notice 
Delia Cavendish, and to say, ‘Oh, you are the 
We all 


“Cree!” said Aunt Amy. “There is no 
Cavendish family in this town, You're making 
it all up.¥ 

“No,” said Aunt Cree. ‘They moved away 


But you surely remember 
how pleased mother was when you brought the 
sampler home finished, and how she pinned it up 


“OQ Amy,” said Aunt Cree, “you put me out of 
And there it was worked across the 


You did, Aunt Amy!” cried little 
Belle, laughing and excited; and then she ran 


given by fond mamma. He then took the picture 
in his own way. After which he allowed baby to 
put the stuffed cat in the chair and then lifted 
him, that he might look through the camera at 
| his pet. But poor pussie was up side down! 

| Did baby express surprise? Not at all. He 
| simply took that kitten and stood it on its head! 
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A PLEASANT FACE. 


My nose fg mine, and yours your very own; 
Let us not turn them up at things amiss. 
Let not our voices lose their gentle tone, 
Nor eyes cast angry looks at that or this. 
If we’re good-natured, then, in any case, 
Nose, eyes and mouth make up a pleasant face. 


0+ 


LITTLE LUCY'S SURPRISE. 


Little Lucy Smith was helping her grandpa 
harvest the pumpkins. She ran gaily over the 
field, looking at, admiring, and often turning 
over the great yellow shining things. Now and 
then she would bring a rather small pumpkin 
and add it to the heap grandpa was making. 

She thought she was doing a 
Breat deal to “help grandpa.” 

Suddenly Lucy gave a shout of 
joy and surprise. 

“O grandpa!” she cried. 
“See what I have found! A 
lovely, round pumpkin, 

with my name on 
it! Do come and 
look at it!" 

Sure enough, 





‘there was a very fine pumpkin, with “Lacy 
, Smith, her pampkin,”’ on it in large white, raised 
letters. 

“Is it really and truly mine?” asked Lucy. 

“Of course it is,” said grandpa, ‘“‘your name 
seems to have grown right on it. Doesn't that 
make it yours ?’” 

Lucy was delighted, but she had no idea how her 
name caine to grow there, and grandpa did not tell 
her, only smiled and looked very wjse when she 
questioned him. 

We suspect that grandpa himself cut the letters 
on the pumpkin some weeks before on purpose 
to surprise the little girl. 

After the cuts were made, the juice of the 
pumpkin came out a little day by day and ‘dried, 
and soon formed the rough raised letters, ‘All 
hubbly,” as Lucy said. 

Some weeks after the big pumpkin went with 
little Lucy to her far-away city home. She 
showed it to all her friends, who were much 
interested in it, and then Thanksgiving day it 
was served in a most delicious pumpkin-pie. 

EvizanetH Rowinson. 


——_~0-+__ 


“Kitty,” cried Alice to her little playmate, 
“can't you be more magnimonious ?"” 
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qNUTS TO CRA 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


Tossing its tassels far and near 
Stretches my frst for many a mile; 
Snug in my second, baby dear 
Sleeps and wakes with a rosy smile. 


When leaves are gone, and frosts are white, 
And the harvest-field has given good measure, 
- Then my whole is a pleasant sight, 
Full to the brim with golden treasure. 


2. 
RHYMING WORDS. 
Fill in all blanks with rhyming words. 


One dark —— Sir Godwin, a —— of the Round 
Table, was riding through the forest, thinking of 
his last adventure, in which by the — of his 
single arm he had slain a flerce dragon in a hand. 
to-hand ——. Suddenly he saw_a strange —— at 
a little distance on the —. He quickened his 
charger’s pace and, riding up, he saw a —— which 
roused him to chivalrous action. 

A beautiful maiden, robed In —, was held b: 
her —, golden hair tn the clutches of a giant. 
By the flame of the torch in the giant’s left hand, 
he could see that her —— form was shrinking with 
+—, and she was crying for help as her captor held 





her —. 

Sir Godwin, bold ——, hasted to rescue her 
from her sorry ——-. He felled the giant and 
smote him until he was — dead, while the matden, 


strengthened by the thought of deliverance, added 
her — In the struggle y encouraging Sir God. 
win with brave words. 

After the victory was won, the deliverer raised 
the maiden to his own steed and asked her about 
her home. He learned that sho was a king’s 
daughter, and found her father’s palace not far 
distant on a beautiful ——. The princess had won 
Sir Godwin’s heart, and her father willingly gave 
her in marriage to her noble rescuer. The —— 
was performed amid great splendor, and the hap. 
piness of the pair was unclouded. 


3. 
A RIDDLE. 


1 bring you news from age to age; 

From peer and peasant, seer and sage; 
From men of every station: 

On mountain height or ocean strand, 

With pictured views, from artiets' hand, 
Of every clime and nation. 


T hold in store the secret lore 

Of wisest men in days of yore, 
With all its hidden mystery. 

I treasure up your favorite songs, 

Or keep the record of your wrongs 
Or long-forgotten history. 


I bring important things to mind; 

Your fleeting fancies closely bind, 
And hold them for the morrow. 

I map the heavens and measure seas, 

I cause you pain or give you ease, 
And bring you joy or sorrow. 


dress ts one of varied hue, 
Of red or purple, green or blue, 
Though Wiatk’s my favorite color. 
Sometimes I’m hidden from your view, 
And keep important secrets true 
For scientist or scholar. 


My house is built of stone or brass, 

Of marble, silver, horn or glass, 
Impervious to all weathers. 

My chariots you oft behold, 

Of lead, of copper, steel or ‘gold, 

Or just of simple feathers. 


4. 
CHANGED FINALS. 
By altering the final letter: 


. Change a song to the same thing. 

. Change a king's seat to a multitude. 

. Change a multitude to a king’s diadem. 

|. Change a small whirlpool to an ancient 
Seandinavian poem. 

Change a pretence to a fish. 

Change a shrub to an instrument of 


eere 


ry 


6 
music. 
7. Change a bjrd to an eccentric person. 


5. 
HIDDEN FISH. 


There were ten chaps of us. Rob was perched on 
the bow of the boat inthe sun. “Fish are plenty” 
said he. “This will be a profitable trip, Ike.” The 
boat gave a lurch. In he went. He saw fish then. 
We pulled him out. “What a fix J am in now,” he 

uted, “I have lost her ring. What shall I say to 

lo? Under such circumstances she should not 
reproach me.” “Boys, hark!” cried Ike. “What 
aclamor! I do not want to fast; urge on the dinner. 
Fix a table; a keg or a scuttle will do to sit on. 
Who has almonds? 1 feel hungry.” 





Conundrums. 


What animal is moat like the blacksmith that has 
just moved into town? A gnu, sure (new shoer). 

What Jack has a reputation for dishonesty? 
Jack Daw (jackdaw). 

What picce of tableware is like a peasant girl 
carrying eggs to market? An egg-glass (egg lass). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. A hat. 


2. LM 
OmerI 
QatTts 
Ki188 
ORBINT 
CO BERTO 
TEGMEN 

MAGNOLIA 

ORACULAR 

UBpBITQuiwTty 

NEWSM ONGER 
ToRRICELUET 
ADVERTI&ED 
INTERPRETING 
NOMENCLUATURE 
Lookout Mountain. Missionary Ridge. 


8. 1. Haste makes waste. 2. Honesty is the best 
Ro portunity makes the thie. 4. Every 
0. 


licy. 3, O) 
has his day, 
4, Slate, tales, lcats, stale, steal, least. 


5.1. Pound. 2. Rupee. 8. Centime. 4. Louis 
dor. 5. Dime. 6. Thaler. 7..Penny. 8. Shilling. 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON’S FATHER. 


“We are poor and cold, and have little meal, and 
litde wood, and little meat, but thank God, courage 
enough.” So wrote in his diary the Rev. Willlam 
Emerson, who had lately married, while pastor of 
the church in Harvard, Massachusetts, on the 
munificent salary of three hundred and thirty 
dollars and thirty cents. Ue had bought the farm 
of his predecessor in office, and by taking boarders, 
teaching school, and working upon the farm, the 





couple managed to eubsist until the town, “though | | 


grumblingly,” raised the minister’s salary to flve 
hundred and eighty-three dollars. 


Mr. Emerson, who is best remembered now as | 


the father of a famous son, was a man of stately 
demeanor and striking appearance. Thos whe 
did not like him called his dignity vomposity, 1 

his diary there fg a sentence which reads as if he 
hada lively sense of the dignity of his ofice. “I 
resolve,” he writes, “to be more free with my hat 
and less free with my hand.”” 

Those were serious days when a minister could 
take a vow against hand-shaking! 

A venerable retired clergyman, the Rev. Timothy 
Harrington, once rebuked his younger brother's 
lofty spirit rather pointedly. Mr. Emerson, having 
called upon him, found fim Is ing down, and by 
and by, noticing that he seemed restless, he asked: 
‘Do you desire to be lifted up, Mr. Harrington?” 

“Not by pride, sir!” answered Mr. [arrington. 

One ot his parishioners, Captain Ward, once 
administered a less serious rebuke to his minister's 
formal manners. Mr. Emerson, it appears, was 
carefully rhetorical, not only in his sermons and 
pulpit prayers, but even in hfs grace before meals. 

At Captain Ward's house, at a late lunch, there 
were on the table some bread and butter, some cold 
beef and chicken and one little pickerel. Mr. 
Emerson asked a blessing thus: 


Ror these fruits of the earth, the alr and the sea, 
We give, 0 Lord! our thanks tu Thee. 


“The fish {s so small, M Emerson, that it is 
hardly worth praying about," said Captain Ward. 

The manner of Mr. Emerson’s removal from 
Harvard will sound queer to the younger readers 
of the present day. Ie preached the Artillery 
eleroen sermon in Boston in 1799, and the members 

f the First Church were captivated by his 
eloquence. Overtures were made to the church in 
Harvard for his release. The church objected, but 
ended their reply with a hint that if their city 
brethren had any pecuniary inducement to offer, 
it would perhaps be considered. 

The Boston church therefore offered to pay the 
Harvard church eight hundred dollars. The propo- 
sition was declined. Then the amount was raised to 
one thousand dollars, and the transfer was effected. 
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AMENITIES OF WAR. 


Archibald Forbes, tn an article in 
Magazine, says that the abstract theory 
“amenities of war” ts preposterous. 
every effort to reduce your adversary to impo- 
tence; he falls wounded; whereupon, should he 
come into your hands, you promptly devote all 
your exertions to saving his life and restoring him 
to health and vigor in order that he may go home 
and swell the ranks of your ene This 13 no 
doubt humanity, but it 1s supremely illogical. 

Marbot recounts in his memoirs perhaps the most | 
absyrd application ever made of the theory of the : 
“amenities.” 
beaten Russians, about tive thousand strong, st? 
to escape across the fce on the Satschan a 
Napoleon ordered his artillery to flre on the ice, 


which was shattered, and men and horses slowly 
settled down into the depths, only a few escaping: 


Scribner's 
of the 











by means of poles and ropes thrust out from shore | 


by the French. 
Next morning Napoleon, riding round the posi. 
ya wounded Russian officer clinging to 3 
fee-flue a hundred yards out and entreating help. 
The emperor beeame intensely interested in the 
succor of the man. After many failures, Marbot 
and another ofiicer stripped and swam out, grad. 
ually brought the ice-! Ave toward the shore, and 
laid the Russian at Napoleon’s feet. 

The emperor evinced more delight at this rescue 
than he had manifested when assured of the 
vietory of Austerlitz. [Ie had no compunction as 
to the fate of the unfortunates whom his artillery 
practice of the day before had sent to their de 














—__+-—____ 
APPLAUDING ENEMY. 


The Countess Brownlow, in her “slight Reminis- 
cences,” tells a story of the Duke of Wellington 
which fg lesy commonly repeated than many 
connected with him. While he was still Marquis of 
Wellington he went to Paris from Toulouse, where 
he had fought and won the last battle of the 
Peninsular War. 


Tle went to the opera that first evening, and 
though he wore plain clothes and xat in the back of 
the box, he was almost immediately recognized by 
some one in the pit, who cried out, “Vellington 

The name was taken up by others, and at last the 
ire pit rose, turned to the box, and called, 
“Virev ellington! rm 

Nor would the people be satisfied until he had 

stood up and bowed to them, when he was cheered 
and applauded again. At the end of the perform. 
ance the passage from the box was found to be 
crowded with people. The ladies of the party 
drew nervously, but the duke said, “Come 
along n his brusque way, and conducted them 

While they were still in the corridor a man 
in the crowd wis heard to say to his companion 

“But why are you applauding so much? [Te has 
always beaten ug!” 

This was very true, and the question seemed a 
natural one; but the answer was charming: 
es, but he has always beaten us like a gentle. 


AN 
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WHICH WAS THE BRUTE? 


As good an example of human injustice as could 
easily be found was revealed in a remark made by 
Aman who was recently run over on the street hy 
acubman, 


The injured man was asked if he knew the 
cabman’s number, and answered: 

“No, [couldn't see; but | got even with the 
Justas he was driving away [hit his horse 
a fearful blow with my cane, and T shouldn't 
wonder if it would lame him!” 
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A CONTEMPORARY remarks that 0 boy sometimes 
goes wrong because of a misplaced switch. 














You strain | 





In the battle of Austerlitz a body of | 
ve | 








The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts | 


consists in their perfect purity and great strength, (Ade. 





30 years in my famil 
Pulmonary Balsam.—D: Asa Wilbor. 60c, and $1. (Adr. 








WATCHMAKER’ ’S SCHOOL 32" 07RERRR | 


The Perfect Milk a tis th ih 
TEST YOUR ai erfect ‘st is he only 
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milk-testin made, 
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her milk 
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STAM PS {300 tine mixed Victoria 
«of G.H., India, Japan, ete., w 
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12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. | 


Send Cx ablnet and we will forw: 
miniature copies and return your p' 
| DAY'S PHOTO COPYING "CO. COPYING CO., 


SELL Bhs 
MUSIC fi: 


What is More Attractive 


Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright com. 
plexion? For it, use Pozzoni’s PowDER. 


GROUP REMEDY. 


The only mnedicine ‘Enown. that will cure Mem- 
branous C Ri rivate practice of twent; 
Tver" fa led to cure any kind 
mickaae by mail, 10 cents. Box, 
ROPRLETARY Co., Jamaica, N.Y. 


you one dozen 
re 






Terins and 
five complete 
nd instrumenta 














of Croup, 
50c. Dir. BYL DEN 


Boy’s Pants 85c. 


Well made of good wool cassimere, in 
fall and winter weights, dark colors abso- 
lutely fasts dowble seats, double knees 
and patent waltband) maklug them ex: 
tra durable, 85 cents, or $1.00, post-pal 
Money refunded + rite for 
samples, or sen 


_. Shaughnessy Bros., "**% 
VA BEE IN YOUR BONNET” 


Whistle thro’ your hat—the newext wrinkle, 
OUr hutand the whictie serecches. Great eport: || Ei 
visible, sells like hot enkes, Send 10c. in 

stamps for rpemploand andagent’s terms. 

BEE Sandusky, Ohlo, V3 
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order direct to 
Jaotn Bt., 











OUR “BABY SINGER.” 


Price, $2.00 Prepaid. 


Ay 


rfect little Sewing Ma- 
Simple, strong. and 
and warranted to do 
{as a perfect 
+, USES & TegU 

complete 

with 










operation. 


ready fo) 
Guaranteed as represented or 


money 


Our Complete Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free to any 
address. 


PECK & 


O. Box 2751. 
A Novel and Useful Christmas Gift. 


Link “Combrush” 


Pat, Aug. 7, 1894. 


refunded. 





w War IT IS—It is a combination comb and hair- 


WHAT IT DOES —It combs and brushes 
the same thine, an the bristles follow the: 

WHAT IT WILL DO-It will supersede the milt- 
tary and ordinary hair-brush for men's use. 

WHAT YOU WILL DO-—Make a note of this 
udvertivement, as It may not appear again, and you 
will need 


The Comb is a tine {mitation of tortoise-shell, and 
the Brush of the best imported white bristles,’ with 
backs as follows: 

No. Triple Sliver Plate, i. 50. 
Silver Nickel Plate, 1.50. 

Avk your dealer for this useful invention. If he 
cannot furnish it, we will send {t to you, postage pald, 
by insured mail, on receipt of price. x gents want 


HILL BROS., 564 and 566 Broadway, New York. 


AX a, SROOKED LEG BABIES 


he hair at 
omb, 


















IMPOSSIBLE, Cnircrsal Ankle Sup- 











GOLDEN, So. ‘Norwa Con: 








Christmas is Coming! 


4000 Illustrations for 2 Cents. 


Send 2-cent stamp for the largest Picture 
Catalogue ever issued by any retail jeweler, 
now nearly ready. WILSON BROTHERS, 3B, 
Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. ‘‘The Big Clock. 


Cutler’s Vegetable | 





; Have You a Library? 








THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. _ 
a SAVE }s YOUR FUEL | 


Ithas | 






By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR, 
+= 120 Cross Tubes where 4866 sq. in. of iron get 

* ##intensely hot, thus making ONE stove or fur- 

* 4 nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
proofs from prominent men, To introduce 
our Radiator, the first order from each 
neighborhood filled at the WHO LESA LE price, 
thus securing anagency, Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 














is ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
A Family Cleaver -< ,-—=*® 
Is a Household Necessity. Hn) 49%. deat 

is often 

on. This 





Packets: the best and eh 

in the market are 
Packet A ) var. 10c.; Pa 
var.(better! be th( A and B) 
gether, containing 20 var., for only 
1: Backet Cz 100 Colonials 0c.3 
Packet D Europeans $1.50. (No 
cut postal cards inany 
the best 






















a yo have, you need our outfit. With it aes eml 
'fals or monogram in gold on the cover of ever: 
Sook in the same manner it would be done by an expe 
enced hookbinder, Send us @1 for initial, or 2 for 
monogram, and we will send you by return mail our 
bookbinders’ brass stamp with outfit and instructions. 


AUGUST BECKER & CO., 55 Oliver Street, Boston, Mi 


EARN A BICYCLE! Spices and Haklne “Powder: 


They are foods and the prices rea- 
sonable, Sell 76 tbs. for us and we 
will give you a Safety 
(s-ineh wheels), 

Silver Watch for 25 1b 
) fe vraBold Gold Rin 























for 10 lbs. sold. These arti- 


cles are within reach 





for particulars to. 


W. 6. AER, 356 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
A TAILOR-MADE SUIT atisare 8 Frock or 
0 OVERCOAT fr sai gai, 

rr $10.00. men Tchargee 


Other Sits, Overcoats Bar “Trousers § 
ascheap. We Save 50 per cent by ‘baying ae 
lots of material from makers—that accounts for it. 

| Send for samples of cloth and full particulal 
F. LOUIS VEHON, Tallor, 823 Dearborn St,, CHICAGO. 


FREE ! 


An illustrated so-page linen 
bound Book on’the 


“Dress and Care of the Feet,” | 


by Dr. P. Kahler. Send a- 
cent stamp for mailing. 


Salve for Sore Feet and 
Inflamed Bunions, 50 cents. 


aah 
8 











Perforated 


of the feet. Women’s 25 cents, Men's 40 cents, 


OR. P. KAHLER & SONS, 813-815 Broadway, New York City. 
‘Makers of the celebrated Broad Sole Boots and Shoei 


MUSIC SALE. 



















we will send b: 
mail, post-pal 

eces full sheet music size, all parts complete, i 
cluding Marguerite, Man in the ary and Joh 





all for 20 ct: 





also Marches, V 

Send for this mu 
it, return it and get your mong 
1 T'do business, “Read tl 

pleased with the music tent me; it Is 
the money, 
Ball and 4109, 
1 HATH 
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Splendid 


Overcoat 
le of g 


y lined a 
pockets at che 
handsome and ser 
$4.54 or $5.00 post 
this overcoat toxether with our famous 
outfit, consisting 
and Cap (price 


x wool cassimere ; 
1 finished ; 














Fascinating 


The New Board Game. 
Makes Joyous Winter Evenings. 


Everybody Plays It. 


THE BRIGHT ONES WIN. 





| Boys, 

GIRLS, 

Every One, can Make 
Money easily, rapidly, 
by selling KLOVA. 


A Splendid Holiday Gift. 
PRICE, Post-paid, $1.00. 


AGENTS, we will pay you hand- A 


| somely for all the orders you send. 


| Just Out. 
‘Everybody Delighted. 


Enclose one dollar, either money-order, postal note 
or stamps, to our address, and we will Lorward the 
sane and’a receipt from any charitable organization 
that you may name, showing that 
One-Fourth Of Thix Amount Has Been De- 
voted To Making A Happy Christmas 
For Poor Boys and Girls. 


|W. C. EDDY, 105 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


in silver 
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DIECES ns BROSY 


LATED 
"TABLE 


ne F REL sec pcme” Sone 


Yo DozEN Roe REGULAR oF KNIVES, FORKS AND TEASPOONS; 3TABLE SPOONS; 


Soaps ER KNIFE; 1 GOLD-LINED SUGAR SPOON. 


BEAUTIFUL PATTERN. THE LAUNDRY AND TOILET 


APS. "BORAXINE” AND “MODJESKA” TOILET ESE IF BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 


gost, — = - 
ER, wontw AT RETAIL, 


$40.00} Voy Get ALL OR. $10.00. 


Siu 
WE WILL SND Box’ AND SILVER ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YoU CAN Remit $10.00 


IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


See COMPANION Oct, 25th and Nov. 2th. 
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THe LARKIN Soap Mra. @- Bur race 


ELECTRICITY - 








| gent by 
of, 2B cents. 


bright boys td Vairis. Write | 


we can teach you Bookkeeping, Short! 
sh 

Writing, 
knowledge Sitatt ay 8 an ‘our teachers will prepar | 
you thoroughly, Utilize your spare time and 
| Be 

j are seel Soa young people with business sense, Wr 
for 

oF ae 10 cents, 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 1 College Bidg., Butta. 
er er 0 


Insoles 
(medicated) for Cold Feet and Callouses on soles 


To reduce our 
stock of Music 
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ten times 
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3 551 Tremont St, Boston, 
Sees 


Beautifully bound 


gray 
and green. Cloth. 
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Mechanios, Steam Engineering, Mechanical 
Drawing. “Architecture, and Bridge 
neering. Plumbing, Heating, Mining, 
Engiut Biinchon, Send for fee clecals, 
stating subject wish to study or your trade, \J 
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Save the Cost . 


of Pressing Trousers 


BY USING THE 


BOSTON 
Trousers Stretcher 
and Hanger. 


Tailors, Clothiers, aad Hab- 
erdashers sell them, and we 
mail them post-paid at the 
following prices 
Bronze—25cts. a pr. & prs 
Nickel —35 cts. a pr. 5 prs, 
Send to George Frost Co., 

Mass. 
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Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass 
Proprietors of “ Ristnc Sun Stove Pous 
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Yo can easily have thebestil fy 
you only insist upon it. d iE 
They are made for cooking ey fF 
heating,in every conceivable sty ie 
and size, for any kindof fuel 4! i 
with prices from #10 to* 70. f 





The genuine all pear this trade- 
mark and are sold with a #77 
uarantee. First-classmerchal 
everywhere handle them. 


The Michigan Stove Company. 
LARGEST MAKERS OF STOVES. AND RANGE 
DETROIT, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW 
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COLONIAL WOMEN. 


The Cosmopolitan, in its sketch 
women, deseribes the primitive life in the Province 
of Pennsylvania, when delicate women went uncom. 
plaining]y into the caves which formed their only 
dwelling. The “contented mind” of the old adage 
must have provided these good people with a 
“continual feast,” when there was little else to 
serve, and we cannot but admire the thankful 
spirit of Elizabeth Hard, who, when she arrived 
in Philadelphia with her husband, rejoiced and 
considered it an especial providence to find her 
sister, Alice Guest, whom she had not seen for 
years, the latter Hving quite sumptuously in her 
own cave by the river-bank, where Elizabeth 
and her husband were entertained. Of her own 
share in the building of her home, her niece, 
Deborah Morris, thus qualutly tells: 


“CATL that came wanted a dwelling, and hastened 
to provide one. As they lovingly helped each 
other, the women set themselves to work that they 
had not been used to before; for few of the first 
settlers were of the laboring classes, and help of 
that sort was scarce. 
“My good aunt thought it expedient to help her 
husband at the end of the saw, and to fetch all such 
'r to Make mortar, as they then had to build 

y. At one time, being overwearied 

h, her husband desired her to forbear, 
saying, ‘Thou, my dear, had better think of dinner. 
“On ywwhich, poor woman, she walked away, 
weeping. as she went, and reflecting on herself for 
ng Mere to be exposed to such hardships, and 
then not to know where to get a dinner, for their 
previsiom was all spent, except a small quantity of 
iscuit cand cheese, of which she had not informed 
her husboand; but thought she would try which of 
her frierids had any to spare. 
“Thus she walked on toward her tent, but was a 
Httle tow desponding in ber mind, for which she 
felt herself closely reproved, and as if queried 
with, ‘I idst thou not come for liberty of con- 
science, —hast thou not got it,—nalso been’ provided 
for bey ond thy expectation?’ which so humbled 
her, she: on her knees begged forgiveness and 
preservaition in the future, and never repined 
afterward. 
“When she arose, and was going to seek for other 
food than what she had, her cat came into the tent, 
and had caught a fine large rabbit, which she 















thankfully revelved and dressed ag’an English | 
e 


hare. When her husband came to dinner, bein; 
informed of the fact they both wept with reverential 
joy, and _ate their meal which was thus seasonably 
provided for them in singleness of heart.” 

Let us hope, too, that poor pussy, deprived of 
her game, wus invited to the feast! 


—_-<+o+—___ 


TOUCH DELUSION. 


The various “optical iMusions” by means of 
which straight Hines are caused to appear crooked, 
and objects of equal size are rendered, to all 
appearance, decidedly unequal, are more or less 
familiar to every reader, but there are other equally 
striking deceptions of the senses that are not so 
frequently experimented with. A French savant 
has recently pointed out several surprisingly easy 
ways in which we are misled in our perception of 
heat and cold and of pressure. 


A simple and convincing experiment of this kind 
may be tried in the following manner: Take two 
silver dollars and place one of them uion amarble 
table, or mantel, while the other is rubbed briskly 
between the hands. In this manner a slight differ. 
ence of temperature between the two pieces of 
metal will be produced. 

Then a: ome one to Incline his head backward, 
closing his eyes. Lay the warm dollar upon his 
forehead for a moment, remove it, and quickly 
substitute the cold one. You will hardly be able 
to convince him that they are of equal weight. The 
cold piece always seems to be much heavier than 
the other. 

planation of this phenome on is that the 

which has been rubbed between the hands 

has assumed nearly the temperature of the body, 

and when it is placed upon the forehead the sense 
of touch ts affected by the pressure alone. 

But the metal which has been cooled, being at a 
lower temperature than the skin, affects the sense 














of Colonial | 


THE YOUTH 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It hus noequal, 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. (Adr. 


LEWANDO 


Fifth Ave., New York. 
All materlals dyed or cleansed. | Established 
1829, “Largest in_Ainerica. Send for Price-List. 


“Having 
Asthma” 


Is about all the ‘‘business” a good 
many people can attend to. 


Dr. Hayes’ Asthma Patients 
Are able to attend to their regu- 
lar duties while being 


| Cured to Stay. 


Send for 112-page book with i800 references, Free. 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Doll’s Fairy Wardrobe. 


Doll's Garments ready 
to cut and make. 
Printed on fine cloth, 
Warranted to fit any 14 or 
Winch Doll. It is 40. cor. 
reetly printed and outlined 
that any child can make 
Nightgowns, Dresses, 
Cloaks, Jackets and Capes: 
Full instructions are printed 
oneach garment. ¢ 


price 10 cents apiece. 


For Sale by your Dealer. 


If he has not got them, ask 
him to get them for you. 


DO NOT SEND TO US. 
We do not retail. 


F, A. FOSTER & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 














TRADE-MARK. 


| is what keeps its hold upon public favor. 





treatment absolutely fail. 
The reason for this is that Scott's Em 
it also promotes the making of new, heal 


bring temporary relief, Scott’s Emulsion 


same time build up the system. Scott’ 
advanced Consumptives for years. 


A Record of Twenty 





in a double manner, and the subject of the expert. 
ment, not being able to distinguish clearly between 
the cifects, instinctively ascribes the entire sensa- 
tion to pressure alone. 


——<+-—____ 


WHAT HE HAD TO SAY. 


It is not always a pleasant thing t® be called 
upon suddenly to address a public meeting of any 
sort, as is amusingly illustrated by the following 
speech of one who was certainly not born an orator, 
at the opening of a free hospital: 


“Gentlemen—ahem—i—I_—TI rise to say—that is, 
T wish to propose a toast, which 1 think whl all 
say—auhem—I think, at least, that this toast is, ag 
you'll say, the toast of the occasion, 

“Gentlemen, I belong to a good many of these 
things, and I say, gentlemen, that this hospital 
requires no patronage—at least, what | mean is, you 
don’t want any recommendation. You've only got 
to be ill—got to be ill. 

“Now, gentlemen, I find by the report” (turning 
over the leaves In @ fidgety way) “that from the 
year seventeen—no, eighteen—no, ah, yes, I'm right 
—elghteen hundred and fifty—no, it’s a 3—thirty- 
six—eighteen hundred and thirty-six, no less than 
one hundred and ninety-three no! ah!” 
committeeman at his side) 
s—one hundred and ninet. 

i no,” (after a clos 























thousand 
scrutiny of the 
report) “two hundred and thirty-one—one hundred 
and ninety-three thousand, two hundred and thirty. 
one! Gentlemen, I beg to propose—success to this 
admirable institution!" 

To what the large and variously stated figures 
referred, no one in his audience ever felt positive, 
but all agreed, ax he had said they would, that this 
Was the Coast of the evening. 





HIS NEEDS. 


“Aaron's boy would do tiptop if he had a string 
long enough,” sald one neighbor to another. 


“don’t know what use 2 business man can put a 
string to,” said neighbor Number Two. 

“Well, If he could tie up all the loose ends that 
he leaves dangling, tie himself down to his work, 
tle hls pocket-book together, and then tle his tongue 
so it wouldn't wag so busy, he'd be as useful a man 
as we have got in town. ‘But I doubt If it can be 





no secret about it. 
formula. 
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FOR A POSTAL CARD. 


Drop us a postal — we'll send you free our 
booklet on cold-stopping — tell you how to 
keep from being sick—A swallow of Cali- 
saya La Rilla is worth a barrel of “cures.” 

Sold everywhere. 


Charles Allen Reed, 9 Cliff St., New York. 








Throat and Lungs. 


| There is no remedy in the world which is as effective in all Throat and Lung 
| Complaints as Scott’s Emulsion. The effectiveness of this world-famed preparation 


If you only have a slight Cold or Cough, 


Scott's Emulsion will cure you, or it will even cure the earlier stages of Consumption. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


cures Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Weak Lungs, Bronchitis, 


\ W 
| and other forms of inflammation of Throat and Lungs when all other methods of ; Under Car 





ulsion not only relieves inflammation but 
Ithy lung tissue, enriches the blood and 
Thus while ordinary specifics merely 
will relieve the local trouble and at the 
s Emulsion even prolongs the lives of 


Years is Back of It. 


As a nourishment for Babies and Children and Weak 
Mothers, Scott’s Emulsion is without an equal. 


There is 


Physicians, the world over, endorse the 
The genuine has our trade-mark on 
SALMON-COLORED WRAPPER. 


We will send you, FREE, a book about Scott’s Emulsion. 


Druggists sell it. 50c. and $1. 









being when about twelve ye: 


failed to afford relief. At last, 
Pectoral, and a speedy cure was 
believed that Ayer’s Cherry Pect 
recommend it to others.” —W. 





done. It would take considerable string.” 


Croup Cured After Doctors Failed 


“When a boy, I was subject to croup, the last attack 


almost given me up, every remedy that he tried having 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


For all Diseases of Throat and Lungs. 


AYER’S the Only World's Fair Sarsaparilla. 





ars old. The doctor had 
he gave me Ayer’s Cherry 
the result. I have always 
oral saved my life, and often 
S. TURNER, Norwood, Ga. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 117 East 13th Street, New 


Warmth—Dryness— Durability. 


assured, in this 
coat: Lamb’s wool lining 
inside, which assures the 
Fine 
canvas duck outside, pre- 
pared so as to be absolutely 
For one ex- 
posed to wind, snow, or 
rain this coat gives the best 
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with a correct picture of 
what you've been reading about in a 
Ww that you cannot be by text de- 


scriptions. You find this pleasure in the great 
ILLUSTRATED newspaper of America. 


ARE PLEASED 


and artistic 








10 cts. @ copy; $44 year 
HARPER & BROTHERS. Publishers, New York 
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Absolutely Fast Black 


Dress 
Linings. 


Positively 
Unchange- 
able and will 
not Crock or 
Discolor by 
Perspiration 
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The Superior Quality of these linings makes 
them good enough for the dress itself. 

Fashionable Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors 
| use them for the most: expensive gowns, and yet 
jthe cost is low enough for any dress. 

For Sale at all Dry Goods Stores. 


Look for this on th 





Selvage of every yard 


Anti-Cold 


RS ORE EER SLi Saat ET 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear 


the underwear of health and comfort — 
gives thorough protection — no irritation — 
absorbs moisture—can’t shrink — perfect 
fitting — moderate prices —longest wear. 
Jaros Hygientc Underwear Co., 831 Broadway, 
New York. 





Widths, %, 1, 1 inches. 


Sterling Silver 


Napkin Rings. 


The quality of workmanship, the taste- 
ful design, and the price, combine to 
make a quick sale for these Rings. They 
are practically indestructible, have solid 
borders and are made in substantial 
weights only. 

They make acceptable presents. 

To be found at all first-class Jewelers. 


£& Alivays look for this 
Trade+ Mark when pur- 
chasing Silver Ware. 





If your dealer should not 
have the special pieces you 
wish, we will tell you where 
they can be found, 





Sterling 


Manufacturing 
Company, 


Towle 








Newbury port,,\Mass, 


Chicago, Ul. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an iilnstrated weekly 
paper of elght pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
sertbers in a single weekly \ssue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elght—which is the number 

ven for $1.7—are a gitt to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub; 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 

jons. 


Payment for The Con 


ve 
. W 








panion, when sent by mail, 





should be made in a Post-Office oney Order, Bank 
eck, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
RONE OF THERE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 


money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
0 80. 

Sliver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
ame on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
Must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against P ying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions, Renewals of subscriptions 

he Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
recelving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
901 Columbus Avenue. 











NETTLE-RASH. 


Nettle-rash, hives, or urticaria, is an affection of 
the skin, generally known to be harmless, and 
hence often considered of very little importance, 
both by the family and the physician. 

Ae it is rarely mistaken for any contagious dis. 
order, this indifference is perhaps partially justl- 
fied; but if it is remembered that nettle-rash is 
usually the manifestation of some cause remote 
from the skin and hidden from the eye, it will be 
seen that it may be a danger-signal of some dis- 
order likely to follow unless the nettle-rash itself 
receives attention. 

The occurrence of nettle-rash has in some 
instances led to the discovery that the patient was 
suffering from intestinal worms. At other times it 
may be the precursor of an asthmatic attack. 

In individual cases the eating of such simple and, 
to most persons, nourishing foods as fish, eggs, 
strawberries or pineapples invariably causes 
nettle-rash in an aggravated form. The question 
of the freshness or want of freshness of the articles 
eaten does not enter Into these cases, and the cause 
of the disagreement is wholly unknown. The 
warning {s not to be disregarded, however, since 
persistence in eating the prohibited article results 
in profound disturbance of the system. 

In all cases of nettle-rash attention should be 
given to the diet, though in some instances the 
strictest regimen will not be followed by any 
improvement. In certain of the latter cases some 
local irritant, such as chafing of clothing, or bites 
or stings of insects, will account for the trouble. 

The separate wheals, or raised spots, which 
constitute the rash are caused by a local conges- 
tion, followed by an escape into the tissues of the 
serum—the watery element of the blood. It is the 
pressure of this watery fluid upon the minute 
nerves supplying the skin with sensation which 
occasions the tingling, burning or itching symptoms 
which are so familiar to the many sufferers from 
this complaint. 

Nervous influences cause hives in some instances. 
Emotions, such as anger, fear or excitement of any 
kind, are known to produce it. 

Those who are subject to hives, besides guarding 
against extremes of any kind, should particularly 
ayoid exposure to cold and dampness of the 
extremities, since such exposure is prone to affect 
unfavorably the normal functions of the stomach 
and liver. It must be remembered that derange. 
ments of these organs cause the majority of attacks 
of nettle-rash. Overloading the stomach, especially 














with unripe or over-ripe fruits, should also be | 


avoided. 
— 


READING AT TWO YEARS. 


Previous records of precociousness in children 
are probably surpassed by a case which has been 
under the observation of several eminent German 
physicians, and which is described at length in a 
German medical journal. It is the case of an 
infant named Otto Géhlert, the son of a butcher in 
the city of Brunswick. 

The most remarkable fact about this child was 
that he could read before he was two years old. 
At the age of eighteen months he began to make 
many inquiries of his grandmother, who was ace 
tomed to take him out, about the letters on the signs 
which he saw on the street. These inquiries were 
answered; and having learned the letters, the boy 
began to combine them so as to make words, and 
these words he pronounced distinctly in the hearing 
of his elders. : 

At about this time he asked what letters com. 
posed his own given ne. He was told; and 
presently, after poring a long time over a news 
paper, he brought it to his parents and showed 
them where he had found the printed in the 















name 


paper. It was soon found—the child being still 
under two years of age—that he could read many 
words, and that he pronounced long and difficult 
German words with perfect accuracy. 

Three well-known physicians of Brunswick 
examined the child, and ascertained beyond doubt 
that he could read and pronounce correctly what 
he read. 

They found that, at the tender age of less than 
twenty-four months, he played by preference in 
the house with books and papers, and when on 
the street liked to frequent book-shops. 

At the same time he is a perfectly healthy child. 
Everything In hig physique is normal and well 
regulated. His hair and complexion are fair, but 
hig eyes are clear brown. 

The physicians have concurred in the opinion 
that little Otto Gihlert possesses ‘an extraordinary 
gift for retaining mnemonic impressions ;” but they 
are unable to assign any reason, physical or other, 
for his precocity. 


SUDDEN MEETING WITH A BEAR. 


A writer in Outing describes a “brief interview” 
with a black bear, in which the bear and the hunter 
were perhaps equally surprised. The man was ona 
deer-hunt in the Muskoka country, and one morn- 
ing took a paddle and trailed along the lake shore, | 
looking for a canoe which he had been told was 
beached somewhere near. Foolishly, as he says, 
he left gun and rifle behind. 


Half a mile from camp a huge boulder blocked 
further view of the shore, and behind this boulder 
the canoe was Supposed to be hidden. I reached 
it, walked around it on a narrow strip of wet sand, 
and almost ran foul of a splendid black bear. 

My last forward step was never completed. I 
dug my heels into the aand like a horse refusing a 
jump. while the bear shot back upon his hams, and 

ere we stood staring at each other, each quiver- 
ing in every muscle, two motionless figures of 
amazement. He was so close J might have touched | 
him with the paddle, but I didn’t. I Jooked at him, | 
and he looked at me. 

T came to first, and he didn’t attack me. I made 
rather a wide turn round the big boulder; in fact, 
stepped into the lake a few times in my careless. 
ness; but my feet were quite dry when | reached 
camp. | 


CHECKERBERRY. 


Tt was a little elty boy on his first visit to the | 
country, and bis comments on things unlike “what 
we have at homo” were vastly amusing. He did 
not ask to see “the cow which gave buttermilk,” or 
complain of the “thick yellow stuff” on the top of 
the milk, as the story goes concerning certain other | 
clty visitors, but he did make many remarks which » 
his entertainers will always remember. | 


Especially did the treasures of the wood and field 
amaze him. He never saw so many yellow flowers 
together as the buttercups in Farmer Hill’s field. 
He was altogether delig! hted with the pastime of 
makin, “pu ding-bags”” from sedum leaves and | 
little old ladies from the dielytra. But one day, | 
while walking in the woods, he made a discovery. | 
He found some little glossy, reddish-green leaves, 
pulled them, smelled and tasted. 

“O auntie, just look here!” he cried. “Only see 
what I’ve found! It’s a plant that tastes like tooth. 
powder!” ' 

What do you think it was? 





NO SOAP, IF YOU PLEASE. 


It may be doubted if a tub-bath in Jamaica fs a 
luxury. The bath-houses make a brave show in a 
row of low brick buildings in the rear of the hotels, 
each little house with a big stone tank for a bath- 
tub. A New York Sun correspondent says of 
them: 


I went out to see the baths on my first day in 
Kingston, and was surprised to see a eign nailed 
against the wall bearing the words: 

“Gentlemen are requested not to use soap in the 
baths.” 

“Why are gentlemen requested not to use soap 
in the athae I asked the hotel clerk, a dignitled 
young woman of dark complexion. 

“Because it soils the water and makes it un- 
pleasant for the next bather,” she said. 

“But do your guests all bathe in the same 
water?” I asked. 

“Oh yes,” she replied. “You see the tanks are 
so large and the pipes are small. It takes all night 
| to fill the tanks, and the water has to last all day. 


t 





HAPPY RETROSPECT. 

Ministers have quite as many touching incidents 
as funny ones, in their duty of performing the 
marriage ceremony for “all sorts and conditions of 
men.” One such is told by a clergyman who lived 
at some distance from the populous part of the 
town, and who was therefore accustomed to suggest 
| some conveyance to those couples who did not 
come in a carriage. 


A middle-aged man and woman, who looked as 
m, came 


| if life might have been rather hard for th 
| one night to be married. The ceremon 
| minister said to them: 
“Now, Dll tell you where to take a car. 
| know we are a long distance from everywhere!” 
| The man turned to his bride with a look of sudden 
sweetness. 

“Oh, no,” said he, gently, “I guess we won’t ride. 
| We'll just’ walk along a spell and talk it over !” 












PATRIOTIC CORRECTION. 
The historian of Warwick, Rhode Island, tells a 
| story of Elder Charles Holden, who was pastor of 
| the church in that town at the time of the Declara- 
| tion of American Independence. 











He had been accustomed to pray for “the king 








| 4. Selected Vocal and Instrumental Sheet 





jand all in authority” in his public services, and 
his thoughts, from long running in the same 
| channel, had crystallized themselves in words from 
| which he found it difficult to br away. The 
| elder was patriotic, and the new order of things 
| interfered with his set forms of speech. 

| Atone time, while praying, he came to the place, 
‘We pray for the king and’all in authority,” and 
| before he was aware of it, the words were uttered. 
| _ He stopped short, and after an instant’s hesita- 
tion, added, “Living in Rhode Island.” | 











GOOD ARITHMETIC. 


| Johnny Green, at school, was asked by his 
teacher: 





“If I gave you three cakes, and your mother 
gave you four, and your aunt gave you five, how 
| many’cakes would you have?” 

| tah said Johnny. “I guess 1 should have 
enough!” | 











A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring | 
on a cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 


is quickly subdued by “Brown's Bronchial Troches."” 
Sold only in boxes. 


Price, 2% cents. (Ade. 


2 Books *’ LETTER! 


Z BOYS AND GIRLS: Do you 
want a School brary in your 


schoo! 

‘We will give for use in your school 
a sample volume of our School Tlbra- 
ry series if you will ask your teacher 
to write forit (choice of Scott, Irving, 
Franklin, DeFoe or Swift), 

We will, in the same package, send 
for vou, fo pay for your trouble, a 
copy of “Choice Reading” (160 
pages, illustrated). 

GINN & CO., School Libraries, 

Boston, Mass. 


‘az This offer is also open to Teachers. 


MUSIC 


Home, 
Church, 
Concert 
and Dance. 
A remarkable collection of musical composi- 
tions — both old and new — whose merit and 
popular qualities have won the affections of all 
lovers of good music. Bound in handsome paper 
covers in separate volumes and offered at 


5 0 cents 


each. 


Favorite Collection of Songs. 

Favorite Collection of Piano Music. 
Favorite Collection of Waltzes. 

Favorite Collection of Dance Music. 
Favorite Collection of Marches and Galops. 
Favorite Collection of Vocal Duets. 


Each Volume 160 pages—Post-paid on receipt of price. 


Our Catalogues 


cover every department of the musical art, and are a 
musical education in themselves. They comprise: 


1. Complete Vocal Music— 2. Complete In- 
strumental Music— 3. Complete Music Books | 


HOICE 
ING 





Music—5. Select Catalogue, 1884, 56 pages— | 
6. Vocal Duets and Quartettes— 7. Violin and 
Piano, Flute and Piano—8. Sacred Uctavo 
Choruses — 11. Cantatas and Operettas, sacred | 
and secular—12. Celebrated Authors — 13. 
Waltz Song—14. Operas, Oratorios and 
Masses—15. Italian Songs, Duets, etc.—16.° 
Works on Music and Musical Literature— 18. 
Organ Music—19. Guitar Music— 20. Four 
Hand, etc., Music—21. Catholic Music — 22. 
Contralto Songs—23. Comic Songs, Due’ 
ete.— 24. Orchestra Music— 25. 
Music— 29. Mandolin Catalogue. 


Nos, 1 and 2 are sent on receipt of 10 cents for postage. 
All other catalogues and descriptive circulars free. | 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
459 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“How the Autoharp Captured the Family.” 


This Pamphlet with Catalogue will be Mailed FREE. 





A Plain Question, 


Would you write to us if you fe 
reasonably certain of receiving ‘witho:, 
cost something that would more thy 
repay you for your trouble? We putt 
two books on piano-making, and bot 
together they cover the subject prety 
thoroughly. The first contains 24 page; 
and is called ‘‘An Honest Piano." It ; 
full of solid information, and tells sone 
facts that have never before been giver 
out by piano-makers. The other is on; 
large catalogue. This has 32 pages. }; 
gives illustrations and descriptions 
our different styles and the materials 
used in their construction. It explain 
just why and in what respects our pian 
is superior to others, and how we ca 
afford to sell it at a moderate price even 
though it is strictly high grade and ha 
borne an unsurpassed reputation for >; 
years. ‘ 

The catalogue also explains the advantage | 
our trial plan— which permits you to try the 
Piano in your own home before purchasing with 
out any expense for freights or otherwise. I: 


may be you are not ready to purchase just 
That makes no difference.  Piano-making 3 


subject Ree, can’t commence too early to lean 
about. These books are worth having, and we 
send them free. Will you write for 2 all 


LETTERS will receive a personal reply. 
‘WING & SON, 243 Broadway, New York. 


Two Christmas Gifts 


Suitable for either Lady or Gentleman. 
Sterling Silver Pencil. 


It is extension and when open measures abor: 
5 inches in length, and has a ring so it can te 
worn on a chain. 


Sterling Silver Tooth-Pick, 
GSS 


This is extension with ring attachment for chia 
use. Its length, closed, is 24 inches. 


Each $1 OO sent, post-paid, ty 
e insured mail, 
Illustrated Catal yf 160 Sterling 
FREE Sliver Novelties for t Toilet ‘Table, the 
Writing Desk and the Work Basket. 50 cents t fa 


A. STOWELL & COMPANY, 
Established 1822. 24 Winter St., Bostea, Ne 





A Splendid Christmas Present. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


ALFRED DOLGE & 


17 East 13th Stre 


SON, Selling Agents, 
New York. 








biscuit, bread 
of indigestion have 


they are enabled to 
fect comfort. 


a 


( preventive of dyspepsia. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 


FSS 


HOSE who could not eat cake, hot 


ing them with Royal Baking Powder 


Royal Baking Powder is composed 
of chemically pure cream of tartar and 
bicarbonate of soda, and is an actual 










and pastry because 
found that by rais- 


eat them with per- 
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Barbour’s 
IRISH FLAX 


Threads 


Used in every Companion Family. 









progress of their own country during the past 25 years. The story of events which have % 

occurred during the lifetime of the present generation is history which possesses the 
. deepest significance to the reader of to-day. & 
| These years have been unparaileled In % 
| the history of the world for material pro- %& 
| gress and national development. 

No series of articles, therefore, in any % 
periodical will be likely to attract as mic 
attention as 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
LAST QUARTER- 
CENTURY IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 


which will be an important feature in & 
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Scribner’s 
Magazine 


can secure the latest information about 

For 1895. VERY LAD Lace-Making, Embroidery and Needlework 
by sending 10 cents in stamps for Barbour’s Prize Needlework 
Series, No. 3, just published. 110 pages, profusely illustrated with 
sketches of work and full of practical suggestions. 


“THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE ANT.” President E. Benj. Andrews, of Brown 
One of three Frontispieces of the Christmas Scribner. University, who has been secured for this & 
4 important work, unites the closest study of ¥& 
American History with the broad grasp of a man of affairs. His narrative will be unusually %& 
bright, picturesque and interesting. The illustrations will be superb, and many other attractive % 
features will be found in Scribner's Magazine Announcements for 1895, sent gratis on request. % 


<= Do not fail to take Scribner’s for 1895. 


Scribner’s Magazine, 3. Both $ 4 25 : 
Youth’s Companion, $1.4{ For. . e 68 


See our Announcement, Page 520, Premium List. 
Remit by Check, Money Order or Express Order to 


by making Lacework, Nee- 
Barn. -  Glework and Embroidery 
Money . Patterns for use in our next 
Prize Series Book. This must, 
at Home however, represent original 
and high grade work. For 
further information send for Prize Series No. 
3 as directed above. 
A limited number of Prize Needlework 
Series 1 and 2 are still to be had. Price 
10 cents each. 


Barbour’s Ulster Rope Linen Floss now made in 60 shades. Ask your dealer for k. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York. Boston. Chicago. St. Louis. San Francisco. 
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ee Bneee tet aie 
Mid=Winter Fair 
¢: was no exception to the rule: 

' Ask Musicians . 
a Chocolat-Menicr 


What piano most fully meets 
the exacting requirements of con- 
stant use in the best concerts: 
and in the drawing-rooms of 
cultured homes and they will 
tell you that none surpasses 
the “Chickering.” 


CH eos 


Experienced musicians and the most 
skilled workmen have combined their 
efforts for more than Seventy Years 
to attain that perfection which has won 
for the American Piano a reputation 
unexcelled by any other in the World. 


there recelved the 


Highest Award: 


GOLD MEDAL — DIPLOMA OF HONOR. 










ON A COLD MORNING 
A GOOD HOT CUP OF 


Chocolat-Menier 


(The best and cheapest Vanilla Chocolate.) 











Nothing so Reviving. 






in each 


Prepare as follows: Take one of the six sticks ( 


half-pound package), break it into small pieces and cee 
stir untl 


ps and 
f milk. 







in three tablespoonfuls of water, over a brisk fire; 
completely dissolved, then add sufficient milk for two cu 
boil for about five minutes. Water may be used in place 






Every Piano Guaranteed Five Years. 
Write Us Before Buying. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Founded 1823. 


fA 2 US & 











If he hasn't it on sale, 
send his name and your 
address to MENIER, 
American Branch, No. 8 
West Broadway, N. Y: 
City, or 59 Wabash Ave, 
Chicago. 








Ask Your Grocer for 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER. 


Annual Sales Exceed 


33 MILLION POUNDS. 
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By Annie J. Holland. 


It was by no means the first time Ruth Cutting | 
had passed furtively through the orchard between | 
Mrs. Grant’s house and her father’s of an evening. 
But it seemed a little more lonely than usual, and | 

@ little darker, possibly because she was feeling | 
unusually sad and somewhat anxious. 

She went around to the back of her father’s house, 
and stopped before one of the kitchen windows. She placed | 
on the ground the basket she was carrying, and stood, with one | 
hand on the window-ledge, listening to the wind sighing through 
the grove beyond the garden, and to the rustling of the dead, dry 
leaves. She sighed a little, too. 

“Oh, dear,” she said. ‘Oh, dear!” 

‘Thea she opened the window and put the basket through it! 
upon the kitchen floor and listened. | 

“Father's asleep,”’ she murniured. 

Mr. Cutting was rather vigorously exemplifying this condition, 
from the bedroom. “Ruth was skeptical as to the soundness of 
these slumbers, but it suited her to keep to the pretence of 
believing him asleep; so she climbed cautiously into the room and | 





carefully closed the window. The only light in the kitchen was 
the ruddy glow of the fire, throngh the chinks of the cooking- 
stove; but a lamp, with matches beside it, stood on the table. 
wenty minutes to eight,’’ said Ruth, glancing at the clock. 
‘arlier than usual. I was afraid he wouldn't have gone to 
bed. I suppose he thought there would be extra work to-night. 
Poor father! It makes it harder—thinking and hearing about 
Thanksgiving.” 
She took from the basket and placed on the kitchen table a 
She stood 











turkey, celery, cranberries, oranges, nuts and raisins. 
some minutes looking at them and thinking of last Thanksgiving. 
It seemed to her to belong to a past age and the present unhappy 
condition of family affairs to have lasted for years and years. 

Suddenly she turned, went to the bedroom door, put her hand 
upon the latch, stood irresolute for a moment, then withdrew her 
hand quickly and put it behind her. 

“No, I won’t!’’ she said to herself, silently, with a defiant, 
backward shake of her head, and a sudden tightening about her 
determined mouth. “I said I wouldn’t—and I won't. I'll come 
in, as IT have been coming—and do what I can for him. That's as 
far as I'll go.” 

Then she went to the kitchen, carefully closing the doors 
between her and the bedroom. She was very brisk and busy 
after that. She prepared the turkey, and then made a chicken-pie. 











Soon the kitchen was full of savory odors. 
cooked with explosive energy upon the stove. 
pie, a plum-pudding and a loaf of cake. 

. It was long past midnight when she climbed out of the window 
to return to Mrs. Grant's. As the window closed, the bedroom 
door opened, and Amos Cutting hurried out at the front door. 

The moon had risen, and the earth was silvery-white, with deep, 
black shadows. Only Ruth's quick footsteps on the frozen 
ground broke the stillness. 

She did not see her father in the shade of the pear-tree; but he 
stood there and watched her till the light at Mrs. Grant’s, which 
always awaited her return, streamed out through the open door. 
For an instant Ruth's figure was defined in the radiance; and the 
door was shut. 3 

He had watched her thus many nights. 
or stormy he followed at a distance. 

Amos Cutting sat long that night beside the kitchen stove in a fit 
of deep abstraction. Finally he ronsed himself. 

“Strange,” he said, bending forward with a hand on either 
knee, and shaking his head at the warmth-giving stove. ‘Such 
obstinacy! I wouldn’t have believed I could have had a child 
with such a spirit. And she’s such a slender slip of a girl. Quiet, 
too! Looks more like her mother every year. But she was 
pliable. As for Ruth —"’ a gloomy shake of his head finished the 
sentence. 

Then he fell into another reverie, and came out of it with a 
short langh. 

«««When you want me to come home you can ask me,’ said she, 
‘and I'll never enter your doors again till you do!’ ‘Then you’ll 
wait till doomsday to 
enter,” said I, and I 
banged the door for 
emphasis.” 

He recalled the scene 
vividly; and with a 
certain enjoyment of 
the display of ‘spirit’ 
the occasion had called 
forth. 

“Just a year now," 
he mused, growing 
suddenly dejected. “It 
was Thanksgiving af- 
ternoon. <A_ pleasant 
outlook here for to- 
morrow, I must say. 
Thanksgiving ? Bah! 
It's a mockery.” 

Presently he went to 
the window. His tall, 
angular, slightly-stoop- 
ing figure was framed 
by the dark casement, 
as he stood there drum- 
ming thoughtfully on 
the sill, with the moon- 
light touching his gray 
hair and lighting up his 
rugged features. 

“1 wonder how much 
thinking it took to de- 
vise this plan. I suppose 
my getting seedy touched 
her family pride, and set 
her scheming. Maybe, 
too, she was afraid I 
wasn’t comfortable, and 
wanted to see to things. 
The first time she came 
in was about the middle 
of Jannary. I was away. 
She had been gone from 
the house six weeks and 
more. It was a surprise! The night was dark as pitch, and 
cold. Left the window wide open, so I should understand she did 
not come in at the door.” 

He laughed a little, stopped drumming and crossed his hands 
behind him. 

“It's growing harder every day for Ruth to speak to me,"’ he 
said, knitting his heavy brows. ‘We're getting used to passing 
and pretending to be blind to each other's 
office or the store. It was a tug at 
through it now almost as coolly 
as though we were stranger: He whistled thoughtfully. 

“It isn’t to be expected,”’ he exclaimed, appealing to the trees. 
whose twigs and branches showed in dark tracery against the 
moonlit sky, “it isn’t to be expected that I’m going to coax her 
back. The quarrel She knows she can come! I like her 
spirit—properly directed. But it must not be opposed to me. No! 
Never! Seven or seventeen—it's all the same.” 

He looked in at the pantry shelves with a 
’ and there were r 


The cranberries 
She made a mince- 


When it was very dark 


with downcast eye: 
presence if we meet in the pos 
first, and embarrassing. We ge 

















bah! 








A gretful tones in his 
voice, for he missed her sadly, “and smart. I am proud of her. 
But she is obstinate; nobody can deny that Ruth is obstinate, 





“She's a good gi 





and I'll never ask her to come back. No—never.” 
With this reiteration the man betook himself to his bedroom 


again—and to bed. 





zt 
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In the early days of the estrangement, friends 
had attempted to bring about a reconciliation 
between the father and daughter. Old Mrs. 
Grant, with whom Ruth had taken refuge, felt it 
incumbent upon her to set forth the beauty of 
filial obedience. This she did with great delicacy. 

Ruth listened, her pretty, quiet face down-bent | 
upon the hearth-rug. When the speech was | 
ended she waited till sufficient time had elapsed to 
rob an irrelevant remark of seeming rudeness, 
and then said, but without looking up: 

“Wouldn't you like me to braid you a new 
mat, aunty? I should love to do it for you.” 

The wrinkled old lips pursed themselves, as if 
Mrs. Grant had it in mind to whistle. She looked 
searchingly at Ruth over her spectacles, and 
shook her head. 

“Yes, dear,”’ she said, “‘if vou like to. 
been thinking of making one myself.” 

She never referred to the matter after that. 

“They are as like as two peas,”’ she said to Joc 
Sparrow, the village grocer, when he came in one 
day a week or two later. Joe had had Ais bad ; 
time with Amos Cutting, and had dropped in for 
sympathy. 

“What's it all about?" he asked, looking up 
from between his shoulders. He was slouching 
forward, with his elbows on his knees. 

“Something about the parlor carpet —"’ 

“That's it! Something about the parlor carpet. 
And it’s my opinion neither of ’em could tell 
what.”” 

«Ruth wanted a new one, and her father —"" 

“Didn't! And—and—that's the whole of 1 
growled Joe, glaring at the mild old lady, as if he 
defied her to contradict him. 

Joe Sparrow bristled, metaphorically speaking, 
like a porcupine. His opinions were given at all 
times, whether asked for or not. He had a 
beardless, sallow face, and no hair to speak of—a 
deficiency he tried to supply by wearing the largest 
possible He shook it savagely now. 

“It's a pity,” sighed Mrs. Grant. 

“Pity! It's a burning shame!" said Joe, 
bringing out the words in little snaps. “I've 
known Amos Cutting forty odd years,'’ he added 


T have 








slowly, ‘and my opinion on this point aint” 


changed since we pitched quoits—his pigheaded- 
ness would furnish a town. No use talking to 
him. As well reason with the stone wall out 
there. Humph! Well, I've said my say—and 
that's the end of it. Agreeable—being told your 
advice'll be asked for when it's wanted. Very!"" 
He scowled furiously, but there was a sudden 
twinkle in his gray-blue eyes as he said this. 


THE YOUTH’S 


Her father sat | 
| 


abruptly and went in at the door. 
warming his hands by the stove. 
“Cold, isn’t it?” said Ruth, shivering a little 
as she closed the door. 

«“Yes,"" he answered, glancing over his shoulder 
at the bright blue sky; ‘but clear. Fine 
weather!”’ 
Ruth came and stood opposite him. 
if we shall have snow soon ?"’ she said: 
“Tiptop sleighing on Thanksgiving the year! 
you was born,” he observed, looking happy over : 
the reminiscence. 

“Did I have a sleigh-ride ?"" laughed Ruth. 
‘That was all. She took off her coat and hat 
and hung them on the old hook, and touched up 
her little curls. It was like the awakening from 
a bad dream, and finding that that which has 
tortured has no meaning—unless, indeed, to make 
the reality more dear. 

Ruth put on the checked apron she had folded 
on the night before, little dreaming she 
glad 


“I wonder 


away 
should don it so soon, and under such 
circumstances. 
A pungent odor from the bubbling, hissing 
vegetables pervaded the room. The turkey was 
roasting in the oven. 
Ruth as she opened the stove door and looked in. 
“Beautiful! she said; ‘‘such a lovely brown.” 
She got a fork and prodded the vegetables 
‘knowingly. “I must hurry with the table," she 
said, with a pretty, important air; “everything 
| will be done to a turn in twenty minutes.” 
She slipped into the parlor, took the paper from 
| the window and put it in her pocket. 

“T wish we could ask Mrs. Grant to dinner,” 
she said, coming back to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Grant was sent for, and came, pleased 
and wondering. As they were sitting down to 
j dinner the door opened, by degrees, to the width 

of Joe Sparrow's face. 

| «How is it ?"” he growled through this aperture ; 
| “dinner served here ?”* 

“Come in! come in!" cried Amos, with unusual 
| warmth. ‘You've had Thanksgiving dinners 
with me, Joe, for twenty years. Hope you don't 
need an invitation !"” 

“Didn’t get it, anyhow. 
all the same and see—how things were progress- 
ing.”” 

Here he winked slowly at Mrs. Grant, to that 
quiet lady’s great bewilderment. 

The dinner was a great success. Amos Cutting 
seemed very happy. As for Joe, he appeared in 
danger of explosion. His frequent chuckles in- 





“They're going to fight it out and see who'll 
hold out the longest, eh? Interesting! What 
do they care about the cause of the quarrel ? 
Nothing. It's just a question now which shall 
give in. Do 1 think either of ‘em ever will? 
No—unless they're got around some way. It'd 
be a pious thing if they was got around!"" 

After saying ‘‘Good-by"’ and closing the door, 
Joe poked his head in again, and said; 

“Whatever move is made—and I won't deny 
to you one will be—it must be s-/-y/ Nothing 
out and out for such obstinate people. Why? 
Because neither will budge an inch first.’* 

After that morning Joe Sparrow was frequently 
discovered lounging over his counter, and later, 
during the spring and summer, over his grave- 
yard paling, in profound and unusual cogitation. 

The sun was shining brightly in at Ruth’s 
window when she awoke on this Thanksgiving 
morning. For a minute she felt bright and 
cheerful, too. Then as full consciousness returned, 
the dull weight to which she was now accustomed 
settled heavily upon her heart. 

Perhaps, because it was Thanksgiving, the 
sense of loneliness and unhappiness oppressed her 
more than ever. Her lips quivered as she stood 
at the glass brushing ont her hair; and the 
reflection grew unsteady and blurred to her 
vision. But she dashed the tears away, and ran 
down-stairs humming a tune. 

“Here, Rath,” said Mrs. Grant, coming into 
the sitting-room, “is a note for you. Lt was 
tucked under the door.” 

A sudden, wild hope made Ruth's head swim; 
but she took the note quietly enough. The hand- 
writing in the address was new to her. 

“Well, I never!’ she exclaimed, under her 
breath, as she opened the note. It was in verse, 
and ran thus: 

If a paper you should see 
In the window by the tree, 


Its meaning, Ruth, is plain, 
Come to your home again. 


N. B. Look in the parlor window by the pear-tree. 





It was a question with Ruth whether to laugh 
at the uncouth rhyme or to cry over the sudden, 
pathetic picture of her father at his laborious task 
in writing it, as she supposed. Why he had 
disguised his writing was a mystery to her, since 
she was sure to know it was his work, anyway. 

She kissed the little paper with sudden passion. 

Though she was tremulously happy and 

* impatient, with a wild longing to be at home, a 
feeling of hesitation came over her in the orchard, 
which made her leave the path and make a wide 
circuit through the grove. She looked at the little 
house greedily across the garden. 

Her father’s face appeared cautiously at one of 
the windows. But she saw him. She did not 
look that way again. 

In time she got around to the front of the 
house. Her heart thumped wildly, and she had 
a suffocating sensation in her throat. What if 
there should be no paper in the window! Bat 


terfered with the progress of his dinner. He 
drank two cups of coffee, and grew excited. 

“Talk about work!’ he said, with a sudden 
burst. “I thought the grocery business was hard 
enough; but that's play, I tell you, to writin’ 
poetry. It strains a man, body and soul. Hah!” 

Amos Cutting smiled, and eyed Joe shrewdly. 
Ruth was too much engrossed with her duties as 
hostess, to give critical heed to what was said. So 
she answered, as Joe looked at her, and she felt 
it necessary to say something, that she supposed 
80. 

It was late in the afternoon. The sun was 
setting, and its ruddy light flooded the parior. 
It brought into prominence an ancient darn in the 
carpet. 

“We must have a new carpet,"’ Amos Cutting 
said to Ruth. y 

She glanced over the familiar room—dearer to 
her than of yore. ‘Do you think so?" she said, 
almost regretfully. ‘I believe I should be sorry 
to see this one go—I have known it so long.’” 

“Never refuse anything, Ruth,” said Jve 
Sparrow, solemnly, getting stifty out of his chair. 
“Thafs my motto. Dinners particularly. 1 


be making tracks, hey? Early hours—that's 
another excellent motto, Ruth—with light work. 
No poetry, remember, if you expect to sleep ?”’ 


into the room, after they thought him on his 
homeward way, ‘‘that nothing but poetry could 
have done it, though!" 

A wondering look swept over Ruth's face. 


She glanced at her father, but he was seriously 
contemplating the carpet. Presently she sat 
down at the table, and furtively opened that 
second paper, which she had taken from the 
parlor window. The color caine and went in her 
cheeks, as she read: 


This little note is left to say 

I'd like to come Thanksgiving day. 
If it's your wish, why, then [ pray 
Just stick me in the window, 


N. B. The parlor window by the pear-tree. 


Ruth choked, seeing through Joe’s strategy. 
Her father knew nothing of the poetic invitation 
to her! She grew very serious, though she was 
too happy over the resnit of the ruse—and knew 
her father was—to be disturbed because she had 


knew about it—if her father understood. 

It was very quiet in the room. She heard the 
busy click of the old lady’s needles, and the tick 
of the kitchen clock. She drew her under lip 
repeatedly in and out between her teeth. and kept 
plaiting and unplaiting a fold of her dress. Her 
heart so vearned to her father that her fingers 
trembled. 

At last she ventured to look up. 
was knitting thoughtfully, with 
flickering over her placid features. And Ruth's 
father? He was affectionately regarding her. 


Mrs. Grant 
the firelight 





there was. Strange! Exactly like the one in 


Yes, there was overflowing tenderness in his eves, 


The steam rushed out at’ 


“I’m convinced,” he ‘said, thrusting his head — 


Why was Joe harping about poetry all the time ?: 


COMPANION. 


lips. 
Ruth was so deeply moved that her tears; 
started. At that her father seemed overcome; he 


hand over his eves. 

Ruth rose, went to him, knelt, laid one hand 
gently on his shoulder, and with the other stroked | 
his gray hair. 

“Father, she whispered, “I'in so glad to be 
back again with you, I want to tell you! Oh, I 
have arisen and come unto my father, and been 








| forgiven—and I'll never forget how lovingly you 


forgave me this Thanksgiving day."" She could 
not speak more. 

Atmos Cutting clasped her hand, rose, gently 
drew his daughter into the adjoining room, closed 
the door and gazed into her eyes. Now the slow 
tears were in his own. | 

“It'd be a poor Thanksgiving with you and 
me parted, Ruth,” he said, trying to see her 
steadily and speaking huskily ; ‘but now it’s the 
blessedest Thanksgiving day of all my life. 
Ruth, Ruth, soul was lifted up to see you 

‘come in! Oh, but 1 was hard to you—so long— 
it's you who have to forgive.” 
Then Ruth put her arms around his neck, and 
; there were no more words betwoen them then, 
but Mrs. Grant waited in the other room for what 
| seemed a long time. 
"When Amos and Ruth came out again into the 
firelight, their faces were so strangely transfigured 
i that Mrs. Grant thought of heavenly looks she 
had seen pictured; and she said softly to herself: 

“Why, it's beyond everything! Them two 
flints! Now their hearts is warmed to each other 
to stay. And what I say is, just bless them that 
put them poems into Joe Sparrow's head!" 

Annie J. HOLLAND. 
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HESTER ANN’S THANKFULNESS. 


A “Thagkful List," and what it taught Aust Miriam. 


Hester Ann stood by the kitchen table, paring | 


| potatoes. Her smooth, brown hair was parted in 


each tied with narrow black ribbon. Hester Ann 





“There! So much done.” 
‘wished Aunt Miriam would let her wear her hair 
|in one pigtail—she said she “did not like two 
sticking out over her shoulders.”” 
There were a great many things in her life that 


; all with a cheerful seriousness that had something 
almost pathetic in it, had there been any one to 
| notice it; hut there was no one. 

Aunt Miriam Evans was making an apple-pie 
for the Sunday dinner; she worked rapidly and 
neatly. 
scarcely any flour had to be brushed from the 
hoard when she had finished. 

“There! So much done," she said, slamming 
the oven door. ‘‘Hester Ann, haven’t you finished 
those potatoes yet? I never saw such a slow 
_child! And look at all you've wasted by your 
‘careless paring! Give me the knife!" 
| Hester Ann meekly surrendered the knife, and 
| stood watching her aunt as the thin, brown 
| parings slipped through the quick fingers. She 
| wished Aunt Miriam didn’t work so fast—it 
seemed as if it would be easier to speak to her if 
she did not, and there was something she wanted 
so much. 

“Aunt 

“Well?” 

“Are we going to have any Thanksgiving?" 

The last potato dropped into the pan of cold 








riain,”’ she said, shyly. 





been deceived. She wondered if Mrs. Grant: water with a splash, as Aunt Miriam turned her’ hair, bat when she was rich shi 


handsome gray eyes on her niece. 

“I'd like to know what put such nonsense as 
‘that in your head,” she said. “As if I didn’t 
have enough to do taking care of a great, growing 
girl like you, without getting up any fancy 
dinners! Perhaps you'd like turkey and mince- 
| pie?” she added, sarcastically. 
| “Yes'm, T would!” 

Aunt Miriam almost gasped at Tester Ann's 
audacity. She sat down in one of the wooden 
chairs and looked severely at the child. 

“Hester Ann, look here!” she said. 

“Yes'm.” answered Hester Ann, humbly. 





No dough clung to the sides of her dish ; | 


4, 
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her ket, but with no address, Ruth turned'and surely an unmistakable tremor about his! There was a sorrowful curve to the chii, 
pocl 


mouth, and the big brown eyes were fall of ,.. 
as she raised them obediently to her aunt's (,,, 
“Haven't I taken good care of you thes y), 


| hastily leaned his head forward and put his left" years?” 


“Yes'in.” 

“Haven't you always had good whole cia, 
and plenty to eat ?*” 

Hester Ann looked down at the quer. Se, 
fashioned green dress, that reached hes j,. 
shoe-tops. ‘*Yes'm,"’ she repeated. 

“Then I'd like to know what call you hay; 
be teasing for anything more! We'll have... 
regular boiled dinner next Thursday, jog .. 
usual; and mind, I don’t want to hear ana,- 
word of. this nonsense. Now you can go x 

sweep off the front steps and the walk.” 

Hester Ann went to the shed for the old bre, 
and then out to the front walk. She shiver i 
the chilling wind as she worked. The why. 
\ world seemed very cold and desolate. 

Suddenly she discovered a tiny blue via 
under the fence. With a little ery she drospei 
, her broom, and stooping down, picked it tenderir 
‘it seemed like a bit of spring set in the tea 
‘November day. She could not keep such team 
and gladness to herself. She hurried round 1 
the kitchen door. 

“See, Aunt Miriam,” she cried. 
I've found !”* 

There was a soft color in her cheeks, her era 
were shining like stars, and her voice sounie. 
| like some springtime bird. Aunt Miriam stun: 
in amazement. 

“For the land sakes! 
violet !"" 

“But in November, Aunt Miriam,” she per. 
| sisted, a little of the brightness dying ont of fre 
and voice. 

“Well, what of it? 
more than a violet, if it ¢s November! 
bring in your broom ?"* 

“Oh, I forgot—I°ll bring it rightin. But] cr 
keep the violet, can’t I ?”’ 

Her aunt turned upon her desperately. “Hester 
Ann Evans! What do I care what you do wit 
it, if you'll only stop your questions? Guo an. 


“See wha 


| 


All that fuss over nig 


I don’t suppose it's aur 
Did vei 





Thonght I'd look in the iniddle and braided in two short pigtails,‘ put away the broom, and then take your mending 


and don't let me hear any more from you ai. 
dinner-time." 

Hester Ann bo: 
the broom in E 
in the shed, and ve: 
up-stairs to her ror. 
She lifted reverentirs 
brown -covered Bibi 
that lay on the sat 
it had belonged tole 
mother, and Hee 
Ann loved it lez 
than anything @ & 
world. 

She opened it att 
family record, a 
read her mother: 
name and kissed t 
as she did every night 
before she went to bed 
Then she laid the 1 
let between the pages. 
she felt almost as i! 
she had given it 
her mother. She dil 
not know why shefet 
so happy ,and s0 som 
for Aunt Miriam, «by 
| could not remember any mother. 

Her aunt looked sharply at her when she cane 
down to dinner, but the child seemed just 
usual; she had apparently forgotten all abou! 





suppose it’s time for a young bachelor like me to Hester Ann did not like; but she accepted them | Thanksgiving, and with a sigh of relief—for th: 


| subject annoyed her strangely—Aunt Miriam pot 


the matter away. 

The next morning the sun shone brightly, a. 
Hester Ann, in her brown merino, her hair tie. 
with her Sunday ribbons,—which were blac. 
too, but wider than the every-day ones,—walke! 
to church beside her aunt. 

After church was over Aunt Miriam weit 
; home, but Hester Ann stayed to Sunday-school. 
| As she slipped shyly into her place in the class. 

the girls nodded to her good-naturedly, and wet! 
on with their talk. They liked Hester Ann ina 
| way, but they could not understand her. The 
quiet little figure in the queer, old-fashioned dress 
might almost have been a visitor from some other 
world, so little had they in common with her. 
Hester Ann was used to this; she settled back 
her corner and watched admiringly the pret. 
girlish faces. 

She noticed the way the ; 
tangled in Flossie Arnold's fluffy, golden bait. 
and how pretty Jessie Benton's dark eves sod 
| glowing cheeks looked in contrast to ber crimson 


dress. Hester Ann could never have curly olden 


e was going | 
darth 








sunlight seemed 


have a dress like Jessie Benton’s—a ¥ar™ 
red, like a June rose in the sunlight. js 
‘The girls were chattering about Thaaksei”" 
“Oysters and turkey, and every kind of pie an! 
ice-cream and fruits!” exclaimed one ‘ 
“Oh, we're going to have a real old-time party 
| in the evening, and roast apples and pop ©” “ 
make candy. Of course we have a big dinner 
| everybody does,"’ said Jessie. what 
Suddenly Flossie turned to Hester An). 
| are you going to have Thanksgiving 2” shes lips 
| Hester Ann's face grew rosy red. Her . 


: ine. 
trembled, and then set themselves 0 a fin lit 


if 
i 
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She was so long in answering that the girls all 


stopped talking and looked at her curiously. 


«-We're going to have a boiled dinner,’ she 


said. 


to her as if she had never come across so many 
hard names, and every blunder she made increased 
| her nervousness. Five times Aunt Miriam made 
| her go back and read a verse over again. She 





<A boiled dinner ?’’ repeated Flossie, in a | felt that she deserved the rebuke she received at 


puzzled tone. ‘What is that? 
we ever had one. 
Alice!’ 


They all worshipped Miss Alice, their teacher, 


and there was a clamor of girlish voices begging | 


to sit beside her. 
around the class, 
and noticing Hes- 
ter Ann's troubled 
little face, slipped 
into the seat next 
her while she 
g@reeted the others. 
<*You seem to 
be having a good 
time,’’ she said. 
«>What is it all 
about? May I 
know, Flossie?" 
«<Of course, Miss 
Alice! It was 
about Thanksgiv- 
ing—we were tell- 
ing about what 
we were going to 
do or have, and 
Hester Ann says 
she’s goingto have 
a boiled dinner! 
Isn’t that funny? 
Did you ever eat 
one?’ 
Miss Alice un- 
derstood at once. 
She put her hand lovingly on Hester Ann's as 


she answered Flossie: ‘I shall never forget a! 


boiled dinner I once ate when I was a little girl; 
it seemed to me I had never tasted anything so 
delicious. 

“But Thanksgiving means a great deal more 
than dinner, you know, girls. Did you ever 
really stop to think how much you had to be 
glad about? 1 wish you would do something for 
me. I wish you would make ont a list of the 
tuings you have to be thankful for, and give it 
to me Thanksgiving morning at charch. You 


may think there are so many things you want! 
that there isn't much on the other side, but if: 
you are honest, you will be surprised at the result. | 


Write both sides, if you want to. I should like 
to sze which is my most thankful girl.” 

‘Then the bell rang for Sunday school to begin, 
and they could talk no more about it. 

Hester Ann walked slowly home in the warn 
November sunlight. She loved that walk. “Why, 
it's one of my thankful things,’ she thought, 
suddenly. There were so many things to think 
about that morning. 

There had been a missionary talk in Sunday 
school, and after it Hester Ann had overheard 
the minister say to the stranger who had spoken, 
“Our largest giver is a woman of sinall means— 
Miss Evans. She puts the rest of us to shame.” 
Was that the reason Aunt Miriam didn’t have 


Thanksgiving dinners—because she gave so much ! 
Hester Ann was glad she had: 


money away ? 
heard him say that, and sorry that she had 
troubled Aunt Miriam. She wanted to tell her so, 
but was too shy. 

After dinner Hester Ann studied the lesson for 
the next Sunday. ‘hen she found a bit of pencil 
and piece of brown paper, and began to write her 
list. Aunt Miriam looked suspiciously at her 
once or twice, but asked no questions. 

It was five o'clock when Hester Ann began. 
At six her aunt called her to supper. She laid 
the paper and pencil carefully aside, and ate her 
bowl of bread and milk and two molasses cookies. 
She washed the dishes, and then went back to her 
paper; but it was too dark to see. 

“Can't we light the lamp a 
to-night >’ she asked, timidly. 

“You can wait until the usual time, Hester 
Ann,” responded her aunt. “If I can sit in the 
dark, I guess vou can.” a 

The old clock counted the minutes as they 
slipped away, and the two silent figures sat there 
in the darkness. At seven, precisely, Aunt 
Miriam lighted the glass lamp and set it in the 
middle of the table. 
80 many things that she had to write in very fine 
lines to get them all on the paper; the pencil was 
dull, too, but she did not dare ask for pen and ink. 

Once or twice she looked anxiously at the 
elock. At eight she had to read to Aunt Miriam, 
and at half-past eight she must go to bed. 


little earlier 


Her pencil scratched laboriously across the: 


paper. Outside, a rose-bush, stirred by the even- 
ing breeze, kept tapping against the window as if 
it were writing invisible words upon the glass. 
Ata few minutes before eight she had finished. 
Aunt Miriam held out her hand. 

“Let me see,’’ she said. 

Hester Ann drew back shyly. ‘It’s something 
Miss Alice asked us to write. Please don't make 
me, Aunt Miriam.” 

“L guess if it's for Miss Alice it won't hurt 
me.” she said, grimly. “Give it to me, Hester 
Ann.” 

Hester Ann handed her the paper. 
Miriam put it on the mantelpiece. 

“Now you may get the Bible and read,"’ she 
said, 

Hester Ann read badly that night. 


Aunt 


It seemed 


I don't believe 
What—Oh, here comes Miss 





Her pencil scratched laboriously. 


Hester Ann had thought of | 


, Aunt Miriam had not found fault with her all the 
| week. She ran down-stairs, and then stopped in | before Christinas. 


the close. 

As soon ag Hester Ann had gone up-stairs, 
Aunt Miriam took the paper from the mantel- 
piece and began to read it. 

“Dear Miss Alice.—I am glad most of all 


Miss Alice gave a quick glance | because [ can remember mamma, and'am named 


Hester, like her, 
and have her 
Bible. Then lam 
glad about you 


you because you 
are so pretty and 
sweet and let me 
love you. Aunt 
Miriam doesn’t let 
people love her, 
but she has been 


church —I ‘heard 
Mr. Lovell say 
80. 
glad about Aunt 
Miriam. 

“Then 1 
plenty to eat and 
wear, and have 
such nice times 
at school; and if 
my hair isn't pretty and curly like Flossie’s, I'm 
glad it isn’t red, and I’m glad Aunt Miriam's 
so handsome to look at, and that there are so 
many pretty people to watch. 

“And I'm glad for spring and summer, and 
parts of fall and winter, and my lovely walk to 
chureh, and the violet I found under the fence 
yesterday.” 

Aunt Miriam laid the paper down. ‘There wa3 
an odd sensation in her throat; she felt as if she 
was being smothered. Bits of the letter kept 
saying themselves over and over to her. ‘Aunt 
Miriam does not let people love her.” “She has 
been so good to take care of me two years.” 
am proud, glad about Aunt Miriam.” 

Her thoughts went back to years she ha 
resolutely tried to crowd out of her memory; she 
thought she had succeeded, but they came back 
now with overwhelming force—the days when she 
had been young and gay and happy, and the 
world was full of love. 


| 


little real giving there had been in it! It seemed 
to her now that she was worse than the most 
benighted of them all—she who had been starving 
this loving little heart; who had been sternly 
thrusting aside all the wealth she might have had, 
under the plea that she knew the world now, and 
it was all disappointment and vanity. 

Mechanically she turned the paper over; there 
was more writing on the other side. She read it 
eagerly. It ran thus: 

“I'm afraid I'm not your thank- 
fullest scholar, Miss Alice, I want so 
many things. I want to look 
like other girls, and not have 
| my dresses so long or my bair 
‘in pigtails, and tied with black 
‘ribbons. 1 want a red dress like 
Jessie Benton's. And I 
want a family" 

“For the land 
sake!"’ cried Aunt 
Miriam, “what in 
creation can the 
child mean?" 

“But I s'pose 
lit's too late for 
i that. I'd so love 
to have a sister! 

But if I couldn't, 
I wish I had a kit- 
ten to keep me 
company. AndI 
wish besides that 
we could have a 
real Thanksgiving 
dinner. That's all. 





be; and I guess it’s better for the heathen to have 
things than for me to have a red dress and a 
Thanksgiving dinner. I wish I didn't forget 
things and wasn't a trouble to Aunt Miriam. 1 
wish she'd call me just Hester, not Hester Ann.’” 

For a long time Aunt Miriam sat with the bit: 
of paper in her hand; then she rose, put the 


paper back on the mantelpiece and went around 
locking doors and windows as usual. 
Thanksgiving morning was clear and pleasant. 
Hester Ann braided her hair, and tied on the 
black ribbons with a feeling that something good 
was going to happen. Perhaps it was because 


surprise, for Aunt Miriam was still in her 
morning dress and green checked apron. 

“Aren't you going, Aunt Miriam ?” she asked, 
with a sudden sinking of her heart. 








“No; I'll stay home and get dinner. You go 
along. Don't forget your paper for Miss Alice— 


| 
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and Aunt Miriam, | 


so good to take | 
care of me two. home to-day, don't you? 
years, and sends; and me, and everything's ready, so run up and 
more money to take off your things; you'll find new hair-ribbons 
the heathen than | on the burean.”’ 

any one in the, 


I am proud,‘ 


have 


a 


1 


She had sent ‘*money to the heathen,”* but how , 


la 








it’s on the mantelpiece. And fix your dress—it's 
hitched ap behind.” 
Hester Ann walked very soberly through the 


stand it at all; but anyway, Aunt Miriam was 
| not cross, and she would see Miss Alice—two 
‘things to be ‘‘glad"’ about. She held the paper 
| tightly and walked on with a lighter heart. 

Two hours later she came slowly up the road 
| and closed the gate behind her. She did not feel 
glad or thankful just then—every step made her 
rebel more against the boiled dinner. She stopped 
and looked under the fence to see if she could 
| discover another violet; but there were only the 
broad green leaves. 

Slowly she opened the door and went into the 
jhouse. Aunt Miriam, with a fresh white apron 
‘over her best dress, was just placing a crisply- 
; browned turkey on the table. Hester Ann stood 
| in the doorway, her color changing from red to 
white, and her eyes round with amazement. 
| “Why, Aunt Miriam!” she gasped; “is the 
| minister coming ?”* 
“The minister! 








I guess it's likely he'd leave 


| Hester Ann hurried up-stairs, trembling with a 


strange delight. Two soft crimson ribbons lay 
on the bureau; she smoothed them lovingly. 
How many, many beaatiful things were happen- 
ing! She would remember this Thanksgiving 
day all her life! 

She pulled off the black ribbons and tied on 
‘the crimson ones. She was almost glad of the 
i 
of the ribbons over her shoulders as she looked in 
the glass. Then she ran down-stairs. 

It was a strange dinner: She felt as if she was 
in a dream, and more than once laid down her 
knife and fork and looked earnestly at her aunt. 

“What is it, child ?"" she asked. 

“Nothing,” Hester Ann answered, contentedly ; 
“only dinner tastes so good and ‘hanksgivingly, 
and you look so nice!" 

Aunt Miriam flushed then, almost as Hester 
Ann herself would have done, and could only 
answer by filling the child's plate again. Love 
had worked his miracle in her heart, and she was 
amazed—almost frightened—to find how quickly 
the barriers of years had been swept away, 
and how she longed for the affection she had 
rejected. 

Hester Ann gaily helped her put things away, 
and wiped the dishes, and then went to get her 
sewing. ‘You needn't do that to-day," said her 
aunt. ‘Go and bring me your school dress,—I 
think maybe it would look better a little mite 
shorter,—and then go out in the shed and look in 
the basket by the woodpile.”” 

Hester Ann brought the dress, and then ran 
out to the shed. It was so long before she came 










“1 wish you would.” 


“My thankful list is larger, as you said it would | in that Aunt Miriam went to look for her. She 


was sitting on the woodpile with a white kitten 
in her arms and a look of absolute content on! 
her little round face. In spite of herself, Aunt’ 
Miriam felt a pang of jealousy when she saw | 
that expression; in the two years she had never | 
seen it before, and—a white kitten could bring it! | 

“O Aunt Miriam!"’ said Hester Ann. : 

“Well, why don’t you bring it in? I was | 
waiting for you.” si 

“Bring it in the house?’ cried Hester Ann. 

“T said so, didn’t I? And besides, I want to 
measure you for that skirt. What are you think- 
ing of, sitting on the woodpile in your best dress ? 
But never mind—I'm going to get you a new one 
Maybe I'll get you red.” 
That night, after the lamp was lighted, Hester 
nn sat on a low stool by the fire, with the kitten 
asleep in her lap. Aunt Miriam was in the 
shadow. Hester Ann started when she heard 


; her voice. 


“Hester,” she said, “I've been kind of hard 


gate and down the street. She could not under- | 


No, it’s only for you | 


short braids, because she conld catch the gleam | 
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| and cold; it's been so long that I’d most forgotten 
what girls like, but I always loved you. Do you 

| think you could learn to love me?” 

liester Ann jumped from her seat, dropping 
‘the kitten in her eagerness, and threw her arms 
around her aunt's neck. 

“QO Aunt Miriam, I always did," she said, 
| “only you were 60 handsome and so—so tall— 
: and I was always bothering. If you will only let 
. me kiss you good night, as—mamma did!"" 

Aunt Miriam stroked the smooth brown head 
awkwardly. “I wish you would,” she said. 
Hester Ann slipped down and picked up the 
kitten. 
| “I think we're such a beautiful family," she 
| said, contentedly. “I didn't know Thanksgivings 
| could be so nice, Aunt Miriam.” 


| Doxotuy E. NELson. 


o- 


AS GOOD AS TURKEY. 


' Thanksgiving at Jacob Beanett's. — What the November 
Woods Yielded. 


. 
, ‘Why, mother, if to-morrow aint Thanks- 
| givin said Jacob Bennett, broaching the subject 
|as if it had just occurred to him, though one 
| might have known by the troubled expression of 
his kindly face and the furtive glances cast upon 
his companions that it had for some time been 
under silent consideration. 

He was putting the finishing touches of keen- 
ness with a whetstone to an axe that he held on 
his knee, with the helve now under his left arm, 
now resting on the floor. 

Looking at Jacob with indifferent interest was 
a boy of fourteen years, who sat curved to a 
restful attitude with his feet on the round of the 
low, splint-bottomed chair, his elbows on his 
knees, his chin in his hand, thankful that the 
labor of turning the grindstone was accomplished. 
He awaited with resignation the beginning of the 
next task, the nature of which was indicated by 
the axe that leaned against his chair, waiting its 
turn on the whetstone. 

At one of the two windows which lighted the 
room, stooping a little, with her hands on its 
ledge, stood the middle-aged woman whom Jacob 
addressed. She was gazing out abstractedly on 
the November landscape, whose cheerlessness 
was half-disguised by the thin mask of the first 
snowfall. 

“Why, so ‘tis Thanksgivin', father!’ she 
exclaimed, her tone dissembling surprise more 
artfully than her face, which she did not yet 
venture to turn to him, for she knew that there were 
tears on her cheeks. She could not restrain them 
as she contrasted the ample fare of bygone 
Thanksgivings with the inevitable meagreness of 
this coming one. 

Since she and Jacob were married all their 
| Thanksgivings had been spent in the homely 
comfort of the ‘old place,"’ as they 
always called their late home on the 
hundred-acre farm. Almost a year ago 
they were forced to give it up, because 
Jacob had signed the notes of a specu- 
lating friend whose promising ventures 
had all at once miscarried. 

House, farm and stock went to pay 
another man’s debts, and Jacob was 
left penniless on the verge of old age, 
with a wife as old as he, an invalid 
daughter, and a son scarcely old enough 
to earn his own living. It did not con- 
sule him to know that Bently was as 
poor as himself, nor did he hope much 
in Bently’s assurance, as the speculator 
set forth with unabated faith in quest 
of fresh fields. 

“Never vou fear, Jacup, ol’ man; 
T'll fix things all right vet,”’ Bently had 
said. 

Jacob bore his changed fortune pa- 
tiently, and set himself to earn what 
he could by day labor for the support 
of his family. He was faithfully aided 
by his wife and their invalid daughter, 
who was cunning with her needle. More 








than by aught else he was cheered by 
the brave spirit with which his wife bore 
their misfortune, never offering him 


the cold consolation of ‘1 told you so. 

She covertly wiped her cheeks with 
the corner of her apron and turned 
from the window. 

“Yes, it sartainly is; an’ I haint got anythin’ 
ready for't—only some punkin-pies.”* 

“Wal,” said Jacob, ‘“punkin-pies is jest the 
thing for Thanksgivin’."" 

“Of course they be, but they kinder want some- 
thin’ to help ’em out, seem’s though," and she 
thoughtfally stroked her brow with thumb and 
fingers. ‘‘An’ we haint got a thing pervided, 
only pork an’ potatoes.”” 

«“An’ onions,” Jacob suggested. 

“Why,” said the daughter, lifting her pale. 
patient face, lighted with a smile, from her sewing, 
“with pork fried as mother fries it, an’ such 
potatoes as we've got, an’ onions an’ punkin-pies, 
I do’ know what better anybody need ask for. 1 
wish everybody had as good a Thanks; ", an" 
I'm sure we can be thankful with it an’ for it.” 

“You're always thankful,”’ said her mother. 
“Thankful by name an’ thankful by nature. We 
named you well.”” 

“I'd deserve it more if I c’d make these gathers 
look somehow,"* and she rocked back in her 
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easy chair and held her work at arm’s length to| brown, outstretched twig, every tiny, close-| winter's nap into which he had just fallen, pro- 


examine it critically. 

“Le” me see,’”’ and ber mother took the work in 
her strong hands. “It looks nice an’ even’s if 
you'd counted every thread. I call it hahnsome, 
an’ right as a trivet. But speakin’ o’ Thanks- 
givin’, it kinder seem’s though there'd ought to 
be somethin’ stuffed an’ baked for the meat 
victuals.” é 

“Why can't we have a turkey, same’s we used 


THE YOUTH’S 


wrapped bud, every ‘‘sprangly’’ bloom of witch- 
hazel had its coping and cap of pearl, gleaming | 
in sunlight or blue in shadow, and the ranks of ; 
corded wood were roofed with it. 

The new covering was already marked with the 
tracks of scampering squirrels, the broad pads of 
hares, the pronged print of the partridge’s devious 
course, the dainty seam of woodmice paths. 
Bearing straight onward among them went the 





“Why can't we 


to?” asked the boy, without changing his position 
or diverting his gaze from his father’s occupa- 
tion. 

“Turkeys costs money,’’ said his father, “when 
you don't raise ’em.”” 

“An’ that we haint done,’’ said the mother, 
“ner yet a chicken, which I'm glad we haint, for 
they'd scratched up the hull garden, it bein’ so close 
to the house. 
to eat. Still I wish’t we had one for Thanks- 
givin’. But we'll try to be thankful for what 
we've got, as Thankful says.” 

“An’ that's consid'able, compared to what 
some’s got,’ Jacob said. ‘We've got a good ruff 
over our heads, an’ me an* bub’s earnin’ money 
"nough to pay the rent on't for six months to 
come. We chop an’ put up our two cord a day. 
I tell you, bub’s gettin’ to be a master hand with 
his axe. An’ now ’at he’s got a chance to do 
chores for his board an’ go to school, he’s fixed 
complete for winter.” 

“An’ Square Bascom says I c’n come home 
every Sunday !’’ cried bub. 

“An’ I'm glad to get such lots of sewin’,”’ said 
Thankful. ‘I can earn a dollar every week." 

“An’ we’re all tol’able well ;’’ but looking over 
at his daughter, the father supplemented his 
remark with, ‘That is, we haint no wus.”" 

“‘An’ best of all is, we’ve got one ‘nother,”’ said 
his wife. 

“That's so, Mahaly !”’ he said, fervently. «Wal, 
my little fall chicken,’ addressing the boy as he 
arose and laid the whetstone on the crowded 
mantelpiece, “if mother’s got our dinner put up, 
we'll be off.” 


The tin dinner-pail was ready at hand, and: 


shouldering their axes, the father and son trudged 
across the fields, making a new brown path 
through the sprinkled whiteness. 

“I'm afraid father misses his old-fashioned 
Thanksgivin’ dinner turribly!’’ Mahala Bennett 
sighed, as she watched the figures lessening on 
the powdered fields, and the dun streak length- 
ening behind them. 

“No, he don't, mother,” Thankful protested, 
“only for you an’ me. I know by the looks of 
his face that was all he was thinkin’ of. When 
a body’s disappointed on their own account, 


they're apt to look cross; but father only looked | 


sorry, and tried not to show it.” 


“Well, if he don't mind it, we won't. But I 


did use to enj'y fixin’ things an’ havin’ our | 


friends come. Hey, ho, hum! It seems some- 
times as if our friends had gone with the tur- 
keys.”” 

“Oh no, mother. They give us work, an’ 
that's the best thing they could do for us. But if 


they all forsook us, we've got one ’nother, as you 7 


just said.”’ 

“So we have, dear heart; an’ whilst we have, 
we can't be thankful enough.” 

Mahala Bennett took her needles and two halls 
of yarn, one of blue, the other of white, and 


drawing a chair near her daughter's, began | 


“setting up’’ a striped mitten. 

“I'm thankful there's some folks sensible 
enough to 'preciate good ol'-fashioned yarn 
mittens,’ she remarked, as she looped the 
doubled blue yarn on a needle with her finger. 
“Miller, down to the Holler, says he c’n sell all 
Ic’'n knit for a month, an‘ three pair a week aint 
No great stent.” 

The bracing air, tempered by unclouded sun- 
light, stirred the blood of the man and boy alike 
with healthful vigor as they trudged across the 
fields and entered the woods. There shadows 
laced the forest floor with intricate patterns of 
blue where the snow lay inch deep on the fallen 
leaves, and with patches of deeper dun beneath 
the sheltering tents of the hemlocks. Every 


A garden’s wuth more’n chickens | 


have a TurkeyP” 


sharply defined footprints of a fox, as if he had | 
been impelled by a more definite purpose than the 
other woodfolk. ! 

Birds gave audible proof that they were astir 
and alert now. A party of jays screamed in 
discordant unison, chickadees and nuthatches 
called and piped, a woodpecker hammered indus- | 
triously for his hard-earned breakfast, a partridge | 
went booming away like a gray rocket with a 
trail of snow cloud sinking softly and silently 
behind his noisy course, a red squirrel jeered at 
the two intruders, and sent down upon them a 
sudden but brief snow shower from the hemlock 
branch on which he scampered. 

The boy's ears and eyes were alert for all 
sounds and sights. Before he delivered the first | 
axe-stroke upon the boll of a great basswood his | 
attention was attracted by a strange track that 
ended at its foot. 

“O father!” hecried. ‘What kind of a track's 
this? It looks just like a little teenty-tawnty | 
boy’s bare foot.”” | 

Jacob came around from the other side and 
after a brief inspection, followed by a careful 
look up the tree, answered : 


| We'll carry home some on ’em, an’ they'll go 





“Why, Ikey, it’s a coon, an’ he’s laid up for 
the winter in this here tree. See, it’s holler,” and 
he struck his axe-head smartly on the trunk, 
which gave forth a dull, hollow sound. 

“‘An’ there's the hole up there ‘at he went in. 
Now, we'll just have his pelt nailed up on the 
woodshed door. I shouldn’t wonder if it was 
pretty nigh prime, for it’s had three r’s to get so 
in.” 

“How do you mean, father ?"’ Isaac asked. 

“Why they say fur ’s good in ey’ry month 
that’s got an r in it but it aint, not in September 
nor scasely in October, an’ it begins to git 
faded in April, some kinds doe But now 
it’s most December, an’—an’ we'll just go for 
the feller, seein’ ’at we're goin’ to git down 
half a cord o’ wood at the same lick! Look 
out sharp at the hole when the tree comes 
down, for like’s not he'll cut an’ run. 
We'll fall it right in here 
where it’s all clear.” 

So saying he drove 
his axe to the eye in 
the soft wood, while 
Isaac with right good 
will delivered his less 
effective strokes on 
the other side. When 
| Jacob had driven his 
kerf a little beyond 
the decayed centre, 
and paved the ground 
about him with broad 
; chips almost as white 
as the snow, he heaved 
a restful sigh and 
went around to the 
other side. 

“Now, Ikey, you 
| just stan’ off out there, 
; an’ keep your eye on 
the hole, the minute the tree falls, an’ if he offers | 
| to come out ’fore I get there, whack him on the | 
head.” 

Jacob spat upon his hands and resumed his | 
chopping, expirating with each blow a gasping 
“hah” that seemed to double its force, and Isaac 





the first branches stretched abroad. | 

Now the great tree shivered at every stroke, | 
then tottered on its sapped foundations, and went 
down with an accelerated sweep and ao final 


| crashing boom. 





In the succeeding moment of silence, the rac- | 
coon, so suddenly awakened from the comfortable! ‘You mustn't look a gift hoss in the mouth, | Rains.” ‘Now fair weather if the 


COMPANION. 


truded his black and gray head from the hole, 
and barely dodging the blow that Isaac aimed at | 
him, came scrambling out with more specd than | 
his short legs would seem to warrant. A surer 
blow from the more deliberate hand of Jacob 
prevented his escape. 

With a shout of triumph at the unexpected | 
sight, Isaac lifted the limp form by the hind leg 
and heaved it across the fallen trank. 

“Sakes alive, father, he’s as heavy as a pig. 
You just heft him.” 

“Well, he is a good one. Fifteen pounds or 
upward," said Jacob, after careful and deliberate 
hand-weighing. ‘An’ just feel o' the fur! As 
thick as wool. I reckon his pelt'll fetch half a 
dollar, an’ you shall have it all. Now le's skin 
him ’fore he gets cold.” 

So, sitting astride the log, Isaac held the legs 
while his father ripped and carefully stripped the 
warm coat from its thick lining of fat. 

“It looks good enough to eat,’’ said the boy, 
when the skinned carcass was laid along the 
trunk. ‘Aint coons good to eat ?”” 

“Some folks does eat ’em, an’ allows they're as 
good as roast pig."’ 

“Say, father, why can't we have it for Thanks- 
givin’ ?”” 

The father shook bis head. 

“Sh, bub, your mother wouldn't touch it. 
She spleens agin all wild meat ever sence your 
Uncle Isaac blowed off his fingers bustin’ a gun 
a-shootin’ a pa'tridge. I don’t b’lieve she'd cook 
it, to say nothin’ of eatin’ of it.” 

“Jt looks just as good as a pig, an’ 1 don’t see 
why it aint,” persisted Isaac, with wistful eyes 
upon the game. Then, inspired by a naughty 
thought, he said, ‘Say, father, why can’t we tell 
mother it is a pig ?** 

“Sho, bub, that 'ould be lyin’,” said his father 
in mild reproof, speculatively regarding the 
raccoon and slowly whetting his knife upon his 
boot. Then he drew the carcass to him and 
began to dress it. Having neatly performed this, 
he cut off the feet and long, bony tail. 

“Bat,” he said at last, smiling quizzically on the 
boy, who curiously watched his movements, ‘I 
do’ know as we're obliged to tell a body exactly 
what it is. We'll carry it home an’ see. Now 
we'll go down to the brook an’ wash our hands, 
an’ then we’ll go to work.”” 

As Isaac dabbled in the clear, cold water, his 
wandering glances caught the gleam of scarlet far 
up the brook; and he presently returned from a 
tour of investigation with several clusters of 
bright, red berries. 

«“Cramb'ries,”” 
snags of ’em.”” 

“Good,’’ said his father. ‘They make just as 
good sass as low-bush cramberries, only seedier. 


he exclaimed, ‘and there's 


prime with our roast pig or four-legged turkey or 

whatever it is. An’ now le’s get to choppin’, for 

we've got to put up our two cord afore night."” 
This they accomplished, and at nightfall bore 



















“He's as heavy as a Pig.” 


homeward their forest trophy, over fields that a | 
day of sunshine had made brown again. } 
“There, mother, see what we fetched you,” 
cried Jacob, holding up his prize before his wife. 
“Where in the livin’ earth did you git that pig, 
Jacup? Itis a pig, aint it?’ she asked, scanning 


took his post, with eyes fixed on the trunk where | it with admiring eyes and poking its fat ribs with | could predict its future state with surp! 


@ cautious forefinger. 

“It was give to me, an’ you aint to ask no 
questions,” he answered. 

“How come they to skin it? 1 do’ know as 1 
ever see a pig skinned an’ the feet cut off, but it 
does look real nice.”” 
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Mahaly. Mebby they wanted the skin an’ dl} 
that's their way o° dressin’ ‘em. Just look oe 
cramberries bub's fetched. He found ‘em 1p 
woods; an’ aint they nice ones?” Whit y, 
attention of the mother and daughter was diver, 
to the birch-bark basket of berries, he, with Sie 
qualms of conscience, bore his prize to the a 
and then hastened out-of-doors to secrete the tei. 
tale peltry. 

As the next forenoon advanced, the little kite, 
was filled with a savory odor of baking Meal a: 
boiling onions that, whenever the door was operes, 
escaped abroad in appetizing whiffs that ma. 
Isaac's mouth water and often impelled him ;, 
forsake his outdoor pastime and ron in tong 
the progress of the feast’s preparation. 

The old clock never before ticked off the seen, 
so deliberately, and ite hands never lagged aliny 
their circular path so slowly as on this day. by 
at last the hour hand arrived at the figure tw, 
the minute hand again reached twelve, the ling, 
purring note of preparation sounded. As tie 
second hour was struck, the little family gathere; 
around the bountiful board, and waited wt, 
bowed heads while the father devoutly thankg 
the Giver of all blessings. 

“Now, mother, what part of the—ab—crityr 
will you try ?”’ Jacob asked, as he skilfully cara) 
the inviting roast. 

“A leetle of the brownest, please, Jacup, a 
not but a mite. I’ve been over it so much, J dost 
seem to hanker after it.’ 

No one but Jacob noticed that she tasted i: 
cautiously and experimentally. His fears wer 
soon relieved by seeing tbat her ‘appetite crx 
with what it fed upon, and were quite dispeila 
when she permitted him to help her again. 

When the dessert of pumpkin-pie was being 
served, Jacob beamed a complacent smile Upon 
his family and said : 

“Now ‘at we've eat our Thankagivin’ meat, I'n, 
goin’ to make bold to ask you one an’ all if: 
wa'n’t good 2" 

With one voice they assented. 

“An’ now, not to be desaitful, I'm s-goin' w 
tell you what you've been eatin’ of.” 

“You needn't tell me, Jacup,”” said his wife, 
shaking with laughter. ‘It was ’coon!" 

“How on airth did you know, Mahi : 

“Why, I s'mised at first you was a-foolin’, a" 
when I see a great long black and white hair ino 
the meat, I knew it wa’n’t no pig that it ever grovad 
on; and when I come to find the ring-tailed si: 
under a barrel in the woodshed, it was all plaic.” 

An’ you went right on an’ cooked it an’ ete! 
it just to please me an’ the children. Wal, ] ar 
for it, Mahaly Bennett, you be a good woman!’ 

She poured out a second cup of tea, cleared b- 
throat and began with hesitating words: 

“I kind of forgot—an’—kind of hated oz 
you what Mis’ Barker said yesterday, Jacy. 

He looked at her inquiringly, with a pred 
pumpkin-pie within an inch of his open momb. 

“Mis’ Bartlett's cousin "at has been out xe, 
they see Abram Bently; an’ the land be bought 
out there ten year ago for most nothin’ bss ri 
on account of a big town growin" up "long side uf 
it, ‘at it’s made him rich.” 

“You don’t say!"’ Jacob laid down his knife. 
“Well, I'm glad on‘t for his sake an’ for oom. 
He'll come back an’ pay up ev'ry cent be owes if 
he’s able.” 

“That's what she says he says he'll do; tt! 
shall believe it when I see it,” and she shook 
her head. “It’s hard paying for a dead hone.” 

“He'll do it, Mahaly,”’ said Jacob, loyal to bis 
absent friend. “He sartainly will, if he's abe. 
O Mahaly, it ‘most takes my breath away to think 
of livin’ at the ol’ place again. | cao finish mr 
dinner with a thankfuller heart just for the bore 
of it.” 

Hewas not disappointed ; and their next Thanks 
giving was in their old home. 

Row anv E. Rosixsos. 
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AN OLD ALMANAC. 


There is still in existence a copy of Clough’ 
“New England Almanack” for 1702. A part 
ita very long title is as follows: “Clongh, 1702. 
The New England Almanack for the year of oar 
Lord MDCCII. From the Creation, 5651. From 
the Discovery of America, 210. Being second 
after Leap Year, and of the Reign of our Gracious 
Lord King William the Third, the 14th year 

‘The almanac contains pages of memoranda 
written in an antiquated manner, sach a8: 

“2d June 1725. Voted yt a New Pomp 
prepared for ye use of ye kitchen, and sta New 
Well be dug and a Pump put into it at ye 
Southeast corner of ye yard to accommodate 
ye students in Stoughton and Massachusetts 
Colleges.” Bel 

“Voted yt ye Steward be desired to se ¥¢ “4 
hung for ye Clock to Strike on, and give a” : 
of ye charges thereof; and yt ye care of ae te 
be committed to him for ve year to keep it going 
and yt be have £4 for his services in keeping oe 
order.”” 

Mr. Clough was extremely weath 





revise, and 
ising 
accuracy. He tells his readers that perhaps 
fram the 15th to the 23d of January it will let 
Cold Weather if it “frese by the fire-side of 00 

Sunny side of a Fence at noon.” 


ith similar 

The month of April is filled with f it 
prognostications. “Perhaps wet westle 
Sun shines 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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«Windy or calm.” And in July he writes, “Jf | 
now the Weather do prove fair, People to Cam- 
bridge do repair.” 
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FIRESIDE COMFORT. 


We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the North wind roar 

In baffied rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat. 


— Whittier’s “ Snow Bound.” 
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go because he is beginning to earn wages, and we 
need the money. But little Amplias can go if 
you want him. He is seven and not overstrong, 
and might fetch up on the farm.” 

The first decision was prompt. 
want the sickly seven-year-old. 

Deborah was disappointed. She had found a 
use for her imagination, and had already pictured 
to herself an industrious girl seconding her in all 
the work of the house. 

Amplias, too, had bad his dream, and had 
gone up and down with the cultivator with a 


They did not 


: Vision of a stout boy hard at work over in the 


LITTLE AMPLIAS. | 


fe Arrives at the Farm.— What His Grandparents Thiak © 
of Him.—His Great Service. 


For some reason Deborah and Amplias Hicks 
did not occupy so high a position in their neigh- | 
bors’ estimation as in their own opinion they were | 
entitled to occupy. | 

What Vermont farmer was more thrifty, more 
saving, more careful than Amplias? Whose | 
stock in the neighborhood was so carefully | 
sheltered from the winter winds? Who had so | 
many water-tight little outbuildings for the pro- | 
tection of all that was theirs? Whose apples were ' 
better picked or lasted longer than theirs? Who: 





“You my Gran'per P” 


could show more maple sugar at sugar-time? 
Whose honsehold goods had lasted so long, or 
looked so well preserved, as those cared for by 
Deborah? Whose farm was kept in better shape 
or managed more profitably than theirs 

But their neighbors declared that Amplias wag} 
close; that Deborah was stingy; that they were 
hard to live with; that their one daughter, | 
Letitia, had married that good-for-nothing Charlie 
Cane simply to get away from the paternal roof. 

Gossip said that the two nephews who had 
lived with them had grown sour-looking in their 
service, and that, being weary of life, they had 
finally run away one night to 
where. Public sympathy had not 
Deborah and Amplias in the matter. 

Amplias thought he understood the reason. 
His neighbors were meanly jealous of his good 
fortune. Ill Inck that came to others never came 
to him; his hayricks did not burn, his cattle did 
not die mysteriously, his land did not refuse to | 
yield bountifully to his labor. And by contem- 
plating all these pleasing differences, Amplias 














nobody knew 


been with 


was able to bear up against the disapproval of 
his neighbors. 

So it happened that Amplias, with his bushy 
beard and low, 
after all his own remarks, and the tall, spare 
Deborah, to whom half-witted Theophilus Bangs 
always referred as ‘‘a perfect taper,’’ secluded 
themselves more and more in their old reddish- 
brown farmhouse set far back from the road. 
People said in varying tones that Deborah and 
Amplias were getting “unneighborly’ 
retirin’,”’ as well as ‘‘close and that-a-way.”” 

Their daughter Letitia had not done well in her 
marriage, and, though she lived in a town not a 
hundred miles away, Deborah and Amplias had 
not seen her since she left them. She had several 
children. Deborah and Amplias always spoke 
of them doubtfully, surmising that they probably 
had more of the characteristics of the shiftless 
Canes than of the thrifty Hickses. 

But the nephews were gone, and a boy to do 
chores, or a girl to take hold in the house, would 
not be unhandy. Beside those worldly calcula- 
tions, which seemed commendable to both, was a 
desire, unacknowledged by either, to do some- 
thing for their one child, Letitia. 

So after much pondering and change of mind, 
they sent a letter to Letitia, saving that they 
would take and do well by her oldest girl or her 
oldest boy. 





self-approving “Ho, ho, ho 


"and “very 








Hard work and disappointment had changed 
the pleasure-seeking Letitia of bygone days to 
something so calculating and sharp and unyield- 
ing that even Deborah and Amplias would have 
shrunk from such an exa: 














seration of themselves. 
The answer that reached the farmhouse 
short and decisive: 


“Mary can’t go because I need her. 


was 


John can't | 


next field, and he had pleased himself by planning 
to leave to that stout boy, in the distant future, 
his precious farm. 

Surely the sickly seven-year-old was out of the 
question ! 

But the more they thought of it, and the more 
Amplias became impressed with the fact that the 
child was named after him, the more they were 
inclined to alter their decision. 

“He couldn't do chores enough to earn his 
salt,” said Amplias, waveringly, halting in his 
hasty dinner. 

“He would fret for his brothers and sisters, 
little as that,"’ was the weak rejoinder. 

“He would take your time from your work, 
being sickly ?”’ questioningly. 

“He might grow strong up 
here. I wonder if he favors 
you.” 

“He might get up the cows, 
and fetch water to the field, 
and gather the cobs and such 
like. I done all such when 
not mor’n five.”” 

Gradually they came to the 
conclusion that little Amplias 
must come; but it took so 
long to do s0 that when Am- 
plias drove over to Bethel to 
meet the boy at the station 
he had to go ina sleigh. He 
knew that his grandson was 
only seven, yet when he saw 
the conductor take off a little 
scrap of a boy he never 
thought of the child being 
his property. The conductor 
spied him. 

“Here’s your boy he 
shouted. ‘Labelled for Am- 
plias Hicks, Stoneborough.”’ 
Amplias made some remark, 
but his +‘Ho, ho, hot” died 
in his throat as he looked 
down at the mite of a child 
gazing so gravely up into his face. 

“Yon my gran’per 2" asked the boy. 

“Yep, ’spect am,” and Amplias tried to laugh. 
But he couldn’t. He felt more awkward than 
ever before in his life. He had never been accus- 
tomed to noticing children, and he did not. know 
a child ever looked so—so little, so meditative, 
so wise. 
Amplias into a perspiration. 

“You little Amplias?’’ he asked, nervously ; 
“come, we must be getting home to Deborah 

He strode off toward the sleigh and the boy 
followed. Expecting in some v to find the be 
beside him, Amplias got into the sleigh, but there 
was a great gulf of deep snow between it and the 
platform where the little Amplias stood, gravely 
watching. 

“T got a bag,” he said, holding up a check in 
his little, bare, red hand. 

So Amplias had to get out and fetch the bag, and 
this time he lifted little Amplias into the sleigh. 
Something about the slight, trustful weight made 
his face turn scarlet. He looked down sideways 
at the boy and saw he was shivering. Then old 
Amplias tucked the robe around little Amplias 
with a curious sense of protecting somethi 

The boy did not seem to grow warm on that 
long, cold ride home. 
uncomplainingly, while Amp! 
in a most un-Hicks-like fashion. 

“Here, Deborah,” he said, carrying the boy 











lashed his horse 











in to his wife. ‘He's nigh about froze. Ginger 
him up or something.” 
Deborah had not expected anything so little as 


this. She held the child on her lap by the hot 
stove in the warm, comfortable kitchen. She took 
off his thin little overcoat, and his thin little 
scarf, and the poor little cap tied down over his 
ears. She took off his worn shoes and cottony 
clothes, and rubbed him hard, and turned him 
and baked him before the fire 

She washed him in hot water to warm him, 
and filled him with hot ginger tea, which he took 
obediently until the tears stood in his eyes. When 
she saw those patient tears something blurred her 
own eyes, and she saw more than one little boy 
uncomplainingly drinking his 
tea. 

She wrapped him in the heavy shawl which she 
had been warming, and held him in her lap— 
and cried. Ye , Deborah Hicks, who hadn't 





sealding ginger 





cried for ye ‘or she boasted that she wasn't 
the crying kind,—felt such a love and pity surge 
up in her heart for that bit of a boy—almost 


her own boy—that she cried as if her heart would 





break. 
1 at her reflectively. 


Little Amplias stare 
” he said finally, “I like to live 


“Don't er. 
here with you." 








She gave him a big hug and laid him like a 
bundle on the old soft lounge. She turned her 


The boy's great, solemn eyes threw | 





He just sat and shivered | 


hot biscuits in the oven, poked the sizzling slices 
of ham in the frying-pan, stirred the fried potatoes, 
poured boiling water into the teapot, and when 
old Amplias came stamping into the back shed 
from the dark, snowy world outside supper was 
smoking on the table. 

Little Amplias watched everything with hungry 
eyes. 

“Got him warmed up?” asked Amplias, as 
soon as he came in; ‘aint he the littlest thing you 
ever saw ?”” 

Deborali had @ suspicion that Amplias felt 
pretty much as she did. But perhaps his feeling 
would be gone by to-morrow, and she had 
already begun to wonder how she could 
get clothes for the boy. She and Amplias 
had virtuously and sternly resolved not to 
waste any money on him, and not to try 
to dress him “fashionable,’’ that is, not 
to buy him any clothes unless they were 
forced to do so. It seemed to Deborah 
now, that nothing could he good enough 
for that little boy. 

She had some flannel in the house and 
she meant to make him good warm under- 
clothes. But he would need stockings 
before she could possibly knit them, and 
shoes, too. 

She had never seen Amplias seem so 
interested in anything human as in that 
boy. He could hardly eat for looking at 
him. As for little Amplias, he devoured 
his ham and eggs and potatoes -and bis- 
cuits and drank his milk with a gusto that 
would have seemed an ill omen to Amplias ang 
Deborah the day before, but which they looked 
on now with the greatest satisfaction. 

Nothing was said, for the Hicks household was 
not a talkative one, until‘little Amplias looked up 
at his grandfather and philosophically remarked : 

“If 1 eat like this I'll soon be able to do all 
your work.” 

“I don’t want you doing no work,” was the 
gruff reply. ‘You're to play.” 

Deborah tried to look unconscious. Her hus- 
band was a very brave man to renounce his 
lifelong opinions so publicly! 

The next day Amplias declared that he must 
drive to Bethel to buy a strap, and he insisted 
on taking little Amplias with him. 

Deborah sewed her fastest while they were gone, 
scheming in the meanwhile about shoes and 
stockings. Her schemes, however, were vain, for 
when Amplias came home he broke in with: 

“There, Deborah, little Amplias must go warm! 
See the great bargains! I was always a master- 
hand at buying.” 

There was a thick cap, and a heavy overcoat, 
and a warm suit, and a pair of stout shoes, and 
a whole bundle of other things. Little Amplias 
strutted around with a grave joy in his philo- 
sophic eyes that was almost intoxicating to the 
unaccustomed givers 

On Sunday Amplias suggested that they should 
| drive to "Lympus to meeting to show off little 
Amplias and bis new clothes. It was a somewhat 
| novel proceeding, in view of their relations with 
their neighbors. 

A great many curious eyes were turned on 
them in that country church; and after meeting 
was over Amplias and Deborah were so anxious 
to exhibit their new possession that they were 
really cordial in their 
| demeanor and more 

conciliatory than for 
months past. 
“Lawsy,” said one 
| good woman, ‘‘Am- 
plias Hicks actually 
seems to set store by 
that child—and him 
such a sickly, puny, 
white-faced slip! I 
| didn’t know Amplias 
{would put up one 
minute with anything 
|that couldn’t work! 
Good land! it would 
make me jump out of 
my skin to have them 
great, 
staring at me the way 
they do at Amplias.”” 

Deborah and Am- 
plias had declared to 
each other resolutely 
that Letitia should 
“lie in the bed she 
had made,” and that 
she need 








solemn eyes 


not expect 
help from them after 





seemed to some, perhaps, but there was something 
in it that made Deborah think for many a day of 
the little Letty of years ago, and made Amplias 
wish he had also sent some maple sugar and a 
few beets and cabbages, and even a little money. 

Little Amplias became the most important 
member of the Hicks household. He began to 
fill out his clothes better, and wasn’t quite so 
| “peaked.” As time passed he was even guilty of 
| laughing in a solemn way quite frequently, and 
he dogged his grandfather's footsteps from shed 
;to shed, and sniffed his grandmother's good 
; cooking with his appreciative little nose, to the 





A Box for Letitia. 


[increasing satisfaction of them both. He slept 
in a little trandle-bed, not in the attic-room 
prepared for him before his arrival, and was 
tucked in warmly and safely several times a 
night without a thought being given by the tucker 
| to the trouble he made. 

Then came the accident. Little Amplias was 
very ambitious to help his grandfather, and had 
grown to be very useful in his willing way. He 
was manful and always confident of his ability to 
be of assistance in everything. Amplias would 
laugh and slap his knees and ‘Ho, ho, ho!" at 
night as he told Deborah what little Amplias had 
said or done. 

f But one day the hoy was trying to open the 

heavy stockyard gate for his grandfather, when 
the wind took it out of his weak grasp. It 
knocked him down, and the weight slipped and 
struck him. 

Amplias did not think that his grandson was 
much hurt until he picked up the little, pale, still 
child, and finding he did not move or seem to 
breathe, carried him—oh! so gently—to the house, 
wondering dully that the boy could be so light 
and little. Then he drove furiously for the doctor, 
while Deborah worked with a heavy heart over 
the moaning baby. 

That was an awful we The ‘Ho, ho, ho!"" 
died all away from Ampl The cattle looked at 
him in a dazed fashion—they didn’t know their 
strange master. He was too restless to stay in 
the house, and too restless to stay out of it. He 
hated the doctor. What business had the doctor 
to say, as he did, that little Amplias would be a 
cripple as long as he lived, and would not live 
long at best? that he could not have lived long, 
in any case, for he had no constitution? Why, 
he was going to leave little Amplias the farm! 
“Money's nothing, 
Deborah!"’ he said, 
desperately. “I’m go 
ing to have a Boston 
doctor if it takes the 
farm |"" 

And he did; but it 
was a bitter disap- 
pointment to him. The 
verdict was the same. 
The child would never 
be anything but a 
cripple, and there 
wasn't one chance in 
a thousand that he 
would live through 
his fourteenth year. 

Then toys came in- 
to that house,—there 
had never been such 
athing as a toy in it 

















before,—and a music- 
box, and many things 
that Deborah and 
Amplias had scorned 
in the good old days. 

Deborah got slips 
of flowers from her 
neighbors, and wasted 


casting in her lot her valuable — time 
with shiftless Charlie Little Amplias is hurt. over a window full 
Cane. But in some of bright, blooming 


way, after little Amplias came they began to 
talk about sending Letitia a bit of a box. 

That box grew and grew until it turned into a 
barrel of potatoes, a barrel of apples, a barrel of 
comforts and other things made by Deborah's 
industrious, hard-worked fingers, and a barrel of 
flour from their own wheat. With the freight 
paid,—though that was a tug,—they went to 
Letitia, and the first warm, loving thoughts she 
had ever had of her home since she left it, came 
to her when 
country-looking barrels. 


she stood before those homely, 


The bitterness of her reminiscences seemed to 
drop from her. After many an effort she wrote 


;a short note. Cold and unfeeling it would have 


plants. She and Amplias urged people to come 
to see them, for company pleased little Amplias; 
and the neighbors began to feel that they would 
meet their friends in a pleasant way in the evening 
in the Hicks living-room. 

Deborah, in her recently acquired sympathy 
with suffering, found time to make clothes for a 
waif of a baby; and Amplias began to know 





where his pocket-book was when other people 
were in need. 

They did not realize that they had changed, 
but other people were wide-awake to the fact. 

“The change that’s come over the Hickses on 
account of little Amplias is astonishin’.”” 

“The Lord visited them with a heavy hand, 
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out the loving-kindness of it is showed forth in 
their renewed hearts,” said the minister, gravely, 
and his listeners nodded in solemn assent. 

Even little Amplias heard remarks of that kind 
as he lay in his trundle.bed, and he pondered over 
them in his philosophic fashton. 

One night when Amplias thought the boy was 
asleep he broke out in bitter bewailing of the 
accident to Deborah. 

His life is ruined—the wick is all to be burned 
out in seven year. Doctor said to-night, out to the 
road gate, that little Amplias {8 jes’ gettin’ weaker 
and weaker, and that the chances are he’ll drop 
asleep some of these days and never wake up 
again—and him gettin’ so strong and chipper 
before that gate acted so like a tarnation fool! 
Wisht I'd never had a gate on the farm! Deborah, 
we've never knowed what it was to live before 
little Amplias came. And just aa we're finding 
out, he’s to be taken from us 

“Its a judgment on us for our hard ways,” 

sobbed Deborah. “I've laid awake nights feeling 


it In my bones.” 

“What good fs it if we've got to lose him! 
Money, nor the farm, nor nothing, is nowhere 
compared to that little feller with me!” And 
Amplias groaned, with his head in his hands. 

Then came a clear, wise little voice from the 
trundle-bed: 

“You needn't to mind, gran’per and grammer. I 
think I Hke it better this-a-way. You needn’t to 
mind about me. It would be awful resting to fall 
leep and not wake up no more.” 

He paused. The old people lay still, waiting for 
the child’s voice in the dark. 

“And I guess that was a good gate,” went on the 
small philosopher, “for Theophilus Bangs told 
Sam Beech that Deborah and Amplias Hicks were 
sight Christilaner and wonderful nice people 
since little Amplias was hurt, and he guessed it 
was a good thing. And J’m awful glad if its'a 
xood thing, you’re so awful good to me. And 
don’t you mind any more.” 

So it happened that, long after a small white 
stone bearing the words “Little Amplias, Son of,” 
ete., “aged eight years and one month,” had been | 
put at the head of a tiny new mound in the grave 
yard, people in all the country round looked to 
Deborah and Amplias Hicks for sympathy in 
affliction and in time of trouble. 

Some there were who remembered the story, and 
occasionally told in reminiscent fashion how 
Deborah id Ampltas used to be “terrible hard 
and close, and thata.way, before little Amplias 
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THE MIRACULOUS BASKET. 


How an Old Indian Outwitted a Farmer, and the Farmer's 
Wife Outwitted tbe Indian. 


Among the early tales of the Mount Hope Lands 
is one that the old families of Swansea, Massachu 
setts, and of Warren and Bristol, Rhode Istand, | 
like to recall by their winter evening fires. The | 
region which goes to make these towns was once | 
known ag Pokanoket. It was the hunting and 
lishing ground of Massasoit, and of those unknown 
tribes that perished by the plague a few years 
before the coming of the Mayjlower. 

Winter in the carly Colonial pertod 1a reported to 
have had three “pinches” or “spells” of merciless 
weather, when rivers turned to crystal and land 
scapes to snow; when birds fled to the heart of the 
forests, and only the white owl came out of the 
woods 0’ nights “to see what he could see.” 

The first of these northern severities, with its 
trumpeting winds and drifting snows and steel-gray 
desolations, usually fell about Thanksgiving, the 
Pilgrims’ holiday. 

Fifty years-after the settlement of Plymouth 
apple orchards began to fill the dooryards with 
creamy blossoms and subtle odors in spring, and 
with fruitage, red, yellow, russet and green, in the 
fall. The early apple-trees grew to giants, and the 
Baltimore orioles adopted their high branches for 
their pouch nests, to which they came year after 
year. 

The Indian families that were left after Philip’s 
war liked to visit the farm cider-presses, and see 
the old horse going round at the end of a beam, 
turning the cogged wooden wheels that ground the 
apples. They delighted to see the apple cheese 
made, bound in straw, and placed under great 
woolen screws. Better than all, they liked to 
drink the sweet cider when the presses began to 
flow. 

One might have seen them in such places In their 
blankets on the blazing days of the Indian summer, 
when the “locusts” were singing their last melan- 
choly notes and the crickets were piping in the 
shade. 

In those days apples were free to all. The new 
cider was equally free, and Indians and idlers 
loved to sun themselves amid the social surround. 
ings of the bountiful cider-press. 

Old Quaker John Pettijohn, or “Friend Petti- 
john,” of the Mount Hope Lands, had a great 
estate overlooking Mount Hope and Narragansett 
Bays. An immense orchard stood back from the 
farmhouse, and in the orchard the good gray man, 
with stout legs and round, rosy face, had a cider. 
press. 

Friend Pettijohn’s house flowed with hospital. 
ities. His great heart went out to the remnant of 
the Indians, and he never denied the wandering 
families of the shattered tribes anything that they 
asked. 

“Treat ’em well, Ruth,” he said to his wife. 
“Thee treat ’em all well. They once owned the 
whole, and of a right the land belongs to them now. 
‘Give to him that asketh of thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee, turn not thou away.’ Thee 
trent ’em well, and remember thy own ble 

Ruth Pettijohn needed not the instruction, but 
she heeded it well. Her heart was ag bountiful as 
his. So the Indians never went away from her 
door without shelter, food, or some gift. They lay 
down In their blankets by the Quaker’s fires in 
winter, or slept in his great barns, and they were 
helped in summer from the best dishes on his long 
oak tables. 














| milking. 


| still burned. There were long faces when Mistress 


| basket on his arm. 
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of years to see the need of a moral reform, of 
which Ruth was the leader. 

It happened on this wise: The Indians began to 
love hard cider, as old cider was called, and they 
made a great drain upon his stored barrels in 
winter, The men and women would call at the 
back door on the frosty mornings, and say, “Mag, 
mug.” Then Mistress Ruth would send the hired 
men to draw a pitcher of cider for cach one to 
drink to his fll. 

But it came to be seen that hard cider made the 
Indians cross, quarrelsome and dangerous, and 
that their desire for it grew. Sometimes the honest 
Quaker would find two or three Indians waiting at 
the door for cider in the very early morning, before 
And the Indians had ceased to say, 
“Mug, mug.” Their call always became, “Old 
mug! Old mug!’ meaning bard cider and cider 
that would intoxicate. 

Mistress Pettijohn became convinced that it was | 
her duty to form a temperance society among her 
Indian visitors, and she began by preaching to 
them, with solemn “thees” and “thous,” of the sin; 
of being a slave to appetite. | 
She gathered her red visitors one Sunday morning | 
by the fire, and exhorted them with language from 
the Scriptures: “Know ye not that to whom ye 
yleld yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye 
are whom ye obey.” The Indians listened and 
were convinced, but their fever for “old mugs” 

















Ruth concluded her exhortation with the emphatic | 
declaration: 

“Tam thy friend. I will nurse thee in sickness, 
feed thee in hunger, and shelter thee in cold. But 
cursed ig he that putteth the bottle to his neighbor’s 
lips. Look at this hand. It has never led thy 
need, but as the Spirit moves me, may the Powers 
above wither it if it ever gives an ‘old mug’ to one 
of you again!” 

Friend Pettijohn was surprised that his good 
wife had been so resolutely moved by the Spirit. 
He was more astounded perhaps at the declaration 
that followed: 

“John Pettijohn, I have a message from the Lord 
for thee. Stop that cider-press! Let the apples 
rot, but never the souls of men 

“What, Ruth! But the vinegar! 
we do for vinegar?” 

“The world was good before vinegar was made, 
and would be better without it,” answered Ruth, 
with decision. 

Ruth would never handle a glass of cider from 
that hour; but Friend Pettijohn had received no 
such definite message as his wife, and he used 
sometimes to treat a thirsty Indian in husking- 
time, when she was not on her guard. 

There was one poor Indian, named Wormsley, 
who had become a hard cider drinker. In him 
the old cider produced intoxication, with great 
violence of temper, and was followed by an inordi 
nate thirst for more. He would come to Mistress 
Pettijohn’s door, and stand there by the hour with 
imploring eyes. 

The good woman would come to the door, and 
raising her rolling-pin or carving-knife over her 
head, say: 

“What does thee want, Wormsley 

“Old mug, for the last thne !* 

“No, Wormsley, I've had a message. Go away !” 

One antumn morning, not long before the Puritan 
festival, Friend Pettijohn found old Wormsley at 
the door very early in the morning. The Indian 
stood and stared. 











What should 


















“Well, Wormsley, Is thee here?” 
ndian thirsty—old mag.” 
<o, Wormsley.” 





“No, Worms! 





, White squaw say no. Not right, 
Wormsley ; all wrong. No, no! Thee must go.” 
“Old mug, for the Lord's sake! For the last 
time!” The Indian lingered piteously. 
Friend Pettijohn was a tender-hearted man. He 
looked back to his warm rooms, and saw the half 
naked Tudian standing there in the cold, with a 





“Come on Thanksgiving day, Wormsley, and I 
will fill your basket.” 

“With old mug?” The Indian's eyes glowed. 

The Quaker’s heart grew weak with pity, and a 
queer expression passed over his face. 

“Yes, Wormsiey, I will pour it into the basket. 
That is the place for it. Always bring a baxket 
when thee comes for cider. So it shall be like 
water poured upon the ground, never to be gath 





| Impatient. 


‘ hard to open it, for frost had settled in the edges. 


COMPANION. 


and sweet-apple puddings. 
Mistress Ruth rose early. It was to be a busy 
day. She opened her Bible, glanced at a text for 
silent meditation, and taking up the shovel, opened 
the oven. | 
Rap! rap! rap! came a knock at the door. 
“John, get up, and go to the door!” said his wife, | 
and the good Quaker rose. 
Rap! rap! rap! came the knock again, hard and 


I will look out of the 
She raised the 


“Wormeley, perhaps. 
window,” said Mistress Ruth. 
curtain and looked out. 

“0 John! John!” She drew back, and flung up 
her hands in distress. 

“What, Ruth?” 

“It's Wormsley with his basket for old cider.” 

“Well, he is welcome to all it will hold.” 

“It will hold gallons. Go out and see. Oh, thy | 
rash promise! Oh, that thee had had the sense of 
a woman! I never yet was caught in any snare of 
the adversary like that! John, thy upper story 1s 
empty. Hurry and see that basket.” 

Friend Pettijohn went to the door and pulled 


“Everything sticks this morning. It is cold,” 


| care and pleasure of the grown-ups to pros; 





said the good Quaker ag he went out to behold the 
Indian’s basket. There stood Wormeley. 
He had his basket on his arm. 

“Same basket,” said the Indian, 
beaming face. 

“Wha.-a.at!” cried the Quaker. 

“Old mug. Fill basket. Same basket; me 
dip him. Water sticks. John promise—fill 
him!” 

“Let me look at it,” said the bewildered 
Quaker. 

Wormsley handed him the basket. How 
beautiful it shone in the sunlight! It was a 
basket of crystal. It would hold water or 
cider, or any liquid. 

Wormeley had dipped it again and again 
jin a half-frozen stream, and after each 
immersion had left it to freeze. All its chinks 
were filled in and frozen as solid as glass; and the 
coat was thick enough so that the liquor would 
not goon melt a hole through It. 

The Quaker looked at his wife, who stood holding 
a fire-shovel high in air. A shrewd look came into 
| her face. 


with 


down by the fire. Thee come in, and hear the 
kettles sing!” 

The Indian entered. 
his blanket, and would not give it up. 
chair in a dark, cold corner of the great room. 

“Thee sit up to the fire, Wormsley, and hear the 
| kettle sing on Thanksgiving day.” 

“Indian cold.” 
it up to the fire, then.” 
“Old mug make him warm.” 


He held the basket close to 





than the fire of his lively anticipations. His ice- 
basket, in which the miracle had been performed, 
was close beside him in the cold corner. 

“Get up, Wormsley, and come to the fire,” said 
Mistress Ruth, resolutely. 

The Indian arose reluctantly. 

“Come to the fire, and hear the kettles sing of 
Thanksgiving, Wormeley.” 

He obeyed. 
chair close to the fire. He had left the ice basket 
in the corner of the room. 

Ruth piled the fire with walnut logs and split 
wood. When the fire began to roar, she bronght 
the ice-basket out of the dark, cold corner, and set 
it down beside him. Wormsley looked at it doubt 
fully. 

“Told heap!” he said. “Put in cider now 

“Pll put In victuals,” said Mistress Ruth. “Heap 
victuals. Hear the kettles sing, Wormsley.” 

Ruth punched the fire again. The Indian cast a 
woeful look at the Ice-basket, and covered it with 
| his blanket. 

Soon the hardwood fire caused the kettles to run 
over, and the cat and dog to seek the cool corner of 
jthe room, But the Indian's code of etiquette did 
not permit Wormsley to move fromm the seat allotted 
him. 

Despite the covering, the ice basket, that had been 
xo carefully prepared for “old mug,” was specdily 
reduced to a temperance-basket—no vehicle for 
any potation. 

“There, Wormsley, thee can have all the old mug 

















ered up.” 
you give old mug In basket? Good!” 

yes, Wormeley, all the cider thy basket will 
hold, and better things, too. Give me thy basket 
now. I will Gill it with victuals. Then thee must 
go. White equaw ts right, Wormsley. She had 
message. Thee can’t have any more cider than a 
basket will carry.” 

Friend Pettijohn took the basket from the 
Indlan’s arm, filled it with food, and returned it, 
repeating, “Worsley, go.” 

“Thanksgiving day I come. 
for old mug.” 

There was a twinkle in his eye. The Quaker 
saw It. Ruth saw it, too, from the window. As her 
husband came in she sald: 

“Jobn, what has thee promised him?” 

“Only to fill his basket with cider on Thanks. 
givingday. But an Indian basket don’t hold cider. 
Tell all run out.” 

“What made him look so happy? There’s some. 
thing wrong in thy promise, John.” © 

She ran to the door, flung it open and called: 

“Wormsley, Wormsley, come back! Come back! 
What basket is thee going to bring us on Thanks- 
giving day?” 

“Same basket—same one.” 

“That's right, Wormsley. Thee must bring that 
same basket and no other. Thee understands?” 

“Me understand. John fill it with old mug, for 
the last time. Me understand.” Then he hastened 
away. 

Thanksgiving day fell gray and cold. The trees 
giimmered with frost. The streams were bridged 
| with Ice, and the northern air cut keenly the faces 
of the choremen as they went to the barns and 
cattle-sheds. 

The preparations for Thank=giving In the thrifty 
Quaker home had been as liberal as usual. The 









Bring the basket 








But Friend Pettijohn’s eyes began after a period 


great ovens were full of brown bread, roast apples, 


oe 


that the basket will hold now,” said Mistress Ruth. 





How the Reindeer Team appears 


| She lfted up the basket from under the oily 
‘blanket, and looked through it as the last drops of 
| the melted ice fell upon the floor. 

| “Ugh.” said the Indian, lifting his black eye 
\ 





“ugh! agh! CoH! He saw that he was beaten; | very realistic both to sight and sound. 


and when Ruth said, “Shall T-fll it instead with 
God’s food of Thanksgivin; he nodded assent. 
She filled the basket from the oven, and gave it 





back to the Indian, who received it sadly. The | spread to deaden the sound of the roll 
odor of the steaming food cheered him somewhat | 
after a time, and he went away grateful, but not as | boys ought to appear. 


grateful as he would have been for the expected 
“old mug.” 


| 
' Bristol and Warren are beautiful still, but the cider. 





presses long ago went to the bats, and the last Indian | 


family has disappeared. The old tales live on In 


“Wormeley,” she said, “thee come in, and sit! 


He took a! 


But he refused to be warmed by anything else | 


Ruth followed him, and set him a} 


‘ threadloop holding them in place. 
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roast game and beef, pies, gingerbread, and Indian | many forms, and are annually made the Hc. 


of lively imaginations in picturing the chang, 
times and vanished scenes of the old New Exe, 


Thankegivings. HEZEKIAN BUTTERWox, 
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CHRISTMAS EVE NOVELTES, 


A Snowball-Tree, Snow-Drifts, and Sasta Class; 5, 
“  derful Reiadeer Team. 


The Mlusions of Christmas-tide captivate 3 
charm people of all sizes and ages; and it). 








little ones with the happiest kind of a Christin: 

A pretty idea for a Christmas eve fesiral ,, 
snowball-tree, banked with glistening 
Add to this the happy surprise of a bi 
Santa Claus, with a monstrous pack on his in; 
arriving in hot haste, his sleigh loaded to ite s+, 
top with boxes and bundles of gifts for the «: 
dren. 7 

Then to have this wonderful éleigh draw: 
team of prancing, stamping, bell-jingling rein: 
ig an illusion that not only delights young child, 
but gives almost equal pleasure to those who bis. 
long since “put away childish things.” 





b 
a 








How the “Reindeer” Is made up, 


A handsome, symmetrical tree is chosen, a4 
set after the conventional Christmas-tree faxhicr, 
Then instead of the usual decorations—fesuit 
of popped corn and cranberries, gold, silver av: 
tinsel ornaments,—let the tree be filled with spar: 
ling snowballs, if possible so real in shape and « + 
as to make ft seem that Jack Frost and his sprites 
have been having a genuine snowball frolic. 

The snowballs are really bonbon boxes, coven! 
with cotton wool, and are fashioned thus. (ib 
shaped paper boxes two and a half inches qu 
are filled with small candies, such as are uel ip 
bonbonniéres, 

Wrap about them white cotton wool which bh: 








j been picked loose until it Is as light as rear 


fallen snow. Make the balls round, and tie thes 
rather snugly with fine white cotton thread, 

With a darning or crochet needle pull the eta 
lightly from underneath the string to hide it: 
sight, also to give a fluffy appearance to th 
then roll it lightly upon a clean camtboart «+ 
which frost dust (powdered isinglass) ba le: 
sprinkled. 

Sometimes a hole fs cut tp the top of the beaha 

box, and in covering and winding, the cotteayi:t 
loose above it, so that the children may “putt 
thumb and pull out a plum” without disturbiagt 
shape of the pretty snowball. 
* When the tree is ready the snowballs are 2. 
tered from topmost to lowest branches, «hie 
Small gift 
and pretty, bright-colored scarfs mag also be hung 
upon the boughs. 

Snowhanks at least four feet high may ve oo 
structed at the rear of the tree thus: Place alive 
of settees or chairs to fill the entire width of the 
platforin. Throw over them enough clean, nbite 
cotton cloth to cover them well, then wrinkle a1 
fashion it into the shape of snowbanks. Pin ligk't 
plenty of fluffy white cotton wool upon the rth 
then sprinkle the whole liberally with powder! 
isinglass. 

This will give the perfect appearance of & s00"- 
bank, which ts to serve the double purpox of 
forming a pretty winter background for the tre. 
and to hide the legs of the boys who are to serve 3 
reindeer and to cover the wheels upon whit 
Santa’s sledge 1s to run across the platform. 

In large towns and elties reindeer masks may! 
hired, but as a rule It 1s necessary to make them. 
Bend common bonnet wire into the shape of 3 













la 





| The orchards on Mount Hope lands near old | woollen garments with moceasins and 


reindeer head, making it large enough to slip over 
the head of a toy 
ten years old. 

Cover it with 
fawn-colored fan 
nel, making eye 
nostrils and imouth 
sufficiently large 
for the boy to #¢ 
and breathe, Now 
mark the feature 
Hines with ink, 40! 
cover the antler 
which may te 
shaped with wire 
with darker 3” 
bric. 

Fashion six oF 
eight hoods 
will cover & 1S 
to the shoulders; 
then make a prt! 
ty bridle of rel 
ea, and sew oper 





flannel bands and black rosett which 
the shoulder of the boys’ coats rings throug ™ 
the driving reins must pass. Six or cight eam 
harnessed with sleigh-bells make reindeer | 





large offre 
and back, 
should Pe 


Santa Claus’s sleigh, which may be® 
chair with a skin robe covering the seat 


is set upon wheels or a truck. A carpet 
jers 





inert 

Only the heads and shoulders of te rr, 
The sleigh is Joade’ ae 

boxes and bundles which are brought iM) 
5 furs, and hen! 

and girls dressed grotesquely In fo MM, 
tthe (iat 


foot-wear, ostensibly the children 0} 
‘amily helping their papa in his work. ii 
From these packages and boxes Santa Cavs 





takes 
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out presents for all. After the distribution of the 
gifts the snowbulls are given to the children. This 
kind of a tree is very pretty for a bonbon party at 
any season of the year. Mrs. A. G. LEwIs. 


ee 
THANKSGIVING BOUNTY. 


Oh favors every year made new! 

Oh gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fullness shames our discontent. 


Setected. — Whitier, 
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THANKSGIVING GUESTS AT CIRCLE-DOT. 


Brad's Attempt to “Gestle” a Bronco.—He Provides a 
Dinaer for the Boys, Whe Come Too Late to the Feast. 





Some scattered sod buildings and a sod corral 
pitched on a trecless bank constituted the lone 
Circle.Dot horse-camp on the Rickaree. There the 
sun in summer blazed flercely, and through other 
seasons the wind made ceaseless assaults. But the 
weather was well warded off by the sod structures, 


walls, without other opening than a door in one 
gable end. 

Each heavy door, stanch in its deep casing, had 
its rough surface further roughened by innumer- 
able circle-dots burned into the wood with a small 
branding iron. 

The corral itself, with {ts circling wall and Its 
snubbing-post in the centre, was another circle-dot 
branded on the wild spot, marking its subjugation 
by the Circle-Dot outfit. 

Subjugation, indeed, went on daily in the circular 
corral, where the prisoned range horses raced 
round and round in unavailing attempts to escape 
the dreaded rope. The Circle-Dot outfit numbered 
some twenty veteran riders. Even Bradley, the 
youngest of them, had passed a good part of his 
twenty years in the saddle. 

He was the “breaker’—a dangerous oflice, 
requiring the dashing courage and supple body of 
youth. “Brad” had also a supremacy of spirit 
which so raised him above the rest that the fore. 
man held him as one with himself. 

By the corral gateway the boys had gathered one 
morning to sce Brad mount a tough range mare, 
whose vicious origin was betrayed by the Spanish 
“character” brands scarred on her blue roan hip 
and thigh. 

Brad’s fifty-pound saddle completely covered 
her short-coupled back as she stood humped up, 
with all four feet planted close together. Blinded 
by a broad band drawn down securely over her 
eyes, she dared not run, but her nervous jaws 
incessantly champed a bloody foam from the 

Spanish bit. : 
Throw the steel to her, Brad, the minute you 
hit the saddle,” cautioned the foreman. “Don't 
«ive her no show to throw herself. 

Taking the check-plece of the bridle in his left 
hand, Brad drew her head around on her shoulder. 
His right hand gripped the saddle-horn, his left foot 
was thrust to the high heel of his boot in the stir- 
1up, and with the sure and easy movement of a bird 
lighting on a yielding bough, he sat in the saddle. 

Leaning forward, he reached out and drew up 
the blind. What followed may be given in the 
foreman’s own words: 

“Well, she jes’ bucked an’ bawled an’ twisted 
herself over half an acre of prairie for an hour, an’ 
throwed herself twicet, an’ Brad stayed right with 
her till she pitched over on her head, an’ broke her 
own nake an’ one er Brad’s legs jes’ above the fet- 
lock j'int.” ~ 

Then, lying for weeks on his bunk, waiting for 
the bone to knit, Brad fell to quirt-plaiting for 
occupation. Each of his dozen spurred and noisy 
nurses was provided with a quirt adorned with 
horsehair tassels and intricate Spanish knote, 
which his fingers alone knew the trick of tying, 
when at last Brad was pernitted to try his weight | 
on his leg. It bore him, for his body had shrunk | 
as a wild horse picketed by the foot shrinks and | 
loses the fire of his eye. Brad’s eyes, too, were 
gentled. Hig long hair, that had tangled on his 
pillow like witches’ stirrups, had been “roached” | 
off by “the boys,” and he was in a measure 
subjugated. 

It was late in November when the last of his 
attendants, not sorry to join the outfit gathering | 
horses down on the Republican, rode away. Brad, 
just able to hobble from his bunk to the cook-house, 
was left alone. 

He sat in the cook-house one evening at his 
solitary supper. A tallow candle stuck in a potato 
at his plate flared dimly down the great pine board 
whose tins were often laid for twenty riders. 

Brad took upa late weekly paper mechanically. 
On the first page were some headlines that meant 
much to a plainsman’s eye: “Another Indian | 














Scare.—Cheyennes Driving off Stock on the Repub. 
lican.” But from repeated reading they had lost 
their first startling effect, and gave Brad only the! 
pleasurable thought that the Indlan scare might 
hasten the return of the Circle-Dot outfit. His eves | 
passed to a column where, unnoticed before, were 
a few paragraphs headed, “Thanksgtving Procia 










































mation.” 

“Thanksgivin’ ina hoss-camp!” Brad ejaculated, 
with a horse-1 Then, as if the idea had 
pleased him, he laughed in a minor key 

“The boys hey been a-tendin’ on me a long time 
—a long time,” he said to himself. “The boys was 
mighty. good.” He thought of the evidences in the 
adjoining store-room,—the humps and hams of 
buffalo; the saddles of antelope and white-tail 

the braces of wild geese, ducks and prairie 
chicken,—all lavishly provided for him alone 
lowed I had to eat lots 0’ wil’ meat to 
sorter brace me up,” he mutter u little shame 
faced as he glanced at his plate, where the rem 
nant of a slapjack and the rind of a slice of “salt 
hogs” told of a Spartan supper. 

That’s the sort of grub the boys is gittin’ now,’ 
Brad went on in apology to himself. “An’ it’s 
good enough fur me—I’m mighty glad all them 
things they put in thar aint teched yit. Ef I don’t 
jes’ cook up the who boodle an’ build a pie or 
two extry, in case they fetch up here by Thanks 
givin’ n’ that’s the day after to-morrer 
‘eordin’ to the almanic!” 

All the next day, far into the night, and again on 





| 


| fire and chuckled as he thought of the surprise of 
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the following morning of Thanksgiving day the 
cook-house steamed, and Brad sweated over the 


the boys. 
By this time he had bat one thought—he desired 
itso much that he had come to be sure of it: the 


| return of the boys in time for his feast, his thank- 
| offering to them. 
| day—Brad thought of that part also, as he mut. 
| tered, “Mighty lucky it wa'n’t my own nake ’stid 


As for other thanksgiving on the 


that there ol’ blue roan’s!”” 

Brad’s faith in the coming of “the boys” certainly 
had no reasonable foundation. Yet he reiterated 
to himself, “They is bound to git in. Ef they 


| wa’n’t comin’ their ownselves, them blame Chey- 


ennes er sump’n’ else’d fetch ’em along on time.” 

Noon came; the table was laid for twenty riders, 
and w welcome them a mighty odor of roasted 
flesh and fowl rushed from the open cook-house 
door out on the prairie. 


All was in readiness. Nothing was left for him 


‘to do but quietly walt. But from house to creek 
| and back again, and then to thecorra! Brad hobbled 
| and halted and looked and looked in vain. 

each with its heavy projecting dirt roof and thick | 


Along the back of the corral, and-almost touching 






Arrival of unwelcome Guests. 


it, the winter’s supply of hay was stacked; and up | 
the long ladder against one of the high stacks Brad 
slowly and painfully climbed, the better to scan 
the plain. 

The Thanksgiving days of Brad’s boyhood had 
heen under gray Eastern skies. Now his eyes 
noted a wind-cloud In the west, but its whiteness 
only made the sky more sapphire yet, and through | 
its fllmy intervention the sunlight filtered only the 
more yellow on its yellow plain. 

Not all the glory of the sun could gild to any 
homelikeness the sod bulldings of the horse camp. 
Brad felt their loneliness penetrate his heart. 

Then his faith in the boys’ coming was freshened | 
by the appearance of a tiny cloud of dust on the | 
horizon away beyond where the Rickaree lost itself 
in the sands on its way to the Republican. Brad’s 
heart was in his eyes as he watched it come creep- 
ing, creeping. 

Now it rolled and swelled; and now, coming on 
with whirlwind speed, it took shape on either side 
in rounded puffs that rose and broke and were ever | 
renewed, Noting this, the bronco-breaker threw | 
both hands exultingly above his head and cried, | 
“The Caballada /”—for the herd was coming straight 


centre in which he lay, effectually hid him from 
the Indians standing almost directly below him. 
Neither could he see them without lifting his head. 
But from his high place he could overlook the 
buildings beyond; and as a shout came from that 
direction, he cautiously peered out through the 
spears of hay. 


dismounted, stood calling, and waved his hand 
| toward the corral. 
the Indian saw him, and he instinctively reached 
for the six-shooter in his belt. 

His apprehension, however, quickly changed to 
indignation as he noticed that the fellow was 
flourishing in his hand a fat roast goose which Brad 
had taken particular pains to brown to a shade. 
The Indian called vociferously to his companions. 

A shout in response came from below Brad, and 
he heard the sounds of moving horsemen. As they 


cook-house he counted five other Cheyennes. 

From the stack Brad could see the grin on the 
face of the Indian there as he pointed within when 
the others rode up. Then there were laughs, cries 
of pleased surprise and distinctly audible snifing 
of the gratifying odor 
from the open door. 
Five savage riders dis- 
mounted and vanished 
in the cook - house, 
leaving the man of the 
goose to guard their 
ponies. 

The sight, and above 
all, the sounds of their 
feast made Brad’s soul 
rage within him. Nor 
was it at all quieted 
when, now that the In- 
dians about the corral 
were gone, he looked 
over in it and saw that 
they had rounded up 





every Cirele-Dot horse | 


on the range. 
For an instant only 
in looking in the cor- 


eyes from the Indian 
watching over the po- 
nies, but the man had 





ment. Brad surmised 
that, seeing no sign of 


had joined his fellows 
at the feast within. 
After stufling them. 
selves they would, he 
well knew, search for the maker of 


that feast, with other intent than 
thanksgiving. It was useless for him 
toliethere. Where should he conceal 


hi f securel Somewhere he 
must go, and that quickly. 

Brad slipped to the ladder, clasped 
either long side-piece with a knee and 
arm, and began to slide down. But as 
urted his eyes swept over the corral 
and saw every horse init looking up to 
him. ‘Their eyes, staring and glassy, 
seemed to appeal to him for succor 
plainer than any speech. 

Swiftly down he slid, and the corral 
|, rising up, hid the horses from his 
But as he struck the ground on 

his sound leg he had no further thought 
of seeking a hiding-place for himself. 

He pped to one side of the stack 

aud boldly surveyed the cook - house. 
Not an Indian was in sight. The six 
ponies, with heads down and reatas trail- 
ing, stood motlonless before the door. 

“I reckon I'll jes’ mosey up to that 
door, seein’s they’re all so busy with that grub 
inside,” Brad’s thought ran on. “Jl jerk the door 
to, an’ hiteh the chain over the steeple—an’ I’ve got 
’em corralled!”” 

His quick movement gave no indication of the 
pain it cost him—indeed he hardly felt the pain, as 
he stole to the back of the building, slipped along 
the wall and gained the corner near the door. 

All his senses were on a strain, and he felt rather 
than heard a moccasined foot inside step for the 
door. Forgetting then all about his lame leg, Brad 
made a rush for it, his six-shooter cocked in his 
hand. 

On the threshold he encountered the guardian of 
the ponies, coming out. So close were the two that 
Brad actually thrust the muzzle of his six-shooter 
against the buckskin.clad breast of the Indian, who 
with a yell of surprise and terror darted nimbly 
back and instinctively swung the door shut against 
Brad's extended weapon. 

Brad snatched the chain and hooked it over the 
staple. Hardly had he stepped to one side when 
there came a volley, muffled, from within. Half.a- 
dozen bullets splintered the door and whistled 
harmlessly over the prairie beyond. 
































for the corral. 
d straightened up for one last and assuring 
Then, instead of a familiar fi 
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are in flapping 








hat and flannel shirt, hi nazed eyes caught sight 
of a black crown with a feather. Hesawa br 
long lock. arlet blanket blown backward from a 











































wild rider, and then the figure vanished in the dust 

At this sight Brad dropped down on the stack 
Along the centre-line of its top a heavy pole had 
been laid to hold down the hay in the wind. In the 
depression made by the pole in the yielding hay, 
Brad now flattened himself out 

He had no time, in his disabled condition, to seek 
other hiding-place, for alre the head of the 
horse herd thundered in the open corral, and he 
heard the blowing and trampling of the excited 
be: s cireli about 

Then came the bang of the gates closed violently, 
and the rattle of the chain that held them. Then 
voices, harsh, discordant, speaking Indian words, 
arose from the side of the corral. Brad blessed his 
leanness as he shrunk close to the pole; he blessed 
the wind that had ruffled the hay all along the top 
of the stack 

The height of the stack’s top, however, as well as 


its wind-rumed ed; and the 





depression in its 
















































“Blaze away!. Brad chuckled. “£f you can 
stan’ the smoke in thar, I can stan’ to hear them 
bullets sing out here 

A chorus of coughs came from within. Then, 
half-strangled by the powder smoke pent up in the 
tight structure, the prisoners made a rush against 
the door. 

“Say thar, let up on that!” said Brad, coolly. As 
the rush was repeated, he stepped directly in front 
of the door, and in turn sent a shot through it 

The report of his big six-shooter was answered 
by a yell from within, accompanied by the sound 
of scufling feet as the Cheyennes sought the 
corners at each side of the door for safety. Then 
all was silence, broken only by an oc onal cough 

“I reckon better light out,” said Brad, to 
whom the very still of that cage of tigers was 
ominous. “’Twon't ’em any too long to claw 
outer that, an’ I reckon when they do, I'll jes’ leave 
*em to hoof it.” 

He had no difficulty in catching the ponies by 
their trailing ropes. Tying them securely nose to 
tail, he led them thus to the corral 

There he threw open the double gates, and with 
a whoop and a whirl of his lariat, sent the glad herd 
scurrying in safety out on the plain. Then he 


At the corner of the cook-house a Cheyenne. 


At first glance, Brad was sure | 


came across his line of vision on their way to the: 


ral, had he taken his | 


vanished in that mo- j 


life about the place, he | 
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climbed on "one of the captured ponies, led the 
others in a string behind him, and took his slow 
way down the Rickaree with many a backward 
glance at the silent cook-house. 

| Brad’s faith in the coming of the boys, after all, 
' was not ill founded. Late in the afternoon he met 
| them returning. And though his lame leg pained 
him severely from the unwonted exercise, he kept 
‘his place among them as they raced for the camp, 
! spurred on by his tale. 

They reached the camp at nightfall, but it was 
only to find Brad’s prisoners had withdrawn the 
stovepipe, enlarged its hole through the roof, and 
so escaped. 
| Brad’s chagrin was evident as he gazed at the 
bones of bird and beast that covered the table 
where the Cheyennes had stuffed themselves before 
leaving. 

“Well, I reckon they’ve eat up putty nigh every- 
thing,” he said, disconsolately. 

But he gradually brightened up as the boys 
demonstrated to his satisfaction that there was still 
enough left for twenty hungry riders. 


FRANK OAKLING. 
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THE SMUGGLER DOGS. 


A Strange Scese eu the French Frontier. — Smugglers 
Beatem by a Rabbit. 


Last September I visited a very agreeable French 
family whose country villa is near the Belgian 
boundary. As we sat out on the wide veranda one 
evening in the flower-scented twilight, a great 
commotion of yelping dogs and shouting men was 
heard. Scarcely had we sprung to our feet for a 
wider outlook when two dogs, then three, then 
what seemed a tumbling mass of dogs, sprang 
across the neighboring hedge, raced over the 
flower-garden of my hostess, yelped madly across 
her lawn, ran to an open basement window, and 
disappeared pell-mell, almost choking one another 
in their scramble through the narrow passage. 

They had chased a hare to that shelter, which 
was not very surprising. The surprising thing was 
that nearly all the dogs carried burdens. Some 
seemed to be in doubled blankets, cut to fit them, 
harnessed on, and stuffed with something, I could 
not imagine what. (Others appeared as if in small 
feather-beds. 

Before I could get any explanation from my 
| exelted friends a man’s head appeared over the 
‘hedge. He was restraining one dog by a string, 
Himploring the others to come back, and swearing. 
most horribly at them, though he could not sve 
whcre they had hidden themselves. 

Suddenly another lot. of dogs appeared from an 
opposite quarter. The man dodged down instantly, 
and ran away toward a Dit of neighboring wood. 
land. The newly arriving dogs were at once 
followed by two men in blue and green uniforme. 
These caught sight of the fugitive. and away they 
went with their dogs in pursuit toward the Belgian 
| frontier. 

My host’s stablemen hurried down into the base. 
ment, and soon appeared leading by ropes the 
j whole pack of strangely burdened dogs. They 
then stripped off the packs, which contained 
tobacco, matches, playing cards, and various small 
articles of merchandise. 

“What will monsieur have done with the poor 
creatures?” asked the head stableman. “For 
when the officers come back they will convict them 
of smuggling, and cut off their paws.” 

My host ordered that they be liberated, as it was 
| no part of his duty to hold them. Jn two minutes 
|the whole pack were running together for the 
interior of France, and when the customs officers 
and their dogs returned from the vain pursuit, there 
was not a smuggling dog to be seen. 

The customs officers gathered up the contrabani| 
packages and retired politely, apparently not sorry 
to have escaped the duty of mutilating the innocent 
dogs. My host told me that the customs regulations 
require the frontier guards to cut off the right fore. 
| paw of every dog caught in smuggling. Whether 
| they are afterward merciful enough to kill such a 
{dog I forgot to inquire all the time I was in 
France. . 

It is necessary to deal severely with the poor 
creatures, which are both carefully and cruelly 
, trained to their occupation. If they were neither 
lamed nor killed the smugglers would soon have at 
their disposal a great corps of accomplished assist- 
ants, who could be relied on to carry their packages 
safely to their French destination unless misled by 
the scent of some game. 

The dogs of burden have two homes, one within 
and the other beyond the French border. At their 
foreign home, to which they are led back secretly 
| by night and chained, they are half.starved and 
often beaten. Attheir French home they are fed 
on things they like, petted, praised, treated affec- 
‘ tionately in every conceivable way. Consequently 
when their packs are put on them In Belgium, they 
are eager to get to where they are expected. 
Usually they travel late at night, but sometimes the 
smuggters take the chance that the customs guards 





















































may not be on the alert early in the evening. 

Two or three light riders, and a company of 
trained dogs, men and animals alike carryi 
burdens, sometimes set out in comp: If inter: 
fered with they run, and some are sure to escape. 
If the horses get through safely they are immedi 
ately handed over for safe-keeping to French 
farmers in sympathy with the law-breakers, who 
get the use of the animals for nothing, while the 
smugglers get them cared for, temporarily, without 
paying a sou 

» check such smuggling the rural frontier of 
France is sedulously, though often vainly, guarded 
by a ver rving but poorly paid of 
customs officers. They are uniformed in a green 
tunic braided with red, a stiff peaked hat or exp to 
match; and a great-coat of bluish.gray 

Invariably they are old or rather trained soldiers 
of clean military record, as well as great strength 
and intelligence. 

The watcher of the rural frontier spends his life, 
day and night about equally, in ambush or in 
expeditions over fields and through forests. Rain, 
hail, snow, uther, all are one to him in 
discharging his duty. For months, if there is 
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reason to suspect much actual or intended smug- contraband goods concealed about them. If a 
gling in his neighborhood, the officer may not/| search is attempted, they run in different direc- 
epend one night in bed. tions, and only a few can be captured. 
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ties are now divided, caus 1, 
ng of votes from one side ty 1. 


COMPANION. 


of a Russian emperor, though nominally absolute, | upon which part 
is really limited by many things. most of the shifti 


He could not, against the sentiment and desire | other. 





Each guard has his faithful dog, for this inces- 
sant war of the frontier is largely one of opposing 
dogs. An honest, worthy, brave creature the dog 
of the gnard always is. He is chosen to combine 
strength, speed, scent, intelligence and fighting 
qualities, and is trained so carefully that he often 











detects fraud with amazing cleverness, and 
as if his whole heart were in the service. 
At nightfall I once saw four of this 


frontier force, two guards and their two 
dogs, leave their barracks, fully equipped 
In silence they reached the 
post assigned to them. It was behind 

a thicket bordering an open field, 


for service. 


beyond 

which was a 
forest. There 
the men 
lay stretched 
out in their 
sheepskin shel- 
ter bags; the 
dogs silently 
crouched and 
watched beside 
their masters. One man slept, while the other 
kept on the alert, as they told me afterward. 

About eleven o’clock the dogs detected some 
unusual odor or sound or movement on the edge 
of the wood. Neither dog growled, each silently 
put his paw on his master’s arm. ‘The sleeper 
awoke; both sentinels sat ap alert and got out of 
their sleeping-bags. 

The eyes of the dogs searched the dark land- 
scape; their ears weré stretched forward—all their 
senses seemed directed to one place. 

Then what looked like shadows stole cautiously 
into the starlit field. One, two, three men, and 
how many dogs could not be seen, but they were 
alargecompany. All advanced in a loose forma- 
tion, so that they could separate quickly. 

The guards waited, hoping that the sinugglers 
would come almost to them. But suddenly, ata 
hundred yards’ distance, the men broke and ran 
in different directions. Their led dogs had warned 
.them of the ambush, and all the other shrewd | 
dogs ran in a pack for some destination that was 
not discovered at the time. 

At once the guardsmen and their dogs rushed | 
out in pursuit. Each officer held his powerful | 
dog by a stout cord. Each smuggler was similarly 
led—for such a hold on dogs helps men in running 
as well as in finding a practicable path. 

Over the open field, over the hedges and ditches, 
through the woodland paths and out on a fre- 
quently fenced plain went the chase. The guards 
gained, for the smugglers were trying to carry 
away their contraband packs. Even when they 
had thrown these away they were unable to run 
as fast as the pursuers, who caught two of them 
about the middle of the plain. 

Then the fight began, man against man, dog 
against dog. The officers were so far separated 
that they could not see, though they could hear, 
one another. My informant, Cyrille Seguin, 
soon knocked his opponent down with his hooked 
staff, and proceeded to bind his hands and legs; 
but the other officer had a desperate struggle for 
his very life. 

His smuggler first fought with a bludgeon 
against the lighter staff: then drew a knife and 
began stabbing. Not till that moment did the 
officer use his pistol, and then only to scare the 
man on whom he had laid hands. The authorities 
require the guards to avoid wounding smugglers, 
if possible. 

Hearing the shot, Seguin left his bound pris- 
oner, and ran to the assistance of his wonnded 
comrade. Meantime the dogs of law had throttled 


soon 


A Smuggiers' Cavalcade. 


the dogs of illegality into submission, and the} 


entire smuggling party were marched into the 
barracks at two o'clock in the morning. 

This piece of service is a fair sample of the 
night work of French rural customs guards, who, 
during the day, often have to cope with smugglers 


Sometimes boats or wagons are provided with | 
double bottoms artfully concealed, and thus bring 


of his people, aud against the influence of the 
great body of conservative advisers and officials 


with whom he is surrounded, hope to overthrow 
in a short time what had been for years the 
settled policy of his government. 

This limitation really prevented the late 
{emperor, no doubt, from carrying out many 
reforms. For to such reforms his nature, known 
| to be kindly and loving in personal and family 
affairs, must have inclined him. Many cruelties 
have been perpetrated during the reign of Alexan- 
der III. upon exiles in Siberia and upon helpless, 
unoffending Jews in Russia; and many men and 
women who had the highest aspirations for their 
country have been banished. 

But these things must not be taken to imply 
that Alexander was personally a wicked or a 
jcruel man. The system under which he lived, 
| combined with the character of his people, was in 
j many ways too strong for him. Nor did the 
circumstances under which he came to the throne 
leave it by any means easy for him to effect 
reforms. 

The good that he did in using his great influ- 
ence for peace, refusing to give way to any 
personal ambitions or resentments that he may 
have had, must be remembered to his honor, and 
‘his disposition may reasonably be expected to 
| affect the character and policy of his son. 


in dutiable goods. 
It is asserted that 
smugglers once} 
organized a funer- 
al procession, with 
@ priest, mourners 
and everything as 
usual, except that 
the coffin con- 
tained contraband 
goods instead of 
a dead body. 

Of course the 
ingenuity of the} 
smugglers is by 
no means confined 
to those who op- 
erate against the 
country customs 
guards and their 
faithful dogs. All 
manner of strange | 
devices are re-| 
sorted to against 
other ofticials who 
watch the regular 
routes of travel 
into France. 

Monsieur de 
Saint Tricq, who 
was at the time 
Director-General of Customs, 
was at a banquet in Switzer- 
land, where he had gone to; 
make arrangements for putting down smugglers | 
operating from that base. While he was asserting 
at the fe: with much pride, that his plans were 
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THE HERITAGE OF THANKSGIVING. 


Our songs are sweetest for the songs they lifted, 
Our praises higher for their praises given; 

And though the firelight show their vacant 
Heart cleaves to heart, in bonds of song unr 


So at the feasts when some will miss our faces, 
Our notes from far-off days will meet their own; 
‘The past and present in one chorus blending 

To swell Thanksgiving hymus around the Throne! 


GEORGE T. PACKARD. 
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now perfect, another guest smiled. - | ———_ e+ 
“What—you are skeptical?" said Monsieur de | 
Saint Trieq. | POLITICAL LANDSLIDES.” t 
“I confess I am, and I'll wager that I will send; The November elections resulted in an over- 
into nee, by your own route-back, @ nice box | whelming Republican victory. Throughout the 


North the Republicans carried the states usually 
classed as doubtful by decided majorities; those 
which rank as Republican states gave majorities 
80 enormous as to be compared with those onl. 
which were given during and just after the Civil 
War. In some cases the majorities were the 
largest ever recorded for the party. 

In the South the Democrats were much more | 
successful than in the North; but even there large 
inroads were made upon their majorities; and 
one or two states gave Republican majorities for 
the first time since the days of ‘‘Reconstruction.” 

It is not for us to express an opinion as to the 
particular cause of the surprising overturn in 
| public sentiment that has apparently taken place 
in the past two years, but merely to chronicle it. 
Each party has its own explanation of the event. 
Each, having in its time experienced both reverses 
and victories, understands that what now seems a 
most emphatic popular verdict may be reversed 
at the very next election. 

The result is what is called, in the political 
slang of the day, a “landslide.” Although the 
word is new in that sense the thing itself has been 
not uncommon in our history. Jefferson was 
elected by a narrow majority in 1800. Four years 
later three states only gave electoral votes against 
him. 

In 1824 the country was so closely divided that | 
the election of President was thrown into the 
House of Representatives. In 1828 more than | 
five-sixths of the electoral votes outside of New | 
England were for Jackson. The Harrison cain- | 
j paign of 1840 was followed by a memorable 
“landslide.” No less than nine states which Van 
Buren had carried in 1836 voted for Harrison. 


rs, in spite of all your precautions.” 

“Done! I'll take the bet.”” 

When Monsieur de Trieq returned to his home 
in Paris he found a nota awaiting him. “You 
have lost ch your baggage.’* 

And then he found that he had unwittingly 
rs under the noses of his own 
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passed a box o| 
officers. 





THANKSGIVING. 


Who murmurs at his lot to-day? 
Who scorns his native fruit and bloom ? 
Or sighs for dainties far away, 
Besides the bounteous board of home? 
— Whittier. 
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ALEXANDER III. OF RUSSIA. 


When it was known that the illness of the 
Emperor Alexander III. of Russia was incurable, 
the European world may be said to have held its 
breath in apprehension. ‘The Emperor, or Czar, 
of Russia is the absolute ruler of by far the most 
populous empire of Europe. Imperial Germany 
itself, which is now often accounted the most 
powerful nation of Europe, has but little more 
than half the population of European Russia, 
including Poland and Finland; and the army of | 
Russia is very large, efficient, well-organized and 
brave. 

The will of an autocrat having such a force at 
command, if he were warlike and reckless, might 
cause almost infinite evil. The peace of Europe 
would be at his mercy. 

The late czar, until he reached his twentieth 
year, had little prospect of succeeding: to the 
| throne, and accordingly his training, like that of General Taylor was elected by the Whigs in | 
| most of the grand dukes, was that of a soldier. | 1848 by a large plurality on the popular vote, and 
; He was nourished in what may be called exclu- hy a majority of thirty-six of the electors. In, 
sively Russian ideas until his distrust of other | 1852 Franklin Pierce, the Democratic candidate, 
nations was reputed to have become almost a had nearly a quarter of a million plurality of | 
hatred. Nevertheless, as czar he not only with- popular votes, and carried all the states but four. | 
jheld his hand from the injury or menace of | The vote of the electors was more than six to one | 
| neighboring nations, but exercised a positive , in his favor. 

’ influence for peace in the councils of Europe. | Coming to more recent times, General Grant ; 

The fact that the destinies of Russia were | was elected President for a second term in 1872 
controlled by a man of such disposition gave to! by a popular majority of more than three-quarters i 
Europe an assurance of peace; and it is not | of a million votes, and carried thirty of the 
| surprising that the emperor's incurable illness thirty-seven states. In 1874 the Democrats were 
| caused apprehension. His successor was to be | everywhere successful, and carried the House of 
a man of twenty-six years, untried, to whom ; Representatives by a large majority. 
common report assigned a somewhat freakish| Then, in 1888, Harrison was elected President , 
temperament, lacking in seriousness and stability. | by sixty-five majority of the electoral votes; but 

Alexander ITI.’s illness ran rapid course. His , in 1890 the Democrats carried Congress by almost 
great stature, powerful physique and remark-, three to one. Finally, the present House of 
| able physical strength scemed to make him a! Representatives, elected in 1892, contains a Demo- | 
more certain victim of death. The sceptre passed, cratic majority of about eighty; and that which 
jon the first of November, to the young Czar} has just been elected will he controlled by the 
, Nicholas. Republicans by a majority much larger than | 
| The forebodings of Europe were not realized. that, although the exact number cannot be stated | 
The new czar issued a calm and affectionate | at the time we write. 
address to his people which instantly inspired No one can think that the sudden and violent 
confidence in him. The exchanges of Europe, | party changes to which the country is subject, are 
which always reflect the fears of timid capitalists, ; conducive to its political health and its material 
were unaffected by the change of rulers. | prosperity ; nevertheless we must expect them to 
| There are two reasons for this, and both of. occur occasionally. | 
; them have a bearing on the character and history | Changes of political issues, and the conditions 
of the dead czar. One is that the new czar has incident to a large and increasing foreign element 











been profoundly influenced by the ideas and 
wishes of his father, and that his earliest official 





of curious ingenuity. Sometimes an innocent- 
looking troop of children are going past, all with 


| declarations show a disposition to continue his 
| father’s policy ; and the other is that the authority 





in the population, have something to do in pro- 
| ducing them. The caprice of a large number of , 
; men who are not sufficiently well instructed to 
i have decided views on the great financial questions 





“SCUTTLE THE SHIP.” 


A captain who commanded one of the great tra, 
atlantic steamers a few years ago Was as shrewd a, 
observer ag he was 2 skilful sailor. 

“Human nature,” he used to say, “wear 5, 
extra wraps on ship-board. It is a good place , 
study its anatomy bare.” 

Most of his passengers sought the notice of the 
captain when off duty. Among these were map; 
young married couples. On one ocension ty: 
bride and groom claimed exceptional distinetin 
both having youth, beauty, a great fortune am 
high social position, and being, besides, sensitte, 
well-bred young people. 

The bride amused and delighted her husband ur 
her dilatory, unpunctual habits. She wasalwaystes 
minutes too lute for the meals, or came sleepily up 
to deck just after the whales had vanished whiey 
she had been called to see. He thought her line 
blushing flurry and shy apologies vers charming, 
though they were repeated several times a day, 

On the other hand, he kept her in a perpetus 
flutter of alarm about a pain in bis hip, which he 
was positive presnged sciatica. She watched bin 
anxtously whenever he remembered to limp, anj 
turned pale when he descanted upon the possible 
months of agony before him. 

When they left the ship at Liverpool one of the 
passengers said, “There is a fair voyage for life 
before that lucky couple, surely!" 

The captain did not smile. ‘There are not often 
big beasts of prey on a vessel,” he said. “Iris the 
insignificant rat and the barnacle that scuttle the 
ship.” 

Ten years later this same husband and wife 
happened to cross in the same steamer. The may 
had grown into a peevish, complaining hypochon. 
driac. He received no sympathy from his wife 
whose patience was exhausted by his incessant 
fears and groans, as his was worn out by her 
dawdling, indolent ha bits. 

Bishop Meade, whose homely, wise sayings are 
still remembered in Virginia, was used to gives 
word of counsel to the husband and wife whom he 
had juat married. “Shut the house door on the 
little unpleasant habits,” he would say, “as well a: 
upon the big vices.” 

There are men and women who are careful to 
avold or to fight against great vices in thelr lives, 
but who make Ife wretched for their familles by 
some fll-bred, selfish “way? to which they hare 
unconsciously become addicted. It ts the “iotru. 
sion of insignificant enemies” that may scuttle the 
ship. 
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THE FRENCH PRESIDENT. 


M. Casimir Périer, the new President of the 
French Republic, is now & popular hero. The fat 
that he walked at the head of the funeral pres 
sion which followed M. Carnot’s body to the grave, 
an easy mark for any anarchist's bullet, provet hi 
indomitable courage, and endeared him to the 
hearts of a nation that delights In a dramatic 
display of bravery. 

The Paris Temps recently related an anette 
of the new President’s military career, which it 
declares to be authentic and which illustrates hie 
sense of justice. 

In 1870, M. Casimir-Périer commanded a com 
pany of Gardes Mobiles at the battle of Bagnens. 
During the heat of confilct he observed a youvr 
peasant whose face was familiar to him, and who 
was distinguished among the other privates by bit 
steady nerve, and by the skill of his marksman 
ship. He recognized him at last as a villager from 
the estate next to his own. 

When the battle was over, he summoned the 
soldier before him. 

“Well done, my man,” he said, “you shall havea 
medal for your courage. You have well deserved 
it. But tell me, how ts tt that you handle a guo 
with such wonderful skill?” 

The young soldier, who had just gally faced the 
cannon of the Prussians seemed abashed aod 
unnerved. He stammered and could not answer. 

“Your skill is so rare, that I am really curious to 
know how you have acquired it,” continued the 


| officer, kindly. 


“Eh bien, mon capitaine,” the young man blurted 
out, “I must tell the truth, 1 learned by shooting 
the hares on your own estates.” 

M. Casimir-Périer was silent a moment. 

“The fact that you have been a poacher has not 
made you less brave as a soldier,” he sald; “you 
shall have the medal, and In future I will trust my 
hares to your honor.” 

“You will never be sorry that you have done it 
monsteur,” said the lad, gravely. 
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GOODWIFE KEEZAR. 


+ if not one of the 


“Cobbler Keezar's Vision,’ at ballads, 


most famous of Whittier’s New Englan' 
ts yet one of the lightest and brightest. The Ger 
man cobbler whom it commemorates wae & real 
personage, an early settler in Newbury, Massacho- 
setts, and naturally one of whom many cred 
have been handed down from a day when men © 
other than English race were rare indeed. 

The old cobbler was a jolly fellow, vell-supplied 
with songs, tales and fairy stories of the faraway 
Rhineland; and he naturally beeame popular witt 
his neighbors, who often accepted the entertain 
ment he afforded them as part-payment for more 
solid commodities. 

He had plenty of customers, too, but 
careless and improvident. His wife, who bore 
formidable reputation of being the most unm 
ageable shrew in the whole valley of the ene 
frequently thought that she had cause to complala 
of him as a provider. 

Once, her stock of kitchen-wares having ro" I 
she turned upon him, and go fiercely beratet 9 
that he fled the house with no attempt st defence 
or mollification. An 

Since he did not venture to return withoy 
peace.offering, he walked to Boston—forty miler” 
and there bought an ample supply of 0 


he was 
the 
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pewter-ware, which he loaded ingeniously about 
his person for more convenient transportation on 
the journey home. 

But the next day, when at sundown he approached 
his home,‘weary and lagging, fantastically hung 
with clattering platters, pots and panes his shrewish 
Game encountered an unexpected punishment. 

The red light of the sinking sun so blazed upon 
his extraordinary panoply as to give him the 
appearance of an armed and fiery form stalking 
toward the house. Goodwife Keezar, with some 
neighbors who were visiting her, came to the door; 
but as the apparition drew slowly nearer and nearer 
to an accompaniment of clashing and jangling at 
each atep, they became frantic with terror, and fled 
in all directions, with the exception of the famous 
shrew herself, who was too overcome with fright 
to move. 

Not until the old cobbler actually crossed the 
threshold and threw his harmless burden ringing 
to the floor, could she believe he was not an infernal 
visitant from the lower regions, come to carry her 
away; and even when she recovered from her 
fright the remembrance of it long exercised a 
salutary restraint upon her tongue. The new wares 
meekly served their proper uses in the kitchen, and 
never, as their predecessors had sometimes done, 
hurtled about the merry cobbler’s ears. 
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WORK AS A REFUGE. 


Walter Scott and Alexandre Dumas were alike 
in their power of industry. Scott used to say, 
when talking of his work, that he often wished he 
could cease thinking, just to see whether his pen 
would not finish the page of itself. The great 
French romancer’s capacity for continuous labor 
‘was even more extraordinary. To him, indeed, as 
perhaps to all such men, work was a refuge from 
all the tlls of life. 

For forty years he suffered from some internal 
disease which, when it was upon him, made it 
impossible for him to sleep. 

When Alexandre Dumas, the younger, was just 
out of collego his father took him on a hunting 
trip. They put up at a farmhouse, and occupied 
two little bedrooms which opened into each other. 
In the middle of the night the son was awakened, 
and saw his father walking back and forth. 

“What are you doing?” asked the boy. 

“You see. Iam walking.” 

“You are sick?" 

“Yes, 1am in great pain; but I am used to it. 
have It every night.” 

“Ig there nothing to cure it?” 

“It is incurable.” 

“But can’t it be relieved?” 

“No. When it takes me | get up and walk. 
ig very bad, I go to reading.” 

“And when It is insupportable?” 

“1 go to work.” 

It was true; and in later years his son often saw 
him in the night sitting at his desk writing with 
one hand, and holding upon his stomach with the 
other. 

“How can you work always?” some one asked 
him on such an occasion. 

“I have nothing else to do,” answered Dumas. 


I 
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A MIGHTY HOST. 


On the last day of June of the present year there 
were on the pension roll of the United States gov- 
ernment nine hundred and seventy thousand names. 
To these people, during the fiscal year which ended 
with that day, one hundred and forty millions of 
dollars had been paid. 

The pension list has been growing ever since the 
war closed, until the present year; but pow It 
seems to have reached a maximum from which it 
will decline slowly. 

What we pay in pensions represents what we 
may well call our “war indemnity.” It is the com- 
pensation for suffering, disability, loss of means of 
support on the part of those who had no respons!- 
bility for the war. 

It ig a heavy tax upon the whole country, but the 
country 1s willing to pay it. We can better afford 
to endure the tax than we can afford to refuse to 
pay pensions to those who really deserve them. 

No other country has ever so burdened itself for 
such @ cause; but no other country has ever in 
practice put so high a value upon patriotism as 
ours has done. In song, in story, in sentimental 
ways, patriotism has been rated, in other lands, as 
high as possible; but in our own country we have 
a practical way of doing all things. The mighty 
army of men, women and children who draw 
pensions from the Treasury, represents our prac- 
tleal way of recognizing the service and sacrifice 
of the Civil War. 

No harm, but rather good, will come in perma- 
nence to the country as a result of a pension policy, 
liberal but not lavish, in favor of all deserving 
veterans and in favor of them only. 
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EASY ENOUGII. 


About the year 1840, James K. Polk ran for 
governor of Tenneasee against James C. Jones, 
and the future President of the United States was 
badly beaten. 

Even then the “tariff question” was up, and then 
as now it led to long, intricate, and often weari- 
some discussions. Ap anecdote of the campaign 
is related by the Washington Post. 2 

Mr. Jones, who was familiarly known as ‘Lean 
Jimmie Jones,” was not an orator, nor a scholar, 
but he was popular and was what ts now known as 
a “vote-getter.”” 

On one occasion he had a joint discussion with 
Mr. Polk, who began the debate with a long and 
exhaustive speech on the tariff. The speaker went 
so much into details that his audience was quite 
evidently bored. 

When Jones’s turn came, he paid a high compli. 
ment to his rival's address, but dismissed the tarlff 
“in this unceremonious fashion: 

“My friends,” he said, “this tariff question Is 
really not the intricate matter it has been repre- 
sented. In fact, it is as simple as A BC. Now, 
what would 1 do In regard to the tariff? Why, 


TH 


. 

E YOUTH’S 
| simply this: If the tariff is too high, I’d lower it, 
but if it was too low I'd bist it.” 

This solution, which was quite as definite as the 
“judicious tariff’ tu favor of which political con. 
ventions used to declare themselves, was caught at 
by the multitude. They yelled tumultuously, and 
“Lean Jimmie” carried the day. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in December, with $1.75, a 
year’s subscription price, we will send | 
“The Companion” from the date the name 
is received until January 1, 1895, and for a 
full year from that date. 





Large Prizes for Short Stories. 


The Publishers of ‘‘ The Companion” offer 
the following large prizes for the best short 
Stories, to be sent in before March 1, 1895: 


For the best Original Story sent us 8500 
For the next in literary and general merit $500 


For the third in merit . . . . S50 
For the fourth in merit . . . - Sas0 
For the fifth in merit © 6 6 + Bago 
For the sixth in merit . . . « S50 
For the seventh in merit . . . . S100 
For the eighth in merit . . - « $100 
For the ninth in merit . + + + S100 
For the tenth in merit . . . . S100 
For the eleventh in merit. . . . S100 

Total 2. wl Ba500 


The Stories must be written and sent to 
us in accordance with certain terms and 
| conditions prescribed in a circular which 
will be mailed on application to the Pub- 
lishers, 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 








RUSSIAN JUSTICE. 


General Van Wahl, chief constable of the police 
of St. Petersburg, when he was governor at Kieff, 
received a visit one day from # poor woman, widow 
of a police agent who had fallen a victim to duty. 
For a long time she had solicited the pension which | 
was due her. The head of the police to whom she 
had addressed her demand paid no attention to 
her plea. 

Tn her distress, the widow went to the governor 
and told him her story. 

“Ah, yes, we'll see what can be done,” said 
General Wahl. “Sit down there and write what I 
tell you,” pointing to a writing-table. 

The widow took a seat and wrote from the gov- 


ernor’s dictation a long supplication. “Now address 
it,” he said, “and wait for me tn the next room.” 


A few minutes later the woman was recalled, 
and the general gave into her hands a sealed letter, 
saying the while to her, “Take thia letter to the 
head constable, take care not to open It, and come 
back to me ag svon as you have a reply.” 

A week afterward the woman appeared at the 
palace again; her pension had been granted, and 
she thanked the governor with joy. 

“It is useless to thank me; Iam nothing in the 
affair,” said he, and immediately gave the follow. 
ing order: 

“The head of the police at Kieff 1s dismissed 
from his post and sent into exile. The reason: 
because he granted a demand after receiving @ 
sum of money for so doing.” 

General Wahl had, unknown to the woman, 
slipped into her letter a bank-note for twenty-five 
roubles, which accounted for her supplication 
being granted. 


SAFE, 


It is said that the time which Mozart most 
willingly employed in composition was the morn- 
ing, from stx or seven o'clock until ten, his hour of 
rising. After this he did no more for the rest of 
the day, unless he had to finish some particular 
| composition at a given time. 


He worked very trregularly; at times he could 
not be drawn from an idea which possessed him; 
at other times he had a distaste for work. 

It once happened that he put off some music 
| Which he had engaged to furnish for a court con- 
| cert so long that he had not time to write out the 
part which he himself was to perform. 

The Emperor Joseph, who was peeping every- 
where, cast his eyes on the sheet from which 
Mozart appeared to be playing, and was surprised 
to see nothing but lines upon it. 

“Wher 2 he inquired curiously. 

“Here, zart, with a bow, touching his 
forehead. 





AN ODDITY. 
Joubert, the French moralist, whose “Thoughts” 
had great success, was so odd and original that a 
witty woman declared he gave her the idea of a 


soul which had met by chance with a body that it 
had to put up with and do with as well as it could. 


His friend and editor, Chateaubriand, doscribed 
him ag an egotist who was always thinking of 
others. His ambition was to be perfectly calm, yet 
no one betrayed so much agitation as he. 

In eating and in taking exercise he was as incon. 
atant as a coquette. For several days he would 
live on milk; then for a weck he would eat nothing 
but hash. On one day he would be jolted in a 
carriage at full trot over the roughest roads; on 
the next he would be drawn slowly through the 
smoothest alleys. 

He had a library of mutilated books; for when 
he read he used to tear out of a book the pages that 
displeased him. 


TENNYSON AND WELLINGTON. 

In Tennyson’s ode on the death of the Duke of 
Wellington are the lines: 

Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 

The lines, thrice repeated, with slight variations, 
are & poraphrace of a remark of the Iron Duke 
which had deeply impressed the poet. 

Some one told Wellington that the word “glory” 
never occurred in his despatches. 

“If glory had been my object,” he ynawered, 





| By WARREN LEE Goss. 





“the doing my duty must have been the means.” 


COMPANION. 


The old “Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.” | 
“Nothing better,” said Dr. John Ware, Boston. 2c. | Adr. 
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‘Florence 
Home Needlework’’ 


for 184 fp now rendy. Subjects: Corticell! Darn. 
ing, 2 new designs; Kuitting, Crochet, Correct 

ra for Flowers, embroidered with “Cor- 
ticelli Wash Silk. Send 6 cents, mentioning 
year, and we will 1 you the book—% pages, 
90 illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 








TWO OF THE 


Best War Stories for Boys 


EVER WRITTE 









JED. A Boy’s Adventures in the Army of 
961-65." 

zino, Tlustrated. $1.50, 
Western Boys in Grant 
nan’s Army. | 
By the author of “Jed. zmo. Fully illustrated. $1.50. | 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 
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SHSSILSSOSSOHoIoog ~ 
Christmas eens? = ainly! But ha’ at least 
° piece that will not dry and drop its leaves on the 
parlor floor, he above design, Holly and Mistie- 
toe, is printed in color on cloth that can be 


ree styles, “Merry Christmas,” 
ristinasand New Year's Greet- 
unique, beautiful and cheap. Size, 
nexcolled for household, church and 
Sunday-school decoration. Retail dry goods and toy 
dealers sell them at Ten Cents each. 

If vour local dealer Irasn’t them, 

ask him to order from his jobber. 


WINDSOR CO., North Adams, Mass. 


Do not send to _us as we have none at retail, 


The Scholar of 1794 


had not the advan- 


AZAR 


Is the authority on wo- 
man's fashions. It tells 
ladies howto get fit,style, 
and chic in their gowns, 
hats, and wraps. It also 
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gives them belpful 3 ace hae schol- 
bints on every g 
Hi j 9 
topic of woman- ¥ Ginn & Co. S 
ly interest. No % 
American lady can af- 5 School 
Sord to do without st. ; Libraries 
10 cts. a copy; $40 year 7 {yy Were Not Thea Knowa. 
¥ A 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. » Boys and Girls: 





SORUTHSSTOPE GS IGSSSSSTSSSSHEONS!! 


Boston, Mass., 145 Dartmouth Street. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors: Ross Turner, E. L. Ma! 
G. Brewster, W.J,Kaula, H.B. Pennell, 
Ainy M. Sacker, F.M.Cowles, W.E. Burbank, 

Twelfth Year of this well-established Schvol now 
open, Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ. | 
ing Still Life, Water-Colors, Architectural Rendering, | 

Special attention to Lifo Studies, Portraiture, and Il- 
lustrating. Classes in Modelling and Decorative Design. 


We will give a 
sample volume free 
for use in your school 
if you will ask your 
teacher to write for it. (Choice of Scott, Irving, 
Franklin, DeFoe or Swift.) 

We will, in the same package, send for 


‘ou to pay for your trouble a co} of 
Thoics Reading.” (e0 pages flus.) 










Camp, 
Riddle, 














Students have free necess to the galleries of the | 

Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred dollars (600) | GINN & CO., School Libraries, Boston, Mass. 
piven in scholarships, Begin at any time. For cir 

jars address as above. F, M. COWL, a4-This offer is also open to Teachers. 








A Million Dollars 


is a good deal of money, isn’t it? Yet it is esti- 
mated that fully that value of pure gold has 
already been packed into the teeth of the 
people of this country, in addition to which 
there has been used half a million dollars’ worth 
more of cheaper materials. Only one person in 
80, on an average, possesses perfect teeth. The 
other 79 suffer more or less pain, spend more or less money and are 
more or less disfigured in their personal appearance on account of 
poor teeth. 









deliciously flavored, and very efficient in cleaning the 
teeth and hardening the gums. It also leaves a pleas- 
ant and refreshing feeling in the mouth. That there 
was a call for just suchan article in a 25-cent bottle is 
shown by the very large sale Rubifoam has attained. 
Sold by Druggists. 





SAMPLE VIAL FREE. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass., Proprietors of the celebrated ‘‘Hoyt’s German Cologne.” 


American Club 
House Cheese 


Is Worthy a Place on the 
Best Tables. . 


It is a rich, soft Cheese. Put up 
in hermetically sealed glass jars to 
prevent mold and waste. 


Cheese Fanciers 


everywhere find in it a pleasing del- 
icacy unequalled in any other Cheese. 





“It tickles the Palate.”” 


Mrs. S. T. RORER SAYS: ‘/ am exceedingly pleased 
with the Cheese and would be very glad to have it well known, 
L find that taking one-half Club House Cheese and one-half 
ordinary cheese a most excellent Welsh Rarebit can be made,” 

A small jar of American Club House Cheese will 


be sent (o any adres on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps. Regular-sized jar by express prepaid, 50 cts. 


CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 22 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 











“FIVE KERNELS OF CORN!” 
(A Thanksgwing Tradition.) 
“Out of small beginnings great things have been 


roduced, a8 one small candie muy Ii 
i Gor. Bradford. 





lL 

’Twas the year of the famine in Plymouth of old, 

The ico and the snow from the thatched roofs hud rolled. 
Through the warm purple skies steered the geese o'er 

the seas, 

And the woodpeckers tapped in the clocks of tle trees; 
The boughs on the slopes to the south winds lay bare, 
And dreaming of summer the buds swelled in air, 

The pale Pilgrims welcomed each reddening mor 
There were left but for rations Five Kernels of Corn. 

Five Kernels of ! 








Five Kernels of $ 
But to Bradford a feagt were Five Kernels of Corn! 
in 


“Five Kernels of Corn! Five Kernels of 
Ye people be glad for Five Kernels of Corn 
80 Bradford eried out on bleak Isurial Hil, 
And the thin women stood in their doors white and still. 
“Lo the Harbor of Plymouth rolls bright in the Spring, 
The maples grow red, and the wood robi 
The west wind ts blowing, and fuding the snow, 
And the pleasant pines aing, and arbutuses blow. 

Five Kern ! 

Five Kernels of Corn! 
To each one be given Five Kernels of Corn!” 

nt 

Q Bradford of Austerficld, haste on thy way, 
‘The west winds are blowing o'er Provincetown Ba: 
The white avens bloom, but the pine domes are chill, 
And new graves have furrowed Precistoners’ Hill! 
“Give thanks all ye people, the warm skies have come, 
Tho hilltops are sunny, and green grows the holm, 
And the trumpets of wiivis, and the white March is gone, 
And ye still have left you Five Kernels of Corn, 

Five Kernels of Corn! 

Five Kernels of Corn! 
Ye have for Thanksgiving Five Kernels of Corn!” 

av. 

“The raven’s gift eat and be humble and pray, 
A new light is breaking, and Truth leads your way. 
One taper a thousand shall kindle: rejoice 
That to you has been given the wilderness voice!" 
O Bradford of Austertield, daring the wave, 
And safe through the sounding blasts leading the brave, 
Of deeds such us thine was the free nation born, 
And the festal world sings the “Five Kernels of Corn.” 

Five Kernels of Cor 

Five Kernels of Corn! 
The nation gives thanks for Five Kernels of Corn! 
To the Thanksgiving Feast bring Five Kernels of Corn! 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 






































PLEASANT THINGS. 


Among all pleasant things are these: 

The sunlight lying under trees; 

The bobolink that sw ly sings: 

Although the rain be on his wings; 

The light-in-darkness of the moot 

That each day builds another noon; 

And bringing music from afar, 

The midnight whisper of a star; 

Aral King through the leaves; 
v ng of the sheaves; 

‘Thin leaves of gold upon the tree 

Ere yet November sets them free; 

Andas T hear it, whispered low, 

The silver protise of the snow! 


PHILIP H. SAVAGE. 
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SENT WEST. 


About five years ago the secretary of a mis-} 
sionary organization in one of our great religious | 
denominations visited a large mining town in the 
West. There was } missionary in the place with | 
whom he stayed. The dinner was cooked and | 
served by the wife of his host, who sat down, too ; 
wearied to eat. ; 

“Have you no help?” asked the secretary. 

The missionary’s wife laughed. ‘There are 
several thousands of men in this town, and only 
twenty-two women," she said. “The women are | 
the wives of prosperous citizens. I do not know 
that one of them has a maid to help her. There 
are not enough Chinainen to meet domestic 
demands. Women cooks or chambermaids would 
make a fortune here.” 

“Whom do the men marry 
secretary, after a thoughtful pause. 

“They don't marry,’ replied the missionary. 
“More than that, this region is settled by ranch- 
men, young men, who, for want of home life, are 
driven to drinking and gambling. This town is 
filled with saloons and gambling-dens. 

“The men must have amusement—something 
beside their work. They are not usually a class | 
who care for reading, or who have much self. | 
control. The most efficient help that I could have | 
in my work would be a’ few good homes with 
wives and mothers in thers.” 

The difficulty was a new one to the good 

secretary. It remained in his memory. 
ix months later he visited a large country 
town in New England. After two days he said | 
to the clergyman, ‘‘I see only women and old men 
here. Where are your young men?” 

“Gone West,” was the reply. ‘Worse than 
that, they have carried with them the capital and 
energy of the town. There is no industry here 
by which the surplus population of women can 
support themselves. They simply slave and 
starve and grow old.” 

The secretary made no reply. But some time 
later he made a suggestion and a proposal to his 
host, which was, if he would select thirty respec- | 
table and industrious young women in his town, | 
and induce them to go to the mining town he had | 
visited he would consign them to the care of the 
missionary and his wife, who would take them in 
charge and secure work for them, for which they 
would receive liberal pay. ‘I will see,’ he said, | 
“that the expense of their passage ont is paid, 
and the cost of their board until each girl has | 





inquired the 

















found employment.” fe 


The offer was accepted, and soon a car-load of | 
bright, energetic girls were on their way West. | 
A year or more later, the secretary again visited | 


# thousand.” | 


| force of audacity 
e@ 





| mirror, will dart at his own image, and irritated all 


‘THE YOUTH’S 


| the missionary, and again his wife cooked and 
served the dinner. 

“Why, where are the thirty maids?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Every one,”’ said Mrs. M., “is married and 
in a home of her own, making, I hope, a better | 
;man of her husband. As you intended they 
} should do,” she added, significantly. 
| The old clergyman laughed. “There are other 
ways of preaching the Gaspel than by sermons,” 
| he said, quietly. 
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THE NEW MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 


A young man elected to the House of Represen. 
| tatives at Washington asked the advice of one of 
‘the veterans of his party respecting the best 
method of making himself known and felt in 
national legisla! 

“Don’t tell me,” he remarked, “that new mem. 
bers are colts to be gradually broken to harness. I 
have an ambition not, perhaps, to distinguish my. 
self at once, but at least to prove that Lam nota 
nonentity; to hold my own in debate, and to obtain 
recognition as a rising man in politics.” 

The veteran paused before answering grimly: 

“I was waiting for you to say something about 
William Pitt. That is in order when the ambitious 
young legislator first takes his seat in Congress. 1f 
you had done sv, 1 would have replied that while 
the younger Pitt was jeered at as a boy when he 
Appeared in Parliament, he had been a hard student 
and disclosed at once a consummate genius for 
finance and legislative business. In fact, at twenty. 
five, he was qualitied to be premier by his tre. 
mendous capacity for work.” 


“I know,” rejoined the young Congressman, 
“that a new member has a great deal of work to 
do. It may take two ye: to master the rules of 
the House and to learh how business is done; but 
industry alone will not bring « new man into prom. 
inence. 

“Karly in the century John Randolph was clected 
to Congress at twenty-six, and he at once chal. 
lenged leadership In debate with veterans of his 
party like Albert Gallatin, Edward) Livingston 
and Nathaniel Macon. He plunged inte the current 
of legislative busine: 1 made so brilliant an 
impression that after President Jeff on’s election 
he was placed at the head of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, although he was almost the 
youngest man in the Hous 

“He showed what a new man could do by sheer 
replied the veteran; “but his 
rly successes Were fatal. Every question that 
arose he discussed with overweening self-conii- 
dence rather than sobriety of judgmer 

“He got into a personal controversy with Presi 
dent Adams, coarsely insulted the ofticers of the 
regular army, and disclosed those infirmities of 
temper and eccentricities of conduct which fm 
paired the influence of his brilliant genius. He 
was leader of the House before he had settled 
down to habits of work or had learned to govern 
his own temper. 

“Nothing can take the place of work,” continued | 
the new member’s mentor. “Audacity will not 
serve your purpose in debate. You mist make a 
profound study of public questions before you 
undertake to dfsenss them before a body of trained | 
legislators, who have the special knowledge re. 
quired for tripping you up and turning the laugh 
upon you.” 

The new member was wise enough to follow 
good advice. He frequented the Congressional + 

Abrary and spent his evenings in painstaking | 

Hard work soon gave him 



















































































study of public affairs. 
power on the floor. 
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CURIOUS FISHES. 


When Mr. Carl Bock was in Singapore he was 
entertained by the Wangna, or second king, whose 
name, by the bye, was George Washington. Tea 
and coffee were served in an open gallery over. 
looking a garden ornamented in grotesque style, | 
with trees trimmed to all sorts of fantastic shapes, 
fish-ponds spanned by quaint Chinese bridges, 
pagodas, and the like. Here it was that Mr. Bock 
saw the curious creatures described below. 


In one of the ponds were some “shooting fish,” 
which have the remarkable faculty of securing 
their prey by knocking it down with a drop of 
water ejected from the mouth. 

The attendant fed them by placing ants on a tree 
growing In the middle of the pond. A fish at once 
Tose to the surface, shot a drop of water at one of 
the Insects with unerring aim, and darting forward, 
caught ft In its mouth almost ag soon as the ant 
touched the water. The performance was repeated 
many times, but I never saw a fish miss its mark. 
hother curiosity, of which the Wangna had 
several specimens, was the fighting fish, a species 
of xo combative a disposition that, like fighting 
cocks, It 1s only necessary to place two of them 
near each other, and perhaps irritate them a little, 
to bring on a lively conflict. 

They at once charge at each other, with flns erect, | 
at the same time changing color, in their excite’ | 
ment, from the dullest of gray-greens to the most 
brilliant of reds and blues. “Indecd, confinement | 
in close quarters is not needed to arouse their | 
combative propensities. ° 

Place two glass jars close together with one of 
these fighting fish In each, and they will at once 
swim round and endenvor to charge each other | 
through the interposed glas I 

Even a single fish, seeing himself reflected ina | 


























the more by his failure to reach his supposed enemy, 
Will assume the most brilliant hues, and seeing his | 
shadowy antagonist doing the same, will redouble 
his efforts to reach him. 
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A RHINOCEROS CALF. 


Mr. Selous and a companion named Wood shot a 
cow rhinoceros, and the next moment saw that It 
was accompanied by a small calf, not more than a 
day or two old. The little fellow seemed unable to 
keep up with its mother, and at the approach of the 
hunters ran under the legs of Wood's horse. Wood 
pulled up to secure it, and Selous hurried forward 
and finished the cow. 


On returning to the spot, Selous found his friend 
sitting under a tree. and the baby rhinoceros stand. 




















ing ide his horse, whieh manifested not the 
slightest a tthe ner proximity of the strange 
looking, strange-smelling little beast. 





The calf, too, appeared to be equally undisturbed | 
nthe men went up to it and passed their hands 
over its back. Hbout as Hirge as a half 
grown | 1 of horns, though two 
rund | « showed’ where they 











Mr. Selous was struck with the faet that it sweated 
profusely all over its bi: thing which he could 
not remember ever to have seen in the case of an | 
adult animal. 








COMPANION. 


had been its mother, and the men determined to 
keep it and, if possible, bring it up. ‘They were 
six miles from their wagons, but the calf followed 
like a dog the whole way. 

The heat of the sun troubled it. Atevery shady | 
tree it would stop and rest; but as soon’ as the 
horse was alout twenty yards ahead it would twist 
up its little tail, utter a squeal, and come trotting 
alongside. 

No sooner did it get to the wagons, however, 
than it was transformed into a perfect little demon. 
Perhaps it was the sight of the dogs, that came 
vbout it; perhaps it was the wagons; at all 

, the creature became quite another being. 
z men, and even the wagon wheels 




















st fury 
tethered it, and after a while it be ie 
quiet; but it could not be made to eat anything 
they had to give it,—there was no cow in the’camp, 
-and finally they thought it merciful to kill it 
rather than turn if loose to starve to death. 
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with the fear that he had miscounted the 
might be lying between one set instead of iy tye 
centre, in which case the engine would cut hi,’ 
pieces. 
and as the train rushed past a drop uf bak 
water fell on the back of hia neck, % 
In an instant ft had passed, and Picking wy... 
and salmon, he got out of the tunnel as tha 
possible, and sat down to recover his ha, 
nerves. Only two joints of the rod were let; 
rest had been cut Off clean by the wheels g 
engine. The sadmon, however, was untourhe! 


NOVEMBER %, Ty, 


Tala, 


Nearer and nearer came the hideous m- 
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SHAVING IN JAMAICA. 


The natives of Jamaica have no need to ta, 
soap, for the woods abound in plants whose lens, 
and bulbs supply very well the place of that ind; 
pensable article. 
soap-tree, so called, though it Is more a bush ts, 


Among the best of these ts 1: 


THANKSGIVING. 


‘s atree. Its botanical name is Phalangium Pon 


dianum. Its bulb, when rubbed on wet clothe. 


| bearing the 


That fielda have yielded ample store 
Of fruit and wheat and corn. 
‘That nighty of restful blessedness 
Have followed each new morn: 

That flowers have blossomed by the paths 
That thread our working anys 
That love has filled us with delight, 
We offer heartfelt praise. 


What shall we say of sorrow’s hours, 
Of hunger and denial, 

Of tears, and loneliness, and loss, 

Of long and bitter trial ? 

Oh, in the darkness have not w 

Seen new, resplendent stars 
Have we not learned some song of faith 
Within our prison bars ¥ 


Not only for the Earth’s rich gifts, 
Strewn thick along our way, 
Her looks of constant loveliness, 
‘We thank our God to-day; 
But for the spirits subtle growth, 
The higher, better part, 

Phe treastires gathered in the soul— 
‘The harvest of the heart. 

Marky F. Burts. 
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His LESSON. 


In a New England town, some years ago, there 
was a doctor who was nuch admired and respected, 
both for his skill and for his excellent character, 
but who was a man of few words and abrupt 
manners. A prosperous farmer who Hved in the , 
suburbs of the town was in the habit of sending a 
tine turkey to the worthy doctor at Thanksgiving , 
and Christmas. The bearer of the fowls v 
usually his son, a bright, wide-awake boy. 


This messenger did not especially relish his trips 
to the doctor’s house, complaining to hls father that 
he hardly received a “thank you” for the turkeys 
when he presented them. fis father invariably 
replied, however, that the doctor was undoubtedly 
pleased and grateful, “only it wasn’t his way to 
say much.” | 

One cold, stormy forenoon in November the boy, 
usual Thanksgiving offering, was 
ushered into the doctor's sitting-room, where that 
worthy was talking to a friend. 

“Here’s a turkey father sent you,” said the boy, 
sturdily, in response to the doctor's gruff “good 
morning,” “and you ean take it, or Vit tug it home 
again if you don't care for it.” 

“Why, my boy,” ejaculated the doctor in amaze- 
ment, “that’s hardly a gracious way to offer a 

1 


pre: i 
hat should I do?” 

Sit down here in my chair, and PIL show you, 
responded the doctor; and taking the fat turkey 
from the boy’= hands, he marched ont Into the hall, | 
and then reéntered the room, with a beaming 
sinile on his usually grave face. 
“Here isa turkey which my father sends you,” 
he said advancing to the occupant of the éhair; 
“he begs you will accept it with his best wishes 
and the hope that it may add to the pleasure of 
your Thanksgi f 

“T thank you,” said the boy, rising from the chair 
with a genial smile; “your father’s kindness, not 
only on this occasion, Dut on many previous ones, 
is greatly appreciated by me. And T must also 
thank you, who have been the bearer of so many 
heavy loads; and if you will kindly step into the 
kitchen, my wife has ‘an excellent mince-pie which | 
she has especially prepared for you, and which I 
trust you will enjoy. 

The doctor stared at his impersonator for a 
moment, and then burst into a hearty laugh. The 
mince-pie was speedily produced,—the doctor's 
wife being famed for her skill In the manufacture | 
of that toothsome article,—and the boy never again 
had occasion to complain of the way in which his 
father’s gifts were received and acknowledged. 





ra 

































juired the boy. 
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NARROW ESCAPE. 


An English sportsman relates an exciting expe. | 
rience he had while fishing In south Wales. He | 
had been fishing from the railway bridge, and had | 
just Jaid his tish—a twelye-pound salmon—upon the | 
parapet and was admiring {t, when he heard a 
whistle, and looking up, saw, to his dismay, an 
engine racing along within thirty yards, the nolse 
of its approach being deadened by the wind. It 
was Impossible to stay where he was, the space 
between the rail and the parapet being too narrow. 
Neither was there time to go round. There was 
nothing for it but to jump on top of the low wall of 
the bridge. 


He jumped, but with so much vigor that he lost 
his balance, and went head first into the river 
below, dragging the salmon after him. Luckily | 
the bridge was low, the fall not over ten feet, ani 
the water being deep 
enough to preyent. hi 
touching the bottom, 
nothing but a ducking 
was the result. He re. 
captured the fish, which 
was drifting down. 
stream, and scrambled 
ashore. 

The shortest way to 
the station, which he 
Wis now anxious to 
reach, lay through a rail. 
way tunnel. As there 
were no trains due, he 
thought, at that hour, he 
decided to walk through, 
in spite of a notice 
threntening heavy pen. 
altle: 

He had reached near- 
ly the middle when he | 
found that it curved to | 
the feft, shutting out the * 
light from both ends and 
All at once a aring 
at once that it must be 


























leaving him in darkness. 
noise startled him: he kne: 























The calf followed Wood's horse as closely as if it 








the mountains. 
thirsty people have lived there, an 





out a good sharp piece. 
| profusely and begins to scrape away with h 


ZOV. 


‘The men rarely cut themselves in the operati 
“At first,” says a New York Sun writer, “I tremiial 
for them, but afterward I tried the method fur 
myself, and soon became almost an expert at it.” 


makes a beautiful lather, which smells much like 
common brown soap. 


The Jamaica negroes, 
dandies in their way, make a soap out of conn, 
oil and home-made lye; and a fine soap itin. amovh 
aud fragrant. 
shaving. 

When a man wishes to shave In the morning ie 
starts out with his cocoanut-shell 
donkey-tail brush and a_ bottle. 
trouble to tind an empty bottle in Jamaica 


some of whom are gre 
This’ cocoanut-oil sap fs used {,; 


cup and tic 
It ts never ary 





At least twenty generations uf 
thrown away 
the empty bottles.” 
Che man carries 15 
mirror, because he jis 
none to carr. Nit 
one negro cabin it 
dozen hasevenacheay 
looking - glass, ut 
ature provides the 
mirror as well a3 the 
soap. Themangoe-1y 
& Convenient pool in 
the mountain stream 
where the water 
still, and there is his 
mirror. 
He breaks his battle 
on a stone and picks 
Then he lathers his tare 
ere 






of glass, which works almoct as Well aga sharp 
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A COURSE DINNER. 


A correspondent sends to The Companion an 
amusing little aneedute of James Rursell Low 
and his wife. 
company” our correspondent thinks thatit may beut 
peculiar interest to feminine readers. 
occurred in early spring, when, as all housekeeper 
know, the course of household affairs fs apt ta le 
| more or less disturbed. 


As Mr. 
morning his wife said to him: 





On the ground that “misery lie. 


The ineiters 


Lowell was leaving the house in the 


“Now, James, I beg of you not to bring ain one 


home to dinner to-day. 
with housecleaning to cook, and the prospect: 
that there 


We are too much distracte! 





ill be little for us to eat.” 


Mr. Lowell promixed to heed her request, but 


| Your welcome 1 


Natur 


evil luck would have it, he met during the dar ibe 
oldest son of an English family with whor he hot 
been on terms of friendship while minister to the 
court of St. James. 
words to the young min, only a few months before, 
had been: . 
“When you come to America, be sure to visit us. 


In fact. Mr. Lowell's partin: 








iways ready for you.” 
fore, he uow forgot his wife's 





lly, the 





admonition, and insisted upon the young English 
man’s going home with him to dinner. 


The meal consisted of “picked fish” and potatoes. 


The guest was evidently puzzled. 
eaten “picked fish’. before. 
time, was haunted by thoughts of the apple rie 
that was to tinish the repast. 
be imagined when the 
daintily with the co 

in the most courteous 


He had never 
Mrs. Lowell, mean. 


Her sensations mi 

Englishman, after playivz 
ents of his plate, remarkel 
manner: 








“I know that Mrs. Lowell will pardon me if] 


WHY HE WAS 


A bu: 


Feelli 


argued, the manager asked the o! 
the oceasi 
building. 


The ¢ 


answer that it was a lot of wagons going by. 
The manage 
with, and age 
| reporting that they were loa 
"Phe 
many wagons there were, and he returned wit 
answer that there were sixteen. Fivally he 
sent to see where they were from, and he retu 
| saving they were from the city of Lucena. 


The 


| seated, and sent for the young man, and 
him: 
“WIL you see what is the meaning of that rom 
g noise in front?” 
The young man replied: 
j With Wheat. 
| They belong to Romero & Co., of 
on their way to Marchesa, where w! n 
| one dollar and a quarter a bushel for hauling. 





omit the sish course!” 


——_— -e-+- 
ADVANCED. 


siness firm once employed a young man 


whose energy and grasp of affairs soon led the 
management to promote him over a faithful and 
trusted employé, saya a, writer in the Popular 
Science Monthly. The old clerk felt deeply burt 
that the younger man should be promoted over 
him, and complained to the manager. 


his w. case that could not le 
PBvclmanayer neked the oltelerk. What was 
iu front of their 


sion of all the noise 





clerk went forward, and returned with the 


then asked what they were Inadet 
in the clerk went out ind returned, 


. vheat. 
ded with ena ci 


a with the 











manager then sent him to ascer 





raed 


Jerk to be 


re} s pd e old cl 
manager then asked the ob said to 


a loaded 
“sixteen wagons loade! 
Eueena, and aa 
heat is bringing 


Twenty more will 


The young man was dismissed, and the manager 


The elevator boy in the hotel was & reat ft 
of Jack's, and gave hima ride whenever he wa" 
it; but a time came when they ceast - 
other. Harper’s Young People gives the storY 


“What's the matter with you 
boy, 


Ja 

















‘turning to the old clerk, said: 
“My friend, yo 
was promoted over you.” 





ee wal 
see now why the younger ™! 


ee 
NEEDED EXERCISE. 

and 
ed 
ved to love eal! 


and the elevator 


2 asked his father, “Don't you sé 








ehing train; but he could not make out more?” vator 
end of the tunnel it e. | &No,” said Jack; “he put me out of the eleva 
This was a terrible moment. The space between last night.” 
val and the rails seemed horribly narrow, and | “What for?” 
there was no time to look for a man-hole. The | “Becuse T punched him.” 
only thing he could think of was to count the rails, | “Well, wasn’t he right to do It he necda't 
—two,—and then lie down flat between the up and | “Certainly he was,” sald Jack; “but made me 
down tracks. have put me out on the tenth floor and 
He did 30. The seconds that followed were filled | walk down.” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





So you mustn’t think I didn’t have a good 
Thanksgiving, for I did. Jolly! So good-by, 
with love from Jack. 





A THANKSGIVING CLASS. 


“Now all of you stand in a row same as a 
spelling-class,”’ said Susie, as they gathered about 
her toward dinner-time. ‘Carrie‘ll be the head and 
Tommy’ll be the foot. We'll call it a Thanksgiv- 
ing class, and I’ll give out things and you must tell 
why we're thankful about ‘em. Think of all the 
I'm gure no dog in all the world Is half so rich as T, | reasons you can, and raise as many fingers as you 
ae es bones and turkey bones and crust of | have reasons. Now, first you can take school.” 

icken-pie! es 

My little Pitetrees came to me, and said, in her ee they alt thought and began Wo.galie fingors. 
aweet way, ‘Oh, we iH never have time for so many Tea- 

“Now, Dot, you must be thankful, dear, for ’tis | 8008," said Susie. ‘Let's try whooping-cough. 
Thanksgiving day ; That was much harder, for the cousins had 

You muat be thankful 
for your home, your 
friends, and your 
good health— 

The min’ster said so, 
Dot, because the-e 
things are untold 
wealth!” 

That's what my little 
mistress said, and I 
couldn’t understand, 

But I understood the 
dinner that she 
brought me—it is 
grand! 

So, with goose bones 
and turkey bones 
and crust of chicken- 
ple, 

What dog in all the 
world, I say, is half 
#0 rich as 1! 





DOT’S THANKSGIVING. 


HANKSGIVING — 
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JACK’S LETTER 
FROM SCHOOL. 


Dear Mamma. 

You were afraid I 
would not have a 
good Thanksgiving at 
school, sv perhaps you 
would like to hear 
what we did. 

Well, in the morn- 
ing the boys all went 
away, the ones who 
were going, and then 
we went into the parlor 
and played croquig- 
nole a while, and 
then I went out with 
another boy to see if 
tie ice would hold. 
We found it wouldn't, 
and we got in and 
cot wet. 

Then Jack Ray and 
I went up into Mr. 
Goodwin's room, and 
some one had sent 
him a great box of ' 
graub,—candy and 
oranges and grapes 
and cake,—and he 
said we could have all 
we wanted, and we 
did. 

And then we had 
dinner, a very good 
dinner; two great tur- 
keys and mince-pie 
and apple-pie and 
plum - pudding, and 
we had grapes and 
almonds and nuts. 

Then after dinner we 
sat round for a while. 
Can you guess why ? 

Then in the after- 
noon we all went to 
drive. Grigson and I 
got a buggy and drove i 
over to Renton; it was 
a lovely drive, ovet 
hills, with lakes down 
under them. The 
horse galloped a good 
deal, but we didn't 
mind. 

A man came along, 
with a gun over his 
shoulder; he had a 
slouch hat and a black 
moustache, and looked like a highwayman. [le 
stopped us, and we felt a little queer, at least I 
did, and Grigson looked as if he did, though he 
said he didn’t; but the man only asked ns if we 
had seen another man, and we hadn't, so he went 
away. 


J 


Who struggled and 


ws [7 


~& 


A RULE TO REMEMBER. 


Tommy Bob counted with fingers and thumbs 

To find out the time when Thanksgiving day comes. 
Then laughing he said, “I forgot to remember 

Tis always on Thursday—the last in November.” 
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We almost froze on the way home, and we 
were so hungry when we got back. But we had 
avery good supper, and then we played ‘Earth, 
Air & Water” till bedtime. 

Then we went to bed; at least we didn’t. We 
went up-stairs, and sat in our wrappers round 
Mr. Goodwin's fire and ate oranges and nuts and 
apples; and Mr. G. told us  stories—splendid 
stories! and we toasted marshmallows on the end 
of a jack-knife, and sat up till eleven o'clock. 

Then G on and I, who were allowed to 
sleep together, as it was a holiday, went to bed in | 
my room, and we talked over other good times 
which we had had until the clock struck twelve. 


BASTING THE TURKEY. 


Polly loved to watch Bridget while she cooked 
the Thanksgiving dinner. The kitchen was full 
of sweet nts, ginger and nutmeg and cinnamon, 
and the smell of the big turkey in the oven—ah! 

Bridget mixed and tasted, and stirred and 
tasted again. 

“Tet me help, Bridget,”’ said little Polly. 

“Wait a minute, darlint,’’ said busy Bridget, 
“and you shall baste the turkey.” 

Now yon little folks who hi 










helped mamma 
cook know that the way to baste a turkey is to 


For hunger had wasted those strong, patient men, 


And the blessing of 
plenty which gladdened . { 
them then 

Gave courage and 


While year after year rolls away, 
Since the morning that usher 





just been having it, all but Tommy—the lucky 
rogue! So no one else raised a finger. 
“You're thankful if you don’t catch it,” cried 
he, and marched to the other end of the class. 
Then they all laughed, and auntie called them 
to dinner, and Tommy ran to tell grandpa that he 
“was head in the Thanksgiving class.”” 


++ 


A MERRY FLOCK. 


When the robins and the red. wings are trooping all 
together 

From out the empty northern woods, in search of 
summer weather, 

Then grandma's birds, the children, from the East 
and from the West, 

Come flocking on Thankegiving day into the old 
home-nest. 


fae 


/ a 
~~ te 








2 


| 


Of the Pilgrims 





It waved o'er the famishing land 


labored in pain, i - 


Q | 
| 
hope once again. <7 f 
And the fame of 
their bravery 
never decays, 





in prayer and in prai 
The birth of our 
Thanksgiving Day. 






| 
} 
| 


|take a long spoon and pour the juice over the 
sides and breast. But Polly did not know this. 
She trotted up-stairs and down again, and stood 
patiently by the oven waiting for Bridget to show 
her how to baste the turkey 
“Now, then, I’m ready 





* said Bridget, at last. 


| “Now, then,’ 
| to show that she was ready, too. 
On the finger of one hand she wore her little 
silver thimble, and in the other she held a needle 
with a long basting-thread. 


~~ ——_—— 


Tur teacher gave the school a short lesson in 
physiology, and among other things she told 
them how much the stomach can cont: and the 
harm of eating too much. The ne she 
asked Bobby to tell her something about the 
lesson, and he said: ‘*My stomach can hold two 
platefuls.” 




















November has come with its festival day, 
The sweetest home-feast of the year, 
When the little ones mingle in frolic and play, 
And share in the Thanksgiving cheer. 


And let us remember 
that tale of the past, 


who gathered their band, | 
And offered up thanks for the corn when at last ners. 







said Polly, holding up her hands | 


q 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


Give the authors of the following quotations, and 
the numes of the poems from which they are taken. 


Announced by all the 
trumpets of the 


sky, 
Arrives the enow. 

a I. 

Out of the bosom of 
the Air, 

Out of the cloud 
folds of her gar- 
ments shaken, 

Over the woodlands 
brown and bare, 

Over the harvest 
felds forsaken, 

Silent and soft and 


slow 
Descends the snow. 


1. 


Lo! while we are gaz- 
ing, in swifter haste 


Stream down the 
snows, till the air 
is white, 


As, myriads by myri 
ads madly chased, 
They fling them: 
selves from their 
shadowy height. 
The fair, frail crea 
tures of middle 


sky, 
What speed they 
make, with their 
rave so nigh; 
Fluke after flake 
To lie In the dark and 
silent lake! 
Iv. 
From sheds new- 
roofed with Car. 


rara 
Came_ Chanticleer’s 
muffled crow, 

The stiff rails were 
softened to swan's- 
down, 

And still fluttered 
down the snow. 
v. 

Around the glittering 
wonder bent 

The blue walls of the 
firmament, 

No cloud above, 
earth below— 

A universe of sky and 





no 


snow! 

| 2 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
My primals spell 


whut 8] ould emake a 
appy gathering on 
Tianksgl ying. My 
finals refer to the din- 
Together they 
h form a definition of 
Thanksgiving. 
1, A manor, 
2. Aname of the cen. 
tury plant. 
3. A shining mineral. 
4. The goddess of 
the rainbow. 
5. Seraped linen. 
6. Edible roots. 


3. 
PUZZLE. 


By changing the in- 
itlaf, a stinging insect 
will become a clasp. 

Frozen refreshments 


will be changed to 
cards. 

An aquatic fowl to 
enthusiasm. 

A box to rest after 
labor. 

Accumulation to a 

und. 


The first set of int. 
tials, followed by the 
substituted initials, 
will spell the last 
flower of the year. 


v 4. 
- NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


The 4, 5, 10, 21, Aisa 
eriod of hope and joy. 
he 15, 28, & 26, 23 1a a 
wading bird. The 27, 
7, 2, 19, 14 ie a color. 
The 9, 6, 12 ts some- 
thing undeveloped. 
The 20, 13, 11, 3, 16 in 
the name of an Italian 
The 22,25, 18 te 

ct. 





The 17, 1, 29 is an in: 


a shouting. 
The whole is a good motto for Thanksgiving. 





Conundrums. 


When is a fashionable lady like a locomotive? 
When she draws a train. 

What kind of pastr 
beware of? 'Turn-over: 

When is grease sprinkled around the garden? 
When the butterfly’s (butter flies) there. 

What class of ‘men are like hawks? 
thieves. 






should sleighing parties 





Chicken 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Corn, crib—corn-crib. 














might, fight, light, right, sight, 
white, it, fright, tight, wight, plight, 
quite, mite, 
3. Ink 
4. 1. Ditt Throne, throng. 3. Crowd, 
crown, 4 5. Sham, shad. 6. Cornel, 
cornet. 7. 





h, sun-fish, pike, urehin, 
flounder, roach, sha 
almon, eel. 





W-fish, 
clam, 


5. Tench, p 
minnow, pout, her 
sturgeon, bleak, ¢ 
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THE JOY OF AUTUMN. 


Who calls the Autumn sad? 

He hath as jubilant a voice 

As ever made the hills rejoice, 
As ever nade the woodlands glad. 
His breezes thrill the dewy morns 
Like revel call of elfin horns; 
‘His waters ripple down the dells 
Like crystal chime of merry bells, 
And allthe leaves on all the trees 
Seem stirred with merry minstrelates. 
What though the timid birds have tlown!— 
The air hath voices of its own, 
And where the lightsome zephyrs pass 
There's music in the russet grass. 


And see how graciously the moon 
Smiles down the starry ateeps of space: 
With that same aweet look on her face 
She wore to grace the birth of June! 
The hardy blossoms that remain— 
The after-glow of summer's light— 
Thoush frosty dews their charms bedight, 
As gaily gem the sunny plain: 
Or it they droop and dfe, the while, 
‘They die with such a sweet content. 
-Twould seem thelr very «ying meaut 
To light death’s face with life's own sinile. 
What though the sheep in silent fold 
Are huddled closer for the cold, 
What though the bat, at fall of night, 
Wheels through the dusk with heavier flight, 
What though the gnome-like toad, more slow, 
Creeps down the road, half drowsed with sleep, 
And dully blinks his eyes to keep 
Awake to find his winter hole! 
‘he trees have gold and crimson plumes, 
Gay flashing through the misty glooms; 
‘The sumac with its ruddy spires 
Burns on the hills with mimic fires, 
‘And gives the very shadows Joy; 
And whistling loud, the ploughman’s 
His swinging oxen homeward guid 
As proud as any lord that strides. 
Methinks that Nature’s bounteous hand 
To earth no gladder scene could add. 


Joy doth on every highway stand— 
Wo calls the Autumn sad! 


ERNEST WARBURTON SHURTLEFF, 
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BEFRIENDING AN ENEMY. 


“If thine enemy hunger, feed him; If he thirst, 
give him drink,” is a text which found many a 
fulfilment during our late war—on both sides. 
The following example is quoted from the “History 
of the 106th Pennsylvania Regiment,” and the 
occurrence took place after the battle of Fair Oaks. 
Such reminiscences can do nothing but good. 


During the day Adjutant Pleis asked Captain 
Ford to take a walk with him over the field. They 
had not gone far, however, before the adjutant 
said: 

“I cannot stand this; it makes me sick to see 
such terrible sights.” 

The dead lay piled on top of each other just as 
they had fallen, all mangled and torn, whfle the 
groans of the wounded and dying were agonizing 
to hear. 

So the adjutant turned back; but the captain 
kept on, and soon came to an old man sitting w 
ugatnst a tree, while across his lap lay a young lad, 
whose fine features, pale face and light, waving 
hair would readily have been taken for a young 


rl’. 

Addressing the old man, the captain inquired his 
regiment. 

“Hampton Legion,” he replied. 

Being asked where he was wounded, he un- 
buttoned his coat and displayed an ugly wound in 
hia right arm. 

The captain asked the lad what re 
belonged to, and he replied, “Hampton 

“Then you know each other?” 

“Yes, he’s my boy,” said the old man; “he fell, 
badly wounded in the leg, and I came to help him 
and was hit myself. { have tied his wound w 
well as I can, but we have both lost so much blood 
that I’m afraid we can’t stand it much longer.” 

He then told how he had dragged his boy to the 
tree, taken off his own shirt and torn It into strips, 
tied up the wound as well as he could, and then 
had sat down, with the boy’s head in his lap, 
waiting to be taken to the hospital. 

The captain explained that we had our own 
wounded to look after first, and that as soon as 
possible he would receive attention. 

He then made his way back to the hospital and 
related the circumstance to our surgeon, who gave 
him a stimulant to take to them. hence he went 
to the pump; but here a guard was placed to 
prevent any but surgeons and nurses from taking 
water. At first they would not let Captain For 
have any, but he said 

“I want this for a Confederate; for a father and 
gon lying out in the woods, both badly wounded, 
and perhaps dying.” 

The guard immediately filled the cup; and 
accompanied by a nurse, whom the surgeon had 
detailed to go with him, the captain returned to the 
woods. 

Raising the boy, he gave him half the contents of 
the cup, and the old man the remainder. The 
father thanked him, and said, “Captain, you have 
1 did not think a Yankee could be 








ment he 
egion.” 








saved our lives. 
so kind.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHING LUNAR CRATERS. 


Every one who has compared enlarged photo- 
graphs of the moon with the appearance which her 
“spotty globe” presents In a powerful telescope 
must have experienced a keen disappointment. 
Most of the finer details of the wonderful lunar 
scenery are lost or obscured in the photographs 
through the undue enlargement of the grain of the 
plate. 


Recently, however, remarkable improvement has 
been achieved in this respect by Dr. M. L. Weinek, 
of Prague. ; 

He has succeeded in so énlar, ng the original 
negatives of the moon taken with the Lick telescope 
as to preserve the proper proportion of the photo- 
graphic grain to the details of the Image. 

agnifying the originals from twenty-four to 
fifty diameters, he has produced enlarged photo- 
graphs of lunar craters in which the walls, shadows, 
peaks and fissures are represented with beautiful 
distinctness. This marks a decided advance in 
photography as applied to astronomy. 
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WORN OUT. 


Even a judge’s patience is not inexhaustible, if 
some of the stories told of certain lights of the 
legal profession are to be credited. 


In a Weatern court, not long ago, a tiresome 
lawyer had been trying for more than two hours 
to impress upon the jury the facts of the case, as 
they appeared to him. At last he glanced at his 
watch, and turning to the judge, asked: 

“Had we better adjourn for dinner, or shall [I 
keep right on?” 

“Oh, you keep on,” answered the judge; “keep 
right on, and ze will go to dinner.” 





“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice” whitens the teeth without Injury. Adv, 








“When We Were Little.” 


A. series of delightful childhood remembrances, 


told after tea. By MABEL S. EMERY. Illus. 12mo. 
Sold by all Booksellers or mailed post-paid 756, 
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“Do Not Stammer.” 
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Horatio C. Wood, D. D., LL. D., University of Pa., and 
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disfigured with Eczema and other itching, 
burning, and irritating skin and scalp dis- 
eases. A Single Application of the 
CUTICURA REMEDIES will afford 
instant relief, permit rest and sleep, and 
point to a speedy and permanent cure. 

Bold thronghont the world. Price, Cuttcura, 
60c. ; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Potten l)RUu@ 


AND CHEM. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 
sar‘ How to Cure Baby's Skin Diseases,” free. 
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Good Stories for Boys. 


RICHARD DARE’S VENTURE; Or, 
Striking out for Himself, 
AND 
THE LAST CRUISE OF THE SPITFIRE; 
Or, Luke Foster's Strange Voyage. 
In the past few years no writer has become 
80 popular with the bows as Edward Strate- 
meyer, the author of the above books, whose 
stories, while having a high moral tone, are 
full of ‘incident. No better books than these 
can be found for a Holiday gift. Each volume 
beautifully illustrated and handsomely bound 
in cloth, Price $1.25. 
For sale by all booksellers or will be sent 
post-paid upon receipt of price by 


THE MERRIAM COMPANY, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Natural Beauty. 


‘The most attractive features covered with a 
greasy, colorless skin cannot be beautiful. | 
Pimples, Blackheads, Enlarged Pores and, 
other vexing blemishes are the cries of « suf- 
fering cuticle for thorough cleansing. Invig- | 
orated action fs needed to carry off the waste 
which accumulates in the sensitive pores. Do 
you suffer the mortification of Wrinkles, 
Blotches, or Sallowness? Don’t fill the delt- 
cate, sensitive skin with powder or ointments 
but cleanse and restore it by using 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion 


BRUSH AND SOAP. 


Bailey’s Rubber Brushes being of soft rubber 
with flut ended teeth stimulate and refresh the 
skin and when used with Bailey's Complexion 
Soap,cleanse and invigorate in wature’s own way. 


$ «50 
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mas Gifts ever offered. 


Quadruple Silver Plate 


Paper-Cutter 


Book-Mark 


Exact size of tllustration, 


SENT POST-PAID FOR 


25 Cents. 


To each is attached 4 fine silk ribbon, 
making @ most beautiful and inexpen: 
sive Christmas remembrance. This rare 
offer is made to introduce our Catalogue, 
which fy sent to each purchaser 


CURTIN JEWELRY MFG..CO., 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Nourishment. 


All the world needs nourishment. Most of the world needs more of it than 
ordinary food supplies, and this is just why such a large part of humanity takes 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

When Babies do not thrive on ordinary food they grow fat and well on 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

When Children look as if they were ‘growing too fast’? Scott's Emulsion 
soon makes them look as though they could not grow fast enough. 

When an adult is emaciated, thin, weak and generally “run down” in health, 
Scott’s Emulsion restores the lost strength, flesh and health. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil with Hypophosphites is neither an ordinary specific nor a secret 
compound. It has been endorsed by the medical world for twenty years because 
physicians know it has no equal as a nourishment. It presents the most essen- 
tial elements of food in the most palatable and easiest form for the stomach, and 
contains curative properties that are unquestioned. 

Scott’s Emulsion restores health to thin, puny babies. It overcomes inherited 
weaknesses or tendency toward thinness and emaciation in children, and gives to 
everybody the vital strength which always comes with an easy assimilation of an 
effective nourishment. 

It enriches the blood, overcomes Anzemia, Scrofula, Skin Erup- 
tions and a pale or sallow complexion. It promotes the making 
of healthy lung tissue, and is the most effective remedy for 


Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush, 
Bailey's Complexion Soap(by mail r2c.), 





ley’s Rubber Manicure, ‘ag 
ailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, 1.50 
Bailey's Rubber Toilet Brush, 235 


Found at best dealers, or sent 
by us on receipt of price. 


CATALOGUE of EVERYTHING in RUBBER GO00S FREE. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 


22 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 























Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Weak Lungs, Bron- 
chitis, Consumption, Emaciation and 
Wasting Diseases of Children. 


Be sure you get the genuine with our trade-mark on sa/mon-colored wrapper. 
Refuse all others! They are inferior. Send for pamphlet. Free. 
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SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. 
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“SILVER PIATE 
THAT WEARS.” 
Known everywhere as highest quality. 
Especially suitable for gifts. 


Trade Mark on 

5 * For sale by 
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MEE ACAD everywhere. 


Tea Sets, &c. 
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Spoons, Bros. 


There are other “ Rogers.” *¢ 18.47” marks 
the old original quality, famous the world over. 

If you cannot procure these goods of your 
dealer, write us and we will give necessary 
information. 

Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn., 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


FREE 
For Trial. 


Special offer to readers of The Companion, 
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A 25c. Can of 
Lactated Food 


will be sent to any mother Free for 
trial on receipt of four two-ceut stamps 
for Postage. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Burlington, Vt. 
We have thousunds of letters from mothers who 
recommend Lactated Food in the high 








A Sled that Steers. 


You do not have to check the speed or wear out 
your shoes by dragging your feet in the snow. 

This sled has a steering cross-bar which is operated 
by the feet or hands, and which moves the flexible 
runners sideways as desired. 


LIGHT — STRONG — FAST — CHEAP. 


It is made of hard wood with long spring steel 
runners and steel braces, nicely finished. Its swift- 
ness makes it a great favorite with coasters, and its 
saving to shoes recommends it to fathers. 


See them at Hardware or Toy Stores. 
If you cannot find them write to 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KombiCamera 
$3.50. 


Makes a picture this size Sa~ 
Square, round or fancy 
shape. Takes 2% pictures in 
one loading, snap shot or 
time exposure, 
Camera is 1x2 inches. 
Weight 4 0z. Carry in your 
ocket. Ali metal, silver 
ronze finish. 

Any boy or 1 
use it. Every instrument 
guaranteed. Indestructible. 

The Kombi, complete, 
$3.50. Koll of'film (25 ex: 
posures), 20 cents extra. 

Cost for developing roll 
of | film (25 (pictures), 16 
cents, Cost of printing, 1 cent for each picture. 
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An Elegant . . 
Christmas Gift. 
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ALFRED C. KEMPER, Manufacturer, 
208 and 210 Lake St., Chicago. 
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EATING IN KOREA. 


One striking fault of the Korenna at table ts their 
voracity. In this respect there is no difference 
between the rich and the poor, nobles aud plebeians. 
To cat much is an honor in Korea, and the merit 
of a feast consists not in the quality but in the 
quantity of the food served. Conversation is not 
encouraged at table, for one cannot eat and talk. | 
Dr. Wiliam Elliot Grifis writes of this peculiarity | 
of'the Koreans: 


Since a capacious stomach is a high 
ment, it is the aim from infancy to develop one 
having nll possible elasticity. Often the mothers 
take their babies upon their knees, and after 
stufling them, with rice, tap them from time to time | 
with the addle of a ladle on the stomach, to see 
that it is fully spread out and filled, and only cease 
their efforts when it is physically’ imposatble for 
the child to swallow more. 

A Korean Is always ready to eat; he attacks what- 
ever he meets with, and rarely says, “Enough.” 
Even between meals, he will help himself to any 
edible that {3 offered. 

The ordinary portion of a laborer is about a 
quart of rice, which. when cooked makes a good 
bulk. This, however, is no serious hindrance to 
his devouring. double or treble that quantity when 
he can get ft. Dog-meat is s common article of | 
food, and the canine sirloins served up in great | 
trenchers are laid before the guests, each of whom j 
has his own small table to himecif. 

The Koreans equal the Japanese in devourin; 
raw fish, and uncooked food of all kinds is swal- 
lowed without a wry face. Even the intestines 
pass among them for delicate viands. Among the 

rer classes, a cooked fish is rarely seen on the 
ble; for no sooner fs it caught than it ig immedi. 
ately opened and devoured. The raw viands are 
usually eaten with a strong seasoning of pepper or 
mustard, but are often swallowed without condi- 
ment of any sort. 

Often in passing along the banks of a river, one 
may see men fishing with rod and line. Instead of 
a bag or basket to contain the ganie, or a needle to 
string it upon, each fisher has at his side a jar of 
diluted pepper, ora kind of sauce. No sooner isa 
fish hooked than it is drawn out, selzed between 
the two fingers, dipped into the sauce and eaten 
without ceremony. Bones do not scare the Koreans. 
They eat them as they do the small bones of fowls. 
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LITTLE NURSE. 


The author of “First Days with the Contrabands” 
says that, in the school which she established and 
taught soon after the emancipation of the slaves, 
confusion reigned to an extent which would greatly 
surprise those of us who are accustomed to schools 
conducted under some well-regulated system. The 
pupils were terribly in earnest in their desire to 
learn, but they had no idea of discipline. That 
they wanted to come was apparent even from 
their unconventional manner of regarding the 
class-room. 


One morning two'bright and clean little girls, tens! 
and twelve years of age, came and took their seats 
as goon as the bell rang. We soon heard the 
chirping of little chickens, and I asked if any one 
had chickens in the room. 

“Yes, ma’am,” came the faint reply. 

“Who is it?” 

“Me, ma’am,” sald the older girl. 

“You, Virginia! Where?” 

“In my bosom,” she said, slowly. 

“What In the world did you bring chickens to 
school for?” 

To this she tremblingly replied: 

“De old mudder, him kill all but t’ree of him 
chickens, an’ titty’—a name she gave her step. 
mother—‘say I mus’ min’ dese. An’ I ’fraid ef I 
lef’ ’em home the rats will eat ’em. So I has to 
bring ’em wid me, ’less’n I can’t come to school, 
ma’am.” 

Sure enough, there were the three little creatures 
snugly nestled in the bosom of her frock. We 
soon found a box in which they could safely be 
kept until school was over. 


++ 


ABSORBED. 


A mother’s love for her children is always being 
Mlustrated, not only tn books but tn real life. A 
true story is told of a lady whose baby was very 
ill, and who sat watching the child with absorbed 
attention, every instant fearing another convulsion 
and praying for deliverance from it. 


At her side stood an older child, who had stolen 
into the room unobserved, and who was trying to 
prick the little black spots In mamma’s ‘muslin 
sleeves with a needle he had found. Presently 
the father came in and the little child was seen and 
sent away. 

“What is the matter with your arm?” whispered 
the gentleman to his wife when, at last, they turned 
to each other and smiled their thankfulness that 
the baby had fallen asleep. 

“I don’t know,” said she; “nothing that I am 
aware of.” 

She put up her hand and found that the thin 
muslin sleeve was soaked with blood. The little 
boy had become so absorbed in his sport that he 
had “Jabbed” with all his might, and she, in her 
terrible anxiety, had not felt the thrusts. 
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HUSBAND’S GRIEVANCE, 


All things have their limits and imperfections, 
even & woman’s taste in matters of dress. The 
Indianapolis Journal represents a “worrted-look- 
ing” man as saying: 

“My wife has the poorest kind of taste about 
dress.” 

“Indeed!” answered his neighbor. “I always 
understood from my women folks that she was 
one of the best dressers in town.” 

“Oh, that is all right enough. But I'm talking 
about my own clothes. She thinks two fifteen. 
dollar sults a year are plenty enough for me.” 
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TO BE SURE. 


“I see,” said one policeman to another, “that 
every trade in the world but ours has had a great 
and famous man in It.” 

“So has ours,” sald the other policeman. 

“And who was that?” 

“Joshua.” 

“Joshua a policeman?” 

“Surely. Didn't he arrest the sun?” 
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* Men’s BY MAIL 


Clothing 
Made to Order 


at the largest and most elegant Tailor- 
ing Establishment in New York, insur- 
ing superiority in the three essential 
points of a well-dressed gentleman : 


FIT — STYLE — WEAR. 
We have perfected a plan whereby 
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se een orders are received from any place in! 
Fit, Styleand Wear the United States and correctly executed ' 
The Most Economical in every detail to the entire satisfaction | 
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LADIES, 


HOW ARE YOUR 


China Closets? 


Are the old dishes chipped and cracked and unsuited 
to setting off a spotless table-cloth? We will replen- 
ish it BREE, Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can 

vices? PREMIUMS for 

rollet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, 
Clocks, Music Boxes, Cook Hooks, Watch Clocks, 
Chenille Table Covers, Invernesses, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, Goblets, given 
to Club Agents. GOOD INCOMES made by 
getting orders for our celebrated Teus, 

aking Powder and Spices. Work for all. 
Discounts. 3 Ibs. fine teas by mail or express 
for $2.00. Charges paid. Headquarters in the United 
States for ‘Teas, Coffees, Haking Powder and Spices. 


BEAUTIFUL PANELS (size 14x 28 
inches) FREE to all Patrons. 


For New Terms and Premium Lists, address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 239, 3 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
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For All 
Stockings 


there is only one hose supporter which cannot cut the 
stocking. All genuine WARREN HOSE SUPPORT- 
ERS are made with Warren Fasteners with Round- 


must cut the stocking. 







by ladies and children 


Edges—all_ other supporters 
The Warren is for sale 
by George Frost Co., Boston. 


on easy 


PIANOS 


payments 


Thousands have taken advantage of our easy payment system and secured 
one of our pianos where, if they had been compelled to pay all cash their pur- 
chase would have been long deferred. By our liberal system you have the use 


of the instrument while paying 
ever you live you can take the 


for it. One beauty of our method is that wher- 
advantage of it. It may not seem feasible, but if 


you are interested we would like to tell you how we do it. 


If a dealer in your locality 


sells our pianos it will be better for you to buy of 


him, otherwise we will be glad to quote you prices and explain how we can furnish 
you with one of our pianos for a small cash payment and balance in monthly 


payments, giving from one to 


three years to complete purchase. Piano we 


send must prove entirely satisfactory or it is to come back at our expense for 
freight both ways. A Postal Card will secure you all of this valuable information. 
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Changeable Silk Serge Waist ; 


lined throughout ; has the new cravat 
collar and separate belt; all colors; 


real value $3.50: special to COMPAN- 
ION readers at $1.97. 


POND PIANO CO., 


BOSTON, IIASS. 


Winter 8°: 
Wrappers 


Gown of fleeced flannelette (Danish 
Down); style exactly like cut; skirt 
full three yards wide; ruffle all 
around: watteau back; sleeves mod- 
ern and very full; navy, cardinal, 
brown or black grounds; patterns 
made expressly for us—the prettiest 
shown this season: real value $1.60; 
special to COMPANION readers at 980, 


Iilustrated 
Holiday Catalogue FREE 
to any address. 


Bloomingdale Bros., 


Third Avenue, 59th and 60th Streets, 
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‘of Chewing Gum. 





A Christmas Gift. 






Our new and popular 
APOLLO DESIGN. 
Storling Siirer. 

The Bowl is Gold-Lined and Pierced. 


is four Inches and # half. 
Seat post-paid by 


Price $1.50. insured mail. 


Illustrated Catalogue of 150 Sterling 
FREE Silver Novelties for the Toilet Table, the 
Writing Desk and the Work Basket. 60 cents to $5.00. 
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A. STOWELL & COMPANY, 
24 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1822. 


When eating brings Dyspepsia on 
And pains begin to come, 

’Tis time to take a tablet then 
Of Beeman's Chewing Gum. 


Chew 
Beeman’s 
Pepsin 
Gum. 


The Original. All others are Imitations. 


A delicious remedy for Indigestion 
and Seasickness, and’ the perfection 
Each Tablet con- 
tains one grain BEEMAN’s PuRE PEPSIN. 


Caution.—See that the above name and por- 
trait are on each wrapper. 


Send 5 cts. in stamps for Sample Package. 


THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 
43 Lake Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping tle name and price on the 
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bottom, which prote against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits, Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
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Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


Be sure to get ‘‘Mennen’s,” all others are cheap 
imitations and are liable to do harm. The immense 
sale of “Mennen’s’’ attests its value. Sold by drug- 
gists, or mailed for 25 cents. 

Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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AROUND THE CAMP FIRE. 


The branches, of the pine-trees like sheltering arms | 
bend low 

And the limbs above are lighted with the camp-fire’s : 
ruddy glow, 

The crackle of 


speech, 
All mingle with the rhythmic beat of waves upon the 


the burning logs, the merry song and | 





each, 

And fesgunitinig through the valley, in echo loud and | 
jong, 

You hear the bills call back again the last words of the 


song, 
And comes as a solemn moment, while each heart bends 
tot 
As turther in “he distance sounds “my own true love, 
farewell!" 


It 1s only for a moment—the hearts are glad and young— 
‘The spirit of the mountain speaks in no famillar tongue. | 
And each face within the cirele reflects a merry xmile, 
Some watch the flames in silence as the banjo’s tuned 

the wht 
Some messag 





re whispered, some answering glances 
The pine-trees shed their fragrance as they waver over- 
‘Then shouts of joyous laughter make the Limbs to shake 
As she stately mountains echo**There’s one wide ribber 


Asweet fone: one pathetic, and the forest seems to be 
Attuned to all ite feeling and allve with sympathy. 
‘The boughs tn time are nodding, xnd the bright fiaines | 

slowly die, 
While the wind from o'er the mountains seems passing 

: w 
There is sbathos dn our voices, there are teurs within our 





ur hearts unbidden rise. 


A flood of of secret longings 
known—these the unscen 


Loves and hopes that are 
forms repeut, 

As they echo from their caverns “Marguerita—Mar- 
guerite!" 


Then the winds forget thetr sighing and the flames start 
up again 

Asa dozen hearty voices join in some farewell refrain, 

‘As the boats are quickly laden and the ours push out 
from shore 

‘The forest with its magic seeks to lure us back once 
more. 

The sky above is darker than the shelter of the trees, 

Wi a the fire is very tempting in the chilly evening. 

ree: 

And to catch the mountain echo we Hnger on our oar, 

‘The answer is a mockery—"We'll leave thee, never 
more.’ 








FLAVEL ScoTT MINK. 
———++___ 


WEATHER PROPHETS 


The incredulity of the general public with regard 
to weather predictions which are scientifically 
made,—being based on actual observations over a 
great extent of country, transmitted by telegraph,— 
and the common credulity as tu almanac predictions 
and those made by charlatans and ignorant persons 
from the stars or the moon, suggest that, from a 
mercenary point of view, the “almanac prophets” 
may be justified in stt-king to their “system.” 


Some idea of what this “system” is may be 
gathered from the private confession made by a 
man whose duty it was to prepare the wea 
prognostications for a certain almanac of w 
circulation. “In a general wa: he said, "1 always 
used to consult my wife as to what she thought the 
weather ought to be at a certain date. 

“Sixteenth of March—sixteenth of March,’ T xaid 
to her once; ‘what shall I put down for that day ?” 

“Dry and clear,’ she answered promptly. ‘That's 
the day I always boil my soap-grease, and I shall 
have to be outdoors.’ 

“So 1 put down ‘dry andclear;’ but knowing the 
uncertainty of the weather at that time of year, and 
remembering the proverbial ill luck of Irishmen 
on their hot days put down for the seventeenth 
of March, ‘St. Patrick's ‘8 day, look out for rain or 
snow.’”” 

The prognosticator always went to Boston on 
the first Monday in each month, and he invariably 
put down good weather forthatday. During June, 

uly and August he putin an immense preponder. 
ance of fine weather. The farmers, he declared, 
ought to have good weather then in order to get in 
their hay and grain. 

The farmers who looked the almanac over were 
delighted with this promise, and bought it in great 
numbers. 

“And in the end,” said this sage prognosticator, 
aot the weather right as often us anybody el-c 





























Nevertheless, scientific predictions, made for a 
day or two or three days th advance, will be pre 
ferred by persons of discretion, even if such fore- 
casts do sometimes turn out wrong. 
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ANOTHER WAR. 


Jokes at the expense of severe “schoolma’ams” 
who have passed the boundury of youth are 
numerous, and sometimes a trifle unkind, but the 
following will bear repeating, as it was heartily 
enjoyed by the teacher of whom It is told. 


The clasa in American history was uj 
ject under consideration being the 
After some earnest discussion’ of caus 
and the like, a pupil arose and began to 
tain astonishing information regarding a 
which he said his uncle had been present. 

His teacher replied that the anecdote could 
hardly be true, as the uncle in question was near 
her age, and she was not born until after the close 
of the w 

The boy looked a little chagrined at being 
proved so evidently in the wrong, but after a few 
moments of embarrassed silence, he said, with the 
alr of one who has much the best of the situation: 

“Oh, but, Miss W., I did npt mean the Revolu- 
onary War.” 
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NO “OLD HOMF.” 


The condition of the unhappy city people who 
were not brought up In the country, and who 
consequently have no “old home” to go to, turning 
their backs upon the turmoil of the city, is well 








represented by a little scene reported in a Parisian 
paper: 


In the St. Lazare Station a man meets a friend 
hurrying, with a beaming face, to get train. 

“Ah,” he says, ‘are you going away?” | 

“Yea; I'm going to spend a few weeks at my | 
birthplace—my old home.” 

“Happy mortal!” exclaims the first man, witha 
aigh of envy. 
'Why—are you unable to do the same?” 
“Unable, man! | was born in Paris!" 
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WHEN a man ts taken in he ts usually put out.— 
Siftings. 


STAMPS, 100.11 diff., Honduras, etc.,1be. Agts.wtd. 50 
Dic. Lint free 1. Stegmann 2708 Eads Ave. St.Louis, Mo. 


G4 ITAKR. Lee’s wonderful Method Self-Instruction. 
Sample ‘mitate free. H. L. Stewart, Pub., Norwalk,O, 


HOW TO MAKE A DYNAMO 2 bovis, 


with working drawings. 4 horse power size. Price loc. 
1 horse-power, % cts. Busikr Pus. Co., Lynn, Mass, 


TELEPHONE S 
I 


Free to any address, A complete illustrated manual 
describing traction and operation of Telephone 
and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and mate, 
required. J. HW. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt 8! 


S00fine mized, Australian,ete..10c. ; 
105 var. and dice Album loc 16 un 

25 U. 8.,10c.; 10 Africa, 10c.; 15 Asia, 
15 W. Indlan, loc. New. 

tock, tow prices. Agents 
incent,Chatham,N.¥. 


Are you Car- ~Sick ‘When Travelling ? 


aa trying to many people as sea-sick- 
nos rom a derangement of the stomach. 
One of Ripans Tabules is an insurance against ft, and a 
box of them ‘Should be in every traveller's outfit. 
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YOU CAN LEARN 


(Book -Keupurg 


At home byCORRESPON BEE. E, Instruction thorough 


‘Terme moderate. Diplomas granted. GEilcclarstree Adarees 
pNATLONAL SCHOOL of BOOK-KEEPING 
Dept. E, Union Trust Building. 8T. LOUIS, MO. 
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ora Yankeo Waif among the Blus- 
noses, by B. FREEMAN ASHLEY. 


Adelightfal Christmas Gift. 


“There is a simplicity and 
genuineness about this story 
which touches the best part of 
a boy's nature.” 

Detroit Free Press. 


189 Illustrations. Bound in 
silk cloth, gold embossed, elaborate design, $1.00 


In boards. aiitpographed in colors, = - 
LAI & LEE, Publishers, Chicago. 
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Boy’s Pants 85c. 
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FINE SUIT $ 


Extra Pants 
and Cap for 

Well-made of good wool 
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PILL-MAKING CRABS. 


Mr. Collingwood, in his ‘Rambles of a Natu- 
ralist.” gives an entertaining account of these tiny 
creatures, which are mostly of about the size of a 
pea, though a few are as large ax filberts. He 
found them abundant on the shores of the Malay 
Peninsula, his attention being first called to them 
by seeing the beach, after the going down of the 
tide, covered with loose, powdery sand and holes 
of various sizes. Looki more closely, he dis- 
covered that little radiating pathe converged 
ainong the litter of sand to each hole, and that the 
sand itself was in minute balls. 


The instant I approached, a peculiar twinkle on 
the sand was visible, which required a quick eye to 
recognize ax the simultaneous and rapid retreat of 
a multitude of tiny crabs into their holes, not a 
single one remaining visible. 

neeling down and remaining motionless for a 
few minutes, I noticed a slight evanescent appear. 
ance, like a flash or a bursting bubble, which the 
eye could scarcely follow. This was produced by 
one or more of the crabs coming to tue surface and 
instantly darting down again, alarmed by my 
proximity. Jt was only by walting like a statue 
that T could Induce them fo come out and set to 
work, 

Coming cautiously to the mouth of the hole, the 
crab waited to reconnoitre, and if satisfied that no 
en jemy Was near, it would venture about its own 
length from its lurking. pe ; then rapidly taking 
up partictes of sand in its claws, it deposited them 
in a groove beneath the thorax. 





























As it did so a little ball of sand was rapidly | 
This it seized | 


projected as through tts mouth. 
with one claw and deposited on one side, proceed. 


ing in this manner until the smooth beach was | 


covered with the little pellets, or pilla, correspond. 
ing in size to its own dimensions. It was evidently 
its method of extracting particles of food from the 
sand. 

IT made many attempts te catch one before IT 
suceceded. At last I caught two specimens, which 
immediately curled themselves up and feigned 
death. 

IT put one of them on the sand to see what it 
would do. At first it did not attempt to move; but 
after a little, by a twisting and wriggling move- 
ment, it rapidly sunk into the sand and disappeared. 

The other one I put Into a hole which alread: 
contained a crab; but no visible result followed. 
then attempted to dig it up again, but in vain, T 
dug ap many holes; hut though I'soon arrived at 
the soft, wet sand underneath, I never succeeded. 
in pocuring a pill-making crab by digging it out. 
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A CONVENIE? 





T DISEASE. 


In the prohibition state of Kangas all the drug. | 


stores which have permits to sell intoxicating 
liquors are obliged by law to fill out certain printed 
applications, stating the amount and kind of liquor 
purchased by each customer, and also the partic. 
ular malady for which the lquor is bought. In 
many cities the drug-stores have taken advantage 
of their permits, to sell to the public for drinking 
purposes, practically ning the stores into 
siloon: 5 

A revent temperance crusade has resulted In the 
conviction of several druggists who had violated 
the law. Several witnesses were called upon to 
testify as to the clreumstances attending the sale 
of intoxicants. The county attorney put the 


following questions : 
“You say you bought this Nquor for medicinal 


purposes? 

Paid. 

a “You bought three bottles of beer on such a 
jute?” 




















“State to the courtand jury the particular disease 
that required three bottles of beer as a medicine.” 


“General debility.” 
The next witness testified to having bought half 








a pint of whiskey at the same store. 
“And what was your disease?” asked the 
attorney. 






“General debilit 

A third witness swore that he bought at the same 
place a pint of brandy. 

“State to the court the particular malady that 
required the taking of a pint of brandy,” sald the 
pre ng lawyer. 
General debilii 








* replied the witness. 

A titter went around the court-room, and the 
county attorney, facing the jury, said’ gravely, 
“Gentlemen of the jury, this is the first time T ever 
knew that ‘general debility’ was an epidemic, and. 
that either beer, whiskey or brandy, was an 
infallible remedy ! 

The jury brought in a verdict of guilty without 
leaving their seats. 


SIMPLE ENOUGIL 


A man went Into the laboratory of an analytical 
chemist one day, with a bottle containing an 
unwholesome-looking mixture. 


“I bought this of a travelling man,” he said, 
“and I feel sure it isn’t what it ought to be. I'd 








give five dollars to know what wouki make the | 


water and oil In this preparation separate.” 

The chemist looked at it. 

“Very well,” he said, “give me the five dollars, 
and I will tell you.” 
wnne visitor promptly handed him a five-dollar 
pill. 

The chemist took It gravely, and then, removing 
the cork from the bottle, quietly dropped into the 
liquid a pinch of common salt. “Instantly the water 
and ol] separated. 

The man's face waa a study. He had got what 
he wanted, and had paid his own price for it, The 
chemist evidently felt that he was well paid by his 
visltor’s astonisliment, however, and returned the 
five dollars with a laugh. 
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SELFISH TOMMY. 


Compliments and kind wishes should be swal- 
lowed at once, and no questions asked. 


A little Chicago boy, according to the Record, 
had greeted his grandfather with a very politely 
expressed birthday greeting. The old gentleman 
thanked him, but being of a facetious turn, felt 
Dound to ask a question. 

“And why do you hope that [may have many 
happy returns of the day?” he inquired. 

“Cause vou always give me something,” an- 
awered the innocent Tommy. 
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A Boy with business-disllke habits is likely to 
come to want. 
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Dixon’s No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant. 


An elegant article of Graphite for lubricating 
cle chains. It will pay you to,send 12 cents for sa 
package. Mention The Youth's Companion. 
Sox. Di racible © Je 
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in three weeks for 
$8 or your money 


ars, 


EL SOAP 


Made from selected Olive 






LEWANDO’S 23531 ave. Ne 
All materials dyed or cleansed: 
ines, “Largestin_Amerien, a for Price-List, 


Splendid $4 54 


Overcoat 
ssimere ; 


of good wool 
rm side pockets ut chest 


w Y¥ 








York. 


a handsome and service- 
able garm 4 to 14 years; $4, 
$5.00 post-paid. 

Special —this overcoat and our fa- 


54 OF 
Biey- | 
emp mous outfit, consisting of Suit, Extra 
Pants and Cap (price $4 post-paid)— | 
all on one order to one address for | 
$8.50 post-paid. Money refund- 
ed if desired. Write for 

or send order direct 
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zed to-day the best 
or Bath, where quality is 
h Ailing fopographic map A book ontalnt ng much 3 aluable jnforma. 
of ion to the importers. tion to poultry raisers will be mailed free on 
A. Klipstei rl St., New York. application. 
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Legal 


Cannot be obtained by the mere reac 
ing of law books 
arranged system 
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Elastic Stocki 


Price, $2.00 Prepaid. 


A perfect little Sewing Ma 
chine. Simple, strong and 
durable, and warranted to do 
good sewing. Has a perfect 
finger protector, uses a regu- 
lar needle, and sent complete 


Catalogue sent free to any 


Education, 


It requires a pre- 
an organized effort ; 
a guide who will help you to separate 
the wheat from the chaff; help you to 


his personal atten- § | 
The 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law & | 


Also thorough course in Business Law. 
alogues with testimonials from 


espondence School of Law = | 


No. 91 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





n Like a Boot. 
the Master Surgical 


Knee Cap, Anklet 





t tells you how to make money with hens. 
WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
104 Albany St., Cazenovia, N. Y. 
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with 
every- 





| Learn Telegraphy. 


FOR almost 25 Years we have been teaching 
| Telegraphy to men and boys and placing our | 
graduates in the railway service. Have so placed | 
thousands, and will do the same by you if you give | 
us the opportunity: Did you know that nine-tenths 
of the Presidents, Managers and Superintendents 
of American railways commenced as telegraph oper- 
| ators? Your chances are just as scot Tr don't 
cost much to learn. 


]- 
Our illustrated catalogue will tell you all about it. 
VALE! SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


(LTLTUM, 


Made-to-Measure | 
Suits, Cloaks 
and Furs... 





b- 










1. 





Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 


Fur Capes, 85 up; Cloth 
Jackets, $4.50 up; Plush | 
Jack S12 up; New 
Cloth Cape, $3 up; Tailor- 
made Suits, $8.75 up. We 
prepay expressage. 

Our Specialy, is satisfactory 
garments made to measure at 
less than ready-made prices. 

Samples to select from, 


” 


ng, | 





Ete. full instructions for’ self-mens 
y urement, and our Catalogue 
The patented all for 4 cents in stamps. | . Rell 
Fas dies in New York and vicin- 
stay takes the ity “are invited to. visit our | 
strain; thus pre- | brane in Cammeyer Building, 
. - 8S ve, Cor. 
venting stretching and tear-| $9.25 to $27.00 Hosts Sixth Ave. Address cis! 
ing. Easier to put on and | according to quality. ¥. 'S COMPANION, 
take off and more durable HARTMAN CLOAK COMPANY, 21 Wooster Street, New York. 
than any other. Made in 


thread or silk elastic. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
POMEROY C0O., 785 Broadway, New York 


with Fancy Backs, each 
put up in a neat box 
appropriate 


ION readers at 
post-paid. 

Illustrated —Price-List 
the American 


to 


copy. 


Third Avenue, 59th and 
Streets, New York. 


$1 Silk Mittens at 


61 G: Post-paid. 


Ladies’ All Silk Mittens, 


Holiday Greet- 
ings, usually sold at $1.00 
per pair, special to COMPAN- | 
61 cents 


the best values ever offered 
public 
Mailed Free. Write for a | 





A Christmas 
Suggestion: 


City. 





| 
| 


$6.00 to 
$100.00. 


KODAKS 


KODAKS from $6.00 to $10.00 for the children, so 
simple that any boy or girl can handle them, 
yet capable of making first-class pictures. 


KODAKS AND KODETS from $12.00 to $50.00 for 
grown people. All sizes and styles, 


KODAKS from $60.00 to $100.00 with double swing 
back, interchangeable lenses, iris diaphragm 
shutters and the thousand and one improve- 
ments that enthusiasts value so highly. 


pair 
with 


t of 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., | EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Send for 


Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


60th | 
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The Best Christmas Offer! 


You Need this Watch! ony 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


We have for sale a Beautiful Calenda 
which not only tells the time like ordinary first-c 
but ALSO T LS the DAY OF THE WEEK 

OF THE M MONTH AND CHA 
MOO as you see by the accompanying correct li 
watch, which shows the et size. 
site gem, with fancy por 
steel ¢: and you must see it to judge faint: It 
and reliable timepiece in every wa: jewelled st 
and is furnished by a au Street firm, whose 
Switzerland. h watch is guaranteed by 
will not only be invaluable to you, but it will m 




























= 





You need send no money in advance unless yo 
watch will be sent C. 0, D. Jy You ¢: 
nd if satisfactory, pay the 
ting with order you save express ch 
tered mail prepaid when, remitta 
regular price fs $12.00, Cheaper watches than th 
of course, but this isthe ONLY CAL 

not only be found 
use, but in appeara 
and genteel tast 
costly ornament. 
secured by 
extraordinary one, 


















every way a relia 
ce it commends itself to 
nd it would be regarded an 








0 not fail to order at once. 





This watch isan exqui- 
in dial, with handsome ebonized 


them. 
ké an 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
_We offer it for sale at the remarkably low price of ®7,43. 





press Co. 
as we send by regis- 
e aecompanies order, 





This lot of Calendar Watches has been 
us for di posal through our other dealings with the firm that manufactures them 





$7.43.B> 


r Watch, 
lass watches, 
THE DATE 

OF THE 
i|keness of the 


is an elegant 
tem-win 
factory 

The 






prefer. The 
n examine it, 
By remit- 


The 


2 offered, 
will 
ily 





ToH, It 





ny where 





and this sale is an 


Address J. A. LEARNED, 21 Park Row, New York. 





Z TOY BAZAR, 


42 East 14th St. (Union Square), N. Y. 
Wow Open: 
THE 25th ANNUAL 


Grand Christmas Exhibitio: 


Acknowledged to be the la 
g« st and most complete Tc 
I a in this or any oth 


SCHWAR 












Special Novelties are 
displayed in| Dolls, Dol 
Trousseaux, Dolls’ Houses ard 
Outfits, Stores, Kitchens, Stoves, 
Stables, Menageries, Horses ard 
Wagons, Fortresses, Me 
diers 














Musical 
Punel 
5 


chests, 
Books, 
ments, Games for home 
doors, et 


Illustrated talogue (retail 
) mailed on 


only pplication. 
Mail Orders. f 


have personal 
attention, 
, ‘A. 0. SCHWARZ. 





nt 
ad out 
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TRADE MARK, 


The Perfect 


Cold Water Starch. 


Labor Saving, 
Quick Working, 
ECONOMICAL. 








If your grocer does not keep it, send 
us hix address with your own and 
we will send you FREE SAMPLE. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, Oswego, New York. 
The word 





“TYRIAN™ on Rubber Goods 
guarantee of their quality. 


THE ORIGINAL 
Fairbanks’ Fountain Syringe 


is a 


"THE ORIG AL 





SIX HARD RUBBER PIPES. 


Sold at Drug and Rubber Stores. you fail iefgt it, 
we will send a1 qt. size for $1.1 2qis. $1.75. 
Under our trade-mark “ TYRIAN " we manufacture 
a fullline of Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 


Our Pamphlet ‘‘ Worth Reading,” Free. 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 






















brings comfort and improve- 
KNOWLEDGE praia! tena to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. ho live 
1 thal others aud enjoy Iife 1 expen. 
Fomptly adapting the world’s best 
1s of physical being, will attest the 





e purée Hauid laxative principles 
t ly, Syrup of Figs. 

xcellence js dune to its presentin in the form 
most neceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dis polling Colds, 

ches and Fevers, and permanently euring Con: 
stipation, It has given satisfaction to inillions, and 
met with the approval of medical profession, 










































because it nets on the Kidr Liver and Towels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable subst. poof Kixs is for 
gale, by all dru 00 bottles 
but it is man A 

SYRUP on every 





of Figs; and, beir 
t any substitute 


if 


well 
offered 


Ba ee eae ee 


FREE. 


WRITE THIS ON A POSTAL. 
To Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 3 
e 


831 Broadway, New York. 
suisse 








Please send me free your sala 
water-colored booklet about the only 
underwear that is non - shrinkable— 
prevents colds — preserves: health —is 
always comfo: , 








; 
: 
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MIE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


NOVEMBER 29, 1834, 














‘he Youth's Companton ts an filustrated weekly 

THe Nor ot eluint patos tts subscription price Is $1.7 
A year, payment im advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages 
seribers in x single week 
additional 

iven for 
fie publishe: 

New Subserly 
during the ye re 
ney for Renewals should be sent by euch sw 

MoneXar directly to tls opice. We do not request 









re often given to sub- 
sane of the paper. All | 
wt—which is the number | 
are w gift to the subscribers from 





ages over ely 
1.75: 










jons can commence at any time 


Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 
tions, 


when sent by mail, 

ina Post-Oftice Money-Order, Bank | 

heck, or Draft, or au Express Money-Order. WHEN 

ONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postinasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it ta stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do {t on their own | 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
celpt of money by us before the date opposite your 
hame on your paper, which shows to what time your 
aubseription is pald, can be changed. : 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages inust be paid. | 

Returning your paper will not enable, us to dis. 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your piper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this ts done. ' 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to reneweubseriphons. Renewals of subscriptions | 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk, 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
ve a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him, 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 







Companion 











BANANAS AS FOOD. 


A chemical examination of a ripe banana shows 
that it contains of tissue-forming food nearly five 
per cent., of fat about one per cent., of sugar 
twenty per cent., of water seventy-four per cent., 
while the indigestible substances and starch are 
present to the extent of about one percent. Such 
an analysis seems to prove that the banana may 
well be classed among foods. 

Properly to interpret such an analysis, we 
should compare it with that of some well-known 
article of diet, as, for instance, milk, which contains 
approximately four per cent. of tlasue-forming 
substances, four per cent. of fat, five per cent. of 
sugar, and eighty-eight per cent. of water. 

In other words, a banana contains about twice as 
much of solid digestible matter as milk. 

We must remember, however, that it ia not 
always the amount of solid matter present in a 
given article which renders it of value as a food, 
but rather the relative proportion in which the 
different nutrients appear. 

Milk eetablishes its priority over the banana, 
inuemuch as the different digestible substances 
present are in more nearly the proportion required 
by the human economy. The excess of solids in 
the banana js entirely due to the extra amount of 
sugar. 

Of itself, an extra amount of sugar is by no 
means a detriment, since it is used in supplying to 
the body the heat necessary to Its work. The 
invariable law of hygiene, however, is that the 
relative proportion between the different solids 
must not be changed. : 

Compared with other fruits, like the apple, the 
banana will be found tu contain nearly ten per 
cent. less water, a deficiency which is more than 
made up by the increased amount of solids. 

The examination of the banana which gave us 
the above figures was that of the ripe fruit, the 
difference between it and the green fruit being 
that the large percentage of sugar in the ripe fruit 
Appears as starch in the green fruit. 

When we remember that starch has to be changed 
to sugar before it can be used, we shall readily 
understand the importance of offering only the 
perfectly ripe fruit to a young or weakened 
stomach, which Is unable to take care of such a 
large amount of starch. 

We may sum up our study of the banana, then, 
by saying that ff eaten green and too rapidly by a 
young child, or a person of limited digestive 
powers, it x distinctly a pernicious food, otherwise 
decidedly a good one. 


—— 


A GIFTED MONKEY. 


Some amusing stories of one monkey's intelli. 
gence are told by the London Spectator. The 
monkey in question was named Jeremiah; he 
owed his name to the sadness of his facial expres. 
sion. His master was an Englishman in India. 
Jeremiah’s two soft brown eyes were “infinitely 
sad,” especially when the curious little mind 
behind them was devising some wickedness. 

Jeremiah seemed to be under a necessity of 
being mischievous; for when doing something that 
he well knew was wrong, he would utter shrill 
screams of terror, but without stopping for a 
moment in his work. 

He loved his master dearly, and would fling 
himself into his arms with most pathetic joy after 
the shortest absences. But as soon as he was 
released he would very likely return to his favorite 
amusement, which was to steal a vase or some 
breakable object from the house, climb with it to 
the top of a tree in the garden and hurl It down. 

Jeremiah’s most remarkable achievement was 
capturing a dog to ride on in a march. When his 
master was moving from one station to another, 


Jeremiah, then quite young, was sent to march 
with the natives, the horses, and a new English 
dog-cart. At first he rode in the dog-cart; but he 
had not gone far before two buttons were twisted 
off the cushions, a hole was bitten in the cloth, and 
the monkey’s little hand was drawing out handfuls 
of the stufling. 

Jeremiah was therefore condemned to walk; and 
avery weary little monkey, dusty and hungry and 
thirsty, arrived at the end of a long day’s march. 
Evidently he thought the matter over, and decided 
that it wag not good enough. 

When he was given his supper, the men noticed 
that he chose a black dog out of the crowds of 
outcast dogs that hung about the camp, and offered 
it part of his meal. The next morning Jeremiah 
fed the dog again, and beguiled it into following 
the march. And by and by the monkey jumped on 
the dog's back and rode along. 

Every day the proceeding was repented. The 
monkey rode the whole of the remaining eighty 
miles of the journey on the dog’s back. Every 
night he shared his supper with the dog, and slept 
curled up close to him. . 

Jeremiah's exit was worthy of his career. His 
master, having to move, decided to give the 
monkey away instead of taking him. As he went 
out to mount his horse when leaving the bungalow, 


on, and hop across the carriage drive. 

Under his arms were two cherished Venetian 
glass vases; a metal ornament was in one hand 
and a small pair of bellows in the other. His 
pouches were distended with stolen dainties. 

When he saw he was observed, he darted up a 
tree, flung down the vases with an angry scream, 
bit a hole in the bellows and hurled them after 
the glasses. Then with a triumphant chatter he 
disappeared among the upper branches, and was 
seen no more. 


SPARTAN TRAINING. 


Perhaps the children who are not “coddled” are 
happiest as well as hardiest, in the end. At least, 
those who have their share of sympathy and 
affection, while learning at the same time to scout 
at fear, are surely fortunate. 


A young man who rode horseback to perfection, 
was asked when and how he learned. 

“Oh,” said he, carelessly, “when J was a little 
fellow my father put me on a horse, and told me 
how to ride. I was afraid, and slid off; but every 
time I touched the ground he cutied me and set me 
on again. So I found it cheaper to learn!” 

A certain stern Greenlander, when the breakers 
were riding highest over the rocks, would place his 
young son in a kayak and throw him into the surf. 
the fittre fellow, with the double paddle in his 
hand, would watch his opportunity, right hinself 
‘as he descended, and then triumphantly paddle 
through the boiling sea to the little haven where 
the canoes land. 

“You will drown your boy!" people used to say 
to this Spartan father; but the sage hunter of seals 
and whales would reply: 

“If the boy cannot right a kayak in a stormy sea, 
he cannot killa seal; and if he cannot kill a seal, 
! he cannot live in Greenland. And in that case he 
| might as well die!” 


WHICH? 


That the average negro is inclined to be lazy, 
ang that he also has a keen sense of the ludicrous, 
is shown by the following story received directly 
from the lips of an old “uncle,” who vouches for 
ite truth: 


“Une’ Toby,” a man for whom Bartlett's Creek 
has more attractions than the hot and grassy cotton 
field, not long ago took a “day off” in pursuit of 
his favorite amusement. He baited his hook, and 
long and patiently sat upon the bank of the stream, 
vainly waiting for a bite. At last, under the 
combined influence of the warmth of the day and 
the sluggish movement of the stream, Unc’ Toby 
fell asleep. 

Eternal vigilance Js the price of trout, and while 
our weary angler slept, an enormous fish took the 
bait and pulled him into the creek. 

Of course this awakened the old man, and he 
was overheard to inquire, as he floundered about 
in the water: 

“For de Lord’s sake, Toby, am dis niggah 
a-fishin’, or am dis fish a-niggerin’?” 





SYMPATHETIC BUTTER. 


It is the way of poets—poets and children—to 
attribute their own feelings to natural objects. 
For them the wind sighs, the brook laughs, and the 
landscape smiles or frowns. 


“Mister Green,” said a venerable negro, entering 
the store of the village grocer and provision-dealer 
one morning, ‘‘here’s some butter my missus made, 
an’ I done toted it in to see if yo'd hab de opp'tunity 
to sell it, sah.” 

“Good butter, is it?” said the storekeeper, as he 
took the package. 

“Yas, sah, prime butter,” responded the old 
darky; “on’y I's feared it mought ’a’ melted jess a 
bit on de way.” 

“Oh, I guess not,” said the grocer; “this is a 
pretty cool morning.” 

“Yas, sah,” said the darky, wiping his face with 
his big handkerchief, “dis am a mighty pleasant, 
cool mawnin'’; but yo’ see, I toted it down here 
pooty fast.” 








SEASONABLE. 


The most conclusive test that we know the 
significance of a word is our ability to use it in its 
proper connection. 


“Tommy,” sid the teacher, ‘do you know what 
the word ‘foresight’ means?” 

Yeo'm.”” 

“Can you give me an illustration?” 

“Yeu'm.” 

“You may do #0.” 

“Last night my mamma told the doctor he might 
as well call round and see me Thanksgiving 
night.”— Washington Star. 


NEIGHBORLY AMENITIES. 


The New York Weekly has this little item of news 
from the suburbs: 


“Why In the world don't 

| mower of yours?” asked a 

| neighbor’ hired man. 

| “Missis told me not to till you had your planer 
” answered the hired man. 


you grease that lawn- 
lady of her next-door 









A sCHOOLROY who “builded better than he 
knew,” described St. Augustine, Florida, as “a 
great summer resort In the winter.” 





he beheld the scorned and rejected Jeremiah come | 
‘from one of the rooms where packing was going 











For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” Containing nothing in- 
jurious, they will not disorder the stomach like cough 
syrups and balsams. Sold only in boxes. (Ade. 





HOOD’S PAPER DOLLS 
Largest, handsomest set yet published. A lovely Fam- 
ily of Five, with many changes of clothing, 17 pieces in 
all, Peautifully lithographed, strongly made of heavy 
manilla, Fine di t. Sent to any address for 


loliday gift 
one trade-mark from Tiood's Pills and 10 cts. in stamps: 
by C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. Mention this paper. 


*11q are mild and effective. Do not 
Hood’s Pills pain "or grins. ‘Cure Iiliousnens. 
Sick Headache, all liver troubles. 2c. at druggists of 
by mail of C. I. Hoop & Co., Proprietors, Lowell, Mass. 


BLOOKER’S 


DUTCH COCOA 


Has received the 


Grand Prix, 


the highest medal of 
this kind awarded at the 


Antwerp Exposition. 











It is Pure Cocoa of the 
highest grade, uniform and 
unvarying in quality and 
the choicest for the con- 
noisseur at the breakfast- 
table, ‘five - o'clock” or 
sick-room. 


Sample FREE on receipt of postage, 2c. 


In the tin or cup it is Reddish Brown color like the 
Finest Cocoa Bean, proving its Absolute Purity. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., Sole Agents for the U. S., 
P. 0. Box 150, New York. 


Combinations Suitable for 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


No. 1.—Six Ladies’ Fine Embroidered Swiss 
‘ei Handkerchiefs, assorted patterns, with 


Elegant Fancy 
eee 
No. 3.—One Ladies’ Fine Wool Fascinator; can 
be worn as Shaw! or Fasciuator, in 
Black, White, Blue, Pink or Cardinal; 
Two Ladies’ Initial Handkerchiefs, and 
One Ladies’ Fine Swiss Embroidered 
81. Handkerchief. 
eee 
No.12.—Six Men's Hemstitched Plain, White or 
Fancy Bordered Handkerchiefs, and 
81. One Men's Faucy Trimmed Night Shirt. 
Tee 





Any one of the above combinations sent post- 
paid to any address on receipt of one dollar. 


If goods are unsatisfactory in any way. 
money will be juiced on application. 


Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
NEW ENGLAND CLOTHING CO., Lynn, Mass. 


THE TWIN-DRAGON 


is on every piece of 
Llama Striped Fleece, 


Polka P. K. Fleece, 


He 


For English Fleece. 
These fabrics are just the thing 
Baby for warm little night-slips for the 
Baby, and for wrappers and un- 
and derwear. You can get thes 


Fleeces in plain weaves, and in 
dainty piqué and striped _ effects. 
Also in white and colors. Nothing 
could be more suitable for house- 
jackets and children’s dresses. 


‘old by all leading Retailers, 


O’Neill’s 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


.. SPECIAL .. 
Boy’s Reefers. 


Fine All Wool 
Blue Chinchilla, 
Fast Color Wool 


\ lined, Handsomely 
(\y\ Bound. Velvet 
ve ! Collar in 5 to 16 


Mother 








years’ sizes. Sailor 
Collar in 2 1-2 to7 
years’ sizes. 


*4.98 


each. Positively 
the best value ever 
offered. 


N. B. 
measure, length of sleeve from centre of back 
and age. 

Mention The Companion. 


| 6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 


When ordering by mail give chest 











The Best 


Christmas 


Present for 


$1. 


that money will buy 


Style Harmonette, 3 Chord Bars, 18 Strings. 


20 





Instruction Book, with six 


pieces of Music, Tuning Key, Imitation Tortoise Shell Pick. Nicely packed. 


Send money-order, postal note or stamps. 


Easy...» 


This offer limited to Jan. 15, 189°. 


Easy... 


Send for complete catalogue of Autoharp and Music. 


Alfred Dolge & Son, 110 East 13th Street, New York. 





NOVEMBER 29, 1894. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








CROWN 


Pianos and Organs 


We are doing our part toward creating harmony throughout this 
great country of ours. We made the World's Fair Grounds ring with 
melody, and received Medals and Diplomas of highest honor. 

We are anxious to bring music into your home—into a million 
homes. At the rate our instruments are now selling — we'll do it. 

The ‘‘Crown”’ Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier is the present 
sensation of the musical world and can ONLY be had on the Crown Piano. 
It gives a perfect Piano with the additional power to imitate at will the 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, etc., as an accompaniment to the 
Piano, or as independent Instruments. It does not add to the cost. 





Our Catalogue, handsomely illustrated, gives full 
information and will be mailed free to any address. 


GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., 323 to 333 So. Canal St., Chicago, III. 





FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 









Brown’s 
French 
Dressing 







For LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS and SHOES 





has been the most reliable Dressing before the public; an indispen- 
sable article for every lady to have, and for the price at which it is 
sold, as to quality and quantity it has no equal. More of this Dressing 
is sold throughout the WorLp than any other make. 

Ask your dealer for it, and take no other but BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSING. 





Most people cook 


Vegetables 


in the old, plain, not 
particularly appetizing 
style, without knowing 
that by modern methods the simplest, most inexpensive, 
such as rice, potatoes, tomatoes, etc., can be made 
delicious and delicate. A little of 


Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef 


and a little painstaking will do it. 
Send postal to Liebig Co., P. 0. Box 2718, N. ¥., for Miss Maria Parloa’s Cook Book telling you how. 





















Some Rare 
Old Violins 
At a Bargain. 


If you want to buy your girl or boy a genuine Old Violin —an 
instrument possessing that delicious mellow tone found only in Old 
Violins — at from $25.00 to $100.00, write to us immediately. 


LYON & HEALY, 24-26 Adams St., Chicago. 


Our Catalogue, ‘RARE OLD VIOLINS," 
Violins are sent upon one week's trial. 






will be sent (FREE) upon application. 





Christy Carrer, 14 in, long. 


These two Christy Kniv 
will be sent to any adres: 
thing abpent sb Cheats 
Edue. 


es, Bread Knife and Carver, 
on receipt of #100, The gre: ie 


CHRISTY 
KNIVES: 


peenliar wavy edge fs a new Idea ti 
“arein Knife goes through meat Hke a 
and the Bread Knife cuts new, hot bread a3 thin as old 
agents earn handsome premiums. Write for partic 


THE CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch Street, Fremont, Obio. 


wine 





















































With it little 


the 





ones begin to write, 
in middle age they 
prefer it to all others, and 


when old they will not depart 
from it. 


Sample card, 12 different numbers. 
post-paid on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 810 Broadway, New York. 


CRESCENT Bicycles 


WILL AGAIN LEAD IN 1895. 








URING the present year we have fully demonstrated that first- 
class Bicycles can be made and sold at the prices quoted 
below. 

for 1895, and for years to come. 






These prices were made not only for 1894 but 
Crescent prices are honest 


ptices—hence no reduction is necessary. 


One price the year round. 
One price to everybody. 


$75 
CRESCENTS Nos. 2 and 5, 


(26-Inch Wheels,) $50 


CRESCENTS Nos. 3 and 6, $40 
(24-inch Wheels,) 


CRESCENTS Nos. | and 4, 
(28-Inch Wheels,) 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Chicago. 
9» New York. 


COPYRIGHT, 1844, BY 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


CATALOGUE FREE UPON APPLICATION. 









Ce ee 


| [he 
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They contain NO BUNCHES, 
They contain NO PERCEPTIBLE SEAMS, 
They contain NOTHING to ANNOY and are made of 
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poz. Evite Toier Soap, 


bought as to save you half the regular retail prices, The Larkin plan 
saves you half the cost, The manufacturer alone adds VALUE; every 
middleman adds COST. The publishers of this paper know every claim is 
sustained by the facts. 

Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you 
remit in advance, you willreceive in addition to all extras named, a nice 

resent for the lady of the house, and shipment same day order is received. 
he publishers also know that your money will be refunded without argument 
or comment if the box or DESK does not proveall expected. Booklet illus: & 
trating ten other premiums free upon application. 

Write your order like this, TODAY—while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 

‘You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, ONE COMBINATION BOX OF « SWEE. ? 
HOME"’ SOAP, with extras, etc., and the CHAUTAUQUA DESK. 
{C77 It after thirty days’ trial I find the Soaps and the Desk entirely satisfactory and as represented, 

I will remit you $10.00 ; if not, I will notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, 
making no ‘charge for what I have used." 


Name, .......... 
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FULL OF BRIGHT PICTURES. 16— PACES — EVERY WEEK, 
Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible ‘House, i in New York City. Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 


Dr. Talmage’s Christmas Offers. 


\ [N all this Wide, Wide World there is no better Paper for the Home Circle than THE 
ey CHRISTIAN HERALD. Charmingly Edited in Dr. Talmage’s happiest vein, Beautifully 
Illustrated with a Profusion of Lovely Pictures, handsomely Printed on Excellent Paper from 
Large, Clear Type, and published 52 times a year, it interests both old and young, and is 
sure of a hearty welcome wherever it goes. With every Issue it grows in Beauty and Inter- 
est, and they who once Subscribe feel they never again can be happy without it. It makes 
Home Brigther, Cheerier, Sweeter, and Better, and the Family that does not yet enjoy the ' oe 

Charm of its Weekly Visits, lacks something that only THE CHRISTIAN HERALD can supply. “““24eremg 
As an EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENT to give it a fair trial, if you send $2.00 to-day, Dr. Talmage will send any one e of the 
following three unequaled Premiums (ALL CHARGES FULLY PREPAID),and THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for ONE whole YEAR. 


GOSPEL HYMNS—SIX VOLUMES IN ONE—FREE! 


NEVER BEFORE has it been possible to secure these 739 HYMNS, constituting the books usually 
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known as GOSPEL HYMNS 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 allin ONE VOLUME, but THE CHRISTIAN 

HERALD has secured a large edition of these marvelously soul-stirring Hymns in COMBINED 

FORM, WITHOUT A DUPLICATE, printed from LARGE TYPE and SET TO MUSIC, and Beau- = 
tifully Bound in Maroon Cloth, with Red Edges and GOLD Stamp. Very rich and choice. —S 
Remember all the Hymns contained in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of the GOSPEL HYMNS, used by D. L. MOODY and Ira D. ees 
 SANKEY in their famous Evangelistic mee in this and other countries, are found in this yolume, which measures, 7 
(tovey, WHEN OPEN, 8 1-2 x 12 inches, and contains about 700 LARGE PAGES. Every Song-loving home should have one, 


RED UNDER GOLD EDGE TEACHERS’ BIBLE—FREE! 


HELPS, making altogether 1581 pages. This 











with over 400 pages of ILLUSTRATED 


beautiful Bible is Bound in LEATHER, DI- TEACHERS’ BIBLE : VINITY CIRCUIT, OVERLAPPING EDGES, 
Hand-crimped Corners, and with RED UNDER serrrace wm ff] urcrrsinnrmn | Pi GOLD edges, which give it a VERY RICH 


Subject-Index, Biblical GAZETTEER, and 13 
Each Bible has SILK HEAD-BANDS, a BOOK- 
sent, ALL EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID. 


Gift than one of these beautiful Teachers’ Bibles, and if 
dent, Teacher, Scholar, Christian Endeavorer, Epworth 
opportunity, as long as our supply may last. 


appearance. It contains a CONCORDANCE, 
COLORED MAPS prepared by Major Conder. 
MARK, and is packed in a NEAT BOX and 


You cannot find anywhere a more suitable Holiday 
you intend to gladden the heart of Pastor, Superinten; 
Leaguer, or Christian Worker generally, here is your 


DR. TALMAGE’S “PATHWAY OF LIFE”—FREE! 


544 LARGE Pages. Over 200 ENGRAVINGS. Half-tone Portrait of Dr.Talmage. Bound in Rich 
Cloth and Gilt. Measures, when open, from tip to tip, 9x15 INCHES. WEIGHS 3 POUNDS. 
Among those who cordially endorse this Great Book, are HER MAJESTY,QUEEN VICTORIA, Ex-Pres. HARRISON,Hon. 
J.G. CARLISLE, Gen. O.O. HOWARD, Miss Frances WILLARD, Bishops VINCENT, HURST, and GRANBERY, Joseph 
COOK, Governor Fitzhugh LEE, Senator John SHERMAN, Harriet Beecher STOWE, and Neal DOW. * * “THE 
PATHWAY OF LIFE ” contains DR. TALMAGE’S Grandest, Best, and most Beautiful Thoughts. It goes out into the 
world to do good and to help men and women in their efforts to attain to higher and better and more successful lives. 


“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE” has never been Sold at Less than $3.75. You will find it Worth its Weight in Gold. 


sit eps * Remember THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the only Paper in the World edited by DR.TALMAGE, and 
ANY ONE av these Premiums may EACH BE SENT TO A SEPARATE ADDRESS. As WE PREPAY CHARGES, we are offering you 


TWO VERY APPROPRIATE PRESENTS FOR $2.00. 


AS soon as our stock is exhausted, we immediately Refund the Money. Do you long to 
make your Home more attractive ? Let THE CHRISTIAN HERALD enter it. Like a ray of 


sunshine, it will brighten and cheer, 
) encourage and comfort. You cannot we 2 4AC Ta Vn age 
wee ee | afford to be without it. Address to-day 915 to 919 Bible House, New York @ City be pain 
If you desire all THREE PREMIUMS mentioned above with THE CHRISTIAN 
COMBINATION P REMIUM OFFER. HERALD for One Year, send us $4. If you desire any TWO of the above 
Premiums send us $3, Each Premium and the Paper may be sent toa SEPARATE ADDRESS WITHOUT extra EXPENSE, 
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KITTY KILDUFF’S LEGACY. 
using the Money, aod what upset them. 


Kitty entered as radiant as the Christmas-tide 
which had come in clear and cold and sunsbiny. 
Every motion told of her abounding energy as 
she went the longest way round the centre-table 
to her mother’s side. 

“Given,’* she said, ‘ten thousand dollars and a 
pretty little home with a pretty little mother to 
run it, and who says life is not worth living ?”” 

“You should put health into your inventory, 
Kitty," answered her mother, scanning admir- 
ingly the glowing face. 

“As I have always had that blessing, mother 
of mine, perhaps I’m apt to undervalue it,” Kitty 
said. Then while vigorously divesting herself of 
gloves and hat and cvat, she told 
of her morning's jaunt. 

“T've been to the superintendent 
and resigned my place in the 
schools. He said he was sorry to 
lose me, and said a few pleasant 
things besides about the work I 
have done. 


Plans for 








Then I recommended 
Rita for promotion to my place. 
It would be more salary for her 
and easier work, but I’m afraid 
he'll not take my suggestion. He 
said something about her lack of 
vim—and really, mother, Rita has 
not been doing 
year. 


nod ~work this 
She’s too fretful. She has 
seventh-grade boys, a set of little 
fellows that make ber days hideous 
simply because they have found 
out that they can. I feel sorry 
for her; still, I must say, she’s 








something of a snarler, is my 
cousin Margarita.” 

“She isn’t well, Kitty.” 

“Of course she isn't, mother. 
She’s shockingly run down, and 
never will be strong. I make 


allowance for that. Still — well, 
one can't stand everything, 
from an invalid.” 

She picked up her muff, her 
mother’s Christmas gift, and laid 
her cheek admiringly into its 
shining fur a few moments as she 
went on: 

“Now, for 


even 





instance, mother, 
wouldn't you think that, consider- 
ing she’s farther from Uncle John 
by at least two removes than [ 
am, and that, since he had so 
many nearer relatives, neither of 
us had any right to expect to be 
remembered in his will; wouldn't 


you think that she might speak a little pleasantly | boarding-house, at not more than half her present | finished the sentence with a wail df pain, but 


to me about my legacy, instead of all the time 
insinuating that I manceuvred to get it? I’m 
sure, if shé had been in my place and I in hers, I 
could have congratulated her heartily. 

“Oh well,""—Kitty had stepped to a desk and 
had taken a package out of it,—‘‘I must not fret 
over Cousin Rita's want of sympathy. Christmas 
is too near, and I'm too glad to be the owner of 
ten thousand dollars well invested. I came of 
age just in the nick of tlmne, didn't I, mother? 
Judge Gifford would have been the orthodox, 
cautious old guardian, no donbt, but yon see, I 
want to handle my own funds. I'm glad he’s 
my lawyer, though—he’s so kind. I never can 
forget how he beamed on me when he told me I 
was one of the legatees. 


“Dear old Uncle John! To think that he 


should have done so much for me, who never | 


visited him but that once, when he celebrated his 
golden wedding, mother. Rita was invited, too, 
but she said it was too far to go to see people that 
she neither knew nor cared for. 

“*A package of odds and ends,” the judge 
called these,” she said, sorting the documents 
over with steady hands as she had done a dozen 


_ times before. “Delightful odds and ends, interest- 


bearing odds and ends—six per cent., every jewel 
ofthem! Taking care of these will help to make 
me a thorough-going business woman. 

“Now this’ —she gravely unfolded a dingy 
paper—‘‘is a neat little mortgage of eighteen 
hundred dollars. Let me see—a hundred and 
eight a year. Well, there's great satisfaction in 
merely a hundred and eight dollars that one 
doesn’t have to grub for. ‘This little scrap is a 
two-hundred-dollar note. The interest will keep 


me in shoes, thongh you call me ‘finicky’ about i sent to her friends. But 1 don't know as she has' prepared to take immediate possession of the 


my foot-wear. 

“And this—I know it well without unfolding 
it—represents nearly one-half of iny principal. It 
means,"’—she waved the paper triumphantly,— 
“it meang your emancipation from the kitchen, 
little woman. Yon shall, once in a while, ‘sit on | 
a sofa and sew a silk seam.” | 

“And now I shall not be afraid to accept the | 
position of leading soprano in St. Peter's choir, | 
for I shall have time to practise. 

“But, mother, dear, 1 see by your eyes that 
you've been planning on your own account. 
Come, it’s your turn now,” and Kitty folded her 
hands demurely, waiting for her mother to speak. 

| “I was thinking, daughter, that if we have help 
lin the kitchen, we could take Rita and make her 
|mmore comfortable than she is in Mrs. Mason’s 


likely to make many friends.”’ 

«Well, I'll run up and see her,”’ said Kitty. 

Sitting with the cold hand of the sick girl in 
her own, Kitty listened to a fretful recital. 

“T’ve felt miserable for weeks,” Rita said, 
“and those cruel boys have tried me to the verge | 
of distraction. The doctor tells me to give up! 
work for a year and rest. The old gouse! He 
might ag well tell me to go and spend the holidays 
on the planet Jupiter. * 

“Circumstances do arrange themselves so | 
stupidly in this world!’ she went on, releasing 
her hand from Kitty’s and pressing her tortured 
head between her palms. ‘Here you are, a great 
strong girl, with nerves of iron, treated to a 
vacation as long as you choose, and I"'—she | 








In the South Chamber. 


expense. Then I'd have a chance to doctor her 
up.” 

“If she wasn’t so snappy and cross, mother,” 
Kitty said, looking uncomfortable; ‘but then of ; 
course she couldn't snap at you. Why, yes, 
mother, we'll try it if you wish. Only, there's | 
one thing—do you think she'd be contented with | 
the north chamber? I've set my heart on fixing 
up the south one for a studio I've been to see 
Baumeister this morning, and partly arranged 
for lessons in painting.” 

She scrutinized her last vacation’s canvas 
complacently. 

“Under Baumeister, and with time for practice, 
Ican improve upon that,” she said. Then she 
gathered her papers with gentlest touches, even | 
laying her cheek against them once, saying, when | 
she noticed her mother’s amused look : i 

“You didn’t know I was so avaricious, did' 
you, little woman?” 

Then with a caress and a patronizing air that 
had come to her when she first discovered that 
she was taller than her mother, Kitty said: 

“She shall sit still, so she shall, and take a first 
little lesson in elegant leisure while her moneyed | 
daughter gets the midday meal.” | 

That evening Kitty Kilduff, on her way to a 
last rehearsal of the Christmas music, called at 
Mrs. Mason’s. The lady herself opened the door : 
and answered her inquiries about Margarita. 

“She's in her own room, sick, miss. You see’ 
; it’s only a hall room, and no way of heating it. | 
| It is rather bad for her. But my, miss, I do hope | 
she aint going to be sick on my hands!” 

“What does the doctor say, Mrs. Mason ?”’ 

“Says she's nenralger all over, and ought to be 








| you. 


took up the strain again: 5 

“Of course it was your shrewdness that brought 
about your good luck. If 1 had done as you 
did! But then I couldn't—there isn't a particle 
of fawn in my make-upr”” 

Kitty rose with the first impulse of indignation, 
walked past the tumbled bed to the window, and 
stood there looking down upon the shabby street, 
but seeing nothing of its shabby panorama. In 
her heart natural wrath and the charity that 
“suffereth long and is kind’: were fighting forthe 
crown. : 

“Oh dear! oh dear!"’ groaned the sufferer; 
and again Kitty stepped softly to the bed. 
Drawing up the coverlids, she tucked them 
closely and said : 

“Rita, my mother wants you—we both want 
you—to come and spend the rest of the winter 
with us. We're going to keep help in the kitchen 
now, and we can make you more comfortable 
than you are here, and reduce your expenses for 
you, too. I've arranged the north chamber for 
It isn’t sunny, but it’s cozy, and we can 
make it as warm as you wish. 

«And the mother—well, you know, Rita, she’s a 
natural nurse, and I’ve been such a disappointing 
daughter, with never an ache or a pain for her to 
practise on. But in the prospect of your coming 
she feels compensated. She went into the garret 
this afternoon and fairly revelled among hops 
and boneset and mint, and hoards of old linen 
and flannel. Oh, she'll have you all sound and 
strong before the holidays are over.” 

A clock struck eight. Kitty shook up and 
smoothed the pillows and bade her cousin: 

“Go to sleep now, and wake in the morning 





| any near relations, and I'm free to say she’s not north chamber. I'll come early and pack your 
Saying to herself, “Poor thing! poor: 


trunk.” 
thing!’ Kitty set off for the rehearsal thought- 
fully and rather slowly. 

It was past ten o'clock when Kitty Kilduff got 
home that night, and entered with a pensive 
quietness that made her mother look at her in 
mild wonder. 

“Well, Kitty?" 

“T think she'll come, mother.” 

«Soon ?"" 

“I suppose so. I promised to go down to- 
morrow and pack her trunk and bring her away.” 

Her mother was fashioning something in 
crochet. Kitty, after laying aside her hat, coat 
and gloves, took up the ball of worsted and 
played with it absently. 

“Don’t you feel well, Kitty ?”” 

“Oh yes, mother, perfectly.” 

“Was Rita rude to you again?” 

“Rather.” 

“Well, that 7s too bad, love, 
after you’ve worked so hard to-day 
to get her room ready for her. 
But she's sick, you know, and 
nervous.” 

“Yes, mother. The doctor says 
Rita's on the verge of nervous 
prostration, and that she ought to 
rest for a year.”” 

“Well, I don't see how that's 
possible. She's so independent 
that she wouldn't accept an invi- 
tation to visit us for so long a 
time. She'll have a good rest next 
week, though; and how would it 
do, Kitty, for you to substitute 
for her for a month or so till she 
gets thoroughly rested? It will be 
& great sacrifice for you to make, 
but—I ‘don’t believe you'd regret 
it in the end, Kitty. 

“Oh, I'd substitute for her, 
mother, willingly, if she would let 
me. But you see she’s unpopular 
with her pupils, and she knows it, 
and—and is very jealous of any 
one’s else influence with them.” 

She spoke hesitatingly and a 
little wearily, and bidding her 
mother a quiet good night, went 
slowly up to her room. There her 
mother found her an hour later 
sitting by the register in wrapper 
and slippers without magazine, or 
crochet, or any other pretence of 
employment. 

“O Kitty dear!” she remon- 
strated, ‘‘do goto bed. I'm afraid 
you've overtired yourself, love. 
You've hardly sat down to-day.”" 

Kitty threw back her head, and drawing down 
the anxious mother-face, kissed it lovingly. 

“Now see here, little woman,” she said; ‘you 
shall not fidget over me any more. I don't 
know what ‘tired’ is. I'm an Amazon in health 
and strength; I’m as free from care as an elf, 
and I'm as happy as a queen.” 

Her playfulness became tenderness as she bade 
her mother good night. Then she went softly 
down-stairs, unlocked her desk by the dim fire- 
light, took out her package of securities and 
carried them up to her room. 

Seating herself at a table she assorted the 
documents into two packages which she placed 
under her pillow—patting them down with a 
really loving touch, the mercenary maiden! Five 
minutes later Kitty was fast asleep. 

“Sce my business and shopping-list, mother,” 
she said brightly next morning, placing her 
tablets upon the table while she gave a dainty 
final adjustment to her hat and gloves. “It makes 
me feel quite a woman of affairs. Do I look like 
a business woman, mother?” she straightened 
her figure and assumed a grave deportment. 

“Not much, Kitty.” 

“Well, I feel so, mother, and 1 like to feel so. 
I'll attend to the other business first, and then I'll 
order an express for Rita's trunk. I promise to 
have her here, and settled by one o'clock. Good- 
by, mother. You can begin steeping your herbs 
and mixing your potions. Happy, happy little 
woman"'—with a patter of shoulder-taps—“such 
a Christmas gift for you—about a hundred pounds 
of tortured nerves and mutinous muscles!" 

But Kitty could not keep the secret of what she 
intended to do-and impetuously told her mother, 
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who heartily approved of the plan. Half an! 
hour later Kitty stood in the lawyer's office, her | 
eyes shining and her face aglow from a brisk | 
walk in the clear, cold air. | 

“Good morning and a merry Christinas to you, 
Judge Gifford,’ she said, as she laid a parcel | 
upon his desk. “I’ve brought back some of those 
securities—five thousand dollars’ worth of them— | 
and I want them transferred to my consin, Mar- 
garita Morse. I suppose—or—perhaps Uncle‘ 
John would have remembered her, if he had 
known her needs.” | 

In silence the lawyer swung round to his desk, 
unwrapped the parcel, told over the documents, 
stacked them again and bent puzzled, almost 
reproving eyes upon his caller. Her color deep- 
ened, but she asked: “There's nothing to prevent | 
my doing so, is there?” | 

“Why no, Miss Kitty, there isn’t, of course, 
but it—why, it’s queer, it isn’t business-like. | 
Have you considered the matter well ?”’ 

Judge Gifford, and I've talked about it 
with mother.” 

“Well,” he said, almost impatiently, ‘as I said 
before, it isn't a business-like performance. You 
need the money yourself. A girl with your tastes 
can't get along comfortably on a pittance. Why 
not give your cousin the interest of it for a time?” 

“That wouldn't do, judge. She wouldn't accept 
a dollar that way. She thinks she should have 
Deen remembered in the will, and I must make it 
seem to her more of a restitution than a gift. 
Td like above all things to be business-like,” she 
said, wincing perceptibly, “but if IT can’t Vil 
be—-is it a Christmas-like performance, Judge 
Gifford ?”” 

















“Um—I don’t know,” he said, “Per- | 
haps so. Well, yes, Miss Kitt; fine old | 
face softened and brightened,—“I think it ts 


Christmas-like.” | 
“Couldn't you have the papers made out to-day, | 
judge? To-morrow’s Christmas, you kno | 
“We're pretty busy here to-day, Miss Kitty, | 
but seeing it's you, I suppose —"’ 

“Thank you; and how fortunate that I'm I 

He went to the door with her, and from the 
window watched her speeding along the sidewalk, 
a picture of happy, sweet and glorious health. I 

“I'm disappointed,’ he said to himself. “It 
was I that put it nto John Kilduff’s head to give 
that girl a little of his loose change. 1 wanted to 
see what she'd do when she got a chance to spread 
her wings. She's a grand, good girl, but I'm | 
afraid she needs a guardian.” ' 

Kitty’s next stup was at the house of the school - 
superintendent. i 

“['ve come to tell you,” she said, “that I've | 
reconsidered my resignation, and should like, 
after all, to keep my position, if you have not 
made other arrangements.”” 

“Well, Miss -Kilduff!"" he exclaimed, quizzi- | 
cally, ‘I never knew before that you were freakish. | 
I thought you a regular business woman.”’ 

Poor Kitty smiled bravely, and he went on: 

“Fortunately for me and the rising generation, I 
have not appointed your successor. You may 
keep the place.”” 

Next she saw the artist. 

“Ach, Mees Keeltoof!" he said. ‘Dose Amer- 
ican vomans haf not de het for some peesness— 
dey haf too much vhims—too much vhims.”” 

On schedule time Mrs. Kilduff had her patient 
under her hands, cuddled and comforted and 
mothered. Bolstered up in bed she looked on 
rather unconcernedly while her aunt bestowed her 
wardrobe in closets and bureau drawers. 

“It will take me all winter to get used to my 
conveniences here," said Rita, “I've lived in a 
trunk so long. But how is it that you've put me 
into the south room, aunt? I thonght it was to 
be the north one.” 

“That was the first intention, Rita, but some of 

. Kitty's plans for this room collapsed sudden 
So, as these windows are especially cheery in 
winter, she arranged this for you this morning 
before she went out." 

“T feel better already,” sighed the sick girl, 
“but I’m afraid that I shall get well too soon, and | 
you'll think I was only nervons.”” 

“Only should never be joined to ‘nervous,’ ”” 
answered her aunt, soothingly, ‘but don’t talk or, 
even think any more. Just rest; sleep, if you 
can.” 

Rita next morning surprised her hosts by 
walking, thongh feebly, into the dining-room 
before they had risen from a rather late breakfast. 
Though white and weak, she looked better, Kitty 
declared, than she had for months. 

Afterward, when they had settled her upon a 
couch bolstered with a profusion of bright 
cushions, Kitty came and laid upon her lap the 
little package of securities. 

“Uncle John’s Christmas gift, Rita,” she said, 
smilingly; “not pretty to look at, but very com- 
fortable and restful, I do assure you. I speak 
from experience, having myself been in possession 
of something like it fora fortnight. Dear cousin,” 
Kissing her tenderly, ‘we want you to rest upon 
it for one year at least.” | 

The bewildered girl examined the documents 
with shaking hands. 

“Oh, what does it mean, aunt?" she pleaded, 
piteously. 
“Tt means, dear, that Kitty has divided her 
legacy with you. She thinks, and I think, that 
Unele John ought to have made it so, and would, | 
if he had known—you better.” She was going 

to say, “known vour needs.” 
“O Kitty! O Kitty!" Rita covered her face | 
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with her hands, but tears dropped through her 
trembling fingers. 

“Why, you poor, nervous little thing!" was 
the only speech that came to Kitty. 

“T wouldn't have done it for you, Kitty—I 
know I wouldn't!” sobbed Rita. 

“Oh ves you would, Rita. You would if you'd 
been strong and able to work and I had been—/| 
delicate. Oh, don’t cry—there’s a dear."’) Then 
furtiv drawing a handkerchief across her 
but speaking gaily, ‘‘Oh, that pitiless, relentless, 
uncompromising clock! It's striking ten, and 
I'm not half ready for church!" 

“Peace on earth, good will to men A flood 
of melody swelled and ebbed among the rafters of 
the old church and upon it, like a silver ribbon on | 
arippling sea, carolled Kitty's free, glad soprano. | 

“Peace on earth, good will to men!"’ 

Judge Gifford helped to gather the offerings 
that day, and turning at the foot of the aisle, | 
stood plate in hand and gazed upon the radiant : 
face of the singer. 

“Kitty Kilduff has a bird in her throat to-day,"” 
whispered a fellow-warden. 

“Kitty Kilduff has a song in her soul to-day,” 
answered the old judge. 
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THE PROFIT OF TIME. | 

Fill up each hour with what will la 
Buy up the moments as they go: 

The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe frutt of life below, 
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MRS. DONOVAN’S PIES.’ 


The True Cause of a Boys’ Strike.—The Widow as an; 
Arbitrator. 


Rochester is a city of nurserymen, whose 
packing-yards are very busy in the spring. In 
addition to the hundreds of men employed in 
packing and slipping trees and shrubs, many 


‘COMPANION. - 


broad smile on his face. ‘Plenty more to be had 
for the asking. I°ll have thein here all right.’” 

“But’’—interrupted Johnny, finding it difficult 
to accept the new turn affairs had taken. Mr. 
Bradley turned sharply around. 

“You boys still here? There is no but about 
it! If you are not all outside this yard in five 
minutes, I will know the reason why. Go!” 

Johnny was so surprised that he did go, closely 
followed by his companions. The men in the 
yard who understood the affair hooted and 
jeered at them as they passed; and when Patsy 


| Harrigan, in his haste, tripped over a stone and 
;fell full length in a trench filled with muddy ' Begorra, there's enough of ye!”’ 


water, a mighty laugh that seemed to come from 
one gigantic throat rang out on the air. 

“Say, Zhonny, does strikes always end like as 
dis?” asked little Hans Brimmer, as they 
stumbled across the wet ground. 

“Oh, keep still, will you? Johnny's good 
nature rarely forsook him. ‘The old man will 
come around. Boys aint plenty this vear.”’ 

“Nice leader you are!’ growled Micky Don- 
ahue. “I aint got a copper to me name. 
awful hungry, too.” 

“I aint got no money, neither,"’ said Patsy, 
whose garments were well yentilated by holes. 
“Gave mine all to me mother this mornin’ for the 
kids. What you strike for, anyway, John ?” 

“Jolbnny Lammyrovw's alwers up to somethin’ 
| bad! grumbled Jack Clukey. “My father'll 
lick me when I get home.” 

“Serve you right!’ cried John, whose rare 
mind was capable of looking at a question from 
different points at the same time. ‘And stop 
your growlin’. Aint we men, and do we ought 
to work for any boy’s pay? I aint a-goin’ to. I 
earn my bread and butter by honest toil, like as 
| my father does. Come, let's go over to Widow 
| Donovan’s ’n’ see’f she won't give us somethin’ 








n 
| teat. I'm hungry.” 
Let's!" said Patsy, eagerly. 
nothin’ since five o'clock this mornin 


“T aint had 





boys from twelve to fourteen years old find work | 


there for a time. They act as ‘runners’’—that 
is, they bring the trees and bushes, that have 
been dug and placed in trenches, to the men, who 
make them up into bundles for the packers. 
Early in April one spring Mr. Bradley's packing- 
Yard was “all alive.” The season had been a 
backward one, and now every man was doing his 
best to get some car-loads ready for shipment. 
The proprietor himself, up to his ankles in mud, 
seemed trying to be everywhere at the same time. 
Just as he was telling a new man how to tie up a 
bundle properly in wet moss and burlap, he saw 
Jean L’Amoreus, oftener called Johnny Lammy- 
row, standing beside him. 
“Hullo, John!’ he said. 
work ? 
Baldwins.” 
Johnny obeyed. 





“Why aren't you at 


As he brought the tree, Mr. 


Bradley repeated, ‘‘What are you doing around | 


this part of the yard, anyway ?” 

“Strikin’,” replied Johnny. 

“<Strikin’!’ I suppose you mean pounding— 
nailing—nailing up the boxes. I thought you 
said you could talk good English ?”” 

“T can, sir, and —' 

«Well, then, didn't you understand me when I 
told you that nailing up the boxes was not boys’ 
work? Go over yonder with the rest of the boys 
and run ont the small stock in that trench there. 
Come, hurry! No loafing here!” 

Still the lad did not move. 
strikin’, sir,” 
defiantly. 

Mr. Bradley gave the bundle to his assistant to 
finish and glanced around the yard. Fifteen or 
twenty boys were comporting themselves like the 





“1 tell you I’m 
he repeated, looking up a little 


nothing. The eye of the man of business took in 
the situation, Putting his hands in his pockets, 
he remarked, quietly, ‘Striking, are you?" 

“Yes, sir.” Johnny's face brightened at being 
understood. 

“Good! Now what in the name of common 
sense are you striking with, or at, or for?" 

“['m strikin’ with the boys, at you, for more 
pay,” the literal Joln replied, slowly and with 
precision. 

Mr. Bradley gave a loud chuckle. ‘You do 
understand English pretty well, after all, don’t 
you? So you want more pay, do you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

What a good-natured man Mr. Bradley was! 
Striking was easy work, after all—much easier 
than running small stock. Joln felt relieved. 
He would be the conqueror now, in spite of the 
misgivings of the other boys when he had elabo- 
rated his plan to thei. 

“Well, then—here, you young rascals!” 
to the rest of the boys. ‘Come here!” 

The lads obeyed eagerly. They were anxious 








This 


to know on what terms their employer would ; 


surrender to their leader. 

“Now you young scamps,"—Mr. Bradley's 
voice grew hard and his face lost the genial 
smile,—‘‘just you clear out of this packing-vard 
to double-quick time! Seventy-five cents a day 
is every cent you big boys are worth, and every 
cent vou will get from me. Fifty cents is all you 
small fry will 2 Now skip out of this yard in 
a hurry! Here, Smith,” to one of his overseers, 
“zo down town at once and get eighteen 
boys. You know what we pay them. 
here to begin work this afternoon, 
twenty, to make up for lost time.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Smith, hurrying off with a 

















more 
Get them 
Better get 


Run over there and bring me one of those | 


Mrs. Donovan lived in a little house on 
| ground which took out one corner of the long, 
rectangular field owned by Mr. Bradley. Several 
times he had tried to buy the widow's property 
and complete the symmetry of his own; but the 
‘ good woman refused to part with her land, even 
for much more than its equivalent in money. It 
was home; it was near the railway on which her 
‘son ran as fireman of an engine, and he signalled 
| to her whenever he passed; she liked the bustle 
‘of the packing in the spring, and she intended 
to stay there. And what the Widow Donovan 
intended to do, that she usually did. 

As the lads approached, she was standing in 
: the doorway, her arms folded across her breast, a 
picture of defiant leisure. 

“Troth, and what are ye bhys wallopin’ ’way 
here for at this toime of day ?’’ she called out. 
“It's an hour forninst noon yet.” 

“We've struck, and we're hungry,” Johnny 
explained, with commendable simplicity. 

“Sthruck! And ve’re hungry! Bedad, ye're 
likely to be hungrier, thin! An’ do yez always 
sthrike when ye're hungry? Bad ‘cess to you, 
Johnny Lammyrow, if this is your work!” 

“We came —"’ hegan John, but the widow 
interrupted him. 

“An’ so ye've sthruck? On Mr. Bradley, is 
it? Faix, I'm thinking he sthruck harder. And 
how do yez like sthrikin’, Patsy Mannix ?”” 

“You don’t understand, Mrs. Donovan,” Patsy 
replied, “and —” 

‘Don't understhand, is it? Me? Bedad, I 
}understhand Misther Bradley, and a dacint gen- 
tleman he is. It's himself does be comin’ here o’ 
:noons for one o' my turnovers and a glass 0° 
milk when he’s short of time to go home to his 











| delinquent John—that is to say, they were doing) wife—the purty young darlint that she is. Wan 


day he fetched her, too. So I gave her a turn- 
over ‘n’ made her a cup o° tay. 
| Diled it so’s to make it good an’ sthrong, but it’s 
wake tay she likes, says Misther Bradley afther. 
But the turnover was to the tashte av her entirely. 
An’ it's Misther Bradley you've sthrack, Johnny 
; Lammyrow? Phwat's he been givin’ yez?” 

“Only seventy-five cents a day.” 

The widow unfolded her arms and held them 
up, palms in front with a gesture of wonder. 

“Sivinty-foive cints a day! Faix, I wouldn't 
give fifty cints a wake for the whole lot o° yez! 
Well, an’ if Misther Bradley pays the loikes o' 
Ye sivinty-foive cints a day, he pays ye sivinty 
cints too mooch—it’s clane charity ye've been 
getting. G'ont wid ye! I've uo patience wid ye 
at all, at all.’” 

«Well, Johnny got us into it,”” said Micky. 

“Johnny, is it? Faix, blame yerselves that’ 
blown ‘round by iv wind. 
| Micky, I’m thinkin 

‘I aint a fool,’ Mi 

“My father says ye are,’ 
“and —" 

“Shut your head, Hans—I'll have no more 
shcoldin’ here but meself. 
bhys lave to be quarrellin’ on me primises that I 
refused twelve hundhred dollars for. Come—I 
know what's the matther with ye—the whole lot. 
Ye’re hungry.” 

“Jal ejaculated Hans, and “Qui! cried 
Johnny ; the other boys said the same in English. 

“Wo aint had anything t’ eat since mornin’,” 
added Johnny. “Just a doughuut apicce, Mrs. 
Donovan, and go we will, straight off.” 

‘The widow stared hard at them. Refusal was on 
her lips, when missing the accustomed noise from 
the packing-vard she 1ooked and saw that the 



















‘ky glared. 


broke in Hans, 








I'm, 


I biled it an’! 





It’s a fool you are, | 


Well I'd look givin’ | 
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men had stopped work and were going for their 
dinner-pails. She glanced at her clock in the lite 











kitchen. It was noon. 
“A hungry lot o° spalpeens," she murmured, 
| «but Mr. Bradley's a foine man, an’ its h if 





that’s a rale lad. Then aloud, ‘*A-sthrikin’, 
are ye, biys? Well, I'll see *f I can’t conthrive 
for yez. Sit ye down on the door-steps.”” Then 
| she entered the house, leaving the bovs open. 
; mouthed with astonishment as well as hunger. 

| Returning, she stood for a moment in the kitchen 
| doorwa: How many of vez is there?’ she 
‘asked. ‘One, three, sivin, tin, fourteen, eighteen! 














| “What do you s’pose she’s guin’ tu do? 
| Patsy, filled with a great yearning. 

| Doughnuts!" replied Johnny, with glistening 
leyé. “I told yer so!” % 

| ‘Turnovers, mebbe,”’ suggested Micky, “and—" 
| but the rest of his sentence was lost in the shouts 
of delight that rent the air—shouts in French, in 
German, in English, for there in the doorway 
stood the Widow Donovan, bearing aloft in her 
uplifted hands a great tray of pies. 

“‘Here, ye good-for-nothin's, eat!"’ she com- 
manded. ‘There!'’ she gave Johnny a knife. 
“Cut ‘em up, an’ ate. The hunger’s sore on vez 
—that’s all that’s matther wid vez. ‘Sthrike"” 
I'll settle yer sthrike for vez!"" and Johnny was 
, left with the easy problem of dividing nine pies 
| among eighteen boys. 
“Nine pois wasted !"" exclaimed Mrs. Donovan, 
jas she saw the work of her hands disappear. 
“Nine mince-pois—troth, they cost me money ‘n’ 
meat 'n’ apple to make, to say nothin’ o’ me toime. 
But—" she stopped suddenly, her eyes opened 
wider, she put up her hand to shade her vision 
and looked again. 

“Faith, and here comes Misther Bradley him- 
self,”’ she thought, ‘“‘sthraight across—afther his 
milk ’n’ turnover, I’m thinkin’. Bedad, I'll give 
him a piece o’ poi, ’n’ if they don’t fix that sthrike 
pretty quick, me name aint Biddy Donovan.” 

“Bhys,” she called, “take vour pois ’round back 
o’ the house. There’s company a-comin’ to me, 
‘n’ I don't want ime dooryard litthered up wid 
the loikes av yez.” 

Those boys who could spare the time looked 
up in inquiry. 

“Take ye pois ‘round back o° the house, or yez 
can’t have thim,” the dame said. It was enough, 
| The lads disappeared like magic, and the pies 
j Vanished with them. The widow waited until 
' Mr. Bradley was near. 

“The top o° the mornin’ to ve, sor!” 

“Ah, Mrs. Donovan,” answered a pleasant 
voice. “Can you give me a glass of milk this 
noon? Bring it right out here on the steps. I'm 
| in a great hurry.” 

The Widow Donovan was a_ diplomatist. 
Beyond smiling she made no reply, but she 
quickly entered the house and as quickly returned, 
; With a glass of rich, creamy milk, and a quarter 
| of spicy-smelling mince-pie. Mr. Bradley's tired 
look vanished. 

“Mrs. Donovan, you have a positive genins for 
cooking,” he said. “I must eat and not talk 
this noon, however. Those boys I had, played 
| me a sorry trick this morning. They struck— 
the silly fellows—and of course I sent them off 
| the yard. But I had to let one of my men off to 
! go down town for more, dnd he hasn't come back 

yet. Weare losing considerable time,” he added, 
looking at his watch. 

“I know,” said the widow, sympathetically. 
«“An' you wantin’ to get them car-loads off 
to-morrow, Jim said. I'll tell ye what, Misther 

, Bradley, them bhys was hungry, 'n* when the hun- 
ger's sore in a bhy he’s always up to mischief.” 

Mr. Bradley laughed. “I dare say,” he said, 
“but that does not mend matters any.” 
| “Well now, sor, by your lave it does mind 
matthers. They came over here, 'n’ I've been 
a-feedin’ ‘em up. They'd go back now as quiet 
as lambs.”" 

Mr. Bradley looked up in surprise. “They 
have all scattered by this time,”’ he replied. 
| “No, sor,” the widow persisted, “they're back 
| 0’ the honse this blessed minute.” 

Mr. Bradley's face grew stern. ‘Mrs. Donovan, 

| you are very kind, but I certainly shall not ask 
; them to come back.” 

| “But you'd like ‘em better'n new ones, wouldn't 
| ye, sor?” 

“Ye-es, I suppose so, but it never would do for 


asked 





























'’ she interrupted him. ‘Bhys, come 

here, I want yez!"’ 

Before the astonished man could reply, the 

| whole troop of lads came running around to the 
front of the house, still eating. They looked 
smiling and happy as they disposed of the last 
\lingering crumbs. When they saw their old 
employer, some of them hung their heads. Not 
so Johnny. He smiled at Mr. Bradley with all 
the guilelessness of innocent youth. 

“Bhys, ye’ve had yer bite,” said the widow, 
“yez'll go sthraight back to the packin’-yard now 
‘n’ kape on wid yer work as long as Mr. Bradley 
: wanty vez." 

There was no reply to this; but the boys looked 
sheepishly at one another—except Johnny, who 
still regarded his employer blandly. 

“Are yez a-goin’ to do it?” persisted the widow 

Johnny laughed outright. “Perhaps,” le 
replied. < 

Mr. Bradley rose. I don't want any ‘perhaps 
about it,” he said. If you do return, it will 
on your old wages, and I shall dock the pay 
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THE YOUTHS 
of him! Why, man alive, she'd let him do any 
of the baby things he wanted to—actually let him | 
bring his doll in the car and set there holdin’ it, | 
as proud and cheery as you please! And she , 
didn’t appear to mind folks's wondering and | 
smilin’, neither, but she did, 
all the same! Yes, sir, she 
did! I found that out one 
day when I went to collect 
her fare, and the little feller 
looked —well, not exactly up, 
more down, he is so tall— 
into her face and said, in a 


every single one of you for this forenoon. Under- 
stand that. Now you may go or not—it is quite 
immaterial to me.”” 

“We'll go,” said Johnny, cheerfully. 

Without more words, but with a wave of his 
hand to the widow as he left, he led his followers 
back whence they came with as much apparent 
satisfaction, and with an air quite as self-possessed 
as though he had won in the strike. From that 
time, as long as they were needed in the yard, 
they all worked like beavers. 

As soon as they were out of hearing, Mr. 
Bradley turned to the widow and langhed. 


“Mrs. Donovan, you are a general!’’ he pleading way, ‘Please pay the 
declared. ‘I have seen the great American Pie man dolly’s money, too.’ 


serve in many emergencies, but this is the first 
time I ever heard of it as a mediator between 
capital and labor !"" 

As he paid for his lunch and left the steps, the 
Widow Donovan murmured to herself as she 
entered her house: ‘Och, but it's meself can twisht | 
thim all on me finger—bhys and men, too—wid 
pois, the crathurs. Faix, I don't begrudge the 
price of thim pois naither—Misther Bradley's a 
dacint man, and his wife knows a good turnover 
when she sees it."” 


“Well, sir, that was rather 
mortifying, and the little feller 
such a great chap—bigger’n 
enough sight! TI 
made believe not notice what 
he said; but the little feller 
insisted and insisted, so that 
she had to whisper to him 
not to ask again. And she was 
trembling then, and some- 
thing wet fell into my hand 
Bef tote j with the nickel. You may 


| be sure that after that I knew 
“THE LITTLE FELLER.” 


‘she did care !"" 
E | The conductor then rang the bell over his head 
A Street -Car oer : eet tae Little Feller asd) with unnecessary emphasis. The stranger had 
is Father. 





GertrupbE Morton. 


| passed his own stopping-place. The story was 

The Essex and South Broadway trolley-car | getting interesting. The conductor took it up 
swung slowly round the corner into Essex Street, | again as soon as the car went on: | 
and came to a stop with a little jolt to allow a “She died last year, and the judge comes with 
man and boy to get aboard. the little feller now. 1 don't suppose they ever | 

The jaunty little conductor touched his cap to thought of refusing him his rides. 
the man, and smiled into the boy’s face—rather a' as much store by him as—as—well, as I set by | 
curious smile to bestow upon such a tall, well-' my boy at home, I suppose. Queer, aint it?" | 
built boy. Somehow the smile seemed meant “But,” interrupted the stranger, ‘* 
rather for a little child, and its peculiarity may ' make fun of them, or make remark 
have been due to the fact that the same expression; ‘No, sir, they don't, often! Not in this car, 
was in it that had heen in the smile he had given anyhow! Of course thete’s some little quiet 
a sunny little tot a few minutes before. Perhaps smiling and whispering and a good deal of 
the expression still lingered on the conductor's wondering. You couldn’t expect folks not to do 
pleasant face. ; that. But they’re pretty well known along this 

The car went on again with another jolt. It| line, and Fat Joe and ’most everybody has a 
was a raw day, and there were but few passengers. tender feeling for "em, you see. 

“Once, though, a great strappin’ rowdy 
jeered at the little feller and made him 
ery. Yes, sir, made him cry, and the 
judge had to comfort him like a baby.” 

“What became of the rowdy ?” asked 
the stranger, with evident anticipation of 
what the answer would be. | 

“I chucked him off the car—that’s what 
becaine of him /’’ the little conductor said | 
quietly; but his eyes twinkled at the 
remembrance. 

“What makes you keep calling bim 
the ‘little feller?? He must-be fifteen 
years old, to say the least.’* 

“Yes, I know, but —"’ the conductor 
touched his forehead. “The trouble is 
here, you know. He aint but four years ; 
old here, sir—but jest four years old, poor 
A little old lady in a brown worsted hood and ‘little feller! And it seems nearer right to call 
two or three high-school girls sat on one side of ; hun the little feller on that account. We always 
the car, and the man and boy had the other side ;do—me and Fat Joe. I think he is fond of us. 
to themselves. I reckon he likes me a éittle the best, though. 

Presently a tall man swung himself easily upon | You sce, Joe’s a bachelor, and I've got a whole 
the rear platform of the car, and standing beside | raft of small fry at home.” 
the conductor, threw away a cigar he had been; ‘The car was just starting down a sharp hill. | 





on't people 








In the Car. 





smoking. , The stranger looked in at the quiet couple in the 
“Good afternoon!” he said. “Ugh! but it's: corner. They had suddenly become of intense 
cold!” {interest to him. What a lifetime of patient 


“Yes, it is, and no mistake,” the little conductor | tragedy was revealed in the jaunty little conduc- 
answered, sociably. ‘I take it we haven't had tor's story! It was all there in vivid letters. 
our share of fine days this fall. Why, last fall ' The man sat looking idly out of the window. 
the sun shone almost every blessed day—Want to ' He was tall and powerfully built, and his fine 
ride, lady ?”” He nodded inqniringly to a stout! gray head sat proudly upon his broad shoulders, 
woman who was coming, puffing and panting, | but there was a pathetic drooping at the corners 
out of a side street. of his mouth. The stranger noticed that when- 
Yes, the stout lady wished to get on the car. | ever he looked at the boy his whole face took on 
She had several bundles, and was, moreover, | an expression of tenderness and care. 
rather clumsy in her movements. The boy seemed happy enough. At a first 
Meanwhile, the tall man on the rear platform | casual glance he would have looked much like 
glanced into the car with the careless curiosity 





which makes everybody of more or less 
interest to everybody else in this world. His 
glance followed a whispering schoolgirl's 


glances to the nervous little gld woman in the 
brown hood, and crossed the aisle to the man 
and the boy in the farther corner. 

“Whew!” He drew in his breath with a 
long, whistling sound. *‘That’s a queer- 
looking couple!”’ 

The car wa3 moving smoothly along, and 
the conductor was just going in to take the 
stout lady's fare. When he came back he 
caught the expression on the stranger's face, 
and noted in which direction he was looking, 
and guessed its cause. 

“Yes,” he said, settling back against the 
rail and not waiting to be questioned. ‘That's 
Judge Bentley and the little feller. They ’most 
always ride with me on this trip. The little 
feller thinks there isn’t anything quite so jolly 
as riding on the cars. The judge has fine 
horses, but bless you!*private carriages aint 
to be compared with cars! The judge and his | 
son always ride with me or on Fat Joe’s car, | 
and we'd miss "em, I can tell you! 

“His mother—the little feller's. 





The Conductor tells the Story. 


any well-dressed and handsome boy of his age; 
but the second glance revealed the whole sad 
story, 

The little conductor was right. He was men- | 
used to come with hii "stead of the judge, but i tally only four years old, and the evident delight | 
she's dead now. She was such a little mite of a; he took in the jolting movement of the car and 
peakéd woman, but she had just the sweetest; the busy scenes outside the window, and the 
way of smilin’ when she'd come along, holdin’ | happy little exclamations he made softly, as if to 
the little feller’s hand! And she was that tender himself, at the glimpse of certain bright flowers. 











you know— 





The Little Feller. 


COMPANION. 


in a florist’s window, or at the clanging sound of 
@ scissors-grinder’s bell—all told only too plainly 
the baby mind that lived in the straight, beautiful 
body. ; 

The car was half-way down tho steep incline. 

“Mighty poor place this 
would be for the brake to lose 
its grip!"' the stranger said, 
suddenly. 

The conductor similed. 
“Well, it would be a little 
inconvenient,”’ he said. ‘Do 
yon want to jump off?” 

Just at this moment the car 
suddenly quivered and shot 
down the hill like an eager 
runner ina race. The brake 
had failed as in a 
Fortunately, the remaining 
downward distance was short, 
and most of the passenzers 
had got off at the top of the 
hill. The judge and the “little 
feller’ and the hooded old 
lady were the only ones left. 

A startled, childish shriek 
rang out, in accompaniment 
with a shrill ery from the 
frightened old woman. All 
was confusion for a few seconds. The car rocked 
and jumped frightfully. 

“Don't jump off!’ the little conductor screamed, 
excitedly. “The car will light in a minute now!" 

Ata slight curve in the track, the runaway car 
suddenly swerved aside, and ran into a huge tree 
on the edge of the sidewalk. With a lurch and a 


evident that it was a serious collision. 

“Anybody hurt?’ cried the little conductor, 
anxiously, running into the car. “Is anybody 
hurt? Judge Bentley, are you—is the little feller 
hurt?” 

He peered down into the boy’s white face. It 
was pale enough, surely, but the great tears 
rolling over it meant only fright. The boy was 
unhurt. In an agitated, trembling way his father 
examined him carefully and tenderly. His own 
face was white, too. ‘Thank God!*’ the con- 
ductor heard him say, under his breath. Then 
he said aloud: 

“No. No, I think he’s safe, Jim, thank you. 
It—it was quite a run, wasn't it? How did it 
happen? I’m glad it’s over!” 

He was trying to smile, to reassure the boy. 
The little, old woman was sobbing and shaking 
nervously, across the aisle, and the judge turned. 
to her, saying gently: 

“TI hope you are not hurt, madam. 
don’t cry! There is no dauger now.’” 

“Yes, yes, stop a-cryin’ now, auntie,”’ the con- 
ductor said, touching her shoulder, ‘we've lit, 
sure enough, and as far’s I can see we're all 
landed on our feet.”" 

“Come, Freddie,’ Judge Bentley said, gently. 
“Come, my boy, we'll go home now. One ride 
like this will do for to-day.” 

He spoke cheerfully enough, but it was easy to 
see how anxious he still felt. ; 

The boy was very unwilling to move. He 
cowered timidly up in the corner and hid his face, 
erying softly. His father and the little conductor 
coaxed and reasoned, but it was not until the tall 
stranger slipped a rosy-cheeked peach into his 
hand—that should have been so tiny and dimpled, 
and was, alas! so much too large—that he 
brightened a little and consented to go home. 

They went out of the car together—father and 
son. The boy was holding his father’s hand 
tightly, and they stepped carefully down the 
dismantled steps, and hurried throngh the crowd 
that had gathered about the scene of the accident. 

A day or two later, the stranger boarded the 
same car again. The conductor was collecting 
fares, and he watched him curiously, following 
him from passenger to passenger. 

“They're not here,’ he murmured in a disap- 
pointed tone. “Say,” as the little conductor came 

gut on the platforin again, “where is the ‘little 

feller’ to-day? Isn't this his trip?” 

“Yes, but he aint here,’’ the condnctor 
said, shortly. 

After a minute's silence he continued 
rather more sociably, ‘I'm anxious 
about him. He hasn't been on the car 
since we slid down-hill that time. Fat =< 
Joe says he hasn't been with him 
neither. I’m afraid the little feller's 
sick and was hurt somchow that time, yes I 
am. It worries me.” 

“Why don’t you call at the house and 
inquire 2” 

“Well, that sounds easy, stranger, but it 
aint so easy, after all. The man that spells 
me on this car is down with grip, and I'm 
runnin’ full time. I’m all worn out. I don't 
get through any night till eleven o'clock, and 
that isn’t the fashionable time for making 
calls.” 

His voice was querulons, and his usually 
pleasant face was pale and tired. Some one 

wanted to get off just then, aud the tall stranger, 
after paying his fare, sprang off too, and hurried 
down a side street. He lad already gone out of 
his way just to get a glance at the “little feller,” 
and bad no mind to keep on further. 

“Vm sorry the poor little chap’s under the 
weather—if he és under the weather. There!"’ 
He stopped and looked annoyed. “Why didn't I 
get the address and call round myself! That 
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conductor looked really anxious, and he’s all tired 
out. Well, it’s too late to-day—I'll try to see 
him again to-morrow.” 

‘When to-morrow came, he saw the conductor, 
| surely enough, standing on his platform as usual, 
but he was leaning heavily against tho rail, and 
his face looked sorrowful. Te caught sight of 
the stranger and beckoned to him. 

“He's dead!’’ he said, the moment the tall 
figure jumped up beside him. ‘Yes, sir, he’s 
dead—the little feller’s dead. He won’t ride with 
me any longer. Ie won’t never come a-smiling 
up these steps, looking pleased and happy at the 
idea of a long ride! Yes, sir, he’s dead.” 

There was quite a long silence between them. 
Then the stranger said in a subdued tone, “How 
Was it?” 

“Well,” the little conductor said, mournfully, 

“T don’t know much about it—only what Joo 
| says. Ie went round there last night and—well,”’ 
he sank his voice to almost @ whisper. ‘Well, 
| there was crape on the door. It was white crape, 
| you know—pure white, just as they'd put it on 
for a little baby. Why not? The little feller 
wasn't really more than four years old, and it 
oughter be white crape. Joe says he went to the 
basement door, and asked the girl about it. She 
said the little feller died because he was so scared 
that day we slid down-hill. I was afraid so. It 
went to his brain some way, and he died.” 

Then, as he caught an expression on the 
stranger's face that seemed to indicate that he 
thought perhaps it was better that it should he so, 
he exclaimed : 

| No, don’t you go to saying it’s better for him 
to die, and all that nonsense. I won't hear it. 


They both set | bump it stopped, but the crashing noise made it The little feller’s dead, and I say it's as hig a 





“1 wisht he would!" 


shame as if you was dead, or I, or the mayor, or 
anybody. I’m all broke up to think he will 
| never ride aboard this car again. I wisht he 
would!” 

There was something so much like a sob in the 
little conductor’s voice that the stranger slipped 
quietly away, lest he should feel troubled to have 

| it noticed. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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FOG - SIGNALS. 
Bells, Sirens and Whistles.—Waralngs on tbe Coast. 


Our coasts are subject to fogs during a great 
part of the year, and the lighthouses and other 
; aids to navigation must be supplied with efficient 
| fog-signals in readiness for 
[use at any time. As the 


|shore line is uncertain and 
| often precipitous in the 





parts whero 
fog abounds, 
the sounding-lino 
will not give a quick 
enough indication of 
the vicinity of Jand to 
the fast ocean liner or 
coaster. All attempts 
to pierce fog by cal- 
cium, electric, or other 
lights have been a failure, and so sound, though 
' somewhat untrustworthy, is our only means of 
| warning the mariner of his dangerous proximity 
to land or to another vessel. Bells, gongs, 
whistles, trumpets and sirens are used. 

Bells, struck either by hand or mechanically, 
are used at stations which command sinall extents 
of water or channels, on light-ships, and on be!l- 
buoys where they are rung by the action of the 

sea. Bell-buoys are usually placed at entrances 

to harbors, at turning-points in channels and on 
|the ends of shoals which must be marked by 
some aid to navigation, the warning of which can 
be understood at night. 

Tho sound drifting over the water from a 
bdell-buoy at night is mournful, though cheering 
enough to the navigator making his port in a fos. 
It can be heard under the most favorable condi- 
tions several miles, but can only be depended on 
for about three-quarters of a mile. Bells are 
used, too, on small islands or rocks, where the 
sound does not have to cross breakers. Gongs 
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are but rarely used, as they give too feeble an 
impulse to their sound-waves to be heard ata great 
distance. 

The most powerful fog-signal now used is the 
siren trumpet, which in a still atmosphere can | 
sometimes be heard twenty-flve miles. Thisinstru- | 
ment is so powerful because the steam is made to ; 
pass through the holes ina rapidly revolving disk, | 
and so to give a series of rapid impulses, or sound | 
pulsations, that produce ap enormous volume. On 
account of its great power it is used on outlying 
lighthouses and at stations which command exten. 
sive water areas, or shoals. 

The next best fog-signal is an ordinary loco- 
motive whistle of from eight to twelve inches in 
diameter, blown by-stenm of from fifty to seventy- 
five pounds’ pressure from an ordinary boller. | 
The blasts of the whistle and the interval between 
them are automatically regulated by a small engine 
connected with the boiler, so 
that the sounds are readily 
distinguished from train or 
atenmer whistles. 











Next comes the Daboll trumpet, which is worked 
by condensed atr. This instrument is the most 
economical of power, for it gets the maximum 
amount of sound from a given expenditure of fuel. 
It is always used on small islands or rocks where 
fresh water cannot be readily obtained, as it is 
blown by heated air and not by steam. 

Ships at anchor in a fog must ring a bell at 
intervals of not more than two minutes. On men- 
of-war one stroke is rung, and followed after a 
short interval by two short strokes. Turkish 
vessels are allowed to beat a drum instead of 
ringing a bell, as the religion of the Turks forbids 
using a bell for such a purpose. 

Steam vessels, when underway in a fog, must 
blow their whistle at intervals of not more than 
two minutes, and sailing vessels blow a horn—one 
blast when on the starboard tack, two when on the 
port tack, and three blasts when sailing before the 
wind. All vessels are cautioned to go at reduced 
speed by the sailing regulations of all governments, 
but no speed is fixed, nor ta it likely that a fixed 
rate would be followed, If there were one. Herein 
Nes the danger of collision at sea. 

As the btg steamships crossing the ocean will 
lose money if they slow down, they prefer to take 
their chances of collision. To get in on schedule 
time In safety, they rely somewhat on the fact that 
nearly all steamers are following set routes to and 
from the United States, and that from sailing ships 
they are not very likely to suffer much damage. 

When a ateamer and sailing ship collide, It is the 
sailing ship which goes to the bottom, while the 
steamer generally continues on her way, damaged, 
no doubt, but held up by her numerous water-tight 
compartments. If a collision is Inevitable, it is 
much better to be going at a high rate of speed, | 
and to be the one to strike, not the one to be struck. 

The reliability of fog-signals 1s much impaired 
by the uncertain action of the sound tn different 
states of the atmosphere and wind. It has been 
found that with the wind blowing against the 
sound, the sound will be deflected upward; and , 
that if the wind is with the sound, the sound will 
be deflected downward. The deflection varies ‘ 
according to the intensity of the sound and the 
force of the wind. From these uncertain elements 
result « great variety of phenomena, all of which 
are of 1 nature to warn the navigator neither to 
trust implicitly what he hears, nor to draw conclu. 
sions from what fs not heard. 

Oftentimes complaints are made that fog-signals 
have not been working because their keepers were 
negligent, but it has been found on investigation : 
that the signals were working, and that the failure 
to hear them was due to some natural cause of 
wind or state of atmosphere or intervening land. | 
Thus sound may be heard by two observers at a! 
distance from each other, and not by a third who fa | 
standing between them. 

Since sound is deflected upward by wind blowing 
against it, the mariner wishing to hear a fog-signal 
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| from the course and distance run and the extreme | landed property of the Fabrica di San Pietro. 


minimum and maximum currents probably encoun. | 
tered. | 
It has been frequently suggested that varlous 
combinations of blasts of a steamer’s whistle be 
used to indicate within small limits what course | 
she is steering, and this would materially lessen 
the chances of collision at sea; but no scheme of 
that kind has yet been adopted. | 
PHILIP ANDREW Zusign, USN | 
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HOW ST. PETER’S IS CARED FOR. 
By Professor Rudolfo Lanciani. 


The group of buildings technically called the 
Reverendu Fabrica di San Pietro comprises the 
church, the sacristy, the chapter-house, the archive: 
the treasury, the piazza and the colon. | 
nades which surround it. 

It was begun by Pope Nicholas V. 
in the year 1450 on the plans of Leon 
Battista Alberti and Bernardo Rossel. j 
lini; Paul ID., 1464-14 ontinued slow. | 
ly the design. In 1506-1513 Julius I. 
destroyed the work of bis predecessors, 
and with the assistance of Bramante 
laid the foundation stone of the present 
building, namely, of the pier now called 
della Veronica, 

Bramante’s design was that of a Greek cross, 
crowned by an immense dome. Raphael and 
Giuliano da Sangallo, appointed architects of the 
Fabrica by Leo X., who died in 1522, changed the 
plan into that of a Latin cross. Sangallo died in 
1517, Raphael in 1520, having done not much mo: 
than strengthen the four piers of the cupola, which 
were manifestly too weak. 

Paul ITI., on his accession in 1534, and his archt- 
tect, Antonio da Sangallo, returned to the plan of a 
Greek cross, and altered the arrangement of the 
whole structure. The work was finally committed 
in 146 to Michael Angelo, then in the seventy. 
second year of his age. 

The great man, after haying strengthened for the 
second time Bramante’s piers, began the dome on 
a new design, the chief characteristic of which 
consists in being double, with a considerable space 
between the {nner and the outer walls. The drum 
alone was finished when Michael Angelo was car. 
ried off in 1563 at the age of elghty-nine. The honor 
of completing the work was reserved to Giacomo 
della Porta, who served under three popes, Gregory 
XIIL, Sixtus V., and Clement VIII, whose reigns 
extended from 1572 to 1605. 

In 1605 Paul V. was elected pope, and being 
determined to see the building finished under his 
rule, pulled down all that was left standing of the 
old church, lengthened the nave in the shape of a 
Latin cross, and built the fagade from the designs 
of Carlo Maderno. The church was dedicnted on 
November 18, 1626, by Urban VIII. 

Alexander VII. and his architect, Lorenzo 
Bernini, began, in 1667, the colonnade which 
encircles the piazza. Pius VII., in 1780, erected 
the sacristy from the designs of Carlo Marchionni. 
Leo XIII., the present pope, has added a new 
wing to the chapter-house for the accommodation 
of pilgrims. 

From the first foundation of the basilica In 1450, 
to its dedication in 1626, its building occupied a 
period of one hundred and seventy-six 
which must Be extended to four hundred and thirt 
four years ff we take Into consideration the works 
of the present century, completed in 1884 by Leo 
XIIL. Forty-nine popes have taken interest in 
them, aided by the greatest geniuses of their 
respective ages. 

At the end of the seventeenth century the cost 
was estimated by Carlo Fontana at about forty 
seven millions of dollars. To-day tt would prob. 
ably reach the sum of sixty millions. The space 
covered by the Fabrica di San Pietro is said to 
measure two hundred and forty thousand square 
feet. The average yearly expenditure for main. 
tenance and repairs is estimated at from thirty to 
thirty-flve thousand dollars. 

To meet such a heavy burden, as well as extraor- 
dinary emergencies, the chureh has been largely 
endowed with real estate and other sources of 
income from the time of Constantine. There was 
atime in which one-third of the Campagna and a 
considerable portion of the city was owned by St. 
Peter's, 

The French invasions at the end of last century 
and other political events have diminished consid 
erably the patrimony of the Fabrica; however, 


























In the Fog. 


should go aloft If approaching the sound from 
windward; and conversely he should get low down 
{f approaching from leeward. If a fog-xignal 4s 
not heard it is not safe to assume that one {is not | 
within hearing distance. Nor is it safe to assume | 





official 
Department of Agriculture, I gather that, in 1 


from statisties published by the State 





the Chapter—Capitolo Vaticano—still owned 
twenty-two farms, or fennte, the argregate surface 
of which amounts to twenty-five thousand hectares 





| foureminent architect: 


: numeri, or aspirants. 





that one is near one becanse It is heard plainly, | sixty-two thousand acres, ‘The value, under the 
nor far distant because heard faintly. | pope’s government, was registered at one million 

Itls seen, therefore, that entire reliance must not | anda quarter dollars; it must new be inereased by 
be placed on fog.signals, and that safety at sea in| one-third, at least. 
a fog depends on extreme vigilance, the use of | By a law of state, which forbids religions corpo. 
the lead at short intervals of time, and an approxi. | rations to own real estate, the Ttlian government 
mate knowledge of the ship’s position, calealated | has been obliged to turn into state -ecurities the 
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The | 
operation was done at the right time—I mean, 
during the feverish speculation in lands of some 
fifteen years ago, and the Fabrica gained consider- 
ably by tt. 

I must add that Catholic nations and Catholic 
governments and dynasties contribute yearly a 
fixed sum toward the safe-keeping and improve. 
ment of the great building. 

This safe-keeping is entrusted to a committee of 
gnore Vespignant, Busiri, 
Azurri, Bonanni, aided by two engineers. They 
command a body of sixty-four trained men named 
sampietrini, and a reserve force of thirty sopra. 














The sampictrini are dressed in a dark blue sult, 
with violet trimmings. They are divided into 
several squadre, or groups, according to their 
profession; there are masons, carpenters, stone- 
cutters, painters, plumbers, —mosaic-restorers, 
gilders, locksmiths, turners, ete. They are em. | 
ployed in ordinary restoration; in case of more 
important works, extra hands are placed under 
their guidance. 

When the church and the cupola were Iluminated 
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Interior of St. Peter's. 


{on Easter and St. Peter’s eve, each sampictrino 
was helped by eight or ten outsiders, engaged for 
that spectal occasion. 

The storerooms connected with the Fabrica are 
well worth seeing. They occupy the platform 
above the nave, at the height of three hundred fect. 
There are rooms for ropes, for timber, for ladders, 
; for metal and stonework, for carpenters and 
j plumbers, with reserve materials to meet any 
j; emergency. There are also two fountains abun- 
dantly supplied from the Paolino aqueduct. 

The founder of the school of the sampictrini, to 
whom they owe their splendid efficiency and their 
eaprit de corps, waa Niccolo Zabaglia, born in Rome 
{in 1664. Tlis father, Alessandro, a master mason, 
| who, in a long and laborious life, had accumulated 
‘a capital of four hundred dollars, was convinced 
; that reading and writing were a superfluous 
| selence. Illiterate himself, he brought up his son 
in the same way. 

Zabaglia’s name appenrs for the first time in 1686, 
in the account-books of the Fabrica, as an assistant 
mason, with a salary of twenty-two and a half cents 
aday. After three vears of irreproachable conduct 
he was promoted to a salary of twenty-five cents, 
and in 1691 he became an aspirant sampietrino at a 
fixed salary of two dollars a week, on the strength 
of which he married a penniless but attractive girl, 
Francesca Zaffirl. 

His marvellous instinct In mechanics developed 
in 1694. Giuseppe Davini, then head samptetrino, 
had been axked to remove to the papal foundry the 
great monolithic vase of porphyry, formerly in the 
cover of the tomb of the Emperor Otho, which 
Pope Innocent XI. wanted to turn into a baptismal 
font. Owing to Davini's Inaptitude, the precious 
monolith fell to the ground, and was broken in 
seven pieces. . 





Zabaglia provided himself with little sticks, pegs, | 


twine, diminutive pulleys and levers, and modelled 
a machine for the transportation of this baptismal 
font, so simple that it could he worked by five men 
only. 

His second achievement was the transportation 
of the tazza or fountain-basin of Julius Il. from 





the Cortile di Belvedere to its new destination in; 


the garden. The tazza w 
and twenty feet In diameter 





of one plece of granite 
There being no door 





or passage so wide in the Belvedere, the head | 


sampietrino had determined to open a breach 
through Bramante’s portleoes. Zabaylia, called at 
the last moment, removed the tazza_not horizon. 
tally but vertically. and made it slide through one 
of Bramante’s archways without touching either 
posts or architrave. 

His skill in inventing and constructing models for 
seaffoldings, or for complicated mechanical oper 









ations. was truly astonishing, The Fabries had 
provided him with a room on the reof of the 
Basiliea, where he would pass hours in. solitude 





and meditation. Pier Leone Ghezzi and Piranesi 
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have sketched him in his favorite attitude, win 
the left hand scratching the head. Provided with 
# pocket-knife and a piece of soft wood, he would 
bring out, day after day, models which call for 
our admiration even in our days of perfectey 
machinery. 
His special ambition was to leave to the Fabrica 
a set of scaffolding, which would allow the sampie 
trini to reach every point of the building withs.rt 
boring a hole, or fixing a nail, or doing the ‘eas 
damage to the decorations. Thanks to his ingenuity, 
the purpose was attained. We see, sometime., 
three or four hundred feet above our head, mason., 
painters, mosaic-restorers, hanging to what appears 
to be a tiny, frail cobweb; but that cobweb, the 
creation of Niccolo Zabaglia, is so strong ands 
answers Its purpose that no sampietrino has ever 
st his life from any failure in the scaffolding. 
Pope Clement X1., considering that Zabaglia’. 
inventions had allowed the Fabrica to save acon 
siderable part of its former yearly outlay in hanly 
and materials, and that the safety of the sampic. 
trint in thelr most perilous duties was guarantee|, 
ordered them to be engraved and published in a 
folio yolume, and promised Zabaglia himself 4 
wenerous remuner 
ation for his ser 
vices. 
The 












remuner. 
tion never came. 
After reminding 
the pope of his 
promise more than 
once, he received 
at last the paltry 
sum of fifty dol. 
lars, and was de. 
prived of his place 
by the intrigues of 
an obscure rival 
named Andrea 
Coppola. 

Niccolo Zabaglia 
died on January 
27, 1750, at the age 
of eighty-six, and 

was buried in the church of 

Santa Maria Traspontina. So 

epitaph, or bust, or record of any 

kind ralsed to him, but his 

still lives, and few names are more familiar 

among the of Rome, who consider hin 
their representative prodigy. 

We must not think that the safe-keeping of *t. 
Peter’sis asinecure. The great building is the work 
so many centuries, it hag passed through the 
ands of so many architects and popes, it has been 
to so many vicissitudes since the time of 
Nicholas V., that it must necessarily lack unity of 
design, unity of strueture, and uniform solidity. 

The long wavering between the type of the Latin 
and of the Greek cross has resulted in the preseut 

hape of a Greek cross with a semi-detached appeu. 
dix to one of the arms. Atthe same time the four 
supporting the weight of the dome have 
trengthened and’enlarged twice, so that they 
d to stand the strain as well as if 
they were made of onecast. No wonder, therefore, 
that Peter’s should have manifested here amt 
there symptoms of weakness which exact a careful 
wateh 

Under Benedict XIV. the condition of the great 
dome gave rise to considerable alarm. Cracks 
began to appear, blocks of travertine were split, 
pieces of plaster fell in more than one place. In 
1743 the pope called a meeting of eminent architects 
and mathematicians to investigate the causes, aml 
to propose the means of obviating the consequence- 
The project of the Marchese Giovanni Poleni, 
professor in the University of Padua, was accepte!l 
as the most effective and economical. 

The cupola was encircled with six iron bands, 
welghing all together forty-eight thousand four 
hundred and seven pounds. Each band was riveted 
and bolted after being exposed to a moderate heat. 
so that the contraction of the metal in cooling 
would make it adhere more closely to the drum. 

Poleni’s circles have answered their purpose 
well enough. A century and a half have elapsed 
since the first pair was put up in 1743, and they 
seem perfectly strong and sound. Yet the cracking 
of the dome is not absolutely stopped. 

Small rents continue to appear, which would be 
considered hardly worthy of notice in any other 
building. Here, however, at such a_prodigivus 
height, they are watched, as it were, night and day. 

There is a yearly official inspection by the four 
architects of the Fabrica, besides which it is the 
duty of the sampictrini to keep a regprd of the 
state of suapected portions of the building. 

Their task 1s made easter by a system of bife 
applied to each fissure, capable of detecting avd 
reporting a movement of one-twentleth of a milli 
metre. The biffe are a band of plaster, nine inches 
long, three wide, applied across. the crack. Both 
ends of the biffe are shaped like a swallow’s tail. 

The middle point, which is the point of | 
resistance, must be exactly in the crack. This 
appliance, probably very ancient, is so efficient In 
its sImplicity that its indications ca — sometimes be 
| detected only by means of « magnitying-glasy- 

For the protection of the building from male 
factors of ev sort, the Reverenda Fabrica and 
the Italian police work In perfect harmony. The 
Inside is watched by a pleket of samptetrini and ly 
detectives in disguise, the outside by ordinary 
policemen and carabiniert. 

During the twenty-four years which have elapsed 
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since the fall of the pope’s political rule, no attempt 
at injuring the building has been committed within 
or near the sacred enclosure. In the last cclebra 
tion of the pope’s Jubilee sixty thousand persen® 
entered the church, and ten thousand were refuced 
admittance, though they Were possessed of regular 
entrance cards. 

Yet all this human tide, congregated round the 
episcopal throne of Leo XIII. in the capital of 
| United Italy, was so kindly and cleverly regulate! 
| by the Italian and the pontifical police that ab 
| lutely nothing, not even a case of pod 
could be registered tn the reports of the Gay, 

Yet what freedom Ie left to visitors! $ 
gates are closed only at nightfall; and 
for retardataires or laggards te 
sumpietrini only, who walk about | 
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keys. There are two keys to the entrance door. 
They are not entrusted to the game person; one is 
held by the head watchman, one by his substitute. 
After the door is closed at nightfall, the great 
building ts left in absvlute solitude. jl 

The only living creatures allowed to retain pos- 
session of the Reverenda Fabrica are two pet cats, 
which must be remembered by every one who has 
made the ascent of the cupola as having be: met 
at the top of the stairs. 
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GRIEF’S CLEARING SKY. 


Who knows whither the clouds have fled? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache. 
2 —Lowell. 


oe 


A CHINESE ADVENTURE. 


About fifteen years ago my friend, Doctor Win. 
throp, who resided for many years in China, went | 
“up country” from Shanghai on a shooting expedi. | 
tion with Mr. Oswald, surgeon of a British man.of. | 
war then lying In Shanghai harbor. In Winthrop’s 
small sloop-yacht, the Grifin, they sailed for five | 
days up the great, dirty Yellow River, till they ran 
into a stream on whose banks Winthrop knew that | 
plenty of pheasants were to be found. 

On the sixth morning, after the 
fowdah, ov Chinese skipper, of the 
Grigin had made her fast to the bank 
by two grapnels, the sportsmen went 











ashore by way of a gangplank. Their 
interpreter, an intelligent young 
Chinaman of Shanghai, followed 


then, as well as a couple of “beaters” 
and four retriever dogs. 

Presently the birds began to fly 
and run before the beaters and dogs 
by dozens. For a few minutes the 
gins blazed as rapidly as cartridges 
could be fed to them; and then the 
people of several neighboring ham 
lets began to turn out fn force at the 
noise of the “foreign devils.” About 
five hundred Chinese—men, women 
and children—must soon have been 
near the shooters, and many of these 
rural spectators had never seen « 
white man before. 

The gathering of so many natives 
threatened to bring the sport to an 
end—not because the dogs were un- hee 
able to put up the birds, but because 
these pheasants fly low, seldom at 
more than four or flye feet from the 
ground, and the sportsmen were in 
danger of hitting with their shot some 
of the gaping people. 

Ax the crowds continued to increase, 
Winthrop repeatedly charged the 
interpreter to tell his countrymen 
that they ran great risk, and should. 
stand farther away. 

But when the interpreter repeated 
thin, the people either laughed at 
him or ignored him entirely. They 
seemed at once careless of their 
safety and insolent, as though they 
were only seeking for sume good ex. 
cuse for active hostility. 

Though Oswald; who was shooting 
at some distance from Winthrop’s 
right, was particularly hampered and 
annoyed by the crowd, he had laid 
to heart his friend's warnings, and 
fired with the utmost caution. Never. 
theless, Winthrop shouted to him: 

“For goodness’ sake, be careful, 
Oswald! Don’t even aim at a bird 
unless vou are sure there is no person- 
In your line of fire.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, old man! Pit 
keep a good lookout!” cried the young 
surgeon; but even at the words a very 
fine cock-pheasant rose near him 
from the high grass, and pitched at a 
copse within range. 

Without taking time to think or look 
closely at the copse, Oswald brought 
his gun-hammers to his cheek and 
fired. The damage was dono! Blent with the roar 
of his gun he heard a picrcing yell of pain, and as 
the bird hustled into the thicket, a Chinaman ran ; 
out from it with his face streaming blood. 

After one breathless moment of silence the 
wounded man’s one scream was answered by a 
eneral howl of alarm and rage. Oswald lost no 
thme, but plunged through the high grass toward 
Winthrop and the interpreter. Scareely were the 
three together when the mob were upon them, 
screaming and shouting. and flourishing fists bulged 
out with stones. 

“Killthem! Kill the foreign devils! 
called the mob. 

Winthrop understood the meaning of the Chinese 
words; Oswald could guess it perfectly without the 
ioterpreter’s aid. 

Winthrop saw with alarm that all the women 
and children had been sent away. He expected 
the crowd of men to close in then, but savage as 
their temper and shrieks were, they still delayed 
the ruch as if afraid of the guns. 

Winthrop suddenly effected a diversion by telling 
the Interpreter to call for the man whom Oswald 
had so unhappily shot. At this the mob’s screams 
ceased for a little, while they pushed the wounded 
wan to the front. Truly, he was a sorry sight, for 
there were fully twenty pellets In his face, though 
the bushes had somewhat shielded him. 

“Poor man!” gaid Oswald; “he’s badly hurt. 
One eye is gone to a certainty. He must be suffer- 
ing dreadfully, and how dumbly he endures! I 
wonder if they’d stand back and let me pick the 
pellets out of his face and dress his wounds?” 

The interpreter explained that Oswald was a 
surgeon, and told what he wished to do; where. 
upon the people, as if in curiosity, stood back and | 
gave him some room to operate. He used some | 
small surgical implements from a case he was | 
accustomed to carry in a pocket, and before tong 
his deft fingers had extracted most of the lead, for 
the pellets had not penetrated deeply. Then he 


Kill! kill!” 





washed the patient’s face with a handkerchief 
dipped in water from a drinking flask, and finally 
tied his features up in another handkerchief. 
During the performance the natives’ curiosity 
kept them quiet, and Doctor Winthrop took advan. 
tage of the calm by getting the interpreter to tell 


time to get things ready for sailing. Let the 
interpreter tell the lowdah to get things ready to 
cast off ata moment's notice, And don’t allow one 
of these Chinamen to go aboard. You'll easily 
beat them in the race, and have time to get the 
cash, and then stand by with your guns in case of 


; new movement of the throng gave them relief. 


the wounded man that the sportsmen would give | any attempt to take possession of the Grigin.” 
him all the money they had with them. But such; Away went Oswald, and started to run, when he 
was his pain that this seemed to make no consoling | reached the white post, at such a rate that the 
impression on his mind. The offer did not seem to | interpreter could scarcely keep near him, though 
placate the crowd; it seemed to excite them anew. 
They crowded in more closely, and began jostling | Winthrop and the tao-tal were soon left with but 
both sportsmen so rudely that they had to let the | a small escort of lazy men, till the idea seemed to 
wounded man go in order to stand together on their | come upon both of them at once that the crowd 
defence against what seemed like an effort to | would swarm into the yacht. So they began to run 
separate them. 
the Chinamen was to sweep them off their feet and tainly wished to take # large share, and Winthrop 
trample them to death when down. Reluctant 18 to take part In any fight that might oceur from 
they were to use their guns in self-defence, they | an attempt to seize the boat. 
had almost made up their minds to du so when a The expression of the tav-tal’s face as he galloped 
along, panting and pufting, was so comical that 
A medley of yells rose on the edge of the crowd; | Winthrop could not but laugh. The fat fellow 
the crowding was stopped; a narrow lane was! craned his bulging neck forward, spread out his 
opened, and a fat, pompous man came through. He | dirty hands in appeal, and screamed useless en- 
introduced himself to the Interpreter as the tao-tai, | treaties to the people, whom he evidently expected 





he made better time than the yelling crowd behind. | 


They believed that the purpose of ' —the tao-tal to save the money, of which he cer- | 


or mayor, of the village to which the wounded 
man belonged, and he went on to say that he had 
come to see full justice done. 

Then he began a long-winded harangue. telling 





Waiting on the Bridge for the “Griftin.” 


what pain his dear friend suffered, into what woe 
the foreigners had plunged the village, and how 
deep was his own pity for the wounded man. 

“Why, confound him,” said Oswald, as the Inter. 
preter translated. “I saw him shove the wounded 
fellow brutally out of his way as he came through 
the crowd!” 

Then the fat tao-tai dwelt long and feelingly on 
the subject of indemnity to the wounded man and 
his family. 

“Tell him,” said Winthrop to the interpreter, 
“that we will pay all the money we have with us— 
eighteen Mexican dollars. Tell him the money Is 
in our boat, and that we must be allowed to return 
there in safety to get it.” 

Then the fat man entered upon a long wrangle 
with the interpreter. He insisted that the Euro. 
peans should stay where they were till the cash 
came, and it became pretty evident that he wanted 
not only their money, but thetr lives, and a share 
in butchering them himself. But it was equally 
clear that the money was his first desire, and that 
he would restrain the people till he got tt. 

Fully an hour of bargaining went by before a 
compromise was reached. The fat man agreed 
that Oswald and the interpreter ehould go first to 
the boat, while the tao.tal, regarding Winthrop as 
hostage for the cash, should follow with him at a 
distance. Winthrop would be allowed to go aboard 
after Oswald should have paid the elghteen dollars 
into the fat man’s hand. 

Though this plan would separate the friends, and 
perhaps cnable the tao-tai to have Winthrop killed 
after the money’s payment, It afforded some chance 
of escape to both. 

“Now, Oswald,” said Winthrop, “you must walk 
slowly to that white post yonder. It's within sight 
of the river. When you reach it, run for the Grifin 
48 fast as youcan. As soon as you find the money 
—it’s in the cabin somewhere—bring {it on deck, 
ready to pay over when the tao-tal arrives with me. 
PH tusist on walking slowly, so that you'll have 





to see pulling the yacht to pieces and scrambling 
over his much-.desired dollars. 
| Indeed, the rush of the crowd was so headlong 
that Winthrop feared they would capture the yacht 
before the interpreter could explain 
to the lowdah that he and his men 
must keep them at bay. 
A turn in the bank brought the 
Grifin fully into Winthrop's view 
and relieved his fears, for the white 
deck was clear of figures except those 
4 of the lowdah and his men getting the 
sail ready to start. Two of the crew 
guarded the shore end of the gang. 
plank while Oswald and the inter. 
preter were ready to shoot from the 
deck. All the hostile Chinamen had 
halted at a Httle distance ashore, 
where they were screaming and 
cursing more horribly than ever. 

“I couldn't find that money an 
where,” yelled Oswald, as Winthrop 

came into view. ‘You'll have tocome 
i aboard and find it yourself. I was 
searching when I saw the crowd 80 

‘ close by, and so ugly-tempered that I 
thonght I'd better be on deck with 
oa gu 

“You did well,” shouted Winthrop. 
“Let the interpreter tell the tao-tai 
that you can’t find the money, and 
that I'll have to go aboard to get it. 
The tao-tai can come aboard for it, if 
he chooses.” 

To Winthrop’s amazement the tao- 
tal made no objection. He pushed 
through the crowd, and when they 
would have prevented Winthrop from 
stepping on the gangplank he said 
soinething to them in a low yolce 
which had a very quieting effect. 
Then he, too, went aboard. 











hurried below, eagerly desiring to 
eet rid of the tao-tal and his rabble, 
but he had forgotten where the money 
was, and took some little time in 
finding it. When he came up with 


the tao-tal smiling most agreeably, 
and bowing profoundly to Oswald, 


sation with the interpreter. Onshore, 
close to the end of the gangplank, 


while the lowdah and his men were 
still busy with the sail. 

Even Winthrop was deceived by 
the peaceable appearance of the tao- 
tal and the natives. When he put 
the money into the fat man’s grensy 
hand, he thought the trouble was all 
over. So he turned on his heel and 
went forward to assist the lowdah In 
getting the second grapnel aboard. 
Now the sail was up and the Grifin 
already straining to a sharp breeze. 

Still the tao-tai had not gone ashore, 
and the gangplank was waiting for him. He did 
not seem to think of retiring. Clutching the money, 
he had turned again to Oswald and the interpreter, 
who no longer had any snapicion of him or his 
friends. Taking thelr eyes from the crowd they 
gave their whole attention to the fat man, being in 
some wonder why he waited. 

No doubt he had primed the crowd. They were to 
watch for a moment when the attention of the men 
with guns was completely diverted, and then swarm 
aboard. He had actually succeeded in getting 
Oswald and the Interpreter to turn their backs to 
the shore, when Winthrop happened to glance at 
the crowd and instantly surmised their intention. 
The men in front were plainly meditating a rush. 
He looked at the tao-tal just as that fat r: 1 
raised hig hand in signal. 

“Haul in that grapnel!” shouted Winthrop, in a 
voice so loud that it may have checked the rush for 
& moment. “And kick that fellow overboard, 
Oswald—quick !” 

The tao-tai was standing quite near the edge of 

the boat, so that one thrust from Oswald lifted him 
| up and flung him into the Yellow River, just as the 
last grapnel was hauled in and the gangplank 
abandoned to the feet of the surprised natives who 
were already on its shore end. 

As the tao-tal went overboard he clutched wildly 
at the air and let go the eighteen dollars. Next 
moment the Grifin had drawn clear away from the 
bank. She was in the middle of the stream before 
; the spluttering tao-tai had been hauled ashore. 
| «Well, we're well out of that serape,” said 

Oswald, laughing atthe absurd figure which the fat 

man presented, “but I’m sorry he lost the money.’ 
| “Oh, you needn't be; he'd have kept It all for 
| himself,” said Winthrop. The interpreter, who 
‘was appealed to, laughed at the supposition that 

the offictal would have surrendered even one dollar 
to the wounded man, and added, “Tao-tai not done 
with us yet.” 

Indeed, the fat man’s nimble brain had been 




















| 
Leaving him on deck, Winthrop | 


the dollars he was surprised to find ' 
while carrying on an amiable conver. | 


the crowd stood silently watching, | 
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already busy with a new plan for revenge. The 
crowd were running along the bank, and screaming 
. Words which meant, “To the bridge! the bridge! 
Catch the foreign devils under the b:idge!” 

“What good will the bridge do them?” asked 
Oswald. 

“I suppose they mean to throw stones down on 
us a3 we run under,” said Winthrop. 

A wide turn in the stream gave the Chinese a long 
advantage over the Grigin, and when she came in 
view of the bridge it was jammed with people from 
end to end. They knew that the yacht must run 
under the bridge to get away from that neighbor- 
hyod, for the wind would not let her beat back 
down-stream. Aud their reckoning probably was 
that her mast was tuo high for passage under the 
aingle arch of the structure. 

If so, they could clutch it, swarm down the 
rigging, and kill the “foreign devils,” though at 
some cost of life to themselves. On the other hand, 
if the mast should pass, they must have expected 
the Grifin to go ushore on the rocky shoal just 
above the bridge, and give them opportunity for 
murder. 

Doctor Winthrop, however, knew the bridge from 
a previous “up.country” expedition, and so did the 
lowdah who steered straight for the middle of the 
arch, with the wind nearly astern. a 

Aa the Griffin came rushing on, the Chinese above 
her screamed with joy, and pointed exultantly to 
the rocky shoal above. The feet of some of thein 
dangled over the parapet in readiness to jump to 
the rigging in case the boat stopped; along the 
whole side of the bridge grinned a couple of 
hundred faces. 

Such a yell of disappointment as rose when the 
tip of the mast pasxed clear with six inches to 
spare. Ina few s nds the Grigin shot from the 
dimness of the archway {nto sunshine again, and 
there was dead silence on the bridge as ohe rushed 
apparently at the rocks. 

But the lowdah knew his business and the 
channel. Jibing the sail suddenly, he changed the 
course and stecred straight through a passage that 
barely gave room for the Grifin’s sides. Two 
minutes more, and the yacht was in a broad, long 
expanse of water from which she returned at dusk 
next day almost unnoticed, by another channel, 
and ran under another bridge. 

The sportsmen did not, however, come off with 
the loss of their money only. Their Chinese beaters, 
As soon as the shooting stopped, had run for the 
yacht, and left the dogs to the mercy of the mob. 
Two of the retrievers escaped and reached the 
Griffin safely; but the two others were no doubt 
stoned to death and probably served up later at 
the table of the tao-tai. Still Winthrop, who told 
me this true story, thought he had got out of « 
dangerous situation very cheaply, and Oswald 
| joined his ship with a sense that up.country shoot 
j Ing in China was more hazardous sport than tigers 
in India ever afforded him. 





ROBERT 8S, WINN. 
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1 ABOUT GOPHERS. 


There are two very famillar animals of the 
Northwest which have not figured much tn song 
or story, nor in the more popular works of natu: al 
history, because they do not happen to live in the 
part of the country where men and women take 
| most naturally to quill-driving. But they are very 
characteristic of a vast region of the country, and 
they have things about them which are interesting 
and amusing. 

Both of these animals are called by the name of 
“gopher” in the Northwest, but they are quite 
‘ different the one from the other. The larger sort 
is called the gray gopher by the people, and Sper. 
mophilus frankliné by the zoilogists; and the 
smaller sort is the striped gopher, “federation 
gopher,” or ground squirrel, to the people, and 
| Spermophilus tridecemlineatus to the naturalist. 

The striped gopher ig the more interesting in 

many respects. He is probably the most patriotic 
animal, superficially, on the continent. To the 
‘naturalist Mitchell, who first met and described 
‘ him in 1821, this gopher was the embodiment of the 
stars and stripes of the American Union. The 
| animal's specific nume, tridecemlineatus, or thirteen 
| Mned, has reference to the stripes which run up 
and down his back. 

He really has six or eight dark stripes, alt 
nating with lighter stripes, and between the strip 
are rows of square white spots. To Mitchell’. 
mind these represented the stars and stripes on 
the American flag; and the gopher became known, 
to a limited extent, as the “federation squirrel.” 

It is perhaps not so much to the credit of the 
imagination of our Western people as to Mitchell's 














The Thirteen lined Gopher. 


that this name fs known rather in books than Inthe 
mouths of the people. The striped gopher is not 
regarded as in any sense a sacred animal, or one 
entitled to any patriotic respect. In several states 
a reward has been offered for his destruction; and 
county agricultural societies and other associations 
of farmers have offered the boys of their neighbor 
hoods tempting prizes for gopher heads or scalps. 

The striped gopher ia a slim-bodied fellow, from 
six to eight inches long, and of a predominating 
yellow-brown tint. He somewhat resembles in 
appearance the chipmunk, but is longer, and so to 
speak, more cylindrical. He has very small, close 
cropped ears, beady eyes and long whiskers. Hin 
slender and close hatred tail is about four-and-a-half 
inches long. 

The thirteen-lined gopher lives on the open 
prairie, where he digs a most remarkable home 
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for himself. It isa winding underground passage, 
which divides now and then into two passages, 
and so far as I have been able to observe, always 
has two mouths. What this gopher does with the 
earth he displaces in burrowing was always a 
niystery to me, nor have I met any naturalist able 





to tell me. It is sel- 
dom that any heap 
of earth is found at 
th 
ay 


The 
ure is round and smooth. 

The We 
that as the 
he packs or squeezes the earth 
away from him with his body, 
making the the hole 
hard and smooth, and leaving 
no earth to take out. 

This theory seems to be con- 
firmed by the fact that a striped 
gopher’s hvle, to the gopher’s frequent destruction, | 
will readily hold the water that boys pour into! 
it to drown the poor creature. 

“Drowning out gophers”’ is, indeed, a favorite | 
sport of the boys of the prairies, and though it is 
cruel, the boys are encouraged to engage in it by 
their parents, since gophers are destructive of 
grain and growing crops. Boys and sometimes 
girls, too, with pails and other receptacles, carry 
water from the nearest well or spring and pour 
it into some burrow which they have seen the 
gopher enter. 

Generally they have to take the precaution to 
stop up or to pour water into a second hole which 
leads into, or rather out of, the burrow. As the 
water slowly rises in the hole, the gopher is forced 
to rise with it to save himself from drowning; 
and gs he emerges at last, wet and heavy, he is 
struck down by the boy at the mouth of the 
burrow to whom the task is assigned of killing 
him, or else mercifully seized by the back of the | 
neck and carried off into captivity. | 

The striped gopher has some attractive habits. 
As he flies from a pursuer to his burrow, he 
alinost always sits up marvellously straight, as if j 
he expected to be mistaken for a stick, exactly at! 
the month of his hole. He permits a pursuer to 
approach so close that his pretty ‘stars and 
stripes,’’ and his beady eyes, can be clearly seen. 

Then he gives a sharp, twittering whistle on a 
descending scale, and drops into his burrow with 
so instantaneous a movement as to suggestethat a 
little electric trap-door has fallen in the surface of 
the earth and let him down. 

The young of these gophers are pretty creatures. | 
Five to ten of them are born at a birth every year. | 
They have cheek pouches in which to carry food, 
and are accustomed to have these pouches quite 


mouth of a hole. 








boys believe 






ier digs his hole 


sides of 


Gophers 


| than the prairie-dog; and it is said that in some 
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cases the gray gopher climbs trees. That, how- 
ever, he certainly did not do in the part of the 
western country where I knew him. 

The gray gopher is not to be drowned ont, like 
his more amiable little relative of the thirteen 
stripes. His burrow is far too big, hollow and 
loose for that. He is, moreover, a hard animal 
to shoot, for he seems to spend little time in the 


open air. A good dog, however, will dig him out 





of his hole in time, though the gopher excavates 
with great rapidity while the dog is after him. 
Gray gophers are good to eat, though I think it } 
would be hard to convince the Western 
people of that fact. Their food consists 


of herbage and grains. Their flesh is | 
even better than that of a fat wood- 
chuck, which 1s not to be despised as 
an eatable. 

The boy or girl who writes a compo- 
sition on gophers may well begin it with 
“There are many kinds of gophers,” 

for this is literally true. The 
spermophiles proper, 
or true gopher kind, 
include more than a 
dozen species in the 
United States ; and the 
word gopher—which, 
by the way, is derived 
from the French word 





COMPANION. 


attempts to raise large sums of money for the 
enterprise have failed. 

The present resumption of work is not a matter 
of much importance. Engineers have estimated, 
since the digging ceased in March, 1889, that not 
less than nine hundred million francs must be 
expended to complete the canal, and the company 
has not a twentieth part of that sum in hand. 
There has always been much misrepresentation 
as to the condition of the work. It was not easy 
to disprove the statement made by agents of the 
company. The undertaking was in too remote 
and unhealthy a region to be visited and examined 
by persons who were impelled by curiosity only. 
In fact, of the forty-six miles of the length of 
the canal, the cutting for about eighteen and one- 
half miles is finished to sea-level; and throughout 
the entire length, from ocean to ocean, the cutting 
already done is from ten to thirty feet. 

During this time the government and people of 
the United States have never been enthusiastic 
supporters of this enterprise. They do not wish 
any part of the American continent to be so 
subject to any European government as Colombia 
would be to France, were the canal to be finished 
and owned by a French company. 

It is a great enterprise and its completion would 
be a benefit to the world. But a look far into 
the future reveals the possibility that, in case 
of a war, its possession by France might cause 





gauffre, or honey- 
comb, from the crea- 


combing the earth— 
is applied in different 
parts of the country 
to very differert ani- 
mals. 

In the South gen- 
erally a ‘gopher’? is 
@ tortoise. or turtle, 
and in Florida it is a 
kind of snake; but the 
ordinary gopher of the Western States, dear to 
the prairie schoolboy, is the patriotic, long-bodied 
little fellow who wears the American flag on his 
glossy back. 


and their Holes. 


Epwarp MULVAIN. 
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THE UNATTAINABLE. 


Wish not what the Fates withhold: 
Oft the good Is only seeming, 
Alpine heights are bitter col 
‘hough fn rosy sunlight gleaming. 


EDWARD PAYSON JACKSON. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL. 


The announcement was made by telegraph a 
few weeks ago that work had been resumed on 
the Panama Canal. It is now more than five 
and a half years since all active work on the 
canal was suspended. 

: The enterprise has been most unfortunate 
during its whofe history. The concession for 
constructing the canal was given, in 1877, by the 
government of Colombia to Lieutenant Bonaparte 


great name and the active codperation of Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, the successful builder of the 
Suez Canal; and the canal company was formed 
in 1879. 

The plan was to build a sea-level canal. from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. An estimate of the 
cost of the work was made by engineers; but 
Count de Lesseps cut it down nearly one-half, 
and fixed it at five hundred and twelve million 
francs—a little more than one hundred million 
dollars. The enterprise was inaugurated with 
banquets and fétes, and with all that theatrical 
display of confidence which was characteristic of 





full. 

The “gray gopher" is not so pretty a creature 
as the striped ‘‘federation gopher,"’ and he is also 
a much greater nuisance to the farmer wherever 
his kind exist in large numbers. He is soime- 
times as large as a gray squirrel. His burrows 
are large and widely ramifying and near the 
surface; and he heaps up a pile of loose earth 
at the mouth of each of them. 

When a man or a horse unwittingly steps on | 
the surface at a spot which has been undermined 
by these creatures, he feels the earth sinking 
beneath him, and may fall as much as two feet 
into a hollow cavity. 

Horses are in mortal terror of these excava- 
tions. Not infrequently, in drawing reapers 
through the grain-flelds, they fall and flounder in 
such gopher-traps; and the sight of the heaps of 
earth around the mouths of the burrows will 
make horses shy almost uncontrollably. They 
know that any space within ten feet of such a 
burrow is dangerous to stand upon, and they do 
their best to get away from the neighborhood. 

The “gray gopher’ is often assumed to be 
identical with the ‘prairie-dog,"’ but he is not. 
The gray gopher, properly so called, is, as has 
been stated above, the Spermophilus franklini of 
the naturalists, while the prairie-dog is the 
Cynomys ludovicianus—quite another genus. 

The two animals look much alike externally, 
but their habits are different. The gray gopher, 
though much more gregarious than the little 
striped gopher, does not live in such large colonies 
as does the prairie-dog. He is not given to 
barking, and his range extends much farther to 
the eastward. 

He has more of the characteristics of the squirrel 


Count de Lesseps. The opening of the canal, it 
was promised, should take place in 1888. 

{ But the difficulties of the work had heen under- 
estimated to an absurd degree. The floods of the 
‘rainy season, which make the Chagres River 
‘unmanageable, the unhealthiness of the country 
| and the distance from supplies were some of these 
| difficulties; and they rendered all preliminary 
; calculations worthless. 

In 1887 more than six hundred and forty 
million francs had been spent, and the work was 
not half-done. It was then estimated that the 

| cost of completing the canal, not at the sea-level, 
but with ten locks, would be six hundred and 
| fifty-four million francs. The government of 
: France authorized the company to borrow a great 
‘sum on lottery bonds. But the people of France 
had become tired of putting their money into the 
scheme. The loan, offered in Paris in December, 
1888, was a failure; the company became bank- 
rupt; and when the funds gave out work was 
stopped. 

Then began an investigation into the financial 
working of the company. It was found that the 
funds of the corporation had been used right and 
left in subsidizing the press and in corrupting the 
French ministers and parliament. The officers of 
the company were tried for frand, and some of 
them, including both the old Count de Lesseps | 
and his son Charles, were found guilty and ! 
| sentenced to undergo long terms of imprisonment. 
, Charles de Lesseps was imprisoned for a time, but | 
| his father was not compelled to go to prison. 
| The scandals ruined the reputations of bankers, | 





occupied exalted positions; and the whole scheme | 
has fallen into such discredit that all subsequent | 





ture’s habit of honey- | 


Wyse, of the French navy. He secured the’ 


the United States great injury. 
| No doubt at some time the canal will be finished ; | 
| but he would be a bold man who should venture 
;to predict when or by whom. The only safe 
prophecy is that the company now employing a 


| small force on the line will not finish it. 
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DECEMBER EVENING. 


The sun hangs in the leafless sycamore 

And almost seems to burn its fragile stems 

Away to air: a path of dazzling gemma 

Shimimers across the creck, inviting o’er 

My alien footeteps. Durk is hill and shore 

Against a sky of apple-white, and down 

The creek’s white wind-path set in dusky brown 
The wind-skirta trail and blur that dainty floor. 
Low hangs the sun: the hills to left and right 

Are touched with languid yold. The shallows here 
Murmur cool delicate words upon the hush. 

Lower the sun, till but a clustered light 

Of fireflies, Pleiads, glitters in the bush, 

Then gone. The yellowsky and stream shine clear. 


J. RUSSELL TAYLOR. 
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AMERICAN CATTLE ABROAD. 


The United States government a few years ago 
established a costly system of inspection of 
animals and meat intended ‘for exportation. 
Disease both of cattle and of men had been 
introduced into Europe at times, through the 
carelessness—if it was not something worse than 
that—of certain shippers. 

American meat and American cattle were getting 
a bad name abroad ; and both were excluded from 
some important countries by law or by decree. 
The system of government inspection adopted to 
meet this difficulty was so thorough that the 
prejudice against our products has almost dis- 
appeared. Far although the goyernment does not 
force shippers to subject their exportations to | 
inspection, their neglect or refusal to do so would | 
lay their goods open to suspicion, even if foreign 
; governments did not exclude all American meats 

not so inspected. 

The inspection of exports has been supplemented | 
| by a determined effort to extirpate cattle disease | 
| at home, and this enterprise also has met with a 
large degree of success. The bureau of Animal 
Industry, in the Department of Agriculture, has 
done particularly good work in rooting out the 
disease know as Texas fever, which was quite 
prevalent a few years ago. 

The method.-is that usual in all cases of conta- 
gious diseases among cattle—slaughtering those 
affected, disinfecting cars and pens which diseased 
animals have inhabited, and keeping other cattle 
isolated from those coming from infected regions. 
The disease is now so nearly stamped out that in 
1893 one hundred and seventeen cases only, in 
the whole country, were reported by the inspectors. 

Under these circumstances much surprise was 
occasioned a few weeks ago by the announcement 
that the importation of American cattle and meat 
into several German states and ports was to be 
prohibited, and that the reason given was the 
danger of infection from Texas fever. 

This action appears to have been taken, not by 
the imperial, German government, but by the 
several states, and by the local authorities of the 
German “free cities.” In spite of denials put 
forth in behalf of the German government, it is, 
nevertheless, believed really to have been insti- 
gated by that government in retaliation for the 
practical exclusion of German beet sugar by 
the new American tariff. 

It is significant that the several authorities 
which have thas shnt out American meat products 
acted simultaneously, and that, though there is 
no general exclusion, all the avenues through 
which these articles of food have been accustomed. 
to enter Germany are now closed. 

Whatever may be the explanation, and however 
flimsy the excuse of the Germans may seem to 
us, nothing has been done which the Germans 
did not have a perfect right to do, and we have 
no ground of complaint against them. If the 
danger of discase is the real motive, we can 
remove that danger, and comvinoe foreign govern- 
ments that the work has been done. If our tariff 
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| 


| journalists and politicians, some of whom had. is the cause, we should not be coerced into doing | 


or refraining from doing what seems, on the whole, 
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In any event, we may console ourselves with 
two thoughts: that American meats have already 
made their way intoa large part of Europe, ang 
have overcome a deep-rovted prejudice againy 
them, and that Europe needs the food which we 
can supply, and will eventually be forced to tale 
it. 

Texas fever is but one of several diseases thar 
have prevailed in American herds, and have led 
European governments now and again to exclude 
our beef and pork. The work of convincing their 
commercial and health authorities that the official 
inspection was sufficient protection has been one 
of the chief tasks of our diplomatic representatives 
abroad. 

Now that this unjust step has been taken once 
more against us, it will be the part of wisdoin for 
our government to make its measures for stainp- 
ing out disease as nearly perfect as possible. 
After all, the largest part of our product by far 
is consumed at home, and the health of our own 
people is a nearer concern of the government 
than the interests of commerce can possibly be. 
Moreover, the two motives will always work in 
harmony to the same end. 





oe 
A GREAT MAN’S MODESTY. 


One of the most arduous duties imposed upon 
General Grant after his retirement from the pres. 
idency was that of attendance upon public recep. 
tions at which he was expected to shake hands with 
thousands of people. One of these receptions 
took place in the legislative halls of the capitol at 
Albany, where he was accompanied by the governor 
of the state and other ofiictals. 

Hour after hour the line of eager, curious faces 
passed before the great, silent soldier. The sight. 
seers jostled against one another, and pressed 
forward impatiently for their turn in shaking his 
outstretched hand and peering into his impassive 
face. < 

A wearisome ceremonial to those who stood in 
line and crept up inch by inch to the place of honor, 
it was intolerably fatiguing to the general with his 
strained arm and pallid, expressionless face. 

At last the curlosity of the throng seemed tu 
have been satisled. The crowds had thinned out. 
The files were broken and feebly recruited with 
stragglers. General Grant, who had patiently kept 
his place for many hours, turned aside to the 
governor with an air of hesitation and doubt. 

“Do you not think,” he asked, “that they must 
be very tired by this time, and glad to havea chance 
to rest themselves?” 

It was a simple illustration of the characteristic 
modesty of the man. He had stood there until he 
was fairly faint from fatigue, exposing himself to 
vigorous attack from every fresh pair of arms, but 
he was not conscious of his own discomfort. His 
only thought was that the sight-seers must be very 
tired, and that it would be a mercy to them to bring 
the reception to a close. 

Markedly different is the story which Colonel 
Grant hus told of his father’s reception by Li Hung 
Chang in China when he was making a journey 
around the world. The viceroy received him with 
ostentatious cordiality, and startled him by saying 
pompously : 

“We are the two greatest men in the world. Iam 
one of them. You are the other. You put down 
the American Rebellion. I put down the Taeping 
Rebellion. It is well that we have met.” 

Ti Hung Chang softly stroked his hands and 
smiled with conscious pride ag he greeted his dis- 
tinguished American visitor. He was generous 
enough to divide honors with his guest, but his 
words and manner denoted sympathetic apprecia 
tion of the fact that it was a supreme moment in 
human history when the genius of the East and the 
genius of the West met in peace and good will. 

What the viceroy did not comprehend was, hls 
visitor’s character as the most modest and unas 
suming of men. The two generals could hanily 
have been more unlike if they had been born on 
different planets. 
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AN ADMIRABLE CUSTOM. 


The little town of Charlemont in Massachueetts 
| has originated a delightful anniversary of Its own, 
which any other American town or village might 
burrow with advantage to its manners ant it: 
character. 

Just twenty-five years ago, as we learn from the 
Congregationalist, a venerable lady of Charlemont, 
aged ninety-two years, proposed to invite all of her 
old friends and neighbors to dine with her, to talk 
over old times, sing the old hymns and songe, 
revive the old friendships, and spend one happy 
day together before they parted forever. 

The number of guests, however, was found to be 
too large for any private house to accommodate, 
and the vestry-room of the church was opened. 

This Old Folks’s party proved to be so pleasant to 
aclass for whom the thoughtless world provides 
few pleasures that it was repeated the next year. 
and the next, and at last became a fixed custom of 
the town. 

For a quarter of a century a pleasant day early 
in September has been given up to the old people. 
No one is invited who ig under seventy. A delicious 
midday dinner fs provided, to which every matron 
of the Village sends her offering. Rocking-chalrs 
comfortably cushioned, are ready for the feeble 
guests, who are brought to the feast in carriages. 
However poor, neglected and ignored they may be 
during the year, for that one day they are cared 
for and honored. 

There are recitations from the books which were 
familiar to their youth; the old-fashioned hymns 
they loved long ago are sung; the young people 
wait on them at table, and then they are left < 
talk together of old friends and old days until It * 
time to say goo Lby. 

It 1s not easy for young people to unde 
how solitary the path of Ife grows at the end, : 
how keen the delight fs to its lonely traveller at 
feeling that he, too, 1a cared for and loved, ani 
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best to avoid retaliatory action. 





that there still are friends and comrades to grasp his 
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hand and bid him Godspeed before he goes out 
nto the silence of the grave. 

The town of Charlemont has done a kindly, 
generous deed. How many other communities 
will go and do likewise? 


———~o+--—___. 


NE AGREED WITH PLATO. 


The poet Whittier knew a man wherever he saw 
him, and notwithstanding that he numbered the 
most distinguished of his fellow-countrymen, 
Nterary men and reformers, among his friends, 
never lost his relish for the conversation and 
society of men in the commoner walks of life, 
which he recognized as no less vital and Important. 

He was fond of haunting a grocery store not far 
from his house in Amegbury, where, sitting upon a 
barrel or a pile of boxes, he listened eagerly to the 
talk of his neighbors on the questions of the day, 
and often took part in the discussions. He used tu 
own merrily to a decided taste for “loafing” of this 
kind—a kind which surely was far from being 
unprofitable in his case. 

He was quick, too, to discover the {intellectual 
callbre of acquaintances of unliterary habit. Talk. 
ing one day with an old shoemaker he was surprised 
to hear the man advance some of the theories of 
Plato, of whom and indeed of all things classic 
Whittier knew him to be entirely ignorant. 

“Why, friend,” he cried, “thee ts a Platonist!”” 
Seeing that he was not understood, he began to 
explain what he meant; a follower of the great 
Plato. 

“Who's he?” asked the shoemaker. 

Thinking tt was a pity he should remain ignorant 
of his anctent predecessor in opinions nevertheless 
original, Mr. Whittier promised to lend him some 








of the works of the Greek philosopher, and a few | 


days later duly kept his word. The good man 
read them with interest, and returned them in time 
to their owner with thanks and the appreciative 
comment: 

“That Mr. Plato had a good many of my dees.” 


———_+-+____ 


THE VOICE OF ONE. 


No political event of this century has excited 
more universal satisfaction among good men of 
all parties than the overthrow of the corrupt 
“machine” in New York City. How came it 
about? 

Now that the great work has been accomplished, 
every one acknowledges the agency of one man, 
not In effecting the magnificent revolution, but in 
shaming the rest of the city into activity, and in 
forcing his fellows to help him rid the metropolis 
of its disgrace. 

Why should we not name him? Rey. Dr. Park- 
hurst. Not a politician in the usual sense of the 
word, not even what is commonly known as “a 
man of the world.” At the beginning of his work 
deemed a harmless, Quixotic “crank” by some 








who really wished he could succeed; laughed at as, 
one more clerical meddler with what did not con- | 


cern him, by the mighty saloon-keepers who ruled 
New York. 

‘Then it was truly the cuice of one crying in the 
wilderness. 

He was not afraid to lift up his voice. Obloquy 
and ridicule had no effect upon him. He knew he 
was right, and he compelled men to listen. He 
laid bare the iniquities of the city ring until it 
became disgraceful for men to uphold those who 
were even remotely connected with the ring. 

The lesson of it all is obvious. Itapplies to many 
cities beside New York. It concerns many men 
who are indifferent to municipal corruption. It ts 
to be remembered when the leeches again fasten 
themselves to the New York City treasury—as they 
will. If the lesson does not teach itself, no words 

‘s of ours can teach it. 


——___+« 
FAMILY PICT 


Many a portrait-painter night write an amusing 
if not an instructive book, on the vanities and 
eccentricities of his sitters. A man once went to 
Copley, and ordered a family group of his wife and 
himself and seven children. When it was com- 
pleted, he appeared one day with a miniature in 
his hand. 

“There,” said he, “the picture wants only one 
thing, and that is a portrait of my first wife. You 
can add it from this miniature.” 

“But she is dead,” said the artist in amazement, 
“she could only come In as an angel of course.” 

“Oh no, not at all,” replied his patron, with 
decision. ‘She must come in as a woman.” 

The portrait was added, but some time elapsed 
before the man came to see Copley again. At last 
he appeared, with a strange lady upon his arm. 

“I must have another cast of your hand, Copley,” 
he said, cheerfully. ‘An accident befell my second 
wife, very sad! This lady is my third, and she has 
come to have her portrait included in the family 
picture.” 

The portrait was painted, and the husband was 
much pleased. But his third spouse had evidently 
not been fully aware of the state of the case, and 
declared that her predecessors could not remain in 
the group. She would not hear of such a thing. 
“The picture would make hera laughing-stock.” 

Accordingly Copley obliterated the other two 
portraits, and then had to bring an action at law to 
obtain payment for the work he had painted out. 
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NAPOLEON AT THE TABLE. 


No man ever looked dignified while bolting a 
meal—not even the great Napoleon. Constant, his 
valet, says that often the emperor was at the table 
not more than twelve minutes. 

“He lacked a good deal of being neat in his 
table manners,” adds the same warm admirer of 
the emperor. He used his fingers freely instead 
of his fork, and even instead of a spoon, drenched 
his bread in the sauce or the gravy,—turning the 
plate round and round in the operation as ill-bred 
children sometimes do,—and all in all, conducted 
himself in such a way that it was almost an act of 
courage to sit at table with him. 

It is not surprising to be told that those who 





ined with the emperor were wont to remain and 
finish their dinner after he had retired. Prince 
Eugene—son of the Empress Josephine—once rose 
from the table immediately after the emperor. 

“But you have not had time to eat your dinner,” 
said Napoleon. 

“Pardo m 
advance.” 

Some such precaution seems to be necessary if a 
man is to dine with ceremony in the space of ten 
minutes. 





* answered the prince, “I dined in 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in December, with $1.75, a 
year’s subscription price, we will send 
“The Companion” from the date the name 
is received until January 1, 1895, and for 
a full year from that date. 


Large Prizes for Short Stories. 


The Publishers of * The Companion ” offer 
the following large prizes for the best short 
Stories, to be sent-in before March 1, 1895: 


For the best Original Story sent us + $500 
For the next in literary and general merit $500 





For the third in merit . : 5 « $250 

| For the fourth in merit $aso 
For the fifth in merit . $250 
For the sixth in merit 2 . $aso 
For the seventh in merit. . . . $100 
For the eighth in merit . % . $100 
For the ninth in merit . . . $100 
For the tenth in merit . . . - $100 
For the eleventh in merit . . . + $100 
Total . a Basco 


The Stories must be written and sent to 
us In accordance with certain terms and 
eonditions prescribed in a cirenlar which 
will be mailed, on application to the Pub- 
lishers, 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





EARNEST MUSICIANS. 


Doctor Stephen Elvey, who did so much to render 
the chanting of the Psatins intelligible in the church 
service by “pointing” them, was absorbed in his 
subject. His pockets were filled with bits of pap 
bearing verses from the Psalms in different forms 
and with different readings, and these he used to 
discuss with any one likely to ly Interested or to 
afford him help. 


One summer he paid a visit to Windsor, and a 
friend of his says that he can remember Doctor 
Elvey’s pulling up suddenly in one of the streets 
of the town, and to the astonishment of the pagsers- 
by, sking him, in anything but a whispers 

What fs a manpeace 4 
| “I don’t know.” 

“Neither do 1; but when chanted, the error of 
putting the accent on man, instead of peace, ts 
almost universal, and iy an instance of the nonsense 
made of Scripture through careless reading and 
indifferent punctuation!” 

The verse to which he had reference runs: “Keep 
; Innocency, and take heed unto the thing that is 
i right, for that shall bring a man peace at the last.” 

‘Once, when Sir George Elvey was conducting a 
aursal of the “Messiah,” one of the singe! 
finished her solo with an elaborate cadenz 
; George waited until the end, and then asked: 

“Whats that? Don’t you think if Iandel had 
wanted that, he would have written it?” 

“Oh,” sald the lady, “we always do it that way 
in London.” 

“Never mind,” said he. “Here Handel shall 
have It In his wily, so please sing it as it 1s written.” 




































ARE THEY PLANETS? 

In the constellation Cygnus, which ts plainly 
marked out to the eye by the figure called the 
Northern Cross, is a faint star, numbered 61, which 
was the first star whose distance from the earth 
was measured, and which, notwithstanding its 
Insignificant appearance, is one of the nearest 
stars in all the heavens. 


Examined with a telescope, it 1s found to be 
composed of two nearly equal stars which appear 
to be connected by thelr mutual attraction, so 
that they revolve slowly around their common 
centre 0} ravi They are, then, two suns, exch 
considerably smaller than our sun, linked together 
by gravitation. 

Recently Professor Wilsing, at Potsdam, has dis- 
covered something very peculiar about this starry 

air. He finds that there are periodical variations 
in the distance between the two stars which are 
not accounted for by their known relations to one 
another, and which, he thinks, could be explained 


} by supposing that there are one or more invisible 


bodies connected with them. 

The thought that these Invisible bodies may be 
planets isa natural one. The belief that there are 
planets revolving around some, ut least, of the 
stars 1s widespread, but the telescope has not yet 
been able to reveal any to our eyes. 

Their attraction, however, must have some effect 
upon the motion of the stars to which they belong, 
and in case they are very large and massive, such 
an effect might he perceptible to us. 

If the suspected invisible bodies connected with 
the double sun, 61 Cygni, are plancts, they must be 
enormously larger and’ heavier than 
The possibility that a star which is comparatively 
so near us actually possesses planets cannot but 
stir the most sluggish imagination. 


EXPERT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A recent lawsuit In Ohio, Involving the ownership 
of fifteen hundred acres of valuable real estate, 
was settled lately by the ald of photography. 


The turning-point of the suit was as to whether 
an old deed executed seventy-five years ago had 
five signatures or only four. 
for five, but only traces of four visible. 

The clerk of the court was ordered to have the 
| deed photographed by an expert. Ile took it to 
! Washington for this purpose. The negative devel- 
| oped some evidence of the missing signature, but 
)on chlarging it ten times the whole name came 
| forth distinctly. 
















the earth. | 


There were spaces 


Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. Cade. 
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Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Prive, % cents. (Ade. 
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Hinds* =x Almond 
Honey ~—_ Cream. 


UNSURPASSED AS A TOILET REQUISITE. 
A Physician writes: 
LEBANON, N. H., Nov. 22, 1889. 
Mr. A. S. HINps: - 

Iam more than glad to thus voluntarily give 
testimony regarding the worth of Hinds’ Honey 
and Almond Cream, from the fact that I have 
recently come in contact with a worthless imita- 
tion called —,, which has no merit beyond being 
made to resemble, as much as possible in appear- 
ance, the genuine HINbs’. 

In conclusion, permit me, as a physician, to 
| heartily indorse and recommend your invaluable 
C. A. Knicut, M.D. 


Always 
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A Sample Bottle Free, 
with book describing its many uses and giving 
At Druggists Everywhere. Seat post-paid for 60 cents. | valuable testimonials, sent free to any address. 





A Trial Bottle 30 cents post-paid. One only—no duplicates. 
A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine Street, Portland, Me. 











, | to be more real than they are to the more literal 
Americans. A dead mother is thought to keep 
constant close watch over her children. 

“My father,” says John Lindsay, in his ‘‘Rec- 
ollections,"” “died when I was a boy, and I was 
taught to believe him constantly near me. Noth- 
ing could have had a stronger restraint upon a 
turbulent youth, than the belief in the unseen 
presence of this guardian whom I knew to be not 
only a saint, but a gallant soldier and a noble 
geutleman.” 

If we fail to realize and to be impressed by the 
great truth embodied in the words “Thou God 

| seest me,’* it certainly is not unwise to behave, 
even in the darkness of our chainber, as if watch- 
ful eyes of departed friends looked upon us. 





THE TWO KNIGHTS. 


The road went up, the road went down, 
A hill-top rose between, 

There met two knights upon its crown 
Each clad in armor's sheen, 

Sir Rueful and Sir Merrywise 
They met them there together, 

One raised his helmet o’er lis eyes, 
And one he doffed his feather. 


“Sir Rueful, ho! 





Oe 


Well met, I say! KIRGHiZ HOSPITALITY. 


Nay, down with that good shield! t 
We ure not now at Joust or play, 
yet, nor field! 
len this flercest mien? 


AS tonrne enterprising cyclists who crossed Asta on their 


bicycles, relate many interesting experiences in 
| the Century's narrative of their journey. In one 
chapter they describe a night passed in a Kirghiz 
kibitka, or felt tent, upon the steppes. They had 
ridden a long distance upon their wheels, accom. 
panied much of the way by a score or so of Kirghiz 
horsemen, curious to witness the performances of 
the miraculous “devil’s carts.” Approaching night- 
fall and a rising storm drove them to seek a lodging. 
This was eagerly granted at the first tent where 
they inquired, the occupants counting upon their 
giving a cycling exhibition for the entertainment of 
the village. The herders going out to their cattle 
spread the news of the strangers’ arrival, and the 
tent was soon overflowing with inquisitive visitors. 

The strangers were accorded the seat of honor 
opposite the doorway, bolstered up with pillows 
and blankets. Outside the rain fell heavily, but 
within the tent a cheerful fire was burning, while 
the smoke escaped under a flap of the felt propped 
up ona pole. 

‘he prevailing dread of the evil eye led their 
hosts to send for a dervish, lest some evil spirits 
might have entered with the bicycl He came at 
once, and shivering and shrugging his shoulders, 
appeared to pass Into « trance in which he was 
supposed to conjure the dangerous influences 
away. 

Tes was then offered, and presently it was sug- 








By my 
You'd pierce my, 

IT’ fatth before I’m winking! 
‘hus quoth the good Sir Merrywise. 
Sir Rueful, he did say: 
“Make ready! Hero upon this rise 

A score { have to pay!"” 
Sir Merrywise he veered him back 

To dodge the lance a-liting, 

but hold! Alack, 












“Iegs xiggs!" quoth he: 
‘This savors serlous tiltiy 





“Sir Rueful, an’t doth please your wit 
To slay a mate or two, 

Why need you single me for it, ' 
Or yet that I slay you? 

'T would seem, a} hunger for my head 
As I ride by a-knighting, 

But hold your sword TILE be said 
‘What cause there be for fighting!” 


“Full cause!” Sir Rueful ronred he out; 
“Full cause, my jocund bird! 

I'll seatter bits of you about 
At but another word! 

Vl pierce your corslet where it he, 
A thousand holes a minute, 

And toss it up in yonder tre i 
Odds dodds, and you within ft! 


“Why sir? Know you not, yestere’en 
Back from the Royal Chase, 
Tn gonder narrow alley green t 
‘e met us face to face? 
In truth, methinks you were bereft 
Most sadly for a knight, sir! | 
Thad to atep tinto the left 
While you kept to the right, sir!” 


itso!” Sir Merrywise he spake, 
I took. 











“It was the left . gested that a sheep be slaughtered for the puesto 
ahe right o way yres your. mistake, a great luxury, since only very rich Kirghiz ever 
Bir Rectal opead in eaee aod eat meat. The hostess thereapon rose and went 

Of left and then of right, sir! out. She was a strong, agile woman who, as the. 





Sir Merry wise, he thereby vowed 
He'd neither charge nor fight, sir, 


But that the next who came along 
Should hear their plalut, and say 
Which one was right and which was wrong, 
d who had right of way. 
But fared no horseman by, nor sound 
Of jangling spur a-rini ns 
When from the ambush, with a bound, 
A Fool he sprang a-singing. 


Then cried the blithe Sir Merrywise, 
“Good Fool, a friend in need! 


horse's back ike a man. She presently returned 
carrying a full-grown sheep by its fleece he 
twirled the creature easily over upon its back and 
held it down with her knee while a man drew a 
dagger which, before striking, he held aloft long 
enough for his companions to stroke their beards 
solemnly, and utter a duteous “bismilla! 

While the Preparations still continued, the tired 
cyclists dropped asleep. Waking, near midnight, 
they found a savory caldron of mutton smoking 
on the fire, and the feast about to begin. They 
recelved the choicest morsels, for which they 
endeavored to be duly grateful. 

“These consisted,” they say, “of pleces of liver, 
served with lumps of fat from the tails of the 

peculiarly fat-tailed sheep. Asan act of the highest 

hospitality, our host dipped these into some Hquid 
grease, and then, reaching over, placed them in our 
mouths with his fingors. It required considerable 
effort to subject our feelings of nausea to our sense 
of politeness.” 

All present—and the crowd constantly increased 
‘—shared the meal, for the Kirghiz are a generous 
jrace.. The women, however, were expected to 
‘ content themselves with bones and remnants; and 

even the prevailing spirit of share-and-share-alike 
‘had its drawbacks, since it was expected to extend 
to the possessions of the guests. 

Any trinket or knickknack exposed to view was 
at once desired, even extra nuts of the bie 
being frankly asked for, while the pretty youn 
daughter of Kumiss John, the host, amused hersel 
by slyly extracting and’ appropriating lumps of 
sugar from the travellers’ pockets. 

he feast ended, the household, without removing 
their garments, lay down to sleep in a semicircle, 
with their feet to the fire, with the exception of 
Kumiss John, who had a cot of honor to himself in 
a corner. 











When two from Court are hieing ?”” 
The Fool upon oue foot did light 
And stood, the two knights eyeing. 


“Which man,” quoth he, “hath right o’ way? 
Why, both, unless one’s blind, 
But bere it seems you're bound to stay 
Until [apeak my mind; 
You cana little longer stop, 
For, by my cap and capers, 
You make me laugh until I drop; 
‘Twill drive away my vapors! 


“Hark, brothers! You have given me 

A riddle for to keep; 

°Tis older than this xreenwood tree, 
And than yon forest deep! 

Mine own good uncle there, the king, ; 
Doth go to war about it: 1 

It makes this world go troubling, 
But it will not do without it! 


“For one man’s left ts another's right, 
One’s right, another's left; 


And if [trust to my fair sight, 
‘And um not clean bereft 


MY 























brother Rueful’s sword, [ hold, 
pon his left is banded, 
His good right arm fis shield doth fold, 

Which proves him, first, left-handed !"" 


Then cried that burly. rueful knight, 
“°Tis true! The Fool hath said! 
left hand I'd forgotten auite,— 
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‘ome, Merry, take my head! JACKSON’S WOODEN ITEAD. 
But Merry wise laughed loud and long— 
onets ueful, out upon you! A presidential clection is exciting in these days, 
Your head, my friend, hath done no wrong, 


and many things are said and done during the 
canvass which are regretted when the partisans 
come to themselves. But in former days these 
political contests were so bitterly fought out that 
residents of the same village, and even members 
of the samo family, were arrayed against each 
other, not merely as opponents, but as personal 
enemies. During the first administration of Prest- 
dent Jackson party feeling ran with great violence 

By mine own femily! in New England. “The solid men of Boston” 
He leaped away before their eyes; | e re: 

agate Ronued Chae wtoel ocd teachin? | thonght themselves and the nation insulted when 
And Rtuetuland Sir Merrywise they learned that the frigate Constitution, then being 

Rode down the hill together, repaired at the Charlestown Navy Yard, was to be 

Virainia Woopworp CLovp, ornamented with a full-length figure of General 
Jackson as n figure-head. 

The carver was requested to stop working on the 
figure. He refused, and public opinion became xo 
excited that his half-carved block was removed to 
the Navy Yard, where he finished tt under the 
protection of a guard of marines. 

When the Constitution, displaying the obnoxious 
figure-head, was hauled into the stream and 
anchored between two United States vessels, the 
Whig men and women of Boston were highly 
indignant. 

Captain Dewey, a sailor from Cape Cod, deter- 
| mined to saw off the head of the obnoxious Image. 
Sculling his boat with muffled oar one rainy night 
to the bow of the frigate, he cut off the head, and 
returned with it to Boston. The Whigs made a 
lion of him, and his subsequent history is related 
by Mr. Poore in his **Reminiscences.” 

Dewey went to Washington, and having exhib. 


Upon returning home, the game was eagerly 
ited the wooden head to leading Whigs, carried It, 
tied up in a handkerchief, to the Navy Department. 


discussed, and the son advised in every detail. 

Last summer the father died suddenly. The fending ini his card to the Secrétary, Mahlon 

™ A . | Dickerson, he was admitted. 
next week, to the surprise of the school, Tom, | i“ T the honor of addressing the Secretary of 
who mourned bitterly for his father, asked to | the Navy aaked the chunky satlor. 
take his place in the team. He played with| “You have, and as Tam very busy, 1 will thank 
sane. : you to be brief,” answered Mr. Dickerson. 

unusual care and brilliancy, and when the game j 4 cMr. Dickerson, Tam the man who removed the 
was over went to the umpire. 

“How did I play ?”” he asked, anxionsly. 
ever better; you outdid yourself,’ was the 


T fain would see it on you! 


“Your pri 
Had you not come to me 

Our doughty knight, with his left hand, 
Had tossed me in yon tree!”” 

Then quoth the Fool, “Let be! Go to! 
But mind what says your brother, I 

What seemeth right for me—or you— 
Is wrong for many another; 


“And if I ask a Fool's scant pay, 
"T were amall, you'll not deny|— 
Just that I’m Ktopped no inore this day 


e, good Fool? For understand, 
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WATCHED OVER. 


A Scotch school journal recently published the 
following pathetic anecdote : 

The crack batsman of a school cricket team 
was the only son of a gentleman who for many 
years had been blind. He had played and loved 
the game in his boyhood, and when his son was old 
enough to take a part in it, he would be led to the 
fleld every time he played, and anxiously follow 
every stroke through the eyes of hiy companions. 














it,” said Captain Dewey. 
“You are the man who had the andacity to dls. 

figure ‘Old Tronsides?’” said the Seer yeinoan 

a tone. : 

es, air, I took the responsibility.” 

have you arrested!” said’ the Seeretars 

hing ont for the bell to summon A messenger. 








reply. i 
‘Because, the boy said, as he turned away, | 
“it wi as _ reac 
it was the first time my father ever saw me | top, Mr. Secretary! answered the resolute 
bat.” jaailor “You, as a lawyer, know that there fs no 
7 finaginattr sh, | Statute against defacing a ship of war. and all you 
To many of the devout, imaginative Scotch, | can'iin {eto nue we. for trespass that tn ‘the 
the pains and pleasures of the future world seem 




















aw 
county where the offence was committed. Tf you 


cm 


1 
Mr. T. G. Allen and Mr. W. L. Sachtleben, the | 


visitors had already noticed, was able to leap to a, 


figure-head, and | have brought it here to restore | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


desire it, I will go back to Middlesex County, 
Massachusetts, and stand my trial.” 
“You are right,” said the Secretary, after a) 
moment's reflection; “and now tell me how you 
took away the head.” 
Dewey told the story, and Dickerson asked him 
to wait while he stepped over to the White House 
and showed the head to the President. 
When General son heard the story and aw 
the head, he burat juto loud laughter. 
“Why, that ig the most Infernal image I ever 
saw,” said he. “The fellow did right. Give hima 
Kiet and my compliments, and tell him to saw it off 
again.” 
Dewey finally obtained the appointment of post 
\ master fn a small Virginia town. He used to have 

on his visiting-cards the representation of a hand- 
j saw, under which were inscribed Caesar's words 
| translated : 

“LT came, 
| 














saw, | conquered.” 
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THE PIONEERS. 


Pale in the east a filmy moon 

eeps up the empty sky, 

And the pallid prairie rounds bleak below, 
And we wonder that we are here, and the thin winds | 





i six 
Through the broken stalks of the suntiowers that wait | 
0 die, 
And the sun ts gone, a! arkness begins to grow, 





e 
And out on the shadowy plains we hear the coyote's cry. 


| Out of the dark of the prairie plains,— 
What lurks in the darkened plains 

{tia there that the coyote howls, 

It is there that the Indian prowls 

Sinewy-footed, alert, 

Watching to do us hurt: 

And the sombre buffalo 

Pace ominous and slow 

With their black beatds trailing low 

Over the sifting snow, ' 

And we, we cower and shake, 

Lying ali night awake,— 

We in our little sod-bullt hut in the heart of the plain. 

God guard us, and make vain 

The wiles of the Indian foe.— 

God show us how to go, 

And lead ua in again 

Out of the dread of the plain, 

Home to the mountains and hills that our childhood 


kuew, 
Where over the sombre pine-trees the sea shines blue. 
HERBERT BATES. 
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SENSIBLE IDEA. 


Old Mr. Wallace laid down his grandson's German 
grammar, and took off his spectacles. He drummed 
softly on the arms of the big rocking-chair for some 
moments, and a smile spread slowly over his 
wrinkled face. “Tommy,” he said at last, “I 
dunno, arter all, but there’s more sense in furrin 
tongues ’n ever I cal’lated there was. Now these 
German folks hev got a-holt of one pooty sensible 
idee, if I'm any jedge. They aint worked it out as 
| tur as they might, an’ they’ve made some mistakes, 
but take it by an’ large, it’s a pooty sensible idee.” 


“What's that, grandpa?” inquired Tommy, 
emerging from an unpleasant plunge into arith.’ 
metic, which he was never loath to leave. 

“Why, it’s this idee of callin’ things ‘he’ an’ ‘she’ | 
an’ ‘it,’ came asif they was folks, and hed got t* be | 
soc’nsidered. I tell ye it aint a bad idee.” 

“I always thought it was dreadfully sllly,” re- 
marked Tommy, with youthful decision. i 

“Wait till you've set an’ stood an’ cavorted round 
In this world a spell longer, Tommy, an’ then mebbe 
you'll feel some dlff'rent,”’ said Mr. Wallace sagely. 
“7 callit @ pooty sensible idee. Now there’s furni- 
tour. Aint there somethin’ masc'line about a table 
an’ a common chair—somethin’ real reliable an’ 
solid someway, an’ useful, too? But now there's ' 
rockin'.chairs—they are fem'nine, an’ no mistake; | 
comf table things as ever was, some o’ the time; but « 
jest run up agin one, keerless, as ye might say, an’, 
ef it don’t fetch you a knock where you aint 
expectin’ it, then my name aint Seth Wallace! 

“There's flowers. I see the German folks makes 
’em fem'nine, an’ rightly, too. They’re pooty « 
things, but you can’t never tell when they’re a-goin’ 
to fade an’ wither; an’ when all’s said an’ done, 
you've got to keep a-tendin’ of ‘em. Ef you he 
any Idee, Tommy, how I've hed t’ fetch an’ kerry 

your gran’—bnt then, that aint neither here nor 
there,” sald Mr. Wallace, hastily breaking off this 
personal application, as his brisk, erect Nttle wife | 
whisked Into the room. 

“Ap I was a-sayin’,” he concluded, after catching 
his breath for a moment of fearful apprehension, | 
which proved to be uncalled for, ‘as I was a-sayin’, | 
it’s a pooty sensible idee, an’ ef so be ] was where | 
I could advise with some o' these German folks I 
don’t hev a mite o’ doubt we sh’d be able to kerry 


























it out a good deal further ’n they hev, na vit But 
ax fur an they've gone, | must say, fer Aerriners, 
they’ve done mighty well!” 
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NOVEL DEFENCE. 


Two clty-bred young ladies, Maud and Molly, 
were spending the summer in a village where their 
chief “playground,” as they said, was a slope of 
land behind the house, separated by a board fence 
from a rough pasture. For this was a village by 
courtesy only; the houses were “scattering.” One 
afternoon the young ladies mounted their slope, 
spread out a shawl, and lay down at ease. Maud 
read aloud for a time, and then they succumbed to 
sleepiness and lay dozing, their hats over thelr 
The rest of the story can best be told in 
Molly's own words. 





“E think I must have been sound asleep,” she 
said, “for T woke with a very confused feeling that 
a hot 1 opened 
black fiure close beside me seemed 
A hnge, shaggy, horned 
head looked down 
upon me. It was 
that of John Thur- 
low’s bull, the ter- 
ror of the town, 
He had escaped 
from the pasture 
into this fleld. 

“1 hadn't the to 
be frightened. I 
think what chiefly 
impressed me was 
his tremendous 
size, for as [ lay 
there.on my bac! 
he loomed ‘above 
me like a small mountain. His head seemed enor- 
mous. Ax I opened y eves he gave, almost in 
my very face, # really terrible bellow, and 1 noted 
that the forefoot nearest me had already pawed a 
considerable hole in the ground. 

“Now I had always understood from stories that 
a bull's attention should be diverted from attack 
by throwing something over hia head. I could not 
throw the shawl for we were lying on it, but, per. 
ps As much to my surprise as to his lordship's, 1 
tore the wide leghorn bat from Maud’s hands,—for 
s she had taken It off at sound of the bellow,—and 
‘with one desperate effort threw it on that huge 
_ head and pulled it down over his eres. 

‘Almost with the same movement I seized 

Mand’s hand, and we went tumbling down the 
You may be sure we did not waste time in 
king behind us, but when we did reach the 
W wte what do you think we saw? 





wind was blowing over my face. 
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plunging about on the slope and trying to rid hj 
self of a wide leghorn hat through which one of ©, 
horns stuck firmly. streamer of white un, 
ng over his face, and waver like a baoner wy: 
y plunge. 

“It was worth the fright to have gained enh , 
rich addition to the few absolutely comie pictur, 
that hang on memory’s wall.” 





e 
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A TRICK EXPOSED. | 


One of Daniel O'Connell's earliest display, «1 
acuteness happened chortly after he was called 1, 
the bar. In an intricate case, where he had teen 
made junior counsel more as a& compliment to tte 
family than from any other cause, the question 
was that of the validity of a will. The instrumen 
was drawn up-in proper form, and the witne«. 
swore that it had been legatly executed. 


One of them, an old servant, was very loquaciou. 
and O'Connell, in examining him, allowed hint. 
talk on, hoping that he would say too much. The 
man had already sworn that he saw the deceaser 
sign the will. 

“Yes,” he continued, “I saw him sign it, and 
sure there was life in him at the tim: 

This expression was repeated ro frequently tha 

O'Connell. was led to believe that it had some 
peculiar meaning. He fixed his eyes upon the old 
n_and said, gr avely : 
You have taken a solemn oath, before God ant 
man, to speak the truth and the whole truth. The 
eye of God is upon you. The eyes of your neigh 
bors are fixed upon you also. Answer me, by the 
virtue of that sacred and solemn oath which has 
passed your lips, was the testator alive when he 
signed the will?” 

The witness was struck by thls solemn manner 
of address. His ps quivered, his limbs tremble, 
he faltered out the re 

“There was life in him!” 

The question was repeated in a yet more impre. 
sive manner. Again he trembled, and etammeied 
forth his stock phrase. 

Finally, by dint of clever leading and suggestion, 
O'Connell drew from him the fact that a pen had 
been placed in the dead man's hand, and the 
legatee himself had guided ft and traced the signa 
ture. But to meet the exigency of legal que-tion 
ing, a living fly had been P faced in the dead tnan's 
mouth. Thus there was ‘life in him” at the time! 

ee 

















MADE TO SING. 


Of all the unpleasant and precarious situations in 
which musicians have had to practise their an, 
perhaps none was ever more disagreeable than that 
in which John Abell, a well-known English singer 
of the seventeenth century, once found himself. 
While rambling through Poland, he was sent fortu 
go to court, and after evading the request by 
excuses for a short 
time he was command. 
ed to attend. | 


At the palace he war 
seated In a chairinthe 
middle of @ spacivu: 
hall, and was sudden! 
drawn up to a grex 
height. The king, with 
his attendants, appear. 
ed ina gallery oppo. 
site him, as he at 
thunderstruck in hi- 
suspended chair. At 
the same Instant +r. 
eral wild beasts enter. 
ed the hali with their 
keepers. 

‘As Abell gazed in 
horror at these fer. 
clous creatures, the 
king calmly tagulred 
whether he a ferred 
to sing or be let down 
among the bears. 

The musician’s choice was quickly made, and he 
afterward declared that in spite of his terror, he 
had never sung better in his life, although he 





| admitted that he might have introduced a few more 


“shakes” than usual into his songe. 
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AN OLD-TIME FIRE DEPARTMEST. 


In the last century, when English cities had po 
systematic arrangements for putting out fires, the 
city of Lisbon, Portugal, boasted of # fire depart. 
ment which was the admiration of travellers. The 
water which the peuple of Lisbon used was brought 
and sold to them by watermen, who carried It on 
their backs in barrels. These watermen wert 
divided into wards, each member of whom took 
command of the rest in rotation. 


Every man was obliged by the city ordinance: 1? 
carry his barrel home full of water every night, 
and ‘in case of fire, the waterman who had en 
mand went around routing out of bed all 
fellows, who then picked up their water barrel* 
and ran to the fire. be 

This sort of a fire department wonld now 
regarded as extremely slow; but the Lisbon Houses 
were all built of stone or brick, and barnes a 
slowly, if they took fire at all, that the a 
brigade really had time to assemble before mut! 
harm had been done. in 

An English sailor, who happened to see a fire in 
Lisbon, was disgusted at the very slow progress 
that the conflagration made. “i . 

“A fig for such a fire!” he exclaimed. “There® 
no spirit in this country. Why, in Englan this 
enous have had a dozen houses burnt down by 

me!” 
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ACCEPTABLE APOLOGY. 
Iy discussion 
t rth of 
yf the 


A London journal xays that a live! 
once took place in a town council in the Do 
England. One thing led to another, till one 
disputants gave another the lie direct. 


The insulted party rushed forward, and the ate 
clenched. At that moment the first man exe! 

“L reiterate that you are a lar ‘ 

To the astonishment of every one the axeriere’ 
party let go his hold. 

“Gh, well,” he said, “in that case I seven 
apology. If a man sive he reiterates, 
any gentleman can ask.’ cr 

fie did not understand why the bystanders 
laughed, but the fight was 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 


«gaom- 
1. “The Snowstorm,” Emerson. TH. ” 
Longfellow. 111. “The Snow-shower,. 
The Firet Snowfall” Lowel: 
ittier. 


Alo’ 





3. MicA. & 148 & 
peal, Zeal: 
basale 


2. 


1. FieF. 
LinT. 6. YamS. Family feasts. 


3. W-asp, H-asp; T-ces, B Siver4 


2. 











se, E-nse; H-eap, L-eap. es 
‘ nd, Destn; Soh: 


4. Youth, crane, 
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“A bull decidedly out of temper with the world, | 


fred th 





Let your abundance 





honey: 
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A FEW CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Which Children Can Make. 





Knitted Holder. 


If you are fond of knitting you can make a 
very pretty holder of two shades of Germantown 
worsted. One-half skein of each will make 
several. 

Cast on twenty-five stitches with one shade, 
knit the first stitch, then seam one, knit one, 
seam one, and so on to the end of the needle. 
Knit each row the same way, remembering to 
commence the needle with knit one every time. 

Knit a square, and then put in the other shade, 
knitting in the same way as before, and knit a 





Now another 
square of the first shadt, and 
then a second square of the 


square. 





second shade. Now you will 
have a strip of four squares in all. Fold this 
where you see the dotted line, then sew the edges | 
together as in the diagram. 

Cover a brass ring with worsted by crocheting 
over it, and attach to one corner of the holder to 
hang it up by. 


Photograph Case. 


Buy half a yard each of two colors of ribbon 
which is two and a half inches wide. Sew the 
pieces together all the length except four inches. 








Fold back six inches, and sew the edges together 
to form a bag, hemming the top edge. 

Then fringe out the two separate ends, and tie 
around each a Tom Thumb ribbon an inch above 
the fringe. Five inches from this end sew ona 
piece of the same narrow ribbon to bang it up by, 
and it is ready for use. 


Made of an Envelope. 


Cut ten straight slashes in each end of a cream- 
tinted Irish linen envelope, and fourteen more in 
each side; then round off each corner by cutting 
out irregular notches, as seen. 

Thread narrow ribbon into a large needle, pass 
it under and over the slashed strips,—as shown in 
the picture.—taking up only one layer of paper, 





and tie the ends together in a bow at the left; 
then paint or gild the word ‘Violet’’ across the 
centre. 

Baste a cover of thin pink silk or chiffon over a 
square pad of cotton containing violet powder, 
put it inside the envelope and seal it. 


Convenient Work-Box. 





Grandma used a pasteboard shoe-box for her | 
work, because it was “long enough for shears and 
knitting-needles, and narrow enough to set on the 





, Needle and fine thread, 





window-sill.” So last Christmas “the girls” 
made for her a pretty work-box that pleased her. 
so much we give a sketch and description of it for 
others to use. 

Two shoe-boxes were taken apart—five pieces 
in each. The pieces from one box were each | 
covered on one side with pretty figured silk; 
those from the other were covered with plain 
blue satin—each end-piece having in addition 
a double fold of bias satin tacked across it, half- 
way up, to form a pocket. Then each pair of | 
pieces, a plain and a figured, were overhanded 
together, and the parts were joined so as to bring 
the figured silk outside and the plain satin inside 
for the lining of the box. 

A blue satin ribbon was tied around the box, 
and was fastened in place by a row of stitches in | 
coarse blue silk at each corner. Similar stitches 
might be carried all around the top if desired, and | 
cotton padding might be used beneath the lining. | 

The little pockets are very handy, and do not | 
shorten the length of the box at the bottom. 





Shaving-Paper Case. 


Dratv on water-color 
paper a pansy eight in- 
ches in diameter, paint- 
ing in water-colors. Cut 
two round holes five 
inches apart in the top 
of the upper petals. Get 
white tissue-paper for 
the shaving leaves, cut- 
ting in the same pansy 
shape, and with corre- 
sponding holes. Lay 
these leaves under the 
pansy. Through the 
holes draw narrow ribbon and attach a bow to 
hang it up. 





A Dancer from Cork. 


Buy some of the largest corks you can find, the 
long ones that are used in the long-necked green 
bottles, and in one end dig outa hole. Into this 
put a leaden bullet, or several large shot, and stop 
up the hole with putty. 
Round off the edges of 
the cork at this end, and 
your dancer is ready to 
dance. « 

Around the top of the 
other end of the cork 
paste on a little blue 
hood of tissue - paper; 
make a dress of the same 
and tie on a sash of tiny 
ribbon. 

On the cork make with 
ink the prettiest face you 
can, and then set the vonng lady a-dancing. 
Two or three of these make a very pretty gift for 
any child. 





A Novel Cushion for Fancy Pins. 


Thoroughly gild, all over, a five-cent wire 
strainer; shape a large handful of curled hair 
into a ball, cover it with 
a piece of coarse pink, 
yellow or blue cheese- 
cloth drawn smoothly 
over one side and tacked 
together on the other; 
add another cover of 
cream-colored, figured 
lace net, with a pretty 
figure on the smooth 
side. 

Push the rough half 
of the hall into the 
strainer so that only the 
smooth, flowered sur- 
face can be seen, and 
tack it in place, with a 


close to the round frame 
of the strainer; then 
finish with a knot of 
ribbon on the handle and another on the hook at 
the bottom. This makes an attractive cushion, 
handy for all kinds of fancy pins. ‘The loosely- | 
woven covering will freely admit, without deface- | 
ment, pins of large size. 





Milkmaid Housewife. 





Get a doll about five inches tall, crochet-needle, 
thimble, two spools of thread, needles and pius 
and sinall piece of pretty cambric for the dress, 
and white cloth for apron. 

Cut of heavy pasteboard two round pieces, each 
measuring three inches in diameter. Cover with 
the cloth and sew together around the edge. Of 
the same cloth make a skirt, which must measure 
around the bottom the same as the edge of the 
pasteboard. Sew the skirt all around the paste- 
board, and gather at the top to fit the waist of the | 
doll, who is now put inside the skirt, which must 
be just the right length for the doll to stand on 
the board. 


It would be well to put some stiff glue on the 
soles of the doll's feet, and let it dry before 
finishing. A little stuffing of wool around the 
doll’s legs would make it firmer. 

Make a waist also of the cloth. Now of the 
pasteboard cut a round piece, one and one-half or 





: two inches in diameter, for her hat. Makea hole 


in the centre, through which put the thimble for 
the crown. Tie it onto her head. 

Of white cloth, or flannel, make an apron for a 
needle-book, putting on a few needles. Tie the 
crochet-needle to her shoulders for a yoke, and 
hang the spools from each end with a piece of 
string. These represent pails of milk. Stick pins 
around the edge of the skirt and hat. 


Needle-Books. 


Pretty little needle-books may be made in a 
variety of shapes, to suit the special tastes of 
those who are to receive them. A collection of 
them makes an attractive addition to the fancy 
table of a Christmas fair; a palette for the artist, 


a racket for the tennis-player, a guitar for the | 





musician, a wild rose or pansy for the flower- 
lover, ete. 

These are all made by cutting pieces of card- 
board in the required shape, and covering them 
neatly with velvet or silk. Insert several leaves 
of white flannel, and tie together with ribbon. 
The outside may be decorated with some simple 


design, embroidered in silk, as suggested in the | 


drawing. 
A Pretty Footstool. 


The foundation of this stool is only a block of 
soft pine wood. It is nine by twelve and five 
inches thick, and the corners and edges are 
rounded by being whittled off a little. A layer of 
cotton batting covers the block all over; it is kept 
in place by twine, which is wound over and 
across it a few times—just enough to hold it till 
the cover is put on. 

Two pieces of gaily-flowered carpeting, each 
thirteen by sixteen inches, are required for the 
cover; one is laid over the top, folded smoothly 
down at the corners and held in place by a few 
tacks; the other is fitted over the bottom in the 
same way, and a brown leather strap two and a 
half inches wide, tack- 
ed on with little gilt 


the stool. 

Where the ends of 
the strap meet, at one 
end of the stool, the 
overlapping end is arranged to form a loop by 
which the stool may be handled or carried about. 
These stools are solid and pretty, will bear rough 
treatment and never tip over. 





Jewelry Case. 


Two round pieces of very heavy cardboard, 
each measuring seven inches in diameter. Cover 
each with white cotton flannel, and sew the two 
together around the edge overhand. 

Make three strips of the board, each measnring 


eight inches long and one inch wide, cover with | 


cotton-flannel and place onto the round piece, as 


in the picture, sewing securely to the bottom and. 


tacks, is bound around | 
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also to each other in the centre. These form the 
cases for the jewelry. 
Take a strip of light China silk, measuring 





thirty inches one way and five inches the other, 
sew together and gather in the centre, first 
fringing the edge about one inch. Attach to the 
case in the centre with strong stitches. 

Over this gather one yard of white lace, three 
inches in width, and over the middle of that place 
a bow made of ribbon one and one-fourth inches 
wide, the same color as the silk. 


An Engagement Calendar. 


Cut two stars, each with six points, from pastel 
board. Cut one about ten inches, and the other 
seven inches, from point to point. Cover the 
larger one with velvet or silk, and the smaller one 





with silk or linen, in pretty shades. On the 
smaller one have stamped the days of the week. 
which can be printed with a brush and gold 
paint, or outlined with silk. 

Now sew the two stars together by catching at 
each point. Buttonhole a sma ring with silk 
the same shade as the larger star, and attach to 
one of the points to hang it up by. This is to 
hold letters, cards or invitations, for each day. 


Bag for Handkerchiefs. 


This bag for soiled handkerchiefs has proved a 
very useful as well as ornamental addition to the 
furnishing of a bedroom. 
It is made of heavy linen 
or momie-cloth, twelve 
inches wide and thirty 
long. To each end of 
this strip sew a piece 
of yellow satin twelve 
inches wide and nine 
long. : 

Fold the strip together 
and sew up the sides into 
a bag. Turn down the 
satin at the top, and ‘hir 
so as to hold a ring of 
wood or whalebone six 
inches in diameter, and 
leave a standing frill. 

Sew small brass orna- 
ments to the bottom of 
the bag, and attach rib- 
bons to hang it by. The 
linen may be embroidered in any fancifal design, 
and any other color may be substituted for the 
yellow. 





Bath Cloths. 


They are made of a piece of Turkish towelling 
twelve inches square. The edges are turned down 
once, about half an inch, and are hemmed in 
place with long, regularly set stitches, taken 
through so as to show on both sides. 

A single initial letter in outline stitch is all that 
is necessary for marking, though the sketch 










es) 


“ 


shows four cloths, all marked differently. Coarse 
turkey-red cotton is best for the hemming and 
marking. A yard of twenty-four-inch towelling 
will makessix squares. 





HIS PLAN. 
ems 's ef & man was.made sometimes so’s "t 
his sense all run to jest one p'int, an’ there wan't 
seussly enough left to keep him goin’ in other | 
rections,” said Amos Bean, as he sat In the barn | 








doorway, chewing a wisp of straw. “Now there 
was E: Stoughton, for example, when you come | 





to pertickler instances.” 


“Who was he?” inquired Jed Perkins, the hired 
man, who also had a wisp of straw in his mouth. 
“He was a man that Iived down to Shoremouth, 
where I was raised,” replied Amos, “an’ he sutdnly 
er cise—a queer case! He had book- 
n a to zed, right at his tongue’s end, 
seenis ’s ef; he could relate to you everythin’ that | 
i "m Bible times 
went. Dates! | 


















down to yist'da 
my land, aech that man had!” 

“Some folks hes,” remarked Jed Perkins, oracu- 
larly 

“Taint often you meet with sech head-works as | 
jhis was, I ean tell ye,” continued Mr. Bean. | 
“Poetry he knew,—yards on't,—an' prove the same, 
an’ sev’ral furrin tongues; some said he couldn't 

y be told from a native when he was con- 
























versin’ in French, aw’ likewise Eyetalian. But 
when you come to every-day things, why, Ezry 
wa’n’t on hand—that’s all ye could say about it. 





“There was a sight o’ yarns told about him,but 
the one I ree’llee ent Was what old Ca 
used to tell. Ezry went off with the 
kind of a pleasure v'yage one day; je 
the cape, an’ a little piece on toward B: 
then back agin. 

Ezry, he wore a high silk hat.—a reg’lar stove- 
—un’ he never hep’ a hold on it at all. the 
n said. He set right out, cluss to the edge. 
*—twas & real pooty little boat the cap'n 
owned, all fixed up stylish, an’ the wind was kind 
of stiff. 

“The cap’n went off once fer a few minutes, an’ 
when he come back, there set Ez: ‘i with his hand. 
kerchief tied over his head, repeatin’ a poem about 
the waves. 

‘Where In Tunkett ts your hat gone, Ezry 
the cap’n asked him, kind o’ sharp, fer Ezry 
seemed to be sort o’ dreamin’. 

“‘It blowed off quite a spell back,’ says Ezry, 
calm as vou please, 

“Well, well,” says the cap’n, ‘thar’ 

“Why, itl be ‘all right,’ says E: | 
eyes set a good ways off; ‘It'll ‘Noat, you see, an’ | 
here I've marked the place on the railin’ jest where 
it went over, an’ when we come back we can git it.’ 

“Well, the cap’n, he was struck all of a heap! 
He said he didn’t see his way clear to beginnin’ to 
explain, toa mam that didn't know the fust thing 
about common sense. An’ he said the more he 
pondered on what Ezry’s idees must be, an’ viewed 
the pencil-mark he'd niade on that railin’, the more 
he sce it was a job to be give up—an’ he give it up. | 

“Pr'aps I don’t need to remark that E had to | 

it him a new silk hat. But the cap’n ‘said he 
didn’t believe Ezry ever understood why his calla. 
eons on gittin’ the other one back wasn’t suecess- 
uP? 








apn on a 
rounded 
ville, an? 
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BRAVE AND TRUE. 


General Sir Hope Grant, in his narrative of the 
Indian Mutiny, relates an ancedote which does 
equal honor to himself and one of his native 
soldiers. The British had been fighting all day, 
driving the rebels before them. After nightfall, 
however, a party of the rebels made a new demon- 
stration, and General Grant, seeing two of his guns | 
in danger, collected a few men and charged. He 
says: 

A sepoy within five yards of me tired at my 

V 


horse, and put a bullet through his body. It was 
singular he did not aim at me; but probably he 
thought it best to make sure of killing the horse, 
after which the rider would fall fnto his hands ag a 
matter of course 

I felt that my poor charger had received his 
death-wound; yet he galloped on for fifty yards 
through the throng of rebels, and then dropped. I 
Was fn an awkward predicament,—unhorsed, sur. 
rounded by the enemy, and owing to the darkness, 
ignorant in which direction to proceed,—when my 
orderly, a native horseman, Rooper Khan by namé, 
rode up to me and said, “fake my horse. It Is 
your only chance of safety.” 

T could not but admire his fine conduct. He was 
a Hindostanee Mussulman, belonging toa regiment 
the greater part of which had mutinied; and it 
would have been easy for him to kill ne and go 
over to the enemy. 

Trefused his offer: but taking a firm grasp of his | 
horse’s tail, [ told him to drag me out of the crowd. | 
This he did successfully and with great courage. | | 

The next morning I called hin to my tent, 
praised him for his gallant behavior, and offered 

im some little money. He declined it with great 
dignity. 

“No, sahib, T will take no money,” he said, 
drawing himself up; “but If you will get my com 
manding ofiicer to ‘promote ‘me, I shall be very 
grateful.” 

He was duly promoted, and received also the 
second-class order of merit. 
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COMPLICATION, 


Frederick Hill, In his “Autoblography,” notes 
some of those childish thoughts which are so real, 
80 serious and yet so incomprehensible to older 
people. One of them ts especially amusing. He 
gays: 

A favorite of my childhood was Mrs. Barhauld's 
“Hymns in Prose.” T recollect, however, that in 
onc of the hymns a difficulty occurred to me. The 
author speaks of a united family where “if one is 





















ick, they mourn together; if one ix happy, they 
j together.” 
would they do, T thought, ff one were sick 





and another happy at the same time? 





NARROW E 


Patrick, coming into a streetcar, found only one 
seat vacant, and promptly took it. 


SCARE, 


Tcome when I did,” said he. 

Pat,” answered some one. 

«."* he went on fT was comin’ a sicond 
Mater. Md be afther havin’ crowdhed mesilf out of 
me sate!” 
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AN ARAB PROVERB: “When you ha 
faver, throw into the sed the remembrance 
wif the fishes devour it, God will remem. 











FATHER TIME will earry his seythe until he is no 
mower. 
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The Peerless Button-Hole Attachment. 





A Useful Holiday Present. 
With this Attachment a finished but- 
ton-hole, any size or on any thickness 
of cloth, can be made in about a 
minute. It is a great time - saver. 
The attachment: was originally sold 
at $5.00. By special arrangement 








we offer it at an extremely low 
price. ‘The Attachments can be fur- 
nished for the 


No. 2 Vertical Shuttle Singer, White, Household and the New Home. 
When ordering be sure to mention 
for which the Attachment is wanted. 


Attachment cannot be fitted to any other machine. 
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BRASS BAND 
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- 400° below zero, or thereabouts, almost everything: 
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WONDERS BELOW 


The experiments of Professor Dewar with sub- 
stances submitted to an Intense degree of cold— 
several hundred degrees below zero Fahrenheit— 
A. e developing any scientific wonders. Formerly, 
Tor instance, but few substances were known to’ 
Possess the curious property of phosphorescence; 
but Professor Dewar has recently shown that at 


ZERO. 





becomes phosphorescent, or in other words, shines | 
in the dark after being exposed to an intense light. 


Even the air itself is phosphorescent at such a 
temperature, but curiously enough, a slight im. 
purity in the air experimented with destroys its 
phosphorescent property. If a perfu 

erchief is shaken in a room, for instance, and 
then air from that room ts enclosed ina tube, and 
its temperature is lowered to the required degree, 
no phosphorescence appears. The air must be 
filtered, and thus freed from organic subs 
and from hydrogen in order that the phenomena of 
phosphorescence, and of fluorescence, which is 
akin to it, may be produced. 

Among the substances whic! ve been rendered § 
phosphorescent at low temperatures are tvery, 
horn, eggs, gelatine, india-rul sponges, albu. 
men, milk, leather, cotton, tortoise -hell and certain 
flowers. The metals also exhibit phosphorescence, 
but it is thought that this ts due to an organic layer 
on their surface, because when they have been 
scorched they lose their phos horescent power, | 

Experience indicates that the more complex the | 
chemical constitution of a body is, the more intense | 
{4 its phosphorescence. ‘The reason suggested for 
this ts that the structure of a complex body offers 
special facilities for the absorption of the vibrations | 
of light. 

In fact, these experiments have shown so many 
surprising results that highly important questions 
a-~ to the nature of matter and the constitution of 
the universe have begun to be based upon them. 
It_ has even been asked, for example, whether some 
of the stars, which we have been accustomed to 
regard ag fiercely blazing suns, may not in fact 
owe their luminosity to the phosphorescence arising 
from a low temperature ! 

Whatever the final answer to this question may 
be, at any rate itis not the first time that, from the 
results of a laboratory experiment, science has 
drawn conclusions affecting some ‘of the most 
remote phenomena of starry space. 
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FRONT AND REAR. 


The old story of the woman who swept all the 
dust of her rooms into the corners, where she 
imagined it would never be discovered, has many 
variations; and such women, it must be added, are 
fair subjects for mirth. 


“T hear you’ve been visitin’ Mary Staples down 
Nashuy wa id one of the Brambletown ladies | 
a Harkins, who had been absent | 
from her native place for ‘a fortn “T suppose | 
Mary aint changed any great, s she? Same 
slack, good-natured pleee she allus was, T suspt- 
cion 
Jest about the same,” assented Miss Melinda, 
with a nod which, though energetic, failed to shake 
the tight knob of hair which adorned the top of her 
head. “She's got a real up-an’-comin’ man, too, 
but he can’t change Mary a mite. | 

“What kind of a housé have they got?” inquired 
the calle 

“Well,” said Miss Melinda, “it was a real pretty- 
lookin’ house from the front, an’ Mary she kep’ it 
kind of slicked up. I was quite took aback when I 
got there to see how well it appeared. 

“1 spoke right out, sayin’ how pretty I thought 
"twas, the shape of it an” the color an’ soon. Mary, | 
she was real pleased, an’ she told me ’twas what 
they call a ‘Queen Anne’ cottage. 

“Well, when she took me out to the back part, 
an’ I see the yard all full o’ clutter, an’ the paint 
wore off, an’ everythin’ lookin’ like the last 0” pea- 
time,’ said Miss Melinda, whose Roman nose 
seemed to take an upward turn as she spoke, “I 
said to myself, ‘This house may be Queen Anne 
in front, for all | know, but it’s Mary Anne in the 
back, an’ no two ways about it!” 
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REMARKABLE TREMORS. 


Two very remarkable occurrences are connected | 
with the earthquake that destroyed a large part of 
Thebes, in Greece, on the night of Aprit twenty. | 
seventh last. At Birmingham, England, a delicate 
pendulum, suspended for the purpose of recording 
earth tremors, exhibited marked disturbance about 
fourteen minutes after the principal shock occurred 
at Thebes. The observers at Birmingham attrib 
uted the disturbance of their pendulum to the 
transference of the shock across Europe from 
Greece to England, the rate at which it travelled 
being about one hundred and ten miles a minute. 


On the same night: Doctor Gill, the English 
astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope, observed 
extraordinary undulations of the surface of the 
mercury which he was using to detect errors af 
level, and which continued during half an hour 

Doctor Gill thinks that these, like the tremors 
noticed at Birmingham, may have originated in the 
same disturbance of the earth’s crust that prod 
the disaster at Thebes. Apparently, howev 
the undulations were conveyed all’the way from 
Greece to the southern end of Africa, they came 
from a different shock from that which manifested 
its effects at Birmingham, for the undulations were 
noticed by Doctor Gill before that particular shock 
had been felt at Thebes. 

These are by no means the first instances in 
which perceptible effects from earthquakes have 
been noticed hundreds and even thousands of 
miles from the focus of the shocks. 
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Their constant attacks undermine even the strongest systems. By Spring, Pneu- 
monia and Consumption are ready to do their worst. 

Almost every person needs more nourishment during cold weather than ordinary 
food supplies. To cure a Cough or Cold with a specific which merely relieves the 


local affection is doing nothing to prevent more Coughs and Colds, Sore Throat and 


other Throat and Lung Complaints, whenever the system is exposed to their attacks. |" 


Scott’s Emulsion 


surpasses all other remedies for Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs 
and Consumption, for the simple reason that it not only cures but it also fortifies the 
system against the causes of these complaints. 








Scott’s Emulsion creates solid flesh, 
enriches the blood, stimulates the appetite, and gives strength that is /asting. 


Babies and Children 


find more real nourishment in Scott’s Emulsion than in any other form 
of food. It gives them flesh, restores a healthy color to their cheeks and 
overcomes the incessant wasting so common to all children’s diseases. 





When you buy the bottle with our trade-mark on SALMON-COLORED WRAPPER 
you are buying what the medical world has endorsed for TWENTY YEARS. It is not 
a secret compound and contains no harmful or worthless drugs. 
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SCOTT & BOWNE, New-York City. All Druggists. 50-cents and $1. 








“How's that boy 0? yourn gettin’ along in the 
city, Josial ed one farmer of another. 
“Fuat-rate,” answered Josiah. “He’s workin’ his 
Way up right along.” 

“What's he de 

“He's workin’ fe 


“You don’t tell m 
“He's drivin’ 













| 
he city.” 
! What's he doin’ fer it?” 

o’ them things they call a 
street-sweeper—kind 0’ wipes up the road nights, 
you know. But my! he’s bein’ promoted. Fust | 
off, he wus workin’ in the twenty-fust ward. By 
tw’ by he writ. me he wus workin’ in the | 






















eighteenth ward. 2 writ that he was 
in the twelfth wa I swant you see if 
that feller don’t fetch up in th fust ward with his 
sweep-curt yit!” | 
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WINTER is UNKIND 


FAIR FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness roughens and 
chaps their skin, Many have 
gained knowledge by experience 
and now apply a little 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 


protects, 


before going out. It 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 
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FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 
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DECEMBER 6, 1844, 





large farm, with comfortable barns and good 
pastures, where their own horses and as many 
others as possible may be retired, to spend the last 
ten years of life with only so much of labor as Is 
entirely good for them. 

This movement is indirectly the result of a little 
book which has now become justly famous—"Black 
Beauty.” This work showed how a horse might be 
well treated in his youth, on account of his value 
as a carriage horse, and then, as his limbs stiffened 
with advancing years, follow a descending scale of 
hard work and abuse, unttl his life was beaten out 
of him at last. 

That a horse should have an easy time in its 
youth, and do its hardest work in its old age, seems 
a very great injustice. There are fortunately many 





The Youth’s Companion is an filustrated weekly 
Paper of eigh: panes. its subscription price is $1.75 
@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

ribers in # single weekly issue of the paper. All 

additional pages over eiglit—which is the number 
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Teaponsibility, 
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ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed, 

Discontinuances.Hemember thut the publishers 
must be notitied ‘by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address 1s given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper Is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ‘ainst paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Atenewals of aubscrintions 
to The Compunion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of ‘these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but 10 payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from onetotwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
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UNWELCOME PASSENGERS. 


A British steamship, the Kennet, which recently 
arrived at Philadelphia, laden with logwood, unfor- 
tunately shipped with its cargo a host of most 
unwelcome and pestiferous passengers; namely, 
scorpions and tarantulas. 


Within a day or two after leaving port the taran- 
tulas and scorpions were everywhere. They were 
killed by the hundred, particularly tn the after 
cabin, and so thickly was this portion of the ship 
populated by the vermin that the officers were 
unable to sleep below. 

“The pests were numerous enough,” said one of 
the ofiicers, “but our imagination made them even 
more so. Every shadow, every flicker of light 
seemed to be a scorpion: or tarantula, and we felt 
the prick of their stings a good many times when 
none was near.” 

The only relief the crew of the Kennet had on 
their voyage north was on the day before sighting 
the capés, when the cold weather caused the dis 
appearance of the noxious creatures from the 

lecks. 

When the cargo was discharged it was found to 
be actually alive with both scorpions and taran- 
tulas. The old saflors on board the Kennet say that 
they will never ship in a vessel laden with logwood 
again. 




















PAID FOR A JOKE. 


An English writer tells the story of his first six. 
pence, which he earned by an umpremeditated 
joke. Hie father had heen for twenty-seven years 
engaged in a suit in chancery, and had just gained 
his cause. The expenses of the suit, however, had 
swallowed up the entire estate, the residue being 
merely three shillings and sixpence. The writer 
says: 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 











AFTER INFANTS ARE WEANED. 


The feeding of an infant after it has been weaned 
involves so much care and anxiety that many 
mothers are willing to postpone the matter until | 
the health of the child is compromised and the 
many other duties of the mother interfered with. 

The time of weaning obviously depends largely 
upon the individual strength of both mother and 
child. If both are well, physiological changes 
make it possible, and even beneticial, for the child 
to begin to leave the breast at the end of ten 
months, and to give it entirely up at the end of a 
year. Of course the transition should be gradual, 
except when one of the numerous circumstances | 
intervene which compel an abrupt discontinuance. 

In determining the amount and consistency of 
the food to be supplied during the transition period, 
we must take into consideration the digestive 
powers of the child. The milk of Jersey cows is to 
be preferred, since it is richer in fats. Tt is neces. 
sary to dilute milk from a third to a half with 
water to bring it more nearly into correspondence 
with infantile digestive abilities, and ordinary milk 





¢ father ranged the seven sixpences on our 
reak fast-table. 

“My boy,” said he, “see what comes of going to 
law in Great Britain! Your mother has told you 
that I have won my suit in chancery ?” 

Yes, papa.” 

, then, look! That is all I get of it,” 
he pointed grimly at the sixpences. | 
I opened wide my eyes. “All you get of the 
whole suit?” I echoed, with a puzzled air, con. | 
vinced that a suit in chancery was composed, as | 
other suits are, of a coat, waistcoat and trousers. | 

“Why, papa, those are only the buttons” 

It was this deplorable joke that earned me my 

pence, for my father, laughing, tossed me one 
tcross the table, and I rushed off with it like a dog 
pelted with a bone. | 











and | 
























ONE USE FOR WEALTH. 
Lord Aberdeen is reported as telling the follow- 
ing story of himself: He left London at midnight | 
in a sleeping-car for the north. In the morning 
when he was awakened he saw a stranger opposite 















suffers by such a dilution a marked diminution in | him. 
the amount of fats. “EX me,” said the stranger; “may I ask if| 
The slight acidity of cow’s milk may be disre. | You are atch sea chiaugnieny Asai 
xa’ f i aBioa sas RS Somewhat surprised, his lordship replied that he 
garded in healthy babies of six months or over, | was tolonble rece | 
although lime-water should be added at any earlier | “May T a continued the stranger, “how rich | 
period. In warm weather all milk should be heated | you are? 








“Well, if it will do you any good to know,” was 
the reply, “I suppose f hay veral hundred thou- 
sand pounds.” | 

“Well,” went on the stranger, “if T were as rich 
as you, and snored as loudly as you, I should take 
car so as not to interrupt the sleep of 


to almost one hundred and seventy degrees, except 
in the case of very weak infants, when the subject 
should receive the attention of a medical adviser. 

After a child is six months old it may be given 
small quantities of starchy products, the best forms 
being potatoes, oatmeal and barley. It may be 
mentioned that oatmeal tends to prevent constipa- 
tion, while barley will check a diarrhaa. 

At this period crusts of stale bread and crackers 
should be given to the child to nibble. Eggs 
diluted with water and sweetened are very nutri- 
tious, and in fact make a very good substitute for 
milk. 

At the end of a year soft boiled eggs and broths 
of beef, chicken or mutton may be added to the 
diet, which from this time on should be increased 
in proportion to the strength of the child. Finely 
divided bits of underdone meat to chew and suck, 
graham and corn bread, rice, baked potatoes and 
like articles form a varied assortment from which 
to tempt the appetite of the little one. 














TOO NICE FOR AN ATHLETE. | 

A “dude,” who had never earned his bread by 

the perspiration of his brow, went into a shop in 

Detroit, according to the Free Press, and stood 
wearily before the counter. 








“I want to purchase a_perspirer,” he said in a 
ladylike voice, as the clerk came up, 
A what?” asked the clerk. 

“A perspirer,” repeated the customer; “one of | 
those,” he added, pointing to what he wanter | 
“Oh,” said the clerk, “vou mean a sweater,” and 

he sold him one at the regular price. 




















AT A PINCH. 
There was to be a wedding in a little country 
church, says Harper's Magazine, and the “contract 


AN OLD HORSES’ HOME ing pair,” who had many friends, were in doubt as 
|to whether there would be room for them all. | 


Tn America, France and England, and doubtless | Accordingly the young man called upon the sexton, | 
in other countries, dog and cat hospitals have been | “. 
established, where pets can be taken care of in 
sickness or old age, or in default of any surviving 
human friend to care for them. But up to the 
present time there have been no homes for horses— 
except those refuges, for purposes of speculation, 
in which old or disabled anim re put into shape 
to be sold at a higher price than was paid for them. | 

Now, however, an important society has been LITERAL. | 
forn ed in England, which has for its purpose the | Harper's Bazar hasa story of aman who believed 
establishment of a genuine home of refuge for old | in getting his money’s worth. 
or feeble horses. The president of this society is 
the Duke of Portland, and it has a subscribed 
capital of fifty thousand doilars. 

The society has been founded in view of the fact Talds, uel ordered haaueh ot ven lias 
that while the normal life of a horse Is thirty-five | just as the hill o' fare card has it. Them cine wy 
years, only a small proportion of horses reach that | aes them’s slices.” 
age, owing to overuse and unkind treatment in 
their declining years. 

The members well ask whether man’s power over 
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“How many will the chureh seat?” he inquired. 

The sexton was silent for a minute or two, 
evidently engaved in a mental calculation. 

“We-ell, or@narily,” he said, “it'll seat *bout 
three hundred; but if some’ll sit with their legs | 
hangin’ over the organ loft, I guess it'll seat three | 
hundred and ten.” 
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“This aint what I ordered,” said a country 
a mountain hotel, pointing to two slices of 
on his pli 

“You orc 

“Yes, 





ed venison,” said the waiter. 





“PAPA,” said Jack 











‘lowe’ als favkia ces | Mlowance, ten cents, ou know what I'd do ‘f 
and right to use the lower animals for his purposes #lowance, ten cents, Wd teeeenae ante 
carries with ita right to shorten the life of a faithful | anee to, twenty live cents a armen 


beast by ten years at least through unkind treat-| Young Peopl 
ment. They do not believe that men have this WHEN it 
it; and they propose, therefore, to procure a | called t 









ins cats and dogs it may 
weatl 


fairly be 
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“50 years’ sale,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
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7 isn'ta bit afraid 
of getting her 
shoe tops and 
ankles wet. Her 
skirt is bound 
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umatism Cured. 


“Troubled, for a long time, with muscular rheumatism, 
I began to fear that there was no help for me, as all the 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla being suggested, I resolved to give it 
a trial, with but little hopes, 
I am happy to say, 
afforded me speedy and permanent relief, and I confidently 
recommend this medicine to any similarly afMlicted.”— 
MINNIE E. Ricnarpson, Medora, Il. 


SARSAPARILLA 


ADMITTED AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 





Pronounced by the Press of the Country tho Most Popular 
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Lillian Russell 


Delightful, Refreshing, Sweet. 
THE MOST FRAGRANT 


Perfume. 


JUST OUT. ENTIRELY NEW. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


For sale by druggists. Send 50c for one 
ounce, or $1.00 for two ounce bottle. 
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DETROIT, Mice” 
For Christmas. 


Bonbon Spoon.—Sterling Silver. 
Length, 4% inch Bowl, 
Gold-lined and Pier Post 
paid, $1.50. 













plated Silver. Gold-lined 
able individual use, 








$1.00. $2.00 sor two each 
closed in sulin-lined baz.” lok Stand. 
Crystal Glass. Triple 
silver-plated top. be. 
ussé decoration. 


‘ost-paid, 81.50. 


Pencil and Toothpick. 


Steriing Silver with 
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THE LOST LETTER. 


Why Dick Took a Long Tramp. 


she was writing, and there may have been more 
sharpness in her voice than she realized. 


«This isn’t late,” returned a lad who had just! your chores done. 
come in, bringing the out-of-door breeze with! It must go to-night, or like enough it'll be too 


him. 

Aunt Rusha pointed significantly at the tall 
clock in the corner. 

<*It isn’t five yet,’ said the boy, throwing his 
geography on the table with emphasis. 

“*I told you to come straight home, didn’t I?” 

“I d'no’. I did, same’s that. I only stopped 
@ minute to see them play ball.”” 

“I’ve told you, Dick, time ’n’ again, that a 
minute wrong is as bad as an hour wrong. 
Wrong is wrong. I s’pose you played ball, too.”’ 

Dick had not done so, but he 
did not condescend to deny the 
imputation. He held his head 
With great dignity, and went 
into the kitchen whistling in a 
quiet undertone. 

This annoyed Aunt Rusha 
very much. She felt that it 
indicated contempt for her well- 
meant correction. 

“*You're getting to be a dread- 
ful careless boy. I don't know 
what your Cousin ‘Annie'll 
think when she comes; I’ 
afraid she’s going to be dis- 
appointed. Maybe she won't, 
thongh; she'll know pretty 
near whet to expect.” 

+Why, what du you mean 
asked Dick. 

“I mean that I have been 
writing her a letter.”’ 

He listened for a further ex- 
planation, but none was made. 

“1 d'no’ as I understand just 
what you mean,” he said, after 
a while. 

“Well, maybe it aint of any 
particular consequence if you 
don’t. I said I had been writ- 
ing Annie a letter, and of course 
I had to say something about 
you. If folks have faults, 1 
spose you know it isn’t my 
way to hide ’em under a 
bushel.” 








| He brushed his sleeve across his eyes, and when | sorry f'r Jonathan's folks. It’s an orderin’ o 
| she reached the shed his head was bent low over Providence that I wrote Annie when I did, for I 
«Well! Aunt Rusha looked up from the letter | the wood he was gathering in his arms. 


heard Aunt Rusha’s clear, decisive voice. Not | the town is down sick. Samantha says one o' 
for worlds would he have her find him crying! | Jonathan Staples’s boys died yesterday. I'm 


wouldn't have her go there now f'r anything.” 
“But,” said Dick, with a quaver in his voice, 
It seems as if you'd never Bet | “she is going there, aint she ?"" 

I want you to mail this letter. “No; not after what I wrote.” 
Dick disposed of his pie in dainty morsels. 
late. Do move faster! Here, put it in your| ‘But p'r'aps she'll think she ought to, seeing 
pocket, and be sure and don’t forget it.” they are some relation, you know.” 

A chilly east wind was blowing through the! ‘She haint so reckless as to think she ought to 
open doors, sv she drew her apron about her ears go straight to her death. I told her to come here 
and hastened into the house. | first, and she'll come.” 

Dick crowded the letter into his pocket as if he | “But,” pursued the boy, desperately, ‘‘s'posin’ 
owed it a well-inerited grudge. He hurried in! anything happened that she shouldn’t—shouldn't 
with his wood, prepared the kindlings for morn- | get the letter, you know ?”" 
ing, filled the pails with water, and had started | “There won't anything happen. 
the kitchen fire when he made a discovery that | a letter that didn’t go straight.” 
caused the blood to forsake his cheeks and his After that Dick slept on an uneasy couch by 


“I declare, Dick, you are enough to try the | 
patience of Job! 


I never wrote 





Aunt Rusha pointed at the Clock. 


Dick felt a strange choking in his throat. If; heart to beat like a trip-hammer. Aunt Rusha’s | night, and by day he feigned a cheerfulness he 


Aunt Rusha had been writing about him, he was | letter was in the fire! 


very sure she had not said anything to his 
praise. 


of disapproval. 


“I wish you'd tell me what twas you wrote— j him of being a careless boy! 


about—about me.” 
independent ring. 

“What do you think [ ought to write ?”” 

“I d'no’. You needn't write anything ’s I 
know of.” 

“Well, I thought best to write something. 


His voice lacked its usual 


deserve good things.” 

“I d'no’ as I've done anything so very awful, 
have I?—not that folks need to write her about.” 

“When a boy gets heedless and upstropulous, 
and don’t care what I say nor what I want, a boy 
that I’ve worked for, too, year in and —” 

Dick stole softly out of the kitchen. He was 
certain now that she had written something very 
unkind; his self-esteem led him to believe it was 
also unjust. She might have written what she 
pleased to any one else and he would not have 
cared; bnt anything which was likely to affect 
the-good opinion of his Cousin Annie came yery 
close to him. 

It had been three years since he had seen her, 
but the sunny-tempered girl who, though ten 
years his senior, had entered into his joys and 
sorrows, 





his mistakes and 
forgiven his faults, stood in his memory as the 
ideal of all that is sweet and lovable. 

She, foo, was Aunt Rus 


had langhed away 





s foster-child, and 
she was coming home again in June. Dick had 
never before thought of any possible happening 
that could mar the delight of it. But now he 
Stood in the doorway of the shed with a serious 
e, and a new feeling of dread and half of 
shame burning in his heart. 

He did not mind the tears on his chee! 











s till he 


1 


He could not remember any word of; his pocket he did not know; but there it lay, 
praise from her, but he could recall many words turning to ashes in the newly kindled blaze. 


If, would? 
boys want good things said of them, they must! his mind—why need he tell her at all? 





did not feel. Never had he known the hours to 
In what unaccountable way it had slipped from | drag on to such dreary length. 

The night preceding the eventful Friday he 
scarcely slept at all, and was out of bed with the 
Now, indeed, Aunt Rusha could justly accuse | earliest streak of dawn. The morning was dark 
Possibly she might | and misty, with clouds hanging ominously low, 
think he was something worse. Dick wondered but he did not mind that. He hurried nervously 

| 





if she would believe his story, or would she think | through his morning work, and a look of settled 
he had maliciously destroyed her letter? | Purpose was in his face. At the usual time he 


something like that? sight he took a different direction. 

Then came the thought, flashing into; A few hours later Aunt Rusha found a crudely 
The | written note. It read: 

accident had been beyond his control, and why “Aunt Rusua: I haint going to school, and I 
should he bear the blame of it? | sha‘n’t be home to dinner. Johnny Sykes will 

Dick prided himself on being an honest boy. | be over to-night and do up the chores. I’ve told 
If he had been told that Monday morning that | him how, and he’ll do them good. Don’t worry 
before nightfall he would do an act of deceit and | about me ‘cause I’m all right.—Dicx.”* 
dishonesty, he would have scorned the thought. She sank into a chair completely nonplussed. 
Nevertheless, he went to bed trying to convince | What could it mean? And on the very day of 
his conscience that wrong is right, and that so | Anni coming, too! Where had he gone, and 
long as he did not tell a lie to cover his secret he| why? Her mind travelled far seeking some 
Was not required to tell the truth. excuse, some plausible reason for this mysterious 

This state of things had a very humbling effect, | conduct, but it could find none. 
for Dick’s conscience was not easily tricked. He| She put on her rubbers and went in pursuit of 
had also a disturbing dread lest Aunt Rusha| Johnny Sykes, 
shonld inquire after her letter, and his ears tingled 
with the thought of what the answer would have Dick had communicated none of his plans to 
to be. It would have to be the truth; and the| Johnny. She returned home more puzzled and 
longer it was delayed, the more unreasonable | heart-sick than before. ‘The joy of Annie’s coming 
would seem his story. Though he constantly | was darkened by a portentons cloud, and the 
assured himself there was no harm in the secret | afternoon wore away heavy with dread and 
he held, he yet did daily penance on account of it 

A week and more passed before Aunt Rusha 
referred to her letter. 

“T got a postal from Annie this morning,” she | at the window of the station, anxiously listening 
as she sipped her tea at the noonday meal. | for the first sound of the incoming train. It was 
“She wrote she should start the fifth, and she'll late, and the lamps were lighted when Consin 
be here by Friday, if she don’t stop at Crossley’s; | Annie stepped from the car, and the lad held her 
and of course she won't after what I wrote. | umbrella to protect her from the rain. 
They're having a dreadful time out there; half “Dick—why, Dick! Whata surprise! 


Was it possible that she 


Would she write Annie again, and tell ber | left the house as if for school, but when out of | 














and any knowledge he might 





suspicion. 
That night, at 
miles away, a sober, hungry, footsore lad stood 





Crossley’s Junction, twenty 








And is 


have bearing on this strange disappearance; but | 


Aunt Rusha here, too ? 
please.’* 

“No, Annie, there isn’t time. 
into the car before it starts. 
bymby.” 

“I cannot, Dick; I must stop here, just for a 
day or two.” 

“No you mustn't, Annie, Aunt Rusha says so. 
They're sick over at the Staples’s, and they can't 
have company there—not now.”” 

“Are they sick? Then I must stop, anyway.” 

“Aunt Rusha says you mustn't! She wants 
you to come back with me—she’s got her heart 
set on it.” 

“Are they very sick? Tell me, Dick.”” 

“M—well, Aant Rusha knows—she’ll tell you 
when we get home. If they are looking for you 
I can send them word, you know, only we must 
harry.”” 

“Dick, it would be utterly heartless —’’ 

“Never you mind, Annie! 
@et into the car, quick, do! 
They’re going to start! You 
can come back again to-mor- 
row. Aunt Rusha ’ll fix it all 
right, you see if she don't. 
I've come purpose after you. 
O Annie, I do wish you'd 
hurry! Please do!" 

Dick drew a long breath of 
relief when he found himself 
seated beside Annie and speed- 
ing on his way to Sheepsdale. 

“Well, Dick, I didn't sup- 
pose you were such a persistent 
boy. But you've carried the 
day this time, and now if there’s 
blame any where, you gee you'll 
have to bear it.”” 

“All right, I will.’” 

“It is such a comfort, though, 
to have you here. I've hada 
perfect longing to see-you and 
Aunt Rusha. And to think 
you should come and take me 
by storm in this fashion! I 
hope you enjoyed a little trip 
in the cars all by yourself.” 

“Ye-es, I should, only I 
didn’t come that way.”” 

“You came down with one 
of the neighbors ?’’ 

““N-no, I walked.”” 

“Walked? All the way from 
Sheepsdale—twenty miles!” 

«M—hm,”’ said Dick. 

“Why didn’t you come in the cars?” 

“Cause I didn’t have money enough to buy a 
ticket both ways.”” 

“You poor boy! How did Aant Rusha ever —’’ 

“It wa'n't her fault; she didn’t know I was 
coming.”’ 

“Oh, I guess I don’t quite understand. Are 
you planning to take her by surprise ?”” 

“N-no, not exactly.” 

Annie saw there was something on the boy’s 
mind. She patted his hand kindly. “Don’t let 
me do all the talking, Dick. I want you to tell 
me about youreelf, and Aunt Rusha, and the 
neighbors, and everything. It has been such a 
time since I’ve heard from anybody this way.” 

“Everybody's all right over at Sheepsdale, I 
guess. Atint Rusha’s the same as ever. She's 
got lots of new rugs and quilts to show you. 
She hasn't changed any. There hasn't anybody 
changed, as I know of—only me.” 

“You are not as much changed as I feared. 
You are taller, but your face is the same.”’ 

“P’r'aps I've changed more’n you think. 
Aunt Rusha said I had. She wrote you abont it, 
only you didn’t get the letter.” 

“Didn’t 1? I’m sorry to have missed it.”” 

“?Twas my fault.”’ 

Annie was puzzled over Dick’s conduct. He 
was doubtless tired, and she decided not to disturb 
him‘with questions. In times past it had been 
his way to come to her with any trouble he might 
have, and if he had any trouble now she hoped he 
She would bide her time. 

Dick sat silent. Could he bring himself to the 
telling of the whole story? He had thought it 
would be an easy thing to do, but now that the 


Let us go into the station, 


We must hurry 
I'll tell you why, 











would still do so. 


hour had come it seemed very difficult. Annie 
was the same as of old, but with an added dignity 
which seemed to him in the few short minutes he 
had been with her, like a barrier to the old 


freedom _of speech. 
Buf he Thad_resolved thejstory shou'd be told, 
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and he told it. Not with a steady voice or con- 
fident manner, but without omission, straight 
through to the end. 

Annie did not interrupt him by question or 
comment, but when he had finished his brown 
hand lay in her warm and appreciative one. 

“Dear boy,” she said, gently, ‘‘you don't 
believe Aunt Rusha would write anything unkind 
about you ?”” 

“M—TI d'no’. I guess she would. Only, of 
course, I don't spose she'd say what wa'n’t true.” 

“Dick, you misunderstand her; she would not 
injure you by so much as a thought. She must 
have intended what she said for your good, how- 
ever it may have seemed to you. Perhaps she 
thought you needed a lesson. She may have 
imagined you were growing a little -headed, 
or self-important, or something like that—and 
possibly you were, Dick; boys do, sometimes.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,”’ returned Dick, soberly, 

“I am sure the letter was kinder than you 
think. Inthe very last one I had from her she 
wrote that you were growing every day more like 
your father, and she knew she could not give you 
higher praise. Believe me, Dick, she holds your 
welfare very close at heart.’” 

He did not look up and his voice trembled when 
he spoke. “‘’Twas mean, anyway, not telling 
her. I shall, thongh, when I get home.” 

“Jt would be a manly thing to do,”’ said Annie, 
encouragingly. ‘Here we are, at last! and, 
Dick, just a word more—if you have changed, it 
is my opinion you have changed for the better.” 

Aunt Rusha met them at the door with a warm 
welcome for Annie, and an exclamation of sur- 
prise for Dick. Annie put her arm round the 
good woman’s neck for an extra kiss, and whis- 
pered in her ear. Dick suspected it was for that 
reason she asked for no explanation and found no 
fault. 

She scarcely spoke to him, and then only in the 
briefest way possible, but he did not mind that; 
it was an intense relief not to be questioned, and 
he crept off to bed a tired andWhankful boy. 

It was his customary habit to rise early and 
start the kitchen fire, but the next morning he 
found Aunt Rusha before him, and his work 
already done. 

“It isn’t late, is it?’’ he asked, anxiously. 

“No, it isn’t late. I thought you'd be tired and 
want to sleep.” 

Dick could not see her face, but the kindness of 
her voice surprised him. ‘Johnny did the chores 
all right, didn’t he?” 

“Well, toler'ble.”” 

He stooped to pick up a bit of shaving. “I 
8’pose you thought kinder—queer, my going off, 
didn’t you ?”” 

“I can’t say as I was exactly looking for it.” 

“But I had to go. After—after what had 
happened—I had to go.” 

Aunt Rusha was beating an egg, and she made 
no comment. Dick found it hard to go on. 

«Because, you know, Aunt Rusha, that letter— 
didn't go.”” 

Still no comment. 

‘And it was my fault. 
I never told you.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Why, because—well, because I s’pose I was a 
—a coward.” 

“Maybe you was; but the next time anything 
like that happens, you needn’t be afraid to come 
to me with it. I’m not entirely above mistakes— 
n’r fanits, f’r that matter. Like enough we've 
both been some to blame.” 

Dick could hardly believe he heard aright. 
“But I don’t see, Aunt Rusha, how it's your 
fault.” 

“I calculate it’s about as broad as ‘tis long. 
You thonght I was trying to abuse you, and I 
thought—well, it aint much matter what I hare 
thought. 
us two, living here together and havin’ to depend 
on each other for our comfort, to go to surmising 
such foolishness. Dick, we don’t want to have 
any more such underhanded work. I’m not 
afraid to trust you, and you needn’t be afraid to 
trust me. 

“And now, Dick, I do wish I had another 
handful o’ them kindlings, f’r these rolls want a 
quick fire. Johnny didn’t get in such a supply as 
you do.” 

Dick went for the kindlings with a lighter heart 
than he had carried for many days. He felt that 
he had never before known Aunt Rusha; and his 
love for her and confiden¢e in her were established 


forever. Mary V. PIERCE. 








It got burned up—and 


—+ 
HOW FAR AWAY ARE THE STARS? 


Another attempt has lately been made to answer 
this question. The object in the present case is 
not to determine the distance of any particular 
star, but to ascertain the average distance of all 
stars of a certain degree of brightness, suppos- 
Ing the relative brightness of stars to indicate 
roughly their relative distance. The result, as 
announced by Professor Glydén, for stars of the 
first magnitude is a parallax corresponding to an 
average of ninety-four million million 
which is a little more than one million times 
the distance of the sun from the earth. 

An express train travelling one hundred miles 
an hour, without ever stopping or slackening its 
speed, would require more than one hundred and 
seven million years to reach those stars! Their 
light, darting one hundred and eighty-six thou- 
sand three hundred miles in a second, takes about 


At any rate, it’s perfectly ridiculous f’r | 


miles, | 


THE YOUTH’S 


Yet these are probably 
How far away are | 


sixteen vears to reach us. 
only the nearest of the stars! 
the others? 





NATURE'S RESERVES. 


‘Who ever saw the earliest rose 
First open her sweet breast ? 
Or, when the summer sun goes down, 
The first soft star in evening's crown 
Light up her gleaming crest? 
—John Keble. 


Selected. 
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THE SHAKER BABY. 


An Unwelcome New-comer to the East House. — Selfish- 
i ness or Love? 


| Brother Erastus Wiggins had been lying awake, 
; staring at the ceiling of his room in the men’s side 
{of East House, in the Shaker settlement, and 
| listening to the snoring of Brother Amos Helps 
in the next room. The lights had been out for | 
an hour in the staid Shaker dwelling. 

; It was June, and the inoon was full. Its placid 
light, sifting through the leafy, vines at Brother 
' Erastus’s window, shed on the ceiling a 
marvel of checkered whiteness, through 
which, as through a wilderness of blos- 
som, the dark cracks of the plaster 
branched. 

Brother Erastus, being a gentle old 
man, with a certain unregenerate senti- 
mentality under the limp breast of his 
Shaker coat, observed, with a distinct 
pleasure, the beauty of the moonlight on 
(his ceiling. It reminded him of moon- 
light nights in his youth, when he went 
to singing-schools and barn-raisings and 
corn-huskings. All this was long ago, 
before he became a Shaker and wore his 
hair far down below his ears. 

Brother Erastus was glad that he was 
;no longer of the world’s people. The 
life suited his quiet temperament. And 
yet Deaconess Libby sometimes made thiy 
| life a burden to him. 

Deaconess Libby was a good woman, 
and a person of authority in East House. 
But though she was all that was worthy, 
she had asharp eye, a weazen face, a wiry 
frame, and a voice like the clash of steel. 

As Brother Erastus lay there he heard 
a strange noise. It came from a point 
just below his window, and it sounded 
like a child's faint cry. Brother Erastus 
gave ear doubtingly. The youngest in- 
mate of East House «vas Sister Ellen 
Gertrude, aged fourteen—a severe young 
person who ‘shared the room of the 
deaconess. 
| The cry waxed stronger, and Brother 
Erastus rose and peeped through the vines. 
| Everything was bleached in the moon- 
| light. The Harrodsburg pike struck like 
| a chalk-mark through the town, with its 
| white meeting-house, its half-dozen stone 
' dwellings, its wooden shops and sloping 
pasture-lands. 








| bundle, in which Brother Erastus distinctly saw 


a twitching movement. Now and then it emitted 
a sound that was very like a wail. 





out. The faint glimmer of his candle seemed to 
startle the narrow hall. Even the cracked face of | 
the tall old clock in the lower hall seemed to him | 
;to assuine a look of shocked surprise at the 
spectacle of an elderly Shaker up and dressed at 
the unseemly hour of ten of the night. 

The white bundle lay so close to the door that 
it rolled into the hall as Erastus turned the knob. | 
A pair of weak blue eyes, entirely without lashes, | 
-blinked up at him; and as he stooped to lift the 
small person, it twisted its head and screwed its 
lips in an expression which a mother would have 
interpreted as a sinile. 

Erastus started. There were steps on the stair- 
| case. Above, in the corridor, night-capped heads 
| could be seen. 

“I will go below,’’ said a stern voice, ‘“‘and see 
what this to-do means.”" 

“© deaconess,’’ cried young Ellen Gertrude, | 
“mebby it's robbers !"” 

“Robbers!” sniffed Libby. “In a Shaker 
abode? What have we to steal? I’m going 
right down. Walk yourself off these stairs in| 
your bare feet, Ellen Gertrude —catching your 
| death o° cold !”” 

The deaconess proceeded down-stairs. 

“’Rastus!”? she exclaimed. ‘Law me, what's 
that you've got?” 

She was dressed in an indigo cotton gown, with | 
the Shaker cape at the neck; but she had not: 
‘removed her night-cap, and her hawk-like profile 
looked sharp as a blade. 

“Why, sister, some one’s left a baby on our 
steps!” 

“Huh!” snapped Libby. ‘Every one in the 
| county knows that we had orders five years ago 
not to take in any more children.” 

“We can't leave it outdoors all night, deacon- 
ess—it would die!" 

“It’s against orders to take it in,"’ maintained 
‘Libby. At this point Erastns’s burden bean to 

ery shrilly, and Ellen Gertrnde, who had ven- 
tured nearer, was amazed at the distortion of its 
small pink face. 

| “The young creature seems to be in pain,’’ she 
| said, wisely. “A little boneset —" 

| “Boneset!"" scoffed Libby. «Catnip's what it 














COMPANION. 


DECEMBER 13, 194, 


needs. It looks about three months old. I reckon | boarded out, it began to be noted in Shakertoxy 


it’s got cramp colic. Ellen Gertrude, will you 
walk yourself out of this hall? I reckon we 
shall have to keep the child till morning for 
humanity’s sake. First thing you do after 
breakfast, ’Rastas, you hitch up and carry it 
over to the poor-farm.”’ 

There was a pattering of unshod feet above. 
The baby was taken away. Doors closed. 
Brother Erastus, trembling with excitement, was 
alone in the passage. 

His dreams that night had an unusual vivacity, 
and in the morning the quiet pool of his being 
was still ruffled with the episode of the preceding 
evening. 

The freshness of spring still lingered in the 
Shaker settlement. Robins chattered in the 
cherry-trees beyond North House. A clang of 
iron came cheerily from the blacksmith shop. 

Hard by, the broom shop extended, long and 
low, through the sunshine. A great yellow straw- 
stack lifted its bulky shoulders at the gate. 
About the dull red walls newly made brooms, 
standing handle down, lounged like a row of 





‘Rastus breaks the Rules. 


sunshine. 
Brother Erastus, just leading a plump Shaker 
mule from the stable, heard himself addressed. 


Erastus hastily donned his cluthes and went} Deaconess Libby, in a long poke bonnet of yellow | 


straw, motioned him nearer. 

“I don't know as you'd better hitch just yet,” she 
said. ‘We found a ten-dollar bill pinned on that 
baby’s petticoat, and it isn’t well—got cramps of 
the worst kind. So I told Ellen Gertrude this: ‘I 


‘don’t know but we might as well let the child 


board ont its ten dollars, and get kind of cured 
up and thriving before we send it off.’ Ellen 
Gertrude can look after it. She’s been sewing 
too steady lately. A little exercise will do her 
good."” 

She stalked away. 
Erastus passed through the hall, he came upon 
young Ellen Gertrude importantly carrying the 


temporary member of the Shaker household. | 


Her small, prim face looked unusually alert. 

“O Brother ’Rastus,”’ Ellen Gertrude cried, 
forgetting that Shaker rules prohibit idle conver- 
sation, “just look how cute the baby is since the 
colic’s left it? Laugh a little! laugh a little, 
honey !"* 


“You Ellen Gertrude!”’ called an austere voice | 
that child out! 
I don't aim to lose any more sleep , 


from over the baluster. ‘Fetch 
of the draft! 
on account of it than I can help.” 

Ellen Gertrnde flung her apron over the 
downy head of her charge. 

«We've named it Lucy Wright,” she whispered 
to Erastus, ‘‘after an early worker among us, 
much esteemed for many virtues.’” 

A month passed on. Lacy Wright waxed 
plump and round, and unexpected dimples mani- 
fested themselves at various puints of ker rosy 
frame. The hitherto childless Shaker house 
awoke to deep interest in the little creature. 
Even old Brother Wells, toothless and bent, fell 
into a way of rapping with his staff on Libby's 
door to ask how ‘the leetle one” was thriving. 

“It's about hearty enough to be carried over 
yonder to the poor-farm,” said Libby to him, at 
las “Its ten dollars is boarded out by now. 
’Rastus will have to hitch before long.” At this 
Ellen Gertrude burst into tears, and Lucey Wright, 
seeming to realize the critical state of her affairs, 
set upa shrill cry. 

But though Deaconess Libby repeatedly de- 
clared that Lucey Wright's ten dollars were 





that '"Rastus was not ordered to ‘‘hitch.” 

In the seventh week of Lucy Wright's sojoum 
at East House two notable events occurral: 
Elder James Thorn, the spiritual head of ty 
community, came home from a visit to a northem 
settlement, and Lucy's first tooth came through, 

In the light of the appearance of the tooth, 
Elder James's arrival fell rather flat. The wonen 
of East House, to the number of sixteen, were, 
in point of fact, being solemnly shown the nex 
tooth at the very instant when Elder James st 
foot on the steep stone steps of the old hous. 
His surprise at finding, in the rag-carpeted, 
muslin-curtained sitting-room, this animated 
group clustered about Ellen Gertrude and a small 
cooing, crowing creature in a pink frock, almost 
left him wordless. Deaconess Libby was present, 
Her back was toward the door, and Elder James 
heard her declare in a tone of triumphant 
challenge that “Mighty few children brougit 
through a first tooth with as little fuss.” 

Elder James coughed. There was an agitated 





That evening, as Brother: 


flutter. Then Libby, welcoming her superior in 
office, beckoned to the others to withdraw, 
The elder listened in silence to her ex- 
planations of the presence of Lucy Wright, 

“It was against our laws to admit an 
infant here,” he said. “The community 
has long since ceased to shelter foundlings, 
Once we took them in; but now onr rer. 
enues are decreased and we ingather no 
more. 

“I do not reprove you, deaconess,” he 
added, “but see that the child is at once 
delivered to those who have authority to 
care for such.”” 

The deaconess bowed her head. She 
went up-stairs. Ellen Gertrude, with the, 
baby in her arms, was crooning a Shaker 
hymn. Libby, with set lips, gathered up 
the little cotton garments that had been 
made for Lucy Wright. 

“Give me the baby,” she said to Ellen 
Gertrude. “And you—you go and tell 
’Rastus to—hitch.”” 

The little Shaker maid began to sob: 
“O sister! O deaconess!” 

| “You tell ’Rastus to hitch!” 

K Lucy Wright gurgled cheerfully, and 
slapped Libby's lean old cheek with s 
satiny pink ball of a hand. 

“JT reckon they'll put you into a yellow 
flannel petticoat, and set crazy Hannah to 
taking care of you,’’ said Libby to Lacr 
Wright. Her voice had a queer sound, 
but Lucy Wright only laughed gaily, curl- 
ing back her rosy lips over her new tooth. 

Presently word came that Erastus was 
ready. Ellen Gertrude was sobbing. 

“Quit that foolishness!’ said Libby. 
She wrapped the baby in a plaid shawl 
and went down-stairs. 

No one was about. The Shaker wazon, 
to which the sleek Shaker mule was 
attached, stood at the grassy curb. Libby 
looked at Erastus, and then at Lucy 


| Against the sill of East House door lay a little | tow-headed loafers, making good account of the' Wright. Her eyes wandered in the direction of 


| the poorhouse; and suddenly her lips shook. 
«7 can’t do it!” she said. ‘Put up the mule, 
’Rastus!"" 

“Heh!” 
| “Put up the mule. I aint going to have ‘em 
give this child to crazy Hannah to look after- 
teething and all as she is!”” 
| “Yea, sister. But if the elder has ordered 
it—”. 

“You put up the mule!”” 

That night there was consternation in the settle- 
ment. Deaconess Libby Bain had announced 
her intention of leaving the community, of renting 
a certain rickety cottage on the skirts of the town, 
and of adopting the child known as Lucy Wright. 

“Do you realize what you are giving up? 
questioned the elder, much distressed. “Your 
lifetime home, your spiritual principles—every- 
thing!” 

“<I reckon I'll always be a Shaker,” said Libby. 
“And no one knows better than me what it's like 
‘to give up East House and go out in the world. 
But L aint going to send that little human being 
to an old crazy woman’s care. She's 8 likely 
child. J aint willing to have her raised in a poor- 
house.” 

«But you have no means, sister. 
rear this child ?”’ we 
“T can sell tomato-pickles and take in sewing, 

said Libby. 

| The elder argued in vain. Libby was firm. 
| She collected her few individual possessions, and 
made ready to depart. 

On the very day before her removal to te 
tumble-down cottage on the river slope, 9 hore 
and buggy drew up at the curb of East Honse- 
Libby, kneeling over a burean drawer, received 
word that Mrs. John Graham, the wife of 4 well- 
[to-do farmer of the district, wished to see ber 
| Libby went down to the sitting-room. 

Mrs. Graham, a large, soft-voiced woman, 
to greet her. 

“OQ Sister Libby!” she cried, “I’ve just heard 
that yon're going to leave the community! I's 
real good of you to he willing to raise that ie 
little child. I came to tell you I'll take about all 
the tomato-pickle you do up. And as for sewins, 
'T reckon I can get you enough of that.” 

Libby thanked her. The deaconess 
unlike herself. Some strange light shone 
| face, insomuch that Mrs. Graham 
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look right young, Sister Libby. 
be mighty sweet.”” 


That baby must 


«*Yon ought to see her!’’ said Libby; and she , 


called Ellen Gertrude. When Lucy Wright was 
brought in, Mrs. Graham excl: 
fell to fumbling for her handkerchief. 

<<Oh dear me! She brings right back to me my 
Jenny, that died twelve years ago!" she gasped. 
«<The sweetest child—all the one Lever had! Just 
seven months old when she was taken. Oh dear 
me’! It’s awful to lose a child. You don't know 
what trouble is till you lose a child!” 

«<I can imagine,” said Libby, holding Lucy 
W right close. 

«*She’s got just such eyes as my Jenny had,” 
moaned Mrs. Graham, gazing at Lucy Wright 
and weeping harder than ever. ‘Oh, if they'd 
only left her at my door-step! I’d have raised 





her to everything, Sister Libby, piano-playing 


and all. Mr. Graham would have humored her 
to death. Oh, deary me! I never looked to see 
a child I'd want to take my 
Jenny's place, but this baby— 
if Mr. Graham will consent, 
I’ll take her myself!"" 

Libby backed away. Her 
face was white. A strange ter- 
ror gleamed in her eyes. She 
Was grasping Lucy Wright. 

««I—1 got to go,”’ she panted. 
«I’m busy. You can't take 
Lacy Wright; she—she would- 
n't go to you.” 

Butas Libby gasped out this, 
Lucy Wright, attracted per- 
haps by the glittering watch- 
chain across Mrs. Graham's 
ainple bosom, suddenly swung 
away from Libby's shoulder 
and stretched out her fat, small 
hands. 

“Oh, she wants to come!”’ 
cried Mrs.Graham. “Oh, you 





sweet thing!—” she stopped, 
appalled at Libby’s face. 
“Go away!’’ whispered the 


deaconess, hoarsely, “‘go away ! 
You've got everything; I never 
had anything—I never owned 
anything in my life. I’ve only 
got her. You don’t want to 
take her away from me!”’ 

Her voice broke, and‘clutch- 
ing the baby to her breast, she 
stumbled from the room, 

Mrs. Graham, a little awed, 
made her way from the rooin. 
She heavily climbed into her 
buggy, and turned the Lorse’s 
head. All the Kentucky land- 
scape, the placid fields, the 
broom shop, the stone houses 
and laden cherry-trees, were 
blurred in the mist which 
gathered before her eyes. 

“I feel like I'd found Jenny and lost her again,” 
thought Mrs. Graham. 

The wind was singing in the trees. A Shaker 
boy whistled as he passed. With these sonnds 
another mingled. It was a woman's voice, 
calling, “Mrs. Graham! Mrs. Graham!” 

Dust was flying, and through the haze it made 
a lean figure in faded cottons was running—a 
figure which wore a Shaker bonnet and carried 
something in its arms. Mrs. Graham, holding 
the reins in, stopped. 

“Here!”’ said Deaconess Libby, in a breathless 
whisper. ‘Here's her clothes. And here's Lucy 
Wright. I—I give her to you, Amanda Graham.” 

«0 Libby!” 

“Taint because I don’t want to keep her,” 
interrupted Libby, fiercely, ‘‘or because I wouldn't 








“Here's Lucy Wright.” 


leave everything for her and slave my fingers to 
the bone. I give her up because I can’t do for her 
what you can. If I kept her, it would prove my 
selfishness and not my—love.”* 

“O Libby! You shall see her every week! 
My heart went out to her the minute I saw her. 
I_” 

“Tf you'll ask Ellen Gertrude over to see you 
now and then, I'd take it kindly. She thinks a 
great deal of Lucy Wright. She’s crying her 
eyes out now.’” 

“ZT will! I will! O Libby—you don’t know how 
I feel! Like I'd had a bad wound and some way 


ned, and then | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


it was ‘most healed. You can’t understand. You 
‘don’t know how you can miss a child.”” 
Libby, standing in the dust, small and old and 
grim, twitched the bonnet over her eves. 
“Perhaps I don't,’" she said. 
Eva WiLper McGvasson. 
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| THE MYSTERY OF MUD LAKE. 


An Ohio Farmer Tells 


How He Captured a Marvel of the 
Fish Klod. 


Early in the spring uf 1893 considerable excite- 
ment in the zodlogical laboratory of the university 
j at Ann Arbor, Michigan, was caused by the 
' arrival of the head of a huge, strange fish, which 
had been captured in a small inland lake in the 
state of Ohio. 

At first none of the professors could tell the 
| Species to which the creature belonged, as the 
lake from which it was taken had no outlet, and 





Fishing with Dynamite. 


there was no such inland fish known. Its head 
measured three feet in length—half given to a 


pair of massy, bony jaws, protruding like an, 


enormous duck bill. 

The decision finally reached by the instructors 
was that it belonged to a species of gigantic 
catfish scientifically known as Polyodon folium 
Lacepedi, also called Spatularia, which is occa- 


sionally found in the lower Mississippi and the | 


Gulf; and that it must have been the last of its 
kind, which once, possibly, frequented the lakes 
of the north at a time when they were connected 
with the Mississippi system. 

This specimen must have lived a long and 
lonely life in that little body of inland water. 

All this greatly interested the students at the 
time, but it soon became an old story to us, 
and 1 suppose I should seldom have thought of 
the occurrence again had I not happened to go 
nto the very neighborhood where the fish was 
caught while I was taking a leisurely bicycle trip 
through the North Central States. 

One exceedingly hot day, as I was passing 
through the beautiful farming country of northern 
Ohio, I came upon a cozy little farmhouse tempt- 
ingly shaded by some great oaks. As it was 
near noon, I turned in there for my dinner. 

The farmer was a good-natured, red-faced old 
man, very fond of talking; so we soon were on 
excellent terms, and during our conversation I 
happened to say something about my former 
attendance at the Michigan University. 

“You've been to that school ?’’ said he, much 
interested. ‘Maybe you were there when Jake 
and I caught that big fish and sent its head to 
them.”” 

“Of course I was,’ said I. ‘And so you are 
the man who captured the spoon-billed sturgeon! 
How did you manage it? I wish you'd tell me 
all about it.” 

The old man lighted his pipe, and leaning 
back in his chair, told me this story : 

“Well, you see, to begin with, we got the 
creature out of Mud Lake, over here back of the 
farm in the tamarack woods; but we didn’t catch 
it the first time it had been seen. I've lived right 
here nearly thirty-five vears, and I remember as 
long ago as that that there was a story round of 
a big fish, or something, that had been seen in 
this lake by folks a-fishing—for it used to be a 
great place for bass and pickerel in those days. 

“But somehow no one who had seen the thing 
could tell exactly what it looked like, only that 
it was a whopping black fish-like animal, which 


| broke through any kind of net, and snapped off 
i fish from set lines. 

| ‘‘Althoagh lots of people believed these yarns, 
ja good many of us didn’t, especially those that 
lived near the lake; for we went fishing often, 
and none of us had ever even got a glimpse of the 
thing. 

“By and by the lake got pretty well fished out, 
and I guess there was little or no fishing on Mud 
| Lake for as much as fifteen years. 

“But about three or four years ago people 
began going there again—for the stock of fish had 
multiplied, and it wasn’t long before the old 
story was going the rounds again, many folks 
saying that a whacking big fish bad been seen in 
the lake. Some said it was a shark, at least 
twenty feet long, with a huge pair of toothed jaws 
big enough to swallow a man whole. 

| elt was never seen, they said, except in one 
| place, the far end of the lake near the woods; and 
! then only either just before or during a storm, 
when it would suddenly appear swimming close 
up in the shallow parts, wallowing round among 
the rushes, and darting away before any one 
could get near it. 

“During that year at least twenty different 
persons said they’d seen the ‘shark,’ as it got to 
be called; but we older heads remembered that 
the old stories had never been proved true, and 
80 we pooh-poohed the new ones. 

“But one night, when a couple of neighbors’ 
boys were spearing, they struck something which 
tore away through the water at such a terrific rate 
as to break the spear-head close off, upset the 
boat, and nearly drown the boys. 

“This stirred up the town to a great pitch; and 
for several weeks that fall we watched Mud Lake | 
day and night, looking for the creature. Still 1 
did not get a glimpse of it, though some thought 
they saw it once or twice. 

“One rainy, misty sort of day early the next 
spring Jake—that’s my son—and I thought we'd 
g0 fishing, seeing it was so wet we couldn't work. 
So we got out our trolling lines and tackle, and 
started off for the lake. We took along the old 
shot-gun in case we might see a duck. 

“We had rather poor luck until about noon, 
when we got down by the woods. Here Jake, 
who was holding the line, hooked a good-sized 
pickerel, and had pulled it to within ten feet of 
the boat, when suddenly there was a great splash- 
ing and rushing sound close by the shore. 

“Jake and I looked round, and got a glimpse 
of a huge black thing—looked more like a log 
than anything else—turning amongst the water 
rushes and making out for deep water. At that 
my son jumped up on the seat, line in hand, and 
stood looking for the creature again. 

“<It's the ‘shark!’ he said, getting terribly 
excited. 

“All of a sndden he gave a yell, and the next 
moment I saw him tumble over quicker'n a wink, 
plumb into the lake—jerked in! He came up in 
a second, though, puffing and spluttering, and 
climbed back into the boat. 

«<The Thing’s got the pick'rel,’ he yelled, as 
soon’s he could speak. And as sure as you're 
alive, that stick the line was tied to was being 
pulled swiftly through the water straight toward 
the head 0’ the lake. 

“Well, we took the oars and rowed after it, 
doing our best, but we could no more keep up 
than we could fly. When the stick got some 
distance ahead, I stood up in the bow of the boat 
‘and watched it, while Jake kept on rowing as if 
| for his life. : 

“The stick made a turn when it got abont three- 
quarters of the way to the head of the lake, and 
started at an angle toward the side farthest from 
here. So we changed our course and cut across 
close to it. The water was shallow there and we 
could see exactly where the creature was, by the 
big ripples it made. 

“It was going slower now, and we managed to | 
keep nearly up for a while, until it turned off 
again where the water deepened. Then it headed 
for the place where we had first seen it—and 
swam faster, so that it was soon far ahead. When | 
we got back to where the chase began there was, 
nothing to be seen of the game. 

“Still we kept looking for it among the rushes 
till we heard a splashing over in a little pond or 
narrow-mouthed bay near the woods. There was 
only one opening to this place, and that was just 
big enough to let a boat pass, but you may believe 
jme, we didn’t go through that passage into the | 
commotion there was in the pond. No—we just | 
shoved the boat into the opening, stood up and 
peered over the reeds into the hole. Jake had the 
gun. 

“Down at-the farther end, amongst the lily 
pads, the muddy water was fairly boiling, as it | 
does behind the screw of a propeller. I stooped 
down, picked up the stone we used for an anchor, 
and tossed it as far as I could toward the creature. 

“That seemed to scare it, and next moment it 
was coming straight as an arrow for the opening 
where we were. We couldn't see the thing itself | 
| —ouly the big ripples it made in the water. 

“I squatted down and grabbed the oars, while 
at the same time—dang! bany! went both barrels 
of Jake's gun. The shooting made the fish turn 
back, and then it begun tearing to and fro at a 
terrible rate, making a great disturbance. 

“Whenever the thing ran into a shallow place, 
mud, water and weeds flew in showers. Once in 
a while we caught a glimpse of something big and 
| black sticking out of the water for a second or so, 

















, and Jake let fly at this whenever he had a chance. 
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“This commotion lasted for about ten minutes 
—then, all of a sudden, the ripples went out into 
the middle of the little pond and stopped, leaving 
a sort of gurgling whirlpool with thousands of 
bubbles rising. The fish was sinking. That was 
plain, because the stick tou which the line was 
fastened, came floating out till it reached the 
middle—then it tipped up and went down out of 
sight. 

“Well, Jake and I stood there in the boat, 
looking first at that spot and then at each other, 
for full two minutes before either could speak for 
surprise. That line was seventy-five foot long, 
and we had never imagined the pond to be so 
deep. 

“It looked as though we'd lost our game, for 
how in the world were we to get the creature out 
of such a hole? While we were pondering over 
this question, Jake got an idea. 

« Pop,’ said he, ‘I'll tell you what. 
it up with some of that giant powder.’ 

“Good, we'll try it!’ I said. 

“We had some of that stick dynamite for 
blowing out stumps with, and as we weren't more 
than half a mile from the barn where it was kept, 
we rowed straight to shore and Jake ran for the 
stuff. 

“He soon came back, fetching a half-pound 
piece and some waterproof fuse. This we fixed 
up, tying on a stone for weight, and then rowed. 
back to the deep hole. 

“I lighted the fuse, got up in the stern of the 
boat, and threw it plump into the middle. It 
went down out of sight in the black water, like a 
shot. 

““Wo rowed away a few yards—one, two minutes 
passed—we begun to think the fuse had gone out, 
when there came a rumbling sort of sound right 
under us, and then a great upheaval of water. 
The whole pond seemed to rise around us. And 
the next moment we were spluttering around in 
the muddy water, with the old boat upside down. 

“But as we were not hurt, we soon managed to 
flop it back again, and climb into it, though we 
never found the gun. 

“When we got the mud out of our eyes so we 
could see, there was that big fish floating right 
alongside of us, dead as a door-nail. We towed 
it ashore, an’ that same night dragged it to the 
house on a stone boat. 

“It measured just eight feet from tail to beak, 
an’ weighed three hundred and forty-two pounds.” 

Dwieut Hunt. 
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SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


Life in a New Engtand 


Factory Village.— What Boston 
was thea. 

A New England factory village fifty-five or 
sixty years ago was much unlike one of to-day. 
As the motive power in factories was then always 
a waterfall, factory villages commonly had some 
charm of location. Aside from this, Great Falls 
was a place of few streets and most plainly built 
houses. We lived on Elm Street, which had not 
@ tree upon it. 

The village had no rich people. A few were 
comparatively ‘well off ;"’ very few were distress- 
fully poor, and these were either the families of 
the intemperate or the ‘“shiftless.’””, The men of 
Great Falls were capable, energetic and hard- 
working—the women even more 80, for their days 
began as early as the men’s and lasted longer. 
In the evening the men and boys might idle or 
play checkers, but the women and girls sewed or 
knitted. 

Every girl learned to sew when very young. 
The crowning exploit of fine needlework was the 
making of a shirt. We would carefully pull out 
the threads from the linen of the bosoms, collars 
and wristbands, and with finest needles stitch into 
these open spaces, counting each thread, in order 
that the work should be perfectly even. 

Everything that women and girls wore, except 
shawls, was made at home, and-all the -under- 
clothing of the men and boys. For “fancy work’" 
there were samplers, the darning of pretty pat- 
terns into lace, the aking of dainty pincushions, 
needle-cases and bead bags, besides the knitting 
of open-work linen and cotton stockings and 
mitts. 

Girls’ need of outdoor exercise was not recog- 
nized; what they had came by chance. ft was 
deep disgrace to be called a “romp” ora “tom- 
boy.” 

Boys had marbles, tops, kites, hoops and balls, 
and in winter sleds and skates; but for girls 
there was only the jump-rope and “tag,” and in 
winter, nothing. 

‘lo be sure, we had our rag-babies—we did not 
call them dolls—all the year. These were toler- 
ated, for in fashioning the garments of these 
babies we learned to sew. Once thing I longed 
for intensely and unavailingly. It was for a box 
of paints—how I wanted it! A bit of gamboge 
for yellow, a bit of indigo for blue, the two 
together for green, and bect juice for red—this 
was my whole outfit. One of my brothers gave 
me a little brush, and with this 1 passed many 
happy hours. 

We cach had a bit of garden for our own, and 
mine was always gay with old-fashioned flowers; 
pinks, sweet-williams, prince’s feather, nastur- 
tiums, African marigolds, ‘ladies’ delights,” and 
various others. In the early spring our brothers, 
and sometimes we also, went to the woods for 
May-flowers. I do not think any other wild 
flower was_esteemed_at |all_in comparison with 
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garden flowers tn my childhood; but the May- 
flower was held in especial love and reverence by 
all of the New England stock. 

In our family, sickness was the only excuse for 
being at home in school hours—except on Mondays 
or washing days; after 1 became old enough to be 
of real help to my mother. Our school-room had 
straight wooden benches with high backs. The 
smallest children sat in the front or lowest benches; 
the larger ones behind. We stood for all our 
recitations, and those who were not able to answer 
the questions lost their places, those who could 
answer going above them. 

Our holidays were few. Fourth of July was of 
little account in our village, except for men and 
boys. On Fast day there was always a grand game 
of baseball for the boys. 

Birthdays were almost unnoticed, and Christmas 
was for the “church” peoplo—not for those who 
worshipped in New England “meeting-houses.” 
We wished e: other “Happy New Year” on the 
firat of January, but no gifts were exchanged. 

Our one great holiday was Thanksgiving day; to 
it we children looked forward as soon as autumn 
began. We were willing helpers in all the prepa- 
rations—the chopping of meat and apples, the 
picking over of currants and raisins for mince- 
pies. All the good things that could be got together 
must find a place at the feast. A turkey was the 
principal dish; then there were chicken-pies and 
vegetables, sauces, pickles, preserves; ples of 
mince, apple, squash, pumpkin and custard; nuts, 
apples and raisins. é 

It was a royal festival; chiefly and above all 
because of ita afternoon and evening, in which, for 
once in the whole year, our elders unbent, and tn 
place of the strictness and severity of other day 
uctually played games !—blind-man’s-buff, fox and 
geese, hunt the silpper and twirling the plate. 

The great brick oven was always heated on 
Saturdays, and sometimes also in the middle of the 
week. Much of the cooking was done in that. 
Brown bread and beans, Indian puddings, bread, 
cake and pies of all kinds came out of its capacious 
depths. In the open fireplace hung the crane, with 
hooks for pots and kettles. 

Then there was the Dutch oven, in which such 
incomparable delicacies were cooked, with its bed 
of coals beneath, and its blanket of coals in the 
rimmed cover above. 

On special occasions the ‘tin kitchen” was 
Drought into use, and the turkey, goose, or roast of 
beef was spitted and set in front of blazing logs, to 
be turned and basted. We did not like this oflice 
of turning the spit, but it had to be done, and 
children could do ft. 

The making of tinder always fascinated me. 1 
never could understand the mystery of charring 
the cotton to just the right point. It was carefully 
stored tn the tinder-box with the flints for striking 
fire. 

My brothers would whittle slender sticks, slivers 
of pine, tie them into bundles, and dip the ends 
into melted “brimstone.” These were our matches. 
When a spark from the flints had been struck and 
had fired the tinder, the end of the match was 
touched to the spark and ignited. Then the tinder. 
box was shut tight and that spark went out, but we 
had the lighted match. 

Water was brought into the houses in pails from 
the pumps, or from the big cask set to catch the 
rain from the roof. The rain-water was used for 
washing. Our drinking water was from a pump 
which was used by several families, and which 
was a& little distance from our home, across the 
road and down a yard. 

There were many pleasant, happy things in our 
village life; yet when the project of our moving to 
Boston, where my second brother had gone to 
work, was discussed, and our father told of the 
wonderful things to be xeen in the city, we children 
were most eager to go. When It was at last decided | 
that we should go, we felt that we were bound for ; 
a foreign land. 

Over and over again my little sister and I packed, ! 
unpacked and re-packed the little box wh was | 
to carry our few belongings. The last night was | 
spent at a nelghbor’s house, and on a May morning ' 
we left our village for Boston. The last few miles , 
of the journey were made by rail—our firet sight 
of a railroad. 

Wonderful experiences came thick and fast for 
us when we were once in Boston. Qur father took 
a few days in which to show us children about the 
city, before he went to work. 

He led us to the Old and New State-Houses, to 
the Old South and Brattle Street Chureh, with its 
historic cannon-ball, to Faneuil Hall and Quincy 
Market, the “Boston Stone,” King’s Chapel and 
Bunker Hill—before the monument was finished. 
He took us to see the beautiful old gardens and 
houses where now stand solid granite warchouses, 
and we beheld the wharves and shipping, and the 
Common. 

These trips cost nothing but my father’s time; 
we Walked everywhere and were too much Inter. 
ested to think of being tired. To children fresh 
from a village, Boston was a place of marvels. 

Our first Fourth of July was a day of constant 
enjoyment. To be waked up by the ringing of 
bells and booming of cannon; to go out and see the 
intlitary procession; to hear the bands—we who 
never in our lives had heard a band—the unusual 
luxury and extravagance of having a few cents to 
spend—all delighted us. But above all other joys 




















was the display of fireworks on the Common in 
the evening! 

Nothing had taken off even the edge of our 
wonder and interest, for not even a rocket or a} 
Roman candle had ever shot up before our expec. | 
tant eyes. ' 

We lived high up on Fort Hill, overlooking 
Boston Harbor. It was dificult to keep away from | 
the windows in the early weeks of our life there, | 
and the glorious view of the water, ships and | 
islands made a pastime of the sewing we did at 
these windows. 

Ours was the upper half of the house, with so 
much the finer outlook, but algo with so much more 
labor in bringing wood and coal up two flights of , 
stairs from the cellar, and water from across the 
street. But we were used to work. | 

It was here that I first saw a girl driving a hoop: 
it had always been called a boys’ game among the | 
people I knew. Some of our new schoolmates 
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owned hoops, and now and then, as a great favor, 
would lend to me. 

From our windows we saw many a terrible New 
England gale drive the shipping to and fro in the 
harbor; now and then we saw a ship go down. 

Boston Harbor froze solidly over the first winter 
we lived on Fort Hill; slelghs drove down to the 
near islands. The cold continued so long, the Ice 
became so thick, the crowd of vessels so great 
below, that finally a channel was cut through the 
whole length of the ice, and a majestic procession 
of vessels came up in line. We could not keep 
from the windows then, 

Iilness made more work and heavier expenses in 
our family, and upon my mother’s suggestion, I 
asked the proprietor of the store where my father 
was employed to hire me to trim the labels used on 
the pickle and sauce bottles, and boxes of blacking 
which were put up there. I have not had many 
happier hours than the one in which I carried 
home the first heavy pile of labels, with the promise 
that I should have them all to do if I succeeded. 

They were printed on big sheets of various sizes 
and shapes. I became very rapid and accurate in 
trimming them, and had always a basket and pair 
of scissors at hand. It was all done out of school 
hours, and in the evenings; the pay was a mere 
trifle a thousand, but [ earned a good many dollars 
in this way. 

I think we all earned something in knitting cotton 
and linen edgings and insertions. Some of our 
neighbors approved our home-made gingham sun- 
bonnets, and I know we drove quite a brisk busi- 
neas in sunbonnets for our neighbors’ children. 

1 remember I was promoted at school, which 
necessitated some new text-books: 1 had to choose 
between a needed new gown and the books. I took 
the book: 

It was “hard times” Indeed, but honorable hard 
times. Life was doubtless too serious in those 
days; yet when I have seen young people who 
appeared to make “having a good time” the end 
and aim of life, T have questioned if, after all, 
thoxe who did not even take into consideration a 
“good time” were not more likely to attain it. | 


MARY J. CHANNING. 
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O vain philosophy of youthful sage: 
A single ride that costs a whole week's wages; 
To mount a hill with labor, cold and pain, { 
For swift delight of sliding down again, | 


— Selected. 
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EVERYTHING AND ANYTHING. 


A Story of Old Clothes.—A Box for ‘‘ Poor Relations” 
Contains a Surprise. 


They were all up in Aunt Clara’s room, packing 
the box to go to West Holden, when Jessie Boyd 
came in at four o’clock to ask Carrie what she was 
going to wear that evening to the musicale. Jessie 
went right up-stairs without ceremony. She was 
Carrie's most {ntimate friend, and was in so often 
during the day that no one minded her in the least. 

“Oh, there you are!” said Carrie, who was sitting 
on the foot of the bed with a pile of clothing on her | 
lap. “I've been wondering all the afternoon what 
had become of you. We’re packing the box to go 
to mother’s cgusins in West Holden. Aunt Clara 
wants —” 

“Where’s the bottle of benzine?” asked Agnes, | 
interrupting. “You had it last, Carrie.” 

“Look on the shelf in my closet,” said Carrie. 
“What are you going to do with the benzine?” 

“Clean the spots off that tan cloth cape of mine. 
I’m ashamed to send it as it is now.” 

“Oh, you needu't be ashamed to send anything !” 
said Aunt Clara, who was on her knees before the | 
box, spreading some newspapers over the bottom. | 
“They are so poor they'll be glad of everything, no | 
matter how old. You haven’t time now to clean off 
spots.”” 

“They can do it for themselves,” said Carrie. 
“Here, auntie, hadn’t you better put these old | 
white skirts In first?” 

“Seems to me, Carrie, you could wear that white | 
skirt with the ruffles yourself,” remarked Mrs. 
Brandon, who was pulling over the contents of a | 
trunk she had dragged in from the hall. “It, 
doesn't look at all worn.” ' 

“No; but it doesn’t hang right,” rejoined Carrie, 
“and It’s too short. Besides, | despise a ruffed 
petticoat.” 

“Very well,” said her mother, in a resigned tone. 
“Putitin. You and Agnes are dreadfully extrav. 
agant. I don't wonder your father complains 
about expenn 

“Would you send this old white dress?” asked 
Agnes. “There are grass stains all over the skirt, 
and the lace on —” 

“Oh, send it, of course.” Aunt Clara caught the 
gown In question from her niece's hand. “They 
can take the grass stains out with buttermilk; and 
that eldest girl of Rachel’s will wear it for best all 
summer. Bring on everything you can spare, no 
matter how old.” 

“Ifeve are some old night-dresses,” sald Mrs. 
Brandon. “I intended to tear them up for window 
cloths, but Rachel might patch them up.” 

“Of course she will,” said Aunt Clara, seizing 
upon the night-dresses eagerly. 

She thoroughly enjoyed the packing of this box. 
She always declared that, no matter what her 
faults were, no one could accuse her of not being 
generous. 

The trunk yielded, in addition to the night-dresses, 
an old black alpaca skirt which had been spoiled 
by paint when the front porch had been given a 
fresh coat the previous fall; a much worn pair of 
shoes; a black straw bonnet which had been lying | 
in the tray “for ages:” several pairs of hose in sad 
need of darning; a gray wrapper damaged by 
moths; # blazer of a fashion of three years before, 
and a black silk petticoat, the ruffles of which were | 
whipped out. | 

“You could use that silk for lining «a grenadine, I 
Frances,” said Aunt Clara, 

“But [T don’t expect to have a grenadine th 
summer,” rejoined her sister, “and it seems a pi 
not to put in something decent.” 

“Well, if you had been to Cousin Rachel's, and 
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seen how poor they are,” sald Clara, “you'd know 
that anything would be acceptable. Rachel has a 
real gift for turning and patching, too.” 

“It is well she has, since she has itto do.” Mrs. 
Brandon tossed into the box a moth-eaten fur muff 
as she spoke. “And yet she had everything heart 
could desire when she was a girl. Uncle Thomas 
was one of the rich men of Kent County. He lost 
all his money, though, when Rachel was about 
twenty, and then she married David Brent, who 
hadn't any ‘faculty,’ as New England people say, 
and she has been pinched by poverty ever since.” 

“Here is my offering,” said Agnes, coming in 
from an adjoining room; and she dropped a pile of ! 
clothing on the floor by the box. “I’ve stripped | 
my closet of the accumulation of years.” 

“For my part, I'm glad to get rid of my old 
clothes,” said Carrie, “and I vote we send Cousin 
Rachel a box every year. It’s a good deal better 
than making up bundles for the Associated 
Charittes to distribute. We know just where the 
things are going.” She tossed her aunt a green 
surah walst, the scams of which were frayed. “1 
can wear the skirt around mornings with a percale 
shirt-walst,” she added. 

All this time Jessie Boyd had stood quietly at the 
foot of the bed, looking on. 

“Has your cousin any girls about my age?” she 
asked, regarding attentively two faded lawn waists 
which Aunt Clara was folding together. 

“Dear me, yes,” answered that lady. “Alice is 
just your age, und Stella a year or so younger. 
Then there are two little girls of ten and twelve— 
Amy and Ruth. I stopped over in West Holden 
for a day in March, on my way home from Florida, 
and saw them all. They’re pretty girls, too, partic. 
ularly Alice. I felt so sorry for them. I don’t 
suppose Alice ever had a party gown or a bunch of 
ribbons in her life.” 

“Then would you mind if—could J send some. 
thing?” stammered Jessie. “I wouldn't want them 
to know, of course, but I have several little things, 
and —” 

“Oh, my dear child, yes,” Aunt Clara interrupted. 
“Bring anything you choose; I'll pack it. No 
matter how old it is, they can make use of It. 
Rachel was making Amy @ sult out of an old cloak 
the day I was there, and It was really wonderful 
how she contrived.” . 

Jessie went home at once. In about twenty 
minutes she returned with a good-sized pasteboard 
box, with a narrow pink ribbon tied around it. On 
the cover was written, “For Alice.” 

“You're just in time; I’m ready to have Jason 
nail up,” said Aunt Clara. “Oh! so [’m not to see 
what you're sending! Now, my dear child, you 
needn’t be ashamed of it, whatever it te, for they 
have go Nttle that anything—there’s Jason now. 
Did yon bring the big hammer, Jason? and plenty 
of nails? I expect every minute to hear the 
expressman ring. I’m glad enongh it’s done. I 
only hope Rachel will appreciate the trouble I’ve 
taken;” and she followed Jessie into Carrie’s 
room. 

There, on the bed, lay the gown her younger 
niece was to wear to the mpsicale. It was a cream 
China silk, trimmed with lace and white ribbon, 
and beside it was a pair of high-heeled slippers of 
French kid. 

“You'll wear your new China-silk waist, of 
course, Jessie?” sald Carrie, as her friend glanced 
toward the bed. 

Jessie shook her head. 











“No; I’ve decided on my 


blue organdie,” she. answered, quietly, and then | 


began to talk of something else. 


They were opening the box in the sitting-room at 
West Holden, when Alice Brent came in, breath- 
less, She was a slender girl, with soft eyes, a 
gentle expression and a profusion of pale chestnut 
hair. 

“Oh, has It come?” she cried. 
I'got here in time.” 

“Yex; but we weren't going to unpack it until 
you came,” said Stella. 
it all ready. It’s a family treat, to be enjoyed 
together.” 

“Mother sald we shouldn’t look at a single thing 
until you got here,” cried little Amy, shrilly. 

“But we can unpack it now, can’t we? Let’s 
begin, mother,” pleaded Ruth. “Oh, I hope some 
one put in a dress for me, and a little parasol.” 

“My dear, you must not expect anything of that 
sort; there are no children at Cousin Clara's,” said 
Mrs. Brent, as she drew a low chair forward and 
sat down before the box. “It is very kind of Clara 
to think of us at all, and we must all be grateful 
for what she has sent, no matter what it Is.” 

“Of course we will,” assented gentle Alice, “and 
we certainly can’t grumble at the size of the box; 
it is a great deal larger than we expected.” 

Jessie’x pasteboard box came out first, as it was 
on top. 

“Something especially for me!” cried Alice. 
“How lovely! But I won’t open it until the last. 
Take out the other things, mother dear.” 

The other things were taken out. Cne by one 
Mrs. Brent unfolded them and laid them ina pile 
on the floor. Not one of the girls ventured to make 
a remark of any sort, and Alice did not dare glance 
at Stella. 

“That is all, I think, my dears,” sald the mother, 
as she placed on the pile the white petticoats Carrie 
had contributed. “I will put all the things In my 
cloget, and examine them at my leisure.” 

“Blessed are they who expect nothing, for they 
shall not be disappointed,” remarked Stella. 

“Stella!” Mrs. Brent’s tone was one of rebuke. 
Little Ruth began to weep. 

“Here, let’s look in my box, Ruthie,” said Alice. 
“We mustn’t forget that.” 

“Probably filled with soiled ribbons and discarded 
artificial flowers,” muttered Stella, In whose black 
eyes angry tears burned hotly. 

With fingers that trembled a little, Alice untied 
the pink ribbon and removed the cover of the box. 

“Oh! Oh!” she said. “Mother, look here! Just 
see —’’ and then her gentle voice broke, and tears 
filled her soft eyes. 

In the box, neatly folded, lay a pretty white 
China-silk waist, trimmed with lace, a pair of 
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disdainful glance at the pile of old clothing onthe 
floor, she left the room. Alice followed her a fey 
minutes later. 

“© Stella, how could you talk as you did?” che 
said. “Mamma felt badly enough as It was." 

“Ag if it wasn’t all I could do to keep fron 
dashing all those old rage into the fire!” rejoined 
Stella, passionately. ‘{ consider that under the 
circumstances I displayed unusual self-controj. | 
only hope mother’s Cousin Clara will come again 
some day.” 

“What would you do?”” ‘ 

“I'd put on those old garments, one after the 
other, and appear before her. F think if 1 were 
arrayed in that grass-stained skirt, the green waist, 
that old, soiled cape, and carried the moth-eaten 
muff, the eight would be eminently gratifying to 
her.” 

“But, Stella, my box —” 

“T don’t understand that part of it," said Stella, 
“There’s been a mistake, somehow. I shouldnt 
be surprised if they wrote to ask you to send thos 
things back.” 

“Stella, dear, we couldn't expect them to send us 
things they could use themselves.” 

“No, I suppose not; aod I’m an unthankfol 
wretch. Beggars shouldn’t be choosers; but,” and 
her voice qitivered a little, “it isn’t In me, some. 
how, to be a grateful beggar. 

Mrs. Brent wrote a well-worded letter of thank. 
to her cousin. . 

“[ must not neglect to tell you,” she sald in 
conclusion, “of Alice’s pleasure in the confents of 
the pasteboard box. The pretty gloves and dainty 
silk waist fitted her perfectly, and she is busy 
to-day making up the lawn, which will be her best 
gown all summer.” 

Aunt Clara bit her lip as she laid the letter down, 

“How ridiculous of Jessie to send new things!” 
she muttered. “And I was so particular to tell her 
that anything would do.” 


FLORENCE HALLOWELL Hort. 








WORKING UNDER GREAT MASTERS. 


Agassiz as a Teacher. — Education by “Doing Som- 
thing.” 


Louis Agassiz does not present himself to me as 
a teacher, in the ordinary meaning of the term, but 
rather as himeelf a student. Yet he was alwaysa 
teacher in the higher sense. An investigator from 
first to last, ho seemed to value the facts he dis 
closed and their significance, as he elucidated it, 
mainly because the use he might make of them 
would enlarge human knowledge and clarify 
popular notions of nature. 

During his earlier yea®s in the United States he 
was a teacher in regular service at Harvard College 
and in the private school for girls kept by Mr. 
Agassiz. 

In the latter part of his life, however, wheo it 
was my privilege to be a member of his scientific 
family at the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy in 
Cambridge, and at the summer school on Penikese 
Tsland, he taught only by example, by guiding his 
co-workers and their younger helpers, and by 
lectures. 

As a platform lecturer Agassiz was highly 
appreciated thirty years ago in all the large cities 
of the Union; and he delivered at the Lowell 
Institute, In Boston, several series of lecture: 
which were reprinted in such books as “Methods 
of Study In Natural History.’? All these were the 
more useful because of their popular and enter- 
taining character. 

This was according to the ambition and the 
mission of Agassiz, as he saw it—to make true 
science popular. He wished to place the facts of 
science, and in particular of geology and zodlogy, 
within the grasp of the people generally; and to 
interest the public in this direction and teach men 
to observe and think for themselves. 

There was not the slightest trace of the pundit 
about him—no wish to withhold anything for the 
exclusive benefit of a learned class, no contempt 
for an ignorance which was open to be instructed. 
“Let it be known,” he once remarked in my 
hearing, “that our colleges are not aristocratle 
instituttons, but are available to the poor and lowly. 
If they are not so now, we must make thein £0. 
Everything we can do in that direction will be # 
Dlessing to the country.” 

He had the strongest sense of duty in this diree- 
tion, and the liveliest enjoyment of any succes 
there. He could not understand the atetude of 
any one who lacked this broad: public apirit. | 
shall never forget the indignant earnestness with 
which he sald to a friend who was returning to the 
House of Representatives toward the close of an 
apparently fruitless session, “Tell them it is thelr 
duty to do something to elevate the character of 
the nation!” 

He had no patience with partisan struggles ad 
self-seeking. 

During the latter years of his life Agaselz, 4 has 
been said, took no regular part in university work, 
yet the idéa that the great museum he was building 
up was primarily a school was uppermost in bls 
mind. He would often stop a few moments by the 
side of some young assistant, and give him sugge 
tions or new light as to the matter in hand, or ® 
little examination as to his progress in knowledge 
as well as work. 

This educational purpose took a definite shape, 
and Agassiz resumed the character of teacher u 
the summer of 1873, when the Seaside School © 
Natural History was opened on Penikese Toland, 





Whether this was his own project, or # plan 
turned over to him by another scholar, 48 has been 
asserted, does not matter. Agassiz became the 
sponsor and forefront of the enterprise, and it Me 
to him that Penikese Island was given by ®t 
Anderson for that purpose. 

Agasalz threw into this all the enthus! 
ardent nature. He recognized that mos! 
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ers, and he appreciated the opportualty © 
manifolding his own Inetruction Greek 
country. 
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education. Ihave not told you what to expect, yet 
you have trusted me, and come to this strange 
place, and I feel grateful to you. Our object is to 
study nature. I hope to teach you to read for 
yourselves. The study will tax your patience, 
but you must continue and overcome.” 

The preparations were only half-complete. The 





Work-rooms and dormitories were like barracks, | 


and two of us preferred to take an old sail and 
build a tent out on the bluff. The aquariums and 
apparatus were deficient, but work began at once, 
8 if the school were a large ficld-party. All sat in 
One barn.like hall at little tables, and each studied 
What suited him or her best, while the half a dozen 
**professors” carried on their own pursuits, and 
Were not overwilling to be interrupted. Agassiz 
himself had a table in one corner, and dixsected 
fishes from morning till night. 

Penikese is little more than a heap of boulders 
ama gravel surrounded by sandy bottoms and 
beacites, and was about as poor a place to collect 
©xamples of marine life as could be found in all 
New England; it was small, several miles from the 
mainland, had no trees or bushes, and hence was 
almost bare of land life and plants. 

The master was content, however, congoling us 
for our lack of comforts by re- 
lating how he had slept upon the 
ice for seventy-two consecutive 
nights when he was studying the 
#laciers of the Alps, and by say- 
ing that our means of study were 
as good as Linnzus enjoyed. 
There was plenty of material, in 
his opinion. 

Minute and thorough study of 
one thing at a time was his prin- 
ciple. “Nothing ts so well known 
in natural history that more may 
not be learned about it," was one 
of the professor’s aphorisms; 
and another was: “You must con- 
sider things unknown to you as 
utterly unknown to sclence.” 

.Agan example he cited the case 
of an old student of his te whom 
he gave a piece of coral, and told 
him he might have a fortnight to 
find out all he could about it. 

“He looked at it and looked at 
nd when almost In despair he 
came tome. Tasked him why he 
did not break it. That was the 
beginning, and before the fort. 
night was over he had got on the 
right track.” Ile warned us that 
when he put into our hands that 
which taxed our patience, he «id 
it purposely. 

I wyself profited by a similar 
lesson, Penikese was thronged 
with gulls and terns, whose eggs, 
in all stages of addle, were scat- 
tered in slight hollows all over 
the island. 

After some practice I learned 
how to remove a large part of the 
shell of an egg without breaking 
the rest or spilling the contents; 
and having one day prepared 
what I considered a beautiful 
specimen, showing an embryo 
chick lying uyon the surface of 
the yolk within a network of 
blood-vesselx, I attempted to 
show it to the professor just 
before his morning lecture. 

He was occupied atthe moment, 
and I therefore laid my specimen on the table and 
went to my seat. Ax soon as he rose to speak this 
specimen caught his eye, and after asking who had 
prepared it, he made it the subject of a short talk 
about the development of the bird’s egg, and as 
usual, drew a wide and interesting scientific moral, 
all of which naturally pleased me, and perhaps 
puffed me up somewhat. 

About an hour later Professor Agassiz sent for 
me, and I found him walking alone upon the wharf, 
very severe and frowning. I shivered with dread. 
What bad happened? How had I offended? Why 
this solemn formality? 








































“Mr. Ing ” the professor began, gravely 
5 ion of an egg this morning was 
oh yes, very pretty, but it was quite 


an object of scientific study. It 
than that—it w Now I wish 
You to find out why t nd then tell me. 
You must do this qu f. Do not ask 
anybody. Good morning, 
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study of nature. always right, though we 
may mist 
Th assiz’s theory and practice of teach 
ing—not books but thi The only books he 
would tolerate monographs by alists 
who had devoted suflicient time and intelligence to 
their theme to warrant our trusting them. Even 
then the study of the ¢hing ought to come before 
the study of the book 
“T will make the nature around you the text 
book,” he declared. “I will make you the investi- 
gator,” and he insisted that his hearers do the same 
for their pupils. 
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“All knowledge is individual,” he remarked 
another day. “It must be your own and not that of 
anybody else. Your having a firm memory will 
hot suflice; you must assimilate as you digest food 








We must find out facts for ourse 
teach we must teach our 
themselves 


ves, and when we 
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It is the bane of our schools to con 
found men with know! ' 
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exercised in zoilc 
This is teaching of the highest order, and if it 
Was not altogether appreciated then, it was noted 
down and remembered and has borne fruit, for 
some of the students who listened to those wise and 
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helpful talks have since become leaders in the best 
| educational work in the United States, and con- 
| tributors to science of some of {ts most Important 


modern acquisitions. ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
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MEMORY. 


A consecrating hand time seems to lay 
Omallit gave. 

: Griefs fade, and tender lights of memory play 

Even o’er the grav 


Selected. — William W. Strong. 
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JIMMY CASWELL’S EXPEDIENT. 


The Result of a Hot Box on a Locomotive. —How a Train 
was Stopped. 


A group of delegates to the convention of the 
| Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers sat in the 
| rotunda at the Palmer House in Chicago, telling 
| stories. 

Among them was a grizzled, oldish man from the 
Old Colony, who had a curious red sear bending 
around from his forehead across Nis right temple 








“Did | hit you” 


and down upon his right cheek, with almost as 
regular a curve as if it had been marked there with 
a compass. The redness of its color indicated that 
‘the mark had been inflicted not very long ago. 
| The man who wore the scar had taken no part in 
| the conversation. Presently one of the Western 
| delegates sald to him: 
“Come, Brother Hawkins, you ought to have a 
story to tell. How did you get that scar, now?” 
The Old Colony man colored a little and looked 
uneasy. | 
“You fellows can tell storie: he said, “and I 
can’t. But I will say this—I wa thankful 
for a hard blow in the face but once, and that was 























ney 

















when I got this scar 

Then he subsided into silence, apparently sup 
posing that there was nothing more to say. Of 
course the engineers about him raised a loud 
demand for the rest of the story, which seemed to 





surprise the Old Colony man. 
he went on, a little awkwardly. 

“I haint had the scar more’n about a 
said. “I was running the three-thirty 
out of Boston on the Cape Cod divi 
now when I’m at home. We had passed Wareham 
blustering, blowing, November after- 
noon; it was half-past five by that time, and as the 
sky was thick with clouds, it was just as dark as 


Under this pressure 








on, as I am 








one rainy 














tween Wareham and Buzzard’s y there’s 





a stretch of woodsy, scrubby country where the 
track is pretty tolerably crooked, crossing and | 
dodging the salt-water inlets. You can’t see far 





ahead 





any time. 
“But if I'm going to tell you this story anywhere 

near right, I’ve got to get you out of my cab and | 
| onto the Flying Dude; and that’s a great privilege, 

I can tell you, for they say it takes a patent of 

nobility to make you eligible to ride on that fast 

express. It's a swell affair, that runs down on the 

east shore of Buzzard’s Bay 






















“By the hour I mentioned the Dude should have 
been at Wood’s Holl, her run made; but she had 
stopped at Middleboro on account of a hot box, 
and was way behind time. She had gone on, and 
was flying along through the woods between 
Wareham and Onset, not more than fifteen minutes 





ahead of our tim 
smoke again, hotter than fire 

“There was nothing for them to do but haul up 
and cool her off. But knew that we were 
coming right behind. The Dude had just made a 
curve where the track follows the bend of the bay, 
and it was a bad pl I shouldn't haye seen the 
Dude's rear lights around that curve until we were | 
right on her. Of course they sent a man back with | 


when that same box began to 





they 
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COMPANION 


a lantern to signal us. The man they took for the 
duty was a young brakeman, not over nineteen, by 
the name of Jimmy Caswell. He hadn’t been work- 
ing for the road more than two years, but he came 
of a very good family of folks down to Falmouth, 
and was a mighty bright, gentlemanly sort of a 
youngster—just the kind that the swells who travel 
down to the bay like to have on the Flying Dude. 

“He'd been put forward a good deal for a fellow 
of nineteen, and it was somewhat the result of 
favor, I dare say, that he was on that train; but 
they all had a great deal of confidence in him. Pll 
leave it to you to say whether the confidence was 
justified. 

“Well, Jimmy set out in the dark and rain and 
wind with his red lantern back along the track. 
He had to go quite a piece, for there’s a second 
curve along back a little ways on that crooked line 
there, and after that a long, clear stretch, and he 
wanted to get around the second curve and warn 
us there. 

“He was making pretty well along toward the 
second curve, running his head against the storm, 
and was just where he was out of sight of both 
trains,—the Dude standing still and we a-coming,— 
with woods along the inner side of the curve, 
so that nothing whatever could be 
seen of him or his lantern at that 
point from either train. Then 
suddenly he heard my train roll- 
Ing up in the distance. 

“He started to run, Jimmy did, 
to get around the second turn in 
season to signal me there. It 
seems that he knew he had plenty 
of time to make the bend, as 
he owned up afterward, but he 
wanted to be mighty sure. 

“Just as he started up, what 
do you suppose happened? A 
stronger gust of wind than any 
ofthe rest come whistling through 
the scrub, and that and the motion 
of Jiminy’s start to run blew out 
hig lantern. Then my train com- 
ing along roured louder yet, for 
the wind was coming to him from 
my way. 

“Jimmy wasn’t at all scared. 
He knew he had time to strike a 
light He put his fingers in his 
upper vest pocket after matches. 
No matches there. That made 
him feel kind of queer. Then he 
put his fingers in his other upper 
vest pocket. None there, either. 

“Then he relt in the lower vest 
pockets; in the inside ones—in 
every blessed pocket that he had 
in his clothes. There wasn’t a 
match on him. 





nearer and nearer. It was com- 
ing around the second bend. 
Then, he owned up, Jimmy was a 
good deal scared. 

“He jumped right down the 
middle of the track in the dark 
toward my train, not knowing 
what he was going to do, but feel- 
ing that somehow or other he was 
going to stop the train before it 
went on and crashed {nto the ex- 
press. As he run, my headlight 
loomed out on him through the 
mist coming up around the bend. 

“He yelled Tixe & madman, but 
his voice might as well have been 
the squenk of a mouse. Not a sound could be 
heard through the racket that the storm and the 
locomotive made together, as you all would know 
very well. 

“As for me, I never heard nor saw a thing on the 


track before me, though Jimmy stood straight in; 
| the middle of it all the while, waving the lantern | 


with no light in it, and hollering till he was black 
in the face. 
shining about a dozen fect into a kind of a thick 
pudding of rain and mist. 

immy told me that he stopped all at once, when 
it seemed that my hes 
from him. Probably it more than that. 
occurred to him that he hadn’t time to be s dd 
He must take time to think. So he thought; and 
the lives of two hundred people depended on his 
thinki 1 advantage. 

“He wondered if it would be best to throw him- 
self down on the track and let the train go over 
him. He was willing to do it, if it would do any 
But he thought that ances were ten to 
one that his body would throw the train off the 
track, whereas there was at least a small chance 
that if my train went on I might bring it to a stop 
in time to 
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It 








good. 











some 





; ve a bad smash-up. 

‘Anyhow, he resolved not to throw himself 
down, but to do the thing he did do. He stepped 
*off the track—and by this time I saw him dimly by 
the light from the he: 
distance coolly, he thr 
might straight 
cab! 


dlight—and measuring his 
w his lantern with all his 
through the side window of the 














“As luck would have it, the lantern got free of 
the broken glass before it struck me nd the 
bottom of it hit me fair and square in the side of 
the head, here, just where you see the mark For 





an instant it stunned me, but by the time I had got 
back my senses T found that I ed the 
and put on the air-brake, and the train was 





had reve: 





“It was just second nature to any engineer—and 
Jimmy Caswell knew well it would be—to know 
that any human being wouldn’t do a thing like that 
unless there was good cause for the engine to stop. 
My fireman would haye stopped the train if T hadn't, 
when he 








but he says that 
sh of the lantern 
uw me jump for the 


come in 





he hadn’t more than heard the er 
through the window before he 
throttle and the air brake. 
“After the train had come to a stop, and T, with 
out knowing what had really happened, was wiping 
the blood off my face and thinking that somebody 
had tried to kill me and wreck the train, that boy 
came running up alongside the cab, panting, clean 
out of breath, and climbed up, all wet, into the cab. 











“He heard my train roaring | 


My headlight seemed to me to be! 


Hight was not fifty feet away | 
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‘My gracious!’ he managed to get out, pretty soon, 
‘did I hit you?’ 

“‘Somebody hit me,’ says I; ‘I don’t know who 
"twas nor what ’twas.’ 

.“ ‘I threw my lantern at you,’ says he, as cool as 
a frog. 

“'You didf says IT; ‘well, what did you do that 
for?” 

“«To keep you from running into the Dude,’ says 
he. 

“By this time he was up in the cab, and he and 
the fireman were sopping my face with water. 
And then my head was swimming around again, 
and I didn’t know any too well what was going on. 

“But by the time the conductor and train-hands 
and about two-thirds of the passengers had come 
swarming around, I was able to order 'em back, and 
we pulled up and overhauled the express, slowly. 

«Jimmy, he was full of apologies to me. ‘My 
goodness,’ says he, ‘I hoped I shouldn’t hit you, but 
T was bound to stop you anyway.’ 

““That’s so,’ says I. ‘Don’t talk about it any 
more. I might have passed you and never seen 
you, or if I had noticed you waving your arm by 
the side of the track I should have taken you for 
some fool of a tramp, and like as not paid no 
attention to you, and gone on at full speed around 
that next bend. But,’ says IJ, ‘you’d better go on to 
your own train now.’ 

““Y wish some of you fellows would lend me a 
lantern,’ says he. 

“T looked at his lantern, and saw that the glass 
had smashed when it went to the cab floor after 
hitting me. 

«What's the matter?’ says I. ‘Haven't you got 
any more lanterns on your train?’ 

“Pd rather go back with one,’ says he. 

“That made me laugh. He wasn’t going to let on 
but what he'd stopped my train in the regular way. 
And I don’t believe he did. There was no occasion 
to report it to anybody. That boy wasn’t after any 
heru’s honors, or any of that kind of business. 

“But of course it came out, because, though I 
didn’t ask for any leave, 1 had to go around for 
| quite a spell with my face all plastered up. 

“Doctor down to Yarmouth fixed me up all right. 
Jimmy offered to pay the bill, but bless you, I'd 
never let him do that, even !f the doctor had 
charged me a cent, which he didn’t. 

“I was mighty glad to get out of that scrape with 
a scar on my face, and I reckon it won’t amount to 
much after it’s bleached out. 

“How is Jimmy getting on? Oh, first-rate, I 
guess. If they ever thought of reprimanding him 
for not making sure that he had matches with 
him, when he started out to signal that train, I 
guess they reflected that he'd shown qualities that 
redeemed that fault, and that the chances were 
that he’d make a first-rate railroad man. 

“He’s still braking on the Flying Dude. But it 
won't take many years to see him a conductor—you 
can depend on that.” Epson KEMP. 
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MIDSHIPMAN PRINCE GEORGE OF 
WALES. 


Prince George of Wales, now the Duke of York, 
; and a direct heir to the British crown, was no 
' stranger to the sea when, as a midshipman, he 
joined our ship, the Canada, in the spring of 1883. 
He had already taken a trip with the “Flying 
Squadron” around the world. 

H. M. 8. Canada was, at that time, a new steel 
war-ship. On going in commission at Portsmouth, 
| where she was constructed, she was ordered to 
| make a trial wip across the Atlantic by way of 
i Gibraltar and the Madeiras, keeping well south; 
| then to cruige along the eastern coast of North 
| America, and finally to join the West Indian 
Squadron. 
| I was then attached to the marine barracks at 
Portsmouth, or, more properly speaking, Gosport. 
and had scarcely had time to recover from a wound 
| received during the Egyptian campaign at Tcl-el- 
Kebir, before I was ordered to join the Canada. 

The news that Prince George was assigned to 
our ship was to me, at lenst, of no great importance, 
for royalty had ceased to be a wonder to me. [had 
seen the prince’s uncle, the Duke of Connaught, on 
several. occasions the previous summer, while the 
British forces were camped before the enemy at 
Kassassin. 

I had met him, too, on the eventful morning 
Septembe 
scene of ba 
we 
Ww 




















f 
Sth, making the best of his way to the 
ttle, as the reports of the enemy’s shells 
2 dying in my und I, like many others, 
s left behind to nurse an ugly wound. 

The usual time having been spent in rigging, 
scrubbing and painting, mounting guns, stowing 
torpedoes and ammunition and taking in store 
we moved out to Spithead, where we were to take 
on board Prince George, and then proceed to sea. 

His father,,the Prince of Wales, was to accom. 
pany the boy on board and inspect the ship. Th 
was_an event of great importance to all on board. 
The officers, from the paymaster’s assistant to Mr, 
Donoghue, the commander, were drawn up, in fall 
dress, on the port side of the quarter-deck to receive 
the coveted grasp of the prince’s hand, while the 
marines in dress _ ie occupied the starboard 
side for inspection. 

When the royal yacht appeared in sight the blue. 
jackets, who hung to the rigging waiting for the 
word, were ordered to man yards and the crews at 
the guns to fire the royal salute. 

Every eye was now fastened on the port ga 
way, for the royal yacht had already hove to, 
the captain, a pious old sea-dog who looked f 
fully warlike in his full uniform just then 
already stepped over the gangway 
royal party on board. 

Pr ntly the corpulent form and the round, full 
face and beard of his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, just the picture of his pictur nd in the 
full uniform of an admiral, stepped on I He 
was followed by a sallow-looking, knock-kneed boy 
of slim stature in the dress of a midshipman. In 
the rear was Prince George’s tutor, a tall, dignifled. 
looking gentleman of about fifty years, in plain 
dress, and wearing the conventional side whiskers. 

While the Prince of Wales busied himself with 
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| thfofticers, amiling sweetly op each as he grasped 
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his hand vigorously, the men on the opposite side | during the smoking hour, the lad would often hie | were worthy and honorable men, and that either 
of the deck whispered and wondered where Prince | himself amidships among the officers, draw forth | of them might be unhesitatingly supported. 


George was. Few identified him with the ordinary- | 


looking boy who was following the Prince of‘ make industrious use of the opportunity to make | public epirit which can be adopted to good advan- 


Wales. Surely Prince George was a gallant and 


noble-looking youth with golden locks and a his popularity with the bluejackets around the | been formed or is forming. Furthermore, good 
| forecastle. 


radiant countenance! 
“There he is, after his father,” was an old | 


THE YOUTHS 


a big wooden pipe and a pouch of tobacco, and 


This crowned 





fog and bombard the “spit k 


In fact, he was a plain, unassuming lad, who 





Introducing Prince George. 


marine’s whispered answer to the query of an 
anxious youth. 

“Ge' ‘ut wi’ ye! ‘That wee knock-kneed laddie 
Prince George! What de ye take me for?” a 
doubting Scotchman would say. 

“Yes, that knock-kneed ‘middy’ there is Prince 
George. I have been on board with him before. § 
Can’t you see how he resembles his grandmother, | 
the queen? He is a right good lad, too,” muttered | 
another. 

It is needless to say that many were disappointed 
with the appearance of the boy. He certainly 
did resemble the queen, but otherwise did not 
fulfil the expectation of anybody silly enough 
to imagine that royal people must of course be of 
grand figure or looks. | 

After finishing with the officers, the Prince of ; 
Wales turned and inspected the marines. He 
presented a fine, manly appearance which made a | 
very good impression upon the men, and his 
remarks were sensible and very often keen. 

On observing that several of us wore the medal | 
for the Egyptian campaign and also the ribbon | 
for the star, which was to be the gift of the 
khedive to the British soldiers and sailors who 
suppressed Arabi’s rebellion, the prince inquired 
rather abruptly of the captain why we were not 
wearing the star itself. On the captain’s answer- | 
ing that the stars were not yet ready for issue the 
prince gave orders that we be supplied with them 
as soon as they were ready. 

He then passed on and inspected the petty 
officers and men who were not on the yards, and | 
alsothe guns. After that he went with the captain 
to the lower deck, where he inspected the messes , 
and the future quarters of his son Prince George 
—the boy’s home for a year or more. 





Having made a pretty thorough inspection of | political parties are to contend for the control of ; Griginally assigned. There are now contracts for 
the ship, satisfying himself that everything was | city government, in order to secure and maintain | ordnance material actually being filled which 


safe and sound, the father took his departure, 
leaving the boy in the care of his tutor. We soon 
weighed anchor, to the tune of the ship’s fiddler, | 
and proceeded to Gibraltar, where even the tutor 
took his departure. 
tender mercies of rude and weather-beaten sailors | 
to whom, however, he was no stranger and with , 
whom he became very popular before he was long | 
on board. | 

Here royal salutes were fired and answered | 
again; the ship had to dress, sailors had to man} 
yards, and marines had to parade. . | 
Whatever of pleasing novelty there is at first in | 
being shipmates with a prince of the blood soon | 
takes its departure before the ship is many weeks | 
at sea. The discipline on board is generally ! 
stricter than on other ships, and the endless | 
parading and answering royal salutes seem super- | 
flnous when you rub up against the object of all 
the fuss every day, and have long learned to look 
upon him as an ordinary mortal. | 

Whatever Prince George may know about | 
s‘amanship to-day is entirely due to the strict 
discipline he himself had to undergo on board 
ship, despite the salutes paid to his rank at 
Gibraltar, Madeira, St. Johns, Halifax, Quebec, 
Montreal and other ports. He was allowed no 
more privilege than any other cadet on board, 
with the exception of a small study allowed him 
in addition to his sleeping apartment. Occasion- 
ally he was permitted to keep his bunk on blustery 
mornings on account of his really delicate health, 
while other distinguished little sons of England 
were obliged to run to and fro, doing duty on 
deck in the early morning till they were black 
and blue from the cold. 

He was not even allowed to dine with the 
officers in the ward-room, an honor to be attained 
only by rank as an officer, but had to confine 
himself to the gun-room like any other midship- 
man. 

The boy himself assumed no airs of distinction. 
During gail or gun drill, or during general quar- 
ters, he performed his duty like a little man. He 
was not afraid to pull on a rope, or to perform 
any other duty of the kind that required manual 
labor. If the old captain was engaged in his cabin 


performed his duty without any ostentation, and 
who seemed likely to become a popular and 
perhaps an able commander by and by. Every- 
body wished him well. 

If close contact and daily intercourse with the 
men had robbed him of the glitter of royalty, the 
charm of his own good qualities increased the 
more as we got closer to him. 

There was much about him to be loved. 
Whether the man has since fulfilled the promise | 
of the sailor-boy remains for others to say, but 
he is certainly a popular prince with the English | 
people. ALEXANDER QUIRK. 
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COBWEBS. 


A net to catch the earliest gleam | 
Of westward swimming light; 
On hummock of the latest dream 
That left the shores of night. 


Original. Jony B. Tass. 
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HOW IT WAS DONE. 


Since the election in New York City there have , 
been numerous requests from other cities for a 
full explanation of the method by which the 
revolution was accomplished. The inquirers 
desired particularly information in regard to 
non-partisan organizations which contributed so 
greatly to the overthrow of the corrupt municipal 
ring. 

Evidently good citizens every where were watch- 
ing the contest closely, and were persuaded that 
these auxiliary associations had great influence in 
developing and sustaining public sentiment. 

The lesson of the city election in New York, at 
any rate one of the lessons, is that, whether or not 





desirable results there must be influences at work 
which are wholly outside of partisan control. It \ 
is to be hoped that as a result of this lesson there 
may be organized in many of the great cities 


‘Then the boy was left to the associations modelled after those which did such | embodying the latest developments of science. 


important work in New York. 

It has long been known that it is impossible to 
secure businesslike and honest administration in 
city affairs unless good men of all parties unite | 
to secure it. Three or four years ago a social 
organization was formed to bring about a union 
of such citizens. Committees were appointed to | 
suggest changes in city administration, to bring | 
prosecutions for misconduct in office, and to study 
the record of candidates for office. ' 

This influence, while it was good, was not suffi- | 
cient. Thereupon subordinate clubs, having the 
same purpose, were formed in every district in the 
cit: Good citizens and especially young men 
were invited to membership. Those only were 
eligible who wonld lay aside their party politics ' 
in all matters concerning municipal government. 
It was not desired that the number of members 
should be large. There was fear that too great 
numbers might lead to personal ambitions, and 
be otherwise demoralizing. 

The membership of all the clubs was less than 
ten thousand, but every man was an unselfish | 
worker. The records of candidates were examined, 
and men were approved or condemmed by the | 
result of the investigation. 

‘The registration and all the machinery of voting 
was under the eves of the associations, and upon 
election day they sent out hundreds of courage- 
ous and energetic young men to watch the polls. 
The result of their work was that for the first 
time there was no disorder, no false voting or 
false counting. : 

Moreover the organization sent missionaries, not 
into the public halls, but into-the private houses, 
where a vast majority of the voters of New York 
were personally questioned. Men were not solic- 
ited to vote for or against this or that candidate 
because he was a Republican or because he was a 
Democrat, but because he was an honest or an 
unworthy man. In some cases the voters were 
told that both the candidates for a local office 














COMPANION. 


That is a method of arousing and maintaining 
tage in any city or large town where a “ring’’ has 


government clubs give young men a fine oppor- 
tunity to do honorable political work, and to 
become familiar with the machinery by which 
governments are established and maintained. 
They are likely to become an important agency 
in bringing about municipal reform, which divides 
with the restriction of immigration the highest 
importance among American political problems. 

Heretofore citizens, after they have voted, have 
had no opportunity to protest against evil things 
or to exert influence for good. ‘The establishment 
of non-partisan citizens’ associations will furnish 
the lacking opportunity ; fur it is by organization 
that public opinion is concentrated and made 
potent. So long as the associations are really 
non-partisan, but are vigilant, watching the 
adininistration of a city government as a banker 
watches his own treasure, their influence must be 
powerful for good. 


—_—+#-+ 





BLOW, WIND, BLOW! 


ig high; 
Blow, wind, blow! 
Sweep the stars froin the sky, 

And fill the afr with snow. 
Blow, wind, blow! 

Blow with might and main; 
Drive away the dreary snow, 

And bring the stars again. 

JOREPH B. GILDER. 


The moon is ridin, 
bi 


Original. 
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DEFENDING THE COAST. 


Any unmilitary person who might enter the 
harbor below one of our great coast cities would 
probably be impressed by the formidable appear- 
ance of the massive forts he would pass in 
reaching the dock. He would no doubt be 
astonished to learn that all the costly work which 
he could see was obsolete and worthless, besides 
being in the wrong place. 





It was all good work for its time; but since the | 


Civil War the science of warfare, both on sea and 
on land, has undergone a revolution. For many 
years our government made almost no effort to 
keep up with the times. When at last the danger 
resulting from a total lack of modern means of 
defence was recognized, our fortification system 
had to be created anew, like the navy. 

In 1885 Congress passed an act authorizing the 


‘The scheme contemplated fortifications at twenty- 
eight of the different ports, requiring in all nearly 
seyen hundred modern breech-loading steel guns, 
and more than eight hundred mortars. 

It was estimated that thirteen vears of actual 
work would be required to carry out this scheine. 

The first appropriation, of about a million and 
a quarter dollars, under this plan was made by 
act of Congress Angust 18, 1890. The construc- 
tion of fortifications was then resumed, after a 
total interruption of fifteen years. Amounts have 
been appropriated from year to year to carry on 
the work; and if it is continued at its present rate, 
the work will all be done within the thirteen years 


have until the end of the year 1903 for their 
completion. 

The old muzzle-loading guns are to be sup- 
planted by steel, breech-loading, “built-up” guns, 


Moreover, the batteries which carry these guns 
are to be scattered over a much wider extent of 
territory than formerly; they must be hidden, 
and the guns operated by lifts or on disappearing 
carriages of prodigious strength and elaborate 
and costly mechanism. 

The fortifications in which they are placed must 
be of massive concrete or masonry, heavily faced 
with earth or sand. Accompanying all this there 
must be mining casemates, submnarine mines, 
central and subsidiary magazines, hydraulic and 
electrical engines, telegraphic communication, 
and many other appliances of modern science. 

Fortifications embodying these features have 
been partially constructed or provided for at the 
harbors of Portland, Maine, Boston, Narragansett 
Bay, New York, Baltimore, Washington, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Charleston, Savannah, Pensacola, 
New Orleans and San Francisco. 

One of the greatest works is the construction of 
a battery at Sandy Hook, mounting two rifled 
guns which throw a shot weighing a thousand 
pounds, capable of piercing thirteen inches of 
steel armor twelve miles away. There are lifts 
which will instantly remove the guns from an 
enemy’s fire. All this has cost about six hundred 
thousand dollars. 

At Boston similar batteries have been built. 
The batteries are practically out of sight; they 
sweep the whole space about the mouth of the 
harbor. It is the belief of ordnance engineers 
that no fleet can carry guns heavy enough, or 
approach near enongh, to silence these hidden or 
disappearing guns. 

The present plan provides for an armament 
at Boston of twelve twelve-inch guns on lifts, 
fifteen ten-inch and five eight-inch guns on disap- 
pearing carriages, one hundred and twenty-eight 
twelve-inch mortars, and submarine mines to be 
operated from four mining casemates. 

The plans for New York call for nineteen 
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eight-inch guns, one hundred and seventy-six 
mortars, and five mining casemates. 

These figures are given to show the scale upon 
which our great ports are to be defended. Thy 
work, which is already in a considerable state of 
forwardness, makes much less impression on the 
eye than the old obsolete forts. It is proceeding 
almost unnoticed; but when it is done, our great 
cities will be impregnable against attack from the 


water. 
—_—__-o-—__<__ 


SURVIVAL OF JOKES. 


Some of the commonest phrases in politics have 
originated in local jokes which have been canght 
up by newspapers and kept current. An election 
never passes without the triumphant appearance 
of the crowing rooste: It marks the survival and 
nationalization of what was at the start a cross. 
roads jest. 

There was once an ardent politician in Indiana 
named Chapman who had local repute for extraor. 
dinary ability in imitating the crowing of acock. He 
was a follower of Jackson, and celebrated the 
victories of his party by serenading his neighbors 
and crowing lustily after election. 

When the hard.cider campaign of 1840 ended he 
was silent, and his political foes turned the laugh 
against him. They teased him by asking why he 
did not crow, and what had become of his rooster. 

Some one sent a letter to an Indiana newspaper 
about Chapman's rooster, and the joke made the 
rounds of the press. Within twelve months the 
crowing rooster was on his perch in many a news. 
paper as the emblem of victory in election tine, 
and there he has remained. 

A similar example is the perpetuation in the 
word gerrymander of the reputation of a Massa. 
chusetts governor for political legerdemain. When 
the state was grotesquely redistricted for partisan 
advantage, a political opponent remarked of one 
district. which stretched along the coast frum 
Boston to New Hampshire, that it was shaped like 
a salamander. 

“I call ita gerrymander,” said a bystander. 

The idea was caught up, a Boston newspaper 
printed a cut labelled “gerry mander,” and the new 
word was born. 

But the most remarkable instance of the longevity 
of a local American joke is the continued appear. 
ance of Uncle Sam, decade after decade, in cartwon, 
prose and verse. 

The original Uncle Sam was an inspector of 
government stores, detailed for duty at Troy 
during the War of 1812. His name was Samuel 
Wilson, and it was his business to receive and 
examine barrels of pork and cases of provistons 
designed for military and naval supplies. 

The contractors marked the goods intended for 
government use with the initials “U. 8." One day 
a raw hand, who was assisting the inspector, asked 











| beginning of an elaborate system of coast defence. | the meaning of the letters “U.S.” 


“Uncle Sam Wilson,” promptly replied the 
inspector, with a merry twinkle in his eyes. 

Everybody laughed. . The joke passed from 
mouth to mouth until it found its way into print, 
and then it travelled far and wide. Samuel Wilson 
dropped out of it, but Uncle Sam remained asa 
personification of the genius of American destiny. 

His portrait appeared in due time, tall and Jean, 
with long, ragged beard, whittling knife, starry, 
swallow-talled coat and flag-striped trousers; und 
so he has remained to this day. 

The corresponding conception of John Bull may 
be traced beyond Doctor Arbuthnot’s satire and 
Dean Swift's cynicism to an equally humble origin 
in a popular joke. 


—__+4-—____ 


“HAMLIN, THE BAKER.” 


Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, the first president of Robert 
College, Constantinople, was the first man to estab- 
lish a steam flour mill and bakery in Turkey. In 
spite of the opposition of the whole guild of bakers 
the enterprise was highly successful, for the reason 
that Mr. Hamlin sold good bread always above 
weight. 

During the Crimean War Lord Raglan established 
hig military hospital in the Selimleh barracks at 
Seutari, which had been built by the great Moltke. 
One day Mr. Hamlin was asked by an orderly to 
call upon Doctor Mapleton at the hospital. After 
some demur, he did go. Ashe entered, the doctor 
asked brusquely, without salutation: 

“Are you Hamlin, the baker?” 

“No, sir, Lam the Rey. Mr. Hamlin, an American 
misstonar: 

“That is just as about correct as anything 1 get 
In this country. I send for a baker, and I get & 
| missionary.” 

There happened to be two loaves of bread on the 
table and Mr. Hamlin said, “I presume it 1s bread 
you want, and you don’t care whether it comes from 
a heathen or a missionary.” 

“Exactly so,” answered the doctor. 

After some sparring between the American mis- 
sionary and the English officer, Mr. Hamlin agreed 
_ to furnish bread for hospital use, and taking uP the 
printed contract to do this, in order to sign it 
noticed that it sald, “To deliver bread every 
morning between the hours of elght and ten, or at 
such other hours as might be agreed upon.” Doctor 
Hamlin paused a moment and then said, “It will be 
necessary to insert in this contract the words 
‘except Sunday’ after the word ‘morning.’ The 
bread can be delivered Saturday evening, say a 
sunset.” 

“The laws of war do not regard Sunday,” replied 
the agent of the English government, curtly. “l 
cannot change a syllable in that form of contract. 

“Very well, sir; then I will not furnish the bread. 
1 have not sought the business.” 

To the hospital this refusal meant the los 
fresh food, to the missionary a loss of hundreds of 
dollars for the cause for which the good missionary 
had given his life. Nevertheless, he did not fitneh, 
so the other had to give way. 

“The chief purveyor,” said the doctor, after * 
| pause, “Is a good Scotch Christian, avd be wil 
| arrange with you for that.” So Mr. Hamlin fat- 
nished bread on his own conditions. 
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formed at Hyder Pasha, and again Mr. Hanilin was 
engaged to supply bread at the rate of twelve 
thousand pounds a day. 

The first delivery at the camp was dramatic. 
The soldiers were waiting impatiently to receive 
it. They seized the loaves ravenously and tasted 
them. Then the bread was hurled high in the air, 
And the joyful cry rang through the ranks: 

‘Hooray for good English bread! 

The provost of the camp was overbearing and 
rude, and some trouble was anticipated over the 
Aouble Saturday delivery. On the first Saturday 
t sunset, Mr. Hamlin, preceding the long line of 
rts, saluted the provost and said: 

«As it ig Saturday I deliver the supply of bread 
for Sunday; as at the hospital, so at the camp.” 

This was met with a volley of oaths, and the | 
order to take the bread back, and deliver it in the | 
morning. Mr. Hamlin, unheeding the order, left 
the bread and departed quietly. To the missionary’s | 
astonishment the yext Saturday morning the pro. | 
Yost wrote on his receipt, “Remember the double 
Saturday delivery.” 

This illustrates a fact that is noteworthy, that it 
is rarely the case where a man stands conscien. | 
tiously firm to right principles, that he will meet 
obstacles to prevent his carrying them out in any 
enterprise in which he may be engaged. 

















——_—__-++- 
“MY LORD” AND ‘ MISTER.” 


The late Count of Paris, who posed during the 
last years of his life as the heir to the throne of 
France,—a piece of totally disused furniture,—won 
his first laurels as a member of the military staff 
of General MeClellan during the Civil War in 
america. He and his brother, the Duc de Chartres, 
held commissions as captains, and were accompa- 
nied by their uncle, the Prince de Joinville. 

«At that epoch tn his life, the young prince, Loui 
Philippe, Count of Parts, was a man of democratic 
leanings, as an incident related since his death by 
General Cluseret will indicate. 

Cluseret, who afterward became the notorious 
leader of the Paris Commune, was an honored 
otticer of the Union army. At first he held a 
commission as colonel on General McClellan’s staff, 
and was consequently the superior oficer of the 
Count of Paris. Cluseret was a man of radical 
ideas, and though circumstances brought him much ! 
in company with the young princes, he never 
called them *monscigneur,” or “my lord,” as fs th 
custom with the French, but plain “monsieur,” or 
“mister.” 

This proved offensive to the young Due de 
Chartres, who one day, at Washington, as the 
Frenchmen were promenading in the White House 
grounds, took up the cudgels in what he regarded 
as his brother's defence. 

“Colonel Cluseret,” he 
call my brother ‘my lord? 

“Well, for one reasxon, 
“because he isn’t my lord!” 

“But you call him ‘monsieur;’ and you know | 
that really ‘monsteur’ and ‘monseigneur’ are the | 
same word.” | 

“Oh, very well then,” said Cluseret. “Perhaps 
you will call me ‘monseigneur?’ It won’t offend 
me atall, and since they’re the same, } will call 
you ‘monsieur!” 

The Count of Paris, who heard the remark, burst 
into hearty laughter. The Prince de Joinville, 
who was deaf, saw him laughing, and demanded 
to know what he was laughing at. The Count of 
Paris repeated with evident apprectation Clus 
remark, and De Joinville laughed in his tu 
the Due de Chartres remained silent, with an 
expression on his face that indicated anything but 
amusement. 




















ked, “why do you not 








answered Cluseret, 
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ONE LAW FOR ALL. 


In Washington lately two colored men received | 
severe sentences—doubtless with entire justice—4 
for playing on the street a small gambling game | 
called “craps,” to which the colored people of the | 
capital are sald to be greatly addicted. 

There is a law against such gaming, and all who 
break the law deserve punishment. But there are 
much greater and worse gamblers than these who 
go unpunished from year to year. 

In many large and fashionable club-houses of 
our cities gaming for large stakes goes on with 















































impunity from night to night. It ruins many 
people, and benefits none except a few men of bad 
principles who may fairly be called sharpers. 

The gambling of racing and other sports is prac 
tically unchecked, and is in the highest degree 
demoralizing. It infects all ranks of life. The 
same journals which record, in a manner indicating 
their reprehension of such wickedness, the arrest 
of negroes for playing “craps” on the street and of 
Chinese laundrymen for playing “fan tan” in their 
shops, publish with great prominence the betting 
lists of he , and continually stimulate with | 
attractive articles participation in this kind of 
gamb! 

The statement, often repeated, that the “betting 
news” must be published “because the people want 
itand are bound to have no justification 
On the same plea any form of gambling, no matter 
how could be tolerated and excused 

Let us have as much honesty and consistency 
possible in the enforcement of the laws against 

ning 
so 
IMPOSSIBLE. 

Many years ago Noah Webster, the famous lex 
cographer, passed through eastern New York on 
horseback, to visit a ver who lived in Madison 
County. When he reached the town in which hi 
brother lived he met b with books under 

m on his way to sche 

“My son,” said the learned man, jo you know 





. Webster 


r,” replied the boy. 





“Be 





said the t witha 





» you aint ther of h 


quired the boy 
“Ye 
“We 


was the reply 


, it can’t be 





no way, anyhow, that 














the man that wrote the spellin’-bouk, can it?” 
persisted the boy. 

“Yes, I’m the man.” 

“Oh, come now!” rejoined the boy, while amaze- 





ment and incredulity struggled for the mastery on | 





his sharp-featured face. “That's a fish story 
The old gentleman often recurred to this little 

encounter by the roadside as one of the most 

amusing reminiscences of a long horseback ride. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in December, with $1.75, a 
year’s subscription price, we will send “The 
Companion” from the date the name is re- 
ceived until January 1, 1895, and for a full 
year from that date. 





Christmas Double Nimber. 


This beautiful holiday issue of “ The Com- 
panion” will reach our subscribers next week. 
It is full of 

’ Charming Christmas Stories, 


Poetry, and other matter appropriate to the 
season, fully illustrated. 








A CHARACTER. 


A queer old fellow, spoken of in the “Life and 
Reminiscences” of Sir George J. Elvey, was belfry- 
keeper at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, when Sir 





Balsan 
1 





George was organtst there. The duties of this post 
included blowing the organ and digging the graves, | 
and in both of these occupations Roach wi 
decidedly unconventional. ‘The organist congrat. 
ulated him, one day, on his appointment, and 
Roach took him familiarly by the arm. | 


“Til tell you what, young sir,” sald she, “when. 
ever you wants wit 

















enough for every one to hear: 

“Done, sir?” At which unseemly conduct, the 
shocked organist fled from the loft. 

On one oceasion, he was digging a grave for a | 
antl ary knight, and one of the old knights said to 
him: \ 

“You are getting very full here, Roach!"" | 
mean to have'a whole row of you along here,” , 
said Roach, calmly. 

But the most ‘eccentric deed connected with 
Roach dates from the death of King William LV. 
The belfry-keeper had received a hint that the 
king was hear his end, and consequently waited 
about until he received news that all was over. 
Then he repaired to the deanery in haste, and 
roused the inmates by ringing the bell at the cloister | 
entrance, with all his might and main. It was | 
useless for the butler to ask him, “What do you | 
want here at this time of night?” 

His business was with the dean, and no one else. 
‘That distinguished person, roused from his slum. 
bers, called from the top of the stairs: 

“What is the matter, Roach 2” 

“Billy be de Be | to ring the bell?” 

“What Billy?” 

“The king, to be sure !?* 

The dean gave him permission, and “Billy’s” 
knell was sounded. 







































LITERARY SINCERITY. 

The poet Bryant had keen vision and a loving 
reverence for what he saw about him. He was, in 
his art, a true American; not because other lands 
were not also rich and beautiful, but because he | 
preferred to describe the blossoms growing at his | 
own door. In a letter to his brother, written fn | 
Inge, he says: 


“TL saw some lines by you to the skylark Did | 
you ever see such a bird? Let me cotinsel you to 
draw your tmages, in describing nature, from what 
you observe around you, unless you are professedly 

mposing a description of some foreign countr 
when, of course, you will learn what you can from 
books. The skylark ts an English ‘bird, and an 
American who’ has neyer visited Europe has no 
right to be in raptures with it.”” 

e had true reverence for the past, and what is 
to be learned from it; for the accepted traditions 
of literature he had the veneration of all scholars. | 
Yet he would not have permittent himself to harp | 
away upon themes fresh in other lands and times, | 
but quite foreign to his own thought and feeling. 

To be sincere—that was the best thing; better 
even than resembling some man whose faire was 
writin cenduring brass.”” 















































| 
GUILTY OF INDELICACY. | 
The Paris concierge, the janitor of apart 

houses, has always been a privileged character, 
but he has acquired new importance by a recent 
decision of a court. A concierge had permitted 
herself the liberty of openi ularly the letters 

of a young lady—one of the tenants of the house 
Discovering the fact, the justly indignant young 
lady brought suit against the conc The case 
was tried in court, and was deci: ainst the 
your dy. It was held that the responsibility 
of the staté ended with the delivery of mail to some 
person who was authorized to receive it, and that 








the concierge Ww 











But the court censured the concierge for being 
an indelicatesse !"" There was no redress 

rer of the letters beyond th 

the censured concier 


suit in her turn—against the 
lad s, however, was too much for any court 
the’case was dismissed without a hearing 
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He had “the form and face of an Apollo, with t 
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“You would repent your bargain,” said the poet, 
morosely | 
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rapidly. Try it. There's more fun to be had with 
the Blower. It's the best Christmas present for 
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CARISSIME TAURORUM. 


1 

O Cousin John across the pond, 

Of ample waist and ringlets blond, 

Our youth of thee have grown so fond 
They scorn the land that bore ‘em. 

Behold them, in adoring rows, 

With canes reversed, and baggy clothes, 

While lisping adulation flows— 
“Carissime taurorum!”” 


te 
They love the fads thy cocknes4 make; 
They love thy cold pump-handle shake; 
They love the strides thy daughters take 
With forty miles before ‘em 5, 
The eye-xlass, wrinkling brow and check; 
The soft, flat Way thy lordlings speak— 
Ah! these are charms they vainly seek, 
Carissiine taurorum! 


It. 
When forth we venture on the street, 
Some would-be Britisher we ineet, 
Whose forbenrs raised their rye and wheat 
‘Away down east in Gorham. 
He has the English dtawl, y’ kuow, 
And crooks his pipe-stem elbows—s0, 
And struts like soine atiff-legged crow, 
Carissime taurorumn! 
W. 
Our seribblers ape your p 
heir “primrose” reeks with 
They dote on “larks” that scale the blue 
And “carol unseen” o'er ’ein, 
They “turn a pretty thing,” Ike Gosse, 
Or filch a thread from Dobson's floss. 
Like you, they never write, but—toss, 
Carfesime taurorum! 


v. 
Qur very architecture shows 
low huge our taurus-worship grows. 
Why, even things like flats, Lord knows, 
‘We call the “Kent” or “Shoreham!” 
They must have ateps like Lun town, 
And “lifts” to hoist us up. and down. 
Their backs are red, their fronts are brown, 
Carissime taurorum! 
vi 
And when your namby-pamby Jukes 
Come over here in shoals, like flukes, 
How fine our upper-tendom looks, 
owed down to cockalorun! 
Our pretty girls use every wile 
To win some gray-beard’s fishy smile: 
Then, if he pops—hurrah for style, 
¢arissime tauroram! 
vi. 
O Uncle Sam! upon your knee 
Abase such children speedily, 
And some of that old Boston fea, 
Consigned to Neptune, p em! 
What! shall the eagle of the West, 
Sneak back to beg a British crest? 
Not while there’s fur left in her nest, 
Carissime taurorum! 





ets, too, 
Engitsl, dew; 























JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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THE HOME OF THE TREES, 


Ope your doors and take ine in, 

Spirit of the wood, 

Wash me clean of dust and din, 
Clothe me in your inood. 


Take me from the noisy light 
To the sunless peace, 

Where at mid-day ndeth Night, 
Signing Toil’s release, 


All your dusky twilight stores 
To my senses give; 

Take me In and lock the doors, 
Show me how to live. 


Lift your leafy roof for me, 
Part your yielding walls, 

Let me wander Hugeringly 
‘Through your scented halla. 


Ope your doors and take me in, 
rit of the wood, 
Take me—make ine next of kin 
To your leafy brood. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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THE USE OF IT. 


i 

European journals a few weeks since gave! 
detailed accounts of the forest fires in the West, 
when nearly a score of towns were encircled by 
flames and swept out of existence. 

These papers recounted with enthusiasm the 
many unselfish and heroic acts which the tragedy 
called forth; they told of weak women 80 
burned that they died before night, after helping 
each other carry the children to the swamps for 
safety; how men worked all day amid horrors 
which drove many of them mad — until they 
dropped, dying, by the roadside; how one 
engineer, his clothes and flesh burning, persisted 
in driving his train through the flames to save his | 
passengers; how a telegraph clerk, for whom a | 
way of escape was open, chose to die at his post 
that he might send a message for a relief train. 

“Acts of such unselfish heroisin in the face of ; 
unparalleled disaster,” says an English writer, 
“preach a sermon which must have an effect 
upon the whole English-speaking world.” | 

More than a year ago a young girl, belonging 
to a prominent family in a Southern town, was! 
stricken with a loathsome and incurable disease. ! 
For months she bore intense agony, the mere 
sight of which made strong men turn pale; but 
whenever a moment of relief came she was hope- 
ful, loving and gay, as if in health, eagerly 
seeing the villagers in whom she was interested, 
and saying once to her father, who had been a: 
soldier : 

“When your captain ordered you to march over 
a bad bit of ground, you knew he had a reason 
for it. You did it without complaining. So will 
I.” 

When, at last, she was laid to rest, an intelli- 
#ent working man came up to her father as he | 
turned from her grave, and said respectfully ; | 

“Sir, there's hardly a man or woman, black or | 








white, in this village, who has not been helped by | 
the sight of that child’s courage and faith in the, 
Master she loved. Perhaps you don't understand | 
why snch pain was sent to her, but we do. She} 
suffered for us.” 

Paul, it may be, saw no reason for the tortures | 


inflicted upon him, by 
faithfulness in declaring that a Saviour had come 
to men, yet the words he wrote after scourgings and 
imprisonments had been endured, have inspired 


teen centuries. 


self in the third person, as ‘Houston says,” 


| performed by the foremost and the proudest man 


; Manner in which soap acts in removing dirt. This 


. although there is now substantial agreement among 


Jew and Gentile, for his 


humanity with patience and hope for nearly nine- 


The meanest man who receives his orders to 
face pain and misery like a faithful soldier, may 
see some day how he helped to win the victory of 
life for the great hosts of men. 


-+e¢+—____ 
SAM HOUSTON’S HOSPITALITY. 


It was said In jest that Sam Houston’s signature 
was written so as to read, “I am Houston.” Doubt- 
less tho “Hero of San Jacinto” had a profound 
senso of his own importance, and tried to impress 
others with his superiority. When he wished to 
be particularly impressive, he would speak of hiim- 


“Houston will not,” or ‘Houston thinks.” But he 
was a man of warm affections, and had a smile 
which children loved. He was generous. His 
money was at the call of all needing aid, and he 
never forgot a favor or a friend. Once meeting a 
ragged soldier, who had served at San Jacinto, he 
gave him hig own coat and walked in his shirt- 
sleeves. Mr. A. M. Williams, his latest biographer, 
tells this anecdote of Houston’s gratitude: 

Having served in the Creek campaign under 
Andrew Jackson, wherein he was ~ severely 
wounded, Houston left the army: and studied law. 
After a pupilage of six months, he was admitted to 
practice in the courts of Tennessee. He then 
settled in Lebanon, a thriving town of the state, 
hired an office at one dollar a month, and bought 
on credit as many law-books as his saddle-bags 
would hold. 






the postmaster of the town and a 
have a suit of clothes on credit, 
and algo his letters on the saine terms—no mean 
favor when the postage on a@ letter was often 
twenty-tive cents. 

One Sunday morning, thirty-five years after this 
creditable act of the Lebanon merchant, his son 
was taken sick at a hotel in Huntsville, Texas. 
Learning from the landlord that General Houston 
lived near the town, and had just passed by with 
his family on his way to church, the young man 
sald to the landlord: 

“Piease keep on the lookout, and when he returns 
from church let him know that a son of Isaac 
Golladay, of Tennessee, is lying sick here.” 

About one o'clock a large, portly man walked 
Into the sick man’s room. 

“If you are the son of Isaac Golladay.” said | 
General Houston, “you are the child of my old and 
true friend. You must go to my house. I will 
come in my carriage for you.” 

The young man was fll at Houston’s house for 
two weeks, and as Mrs. Houston, being confined to 
her room at that time with an infant, was unable to 
attend him, the general made a servant wait on 
him, and often came himself to see him. One night 
the guest was vet tk, and the doctor ordered 
that the medicine should be given every hour, and 
his feet bathed with hot water. 

General Houston was the night nurse. A vessel 
of hot water was brought in by a servant. The 
general pulled off his coat and rolled up his shirt- 
sleeves to wash his guest’s feet. The young man | 
objected, saying: 

“Let the negro do it, general.” 

“My Master washed His disciples’ feet,” replied 
Houston, “and I would like to follow His example.” 
And he did. 

Only those familiar with South life before the 
war ¢an appreciate the hospitality of that deed, 











in Texas. 
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HOW SOAP CLEANSES. 
Most persons have very indistinct ideas of the 


is not so simple a matter as It may seem, for evén | 
chemists have been more or less puzzled by it; 


them as to the chemistry of the process. One of 
the explanations of the cleansing action of soap Is 
due to a suggestion made by no less famous a man 
of sctence than Prof. W. Stanley Jevons. 


Itis generally considered that the efficacy of soap 
depends mainly upon its decomposition, when it Is 
mixed with water, into an alkall and a fatty acid. 

‘The alkali thus set free dissolves the grease by 
which the dirt is attached to the surface to be 
| cleaned, and the water then carries the dirt off. 
| But this is not all; the fatty acid from the soap 

neutralizes any free alkalf remaining after the 
| loosening of the dirt, and thus prevents the alkali 
: from attacking the cleansed surface itself. This is 
‘very important when soap is applied to the skin, 
| and the painful effects produced by some varicties 





of soap are due to the fact that they possess an! 


excess of free alkall, more than the fatty acids can 
neutralize. 

But there are other factors concerned in the 
action of soap. Its cohesive power, upon which 
the formation of soap-bubbles and lather depends, 
enables it to gather up the dirt as it is loosened by 
the alkali. Then, too, the process Is assisted by the 
curious property which soap possesses of producing 
great agitation among solid particles suspended 
in water. : 

This, of course, tends to the ready removal of 
the dirt after it has been detached from the surface, 
and it fs this action that Professor Jevons has 
pointed out as being one of the elements of the 
Cleansing power of soap. 
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FOR A PARROT. 


The affection of men and women for animals has 
led to many strange adventures—and to none more 
thrilling, perhaps, than one which occurred lately 
in New York City. In a 


by an apothecary. In this basement a sudden and 
fierce fire waa caused by the explosion of some 
chemical preparations; and the flames spread so 
rapidly that the occupants of the upper tenements 
were unable to reach the street. However, they 
escaped to the roof, whence they could pass to the 
roofs of the adjoining buildings. 


Among the people who escaped to the roof was 
an elderly lady, Mrs. Leary by name. She sudden! 
flew into a state of distress upon remembering t 
she had left her parrot, a tenderly cherished pet, 
in the rooms below. At the risk of her life, she 
went down to get ft. 

She secured the bird, but when she attempted to 
regain the roof she found her way completely 
parred by the flre. She could pass neither np ner 
down, All she could do was to go to a window 
and mingle her screams with those of the parrot, 
which she held in her arms. 




















five-story apartment. | 
house, the first floor and basement were occupied | 


roof. One of them, Dennis Ryer by name, tied a 
strong rope around his body, and his comrades 
lowered him to the window at which stood Mrs. 
It was at the risk of his 
life, fur the flames 
were alrendy envel- 
oping the front of 
the building. 

Ryer reached the 
window and_ seized 
Mrs. Leary firmly in 
his arms. Then the 
firemen on the roof 
carried or dragged 
them both along 
until they were op. 
posite a window of 
the adjoining build. 
ing. ‘hrough this 
window Ryer thrust 
his human burden, 
and then climbed in 
himself. As soon 
as he had seen the 
woman to a place of 
safety, Ryer return- 
ed to his regular duties in oxtingutaliing the fire. 
Mra. Leary clung to the parrot through it all; but, 
to her great grief, the bird was suffocated during 
the rescue. 





Leary and her parrot. 
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Two BOYS. 


boys I stand, 
rest a hand. 


etween two bonn: 
in each fair head 


Two faces bright are raised to mine, 
And both with boyish mischief shine: 


Be 
oO 


the ears of two dozen dawdling negroes. Witha 
magic impulse a semblance of haste came over the 
group, and ag the music went on, the crates anq 
trucks fairly flew along the deck. The men danced 
and sang and whistled as they ran up and dow, 
the gang-plank. 
The captain chuckled, and promised a 
supper tothe players. It is safe to say that acargy 
was seldom loaded In shorter order, and that 3 
wearier set of negroes never handled peaches than 
were those poor fellows when the music stopped 
with the last crate. 


—_—___+-+- 


STRONG TEMPTATION. 


During the Civil War exchanges of civilities 
between sentries of the opposing armies were not 
unusual. The Confederate soldiers traded tobacen, 
which was abundant with them, for coffee, which 
was more abundant with the Northerners, and the 
men of the two armies goasiped In a fraternal way 
about matters in general. A Union yeteran related 
at a “camp.fire” an incident which shows the 
peculiar interest and occasional temptations which 
attended these friendly meetings of enemies. 

While eur army, said the narrator, was stationed 
at Chapin’s Farm, below Richmond, in the earir 
spring of 1865, | was one day trading with two 
South Carolina goldiers in a little clump of woods 
near the picket post of which I was corporal. Jug 
then I saw the officer of the day approaching. 


TI left the Carolinians to await my return, and 
went to the post. I found with the officer, who 








Two eyes of gray, two eyes of blue, 
Where childhood's happy heart looks through. 


On exch dear head a hand I lay, 
“God keep my bonny boys,” I pray. 


Dream children! Visions of the night, 
You vanish with the morning light. 


Between two baby graves I kueel, 
Too tired for tears—I only feel. 


Babes ever! Never older grown, 
So young, they could not walk alone. 


On each short mound a hand I lay: 
“God keep my bonny boys,” I pra: 


FLORETTA N. CRAWFORD. 
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LOYAL. 


The Rey. H.C. White, who has had much to do 
with the poorer tenantry of Ireland, says that it 
was very seldom that he was disappuinted by not 
recelving again the sums he had lent to poor 
emigrants. In one case several members of a large 
and poor family had emigrated on the money 
furnished by him, and punctually repaid their deb: 
One brother had been three years in America 
before the seventeen dollars, borrowed for his 
passage money, was refunded. 


When his brother brought it I asked if the lad tn 





“Not a farthing,” said the brother. 

“How long is ft since you heard from him?” 

The man stammered, and hesitated. 

“Is it more than a month?” 

h yes.” 

“Six months? 
long it was.”” 

Hfe owned that the letter had come two months 
before, but declared that he could not bring the 
money sooner. 

“Now I see how it is," I said, “you have used the 
money your brother sent to repay his debt, and 
have speculated upon it in some way. Suppose 
you had falled in your speculation! T should then 
have believed that your brother had broken faith 
with me.” 

“No, sir, I would never have let my brother's 
promise be broken!" 

“Have you your brother's letter?” Tasked. “Let 
me see ft, for, though I know vou are not dishonest 
about the money, I see you have not spoken the 
truth.” 

The poor fellow turned pale. 

'o, sir,” said he, “I can’t show the letter.” 
Well, then,” said I, “you may go, but you are 
the first of your family who has ever caused me a 
doubt.” 

He hesitated; then he took a letter out of his 

cket, opened it, looked at it, and suddenly, as if 
daring to give himself no time for thought thrust it 
into my hands. 

“There, sir,” he said, “I wouldn’t show it, only I 
know he couldn’t bear you should think me a rogue 
oe a liar. He’d rather you would know all than 
that.” 

The letter began by explaining that the writer 
had met with an accident before he had been three 
months in America, and that he had lain in a 
hospital ever since. “The greatest burden on my 
inind,” it continued, “is the money our good frienit 
lent me. 
potatoes on our patch, go some Way where money 
can be carned, get some, and take it to him; but 
don’t let him know a word but that I sent it as I 
promised.” 


A year? Come now, tell me how 
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“MUSIC HATH CHARMS.” 


A recognition of the emivening influence of 
martial music inspired the captain of a Delaware 
River steamer with a happy thought one sultry 
day in peach.time. He had bought a heavy cargo 
of the luscious fruit, and it meant many hundreds 
| of dollars to him tf he got under way within a few 
jhours. The prospect did not seem hopeful. The 
‘gun beat flercely down on the gang-plank, the 
negroes were weary and sullen, and toiled back 
and forth with exasperating slowness. 
| Suddenly a bright idea came to him. He left 
; the sail on whieh he had been disconsolately lean. 

g, and summoned the members of his’ band, 
provided to entertain passengers. 

He led the mystified musicians to a place well 
, forward on the deck, and turned anxiously to them. 
“Play! he said. “Play ‘Yankee Doodle.” Play 

















An attempt was made to reach her with a ladder, 
but this proved impossible, She was about to jump 
out of the window, when the people below shouted 
that a fireman was coming down to her from above. 

This was the case. Several tiremen were on the 














for all you're worth! Make the air hum! And 
when youve played it through once, play it over 
again! But play lke mad!” 

fhe cheery strains of “Yankee Doodle” saluted 











America had sent anything to help his old mother. | 


Brother, ‘ns soon as you have set the | 


was the colonel of the regiment, a citizen, a Penn. 
sylvanian; and I told_the colonel that I had been 
trading near by with Confederates. 
io and tell them to come to the post,” said the 
| golonel, “and assure them that they shall not be 
{ hurt.” 
' I took the message, and the Confederates came 
up, sqgmewhat reluctantly. After a little conversa. 
| tion, the colonel said to them: 
“Boys, we have the country where you live. 
; You had better stay with us, and we will give you 
twelve dollars and a half for your guns and car. 
‘ tridge-boxes, and a free pass to your homes.” 

It wax a temptation. The men knew that their 
cause was beaten. Death in a vain struggle might 
be before them. Here was a chance to return cafe 
to their homes by the straightest and easiest road. 

However, they did not hesitate. “Colonel,” they 
answered, ‘‘we’d rather go down this other way,” 
and they pointed toward the direction in which 
Lee's army Ia: 

“Well, boys, you can go back, then,” said the 
colonel; and the Confederates bowed politely and 
went back to their post. 

“Well, now, don’t that beat all!” the Pennsyl. 
vania citizen ejaculated. But it was true loyalty 
to thetr sense of duty. 





\ 
( 
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THE TURNING OF THE WORM. 


There are some excellent people who make it a 
| point to submit to annoyances, but when they finall; 
resist some imposition, they sometimes make 
! spirited work of it. A mild-mannered man of thi- 
class came excitedly to the proprietor of the hotel 
where he was staying, and said: 
“Look here, landlord, I want my bill; I’m going 
away.” 
Why, what's the matter? 


| 
1 
' 


Don’t we treat you 





wel 
“You treat me all right, but I can’t stand that 
German musician in the next room.” 
“Why, he plays the clarionet very well, ther 






Maybe he does. 1 guess he plays too well. He 
y so well last night, and so much, that I 
couldn’t get a wink of sleep until after one o'clock. 
Then I dropped off from sheer weariness; and it 
seemed as if I hadn’t more than got to sleep before 
1 heard a loud poundin, on the door. 

“Who's that?’ says I. 


pla 








“*Dot’s me, de man vot leef in de nachst room. 
1 play dot clarinet. 


dh ves, you do!” 

‘nd [ like dot you schnore, off you blease, all 

de time on dot same key. You vos sometimes frum 

B to G, «nd dot dishcort schpites my moosic! 
“1 tell you,” said the mild-mannered man, “I 

can’t stand that!" 
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HER ADAM'S FALL. 


It was the custom not many years ago, in certain 
parts of Scotland, for the minister to make cate. 
chetical visitations among his people. Anamusing 
anecdote I related of a worthy Scotch woman who, 
intent upon her own trouble, made honest but 
personal answer to the minister’s question: 


Her husband, whose name was Adam, had one 
very serious fault, for which he had been ceverely 
reproved by the ‘minister. Seeing the good man 
approaching one day, Adam, who was just etting 
over a drinking spell, hid himself under the bed 
and told his wife to say that he was off fishing. 

The minister came in and was politely received 
by Jenny. He hegan by asking if she had studied 
the catechism which he had left at his last visit. 

“Deed, sir, an’ T hae studied it a muckle bit; 
was her answer. 

Thinking to test her knowledge a little, the min 
ister ask “Weel, Jenny, can ye tell me the caure 
o” Adain’s fall?” 

's mind was too much occupied with the 
sof her own Adam to give any thought to 
the great progenitor of the human race, and she 
replied with some warmth: ae 

“Deed, sir, it was naething else but drink;” am 
then she turned toward the bed and said: 

“Adam, ye may as well come out, for the doctor 
kens brawly what's the matter; some clashin 
deevils 0’ neebors hae telt him a’ aboot it. sae 
coom oot an’ speak for yoursel.”” 
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i ANYTHI IN REASON. 

A traveller who was gotng tn lelaurely fashion 
about Ireland, many years ago, says that the 
smaller inns there were wretched places, where 
one could find nothing desirable—but courtesy. 
At one of them this dialogue took place between # 
guest and a waiter: 


“What can we have for dinner?” 
Anything you please, ma’am. 





Anything you 








el 
ell, but exactly what can we parel 


cannot oat ducks 
What else 


“They are very fine ducks, ma’am!” 
“Tdare say. But what else?” a: 
“You might have the ducks boiled, ma'am" 
», no! Can we have mutton?” 
11, not mutton to-day, ma’am.’ 
“Some beef?” 
“No. ” 

Some ¥ 


“You can have a pair of ducks 


“Tam sorry to say my father 























al 
“Not any veal, I'm afraid.” 
“Well, then, a fowl!"” 

“We haven't got a fowl.” 


“Whi 

“Well 

ave th 
but bacon and 





on earth have you, then?” 
then, ma’am, I'm ai 

pair of ducks, there’s 
eggs!” 
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A SECRET. 


The little cloud-children were ready to cry; 
**Oh dear, we should like it so," 
They murmured, “to leave this tiresome sky, 
And see the earth-children below. 
Bat ah! they don’t want us, and always say 
When we come down in rain-drops, we spoll all 
their play.” 





But they had a bright thought, and they whispered 
again, 
**Oh, just what to do now we know! 
We won't go down crying and sighing in rain, 
But as dancing and frolicking snow. 
‘We won't stop their play, for we'll join in tt, too, 
And I think they will like us—now really, don’t 
you?” 
So dressed all in white they ran down In a crowd, 
And the little fulks watching below 
Clapped their hands, laughed and capered and 
shouted aloud, 
“*Hurrah for the beautiful snow!” 
And the boys and the girls and the snow-flakes 
each one 
Played together all day, and oh, wasn’t it fun! 
So if you'd be welcome, the way 1s quite plain, 
And this is the secret, you know— 
Don’t go about subbing and storming like rain, 
But like the dear, merry, bright snow. 
With smiles all will mect you then, not with a 
frown, 
As the little folks smile when the snow-flakes come 
down. 
See ge 


RUBBER BOOTS. 


Johnny sat before the fire, warming his toes. 

Beside him stvod his new rubber boots, warm- 
ing their toes. They were the pride of his heart. 
He wouldn't have taken them off if it had not 
grown too dark to work on his snow man. 

He had caught a whiff of something warm and 
good, too, when the kitchen door opened. Suv 
when mamma called him he came at the first call, 
which rather surprised her, considering the boots. 

He sat by the fire, thinking over the day; and 
surely nothing could have better pleased a boy 
whose best Christinas present was a pair of 
rubber boots, than a big thaw the very first day 
after Christmas. 


He was planning a glorious time for to-morrow, | 


when grandpa, reading his newspaper on the 
other side of the fire, began to sniff the air. 
“Seems to me I smell rubber burning,” he 
said. 
Johnny snatched up his boots. 
pretty hot. 


“Let me see them,” grandpa said. ‘They’re 


They felt | turkey. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| York that fall he brought my boots, and I know | to dry, after I emptied the water out and went 


I was the proudest boy in the county. 


“I was the envy of all the boys at school, but by 
At last, 
one day, it rained very hard and steadily all day 
long. When school was out, and we reached the 
bottom of the hill, the little creek, which we} at once to save money for another pair. 


and by they grew tired of my vanity. 


up-stairs for some dry clothes. 

“But I put my boots too close to the fire; and 
when I smelled them burning, and ran down to 
| save them, I was too late. 

“I was well langhed at by the boys, but I began 
But we 





usually crossed on stepping-stones, was swollen had a good teacher that winter, and I made up 


to three times its size, and roaring like a river. 
‘We'll have to go ’round by the bridge,’ said one 
‘Ho!" said one, ‘even 


boy. ‘I won't,’ I bragged. 
your fine boots won’t take you over dry shod.’ 

“But I had stepped in. 
on the stepping-stones, but I missed them. 


“Down I went! and my boots were full of 


water. Oh, how hard it was to lift my feet! 
“The boys laughed. 


I thought I could keep 


I didn't deserve any pity. 
“When I got home I put my boots by the fire 


sO 


| my mind to go to college, and the money went 
toward that."” Fannie L. Brent. 


<O- 


Wee Albert, two and a half years old, is very 
fond of green corn but is not permitted to eat it 
very often. He watched grandina eating it one 
day, with longing in his small soul. Presently 


he said coaxingly, pointing to the cob, Can't I | 


have the bone, gamma ?”’ 








So Very Interesting! 


ara 


PICKING RAISINS. 

“Can't I help, too, grandma ?”’ asked Edith, as 
she sat down in the old-fashioned kitchen. 

Grandma was making the Thanksgiving pud- 
ding, and Hannah was stuffing the big, fat 
Aunt Kathie and mamma were setting 
the long table, and everybody was busy. 

“Yes, my dear, you can pick me a cup of 


not hurt this time," he said, ‘“‘but you must be | raisins,” said grandma. 


careful how you dry them, or they'll meet the 
same fate my first pair did. 


“IT was a good deal bigger than you are when I| seem to get full. 


got my first pair,’ grandpa said, putting 
down his paper to make room for Johnny 
on his knees. 

“T had never heard of such a thing as 
rubber, to say nothing of rubber hoots 
and overshoes when I was seven years 
old.” 

Johnny looked pityingly at grandpa. 
«What did you wear when it was wet ?"’ 

“Our cowhide boots, oiled,” grandpa 
said. ‘But the fall I was twelve, when 
father made his yearly visit to New York, 
he brought home a pair of rubber boots 
for himself. They were a great curiosity, 
for we had read of the new waterproof 
shoes and boots that were made from a 
kind of gum. 

«When I saw my father’s boots, I made 
up my mind to have a pair. I told my 
father, and he laughed. Then he told me 
what they would cost, and it was more 
money than I had possessed in all my 
short life. But I began to save. Here a 
penny, and there another, I put away in 
an old tin box. I went without every- 
thing in the way of tops and marbles 
that I could not make for myself. 

‘When father and mother saw how 
earnest I was, they helped me what’ they 
could. But pennies were not plenty in 
those days, and when spring came I had 
only one dollar toward the boots. 

“One day in early summer a hired 
man went home sick, and there was a 
great deal to do. Father was worried. 
‘That onion bed ought to be weeded now, 
and I don’t see how I am to get it done.’ 
‘Then turning to me—‘It’s hard work, 
Henry, but it would more than pay for the 
boots.” 

“Fil do it!’ I said. So I went to 
work, and if ever weeds grew fast, they 
did that summer; and if ever the sun 
shone straight down, it did during those 
Jong, hot days, on the back of a tired, 
dirty boy in the onion bed. But the 
thought of the boots kept me at it, day 
after day, and at last the onions were 
ready for market. 

“When father came back from New 


from a certain point to another one. 


Edith went to work with a will, and picked the 
raisins very fast, but somehow the cup didn’t 
Grandma looked up just as 


| Edith was putting a great juicy raisin into her! 
| mouth, and then she discovered the reason. i 

“When you pick raisins, Edith, you must | 
always whistle,”’ said grandma, solemnly. ! 

“Why, grandma!” exclaimed Edith, “mamma | 
says it is not well-bred for girls to whistle.” 

“If you whistle you can’t eat, my dear, and | 
the cup will get full quicker; but singing is every | 
bit as good, and I would like to hear you sing 
about Little Jack Horner.” 

And wasn’t it queer, when Edith commenced to 

| Sing, that cup was full in a jiffy! 





Three puzzles, as usual, are given in this month’s design. No. 1 is a happening in December, 1777. 


No. 2. 


This represents a notable event in an American city in December, 1835. 
No. 3. This section shows, in rebus form, the action of a certain officer who, in December, 1860, moved 
The ten outline capital letters in the picture, which are a part of the 
rebus, will, if properly arranged, give the name of the place to which he removed. 








Enigmas, Charades, 


Puzzles, Etec. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


My frst, two warriors grim, 

Met in full fighting trim; 
With gleaming crest and spurred heel 
Each vowed to make his foeman feel 
His weapon bare. 

For fight they must, 

Till one bites the dust: 
For “the brave deserves the fair!” 


She stood at her lattice high, 

And gazed with an anxious eye 
Over that Field of Fate, for she knew her mate 
The conqueror must be. 

My second, go red, 

Above her head, 
With dread shook tremblingly. 


My whole, a blood-red crest, 
O’er the conqueror’s brow at rest 

Hung low, when he sought his lady’s bower; 

r over the garden wall 

He nodded his heavy head, . 

And his feet seemed weighted with lead, 
Till he scarce could move at all; 

Lower, lower, slower, slower, 

Tg it man or flower, 

That stands stock-etill by his lady's bower? 


yh 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


Peter sald on a warm day, “Will you skate?” 
"1,2," said I, “if you willl, 2, 3 tike 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 
how can you see there fs 1, 2,3 4, 5, 62” 








3. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Over a Persian province my fret ruled long ago; 
My second on the street-car will pay your fare, you 
now ; 
Upgn the map of Portugal to find my third we'll 
look, 
But for my fourth we'll wind our way beside the 
bubbling brook. 


Primals and finals spell together 

A useful thing this stormy weather; 
Its mates are used in pleasant spring, 
But this when winds of winter sing. 


4. 
. PREFIXES. 


Make the following changes by prefixing and 
adding the same letter in cach case: 


ge a harbor to amusements. 










a preposition to a word that denotes 
ssion 
ge a coal product to heavenly bodies. 
2 an interjection to large fish. 
1 conjunction to an article of food. 
personal pronoun to an exclamation 


ne 





1] pronoun to @ vehicle. 
to sharp pains. 
al instrument to musical signs. 
interjection to a boy’s nickname. 


5. 
TWENTY BURIED ARTICLES OF FOOD. 


Example.—Five cints per yd., na cint less, me 
laddle-—Candy: Spell with the letters in reverse 
order. 


My Dear Theresa.—Epistolary duties are pleas- 
ant, and this wet Saturday afternoon I will write to 
you and to Etta. Etta is off at school, 
and her standing is number one. The 
teacher reports A; others eay the same. 
You know how closely the faculty search, 
sifting out everything unworthy. 

T am very busy nowadays; most of the 
time ma has my service, and the rest of the 
time I help pain the office. 

I was not at opera the other night, as we 
live so far out in the suburbs. For variety 
they had a slack rope performance in one 
scene, by Eda Erben, the contralto, 60 Ella 
tells me. It was the first time Ella ever 
heard operatic singing, and she thought it, 
of course, magnificent. 

I suppose you know of the death of 
Auntie Black, £t. seventy-nine. ‘Tis a 
world of sighs, ah me! When we think of 
this we call opera ephemeral—we call no 
earthly pleasure “par” (giving # commer. 
cial term). Itis worth our while to seek a 
crown in the great beyond. BatI presume 
T preach too much in'my letters. 

fo change then. Have you heard of the 
new pet, Sam's elk? Ciphering out the cost 
of feed proves it a precious pet, indeed. 
Sam has been writing a comic song, title of 
the ses 1! O-my Darling! But I 
must close.- L. Goss. 

















RIDDLE, 


Nobody can date my birth, 
I am older than the earth, 

And I journey to and fro 

Faster than the steam-cars go. 
Every pretty thing you see 

Owes its charms alone to me; 
And I wander everywhere; 

T can travel through the air; 

I'm not injured when 1 fall; 

Only when you throw your ball 
Toward the window, in your play, 
Do not toss it up, I pray; 

For if once the glass it hita 

You will break me all to Dits. 


7. 
POSITIVE, COMPARATIVE, SUPERLATIVE, 


1. A dungeon; amerehant; French name, 
feminine. 
2. A shelf of rock; an account. book; one 
learned in law. 

3. Money owed; to prevent; to abhor. 

4 Anold sailor; part of church service; 
most briny. 

5. A traitor; a steeple; highly-seasoned. 

6 An eruption; not positively known; 
occupies an apartment. 

7. A poem; a strata; tightly drawn. 
& A dandy; to drill} brag. 


Conundrums. 


When is butter ke a pencil sketch? 
When it is drawn. 

What holiday may we have the year 
round? Independence day. 

What part of France has made its his. 
toryespectally interesting? Bonaparte. 
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BETRAYED. 


The tragic fate of Captain Wilson Hubbell, com- 
mander of a trading vessel during the French war 
with the United States, in 1798, is recorded by the 
historian of Stratford, Connecticut. While return. 
ing with a cargo of molasses from the West Indies, 
Captain Hubbell’s ship was overtaken and captured 
by a French privateer. A prize-master and two 
French seamen were put on board the captured 
ship, and the privateer sailed away in pursuit of 
other adventure. Only Captain Hubbell, one sea- 
man and the cook were left on board the trading- 
vessel. 


Although seemingly resigned to 
captain felt his situation keenly, and determined in 
some way to recover control o his ship. He made 
no show of disappointment, but assumed rather an 
air of stupid indifference, and the French prize. 
master looked upon him as a “lout of a Yankee,” 
beneath his notice, and permitted him considerable 
liberty. The cook and seaman were required to 
work, hence they were unrestrained. 

On the second afternoon out, the prize-master 
retired to the cabin, where he remained for some 
time. The cook contrived to get near the door and 
peep in through a crack. The Frenchman lay 
pales his sword and pistols on the floor beside 
him. 

The cook hastened to inform Captain Hubbell, 
who quietly made his way to the cabin, and a few 
minutes later the Frenchman awoke to find himself 
a prisoner. It was not difficult then to secure the 
two French seamen, and Captain Hubbell was once 
more in command of his vessel. 

The Frenchman accepted the change with perfect 
serenity of spirit. 

“Tam quite enting you command 26, ship,” he 
said, amiably, “but I ‘like to be free.” And he 
made such fair promises that the captain was won 
to give him ne edom. He proved to be excellent 
company; he told stories, laughed at Captain 
Hubbeli’s jokes and, indeed, seemed to be a most 
excellent fellow. 

One evening Captain Hubbell and the Frenchman 
stood together on deck, leaning over the ship’s 
side. They had passed ee evening, and 
the captain’s suspicions of his guest, as he now 
called the prize-master, wore lulled to rest. 

The Frenchman was in the act of lighting a fresh 
cigar, when it dropped from his fingers. He 
stooped to recover it, and quicker than a flash 
seized the unsuspecting captain by the feet and 
thrust him overboard. 

Captain Hubbell was a strong SIRENS, and 
followed the ship for some distance, beggin to be 
taken on board. The Frenchman was to his 
entreaties, and left him to drown. 

The cook, who eventually returned to Connec- 
tieut, related the mournful story of Captain 
Hubbell’s fate. 


— 





his fate, the 





REASON ENOUGH. 


When one leaves the main lines of railroad, east 
or west, and travels, or tries to travel, on some 
road which merely serves a local purpose, he is 
likely to find prevailing a free-and-easy state of 
things as regards speed and schedule time. A 
Wyoming newspaper gives this account of a certain 
railroad “flyer” out that way: 


People never take this train except for journeys 
of considerable length; walking is as easy and 
much safer for short distances. On a recent occa. 
sion, when the movement of the train was even 
more deliberate than usual, a passenger went to 
the conductor and said: 

“Aint we going pretty slow?” 

“Well,” said the conductor, “we aint flying, I'll 
admit.” 

“May I ask what is the trouble, then?” 

“Aint any trouble.’ 

“Then why don’t we go faster?” 

“Weill, I'll tell you, since you seem to be so 
inquisitive. Back here a piece we found a fine 
two-year-old steer stuck in the trestle, and we 
stopped and helped him out. Now the rules of the 
road are that, in such cases the animal belongs to 
the company.” 

“But how does that make you run so slow?” 

“Run slow? Why, that ’ere steer aint used to 
being led, and when ‘im on behind the 
rear car he didn’t well. I'm doing 
all J can—got the brakeman punching him from 
behind with an umbrella, and an ear of corn tied to 
the bell rope. But if you think I'm going to yank 
the horns off as good a steer as there is in the state, 
why, you’re awfully mistaken, that’s all!” 
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ELOQUENCE ERRUPTED. 

During a political campaign, a well-known lawyer 
ina Western state was addressing an audience 
composed principally of farmers. Like © 
speaker—and a shrewd candidate—he tried to suit 
his speech to the occasion. 








si 





aw 





In a tone which he evidently considered both 
cordial and honest, and with a winning smile, he 








friends, my symuathies have aly 
with the tillers of the sol My f r 
tical farmer, and 
I myself. ws 


ys been 
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1 
Itere his eloquence was. rud pted by 
the trumpet tones of a farmer in the rear of the 





Jimminy crickets!” he shouted, ‘ 
pumpkin! 
The house “came down,” and the candidate, 


the moment, at least, was sadly embarrassed. 


“if you aint a 
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UNFORTUNATELY PLACED. 


Bishop Wilberforce was much beloved in York- 
shire, and in Hull the house where his boyhood 
was spent has always been regarded with rever- 
ence. With the Wilberforce monument, however, 
which stands near St. John’s Church, an absurd 
incident is connected, one which vastly amused the 
good bishop. 











By some unlucky chance the statue of William 
Wilberforce, the great man on the top of the 
column, so placed as to face some noted wine 
and spirit vaults, while its back was turned to 
St. John’s. Some sailors saw the joke first 
managed to scribble on the pedestal ! 

So, Billy Wilberforce, thou’st left us in the In 
Turn’d thy f: y the ginshop, and thy b: 
ehureh! 
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ER fellow remarks that he isn’t so clear 
nen’s right to vote, but he thinks that 
every one of them ought to have a voter. 




















TAMPS, 100all dift., Honduras, ete. .10c. Agts.wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. Stégmann 206 Eads Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Foreign amps, Shanghai, Mexico, W Indies, 
11 ete., 6c. A. HPIELD, 767 Pi rospect Ave., N. 
“A Fresh English Complexion.’ 


might just as well be the typical American complexion, 
would take reasonable care of their health. 

s Tabules go to the root of the trouble, because a 
stomach in good order produces good blood. 


ROSES and LILACS FREE. 


Send us 10¢, fora two months’ trial subscription to 

















* That healthy 
pink and white 











Ingalls’ Magazine, and we will send you a beautiful 
Colored Picture of Roses and Lilacs FREE, 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box ¥! 





To the Young Face 


PozzONI'S COMPLEXION POWDER gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 
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kinds ¢! atc than 


5.00. 
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buy, send stamp for 60-pp. 
narles ‘S175. Cats. Powell & Clement Co 

Watches. 166 Main St., Cineinnat, 0. 
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half-tone 
Gove of Public and Historie buildings in Boston and 


SOUVENIR POSTAL CARDS 





ite Mountain resorts, Set of five mailed for 6 
cents: or the two sets of ten for 10 cents; also plan of 
arg, Savings Bank Free. AUTOMATIC 





BANK, 32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


DO YOUR OWN sua: 
PRINTING 


others. pe-setting 
easy. printed rules. 
$5. PRESS fo 
gards,clroulars, & 








KELSEY & 


““Do Not Stammer.” 


Write to JoHNSTON’S PHILADELPHIA, PA., IN- 
STITUTE, for 54-page pamphlet on Stammering. 


PERFECT PENCIL POINTER. 


Not a Trinket but a 
Tool. Invaluable to all 
who use pencils. Will not 
break me lead or get_out of 


Order. tex 
Honey 1 hada wot aati. 
Se are. 

GOODELI Ree N.H 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only neces nore that will cure Mem- 
branous Croup. np. Filyate practice of twenty 
ail 





Pee tt nae never to cure any kin: 
of Orone. Trial package by mail, 10 cents. Lox, 
50c, Dx. BeLpEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N.Y! 





_THE BEST Stove Polishing 
Mitten. 


By Mail, 35e., Post-paid. 
It polish the stove better 
than anything else. 

It protects the hands perfectly. 


We want agents in every town 
and can offer the most liberal 
terms. Write to the 


C. W. BATES MFG. CO., Box 1539, Boston, Mass. 


GAME 2 CABINETS. 


An Interesting, Instructive and Entirely New 
game of cards for Old and ng. By this game the 
player becomes familiar with the ¢ inet officers serv. 

ing under the diffe Presidents of the U. S.,and at 
the same time enjoys a mnost fascinating Emme.” Cards 
are neatly engraved and illustrated. 


Everybody Buys It. Going Like Hot Cakes. 
Just the Thing for a Christmas Present. 
Sent post-paid for 30c. F. PILLMORE, Westernville 
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using 
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The Rushforth Hair Curling Pins. 


Will Curl, Crimp or Frizz the 
hairalmostinstantly without heat 
or moisture r long or 
short. Small, compact and easily 
carried in the p 
use at any time 
plete set of six p' 


Six sets Sample 
piu and agent's terms, 4c. stumps, 
Address THE RUSHFORTH PIN CO., LAWRENCE, MASS, 
1. Write to DR. , BAYES, 
How Buffalo, N. ¥. 

2. Read his book thor- 

to be oughly. 
3. Take his Treatment 

Cul red faithfully. 
4. Follow vaixegilon’ 

carefully. 

re ma | 5- Report weekly for ad. 


vice; and you can be 


CURED TO STAY CURED. 


Care of the TEETH 


is of great importance, 
f? To secure a perfect 
dentifrice 
should be your aim. 
Test 
deliciousty flavored 


Rusifoam 


Sample vial mailed free. 









LEWANDO’S : 4 Temple, Place, Boston. 


5 Fifth Ave., New York. 
All materials dyed or cleansed.’ bstablished 
1829, Largest in America, Send for Price-List. 
To Your, Friends and Make 
poney- Send 3I 
Gf Jate vocal and instrumental 
Woodward's Musteal Monthis, New York. 
Any boy or girl can use. Makes 
afine picture 1 in. square. Sent com- 
plete with instructions, on receipt of 


mp for Terms and 
Neen Kombi Camera $3.50. 
price. Illustrated Booklet Free. 











le, containing five complete 
A Perfect Scientific Instrument. 








Ysiec DA. C. KEMPER, 208 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
T R U S S E S on 30 Days’ Trial, 
Easy, durable and 
chea A radical 





cure effec for Sealed Catalogue. 
EGGLESTON TRUSS. ‘con Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


B A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR’S 


WORK IS PLEASANT, 










nd pays good wages the year 


“Tound, in-good times and 
We teach it quickly, and sturt our 
raduates in railroad service. Write 
or free Illus. Catalogue. Address, 
Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 


STAMPS. = 100 ares a jorted, eee 


foreign, 7e.; 100 bg we’ antares ‘5 BOC, 

go? wood alums 250; and boc. ; Wetter 
1, $1.50, $2.50, $3.50, ete. 8 var. Sweden, dic. ; 25 
jortugal, 1802, te-; 8 var. Teeland, doc. ; 10 yar. Hin. 
land, 20c.; 10 var, Nicaragua, 1893, 65e.; 8 var. Turkey, 
1867, 70c. ; 20 var. Hellewang, ae ie U. 8. War, $1.25. 
Responsible agts. wtd. careers. iz. < com. For fe ‘or. 
rearondents wd. D.O, FONDA, Mis! hawaka, Ind.,U 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


~ CAUTION.—See that the name 

=) Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delict Remedy 

PY ror Indigestion, Each tablet con- 

( tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 


THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pensin Chewing Gum 


BOXING GLOVES 
${.00 Per Set. 


Boys, we will send you a fine set of imitation 
Chamois Skin Boxing Gloves for $1.00. 


A. J. REACH CO., mtrs. “corbett” Roxing Gloves, 
Tulip and Palmer Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCROLL SAWYER. 


On receipt of 15 cents I will 
send, post-paid, this three-shelf 
Bracket Design, size 18x21, over 
800 beautiful miniature designs 
for scroll sawing, and m: 
Mlustrated Catalogue of Scroll 
Saws, Lathes, Fancy Woods, 
Mechanies’ Tools, Small Locks, 
Fancy Hinges, ete., or send 6 

cents for Catalogue and Min- 
fature Designs. 


A. H. POMEROY, 
Division C, 
98 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 
FOR 


as KORADINE. 


aH RIST 
‘he new and fascinating story Which instructs while 
it amuses and leaves the reader better, wiser, happier. 
Chicago Evening Post: “Koradi very sweet and 
3 isville A 
‘Herald, Dub 


elpful book. Mary. it is entertainin: 

and novel. itis tuilof funmor an 

mathos,”” “Busines Woman's Journal: “Tt is a rarely 

beautiful and helpful book."" Prepaid, 1.25. 

ALICE B. STOCKHA. 4 Wee irket HICAGO, ILL. 
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alogue free. 


Curtin Jewelry Mfg. Co., 


ATTLEBORO, MAS 


How to Make HENS LAY 


A book contalning much valuable informa- 
tion to poultry raisers will be mailed free on 
application. 

It tells you how to make money with hens, 

WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
104 Albany St., Cazenovia, N. Ye 


A handsome Leopard, 
Tiger, Lion or Black Bear 


RUG, 


size 2 fect 6 inches by 5 | 
inches, sent anyw 


C. 0. D. for $2.90. 


Regular retail price $6.00, Made 
f wool, | handsomely 
fringed and reversible. 
ftw rug for the 


feet 8 
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HAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. { 
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“PEARL PAPER CUTTER _ 
Post-paid on receipt of 30 ets. 


PEARL HANDLE PEN HOLDER 


and Paper-Cutter combined, with Gold Plated Pen 








EARL Kost Sete NG on ecole ay, Soe City. 
Every Family Should Know 


oe nee siecovess Bon the art, ae oe se bread. It is 
invaluable to you 
good health. 9 3h om mpilet ; ara soi ig 
read and how to mal 
25 cents silver: make famiiy ah 
pamphilet teaches, Money Paenaon 
THE NEWTON-LOVELL CO., auast gee Ga. 


EARN A WATCH! 


friends, and we 
Silver Watch and Gol 
ASolid Gold Ring 
ora 


‘the 
Broriehe bes ove a and iris. Write for 
556 Main St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


A large font of ‘Type (over 44) with 
Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, 
‘Tweezers, Corkscrew, ete., as shown 
in cut, complete in meat case. 
finen Marker. Card” Printer 
Regular Price toc. fe post-paid 
a 5 lie. to introduce, ith Cataie ie 

new articles. Cara. Fi 
fngorsoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 


Beautiful 7 
Fragrant 
Breath. 


J DR.TARR’S CREME DENTIFRICE 


(ija'fa in tubes. Beautifies the teeth. per: 

Matitiag mes the breath and hardens the 
gums. Positively keeps the teetn free 

of Tartar Deposits. Js more 

able and economica} than Powder or 

Liquid. Sold by druggists or by mat 

postpaid for 25 cents 


Dr.W.W.TARR, Rooms?-11, 146 State St..Chicage. 
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and finest trimmings. WePay sent seue.0,b wih poe 


eS. of United Bent States. Gor 
lege of examination. Write for 
samples and measu: instructions. 
THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 
Chicago, 


262 and 264 State St, mn 


Highest 
Award 


WORLD’S 
FAIR. 


“CATALOGUE FREE. 


| BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 





For all 
Facial 
Blemishes 







SHAMED TO BE SEEN because of disfig- 
uring facial blemishes is the condition of 
thousands who live in ignorance of the fact 
that in Curicura Soap is to be found the 
purest, sweetest, and most effective skin pur- 
ifler and beautifier in the world. For pimples, 
blackheads, red and oily skin, red, rough 
hands with shapeless nails, dry, thin, and 
falling hair, and simple baby blemishes, it is 
wonderful. 
Porter Drug anp CxgM. Corp., Boston. 
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THE CAMPHOR LANGUAGE, 





One of the strangest langu 
for the queerest of purposes, 
langu of Johore, 
Peninsula. It has lately been studied and reported 
upon by Mr. Lake, an English engineer in the 
service of the sultan of Johore. This lang 
called the “Pantang Kapor,” or camphor language, 
and is used by the natives and all others who ¢ 
engaged in gathering the product of the Malay 
cam phor.tree, and only at that time. If they u 
either of the languages of the region, the Malay 
the aboriginal Jakun, the natives believe that they 
could not obtain any 
curious reason 


es in the world, used 
is the “camphor 
yuntry of the Malay 














luge is 





camphor; and for a most 


The camphor-tree, Dryobalanops camphora, grows 

abundantly in certain part i 

only occasionally f 

camphor is not the s 

camphor laurel o 

the source of the y nphor of commerce. 

It is of a sort very highly prized by the Chinese in 
€ embalming of their dead, in incense an 

edicine, and the gum brings & price much higher 
n that'of the common camphor. 

The Malayuns and other Johore natives believe 
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from the 
van, which is 














th. 











that each species of tree has a spirit, or divinity, 
that presides over its affairs. The Spirit of the 
camphor-tree is known by the name of Bisan— 





literally Her resting-place is near 
the trees at night 
heard in the woods, resemblin 
the Bisan is believed to be 
will surely be found in the ne 

But the spirit of the camp 
jealous of the precious gum, 
ated, and if she knows t 
of it she will end 
For from Mr punt the su; 
probable that th think that 
with both the Malay and Jakun la 
the camphor-hunters spoke  eith 
would know that they had come for cam 
would defeat their purpose. So it is nec 
speak in a tongue which she does not und 
For this purpose the “camphor language 
been invented. It consists of a mixture of 
y words, but these are curiously 

and the natives possibly believe that 
the divinity of the camphor-tree is completely 
confused when she hears this jargon. They speak 
it when they are on camphor expeditions 
> Jakuns who hunt the camphor are one of the 
wildest of people, but inoffensive. They live, 
together with monkeys, dogs, cats, innumerable 
fowls and perhaps a tame hornbill, in perfect 
harmony, under movable leaf-shelters built on 
poles in the woods. 

They e a formidable weapon in a sort of 
blowpipe, not unlike the pipe through which 
American schoolboy projects wet paper balls. T 
Johore blowpipe is made of a very long-join 

tight variety of bamboo, which is general 
arved and traced with many rude devic 

The projectiles used in these thin splinters of 
wood about a foot long, having a plug of pith 
the butt end. The point i 
a bi . 
cases is extreme 
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poiso 
rsmall animals struck with one 
arts die from the effects almost instantl 
n and the larger animals its effect is less | 


in many 
2ys and oth 








of these 


rapid, Lut quite as deadly. The poison is popularly | 
supposed to be obtained from the upas.tree 

The Jakuns provide the graves of their dead 
with fo-od, just as the North American Indians do. 
They also thoughtfully furnish them with cooking 
utensils and torches. With these people the forest 
is indeed full of spirits, not the least important of 
which is this spirit of the camphor tree, whom they 
believe they fool so adroitly with their “camphor 


language. 
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LOYAL JACK, 


The faithful affection of the dog is illustrated 
anew by which comes from Greenville, 
Ohio, where the barn of Mr. ge Suring some 
lime ago caught fire and burned to the ground. 


a story 





Gee 








In the barn, hitched to his manger by 2 halter, 
was a horse. Its constant companion in all d 
and even in its stal mongrel called 
Jack. The fla > rapid at it was 
impossible to rorse out, but when the doors | 

> burst open, every effort was made to call out 





do, 












would only run back and forth | 
n the nei horse, barking and whining | 
pitifully, as if entreating aid for its endangered 
friend. 

The roof fell in, and by the light of the flames 
the dog was seen sitting on the prostrate form of 
the smoke-str e. And there he died, | 
sacrificing himself lly upon the funeral 
yre of his friend, an example of unflinching 
devotion, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION ; 
“ A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QU2%-7,0f so"sq,3nence 


package of 60 splendid Silk and Satin pieces, assorted 
y 
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ority of Burnett's Flavoring £. 
perfeet purity and g 
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at strength, (Adv. 








A Beautiful Engraving 
| ef, 12, of, the | in the United 
tenia Boe Sue Aaa cont 


right colors, 25¢.; 5 packages $1.00. Silk Plush and 
yelvet, 50 large pieces, assorted colors, 50 Emb. 
Silk, 40¢, per o: 


Lemarie's Silk Mill, Litlle Ferry, N. J. 
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TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 


always have a bottle of CALISAYA 
La Rita in the house— It’s the 
preventive of colds — Write me 
a postal—TI’ll send you free my 





for infants and adults, 
Lees Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle 5 
in, Sunburn, ete, Re’ s Blotches, Pimples and 
an, makes the skin s and healthy, Decorated 
3 ruggists or mailed for 
. (Name this paper, i 
-» Newark, N. J. e: 8 


A Merry Christmas to the Children. 


Every child should have these 
popular toys manufactured by the 
Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass. They are  Imexpensive, 
Harmless, Lifelike and Amusing. 


Mail Orders 


promptly filled in season for Christ- 
mas, Postage free. Order at once. 

















s. Send fo 
tHARD J 











































Patented July 5 and Oct. 4, 1892. 
Reg'd, England, Aug. %, *%. 


TATTERS, 10c. 


Patented July 5 and Oct. 4, 1 Pat, Pat. July sand 
6 Oe 


ict. 4, 1892, 


Little Tatters, 
(4) 10c, (8) 20c. 


Little Tabby, 


TABBY CAT, 10c. 
(4) 10c. (8) 20c. 





Patented July 6 & Oct. 4, 92. Patented July 5 & Oct. 4, "92. 
LITTLE RED 
RIDING HOOD, 


Patented 


Reg" a 


Pat. Jan. 81, "%, 





10. SAILOR BOY, 10c, PITTI-SING, (4) 10c. 





JOCKO, 10c. 





se 
MORE LIGIIT. 
The sexton of a certain New York church 


declares he will never again be guilty of going to 
sleep during the service. | 





It was very warm.evening, and after the 
sermon began the sexton turned down the gas in 
the body of the church. 

The text that evening was, “Let there be light.” 
As the sermon proceeded, the sexton unconsciously 
yielded to a desire for sleep. He came suddenly 
io his senses, however, when the minister ex 
claimed, loudly, “More light! More light!” 

The sexton sprang to his feet, hurriedly went to 
the stop.cock and turned on a full head of gas 

A ripple of amusement went through 
gation, and the embarra 
he had made a mistake, eve some one 
him that minister had been quoting the dying 
words of Goethe. | 



























+o+ 
FALSE ECONOMY. 


An exchange re} 





8 the saying of a small boy 
who must be one of those unwise souls who with 
hold more than is meet. 


confessed that he 


At the supper-table he had 








na piece of pie that afternoon. 

Who gave it to you?” asked his mothe 
Mrs. Rich.” 

Did you thank 





Nom; I thou she would give me another 
piece, and I was going to thank her all at once.” 


++ 


WHEN a fellow tells a girl that she is plump asa 
partridge, is he paying her a compliment or making 
game of her? 





Patented S mber 6, 1893, 
JOINTED CLOTH DOLL, 10c. 


Palmer Cox Celebrated 


BROWNIES 


Twelve different figures of the Pat, July 5& Oct. 4, ‘92 
popular little fellows, seven inches |. 

long. Printed in colors on one yard Little Bow-wow, (4) 10c. 
of cloth, mark- 

ed where 


















out and Other figures not shown are 
gether HEN and 4 CHICKS, to cts.; 
ROOSTER, 10 cts.; OUR 

SOLDIER BOYS (6), 10 cts.; 

TOPSY (4), 10 cts.; LITTLE 


JOCKO (4), 10 cts 


Directions. 


These figures are printed one 
where (4 
marked half yard cotton 
cloth in natural colors and 
marked accurately where to CUT 
OUT AND SEW TOGETHER. 
Stuff with Cotton or Bran and 
put pasteboard in the bottom to 
- make them stand up. 

ANY CHILD CAN Do IT. 


each (except are 


on 















Pat. ft 
UNCLE SAM. 


. July 6 and Oct. 4, 1892. 


jaOcee* = OWL, 10c. 
Order them at once if you want them for CHRISTMAS -— Postage Free. 
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DoucLas 
OE 18 THE BEST. 


NO SQUEAKING. 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF: 


94.53.50 FINE CALF& KANGAROO 
$3.59 POLICE, 3 SoLes. 


$2. WORKI 
oe SRA TINMENS 


$2,175 BoYSSCHOOLSHOES. 
*LADIES- 


L 
Ss 


W-L:DOUGLAS, 

: BROCKTON, MASS. 
‘Yon cnn save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

Because, we are tho largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name ai price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman's profits, Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower Prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we c: 


For Christmas presents 
there is nothing more 
suitable. Articles in 


Meriden 
Britannia Co’s 


silver plate are especially adapted 
for gifts, as the quality is so well 
known. In design and finish, 
this celebrated plate equals the 
best solid silver. And it wears. 


On spoons, forks, ete., our trade mark is 
‘©1847 Rogers Bros.’’ 

It you cannot procure these goods of. 
your dealer, write us and we will give 
necessary information. 

Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 

New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


1894. 


The present year marks an epoch 
in Piano Manufacture, because of the 
great improvements made in the 


Crees 


For over seventy years these instru- 
ments have been recognized as the 
standard of excellence in tone, action 
and workmanship. This year’s produc- 
tion has received more favorable com- 
ment from the leading musical critics 
and connoisseurs of the world than 
that of any year in our history. These 
improvements are very noticeable and a 
personal examination will convince any 
one that this endorsement of our ’94 
Product is well merited. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


McAtrthur’s 


#t Syrup 


Relieves and Cures CONSUMPTION, 
Bronchitis, Weak Lungs 


AND DISEASED TISSUE 


Upon the theory of Dr. Churchill and experience 

3100 at Drageeints. Ask your physica about ie 
00 at . Ask your physic! 

: Pamphict air the CURE. of COMSUMPTION, FREE, 
Physicians’ correspondence solicited. 


McArthur Hypophosphite Co., P. 0. Box 2423, K, Boston. 

















Slow 
But Sure. 















Fa tase = 
FOR DURABILITY,ECONOMY AN 
GENERAL BLACKING IS UNE! 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3. 
we ALSO MANUFACTURE THE 


LLED. 
‘ONS. 


rece Ser apote yan cone 
TOUCH UI! 

MAKES NO DUST, IN 5&10 CENT TIN BOXES. 
THE ONLY PERFECT PASTE. 





SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Morse Bros,Pror's. CANTON,MASS, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DECEMBER 13, 154, 








++ 





The Youth’s Companion 4s an illustrated weekly 
paper of elyht pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages nre often given to sub- 
serivers in u sinxle weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—whie the ber 

iven for are a gift to the subseribers from 
the publish 















New Subseriy m8 can commence at any time 
during the year, 
Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 


serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


tlons. 

ent for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
wid be made ina Oitive Money-Order, Bank 
heck, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THEBE CAN ME PROCURED, send the 


Pa: 





money in a Registered Letter. All postinasters are 
reauired to register letters whenever requested to 
0 80. 


Sliver should never be sent throngh the mall. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it fs stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us Ina letter must do it on their own 
responsibility, 

Renewals.—Thiree weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages inust be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address 1s given, 

Always give the name of the Post-ofice to which 
your paper fs sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books nnless this Is done 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of sub: 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subseribera do 
this it must be at thelr own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new, sub- 
scriptions, Of ties Agents new subscriptions 
cun be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
ew guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him, . 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
901 Columbus Avenue. 




















TISSUE STARVATION. 


Strictly speaking, starvation is “an insufficient 
supply of the nutrition which is necessary for the 
proper support of the body.” In the light of this 
definition it becomes evident at once that there Is 
a condition of bodily famine which Is not due to 
financial stringeneies, and which is outside the 
pale of charity, since it belongs to the category of 
disease. 

Man has a very complex nature, of which it is 
necessary to meet the requirements as e tly as 
possible if its different parts are to work harmo- 
niously and in perfect health 

For instance, the disease 
attacks children Jn their infan and which fs 
perhaps better known as marasmus than by any 
other name, isa lack of nutrition, or a mal-nutrition 
pure and simple. Food, no matter how rich in 
nutrients, 1g useless if the system Is unable to draw 
out these nutrients on their way through the 
digestive canal. A marasmie baby dies from star. 
vation as surely as though he had suffered the 
sharpest pangs of hunger. 

Rickets Is another condition due to systemic 
starvation, and fs closely allied to the preceding. 
The patient is unable to assimilate, or take into the 
system for its nourishment, the particles of fat in 
food. 

Many diseases, more especially those of a 
“germ” origin, feed upon the tissues of the body. 
In these instances a greater part of the food taken 
into the body is seized wpon by the disease or germ 
for its own nourishment. This process is called 
pathological starvation, or starvation due to dis- 
ease. The various tuberculous conditions are 
examples. 

Extremes of coli or heat also Interfere with the 
nutrition gf the body; cold by lowering the vitality 
of tlie body, and heat by raising the combustion of 
food to su & point that the demand is greater 
than the supply. 

The direct result of systemic starvation is of | 
course a lowering of vitality, by whieh the body | 
becomes not only less able to perform the work 
required of it, but is more or less open to the 
ravages of disease of every form. 

Many nervous disturbances and diseases, like 
nervous prostration, can be traced directly to a 
disturbance of nutrition. Indeed, it is doubtful if 
acondition of nervous weakness is not synonymous 
with tissue starvation. 














which sometimes 
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CATS’ EYES. 


The pupil of a cat's eye ordinarily appears asa 
long, narrow oval, or a straight, vertical black line. 
The animal seems to be looking through mere slits 
in the irfa of Its eye, expecially when It faces the 
Nght. In semi-darkness the pupil widers into a 
beautiful oval. One is accustomed to regard the 
narrowness of the pupil as the distinguishing 
peculiarity of the eyes of cats. All animals of the 
cat family share this pecullarity. 

And yet, according to the results of a scientific 
investigation of cats’ eyes, recently made in Eng- 
land by Lindsay Johnson, the natural shape of 
their pupils is circular. 

By varying the quantity of light entering the 
eyes he has seen the pupils of cats and tigers 
change from straight lines to perfect circ nd 
while under the Influence of atropine, which sus. 
pends for a time the muscular control of the eye, 
they are always circular. 

The normal form of the cat's pupil ls, then, the 
same as that of the human pupil, but when sub- | 
mitted to the influence of light its behavior differs. 
In a bright light our pupils become very small 
elreles, while those of a cat turn Into ovals or 
narrow slits. The general effect is the same in 








, looking about 


either case, namely, to diminish the quantity of 
light passing into the eye. 

Curiously enough, in the larger animals of the 
cat tribe, such as tigers, the pupil sometimes 
behaves exactly ke a human pupil, and when 
brightly {Numinated contracts into a minute circle 
instead of becoming finear. In the case of domestic 
cats, the older the animal the more frequently does 
the pupil of the eye assume a circular form. 





EARTHQUAKE INCIDENTS. 


A Constantinople correspondent of the New York 
Tribune says that it will probably never be known 
how many persous were killed in that city by the 
earthquake of last summer. The Turkish gov- 
ernment has a chronic hatred of facts, and the 
newspapers were forbidden to publish statistics of 
the earthquake. Whatare believed tu be moderate 
estimates place the number of deaths at about one 
hundred and fifty, and the number of the wounded. 
at about six hundred. 

The correspundent cannot help pratsing the 
courage of the firemen stationed on watch at the 


top of a tower more than two hundred feet high. 
They stuck to their post, although the tower swayed 





ikea flagstatt, and when the flres broke out after 
he overthrow of dwellings, they gave the signals 
as usual. 


Another case of a similar sort was that of a 
minaret-bullder who had pone up to the top of a 
minaret to remove a conical cap which the tlret 
shocks had thrown askew. While he was there 
another shock occurred, and there was another 
panic in the streets. 

His assistants, who were in one of the gulleries 
of the minaret, began to run down-stairs, and the 
mosque servants below shouted to him to come 
down; but he stayed where he was. 

“If this ts going to fall,” he sald, “it will fall 
before I can get out of it;” and he proceeded with 
his work. 

Many wonderful escapes occurred. Two men 
were walking together. A Turk met them, and as 
is not unusual when a Turk meets foretgners, he 
pushed in between them, instead of turning to one 
side. At that instant a stone fell from the building 
above them, and hit the Turk, who fell dead between 
the two horrified foreigners. 

But the most.marvellous escape was that of a 
boy three years old. He was running along the 
street at the base of the city wall just as one of the 
ancient towers was overthrown. When the dust 
cleared away he was discovered pinned to the 
ground by great stones lying on hix skirts on each 
side of him, but himself quite unhurt. 


ELEPHANT AND RAT. 


That a rat should put an clephant to wild and 
ignominious flight seems more absurd even than 
that a mouse should terrify a woman; but there 
may be cases, as a recent occurrence in San Fran. 
cisco seems to prove, in which a rat has an elephant 
at a decided advantage. 


An elephant named Jess, belonging to a mena; 
erie which was recently at San Francisco, is well 
known as one of the most docile elephants in 
America. She is very large, but has always been 
as gentle and manageable as was the great Jumbo 
himeelf, the king of elephants, who was never 50 
happy as when carrying children on his back. 

his being her disposition, Jess's keepers were 
greatly astonished one morning to see her break 
her chains, rush madly about, upset cages and 
everything that came in her way, escape into the 
streets, and apparently engage in a mad pursult of 
peuple there. 

Though Jess appeared to have become sudden! 
crazy, her keepers pursued her as best they could, 
and presently found that she really wanted to see 
then. Then they perceived that she was not the 
victim of rage, but terror. 

Her chief attendant, approaching very near, saw 
some small thing projecting from the extremity of 
her trunk. He seized it, and pulled tt out, and 
then very quickly threw it away. It was a live rat! 

This animal had somehow crept into Jess’s trunk, 
and the elephant had been unable to get it out. 
As soon as she was relieved of the rat, she made 
every sign of gratitude to her keeper, and per. 
mitted herself to be led back to her place in the 
menagerie. 








HIS SUM. 


Kate Sanborn tells, in “Abandoning an Adopted 
Farm,” a story of a big boy in a country school, 
who was clever enuugh in some studies, but hope- 
lessly deficient in mathematics. The teacher, a 
man who had little mercy for a stupid pupil, one 
day lost patience with him entirely. 


The boy had failed to do a simple sum in subtrac- 
tion, and the teacher rubbed out the Ogures on his 
slate, put down six ciphers and six more under 
them. He drew a line, handed the slate back to 
the dullard, and sald, gravely: 

“There! see if you can subtract that.” 

The poor boy gazed stolidly at the new sum. It 
looked queer and hard. He tackled it aloud, 
making hideous grimaces ag he progressed. 

“Nawthin srom nawthin leavee—nawthin. Naw 
thing from natwthin leaves nawthin. Nawthin from 
—nawthin—lenves nawthin. Nawthin from nawthin 
feaves—nawthin. Nawthin from nawthin leavee— 








naythin.” 
There he paused, confused, but rallying all hts 
brain power, he exclaime 








“If I’m ever goin’ to carry, I've got to carry nom! 
Nawthin—from—nawthin—leaves one!” 


THE GREAT CITIES OF THE EARTH. 


The latest enumeration of the population of the 
earth shows that it contains two hundred and 


‘seventy citles having more than one hundred 


thousand inhabitants each; thirty-five having more 
than five hundred thousand, and twelve having 
more than a million. 


Three of the twelve are in the United States. 
So, while our country contains less than five per 
cent. of the total population of the globe, it 
possesses twenty-five per cent. of the cities of the 
first rank. 





LEFT-HANDED PRAISE. 


An exchange reports another of those amtable 
criticisms that one hears sometimes between 
friends. 


Jonex has come into Brown's studio, and ts 
the walls. Suddenly he pauses 
béfore a sketch. 

Harry,” he says, “where did you get 





that?" 


“Why, 1 got it out of my head.” 
“Weill, it’s lucky for your head that you got it 


out.” 


A MOpERN philosopher remarks upon it ay a 
wise provision of nature, that a man can neither 
pat himself on the back nor kick himself. 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Ade. 


Throat Troubles comm: 
or Sore Throat. 
mediate relief. 





e with a Cough, Cold, 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches" give lin- 
Sold only in boxes. 2% cents. (Ade. 


TELEPHONES 


Free to any address, A complete illustrated manual 
describing construction and operation of Telephone 
and Telegraph: lines, cost of all apparatus and material 
required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt 8t., N.Y. 


KODAK $6.00- 


to $100.00. 
The lightest and most 


ractical cameras for 
hand or tripod use. An illustrated manual, free 








with every Kodak, tells how to develop and print 
the pictures. 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
$ Send for 
Catalogue. 


OUR “BAB 


Rochester, 


Y SINGER.’ 


Price, $2.00 Prepaid. 


A perfect little Sewing Ma- 
chine. Simple, strong and 
durable, and warranted to do 
good newing. Has a perfect 

inger protector, uses a regu- 
Jar needle, and sent complete 
by express prepaid, with 
thread, needles, and every- 
thing ready for operation. 
Guaranteed as represented or 
money refunded. 

Our Complete Hlustrated 
Catalogue sent free to any 


address. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
P. 0. Box 2751. New York City. 


Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 52. 


Municipal Reform 


in the United States is of vast import- 
ance, and its imperative necessity was 
never so generally felt as now. Reform 
in the system of Life Insurance has 
already been accomplished and the 
result is 


The Mass. Benefit Life Association 


which insures lives at 60% the usual 
rates. 


$10,000,000.00 Paid in Losses. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to 
Act as Special, General and State Agents. 


CEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Housekeepers should see the new 


FIBER CARPET. 


ft, Pliable, Odorless Matting, 
Wannin Winters Cool in Summer, 


AN IDEAL SANITARY CHAMBER CARPET 
For all the Year Round. 

Sews together and turns under, 

Does not brenk or require binding. 

No odors or germs of disease. 

Insects do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break it. 

Double-faced—double wear. 

We will send our regular $1.25 Fiber 

Rug, 27X54, with Catalogue and 
Samples of Carpet for 


$i .OO, EXPRESEPAI dD 


A Handsome, App: jate 
CHRISTMAS | GIFT, 
appreciated by ail. 
HODGES FIBER CARPET CO., 
Manufacturers and Patentees, 
50 Essex St., Boston, 











| Dixon’s No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant. 


An elegant article of Graphite for lubricating Big 





cle chains. | it will pay you to send 12 cents fe ‘ 
Rackaye. “Mention Vite "South's Companions anol 
os. Dix: Crucible C Jersey City, N. 3, 






























brings comfort and improre. 
KNOWLEDGE went stud tends to pepe 
enjoyment, wh The many, who lire 
) better than ot and Dp nor ith less expen. 
| diture, by more prompt y, adapt! i world’s best 
| products to the needs of phystoal belug, will attest the 
| value to he: pure UV dnxative principles 
embrace edly, Syr Figs. 


“din 
ell 








exe ne to Ith in the form 
{ moat neceptable and pleasant . the refresh. 
' hugauud truly heweticiat properties of m perfect nxative, 
effectually clenusing the system, dispelling Colle 
Headaches and Fevers, and pernuinently curing Com 










8 Kiven satinfuetion to millions, and 
pproval of the medical profession, 
nese, Liver and Bonels 

ft ia perfectly free fron 














e. Syrup of Figs is for 
in 5O-cent 1.00 botth 
by the CALIFORSIA FIG 





ose namie is printed on every 
ne Syrup of Figs; and, twin 
will not accept any substitute | 


iso 
ned, you 





‘Christmas is Coming! 
; 4000 Illustrations for 2 Cents. 





| 





Send 2-cent stamp for the largest Picture 
Catalogue ever issued by any retail jeweler, 
now nearly ready. WILSON BROTHERS, 3 
| Tremont Row, Boston, Ma: “The Big 











Throat and Lungs. 


There is no remedy in the world wh 
Complaints as Scott’s Emulsion. The eff 


\is what keeps its hold upon public favor. 


ich is as effective in all Throat and Lung 
ectiveness of this world-famed preparation 
If you only have a slight Cold or Cough, 


Scott's Emulsion will cure you, or it will even cure the earlier stages of Consumption. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


cures Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Weak Lungs, Bronchitis, 


aud other forins of inflammation of Throat and Lungs when all other methods of 





treatment absolutely fail. 





The resson for this is that Scott's Emulsion not only relieves inflammation but 


it also promotes the making of new, he: 


gives vital strength to the whole system. 


althy lung tissue, enriches the blood and 
Thus while ordinary specifics merely 


bring temporary relief, Scott's Emulsion will relieve the local trouble and at the 


same time build up the system. Scot! 


advanced Consumptives for years. 


t's Emulsion even prolongs the lives of 


A Record of Twenty Years is Back of it. 


As a nourishment 


no secret about it. Ph: 
formula. The genuine 





Trade-Mark. 


Scott & Bowne, New-York City. 


Mothers, Scott’s Emulsion is without an equal. 


for Babies and Children and Weak 
There is 


ysicians, the world over, endorse the 
has our trade-mark on 


SALMON-COLORED WRAPPER. 


We will send you, FREE, a book about Scott’s Emulsion. 


Druggists sell it. 50c. ; 
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The Original Painting is the property of the Doliber-Goodale Co., Proprietors and Manufacturers of Mellin's Food. 


An Artist’s proof of this famous picture printed in ten colors on heavy paper, suitable for framing, size ~ 
20 by 25 inches, without any advertising upon it, will be mailed to any reader of The Youth’s Companion, sending 
us three cents in stamps (to pay for the postage), and stating whether they have ever used Mellin’s Food or not. 
Mellin’s Food is now favorably known throughout the civilized world and is for sale everywhere. It is food, not 


medicine. A sample bottle will be sent free to any mother requesting it. Be 
DOLIBER‘GOODALE\CO;; Boston, 


oe 





Copyright, 1894. 





Number 3,526. 68th Year. 
Sixteen Pages, including Eight Extra Pages. 


BOSTO 


$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies Five Cents. 





‘pa twins, Harold and Clement May, were 
preparing to go home for the Christmas 
holidays, from their school in the Berkshire hills, 
when they received a letter saying that their little 
sister Ruth had taken scarlet fever in a light 
form, and that the house was in quarantine. 
“And so,’’ wrote Mrs. May, “I cannot let my 
dear hoys come home. Ruth seems not to be in 
the least danger, but you must stay away. But 
I have no idea of letting your holidays be spoiled 
on this account. You have long wished to go 
down to May Island and see how it looks in 
winter. You may go there and stay until the 
day after Christmas. 
The boys shouted with delight. To visit May 
Island, their summer home on the coast of Maine, 
in midwinter, had been a cherished project with | 
them for years. | 
‘You must leave the island in time to get to | 
Springfield two days after Christmas, as you | 
have accepted Billy Edwards’s invitation to spend | 
the rest of the holidays with him,” the letter 
went on. ‘Now I feel that I can trust you to be 
prudent and wise and manly. Take your camera, 
and bring home some pictures. Wear your 
warmest flannels on the island, take plenty of 
provisions and keep up warm fires in the house. 
“Get Captain Denny to take you over from 
Bath in his sloop and come for you again, and 
don’t forget to ask him to stop at the lighthouse, 
so that you can arrange a code of signals to call 
the keeper to your aid in any emergency 
The lads found the summer cottage in order 
and the woodhouse well filled—all as they had | 
left it in September. For some days they exulted 
so much in their freedom, their bachelor’s-hall 
life, their cooking and their photographing of the 
winter scenery, that they did not leave the island. 
Then, as the weather turned fine and mild, they 
got ont their catboat and sailed about a little. 
“Day after to-morrow we shall have to pack up 
and be off for Springtield,”’ sighed Hal, on the 
day before Christma: “T almost wish we hadn't 
nanarbal Tillie en eh 









































A LIVE CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


they rounded a point and saw smoke coming | of gilt paper pasted over black-backed mussels | 
from the chimmey of a tumble-down little building | rivalled the little constellations of dried star-fish | 


half-hidden behind a sheltering cliff, at some 
distance from the little harbor toward which they 
were headed. 

“There's a flock of sheep high up on the hill— 
maybe some one stays here to look after them. 


| which were sprinkled here and there. 


Six pink 
tarletan bags were filled with white pop-corn, and 


| six “bouquets” of red and yellow autumn leaves 


dangled, well varnished and glittering. 


“Oh, aint it pretty !"’ the girl exclaimed. Then 


We can bring around by the house after we dig | raising her voice, she called, shrilly, ‘Now, 


out the stones,”’ said Hal. 

After securing their boat in a well-protected 
cove, they scrambled up from the shore. 

“Come this way, Clem—I found where the 
garnets were thickest last summer,”’ said Hal. 





But Clem, with a treasure-trove of his own in | 


mind, wandered across the cliffs in an opposite 
direction from his brother. The surf, dashing 
against the rocks below, covered the noise he 
made as he crashed through a thicket of spruce- 
trees. Just as he wa 
stopped short with surprise on catching sight of a 
human ‘figure in the moss-grown, open 
beyond. 

There, on her knees beside a little grave, was a 
round-faced, sturdy little girl about ten years old, 
with a red worsted hood on her head, and a 
bright green shawl crossed over her chest and 
tied ina knot behind. With quick motions she 
was sprinkling tiny shells over the mound, and 
putting twigs of evergreen here and 
pressing them in, upright, like little trees. 

She smiled now and then over her work, and 
when she raised the fringe of black lashes from 
her pink cheeks, Clem saw a pair of bright gray 
eyes. Ona little wooden slab at the head of the 
ut in and painted white—were the words 
‘Dell,’ and ‘Died Oct. 12, 1892. Aged 11 yrs.” 

“Only last fall—and just our Ruthie’s age,” 
thought Clem. 





space 








gray 








nddenly the child turned to a queer little fir- 
tree which grew close by the grave, apart from 
the other trees, and surveyed it anxiously but 
It was a perfect little tree, about 
rant, spiey boughs were 























about to leave them he | 


there— | 


gram'pa—now you can come, if you’re sure the 
children aint around.” 

She ran to meet a gray, weather-beaten old 
man who promptly appeared, climbing up on 
crutches from the shore. His eyes first sought 
the little grave, to which the path led. 

“That's what I call pretty!" he said. 
would ‘a’ liked her grave dressed up that way 





“Dell 


was too happy and excited to notice it. 

“Gram’pa, ‘taint just the grave—it's our secret, 
mine and Dell’s! Look a’ there!"’ Tugging at 
his band, she turned him toward the little fir. 
“It's our tree,—our Christmas-tree,—an’, O 
gram’pa, aint it beautiful! 

The old man looked for a few nioments without 
speaking. ‘Well, yes, it jest is!’’ he finally said. 
“It’s a picter. I don’t see, Katy, how you ever 
come to think of it.”” 

“We read about ‘em, gram’pa, last spring, 
afore we come to live with you. The cook to the 
lumber camp give some papers to Mis’ Lawson, 
an’ there was a story all bout Christmas in one, 
an’ it took such a hold of Dell! She said wherever 
we v this Christmas, we was to have a tre 
an’ we used to plan about it all summer, when- 
ever we was alone—and just the very day we got 
here last fall, we found this one. Dell picked it 
out qui she saw it! 

“Don’t they most gen’rally hev ‘em cut and 
take ’em indoors ?"’ asked the grandfather. 

“Oh, yes, that’s what Dell an’ me meant to do, 



























but—” and here Katy’s blithe voic®)brok¢-and 
trembled—* lately, as Christmas Kept’ getting 
nearer, I've 


felt ‘s if I couldn’t have it cut. I 


a an 
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so do I, Katy, so do I!” assented the old 
man. ‘Shall we call the children to see it now ?” 
“Oh! my sakes alive, no!" ejaculated Kat; 
It’s only Christmas-eve morning now. I aint 
a-goin’ to have it, not till Christmas morning, 








| after breakfast,—for that’s what Dell said,—but 


I couldn’t keep from getting things ready now, 
even if I do have to watch the children sharp all 
day to keep ’em from findin’ out. See? I’ve got 
six of everything—one for you and me and 





every bod. 
“T tell yon what, Katy, you'd ‘a’ done better 
to ‘a’ waited till morning afore doin’ it, for the 


| weather might change, or the crows might take a 


|He winked very hard and fast, but the child | 


fancy to peck at them pretty red bags. But 
never mind, I'll fetch up some old sail-cloth an’ 
cover it up overnight. It makes me feel kinder 
bad that I haint got something to put on the tree 
for you all. I did cal’late to get up to town afore 
Christmas and get something, but —’” 

“Why, gram’pa, course you couldn't, with 
your leg hurt, an’ the doctor to pay!” replied 
Katy, with a sudden matronly air. ‘You've got 
enough to think of, taking care of all us five 
young ones, and giving us such a lovely home!’ 

Katy held up her arms to clasp them about the 
old man’s neck; and as they walked away down 
the path, Clem heard Katy’s voice chirping: 
An’ we'll have a lovely dinner—stewed chicken 
and squash and tarts and apple-pie!”’ 

Clement bounded out of the thicket as soon as 
they were out of sight, and made his way to the 
little harbor.’ Hal was already awaiting him. 
As they sailed away he poured his story into his 
brother's ears. The delight of the same idea was 
sparkling in both pairs of brown eyes as he 
finished. 

“It’s the chance of a lifetime!’’ ejaculated Hal. 

“It’s what Ruth had scarlet fever for!’’ 
respowded ‘Clem. ‘Let's stop at the lighthouse— 
the , Keepery Gan) give) Gs) pointers about them. 
Thén we will Sail On arpyo toWn and spend the 
afternoon buying thingS-for them.” 


ans hes Re eee ae, Bie 
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*way up in the Maine woods somewhere, and , the tree, the four short little men. Very big and ! last figure disappeared down the path, their eyes ' Fawcett, a great ‘leven-year-old girl like you to 


the children had been drifting abont amongst | bunchy they were with the shawls and comforters | were brimming over with tender tears. 


strangers till the old man got worried about them, 


and had ‘em all sent down to him svon as he got | their eyes, stepped proudly to one side and, in a| bled to their feet and brushed the dry moss and 


settled work—sheep-tendin’. He's poor, but he’s 
the squarest old man you ever see! 

«There were six of the children,—nice children, 
too,—but little Dell she died last fall quite sudden 
—pneumony, I think. Any boys? My, yes! 


$ 
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Winter Inhabitants of the Island. 


Katy's the only girl now. Boys are all younger’n 
her; the baby is three, the twins are five and 
Jacky’s just turned eight.” 

“That's all right, then!’’ agreed the boys, as 
they sailed on. ‘We know the kind of things 
small boys like, and it’s likely we can manage 
Katy well enough.” 

As the sun rose on the morning of Christmas 
day, the little catboat was again stealing into 
Pearl Island’s tiny harbor. It was a quiet, 
peaceful morning, with scarcely wind enough to 
fill their sail. Carrying a heavy basket between 
them, the twins stole cautiously along the cliffs, 
their hearts full of the truest Christmas joy. 

They were in time, but without a minute to 
spare. Captain Dodge came hobbling up the 
rocky path just as the boys gained their hiding- 
place. A beaming smile was on his face as 
he removed the sail-cloth, and satisfied himself 
that the treasures beneath it were undamaged. 
Gathering the cloth in a roll under his arm, he 
hastened away down the path. 

Then out darted the twins, and began to unload 
their basket. They had made great inroads on 
the stock of the little toy-shops in town. Horns 
they had, and fifes, mouth-organs, swords, pop- 
guns and a drum, jumping-jacks, marbles, 
picture-books and slates, wagons and engines! 
In a trice the tree was nearly hidden, for the 
presents were tied with loops of ribbon, ready to 
be hung. 

There were big cornucopias full of candy, and 
five pairs of mittens, and under the tree lay a pile 
of oranges and nuts. For brave Katy herself 
there was a red plush work-box, filled with all 
that a work-box should contain, a pretty bisque 
doll, a book of fairy tales and a gay silk hand- 
kerchief. 

All at once a queer babble of voices came 
floating up from the little garden below. The 
twins, with their empty basket, sprang back into 
the thicket and crept under some low-hanging 
branches. Soon they saw a singular sight. 

Katy came walking backward up the path, 
guiding a blindfolded little procession—Jamie, 
Dan, Jacky, with Captain Dodge leading three- 
year-old baby Ned at the rear. Katy was so 
much absorbed in her difficult task, and with her 
determination to keep the little boys from ‘“peek- 
ing’’ till the proper moment came, that she did 
not once glance behind her. 

The twins listened to the small babel : 

“What's it goin’ to be, Katy 

“O Katy, will Dell be there ?"" 

“Shnt your eves tight, an’ don't, for nothing, 
push up the bandages !"’ said Katy. 

“Katy, it’s tight!" 

“Can't I peek just once ?** 

“Be careful, gram'pa; don't let Neddy pnll 
back 80, he'll make you fall! Go on, Jamie, 
sister’ll take it off soon." 

Captain Dodge already saw the wonderful 
change which, in a few short minutes, had come 
over the tree, but though he marvelled, he was 
silent. Katy stood in a row, with their backs to 








they wore. Then she removed the bandages from 

clear, triumphant voice, commanded : 

| “Now !—every one of you turn ‘round quick 

lan’ look!’ Then she turned herself about and 

| saw her tree! 

| “Oh! oh! oh! oh my!" gasped the little boys. 
Katy had turned quite pale, then rosy. ‘“O 

gram'pa!"’ she gasped, “do you s‘pose Dell sent 

the Christmas angels ?"" 

“It looks that way! It seems pretty nigh like , 
it!” said Captain Dodge. However, his keen ' 
eves were searching the woods all about, as if for: 
something other than an angel. But the twins, | 

though close by, were too well covered to ! 
be seen. 





“I couldn't help it,"’ said Clem, as they scram- 


fir-needles from their clothes. 
like a baby.” 

“‘Let’s get back home,”’ said Hal, ‘‘and write it 
up for Ruth and mother. Won't mother make 
things nice for Katy when we come next summer, 
though! Ruth’s clothes will just about fit her.”” 

When, by 8 roundabout way, the boys reached 
the harbor again, Captain Dodge was already | 
there, apparently busy over some lobster-traps. 
He looked up pleasantly as they approached. 

“Good mornin’, boys. Merry Christmas!’’ he | 
said. | 

He was too much a gentleman to force upon 
the boys thanks for favors the source of which 


“I've been crying 


set here cryin’ and makin’ your grandfather 
mis‘able, when you might have a good tine 
pretendin’,” she said, firmly, as she wiped her 
eyes; ‘I declare, I’m real ashamed of you!”’ 

“Grandfather!"’ called the little girl, cheerilr, 
about half an hour later. ‘‘You must have split 
up more’n enough kindlin’s by this time. Come 
in; I want to talk to you. I’ve got a reg’lar 
splendid plan.” 

The old man came in quickly, rubbing his 
hands. 

“Kind o’ cool in the shed this mornin’,’’ be 


‘said, looking anxiously at Sarah Mary, whose 


eyes were red, though she smiled bravely at him. 

“You sit right down here in front of the stove, 
and get warmed up,” she said, drawing the old 
rocking-chair forward. ‘I've had a real smart 


“O Katy!" cried they wished to be unknown; bnt as he helped | cryin’ spell, and I feel a lot better now, and I'li 


little eight-year- 
old Jacky, ‘‘is it 
yourn? Can we 
have the play- 
things? Just look 
at that drum $”’ 

Katy looked up 
anxiously into 
her grandfather's 
face, almost fear- 
ing that this beau- 
tiful miracle had 
removed her tree 
away, out of her 
reach, up on some 
sacred plane. 

He smiled at 
her and said, ‘Go 

ahead now, Katy, it's your own tree, and 

is your say what's to be done with the gifts. 
A he added, raising his voice, 
‘we thank them, and the Lord!" 





s—or boys,” 


them push their boat off he suddenly grasped a | 
hand of each. ! 
“Boys,” he said, “the Lord bless ye! He 
will—I haint a mite of doubt about it!” 
Grace ScHUYLER. 
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THE OLDEN CHRISTMAS: TIME. 


All hailed, with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice, the happy night | 
That to the cottage ag the crown | 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 

—Sir Walter Scott. 





o- 
A “PRETEND” CHRISTMAS. 
Sarah Mary's Sabstitute for the Suaday-School Christmas 
Tree. 


tell you about my plan. 

“I've been thinkin’,”” she went on, speaking 
quickly, as she stood quite close to her grand- 
father, ‘that this is the day before Christmas. 
just the same as ever, and to-night ’ll be Christ- 
mas eve just the same as ever, and the only thing 
that’s diff'rent is that we'll be to home, ‘stead of 
down to the church.” 

Here her voice trembled a little, but only fora 
moment. 

“And I don’t see why you and I, grandfather, 
can't have a pretend Christmas here, that'll be 
‘most as good as if we'd gone to the Sunday- 
school one. They was to have theirs at six 
o'clock, and we could have ours the same time. 

“Of course,”’ said the little girl, wistfully, “we 
could do it better if we'd ever seen a real 











“It aint any use for you to say you think it’s: 
goin’ to stop snowin’, grandfather, for it aint; it’s 
set in for a big storm.” . 


Christmas ent'tainment, but I reckon we can 
make out, grandfather, don’t you?” 

“I see a Christmas ent’tainment once. tree and 
all,” said the old man. “ ‘Twas when rour 


There was a slight quiver about little Sarah | father was a little chap, and we was visitin’ with 


Captain Dodge had heard from the lighthouse- | Mary’s lips as she said this, but she pressed them Brother Henry's folks down in the city.” 


that the lads ‘from the 
had been wandering over Pearl Island. 
Katy’s trnstful spirit accepted her grandfather's 
decision as final. She now stepped forward and 
took her rightful place as mistress of ceremonies. 


ver, the night befc 





ke 






we 


firmly together, and 
brushing the flakes of 
snow from her plaid 
shawl, she hung it up 
on a nail behind the 
kitchen door and set 





“First of all,” she began, in a low, explanatory 
voice, “when I say ‘Merry Christmas,’ you all 
must just roar back, ‘Merry Christmas!’ to me— 
cause that’s what our story people said. 
Merry Christmas!” 

“‘Merry Christmas!” ‘Merry Christmas!” 
piped back the little boys, jumping about excitedly 
and clapping their small red hands. 

“Katy! there’s mittens on it—lots of ’em!”’ 
shouted Dan. 

“Yes, I see "em, Danny,’ responded his sister; 
“but just wait a minute; the story people made a 
prayer. Say it, baby—say the pretty prayer 
sister taught you.” 

So baby, closing his eyes tight, said devoutly, 
in a loud voice, “Lord, we thank Thee for 
Christmas day. A-men!" 

“And now I'll take ’em off fast as ever I can!” 
said Katy, beginning by giving Jack the drum. 
Then her eyes fell upon the work-box. 

“Gram'pa!”’ she shrieked, ‘there's a thimble 
in it, an‘ it says ‘Katy’—an’ this doll says ‘Katy,’ 
too—an’ oh, oh—this here muftler says on it, 
‘For Captain Dodge!’”’ 

Soon the fir was bare of all save its decorations, 
which Katy proudly pointed out as her own 
handiwork. Then she quieted the tooting, drum- 
ming, fife-blowing little boys. 

“Now we must have a hymn,” she said. 
“Gram’pa, sing ‘Rock of Ages,’ please." 

“Wait a bit, dear,’’ said’ the captain, abstract- 
edly, nodding his head and waving his hand 
about as if beating time, ‘I’m tryin’ to reck’let 
something appropriater. Now I’ve got it. I've 
fetched it!’ and in a rather quavering but mellow 
tenor the old man’s voice rang out on the frosty 
air: 

“While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground.” 


“Gram’pa!"’ cried Katy, in an ecstacy, “that’s 
just what they sang in our story! Begin it again, 
please.” 

“O boys!’’ she proclaimed with sparkling eyes, 
as the dear old hymn ended, “this is all lots 
splendider than even me an’ Dell planned it!’’ 

“We'll get a basket an’ come back for the 
things we can't carry,” said Katy, at last. 
“Dan, give gram’pa vour fife, an’ you keep your 
horn. Jamie, you give sister your horn, an’ 
blow on your month-organ. Jacky can drum 
and Neddy can toot. 
Now we're ready— 
come on. Keep step, 
like gram'pa did when 
he was a soldier — 
right, left, right, left!" 

A strange, pictur- 
esque and boisterous 
| procession it was, as 
‘it took its way back 
{to the little “house. 
| Every one was sol- 

emnly performing 
upon some ‘“instru- 
ment of mnsic;’" even 
Captain Dodge him- 
self, in the rear, was 











| whistling an old © 
| Christmas carol. 
When Hal and 


Clem exchanged fur- 
tive glances, as the 


“Boys, the 


Now—' 





Lord bless ye! 


' about getting the break- 

’ fast. 

**You've been out in 

| the road to get a good 

| look at the sky, I reck- 

,on, Sarah Mary,” said 

| Grandfather Fawcett, 

| gently. 

Sarah Mary nodded; 
& queer little sound 

| came from her throat, 
but she did not speak. 

' «Well, I declare, it 
doos appear to be a 
kind of a stump, Sarah 
Mary ; a kind—of—a— 
stump,’ said the old 
man, slowly, as he car- 

_Tied in some kindlings 

ifor the stove in the 
living-room, and stoop- 
ed down to open the stove door and start the fire. 

“Here she’s been "lottin’ on that Sunday-school 
Christmas tree for weeks and weeks stiddy,”’ said 
Grandfather Fawcett, apparently addressing the 

‘flickering blaze that seemed loath to start up 
briskly, ‘and now she’s got to lose it. Never 
been to a Christmas tree in ber life, Sarah Mary 
aint, and thinks I haven't, nuther. 

, “T was goin’ along with her. Full moon due 

| to-night, and mild weather for a week back. 

‘The fust snow-storm of the season, this is; and 

! Sarah Mary aint fitted out for stormy weather. 

| Them three miles there, and back three more, 

| was goin’ to be about all I could 've fetched in 
good walkin’; bat I wouldn’t ’ve begrudged 
gettin’ master tired, not a mite.” 

He shut the stove door and went back. to the 
kitchen. 

“Breakfast is ’most ready,” said Sarah Mary, 
with a faint smile. Presently it was quite ready, 
and they sat down at the table. It was a very 
silent meal, but at last Sarah Mary broke the 
silence. 

“Last year was the first one they ever had, but 

‘I didn’t mind missin’ that, grandfather, because 
you was sick; but now it just seems as if —” 

, Poor little Sarah Mary conld not finish, but rose 
abruptly, and began to clear away the dishes. 

“I know, honey,’’ 
said the old man, 
patting her head, as 
he, too, rose from the 
table; ‘it’s a real 
stump, that’s what it 
is. I guess I'll go out 
into the shed and split 
up some more kind- 
lin’s.”” 

When the door from 
the kitchen into the 
shed was closed, Sarah 
Mary sank into the 
splint-bottomed rock- 
ing-chair and sobbed 
despairingly. Grad- 
ually the sobs ceased. 
Then she stopped 


straight. 
“Well, Sarah Mary 





Sarah Mary has a good Cry. 


cocking and sat up| 


“OQ grandfather,” 
exclaimed the child. 
drawing a long breath,- 
“then you must be more 
disappointed even than 
Tam, because you know 
what you're missin’! 
But you can tell me 
what it was like, so we 
can pretend just com- 
plete.” 

“Well,” began the 
old man, ‘there was a 
tree, all covered with 
sparklin’ things and col- 
ored ones, and candles: 
and then the folks’ pres- 
ents was hung on 
limbs, too. The rev. 
was all kind of trimmed 
round with green, and 
there was words on the 
walls, ‘Peace on earth,’ 
‘Good-will to men,’ and 
sev’ral others. 

“And there was a 
Santa Clans,’ he went 
on; ‘a man all dressed up in furs, with long 
whiskers, and lookin’ as if he'd been out in a 
snowstorm, and he made some remarks fust, and 
then give out the presents. There was a parcel 
of candy for each child, I rec'lect. ’Twas a 
handsome sight.’” 

Little Sarah Mary gave a gasp of excitement, 
as the old man stopped. 

“We can pretend 'most all of it, if you'll help, 
grandfather,” she said. 

“I’m ready for anythin’ you suggest, ma‘am.” 
said the old man, as he rubbed little Sarah 
Mary’s hand between his own rough palms. 

“Well, then,” said the child, briskly, ‘shad you 
just as svon have your dinner at half-past “leven, 
so I can have the whole afternoon to get ready to 
pretend in ?’” 

“Have it at ten-thutty, if you say so,” said her 
grandfather, gaily. 

“No,” said Sarah Mary, with much gravity, 
| “half-past ‘leven will be early enough. Now 
| there’s two or three things you can do to help. I 
don’t see ’t we can have a real tree; but if we 
could bring in that tallest apple-wood chunk 
that’s out in the shed, and cut some notches in it, 
and stick some of the twigs from the brush-pile 
in the notches, I think ‘twould make a real good 
pretendin' tree; and that chunk has got a splen- 
did square bottom to stand on. 

«‘And then of course,’’ she went on, “you mnst 
be Santa Clans, and you’ll know just how, ‘slong 
as yon've seen one; and if you could spare me 
some old Home and Farms I'd be obliged. And 
I'll do all the rest.’* 

“Mussy sakes alive!’ ejacniated Grandfather 
Fawcett, ‘what a little planner you he! Well, 
well, I gness there’s quite a little job laid out for 
me. I'll look over the Home and Farms fust, 
and see what I can spare. I s’pose it’s no use 
askin® you what they're for ?”” 

“Not a mite."’ replied the child, merrily, as she 
took down the broom from its peg on the wall. 

“Guess I'll step out, if it's housecleanin’ time.” 
said Grandfather Fawcett, and he beat a retreat, 
in pretended dismay, to the living-room. 

«Here's fonr numbers from three years ago’s file 
that haven't got anythin’ of no great interest to 
| me in ‘em,"’ said the old man, cantiously opening 
the kitchen door at about ten o'clock, with a little 
package of old newspapers in his 
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that be enough for your pupposes? Seems to be 
great doin’s in here this mornin’. Haven't I 
smelled molas—" 

“Grandfather!"’ said Sarah Mary, in a warning 
tone; and the old man dropped the papers and 
retreated. 

“Jest like her ma, that child is,” he said to 
himself, as he put on his coat, preparatory to a 






The Plan revealed. 


trip to the cold garret, where he expected to find 
some articles suitable for his afternoon’s mas- 
querade. ‘There aint no stumpin’ her, not for 
long, I can tell ye!" 


Dinner was what Sarah Mary called ‘slim,’ 


that day, and was eaten with all possible expedi- 
tion. Sarah Mary's thin little 
flushed, and her eyes were unusually bright. 
Once she laid down her knife and fork, and 
looked anxiously across at her grandfather. 

“Do you s’pose—do you reckon it’s silly for me 
to be pretendin’?” she asked. ‘Had I ought to 
consider I'm too old for play, grandfather?” 

“Le’s see, how old be you, ‘xactly ?”” inquired 
the old man. 

“I'm jest almost ‘leven,’’ responded the child. 

“Well, that’s gettin’ on, o' course; but seein’ 
you're small for your age, I presume it might be 
allowed ye to play a little spell longer, if you get a 
good chance, like this one. And I'm gettin’ 
along into my second childhood, you know, 
Sarah Mary, so I've got a right to play, too.”” 

The child's last doubt vanished with 
assurance. 


this 


“I do believe," she said to herself, as she | 
Ngee Washed the dinner dishes, “that grandfather 


counted on that tree more’n I did. I must 
make things seem as much like that other 
ent'tainment he saw as I can. I wish I could 
"ve got a reg'lar little tree. That chunk 
don't look tall, even settin’ it on the bottom 
of the wash-tub. But it'll have to do.”” 

All the long afternoon the snow fell thick 
and fast. Noone passed the Fawcett farm- 
house, but that was not strange, for their 
road was not much travelled at any time. 
Grandfather Fawcett and Sarah Mary were 
too busy to pay much heed to the storm. 

It had been agreed between them that when 
Grandfather Fawcett had placed the chunk, 
with its twig-branches tightly notched in, 
according to Sarah Mary's directions, she 
was to take possession of the living-room, 
and beautify it as she saw fit. 

All her grandfather had to do with it was 
to give her a few more particulars about the 
decorations he had seen that other Christmas, 
so long ago. He was not to be permitted 
to see the living-room till six o'clock. 

Precisely at that hour Sarah Mary, in 
the character of guest, and Santa Claus 
in the person of her grandfather, were to 
enter the apartment, one from the kitchen 
and the other from the entry. 

Time hung rather heavily on the old man. 
At five o'clock he muttered to himself, ‘I 
wisht I could see how I look,” and vainly 
tried to get a glimpse of his figure in the little 
cracked looking-glass, six inches square. 
which bung in his room. “I mistrust I don't 
look jest ’xactly like that other feller did; 
an’ I wish flour didn't rub off so easy. I 
don't darst to set down, for fear I shall bust 
my gearin’ somewher's; but lawzee! won't 
that child be tickled when she sees me!"* 













“There exclaimed Sarah Mary, descending 
from a chair on which she had been standing, 
and looking about the room with pride, ‘I’ve 
done the very best I could. I hope grandfather’ll 
be pleased. It’s half-past five now, and I must 
hurry and get dressed. 

A few minutes before six o'clock a little figure 
stepped softly down the steep back stairs, and at 





about. the same time a large, cumbersome form 














descended the front stairs laboriously. 

As the old clock in the kitchen struck six with 
its sharp, curt strokes, these two figures entered 
the living-room from opposite directions, and 
gazed at each other. 

Sarah Mary was bravely attired in a changeable 
silk waist which had once belonged to her mother, 
and a skirt of some sort, the exact style of which 
could not be determined, inasmuch as it was 
completely covered by Sarah Mary’s best apron, 
a very large white one with strings of great 


cheeks were - 
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length. These strings were crossed diagonally | received the package and a pat on the head from | sister's mood and looking eagerly at Mrs. 


on the child’s back, and brought over her 
shoulders to the front, where they terminated in 
a large bow securely pinned to her dress. Her 
curly hair had been made to lie as flat as such 
hair ever would. She stood with her eyes riveted 
on Santa Claus, on whose face was a broad smile. 

Truly he was a wonderful Santa Claus! An 
old buffalo skin, plentifully besprinkled with 
flour, was gathered around him and tied in place 
about his neck, arms and legs, It was easy to 
see that getting down-stairs at ever so slow a 
pace must have been a difficult matter. His hair 
and beard were well covered with flour, and so | 
was the old fur cap 
on his head. There 
was even a dash of 
flour here and there 
on the tall boots he 
wore. ' 

“Oh! Oh! I'd 
vever know you in 
the world!" gasped , 
Sarah Mary; and / 
then, recollecting 
herself, she walked. 
sedately to a chair 
placed in one corner | 
of the room. 

Santa Claus, for 
his part, was un- 
able to suppress an 
admiring “Well, 1 
declare to man!" as 
he looked around the room. On the walls in| 
‘several places were strips of brown cambric, on 
which were pasted sentiments appropriate to the | 
‘Christmas season. The letters were of various | 
sizes, cut from Home and Farm. 

«Peace on earth," read Santa Claus, looking at 
the words over the stove through a mist that 
made them waver. f 

A wreath of autumn leaves was pinned on one | 
window curtain, and a bunch of dried “ever-— 
lastings’’ on the other. There was a big candle | 
in the centre of the wooden mantel, and a small 
lone at each end. A lamp burned on the one 
table, and the smallest candle of all shone from a | 
little tin candlestick on the flat top of the tree. 

The inverted wash-tub was hidden by an old 
red cloth, and above it the tree rose resplendent, 
its bare twigs glistening with strips of tin and 
scraps of colored paper, and hung with strings of 
pop-corn. Tied to the two largest branches were | 
two packages wrapped in newspaper. | 

Sarah Mary's eyes shone with pride as she! 
looked at the tree. } 

“This is a glor'ous, blessed time, children,” | 
said Santa Claus, advancing slowly to the tree 
and turning his eyes on his sedate but beaming 
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Santa Claus. She turned away, and then stopped. 


“Grandfather,” she cried, facing about and | 


throwing her little arms as far around the 
beflonred buffalo robe as they would reach, 
“vou've been a splendid Santa Claus, and now 


will you take your package and be the restof the j 


children with me ? 
but it’s real good. 


It’s only just molasses candy, 
| tasted it to see.” 


“Well, I reckon I will,’ said Grandfather | 


Fawcett, heartily, as he burst the bonds of his 
buffalo robe, and kicked off the clumsy boots 
with a right good will. 

He and Sarah Mary were sitting together in the 
big old rocking-chair, the candles were burning 
low, and the molasses candy was nearly gone, 
when the two Christmas revellers heard the 
sound of sleigh-bells, followed by a knock at 
their door. 

“jest stopped on my way home from the 
Corners,” said the Fawcetts’ nearest neighbor, 
when the door was opened. 





postponed till to-morrer night, on account of the 
bad travellin’; and I can fix it to take Sarah 
Mary and you, too, along with us, to the ent’tain- 
ment. Good night.”* 

“Mneh obliged! 


father Fawcett, as he drove away. 
Sarah Mary, preparing to go to bed, took a 
peep at the outside world. 





“Why, grandfather!"’ she exclaimed, joyfully, 
“it has stopped snowin’, and the moon is comin’ 
out! What a bee-yu-tiful time Christmas is!"" 

Exizarnetu L. Gou.p. 
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THE STARS. 
Upon the night’s black stem, behold 
A miliion shining buds unfold 


And light her garden’s azure lawn 
Where walks the moon from dusk to dawn, 


— Selected. 
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SCRAPS. 
The New-Comer at the Old Ladies’ Home. 


A chill, northeast wind was blowing; fine lines 
of rain shot obliquely across the window-panes, 
and a few brown leaves were drifting here and 
there. The Old Ladies’ Home stood back from 
the street, and in summer, with its square of 
green lawn and vine-draped porch, looked pleasant 
enough; but in this dull November twilight it 
seemed to rear its square brick walls uncompro- 
misingly toward the street, and the sign over the 
door peered unpleasantly through the gloom. 

The gate slammed to as if opened by some 
nervous hand. Mrs. Perkins, one of the old 
ladies, who was spending the afternoon with the 
French sisters, glanced indifferentls out of the 


Bors Pmeiis Fresh 





Santa Claus and Sarah Mary. 








audience. “We've got a sight of things to be 
joyful about, and this is the time to count ’em up. 
All of us here are enjoyin’ good health and 
appetites, and aint sufferin’ from cold nor want. | 

“It’s a great thing for families to be together at 
sech times as these, too, children. And we want 
to be thankful that we aint livin’ in heathen 
lands, children, but that we've gat the priv’lege 
of celebratin’ this joyful occasion. And wishin‘ 
you all a merry Christmas, I will now perceed to 
distribute the presents.”” 

So saying, Santa Claus put out his hand and 
cautiously untied one of the newspaper packages 

«<Por Grandfather Fawcett,’ ’’ he read slowly 
aloud. “I understand he’s expected to be with 
us this evenin’, and will probably be along ina 
few minutes." 

He untied the other package, and read, ‘ ‘For 
Sarah Mary Faweett.’ Will the little gal step 
forrard and get her present?’’ Sarah Mary 




















window. She was a wiry little woman, with 
e ferret-like black eyes, and extremely black 
hair which she wore in youthful curls. 

Her indifference, the result of a Jong, monoto- 
noug afternoon, had not been half so natural to 
her as was the quick movement with which she 
sprang up and craned her long neck to peer down 
into the vard. 

*] declare to goodness !’’ she exclaimed. 

“What is it? What's the matter?’ cried the 
others, hurrying to the windo\ 

“It’s too late now,’’ she answered, turning 
away. 

3ut what was it? Do tell us!’ cried Mrs. 
Slocum and Miss Adelaide French together. 
Miss Vir French stalked over to the closet 
with a scornful sniff. If that wasn’t just like 
Adelaide—to humor Matilda Perkins so! Ade- 
laide never would be anything but a child! 

Miss Adelaide, happily uncorfsyjows)-pfs dew 


“T thought I’d come | 
in and tell you that the Sunday-school tree is | 


Much obliged!"’ said Grand- | 
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Perkins, was a queer-looking old woman, with 
round face and absurd snuff-colored wig; but 
her blue eyes were as clear and innocent as a 
child's. 

Mrs. Perkins pursed her lips with an air of 
virtuous expression. She could not quite keep a 
gleam of triumph out of her eyes, that she should 
know a full hour before any one else, but he: 
voice was decorously plaintive. 

“You'll know soon enough if it's what I think 
‘tis,”” she answered, rising and shaking her skirts. 
She always wore ruffled dresses, and this move- 
ment was a sigual of departure. After she left 
the four old ladies looked apprehensively at each 
| other. 

“What could it be? asked Miss Adelaide, 
helplessly. 

“I do hope ’taint nothin’ serious,” said Mrs. 
Slocum, anxiously. She was a little, thin old 
woman, with a worried forehead and a genera! 
faded-out appearance. 

“Taint likely!” snapped Miss Virginia. Mrs. 
Perkins always put her out of temper. 

“Sho, now,"’ remarked the second visitor. 
| comfortably, “you aint got no call to get mad at 
Matildy Perkins, seeing it’s as natural for her tc 
make a inystery out of two sticks as for a duck 
to swim.’’ She rose as she spoke. 

“Must you be going, Miss Pratt? 
yet,’ urged Miss Virginia, hospitably. 

“It's ‘most supper-time, though; and besides,” 
with a jolly smile on her comfortable face, ‘] 
want to be down early, and see if Mis’ Perkin: 
aint got the whole house curious over her mystery. 
I'm obliged for a pleasant afternoon, Virginia. 
| You coming, too, Mis’ Slocum?" and the tw: 
| went down the corridor together. 





It's early 


Supper-time proved Miss Pratt's surmise cor- 
j rect. There was a general thrill of expectancy ir 
‘the air, and Mrs. Perkins had a conscious sini!e 
| as she sipped her tea. 

«Where's Miss Baker ?"’ asked one. 

“Oh, she’ll be here fast enough,” respondew 
Mrs. Perkins; and her tone implied that with he: 
appearance the mystery would be solved. 

“Hush? There she comes now!’’ whispered 
another, excitedly. 

All eves were turned toward the door as the 
matron appeared. She was a large, sensible- 
looking woman, with a quiet face; plainly there 
was nothing about her to attract attention. 

But she was not alone; she was half-leading, 
half-pushing a girl of fifteen. Such a forlor 
looking girl! Her features were sharp and 
pinched; her short, light hair showed a sadly 
unsuccessful attempt at order, and her scant, ill- 
fitting brown dress had several distinct patches. 

“This is Emily Brent,” said the matron. “You 
know I told you she was coming to us, and J 

hope we shall soon make her feel at home.”" 

The girl looked down, while the dull red 
crept up to her very ears. She clasped and 
unclasped her thin, chapped hands over the 
worn brown dress. The old ladies all stared 
nu one said a word. 

“There!"’ said the matron, giving her a 
kindly push; “find a seat and eat you 
supper, child. I must go to the kitchen.” 

This deserted, the girl gave a pitiful 
appealing look around the table, but did not, 
move. Mrs. Perkins tittered. 

“What'd she say her name was? I should 
call her Scraps,"’ she remarked, audibly. 

The name was certainly applicable, and 
several of the old ladies giggled. Miss 

, Adelaide looked disturbed, and beckoned the 
girl to a vacant seat next her. The stranger 
took it hesitatingly. Miss Adelaide tried tu 
make her talk, but received only monosy|- 
lables in reply ; and, too simple and childlik 
herself to put the girl at ease, soon fell int> 
a silence scarcely less miserable than he: 
companion’s. 

Within an hour every one knew the girl's 
pitiful little history. Her mother had died 
when she was a baby; her father had been 
a drunkard, and at his death, a month 
before, she was left alone. She lived in the 
country, and there was nothing before he: 
but the county poorhouse, when Miss Baker, 
hearing of her, offered to take her into the 
Home, thinking she could go to schoo! and 
help about the lighter housework outside 
of school hours. 

And so began a strange, new life for the 
girl—a life in an Old Ladies’ Home. The 
name Mrs. Perkins had given stack to her. 
every one called her Scraps. But she did not 

Her life had not been one to make 
If her clothes were poor, they were 





mind that. 
her sensitive. 
the same she had always been used to, and now 





she had enough to eat. 
hardest 





School was th thing. She knew 
absolutely nothing, and was put in classes with 
little children of six and seven whose knowledge 





was a perpetual bewilderment to he It was 
always with a sigh of relief that she entered the 
Home gate, where she could put aside the per 
plexing books for the tasks that came within he: 


simple comprehension. 
The old ladies, Miss Adelaide and Miss Pratt 





excepted, at first treated her coldly. It annoyed 
them ina subtle, irritating way to have her forlorn 
figure among them, a silent plea for kindness they 


were not willing to g 





ve. 
they found out her willing- 






3utafter a time 
negs and fgithfulness,thdy not only tolerated her, 


{pukoftep Gskk@ sorte Kervice, which they would 
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reward with bits of old finery and ribbon. Scraps 
was passionately fond of these, and never wearied 
of looking over her scanty hoard. 

As time went on Miss Adelaide and Scraps 
became warm friends. 
Adelaide’s room on her return from school, and 
tell of her struggles with the strange letters and 
still more baffling figures; and many an hour she 
spent, the happiest of her life, listening to Miss 
Adelaide’s stories of her old home—of Miss 
Virginia’s beauty and many suitors, of the gay 
companies they used to have, and, best of all, 
of the happy Christmas-tide with its generous 
giving. 

Almost always, too, Miss Adelaide would end 
by spreading before Scraps’ admiring eyes their 
few dearly cherished bits of jewelry—the hair 
brooch, the signet ring, the bracelet of thin links 
of gold, and last of all a quaint brooch of twisted 
gold, which was Scraps’ special admiration. 

One day Miss Virginia went to her sister with 
@ stern face. 

“Adelaide,” she said, “‘where’s my pin ?”” 

«What pin ?”’ cried Miss Adelaide, startled. 

“My gold one. I wore it Sunday, and 1 know 
I put it back. I always do.” - 

“Have you looked in your 
best dress, Virginia? You 
might have left it there.” 

“T never did such a thing,” 
answered her sister. ‘But I'll 
Jook.”” 

She went to the closet just 
as Mrs. Slocum and Mrs. 
Perkins entered the room. 
With her head among the 
dresses she did not hear them. 

“No, it aint here, Adelaide !"" 
she called. 

“What aint? What's the 
matter ?’’ cried Mrs. Perkins, 
looking from Miss Adelaide's 
frightened face to Miss Vir- 
ginia’s grim one. ‘Have you 
lost something ?"" 

“T can't find my pin,’ she 
said, coldly. ‘I suppose I've 
mislaid it, that’s all."* Miss 
Virginia sat down indifferent- 
ly. But Mrs. Perkins was not 
to be put off. 

“Miss Virginia, you don't 
mean you can't find that gold 
pin! Here comes Miss Pratt. Miss Pratt, poor 
Miss Virginia bas lost her gold pin—leastways 
she says she's lost it; but there’s other things 
besides losings.”’ 

Miss Virginia looked quickly at her sister. 
Miss Adelaide's eyes were round and frightened. 

«‘What do you mean ?”’ she faltered. 

Mrs. Perkins gave a quick glance around the 
circle and lowered her voice. 

“I mean —’’ she said. ‘Aint you often showed 
that pin to Scraps ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

«And aint she adinired it?” 

“Yes,"’ admitted Miss Adelaide, in a low voice. 

“And you didn’t go out Sunday ?” 

“Not out of my room after I put that on.” 

Mrs. Perkins nodded triumphantly. 

“Then,” she said, inpressively, ‘it inust either 
be in the room or have been taken out. You 
know ’taint round here any wheres ?”” 

“I’ve looked everywhere,”’ 
Virginia. Much as she disliked Mrs. Perkins, 
she could not help admiring her quickness; and 
besides, she wanted her pin. Mrs. Perkins 
thought a moment. 

“Of course,” she said, softly, ‘there aint but 
one person would touch it. I think the best thing 
would be to settle the matter now. Suppose we 








—just we five—go to Scraps’ room and look? I! 


always did suspect the girl.”” 

“I don't believe she took it!’ wailed Miss 
Adelaide. Mrs. Perkins paid no attention to her, 
but waited watchfully for the next opinion. 

“It don’t seem right todo that way. I'd rather 
ask the girl,” said Miss Pratt. 

“But if she’s honest, vou'd hurt her feelings 
for nothing,” insinuated Mrs. Perkins. 

Miss Pratt pondered heavily. She could not 
keep up with her nimble antagonist. Mrs. 
Perkins saw her advantage, and followed it up. 

“And if we waited it might go on,” she said, 
“or others might hear of it, and then ’twould be 
hard on the girl. Now if just we five go, no one 
need know. What do you say, Miss Virginia?” 

“T'll go,” she said, briefly. 

“Then we'd better go right off,’ said Mrs. 
Perkins, ‘She'll be back from school pretty 
soon. Come on, all!" and she led the way. But 
Miss Adelaide held back. 

«What are you waiting for?” said her sister, 
sharply. “Come along. 

So Miss Adelaide miserably joined the proces- 
sion. They went softly down the corridor till 
they came to the door of Scraps’ room. It was 
closed. Then, for the first time, they realized 
what they were doing. Miss Adelaide put a 
trembling hand on her sister's arm. 

“Come away, Virginia. "Taint very much— 
let the poor child have it. It—it seems as if 
we're house-breakers."* 

“Perhaps ‘ticoul/d be better to tell Miss Baker 
and let her look,"’ answered Miss Virginia, irreso- 
lutely. Her usual pride had quite deserted her, 
and she wavered visibly. Mrs. Perkins suddenly 
darted ahead. 

“Goodness me! 





I never see sech a pack 0’ 


Scraps would go to Miss, 


answered Miss | 
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| cowards! ‘Taint as if she was one of us; she’s 
nothing but a servant. Aint we got a right to 
examine our servants’ rooms for stolen goods, I'd - 
like to know 2?” She opened the door violently. 
«“'Twon't take'us long to look, at any rate,” 
she said. “The room aint bigger than a two-, 
penny bit. Now, Miss Pratt, you feel in those 
; clothes. Mis’ Slocum, you take the bed; and if 
Miss Virginia will take one drawer, I'll take the 
other. And there's Adelaide —”” 

“There don't seem to be any room for me, and 
I'm only in the way. My head aches, too. I 
guess I'd better go back.”” 

«Adelaide !"" said her sister. 

«There's that bag under the bed, Miss Adelaide,” 
said Mrs. Perkins, sweetly. ‘If you'd jest as soon 
take that.” Miss Adelaide submitted meekly. 

The room had space only for a cot-bed, a small 
| bureau, @ chair and a corner washstand. There | 
; Was a row of hooks behind the door, and on these 

hung Scraps’ meagre wardrobe, each article droop- 
ing forlornly, as if instinct with the pitiful loneli- 
ness of the girl. Miss Pratt's ample figure, as 











she stood before the garments searching in the 
pockets and hems, made them seem, by contrast, 





Scraps Is 


| only dejected shadows. Mrs. Slocum was poking 
| around the mattress, her spectacles pushed high 
‘on her anxious forehead. Miss Adelaide dropped | 
| down by the other side of the bed, and rested her ' 
| head against the pillow. 
| Her thick, snuff-colored wig had slipped, and | 
showed a few thin, gray hairs, but her misery | 
was 80 real as quite to overshadow any humor in | 
the situation. She put out her hand and touched | 
the old bag, and then drew it back as if it had | 
burnt her. Her sister looked at her and frowned. 

“It—it's locked,”’ pleaded Miss Adelaide. 

“1 was wondering how long 'twould he before 
you'd discover that!’’ retorted Miss Virginia. 
, Her conscience was troubling her, but she would 
, not yield. She tossed a key to her sister, and 
, then put the drawer back. 
| «?Taint in my drawer, either,” said Mrs. 
Perkins. ‘I guess it must be in that bag. You'd | 
better hurry, Miss Adelaide. She'll be hoine 
pretty soon.” 

Mise Adelaide pulled the bag out and fitted the | 
key. The four old ladies peered eagerly down at 
her. Suddenly she drew her hand back again. | 

“T can’t,” she said. ‘One of you must do it.” 

“Adelaide !”’ said her sister, once more. | 

Miss Adelaide 
shut her mouth 
firmly. Her round 
jface took on an 
obstinate expres- 
sion. She turned 
her head away 
and opened the 
bag with a jerk. 

“There!"’ she 
said, “ now I’ve 
opened it. I won't 
dg another thing. 
‘You needn't try 
, to make ine, Vir- 
ginia! I shall not 
do it.” She seram- 
bled to her feet 
and opened the 
door, but her sister 
held her fast. 

Mrs. Perkins 
stooped down and 
pulled open the 
bag, which seem- 
ed full of bits of 
silk and ribbon. 

“Where'd she 
get so many ?"’ she 
jasked. “It looks 
as if we're on the 
| track, now doesn’t 
it? And see here!’ 

She pulled from under the rags three little 
packages, carefully tied up in bright-colored bits | 
of tissue-paper. She distributed them rapidly, 
passing one to Miss Adelaide, who made no effort 
jto take it, but let it roll under the bed. Mrs. 
Perkins dived after it and came up flushed just as | 
| Mrs. Slocum gave an exclamation of dismay. 4 
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«‘What'’s the matter?’’ asked Mrs. Perkins, 
impatiently. Mrs. Slocum laid something on 
the bed. The others crowded round; only Miss 
Adelaide never moved. They saw a red pin- 
cushion in the shape of a rude heart, and on it, in 
crooked letters, the pins formed the words, ‘‘Deer 
Mis Adlade Mery Chrismus.” 

The silence made Miss Adelaide turn, and she 
caught up the ugly cushion with a little ery. 

“That's what it meant,” she cried, ‘that’s her 
‘meechin’ ways!’ She was making us Christmas 
presents,—us Who'd never done a thing for her,— 
not a thing to make her lonely life less lonely— 
not a thing to make Christmas a happy time for 
her, and she feeding her poor starved life on the 
scraps of kindness we flung her!" 

A tear rolled down and splashed on the red 
cushion. Miss Virginia snatched the cushion 
away. 

“There!"" she cried. ‘Make things better by 
spotting this! You know how ‘twas done up.” 
Miss Virginia handed it to Mrs. Slocum. ‘You 
fix itagain. And I guess we’d better put the rest 
back.” 

Miss Adelaide left the room, and her sister did 





Introduced. 


The rest worked in silence until 
Then they filed silently 


not oppose her. 

everything was in order. 

out and shut the door. 
That night Miss Adelaide had a sick headache. 


| Scraps came up at supper-time to bring her some | 


toast. Her thin little face looked sharply through 
the gloom of the room. 

“Here's your toast,’’ she said. 
here. Sha’n't I get you a light?" 

“No, no,’ answered Miss Adelaide, quickly. 
It seemed to her she could not meet the child's 
eyes. Scraps stood a moment, full of sympathy. 

“I'm sorry you're sick, Miss Adelaide,” she 
said, awkwardly; ‘I guess you'll feel better in 
the morning, don't you?" 

“Yes,” answered Miss Adelaide, burying her 
face in the pillow. “Run duwn-stairs and get 
your supper, Scraps. It will be all cold.” 

Scraps obeyed, as she always did, and Miss 
Adelaide heard her shuffling down the stairs in 
her loose old shoes. When Miss Virginia came 
in, she found her sister sitting up in bed with a 
flushed, excited face. 

“Virginia,” she cried, ‘show much money have 
Lin my purse?” 

“Three dollars and five cents." answered Miss 
Virginia. She did 
not need to look; 
she could remem- 
ber everything in 
their accounts for 
inonths back. 

“Lam going to 
get Scraps a pair 
of shoes for Christ- 
mas!" Miss Ade- 


“It's dark in 


ened when she 
had said it, for 
it was understood 


Miss 
should say what 
was to be bought. 
But no explosion 
came. 


angry, are you?” 


returned her sis- 
ter. “I was think- 
ing.”* 

“Oh!” answer- 
ed Miss Adelaide, 
humbly. She felt 
conscious of her 
inferiority. She never ‘thought.’ There was a 
knock at the door, and Miss Pratt entered. 

«How’s your head, Miss Adelaide ?* she asked. 

“It's some better, thank you.” 

“Was your toast hot 

“T guess ‘twas. I didn’t notice.” % 

There was silence a moment. Suddenly Miss 





laide was fright-| 


between them that | 
Virginia | 


«“You—you aint , 


asked Miss Ade- | 
laide, pleadingly. | 

“I haven't said | 
I was, have I?" 
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Pratt burst out: ‘I don’t know what to say, or 
how to say it, but I feel downright ashamed ot 
this afternoon. The idea of that child, poorer 
than any church-mouse, trying to be giving ue 
something! I—I jest can’t stand it. I've got an 
old brown merino I shall fix up. I guess I can 
afford some trimmings." 

“I've been a-knocking, and no one heard me,” 
| said Mrs. Slocum, putting in her head. “I couldn't 
| help hearing, and I’m so glad! 1 was so worrited 
! 1 couldn't rest easy in my mind till I’d said I'd 
,do suthin’. I don't know what, but I’ve got to 

make up some way.”’ 

“That's real good of you, Mis’ Slocum,” 

answered Miss Pratt, ‘‘and as I was saying —”’ 

-A knock at the door interrupted them. 

“There's the last one,”’ said Miss Virginia, 

grimly. A flash of surprise passed over Mrs. 
Perkins’s face as she entered, upon seeing the 
| others, but she regained her self-possession in- 
'stantly. Her little shrewd, black eyes glanced 
, keenly at each one. 

| «I wonder if I don’t know what you're talking 
about,” she said, gaily. ‘About Scraps? I 
: thought so. Now I’ve got a plan. Suppose we 
make up a scrap-bag for her 
and fill it and hang it on the 
door, so she can find it Christ- 
mas morning. A good many 
of the others will help.’” 

Miss Adelaide eat up in great 
excitement. Her nightcap was 
over one ear, and her sister 
jerked it into place, but she 
did not notice. 

«O Mrs. Perkins,” she cried, 
“how do you think of such 
things? She will be 80 
pleased!*" Miss Adelaide's 
simple old face, wrinkled as 
it was, looked like that of a 
happy child. 

Mrs. Perkins fiuttered con- 
sciously. “I thought you'd 
like it," she said. “But you 
must be tired, dear Miss Ade- 
laide, so we won't stay. I jest 
put in my head to tell you.” 

She rose and Miss Pratt 
and Mrs. Slocum followed at 
her hint. ; 

Miss Vitginia looked after 
her ironically, but Miss Ade 
laide’s joy was not to be quenched. 

“She will be so happy !”’ she kept saying. 

Suddenly her sister rose and went to the medi- 
cine box. 

“I’m going to give you some dire, Adelaide,” 
“I don't want to be kept awake all 


i she said. 
hours, if she wid/ be ‘30 happy.’ 
Miss Adelaide sank back quietly, but her ere - 
were like two dim stars among the pillows. 
Suddenly she heard an exclamation. 

“Did you cut yourself, Virginia? 
said that broken glass was dangerous !"" 

Miss Virginia dropped white and speechless 
into the nearest chair. 

“Oh, what is the matter?" cried Miss Adelaide, 
pushing away the clothes to get down to her 
sister. 

“You lie still!’ came in a stern voice from the 
chair. 

Miss Adelaide crawled back and lay there 
trembling. In a minute Miss Virginia came over 
to her. 

“It's the pin,” she said, quietly. ‘I must have 
dropped it there Sunday night when I went to the 
box for your cough-drops.”" e 

“O Virginia!’ gasped her sister, ‘I'm su glad! 
I'm so sorry—that poor child —”’ 

Miss Virginia interrupted her: 

“I guess I know that as well as you. 
to give her this pin for Christmas!" 

As Christmas day drew near, Scraps found 
herself in a strange kind of fairyland. The rooms 
were decorated with holly and greens, the air was 
full of secrets, and strangest and best of all. 
everybody was so good to her. 

In those few days of kindness the girl seemed 
to blossom out. The old restraint was banished 
and never returned. Love crept into her heart and 
looked out of her eyes, and the old haunted look 
fled forever. 

She crept into her little cot Christmas eve with 
a happy heart. She had left her little gift at each 
| door. 

She felt that she, too, would not be quite 
| forgotten. 

“Just some little thing to show it’s Christmas,” 
she prayed; and a bright star shone down, like 
one of God's beautiful promises, and she lay there 
content. 

She never heard the five smiling old ladies 
creep softly up to her door; she did not see until 
morning the immense bag labelled, “A Christ- 
mas Scraps-bag.’’ ‘Then she was almost over- 
" powered. 
| “I don’t know what to say,”" she cried, ‘only 

I'm so happy.” 
She dressed in her new clothes and visited each 
room, where she was received with admiring 
| looks. The old ladies saw no more the awkward 
| girl with her peaked face and rough, 
They had worked for her, they loved Dem: 
was Christmas day ! 

She went to the room of Misa 

Miss Adelaide last, because her whait' 


I always 


I'm going 










“Miss Virginia, how can I ty 
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faltered, touching the brooch. ‘You felt so bad 
when you thought you had lost it."’ 

Miss Virginia kissed her stiffly, but there was a 
strange quiver in her voice. 

“It wasn't lost—it was only put aside for you,” 
she said. 

“And, Miss Adelaide,"’ said Scraps, ‘‘these 
shoes are so nice! And your cushion had a spot 
onit. I’m sorry—I don't know Aow it got there.” 

Miss Virginia glanced warningly at her sister, 
but there was no need. 

“TI like it, spot and all,"’ she said, simply. 
shall always keep it." 


“ 


Dorotny E, NELSON. 


—____+o+ -___ 


TWO WAR-TIME CHRISTMAS DOLLS. 
How they ran the Blockade and what they carried with 
them. 


“Dolls, ma’am? 
ment for the holiday trade,"* said the proprietor 
of the toy store. ‘We've got mtsical dolls and 
crying dolls and —" 

“7 should think crying dolls would be in 
demand in poor Baltimore now," interrupted the 
pale, pretty lady, with a faint smile. 

“Well, no, not more than usual, ma'am. It's 
wonderful how folks do keep up Christmas, for 
all the battles and mourning. Children are 
children just the same in war-time, I s’pose."” 

“Please let me see those in the case,"' said the 
lady, with some air of impatience. 

“Ah, these ?’’ he said, lifting out two dolls. 
‘Heads fixed on firm, natural hair; solid, sub- 
stantial dolls—no inside works to get out of 
order. Good, sensible dolls, ma‘am.” 

The little lady, who looked like a young mother, 
examined the two dolls with great care, pinched 
their legs and arms as if to ascertain the strength 
of the stuffed material, moved their joints, and at 
last said : “Yes, these will do. I will take the pair.” 

“Pity to part such a handsome couple,” said 
the storekeeper, rolling the dolls first in tissue 
paper and then in brown. ‘Where shall I send 
them, ma’am ?”* 

“Oh, I'll take them with me,” said the lady. 
She paid for them, put the parcel into a deep 
pocket inside her long cloak, drew down her 
thick veil and left the store. 

On going out of the dvor she met a Union 


Yes, ma'am; a fine assort- ; 


| 





lieutenant in uniform, and drew aside from him | 


with a quick motion as of aversion. 
As he entered ho remarked to the 
‘Easy to see that 





owner, 


“Good, sensible Dolls.” 


lady’s Southern to the backbone. 
how they do hate to see us in Baltimore.” 

Indeed, in that December of 1863, the city, like 
the nation, was divided into two camps, and 
often the men of the Union garrison were made to 
feel how many regarded them as invaders. 

Up and down the streeta, in and ont of the 
stores, went the veiled lady, while new parcels 
accumulated in the great pockets of her circular. 


At last she entered a drug store, saw at a glance 


























that no one was there except the proprietor, and 
with a significant look at him. passed on through 
the store to a cozy room at the rear. 

The man followed he Their short, whispered 
consultation was interrupted by a customer 
entering the outer store. When the proprietor 
came back the lady said, ‘Nobody there now 

A but another customer may come any 
minute.” 

“Well, I depend on vou. You'll bring it your- 
self?" 

“T will. Can't trust it with anybody else. 
But aren’t you afraid ?"* 

“Afraid? No. Afraid—when it's so much 
needed! I should be ashamed of myself if I were 
not glad to have the chance Good-! They 
shall know how you helped me. Some day 
when all this trouble is over, it will do you 
gzood."’ 

The veiled lady's next stopping-place was 
evidently her home, for the door opened as she 
approached, and a sweet old voice greeted her. 

“O child, I've been so uneasy!” said the 
white-haired lady in the hall. 

“Sh! mother dear! Help me up-sta 

“Ts it all right, Alice? You weren't spied 
on?" 

“No; it’s all right. But I’m very tir She 





Poor things! * 








sank upon the sofa in their bedroom, and began 
to empty her pockets. 

“See, I have the dolls, 
unwrapped them. 

“Why, they:’re too nice, Alice!” 

“But afterward I can fill them with sawdust | 


mother ;”’ and she 


Christmas.”" 

‘Poor darlings! 
They'll be glad to 
see a real good doll 
again. And these are 
strong enough, too.” 

“Sh! mother dear. 
Even the walls have 


ears.”” 
“(No one can hear 
us, Alice. We are 


alone for this even- 
ing. Come, I’ve kept 
your tea waiting.” 

With something of 
fear in their last 
glances round the 
handsome bedroom, 
they locked the door 
aud went down-stairs. 

When the mother 
returned she was in 
dismay at the con- 
fusion in the room,— 
so different from the 
neatness down-stairs. 
Heaps of clothing, 
dry goods, packages 
of all kinds littered 
the chairs. On top 
of the parcels on the 
bed lay the two “good, sensible dolls." In one’ 
corner a large trunk stood open. 1 

It appeared that some one was going on a 
journey. The young, pale mother, so weary- | 
looking, but with such brave brown eves, seemed 
scarcely strong enough for a long trip; but it 
soon became clear she was secretly preparing for 
one of a hazardous nature. 

Mother and daughter locked themselves in 
again, and went to work in a strange way. They 
tore rich dress-goodg into skirt lengths; they cut | 
linen and cambric and flannel by patterns and | 
basted them together; all manner of garments 
they began and left unfinished, while the old lady 

grumbled at the wasted labor. 

“But you see, mamma, the goods 
would be stopped as contraband if I 
tried to take them in whole pieces. And 
theyll make over just as well." 

“Oh, this dreadful wi lamented 
the old lady. “If only John —" 

“If John feels that he is right, mother,” 
broke in Alice, firmly, but blinking back 
tears, ‘my daty is with him. And Lily ‘ 
and Willie are as well there as here. | 
You never saw babies grow faster than 
mine." 

“But it’s hard to part with you again, 
child !"" ! 

“Yes, mother dear, Iknow. But even 
this little visit has been such @ comfort. | 
John said I might not get even a day if. 

the provost marshal suspected that — Ah, 
I wonder if that’s it?’’ She listened and started 
up as the street door-bell rang. 

Alice went down-stairs, and returned with a 
parcel that she put between the mattresses. 

“Well, that’s safe here, thank goodness,” she 
said. ‘We won't fix the dolls till the last thing.” 

‘They worked steadily on. The trunk began to! 
fill; the young mother seemed more and more | 
given over to Mestructiveness. Lustrous ribbons, | 
creamy laces, filmy handkerchiefs, all the elegant 
trifles of dress she crumpled and made to look 
old, while she placed them promiscuously in the 
trunk. At last it was nearly full, and she patted 
the dolls with: 

“Mother, think what a blessing if I can get 
through with these 

“Alice, had von better try it? 











They'll be such 
a danger.”’ 





“Not exactly danger—though they may cause 
the confiscation of my fine new wardrobe. Have 
you the glue ready, mother, dear ?”’ 





“Yes, everything's ready, Alice.” 





















“Come, then, my Willie's doll,’’ said the little 
mother, picking up the ‘‘man doll.’ ‘We'll see 
if vou can be useful as well as soldierly-looking.”” 
She took the package from between the mat- 
tresses, placed it on the table and opened it. 
There lay a quantity of soft, fluffy stuff, lighter 
than flour and whiter than snow. 
¢ took a penknife, plunged it into the doll’s 
neck, worke around above the shoulders, cut 
off the head and laid it on the table. Then she 
snipped the stitches that held on the arms and 
Finally she emptied the limbs and body of 
sawdust. The poor doll had dwindled to a thing 
of cloth. Then Alice seized a spoon and dipped 

ne of the fluffy white stuff. 
[y child, do be careful! The blockade- 

rs are so closely watched."’ 
but you see, mother, the Yankees pass 

me to Point of Rocks.” 

“Ah, but afterward 

“T'll have to trust to luck. Of course some of 
their advanced posts may take the notion to look 
into my trunk again; but I reckon on avoiding 
them." 

“But if they should suspect the dolls at Point 
of Rocks. Think! 





A Matter of Stuffing, 


| contraband,” said he, with a smile. 


“Oh, they won't. I'll lay them right on top. 
They look so innocent. And they are better than 
innocent. I don’t feel I’m doing wrong. Every 
grain here,” she held up a spoonful of the white 
staff, ‘“‘may be the saving of a man’s life.” 

All this time she had been pouring and ram- 


‘again, and give them to Lily and Willie on| ming the white stuff into the doll's legs, arms 


and body. 
these were 
plump again, the old 
lady sewed them to- 
gether firmly, and 
glued on the head, 
while Alice put Lily's 
“lady doll” through 
the emptying and fil- 
ling process. 

Then back and 
forth their shining 
needles flew in dress- 
ing the pair—Lily’s 
doll in spangled tar- 
latan and pink satin, 
with lace on her 
and 


‘When 





Will 
mentals of blue, gor- 
geous with golden 
epaulettes and braid. 

“To think that J 
should take the first 


Richmond!" Alice 
yy, laughed as she laid 
the mimic general in 
the trunk. 

Now the small 
hours of the morning 


had come. The two women knelt together beside 


the bed, with their arms around each other, as | 


they prayed low, and with sobs, for their loved 
ones and themselves and peace—oh, the peace that 
seemed so far from their distracted nation ! 

Two days later Alice stood by her open trunk 
in the bare barracks of the Point of Rocks army 
post. A company of blue-coated, yellow-braided 
soldiers, with high cavalry boots and clanking 
sabres, loitered near with some curiosity, while a 
young lieutenant, looking as if much ashamed of 
the duty, stooped in examination of the lady’s 
baggage. 

“Humph! dolls—I don't suppose dollg are 


wrong in them, madam ?”” 
“Stuffing,’* said Alice. 
traband ?"* 





“Ts dolls’ stuffing con- 


The young lieutenant laid down the dolls with ' 


the abashed air of a man who feels himself rather 
unkindly joked by a lady. 
“Dolis!"" said the sergeant, who was assisting. 


He lifted them on high, that the men might see. ° 


“Boys, ye haint been seeing nothing of this sort 
lately. Gosh! they do take my eve!” 

The men crowded around. 

“I've got three babies at home myself, ma’am,"’ 
said the old sergeant, apologetically, to Alice. 
At the same time he mechanically handed the 
dolls to a soldier's extended hands. 

Lily's doll was at once passed back to Alice— 
apparently the soldiers were afraid of its feminine 
finery. But Willie's they hailed with shouts. 

“Say! here's a new way of gettin’ the blue into 
Richmond!" cried one. 

“Capturin’ our officers!"’ roared another. 

“True blue general!’’ shouted a third. With 
boyish impulses they tossed the sinall stuffed 
officer from one to another, while Alice stared for 
five seconds in horrified expectation that the 
white, fluffy ‘stuffing’ would break out at some 
seam. Then her voice rang out clearly : 

“Don't—oh, don't break them, gentlemen— 
don’t. They are for my children!” 

The little mother’s small hands were clasped, 
the tears glistening in her brave brown eyes. 
How sheepish the men looked! And her appeal 


of ‘“gentlemen'’—her cry, “my children’’—she , 








Gentlemen — don't! 
was a shrewd little woman indeed. In an instant 
every cap was doffed, and the doll was back in 
the hands of the young lieutenant. He handed 
it to its owner with a bow, and turned again to 
the trunk. 

That receptacle, to the innocent young inspec- 
tor’s eyes, was rather a woful illustration of 
poverty in the pretty, pale lady. There were no 
piece goods; the gloves seemed all worn, the 
ribbons were sadly crumpled, the laces looked 
like worthless things; all the fabrics were 
tumbled. 

With the words, “Nothing contraband,” and a 
deep sigh of relief, the lieutenant chalked some 


quite ; 


Yankee officer into | 


“Nothing | 


marks on the trunk and gladly clanked away, 
while the little mother laid the precious dolls 
again in the uppermost place. 

As she turned the key she whispered something 
80 softly that it was never heard on earth. 

Then she motioned to a negro who had been 
waiting. He took the trunk on his shoulder and 
set off, followed by Alice, toward a cabin in the 
small village that lay beyond the military camp. 

The debatable land—the district occupied by 
neither army, but scouted over by both—was 
now before Alice, and great was her fear of 
discovery. 

Troops moving on raid or reconnaissance are 
quick to independent action, and the young 
mother knew that if any band stopped her they 
might again examine her baggage—with keener 
judgment than the young lieutenant had shown. 
So she had determined on a midnight flitting. 

“Yes, I will soon be ready.” she said, rising 
from her sleep as a negro woman shook her 
gently by the shoulder. 

In the flare of the tallow candle the face of 
Alice was black as burnt cork could make it. 
Not a trace remained of the dainty whiteness of 
her hands. She had donned so much of her 
disguise before lying down. Now the old negro 
woman slipped a coarse plaid dress, like her own, 
on the young mother, and hid her brown curls 
beneath a rainbow turban. 

“How do I look, auntie?" 

“Jes splendid, honey, ’ceppen dem little foet. 
Heah—you take dese, an’ I'll go bar’ foot.” 

“But, auntie—the cold. I don't like —” 

“Nebber mind what you likes. I knows bes’. 
De Yankee cabalry might cotch us; if dey see 
You lill boots deys suspect de troof. Come; we's 
got to step peart. You's my girl ‘Mandy, mind 
; dat, honey.” 

“Can we carry these ?"’ said Alice, taking up 
the mysterious dolls. ‘If my trunk is lost, I'd 
like to save the dolls.”” 

“Kyar ‘em easy. But de trunk—Lawd! dey 
nebber ketch Jeff!"” 

“Sarvant, missis, 


said Jeff himself, a gray 
old negro. “Is you all ready now? Time we 
was gone. Hit be broad day ‘fore we get safe to 
Mars’ Lee's army.” 

The dolls were thrust into a bundle borne on 
the black woman’s head. She stepped out into 
the darkness, and Alice thumped along in the big 
| shoes behind the negro's hay-cart, in which her 
trunk was concealed. 

They had long been walking in silence, when 
toward them on the hard road came clattering 
hoofs, and ‘‘Halt!"’ rang out. ‘The parley was a 
short one, for the old woman did the talking. 

«Now come on, gal,’”’ she cried, finally. “You 
gwine poke ‘long here all day 2’? She clutched 
the bundle tighter, and went on so fast that Alice 
could scarcely keep the pace. 

Soon afterward low rumblings shook the earth, 
and the fugitives heard the rattling and bumping 
| of artillery wagons. By and by these sounds 

ceased, and shots came, few and far between. 

“Hope de pickets won't shoot us by accident,” 
said auntie, and hurried on still faster. 

Gray dawn was in the east when they reached 

‘a little log cabin, well within the Southern lines. 

There Alice sank upon the bed, a pitiable sight. 

Tears had washed the black from her face in 

streaks; she had the piebald complexion of a 

toy cat. Auntie pulled away the turban and held 
'@ glass to the young mother’s lips. 

“Drink dis, honey,” she said, ‘‘and go to sleep. 
We's had a tight pull, but we’s got froo, an’ dere 
ain’ nuffin ‘tall gwine hurt you now. We's 

' safe.” 
; “Oh, am I safe at last ?”” 

“You is dat, honey. 
Dixie!” 

Alice slept the deep sleep of complete exhaustion 

| all that day. The winter sunlight slanted in long 





"Way down Sonf in 


beams across the cabin, when a horse whinnied 
outside and mammy hastened to the door. 
“Bress 


YGod, you's come at tast, Jeff. I ‘clar’, 
dis time I was skeer- 
s sake, 


gwine 





t is been 





Hed a 
scrimmage wid some 
gorillys or suthin— 
b'leeve in 
I’se dodged de whole 
wid Marse 
ad 


here 


I dunno. 


my soul 


army, 
Linkum 





at de | 
But 


here's 


ob ‘em. 
I is, and ie 
lady's trunk !”” 

Jeff backed up his 


cart, and drew it 





from und 
of hay. 


Mammy went soft- 


his load 





















ly to the bed and leaned over it. Alice, awaking, 
started up, looked wildly around, then cang 
the old wor *s hands between her own. 

“Oh, you good soul! I shall never, never 
for you!” she cried. 

‘Den git right up, chile, if you's rested 
Eberyting’s ready fur yer baf, and dar's your 
trunk.”” 

Next day the dolls were taken up a long flig 
of steps into a gloomy buildin where all was 
solemn and sad. ‘They were placed on a long 
table where many women were scraping lint, or 
filling pvO%es with little p@llets that were not 
honbdhts. _ Ggtotypg” Of (iiten) gD» gray uniform 
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gathered about the dolls with grave curiosity. He 
who had carried in the dolls, and was addressed 
as general, stood sternly by and gave directions 
to a matron for the undressing of the pair. 

Again they were dismembered. The white, 
flaffy stuffing was poured out upon two plates. | 
The stern surgeon-general smiled and smiled | 
again as the piles grew higher and higher. Then 
with extreme care he poured all into a big glass 
jar labelled “Quinine."’ Before the dolls left the | 
hospital they were again plump with sawdust 





Contraband Quinine. 


ind resplendent in their finery. The etern sur- 
seon-general carried them home with him. At 
the door Alice met him with wifely smiles, and 
all his sternness vanished as her curls touched 
the gold stars on his collar. For the surgeon- 
general was Alice's ‘John. 

Such a happy Christmas eve they had, even in 
beleaguered Richmond! And oh, the delight with 
which Lily and Willie danced into their parents’ 
room next morning, to show the magnificent 

. Yankee dolls that Santa Claus had sent to them! 
Inpa Barton Hays. 





“AUNT BETSY.” 


A True Story of a Remarkable Cat.—A Career of 
Cleveraess. 


In her old age, there were those who maintained 
that “Aunt Betsy’’ was a witch. Had she lived 
in the days of Cotton Mather, she might have 
been tried, convicted and executed, instead 
of living to a ripe old age as she did, and 
dying in the most approved scientific manner. 

Had her lot fallen with the ancients, they 
might have looked upon her as some great 
sage, suffering, through this lowly existence, 
years of penance for a grave error or a sin 
committed during a former and more exalted 
lifetime. In fact, however, “Aunt Betsy” 
was, to those who knew her, only a cat of 
ordinary appearance, between a maltese and 
a brindled gray in color, and possessing 
knowledge and skill much beyond the usual 
ken of cathood. 

Her kittenhood had been similar to that of 
scores of farm-bred cats. She had been loved 
and petted by a boy ten years old, and by his 
golden-haired sister of seven, and had been 
knocked about and teased by the cook and 
the farm-hands whenever the boy was not 
present to protect her. In her youth she 





developed a liking to sleep in some warm corner | in a systematic way, would come when whistled | 
indoors; and upon being repeatedly expelled | for, and would follow the boy about like a well- | no room for doubt; 


at the kitchen door, she found from the roof an | 
entrance to a store-room through a broken pane 
of glass. 

Afterward she walked out of the kitchen with- 
out reluctance when she saw the cook making 
preparations to close the doors for the night. A 








Aunt Betsy 
few minutes later she sought, by her private 
entrance, a bed on a pile of soft padded comforts 
in the apartment that she had appropriated to her 
own use. 

So closely did she ard the secret of her 
retreat that it was not discovered; but with the 
winds and storms of early winter the broken 
window was discovered and repaired. Alas for 


kitty! Upon leaving the warm kitchen without 


demur and mounting to her apartment as usual, 
she found the door closed and sealed against her. 
Up to that time in her life she had explored but 
little, knew naught of other warm sleeping-places, 
and was just beginning in the school of experience 
in which she was to acquire so much knowledge 
and become 80 rich in expedients. 

She walked over the roof, descended to the kitch- 
en door only to find it securely closed, mounted 
to the roof again, and finally crouched down by | 
the warm kitchen chimney, where she remained. 

She seemed not 
-to have lost hope 
of regaining her 
old quarters, and 

continued to sleep 
on the roof by the 
chimney. 

As the colder 
weather came on, 
kitty was often 
thoroughly chilled 
before the opening 
of the door in the 
morning. At last, 
one Sunday even- 
ing, when the fire 
had been allowed 
to go out earlier 
than usual Aunt 

Betsy found her bed quite cold upon retiring. It 
became colder in the night, and when kit appeared 
in the morning both of her ears were frosted. 

This fact led her friends—the boy and the girl— 
to make an investigation, which resulted, after 
much observation and questioning, in the dis- 
covery of the facts just detailed, and in the 
preparation of a comfortable bed in the kitchen, 
where kit cheerfully took up her quarters. 

As a result of the frosting, kit lost half of each 
ear, and this gave her a leering, pugnacious 
expression which detracted from the little beauty 
she had formerly possessed. Her misfortune but , 
deepened the friendship of her admirers and | 
champions. The little girl petted her more than | 
ever, and the boy set up a vigorous protectorate | 
in her behalf. 

Upon discovering that kit possessed more than ' 
ordinary cat intelligence, the boy commenced to- 
coax her with him to the barn and the corn-house, . 
and would help her to find mice. Under this; 
training and assistance, she soon learned to hunt | 





Betsy kidnaps a 


trained dog. 

As soon as her character was well-established, 
kit was allowed the freedom of the entire house, 
and could choose her sleeping-place to suit her- 
self. Upon the arrival of her first kittens, she 
made several attempts to carry them by the 
usual route of the stairway to her favorite resort 
in the little girl's room. This was not allowed. | 

At last kit appeared with a kitten in her mouth 
on the roof of a porch, from which she reached 


stairs apartment opened upon some steep stairs, 
from which she could reach the door at about the 
height of the latch. The latch was of that old- 
fashioned sort, with a handle and a thumb-piece 
on the inside, and a lift on the outside. 

One day, while Betsy was waiting on the stairs 
for the door to be opened, and try- 
ing vainly from time to time to 
attract attention by her usual 
method, she pressed her paw upon 
the thumb-piece,—perhaps by ac- 
cident,—when, to her satisfaction, | 
the door swung open. In all prob- 
ability she looked about to mew 
her thanks, and finding that no 
one had performed the kindness 
for her, she formed, by the aid of 
cat logic, her own conclusions. 

After this occurrence she never 
waited or gave any warning at 
this door, but opened it and passed 
like one ‘to the manner born.”” 

There were other doors about 
the kitchen provided with latches 
like the one described. This fact 
did not escape Betsy's notice, and 
it is to be supposed that she pon- 
dered long upon how she could 
extend the use of her already 
acquired knowledge of doors and 2 
latches. 

From the inside she could usu- 
ally find some one to open a door 
for her, but from the outside the 
case was often different. Here were no stairs 
by which she could mount to the level of the 
latch, and the latch was quite beyond her reach. 
After due deliberation, however, her ingenuity 
proved to be equal to-the occasion. 

She would spring up and hook one paw through 
the handle, press the other fore paw upon the 
thumb-piece, and then with a push of her hind 
feet against the door-jamb, she would swing in 
with the door—her object accomplished. 

On one occasion, when a new cook was in the 
house and every one else was temporarily absent, 
(the cook, while busy about her duties, was 
startled by a rattling of the latch of the stairway 
door. 

She concluded, after a moment, that she had 
been deceived in the origin of the sound, and re- 
sumed her work, still keeping an eye on the door. 





How she 





. 





Family of Kittens. 


Again the latch rattled, and this time there was 
he had seen the latch move. 
: Being of a superstitious nature, the cook could 
not endure longer this unusual demonstration, 
nor could she think for an instant of seeking the 
cause of so mysterious an occurrence. 

Snatching her hat, she started in all haste for 
the outside door, intending to fly to the neighbors. 
: Glancing fearfully over her shoulder as she ran, 
she saw the door swing open and Aunt Betsy 
quietly descend. This cook ever afterward looked 
‘upon Betsy with awe, and declined to have any- 





an inclined conductor-pipe that passed a window | thing to do with her. 


of the coveted apartment. She was admitted by | 
the little friend, and soon had transferred her | 
young family to the quarters that she had sought 

so hard to gain. Henceforth she remained there 

undisturbed. 

At one time, when kit was two or three years | 
old, having no family at the time that demanded ; 
her attention, she found the kittens of a younger | 
eat in a cozy corner of the barn. She at once 
kidnapped them and transferred them to her own | 
lodgings, and a few hours later appeared guiding | 
the timid and more suspicious mother to the same 
place. 

This disposition to manage the affairs of others 
gained for her the name of “Aunt Betsy,” by 
which she was ever afterward known. | 

Of each of her numerous families Aunt Betsy : 
was allowed to keep at least one kitten. She | 
would mournfully see her other offspring taken | 














When the screen doors were adjusted for the 
summer, there was a new 
problem for Annt Betsy 
to solve. This was much 
simpler than the other 
difficulty, and she soon 
found that she could catch 
the wire screen with her 
claws, pull the screen 
door open, and then pro- 
ceed as of old with the 
door proper. 

One of the doors that 
Betsy was accustomed to 
open was finally made 
self-closing by the ase of 
a spring, and would not 
swing open with the 
former method of pro- 

















from her fostering care, and would concentrate | ceeding. This was for 
her affection and maternal pride upon the! some time a puzzler to 
remaining kitten, which invariably grew to be a| Betsy, and members of the household watched 
tine, larg Her progeny became noted, and | developments with interest, believing that the new 
na few rs the neighborhood was stocked with | problem was beyond the powers of cat to solve. 
her descendants. One day, after manceuvring f some time, 
With her numerous family duties, it became Bet Was seen to open the door slightly by the 
desirable to Aunt Betsy to be able to pass at will old method, and insert her paw in the narrow 
from room to room of the house. Her first efforts | crac Having succeeded thus far, the solution 
toward accomplishing this end consisted in| seemed all at once to dawn upon her, Keeping 
attracting attention by scratching at the door | her paw in the crack, she quickly dropped to the 
which she wished to have opened, or by gently | floor, where she easily pushed the door open 
rapping upon it with her paw. sufficiently to enter. 





The door by which she usually reached the up- 
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gained was never forgotten, and Betsy’s store of 
useful information was always increasing. The 
use of her paws as hands seemed to suggest other 
uses, and she was constantly doing something in 
@ manner so human in appearance as to be almost 
startling to one unaccustomed to her fertility of 
resource. If given a piece of meat. 
she never crouched upon the floor 
to eat it in cat fashion, but sitting 
erect, she grasped the morsel in 
her claw, and carried it gracefally 
to her mouth. 

One summer, during house- 
cleaning time, when Betsy's quar- 
ters were not tenable, she sought, 
in @ large hole in a straw-stack 
near the barn, an abode for a new 
family of kittens. The place of 
her selection had been the nest of 
a hen, who, though desiring to set, 
had been deprived of her eggs, 
but who persisted, nevertheless, in 
holding the nest and wasting her 
valuable time with no chance of a 
brood to reward her efforts. 

Upon returning from one of her 
daily excursions to feed and dust 
herself in an ash-heap, the hen 
found Betsy in possession of the 
nest, and proclaimed her surprise 
and indignation in a prolonged 
cackle. At last, finding no per- 
sonal harm threatened, she cau- 
tiously ventured in on the usurped 
territory, and resumed her fruitless waiting, as 
near to the intruder as she dared to go. 

The first time that Betsy left her babies, Biddy 
made some observations, and seemed to think that 
she had discovered as fine a brood as ever resulted 
from incubation; for she at once hovered over the 
helpless kittens. Sightless as yet, they knew no 
fear of this foster-mother, and liked the soft, 
warm covering that she afforded. 

When Betsy returned she seemed to perceive 
that Biddy had shown only kindness tu her little 
ones in her absence, and offered no objection to 
the community of cares and quarters. So Biddy 
continued to brood and protect the kittens, and 
Betsy was evidently well pleased with so faithfal 
a nursery-maid. 

A few weeks later when Betsy removed her 
family to other quarters, the hen abandoned the 

nest, and disconsolately clucked about for 
days. 

Years passed; the boy of ten had nearly 
reached manhood, and the little golden-haired 
sister had become a fair, beautiful maiden of 
sixteen. She was the baby and the idol of the 
family—a cheery, dreamy, lovable child, who 
lived, seemingly, to shed love and sunshine < 
on all who knew her. None knew her but 
to love her; but who ever heard that love 
is able to protect its object from the ills that 
flesh is heir to? 

Unrelenting disease selected her as its 
victim, and almost without warning, the leaf 
withered, the flower drooped, and the great 
stalwart youth looked in vain for bis lovely 
fair-haired sister, and listened in vain for 
her light footfall. The music of her voice 
was stilled forever to the dwellers of this 
world. 

After this bereavement fell upon the house- 
hold, Aunt Betsy was even more than ever & 
privileged character. Every Inxury of cat life 
was conceded to her by common consent. All 
of her whims were humored. Her kittens were 
inviolate, even though much trouble was necessary 
to find places for the numerous progeny. A 
suspicious moisture would often gather about the 
eyes of some member of the family, as Aunt Betsy 
performed some act that revived the memory of 
one who, when living, had loved her so well. 

This wonderful cat seemed to grow wiser as she 
grew older, and seemed almost to understand 
what was said to her. 

On one occasion a foolish young cat—one of 
Betsy's kittens — carried 
her own young kittens to 
a dark, cold place under 

} the floor of an outbuild- 
ing. At no little trouble 
they were rescued, and 
placed in a warm, com- 
fortable bed. The mother 
was not pleased, and 
again carried one of the 
kittens to an inaccessible 
place under the floor, and 
then, as if abandoning 
the project, she also 
abandoned the kitten that 
she had already moved, 
and accepted the place 
provided for her. 

The deserted kitten, 
helpless, hungry and cold, 


opened it. 


kept up a pitiful mewing for hours, and the 
only way of preventing it from miserably per- 
ishing seemed to be to havea section of the floor 
removed. 

At last one of the young ladies of the house 
took Aunt Betsy to the place, where the piteous 
cries of the kitten, rapidly growing weaker from 
cold and exhaustion, could be distinctly heard. 

After giving her a lecture on the subject of 
humane conduct, the young lady placed Betsy at 
the opening through which the kitten had been 


carried, and told her sternly to “Go and bring 
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that kitten.” Betsy disappeared, and after a few 
minutes returned with the forlorn little offcast in 
her mouth. 

As years passed there was no mistaking that 
Aunt Betsy was growing old, and had nearly 
Passed the allotted years of cat life. She refused 
to eat, and it was found that she had lost all her 
teeth except one long front tooth, which, as her 
jaws came together without their former support, 
had been forced through her upper li The 
offending tooth was filed off, and Betsy lived on 
withont teeth. 

But she could not live forever, with all of her 
reputed nine lives; and at last she seemed to be 
on her death-bed. As long as she did not seem to 
suffer acutely she was left at rest; but when con- 
vulsions began to distort her meager body, a dose 
of chloroform, administered by the hand that had 
Years before protected her, put an end to her 
sufferings. 

Without a word, a stalwart young man, who to 
all appearances was devoid of any foolish senti- 
mentality, carried the remains of Aunt Betsy 
from the honse, and proceeded toward a spot 
under some trees, where, years before, a sturdy, 
tow-headed boy, and his blue-eyed, golden-haired 
little sister, had been wont to play. As he neared. 
the place, he picked up a small, neatly made pine 
box, and what looked like a roll of cotton. 

‘What this young man did out there under the 
trees behind the hedge, he alone knows. He was 
seen soon after to leave the place and strike off 
across the fields, walking slowly, with head down- 
drooped ; and he did not return for hours. 

An older sister of the young man, with the 
curiosity of the sex, went exploring. All that she 
found there under the trees behind the hedge, to 
explain the actions of her big brother, was a little 
oblong mound of earth on which was a bunch of 
English violets freshly planted, and at one end, a 
cow's horn placed in the earth point down, filled 
with water, and cuntaining a bunch of freshly 
Plucked sweet peas. 
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ANGEL HERALDS OF THE CHRIST. 
O lovely volces of the sky. 
age ye noc eluatn oe aang pith 

Ye that sa: ites at om eatth 


Ye blessed the Syrian swains, 
O voices of the sky! 


O clear and shining light! whose beams 
A heavenly glory shed 
Around the palms, and o'er the streams, 
‘And on the shepherd’s hea 
Be near through lite and death, 
Asin that holiest night 
Of hope, and joy, and faith, 
O clear and shining light! 


0 star! which led to Him Whose love 
Brought hope and mercy free! 
Where art thou ?—'Mid the host abave 
May we we still gaze on thee? 
in Heaven thou art not set, 
‘Thy rays earth might not dim; 
Send them to guide us et, 
star which led to 





Selected. —Felicia Hemans. 





AN ADVENTURE IN RUPERT'S LAND. 


I never comprehended the sense of desolation 
that comes to one shut off from the world and his 
fellows until I accepted a clerkship in a trading- 
post of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and expe- 
rienced a winter of Arctic solitude. 

At that time the vast territory with undefined 
boundaries, known as Rupert’s Land, had not yet 
been surrendered to the crown. Afterward it 
became incorporated with the huge Dominion of 
Canada, and is now the “Northwest Territories,” 
It is traversed and interlaced by a network of 
streams and lakes, and at the timeof which I 
write s for years they had been, 
exploring it in pursuit of peltry. 

Trading-posts had been established at points 
more and more remote, and to one of the most 
distant, on the upper Mackenzie, it was my fortune 
to be despatched. 

During the summer months the region about our 
post was a hunter’s paradise. Herds of bison were 
to be found upon the prairies, and moose and 
caribou in the wooded valleys. Among the moun 
ns, whose hooded peaks shut out the to 
the west, were deer, mountain sheep and 
b Smaller animals, such wolve: 
grouse and ptarmigan, were abundant. 

To relieve the tedium of life in that wilderness, I 
made many hunting excursions into the 
round about the My companion on these 
expeditions was Louis Soldan, about my 
ze, son of Pierre Soldan, a veteran voyageur 
in eh of the outpost. 

Sometimes it would be a mad 
buffalo; sometimes a “still-hunt” along a wooded 
tributary of the Mackenzie; again it would be a 
trip to the mountains. During the summer and fall 
we had no trouble in keeping the post abundantly 
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supplied with game; but as autumn waned, the 
1 animals grew scarce, and when winter 
began neither buffalo nor moose were to be found. 


The buffalo had then migrated to the southern 
prairies, and the sought densely 
wooded district in which to form their “yards.” 
Of the deer tribe, the caribou alone trod the crusted 
snow with impunity. 

Our ponies had been traded to a band of Indian 
buffalo-hunters, who followed their quarry to a 
warmer latitude, and the had replaced 
the mustang. 

We still hunted, 
rabbit and ptarn 

Three dreary 
were surrounded by 


moose a more 
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months ensued, during which we 
an fey desolation, as complete 
as though we had been board whaler 
imprisoned in Arctic We tired 
pemmican, but found it dificult to find game 
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take the place of it. Finally Louis and T gave up 
our hunting trips, and contented ourselves with 
setti anc tending fox traps. Thus the winter 





passed. With the approach of spring we renewed 
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our hunting excursions, but rather to relieve the 
restlessnegs that had grown upon us during so long 
a period of inactivity than in the hope of getting 
any game. About the first of April we planned a 
trip to the mountains, and early one morning set 
out with rifle and snow-shoe to seek for mountain 
sheep. 

It was an hour or two before dawn, but the 
myriad of stars and the electrical flashes that 
illumined the polar heavens enabled us to stride 
forward at a rapid pace. By sunrise we were 
among the patches of timber that fringed the foot- 
hills. 

So fur we had seen no indications of game. Now 
in the gray dawn we discovered a wolf skulking 
in the distance. Next a fox crossed our path, and 
we let him go, as he was not a “silver-gray.” 
Coming to a small stream at a point where there 
was a beaver dam, we were obliged to pick our 
way through a thicket, and in so doing put several 
ptarmigan to flight. As the birds whirred away 
out of the willow-tops in which they had been 
building, Louis, who had a charge of shot tn his 
gun, threw his weapon into position. 

Before he could fire I struck the muzzle upward, 
and by a gesture commanded silence. He looked 
his inquiry. 

1 pointed toward a little prairie across which 
trotted as fine a specimen of the Arctic caribou as 
Tever saw. The mottled creature, smaller and less 
awkward than the woodland species, but as much 
an Ishmaelite in his wander. 
ings, came on at his pecullar 
swinging and graceful pace. 

We crouched lower, but to 
no purpose, for the caribou 
suddenly stopped, wheeled, 
and was off at an accelerated 
speed. The distance was tov 
great to think of hazarding a 
shot. 

“Confound It! the wind be. 
trays us,” muttered Louis. 

It was disappointing, but 
there was no help for it, and 
we set forward to climb the 
foot-hills. For some hours we 
wandered over the snowy 
solitude, rising: steadily until 
we found ourselves at a con. 
siderable height up one of the 
loftiest peaks. 

Hungry, weary, and a little 
disheartened at our Ill suc. 
cess, we paused to eat our 
lunch of pemmican. Then I 
took our small fleld-glass and 
scanned narrowly the neigh- 
boring crags, some of which 
were almost, if not quite, in- 
accessible to men, and there. 
fore were probable haunts of 
the mountain sheep. 

Suddenly Louts plucked me 
by the sleeve and puinted to 
a ledge a hundred fect or 
more higher than we, and dis- 
tant, perhaps, a quarter of a 
mile. There I saw the profile 
of a sheep outlined in bold 
relief against the winter sky. 
The animal had just stepped 
into view, and now stood in an 
attitude of tranquil majesty. 

“To cover!” said Louls. 

We got outof sight as quick. 
ly as possible. The elevated 
position of the animal rendered a sheltered advance 
difficult, but by dint of strategy and persever- 
ance we made the necessary approach, and upon 


in the same statuesque position as when first 
discovered. 

We were now within easy rifle-shot, and even 
nearer than [had supposed. We had agreed in 
whispers to fire simultaneously, another 
sheep stepped forth upon the ledge and paused 
beside the first. 

ll take the smaller,” whispered Louis, indi 
cating the animal that had just appeared. 

“Together then—fire!” said I. 

The reports blended into one, and rouse¢ 
surrounding crags. 
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and echoes from the 
victim, struck to the heart, spr forward and 
came crashing down the almost perpendicular 
declivity to the level of the terrace upon which we 
stood. 

My shot was scarcely less fortunate, for the other 
p fell in his tracks, and we could see him 
thrashing about though in a death-struggle. 
We were In hopes that he, too, would throw him 
self off the crag, but instead of this he foundered 
clumsily away from the and disappeared 
from our sight. 
| “Pl go up and get him,” 
was up. 

Louis protested that the 
killed was ample for our needs, and that it 
dangerous for me to go up; but his warning 
not deter me. Leaving him to dress his ga 
t off my rifle and snow-shoes, and was soon 

mbering up the ledge, the face of which y 
med and terraced, yielding in most plac 
udy footing. 
Just beneath where 
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ever, the ledge was very precipitous, and I wi 
forced to bear away to the left so much that when 
finally I gained the crest it Ww a distance of 









some rods from where we had fired upon the game. 
The snow at this point was well-beaten with hoof. 
| prints, but no living creature was to be seen. 
| Murrying along the shelf of rock, I 
upon the body of my victim. The animal 
was dead. Hailing the discovery with a cheer, I 
laid bold of the carcass and dragged it with 
| difficulty to the brink of the caiion. 
“Look out for him, Louis!” I eried. 
t him come!” was the answering shout 
Before I could thrust the sheep off the precipice 
a grizzly bear emerged from behind a boulder, and 








soon 


came 
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auntered forward as if to claim my trophy. It 
was a “silver-tip,” and one of the ugliest of the 
| species 

The animal seemed almost to have been lying in 





| ambush, for he had permitted me to pass his place 





breaking cover were delighted to see our game | 





of concealment, as if to cut me off from retreat by 
the way I had come. 

“A grizzly! Louis, a grizzly!" I shouted. 

The bear advanced, his wicked eyes gleaming. 
I turned to fly, but no avenue of cscape offered 
save that of retreat along the verge of the cliff. 
Where this shelf-like belt of rock might lead, or 
how abruptly end, I did not pause to consider, but 
hurried as rapidly as possible along the crest of 
the jutting ledgo. The bear ignored the carcass of 
the sheep and pursued me. 

Knife and pistol were in my belt, but they could 
avail me little in an encounter with this terrible 
foe. My only safety lay in Might. 

Imagine my horror on discovering that the shelf 
of rock narrowed as I advanced. Each step crowded 
me nearer the edge of a cliff one hundred feet high. 
Above rose a height too steep and rugged to be 
scaled by human foot. 

My brain reeled at the extent of my peril, and the 
mountain seemed to dance and totter. But I cleared 
the fantasy from my eyes, and grew calm. At this 
moment I heard a rifie-shot, and my eyes, which at 
that instant were riveted upon the bear, perceived 
that he flinched ag if hit, and snapped savagely at 
his flank. Louls had discovered my peril and 
sought to rescue me; but sight of my imminent 
danger had so unnerved the lad, that his bullet had 
not found a vital point. The bear growled, wheeled 
and paused, glowering upon the new enemy. 

1, too, glanced at my comrade, and saw that he 








None too Soon. 


was gesticulating frantically. His hoarse shout | 
reached me, but I failed to distinguish the words | 
that he uttered. Was he pointing out some method | 
of escape that I, blinded by peril, had overlooked? 

I glanced around with hope, but I could see | 
absolutely no further avenue of retreat. Plainly it 
was impossiblé to avold a conflict with the monster. 

Again I looked down at thy boy friend. Fear 
was lost in curiosity and amazement. With rifle 
slung to his back and snow-shoes under his feet, 
Louis Soldan was running like the wind down the 
mountain slope 














Never in the wildest moments of our boyish 
sports had I seen him display such recklessness. 
Astride the pole used asa rudder in these mountain 








descents, he was shooting down the sharp declivity 
as though hurled from a catapult. | 

What did it mean? Was the boy deserting me? | 
A sensation of dismay seized upon me. Louis 
Soldan a coward! Wasit possible? Could the boy 
who had exhibited steady courage in a thousand 
perils of forest and prairie be at heart a coward 
and traitor to his friend? 

No! What then could be the cause of his strange 
action? 

A horrible suspicion flashed upon me, which \ 
confirmed the moment I turned my eyes tow 
the Far up the dizzy slope I y 
a snowy cloud, rolling in fantastic spirals, 
rd of a blizzard, while a faint 
like the first muttering of distant thunder 
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struck the ear and shook the mountain. I was 
standing in the track of an avalanche! 
Louis’ conduct was no longer a mystery. Unable 





to warn me by voice and gesture, he had sought to 
save himself, knowing full well that his apparent 
desertion of me would accomplish what tongue 
and hand had failed to do. 





And so it had. I comprehended my peril. But 
there was no escaping its stern reality. 

To evade the grizzly, descend the ledge and 
follow in the track of my flying comrade was 





impossible. A leap from the face of the cliff meant 
instant death. To remain where I stood would be 
to be buried beneath tons of snow, 
and disintegrated rock 

My whole t thrilled with horror 
tain breeze keen and bitter, 
started from every My 
bursting under an agony of suspens 
Louis had disappeare’ 
there seemed no hope. 

Again I lifted my eyes to the 


uprooted trees 
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ion 


my pore. 





was cle 





escape 


increasing tumult 





above. Great boulders were bounding like loosened 
pebbles down the slope. Huge pines that had 
withstood the blasts of centuries were caught 
up and swung like war-elubs of buttling giants. 


Missiles of every description filled the air. 
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As I looked upward, a boulder shot past me like 
the fragment of a bursting meteor! Horror over- 
came me, and I sunk upon my knees as powerless 
to save myself as is the rat in the scuttled ship. 
My eyes closed, and my lips moved in prayer. 

A hoarse growl aroused me. The grizzly was 
almost at my side. I rose and went on & few yards 
farther. There I discovered a black, circular cavity 
extending ‘~*o the ledge. I instantly understood 
that it was —“grizzly’s den. 

T crept ferward into the passage, and knew that 
the bear would creep in after me. But in some 
way I must keep him out. 

Facing the opening through which I had just 
entered, 1 drew my pistol—none too soon, for at 
that instant the flerve head of the grizzly was 
thrust into the mouth of the fissure. I took aim. 

At this instant the roar of the avalanche became 
suddenly deafening, and the ledge rocked and 
trembled as though stirred by volcanic throes. 
Thrusting the pistol almost into the grizzly’s face, 
1 pressed the trigger. 

The report was lost in a crash like thunder, and a 
darkness as of night closed over me. I felt a cold, 
icy substance press against and around me as [ 
was borne backward by a resistless force. Then 
all became a blank. 

T had fainted, or perhaps I had been stunned by 
striking my head heavily against an angle of the 
grotto. Atall events I had lost consciousness, and 








when I regained my faculties, a stillness like death 
prevailed. For a minute I thought 
myself the victim of a horrible night- 
mare, Then the truth burst upon me. 
The avalanche had forced snow into 
the grizzly’s den, and literally buried 
me alive. 

What had become of the bear I 
could only conjecture. Perhaps he 
had been whisked off the ledge, per- 
haps was imprisoned like myself in 
this mountain cavern. 

With difficulty 1 struggled to a sit- 
ting posture. My limbs were stiff 
and numb. Groping blindly, I ascer- 
tained to my intense relief that the 
cavity Into which I had burrowed 
was, after all, but half-filled with 
debris. Had it been otherwise, I 
should have been smothered where I 
lay. 

As it was, the atmosphere seemed 
excessively close and foul. Even 
yet the air might become exhausted 
before I could dig my way out. The 
thought sent the blood coursing 
madly through my frame, and I set 
at work frantically to extricate my- 
self. Snow and gravel, even con- 
siderable boulders obstructed my 
progress, but I persevered with the 
energy of one who fights for life. 

What in reality was probably but 
a few minutes seemed like an age of 
agony. The alr grew dense to suf- 
focation. I gasped for breath, and 
felt the veins stand out in cords on 
my forehead. All my faculttes were 
upon the point of leaving me when 
suddenly a breath of pure, mountain 
air rushed in on me like a draught 
from some magical fountaln of life. 
When I had fully recovered my 
senses, 1 scarcely knew my sur- 
roundings, so great a change had the 
avalanche wrought. 

The whole aspect of the mountain 
slope was new. The abyss beneath had been ex- 
changed for an incline, down which I might 
venture, while away even to the timber of the 
foot-hills, extended the path of destruction, strewn 
with fragments of wreckage. 

Hurrying down the mountain, I met Louis return. 
ing to learn my fate. He had believed me dead, 
and conld scarcely credit the story of my miraentons 
deliverance. 

Having narrated my experience upon the ledg 
and in the grizzly’s den, we set out, empty-hand 
for the trading-post. What became of the grizzly, 
when the avalanche struck him, we never knew. 
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A BIRD’S CAROL. 


arol sung by a chorus of fr 
s is to me the most joyful expres 
Every year I 





The Christm 
children’s voic 
sion of the spirit of Christmas.time 
grow interested in the new carols which 
strive to express in some new way the old 
story of peace and good-will, and in the old English 
which, like good minstrels sure of their 
powers, trust in their native sweetness to touch 
the hearts of to-day’s children as they have touched 
those of twenty generations. 

Yet there al with me Christmas-time 
the memory of one carol sweeter than them all, 
sung to me alone by 4 little minstrel from the 
north while the soft voices of the wind in the pines 
hummec wocompaniment. 

Doubtless many readers of 
sometimes seen in winter flocks of fluffy gray birds, 
a little smaller than robins, flying about the 
with soft whistling calls, or feeding on the ground, 
me and fearless that they barely fly out of the 

{ man’s approach. Few seem to know what 
they are or whence they come 

The beak is very rt and thick; 
head and a large patch above the 
are bright golden brown and orange; 
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the gray wings are narrow double pure 
white 

If you watch them for a few minutes on the 
ground you will see that they have curious ways 
of moving about, sometimes putting one foot 
before the other in a funny attempt ata dignified 
walk like the blackbirds, and again hopp' 





about like the robins, but much more awkwardly— 
as if they were not accustomed to walking and 
did not quite know how to use their feet. 

The birds pine grosbeaks, and the 
some sections of our Northern. states, 
winter_xigitors from the farmorth. But only when 
the frosts are seyere, and) the nights grow very 


are 
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the trunk below, forming a green bower about 
which the snow packed till it was completely 
closed. The bird was a prisoner within, and 
singing as the morning sun shone in through 
the walls of his prison-house! 


long, and the snow lies deep about Hudsons 
Bay do they leave their nesting-places to spend 
a few weeks in bleak New England as a winter 
resort. 

Long ere the first bluebird has whistled to us 


from the old fence rail that, if we please, spring 





is coming, the 
grosbeaks are whistling 
their soft calls and sing- 
ing their love-songs in 
the thickets of northern 
Labrador. 

A curious thing about 
these flocks we see in 
winter is that they are ” 
generally composed en- 
tirely of females. The 
males are very rare 
with us, and may be 
distinguished instantly 
by their beautifal crim- 
son breasts. Sometimes 
a flock contains one or 
two young males, but 
until the first mating 
season tips their breast 
feathers with deep crim- 
son they have the same 
sober dress as their fe- 
male companions. This 
crimson shield is the 
family mark of all the 
grosbeaks, just as the 
scarlet crest marks all 
the woodpeckers. Long- 
fellow, in his Hiawatha, tells the Indian legend | 
of this scarlet crest. The Micmacs have a still | 
more beautiful legend of the grosbeak’s breast. | 

But if the old male with his proud crimson be | 
rare with us, his beautiful song is still more so. | 
Only in the deep forests by the lonely lakes and | 
rivers of the far north, where no human ear ever | 
hears, does he greet the morning sunrise from the ; 
top of some lofty spruce, or pour into the ears of | 
his sober little gray wife the sweetest love-song of 
the birds—a long succession of soft, warbling ‘ 
notes, tumbling over each other in a quiet ecstasy 
of harmony, mellow as the note of the hermit 
thrush, but softer and more continuous. 

It is as though his gentle spirit feared lest any | 
should hear but her to whom he sings, and 
reiterated his song lest she should not hear. But 
sometimes he forgets and sings as other birds do 
—because his world is bright and warm. Then | 
other ears hear, and regret that his northern 
country-life has made him so shy a visitor. 

One Christmas morning a few years ago the 
new-fallen snow lay white and pure over all the 
woods and fields. It was soft and clinging as it 
fell the night before. Now every old wall and 
fence was a mound of gleaming white; every old 
post and stub had a soft, white robe and a tall 
white hat. Every little bush and thicket was a 
perfect fairyland of white arches and glistening 
columns and dark grottos walled about with 
delicate frost work. 

Before the sun was up I had started for a 
morning walk. Soon the flight of a downy wood- 
pecker directed my steps to a corner of an old 
deserted graveyard, thickly shadowed by ever- 
greens, and a favorite summer haunt of birds. 

There is no better time for a quiet peep at the 
pine grosbeak than the morning after a snow- 
storm, and no better place than an evergreen 
grove. If you can find the birds at such a time— 





which is not at all certain, for they have myste- | 
rious ways of suddenly disappearing—you will 
find them quiet and subdued, and willing to bear | 
yonr serntiny withont flying away into deeper 
coverts. 


























I had scarcely crossed the wall when I stopped 
at hearing a new bird song. It was soft and 
mellow and beautiful, su. ive more of June 
woods and a summer sunrise than of the snow- 
packed evergreens and Christmas-time, but so 
subdued or muffled that I could not tell whence it 
cam 

For a half-hour I looked and listened diligentl 
the new song coming at intervals apparently out 
of the r. When I fina located it in the top 
of a tall fir-tree, I understood the cause of its 
muffled sound. 

The bird, whatever it was, had gone to sleep 
the night before in the bushy top of the old fir. 
During the night the soft snow h: fallen thicker 
A er upon the flexible branches, and their 





tips had bent beneath the weigt touched 





| after that ‘half mourning ;" 





As I listened, delighted with my new minstrel 
and his very novel music-room, a mass of 
snow, loosened by the rising sun, slid from 
the lofty snow bower, and a pine grosbeak 
appeared in the doorway. A moment he 
seemed to look curiously about over the 
new, white, beautiful world, then flew to the 
topmost twig of the old fir, and turning his 
full crimson breast to the sunrise, poured | 
out his morning song. 
Once, long afterward, I heard his soft 
love-song in the heart of a Canada 
forest; but even that lack- 
ed the charm of this rare, 
sweet carol at a time when 
our native birds were sing- 
ing to the sunrise of 
Florida. Only once did the 
grosbeak sing from the top 








Visitors from the North. 


of the oa fir. Then a plaintive little whistle | 
came from a pine grove across the fields, and he 
flew away with his companions. | 

Wu. J. Loxe. 


———_++____ 


HONOR. 


This is the first, this is the ast 
This is the future and the 

his word of words doth Sind in fee, 
All light, all life, all majesty. 


Original. ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


—_—__++____ 


COURT MOURNING. 


When the Emperor Alexander III. of Russia 
died lately, the courts of Europe went into 
mourning for periods varying slightly, according | 
to their formal custom. The ‘‘mourning’’ of the! 
British court, which represents the general usage, 
lasted for a period of four weeks; for that is the i 
time in which the court expresses in various out- | 
ward ways its purely formal grief in the case of a 
foreign potentate who holds the rank of an} 
emperor or empress, a king or a queen. | 

The usage of the British court is this: Upon the | 
death of a reigning or princely person, within the 
range of the court's mourning, the Court Circular 
—a sort of daily official bulletin of the proceed- | 
ings of the royal court—forthwith contains a 
notice commanding a certain period of mourning. 
The notification, which is prepared under the 
immediate direction of the queen, prescribes the ' 





: period of the mourning, and what shall be worn 


on formal occasions. 

Gentlemen are to wear crape on the arm, or! 
other prescribed mourning; ladies are to wear! 
black or purple to a certain prescribed extent. | 
The notification informs the court that it is to 
wear “full mourning” until a certain date, and! 
and finally, that on* 
a certain date these outward signs are to cease | 
altogether. 


For a reigning foreign potentate. or one who 
has reigned, the term of mourning is four weeks. | 














During that time festivities are suspended, and 
only the most ordinary and necessary ‘func- 
tions’’ and formalities observed, at all of which 
the persons connected with or invited to the court 
appear in the prescribed mourning. 

For the heir to a throne, and to certain other 
princes, two weeks of mourning are deemed 
sufficient, and in the case of an ordinary prince, 
belonging to a reigning honse. mourning 
is commonly prescribed. 

All this mourning is, of course, on the surface 


only; but it has this chara 


th all other mere public mo 





ur own country 








into mourning for the death of President Garfield, 
classing him as a “reigning sovereign’’ out of 
compliment to our republic. It is not likely that 
any of the court ladies who wore black plumes in 
their bonnets felt any personal grief for the death 
of our chief magistrate, but their garb contributed 
in a small degree at least to a welcome national 
observance. 

It seems a peculiar fact that the mourning of 
the other European courts for the late Emperor 
of Russia lasted longer than that of the Russian 
court itself. But this was due, not, certainly, to 
the fact that the mourning of the Russian court 
at the death of its late master was less lasting 
than that of other courts, but to the circumstance 
that the new tsar’s marriage was necessary at 
this time for reasons of state and church, and 
that the gorgeous ceremonial of an imperial 
Russian marriage could hot properly be marked 
with the trappings of grief. 

To a considerable extent the court mourning of 
Europe is a family affair. The royal houses of 
Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, Denmark, Greece 
and several German states are closely related, 
and so are those of Austria, Belgium, Italy, 
Bavaria, Spain and Portugal, according to the 
religious faith which their members profess. 

These marital alliances follow the lines of 
religious faith, except iu the particular that inter- 
marriages between princes and princesses of the 
Greek and Protestant faiths are common; but the 
political alliances, which really bind the countries 
much more closely at this age of the world than 
royal marriages do, are quite regardless of 
religious faith. 

Much court mourning, so far as it is distine- 
tively the mourning of the court, has the sincerity 
of personal attachment behind it. 





DECEMBER. 


Hail gracious month! Thou comest to us bearing 
No blossom. eaf or gem, 

But on thy fair white bosom simply wearing 
‘The Star of Bethlehem. 


Beneath ay. feet the autumn’s harve eat t spaces 
e velled with drifting sn 
’Tis thine instead to inake the heart’ : waste places 
Blossom like Sharon's rose. 


Original. ALICE LENA COLE. 


——_—__++ 


HOW CONGRESS PASSES A BILL. 


We have been requested to describe the process 
by which Congress changes a ‘‘bill,”’ that is a 
measure in the form of an act, into an ‘‘act,” or 
alaw. Before we do go it will be well to remark 
that all bills do not go through every step of the 
process. There are short cuts, by which the 
enactinent of bills to which there js no objection 
can be facilitated. 

A, bill, unless it is one which increases or 
diminishes the revenue, may originate in either 
House of Congress. In order to exhibit the 
process in full, 
fortunes of a tariff bill, which can originate in 
the House of Representatives only. 

We will suppose that some member introduces 
a bill to put steel pens on the free list. The 
import duty is now eight cents per gross, or one- 
sixteenth of a cent each; and the revenue in 
1893 was less than seventy-five thousand dollars. 

The bill is referred, as a matter of course, to 








we will follow the imaginary | 


As the two Houses are not agreed upon the bill, 
& committee of conference, usually consisting of 
three members of each branch of Congress, is 
appointed. The committee, when it has come to 
an agreement, reports to each House; and the 
acceptance of the report is the final stage of the 
bill in its passage. 

The measure is now “enrolled,” that is, it is 
printed in large, open type upon parchment, and 
is taken first to the House, where it is signed by 
the Speaker; then to the Senate, where the Vice- 
President signs it; and finally to the President, 
whose approval completes the process, and makes 
the bill a law. 

Congress is notified that the bill has heen 
approyed, and the original copy of the act is 
deposited in the office of the Secretary of State. 


SEEKING DRAMATIC EFFECTS. 


| The instinct in some men, small or great, which 
leads them to pose, to give dramatic effect to their 
words or actions, sometimes becomes so strong as 
to be unconquerable, even by death. 

One of the most amusing instances of this was 
the arrest of Sir Francis Burdett, who was con- 
demned to the Tower for high treason. He resisted 
the order; his house was attacked by detachments 
ofcavalry and Infantry; an infuriated mob raged 
outside. When the door was broken down, Burdctt 
was found calmly seated in his library, his infant 
son upon his knee, whom he was teaching to read 
Magna Charta. 

William Pitt, perhaps the greatest of English 
orators, was, according to Grattan, ‘‘an incompar- 
able actor.” He seized upon every trifling occur. 
rence, with the rapidity of lightning, which could 
udd force to his eloquence. 

On one occasign, when attacking a Rarical 
motion late at night, the lights in the House went 
out. Pitt paused, and then in the darkness his 
voice rang out: 

“Go on! If the Constitution must be wounded, 
let it receive its mortal stab now in this dark and 
midnight hour!” 

Action on the motion was postponed, and finally 
lost. “He made us,” said one of his opponents, 
“feel like conspirators doing a bloody deed simply 
by the lack of candles and his marvellous voice.” 

Pitt was fully aware of the effect of his voice. 
He once solemnly began a speech upon colonial 
reform by the words, “Sugar, Mr. Speaker,” and 
was interrupted by a smothered laugh from some 
of the younger members. He paused, glared from 
bench to bench, and then, in a white heat of fury, 
cried out, “Sugar! Sugar!! Sugar!!" three times. 

So powerful were his tones that a frightened 
silence followed. He looked at the awestruck 
members, and said contemptuously, “Who laughs at 
me and sugar now?” and went on with his speech. 

On another occasion, while hurling contempt at 
Lord Effingham, he suddenly appealed to a figure 
in the tapestry on the wall as ‘“‘an immortal ances- 
‘tor of this degenerate lord, didtganay at the 
disgrace of his race and country.” So fine was the 
acting, we are tuld, that the House thrilled with 
| excitement, only remembering afterward that the 
“grent shade” whose wrath he deprecated was 
worked by a needle upon canvas. 

The passion for acting could go no farther than 
inaduke of the great French house of Rohan, who, 
being told that he had but a half-hour to live, 
caused himself to be taken up, dressed in court 
costume, with all his orders and jewels, and seated 
in the banqueting room, where he received his 
friends with grace and dignity. Finding himself 





the Committee on Ways and Means, and it will! 
never be heard from again unless that committee 
reports it back. A motion is sometimes made to 


discharge a committee from the consideration of | 
a certain subject, and to bring the matter directly | 
But such a motion is rarely or | 


before the House. 
never carried. 

It has been decided that the reference of any 
part of the tariff to a committee involves the 
reference of the whole subject. Accordingly the 
Ways and Means Committee may report a full 
tariff bill as a substitute for the bill to make steel 
pens free of duty. 

When the committee reports the bill it is ‘read 
twice,""—that is, the title of the bill is read,— 
referred to the Committee of the Whole, and 
ordered to be printed. All revenue and appro- 
priation bills go to the Committee of the Whole, 
under the rules of the House. 

In a day set for the consideration of the bill, 
the House goes into Committee of the Whole. A 
chairman, appointed by the Speaker, presides. 
The bill is read by sections and clauses, after 
general debate has closed, and any member may 
offer amendments. All voting in committee is by | 
rising; the veas and nays are not taken. 

When the bill has been gone through and all 
amendments have been voted upon, the committee 
rises and the chairman reports the bill back to the 
House with the amendm The House then 
and by 


nite. 





votes upon them, either singly or in gross, 


yeas and nays if they are ordered to bb 
The bill is then ordered to be 


written out in a fair hand 


taken. 





ngrossed, that is, 


just as it is after being 
As it is 
read the 


assed. 


amended, and to be read a third time. 
ally 


third t 
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growing blind, he rose, exclaiming, Ab, the King 
is here!” saluted and fell dead. 
| But in Hfe as in oratory one touch of truth and 
i real fecling outweighs the most skilful acting. 





ee 


THREE DRUNKEN MEN. 


In an article published the day after Christmas 
in a Canadian paper was the following incident. 
As the events it presents are said to be true, we 
omit the names of the persons concerned. 

On Christmas eve three young men belongingto © 
prominent families of the city set out to buy gifts 
for their friends and for each other. They decided 
to attend to the last part of the business first, and 
It brought out so much fun and joking that ther 
thought it necessary to have a bottle of champagne. 

After finding this at one café, they soon after 
called at another for a cocktail, and at a third for 
brandy, and of course In a short time were all 
reeling, shouting and squabbling as they went 
along the streets. 

They soon found it necessary to support each 
other walking abreast, and going down a dark 
alley came to a miserable little cabin against the 
| door of which the outside lad with a laugh pushed 
| his comrades. 
| The door opened and they all fell on the floor 
with a wild howl. A woman, who was leaning over 
|a bed on which lay two children, shrieked with 
terror and fell senseless to the ground. The boys 
' struggled to their feet. Something in the aspect of 
| the room almost sobered them. They brought in 
snow and revived the mother, and then turned to 




















the children 

“What ails them? ey are dying!” they 

“They have had no food or fire for two ¢ 
the woman replied 

The room was bare, the cold intense. The young 
men set earnestly to work, ran out and brought 
back coal, meat, bread and coffe ne judge's 
son kindled a fire; the young lawyer fell to chafing 
the children’s half-frozen limbs; the third lad, 
known as a fop and leader of the fashion, broiled 
some meat, and brewed tea. 

When the starving children and their mother 
were revived, the young men, going out, bought a 
turk fuel, blanke everything which 





ney could 
day, 
bad 


their 
on Christmas 





tas necessary for happiness 
and brought them back. 
» the happy children good night, 
arrested for disorderly conduct and 
drunkenness on the street 

“TReir punishment Would have been severe,” 





Just as they 


were 
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said the journal in which these circumstances were 
given, “had not Madame Duval appeared and told 
how they had saved her and her children from 
death. Iler appeal was so urgent that they were 
dismissed with both a reprimand and praises.” 

Would they have reccived pratse so carnest if 
they had gone to the relief of the starving family 
sober? Perhaps not. The sympathy of the public 
1s usually with the prodigal son rather than the 
elder brother. 

But in a later issue of this paper we find that 
these three young men were again arrested for 
drunkenness. 

The man who drinks puts a chain on his neck, 
which grows stronger every day, and there is but a 
feeble chance that his own noble, generous impulses 
or the efforts of friends will ever luosen it. 





om 


FROM NANNY WINSLOW’S DIARY. 


Our little New England great-grandmothers had 
no Christmas trees nor Christmas stockings ; indeed, 
even the merriest of them felt it no deprivation to 
work as usual on that day, and would have been 
apt to look with suspicion and disapproval upon 
any one who observed it cither as holiday or holy 
day, so inevitably had religious reaction obscured 
alike its sacred and its human claims. 

It is odd to find little Nanny Winslow, a Boston 
schoolgirl of more than a century ago, speaking 
with slurring disapproval of the closing of her 
school for Christmas, although she is ready enough 
to note joyously any other anniversary. Christmas 
eve of 1771 she notes that she is not to go to school 
for the rest of the week, und proceeds duly to 
record the weather: 

“Elder Whitwell told my aunt that this winter 
began as did the winter of 1740. How that was I} 
don’t remember, but this [ know, that to-day is by | 
far the coldest we have had since I have been in 
New England. (N.B. Allrun that are abroad.)” 

December 27th she makes another entry: | 

“This day, the extremity of the cold 1s somewhat | 
abated. I keept Christmas at home this year, & 
did a very good day’s work, aunt says so. How 
notable I have been this week I shall tell you by & 
by. I spent the most part of Tuesday evening with 
my favorite, Miss Soley, & as she ts still confined | 
by acold & the weather so severe that I cannot git | 
farther, I am to visit her again before I sleep and 
consult with her (or rather she with me) upon a, 
pertioular matter which you shall know In its | 
place.” 

She had no scruples about observing New Year's, 
but sends the good wishes of the season to her 
family, and records that though she has bestowed ! 
no New Year's gifts as yet herself, she has recelved 
one—a book, in “nice guilt and flowers covers,” 
and is about going out to pay some calls. Some 
days later occurs the proud explanation of the | 
“perticular matter” (alas for Nanny’s spelling!), | 
which proves to have been the planning of ‘a very 
gentecl, well-vegulated assembly” of little misses, | 
who met to enjoy country dancing, woo the widow, ' 
hunt the whistle, thread the needle, and other’ 
simple pastimes, besides a treat of nuts, ratsins 
and cake. 

Nanny deserlbes her costume for the occasion 
with Innocent delight, but it must certainly have 
been more elaborate than beautiful, or, as we 
should think, appropriate for a little girl of twelve 
Here it is in full, spelling and all. An odd little 
figure she must have | nin all her Feousness 





















of paste diamonc rnets and mareasite, which is 
but an old-fashioned name for tron ites, or 
fool’s gold, as she went decorously through the 
dance 


“I was dress’d in my yellow coat, black bib & 
apron, black feathers on my head, my past comb 
& all past, garnet, ma & jet pins, 
together with my silver plume, my loket, rings, 
black collar round my neck, black mitts & 2 or 3 
ards of blue ribbin (black & blue is high tast), 
striped tucker and ruffels (not my best)—& 
silk shoes compleated my dress.” 
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OUR KNIGHTS- 





ERRANT. 





A few nights several hundred Harvard 
students met to consider ways and means for a 
more practical Christianity in the university. 

After a 
was mac 


several ye 


ago 





ldresses by several dignitaries, 
Harvard graduate who for 
ded and worked in the slums 
of Boston for the purpose of finding out the right 
thing to do for the submerged poor. 

“The forward religious movement to-day,” 





peech 






ny a your 





rs has re 


he 











said, “is the movement away from the introspective, 
self ding life into the broad field of human 
welfare 

In this spirit these college young men are now 
devoting an afternoon a week to active work among 





the tenements. 
to the world. 


They call it 
It is the mod 


iving the university 
n knight-errantry of 





giving the cultivated to the ignorant, the strong to 
the weak. 

Chivalry never dies. It only needs a proper 
opportunity. 

“In the broad field of human weifare” is un 





bounded room for the heroic impulse in vo 
and women. The religious 
people are to remember that exer 


societies of young 


s which chiefly 
























stimu.ate introspection realy thwart the noblest 
partof religion. The knight-errant is an enduri 
type, first given by the one who went about doing 
+o= 
SHERMAN, 

Few men have lived through so much history as 
the late General Sherman. He had the knack of 
hel always “in it,’ when there was anything to 
bein! He was in California at the outbreak of the 
vold-fever, during that season of fortune-making 
ind frantic prices 

“Blankets,” he said, “worth a dollar or two else 
where, sell for fifty dollars here; shoes of the 
commonest, for ten dollars; rooms rented for one 
hundred dollars a month, and an indifferent house 





for five hundred dollars hanies get ten dollars 


mec 


one dollar an hour.” 
Mexican War 
vil War. 


common laborer 
He was on hand when the 
place 


aday, 
took 


and at the beginning of the ¢ After 





his great march to the sea, he wrote from Savannah: 
“[ hear the soldiers’ talk as I ride by—‘There 
goes the oldman. All’sright.’ Nota waver, doubt 
or hesitation when I order, and men march to 
certain death when I call on them, because they 
know I value their Hives as much as my own.” 

Just before the war, Sherman called upon Pres. 
ident Lincoln, and pressed upon him the nearness: 
of the event, and its extreme gravity, in anxious 
terms. Lincoln listened placidly and even with a 
kind of scorn, remarking characteristically : 

“Ab, well, I guess we'll manage to keep house !”" 





A WIDENING GULF. 

Every schoo!boy, or girl, who has read a little of 
Greek history knows how important a part the 
Euberan gulf or channel, between the island of 
Eubera and the mainiand of Greece, has played in 
that history; but the gylf itself has a histo: as 
wonderful and interesting in its way as that of the 
people dwelling along its shores. According to 
the bellef of some geologists, it has been created 
by earthquakes, and it is gradually growing wider. 


It began, long before recorded human history, 
as a surface crack in the earth’s crust, which 
became filled with water from the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. In the course of time the gulf was 
widened by the breaking and settling of the rocks, 
each important step in the process being accompa. 
nied, probably, by severe earthquakes. 

The latest occurrence-of this kind was last spring, 
when, during the earthquake that shook Athens 
and destroyed three villages in eastern Grecee, a 
huge fissure, thirty-four iniles long, and varyin, 
from a few inches to ten feet in width, was opene 
near the Grecian shore of the gulf. Along a& part 
of the course of this fissure the und sank so 
much that several yaras were added to the width 
of the gulf. 

This change took place near its northern end, but 
there is considerable low, level land along its 
entire length, and it is not a pleasant, though an 
interesting, suggestion that a continuance of. this 
process of encroachment may sometime result. in 
the disappearance of the celebrated plain of Mara. 
thon, burying the great battle-tleld forever. from 
the sight of men. 

















COOL. 


A great deal of public mirth and occastonal | 
reprobation has followed Madame Patti in her | 
capacity of business woman. The coolness with | 
which she has always demanded the largest | 
possible price has become as weil known as h 
lovely voice. Moreover, a retort by her has 
become historic. 


When she was told that even the President of the 
United States did not receive nearly as much for 
his services as she demanded for hers, she an- 
swered: “Very well; get the President of the 
United States to sing for you!” 

Other musicians Fave shown a thrifty desire to 
feather their nests. When Paganini was asked, 
veurs ago, to play at Vauxhall Gardens, he inquired 
how many peopfe the place would hold. 

“How many?” said the manager. “That is 
almost impossible to say. It’s a large open space.” | 

“Well,” said the violinist, “how many will the 
large space contain when quite full?” 

“Perhaps twenty thousand 

“Ah, twenty thousand people! 
how much?” 

“Four shillings cach 

“Four shillings each! Twenty thousand four 
shillings make eighty thousand. Eighty thousand 
shillings, four thousand pounds. Well, T will play 











And you ask 











at one concert for three thousand pounds, and you 
may have the other thousand!” 


TOO MUCH DAYLIGHT. 


When the 
parallel he wm 


traveller the seventieth 
t not expect to find things as they 


gets above 














were athome. Certainly Madame D’Aunet did not 
find them so at Hammerfest. In the one public 
house she had the best suite of rooms—two rooms 
each about eight feet square, and so low that s 

could touch the ling. She was obliged to stoop 









in entering the door, and if she wished to look out 


of the window she had to take off her hat 


When the 
make the 








The windows had no curt 
thi 


sun 
shines, in that country, most 


p 
the 












of it at the time French lady 

the sun’ was shining throughout the twenty ur 
hours, she found the inc glare a trouble, and 
hung the windows with shawls s to shut 





it out 








Even with that expedient she found it ha t 
on with tho dless days. The strange experi- 
enc it on a sort of illness. Everything was 





topsy-turvy. All her habits of life were thrown 
into inextricable confusio 
“T got up at noon,” she says. “I dined at twelve 
o'clock at night. I'went to walk at two o'clock in 
the morning. I knew neither when to go to bed 
nor when to rise, and sleep became almost out of 
the question. But for a watch and a calendar, at 
Hammerfest, one might y get to be a fortnight 
thead or behind all the rest of the world, and never | 
suspect the fact.” | 



































































COMPROMISING A TENOR. 

Tsar Nicholas used to walk the streets of St. 
Petersburg alone, wrapped in a large gray cloak 
It was forbidden to speak to him, but the ts 
sometimes forgot that a subject could not obey the 
prohibition, if the emperor addressed hin 

Once the in a park the tenor singer of 
the Italian QO} uid exe da few 3 
with him, The moment the tsar was out of sight 
the police arrested the tenor. That evening the 
tsar attended the opera, where, after a long delay, 
the man innounced that the tenor could not 
be found. Nicholas guessec iad happened. 
and sent an aide-de-cump to release the singer 

A few days after the tsar in met the tenor, 
und began with an apology 

“Twas very sorry —" 

“May I implore your Majes the Italian 
exclaimed, “not to speak to me! Your Majesty 
will compro: ec me with the police 

A ROYAL KNITTER. 

The Princess of Wales, in her girlhood days, was 
taught to fas n her own gowns, trim ler own 
bonnets and n lace A pleasant stery 
is told of her Ipt ve 

The princess visited an old protégée of hers 
living in one of the cottages at Sandringham. The 
good dame was knitting a stocking, and the princess 
took it out of her han: You can’t do the 
heel as fast as Tcan.”’ And she sat and chatted 
with the old lad the nattiest |} 

ible. Itis need that sacred stocking 





ith the 


reasured in a ¢ needles ju 





Extolled “Berry’s Canker Cure," the late Revs. Cud- 
worth and Bartholomew. Cutler Bros., Boston. 2c.[ Adr. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Eguip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Cone bo: 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog. 400 
Illustrations, mailed free: it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HBALY, 24-26 Adame 8t., Chicago 
Boston, Mass., 145 Dartmouth Street. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors: Ross Turner, E. L. Major, J. De Camp, 
G. Brewster, W.J,Kaula, H.B.Pe Riddi 
Ainy M, Sacker, F.M.Cowles,\ 7 
Twelfth Year of thia well- 
open, Full courses in Drawing and Painting, inelud- 
ing Still Life, Water-Colors, Architectural Rendering. 
Special attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and 
lustrating. Classes in Modelling and Decorative Desig: 
Students have free access to the galleries of 
Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred dollars 
iven in scholarships. ‘Begin at any. tine. 
rs address as above. F. M 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


Six Notable Books. 


Pushing to the Front; 


Or, Success under Difficulties. By ORIsoN 
SWETT MARDEN. 
Famous Persons. Crown Svo, $1.50. 

A remarkable book, showing how success may 
be achieved over obstacles by pluck, will, and 
persistency. Every one, especially every young 
person, who wishes to reach the “front,” should 
read this book. It is admirably suited for a gift. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Life and Letters. By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 
With 7 Portraits and Views. 


gilt top, $4.00. A work of great value and ex: 
Ceedingly readable. 


Lucy Larcom. 
Life, Letters and Diary. By REV. D. D. ADDI- 
SON. With fine Portrait, $1.25. A book of great 


interest about one of the noblest of American 
women. 


Little Mr. Thimblefinger 
and his Queer Country. A delightful book about 
things seen and heard in Uncle-Remus-Land, 
by Joe: CHANDLER Harris. With 32 capital 


































\ pictures, $2.00. 


The Oliver Wendell Holmes Year Book. 

Selections from Dr. Holmes's Prose and Poetry. 
With a new Portrait. $1.00. 

The Story of a Bad Boy. 

By THomas BAILEY ALDRICH. A Holiday Edi- 
tio of this famous story. With admirable illus- 
trations. Crown Syo, $2.00, 

Sold by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. , 


Medical Experts Agree 








With 24 excellent portraits of | 


2 vols. crown Svo, | 


Packer’s 





Don't Miss This! 





Boys, Girls, Parents, Teachers ! 


We want you to know by seeing and reading them 
just what the books are that compose our wonderful 


Home and School Libraries. 


We want them known in every home, every school in 
the land. There i3 nothing lke them or equal to them. 


Until Feb. 1, 1895, we will send post-paid on 
receipt of 60 cents [stamps or money-order] 
any two of the following: 

Lady of the Lake, 





Sir Walter Scott. 


Gods and Heroes, Francillon. 
Gulliver's Travels (Edited), Swift. 
Tom Brown at Rugby, Hughes. 


Life of Franklin, By himself. 


These books are printed on excellent paper in large, 
clear type, and strongly bound in cloth. Judicious foot- 
notes and careful editing by competent authorities a 
xpecial feature. 


GINN & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 





For 


Chapping, 
Chafing, Itching, 


Bad Complexion, 


Dandruff, and Odors from Perspiration, 


use that delightful balsamic cleanser 
and Antiseptic, 


Tar Soap 


“Wonderfully soothing and healing.’’ 
—Journal of Health, New York. 


“Excellent in dandruff, chafing and 
itching.” 

—Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 

“Tt leaves the skin soft, smooth and 


supple. A luxury for shampooing.” 
—Medical Standard, Chicago. 


in using 
external 


rather than internal remedies as much as pos- 


sible. 


Physicians everywhere recommend 


Allcock’s 


Porous Plaster 


because of its remarkable success 
in relieving and curing congestion 
of the lungs, dyspepsia and kidney 


trouble. 


We say remarkable, and 


yet, after all, it is perfectly natural, 


because 


scientific methods. 
these troubles are brought 


the skin. An ALLcock’s Porot 


the result of thorough 


In by far the greater number of instances 
on b 


cold which closes the pores of 


PLASTER will open those pores, 


relieve the congestion, and cure follows as a matter of course. 


Beware of Imitations—Do not be di 


ALLCOCK’S CORN SHIELDS, 


ALLCOCK’S BUNION SHIELDS, 


Brandreth’s Pills 





Insist upon having “ Antcock’ 
Have no equal as a relief and cure for 


corns and bunions. 


are a safe and certain remedy for dis- 
eases arising from impurity of the blood. 








Well, I s’pose I'd like an 


Autoharp better than any- 


thing else.” 


THE 


Easy to ae 
Easy to buy. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 
See Offer in Thanksgiving Number. 
Sold 





A Bewitching Musical Instrument 

by all dealers. Send for catalogue 

ALFRED DOLGE & SON 
117 13th St., NE 


; 
¢ 
; 





Selling Agents, 
VW YORK. 











Zimmermann Autoharp 
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THE DANCING-TREE. 


In woodlands enst and woodlands west 
Long years the Tree was growing, 
In summer green with aun and rainy, 
In winter white with snowing: 
he Dancing Tree 
The chosen Tree of Dryads. 


On midnights tapered by the stars, 
With low moons westward gleamin, 
The green-dusk phantoms danced to 
While all the world lay dreaming, 
Around the Tree, 
The Dancing-Tree of Dryads. 


The Christ Child came: and men went forth 
Where ounce were Dryads dai HK, 
And xought their shrine and bore it home, 
Its leaves in sunlight glancing— 
And made the Tree 
The chosen Tree of Christinas. 


And now the Eve the Christ Child came, 
The Dryad-dance re: 
The children circle round the Tree 
Of wondrous fruit and blooming, 
The lamp-lit ‘I 

The Duneing-Tree of Christmas. 








fan 














And so the dark gives way to light, 
Silence to carobsinging: 
Inj place of Pan the Christ Child comes, 
His Peace and Good-will bringing, 
To crown the Tree, 
The bleaséd Tree of Christmas. 
CHARLES STUART PRATT. 





Original. 
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THE STORY OF AN ERROR. 


One can hardly pick up a daily paper without 
reading in it the account of an embezzlement by 
some man of hitherto unquestioned integrity. 
The fall of such a man, looked upon, as he has 
been, as a pillar of honor in his community, is a 
tragic drama. But once in a while it happens 
that the story of a fatal mistake is neither told by 
the daily press nor aired in the courts; and when 
the tragedy is thus whispered from mouth to 
mouth it seems to come nearer home, and to 
affect us more deeply than crime of public noto- 
riety. 

The treasurer of a large manufacturing com- 
pany in the East, by reason of his caution in 
hard times and his financial daring in prosperous 
times, had not only doubled the resources of his 
company, but had accumalated property in his 
own right. 

Business men respected his intuitive ability and 
apparent integrity, and his neighbors honored 
him as a model citizen. Women used to say to 
his wife, “How happy you must be with such a 
noble husband!” 

No one lived a more open life than he. 


since given the whole financial management of 
the business into his charge, and the inspection 


of the books was made so grudgingly and so. 


seldom that it had come to be hardly more than a 
form. 

But one day, while the treasurer was in the 
y, the president had occasion to look at some 
papers in the safe. The more he looked, the 
more interested and the graver he became. He 
did not notice the flight of time, for he was 
examining the accounts of years past. Before he 
realized it the treasurer stood beside him, with 
trembling limbs and ashen face. 

“There is an error in your books,” said the 
president, with severity. ‘How do you account 
for a deficit of over thirty thousand dollars ?”” 

“My God!" cried Mr. S. “Don’t have me 
arrested! Think of my family. Come with me; 
you shall have it all.” 

Terribly agitated, he dragged his accuser to his 
house, and up to an attic room, of which he alone 
had the key. There he opened a secret panel, 
and displayed to the astonished president stocks, 
bonds and money, the accumulation of years of 
theft. 

With tears streaming down his face, he con- 
fessed the details and methods of his long- 
continued stealings. ; 

“Why have you done this? 
used the money. Tell me why?” 

As his president asked these questions, the eves 
of the wretched man glittered strangely. He tried 
to answer, and could not. With a despairing 
gesture he pushed the hoard away from him and 
uttered a great cry. Was it possible that he was 
going mad? 

In a few days his physician prononnced the 
embezzler hopelessly insane. He was not sent to 
an asylum, but was confined in his own house 
with suitable attendants. The company gener- 








You have not 


ously kept silence, and the cause of their treas-. 





urer’s insanity was not made known to the public. 
His townsmen to-day do not suspect it. “ 

But day after day and night after night. the 
patient wanders from his sleeping-room to the 
attic chamber; counting over imaginary papers, 
and muttering to himself, ‘There is an error! 
There is an error!” That is his ceaseless cry. 


Until he dies, in all probability, his lips will form | 


only those four fateful words: is 


error!”” 


«There an 


There are few more striking illustrations than . 


this, of the fact that the soul has its own ledger, 
and its own debit and credit account with its 
conscience and its God. The balancing of this 
ledger, and the adjustment of the account, must be 
considered sooner or later. 


The 
president and directors of his company had long , 


Happy is he, against | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DECEMBER 2, 189. 





whom there is no charge that recalls unhallowed 
deeds, and that stirs to acuteness the conscious- 
ness of just condemnation by God and man. 
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SUNNY SOULS. 


Sunlight and good temper are so nearly related 
that it is hardly a figure of speech to speak of a 
sunny disposition or a sunny smile; sunny seems 
the plainest, simplest and most natural word for 
the fact. Good-tempered, gay and genial people, 
too, generally love the actual sun, and wish to 
have abundant light and color about them. 

Charles Dickens deHghted in color to the verge 
of gaudiness. He could hardly restrain his exuber- 
ant taste to the modest hucs demanded In a 
gentleman's attire, while In his home he revelled 
in wide windows, bright tints, large mirrors and 
plenty of flowers, scarlet geraniums being his 
favorites. Red, wherever it was possible to use it, 
was the color of his choice. 

Sydney Smith rejoiced in a burst of sunlight. 
“Glorify the room, Saba!” he would cry cheerlly 
to his daughter when he caine down-stairs in the 
morning and wished the curtains drawn aside. 


Lydia Maria Child's pleasure in the flowers, the 
pictures and the little ornaments of her home was 
endless; enriched as they were by abundant sun- 
shine broken here and there Into rainbows by 
prisms which she had so arranged as to send 
gleams of green, violet and orange gliding and 
dancing over the plain walls and veiling in the 
beauty of which her eve never wearied. 

She used to luugh contentedly at her own dally 
satiafaction in such trifles, and fear that people 
would think her childish. But her prisms, as a 
friend once truly said, were like her own clear and 
beautiful soul, which gathered to Itself the cheer 
and happiness of every day, and transmuted com. 
mon blessings into something rare and preclous— 
the sunny presence which carries with it, wherever 
it goes, kindness, warmth and comfort. 

“Folks make so little of sunlight,” said a poor 
woman, shaking her head, “folks that can have all 
they want of it; they don’t know what it’s worth.” 

She was a woman whose work was done in an 











the full Rlory of the morning sun; then a great 
tenement building of many flats wag built near by 
and shut It out. Jt was a sore blow, and at fret 
she hardly knew how she should bear it, she missed 
the light and warmth so bitterly. 

“But,” she added, triumphantly, “there’s a way 
to better most things, if a body can find it; and one 
day in the winter, when I was just thinking what a 
deal of sunshine was wasted on that great flat roof, 
where it did no good, it popped into head that 
it might do good, after all, if somebody set about 
letting it. 

“So I made friends with some of the folks in the 
house, and we talked; and then with more of ’em, 
and talked; and one day I met the owner there 
and talked; and sure enough, by spring they'd 
taken up with my notion, the ‘whole of ‘em, and 
they went at it together, and # prettier garden than 
they have up there to-day you never saw! Ah, ’tls 
& beanty—flowers and sim all day long, and every 
breath of coolness whichever way it blow 
| “Sure, a roof garden is better than a bit of sun 
for one poor old woman; and then the friends I’ve 
made out of it! And hardly a day all summer that 
I’ve not a flower or a bunch of posies the children 
bring for my little jug there; and once in a while, 
when I’m not too tired, I climb up and see the 

luce for myself; but not very often, for the shake 
in my knees after so many stairs. 

“But even when I do miss my own un a little, and 
the jug is empty, It is worth while just to look out 
of my window and see the bits of vines waving 
down over the eaves, with a glint of red in it, 
maybe, here and there, as it comes into bloom. A 
Whole garden up there—and half mine, for I started 
it!” 











That was a woman who had opened the windows 
of her soul and let in the day. 
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HOW YOUNG LIONS ARE TAMED. 


According to Herr Hagenbeck, the showman, the 
tamers of wild beasts use no secret methods, or 
magic spells. In fact, they proceed very much as 
a child would, in taming a wild kitten. If a lion is 
to be taught to ride on horseback, for instance, as 
Black Prince does, it is necessary to be very patient 
at first and take a great deal of time. If possible, 
it is best to begin when he is young, less than a 
| year old. 


Tf he was born in captivity, he {6 already accus. 
| tomed to see persons outside his cage, but not 
inside. All his instincts are still fierce. 

When the trainer first opens the cage door and 
| steps inside, the youngster at once displays fear. 

He will probably jump at the trainer, snarling 
savagely; for that 1s his way of showing alarm. 
The only course that can be pursued, is to beat him 
off with a light club; the first lesson he learns is 
that it is not safe for him to attack man. Some- 
times, in his excitement and fear, he will make 
several attacks, one after the other. The trainer 
merely beats him off, and in the end the young lion 
retires, snarling, to the far corner of his cage. 

The trainer does not follow him, but sits down 
quietly on a box, or a chair, inside the cage, paying 
no particular attention to him. He sits there for 
an hour or two hours, sometimes three hours, at a 
stretch. This is done to accustom the lion to the 
presence of a man in his cage, and to wear out his 
Natural fear and flerceness. This first lesson ts 
repeated on the following day, and is continued 

for a week, or perhaps fora month, 

Next the trainer takes a plece of meat into the 
cage, and waiting until the lon is hungry, offers it 
on the end of a long stick. Very Hkefy the lion 
will not touch it ‘at first, perhaps 
not for many days; or if he seizes 
it, his manner will not be such as to 

indicate thankfulness. But by 
patience and persistence, he 
will be induced by and by to 
come and take his food from 
the stick, and ev 
from the traine 



















Not unfrequently he will try to bite the hand that 
offers the meat; and generally speaking, it is 

emed a signal vietory when @ young Hon will 
oluntarily Approach and take his foo from the 
eeper’s hand. Soon after his he will allow the 
trainer to stroke his head. anger he 
may exhibit nearly or quite as much feroelty as at 
first. 

The next step fs to put a chain around the 
fellow’s neck and lead hin ab 








upper room, very poor and bare, in a squalid | 
neighborhood in the city; but from her high win. | 
dow she had received every day for several years | 





performing lion’s education are afterward taken 
up, one by one, and taught gradually. The only 
“secrets” that Herr Hagenbeck knows, are endless 
pitlonce and oft-repeated lessons. Needless cruelty 
is always avoided; nevertheless, it 1g necessary 
that lions as well as tigers, leopards and most other 
wild beasts, should hold their keepers In fear. 
Gentleness and kindness alone are not sufficient; 
these fierce animals must be made to know that 
their trainer is absolutely their master. 

It should be added that there is almost or quite as 
much difference in young lions as in boys. Some 
are much more docile and intelligent than others. 
Some develop good and trustworthy traits; others 
prove stolid and can never be fully trusted. 

Black Prince is intelligent, but has a strain of 
ferocity and treachery which his keepers have 
never been able wholly to eradicate. Yellow Prince, 
too, is one of those who need constant watching. 
On the other hand, Marie, who recently die 8 
always gentle in her manners; ‘a born lady,” the 
keepers termed her; and several of them actually 
shed tears when she was buried at sea, on her way 
to America, Old Prince also has much of the 
gentleman in him. He was the first lion in the 
world that ever rode on horseback, in a public 
performance. 





to. 


“WHEN CHRISTMAS BELLS ARE 
RINGING.” 


In the name of the blessed Child, 
A blessing on children all! 
On children gentie and wild, 
atever their color or race, 
The fair and the swarthy face, 
In cottage and tent and hall. 


Lo children are everywhere, 
‘Like snow flakes in the air, 

And the wide wide world is bound 
By small hands meeting round. 


For them are the joy-bells rung, 

For them have the angels sung 
How Love to this world was born 

In the shape of a Child—that morn! 


Thus under the Christmas star, 
Young voices from near and far 
Are chanting the golden strains 
That swelled over Bethlehem’ plains, 


“Glory to God in the Highest! 
Peace to men of good will.” 

But the loving child is nighest 
The kingdoin of Jesus still. 


CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 





Original. 
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WOMAN’S GENIUS. 

The New York Tribune prints “a tribute from a 
meek and lowly man to the genius of woman.” 
The “meek and lowly man” himself is the writer 
of the tribute. He is not rich, he says; he has 
several relatives and many friends, and at Christ- 
| mas-time he is hard put to it to solve the problem 
of Christmas presents. Last year he became thor- 
oughly discouraged, and though he hated to do it, | 
finally went to his cousin, a ttle woman in a big 
‘house, with servants, children and a husband to 
govern. Here is his tribute: 
| She fs interested in several charitable works. 
| She is teaching her daughters to speak French, , 
and is “grinding” mathematics with her son. She | 


has numerous friends, and she manages to see 
j them all and to be seen by them, She is a very 








her, but he was desperate. 

“What's the matter, dear?” she asked, when her 
good-for-nothing cousin appeared with a long face. 
She is flve years younger than he is, but she is 
motherly to him because she knows his lack of 
woman's genius. 

“[’m up a tree,” he answered; and then he told 
her his woes and misfortunes. 

“How much do you feel you can spend?” she | 
asked. 

He named his modest sum. 

«And who is there?” 

“Well, there’x Ella and Jen and Ben, Tom —” 
and he gave her all the names, which promptly 
went down on a slip of paper. 

“AML right,” she said; “come around day after 
to-morrow and we'll see what we can do. And 
you are just in time for dinner,” she added. 

And op the second day following, that cou: 
who had both transferred his responsibility a 
; gained a good 
‘ dinner, returned. 
t come in 
said that 
little woman, 
leading him to a 
room where, ar- 
ranged #0 as to 
make a fascinat- 
Ing display, were 
more than a doz- 
| en of Christmas 
| gifts, with a tag 
‘on each showing 

for whom it was 

bought. Every. 
} thing was beauii- 
‘ful, and just the right thing for the right person. 
Tt had all been done in one day. 

“And here,” she said, putting something into his 
hand. It was seven dollars of change. 

That {s all there is to this stery—just a tribute to 
the genius of woman. 
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a EXCITING SITUATION. 

A traveller in India, who had tn one day shot a 
tiger and an elephant, was much excited, shortly 
after his last “kill,” at being told by his guide that 
a large herd of elephants was sweeping that way, 
and would inevitably run them down. Had the 
ground been open, the men could easily have got 
off in time. As it was, they were fairly pounded. 
In front of them lay a mass of thick brushwood, 
mingled with creepers and twisting planta; at their 
right the ground seemed atill more impracticable, 
and at their left were the approaching elephants. 


The only thing for us to do, Abdallah said, was 
to turn back and climb a tall banian-tree we had 
left behind us. 

There was not a moment to lose. He was a few 
paces in front of me, and had already begun to 
climb, when my left foot and right arm were 
entangled at the same moment in one of those 
cable-like creepers to be found in Indian jungles. 

I had got my right leg over a prostrate tree, but 
1 could not move further without help, and Abdal- 
Jah, thinking me close behind him, had gone round 
the tree, and was out of sight. To cry out would 
have brought the elephants on us the more quickly. 

For some minutes I lay, or rather sat, ther 
expecting every instant to be crushed to death, 
and unable to move hand or foot. Nearer and 
nearer the elephants came, until at last I could feel | 
the wind caused by the moving of their great 
| bodies through the air. The earth seemed to shake 
j under their d 



















allover me, and I could | 
My lips were parched; | 








ut burst out 
ti ' 


i durin 





‘busy woman, and her cousin hated to impose upon | " 


havo teen more effectually hindered from helping 
myrelf. 

The last thing I can recollect was hearing an 
elephant crash through the underwood within a 
few feet of me. 1 must then have fainted. When 
I came to myself I was loose froin the creepers, 
and Abdallah was by my side. 

There was not an elephant to be seen or heard. 
They had swerved aside just before reaching me, 
and fled trumpeting into the jungle. The reason 
was not far to seek. They had scented the tiger I 
had shot that morning, and had turned frantically 
aside from their dead enemy. 


——_—_+o+—___ 


ODD SAYINGS. 


Kate Sanborn says that every day during ber 
stay in the country she hears speeches so queer 
that it seems as if she had made them up ‘‘out of 
whole cloth.” Yet no one, she assertz, can do this 
successfully in the line of original sayings. For 
example, she offered some candy, one day, to an 
old man who had brought her some fine pop-com, 
as a gift, and he said: “Bless you, I can’t do nothin’ 
with it. I haven’t got but one upper teeth.” 


No one could invent that statement, nor the 
remarks of the old lady who called on me to beg 
some silk pieces. Running up and down stairs 
the search, I became decidedly flushed, and 
she asked: + 

“Do you ever have fits?” 

“Why, no, certainly not,” I gasped. “Why do 
you say that? 

“Well, suppose you know you're built just right 
for fits.” : 

And ag I panted harder, at that fearful fore 
hoding, she added, musingly : 

“Yes, feet the build for fits!” 

I recall another blow to my vanity: J asked a 
carpenter to adorn a weather-beaten door with 
some putty and a coat of paint. 

“Yes'in,” he replied, “paint and putty will fix up 
a thing wonderful. Lots o’ humbly people use 
paint and putty. But I guess you and I hatnt tried 
It vet.” 

[ remember the exceeding optimism of an old 
fellow, tall, lanky, thin, with a narrow head and 
long, straight hair, to whom my father gave an old 
silk hat of abnormal size. [t was tried on, and the 
entire head completely obscured. 

“You can't wear that,” anid father. 
too big for you.” 

“It fsa leetle large,” said the grateful recipient, 
appearing from beneath the extinguisher, “but Ili 
take italong. My hair may thicken up.” 











“It's a mile 
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WHAT HE REALIZED. 


A wise man seeks to draw some advantage vut of 
every experience. To him even an unprofitable 
investment is made to yleld a sort of interest, 
valuable though unpleasant. 

“These mining schemes are mighty uncertalo,” 
remarked a dry.goods “drummer,” addressing the 


group gathered nround the stove in the hes 
Corner post-office. “It aint well to meddle with 
vem 








jometimes folks realize a sight out of ‘em, 
though = said Jared Wilkins, from behind his 
¢ jar. 

r had any experience with any mining. 
atock yourself?” inquired the drummer, with airy 
nage. 

may say They,” said Mr. Wilkins. 

And do you mean to say you realized anything?” 
asked the drummer, still patronizingly. 

“Enough to last me the rest o’ my natural life,” 
responded Mr. Wilkins. 

«Would you mind telling me what the mine was, 
and how much you made?” asked the young man, 
eying this superannuated backwoods financier 
with sudden respect, as he saw that all the other 
members of the group nodded solemn assent to the 
old farmer’s statement. 

“Well, [dunno’s I jest ri recall the name o° 
the mine,” said Mr. Wilk “But there was 3 
number o’ folks here present that invested in her 
the same time I did. Bill Franklin, kin you 
remember the name?” 

“-The Highflyin’ Grassho} 
name of her,” replied Mr. 
treble. 

“Well, then, that was the name,” continued Mr. 
Wilkins, turning to the drummer, ‘an’ as fer what 
I realized, I realized that ef I didn’t want t’ be 
livin’ on the town before I was thutty-five years 
old, I'd better keep my fingers outer minin'-stock. 
An’ I aint ever let up on realizin’ of it, sence.” 












ely 
ns. 





er Mine’ was the 
ranklin, in a shrill 





TELEGRAPHIC ERRORS. 


It ie still a matter of curious speculation with 
many people how a telegram wings its way from 
one place to another. The story of the Hibernian 
who hung his new boots on the telegraph wire, 
and on returning to the place next day found a 
pair of old ones in their stead, is but a slight exag- 
geration of occurrences known to operators, says 
W. G. Eccles in Popular Science News. 


It was a Kansas farmer who objected to the 
setting of a pole or two on his land in order to 
string a wire across It, because he didn’t want it 
printed in all the newspapers every time he “licked 
the youngsters.” In vain the foreman of the line 
tried to explain the groundlessness of his objection. 

“I don’t Keer.” the farmer said, “I’ve heern tell 
it kills corn.” 

There are still people who suppose that their 
own chirography ts transmitted. “Please excuse 
bad writing and spelling,” is a postscript not uncom- 
monly added to a telegram. And not absolutely 3 
foolish addition, for an operative who knows his 
business knows enough to “follow copy.” 

It was a too smart Texas operator that involved 
the telegraph company in a sult for heavy “damages 
by altering a sheep-ranger’s spelling. 

“Meet me at Blankville,” the gentleman tele. 
graphed his foreman, “and be sure to bring Shep.” 

Great was the ranger’s astonishment, two days 
later, to meet his foreman at the designated place 
with a large flock of sheep and lambs, which had 
peen driven overland nearly a hundred miler. 
“Shep” was the name of the ranger's dog, but the 
knowing operator had attempted an improvement 
of the ranger’s spelling. Hence the sheep. 











HOW HE STOPPED THE BOAT. 


“What has to be done can be done,” says the 
proverb; and a pretty good proverb It is, subject, 
no doubt, like proverbs in general, to some neces. 
sary limitations. 

The London Daily News reports a story that Lord 
Rosebery,—of course the incident occu in his 
younger days,—while crossing from Liverpool to 


plin, lost his favorite dog, “Mutton,” o 
Stop, captain! Stop the steamer!” 


lordship. ‘ 
pain answered that it could net 





most trainers deem it 
| to the bottom of the « 
[instil Into his naturally ‘nt 
| that human bonds are frre: 

| cannot be broken. 
The various feats which go to make up a modern 













ti? To be bound and | 
h before one, 1s very 





pless, with a cruel de 
different from meeting di to face, and 
fighting for dear life. My double-barreled rifle 
wax on my left hand, but could not use it. Had T 
been bound with ropes to the stake, 1 could not 












The ca 

If a man had fallen overboard, the case. 

be n different. hia a 
Yh well,” sal Rosebery, a H 

easily arranged,” and at the werd ‘Sous 

overboard. : sed 

The steamer was stopped, and the poor 

dog were taken up safe and sound. z 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


with, ‘Oh, here you are, Robbie; you're the very | compared to your loving, willing helpfulness. 
boy I want. I wish you'd just run around the | Don’t worry your dear little head about making 
corner and get me a can of baking-powder. I | Christmas presents. Still, we will see about that, 
need it right away.” too.”’ 

So Robbie stuck his head inside the sitting-room | Robbie looked very happy over Auntie May’s 
door and said: ‘I’ve got to go to the grocery for} praise and promise, but before he had time to say 
Nora. -'Twon't take but a little while, then we | anything, mamma's voice called, ‘‘O Robbie, 





can talk.” come here a minute, dear, 1 want you,” and with 
Five minutes later he came back, somewhat out | a merry laugh off he ran again. Cc. A. Ce 

of breath, and rosier than ever. ‘Now, Auntie 

May," he panted, “have you thought of anything ae ye 


I can do for Christmas ?'’ when, to his astonish- THE HAPPIEST DAY OF THE YEAR. 


A PUZZLING QUESTION. ment, Auntie May grabbed him and hugged him a rset 
Fi " so tight that it almost took away what breath he | Secrets are blooming on evergreen trees, 
: Tew suaurclnne on on \ had ‘eft. i And plumping your stockings out up to the knees. 
To Florida and Texas “Anything you can do!” she cried. “Why, | poems eyes will sparkle and blue eyes will | 
Where there isn’t any snow. you blessed boy, you are a regular Christmas| and Christmas will come like a beautiful dream. 
He can't travel down that way present to everybody the year round. Nothing | Then hey! for the secrets and ho! for the cheer 
With his reindeer and his sleigh, that you could make or buy would be anything | That make it the happiest day of the year. 
But if he shouldn’t get 
there 
What would the children 
say! tr ae 


ANNA M. PRATT. 


ee 


ROBBIE. 


““Heigho! how is 
this!” cried Auntie 
May, merrily, as she 
came into the sitting- 
room and found Robbie 
perched upon the sofa, 
with his hands in his 
pockets, swinging his 
feet disconsolately, and 
wearing a woebegone 
expression upon his 
plump and usually jolly 
face. 

“What can be the 
matter? Only fivedays 
till Christmas, too!” 

“That's just it, Aun- 
tie May,” replied Rob- 
bie gloomily. “Here's 
everybody flying about 
and fussing round, get- 
ting ready for Christ- 
mas, making presents 
and everything, and 
there isn'ta single thing 
that I can do, as I know 
of,’ and Robbie heaved 
a sigh that seemed to 
come clear from his | 











All hail to thee, December! 
All hail! the children sing ; 
The snowbirds catch the echoes, 
And make the forest ring. 
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NUTo™ E>. 
TOGRACK “a 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1, 
RIDDLE. ~ 


Tam made of cotton, silk or wool; the aged spend 
much of their thme in making me, and on certain 
occasions the children 

find In me a it deal 

of pleasure. am con- 

tinually trodden under. 

—=—5 foot, but once a year I 

am given a place of hon- 

or and overloaded with 
all sorts of good things. 








2. 
WORD PUZZLE. 


at i st time for 
jolly St. Nick to_ make 
his annual round with 
gifts. Shall hecome as 

1, — Nick, bringing 
a clear complexion, but 
death with it 














, saying as 
words as possible 
lievi ing good? 
eving anything good? 

; Nick, Fenging 
musical sounds? 

5. — Nick, deliver 
ing a lecture to medical 














ging 
rockets, Roman candles 
and red fire? 

Nick, teaching 





ck, bringing 
and con 





10, — Nick, having 
a merry time in the 
woods? 


3. 
HIDDEN WORD-SQUARE. 


ach sentence _indi- 
cates one word of the 
square. 

It must tax ma’s pa- 
tience to fill all of our 
stockings. 

Writers on mythology 

















* inform us Euterpe pre- 
shoog, it was wo-deet sided over lyric poetry. 
s ps ; Here you will find 
“Well, well!” Auntie China, Siam 
May exclaimed, ‘it is _ In Bering 
a hard case surely. We ‘e por Gaile auth) 
must see what can be a - 9 7 a i ed 4. 
done about it. Let me And joyously they carol SEASONABLE ENIGMA. 
think. / : Tn. Sweat, taiinohant aotes When Maud awoke, 
“O Auntie May, will n sweet, triumpha eS, the 2,9, 12, 21 18,22, 14,4 
Recipies ; , i : : f the morning ere 
you?” cried Robbie, f When o’er the quiet city . st aming across her 
eagerly, jumping down iH pin k j room. | 
from the sofa and run- The mighty chorus floats. Upon the window-sill 













ning to her side. “Will 
you think about it? ¥ 
Seem’s if there ought 
to be something a fel- 
low mys 
do, don't it and he 
stretched his plump lit- 
tle figure up to its full j 
height. 

“Indeed it does,” said 
Auntie May, trying not 
to laugh, but just then 
there came a thumping 
sound, followed by a 


Each year we hear.with rapture 





could 





The old, familiar strain, | 
With hearts and lips repeating, 
““Now Christmas comes again !’’ Ww 





Dear Christmas! Merry Christmas ! 


was something that was 
not there the night be- 





dh, what a beautiful 
7, 1, ” she ex- 
aimed, springing up 
and running to examine 
the handsome flower. 
As she did so she caught 
the sound of distant 
15, 5, 18, 10, 11, 19, and it 
made her feel happy. 

She dressed quickly 
and hastened down. 
stairs. At the foot of 
the staircase she met a 
é 2 














loud ery, from the din- A i‘ 5. 
ing-room. All hail, all hail to thee! ekiowae? 
“There,” said Robbie, The birthday of our Saviour, Port! oh, my luck ! 






resignedly, ‘baby’s fell 
and bumped himself 
again. I must go and 
"muse him. Yon be 








} Ere the redmen saw this 


The glad Nativity. f land 


Ifere did I for ages 
pl ; 
T never had aname, 











thinking, Auntie May, | RE was! Svar Roewe is 
till I come back,” and Till one day inecold De 
he ran off, and getting cember. 

e ran off, and gettin . A 1 That the world will long 
down on his hands and } ° > Le aN remember. : 


knees, performed a va- 
riety of antics, which so 
diverted baby that in a 





minute his cries were 
changed to crows of 
delight. 
Mamma now arrived 
upon the scene. ‘That's 
a good boy, Robbie,’”’ she said, looking much A.HINT. beside it hung a small stocking, crammed full 
relieved, and giving him and baby each a hasty from top to toe. 








I wish you a merry Christma 











kiss, hurried off to her work again. Let's try while we're repeating | Tabby was so pleased with her warm quarters | 
Baby resumed his task of dissecting a wooden The dear old-fashioned greeting, | that she turned a somersault on the soft rug. 

sheep, and Robbie went back to Auntie May. To add a kind, unselfish act, | Then she played that the toe of the stocking was 

But just then Sister Jennie’s voice sounded : And make the wish a blessed fact. a mouse. She caught it with her sharp claws, 
“Robbie! O Robbie! Come up here a minute, oa ee = | and gave it a little pull. 

please, I want you to help me a little.” | But the stocking was overloaded already, and 
“Well, you keep on thinking, Auntie May,” TABBY’S CHRISTMAS. down it came on the hearth. .The checkers and 


said Robbie, 


and the fat little legs trudged cheer- It was early Christmas morning, and the streets | dominoes and sugar-plums rolled to every side. 
fully up-sta 


‘sy but scarcely were they down were empty. A boy with a big turkey knocked| Poor Tabby just had time to hide in the empty 
again when there was a step in the front hall,and at the kitchen door of a large, pleasant house, | stocking before Neddy rushed into the room. 
papa’s voice calling and while he was talking with the cook, cold,| ‘Why, mamma!” he called, “Santa Claus 
“Hullo, Robbie! Come here and take this homeless little Tabby Tiptoes slipped in between, must have dropped my stocking!"’ Then he put 
package out to the kitchen, won't you? T’m all | his heels so softly that nobody saw her. “Good!” | his hand into it. live kitten!"’ he shouted 
snow and want to take care of the horse before I she thought. ‘Now I can get warm!"" again. “Oh, how did Santa Claus know! That 
come in.” She patted lightly up-stairs on her little velvet | was just what I wanted!"" 
Robbie rushed off for the package and took it paws, and found her: in a snug and cozy And indeed, of all his pretty presents, Neddy 
to the kitchen, where he was greeted by Nora room. A bright fire snapped in the grate, and liked little pussy best. 


































Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. Cockscomb. 






Notice. 


+ SatraP, Nickel, 
Oporto, — WilloW — 
Snowplow. 


. At, hath. Tar, s 
sh. 6. U 








se, stew, tea, toast, fish, ham, apple, potato, 


5. Pe 
pork, bread, veai, game, steak, hash, pear, grape, 
cake, pie, pickles, molasses 





pane of glass). 


6. Light (a light 
wy 





Cell; seller; 
Debt; deter . 
test. 5. Spy; spire; ‘spiced 
roomest. 7. Lay; layer; li 
boast. 













. Beau; bore; 


Solutions of “December in Our History’ Puzzles. 


1. “American Independence recognized by 


e.” (December 16, 17 





2."Gr 


16, 18% 


at Fire in New York City.” (December 





Anderson, commanding at Fort Moultrie, 
w the garrison of eighty men.’ Outline 
twe “Fort Sumteg.” (Major Anderson 
nto FortSupter CSTs 26, 1860.) 











THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
Only a star! a shining star: 
us than our p 


More gl ts Te, 
But watched by wistful eyes and bright, 
And longing hearts, that wondrous night. 


Only a manger, shadow-thronged, 
That to some public inn belonged. 

Where sweet-hreathed cattle quietly 
For midnight slumber bent the knee. 


Only the light of tapers small, 

That on two tender faces fall, 

‘Two tender faces—one divine— 

That still through all the centuries shine 


From palace walls, from thrones of gold, 
From churches, shrines, cathedrals old. 
Where the grand masters of their art 
Wrought faithfully with hand aud heart. 


Only a babe! in whose small hand 

Is seen no sceptre of command, 

But at Whose name, with Freedom’s sword, 
Move the great armles of the Lord. 


Only a cross! but oh, what light 

Shines from God's throne on Calvary’s height! 
His birth, His life, the angels see, 

Written on every Christmas tree. 


Original. M.A. Denison. 
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AN ARCTIC CHRISTMAS. 


« Mrs. Peary, who spent so many tedious months 
with her husband in the Arctic regions, was deter. 
mined that the holidays should not pass her by 


unnoticed; and so, though she was living In the | 


most primitive fashion, with a frozen world all 
about her, she made hearty though simple prepara. 
tion for festivity. 

They spent, she says, aday in decorating the 
interior of their Arctic home, for the Christmas 
and New Year festivities. In the larger of the 
two rooms the ceiling was draped with red mos. 
quito netting. Wire candelabra and candle-holders 
were placed in all the corners and along the walls. 
Two large United States flags were crossed at one 
end of the room, and a silk sledge flag was put 
up on the opposite corner. 


I gave the boys new cretonne for curtains for 


their bunks, and we decorated the photogra) he: of | 
blue . 


our dear ones at home with red, white an 
ribbons. 

We spent the evening in playing games and 
chatting, and at midnight Mr. Peary and I retired 
to our room to open some letters, boxes and parcels 
given us by kind friends, and marked, “To be 
opened Christmas eve at midnight.” 

‘On Christmas day we had what we considered 
the jolliest Christmas dinner ever eaten in the 
Arctic regions, and then we Invited our faithful 
natives to a dinner cooked by us and served at our 
table, with our dishes. I thought it would be as 


much fun for us to see them eat with knife, fork | 


and spoon as it would be for them to do it. 

After our meal had been cleared away, the table 
was set again, and the Eskimos were called in. 
We had nicknames for all of them, and it was the 
“Villain” who was put at the head of the table. and 
told that he must serve the company just as he had 
seen Mr. Peary serve us. 

The “Daisy” took my place at the foot of the 
table, and her duty was to pour the tea. The 
“Young Husband” ‘and “Misfortune” sat on one 
side, while “Tiresome” and the “White Man” sat 
opposite. 

It was amusing to see these queerlooking 
creatures, dressed entirely in the skins of animals, 
seated at the table, and trying to act like civilized 
people. Both the Villain and the Daisy did their 
parts well. 

One incident was especially funny. The White 
Man, seeing a nice-looking piece of meat in the 
stew, reached across the table and endeavored to 
pick it out of the dish with his fork. He was 
immediately reproved by the Villain, who made 
him pass his mess-pan to him, and then helped him 
to what he thought he ought to have, reserving, 
however, the choice piece for himself. 

They chattered and laughed, and seemed to 
enjoy themselves very much. Both women had 
their babies in the hoods on their backs, but this 
did not hinder them in the least. Although at 
times the noise was great, the little ones slept 
through it all. The Daisy watched the cups v 
carefully, and as soon as she spied an empty on 



















fee? Nuhme? 
? ? The coffee 
Finally, at ten o’cloc! 


Dafee peeuk.” 
good.) 
e big lamp was put out, 


(More 





and we told them it was time to go to sleep, and , 


that they must go home, which they reluctantly 
did. 


——___+o-— 


MEANT FOR THE 


A popular minister in Fifeshire, in the good old 
times, used at Christmas to be inundated with 
hampers filled with good things.. On one occasion 
an enormous turkey was sent to him by the thought 
ful kindness of a neighboring farm 
minister’s family had already provided for the 
Christ dinner, the bird was sent to the market 
and sold. 


MINISTER. 











A passer-by, seeing this fine specimen of poultry, 
said, *Whata splendid turkey! Just the thing for 
the minister's Christmas dinner!” To the minister 
it was again sent. 

The prosident wife sent it again to the market, 
and sold it again for a handsome sum. 

Another friend, similarly struck with the splendid 
proportions of the turkey, Ahaeed tts antl sent it 
to the minister. The good woman, not wishing to 
fly in the face of Providence, said at last : 

“It is clear that the Lord means us to have this 
turkey,” and with the approbation of the family, it 
formed part of the Christmas dinner, 













<0 
CYNICAL. 

An assault case, in which a husband was accused 
of beating his wife, was on trial in a certain court. 
A friend of the family had been summoned, much 
against his will, to testify as to the blows. He was 
asked by the prosecutor: 

“Yon saw these blows administered?” 

“did.” 

“And did you see the 
quarrel hetween them?” 


did 


“Wher 
FE 


very beginning of the 


aw 

¥ 

“Bive year How was that possible? 
I was a guest at their wedding 






3 but as the | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 




















Electric Motor and Dynamo Users. SPECIAL § 
The Belknap Motor Co., of Fortiand, Me., are the 3 7 
patentecs and manufacturers of the best Woven Wire SUIT . 
Commutator Brush on the market. (adr. We have a special lot of Bo: 
ble Br asted.§ ite of 
dark colors, 








They are ext 
them out at 


Order early. 
7th Ave, & 130th 
St., NEW YORK. 


special lot. 


Shaughnessy Bros., 


Beautiful Teeth, 
& Fragrant 
Breath. 


a] DR.TARR'S CREME DENTIFRICE 


in tubes. Beautifles the teeth, per- 
fumes the breath and hardens the 
H gums. Positively keeps the teetn free 

of Tartar Deposits Is more desir. 
able and economica’ thao Powder or 
Liquid. Sold by druggists or by mait 
postpaid for 25 cents 


Dr.W.W.TARR, Rooms7-11,146 State St..Chicago 





What does a cure 
to stay cured mean 
to you? 


Breath ! 
Rest ! 
Sleep ! 

Life ! 


1800 references to patients 
who have tried our treat- 


Asthma 
Cured 
to 
Stay 












We'll maketo yor: 


TAILOR-MADE SUI 


measure a Frock or 


k Sult or Over- 
coat of All ‘Wool ment and know of our suc- 
ie Goods, equal to an: cess. Mailed free on ap- 
Or OVERCOAT for equal gang Cured plication to 


garments for $10.00. 
‘Ohi 


paar DR. HAYES, Butfalo, N. Y." 


TE PHONOHARP 


The Very Latest Musical 
Instrument. 
Sweetest tone on earth. 
The kind that pleases. 
Any one can play it with- 


ror $10.00. 


Other Sits, Overcoats and Trousers just 
ascheap. We Save 50 per cent by buying biy 
lots of material from makers—that accounts for it. 
Send forsamples of cloth and full particulars—free. 
F. LOUIS VEHON, Tailor, 323 Dearborn 8t., CHICAGO. 








FOR THE 


Youngsters’ | 


Christmas. | 


No gift will delight ‘em 
more than a set of 


At. Brownie | 
_ Rubber Stamps. 





out a teacher. 
Especially adapted for 

a Christmas present. 
Made in three styles: 


No. 1, - $2.00. 
No. 2, - $3.00. 


No. 3, - $6.00. | 
You ought to have one. 












They're put up in 3 sets. Sent, charges paid. by 
i $1.0. 4 Brownie Charact express C. O. D. or cash 
2 nts. 15 Brownie Charac : 
' No. $ nts, 10 Brownte Characters, with the order. 


ch set pr with ink, paper and pads. Sent i 
post-paid on receipt of price. Stamps take Send for. Cirealars. 


THE BROWNIE RUBBER STAMP CO., Ironton, 0. | The Phonobarp Co., 630 Washington St., Boston. 
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“Do Not Stammer.” 
You Can be Cured 


THE PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 


For the Permanent Cure of Stammering, Stuttering and all 
Other Impediments to a Distinct Articulation. 


dwin §. Johnaton, one of Philadelphia's specialists, suc- 
ceeded in curing himself of this dreadful affiiction, and has prob- 
ably made more wonderful cures than any lving practitioner. 
‘A letter from John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster General 
States, to an Inguirer under date of April 21, 1892, reads as 
wa: “IfT knew of anybody who was suffering with that 
affliction I would certaluly recommend a trial of his system.” 
Dr. Horatio C. Wood, D. D., LL. D., of University of Pennsyl- 
phia, in answer to an 
. Johnston to be honest 

























STON, 
and Founder 








Se age Pamphlet to Philadel 
1083 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founde 
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Nourishment. 


| All the world needs nourishment. Most of the world needs more of it than 
ordinary food supplies, and this is just why such a large part of humanity takes 
Scott's Emulsion. 

When Babies do not thrive on ordinary food they grow fat and well on 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

When Children look as if they were ‘growing too fast’’ Scott’s Emulsion 
;soon makes them look as though they could not grow fast enough. 

When an adult is emaciated, thin, weak and generally ‘run down’’ in health, 
Scott’s Emulsion restores the lost strength, flesh and health. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


jof Cod-liver Oil with Hypophosphites is neither an ordinary specific nor a secret 
| compound. It has been endorsed by the medical world for fwenty years because 
| physicians know it has no equal as a nourishment. It presents the most essen- 


tial elements of food in the most palatable and easiest form for the stomach, and | 





Established 1884. 
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contains curative properties that are unquestioned. 

Scott’s Emulsion restores health to thin, puny babies. It overcomes inherited 
weaknesses or tendency toward thinness and emaciation in children, and gives fo 
everybody the vital strength which always comes with an easy assimilation of an} 
effective nourishment. 

It enriches the blood, overcomes Anaemia, Scrofula, Skin Erup-| 
tions and a pale or sallow complexion. It promotes the making 
of healthy lung tissue, and is the most effective remedy for 





Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Weak Lungs, Bron- 


chitis, Consumption, Emaciation and | 
Wasting Diseases of Children. 





Trade-Mark,. 
| 
Be sure you get the genuine with our trade-mark on sa/mon-colored wrapper. 


Refuse all others! They are inferior. Send for pamphlet. Free. 





wn 


COTT & BOWNE, New York. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. 


DECEMBER 2, 184. 





You 


with a correct 
what you've 
way that you 
scriptions. 


and artistic picture of 
been reading about ina 
cannot be by text de- 
You find this pleasure in the great 
ILLUSTRATED newspaper of America. 


10 cts. @ copy; $4.4 year 
HARPER & BROTHERS. Publishers. New York 


(ticura 


the great 
SKIN CURE 


Instantly Relieves 
TORTURING 


Skin Diseases 


And the most distressing forms of itching, 
burning, bleeding, and scaly skin, scalp, and 
blood humors and points to a 8] ly cure 

it phys 








when all other remedies and the 
cians fail. CuTicuRA WORKS WONDERS, 
its cures of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating 
humors are the most wonderful on record. 


Gold throughout the world. Price, RESOLVENT, 
@1; OmntaMENT, 50c.; BoaP,25c. Potter Droe 
aND CHEM. CorRP., Bole Prope. Boston. 

“ How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,” free. 





Jf Size of Camera 534 x 


{ Size of Picture 4 x AEE oH a: 


$10.00 
The 


Folding 






A practical camera with which any boy or girl can 
readily learn to make the best photographs. An 
illustrated instruction book, free with every 
instrument explains each step clearly: Howto 
make exposures indoors and out; how to make 
flash light picturesat night and all about develop- 
ing and printing, 

The Folding Kodet Jr. isa fully equipped camera 
for hand or tripod work, Note some of its points 

Adapted to roll film and glass plates; 

Reversible finder for vertical and horizontal 
pictures, with focusing plate for snap shots ; 

Ground glass with hinged door in back for fine 


focusing; 

Improved shutter for time and instantaneous 
‘exposures ; 

Tripod Sockets for vertical or horizontal expos- 
ures ; Ei 
Self contained when closed ; handsomely finished 


and covered with leather. 


No 4 Folding Kodet Junior, 4x 5, with 

one double plate holder, == $10.00 
Complete Developing and Printing 

outfit, = < = is 1.50 
Roli Holder for film (not loaded), 10.00 


EASTIIAN KODAK CO. 


Send for Rochester, N. Y- 


Catalogue. 
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toh : 
POZZONI’S ““ewsex" 
POWDER 

is @ delicate refreshing powder that will soften 
and refine the skin, and 1s not only # luxury bat 

ty In this climate. It makes the face 
delicately smooth, giving it that transparent 
cl nich is the great beauty of all natur 
complexions. Refuse all substitutes. 
iuineis FOR SALE EVERY WHERE: 
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KOREAN 


The Koreans are a strange mixture of Chinese 


WAYS. 


and Japanese. A correspondent of the London 
Times, who has lately described them, says that, 
though their faces are almost Japanese, their 
customs, through their having become thoroughly 
imbued with Chinese ideas, are much more Chinese 
than Japanese. And they have even ventured to 
invent a few customs of their own. 


The Korean winter is long and bitter, but the 
Korean has anticipated the American in providing 
his house with a furnace. His furnace, however, 
is constructed on a different principle from the 
American’s. Practically, his whole cellar is a 
furnace. It has an opening out-of-doors; and into 
this opening the Korean, before he goes to bed at 
night, stuffs a quantity of fuel, which smolders all 
night, and heats the house—which never has more 
than one story—to aa uncomfortable degree. 

Next to the Eskimos, the Koreans are the 
heartiest eaters and heartiest sleepers in the 
world. Their favorite dish is young dog, and their 
favorite drink Japanese beer. They devour great 
quantities of fish, like all Orientals, and water- 
melons are their favorite fruit. 

‘Their country abounds in all manner of animals, 
wild and domestic. There are tigers, bears, deer, 
cows, horses, dogs, cats, wild boars, eagles, storks, 
woodcocks and many other kinds of birds. 

There are also snakes in great numbers, for the 
Korean not only yenerates but loves the snake. 
No Korean ever kills a snake. He feeds it, and 
does everything he can to make it comfortable. 
The poorest and the hungriest Korean will share 
his evening meal with the reptiles that crawl about 
the rocks that bound his garden. 

The traveller sees few goats in Korea, but that is 
because they are so much esteemed that they may 
be reared by no one but the king. They are used 
solely for sacrificial and other religious purposes. 

The sign-boards on the Korean roads are a 
curiosity. Each is shaped like an old-fashioned 
coffin, and is topped by the grinning Korean face 
of Chang-Sun, a great soldier who lived about a 
thousand years ago, and who opened the country 
with roads and paths. To this day, therefore, he 
beams upon travellers all over the land, and his 
name is recorded with the directions and other 
information on the sign-board. 

The Korean hotel is only a rest-house where the 
traveller may cook and eat own meals, and 
wrap himself in his own blanket and sleep. The 
average Korean wants little more than these things, 
except ac »@ to write poetry and paint pictures. 

Every educated Korean is a poet and painter; and 
the majority of Koreans are highly educated, as 
Korean education goes. 

The Korean’s social position depends on_ th 
brillianey with which fe can pass competitive 
examinations. Scholarship takes the preced: 
of all things but royalty; it is esteeme¢ 
common sense. 

The real religion of the country is ancestor- 
worship, and the terror of devils. In every Korean 
house burns petual fire, which is sacred to the 
dead ancestors of the household. To tend this fire, 
and see that it never runs the least risk of going 
out, is the first and most important duty of the 
housewife. 

Blind men in Korea invariably practise the 
profession of casting out devils. ‘They frighten 
the flends to death by means of diabolical noises, 
orcatch them in bottles and earry them to places 
from which they never escape. 

The person of the Korean king is wholly sacred. 
To touch the king’s person with a weapon or any 
instrument of metal is the highest treason. This 
principle has its disadvantages, for ninety-four 
years ago King Tieng-tsong-tai-dang died of an 
Abscess rather than permit a subject to touch his 
body with a knife. 
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HER SUBSCRIPTION. 


At the time of a passing rebellion in Ireland, 
known as Smith O’Brien’s, the region where 
Frances Power Cobbe lived and worked among the 
poor was transformed, as she says, into a little 
Heela; not nd snow but mud. Clubs were 
formed for the purpose of buying pikes, to be used 
whenever the leaders at Dublin should call for an 
insurrection. The result was as harmle: the 











bursting of a bubble, but meantime there had been | 


real danger for all landed proprietors, whose 
downfall had been determined upon. One incident 
related by Miss Cobbe shows her innocent partici 
pation in the rebellion. She says: 


1 was visiting the fever patients at Balisk, and 
was detained in the village quite late one summer 
evening. So many were ill that it took a long time 
to supply them with food and all things necessary. 
At one house, where three persons were ill, I 
lingered, questioning and prescribing, until about 
nine o’clock. When I went away I left money to 
purchase the articles T had prescribed. Next 
morning my father said to me: 

“So you were at Balisk last night?” 
es, | was kept there.” 

You stayed in Tyrell’s house till nine o’clock?” 
“Yes; how do you know?” 
“You gave six and sixpence to the mother to get 

























how do you knoy 
“Well, very simply. The police were watching 
the door, and saw you through it. As soon as you 
were gone the club assembled there. They were 
waiting for your departure. The money you gaye 
was subscribed to buy pikes; of course to pike 
me!” 
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DISTRESSING REVELATION. 


Newspaper portraits of men who have acquired 











distinction either by patronizing some patent 
medicine, or by serving the country in an athletic 
or official way, are not often flattering. 


“Did you see my picture in the paper to-day, my 
dear?” inquired a young man, who had just’ been 
made a member of the city council. 

“Yes, I did,” answered his wife, in a doleful 








tone. 

“Well,” said her husband, after a long and 
disappointed pause, “what did you think of it?” 

“John,” she replied, with the suspicion of a smile 
curling the corners of her mouth, “John, you know 
Tam fond of you, but if 1 had'realized that you 
looked i t in I never 
nna TT) 
















Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. 


For Coughs, Hoarseness, or any trouble of the 
Throat, use“ Brown's Bronchial Troches.”” 
rivalled for the alleviation of all throat irritations 
caused by cold or use of the voice. 





Boys, we will send 
Chamois Skin Boxing 


A. 
Catalogue Free. 








4 ENNEN’S Borated Talcum 


Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Sunburn, ete. 
pmnkes the skin smooth 

0. 


Tan 


{ Adv. 
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They are un- 


(Ado, 


BOXING GLOVES | 
$1.00 Per Set. 


‘ou a fine set of imitation 
loves for $1.00. 


J. REACH CO., mtrs. “Corbett” noxing Gloves, 
Tulip and Palmer Sts., Philadel; Pa. | 
























“Oh, no, she 
/ , isn'ta bit afraid 
of getting her 
shoe tops and 
ankles wet. Her 
skirt is bound 
with the *‘Duxbak’ 
rainproof binding.” 
Two inches wide, imper; 
/, vious to water, a brand of 
the famous 


aw 
“ e a aos 
eI ss elveteen 


Skirt Binding, 
which lasts as long as the skirt. 


’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


TOILET 
POWDER. | 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 


asa Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. 


Delightful after shaving. 


Remo 





es Blotehes, Pimples and 
thy. Decorated 
ailed for 


U 
Send for our 
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miles,can be set bac! 


1895. 


“Improved Bridgeport Cyclometer.” 


odels A, B and C. 


A, $3.00, registers 1,000 
k to zero, per- 


fectly waterproof, celluloid ‘dial. 
‘odel 'B, 3.50 


de! 
miles, 
rings 


set back to zero. 
Mod 


Bs, Ns poguaters 1,000 
as bell attached which 
at every mile, and can be 


50, registers 10,000 


4, 8: 
miles and repeats. Canwot be set 


back to 


All 
illustrated ¢ 


zero, 
Three Guaranteed. 


ataloyue with full description. 
Sold by all Bicycle Dealers. 


| The BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 


Broadway, New Yor! 


The Regina 


PLAYS THOUSAN 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. Jersey, City, 


On a Steel Comb, and far surpasses the finest Swiss 
music box made in quality 


Music Box 


OS OF TUNES 


rty Bell 
arch and all 
the Latest Mu- 
sic at the price 
of a piece of sheet 
music, The tune 
sheets are made of 
metal and are in- 
destructible. Plays 
15 minutes’ with 
one winding. Case 
ig ornamental and 
the whole makes 
a beautiful and ac- 
ceptable _ present 
for the holidays, 
Boxes from #12 
to #100. Hand- 
some illus. cata, 
upon application. 


N. J 


of tone. Liber 
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Japanese Hand=-Made 


Miyota Rugs 


In a wide range of 
woven in the finest 


THEA 


3 3x6 
S| 6x9 
g 





al Catal 
askin, 


877 & 879 Broadway, N. 





beautiful designs, 
Oriental colorings. 


Artistic. 


Durable. 


feet . . $2.25 

eV en Te 

8x10 “ . . 10.00 
10x12“ . . 15.00 


and all other sizes. 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly. 


“Vantine’s Monthly” and gener- 


logue may be had for the 
Eney, are replete with 
ae 


“Holiday Hin 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 
y. 


Largest Importers 
cu sa China, Indi: 
Turkey, Persia, Egy; 
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Disordered stomach sick headache, 


so prevalent among children and adults 
at holiday seasons, are quickly cured by 
a pleasant effervescing drink of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


the most valuable household remedy for 
deranged stomach, impaired digestion and canstipation. Should 
be kept in every family medicine-chest. 


Price 50c. and $1.00. 
Tarrant & Co., Chemists, New York. 


Sold by reputable d 


Established 1834, 


ruggists everywhere. 
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nd Cloaks. 


We are offering great bargains 

in Tailor-made Suits, Jackets, 
Capes and Furs in’ order to 
close out our line of fine cloths 
for Winter wear. We make 
every garment to order, thus 
insuring a perfect fit, and pay 
all express charges. 

ackets from $5 up, ac- 

tual value, $10. 
‘Tailor- Made Suits from 

10 up, actual value, $18. 

apes from $5 up, actual 

value, $10. 

Write for our Winter Cata- 
logue of Tailor-made 
and Cloaks, and sam| 
cloths, plushes and furs to se- 
Ject from, You will get them 
by return mail. Postage 4 cts. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


KINGSEORD’S 








The Perfect 


Cold Water Starch. 


Labor Saving, 
Quick Working, 
ECONOMICAL. 











If your grocer does not keep it, send 
us his address with y own and 
we will send you FREE SAMPLE. 


KINGSFORD & SON, Oswego, New York. 


THE COLUMBIA 
PAD CALENDAR 








A Desk Calendar is a necessity — 
most convenient kind of st -rehouse 
for memoranda. The Columbia Desk 
Calendar is brightest and handsomest 
of all—full of dainty silhouettes 
and pen sket-hes and entertaining 
thoughts on outd or exercise and 
sport. Occasionally reminds you of 
the superb quality of Columbia Bi- 
cycles and of your need of one. 
You won’t object to that, of course. 
The Calendar will be mailed for five 
2-cent stamps. 

Address Calendar Department, 


POPE MFG. CO,, 


Mention this paper. Hartford, Conn. 


Waterproof Shoes $1.98 








(Patent applied for.) 
With the new Waterproof Shoe made by Blooming- 
dale Bros, there will be no wet or damp feet. Between 
the inner sole and the outer sole is placed a full layer of 
waterproof mnaterial; between the upper part of shoe 
and the regular lining there is another full lining of 
heavy oilskin; the edges of both are so closely cement- 
ed that no snow or water or dampness can penetrate. 
Made in lace only. 
Youths’ sizes, 12 to 2, widths D and E, in 2 grades, 
at $1.98 and $2.24, 
Boys’ sizes, 2's to 5’, widths D&E, $1.98 and $2.48. 
Men's sizes, 6 to 11, wide or medium toe, $2.48 and $2.98. 


Mail Orders Promptiy Fitled. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
Third Ave., 59th and 60th Sts.. NEW YORK, 
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Save theCost fp 


of Pressing Trousers 


BY USING THE 


BOSTON 
Trousers Stretcher 
and Hanger, 


Tailors, Clothiers{ add Hab- 
erdashers sell them, and we 
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Ldiff., Vene . Ibe. Agts.wtd. 50 

A. Slegmann s Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 

GUITAR. Lee's wonderful Method Self-Instruction. 
X Sample music free. /. L. Stewart, Pub., Norwalk, 0. 








HUTCHINSON, 


WATCHMAKER'S SCHOOL Sunisia hore: 


a Porte, Ind: 
OYS Make M 


imilar to 
lithography hers and 












ney using simple devi 
nting circulars for their f 
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x84 inches in four different colored inks at 

one impression, Easily cleaned for use again. Complete 

= Oe | outfit; in i » sheets pal 50 prepaid. RAPID 
Coryist © Cortlandt St., N.Y. City. Agents wtd. 





A WINTER NIGHT ON THE FARM. 


Is there ugh ht in life we prize 
Like the light of home that Hes 
Over us, when winter shakes. 
From the north his frosty flakes, 
When the chill winds at the pane 
Beat their icy wings in vain? 
Ig there any ior on earth 
pike té that which findeth birth 
the fire-light, snug and warm, 
3 the old home on the farm? 


Undisturbed, and far from town, 
Our ambitiotls narrow down 

Toa nest of small desires, 

Rounded by the eveniug' "3 fires; 
All the pasatons of the year 
Pass away in laughter here, 

she saucy kettle sings, 

And the sturdy bluck-log filigs 
‘The defiance of its glance 


™ CHS KENS by 
WOUNGE LS10K Ancubator. Si 





jousands in sue: 
ul 





ARCHITECTU RE, 


Mechanics, Steam Engineering, Mecha 
ical-Drawing, Electricity, R. R. and Bridge 
Engineering, Piumbing Heating. Mining, 
Enghsh Branches. Send for free circular, 
stating subject wish to study or your trade. 
Correspondence School of Industrial 
Sciences, SCRANTON, PA. 


CROOKED LEG BABIES 


E. Universal Ankle Sup- 
non sore preventive and cure 









tn fa 







To the winds, as they advance. for weak or deformed ankles, Do 
tors recommend them. Price 50 
Here the magic pop-corn snaps centsup. Circulars free. 


Into little snowy caps DI 
For the chubby hands {hat ache eB EDEN: Be. orwaik Cos 
e: 


In their rapture to part any YOUNG MEN LEARN STEAM ENGINEER- 


Here the pippius, plump and ING and earn 
Send your name and 


z 
“Bein an ope semis tétane’s $100 PER MONTH 


Plain as any mortal may, 
SCHOOL OF EN ERING, Bridgeport, Conn, 


Want SYLPH CYCLES ex 


Bringing back, tonights like these, 
Bird-songs and the hum of bees. 
Want'd EASY. 
Handsomest,easiestrun- 





















Hickory-nuts and walnuts, too, 
Break their hearts for me and q Jour 
Yield their very souls to make 








Pleasure for the children’s sake; ning cycles of the year. 
And the cider’s kindly cup Highest | Award World's 
Offers its keen spirit up ‘air. All weights & tires. 

On the altar of zood ¢ nd $100. Cata. free. 


chee! 
In this wild night of they vear— 
In this night when Love and Mirth 
‘Hold their court around the hearth, 


» HAZARD & CO., 


8 @'St., Peoria, Il. 










Friends and Make 

Out with all new-fangled toys! nd Stamp for Terns and 

Country girls and country boys, containing five | complete 

Blest with wholesome appetites, t al i instrumental 
Find their measure of delights B 

Where the pound-cake’s pyramid New York, 


Rises like a mosque amid 
Aromatic streets, that lie 
Jelly-fringed und paved with pie; 
Never Bagdad’s splendors bent. 


A oe of Handsome House Designs. 


Ninety-five plans, all costs ; 














Over homes of more content. cheap, ynedjum 
Keep us ever thus, weer: costs and descriptions. Con- 
Not too low, and not too | ten ; Sensible House 






venient, 4 
Teach hus to apprec t roughly ppt 
Just the store of cia tatate; . 
Hold in check the common greed 

For all things beyond our need; 
Measure unto every one 
Fair desert of shower and sun, 
And with Love's enfolding arm 
Shield our home-life on the farm. 


JAMES NEWTON MATTHEWS. 
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A CICADA CITY. 


The reappearance of the seventeen-year locusts, 
or cicadas, during the past summer, was accom. 









iit illustrations, 









) cents, Stamps taken, 
panied in some localities by a very singular g* CO., 308 Wabash 
phenomenon. It is well known that these wonder. 


OOO’ 


LADIES 





ful insects, after lying for seventeen years In the 
earth, issue at the end of that period, in the form 
of pup, from long burrows in the ground. Ordi- 
narily these burrows end at the surface of the 
ground, and the pupz, after crawling out of them, 
undergo their transformation into winged Insects. 
But occasionally the cicada, before issuing from 
its burrow, constructs an extension of it above the 
surface of the ground, like a little hut, and when 
its period of transformation is at hand the insect 
breaks open the top, or roof, of its mud hut, and 
emerges Into the sunshine. 


Heretofore but few specimens of these huts have 
been described by naturalists, but last spring great. 
numbers of them appeared in some places, and the 

uestion has arisen, Why were they constructed? 

Mr. Benjamin Lander discovered an immense city | 
of such huts on South Mountain, near Nyack-on. 
the-Hudson, and he thinks he knows why the 
Insects built them. 

These huts were from one to four inches in 
height, and some of the more symmetrical of them, 
being composed of clay stained with red oxide of 
iron, were beautiful objects. They were scattered 
by thousands over an area of about sixty acres, 
and in some spots were crowded close together, ter 
or even twenty appearing on a single square foot 
of ground. The population of this strange city 
was, of course, enormous. 

As to the explanation of the building of the 
cicada city, according to Mr. Lander it was due to 
the uncommon heat which prevailed in the month 
of April, The heat penetrated the carth and 





Brown’s French Dressing SN 
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BOOTS and SHOES. 
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inal change, to premature activ: 1e' en 

fucended te the surtnce of the grovad and white Kom bi Camera 
An Elegant . . 
Christmas Gift.’ 


yet awuiting transformation, added the huts as 
ensions to their burrows for protection from | 
the heat. 

Other persons have thought that the huts might | 
be intended to protect the burrows from the inflow 
of water, but the city just described was situated 
on high, dry progud. In favororathe explanation 
of Mr. Lander are the facts that the soll where the 
huts existed was thin, and much of the ground had 
been covered with woods and undergrowth recently 
burned off. This stripping of the soil of its cover. 








$3.50. 


Makes a picture this sizesa> 
1 or faney 
pictures in 
1p shot or 
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time exposure 
Camera is 1X 











Weight 4 oz. Ca i 0 
ing enabled the heat of the sun to penetrate it the yeten Qi WA ee 
more readily, and thus to reach the pupe hidden in | bronze finish. 
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DHe- for a large Mlustrated Catalogue 
‘and Poultry Book of 108 pages, 
Health for your flocks. ““Compel your 
hens to lay eg ou can lear 


4M. LANG, Box 321, Chicazo, Ill. 


PAPER, illus’d,16 pages, 
POULTR 


2 cts. per year. 4 months’ 
rial loc. Sample Free. 64-page practical poultry book 
free to yearly subscribers. Book alone 10c. Catalogue of 
poultry books free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse,. 

\¢-oF name, town 
Ranhencitnk & Stance | Oc ena ‘on, 130 
's paper, 


eucaiT ARG dmes= cloning seat 
50 styles Rubber Type. Outfits from 18e up, 


“RubberstampCo. F 1, New Haven,Conn 


Bad Spells a 


itis worth $5.7 A val- 
ted 
ry school and town 1 for catalogue 


lished dor schools or home study. HL ', Loomis, Oleveland, 0. 


DEAFNESS RELIEVED. 


THE EAR VAPORATOR relieves deafness from 
catarrh, scarlet fever,and gatherings in the head, 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Made of Gold. 
Circulars free, EAR VAPORATOR CO. 166 La fRalle ®t. hieago. 


fit, SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


wy By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. Ithag 
4120 Cross Tubes where senseg in. of iron get 
intensely hot, thus making ONE stove or fur- 
nace do the work of TWO. Send tal for 
fl proofs from prominen tmen: mo iy etroduge 
our Radiator, the first order from. eacl 

§ nciehborhood lied atthe WHOLESALE price, 
thus securing anagency, Write atonce, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
AOCHESTER, N.Y. 


"MIDWAY? FANS, 


From India, 60,000 
Le WOREDI Rare Hore 
a lasting Oriental’ per- 

fume—one fan de 
lightfully ecents 
room. 20-inch fan 
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Oriental and Egy 
Haw goods treo. 
H.Smsthe (late man- 
ager Cairoet World's 
49 Hi 
Columbus, 0. 


HOW TO MAKE A DYNAMO 2 toot, 


with working drawings. 34 horse-power size. Price loc, 
1_horse-power, 26¢. BUBIER 8. Co., Lynn, Mass. 


PARKER PAYS THE POSTAGE on hig Arctic Bockice men, 
women and childr: ommend s 
physicians and nurses for hous 
Chamberand stek-roou, Only 
sock forrubber boots, itab. 
sorbs perspiratio 
Ask shoe-dealer, 


FOR HOME DECORATION 


a. 
108 Bedford Street, 
Room A, Ronto 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 
nous C > practice of twenty 


IRUNEUUESUAEEUOEAONSUOCSUNEOORSOOECOAEUOAEOOEOEOOECTOCEU 
focalize our energies on evolving 
Foot and Hand Power Machinery 
for the worker in Woods and Met- 
als. Our Catalogues will give you 
a fair idea of our success in this direction. 
May we send you a copy of either ? 
A, for Wood- Working Machinery. 
B, Lathes for Metals, &c., &c. 
SENECA FALLS M'F'G CO., 
789 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y., U.S.A. 
EUAN CTT CHEM TCTNTN ET NAC 
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eRe the placket-hole securely closed—is simple, 
fle: ai inexpensive, and can't wear out—does away 
with hooks, eyes, buttons, and pins—and annoying 
displays. By Mail, 15 Cents. Agents Wanted. 


MAXWELL MFG. CO., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
FUN FOR THE BOYS. 


False Moustaches, Wigs, querade, Parlor, School, and 
and Whiskers fur Mus- Stage Entertainments. 










Real Hair 
Monstaches, 10¢; Gonteen, 5e3 Full Reards, 
de Wigs, Buffalo Bill, Chinese, Tudian, Farmers 
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Christmas is Coming! 
4000 Illustrations for 2 Cents. 








Send 2-cent stamp for the largest Picture 
Catalogue ever issued by any retail leweler, 
now nearly ready SON ‘BROTHERS, 3 

Tremont Row, Boston. Mass. “The Big Clock. 


Splendid $4 54 


Overcoat 


‘Well made of good wool cassimere; 
two deep, warm side pockets at chest 
under cape; a handsome and service. 
able ob ces 4to 14 years; $4.4 or 
85. post-paid. 

Special—this overcoat and our fa 
mous outfit, consisting, of suit, Extra 
Pants and Cap (price $1 post-pald)— 
all on one order toone address for 
88.50 post ntpak paid. Money refund- 

ed if des ‘Write for samples 
or send alc direct to ihe makers. 


Shaughnessy Bros. yor! 
Fast Black 


Sateen Skirt 98c, 


Ladies’ Skirt of fast black 
Sate bree ruffies pink- 
ed top and bottom; warm 
ning of Outing Flannel; 
faced at bottom; usually 
sold at $1. pecial to 
COMPANION renders 


98 cents. 


lustrated Catalogue of 
the beat values ever offer. 
ed in America mailed free 
to any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., Third Ave., SEth & 60th Sts., New York. 


A handsome Leopard, 
Tiger, Lion or Black Bear 


RUG, 


size 5 feet 6 inches by 5 feet # 
inches. sent any where 


. O. D. for $2.90. 


Regular retail price $4.00, Made 
from fine wool, handsomely 
fringed and reversible. A beau 
tiful rug for the parlor or hall. 
r. fine Lace Curtains, 34 rds. 
by G4 in, sent ¢. U. De for $2-50— 
retail price si. itn Rae 
wanted in every town. @ 
colored illus. catalogue of 
and Chenille Curtains and Covers, 
Smyrna Rugs, &c.,free on request, 
if you mention this paper. 
W. T. SMITH & SON, Mfrs, 


34 and Lehigh Ave., PHILADA. 
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Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of “ RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 
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LOVABLE AND ECCENTRIC. 


Mary Carpenter, who gave her life to Reforma. 
tory and Ragged School work in Bristol, England, 
is described by those who labored with her as not 
only the most earnest but the most lovable of 
Women. She had no sympathy with those who 
denied themselves bodily comforts, because she 
felt that such a practice involved a weakening of 
powers which are entrusted to us for a good use. 
Yet by nature she was an absolute stoic, quite 
indifferent to the simple pleasures of life. She 
once said, with great simplicity, that at a country 
house where she had passed a few days, “the 
ladies and gentlemen all came down dressed for 
dinner, and evidently thought the meal rather & 
pleasant part of the day!” 

Salt beef and ham were so eastly ordered that 
they appeared often on her table, atid at length an | 
inmate of her house re ronstrated, and preferred a 
request for vegetables. Next day, as they entered 
their little dining-room, Miss Carpenter said com- 
placently, with a happy smile: 

“*You ace I have not forgotten your wish for 


My ‘etables!”’ 
nd there, on a small plate, stuod six little 


Burnett's Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. Cade, 








STOVEPIPE SHELF, 


Fits any size Pipe, also the Perfectio: 
Clothes Drier. 
ry nec: ereitien on the market. 

TS WANTED, Send for catalogu: 
aS ), Fly Mountain, 
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THE STANDARD 


“Dripless” 
Strainer. 


No drip to soil table 
Lnen. No wires to clog spout. 
No falling off. Nickel-plated. Agent. 

Sent on receipt of 25 cents. Wanted. 


STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 
' PERFECT PENCIL POINTER. 
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break the 
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Send for cire 


YOU CAN LEARN 


(Look Keupung 


At home by CORRESPONDENCE. Instruction thorough 


‘Terms moderate. Diplomaa granted. Particulars free. Address 


pNATIONAL SeHOot of BOOK- Kee NG, 











radishes! 

Her spectal chair was a haircloth one, with 
wooden arms, and on the seat she had placed a 
small, square cushion, as hard as a board. A 
friend one day took up the cushion, and tronically 
taunted her with the love of luxury ‘it indicated. 














“Yes, indeed,” said Miss Carpenter, with infinite 
simplicity, “I am sorry to say that since my illne; 
have been obliged to hive recourse to the: 
indulgences!” ' 
Ter standard of rigor was even applicable to 
animals. One day she came on the house dog, ' 


“lying on the broad of her very broad back,” on 
the rug before the fire. Miss Carpenter looked at; 
her gravely for some seconds, and then turned 
away, saying, ina tone of deep moral disapproba- 
tion; “self-indulgent dog!” 

But she had a great sense of humor, and could | 
laugh heartily enough at her own weaknesses when 
they were get forth before her. One day she said 
in it company of half a dozen people, each of whom 
was devoted to some special reform: | 

It’s a great pity that everybody will not join, 
and give the whole of their attention to the great | 
cause of the age, because if they would, we should | 
undoubtedly carry it” 

“What és the great cause of the age?” as! 
everybody at once. “Parliamentary” Refort 
“The Abolition of Slavery?” ‘ Teetotalism 
“Woman's Suffrage?” 

Miss Carpenter looked serenely about, in the, 
midst of the clamor. | 

“Why!” said she, “the Industrial Schools Bill, | 
of course!’ And nobody enjoyed the joke more 
than the reformer herself. 
























She had the reputation of loving to talk better 
than to listen, and a governor of Madras said after 
her visit there: “I listened to what Miss ( rpenter 


had to tell me, but when I began to tell what 
I knew of this country, she droppe 

But her brain was always overwes and 
whem she had talked for two or three hours about 
her philanthropic schemes. no wonder her power 
of attention suddenly collapsed. 

When Samuel J. May went tu pass two or three 
days at her house tn Bristol, she was delighted to 
take him about, and show him her schools. He 
Vetenod with great interest for a time, but at length | 
his attention ed, and he said to Miss Cobbe, ' 
who was patiently silent: 

“When can we have our talk which Theodore 
Parker promised me?” 

“Oh, by and by!” said Miss Carpenter, cheer. 
fully; and so she always interposed until one day, 
when the three were preparing to mount a flight of 
tremendous stairs, she exclaimed: 

“Now, Mr. May and Miss Cobbe, you can have 
your talk!” 

They gratefully began, breathless as they were, 
but at the top of the steps Miss Carpenter quictly 
took the conversation again Into her own hands. 
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THE SNOW BLANKET. 


The value of a mantle of snow In protecting ' 
vegetation in the fields in winter ia fully under. 
stood in farming districts, and the cause of the | 































protective effect of the snow is an Interesting 
subject of scientific inquiry 

where no such subject is ever 

ation, Doctor Abels has 

portant observations on the | 

properties of snow. He has found that 

the looser the snow the greater its power to protect 

the ground beneath from the effects of external 

changes of temperature 

Snow generally offers about four times as much 
resistance to such changes as a sheet of ice of the 
ame thickness offers. When snow becomes closely 
packed, therefore, it is less effective asa protection 
to plant-life than when it lies loosely upon the 
surface. 

Other experiments show that while a blanket of 
snow prot yund beneath from the chillin 
effects of the winter mosphere, yet the surf 
of the snow itself, especially in clear weath 
colder than the air, so th. now tends to lowe 
temperature of the atmospl and where bros 













































3 of country, or exter mountain slope 
rovered by it, important climatic conditi 

ay be produced by the influence of the snow 

oe 
STRANGE. 

A good example of what is sarcastically called 
feminine logic is presented by a story told by 
a French paper. 

Monsieur X., a member of the Chamber of | 
Deputie travelling with his wife. They arrive 
at a seaside station and alight. The train passes 

ently madame becomes suddenly excited 

“My utmbrellz My umbrella! Where's my 
umbrella? 

“Whew!” says the deputy; “I left it on the 
train.” 

“On the train! And to think that they entrust 
the affairs of the nation to a man who isn't capable 
of taking care of a woman’s umbrella!” 

<+- 
FULL OF GLORY. 

“O mamma,” eried five-year-old Dorothy, “I’m 
just ag full of glory as T can be!’ 

“What do you mean?” inquired her mother, 
with surprise 

Why-ee,” said Dorothy, “there was a sunbeam 
right on my spoon, and’ swallowed it with my 


oatmeal, mamma | 


jept. Ey Union Trust Building 













REVERSIBLE. 
Collars ana Cuffs 


EXCEL IN 
Fit, Styleasd Wear 


‘The Most Economical 
Collars and Cuffs that are 
worn. They are Revers- 
ible; made of fine cloth and 
both sides finished alike, 
so that one 
collar is equal 
to two of any 
other kind. 

‘They are for sale at Fur- 
nishing Stores throughout 
the United States. A box of ten 
Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs at 25 
Cents per Box, in styles as 

Name doyle and 


shown. Co 
Se Va 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., 24 Exchange Place, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 


“Ba H” Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. Co. 


New York, CHICAGO, | 
Factories: Me SII DEN, Conn, 
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The two best selling | 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH 


MAKES LINEN 


LOOK LIKE NEW. 
Best Laundry Starch in the 
world, Reguires no boiling 
| Always ready for instant use. 


First-Class Grocers Sell It. 
Blue Packages . . 10 cents. 


; > Free to any lad 
; Sample Free (ding us tek 
38 and the name of her 


r. Mention Companion. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH GO., Boston, Mass. & Chicago, Ill. 
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You do not need to 
leave home or 










We can tench 
ship, Arithme 
| Writing, ete. i 
| knowledge that rs will prepare 
you thoroughly ne and fit your 
f «1 position. Business men with dollars 
| ung people with business sense. Write 
utalogue, giving particulars. A Trial 


Lesson 10 cents. 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 1 College Bldg., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


| E You can steer im any’ direction — without = 
craping your feet, if you have the 


Flexible Flyer 


A sled that responds to a touch like a well- 
| Strained horse. The strongest and lightest 
led made. Swiftest to ride down the hill. 

asiest to pull up. The pride and joy of every 
oy who owns one. t the thing for Christ- 
Sold everywhere. Catalogue Free. 


















'S. L, ALLEN & GO., Philadelphia, 
“Pulls on Like a Boot.” 
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the Master Surgical 
Elastic Stocking, 


Knee Cap, Anklet 





S Etc. 
The patented 
X Stay takes the 





strain; thus preventing 
stretching and -tearing. 
Easier to put on and take off 
and more durable than any 
other. Made in thread or 
silk elastic. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
| POMEROY CO., 785 Broadway, New York City. 













You May 
Never Need It, 


But If You Should — What Then? 








A revolver may be necessary but once in your life, but | 
that once is of vital importance. The best revolver is none 
too good then. You want something you can depend on— 


a Smith & Wess 


you want 
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A Boy's Life Saved. 


“Last winter, my oldest ch 
ears, was taken ill with 
times he would break out in aly 
on his face. 
in vain, we tried Ayer’ 
cured him. I have great f 








~ hardly ae 
Klizabeth (W. Va.) 


AYER'S = 


ONLY 
CHER 


my gratitu 


Times. 





Admitted at the 





AYER'S RY 


some kind of 


After the physicians exerted their 


Pern 


PECTORAL for 





ild, Harrison, now aoe four 
a 

10st a solid sore all over—even 
kill on him 





Sarsaparilla, and two bottles of it 
th in Ayer’s remedies. I 
that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved the life of my dear boy. 


believe 
Words 
Editor 


de.’’ — JOSEPH GRAY, 


SARSAPARILLA 


World’s Fair. 
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Colds and Coughs, 
















LEWANDO’ JsTenple, Place, Boston. 

5 Elfth Ave, New York: 
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any way 
Ulster to If ordered 
prepaid send $5.50. 


Full Line of Men's and Boys’ Clothing. 


Catalogue Sent on Application. 


NEW ENGLAND CLOTHING CO., 
LYNN, MAS! 


ook “ BABY SINGER.” 


Price, $2.00 Prepaid. 


A perfect little Sewing Ma- 
strong and 























thre: nde. 
thing 
Guaran 
money refunded. 

Our Complete Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free to any 
address. 


PECK & SNYDER, 


has all the heal- 
| ing properties o! 
i the ‘Liguid Ex- 
tract Witch Ha- 
zel Hama- 
melis without 
the odor. 


25c. a Tube, 


or 


full size, post- val if not for sale 
your Drugxist. 
He is not a liquid. 
Easily carried. 
Contains no oil or 
grease and is not 
sticky. Equally 


valuable in Spring, 
Sample Size Tube Free. Summer, Winter. 


THE MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


colcen Silk. 


Ancther Gold Medal bas been given to Corticelll 
Bilk for superiority, and with it the 
jal Diploma 
of Honor, 


This last award is from the California Inter- 
national Exposition, 189. Corticelli Silk has been a 
winner of Prize Medals for 56 years on account of 
excellence, Prudent purchasers will save time, 
money and mental friction, by selecting this brand. 
The engraving shows Corticelll Silk, Button-Holo 
Twist and Worsted ao Braid, matching in color, as 
sold ety Jeading deale: 


NONOTUCK SI x 7 
BFUCR STL CO. ter Tor, Bete. canes 


Home. 


It was the ambitious young man and 
Woman on the farm, behind the counter, 
in the mill, in the lawyer's office, in the 
bank—the man and woman without the 
opportunity of a college edu jon, that 
made this method of tes ing law a 
necessity. We offer two courses— 

1. A Course Preparing the § 
to Practise law 3 
2A Bas pss Law Course for Busi- 
e nd Women. 

The tmitio fee is small, the course com- 
plete, the result perfect. ly printed 
catalogues explain both cours they 

an be had for the asking. Address 


Saree Correspondence 





dent 





The 
chool of Law. 
91 Telephone Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 


Highest 
.Award 
WORLD’S 
‘FAIR. | 
. ES 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


FARREY a Berry, Springfield, Mass. | 
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The Youth's Companion is xn illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.76 
A year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in 4 single weekly issne of the paper. All 
additional paxeg over elyht—which is the number 

iven for $1 ‘are @ gift to the eubscribers from 
the publishe: 

New Subscrip' 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Axents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made ina Post-Oftice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESK CAN BE PROCURKD, send the 
money ina Registered Letter. Ali postmasters are 
reanired to register letters whenever requested to 

10 40. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sire to wear a hole throngh the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persona who send 
silver to us in a letter must do It on their own 
Tesponsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what tine your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the 
mnust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue il, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books untess this s done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions, Remswals of eubseriptions 

Companton by the payment of. money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 














OnB Can commence at any time 

















ublishers 


he @ guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 





TONSILLITIS, 


The common name of this disorder is “sore 
throat,” although a distinction should be made 
between an affection of the tonsils and an invasion 
of any other part of the throat. 

Many persons have a tendency to tonsillitis, and 
upon the slightest exposure the tonsils become 
inflamed and swollen, causing much annoyance as 
well ag actual pain. The inflammation may even 
go on to ulceration. Then the disense is commonly 
known as “quinsy.” 

What happens in tonsillitis is briefly this: the 
membranes and underlying tissues of the tonalls, 
which are usually soft and spongy and covered 
with a secretion which keeps them always molst, 
become congested, and the secretion being wholly 
or nearly stopped, the surface becomes dry and 
hot. There is also more or less of fever accompa. 
nying the disturbance. 

The commonest cause of tonsillitis is probably 
exposure to cold and damp, although it may be set 
up by any form of direct irritation. 

With those in whom there is a tendency to tonail- 
lus, there ts often present constantly more or less 
of a catarrh of the upper respiratory tract. Some 
writers even go so far as to say that these cases 
are hereditary in their nature, and it is true that 
very often two or more members of the same 
family are afMlicted with the same disposition to 
the trouble. 

Proximity to the sea-coast or other places of a 
damp and changeable temperature conduces to the 
chronic form of this disorder. 

The onset of an attack is usually sudden, and in 
# short time symptoms of a very disagreeable 
nature appear. Headache, pain in the throat, 
inability to swallow and general discomfort render 
life nearly unbearable. Not infrequently earache, 
from the extension of the inflammation to the canal 
of the ear, adds to the sufferer’s distress. 

Fortunately, however, this disagreeable distur. 
bance ig speedily amenable to proper treatment. 
The attack should be made upon it from every 
quarter; the general feverishness should be dis- 
pelled by @ suitable perspiration-starter, like a 
drink of hot lemonade, and the swelling of the 
tonsils should be refluced by hot gargles and by 
applications of heat or cold to the angles of the 
jaw. 

Above all, if there is the slightest appearance of 
ulceration upon the surface of the tonsils, there 
should be no delay in calling a competent phystcian, 
since there 1s danger of inistaking for simple 
tonsillitis what may really be diphtheria or quinay. 

Many persons advocate cutting off the tonsils, | 
especially where there is a pronounced tendency 
to Inflammation. This may be safely left to the 
judgment of the family physician, although it may 
be said that an enlarged tonsil is. in Itself an 
exciting cause of tonsillitis. 
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TEN-O’CLOCK LINES. 


The most original and primitive way of marking | 
a boundary was probably that of Queen Dido and 
her colony, when they stipulated, before the found. 
ing of Carthage, for as much land as could be 
enclosed by a bull's hide. All tribes belonging to 
the Infancy of ctvilization have like pecullar modes 
of reckoning. 

From a point near the mouth of the Miami River 
extends, northwest through Indiana, a boundary 
known as the ten-o’clock line. This is one limit of | 
an Indian grant. 

When the tribe had agreed to cede a portion of 
their territory to the whites, a meeting was held 
for the purpose of marking out the ground. A 
surveyor was present, and had mounted his com. 
pass and telescope on a tripod. The head man of | 
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The best preparation for the teeth is * Brown's Cam- 
Phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 
1. Brown & Sons, Boston, 


A LITTLE THE NICEST 


the tribe went up to the instruments, stared steadily 
atthem for a while, grunted, and returned to the 
clrele about the council fire. Not a word was 
spoken by any one. 

Soon another Indian rose, walked sedately to the 
instruments, gravely examined them, grunted, and 
returned tu his place by the fire. This example 
was followed by half a dozen others, after which 
& short consultation was held. The chief then 
Approached the white men. 

“That what Indiay know,” he said, drawing a 
small circle on the ground with a atick. “That 
what white man know,” he continued, drawing a 
larger circle outside the first. “This what nobody 
know,” pointing to what lay without the last cirele. 

“White man know that,” he went on, indicating 
the Instruments. “Indian not know It. Indian 
know the sun. Him never cheat. Him always | 
same. Him throw shadow. Indian give white 
man land one side.” . 

After long consultation, it was decided that a 
line drawn in the direction in which the sun would 
cast a shadow from an agreed point at ten o’clock 
should be made the boundary, the white man 
taking the land on one side, and the Indians keep- 
ing that on the other. 

The other boundaries of the concession were 
those of the original territory of the tribe, supple. 
mented by watercourses and other objects. 

Such lines have been frequently used in con- 
cluding bargains with the redmen, and have become 
known as ten-o’clock lines. 


PUT UPON HIS HONOR. 


In 1846, when bands of outlaws were a constant 
menace to life and property in Hungary, the widow 
of a wealthy magnate was living in a lonely castle 
not far from the principal ronte between Buda and 
Vienna. This lady received one morning a polite 
note, requesting her to provide supper at ten 
o’clock that night for twelve gentlemen! There 
could be no doubt as to the character of her self. 
invited guests; but she realized the futility of 
sending to town for help, as every road would be 
watched, and her courter waylaid. 

At ten o'clock that evening up rode an armed 
band of twelve men. The castle gates were thrown 
open, and the mistress herself stood at the entrance 
to receive them, richly apparelled, as if to weleome 
honored and Invited guests. She took the arm of 
the chlef, and led the way to the dining hall. 

There a goodly feast was spread, the tables and 
sideboard being covered with a magniticent display 
of gold and silver plate, the’ accumulation of 
many generations. 

The leader of the robbers started in surprise, 
but quickly recovered himself, and acted the part 





of a well-bred gentleman during the feast. At ite 
close he sald: 
“Madam, the happiest moments of my life have 


always been the. shortest. 

honor as you have done to-night, you haye saves 

me from the commission of a crime. Bad as I am, 

no one ever appealed to my honor in vain. Ag for 

you,” looking sternly around with his hand on his 
pistol, “whoever takes anything from thls house 
ies.” 

Subsequently the name of the robber was discov. 
ered. He was an Impoverished younger son of 
one of the noblest families in Hun; ary. His fate 
Was sad enough; he was ‘captured a few months 
after the above incident, and ended his Hfe under 
the hands of the common hangman. 


In appealing to my 














CONTEMPTUOUS. 


Some men are skeptical as to the value of small 
things. They seem to share the opinion of the old 
lady in a New England town, who declared that 
she would “rather be trampled underfoot by an 
elephant than sca’t by a mouse.” 


A revolver of the smallest calibre was exhibited 
one day in a city of the “Wild Wést,” by a young 
man newly arrived from the East. 

He had’ expected the tra pper to whom he was 
proudly displaying it, to be filled with admiration, 

ut the big man viewed the weapon not only with 
indifference, but even with contempt. 

“Don’t you like it?” asked the young man at last. 

“Like it!” exclaimed the trapper, on whose 
weather-beaten features disgust was lainly writ. 
ten. “If a fellow ever shot me with that sneakin’ 
little pistol, and I knew it, I’d be ready to kick him, 
sure!” 








BAD SIGN. 


“How's your boy Jeems gettin’ along down to 
Boston?” inquired a Centreville resident of Mra, 
Peter Rickets, familiarly known as “the Widow 
Peter.” 


“Well, Jeems says he’s gettin’? on fust-rate,” 
answered Mrs. Peter, ‘an’ he’s allus been a truth 
ful boy. But there’s one thing worrlts me, an’ I 
declare I might jest as well out with it. seein’ 
you’re sech an old friend. 

“He come on from Boston with a colored shirt on, 
an’a white collar. He brought a white shirt in his 
bag, 80's to appear matched up whilet he was here; 
but it come over me jest like a flash when I atood 
off to take a good look at him, that my boy Jeems, 
that had a father that wouldn’t owe a cent an 
more'n he'd steal one—my boy Jeems has fell 
behing with hig washerwoman !” 








CONCLUSIVE, 


Here ts a sample of American humor which 
might any day be paralleled, for the same Incident 
might happen over and over among people born 
with a funny bone. 


Two men met in the country road, perhaps on 
the way to and from market. 

“How are you, old Ben Russell?” called one. 

said the other, “I'll bet vou T aint 
older’n you! Tell me ‘what's the earliest 
recollection you can put vour finger on.” 

“Well,” said the other, thinking a moment 
intently, “the very fust thing I can remember {x 
hearing people say, when you went by, ‘There 
goes old Ben Russeli ?” 



















ECONOMICAL. 
Some days are so set apart from the rest that we | 








naturally shrink from profaning them by doing | this or European markets. 


anything commonplace or trivial. ; 


“Will vou have some oatmeal?” said Mary's | 
mother at the breakfast-table on Christmas morn. } 





No, mamma,” answered Mary. « 


think T won't 
waste’ my stomach on oatmeal ‘to. " 


—Harper’s , 





jay 


| Magazine. 





A VILLAGE humorist was asked to suggest a 
motto for the new grocery, and he proposed this: 
“Honest tea is the best policy.” | 





Gorpon Buck. 
Produces a pure. creamy foam which fills every 
crevice, thoroughly cleansing and 

mouth.’ It polis! 

enamel. prevents decay and renders the gume firm 
and brilliant, Bo, 28 


size tube sont prepaid 


State and Madison Sts,, 





It {8 a covering material, used as a 


for Yacht, Steamboat, Rallway, Carriage, Dining and 
Smoking "R Fu: 

Nothing ike it 

dreds of household 
leather, wears as well, costs half as much. 
soft, durable, waterproof. 


PANTASOTE LEATHER CO., 39 Leon: 


CARMEL SOAP—The purest Castile Soap. 


Made from selected Olive Oil by a mission society 
in Palestine, After twenty years’ use in America, it {8 
Tecognized to-d 
Tojlet or Bath, w 
ition, 

A fine topographical 
on application 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY, 122 Pearl Street, New York. 


Christmas Gifts. 


is finer by far than any previous year, 


Mail Orders. 











TAKE ADVICE FROM 
TACLAUS 


ND GETA Goo) 


Sold everywhere. _ (Ade. 








JaonosR Paste Denrireiog. 


By Cwartes 
When used with 


4 wet brush, 


refreshing the 
es the teeth without injury to the 


Per tu! 


3 Per jar, Suc. 
Sold by dealers in bigh- 


le toilet goods, Full 
‘or 12 2-cent stumpe. 


Address BUCK & RAYNER, Dept. A. 
CHICAGYU. 


A Woman's 


Crowning Glory 
IS HER HAIR. 


. We will mail the latest 

) atyles in hair goods to rell- 
able parties throughout the 
United States for approval. 

» No money required untii 

+ goods are received and if 
unsatiafactory in any way 
they can be returned to ue. 
Send for Catalogue. 














ss * JOHN MEDINA, | 
S “eNfeosToNe Mase 
ALeading Question, “pantasote? 


SUBSTITUTE FOR LEATHER 


‘oom Seats, Cushions an rnishings, 
for Table Covers and Mata, and hun: 
purposes. It looks exactly like 
It is Nght, 





Ask any Retailer Sor it, or send to 
Street, New York City. 











EEE TUR A FVERERECESEE 
Good Stories for Boys. 


RICHARD DARE’S VENTURE; Or, 
Striking out for Himself, 
AND 
THE LAST CRUISE OF THE SPITFIRE ; 
Or, Luke Foster's Strange Voyage. 


In the past few years no writer has become 
80 popular with tlie boys us Edward Strate 
meyer, the author of th rhe 
stories, while having a 
full of incident. No bet 
can be found for a Holiday gift. Fach volume 
beautifull ly Uluatrated an idsomely bound 
in cloth. “Price $1.25, 

For sale hy all hooksellera or will be sent 
post-paid upon receipt of price by 


THE MERRIAM COMPANY, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 67 Fifth Ave., N. 
LEEEEESEE 



















/ CARIIEL 
Ula Soicne 















T books than these 








y the very best soa) 


for Nursery, 
‘re quality is the 


rat consider- 
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map of Palestine sent 
jo the importers. 

























Winchester Repeating 
Our Model 1893 Shot-Gun is now used Rifles 
by all the most advanced trap Shot-Guns 
Single Shot-Rifles 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THIS GUN. 


Everything that is Newest and Best in Repeating Arms as well as 
all kinds of Ammunition are made by the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


ag- Send a Postal Card with your address for our 112-page IMustrated Catalogue. 








and game shooters 









O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Etc. 


l 


i 





Useful and Ornamental. 


Our Assortment of Holiday Goods for this Season 
It comprises everything useful or ornamental to be found in 
Our Collection of ; 


Bronzes, Onyx Tables and Cabinets, Lamps, Bisque, Royal Worcester, 
Austrian Ware and other Potteries, cannot be Surpassed. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF DOLLS IN NEW YORK CITY. 





—— LOWEST PRICES. 


We make a Specialty of Mail Order Business, sending goods to all 
Parts of the World, Guaranteeing Satisfaction to the Customer or 
Refunding the Money. SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 





DECEMBER 20, 1894. 


TMA The California 


Mid-Winter Fair 


‘was no exception to the rule: 


Chocolat -Menicr 


there received the 


Highest Award: 


GOLD MEDAL — DIPLOMA OF HONOR. 





ON A COLD MORNING 
A GOOD HOT CUP OF 


Chocolat-Menier 


(The best and Cheapest Vanilia Chocolate.) 











Nothing so Reviving. 


Prepare as follows: Take one of the six sticks (in each 
half-pound package), break it into small pieces and dissolve 
in three tablespoonfuls of water, over a brisk fire; stir until 
completely dissolved, then add sufficient milk for two cups and 
boil for about five minutes. Water may be used in place of milk. 

















Ask Your Grocer for 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER. 


Annual Sales Exceed 
33 MILLION POUNDS. 


If he hasn’t it on sale, 
send his name and your 
address to MENIER, 
American Branch, No. 86 
West Broadway, N. Y. 
City, or 59 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 















Are becoming better known, more famous, every 
month. This means first quality Instruments at 
FAIREST prices. 

Fourteen hundred of them were sold during the 
World’s Fair, and Four Medals and Diplomas of 
Highest Honor were awarded to them. 

The ‘‘Crown” Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tice Clavier is the present sensation of the musical 
World, and can ONLY be had on the ‘‘Crown” 
Pianos. It gives a perfect Piano with the 
additional power to imitate at will the Harp, 

Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, etc., as an 











our popular Juvenile Wheels at 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. IIL. 














4 New Spoon. 


For serving the Dressing of Chicken, 
Turkey, Goose, etc., a large spoon with a 
long, narrow bowl is needed. To meet 
this demand we have made this useful 


Dressing Spoon 


as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, in the new and popular 


Empire Pattern. 


This is perhaps the most beautiful 
and attractive pattern in Solid 
Silver Tableware yet designed. 
It follows in true historical 
relation the ‘“‘Old English” 
pattern so familiar to THE 
COMPANION readers, as 
the period from which 
that was derived was 
followed by the Em- 
pire of Napo- 
leon. 










Ask your 
Jeweler to 
show you this 
Spoon, and the 
y ‘Empire Pattern” 
in Forks, Spoons, etc. 














The Empire Pattern is 
made in all the pieces that 
comprise a complete Table 
Service, and in all substantial 
weights that will endure for gen- 
erations. 
















Whenever seeking choice Silverware in quality 
and design, either for Gifts or your own Table, 
see that it is stamped with the Towle Trade- 
Mark. This is an absolute guarantee that 
it is fully up to the English Standard and is 


925 


=:SCO#FFine. 
1000 
FOR SALE BY ALL ..™%@ 


First-class Jewelers (j 
in the United States. 
























&@ In case your Dealer cannot supply you 
with the special designs you wish we will be 
pleased to inform you where they can be found. 


7 Towle “scsi 


ee Newburyport, Mass. 













SF 
Chicago, Ill. 














HRISTMA 
RESCENT =: 


What Holiday Presest to a Boy or Girl would be apprc- 
clated more ti First-class, Easy-runeiag BICYCLE? 






Our unequalled facilities enable us to list 


$40 and $50, 


These are not old style, heavy 


accompaniment to the Piano, or as inde- 
pendent Instruments. It does not add to 
the cost of the Instrument. 


machines, but are light weight 

Bicycles of the latest designs, 
high-grade and up-to-date, fitted 

with brake, mud-guards and tool | 
SS Sa bag containing all necessary tools, 
pump and repair kit for pneuma- \ 

lic tires. We guarantee every \ “a 


N 
Crescent ~.w—_=s*~ 


To be perfect in Construction, 


. 
a : B icycle Workmanship and Material. 

A portrait of Beeman, the manufacturer, is on 
the wrapper of every genuine package of Send for Catalogue describing our Juvenile Wheels, FREE. 


a X Chicago. WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. new York. 


> ee 
Ms \T N . TE! ‘Wren A Goma 
BEE S 23 PIECES 9s BRO SEVER Pe ose Wage F Ru Lgwect fone” Sonn 
fa DOZEN EACH REGULAR SIZE KNIVES, FORKS AND TEASPOONS; 3TABLE SPOONS; 
PEPSIN 1 BUTTER KNIFE; 1 GOLD-LINED SUGAR SPOON. BEAUTIFUL PATTERN. 


Our catalogue, handsomely illustrated, will be 
mailed Free to any address upon application. a, 


BED P. BENT, Mfr., ,273°,33 Chicago. ~* 























THE 


ORIGINAL * 
PEPSIN GI TM. 
GUM. e 
For Indigestion and Seasickness. 


Every tablet contains One Grain of Beeman’s 
Pure Pepsin. 
Sample package for five cents in stamps. 


THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
43 Lake Street, Cieveland, Ohio. 














Om A“ Cyau rave yg even’ BECiars FREE, 1 


FEET, DIA.OF DRUM 8% INCHES} WEIGHT, 30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HouRS. OR A 


« ua” sk RE “witt_A ComBinaTion 
-Box oF 
Chautavg! _pes, r “Sweet Home” SoaP. 
Most poputar DESK EVER MADE. SOLID OAK THROUGHOUT, HAND-RUBBED. D FEET HIGH, 
hens Wine, 10% INCHES DEEP. THe LAUNDRY AND ToILeT SOAPS. BORAX! 






BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, WITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY 
VENEER BACK. tHe SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. 


Om a “Cav tAUQUAS HATER FREL, 


CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT,3 


NE” AND 
TOWET ARTICLES, BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 


ca netaa, $19.09} “You Get ALL FOR. $ 10.00- we wun 


}OS" 
EITHER PREMIUM: woarm ar nevan, 10-0 
SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS? TRIAL) IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 
WF MOT, HOLD GOODS SUBVECT TO OUR ORDER, 
See COMPANION Oct. 25th and Nov. 2ithe) |THE LARKIN SaaP/MFG. ©} Buriaio,Ny- 


IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


DECEMBER 2, 1894. 
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) HOY) EW men and methods, systems, creeds, PZROM George unto Victoria HE beauties of the ancient days 

W 9 h New fabrics, nostrums, wares, This soap has washed its way, Of powder, puff, and patch, 

\f NI Arise and pass as years roll by, A beautifying element Kept faithful to their faithful Pears, 

\ vi i yy ‘ Yet there's no change in Pears; That holds supremest sway; And never found its match; 

\ Pears’ toilet tablet has survived With princes and with cottagers, And when the aged century 
Through all the hopes and fears With artisans and peers, Dies out and disappears, 

Involved in Time’s unhalting flight It's been the toilet favourite Pears’ Soap wi!l still be foremost 


Of full a hundred years. For over a hundred vears. For another hundred years. 
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MRS. GARVAN’S BABY. 


Young Chester bas two Encounters with the ‘‘Baby.”— 
Aa Iavestment In a Ticket, and What it Retarned. 


Young Chester, coming into the Elmira station, 
with an excited look on his face and a sprinkling 
of dust on his polished shoes and neat clothes, 
walked over to the seat where he had left his 
valise. He had not the air of complacency proper 
to a student whose vacation has just begun after 
ten successful months in college. 

The only other occupants of the gloomy 
waiting-room seemed to be a lady and a boy 
about thirteen years old, who sat together. 

Chester had seated himself, drawn his 
handkerchief twice across his forehead, and 
looked at the clock before he observed the 
back of a young man seated reading a paper 
under one of the lights. This young man 
seemed deeply interested in his paper; but 
Chester addressed him without ceremony. 

“Hullo, there, Wainwright!" said he. 
“Thought you were home long ago. What 
are you doing here ?"* 

Wainwright raised his eyes, turned his 
head, dropped his paper, and came across the 
floor to his friend. 

“Well, I'll be shot!" he exclaimed. «I 
didn’t think I should meet any of you fellows 
here. I did leave early this morning, buta 
wreck delayed us four hours. So I'm abont 
as well off as if I had waited for you. Did 
you just get in ?”’ 

“Oh no,” said Chester, glancing at the 


clock. “I got here at eight-ten, and it’s 
almost nine now. Didu't see you around 
nere ther.** 


“No, I took a walk up the street.” 

‘Se did I. And thereby hangs a tale. 
asec « yuu woticed my wild appearance ?"* 

. ‘Now that you mention it,” said Wain- 
wright, “you do look as if something was 
wrong.”” 

“I went out to take a stroll,’ said Chester, 
taking off his straw hat and ranning his 
hand through his hair. ‘And as I was going 
up one of those abounding side streets, I was 
attacked by footpads —" 

“What? Footpads in Elmira? How 
many ?”’ : 

“Three. Two were perhaps eighteen years 
old, and the other thirteen or fourteen.”” 

“Pshaw, boys! What did they want?” 

“Very determined boys, I can tell you," said 
Chester. “They wanted money. If I didn't 
happen to have any, they wanted u/¥ ‘ticker.’ I 
happened to have use for both articles, and so 1 
had to fight for them. The two bigger fellows 
were easily knocked ont, but the youngest clung 
to me, tearing and cursing and kicking. 1 wanted 
to bring the business to an end. I threw him 
back very forcibly. It wasn’t until he fell that I 
saw how really small and young he was.” 

“So you came out ahead?” said Wainwright. 
“But where were the police? Of course, though, 
you didn’t want to be detained here a day or two 
a8 a witness. Could you identify them ?”" 

“I know they were ‘toughs,’ but that’s all. I 
heard one of them call another Garvan.” 

“Garvan!’’ exclaimed Wainwright. ‘Hold 
on a minute. Did the smallest one have short 
trousers and curly hair and bine eyes ?” 

“He certainly had short trousers,’ said Chester, 
“and I think his eves were blue, and his hair 
might have curled, forall I know. But it was all 
jammed under a soft cap pulled over his eyes."” 

“1 think,” said Wainwright, “that I know who 
he was—he was Mrs. Garvan's Baby.” 

“Mrs. Garvan’s baby!’’ ejaculated Chester. 
“Woll, I must say he's a charming infant! But 
what do you call him Baby for? He's no baby, 
I can assure you.” 

“He is to her,” Wainwright said. ‘And I 
happen to know his who‘e history. Yes, he has 
a history, and I will just have time to give it to 
you. My train leaves at nine.”’ 

“You have ten minutes,” said Chester. ‘Fire 
ahead. Is he one of your Corning friends ?"" 

“He belongs in Corning. thongh I've never 
spoken to him, I think. Some years ago I used 





to see in Corning @ small, curly-headed boy, very , 


bright, and well liked by all who knew him. It 
was Mrs. Garvan’s Baby. 
him Baby because he was her youngest. His 
father worked on the railroad, and they were so 
Poor that when the boy had gone to school a few 
years they let him work one summer in the 


—m 


She always called: 


factory. He wanted to @®, and they thought it | opposite to him. The place was draughty, and | room, dragging his large shoes across the floor 
would keep him off the streets. ithe June night air chilly. Chester wondered | with a great deal of noise. 

“But soon the Baby began to grow ‘tough,’| why the lady chose this room in which to wait.! Chester, feeling safe from recognition in his 
and in a year he was a thoroughly bad boy. In| He decided that it must be because she could here dark corner, watched him closely. The boy’s 
the daytime he worked, and at night he was | see her train coming. hand was evidently wrenched or twisted, for he 
on the streets. He learned all the bad things: The lady was middle-aged and of refined shook it repeatedly with a very fierce frown. 
that the streets of a town at night could teach appearance. As she sat with one arm thrown. Chester saw that the boy answered perfectly 
him. | over the shoulder of her boy, her attitude bespoke | Wainwright's description of Mre. Garvan's 

“He smoked, chewed, and even drank some- | motherly tenderness and concern. It struck Baby. 
| times. He began to stay away from home for | Chester how much like the Baby this boy was in, The new-comer made straight for the cozy 
weeks at atime. But he always came back until | size and general appearance. The young man corner in which the delicate little boy was sitting, 

wondered vaguely if she knew how much | and looked at him impatiently. 
she had to be thankful for in this innocent | ‘Git out o° the way!"’ he said, crowding the 















. little son, even though he was delicate. little boy from his seat without’ceremony. The 

THe reflected that a delicate little boy, | delicate boy, much frightened and wide-awake, 

who was dutiful and good, was preferable | went across the rouin and took another seat. The 

to a hardy little boy who was undutiful | Baby sat down and drew himself together as if he 

and “tough.’’ He felt sure that this were cold, and then leaned back and blinked 

. mother would think so, and he wondered revengefully at the light with his cap pulled over 
how it would seem to that other mother : his eyes, 

y | in Corning. | The door now opened, and the lady came back 


A cold wave of air cut short his reflee- | into the waiting-room. She did not pause nor 

tions, and he shrugged his shoulders look about the room but went over to where her 

c slightly and was thinking to walk about, own boy had been, and where the Baby was now 

when the woman said something to the sitting, with his head down and his feet drawn 

boy, and then rose and left the room. closely under him. The lady sank into the seat 

beside him, gently threw one arm over his small 
shoulder and bent her head above his. 

Chester felt surc that the Baby's eyes were 
watching her from under his cap, and he waited 
for the Baby to do something. But the Baby did 
nothing. 

Whether it was that the lady's action had taken 
him coimpletely by surprise or that he became too 
much embarrassed to move, it is impossible to 
say. Chester's eyes went to the delicate little boy 
wonderingly, but the little boy was sitting with 
his face turned away from the door, and had not 
notievd hie --other’s entran~ When Chester 
looked at the lady again her hand had gently 
strayed to the Baby's tangled hair, which she was 
softly caressing with her fingers. 

It seemed to Chester that her lips were touching 
the young outcast’s head, and that she was faintly 
murmaring some lullaby. The Baby's head had 
dropped lower; but he still sat so motionless that 
Chester began to think that perhaps he had fallen 
asleep. 

Five minutes passed, and Chester’ began to 
wonder how the incident would close. He had 
quite made up his mind that the Baby had fallen 
asleep, when the lady turned her head and her 
eyes fell on the other little figure in the distant 
corner of the room. She knew her boy immedi- 
ately. A startled look came into her eyes. She 
drew back and looked amazedly at the boy beside 
her, and murmured hastily : 

" «Dear me! I had no idea—I beg your pardon 
but'I did not notice you, and I thought you were 
my boy.” 

Then Chester saw that the Baby had not been 
asleep, for he threw aside his head, after one quick 
glance into the lady's face, and murmured, in 
what wag almost a tone of reverence, “Yes, 
ma’am.” 

A few minutes later the woman and the little 





the day, about a year Fe boy went out to meet the southern-bound train. 
ago, when his father found —_ Chester sat looking at the Baby, and thinking 
him drunk on the streets, deeply. 

and = horsewhipped him a The young man’s opinion had been that this 
severely. The Baby has a Baby was a hopelessly bad boy, ‘tough’? and 
never been home since."” 4 hard, quite beyond help, with all the goodness and 





Chester whistled softly. 
“That isn't the worst 
part of it,’ Wainwright 
went on. ‘The same week 
that the boy ran away the father was killed on | 


simplicity that had ever been his rooted out and 
destroyed. But the Baby had replied to the lady, 
glanced up at her and then dropped his head and 
turned his face away, just as though he were 
For a few minutes the silence of the station was! anxious to please her, yet not bold enough to 
the railroad. The two shocks crazed Mrs. Garvan | broken only by the roar of a train that came and | took at her. 

@ little, and she has never been the same since. | went in the darkness, leaving the stillness more | Then it occurred to young Chester that some 
The people around where she lives take care of , perfect than before. Chester glanced at the clock ; | good in the Baby’s nature must have just come to 
her. But at night she roams the streets, and goes | it indicated ten minutes after ten. ‘the surface. It seemed to him a great pity that 
into all the stores and saloons and asks the people He had still some time to wait, and he was | there was nobody to lead the boy in the right 
if they have seen her Baby.” beginning to wonder how he could occupy it when ' direction. He felt sure that the Baby might be 

“Poor woman!" said Chester. his attention was drawn to @ boy doing a step: saved—but how ? 

“Yes, and when they tell her they dun't know, | dance on the platform outside. Chester, looking | Young Chester swung one foot across the other 
she only says, ‘If you see him will you tell him, | through the window, recognized the youngest of | uncasily, and looked dreamily at a polished model 
please, that his mother wants him?’ That's all.! the boys who had assaulted him. of a locomotive under a glass case. Then he 
And her precious Baby, meanwhile, is trying to| The boy danced as though he had nothing stood up, walked over to where Mrs. Garvan's 
rob young men in the streets of Elmira! I don’t! else in the world to think of. Chester, looking , Baby was sitting, and took the seat beside him. 
think his father whipped him half enough, do‘ closely, could just distinguish the forms of his! The Baby was sitting with his feet both firmly 
you? | two older companions. In another instant these ‘ on the floor, his elbows resting on his knees and hie 

“There's my train, I think. Well, good-by, | two disappeared. The Baby shouted, and ran hands pressing his ears. He looked up at Chester 
old man! See you later, I hope. Be good to | after them. , With what seemed an unnecessarily savage frown, 
yourself.”” | Their movements suggested to Chester that but Chester thought he understood what was the 

Young Chester went outside to see his friend they were trying to get rid of the Baby’s coin- | trouble when he noticed that the Baby blinked 
off, and then returned to the waiting-room and: pany. He felt more sure of this a few minutes painfully, as if there were something the matter 
sat down thoughtfully. He sat in one of the later when the door was pushed open wide, and with his eves. ra 
gloomy corners, with the woman and the boy the sinaller boy came, in a surly fashion, into the | The Baby dropped his head to his hands azain 


Chester gives the Baby a Ticket Home. 
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and began to whistle unconcernedly, but this 
failed to deceive Chester. What a very little boy 
this was, and how thin and small and dirty his 
hands were! Chester thought he had never seen 
any one at once so small and so evil-looking. He 
noticed a big rent in the Baby’s stocking, where 
the thin, bare leg was exposed, and he wished 
that Mrs. Garvan could see it. 

“Do you know,’’ Chester began, slowly and 
uncertainly, ‘‘a young fellow around here named 
Garvan? I was told I might find him somewhere 
about; and I thought perhaps you might have 
seen him.” 

The Baby gave him a quick, keen glance, and 
then said with scornful impatience: 

“Naw! How'd I know'm? What d’ye want 
of him?” 

“Well, you see,” Chester said, ‘“‘his mother 
lives in Corning, and she has a pretty hard time 
of it, and I wanted to see him about it. He ran 
away from home, you know, long ago. His 
friends—I mean his mother and all the people 
who knew him and used to like him when he was 
a smaller fellow—they can't tell whether he’s dead, 
or sick, and that’s pretty bad for them. When 
you care very much for a person, and the person 
goes away and you never see him nor hear of him 
even, it hurts a good deal. And his mother cared 
very much for him, for he was dearer to her than 
anything in the world.” 

Chester paused. The silence in the waiting- 
room was complete. The boy sat still and did not 
seem astonished by this strange story. 

“Perhaps you know,”’ Chester went on, “that his 
mother lives all alone now, and has no one belong- 
ing to her. Thé people around where she lives 
take care of her in a sort of a way. She needs to 
be taken care of now, you know. She's not so 
very old, but she's feeble, and she always has a 
sort of a tired appearance, and she's always 
expecting and watching for this boy of hers.” 

The boy gave no sign. 

“Nearly all the saloon-keepers and store-keepers 
know Mrs. Garvan. Her boy used to go around 
those places a good deal, you see, and she keeps 
thinking she'll find him in some of them. She 
goes often at night and asks those people if they’ve 
seen her Baby. She always tells them if they 
ever see him to tell him that his mother wants 
him. And she does want him very badly. Why, 
she's nearly all the time crying alone by herself.’ 

The boy shifted uneasily. 

“Everybody wants to do something for her, but 
nobody can bring back her boy, and that’s what 
would do her the most good. Often times they 
find her sitting alone with something that used to 
belong to her boy—something that reminds her 
of him—they find her like that, crying silently. 
Queer, don’t you think it is, how mothers will go 
on that way ?"" 

‘The Baby’s head was in his hands, and he 
seemed to be critically observing the floor. Bat | 
he answered at once, and in the same tone in 
which he had spoken to the lady. ‘Yes, sir,’’ he 
said, without looking up. 

“It seemed to me,"’ Chester went on, quietly, 
“that if this young Garvan only knew how she 
feels about it, he would go back to Corning and 
try to make her as cheerful as she used to be. 
He doesn’t know about her, I guess, and he 
wouldn't stay away, perhaps, if he knew how 
much she cared.” 

Chester paused a moment and then continued : 

“And so I wanted to tell him to go right on to} 
Corning as soon as he could. And perhaps if I 
gave you a ticket to Corning you might be able to | 
see him and give it to him. Do you think you 
could ?"” 

The Baby did not raise his head, and Chester 
bent to catch what he said. ‘Yes, sir," the boy | 
whispered. 

“That’s good,” 
from his seat. 

He stepped across the floor, bought a ticket for 
Corning and came back. The Baby was still 
sitting with his head down, but Chester put the 
ticket into his hand and told him that there was a 
train leaving ten minutes later. Then Chester went 
outside and walked up and down the platform. 

“It's a risk, of course,"’ he mused, “spending 
my money on tickets that perhaps will not do any 
good. But other fellows risk money in worse | 
ways, and why shouldn't I put mine into this bit ' 
of humanity ?” 

That night, in one of the seats of the late train 
to Corning, a little boy sat alone with his face 
pressed close to the window-pane. He did not 
notice the lights that flashed by in the darkness, 
nor the different stations, for he was crying quietly, 
not at all like a hardened and had bo. 

Some months afterwards Wainwright wrote | 
the following paragraph in a letter to Chester: | 

“You may remember our friend, ‘Mrs. Garvan’s 
Baby,’ whose acquaintance you made in the streets 
of Elmira. Perhaps you will be surprised to! 
learn that he is now one of our most reputable 
citizens. He is working in one of the stores down 
town. When I saw him the other day he was | 
dressed very neatly, with his shoes polished, and 
his hands clean, and his clothes eminently respec- 
table. He was always bright, and now he bids 
fair to become a leading man. Mrs. Garvan 
doesn’t go around the streets any more at night, | 
and she thinks she has the best son in the country. | 
Tam at a loss to account for the sudden reforma- | 
tion of the Baby.” 

“Now,” said young Chester, leaning back easi! 
in his chair, “I don’t care how soon everybody | 
knows about the whole business. Some might | 





said Chester, cheerfully, rising 














say I could have put the price of that railroad 
ticket where it would yield bigger returns, but I 
call it a very good investment.”” 

Water M. EaGinton. 
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A SEASON FLED. 


The wind has blown on the porter. bare, 
That mocked us so with Ju 
‘They twain have gone the selfsame way— 
The red last rose and Yesterday. 
— Selected. 
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THE PRIDE OF PHIDELLUS BALL. 


BY MRS. FRANK LEE, 
Author of ‘Redmond of the Seventh.” 


His Pride has several bad Falls.—The straege Story of 
a Shawl. 


“We girls thought of it first!” 

“Ya-as!"’ said the boy, with scorn indescrib- 
able. ‘But what'd you done without us boys to 
hunt the tree ?”” 

“Pity if we couldn't have found a Christinas 
tree without vou !’" 

“Ya-a-as! And cut it down, I s’pose, anddrug 
it home on your backs! I'd like to see any girl 
get down where our tree is—right on that steep 
place yonder, across the creek. Come out here 
on the ice, and I'll show it to you.” 

The girls declined to go out on the ice. 


“Pooh! It'll bear up a nelerphant. Girls is 
such ‘fraid-cats! See me jump up and down on 
it.” 


Phidellus jumped up and down on it, and then 
crack! crash! he went straight through the ice 
that would bear up ‘a nelerphant."’ Phidellus 
weighed barely 
pride made up the difference, for he was exceed- 
ingly proud—of being a boy. 

His great-aunt, Mrs. Moses Miner, said he 
came honestly by his pride; bis father alwa: 
felt that way. 

The stream was not deep; Phidellus scrambled 
out and made his way to the schoolhouse. The 


teacher held up both hands when she saw him, | 


and quickly spread him about the big stove to dry 


His boots hung over separate sides of the, 
hearth, and his stockings across the handle of ; 


the coal-scuttle. His jacket occupied the back of 
one chair, while he himself, with a girl's shawl 
pinned about him, balanced sidewise on the seat 
of another chair. 

This last was the teacher's chair. 


Phidellus enjoyed his temporary prominence, and 


winking at Tommy Smith, he stretched out a pair | 


of very flexible toes, and secured the stockings 
for their mutual amusement. 

“Teacher!"’ piped up the school magpie. 
“Fiddle-ns, he’s a-clawin’ his stockin’s off'n the 
coal-bucket !*" 


The announcement passing unnoticed, Phidellus ; 
made an appalling face at the informer, and | 
reaching out his arm across the stove, shook his | 


fist at her. There was a smell 
woollen. 
“Teach-er!"’ proclaimed the magpie. “Fiddle- 
us, he’s a-burnin’ up Mary Morrison's shawl !"’ 
The teacher turned quickly around. Apparently 


a shawl supported itself alone upon her chair; 





Phidellus had disappeared within its folds as a) 


turtle retires into its shell. 

A girl's shawl! He had not realized his humil- 
iation before. After the moment's shamed retreat 
he tried to get rid of it. The pin that fastened it 
seemed to be all point. 
shawl up over his head. It caught on his nose, 
and would go neither up nor down. 

“Teacher!"’ cried Phidellus, with his mouth 
full of fringe. “Can't I get out'n this? I'm 
done dried.” 

She had to go to his assistance, and a trickle of 
laughter ran down the recitation bench from end 
to end. 

“Return the shawl to Mary,”’ said the teacher. 

Phidellus would rather have taken a whipping 
than do this. He trailed the garment glong at 
arm's length, and scowled as he muttered, “Thank 
yer.” 

“You're very welcome,” said Mary Morrison, 
graciously. She folded the shawl with care; it 
had been given to her, and was bright-hued, soft 
and warm. In her simplicity, Mary thought any 
one would be proud to wear a shawl like that. 

Meantime Phidellus was wishing that he could 


crawl out of a window or through a crack, so 


that he could get away from the boys after the 
close of school. He knew the ridicule that he 
must expect. His fears were fully realized. 
“See, Fiddle-us!"" cried one. 
Morrison with your shawl on."” 

“O Fiddle-us, you're so becomin’ to red and 
black !** shouted another; while a third chanted : 


“Fiddle-ws Ball 
Wore a girl's shawl!" 


Phidellus promptly attacked the poét, but the 
chorus only increased in volume. Even the 
neighborhood Christmas tree was for the time 
forgotten. 

Not by Minnie Ball, however. She had been 
detained at home by some domestic emergency, 
and was eager for school news. 





«“Phidellus, come wipe dishes for me-—can't he, | 


mother? He hasn't a thing to do now, and I've 


| two lessons to make up to-night.” 


“No, I can't,” retorted Phidellus. + Wiping 
dishes is girl's work. I aint a girl.” 
“Phidellus!"” said Mrs. Ball; and Phidellus 


~ 


fifty pounds, but perhaps his | 








She sat at, 
one of the desks, with her back toward him. , 


He tried to work the ; 


“There goes Mary , 


| promptly dropped his pride and took up the dish- 

towel. 

“Did they talk much about the tree to-day ?”’ 
Minnie demanded. 

“Talk$ I sh'd think so! They didn’t talk 
about anything else—not much else." 

“Well, what did they say ?” 

“Oh, lots. Mrs. Shafer and Aunt Moses Miner 
and the other women met at Mrs. Shafer’s to 
settle "bout things. And they're only going to 


lave one present apiece hung on the tree ‘sides | 


| candy, 8o there won’t be any hard feeling.” 

| «Well, that's all right,” said Minnie, cagefully 
| draining the preserve dish. ‘You'd better stop 
chewing gum, and go to saving up money. I’m 
| saving up as hard as ever I can.” 

a] “I've got nineteen cents out of the quarter ; 
i 


father gave me Friday, and I'll earn plenty more ' 
“I bet! 


by Christmas,” said Phidellus, grandly. 
I'll buy five things to your one.” 

On their way to school next morning Minnie 
and Phidellus passed a broken-down log-wagon. 
; As they reached it, a ¢ady drove up; her horse, 
startled by the great wheels, began to back and | 
prance. Minnie and the lady cried out, but | 
Phidellug jumped and caught the bridle. 

“It's all right—I'll lead him past!’ he cried. 


ing and patting the animal, he led him by without 
any difficulty. 

“I don’t see why women always have to yell so 
over everything!’’ he remarked, strutting along 
with his hands in his pockets. 

His pride was in full feather; he was even 
gracious to Mary Morrison, who joined them on 





the schoolhouse. 

“What's Mary Morrison doing with your 
shawl, Fiddle-us Ball?’ cried half a dozen 
voices; and the chorus began again: 


“Fiddie-us Ball 
Wore a girl's shawl!” 


Morning, noon and night he heard it. 


‘ 


about her was the signal to begin. Phidellus 
fought several battles in the next three days and 
shed some angry tears, but the angrier he grew 
the more they teased. 

The crisis came when Isaac Shafer, quite an 
artist in his way, held his slate up before the 
wrathful eyes of Phidellus. Across it moved, 
; With majestic stride, a shawl, surmounted by a 
sunbonnet, but upborne by a pair of boyish legs, 


rhyme. 
| At this moment the teacher, hearing a muffled 
| request, looked up to see Phidellus with a blue 
| cotton handkerchief held at his face, -as if he were 

suffering from bleeding at the nore. 

assent, and he tiptoed from the room, carefully 

‘closing the door behind him. As he went out 
through the entry he snatched at something 
hanging. where the girls kept their hats and 
wrap: and the next moment Phidellus was 
speeding down the road that led past the school- 
| house, with Mary Morrison's offending shawl 
squeezed under his jacket. 

At the foot of the hill on which the building 
stood, a stone archway carried the road across a 
| rocky, deep-bedded brook. Phidellus knew of a 
hole near the top of the arch which he could just 
; each. Into it he poked the shawl, using a stick 
to get it well out of sight. 

Then he sped swiftly back up the bill to the 
pump. Drawing the handle close against the 
side, so that it should squeak as much as possible, 
he pumped hard for several minutes, and re- 
entered the school-room with a moist and florid 
nose. 

They were playing “black man” at recess, when 
| the teacher called to them, ‘Have any of you seen 
| Mary Morrison's shawl? She cannot find it.” 
| Silence and a general headshaking. 
| “I see a tramp come down the road jest ‘s 
‘school took up,” volunteered Samm Wilson, who 
always saw everything that came down the road. 

“And the outside door was open when I went 
; out with my nose,” chimed in Phidellus. 











that the tramp ‘had took it,”’ but they all fell to 


‘hunting in every possible and impossible place. ' 


' Phidellus was one of the most zealous seekers, 
and was wild with delight at being forgotten. 

{ But when they were all in their seats again, his 
restless eyes fell on Mary Morrison. Her bony 
elbows, in their shabby calico sleeves, rested on 
the desk on either side of a book, over which her 
thin face was earnestly bent. For Mary Morrison 
Was Very poor, and very anxious to learn. 

She could not see the page very plainly that 
afternoon, for her hollow eyes were filled with 
tears. Phidellns looked hastily away as she 
wiped then off, but he soon found himself staring 
at the holes in her worn-out shoes. 

At the close of school a sympathizing group 
gathered about Mary, 
the entry, after a last despairing search for the 
lost shawl. 

“You poor child! 
for you,” 
‘thinly clad shoulder. 
| ‘Never anind, ma’am,” said) Mary 
bravely to simile. “I'll run all the way. 
| Up came Minnie Ball, unbuttoning her New- 
| market ax she came. 

“No, vou won't—you'll go with me." she said; 
and turning the cloak upside down, she drew one 
corner of the skirt around her shivering school- 





trying 














He did not stand much higher than the traces, - 
but he had been used to horses all his life; sooth- | 


the way; but he repented of that as they neared \ 


The} 
sight of Mary with the red and black plaid shawl | 


while underneath appeared the old tormenting | 


She nodded * 


There was an immediate expression of opinion | 


as she stood shivering in | 


1 wish I had an extra wrap | 
said the teacher, laying her hand on the | 


mate, and the other about her own shoulder, 
“Here, Phidel, you carry the basket, so I can 
hold this together. Now we're fixed, aint we, 
Mary?” 

So away they went, the sleeves of the Nex. 
market gaily slapping the heels of each in tum. 

Phidellus and Minnie found Aunt Moses Miner 
visiting their mother when they reached home. 
Aunt Moses Miner did not look at all like a great. 
aunt; she was small, bright-eyed, and as quick. 
motioned as a bird. 

“Tramp! Nonsense—don’t tell me!"’ she said, 
when she heard the story of the shawl. “I say 
that man go down the road. No more a tramp 
than you or I. It's much more likely to have 
been some roguish schoolboy who: would cat up 
- such a mean caper and call it fun.’ 

Phidellus slid out of the room. 

“Boys is most generally boys when they are 
boys,”’ said Mr. Ball, philosophically. ‘Bat if 
you talk of meanness, a real mean girl will 
drop to the lowest notch every time.”” 

“Dear ine, Joseph! When did you go down 
there to see?’ asked Aunt Miner, clicking her 
| knitting-needles rapidly together. 
| Mr, Ball wisely followed his son. 

‘Tt was very cold in the schoolhouse the next 
morning. Most of the children kept close to the 
stove, but a few, warmer-blooded or more warmly 
; dressed, stood at the window, and one of these 
‘exclaimed, “Oh, here comes Mary Morrison! 
What has she got on?" 

The curious crowd flocked over to see. Minnie 
Ball gave one look, and hurriedly drew those 
| nearest her back toward the stove. 
; ‘We mustn't notice it—we mustn't, mustn't 
laugh! Oh, don't let her see us all stand here 
staring !"* 

The others followed her. Two of the bors 
seeming inclined to linger, Isaac Shafer led them 
| back by the ears, gently inquiring, ‘‘Aint you 
fellows got any sense ?"’ 

Mary entered shyly, ber lips blue with cold, 
and the circle opened to draw her to the warmest 
place. No one knew what a struggle it had cost 
Mary to wear the queer garment she hid bebind 
‘the closet door, but there was no other way to 
her beloved books. c 

“A man’s old coat,’’ Minnie described it to her 
mother. ‘“Blacky, browny, greeny-gray, with 
two sorts of patches, and such big sleeves!"" 

! “Nobody says anything to her about it,” said 
Phidellus. ‘‘Say—‘taint polite to whisper in 
company.” 

“It's all right when Christmas is coming. Isn't 

?* And the whispering continued for 


it, mother ? 
some time. 

Whispering became epidemic among the girls in 
school at recess time, aud always stopped sal- 
Geuly on the approach uf une of Vici uuuver. 

“There wouldn't any boy treat another boy as 
mean as you girls treat Mary Morrison,” com- 
plained Phidellus. ‘You're all the time a-whis- 
perin’ together and leavin’ her out.” 

“Boys don’t know everything,” responded 
Minnie; and Phidellus retorted, ‘they know a 
heap more’n girls, anyway.” 

The old coat, however, proved a poor substitute 
for the missing shawl, and Mary took a heavy 
cold. In a day or so she was obliged to remain 
at home. 

Then Phidellus stole down to the archway over 
the stream at dusk. His plan was to climb 
through one of the school-room windows, that 
had a defective catch, and hang the missing 
garment on a nail in the closet. 

But it is easier to get something into a hole at 
arm’s length than to get it out again. Phidellus, 
reaching over as far as he dared, was suddenly 
seized from behind and dragged unceremoniously 
to his feet. 

“Are you trying to save the county a rope, 
Phidellus 7” demanded his Aunt Miner. ‘Don't 
you know it’s a good twenty feet down there? 
What are you after ?’’ 

‘N-n-nothin’!"’ stammered the culprit. 

“Tut! tut! You know what becomes of boys 
that tell lies,’ said Aunt Miner, giving this 
specimen a shake. ‘What is it? A rabbit? 
Trying to murder a poor, innocent rabbit! Run 
along home now; it’s getting too dark for women 
and children to be out on the road.”” 

Az he obeyed her, Phidellus felt that to return 
the shawl after this would mean detection, pun- 
ishment, renewed teasing, and no fruit on the 
Christmas tree for Phidellus Ball. The whipping 
could be endured, but the other things never! 

“She can’t wear it now, anyway,”’ thought 
Phidellus, trotting hastily on before his aunt, “and 
I'll get it soon’s Christmas is over—yes, I will. | 
sha'n't mind gettin’ whipped then. 

The teacher. noticing that he was much quieter 
and more studious, praised him for it. Phidellus 
squirmed under her praise, and cuffed a smaller 

hoy for calling him “Teacher's pet.” Afterward, 
when Aunt Miner, looking at him rather oddly, 
said, “You don't expect anything on the tree, do 
you, Phidellus ?"* he made haste to tell her what 
the teacher said. 

School closed for the holidays. On Friday, the 
twenty-fourth, at noon, the girls, gathered in 4 
little group outside, wondered whether Mary 
Morrison would be able to join them on Chnstmas 
}eve; and when one of them quoted her mother 85 
saying that Mary looked ‘real consumptive,”’ they 
were momentarily very grave. Then they trotied 
off ina body to Rose Shafer’s to pop’ 
string it for the tree. 
| “You can come, too, Phidelias,” 
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kindly, seeing him sauntering along alone behind 
them. Most of the boys had gone in other 
directions. 

“<Don’t wanter, thanky—with only a passel, of 
girls,’’ said Phidellus; and it is noteworthy that 
it was the last time Phidellus ever spoke in just 
that way.. 

At dusk he was sent to Mrs. Shafer's after 
Minnie. She came down the steps with a hop, 
skip and jump, and hopped, skipped and jumped 
all the way to the gate. 

*‘It’s been such fun getting ready! Mary 
Morrison is coming—she’s a good deal better, 
Phidel. If you'll promise not to lisp a word about 
it till after to-morrow night, I'll tell you some- 
thing.” 

Phidellus promised. 

<*You know about her shawl—what are you 
jumping at? We girls have been working to get 
her another, but I’m afraid we haven't got quite 
money enough. Aunt Miner is going to take it 
in to town to-morrow, and see what she can do 
for us.” 

“sI’ll put in my nineteen cents,’ spoke up 
Phidellus, eagerly. ‘‘And say,—don’t get her a 
shawl,—get her a dress. She hasn’t a decent one 
to her name. Oh yes—do get her a dress. Say, 
you’re not afraid to go from the corner alone, are 
you ? I want to go up the road a piece.” 

Away he went like a streak, and soon, doubled 
over the copestone of the arch, fished frantically 
for the hidden shawl. He tried one stick, then a 
longer one, then one longer still that was crooked 
and reached clear to the back of 
the miniature cavern. 

The shawl was not there. 

Even after he was certain of it 
Phidellus kept poking about in 
the empty hole. It seemed as if 
he should never be happy again 
in the world if he could not touch 
the yielding woollen folds. _ 

<‘Here you are again, Phidellus, 
trying to break your neck. What i 
are you prowling after?’ Lo, | 
Aunt Miner once more with a | 
market-basket on her arm. 

The confession burst from Phi- | 
dellus with a torrent of tears. 
«“(M-M-Mary M-Morrison’s shawl. 
I hid it ‘cause the b-boys plagued 
me, and it’s g-g-g-gone!"" , 

“You hid it!’ cried Aunt 
Miner. “You! Phidellus Ball! - 
Poor Mary Morrison's shaw!!!’ 

“Yes, that’s jest what they 
kept a-sayin’,”” wept Phidellus. . 
««<Fiddle-us Ball’ and ‘girl's 
shal’ the bu" durin’ time, ’canse 
the teacher put it on me once 
when I was a-cryin’. You don’t 
know h-how it hurts if you're a 
bub-ub-boy, to have girls’ things 
hollered at you. And Ike Shafer 
makin’ hateful p-p-pictures, and 
P-Pete Preston yellin’ pup-up-up- 
poetry.” 

Phidellus sobbed aloud; 
fairly howled. 

“Hurts a bub-ub-boy to be teased, eh? Didn't 
hurt poor Mary Morrison to wear a man’s old | 
coat and almost catch her death of cold?” 

“Oh yes, I know it did,” wailed Phidellus, ‘and 
it hurt me, too—awful. I was going to g-give it 
back to her, and get wh-whipped—and not get | 
nothin’ on the Christmas tree—and let the boys 
holler. Oh, I wouldn't care how much they hub- , 
huh-hollered, if I could only get it back !’’ 

“Well, crying your eyes out won't help matters 
any,” said Aunt Miner, not quite so sternly. 
“Hereafter, don’t let any amount of teasing make 
you a coward, liar or thief. Now we'll go home.” 

Phidellus dreamed that night that he stood | 
before a Christmas tree that could be seen all over | 
the world, but it was covered with a red and black | 
plaid that looked very familiar. While he gazed | 
at it, his own head appeared away up on top, and | 
everybody cried out: 

Phideltus Ball 
Stole a girl’s shawl! 

The real tree stood on the school-room platform 
Christmas eve, festooned with garlands of pop- 
corn, ablaze with candles and gay with gifts. 
Mary Morrison’s name was called several times, 
but the other children seemed as delighted to hear 
it as to hear their own, and the bundle she held 
most tenderly was marked, “From your school- 
mates with their love.”* 

“Phidellus Ball!"’ called the gift-distributer. 

Phidellus jnmped up, and immediately fell 
back into his seat again, but Aunt Miner beckoned | 
to him, and he began slowly to elbow his way 
through the crowd. \ 

“Dear me!’’ said Mr. Shafer, peeping through | 
a torn place in the wrapping of the package, ‘this 
must be a mistake. It's a shawl." 

Phidellus stopped short. | 

“What does a hoy want with a shawl? Ah, 
yes, [thought so. Here is a knife—four blades— 
marked with the same name. Can’t have but one, 
Phidellus; which shall it be? The knife of 
course.” 4 

“No, sir, the shawl—I'll take the shawl,” cried | 
Phidellus, pressing eagerly forward, regardless | 
of the langhs and whispers rising about him. | 
“Please, please, Mr. Shafer, give me the shawl. 

When it had been resigned into his outstretched 
hands, he made his way to Mary Morrison. “It's 
for you—I—I lost yours,” he stamimered. 


he 








THE YOUTH’ 


scream of delight. And so it was. 

“Well! well!’ said Mr. Shafer, swinging the 
knife by the card attached to it, “under the cir- 
cumstances, perhaps— W hat shall I do with this, 
Mre. Miner?” 

“Give it to me, please, Mr. Shafer,’ said Aunt 
Miner, her eyes actually twinkling. ‘Here, 
Phidellus, my arms are longer than yours are. 
There's a lesson on that card, young man, that I 
want you to take to heart."” 

The card read : 

Honor, truth and courage—all 

Prove themselves in coat or shaw! 

While pride ‘most always has a fall— 
Phidellus Ball! 

Phidellus took the knife and the lesson, and [ 
have heard that he never forgot either. 

Mrs. Frank Ler. 
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CELY’S TIN WEDDING. 


A Great Jubilation.—Tobe's Unlawful Gift.—Am Unfortunate 
laterruptioa. 

There was no response to my second knock at 
Uncle Mose’s. I pushed the door open then, and 
found old Uncle Mose seated in front of the big open 
fireplace that filled one end of his little log cabin. 
A haze of smoke floated about the room, and the 
air was redolent of sweet-potatoes roasting in the 
ashes on the hearth. 

With knees crossed and hands uplifted, the old 





darky was alternately carding and wrapping his 





“Whut you reckin 


hair. One side, which he had almost completed, 
presented the appearance of a field neatly furrowed, 
while the other looked quite as much like one that 
had lain fallow, and become covered with brush- 
wood. 

“‘Bress de lan’, Marse Tom!"’ he cried, gath- 
ering up his strings and card and hobbling to his 
feet. ‘How you is skeered me! Whar you 
come f’um, honey, an’ how you git heah ‘dout 
me knowin’ it? I aint seed you sence las’ 
Augus’, an’ now it’s gittin’ time fur fros’."’ 

1 took the proffered chair in the corner opposite 


him, and with my permission, he proceeded with ; 


his toilet. Every few moments a tuft of wool, 
more stubborn and unruly than the rest, wrung 
from him little grunts of pain, but with heroic 
determination he kept on with the carding. 

“Darky’s haid is sholy tejus,” he remarked, 
after a while, with the end of a string in his 
mouth, 

“How often do you do this, Uncle Mose?" I 


| asked. 


“Ev'y munt’ or so,” he rejoined, “but ‘taint 
ben dat long sence de las’ time; turnt it loose las” 


night on recount ob gwine to Cely’s tin weddin’. | 


You ‘member Cely, don’t you? 
Lucy's gal.” 
“Cely's tin wedding ?’’ I repeated, amazed. 


She’s Big 


“Why, she isn’t more than seventeen now, is she ? + 


How long has she been married ?"’ 

“Go ‘long, Marse Tom! Whut you try to 
poke fun like dat fur? Aint you heah me say 
she done marry las’ night ?"’ 

“You have to be married ten years, though, 
before you can have a tin wedding. Don't you 
remember when Jack and Cousin Nell had 
theirs ?"° 

“White folks does dat, chile—colored folks has 
tin weddin’ when dey done marry de fust time.”” 

“Tell me about it, Uncle Mose; did you have a 
good time ?”* 

“Ob yas, suh,”’ responded the old man, ‘ "scusin’ 
de rumpus whut Big Lucy git up todes de las’, 
an’ de sheriff ‘restin’ Tol 

Long tongues of flame licked greedily over the 
charred backlog, and strings of red pepper that 
swung from the rafters shone out bright and 
polished in the ruddy glow. 
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“Why, this is mine,” cried Mary, with a little t royal, life-everlasting, onions and tobacco were j mistake,’ an’ arter dey done breshed de dus’ off 
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| suspended from convenient pegs. 

“Well,’’ began Uncle Mose, musingly, “it waz 
suttinly done right good. You know Big Lucy 
allus ben a notable cook, an’ dem tukkeys an’ 
pigs, dey wuz sho fixed up gorgersome. Zeb, 

| he brung de imbertation on dat crap-yerred male 
ob hisn. De imbertation p’intly spressify you 
aint ’spected ’ceptin' you fetch ‘long a present 
made outen tin, kase it’s gwineter be a fust-class 
tin weddin’. 

“Zeb, he ‘low he cyan't stay long ‘nough to 
‘splain all de perticklars, bein's ez he aint got but 
one imbertation, an’ he got to tote it ’roun’ per- 
miscus ‘twixt den an’ sundown. De weddin’ it 
come-off de nex’ night, an’ Zeb say dey cookin’ 
an‘ bastin’ so libely you kin smell it fur ’mos’ a 
mile ‘roun’ de house. 

“I aint hoterfy Zeb is I gwine or no, but arter 
he done git outen sight de ’memb’ance ob dem 
good ole times, when me an’ marster wuz co'tin’, 
sorter resh ober me, an’ dat pot-liquor an’ corn- 
| dodger whut I savin’ fur my supper ‘pear to tu’n 
agin me. So I speecherfy to myse’f, an? I says, 
‘Whut kinder tin truck is you got, Mose, whut's 
fittin’ fur a tin weddin’ present ?’ 
| “Dar wuz de candlestick, but it wuz monst'ous 
old an’ rickety, an’ de cawfee-pot aint no better. 
Well, sub, I s'arch ‘roun’ ontel I ‘mos’ outdone, 
an’ jes when I bout wo’ out I run my foot agin 
| dat big cake-pan whut vo’ gran’ma done gimme. 

It wnz settin’ under de aidge ob de bed wid a ole 
‘ pa'r ob breeches in it. 





“twuz P"* 


“So I git some brick dus’ an’ san’, an’ you 
b’lieve me, honey, it look ‘mos’ good ez new 
when I git froo. It got two leetle holes in de 
bottom, but you cyan’t tell dat ‘cep’ you sight it 
*twix’ you an’ de sun; so I wrop it up in a paper, 
an’ den I res’ my min’.” 

The old fellow chuckled softly, as though well 
pleased with his strategy. 

“So de time come ’roun’,’’ he continued, ‘‘an’ 
you neber seed de like ob things whut de darkies 
get. Some wuz gle an‘ some wuz new, an’ some 
wuzn't wuff pickin’ up in de road. Mine wuz 
de bigges’ whut wuz dar. Calline, she fotch er 
bran’ new dipper, an’ Steve, he brung a horn, an’ 
Nancy an’ Sue, dey bofe had cups, an’ Tildy an’ 
Jim, dey j'ined togedder an’ git a sugar-scoop. 

“Fust one an’ den anudder dey come in, an’ 
lay down whut dey done pervided deysev’s wid, 
an’ de bride an’ de groom, dey sto’ ’em ‘way 
under de bed. Well, suh, arter while, 1 seed Tobe 
sidlin’ in wid a bundle under his arm, an’ when 
he tek de paper off, whut you reckin ’twuz 2?” 

Uncle Mose paused a moment, but I think’ he 
did not expect me to reply. He solemnly leaned 
forward and sprinkled fresh embers over the 
roasting potatoes before he resumed. 

““Twuz de Dimocrats’ rooster, whut he done 
stole off de pole! I knowed it de minute‘l clapped 
my eyes on it, but I aint say nuffin, an’ Cely, she 
sot it up on de shelf, an’ it look right reasonable 
up dar. 

“Big Lucy she done plant herse’f in de do’, 
kase she ‘low some ob dem outside darkies whut 
wuzn't ‘vited is gwineter try toslipin. She ketch 


preacher, an’ de bride, an’ de groom, an‘ all ob 
| come a young buck a-stavin’ in de room, befo’ 
nobody could say a wud. 

“Big Lucy, she wuz suttinly riled, an’ in 
| anudder minute she done snatch him by his naick, 
lan’ kick him clean out de do’. Dis ’casion a 

interruption; an’ de groom, he call out dat dat 
wuz a mistake, beinst ez de genterman wuz his 
i bes’ man, an’ jes’ got dar late. 





“Den Big Lucy, she ‘scuse herse’f mighty | 
| perlite to him, an’ ‘vite him in, an’ splain dat she | 
Just above my head aint neber see him befo’, dat’s how come she aint | all. 


| seberal ob ‘em, too, sho nuff, but jes’ when de! 


’em standin’ on de flo’, ready to j’ine han’s, heah | 
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ob him, things went on reg'lar. 

“Arter while supper wuz ready, an’ ev’ybody 
try to see how much dey kin ’commodate. But 
we wuzn’t mo’ ’an ha’f froo, when de do’ bus’ 
open, an’ de nex’ minute de sheriff done grab 
Tobe an’ de Dimocrat rooster, &n' gone. He 
splained dat a passel ob boys seed him steal it 
befo’ dark, an’ he jes’ got de wud "bout it. 

“Whut wid de kickin’ an’ ’restin’, too, it ‘pear 
too libely fur sich ez me; so I wrop all I kin tote 
in my hankercher, an’ steal out. Such folks’ 
ways is powerful ‘fusin’, honey, an’ you cyan't 
put no ‘pendence in ‘em. When you gwine git 
married, Marse Torm? You needn't be ‘feared 
to tell me—neber wuz no han’ to ’stribute news." 

“I don't know just yet; I baven’t made up my 
mind,” I said, laughing, and rising to go. 

Mose was on his knees now, dexteronsly pick- 
ing out the potatoes from the ashes; but seeing 
me about to start, he wiped one hand on his 
bepatched trousers, extended it toward me, and 
suggested, quite incidentally : 

“You don’t happen to hab no small change 
layin’ ’roun’ loose, is you, Marse Torm ?” 

PAULINE SHACKLEFORD COLYAR. 
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YIP’S CHRISTMAS. 


“But Yip aren’t had a Christmas yet,” pouted 
Miss Chub, aged five years, on Christmas morn- 
ing, after she had played an hour or two with the 
numerous gifts Santa Claus had 
brought her. 

Her bad grammar resulted from 
a conscientious attempt to steer 
clear of the forbidden word “aint.” 
Her one grief arose from the fact 
that Old Santa had forgotten all 
about poor dog Yip in his annual 
distribution of the good things of 
this life. 

But the neglected dog did not 
seem particularly grief-stricken. 
For some time past he had been 
leaping, tumbling and _ rolling 
around the room like an animated 
door-mat gone mad, dodging 
every one, evading pursuit, .ran- 
ning away with every object he 
conld carry, and smiling nearly 
the whole time with such a widely 
distended month that he seemed 
likely at any moment to split open 
his full length. 

When his little mistress spoke 
his name he ceased munching an 
old doll body, and looked np with 
a less extravagant grin. 

“Well,” it was as if he said, “I 
hadn't thought of it before, but 
now you mention the fact, it 
doesn't seem to be quite a fair 
shake all round." 

“But Christmas isn't for dogs,” 
said I. 

This statement seemed greatly” 
to displease Yip, for he growled 

and chewed the unfortunate doll as fiercely as if 
it had been the corpulent person of the offending 
Santa Claus himself. 
; “Any way, you know, papa, that good little 
| dogs like Yip, an’ Mrs. Yip, too, ought to have 
Christmasses,’’ persisted Miss Chub. 

At this bit of unanswerable logic Yip seemed to 
crack open at least half-way back to his tail, 
which wagged violent applause and appeared to 
regret that it could not separate itself into two 
tails and clap them together. 

As I was hopelessly in the minority I assured 
Miss Chub that Yip should have any reasonable 
, Christmas remembrance that she might suggest, 
| and the result was that for several minutes Yip 
| and Chub celebrated their victory so boisterously 

that it was difficult to tell which was Chub and 
which was Yip, for each had a smile of about the 
same dimensions, and both danced around and 
| turned somersaults with equal rapidity. 
| Presently Chab’s voice arose from the tangle of 
girl and dog on the floor. 

“‘But where’s Mrs. Yip ?’* she cried. 

I disclaimed all knowledge of the present 
; whereabouts of Yip’s ‘‘help-with-the-meat,”” as 
| my wife once termed her. Chub dashed from the 
| room to find the missing Mrs. Yip, but the door 

slammed quickly, and poor Yip was left behind. 
He whined a moment at the door, then leaped 
across the room, pounced upon the poor doll 
body with a ferocious grin, and chewed away as 
if he proposed then and there to avenge the 
| wrongs of the entire canine kingdom. 

A few minutes later I heard a tuinult at the 
rear of the house, then the parlor dvor flew open, 
and Chub, breathless, excited and nearly wild 
with delight, rushed into the library. 

“OQ papa! O Yip! I've found Yip’s presents!” 
she cried. ‘Come on, papa! Come on, Yip!”” 

Chub and Yip and I dashed out into the kitchen 
as fast as our-four human and four canine legs 
' could carry us. 

“Look, Yip, six of the tiniest, weeniest. cutest, 
sweetest little puppy dogs I ever saw!” cried 
Chub,. pointing to whtre Mrs. Yip and the half- 
dozen little Yips lay in their basket. ‘ 

For an instant Yip seemed petrified, smile and 

Then the smile faded, he sat up and raised 








two coon skins, like monster bats, were tacked | know him—sorry she ben so brisk wid her foot. ' his muzzle and both paws toward the ceiling. 
against the wall, and sundry bunches of penny-: He ‘spon’, ‘It’s all right, lady, it wuz a natchel | “Great Towzer!"’ he seemed to be saying. 





Tama ruined bow-wow 





this day!” 
Then he fled into the woodshed and out through 
the woodshed door, and we saw no more of him 


for aveek: EARLE II. EATON. 





BETHLEHEM. 


Dear Bethlehem, the proud repose 
Of conscious worthiness is thine. 
Rest on! TI 
But farthest 
More sacred in 
Than England's heaped-up iron house of gold. 


Selected. —Jouguin stiller. 
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THE PLANET JUPITER. 
By Professor C. A. Young, Princeton College. 


A Molten World. —Its Satellites aud How They 
Were Found. — Celestial Photography. 


Probably all readers of The Youth's Companion 
know that the globe on which we live is only one of. 
many which revolve around the sun, and that the 
“giant” of this family is the planct Jupiter, which 
makes {ts circuit in a little less than twelve years, 
in an orbit about five and one-fourth times as large 
as the orbit of the earth. 

Except the moon, Jupiter, when visible, ts the 
most conspicuous of the heavenly bodies. Venus 
jg, indeed, sometimes decidedly brighter; but she 
is never far from the sun, and so is essentially a 
twilight star; while Jupiter, for several months 
each year, shines all night long with a white, 
steady brilllance. 

Ita distance from the earth and its brightness 
vary conaiderably from time to time. It is nearest 





and most brillient when it is opposite to the sun, 
und rises just at sunset. 


Then tt is a little less than 





Planet Jupiter. 


four hundred million miles away. These “opposi- 
tions” are separated by an interval of about thirteen 
mouths. 

In 1894 the opposition occurred December twenty- 
second, and until March Jupiter will be the 
principal ornament of the midnight sky, though in 
the early evening Venus will for a time outshine 
him in the west. 

Compared with the earth, Jupiter is about fn the 
proportion of a football toa marble. According to 
Barnard's latest determinations, Jupiter measures 
eighty-four thousand three hundred miles through 
the poles, and its equatorial diameter is eighty-nine 
thousand eight hundred miles; its circumference 
being more than eleven times that of the earth, 
and its bulk about thirteen hundred and seventy 
times more. Nearly fourteen hundred earths 
would make a ball as large as Jupiter. 

But the planet is not proportionally heavy; its 
material averages only about one-fourth us “dense” 
as that of the earth, so that three hundred and 
sixteen earths would make up a mass of equal 
weight to Jupiter. 

This enormous planet spins on its axis much 
more swiftly than the carth, its day being less than 
ten hours long. This swift rotation causes its 
equatorial bulge, which is such that the difference 
between its greatest and least diameters is over 
five thousand miles, while in the case of the earth 
the corresponding difference is twenty-six miles 
only. 

A curious thing about the planet is that different 
spots upon ite surface indicate slightly different 
rates of rotation; showing of course that some or 
allof them are “adrift,” Hk uds in the air or 
icebergs on the ocean. Many things make it clear 
that Jupiter cannot be a practically solid ball like 
the earth, but must to a great extent be plastic, 
Nquid, or perhaps even cloud.like. 

It has no‘cuntinents and oceans lke ours, or 
those which we can recognize upon our neighbor 
Mars, but is covered with shades and markings 
which, for the most part, have little permanence of 
form or place. Most astronomers regard them ne 
banks of fog or cloud; but Professors Barnard an 
Hough are disposed to maintain that many of them 
are “stains,” 80 to speak, upon the surface of the 
planet itself. They conceive of Jupiter as plastic 
and semi-fluid, like mud or molten lava, and 
overlaid by a dense and somewhat cloudy atmos- 
phere. * 

In a large telescope the planet is a splendid 
object. A magnifying power of fifty makes its 
disk apparently as large as that of the moon. With 








higher powers, when the air ts steady, Jupiter is | 


covered with a wealth of detail and a variety of 
shade and tint which are interesting and beautiful 
in the extreme. The interest is enhanced by the 
rapid changes continually occurring as the planet 
swiftly turns beneath the ey 

‘The engraving Is from a drawing—one of a large 
number—made by Professor Keeler at the Lick 
Observatory in 189, with the great thirty-six-inch 
telescope, the most powerful of existing instru- 
ments. The most striking characteristic of the 
planet’s appearance—and an invariable one—is the 
way in which the markings are mostly arranged in 
streaks, or “belts,” running east and west, parallel 
to the planet's equator. 

This is due tn some way to the swift rotation, 








acting upon currents in the planet’s atmosphere, 
or in its semi-lquid mass. 

We can account for such currents only as due to 
powerful heat actions; and since at Jupiter's 
distance the sun’s rays are less than one twenty- 
seventh ug intense as upon the earth, we are 
compelled to conclude that the great planet is itself 
hot,—a “semi-sun” it has been called,—not yet 
cooled, like the carth, to a habitable state. 

It is not determined just how hot it is—probably 
not hot enough to shine; but it fs likely that the 
temperature is far above that of boiling water, and 
ag a consequence the changes upon its visibie 
surface are often great and rapid. 


a long time, and alter slowly. The “great red 
spot—the oval spot which appears in the drawing 
above the equator of the planet—is such a one. It 
seems to have been formed rather suddenly early in 
1878; for when it was first noticed in July of that 
year, by Professor Pritchett, of Glasgow, Missourl, 
it was already as large as it ever has been, and 
since then has only slightly changed its form and 
size. 

On the other hand, its alterations of color and 
| conspicuousness have been remarkable, and have 
| been watched with great interest. In 1879 and 1880 
| it was of a strong brick red, or brown, and stood 
| out as by far the most conspicuous object on the 
planet's disk, while in 1883 it was so pale as to be 
seen only with difficulty. 

In 1888 and 1889 it was somewhat stronger, but 
last season it was again very faint, and could 
hardly be observed by any but powerful telescopes. 
Very likely it will vanish soon. No one knows just 
what the “great red spot” is; but it is pretty 
certainly on the surface of the ball, and at a lower 
level than the clouds which mostly form the belts. 

The small bright spots, several of which appear 
in the figure, are also unexplained, and very 
curious. They make their rotation more rapidly 
than the dark spots near them, and those near the 
planet’s equator make it some five minutes more 
quickly than those in high latitudes. 

We are likely soon to reach greater certainty as 
to the phenomena of Jupiter’s surface by the 
application of photography. At the Lick Observa. 
tory pictures are now obtained on which the 
planet’s disk is nearly an inch in diameter. Thus 
Is secured a permanent record of the state of things 
at the time of the plate’s exposure. 

Thus far, indeed, the photographs fail to show 
all that an observer at the telescope could see; but 
the observer’s picture and description of what 
he sees cannot be trusted so implicitly as the 
photograph. Imagination, optical illusions, and 
imperfect instrumental adjustments have led to 
some strange stories’ of impossible marvels in 
connection with the planet—stories which still hold 
their place fn certain popular books. 

Jupiter is attended by five satellites, or moons, 
four of which were found by Galileo, In 1609, as 
the first-fruits of his newly invented telescope. 
In fact, they are the first heavenly bodies ever 
discovered; for up to that time all the stars and 





from times beyond the memory of man. 

The satellites move around the planet in paths 
that are almost perfect circles, and very nearly In 
the plane of Jupiter’s equator, so that in the 
telescope they are always ranged pretty nearly in 
a straight line passing through the planet's centre. 
Galileo’s four can easily be seen with a good 
opera.giass, and sometimes, under exceptional 
circumstances, one or two of them have even been 
seen by the naked eye. 

There is a common but mistaken belief that they 
can be seen by looking at the planet in a mirror. 
The little points of light then usually visible near 
the image of Jupiter are not the satellites at all, 
but only “secondary reflections” between the two 
aurfaces of the looking-glass. On examining the 
image of a distant lamp in the same way, one will 
see a precisely similar set of satellites. 

The following diagram shows the relative dis. 
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tances of the satellites from Jupiter, the one nearest 
the planet, marked v, being the new one. 

Of Galileo's satellites; 1 is about twenty-five 
hundred miles In diameter, at a distance of about 
two hundred and sixty thousand miles from 
Jupiter’s centre, and makes Its clreuit in forty-two 
and one-half hours. Our own moon has a diameter 
of twenty-one hundred and sixty miles, and 


third days, at a distance of two hundred and thirty- 
nine thousand miles. The swift revolution of 1 is 
due to Jupiter’s enormous mass compared with 
that of the earth. 

Satellite 11 is a little smaller than our moon; III, 
the largest of all, is thirty-five hundred miles in 
diameter; and Iv, revolving at a distance of more 
than one million one hundred thousand mi! ‘es in a 
period of sixteen and one-half days, hag a diameter 
of three thousand miles. 

This satellite, Iv, is of such a dark complexion 
that when, now and then, it passes between us and 
the planet’s disk, it usually appears as a -black 
spot, hardly distinguishable from its own shadow. 

With powerful telescopes irregular markings can 
sometimes be made out upon the surfaces of these 
satellites. Mr. W. Pickering, who has recently 


| Peru, under exceptionally favorable conditions, 
reports certain curious changes in their form and 
appearance. These changes recur periodically, and 
seem to show that the satellites are very far from 
spherical. Also that they whirl around in a very 
| puzzling way, quite incompatible with anything 
like solidity. 

In their motion around the planet the satellites 
are continnally passing behind it, or being eclipsed 
by its shadow, or “transiting” across its disk. It 
would take us too far to explain how, by carefully 
observing these phenomena, it is possible to 
| determine how long light takes in coming to us 
| from the sun, and how far away he is. It can be 
: done; and at present our most accurate determina 
tion of the dimensions of the solar system is based 
on just such observations. 

The most remarkable, unexpected and interesting 












Certain features, however, sometimes persist for | 


planets which were known at all, had been known | 


revolves around the earth in twenty-seven and one. 


been studying them very carefully at Arequipa, | 
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astronomical discovery which has been made for 
many yeirs was the finding of the new satellite of 
Jupiter by Professor Barnard at the Lick Observ- 
atory, on September 9, 1892. 

Some have expressed surprise that it was not 
discovered long ago, and there have been surmises 
that it may be a new formation, or that some 
wandering asteroid may have been captured by 
the planet’s powerful attraction. But to one who 
has seen it there is no mystery in the. case. 

The little stranger ts so small and so close to the 
planet that even if one knows just when and where 
to look for it, and has the benefit of one of the most 
powerful telescopes and a sky 
of perfect clearness, he will 
find it a very dificult object to 
observe —not at all one that 
would be likely to be picked 
up by accident. 

Indeed, hitherto, as far as 
the writer knows, it has been 
seen at half a dozen observa. 
tories only in all the world. 
It cannot be more than about 
a hundred miles in diameter— 
quite too small for any real 
measurement—and its distance 
from the planet’s centre fs only 
one hundred and twelve thou- 
sand five hundred miles, or 
less than sixty-eight thousand 
from ita surface. 

Its period of revolution is 
eleven hours, fifty-seven min. 
utes and twenty-three seconds. 
During more than six hours out 
of every twelve it ls invialble, 
either behind the planet or in front of it, or hidden 
by the glare which surrounds the brillant disk. It 
1s observable only when near its greatest apparent 
distance from Jupiter,—its “ elongation,” —and 
when the air is unusually clear and steady—a 
condition in which the Lick observers have a 
great advantage, as well as in the power of their 
enormous telescope. % 

The discovery has been recelved with great 
enthusiasm, and it secured for the discoverer the 
Lalande medal from the French Academy of 
Sciences. It is a legitimate source of satisfaction 
that we. as Americans, can claim the discovery of 
the smallest satellite of Saturn, the two moons of 
Mars, and this newest member of the order. 





MOLE-CRICKETS AT HOME. 
By Dr. Samuel H. Scudder. 


A Queer Insect, With a Powerful Burrowing Apparatus.— 
The Creature's Domicile. 


Few persons, perhaps few entomologists, in this 
country have seen a living mole-cricket; for, 
besides being a nocturnal insect, it 1s far less 
common than in Europe. There its injuries, at 
least, are known to every farmer. 
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The Mole - Cricket. 


picture can lend grace to its form, with gross, 
distended abdomen and clumsy fore legs. 

But when we examine these fore legs in detail, 
we are much struck by thelr adaptation to the 
purpose of digging. They show a curious develop. 
ment and mutual dependence of the different parts, 
when we trace their relation to the legs of one of 
the crenture’s cousins, the fleld-cricket, or indeed 
to its own hinder legs. 

Thigh and shank, feet and claws all are there, 
but how enlarged and of what different form! The 
thigh, instead of being a slender, cylindrical, 
simple piece, forms a lozenge-shaped, flattened 
plate, deeply grooved beneath to receive the edge 
of the shank. The shank itself has dropped the 
simple linear form it has in 
nearly all insects, and be. 
come wonderfully altered to 
a fan-shaped palm, with four 
long, spiny fingers curving 
slightly outward. 

The lowermost of these 
fingers ts, when the shank 
closes upon the thigh, nearly 
concealed in the groove men. 
tioned. This finger and the 
one next it are part and par. 
cel of the shank itself; but 
the other two, which are the 
longer, and in some tropical 
mole-crickets the only fingers, are movable, being 
jointed at their base. 

These two flattened plates, the shank and thigh, 
stand out from the sides of the body in a nearly 
vertical plane, like great scoops, and have a for- 
ward and backward movement by which the 
creature digs out the earth in front of it and 
shovels tt bi rd, 
| But these long-jointed fingers would appear to 
| be inadequate to stand, unaided, the force required 








of them in burrowing,—that being the great use to 
which the fore legs are put—and so a curious 
further modification 1s required in the feet. 
These have three joints, which spring from the 
very middle of the palm formed by the flattened 
shank. The first two joints become exceedingly 
| short and broad, sabre-shaped, horny plates, 
‘curving across the movable fingers of the shank, 
i and thus distributing the strain to which they must 
be subjected. The third joint is hidden between 
i two of the fingers, but seeks also to bear its share 
| of the strain by means of its claws, a patr of stiff 
needles which project beyond the protecting sabre. 
Plainly, burrowing must be the chief end of life 
iwith an insect provided with such a formidable 
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pair of shovels. In truth, the mole-cricket, except 
when very young, cannot leap at all like other 
crickets. 

Take a mole-cricket in your hands, and you will 
quickly see how powerfully its shovels can be 
moved, as it seeks to escape. An old European 
naturalist estimated the force of the Insect to be 
equal to a weight of three pounds. Place one on 
the ground, and it will astonish you by the eae 
and rapidity with which it will conceal itself. 

The conical head ts plunged into the ground, 
shovels work right and left, the hinder leg» pash, 
and in one minute a heap of loosened earth ir 





Home of the Mole- Cricket. 


all that can be seen. In fact, these crickets live 
beneath the surface of the soll, and seem disturbed 
by nothing but daylight. By night they come out 
occastonally, and even take to wing. Here and 
there some country boy makes his first acquaintance 
with the quaint creature by the evening lamp— 
with its strange fascination for the entire tribe of 
giddy insects. 

The mole-cricket’s natural home is in boggy 
pastures, or by the edge of ponds whose banks are 
y raised above the level of the water when 
atits highest. In such places the whole surface of 
the ground beneath the sod and stones, from the 
water’s edge outward, is often completely honey- 
combed with their burrows. 

These are usually about one-third of an inch In 
diameter, entirely irregular in direction, often 
forking, often terminating abruptly. The passages 
seem to be pierced where the soil 1s most yielding, 
and where an obstacle is met the burrow ceases or 
turns aside. Natural furrows or cracks in the 
earth are taken advantage of. 

The burrows are usually only an inch or two 
below the surface, seldom passing downward to as 
much as six or eight inches, and never exceeding a 
foot. Occastonally they turn abruptly downward, 
but only for a short distance, and apparently for 
no special reason. 

Very often, and especially where the soil is 





“What an uncouth creature!” would be a natural | compact, the burrows He so near the surface that 
exclamation at 


of the monster. No | the earth is ridged above them, forced up, it would 


seem, by the insect pushing 
itself through a narrow pac 
sage—perhaps one it had 
made in earlier life. Except 
in size, these entirely re- 
semble the similar ridges 
above the burrows of moles. 

When, with the drier sea. 
son, the surface earth be. 
comes dry and powdery, 
these ridges made by the 
mole.cricket often fall in 
and expose the burrows. It is therefore casy to 
discover traces of them. Since the burrows rarely 
exceed ‘half an inch in diameter, the full-grown 
insect cannot turn about in them. Hence it has 
learned to run backward as readily as forward. 

But, as if to avold the necessity for too much 
travel—and perhaps because {t wishes to explore 
the outer air with its antenne before it exposes 
its monstrous belly to the possible attacks of any 
Hers-in-wait—it constructs turn-outs in its galleries. 

These turn-outs are little chambers or side 
hollows, usually about large enough for one cricket 
to pass another, seldom larger than a pigeons egg, 
even including the burrow which forms a part of 
the turn-out, and to which it Hes broadside. 

These chambers the female employs as nurseries, 
laying her eggs, little pale globules, in clusters of 
a hundred or more, attaching them loosely to the 
roots of the neighboring plants, or at least using 
these more or less to keep the eggs in place. 

Little is known of the development of the young 
of the American mole-cricket. Of the European 
species, which is nearly twice as large as ours, 
some observers state that the mother remains by 
the eggs until they hatch, a period of two or three 
weeks. The young remain from ten to twenty 
days in the nest, and then gradually disperse. 
With ours, the mother has been seen, when alarmed, 
to tuke its young up in its mouth, as a cat her 
kittens, and carry them to what she regarded a 
place of greater safety. 

Most of the brood grow to be as large as their 
parents by the end of the season, but some, from 
later eggs, are still very small when winter over. 
takes them. They hibernate in the deepest parts of 
their burrows, and range their galleries again with 
the start of vegetation in the spring. 

Within these galleries they find all their nourish. 
ment, and push them farther and farther in search 
of fresh supplies. One would suppose they found 
abundance, for certainly never were crextures seen 
with more distended bodies. Yet I have kept one 
alive for months, and could not induce it to eat 
anything laid upon the surface of the earth in its 
box. It burrowed ceaselessly, but I could not 
discover plants, or insects, or in fact any living 
organism in the earth t it was as plump at the 
end of two months as when put in tts prison. 

Did it cram itself with earth? Unfortunately it 
was lost before its intended dissection. 

A warm discussion once arose in Europe con- 
cerning the food of the mole.crickets of that con- 
tinent. Some said they certainly were not vege- 
tarlans; others that they would not touch animal 
food. But in fact nothing comes amiss to them, 
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and all sorts of fragments have been found in their 
stomachs,—roots, tubers, Insects, earthworms,—in 
short any sufficiently small thing foolhardy enough 
to venture into or unfortunate enough to be near 
their burrows. 

‘This is the secret of the injurtes the mole-cricket 
causes in Europe, where it is by no means confined 
to moist places—though these are its chief and 
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The Cricket's Chirp. 


perhaps natural delight—but frequents the rubbish 
heaps, and thence is carried to all sorts of places. 
It establishes itself even in the driest soils, and 
proves its presence by its attacks upon the tender 
roots of cereals and other cultivated plants, speedily 
causing them to wither. 

In this country, the insect seems entirely confined 
to wet spots; but probably when the whole surface 
is as thoroughly under cultivation as in the older 
countries of Europe, our own species will follow 
the course of its European congener, and spread 
from the refuse heaps to all sorts of solls till it 
Decomes as serious « plague ax its brother of the 
Old World. 

Many places frequented by these insects are 
flooded when the spring floods come, and then our 
bulky friend has to leave his narrow quarters 
precipitately. But now he turns his shovels to 
other use, and paddles himself to new flelds 
with such skill and readiness that one would 
almost think this his customary morning task. 

As with most nocturnal insects of the same 
xveat group, the mole-cricket’s night begins nt 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, or if the 
day be cloudy, even a little earlier. Then the 
male begins his ditty. This recognition of the 
weather and of night is rather remarkable in a 
burrowing Insect, and the more so since tt dues 
not appear to come to the surface to stridulate, 
but remains in its burrow. 

The European mole-cricket is said to chirp 
Doth within its burrow and at its mouth, and it 
may be that ours sometimes seeks the air in 
chanting. But the chirp, as faras I have heard 
it, always has 2 uniformly subdued tone, as If 
produced in some hidden recese. It can be 
heard at a distance of flve rods. 

Its chirp ts a guttural sort of sound like grit 
or grééu, repeated in a trill indefinitely, but 
seldom for more than two or three minutes, and 
often for aless time. It may he represented by 
the musical notation above. in which each 
measure represents a second of time. It is 
pitched ut two octaves above middle C, and the 
notes are usually repeated at the rate of about 
one hundred and thirty or one hundred and 
thirty flve per minute. 

Sometimes, when many are singing, the notes 
issue as rapidly as one hundred and fifty per 
minute. 

Often when the mole-cricket begins to chirp, ft 
wiv single prolonged trill of more slowly 
repeated notes, when the composite’ character of 
the chirp is much more readily detected; and after. 
ward is quiet for a long while. 

When most actively chirping, however, the 
beginning of a strain is less vigorous than its full 
swell. The notes are then repeated at the rate of 
about one hundred and twenty per minute, and it 
speedily gains its regular rapidity. The note 
sounds exceedingly Ike the distant croak of toads 
at spawning season, but is feebler. 
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IN DANGEROUS WATERS. 


Crocodiles in the Maiay Peninsula. — Aa Unexpected 
Attack and a Wild Flight. 


The superintendent had left the lumber camp; 
the sound of axe-strokes and the shriek of the 
gang-saws followed his boat some distance down 
the winding reaches of the Mudang River. The 
threescore. Dyak laborers whom he had just 
inspected were, under the command of Europeans, 
cutting honse. and vessel-timber to be shipped to. 
Singapore. 

Herman Mankstrom, the German superintendent, 
who was in charge of all this work, was now on his 
way back to his quarters for tiffin, and such repose 
as the heat and mosquitoes would permit him. 
Though the light morning breeze had died away 
on the river, there was a chance that it might still 
blow shoreward across the beach upon which his 
bungalow stood at tide. water. 

All sounds of work had been left far behind 
when the boat emerged upon the lagoon where the 
Mudang River widens into a long, sinuous arm of 
the sea. Here the low shores, which are grown 
about with reedy jungle at.the upper end, where 
the water is nearly fresh, change to margins of 
mangrove forests. Here and there, in coves invis- 
ible from the main channel, little Malay fishing 
villages are perched on posts high above the water. 

The scene to-day had the noontime stillness of 
the tropics. The sun poured from a pale, brassy 
sky untempered rays upon the hot earth, upon the 
lukewarm water, and upon dense, vellowish-green 
vegetation. The blackness of tle lugoon was 
gently parted by Mankstrom’s rowboat, foreed 
nolselessly along by Jahor, the Malay boatman, 
who crooned a native rowing song in thne with his 
softly dipping oars. 

The lagoon was without a breath of alr to disturb 
so much as the tip of a palm branch. The humid, 
invisible vapor rising from dank jungle and murky 
water surface served only to make the heat more 
oppressive. 

The buzzards perched in dead tre Long. 
legged adjutant-birds, standing at the water's 
verge, were asleep. Water-snakes floated motion. 
less on the surface, with flattened heads resting 
upon their coils, until, disturbed by the advancing 
boat, they swam, writhing, to left or right. 

‘The lagoon’s inscrutable depths suggested myste- 
rious dangers, but Herman, looking down into their 
blackness, could see only a long, pallid fish which 
flickered, ghostly, upward toward the surface, only 
to disappear again from view. 

But the face of the lagoon indicated danger 
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| unmistakable to whoever might find himself lapped 
in these treacherous waters. Dark objects like 
floating wood-knots, at rest, or slowly moving 
onward before a faint ripple, revealed to the 
expertenced eye the presence of crocodiles, which 
| are nowhere flercer than in the Malaysian rivers. 

A score of these great saurians lay in the sun 
| side by side, sealy and motionless, like fallen 
trunks of the cocoa palm, upon a bank of 
slimy mud against the farther shore. 

The superintendent's boat—once the cap- 
tain’s gig of an English trading schooner 
wrecked on a coral reef—was an old, patched. 
up craft condemned years before as unsafe 
to meet the buffeting of ocean waves. It 
‘ was deemed still tlt for use on inland waters. The 
; young German, as he dangled the tiller ropes, 
| wished himself at his bungalow, round the long 
bend two miles below. 

Loud sounds behind hin caught his ear—grunts 
and equenls, a crashing and splashing. 
| “Halloo, what's that?” he cried, and looked | 
j round. “Wild pigs crossing the river! ’Bout with 
| the boat quick, Jahor! Row for them hard!” Its | 

hand fell upon the fowling-piece that lay by his 
| side. 

Up the river channel a herd of gray, long-nosed, 
bristling animals burst from the jungle, plunged | 
peli-mell {nto the river, and swam toward the 
opposite bank. 

As the boat came around, Herman placed the 
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Balked of ite prey, the crocodile’s long, heavy | persistently on the quarter came slowly, steadily 
head rested an instant upon the quarter, sinking | onward and paused abeam, two oars’ lengths away. 
the stern almost to the water line. Then the scaly | He swam high, with ali his great length shown, hia 
body came into full view, and the gray belly was | head at the surface, his eye fixed with a cold glare 
partly upturned as the reptile backed and swung | upon the panting men. 
free from the end of the boat. Herman caught up the gun and cocked both 

To seize the fowling-plece and empty both barrels | barrels. 
into the creature’s belly behind the shoulder was Slowly, smoothly the crocodile turned in the 
the act of a moment. Then the crocodile, hard hit, | water so as to face the bout. The gun was at 
whirled in the water, and his lashing tail caught the | Herman’s shoulder. With the rush of the great 
stern of the boat a terrific blow, shattering the | saurian, men and boat would go to destruction 
gunwale and part of the side. together. ’ 

He had had enough of the encounter, and did not | Bang! bang! Both barrels spoke sharply. There 
attempt to pursue the boat as Jahor pulled rapidly | was an uprearing, a great swirl, a swash of water 
away. against the boat that made the farther gunwale dip 

Other crocodiles, however, excited by the crossing | beneath the surface and sent 2 fresh flood In at the 
of the wild hogs, followed the wake of the boat as | stern. 
they had pursued the swimming herd. There was| Floundering In agony, blinded by the shot, the 
no time for Herman to shudder over his narrow | crocodile was darting away in zigzag course, sink 
escape, for danger was still upon him. In the| ing, reappearing, leaving behind him a wake of 
boat's stern a gaping hole extended down almost | foam and blood. 
to the water line, and below thta opening the seams | Herman dropped the gun into the lagoon ax he 
were so started that water was pouring into the | again fell to bailing. The weapon could serve no 
boat in a dozen tiny rills. more in this battle for life, and its weight In the 

Herman’s first act was to take his place in the | boat would be one more chance against them in 
bows so as to raise the stern, Then, with the! their struggle to keep afloat till help should come. 
The two men were fighting for seconds of time. 

At last help was in sight. Out of the mouth of a 
long, hidden cove five hundred yards below came a 
fishing proa, manned by eight swarthy oarsmen 
pulling powerfully. A chief, wearing a red cap 

decorated with sparkling gems, was steering 
with a great paddle tied against the sharp 
stern. 

In the prow and all along amidships, were 
men grasping spears, creeses and matehlock 
guns. 

“Yarama, yarama, widdi, iddi yarama!?” rose 
loudly the rowing sung of the Malay boatme 
With a flashing of bright steel, a glow of red 
cups and turbans and checked sarnogs, the 
xlenn of silver bracelets and armlets on tossing 
arms above its sides, their great craft came 
skimming onward to answer the call of a 
tribesman for succor. 

The boat was sinking. At the stern the water 
was flowing through the shattered opening 
above the seams. The bows, under the weight 
of the two men and the gathering poo! within, 
had settled until the gunwale on the lower side 
waa barely above the Iagoon’s surface. 

The reptiles, frightened away for a moment 
by the gunshots, were reappearing. At any 
moment the men might be dragged from the 
boat. 

Over the gunwale came a thin ripple widen 
ing and deepening, with the proa still Ofty 
yards away. The water in the boat was half 
way to their watsts; it seemed that already 
they were struggling in the lagoon. 

“Jahor dropped the oar, drew his creese, and 
stood silently waiting. He would die savagely 
striking before he should be torn to pieces 
under the eyes of his people, arrived too late 
to the rescue. 


drinking gourd, he began to bail the boat. 
Meanwhile Jahor tugged at the oars, shaping the 
course of the boat toward a strip of sandy beach 
that marked the beginning of the mangrove forest 
about two hundred yards away. 





To attempt a 








A dreadtul Pursuer. 


| fowling-plece ready to hand against the thwart, 
‘and set his course back toward the river’s mouth. | 

Before Jahor had rowed a dozen strokes he be- 

thought himself that both barrels of the gun were 

joaded with duck shot. 

He knew he must needs have the muzzle against. 
the animal's very side to make such missiles tell 

| upon a wild pig. 

“Avast rowing, Jahor!” he cried, in disappoint. 
ment. “It’s no use. They'll be across long before 
we can get half-way there. But look at the creco- | 
diles swimming for them!" | 

Upon the face of the lagoon all the floating knots | 
that had lain so inert, and others invisible before, | 
now were moving fast toward the swimming herd, 
their direction indicated in a long, converging line | 
of ripples. The reptiles on the mud bank became 
suddenly alert; each ugly head was lifted atten- 
tively, and as if by a concerted movement, they 
swiftly wheeled or backed into the water to join 
their companions in the silent race for prey. 

Half-way across the river one of the pigs, lagging, 
gave a loud, startled squeal, instantly smothered 
by water ag it was dragged down by an unseen 
assailant. A commotion in the water, and the 
| emergence now and then af a scaly back or tail, or 
‘long upper jaw, showed that several crocodiles 

were disputing for the possession of the victim. 

The pigs, as they swam, kept together as well as | 
they could, making a splashing which seemed 
somewhat to deter the pursuing crocodiles from 
attack. The larger pigs, swlinming in advance, 

| were unmolested, but the weaker ones, falling 
, behind, did not fare so well. 

Before the herd gained the opposite shore, one, 
and again another, luckless straggler was dragged 
shrieking below the surface. The foremost, as | 
they clambered up the bank, were crowded hard ; 
by those in the rear; and with the loss of three of | 

jtheir number, the animals disappeared in the 
jungle, leaving the waters behind them all astir 
with their pursuers. 

| Not until then did Herman, watching intently 
, this exciting scene, notice that Jahor, without; 
| waiting for orders, had turned the boat to its | 
course, and was fast rowing away from the spot. 
, At the same time he became aware that several 
‘crocodiles were swiniming very near the boat. ' 

Wondering a little at thetr unusual boldness, he 

gave the matter no further thought, and picking 

up the tiller ropes, resumed his steering. 

The swinging oars poised motionless an instant | 

in the air, The Malay’s full black eyes suddenly 
| dilated, his face became ashy brown, and its lines | 

set in an expression of horror. 
| “Suhtb! The erocodite!” he shrieked, and dipped 























| the oars in a mighty stroke that made the boat 
+ jump and quiver. 

Herman turned his head to the left toward the 
| sound ofa faint splash. An oar’s length away the 
| dead, black water upheaved as from it emerged @ | 
| pidenus <siauty openiig Witt tite Vast frites aot! 
; about with serrated, pointed teeth and long, canine ; 
| fangs. \ 

Herman, cowering, sprang forward as the boat ; 
- shot thead, and the great jaws and serrated teeth 
| clashed at his side so close that a puff of carrion 

breath from the reptile’s throat came in his face. 


Herman, pale and exhausted, threw aside 

the useless gourd, and with an oar splashed 

the water to keep the crocodiles away as long as 

possible. But hope had left him, and he was 
nerving himself for the worst. 

The old boat held to the surface wonderfully, 
and acemed like its occupants to fight against the 
irresistible force that was sucking it into the depths. 
Settling, settling, its middle level with the surface 
outside, it still floated and upheld them. 

Down upon ft, with driving oar-splash, and a roll 
of foaming water beneath the sharp prow, darted 
the pron. Before its coming the reptiles sank like 
stones from sight. 

Alongside came the wild rush of the Malay craft. 
On its nearer side the oars were shipped with a 
clash; a dozen eager hands reached out. The 
surge of its wave, rolling over the sinking boat, 
sent it to the bottom. 

As the planks sank from their feet into the depths 
Herman and Jahor sprang. With wild cries they 
were caught and drawn to safety aboard the proa, 
while their rescuers’ yells of triumph seared the 
roosting buzzards from their perch in the jungle 
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landing at a nearer point of the shore would be to | 
incur the rixk of running aground in soft, muddy 
shallows. 

Swiftly, relentlessly, the water came in through 
the wide rents in the shattered stern. It flowed 
forward, and gathered in a deepening pool about | 
the feet of Herman, who could make small headway 
against it with his shallow gourd. 

Lower and lower the boat settled into the water. 
Nearer and nearer came on after it the ominous 
ripples of swimming saurians. 

Off on the quarter, a dozen yards away, one long 
strenk of uplifting water marked the wake of a 
crocodile of unusual size, following steadily at the 
exact speed of the craft. Taking a few seconds 
which he could {ll spare from his bailing, Herman 
hastily reloaded his gun with charges of shot as 
heavy as it would bear. Then he laid the weapon 
across the thwarts. 

He heard at the starboard gunwale a rattle and 
splash. The head of the craft pulled sharply round 
to the right, as Jahor fell suddenly backward Into 
the bottom of the boat. An oarlock had been torn 
from its fastening, and had fallen into the lagoon. 

With cat-like quickness the Malay sprang to his 
feet, and using an oar as a paddle, brought the 
boat to its course and kept it under slow headway. 

With the logs of speed, and the gradual lowering 
of the boat, the water came into it faster and faster. 
The fierce swimmers about the craft were becoming 
bolder, and their numbers were Increasing. Master 
and man, working in silence, exchanged glances of 
despair, as they lifted thelr eyes from the fast 
filling boat to sean the stretch of black water that 
spread between them and the shore. 

Out from the dull green mass of the mangrove 











THE RED STAIRCASE. 


The Grim History of a Stairway in the Kremlia of 
Moscow. — An Intrepid Boy Prince. 


On the 27th of May, 1893, the city of Moscow was 
at once solemn and stirring with a great festivity, 
for the late tsar, Alexander III., was celebrating 
with traditional pomp the tenth anniversary of hts 
coronation. He had been autocrat of all the 
Russiag for a longer term; indeed, for more than 











forest came an unexpected sound—the sound of a | twelve rs. But such was the activity of the 
woman’s voice, a woman's laugh. A native girl, in| Nihilists when he succeeded to the throne, and 
mirth or derision, spoke and laughed shrilly, so| such was the horror excited in his soul by the 






loudly that this token of human presence came 
over the water to the men struggling in the tolls of 
death, 

Jahor dropped his paddle. Turning in the direc. 
tion whence the sounds had come, he placed his 
hands tubewtae to his mouth and gave, strong and 
clear, a peculiar cadenced ery like the wild, loud 
note of a bird. It was the call to comrades by 
Malay fishermen in distress. 

There was an instant’s silence, the laugh of the 
woman was hushed. Then back from the man. 
groves came a man’s answering call! 

Again Jahor called, this time with another into- 
nation, a note vehemently reiterated. As the answer 
came back he began to throw water out of the boat 
with the oar. 

From the shore, where no signs of human life 
could be scen, came sounds of quick movement 
faintly heard; calls and answers, sharp volces of 
command, the rattle of oars thrown down. Some- 
where in the forest's recesses ours were moving | 
fast in rowlocks. 

Jahor flung his arme upward and gave once more 
his ery, the embodiment of agonized appeal. | 

Deeper and deeper the boat was settling, despite | 
the desperate efforts of the two to keep down the 
water in her. Closer came the swimming reptiles, 
still kept aloof a little by the sounds of the bailing. 

But the great crocodile that had followed so 


assassination of his good father, that he could not 
make up his mind to be wned In Moscow tll 
more than two years of his reign had gone by. 

On the tenth anniversary of his coronation the 
utmost care had heen taken to clear the city of 
suspicious characters; for the Nihilists, thongh less 
active than formerly, still lurked, and were still to 
be feared. Their evil influence, never very exten. 
alve except among the students and the more 
restless of the educated and severely repressed 
classer, had, no doubt, waned considerably of late 
years, for Tsar Alexander, say what they might of 
him, had tried to be a father to his people. He 
had succeeded tn imbuing them witha sense that he 
shared their dearest prejudices, and that his heart 
was in the right place. 

During the festivities the tsar visited the Cathe. 
dral of the Assumption in the Kremlin, accom. 
panied by the empress, the grand dukes and 
duchegses, and a gorgeous array of great dignitaries 
of church and state. 

This imperial procession to the cathedral left and 
re-entered the palace by the famous historical 
flight of steps commonly called the Red Staircase. 
and sometimes the Stairease Beautiful. Here, in 
accordance with the ancient custom of the tsars, an 
| interesting ceremony was observed. 

At the top of the stairs, during each of his pas. 
sagesstheemperor paused to bow his salutations to. 
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masses of people assembled in the courtyard 
below. Then deafening cheers broke out, cannon | 
thundered, church-bells clanged from hundreds of 
steeples, every manifestation combined to indicate 
that the tsar was popular with the multitude, 
however much his authority might be detested by 
the few. 

The Red Staircase is very ancient and very 
memorable in the history of Russi From the 












Church of the 

Assumption, where 
all the tsars are 
crowned, it led to 
the old Palace of 
the Kremlin as now 
it leads to the new. 
This noble marble 
structure was built 
ou the site of the 


former by the Em- 
peror Nicholas, but 
he left the Beauti- 
ful Staircase undis- 
turbed. 

It was on the Red Staircase that Ivan IV.,' 
surnamed the Terrible, stood when he received 
the celebrated letter from Kurbski, his traitor 
general, who wrote from a safe place of refuge, | 
sending a message of defiance by his servant. | 
‘The haughty tsar is said to have nailed the foot | 
of this messenger to the Red Staircase with his 
famous iron staff while the letter was being read 
to him. 

This was a mild reception from that dreadful 
tyrant. The poor servant probably thought him- 
self lucky to escape with his head on his shoulders. 

This same iron staff in the hand of the angry 
tsar afterward killed his son and heir. Great 
and fierce was the sorrow of Ivan over this horrible 
tragedy; and as he stood on the Red Staircase 
one night, mourning for his son, he saw the! 
comet which, he believed, foretold his own! 
aeatie | 

Another scene on the Red Staircase began with 
the ringing of the bells of the four hundred | 
churches of Moscow. Regiments of soldiers, | 
numbering thousands, followed by a great crowd 
of people dragging cannon, were marching to the 
Kremlin. They had been roused into fury by a 
false report that a brother of Natalia, widow of 
the Tsar Alexis, had seized the crown, and that 
Ivan, the heir of the Russian throne, had been 
murdered. 


Reaching the palace they clamored for ven- | 


geance. Suddenly the tumult was quelled as 
Natalia appeared on the platform of the Red 
Staircase with her two children beside her—Ivan, 
her feeble, imbecile step-son, and Peter, her own 
bright, handsome boy. 

Natalia trembled as she faced the angry crowd, 
who had placed ladders against the rails and 
climbed up to the platform, but the young prince 
Peter—afterward Peter the Great—stood still and 
looked at them without showing a sign of fear. 

Further disturbance might have been avoided if 
Mikhail Dolgorouki, chief of the army, had heen 
wise enough to let well enough alone. But his 
aristocratic temper got the better of his prudence, 
and he began to rail at the rioters, ordering thei 
to go home. 
who, angry at having been deceived, were wishing 
for some one upon whom to vent their spite. 

Some of them, rushing forward, seized Dol- 
gorouki by his long gown and threw him down the 
Red Staircase. There soldiers caught him on 
their spears, and brutally silenced his remon- 
strances forever. 

Excited by the sight of blood, nothing could 
control the mob. They sacked the palace, and 
satisfied their desire for revenge by crimes so 
terrible that one’s blood runs cold at the recital. 

On the sixth of July, 1682, the same young 
boys, Ivan and Peter, appeared on the Red Stair- 


case surrounded by boyars and nobles, but under | 


very different circumstances. Peter looked on 
the crowd with the same calm gaze as when he 
stood holding the trembling hand of his mother 
before a mob insane with rage. 
xreeted him with joy, and the great procession 
which preceded and followed the two brothers 
passed slowly down the Red Staircase on its way 
tu the Cathedral of the Assumption, where, amid 
the pomp, magnificence and ceremonial of the 
Russian Church, Ivan and Peter were crowned 
tsars by the patriarch. 

Nine days later the Red Staircase witnessed 
another scene important in history. A procession 
of priests, carrying the old parchments, mann- 
scripts and books which contained the creed and 
ritnal of the Russian Orthodox Church, pussed 
up the Red Staircase to attend a meeting in the 
banqueting hall of the palace, held to discuss the 
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differences between the “Old Believers’’ and the 
State Church. 

This meeting ended in a riotous dispute. At 
its close the Dissenters, or Old Believers, ran 
excitedly in a crowd down the Red Staircase, 
lifting up their hands with two fingers extended, 
and crying out to the throngs of people who 
surrounded them, ‘This is the way to pray! 
This is the way to pray! Cross yourselves!" 
By extending two fingers instead of three, as their 
opponents were accuatomed to do, they signified 
their abhorrence of a disputed opinion touching 
the nature of the Trinity. 

Some of these men had need to pray for them- 
few days after, when they were 
arrested and condemned to be beheaded. 

The steps of the 
Red Staircase have 
been ascended by 
conqueror and con- 
quered. With what 
feelings of triumph 
did Napoleon stride 
up these steps when 
he took possession 
of Moscow,— with 
what forebodings of 
his destiny when he 
passed over them 
for the last time! 

As a vision of 
the Red Staircase 
comes to memory, 
one seems to see 
@ procession slowly 
passing down from 
step to step. Beau- 
tiful women are 
there, clad in queen- 
ly garments em- 
broidered with gold 
and jewels; kings and emperors follow each 
other; priests and archbishops, nobles and foreign 
envoys are in the train, a brilliant and dis- 
tinguished company. 
of the ancient Russian folk-song, ‘who sailed 
away in the ‘Falcon ship’ to unknown regions 
never to return.” 


selves a 


Eminy Wiityey Reep. 


——_—_~+o+—___ 


THE PRECIPICE. 


Above the unfathomed deep 
Of Death, we move in sleep; 
And who among us knows 
How near the brink he goes? 


JOHN B. TABB. 
a 


EAST AND WEST. 


East and West are indefinite terms. Even within 
the memory of young persons ‘‘the West” in this 
country has been steadily and rapidly moving 
westward. 

The terms were as indefinite thousands of years 


Original. 
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All vanish like the hevoes | 


would be the Ural Mountains rather than the: 
Siberian plains. But the vast, low, arid plains 
and marshes of Siberia must have been a more 
formidable barrier than the Ural Mountains. The 
Ural Mountains are at no point very high. As 
the traveller drives over them, the horses of his 
carriage going at a full gallop, he experiences a 
\ feeling of disappointment in passing a marble 
column marked on one side ‘‘Europe’’ and on the 
other ‘*Asia.”” 

From this barrier the Eastern division extends 
throughout Asia eastward to the Pacific and 
over the Pacific Islands almost to the American 
coast. The Malays belonged to the East ; they were 
| great sailors and carried the Asiatic civilization to 
the Pacific Islands, the institutions of which 
reseinble those of the Malays. But our American 
| continent, by reason of its immense plains, which 
} face, and its rivers which flow into, the Atlantic, 
belongs to the same division with Europe. The 
great barrier we have described thus divided the 
ancient world into two nearly equal halves. 


———_+o+____ 


REMEMBER. 


When comes the sad year to its close, 

And leaves fall fast about thee, think, 
In other gardens Summer glows, 

And others, thirsting, breathe and drink 
The perfume of the rose; 
Bethink thee, even in thy snows! 


And when thy rose iz blossoming, know, 
‘Though thine laugh {n its rosy crown, 
In other gardeus, stripped and brown, 
At other feet, dead leaves fall down: 

Dead roses He beneath the 

Remember, when thine bu 


Original. GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 
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THE RECORD OF A YEAR. 


| The year 1894 has made itself memorable for | 
| many events of large importance. No doubt, as ' 
| We see objects larger in the physical world when 
| We are near them, so recent events appear to us 
in exaggerated proportions. Yet some of the 
occurrences of the past year are certainly great 
enough to affect the world’s history. 

A change of rulers is always an event that may 
make the situation of a nation distinctly better or 
worse. The death of the Russian Emperor, the 
| assassination of President Carnot of France and 

the accession of Monsieur Casimir-Périer, the 
retirement of Mr. Gladstone from leadership in 
British politics, the resignation of Caprivi in| 
Germany, the death of the Sultan of Morocco and | 
President Nufiez of Colombia, and the inaugura- | 
tion of the first popularly elected President of 
Brazil,—these events have affected more or less 
the destinies of a large part of the human race. | 
| Moreover, a great war has been, and at the) 
, time we write is still, waged between two coun- 
| tries—one the most populous in the world, even | 
| exceeding the numbers of the British Empire’ 
; With all its colonies, the other larger than France. 

True, a war between Asiatic powers docs not 

involve the most momentous consequences, but 





Morley, Edmund Yates and George Ticknor 
Curtis. The law has lost Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge and David Dudley Field. Of eminent 
clergymen we mention Archbishop Tache, of 
Canada, David Swing, of Chicago, the Rev. Dr. 
McCosh. And we close the list with three great 
names which do not fall within either of the lists 
already given: Miss Shafer, president of Wellesley 
College, Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale 
College, and George W. Childs, of Philadelphia. 


<o-—__—_ 


‘THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


A characteristic anecdote was lately told of the 
Princess of Wales. The princess, as is well known, 
while she maintains the even, gentle tenor of her 
way, never dictating or interfering with others, 
always tacitly casts her powerful influence on the 
side of the domestic, quiet woman, showing no 
sympathy in dress or actions with her “advanced” 
sister. 

One evening not long ago some of the ladies of 
the court were discussing before the princess the 
fact that some of the fashionable Englishwomen 
now openly smoke cigarettes after dinner. Argu. 
ments for and against the habit were advanced, 
but the princess remained silent. At last one of 
the ladies, addressing her by the title which 
Englishwomen of rank only use to the queen and 
princess, said, “What do you think of it? If there 
be any pleasure or comfortin tobacco, is it fair 
that the men should monopolize it? Do you 
helleve it to be as corrupting to the body and mind 
as Lady Blank says it is?” 

The princess smiled. “I cannot decide on the 
medical or moral bearings of the question,” +he 
said, gently: “but I have noticed that men who 
| use tobacco to excess always speak of themeelves 

as ‘slaves to the habit,’ and declare that it is impos. 
sible to break from it. I do not see why women 
who are trying to emancipate themeelves frum 
customs which they declare are tyrannies, should 
voluntarily put on a yoke which men find intol 
erable.” 

This was anew and shrewd view of the case, to 
which the advocates of cigarettes could find no 
answer. 

Monsieur Velpeau, who wrote admirable letters 
for a French periodical, during the progress of the 
Columbian Exposition, upon the habits and man- 
ners of the Americans, said: 

“I find that tobacco is used by only three classes 
of American women: Fast young girls in the 
cities who wish to imitate the manners of a faster 
set in London; old women in the almshouses whose 
pipes take the place of a stronger stimulant, and 
women of the ‘poor white’ class in the South who 
go about with a stick fubbed in snuff in their 
mouths,” 

Cigarette-smokers among young girls can “see 

| themselves as others see them” in these words. 





--o——_____ 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Stories of children’s sayings are especially inter. 
esting when they show the vivid truth with which 
facts of life appear to an untrained mind for the 
first time. The little child who opened the window 
when it thundered because sife “wanted to hear 


His words roused to fury the mob, , 


The people now | 


ago on the shores of the Mediterranean as they i the present war will surely bring a whole continent 
are to-day in the Mississippi Valley. Asia Minor ‘ more intimately into relations with the rest of the 
was the West of the Assyrians, but it became | world. 

Anatolia, the land of the rising sun, to the| We pass by with the merest mention many 
Byzantines. It was still later the Levant, which | other noteworthy occurrences abroad: the adop- 
also means the land of the rising sun, and is so;tion of a revised constitution, with universal 
| called now. Nevertheless there are in the world | suffrage, in Belgium; the formation of a consti- 
two radically different systems of civilization, | tutional republic in Hawaii; the general elections 
which it is convenient and appropriate to term|in Norway; the revival of the federation move- 
Eastern and Western. Is it not possible to tind | ment in the Australian colonies; the completion 
somewhere on the earth's surface a fixed line| and opening of the great Manchester ship canal; 
which will in @ true sense divide the East from | the terrible tax riots in Sicily; the outrages in 
the West ? Armenia; the bomb-throwing by Anarchists in 

Men of science, among them the eminent | Spain, France and Italy. 

geographer, Monsieur Reclus, say that there is At home, the greatest political events of the year 
such a line. It will, of course, be necessary to go | were the passage of a new tariff act and the over- 
to the world known to the ancients to find it. It| turn at the November elections; the most serions 
must be somewhere on the great Eurasian con- | politico-social event, the extensive disorder that 
tinent, the continent composed of Europe and Asia. | accompanied the Pullman strike. But we should 
Africa, except in its northern shores, was unknown | not forget the moral victories achieved in the 
te the ancients and therefore need not be con- conviction and sentence of a notorious falsifier of 
sidered. elections in New York State, in the exposure of 
| It might be thought that the watershed which 
divides the streams that flow into the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean from those that flow into The year has not been a prosperous one for 
| the Indian and Chinese seas is the linc. This | merchants and for the people generally in any 
! watershed is in Turkey and runs from the Tanrus | part of the world. The crops have been, on the 
| to the Caucasus. But this is not the true line of | whole, above the average, but not sufficiently 





of the Tainmany ring. 


| division, because Media, Persia and other coun- good to put an end to the stagnation in manufac- | 


‘tries cast of it belong by climate, history and tures and trade. The signs, nevertheless, are 
| population, with tHe countries around the Med- ‘more hopeful at the end of the year than they 
iterranean. | were at the beginning. 

The real line of division It; Death has reaped a rich harvest in 1894. 


is farther east. We 


runs from the Gulf of Oman north, or slightly “have already mentioned four of its most conspic- ! 


east of north, to the Arctic Sea. It begins in the | uous victims, but even in the higher walks of 
deserts of southern Baluchistan, follows the vast public life there were many others: Louis Kossuth, 
mountain chains that spread along the Suleiman the veteran Hungarian patriot; the Comte de 
Dagh between India and Afghanistan, then the ! Paris, ‘‘legitimate’’ as well as Orleanist claimant 
high summits of the Hindu Kush, still further | of the crown of France; and in our own country 
north the impassable highlands of the Roof of | Senators Colquitt, Vance and Stockbridge, Gov- 
the World, and dips finally into the great Siberian ;ernor Curtin, General Banks and Robert C. 
depression, which, between the Obi and Yenisei | Winthrop. 
rivers, continues the line of division to the Arctic’ Science mourns the loss of some of its greatest 
Sea. : men, foremost among them Herz and Helmholtz 
This is the real line of demarcation, because it; of Germany. Rossi, the great Roman archxolo- 
forms a barrier that men could not get over. | gist, Brugsch Bey, the Egyptologist, and Doctor 
They therefore had to remain separated by it into | Brown-Séquard were, each in his own field, 
It is still hard to pass this line. thout rivals. Better known than any of these 
Until within a dozen years it has been a difticult Count Ferdinand de Lesseps, the creator of the 





police corruption in the city, and in the overthrow | 


matter for a regiment of British soldiers to cross 
the mountains of the- Hindu Kush. The cross- 
ing must have been impossible to less civilized 
peoples, who had to contend not only with nature 
but with the hostile tribes that inhabit the moun- 
tains. 

It might be thought that the line to the north 


Suez Canal. 

To music and art have been lost Rubinstein, 
the composer, Hans von Biilow, pianist, Madame 
Alboni, once a great singer, Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton and others. 

Literature has suffered by the death of Oliver 


| Wendell Holmes, James Anthony Froude, Henry 


God talk,” recognized a real truth which her father 
who taught electrical science had long ago for. 
gotten. 

| A visitor at Gray Gables Jast summer found 
Ruth Cleveland, the bright little daughter of the 
President, lying flat on her back in the nureery, 
| crying silently and refusing to be comforted. 
| “What is the matter?” asked the guest. 

“Toothache.” 

“But why do you not get up, my child? 
Ne there.” 

“The toothache is too heavy,” sobbed Ruth. 
| can’t carry it about.” 

Job himself in the first ages of the world found 
no better way to describe his mighty grief. 

Another child of four has just had the honor of 
adding a word to the English vocabulary. He is 
the son of a well-known Oxford scholar, and was 
walking in the flelds with his father and an eminent 
philologist, when he spied some tansy growing 
near. He pulled the leaves and ran with them to 
his father, crying: 

“This is the most sméllful flower of all.” 

The philologists looked at each other. ‘Smell. 
ful” they decided to be a much-needed word, simple 
| and expressive. It may find a place in future 
| lexicons. 

Very few children, however, have like these the 
natural keenness of perception and facility for 
| language which enable them to express a feeling 
or a fact with novelty and force. 

The mart” sayings for which children are 
| usually applauded are as a rule imitations of the 
speech of older people, and argue only the parrot 
talentinthe child. The applause serves to stimulate 
vanity, and the child who at elght is praised as a 
prodigy, at eighteen fs not infrequently shunned 
as a bore and pretender. 
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LEARNING BY SIGHT. 


Danton, the celebrated caricaturiat, had a won- 
derful power of modelling from memory. After 
one long look at his subject, he could go to his 
studio and make a bust quite perfect in its resem- 
blance. 

One day a young man came to him, saying that 
hig sister was ill and about to die, and that, although 
the family wished her bust modelled, they dared 
not excite her by mentioning it. Would he under- 
take to reproduce her features after seeing her 
once? Danton agreed, and next day the brother 
informed his sister that he intended to present her 
with some jewels, and that a young man would 
bring some specimens for her approval. 

Danton brought in the jewels, and, going home, 
modelled a bust of striking resemblance. Next 
year an old gentleman, the father of the young 
woman, came to order a bust of the brother, who 
also had died. This, too, was a marvellous success. 

The result of such planning, however, was net 
always as satisfactory to his patrons as in thesee 
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cases. A gentleman who could not persuade his 
wife to sit asked Danton to enter a certain omnibus 
one day, and fix in his memory the features of the 
lady opposite him. : 

He did so, modelled a beautiful bust, and sent it 
home. It proved, however, to be, not the mistress, 
but the maid, who had also taken the trip in the; 


omnibus. 
o-____ 


INFLUENCE OF GOOD CLOTHES. 


Perhaps only a woman knows the pleasure 
afforded by the consciousness of being well 
dressed; but most public men are aware of the 
magnetic effect of a tailor-made sult. 

Fernando Wood, who represented the lower 
wards of New York in Congress, always addressed 
his ragged, coatless, dirty constituents arrayed in 
@ swallow-tailed coat, white tle and kid gloves. 
The “unwashed” appreciated the compliment, and 
cheered the louder for ‘Fernandy Wud.” 

Daniel Webster, knowing that the eloquence even 
of Demosthenes was aided by the folds of his toga, 
always wore his best clothes when he appeared on 
the public platform or addressed the Senate. 
Once, on betng asked why he wore such an elab- 
orate dress when making a speech, he reproachfully 
turned upon the questioner and asked if he should 
not present his best thoughts, his best manner, his 
beat garb when he addressed his fellow-men? 

But, in truth, Webster’s garb was simply that of 
the English Whigs in the days of Charles Fox— 
blue swallow-tailed coat with gilt buttons, buff vest, 
brown trousers and white cravat. 

Mr. Noah Brooks, who tells this anecdote in the 
November Century, says that Charles Sumner once 
cited it as an answer to unfriendly critics who 
complained that he was tog fastidious and dogmatic 
when addressing the Sehate on matters of mere 
routine. 

“Mr. Sumner,” says Mr. Brooks, “affected a 
picturesque style of dress, wearing colors brighter 
than those which predominated in the senatorial 
togas of the period. His favorite costume was a 
brown coat and light walstcoat, lavender-colored 
or checked trousers, and shoes with English galters. 
His appearance in his seat in the Senate Chamber 
was studiously dignified. He once told me that he 
never allowed himself, even in the privacy of Ins | 
own chamber, to fall into a position which he ; 
would not take in his chair in the Senate. ‘Habit | 


1s everything,’ he sald.” ' 


—____+e-+—— - 


BEER AND MONEY IN POLITICS. 


In 1882 Mr. Gladstone wrote a letter to a friend 
who had sent him congratulations on the comple- 
tion of a half century since he was firet elected to | 
Parliament. In the letter, which has just been | 
published for the first time, Mr. Gladstone recalls | 
some of the incidents of his first election canvass. 

There seems to have been a very little effort to 
convince the minds of the electors, and a great | 
effort to influence them through their stomachs. 
Innumerable glasses of beer and wine played an | 
important part in giving the great statesman of 
to-day his frat start in public life. 

No man has done more than he to put a stop 
to the wholesale bribery and corruption which 
were once “the most prominent features of an 
English eiection. To-day, if the giving of a single | 
glass of beer to a voter is traced to the authorized 
agent of a candidate, that candidate not only is 
compelled to suffer the loss of his seat in Parlia- 
ment, but he cannot again be a candidate within a 
certain term of years. 

Electoral corruption is one of the greatest evils 
that can exist ina free government. A monarchy 
which stands because the people will that it shall 
stand, is a better government than a republic in 
which the power of one party or the other to 
purchase votes determines which of the two shall 


———__++-- 


LITTLE MEN. 


“There was a little man, and he had a little soul,” 
sings the poct Moore. Nevertheless, “little” is not 
synonymous with littleness. Great deeds have 
been done by little men, and not a few of earth’s 
heroes have exclaimed with Doctor Watts—he 
himself was only a little over five feet in height: 


I must be measured by my soul; 
‘The mind’s the standard of the man. 


But human nature {s not judicial; it is blased by 
the eye. Perhaps there never was a little man 
who, no matter what greatness he had achieved, 
did not wish that he had been tall and stalwart. 

Napoleon was often irritated by the fact that he 
was “the little corporal.” He could be guilty of 
Uittleness; but that did not annoy him, for his 
moral sense was weak. 

A former president of the Court of Sessions, the 
first law-oflice in Scotland, at the age of eighty 
confessed to a friend that the bane of his life had | 
been the fact that he was of small stature. “But, | 
thank God,” sald he, “I have got over it! A proof} 
of thia is that 1 can tell you of my unceasing regret , 
at being a little man!” The president was four | 
times married, and each of his wives was six feet 
high. 
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MISJUDGIN 


“You can’t always tell.” Miss Cobbe, the English 
author, has a lively remembrance of the 
y of them officers of the cavalr 
with whom she danced at Dublin balls, 

They seemed to 
and their dull silline 
made it wearisome to converse with them 

Her dentist told her that half the officers in the 
Dublin garri 
teeth looked after be 





inanit 
of the men, me 





when she 


was a very young woman 








empty-hea coxcombs, 





1 had come t 
re the 

and had behaved abominably in h 
and moaning, and kieking his 
the Crimean War these 





m to have their 





went to the Crimea 
chair, groaning 
But through 


ght 


hing 
moaning coxcombs fot 
of the 
with the “Six Hundred” at Balaklava 

Eliot Warbu , the author of “The Cre 
and the Cross,” was often 
Miss Cobbe’s father. He 


and other members of her famil 


like heroes, and some most charged 





ane 





cent 





a guest at the house of 
ned that she 





was so re 





considered him 


effeminate. But, confessing how sadly she mis- 
judged the pale, puny man, she writes: 

“How grand, even sublime, was he in his death. 
On the burning Amazon in mid-Atlantic he refused 
to take a place in the crowded boats, and was last 
seen standing alone beside the faithful captain at 
the helm as the doomed vessel was wrapped in 
Names.” 





The New Year. 


The Companion enters upon.a new volume 
with the next number, A leading feature of 
our fine New Year's issue will be the first 
chapter of 


«An Off Wheat-Year,’’ 


a most attractive serial story of Life in the 
grain country of Minnesota, by Theodora R. 
Jenness. 





FOR THOSE WHO LIKE FIGURES. 


In Monsieur Binet’s recent treatise, “The Pay- 
chology of Great Calculators,” much space is 
devoted to the performances of Monsieur Inaudi, 
& young Piedmontese, some mention of whom has 
already been made in The Companion. Readers of 
an arithmetical turn will be interested to see some 
of the problems which are performed by this latest 
of calculating prodigies. They are comparatively 
easy. So, at all events, says Monsieur Binet. 
Monsieur Inaudi {fs in this respect inferior to some 
of his predecessors. For instance, he cannot resolve 
a number into its prime factors, as Zerah Colburn 
is sald to have been able to do. 

Here are a few specimens of Monsieur Inaudi's 
work. 
done mentally. 

1, Find a number the 
root of which differ b 
minute and 57 seconds: 729. 

2. Find two numbers of which the sum is 1,254 
and the product 353,925. Answer: 825 and 429. 

3. Find three numbers the sum of which is 43, 
and the sum of their cubes 17,299. Answer: 25, 11, 


juare root and the cube 
8. Answer, given in 1 


4. Resolve 18,411 Into four squares. Answer, given 
in three minutes: 
115, the square of which {x 13,225 
13, the square of whichis 168 





4, the square of which is 16 
1, the square of whichis 1 
13,411 


To show how Monsieur Inaudi proceeds—by a 
rocess of “groping’—Monsieur Binet cites the 
following problem and solution: 

Find a number of four figures answering to these 
conditions: The sum of the figures ig 25; the sum 


of the figures of the hundreds and the thousands fs | 


equal to the figure of tens; the sum of the figures 
of the tens and the thousands {fs equal to the figure 
of the units; and if the order of the figures is 
reversed, the number {s increased by 8,082. 

Answer: “Stnce the number is increased by 8,082 
when reversed, it follows that the figure of thou. 
sands must be 1, and the figure of units 9. _I there. 
fore subtract 9, the figure of units, from 25; there 
remains 16 for the sum of the other three figures. 
The figure of thousands and that of hundreds equal 
that of tens, the tlyure of tens, therefore, must be 
half of 16, that is to say, 8. Three of the figures 
being known, it 1s enough to subtract their sum from 
25 to have the figure of hundreds, 7, and to know 
that the number required is 1,789.” 





SENSITIVE ROYALTY. 
One of the most remarkable cases of “putting on 


a cap If it fits” is afforded by the history of aj % 
{certain picture, painted during the last years of | * 


the second French Empire, by the artist Schenck, 
which has lately been bought by an American 
gentleman for a considerable sum. 


This picture was shown at the Salon, the annual 
exhibition of the French painters. It represented 
simply alot of donkeys deliberating gravely around. 
a table covered with a green cloth. It was a very 
clever and amusing picture, and took the public 

‘ancy. 

The Princess Mathilde, sister-in-law of the 
emperor, was pleased with it, and had made 
arrangements to buy it, when it was noised about 
that the painting was intended to satirize the priv 
council of the emperor. This stopped the sale of ft 
at once, either to the princess or to any other of 
the rich people of the time who were in sympathy 
with the court. 

After this the picture went from pillar to post, 
and finally brought up at a sale exhibition in 
Munich. Here it was seen by the Empress of 
Austria, who was so much pleased with it that she 
began negotiations for its purchase. 

At this stage of the proceedings, however, it was 
whispered to the empress that the canvas repre- 
sented the royal council of Bavaria! 

“In that case,” said the empress, “I shall not buy 
it; I do not want any political pictures.” 

Jt is not known how many more royal councils 
the painting of the donkeys was taken to represent; 
butafter more than twenty-five years of vicissitudes 
it has come to America under the name of “Napo- 
leon III.’s Privy Council.” And here, of course, It 
can never be taken for a satire of any American 
deliberative body! 


TERRIBLE RECORD. 


A French journal relates an incident in which a 
haughty functionary received what in the vernac- 
ular of rustic America would be called a “neat 
come-uppance.” This haughty person was a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, and much 
given to long speeches. 


One day he found another deputy conversing In 
the lobby with a man whose face seemed familar 
put whom he could not remember, He 
d the man must be an intruding journalist. 

‘Pardon me,” he said to the other man, “but 
whom have we here?" 

“Allow me to introduce to 
deput ‘the man 
hood. 1 stupiditie 








answered the 
en more false 
er man living.” 

gre: “Then my 
that he is a journalist?” 
the oficial stenographer of the 
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“30 years in my family,” Cutler's Vegetable 
Pulmonary Balsam.—Dea. Asa Wilbor. 50c. and I. (Adr. 





ATTENTION, Blacksmiths and Horsemen! 

For £1.10 we send, post paid, beautiful nickeled 
handle Farrier’s Paring . with three widths of 
blades of finest steel, easily adjusted. Handle once set 
to your hand lasts forever. Clubs of six or more, #1.00 
each, H. G. LIPSCOMB & Co., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


uv rean KORADINE? 


OM enna a fe id and J the thi 
elighttal story for old and young. Just the thing 
to read aloud. It fits all ages and helps eve: body. 
Mrs. Prof. Kellogg says: “It Is fine, it 1s Instructive, it 
is forcefu he times are ripe for it.” Woman's Votce: 
“It is written in vivacious style that has all the charm 
ofa fairy tale.” Prepaid, $1.25. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 94 Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


KODAK $6.00 


to $100.00. 

The lightest and most practical cameras for 
hand or tripod use. An illustrated manual, free 
with every Kodak, tells how to develop and print 
the pictures. 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
Send for Rochester, 
Scetatopue.§ Ly. 





Don’t neglect your children’s 
teeth. Care for them constantly. 
The best dentrifice is 


Rusifoam 


ForTue TEETH 











Br & 4g itispeerlessforchil 
\ dren. Its delicious 
4 i)! i flavor wins them. 
i v It keeps the teeth 
white and strengthens the gums. 
2gcents, All Druggists. 


Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





Is the authority on wo- 
man’s fashions. It tells 
ladies howto get fit,stvle, 
and chic in their gowns, 
hats,and wraps. It also 
gives them belpful 
hints on every 





< topic of woman- 

Ly interest. No 
American lady can af- 
Jord to do without it. 


10 cls. a copy; $4a year 


STUDY. Boeke seping, Penman. 
= ship, Business Forms, 
' Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc., thoroughly 


taught by MAIL at etudent’s HOME. Low rates. 
; Catalogue sent Free. Trial lesson 10 cts. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 1 Col Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


1894. 


The present year marks an epoch in 
| Piano Manufacture, because of the great 
improvements made in the 


Cre as 


For over seventy years these instru- 
ments have been recognized as the 
standard of excellence in tone, action 
jand workmanship. ‘This year’s produc- 
|tion has received more favorable com- 
|ment from the leading musical critics 
and connoisseurs of the world than that 
of any year in our history. These im- 
provements are very noticeable and a 
| personal examination will convince any 
one that this endorsement of our '94 
product is well merited. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


Hinds’ —, Almond 
Honey ~ Cream. 


Unsurpassed as 2 Toilet Requisite. 








Chapped Hands, 
Best Face and Lips, 
for Rough, Hard, 

Irritated Skin. 


Superb just after Shaving. 


( Pimples, 
Best Chafing, Itching, 
for Scaly Eruptions, 


Eczema, etc. 

Hopson, N. H., Feb. 24, 1890. 
Mr.A. 8. HINDS, 

Dear Sir: T'think it my duty 
to write you In regard to your won- 
derful HONEY AND ALMOND 
CREAM. When I commenced using tt, 
crack open, and were so bad that f 









my hands would 
'. could not close 
them without making them bleed, and m 
rough and chapping. I have had one bottle, and my 


face was 


hands and face are entirely cured, and I think it my 
duty to praise this wonderful remedy. 


Recommended by Ladies Everywhere. 
A Sample Bottle Free, 


with a book descriptive and testimonials matled free 
to any addre: 


Price 50 Cents at Druggists. 
Sent post-paid, 60 cts. per Bottle. 


A Trial Size Bottle sest post-paid tor 30 cts. 
A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, Me. 











Coughs and Colds 


begin their Crusade against Health with the sudden changes of weather in the Fall. 


Their constant attacks undermine even the strongest systems. 


monia and Consumption are ready to do 


By Spring, Pneu- 
their worst. 


Almost every person needs more nourishment during cold weather than ordinary 


food supplies. To cure a Cough or Cold 


with a specific which merely relieves the 


‘local affection is doing nothing to prevent more Coughs and Colds, Sore Throat and 
| other Throat and Lung Complaints, whenever the system is exposed to their attacks. 


cott’s Emulsion 


surpasses all other remedies for Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs 
and Consumption, for the simple reason that it not only cures but it also fortifies the 





system against the causes of these compla: 





ints. Scott’s Emulsion creates solid flesh, 


‘enriches the blood, stimulates the appetite, and gives strength that is /asting. 


Babies and Children 


find more real nourishment 
of food. It gives them flesh, 


overcomes the incessant wa! 


ttle wi 





you what the medical 





a secr pound and con 





de-Mark. 





Send for 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New-York City 


ins no harmfu 


in Scott’s Emulsion than in any other form 
restores a healthy color to their cheeks and 
s diseases. 
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world has endc TWENTY YEARS. 





worthless drug 


FREE. 


ym phlet 
Pamphlet. 


. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. 





Miss MARY C. DuRsx>_—_——__ 
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AN OBITUARY. 


Dead Year, upon whose bier I lean! 

Dead Year, whose sheeted features lie 
Half-forinless in the falling snow! 

You brought such joys, such sorrows keen, 
Such mingled pain and ecstac 
T cannot lightly let you 

But pause awhile to shed a tear 
That you should He so low, old Year. 


How blithe were when first we met! 
A flying chorus round you sung, 

The snowdrops peeped to see you pass, 
And where your hasty foot you set 

Deep violets and field daisies hung = * 
Thelr trembling blossoms on the grass; 
And hope, with swiftly-moving wing, 
You brought to make eternal spring. 


A grass-green kirtle next you wore, 
And gathered wild-flowers in the wood, 
Sweet odors all around you stole 

Forth from the chalice that you bore. 
Knee-deep in tangled brakes you stood: 
‘The red sun cast an aureole 

About your golden head, old Year, 

And that glad vision brought me cheer. 


Then with a sheaf of ripened grain 
Laid close against your heaving breast, 
And crowned with purple grapes, you came, 
IT marked the brown and stubby pla 
Limarked the forest's waving crest, 

With tufts and branches all aflame. 
With every feature grown more dear, 
1 loved you daily mare, old Year. 


At last the solemn winter laid 

Its diamond crown upon your brow; 

‘The icicles hung on the eaves; 

And deep within the beechen glade 

The bare trees in the blast did bow 

‘Their heads all shorn of crisp, brown leaves. 
You taught me how old ago night be 

Made grand by simple majesty. 


Now Farbed and silent for the tomb, 
You Ife before me still and white, 

With burning tears J say, “Good bye,” 
And take from out the darkened room 
The happy hopes that once were bright, 
In guise of tender memory. 

What most was precious cannot die, 
Qld Year, although so low you lie! 


Original. CuRTIS MAY. 
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A WATCH IN THE NIGHT. 


In the long dim night, if you cannot sleep, 
Don’t fall to counting the dreamland sheep. 
They follow their leader fast and f: 
Over the hedge ina dizzy train, 
But they have no power to drive away 
The haunting ghosts of the weary day. 


Cease, if you can, from adding lines, 

Of curtseying Bgures, sevens, nines, 

Sixes, elevens, till by and by, 

Like a cloud of notes in a summer sky. 

You could brush them away, but back they'd creep, 
And never, never would bring you sleep. 


And, whoever may bid you, do not fete 

The Verses you learned in your childhood’s day, 
Over wud over, until full fain, 

You wish you were merely a child again, 

With a head that at touch of the pillow knew 
The tender dropping of sluinber’s dew. 


But, dear, just think of the forest pool 
here the ferns stand close on the edges cool, 

whispering willows bend and lave, 

p is heard of the rippling wave. 

Trew tie wind in the pine-tree tops, 

To the syllabled murmur in grove aud copse, 

Shutting your eyes, drift out to sea, 

Where the stars look down and the sails float free, 

And the waters will croon you a drowsy tune. 

And the iulling of slumber will reach you s 


Or, think, if you will, of the sweet green grass, 
Acres and xcres where no feet puss, 
Of daisies and clover, that over and’ 
The zephyrs kiss, with the heart of a lover, 

Of dunes that are billowy ‘neath the sun, 

Where the skylark stoops when his song ts done. 


Or ever you know it, unaware, 

The angel of sleep will find you there, 

Will sift his popples above your head, 

And rock you as if in.a cradle bed; 

And, h «l hiding, will bury you deep 
1, beautiful cave of sleep, 

And you'll never wake till the new day's da 

When the watch of the dark, dull night is gon 


Original. MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 
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JENNY LIND. 


The great Swedish cantatrice, Jenny Lind, is 
affectionately remembered by many families in 
this country for her gentle devotion to her own 
people and her humble religious spirit as much 
as for her marvellous songs. 

There still stands in Philadelphia an ancient 
church which was founded in the reign of 
Gustavus as a mission for the Swedish emigrants 
then dwelling in the Western wilderness. Queen 
Christina, in all her mad vagaries, tiever forgot | 
to send aid to this little church. A pair of carved | 
cherubs, which were her gift, still guard the | 
orgau loft. The church, oddly enough, remained 
a mission station, supported by the Swedish 
governinent until the early years of the present 
century. 

When Jenny Lind visited Philadelphia, in 18! 
the enormous prices charged for tickets to her | 
concerts excluded most music-lovers of limited | 
means. Her wonderful gift was a delight largely 
for the rich. 1 

She had heard, however, of the little mission ! 
church, and on Sunday morning a plainly dressed 
woman entered and knelt among the poor wor- 
shippers, listening devoutly to prayers and ser- 
mon. It was only when she joined in the hymn 
that they knew they had entertained unawares, if 
not an angel, the woman of all the world who 
had the voice of one. | 

When service was over, she lingered in the 
churchyard to shake hands with her country- 
people and talk to them in their own tongue. 

Her friend, Lady Taylor of Bournemouth, tells 
the following touching story of this noble song- 


stress: She dec 











ared her intention of retiring from 
that the 
red 
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THE YOUTH’S 


gravely, ‘makes me care little for this,"* touching 
“and nothing for that,"’ looking at the 
is time to give it up. 

Not many women or men when the ‘‘hand”’ or : 
“foot offends,"” as the Master expresses it, are | 
strong enough to cut it off that they may not be 
hindered in earnest preparation for the ‘life that 
is to come.” 


—— oe 











AN OLD-TIME LADY. 


“A gentleman of the old school,” “a lady of the | 
anclent régime,” are phrases which suggest to us | 
in this age of “booming” business, clipped cour. 
tesies, and general hurry, a degree of leisure! 
dignity and tranquil elegance agreeable to con- 
sider. Nevertheless, when we meet the few such 
ladies and gentlemen whose lengthened Hyves have | 
overlapped from their time to ours, we sometimes 
find them, charming perhaps, but so far removed | 
from the spirit of modern days and ways that 
conversation with them is not always easy. They 
disapprove too many things that we admire, and 
are too old to be disputed with. But there are 
exceptions to this rule, and a rarely beautiful 
example of the old-time lady,—and a court lady 
at that,—who yet finds herself In harmony with all 
that fs excellent and progressive to-day, is described 
in a recent article un the present salons of Paris 
by Th. Bentzon. 


This old-time lady is the Comtesse de Beaulain- 
court, who was the daughter of the Marquis de 
Castellane, and in her youth knew all the most 
distinguished men and women of her day in 
France. 

Her first great dinner, when she was a brilliant 
bride of seventeen, was given in her honor by 
Talleyrand. She was 3 prominent figure during 
the last days of the old monarchy; then again, 
during the Second Empire, her personal fotimacy 
with the Empress Eugénie enabled her to under. 
stand both the brief outward glories and the inner 
weakness of that glittering episode. 

Now in her old age she is the friend and confidant 
of modern authors and statesmen, who love to talk 
with her of either past or present, to evoke the 
memories of old personages of the court, or of the 
pest Alfred de Musset, her carly friend, or to hear 

er speak upon the politics or Hterature of the 
hour. Witty, wise and gracious, she is such a 
talker as those who made the fame of French 
salong a century ago. 

But Madame de Beaulaincourt possesses one 
accomplishment which has made her name known 
outside of France. Upon the wall of her parlor 
hangs a diploma from one of the great universal 
exhibitions awarded her for her work; and work 
of the same kind—the work of her own hands— 
attracted much attention in the Woman's Building 
at the World’s Fair. 

The old countess ts a noted maker of artificial 
flowers! Not flowers of wax or tissue, nor such us 
are known to us under any form of mere fancy 
work, but the flowers of the milliner’s trade, and 
others even finer—the exquisitely close reproduc- 
tions of nature for which Paris is renowned. 

Often, when preparing for a charitable sale, has 
she called in young working girls to help her, and 
has taught them such a retinement, improvement 
and ingenious extension of possibilities in their 
trade that she might almost be said to have given 
them a new profession. Certainly she has enabled 
them to command better prices. 

Moreover, the fine lady works hard at her profes- 
sion, choosing {ndustry as a pleasure. Every 
afternoon she sits at a large deal table, with the 
materials for her work on one side and heaps of 
natural flowers on the other—dyeing, twisting, 
curling, folding, pinching, coaxing, | magically 
combining the delicate petals of a rose or apple 
blossom until it is a ttle marvel of art; and all the 
while talking with her friends, not in the least 
distracted in her mind by the task her fingers ply 


























so busily. Indeed, she talks best when she is 
working. 
A pretty proof of her skill is that when the well- 





known author, Mérimée, was staying in Cannes 
one winter, he often sent to her in the morning 
a basket of the brilliant anemones of southern 
Europe. She would return It filled with copies 
from her hand, so perfect that unless the casual 
visitor went up and touched them, he was sure to 
think them rea Y. 

Still loved, honored and admired, surrounded by 
friends and flowers, this is surely a pleasant picture 
of the last years of a beauty and a great lady, 
unspviled by flattery and unsoured by time. 


oe 


SEVEN DAYS ADRIFT. 


So vast ts the number of vessels of all sorts 
constantly plying between American ports and 
those of northern Europe, by the “ocean track” | 
which, on the chart, defines itself quite clearly | 
along a line drawn from the neighborhood of 
George's Bank to the mouth of the English Channel, | 
that we are accustomed to think of this track ns a 
constantly travelled road, where ships are always 
coming and going. But how great a solitude even 
this “ocean path” may be ts fully discoverable only 
to one who will sit down there in a small boat, and 
wait for a ship to come along. 

That is precisely what two unf 
from St. Jean de Miquelon r nly d to do, 
Their names were Ange Allain and Marte Boleil, 
and they were of the crew of the fishing schooner 
When out in a small boat on the 2th of 
last August, off the Grand Banks, tending the ; 
seines, they were separated from the schooner by | 
a thick fog, and were unable to find their way back 
to her. 

In this predicament they rowed as nearly as they 
could into what they knew to be the track of the 


fishermen 






unat 





























transatlantic steamers, in the hope of being picked | 

Here they floated for three days without secing 

y craft; but at nightfall on the 31 

British steamer, with red anc 
ard 

Allain a 





they | 














COMPANION 


They made what signs of distress they could, but 
attracted no attention. ‘The steamer passed out of 
sight. 

Two more steamers they saw that day; but neither 
st »pped to pick them up. ‘They were now in terrible 
suffering; but on the morning of the 4th they were 
still straining their eves fora sail. One they saw— 
a barque; but it passed by them, ag all the others 
had done. 

Allain and Boleil were now in utter despair. 
They believed that their last hour had come. Th 
hot sun beat down upon their weakened and tortured 
frames. Botetl, unable longer to endure thirst, 
began to drink the salt water, and Allain was tou 
weak to prevent him. The natural result followed: 
Boleil was soon in a state of delirium. 

He sang and danced like an man, and was 
ubout to throw himself into the sea. Allain nerved 
himself up, and by a great effort succeeded in 
preventing his companion from drowning himeelt. 

At last Boleil sank insensible to the bottom of the 
boat. Allain himself began to loxe consclousness 3 
arned to drink the salt water, and does not 
know how he made himself tet it alone. By and 
by he lost consciousness altogether. 

When he awoke he was on board the steamer 
Germond, which on the 5th of September picked 
up the drifting fishermen, after they had heen 
drifting seven whole days without food or drink. 
Poth were revived, ani taken by the Germond to 

jaltfax. 
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DECEMBER 27, 1854, 


set fire to your house.’ Another said, ‘We shail 
not sleep cuntentedly while we knuw you hav. 
such a fire going all night!" ”” 

But Mr. oks survived what he calls his ‘fier - 
trials,” and the “red-hot stones” soon bunu { 
themselves Into popularity. 





——___+0+ 


“THERE IE Is!” 


Sir Hope Grant was one of those =ensible and 
fortunate men who “know how to take a joke,” a- 
the common saying ts. While commander-in-chiet 
at Madras he made a pleasure expedition into thr 
country, accompanied by his staff, some member- 
of which, like the general himself, were ardent 






sportsinen. With them were Doctor Mackenzir 
and his wife. Mrs. Mackenzie was a charming 
Irish lady, very pretty and very vivacious, ani 


General Grant, as he says, “used to delight in 
chaffing her.’ Meanwhile the talk of the younger 
ofticers ran largely upon the shooting of tiger-. 
and other such exploits. 

One morning, says Sir Hope, we were having a 
breakfast picnic, and the ladies were getting the 
meal ready, wh ‘as heard from the Jungle. 
“Bagh! bagi “Tiger! tiger!” Breakfast 
was forgotten, and we shouted eagerly for our 











“TILL THE SEA GIVES UP ITS DEAD.” St! 


The boats sailed into the eye of the sun, 
Into the eye of the sun they sailed; 

The woinen sat by the door and spun.— 
Spun till the daylight failed. 

‘There was blue-eyed Otto, betrothed to Kate, 
But Jack was betrothed to me, 

And I thought of Jack, and xhe of his mate, 
That night by the brooding sea. 


‘0 the sea takes all,” the old crone said, 
nt low to the driftwood fire,— 
The young, the old and the newly wed. 
The son, and the gallant sire. 

Some come ashore when the tide is neap, 
But the waves be deep,” she said, 

“And them ye weep will wake from sleep 
When the sea gives up its dead.” 


The boats sailed into the eye of the sun, 
Into the eye of the sun they sailed : 

We heard the throb of the signal gun, 
But never the hulks were hajled 

‘here was blue-eyed Otto, betrothed to Kate, 

And Jack, who was pledged to me, 

Came back, each fast in the arms of his mate, 
Cast up by the thundering sea. 


“O the sea takes all,” the old crone said, 
Crouched over the dying fire,— 

“The young, the old and the newly wed, 
The son and the gallant sire: 

Some come ashore when the tide is neap, 
But He rules the deep,” she said, 

Aud them ye weep hecure will sleep, 
Till the sea gives up its dead.” 


Original. FRANCIA ZURI STONE. 
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AWKWARD WITH THE RAZOR. 


Constant, Napoleon’s valet, in his ‘*Mémoires” 
tells how he persuaded the emperor to learn, under 
his instruction, to shave himself; and several 
times, in the course of his book, he recurs to the 
extreme awkwardness of his imperial pupil. His 
first attempts were at once ludicrous and alarming. 
In spite of his servant's careful instructions, he 
did not know how to hold the razor. He seized it 
“in his fist” and applied the blade perpendicularly. 
The natural result followed. At the first etroke he 
cut himself. 


“There, you fool.” he cried out, as he withdrew 
his hand, what you have made medo! Ihave 
cut myself. 

The valet accepted the rebuke, ag valets must, 
and taking the razor, finished the work. 

The next day the same scene was re-enacted, but 
with rather less bloodshed. From that time the 
emperor improved; but he could never learn to 
use the upward stroke, and that, added to his 
sudden, impatient movements, kept the yalet in a 
condition of something like terror every thine he 
saw the razor in his mas- 
ter’s hand. 

At first the emperor, 
like ordinary mortals, 
shaved before a mirror 
attached to the window 
butin his haste and awk. 
wardness he spattered 
the mirror, the window- 
panes, the ‘curtains, and 
everything near him— 
including his own gar. 
ments—with lather, and 
finally it was agreed in 
solemn conclave that 
Roustan, one of the ser- 
yants, should hold the glass. 














When the emperor 
had shaved one side of his face, he turned the other 
side to the light, Roustan stepped round him, and 
the mighty undertaking was at last accomplished. 
Sometimes, Constant says, the emperor would 


shave one side of his face and forget to shave the 
other. His servants set him right, of course. 
Great men cannot be expected to Ox thetr minds 
upon trifles. 
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ANTHRACITE WAS A NEW THING. 


In 1825 Rev. Charles Brooks was pastor of a 
church in Mingham, Mass. He had read accounts 


of a new fuel called Lehigh coal, and having a} 


mind to try it, ordered a ton from Boston, together 
with a stove in which to burn ft. The coal was 
shipped by packet, and was examined with the live 
liest curiosity by the passengers. 
we may suppose, had ever before seen a plece. 
Ap account of its adventures was written by Mr. 
Brooks tong afterward, and is quoted in a recent 
history of the town. 


After handling the coal and guessing as to Its 
properties, the passer determined to burn 
some of it in the open cabin fireplace. They took 
three or four pie nd put them on the lve coals 
of the wood fire, and expected them to blaze. 

Fifteen minutes passed, and the coal was 18 
kK as ever, and almost as cold) The bellows 
re brought; another plece was. pressed into 
service: two strong young men did the blowing; 
but the coal remained blac! 

One and another of the twenty passengers pro- 
posed some new way of tntting the queer stuff, 
and yet there was not the slightest sign of success; 
and when the packet reached the wharf, the three 
or four picees of coul were as far from taking fire 


























| ax ever. 





The matter became town talk, and the minister’s 
new fuel was voted a laughable failure. “If those 
of irresistible Lehigh had been saved,” 
Mr. sree { should certainly put them 
Cambridge Museum 

next Mon mo: 





the tinman 
» new stove was set 


the 


















Not one of them, : 


ns. 
| Campbell had some awkwardly shaped bullet. 
| which he had the gi 


est difficulty in ramming 
home, and so excited was he that at every stroke «f 
his ramrod he was bedewed with perspiration. 
Biddulph’s man brought up his pony by mistake 
Instead of his gun, which also caused great irrita- 
tion of temper; but at last we started. 

1 told Doctor Mackenzie to look after the two 
ladies, and not to allow them to run any risk, a task 
which he kindly undertook, and we soon came ip 
to the native who had given the alarm. He looke:! 
pale and frightened, and inted out to us the 
direction in which the tiger had moved off. 

Our head native sportsman took the lead, and we 
followed into the jungle. Finally the man w 
had given the alarm pothted with his fnger 
whispered, ‘There he 18!" 

After gazing steadily for some time, I saw a large 
animal crouching in the jungle, and whispered to 
my next neighbor that it seemed to be of enormous 
size. Biddulph and I got behind trees, but Macleod, 
who had been laughed at for allowing a tiger w 
escape on a previous occasion, crawled up within 
thirty yards, took a steady alm, and fired. 

The tiger did not move, and Campbell, who had 
been a little behind Macleod, rushed up In a state 
of excitement, exclaiming, “He's dead! He's 
dead!” 

And go he was; for to our unspeakable discom. 
fiture, the “tiger” turned out to be a stuffed 
leopard’s skin. We returned crestfallen to our 
breakfast, and to increase our chagrin, found the 
ladies laughing immoderately. Mrs. Mackenzie 
had paid us off for all our chaffing. 
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GOOD MANAGEMENT. 


A Massachusetts man, driving through New 
Hampshire, pulled up his horse to chat with a 
farmer about his crops. Some of the old man’s 
remarks were spiced with humor, and some of 
them, the tourist declares, were almost as good as 
asermon. 


“My corn’s done fust-rate,” the farmer said, 
cheerfully. “An’ 1 aint a-goin’ to take no credit 
for supplyin’ the preacher's folks with it, puther. 
Some say I’m too freehanded, but I tell ’em it aint 
gen’rosity, It’s jest common sense an’ forehantet 
ness. 1 fell *em my preacher's pateh is wuth more 
to me’n ‘tis to the preacher himself. Why, I cal’. 
| late it’s havin’ of that patch that’s kep’ my whole 
| tield a-goin’ fer the last five years.” 

“Where is your preacher's patch situated?” 
inquired the stranger, with pardonable curiosity 

“Right slap in the middle o’ the field,” was the 
reply. 















special reason for having It just in the 
2” asked the stranger. 

“Well, ves,” said the farmer, with a twinkle in 
hiseye. “Ye see, that’s where my long-headedness 
comes in, stranger. It stands to reason the Lord 
aint a-goin’ to let the preacher suffer,—an’ I never 
see folks that set so corn as his do,—an' so 1 
reckoned that when He was a-pervidin’ rain ao’ 
sunshine fer the preacher’s patch, by havin’ of it 
slap in the middie o’ the field, there’d most 
be enough o° both them desirable ingrejients 
» the resto? the field a-gofn’, an’ oo harm 














to kee 
done!" 

‘And with no sign of amusement except what 
appeared in his bright old eves, the farmer turne! 
the conversation to the stite of politics in New 
Hampshire. 









—— 4+ 
ASPIRING INSECTS. 

When Professor George E. Hale was making 
experiments in photographing the sun from the top 
of Pike’s Peak, in July, 1893, he noticed swarms of 
insects flying high above the mountain, and -o 
numerous that the reflection of light from their 
bodies added considerably to the brightness of he 
In July last Professor Hale from the observ- 
‘yon the summit of Mount Etna again noticed 
clouds of insects, whose presence affected the 
| transparency of the 















A correspondent of The Companion, who list 
summer ded the Pichaco de Veleta, the huge 
snow - pointed mountain in’ the Sierra Nevada, 
eleven thousand tive hundred feet high, whieh 
luoks down upon Granada on one side and upon the 
Mediterranean on the other, was surprised to see, 
over the rocks and snow about the sumiit, 
mbers of coccinella beetles, or “lads bu; 
ht a tine specimen on the topmost 
and put it ina pocket postage-stamp case. 

He was not less surprixed when, upon opentig 
lis lunch-basket, he was assailed by a swarm of 
flies which, if they were not on x mountain explor- 
ing expedition, had certainly chosen a strangely 
lofty and barren dwelling. place. 

The tx confirm what others have observed 
of the occasional prevalence of familiar insects at 
elevations which might have been supposed to be 
beyend their reach. 
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MIGHLY HUMOROU 


An American who hax been travelling in England 
declares that he has seldom found the average 
inhabitant of London inclined to be discourteous. 
‘As arule, any information, asked by a stranger is 
given freely and kindly. But you must not expect 











an Englishman to forego an opportunity to make a 









d, robust British joke. 
On one oceasion the traveller happened to be in 
hood of Millbs and fancied 
ould like a glimp mous place 





he asked 





1 tell me the way to Millbank 
radesman whom he met, 
e,” answered John Bull; “knock me down 
ind rob me pockets, and you'll soon enough be on 
the straight road there! 

Then, without vouchsafing any further informn- 
tion, he passed on with a chuckle. , 
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SNOW. 


Oh, what do you think came down last night, 
And spread abroad a mantle of white? 
The jolly, glorious snow, 
Ho! ho! 


And what do you think we'll do to-night, 
When the moon and stars are all alight, 
We boys—would you like to know? 
. Ho! ho! 


With a laugh and whoop of rare delight, 
With bounding hearts and with faces bright, 
Adown the hill we'll go, 
Ho! ho! 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 


oe SS 


A LUCKY KITTEN. 


“‘Half-past ‘leven!’ Thamsy 
said, rubbing her sleepy eyes. 
“Just time for one more story. 

Thamsy was “helping” grand- 
ma watch for the New Year, 
and grandma was keeping her 
awake with stories. And what 
a wonderful story Grandma 
Stubbs could tell! all about the 
English home where Thamsy 
was born, and the dark mine 
where Thamsy's father used to 
work, with its long roads that 
led away off ever so far into the 
earth. Thaimsy could just re. } 
member her father, and how ' 
fine he looked when he went 
down into the mine with a little 
lamp fastened on his forehead. 

Her winking eyes grew quite 
round at these stories, and she t 
and Grandina Stubbs both forgot. i 
to look at the clock, although it 
clicked away at the top of its 
wheezy voice. Tick, tack! tick, 
tack! it squeaked on till a quar- | 
ter to twelve, and then tick, tack ! | 
tick, tack! till it was almost | 

t 





midnight. 

Buz-z-2! it whirred all of a 
sudden, so loud that Thamsy } 
jumped. That was the clock’s  ~ 
way of saying that it was just | 
going to strike. 

“Well, well!” said Grandma 
Stubbs, bustling about. ‘Almost 
New Year's! Run, Thamsy, 
and open the back door, while I 
open the front one.”* 

“What for, grandma?” said 
Thamsy. “It's awful cold out- 
doors. 

“Never mind, child, hurry!" 
said Grandina Stubbs. “Folks 
always did so at the mines. We 
opened the front door to let in 
the New Year, and the back 
door to let out all the troubles of 
the old year." 

“And will they go out, truly 
and honestly ?" asked Thamsy, , 
with wider eyes than ever. 

“I'm sure I hope so, child,” 
sighed poor grandma, glancing 
at the empty cupboard. 

So the doors were thrown wide 
open, and the cold night wind 
blew through the house. Thamsy 
expected to see the New Year 
come in, looking just as he did in the picture on 
the cover of the almanac. But she only saw the 
snowy fields outside, and a whole flock of stars 
winking and blinking at her with all their eye: 

But there really was something that came 
tinkling up the walk! And it hopped up the 
steps, and right into the room. It was nothing 
but a wee stray kitten, but such a pretty kitten! 
Just like a baby tiger, and it wore a collar with 
bells that jingled when it moved. 

“Oh, oh, grandma!" screamed Thamsy 
what the New Year brought me! A dear little 
cat!” 

“T don’t know whether it’s Iucky,”’ said 
Grandma Stubbs, who thought a great deal of 
luck. 

However, she let Thamsy keep the little 
and soon Thamsy and puss were both fast asleep 
under grandma's big shawl instead of a blanket. 

They did not know that little Persis, who lived 
in the big house on the hill, had cried herself to 
sleep that very night for her lost pet. 
Year’s morning she put on her hood and cloak 
and mittens, and started out to hunt for the 
runaway. 

She soon found a whole row of little kitty- 
tracks in the fresh snow, where the silly little 
pussy had followed cook clear across the garden 
and down the road. There the marks of cook's 
big shoes went straight on, while kitty’s dainty 
little footprints turned off under the fence and 
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COMPANION. 


What a tramp! packed a great basket full of good things, and 
And whata/ carried it herself to Thamsy and her grand- 
mother. ? 
“Well, well, 
rubbing her hands. 
good luck, after all!’” 
EvizanetH How.anp THOMAS. 


a 
THE YOUTH 

clear across the great pasture. 
, the poor little thing must have had! 
| tramp Persis had after her! 

At last the tracks led to Grandma Stubbs’s 
cottage and stopped on the doorstep. So Persis 
knocked, and Thamsy opened the door, and sure 
enough, there was puss curled up in a little 
purring ball beside the stove. ‘Then how Persis 
did hug her and stroke her and call her “dear 
kit," and “naughty little pussy," and all sorts of 
names! i 

Thamsy was sorry to find an owner for her 
new pet, but she tried not to show her disappoint- 

; ment. 

“What a good thing you found her,”’ she said, 
| politely, «*"canse we haven’t anything for her to 
| eat—we haven't any dinner to-day.” 

“Wha-at!"" cried Persis, opening her eyes. 

“No New Year's dinner! no turkey! no oysters! 
no pudding!" 


well!’ said Grandma Stubbs, 
“That little cat did bring 


_—_—__+e--___—_. 


A COZY HOUR. 
Freezing the night, but the hearth-fire is bright— 
llow delightfully cozy we are! 
With candy and fruit, all tastes to sult, 
And stories from dear mamma! 


-sO2- 


“Doxsn’r any one of these little girls know the 
detinition of ‘patient ?’"* I asked, looking around 
the class coaxingly. 

* «1 do," piped out a morsel, waving her small 
Then she caught up her kitten and ran home | hand excitedly. 
as fast as she could go to tell mamma. And| “It means ‘I don't care if I do or not. 
| mamma was as much interested as Persis, and | wait a little longer—I’ll wait a little longer.’ 


vi 





CHRISTMAS IN THE WOODS. 


I move we give a vote of thanks 
To Eighteen Ninety-four. 

Carried! without a single “Nay” 
From any of the score. 


WATCHING THE OLD YEAR OUT. 





Come, all ye merry boys and girls, 
The snow is piling higher; 

Pull down the blinds and draw around 
The roaring, blazing fire. 








Good by, Old Year—the clock strikes twelve. 
Now, just as he'll arrive, 

Let’s give three cheers of welcome to 
Young Eighteen Ninety-five, 





Now for a raid on hickory nuts, 
And on the apple-bin; 

For we will watch the Old Year out, 
And watch the New Year in. 


H. D. € 


<o+ 





+ PUSSY’S LETTER. 


Pussy had printed a little letter for papa, with 
a deal of trouble, and put it in the letter-box, but 
the postman brought her no answer. 

“Guess I'd better remind ’em,” decided Pussy. 
So she trotted down the street toward the post- 
office. The street was longer than Pussy had 
thought, and the wind was cold. 

“T know what I'll do,” said Pussy. “I'll talk 
through the letter-box like papa does through his 
telephone.” 

“Hello, Mr. Post-office-man!” she 
“Guess you've forgotted to send me my papa’s 
letter !”’ 

She called again and again, but nobody an- 
swered and she walked slowly home, feeling so 
disappointed. 

But what did she see on the hall table as soon as 
she opened the door? A letter for her from papa! 

“My, my!’ said Pussy. “Didn't those post- 
office folks hurry up as soon as I reminded. "en 





Now shake the popper o’er the coals— 
Pop! pop! go big and white! 

We'll pile a rival snowbank up, 
That soon will melt from sight. 








He's been & right good friend to us, 
This Year, that’s going fast; 

He’s giving us a jolly time 
Up to the very last. 











He’s brought us health and happiness; 
And we are all, I know, 
Some inches taller than we were 


At called. 
This time a year ago. 





If all the years use us as well 
As this old chap has done, 

We'll all be “grown-ups” before long, 
And wouldn't that be fun? 





Perhaps we've grown in wisdom, too— 
But we don't like to boast 

Let’s do the thing up in good style, 
While we are playing host. 





en 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
ANAGRAMS. 
An obscure artist has rece! (painted, a picture 
called “Simon Peter iu Tears. Il who have seen 


it, think it is by no means a —, for 
— — — highly ideal way than Is often seen. 





2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. Transpose a kind of food into the part of the 
pantry on which it may be kept. 
2. Transpose a large volume into a minute particle 
of matter. 
nspose a point of the com. 
o something irritating. 
nspose # fern into a bread. 








5. Transpose a post into a piece 
of meat. 
6. Trunspose a fower-stem into 
ladies’ wraps. 
7. Transpose a skilful workman 
Into a brook. 
8. Transpose something that 
spoils a boat into something for a 
boat to sail on. 
9. Transpose what a carpenter 
uses into a slow animal. 
10. Transpose a virtue Into some- 
thing a bishop wears on his head. 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
| (Words of Six Letters.) 


1. An herb. 
2. One of the books of the Bible. 
8. Relating to the stars. 
4. Wander ng. 

! 5. To linger by the wa 
6. The name of a popu 
7. Av Indian chief. 

. Implements of warfare. 

} 9. To hang or attach to. 
10. A woman's gown. 

} ll. A kind of liquor. 


Primals : The name of an author 
who died on December 27, 1834 

Finals: A time much revered 
by people of the old Bay State. 
It occurs on December 22. 


4. 
| PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


“], 2! said old Mr. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
“the sun ig 1, 2,3. But while life 
lasts 3, 4 must work 3, 4,5, 6. This 
we 2, 3,4 to the world. In the 
words of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6: 
‘There is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those 

who will; Se per 


And blessed are the horny hands 
of toil” 


far opera. 


@ 


5. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


A small cube. A card. An ar. 
ticle of food. An Irish exclama- 
tion. A measure ofcloth. A bog. 
A tree. 


To find what the central letters 
of these words spell, look under 
the eaves of the house. 


1 6. 
CHARADE. 


The mainstay of our forefathers, 
Oft praised in song and story, 

It furnished heat and energy, 
That heap of golden glory, 

On the forbidding sea-coast cold 
In those grim days of old. 


It may be only four bare walls, 
Or full of nooks and niches, 

But sunshine, and an open fire, 
And hooks—these make us riches! 
And here our dearest friend may 


come, 
And that makes it a home. 
Choice dainties of the autumn 


n 
That dews and moonshine flavor. 
The veriest epicure extols 

i Their most delicious savor 
And thinks himself a luckier man 
Than was the Puritan. 


7. 
CRYPTOGRAM. 


One letter from each third word, beginning with 
“the,” will spell the name. 





he people o 
name to New Ye 
the year. 


otland long ago gave this peculiar 
s eve, the closing or last day of 


8. 
RIDDLE. 


I sing all through the summer night 
Beside the quiet pool ; 

Thold your cloak so warm and tight 
When wintry winds are cool. 


I’m underneath your hor: 
Wherever you ti i 

The thundering tr: 

| With ease I turn 





s feet 






h strong and fleet, 















Conundrums. 
What is the most famous lock in the world? 
| Wedlock. 
| What fruit is always seen at a wedding feast? 





The bridal pair (pear). 
What part of your house should not be shown 
to an honored guest? ‘The door. 

| 


| 
Answers to Puzzles in Last. Number. 














1. A stocking. 
2. 1. Arsenic. 2 Laconic. 8. Cynic. 4. Har 
monic. 5. Clinic. 6. Tonic. 7. Pyrotechnic, 8. 
Polytechnic. 9. Panic. 10. Picnic. 
. xXMAS 
MUS8 E 
ASB IA 
8 EAL 





4. Warm, rays, 
a Merty Christina 
5 PlymogithRock, 
hy Qe ri¢ 


. chimes, youth—"I wish you 
| 











A QUEER HOTEL. 


While travelling through the Panhandle of Texas 
during the spring of 183, [ discovered a hotel 
which F belleve to be the only one of its kind in the 
United States, for Its manager and proprietor | 
seemed to have invented the plan. 

About four o'clock one afternoon in the early 
part of May my train rolled Into a little town, the 
name of which need not be given. As FE xtepped to | 
the platform my attention was at once drawn to a! 
rather solemnlooking man with red hair, who | 
seemed to be acting as a kind of hotel runner. 
ave House, sir? Cave House?” he called. 
“Go to the Cave? Bad-looking cloud, sir, ¥ 

1 wondered what the “bad-looking cloud” had to 
do with the matter, but as there seemed tu be no 
hotel to compete with the Cave House, I decided to + 
put up there. If I thought anything at all about 
the name, I supposed it to indicate that the house 
was owned or managed by old Mr. Cave, or some | 
of his family. \ 

However, I asked no questions, but turned my | 
grip over to the Cave man, and tendged on after | 
him. 

As wo left the station I was impressed with the 
truth of my companion's observation as to the 
badness of the cloud; but it wax the tlne of year 
when bad-looking clouds are not an uncommon 
affair In north Texas. 

For several weeks Just preceding, real estate had 
been in what might be called rather an unsettled 
condition. One week before thts day the little 
town of Ciseo had been almost demolished by & 
storm, and the week before that an awful eyelone | 
had visited several places in Oklahoma, It was 
not the time of year when nervous Eastern people | 
would enjoy living In that part of the world. ' 

The cloud now approaching was evidently not of 
an ordinary character. To begin with, it was of a 








the door and let me out. 


‘and darkness I tramped over a mile, until I found 


{its owner about two hundred dollars originally, 


} financial 


; of the emperor decorated the wall, and as in ever 





deep green color, such as one rarely sees Ina 
cloud. Moreover, the whole mass had a bubbling, 
boiling appearance, as If it were a vast chaldron, | 
under which the evil spirits of the air had kindled 
their flres. The whole was a dark, lowering, wide. | 
spreading masx that seemed almost to touch the 
ground in Its course. | 

A buzzing, hissing, rumbling noise tiled the atr, | 
as Ifa dozen locomotives were all letting off steam 
at the same time. The majestic centre of all the | 
disturbance came sweeping on is If the prince of | 
the powers of the air were propelling it. 

As we moved off, I noticed with surprise that we , 
were golng In a direction opposite to that of the | 
main part of the town, but said nothing. T noticed, \ 
too, that most of the houses seemed deserted, 
What few Inhabitants were visible were mostly 

at {= thedy yards, watching the oncoming loud. 
“say! Cave man,” I queried, “where have all the ; 
town folks hidden themsely 

“Under the ground, mister—under the ground,” 
replied my companion, with a signtfleant laugh. 
“Here we are, though, at the Cave House. You'll 
tind lots of ’em down there.” 

Awhe apoke, he opened the gate to what oes i 
to be the back yard of a private residence. 
noticed quite a number of people in the back Se | 
but hesitated about entering. 

“L don’t want to go in that place, man? 
the hotel?” 

“There it Ix, right over yonder,” 
patiently. “Aint you got no eyes? [ told you 
before you started {t was a care house. You didn't 
think of stoppin’ at a reg'lar hotel this kind of 
weather, did you?” 

Glaneing tn the direction of his gesture, T noticed 
for the first tine what seemed to be a mound of 
earth with a door opening in at one side. A 
lantern hung In this doorway, and two objects 
which looked like stovepipes projected through 
the top. 

“Come, come!” said I, angrily, to my attendant, 

“go back with me at once to some regular hotel. 

“If you're a mind to get blowed all to thunder, 
you ean go, but Fwon't. That cloud’s going to do 
its do Ina mighty little while now.” 

It seemed that such was the case. The wind 
began to come in fleree, fitful gusts. The tashing 
of the lightning and the rolling of the thunder 
were almost continuous. A few large, heavy 
drops of rain fell. Twas not, at heart, pining to be | 
“blowed all to thunder,” so E decided to put up for 
the night at the Cave House. 

The mound of earth was a natural one, It had | 
been excavated, and an entrance made on the 
northeast side, beeause the jones of the region 
always come from the southwest. As Lentered, f 
beheld such a sight as TE never saw before and 
hever expect to see again. 

Before me was an under; 
twenty feet 
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ud he, im. 
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in his “Glances Back Through Seventy 
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Rain was pouring, but 
Through the rain and mud 
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the wind had ceased. 


the only “regular” hotel in the town. Here f 
stayed ull morning, but T afterward learned that 
the rest of the crowd spent the night in the Cave 


Washington and the 
Public Schools. 


At no time more than 
now do men need to 
study and emulate his 
character. Nor is any 
place better for such 


' House. 


In the morning [ saw that the storm had uprooted 
trees and unroofed houses in our tmmediate 
vicinity, but had done no more serious damage. 
Farther east, near Gainesville, the cloud had come 
nearer the ground. Here it had blown a freight. 
train off the track, and caused some loss of Ife. It | 
was not a “bad storm,” comparatively speaking, | 
but it was as bad a one as I care to sec. : 

The Cave Hotel was a paying enterprise. It cost 


Washington stood for 
character ; for courage in 
and as he charged each person fifty centsa night the midst of defeat; 
for »leeping—or rather, staying—in it, he soon got fop incorruptible pa- 


his money back. ies - 
A bad-looking cloud alw brought him a triotism ; for unselfish- 


harve: But for the shortness of the 


Vs 








geavon, he would have grown rieh at the business, 2€S88 and devotion. study than in the 
P. W. Hors. He loved his Coun- Public — Schools. 
- es try, not only as the Every child should 


I land of his birth, but 
‘as the Representative 
of Liberty and Hu- 
man Brotherhood. 





be taught to love the 
Father of his Country, 
and to guard the 
liberties he secured. 


RUSSIAN COURT 


In the poorer parts of Russin justice fs adminis. 
tered in a primitive yet effective fashion, says a 
recent writer who had the fortune to be present at 
a sitting of one of the peasant courts in a govern. 
ment of central Russia, The judges, chosen from | 
the peasants, were unlettered. The session was 
held in a log cabin—a small, low room. A picture 











A year ago The Companion suggested that Washington's Portrait should be hung in every 
Public School; and that upon his Birthday there should be special Patriotic exercises. 


Russian house, in the corner hung the holy etkons, ; 
Three judges and a scribe were present. ‘The day 

was Sunday, a day of idleness for the peasantry. 

Tho hall, the judges and the public all had an air 

of simple dignity, almost of rude majesty. 


Two cases were tried. Parties and witnesses, as 
they entered, bowed tow to the holy images. The 
jdudges spoke and questioned by turns, or all at: 
onee, each loudly expressing his opinion. [ 
admired the patient persistence with which they 
tried to bring the litigants to an amicable under. 
standing. One case was characteristic. 

A woman, t large, robust virayo, complained of 
having been beaten by a man. The man's defence 
was that the woman had struck him fir: Plaintift 
and defendant stood before the judges volubly 
pleadin| h his or her case and appealing to 
their wit: at their sides. 

“Varvara Petrova,” declared one witness for the 
' defendant. “has said that with a vedro of vodka 
she was sure of winning her 

This staten did not appear to 
weandalize the court. The judges gra 
their heads, and after a brief rebuke w 
the case. 

“Come to terms; make it up between you,” thes | 
repeated over and over, trying to get the parties ; 
“themselves to suggest a sentence, Instead of pro | 
nouncing one ex cathedra. 

“Well, now, Varvara Petrova,” eaid one of the 
judges, at last, “how much indemnity do you 
want?” 

“Three roubles.” 

“Ah, three roubles! 


This: suggestion was enthusiastically adopted by Schools all over our Country, 
thousands securing portraits and carrying out the Program. The War Veterans, 
Sons of the Revolution and other patriotic organizations took it up. School Super- 
intendents joined in it heartily. It is now the almost universal way of celebrating 
the 22d of February. A unique feature of the Program prepared by us is 
illustrated below. It may well become an annual custom in the Public Schools. 

















nish or 
nodded 
mton with 















That's too much. You 
Then turning 
“And you, how much are you 


won't get that,” muttered the judge. 
to the defendant, 
willing to give her? 





mt atl 


nee 


othing,” replied the man. 
again ‘muttered the Judge 
ow much rill you give hei 





_that'’s not 





enoug' - 
“Well, then, one rouble.” 

<7 ONS rouble and a =htof?” Interrupted Last year the ‘Sons of the American Revolution” 
“Shtofs and whiskey are not to be mentioned Boston with a Washington Portrait framed in quartered oak. 

here,” remarked one of the judges, whore ansterity The “Sons of the Revolution " are preparing to present every Public School of New Vork 


may, ave been increased by our presence. “ONE city with the same. Other large and small cities, besides hundreds of smaller places, are preparing 


has nothing to do with the decisions we render for the same event. 
here.’ 

The woman, on this, looked resigned; the scribe 
;read the sentence, the two litigants bowed in 
acquiescence, then again to the holy fmages, and 
riends and relatives. 





the presented every Public School of 














‘To any one wishing to inaugurate this Celebration in his School, we will send 
Free on receipt of 4 cents in stamps, a 16-page Washington Birthday Program, 
and 100 Washington Certificates with which the School Children can easily raise 
the money for purchasing a Portrait. 
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FORESTALLED. 


A London jeweller, quoted by Henry Vizetelly | 
Years," 
came into the shop one ufter 
noon, accompanied by a footman who bore a small 
ense of green baize. Lord C. announced that he 
wished to have a few words with the jeweller in 
private, and was conducted up-stairs. He carried 
with hin the green case. 





We have made special arrangements with Mr. A. W. Elson, the publisher, by which we can 
furnish to schools his superb engraving of Stuart's famous painting of Washington. 


$1.00. 
$5.00. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 





Engraving of Washington, good paper, 24 x 30, 


says that Lord C. Engraving of Washington, India paper, same size, 











Life Songs by Theron Brown. 


‘To readers of THE Companion and other high-class periodicals, Mr. Brown’s name 
has long been familiar. Such will welcome this opportunity to secure his best 
poems, those upon which his fame will rest, in permanent form. It should be 
added that only a few copies of the book are offered for sale, most of the 


edition being subscribed for by the author’s literary associates who invited 


“This case,” sald his lordship, when the two. men 
were together, “contains the jewels worn by L: 
Coon high days and holiday: sent her 
ladyship is In the country, where she ts likely to 
1 months, until the next season | 
you to do ts to mi 
similar to the origi 
of course, with false stones. Lady C. 
of such things, and will never discover 
nee. 












begins. 
me itn Imitation set precise 





nals, only, 
is no jud 
the diffe 





















“You can retain the originals, and dispose of icati "i - : ‘ 
Ghai TaN Your customers, allowing me. the publication, | In one volume, 12mo, on fine paper, with ornamental cover 
differen alue between the two sets. But 1 | design. Price, $1.00. Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


ou to let me have the larger part now, | 
as T have a pressing nec 

The peer took out a ke: 
produced the jewels. 
and answered: 

“My lord, it ts the simplest thing in the w 
to match these jewels in the v you sugges 
but Fo must inform your lordship that the dif 
ference in value between the two sets would not 
be a The present jewels are counterfeit. 
1 the originals from L: «. more than 





ity for money. 
+ unlocked the box, and ! 
The jeweller looked at them , 
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A Stitch in Time Saves Fifty-two. 


& COMPANY, Boston, 















































3 YEO, and, made her these tmitations, 
het are’ suc h exe ent ones that Tam not at ali \ > Stitch m kes a paper secure 
a © of jewe in the Companion Binder. A Stitch 
: ut ht he papers come saves them 
RECOGNIZED A FELLOW-CRAFTS- Preserves them better for present use. Keeps them for the futare. 
MAN , ses their value year by year. 
( t = r 
x | 
: } | | THE COMPANION BINDER 
\ i 
IS SIMPLE BUT SURE. 
| No. 1 Embossed, Gilt 
c e. Will hold 52 numbers 
1 . Price, postage paid, 65 Cts. 
No. 2 is Ieavy Manilla Covers, hand: 
> Cloth back. Price, 
postage paid, 35 Cents; or two for 60 Cents. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 








HOW CAR RECORDS ARE KEPT. 


Did the reader ever think, as he saw a long train 
of box or flat cars leaving Boston over the Boston 
& Albany Railroad for the West, how many railroad 
companies are there represented? There are cars 
from nearly all the New England roads, some from 
the South, possibly some from the far West. In 
one week this train of cars, all linked together 
now, will be scattered hundreds of miles through- 
out the country. 

Let us follow one car for some time, and we will 
see how the owners keep track of their cars. 

Here is one belonging to the Colorado Midland 
Railway, which ig a road two hundred and sixty. 
five miles in length, running from Denver, Colo. 
rado, to Ogden, Utah. It is not unusual for a car 
to get so far from home, although this is an 
exceptional case. 

The conductor in charge of the train makes outa 
report, giving the initials and numbers of all 
cars handled by him, and showing where they 
were taken into the train and where left out. This 
report Is sent to the car-record office of the Boston 
& Albany Road, which is located at Springfleld, 
Massachusetts. Here the movement of the cur ts 
permanently recorded. 

On its arrival at the western end of the Boston & 
Albany Road, the car fs delivered to the New York 





Central Railway. The agent at that point sends to | 


the car-record office each day a report of all cars 
delivered to connecting Hnes. 

When this car which we are following is deliv. 
ered to the western connection, its movement ts 
duly reported, and the record oftice of the Boston 
& Albany Road sends to the road owning the car a 
“Junction card,” showing that such a delivery has 
been made. Now the Boston & Albany Road have 
nothing further to do with this car, and never will 
have unless it should again be run on that line. 

But the road owning the car keeps a complete 
record of it, whether it is on their own line or 
on “foreign” roads. The owners can thus know 
whether or not their car is being properly used. 

The car passes from the New York Central to the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. At 
the connection of these two roads at East Buffalo, 
another junction card is sent to the owners. From 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern the car goes 
to the Atchison, at Chicago, which road at last 
delivers the car to the Colorado Midland Railway, 
at Colorado Springs. Now the car is home after 
an absence of perhaps six months or a year. 

During this time it may have been diverted to 
half of the roads in the Eastern States, for a car so 
far from home as we have seen this one usually 
Mees. wie ) “uilsusts," as they are called. 

The car will have become by this time a popular 
car, ff such a phrase could be used in that connec. 
tion. In other words, it will have its initials and 
number recorded in the books of every company 
over whose rails it has passed. 

The books of each company will show, not only 














the date the car came on their line, was unloaded | 


and delivered to some other road, but will also 
show the names of the conductors in charge of the 


trains it has been in, the engineer driving the | 


locomotive, together with the number of the loco. 
motive. Besides this there will be a dozen details 
in connection with its record, so that if its history 
were collected, it would make a volume interesting 
only to railroad men. 

The most complete record of the car will be 
found in the books of the company owning it. But 
this will only show the names of the different roads 
it has passed over, and the dates on which it was 
given to and delivered from the various ruads. 

The number of men whose minds have, in one 



























way or another, been occupied in the handling and 
recording of this car during the year would, if 
called together, make a small army 

Keeping the record of car in essential part of 
railroad work, as from these records the earni 
of the different cars are computed every month, and 
remittance made to the owner 

Any one can see on looking over any conductor’ 
report, or observing the trains on any given road, 
that any road handles as many cars belonging to 
other roads as it does of its own. A car ona road 
not owning it is called a “foreign” car. Of the 
the mileage must be irately kept. ‘The keepir 












































of the record of foreign cars on any of the larg 
roads is a much greater task than keeping the 
record of its own cars. 

It is one of the rules of the road that a car 
delivered to one road by another should coine back 
to that road at the same point. This is called the 
“home route” for the ear, Exceptions to this rule 
are of course often taken, but not usually, unless 
special instructions are issued from the car-record 
office to that effect 

It often happens that cars are put to a wrong use 
on roads not owning them, from the misunder 
standings of agents or mistakes in the record 
Sometimes it is done deliberately. A road that 
misuses many cars, however, soon becomes unpop 
ular with other roads, and its trade is injured 
materially, for other roads sometimes order the 
freight transferred from their cars, rather than 
give them to 2 road famous for misuses 

When cars are detained an unreasonable length 
of time ona foreign road, the road owning the cars 
sends them what in railroad language is ¢ alin 
“tracer A tracer is simp! u g n the 
numbers and initials of car the dates on which 
they were last given to that road un ut 
exhortation to have them returned to the rog 
were received from, or sent home dire 

The road to which the tracers are ade " 
them back, if it is an honorable roae, and notes 
thereon their last account, and promises to do the 
best it can, which promise it keeps according to its 
own views of the matter, 1 iy 

The record office ot 





a large road is 
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busy place, espectaily in the fall and winter. Every 
day it receives great piles of mail matter, conslst- | 
ing of interchange reports, showing cars delivered | 
ty and received from other roads; junction cards, 

giving the movements of their cars on other ronds; 

with tracers and letters in general concerning 

cars. 

The interchange reports go first to copyists, who | 
take off the car numbers on what is called an 
intermediate sheet, and from this sheet the records 
are “posted.” The junction cards go to the clerks 
keeping the record of the company’s cars, who 
from them get the last record of such cars as are 
on other roads. 

The general correspondence of a car-record oflice 
on a large road occupies the attention of the chief 
of that department, one or two clerks and ag many 
atenographers. The keeping of the records keeps 
from twenty to thirty clerks fully employed. The 
writer has been for some time employed as a 
stenographer in such an office, and can say from 
experience that he has Itttle time to waste. 

The system of keeping car records is not up with | 
the thnes, apparently, a fact that is becoming more 
and more evident to the minds of thinking rallruad > 
men. The continual turning of the leaves of a’ 
book, to find the right car number, to put down a 
record 13 a task at once laborious and wasteful of 
time. | 

Lately a system has been invented by an official | 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, 
that bids fair to revolutionize thia work and make 
a railroad clerk’s position a charming one. It 
consists of an upright case, containing small blocks, 

‘ which represent each a car. 

On each of these blocks is a slip of paper on which 
the record {s easily put down. The blocks are so 
arranged numerically that it is not dificult to find 
the right one when the clerk wants to put down a} 
record. This system has been patented and is 
already gaining the attention of railroad oflicials 
throughout the Eastern States. 

In a car-record ofiee many a young man has 
made his start in life, and it is at once an instructive | 
and useful way of making a living or mounting the | 
first steps toward fame. I cannot now name any 
president who began his career ina railroad office, | 

) but many a president of a road took his first lesson 
‘tn railroading behind a record desk. | 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


We were rolling logs down a bluff into the St. 
John River, below Grand Falls, said a lumberman. 
| The bluff was about forty rods up from the river, 
| steep, and worn pretty smooth by the log-rolling. A 
| log started over the brink would roll with tremen- 
dous velocity down that sharp descent. Toward 
the foot of the hill there was a slight ridge, and 
now and then a log would strike it and go bounding 
into the afr and land well out in the river. 


It was a dry time that May, and the rolling logs 
made dusty work. The dust’ was so thick some. | 
times that we almost lost sight of the logs before | 
they reached the bottom. If a log was started | 
right, it generally followed a pretty straight course 
down the bluff; but once in a while a crooked on 
went slewing, or another would get the advantage 
of the rollers and start off end first; and so rollon 
a curve, and generally not reach -the bottom, but 
lodge perhaps half-way down. Some one would 
then have to go down and dislodge it. 

One day a crooked log slewed and lodged. ‘Tim 
Field went down to straighten it and send it on its 
course. While he was thus engaged two men came 
up with a log. They stopped on the brink and 
walted for Tim to get out of the way, balancing 
their big log with their “peeviex.” 

They were bending forward. 
when somehow one of the “peevies” slipped and 
| the log started. The second withdrew his tool 
| to save himself from being hurled along with it. 
A cry of alarm broke from them: 

«Tim! O Tim! Look out!” 
| There was no time for the poor fellow to jump 














watching Thn, 









jaaide, and no human power could save him from | § 


being crushed by that huge, descending log. We 
stood , horror-stricken, peering over the edge of the 
| bluff 

Downward roll the log, a cloud of dust rising 
‘in its wake. For a dozen rods it rolled, gaining 
‘velocity as it descended, and then suddenly it 
| struck & rock or some obstruction and gaye a great 


















bound, high over Tim’s head, and struck’ the 
ground below, whence it rolled and tumbled to the 
foot. 

Tim was untouched 

Although we rolled thou down that 

ne bluff, ] never saw a md log bound into 
the air like that one. It seemed to us that the hand 
of Providence had interfered. 

-e- 


THE PREss IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. | 


There exist 





t present several “journals” that 




































































make their appearance but once a year 
writer in the Scientific American. Liter 
course, they not jour —daili 
annuals. They are published within the confines 
of the north polar circle. The Eskimo Bulletin, for 
example, is edited near Cape Prince of Wales, on 
Berin 
inhabited by Eskimos, the 
s have established a school 
steamer lands at this place, and that 
the news that it brings is consigned 
paper printed with the hektograph. 
Its size is eight by twelve inches. The paper is 
very thick, and but one surface is usec 
This Eskimo Bulletin, in a sub-head, claims to be 
the “only yearly paper.” This, however, i 
error, for there ‘is an annual sheet published at 
Godthaab, in Greenland, where a small. printing 
office was established in 1862, whence about two 
hundred and eighty sheets and many lithographic 
prints have been issued. The journal in question 
is entitled Atnagagdlintit, nalinginarmik  tusc 
uminasassumik:; that is, “Something for reading 
accounts of all sorts of entertaining subjects.” 
ge is that of Greenland, a dialect of 
There is still another periodical 
in Greenland under the name of 
ee 
IT LOOKED so. 
The Rochester Jury reports a little domestic 


dialogue which must have occurred ma 


the 


stinas—or 
s birthda 


perhaps it was just after little 














“My dear id Mrs. Wilson to her husband. 
what makes you think that Tommy disturbs the 
neighbors with his drum?” 

nothing,” said Mr. Wilson, “only Mr. Smith. 
gave him a new jack-knife to-day." 
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Burnett's, Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 

tion and promotes the growth of the hair. Lad, 
eee Reg ey 

“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 

Ithasnoequal. — ([Adr. 


Use 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. 








oa | 
MPS. 100al diff., Venezuela, ete. 15c. Agts. wtd. 50 
FAR trees tl stapmannsookads Arey Se Loutss do, | 


SEA SHELLS, Coins, Confed, Money and Curiosi- 
ties. Large Lists Free. Curio Cu.. Cavahoga Falls, 0, 


BOOKS Ghat Fepviartoat to. tuteage, (OS | 
Y Oo U Can learn to play Mouth-Organ, Banjo, 














Accordion or Guitar in lo min. Chart free: 
Agts. wtd. Music Novelty Co. Dep. 3, Detroit, Mich. 


LEWANDO’S 34, Temple Place, Boston. | 

Alrnaterials dyed or cleansed: Eataplished ies 
Heed. : 

fargest in Amenca, end for PRICE -LIST. 


ROSES and LILACS FREE. 


Send us 10¢. for a two months’ trial subscription to 
ingalis: Magazine, and we will send you a beautiful 
Colored Picture of Roses and, Lilacs Be 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box ¥. 


Ladies Who Value 


A refined complexion must use PozZZoNt's Pow- 
DER. It produces a soft and beautiful skin. 














To Your, Friends and Make 





S E LL Money. Send Stamp for Terms and 
Sample,” containing five complete 
pieces of late vocal and instrumental 

U music, full music paper. 
Woodward's jeal Menthiy, New York, 








Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
THE Yovrw’s COMPANION, and 






with them, mention 
send 16 cents for samy vies worth double the money, 


JOS. DIXON CRUC| CO, JERSEY CITY, J. 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 
Dranous Croup. In a private practice of twenty 








years it has never failed to cure any kind 
of Croup, Trial package by mail, 10 cenis. Box, , 
50c. Dr. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N.Y. 


Save money! Makes 
money printing for 
others. Typesetting 
easy, printed rules, 
Stamp for Catalogue, 
presses, type, cards, 







Es DO YOUR OWN 
ivi @ PRINTING 


$5. PRESS fo 





BOXING GLOV 
$1.00 Per Set. | 


Boys, we will send you a fine set of imitation 
Chamois Skin Boxing Gloves for $1.00. | 


A. J. REACH CO., mites. «Corbett Roxt 
Catalogue Free. Tulip and Palmer Sts., Philadelphia, 


How to Make HENS LAY 3: 


A book containing much valuable informa- \ 

tion to poultry raisers will be mailed free on 

application, | 
t tells you how to make money with hens. | 


WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
104 Albany St., Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Beautiful Teeth, 
fi, Fragrant 
Breath. 


DR.TARR’S CREME DENTIFRICE 


in tubes. Beautifies the teeth. per- 
fumes the breath and hardens the 
gums Positively keeps the teetn free 
of Tartar Deposits Js more desir 
able and economicai than Powder or 
Liquid. Sold by druggists or by malt 
post puid for 25 cents 


Dr.W.W.TARR, Rooms7-11,146 State St., Chicago. 


4,000 Illustrations for 2c. 


Better than a Visit to Most Jewelry Stores. 
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_ Send 2-cent stamp for the largest Picture 
Catalogue eve ed by any retail jeweler; 
every price plainly marked. WILSON BROS., 3B, 





Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. ‘‘The Big Clock.’’ | 
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FoR DURABILITY. ECONOMY: AND FOR 
GENERAL BLACKING IS UNEQUALLED. 
HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3.000 TONS. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE 


SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH, 


FOR AN AFTER DINNER SHINE ,OR TO 
TOUCH UP SPOTS WITH A CLOTH. 
MAKES NO DUST, IN 5&I0 CENT TIN BOXES. 
THE ONLY PERFECT PASTE. 
Morse Bros,Pror’s: CANTON,MASS. 


& 


OLDLESS 
FAMILIES 


always have a bottle of CALISAYA 
La Riva in the house — It’s the 
preventive of colds — Write me 
a postal —J'll send you free my 
booklet on ‘How to stop a cold at 
the start.” 


Charles Allen Reed, 9 Cliff St., New York, 
2a ia 





brings comfort and impro. 
ment, and tends to perso! 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
Vetter than others and enjoy life more, with less expen- 
djture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced tn the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 
Its excellence ts due to {ts presentin, 
most a ptable and pleasant to the tas! 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a 
effectually ‘cleansing the system, 
Headaches _and Fevers, and permanently curing Con: 
stipation, It has given’ satisfaction to millions, and 
‘ith the approval of the medical profession, 
use it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
ut weakening them, and tt is perfectly free from 
objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs 1s for 
y 1d $1.00 bottle: 








in the form 
the refresh- 
erfect laxative, 
dispelling Colds, 














withor 
every 
sale by all druggists in 50-cent an 

but itis manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FI 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name {s printed on every 
package, also the hame Syrup of Fig! 3 and, bein; 


well informed, you will not accept any substitute 
offered. 


McfZ(rth u r’s Bacsure: 


Hypophos- 

2% Syrup 
and Soda) 

Comp. 


Relieves and Cures CONSUMPTION, 
Bronchitis, Weak Lungs 


AND DISEASED TISSUE 

Upon the theory of Dr.Churchill and experience 

with MeArthur’s Syrup as a Tissue Builder. 

81,00 at Druggists. Ask your physician about it. 

Pamphlet on the CURE of CONSUMPTION, PREE. 
Physicians’ correspondence solicited. 


McArthur Hypophosphite Co., P, 0. Box 2423, K, Boston, 


BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 
































‘THE— 
Finest Dressing 
and Best Tonic 


FOR THE HAIR. 


It stimulates and pro- 






















duces a vigorous growth; 
cleanses the scalp and 
prevents dandruff, and 
gives that appearance of 
softness, abundance and 
beauty so much desired. 





All dru 
cents, 





or by mail 50 
“Ys 





The Best-Fitting, Most Durable Half-Hose 


ARE STAMPED 


ON THE TOE. 


THERE 


18 A GREAT VARIETY OF STYLES IN COTTON, MERINO AND WOOL. 


FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 





ce-List, fully descrip- 
y applicant. 





§2 Post-paid P 
tive, toa 





SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass, 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pues; Its subscription price is $1.75 
& year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen 
scribers in a single week: 
additional pages over elght—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subgeriptions can commence at any time 

during the year. 

Money for, Renewals should be sent by each aub- 

r directly to this office. We do not request 
are to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
jons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 

should be made ina Post-Oftice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BK PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons, who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on thelr own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription ts paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
mMuust be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this ix done. 

Cantion against Raf money to strangers 
to rene’ as, enewuls of subscriptions 

Da by ayment of money to 

fbrangors sitould not’ be made, At subscribers dn 
this it must be at their own risk, 

We have a few “Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscript 
can be ordered, but no payment of mone: 
made to them until the person who subseribes has 

ved the paper for from one to two months. The 

ving of the paper for that length of time will 
guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him, 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


pages are often given to sub- 
jasue of the paper. All 
























REGARD FOR HEALTH LAWS. 


The Boards of Hea 
ely shown an adm’ 








th of our large cities have 
able desire to ferret out the 














cause and origin of those diseases which are 
recognized as communicable; and if, in their zed 





for the publ 
upon the liberty of the individual, the et 
is none the leas praiseworthy 

A single case of smallpox or scarlet fever does 
not make an epidemic; but the sanitary or hygienic 
conditions which will breed the single case are 


welfare, th 





y sometimes 











generally suflicient to_give an epidemic its proper 


iIncepuye whless preventive steps are taken, 

We have come to understand that there fs no 
auch thing as spontaneity in commanteable dis 
eases; that no case of such disease ny other 
cause than a communication with other 
animal body previously infected 

We have come to recognize, too, better than ever 
before, the various channels which peculiar to 
or which may be followed by, the different kinds 
of ir 

These facts, added to our incre 
of the different germs themselves, by which know 
ledge we are able to classify them and to provide a 
line of treatment directly antagonistic to them, make 
it less unlikely that we may sooner or later weleome 
a complete deliverance from conta 





has a 





some 






















yion of every 





sor 
This consummation must 
course of patient and thorot 
by, stamping out the single 
wes 
but cut off the 
strength. 
‘The two surest methods of warfare of which we 
dat the 
and complete isolation. 


labored for 
prevention. 
. infection that 
all not only free the community from danger, 
from its greatest source 





by a 
It is 











disease of 





are posse 





present time are disinfection 
And though the 
ures and trespass more 
less upon private convenience, 
are bound to protect the 





meas 


are often burdensome, or 





all members of the 


community health and 











welfare of the great public of whieh they form 1 
part. 

The complete extirpation of infectious diseas 
is by no means a visionary dream; but its realiza 
tion depends wholly upon the faithfulness with 


< of 


of hygiene. 


which the individual membe the 


conform to the rules 


communit 
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SURGEON TO A WHITE BEAR. 
As a result of captivity, says Herr Carl Hagen 


beck, the nails and teeth of lio rs and other 


inmates of men 





et into a bad condi 





reries often 
st Beng 


thache 





One of his lar 





s recently 
The tooth troubled 


tion 
«great sufferer from t 


igers y 























him for days, and at length ulcerated 
Herr Hagenbeck managed to extract it with « 
pair of pinchers; but the vices of five str 
men were required to hold the patient and pers 
him to open his 
nouth, The roar 
which he uttered 
when the 
came out 
likely to bring 
down the pavilion 
Herr Hagenbeck 
never saw but one 
living t more 
touchy than a tiger 
with the tooth 
ache; that was a 
jarge white bear 





which he once had at Hamburg, five of whose 
great curved toenails had grown abnormally long, 
and entered the flesh to such an extent th: 
maturation had set in. Three of the paws were 
much inflamed, swollen, and very painful. Mis! 


By, 








asing knowledge 











| keeper realized then the full meaning of the old 
adage, “cross as a bear.” It seemed as if the 
poor brute wished to annihilate the whole human 
family. 

How to remove those ingrowing toenails proved 
to be a problem. Herr Hagenbeck devised various 
“glings” and “jackets” for confining the bear; but 
he was 50 big and savage that nothing would hold 
him. 

At last, a stratagem occurred to the showman. 
He ordered the bear’s cage to be turned down upon 
the front side, so that the bars formed the bottom 
of it. Then a tackle was rigged and the cage was 
holsted to a height of seven feet, clear of the 
ground. All four of the bear's legs were then 
down between the bars, at full length. In that 
position he was bound with ropes, so that he could 
not raise himself and draw up his feet. 

Herr Hagenbeck then got to work ax a surgeon, 
underneath the cage, with his patient over his 
head. There was a beautiful opportunity to oper- 
ute; and one Dy one all five of the troublesome 
claws were pulled out. Indeed, so badly maturated 
had the toes become, that the nails came away 
without a great exertion of force. None the less 
the running comments made by the patient were 
of a most blood-curdling character. | 

After the operation, a shallow tank full of cold 
water was placed underneath the cage, for the bear 
to stand in, In order to reduce the fever in his feet. 
He made a good recovery. 


WON BY HIS WITS. 


The persistency of a street urchin who wishes to | 
earn money is sometimes annoying, but generally | 
excusable. Now and then it becomes amusing and 
almoat irresistible. 








ty, mister, do you want your valise carried?” 
asked such a boy, running after a man who wax 
hurrying along the street, evidently bound for the 
depo 








, I don't,” answered the man, a little sharply. 
“Tl carry it to the depot fora dime,” persisted 
the boy. 





fou : don’t want it carried,” said the man, 
ing his a 
t you? nid the boy 
ep abreast of his vietim 
‘No, I don’t!” said the man, 
his sme val tormentor. 
oW then, miste 








. breaking into a trot 


glancing fiercely at 





aid the urchin, with an 
expr n of anxious and innocent inquiry on his 
round, dirty “what are you carrying it for? 
Why don’t you set it down?” 

In spite the r 
nd with , take it!” he passed over th 
bag to his persistent companion, who staggered 

nidly along without another word until th pot 
was reached, where he received the coveted ten 
| cent piece with a beaming smile 








un’s mouth twitched, 

















SYMPATHETIC PAINTER 
language of hints is Greek to ch’ 
Uthey interpret it after a simple 


The 


iren, as a 





fashion of 





their own. 


| “Where have you been all the morning, Dick?" 
inquired Mrs. Sampson of her ten-year-old son. “| 
I've been down by the old sawmill, watching 
a man painta pictare,” replied Dick, whose chubby 
wfitenanee “ 
colors. | 
“1am afraid you must have bothered him, sald | 
Sampson, as she began to serub her son's | 
T features. 
I didn’t bother him a bit,” 
moment's intermission between the applications of 
soap and water. “He ul interested in me; I | 
could tell by the way he talked.” 
“What did he say?” inquired Mrs. Sampson. 
‘He ut his watch,” replied Dick, 
t my dinner-time. 
hungry, he 














Mrs. 
ts 





nirche 





said Dick, in a 


















looked and 
He 


said, for | 








HE CARRIED THE BASKET. 


Men who have been married ten ora dozen years 











are too seldom famous for extreme courtesy to 
their better halves; but sometimes they are, never 
theless, very “thoughtful.” 


That was the case with Mr. 
took his wife with him to the 
Mrs. Perkins had on her 


Silas Perkins, who 
Pike County Fair 
arm a basket containing 























the dinner and supper for the pair. 
The crowd grew dense, and Mr, and Mrs. Perkins 
began to be jostled a good deal. 
ere, give me that basket, Sairey,” said Mr 
Perkir 
; ‘ un, Silas,” said Mrs 
ving up the 
‘Kind of w e claimed Mr. Perkins, resenting 
the Insinuation. josh! I was afraid you'd git 
lost! 
TERRIBLE DUEL 
Some Frenchmen were boa ng of their “affair 
of honor,” when one of them, a Marseillais, de 


clared that he had inflicted upon an antagonist the 





most dreadful fate that a duellist had ever met 
Tlow was it?” ed everybody 
nd I chanced to insult a te 





“Twas ata hotel, 
stranger. It turned out 
master 
“One or the other of us, 
ath, ‘will not 
So let it be e; and then I 
rushed out of the room, locked the door behind me 
and left him there to die!” 


that he fencing 





was a 





he declared, in fearful 









wr 























NEW VARIETY 
Lynn has an unconquerable ave 
and apples. Not long ago, she went to a 
restaurant, all by herself, and it struck her that thi 
would be a good time to try something new and 
even eccentric 
She had often heard of Welsh rarebits, but had 
ne een on 
Vil have a Welsh rarebit,” she 1 with some 
importan possibilit 
curred to he ‘ \ 
And be sure n't putar 
chee n 
WHO WAS THE GOOSE? 
Hf, before bexir entence, peopl: 
to see just how they are coming out, tt 
Loften pat what thes have to say into differs 






A lady had been looking for 1 
time without success. 
in an unexpected vince. 

“Well. she exclaimed, “lye been on a per feet 
wild goose chase all day long; but thank goodness 
Pye found you at last.” 





iend for a jong 
Finally she came upon her 








see 











Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocouine. (Ade. 

fee 

A Good Reputation. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. (Ade. 


Electric Motor =4 Dynamo Users 


The BEST Woven Wire Commutator Brush on 
the market is patented and made by The 
tor Co., Portland, Maine. 





Bellen 
Sena Vor Catalogue, 


“Do Not Stammer. 


Write to JOHNSTON’S PHILADELPHIA, Pa., IN- 
; STITUTE, for page pamphlet on stammering. 3 


‘You are sure of having a good egg, boiled 
like it, free from shell using re fed Suet aairom 


PREMIER EGG CUP. 


Made of fine china—will not craze. The egg is broken, 


our crockery | 


booklet free. 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 


He J, CARPENTER, 
yr Bren Chicaga ang and 
rted Hartern Minos 

‘ Started Ry learned telon: 

hy in Valentines* 

Right. Refoot of Felegre. 

phy % odd years ago. Your 

chances are just as good as 
his, were. 

For alnwst 25 years we have 
been teaching Telegraphy to 
“nand boys and placing our 
pra qduates in the railway ser- 
It ts a pleasant and c 





vice. Profitable trade which in 
easily and autek iy learned, 
Write for our Mustrated Catalogue. It explains our 





ways of helping Studenta to defray the expenses of 


attending our schook 





VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
ee oO Om 


BLOOKER’S 


DUTCH COCOA 


Has received the 


Grand Prix, 


~ a) 
sf the highest medal of 
Tg this kind awarded at the 


Antwerp Exposition. 





It is Pure Cocoa of the 
highest grade, uniform and 
unvarying in quality and 
the choicest for the con- 
noisseur at the breakfast- 
table, “five - o'clock" or 
sick-room. 


Sample FREE on receipt of postage, 2c. 


In the tin or cup it is Reddish Brown color like the 
Finest Cocoa Bean, proving its Absolute Purity. 


PRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., Sole Agents for the U. S., 
P. 0. Box 150, New York. 










People Who 
“Don’t have any 


Luckwith Flowers” 


are the ones who need our new 1895 Cat- 


alogue of 
Everything "tke Garden 


This Catalogue is really a book of 160 pages, 
9x14 inches, containing over 500 engravings 
and 8 colored plates of Seeds and Plants. And 
as all are drawn from nature, we show, as ina 
looking-glass, the best of the old and the 
latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson,” New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 





York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods selected from 
Caialogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 








Why Suffer 


- FROM... 


ASTHMA 


Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., will send his 
book on the successful treatment of 
Asthma, Free, to those who mention 
The Youth’s Companion. 








A Mother’s Love goes 


out for the Health of her Child. 


Jactated Food 





wv 
Saves Babies’ lives and makes them healthy and etromg. ,is°. 


TWENTY-FIVE-CENT can of Lactatep 


z *\ vrial “upon receipt of four zcent’ stamps to pay postage. 


* RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 








Foop wil be sent Free to any 


Mention txts paper. 
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